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TWAIN. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Oncor they were one, as the light is, 
Whose colors are seven, 

‘Whose source is the ancient of ancients, 
Whose splendor fills heaven, 


And as blossoms are bright in the sunshine, 
Birds build, and bees murmur, 

So all things took root in their gladness, 
Grew greater and firmer. 


But now— Have you looked on two shadows 
Two storm-clouds are urging 

Over wastes of disaster and ruin 
That tempests are scourging ? 


Ah! as utterly twain as such shadows 
Are they, in whose gladness 

All things that were glad now are fallen 
The wreck of their madness! 


Sad souls, that were able to torture 
Such pangs from such Dlisses, 

Shall the years after death ever bring you 
No nearer than this is? 


Shall the red rose of love fail to bourgeon 
In fields always sunny, 

And the flower whose thorns had your hearts’ blood, 
Refuse you its honey? 
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> Wirx the Number of Harrer’s 
Week ty for December 28, 1872, was 
issued gratuitously an E1cut-pacE Sup- 
PLEMENT, containing the opening chap- 
ters of CHARLES REaDe’s new story, 


“THE WANDERING HEIR,” 


illustrated in the most effective and at- 
tractive manner. 





YF Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of a 
rich variety of Bridal, Walking, Visiting, and 
Evening Dresses for Dolls of various sizes ; In- 
Sant’ Hoods and Caps ; a choice assortment of 
Ladies and Children’s Winter Walking and 
House Dresses ; Opera Hoods; Cravat Bows, 
Collars ; Kitchen Aprons ; Lamp Shades; Pho- 
tograph Holders ; Pen-Wipers ; Napkin-Rings ; 
Tablets ; and numerous other Fancy Articles ; to- 
gether with varied literary and artistic attractions, 





NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 


suppose that to each of the genera- 

tions living on the earth the coming 

of the new year brings an entirely individual 
set of emotions. 

To all of us, at least, it is another notch 
on the tally. But for how many different 
things to how many different natures does 
that notch stand! To this one it is merely 
another entry in the profit and loss of his ac- 
count with fate, to the next it is one more 
round climbed in the ladder to God, to still 
another it is but a reprieve from the execu- 
tioner. 

But whether we keep the New-Year’s Day 
as a fast or a festival, it is at any rate an 
epoch. The very old must regard its dawn- 
ing either as the glad signal that they are a 
degree nearer to the loved and lost of the 
past, or as the dreadful summons to the sur- 
render of breath and sense and all the de- 
lightsome loveliness of earth; while the 
middle-aged look with as much wonder at 
the insouciance with which youth regards it 
as they would have in looking at some pro- 
cession of bacchantes dancing over a chasm 
that is hidden with flowers. 

It is, indeed—but for the isolated exam- 
ples of the unhappy old who long to go, or 
the religious enthusiasts whose mind is in a 
state of too great exaltation for them to be 
normal. examples of any thing—only the 
young who, so far as this world matters, 
can be very cheerful over these tide-marks, 
the recurring Thanksgivings, Christmases, 
New-Years, birthdays, and holidays in gen- 
eral. To them each one is either a step to- 
ward freedom, toward the goal of ambition, 
toward pleasure of some sort, or else it is 
something to be enjoyed by them without 
thinking, till all at once they are startled 
by the gray shadow beside them, and turn 
to find old age looking over their shoulders. 
Then, indeed, the merry-making still goes 
on—somewhat by habit, it may be, some- 
what by choice; but the skeleton is hence- 
forth there, only they crown it with roses 
and cover it with such glamour as they may, 
that its horrors shall be unguessed. 

To those of us who are approaching or 
who have already reached middle age each 
‘New-Year’s Day is now apt to be as much a 
season of sadness as of joy ; for every return 
of the day sees another line upon the face, 
another shade of gray upon the hair; every 
return of the day the chairs are drawing a 
little closer round the board; every return 
of the day there is some health to be drunk 
“standing and in silence,” since, after one 
has passed the age of forty, friends seem to 


drop away from any circle like the ripe ap- 
ples from a bough. 

But it would be a miserable thing if, per- 
petually conscious of this, one refused to join 
in the merriment of the day, and carried a 
sad face about like the memento mori that 
the Egyptians displayed at their banquets. 
And it is, therefore, fortunate that custom 
has made a gala day of the thing; that fam- 
ilies and friends and lovers interchange their 
gifts thereon ; that coldnesses and misunder- 
standings are to cease with the mutual and 
amicable call of tho heads and representa- 
tives of houses; that all belledom is to put 
on her best bloom and her fairest frippery in 
welcome of the caller. 

Perhaps there are no prettier pictures in 
our social life than those which New-Year’s 
Day presents on every opening of the door: 
the decorated rooms, where the Christmas 
green still hangs; the stately dowager ; the 
blushing girls, all of whom modern dress 
and style make lovely; the table in the 
back drawing-room, with its snowy damask, 
its silver and gold and crystal, and its load 
of flowers and, grapes and dainties; while 
the cordial greeting completes the pleasure 
at the picture—greeting whose warmth is 
produced partly by the excitement of the 
scene, partly by the sense of what is due to 
the altars of hospitality, and partly by gen- 
uine kindness, and which fills the heart of 
every guest with a delicious sense of his 
wealth in the way of friends. 

It may be that there is still room for some 
improvement in our way of keeping this 
holiday, and we find certain innovations 
made on each return of it. In many South- 
ern households, for instance, it used to be 
the custom to send to every room in the 
morning, waking the sleeper with a glass 
of rich apple-toddy or of eggnog; this 
“eye-opener” is gradually being changed 
for,a cup of coffee, smoking hot; and in 
many other of our households it has been 
thought unwise to provide wines on an oc- 
casion necessitating so many sips at so many 
houses. But all that is a matter of personal 
taste, and will be allowed to regulate itself 
according to individual preferences; we 
only hope that none of the innovations will 
ever wipe away the kindly habit of renew- 
ing acquaintanceship and assuring friend- 
ship which is practiced at present. And 
we believe so fully in the necessary progress 
of the race toward a fuller share of perfec- 
tion than it now enjoys that we do not 
doubt that the New-Years of the next gen- 
eration will be kept even more delightfully 
than those of this. Certainly the New-Year’s 
drawing-room of 1873 to the man of 1573 
would seem, with its luxurious appiiances, 
like an entrance into the enchanted castles 
about which he and his compeers romanced 
so much. Perhaps in the next three centu- 
ries we shall not make quite such rapid prog- 
tess into the realm of wonders as has been 
made in the past three; perhaps that magic 
fluid, vril, will not reduce the January tem- 
perature fo summer heat for us then; per- 
haps we shall not make our trips from square 
to square in aerial cars; but we fancy that 
marvels quite as marvelous will be the com- 
mon things of that time, and we are con- 
tented now to be a part of the world that is 
rolling on toward the great New-Year’s Day 
of the future! 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
©@f Rosamond’s Bower. 

Y DEAR ALFRED,—A man in travel- 

ing thinks of a thousand things, and 
most of us, I observe, usually think a great 
deal of ourselyes—careful to secure the seat 
next the window, for instance, and to be as 
comfortable as we can. It is our self-knowl- 
edge, probably, which makes us a little sus- 
picious of our neighbor’s aggressive inten- 
tions. We know that we are bent upon ac- 
commodating ourselves first, and our fellow- 
passengers incidentally. But we are our- 
selves only fellow-passengers to our neigh- 
bor, and we reason accordingly. As I was 
lately sitting reflecting upon this fact, one 
of my neighbors turned to me and said, 
“What would be the result if we should 
believe the best of others, and assume that 
they believe the same of us?” He asked 
the question audibly, and I saw one old 
gentleman sitting near him look at him 
over the top of his paper with a blank 
stare, while one of my young Wall Street 
friends smiled with a superiority that must 
have been depressing to my neighbor had he 
remarked it. 

Curiously enough, as the question was 
asked I had been thinking of the bower of 
fair Rosamond, and of the labyrinth through 
which the king found his way by a clew. 
Have you any very lucid conception of that 
bower and labyrinth and clew? The tale 
used to seem to me to be a fairy story 
set in the midst of history, and I longed to 
be a knight, to snatch the beautiful Rosa- 
mond from the dreadful queen with her bowl 
of poison and her dagger. And as I went on 


musing upon that old story andi upon the 
question of my neighbor, it seemed to me as 
if we were all set to find a clew to the bower 
of some beautiful Rosamond, and that the 
labyrinth is as plain as a turnpike when the 
clew is found, There are a great many mas- 
ter-clews, as they are called; but somehow 
they do not suffice. They turn out like the. 
famous panaceas, the nostrums which will 
equally cure the toothache and the heart- 
break, proud flesh and bafiled ambition. 

The old gentleman who stared blankly 
over the top of his newspaper I know very 
well. -Indeed, Senex is no stranger to any 
of us. He has long ago decided that the 
true view of life is that of a conspiracy. 
Every man for himself, and the Old Nick for 
the hindmost, is the master-clew by which 
Senex expects to reach the bower of the 
beautiful Rosamond. To him, therefore, 
every man is a customer: he wishes either 
to buy or to sell. Ifhe would buy, he is for 
the lowest price, and therefore, says Senex, 
he is a bear, and will depreciate the article 
to depress the market. If he would sell, he 
is for the largest price. He is a bull, and 
would toss every thing up to the highest 
figure. Truth? No, that is not the object. 
This man will make the best bargain he can. 
He will get the advantage of me if possible, 
says Senex, and you would not have me the 
under dog? Diamond cut diamond. ‘Tis 
the tug of war, and I am not going to the 
wall if I can help it. 

Senex is seventy. His credit is good. He 
is considered a prosperous, “mighty smart” 
man. Yes, thatis his house; the largest one 
with marble front. His carriages are known 
of allmen. Perhaps he is not the man in 
whose society his neighbors find the greatest 
pleasure; and when younger men look at 
their boys they do not instinctively wish that 
they should develop into what Senex is. 
Yet there is nothing wrong suspected in his 
career, and certainly nothing wrong has been 
meant. Senex has not evaded the duties at 
the custom-house, nor concealed his income 
when that tax was levied. He has not been 
mean nor ostentatious in his subscriptions 
and his charities. He has only been upon 
his guard that nobody should cheat him, 
and he has believed that every body whom 
he met was as solely bent upon his profit as 
he was upon his own. He has merely said 
that it was as much as he could do to look 
out for himself, and begged it might be 
generally understood that he was not his 
brother’s keeper. With that clew in his 
hand he has sought Rosamond’s bower. Do 
you think that he has found it? 

Or my young friend from Wall Street, who 
smiled at our fellow-passenger when he ask- 
ed me that singular question, what is his 
clew? It is his theory that nothing is very 
much worth caring about. He is of Horace 
Walpole’s mind, that life is a comedy to those 
who think, and a tragedy to those who feel ; 
and he would much rather laugh than cry. 
His catholic contempt embraces every thing 
and every body. He sees Shylock extorting 
his just pound of flesh, and Vincent de Paul 
feeding the starving, and both are equally 
ludicrous. ‘Men are but pismires,” says 
my airy friend ; “why should a man endan- 
ger his digestion or lose his sleep because 
of their antics, whether they call this thing 
dishonesty and that virtue, or not? It’s all 
one at last. This world and the next, as 
Zany says, and all’s over!” And the airy 
ponen laughs as if wisdom would die with 

im. 

His feeling is that nothing is quite worth 
the trouble of doing, and so he lives in Syba- 
ris. Reformers, philanthropists, martyrs, 
seem to him humorists. “ Yes, ’twas their 
way,” he says; “they were eccentric. But 
Simeon Stylites would have been much hap- 
pier if he had. come down from his ridiculous 
column, and had eaten a series of hearty din- 
ners, and the early Christians were fools for 
their pains. Was the truth any truer be- 
cause they were broiled upon gridirons? and 
why did they put their lives in the power 
of those whom they knew meant them harm ? 
What is mother-wit given us for but to cozen 
knayes, as we call them? A wise man bids 
the world slide; and for my part I do not 
find reformers so much better than those 
whom they would reform, nor the pulpit so 
much purer than the pews. If you like sit- 
ting in barns, and to hear prayers drawled 
through the noses of ignorant people of un- 
balanced minds, you would probably have 
been an early Methodist. But do you really 
think that John Wesley was a better man 
than George Herbert, or George Whitefield 
a more fervent Christian than Fénélon? 
There’s no choice in things, believe me; and 
if you avoid what is disagreeable, you are 
the wisest of men.” 

This is the clew with which my airy friend 
feels his way toward Rosamond’s bower. 
It is a good-natured indifference, which para- 
lyzes moral action, and makes him the most 
exquisitely selfish of men. Is his clew 
strong? Willit hold? If you were giving 
a delicious dinner to the gayest of youths 
and maids, you would send for this Syba- 
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rite. If you were heart-broken or in real 
sorrow, you would as soon seek comfort 
from a butterfly. Senex is constantly fight- 
ing, so to say, and the Sybarite is constant- 
ly contemptuous and cynical, although he 
smiles without pause. Do you believe, my 
dear Alfred, that either of them holds the 
master-clew, or that the mystery of the lab- 
yrinth will be unraveled by them? Yet 
each is entirely confident, and each secretly 
wonders at the other and despises him. 

But what is the beautiful Rosamond 
whom we are all seeking? Is it the same, 
or has each his own, and are not Senex and 
the Sybarite equally sure of success? If I 
should give you my clew, and you should 
presently come face to face with Rosamond, 
might you not say that it was not at all 
the lady whom you were seeking, while I in 
turn might enter what I believe to be Rosa- 
mond’s bower, and find it Circe’s palace in- 
stead? I think not, my good Alfred. Rosa- 
mond is Protean, and takes the shape of in- 
dividual desire, but is still the same Rosa- 
mond. Senex distrusts every body. Why? 
Simply that he may prosper in this world. 
Why again? Because he believes that kind 
of prosperity to be happiness. It is happi- 
ness, satisfaction, contentment, that he de- 
sires. Or why, again, does the early Chris- 
tian gladly go to the beasts? Because he 
believes it to be his duty to confess his God, 
and to do his duty is the highest happiness. 
So the pleasant old divine—Dr. Hopkins, 
was it not ?—exhorted his devout hearers to 
be willing to be damned for the glory of God. 
It was not the misery of damnation, but the 
happiness of aiding in God’s glory, which 
was the doctor’s fair Rosamond. 

The mistake of Senex and of Sybaris is 
not in the end, but in the means. I think 
that their clew will break, as I think that 
of the pleasant old divine did. Why should 
a man wish to glorify a God who could re- 
quire his damnation? That was the prac- 
tical answer. The doctor was fine and meta- 
physical, logical. For if God be perfectly 
good and perfectly wise, and if he should 
desire individual damnation, that desire 
must be good and wise, and its gratification 
the furtherance of goodness and wisdom. 
Whew! My dear boy, that old doctor seems 
to me like a speculative spider spinning a 
cloudy theological cobweb. The tiniest 
humming-bird can dart through it. And 
even so one whiff of the sweet, cool breath 
of common-sense blows the web away. 

I think I know who has the clew of woven 
silk and gold that will not break, and which 
will bring her through the labyrinth to the 
bower we seek. It is in the hand of my 
dear friend Mrs. Margery Honeysuckle. Se- 
nex distrusts every body, Sybaris good- 
humoredly despises every body, and Mrs. 
Margery trusts every body. I do not say 
that when she catches Dick Turpin picking 
her pocket she believes Dick Turpin to be an 
honest man. No; but when she hears that 
Una has been found in a very equivocal po- 
sition, and that things look very question- 
able, and there are-a hundred shrugs and 
hints and whispers and looks, Mrs. Margery 
says, simply, “It isn’t true, and Una is as 
spotless as my own daughter.” It is because 
shetrusts character more than all and before 
all, and because she has learned how easy it 
is to seem guilty, because circumstances are 
so cruel. In George Eliot’s Middlemarch do 
you remember that Dorothea finds Ladislaw 
holding the hand of Mrs. Lydgate? Even 
Dorothea’s faith could not strive with what 
she saw, and she believed him false. But 
Mrs. Margery would have said that her faith 
was stronger than her sight, and that she 
would not believe until she knew that every 
thing was what it seemed. That is her clew. 
She trusts character, and distrusts appear- 
ance, and knows that human motives are 
not simple, but very complex. That is the 
clew by which Mrs. Margery Honeysuckle 
feels her way to the bower of the fair Rosa- 
mond, and I think she will find it sooner 
than Senex or Sybaris. 

Your friend, AN OLD BacHELor. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FOX FURS, 


fies furs are the special fancy of the season 
for muffs, boas, and trimmings. The most 
fashionable and rarest of these is the black-fox 
fur. This is a long, soft, rich black fur which 
forms the skin of a little animal found in Siberia. 
A set of muff and boa js almost as much prized 
as sables, and costs about $500. ‘The muff of 
these sets is usually darker than the boa, as the 
former is made of the soft velvet-like far on the 
head of the animal, while the boa is taken from 
the lighter parts that are tipped with gray or white, 
like silver-fox fur; moreover, the light fleece, 
when made in a round boa, falls open, and dis- 
closes the brown ground of the black fur. Fnr- 
riers have tried to prevent this by cutting the fur 
crosswise, but in vain. 

Black-fox far, as a trimming for velvet cloaks, 
is often called for by ladi¢s, who mistake it for 
the fine fisher fur, which is a far thicker, heavier 
fleece, and trims more effectively. 

Thessilver-fox fur is OT popularity for sets, 
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It is of a blue-grayish hue, with white tips, and 
is very long and light. The sets of muff and 
boa cost from $150 to $300, 

Blue-fox fur of light siwvery gray hue is very 
fashionable in Paris. ‘The lightest shades of 
this fur are preferred, while all other furs are 
prized for their darkness, A muff of this pretty 
gray fleece costs $25; a boa is the same price; 
and the trimming is $6 a yard. 


FISHER FUR. 


Fisher fur is a long brown fleece that resem- 
bles Hudson Bay sable. What furriers call fish- 
er-skin muffs cost from $35 to $50. ‘The fisher- 
tail furs are far finer, and are very soft, lustrous, 
and black. A set of muff and boa costs $150 
and upward. A trimming of these fisher-tails, 
we have already said, is often called erroneously 
black-fox fur. It is very expensive, costing from 
$30 to $40 a yard. 


EVENING DRESSES, 


Elaborate dresses for dinner-parties, the opera, 
and receptions are found in abundance at the 
modistes’ at this season. White faille dresses 
are especially in favor. We have already men- 
tioned the beautiful colored embroidery which 
forms the garniture for these. Many are also en- 
tirely white, and are trimmed with China crape 
flounces, over-skirt, and watered ribbon sashes 
as pure as snow. Another tastefal combination 
that is always in favor is a trimming of black 

ce and pink roses on white silk. A notable 
dress of this kind, just completed, is creamy white 
faille, made with a half train. There are five 
narrow ruffles on the three front breadths, and 
two wide flounces with black velvet binding on 
the back. A round wrinkled apron is finished 
by a very deep flounce of black lace, headed by 
a garland of roses, and the same flounce of lace 
is arranged in three rows to forma long over-skirt 
behind, where it is ornamented with branches of 
roses. ‘he low pointed corsage has a bertha of 
white tulle folds, with a frill of black lace, and 
corsage bouquets of roses. 

A holiday dress for a young girl just in her 
teens has the short skirt of rose-colored silk 
covered with raffles to the knee alternately of 
embroidered Swiss muslin and silk. The apron 
has a Swiss ruffle, while the back is formed of 
two straight breadths of silk draped in puffs and 
sashes. ‘The high waist has a belt in front and 
basque behind. A pale blue silk is similarly 
made. Another rose-colored silk has an over- 
skirt of white damask gauze. A dress-of the 
rosy gray hue called aurora has five bias bands 
of the silk, with pink pipings extending down 
the front from the waist; a bias flounce widely 
faced with pink trims the skirt, ‘The back is 
caught up in puffs by a pink sash, and the jockey 
basque has a pink vest. 

Among the ‘small items that go to make up 
**style” in dress trimmings are broad pipings or 
flat bindings nearly an inch wide on the edge of 
flouuces. If two shades of one color’ appear in a 
dress, the wide flat binding is of the lighter shade; 
if two different colors are used, the upper part of 
the flounce is faced with the bright hue chosen 
for binding. If a hem is turned up on the out- 
side edge of the flounce, it should be an inch 
wide; a piping fold at the top of the hem adds 
much to the beauty of the flounce; and all sew- 
ing-machine stitching is considered as detracting 
from it. Another fancy is to hold the fullness 
of flounces in double side pleats—that is, two 
pleats turned one way are placed near together, 
and a plain interval is left before the next cluster 
is placed. A pretty upright heading for flounces 
is also formed by a bias band of silk, bound on 
each side, and two inches wide when completed. 
‘This is then laid in clusters of three side pleats, 
and the middle pleat is caught down from the 
top to the plain space between. Pleated Swiss 
muslin, edged with machine-made Valenciennes 
lace, is placed low on the facing of light silk 
dresses, 

Some rich black silk dresses, blended with 
colors, are among the latest importations. One 
of these has the three front breadths of pale blue 
silk in lengthwise puffs, separated by bands of 
embroidered oak leaves. The long black train is 
draped by a faille sash of pale blue, lined with 
silk the color of the oak leaves. The black 
basque has a blue vest with leaf embroidery, 
and blue facing on the jockey basque. Another 
French dress has a black faille trained over-skirt, 
with a short petticoat of the new serpent green. 
The over-skirt is exquisitely embroidered with 
jet, and is draped by a’ serpent-colored sash. 


CHRISTMAS TOYS. 
DOLLY. 


Christmas is here again, and Santa Claus's 
pack is laden with treasures for the little folks. 
For the girls there are dolls that are exact 
copies of themselves, The wax of which they 
are made has the fresh pink tint of natural flesh ; 
their plump cheeks are dimpled, their rosy lips 
curved as if about to smile, their dewy blue eyes 
are shaded by long lashes and brows, and their 
real hair is rely set in the most natural man- 
ner; while over the face is an arch piquant ex- 
pression, very different from the silly doll-faces 
that have become proverbial. ‘There are dolls 
that can creep, sit down, stand alone, walk, 
open and close their eyes, cry, and say mamma 
and papa ; but the novelty of the season is the 
waltzing dolls—a gayly dressed conple who waltz 
around the room, now slowly, then rapidly, 
until they seem to be giddy, when they reverse 
and spin away again with renewed speed. ‘They 
can be, wound up to waltz fifteen minutes, and 
they cost from $75 to $125 a pair. Other ex- 
pensive wax dolls cost from $25 to $50, and 
with these is a small trunk containing a trous- 
seau of many changes of clothing—combs, jewel- 
xy7) toilette articles, fans, bonnets, shoes, gloves; 
and, indeed, every article of clothing worn by 

es is now copied in miniature for Dolly. 














Thus attired, the dolls represent babies, girls, 
and women. ‘There are boy-dolls in sailor suits 
and @ la militaire, infants in lace caps and long 
clothes, school-girls, young ladies in jauntiest 
costumes, and finally the bridal doll in wedding 
attire surrounded by her maids, 

The new dolls of waxed rubber are chosen by 
careful mothers, as they are very soft to the 
touch, endure much hard usage, and when 
broken or torn have no sharp, jagged edges to 
hurt the child ; moreover, they are as handsome 
as real wax dolls, and much less expensive: 
they cost, undressed, from $2 to $10. Dolly's 
dressing-cases, containing a wardrobe in perfect 
order, and on one shelf Dolly herself, cost from 
$8 to $75. 

The doll-houses are also complete in a way 
that delights girls’ hearts. A beautiful one has 
a drawing-room, with the pretty furniture uphol- 
stered with orange satin; vases ornament the 
mantel, pictures are hung, and a book-case is 
in one corner. For demoiselles with domestic 
tastes is a cabinet kitchen three feet long, fitted 
up with a range, cooking utensils, water-tank, 
and a china closet with well-filled shelves. This 
costs $39; smaller ones may be had for $10. 
Among single articles are tiny pianos of two or 
three octaves, worth from $4 to $9. Tin bed- 
steads, painted like rose-wood, have soft feather- 
beds, with covers and curtains of blue silk and 
white muslin, and cost from $2 to $6. Buffets, 
desks, toilette-stands, and book-cases are all ad- 
mirably copied, and ever a bathing-tub is pro- 
vided for the mistress of the tiny mansion. 


MECHANICAL TOYS, 


The ingenious mechanical toys for children of 
a larger growth are really works of art. One of 
the prettiest is a music-box with a globe of gold- 
fish above, in which is a shell that opens and dis- 
closes a fairy reclining in a grotto. A second 
musical toy represents a harp, on which a most 
comical negro affects to play: the price is $60. 
In a third a monkey drinks wine, and wipes his 
mustache with his napkin ; while a fourth is a 
clock with a monkey beside it playing cobbler. 
An opera-house has a stage, with tiny dancers 
that perform a ballet while the orchestra plays ; 
and a menagerie has music, and trained animals 
that appear to do the bidding of their mimic 
keeper. A doll thrums a piano; the notes of 
Jt Bacio ave before her, and the machinery in- 
side the piano plays the air. 


GROTESQUE TOYS, 


The comical toys for fun-loving little folks are 
theatrical moving figures representing Dun- 


dreary, Humpty - Dumpty, Grandfather Small- 


weed, pompous soldiers, policemen, dandies 
with huge heads and ridiculously attenuated 
limbs like stilts. Supple-jacks are of unheard-of 
proportions, and a surprise-box has-a jumping- 
jack with a voice that squeaks when the lid of 
the box springs open. 


ANIMALS. 


One of the greatest improvements in Kriss 
Kringle’s kingdom is the creation of animals 
with natural skins. Horses have real skins of 
horses; greyhoundsare naturally sleek and glossy; 
the poodles and ‘*Skyes” are as shaggy as pos- 
sible; and goats are homely enough for real goats, 
instead of being ‘‘ too nice for a goat,” as the lit- 
te purchasers used to declare they were. All the 
domestic animals are represented, as well as fero- 
cious-looking lions, tigers, spotted leopards, and 
growling bears. These are of various sizes, and 
cost, separately, from $2 to $30. Hobby-horses 
on rockers, or else to drag, have natural skins, 
and cost from $6 to $15. A Noah’s ark on 
wheels is a ‘‘ three-decker,” with natural-skinned 
animals peering through the windows. The dif- 
ferent sizes cost from $5 to $12. Menageries 
with wild and tame animals are shown, and the 
circus horses with spotted skins are not forgotten. 

FOR THE BOYS. 

The ‘dollar steam-engine,” so popular with 
boys last year, is now brought into practical use 
in very interesting ways. One is attached to a 
miniature ferry-boat, and propels it about in 
bath-tub or pond; another on a fire-engine 
throws a stream of water through a rubber 
hose, and has a shrill whistle. ‘The latter costs 
from $3 50 to $6. 

For boys there are also warehouses three or 
four stories high, having shelves packed with 
goods, a hatchway, etc, ; forts with artillery, 
sentinels that go back and forth, and files of 
soldiers marching about on dress parade; liv- 
ery-stables with natural-looking horses in the 
stalls, attended by hostlers; butcher shops with 
meats hanging on the wall, and smart butchers 
in their white aprons; street cars marked from 
“City Hall to Central Park,” with new sugges- 
tions of seats on top; tiny boats on waves (of 
green muslin) that float about as the boat is 
drawn along cost from $3 to $5; soldiers’ 
suits, with cap, knapsack, and gun, costing from 
$2 to $15; boxes of jugglers’ tricks, with direc- 
tions for performing them, are from $2 to $50; 
small billiard-tables are shown for boys, and 
games of every description; finally, there is a 
Punch and Judy show, with most comical fig- 
ures; this, with the theatrical fixtures, costs $18. 


CHRISTMAS-TREE ORNAMENTS. 

A chandelier of gayly colored glass balls is 
made to hang above the Christmas-tree, Ber- 
ries, grapes, peaches, plums, and other fruits in 
their natural size and color are made of trans- 
parent glass, that lights up beautifully on the 
boughs. Bright tin reflectors showing all the 
colors of the prism add to its beauty, and there 
are pretty little gilded ornaments for bedecking 
each limb, such as tiny bird-cages, Chinese lan- 
terns, American eagles, stars, and cherubs with 
outspread wings. Santa Claus, with his empty 
pack covered with snow, stands beside the tree.- 

For information received thanks are due, for 
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furs, to Messrs. C. G. Guntuer’s Sons; for 
dresses and dress materials, to Mrs. CONNELLY ; 
Miss Switzer ; and Messrs. ARNoLD, ConstA- 
BLE, & Co.; and for toys, to Messrs. StRas- 
BURGER, Preirrer, & Co.; and Enricus. ~ 





PERSONAL. 


A snort time since Mrs. M. V. Danieren, of 
Washington, in view of the demands made for 
equal pay oy the clerks of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, called upon President Grant, and desired 
him to SuRBCSE some means for establishing its 
legality. ¢ President met the question warm- 
ly, responding that through the system of ‘‘com- 
petitive examination” several ladies had already 
obtained clerkships equal to those of men, and 
that he was entirely in favor of the door being 
wide open, so as to allow of free competition, 
and also that he was prepared to further any 

lan looking toward such a worthy object—that 
is, U pay to both sexes for equal work. 

1 ROnaEY Grant, a son of the President, now 
in the Senior class at Harvard, has just been 
elected class poet. 

—As to JEFFERSON Davis, a Cincinnatian has 
presented to the Historical Society his veto of 
the joint resolution adopted by the Confederate 
Congress exempting newspaper men from active 
military duty. The Cincinnati Znguirer thinks 
“it was this ill-timed and ill-advised act upon the 
part of President Davis which caused the ulti- 
mate downfall of the Confederacy.” Guess not. 

—The Cuase family—one branch of it, at least 
—seems to be in luck. The great English Chan- 
eery suit of TomLey v. CHase heirs, involving 
$200,000,000, which has been thirty years in the 
courts, has been decided in favor of the CHasEs, 
about one hundred in number. Mr. B. F. Cuase, 
of Louisiana, received intelligence of this while 
watching the turning of the wheel in the late 
Louisville lottery. 

—Mr. GREELEY’s last editorial was headed 
“Abiding the Issue.” In it he said: “The 
South, we are told, has decided for Grant by a 
small majority; wherefore, those of the South 
who were not for Grant should conform to the 
judgment, and set to work to build up their sec- 
tion’s industrial and commercial prosperity. We 
heartily second the motion. Let the South, like 
the North, accept the situation.”” 

—Sir Sipnzy WATERLOw, the new Lord Mayor 
of London, began life as a printer's apprentice; 
went to Paris to seek work as a compositor, and 
was for some time employed at GALIGNANI’s. 
Then he returned to London, and joined his 
father and brother in a little shop, which grad- 
mally. grew into a large and wealthy establish- 
men 

—Captain Watson, a Boston skipper, just re- 
turned from. a long voyage, was told by a com- 
mission merchant the sad news that his wife 
had died. ‘Wife dead?’ said the captain; 
“well, now, do you know, I didn’t think she 
was long-lived. How’s freights ?”’ 

—Mr. Justice Hannen, of England, has just 
laid down with the greatest distinctness a de- 
cision that should arrest the attention of judges 
in this city, viz., the right of the foot passenger 
to cross the streets without injury to life or 
limb. ' He says people are entitled to cross the 


! road, and drivers are bound to take reasonable 


care that they do not drive over any one. 

—Mlle. TosteE, who first introduced opera 
bouffe into this city, is now in Brussels, playing 
high comedy: It is said she intends to float 
over hither again to resume her celebrated char- 
acter of the Grand Duchesse, 

—A few Sundays ago, in Edinburgh, a well- 
known clergyman, after reading: from the pulpit 
several announcements referring to Christian 
work in connection with his own church, said 
he had received a great many other notices with 
requests that he would intimate them to his con- 
gregation, but as he was not a Sunday edition of 

he North British Advertiser, he declined to do so. 

—Lady Groreiana CHATTERTON has addressed 
to the London Spectator a letter which seems to 
fix very clearly upon -Lord BroveHam the au- 
thorship of the novel of Albert Lunel, lately pub- 
lished by Harper & Broruers. She states that 
she was with Rogers, the poet, at one of his 
well-known little breakfast-parties, when Albert 
Trnel was browgnt to him from Lord BroucHam. 
Rocrrs gave the book to Lady CHaTrEerToN, 
charging her to read it quickly, and not to say 
who had written it. ‘I did so,’’ she continues, 
“and finished it by the time I went to a dinner- 
party ros the following day. In the evening I 
met Mr. Rogers, and he told me that he had sent 
to my house for the book, as Lord BroucHam 
had ordered it to be suppressed, the reason (as 
he had heard) being that many of the characters 
were from real life. I have never met with any 
one who read it before its suppression, except 
the late Dean Mirman, nor since its suppression, 
till within the last few months.” 

—Mr. ArtHuR Havisurton, son of “Sam 
Slick,’’ who has for some time been a clerk in 
the British War-office, has just been offered the 
post of Assistant Accountant-General in India— 
& post worth $10,000 a year. 

—The graves of Mozart, BEETHOVEN, and 
ScuuBERT were decorated on All-saints’ Day at 
Vienna with wreaths of oak leaves and various 
decorations designed by the musical societies in 
that city. 

—The yenerable Horace Brnney, of Phila- 
delphia, one of the graduating class at Harvard 
in 1797, has sent $1000 toward alleviating the 
losses of the college by the Boston fire. It has 
been susgestot that the alumni get up a literary 
diamond wedding for him. Few men live to see 
the seventy-tifth anniversary of their college 
sheep-skins. 

They grow famous people in Essex County, 
Massachusetts. . Of those who were born there 
(and emigrated), may be mentioned Joun G. 
Warrier, WILLIAM Lioyp Garrison, T. W. 
Hiearnson, CaLes Cusnina, NATHANIEL Haw- 
THORNE, BERT Pike, Lucy Larcom, Mary 
Axsieait_ Dopee (Gail Hamilton), EvizaBpeTu 
Stuart PHeirs, HANNAH F. GouLp, Mrs. Por- 
rer, Lucy Hoover, GrorGE Lunt, W. H. Pres- 
cort, Professor Fe:ton, E. P. WHIPPLE, W1LL- 
ram WINTER, Epes SarGent, R. T. PaIne, THE- 
OPHILUS Parsons, Rurus CuoaTe, RoBERT Ran- 
rout, Harriet Prescort SPorrorD, and Mary 
N. Prescort. 

—Mrs. Secret Fisx, according to a bright 
newspaper man, is ‘‘generally called the most 
sufficient of the ladies at Washington. She has 


has the reputation of being a quarreler, is a 
bland, agreeable host; and the domestic side of 
the State Department is perhaps as bright and 
pleasant as we could well make it.’’ 

—Emulating the good deeds of their father, 
Marruew and Joun Guy Vassar, sons of the 
founder of Vassar College, have decided to es- 
Sona Poughkeepsie a hospital that will cost 

—Tutoram: GavTIER has seven sons, all of 
whom are engaged in journalism in Paris. 

—Mr. Joun L. Bowes, of London, has forward- 
ed $25,000 for the relief of Boston. ‘‘ More pow- 
er to his L Bowe.” 

—Hon. Davip Metuisn, Congressman elect 
from the Ninth District of this State, was former- 
ly from Worcester, where he learned the trade 
of a printer twenty-five years ago, in the office of 
the Worcester Spy. 

—Henry Warp Beecuer, in one of his recent 
lecture-room talks, said: ‘*I used to love my fa- 
ther and mother, but I wasn’t always bubbling 
over with affection. When I was away from home 
I used to love’em most ee adeep sigh]. My 
father was one calculated to draw out affection. 
My second mother was not, though she was a 

ood, kind, Christian woman. Sometimes when 

was ‘going along’ I had no particular desire 
even to see my father. [Laughter.] But when 
things were settled, and my mischief was forgot- 
ten, I loved him very much [very softly, and dy- 
ing away with a sigh]. I never said to bim, 
that I remember, ‘I love you;’ yet I did for all 
that. And I know he loved me; for he told me 
so every timehe whipped me. [Laughter.] Yet 
I was never very conscious of any love for him. 
But I loved to do any thing for him.” 

—Mile. Lresnart, a vocal notability recently 
imported by Mr. Grav, brought with her a few 
necessary light little articles of apparel, which 
required twenty-eight large trunks to hold. 
They were taken to a room in Steinway Hall, 
and while Grav was looking after their remoy- 
al Lresxart herself pppenred, and must have 
thought he was examining the contents, for she 
struck a wild attitude, and exclaimed, ‘‘Gra- 
cious! was is dass? You breck inside my Klei- 
dergestell!”? ‘“‘Oh,” said Grav, “I was looking 
to see which you had bronght your voice in.’’ 

—THOMAS TaChmis id poral of the late Rev. 
Dr. Vinton is an admirable specimen of art. It 
is difficult to see how it could have been made 
more life-like. The doctor’s friends regard it 
as quite extraordinary. LeCLEaR was the fa- 
vorite pupil of Exxiort, and the writer of this 
‘personal’ has frequently heard that master of 
his profession express the belief that LeCizar 
would become, what he has become, one of the 
first of American portrait painters. 

—The Empress of Russia is in such feeble 
health as to lead to the belief that hereafter she 
will be compelled to live permanently in the 
milder climate of the Crimea. 

—From’a recent number of the London Court 
Journal we learn that on the death of Rey. AL- 
GERNON Peyron, the living,of Doddington, at 
that time the richest in England, yielding an 
annual income of $50,000, was, under the Dod- 
dington Division acts, split into seven distinct 
rectories and parishes—Doddington, Benwick, 
Wimblington, St. Wendreda (March), St. Mary’s 
(March), St. John’s (March), and St. Peter's 
(March). The foundation-stones of two of the 
churches provided for by this division were laid 
recently—that of St. Mary’s (March) being laid 
by Sir Tuomas Peyton, son of the late rec- 
tor, in the presence of the Bishop of Ely and 
Mrs. Browne, Lady Russet, and a large num- 
ber of the inhabitants. The foundation-stone 
of the Wimblington church was afterward laid 
by Lady Russeii. The Bishop of Ely made a 
short address, in which he urged upon his hear- 
ers not to undervalue the churehes about to be 
erected because they were provided free of cost, 
but expressed a hope that the division of the 
living would be for the religious advancement 
of the neighborhood. The Bishop of Ely, Mrs. 
Browne, Sir THomas Prrton, and Lady Rus- 
SELL afterward took luncheon with Mr. Ricu- 
arps, of Wimblington. 

—The ups and downs of fortune are pleasant- 
ly illustrated in the career of Mrs. Sanvs, a bright 
Title widow who lives near Oil City, Pennsyl- 
vania. She has made a comfortable fortune in a 
speculation in oil lands. Representing herself. 
as a poor woman, as she was, with a family to 
support, she induced a New York company own- 
ing lands near her residence to sell her 200 acres 
for $1800, paying a small sum down. She imme- 
diately resold a part for $10,000, put down with 
the proceeds what has proved one of the most 
successful oi] wells in the territory, and now 
asks for the property a round half million of 
dollars. 

—Mr. Srwarp’s house at Auburn is filled with 
testimonials of regard from ail quarters of the 
world, sent to him after his retirement from 

ublic life. There are specimens of ore from 

estern mines; specimens from the Art Acad- 
emy of Mexico; canes and snuff-boxes from all 
over creation. But the most curious present is 
a gorgeous silk banner from China, such as men 
trea have borne before them in processions, 
with the portrait of Mr. Sewarp in the centre, 
his son’s embroidered at the top, and aroun 
the border a grotesque crowd of hypothetical 
ancestors. 

—The new Grand Vizier of Turkey grew up 
from humble beginnings. He was formerly em- 
ployed in a tobacco factory, and afterward was 
waiter in a hotel. He still retains his simple 
habits, and is noted for the economy of his ex- 
penditures—a rare thing among the public men 
of Turkey. ss 

—Among the men who are prominent on the 
London press may be named Mr. Hix, editor 
of the Daily News, and Mr. GREENwoop, editor 
of the Pall Mall Gazette. The editor of the 
Standard is the son of Mr. Jounson, the pro- 
prietor of that lively journal—verbum sat sapi- 
enti; the editor of the Daily Telegraph is a lay 
figure, inspired by the high mind of Mr. Epwarpd 
Levy; Mr. Epwarp Bortawick, the editor of 
the Morning Post, writes none of the oe 
admirable but invariably day-after-the-fuir lead- 
ers which appear in that paper; the editor of the 
Morning Advertiser, Mr. A. B. RicHARDS, was 
formerly a leader-writer on the Standard, and 
does write a leader a day, generally the first; 
the editor of the Globe wrote last season the 
“Sketches in the House of Commons ;” and the 
editor of the Zcho, Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD, usual- 
ly writes the first and longest of the ‘Notes of 
the Day’’ in his paper, which are models of mod- 


a calm and interesting face, gracious manners, | esty, pure English, clear style, and profound 
and looks the hostess. Mr, I'isH, although he | thonght. ‘ 
— | 
Hosted ‘by 1008 e 
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‘TAPESTRY 
DESIGN FOR 
LAMBREQUINS. 
Description of 
:Symbols: @ Black; 
Red; @ ist (dark- 
est), 8 2d, 0 3d 

(lightest), Fawn. 
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Tapestry Design for Lambrequins. 


Trese lambrequins may be used for trim- 
ming large and small baskets, étagéres, corner 
ae brackets, ete. They are worked, according to 

Fig. 3.—Borper FOR WALL the purpose for which they are designed, on 

Basker.—Fout Size. coarse or fine canvas with zephyr worsted in the 

colors given inthe description of symbols. The 

design may also be worked with beads on silk canvas, varying the colors to harmo- 
nize with the furniture of the room. 


Embroidered Wall-Basket, Figs. 1-3. 
Tuts wall-basket is of white wicker-work, lined with blue cashmere. Through the 


upper and under open-work edge of the front is run blue satin ribbon. ‘The middle 
close part is trimmed with a strip of gray 


rate tabs formed as shown by the illustration, 
which are joined to the bottom at the under end, 
and are fastened together at some distance from 
the upper edge with plates of bronze as shown 
by the illustration; the tabs are trimmed on the 
inside edge with an inlaid strip of gold. The 
bottom of the basket is covered on the inside 
with light gray gros grain, and is trimmed with 
satin stitch embroidery of saddler's silk in various colors. The tabs may be cut of 
card-board in the shape shown by the illustration, and covered with colored cloth or 
gros grain; and the plates of bronze at the upper edge may be replaced by application 
figures of colored velvet. The handle should then be made of split cane strips coyered 
with cloth or silk and wound with colored silk or gold cord. 


cloth an inch and three-quarters wide, Crochet and Embroidered Cradle Coverlet. 


which is ornamented in the design shown Tue foundation for this coverlet is worked with brown or light gray zephyr worsted 
by Fig. 2 in half-polka stitch and point Leatser anp Vetver im the ordinary Tunisian or Victoria crochet stitch. The crocheting should be worked 
Russe with dark and light blue saddler’s Emery CusHion. rather close, for which pur- 
silk, and is edged with button-hole stitch pose the needle should not be 
scallops of similar silk. The design too coarse. The pattern rows 
figures may also be applied with light and dark of the Victoria crochet stitch con- 
brown cloth, as shown sist of one round going forward 
by Fig.1. Instead and one round going back 
of this border, each; in the first of these 





Fig. 2.—Borprr For WALL- 
Basket.—Foix Size. 












































that shown by rounds take up one loop 
Fig. 3 may from each st. (stitch), 
be used, and in the second 
This round cast off 
each st. on the 

needle, draw- 

ing the 

thread 





Fancy-work Basket. 


Fig. 1.—Emprorwrerep WALL-BASKET. 


der consists of a strip of bine cloth an inch and 
seven-eighths wide, cut in points on both sides, 
on which is set a narrower strip of gray 
cloth cut out in the design shown by Fig. © 
3, and embroidered in point Russe — 
stitches with blue saddler’s silk. ‘The 
basket may, of course, be trimmed 
in any other color to match the 
general decoration of the 
room. 


Leather and Velvet 
Emery Cushion. 
‘Tuts pretty lit- 
tle emery cush- 
ion, which 
may also be 
vsed for 


through once. The raised dots on the outer edge 
of the coverlet are always formed inthe second 
round of a pattern row, crocheting 5 ch. 
(chain stitch) for each dot. For the hor- 
izontal rows of dots work one dot after 

every two loops cast off, and in the 
second pattern row transpose the 
dots. For the vertical rows of 

dots form always alternately 
one dot in one and one dot 
in the next pattern row 

at the corresponding 
point; these dots 
should also come 
transposed. Af- 
ter finishing 
the crochet- 
























nament the 
foundation, as 
shown by the 
illustration, with 
separate star-shaped 
figures, which are work- 
ed with filling silk of va- 
rious bright colors in point 
Russe; in the original the 
leaves of the star figures are al- 
ternately made of red, blue, green, 
and white silk, and the short stitches 
at the points of the leaves are worked 
with white silk. For the centre of each 
figure work a knot of corn-colored silk. The 
Greek border between the rows of dots is work- 
ed with corn-colored filling silk in cross stitch. 
To make the fringe on the outer edge of the coverlet 
tie worsted strands of. four threads each in the various 
colors of the foundation figures into the edge stitches at 
intervals of a quarter of an inch each, divide every two 
strands side by side into halves, tie these halves together a 
quarter of an inch from the upper knot, then again join all the 
threads of each strand, and again tie a knot, as shown by the 
illustration. Line the coverlet with gray woolen material or 
and seven-cighths high, not including the handle, twenty-two muslin, or else a lining may:be knitted very loose, in rounds 
inches and a half in circumference at the top, and twelve inches going back and forth, with colored worsted, The colors, of 
and seven-eighths at the bottom. ‘The basket consists of sepa-  SEcTIon or Crocurr aNp EmprorpereD CRADLE CovERLET. — course, can be varied at will, 


a pocket 
pincushion by 
leaving off the 
handle, consists of 
a flat cushion, shaped 
as shown by the illus- 
tration, half an inch thick, 
two inches long, and an inch 
and seven-eighths wide, which 
is filled with emery, and is cov- 
ered with gray pressed leather, and 
on’ the edge with violet velvet. The 
leather covering is furnished on the up- 
per side of the cushion with a medallion of 
gray silk on which a monogram is worked 
with gold thread and violet saddler’s silk in satin 
and half-polka stitch. A handle made of fine gray 
silk cord serves to hang up the cushion. Instead of. 
leather, cloth or silk may be used for coyering the cush- 
ion, and the trimming may be worked with silk of the same 
color in satin and half-polka stitch. In‘this case petit point 
embroidery on silk canvas would be pretty for the monogram. 


Fancy-work Basket. 


‘Tus pretty oval basket of red Russia leather is two inches 


SE 
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Fig. 3.—Lavy’s 
Brack Fer 
Har. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Winter Hats and 
Bonnets, Figs. 1-9. 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Mrss’s 
Dark Brive Ferr Har. 
This hat, with medium- 
sized crown and turned-up 
rim two inches wide, is of 
dark blue felt. ‘The rim 
is coyered on the outside 
with dark blue velvet. 
The trimming consists of 
a bias strip of blue silk 
foulard dotted with white 
four inches and_seven- 
eighths wide, which is 


Fig. 8.—Frame or Bonnet, 


Fie. 6. 






Fig. 7.—Lapy’s Brack 
Vetvet Bonner. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 6.] 


wound around the crown as shown by the illustration, and a bow of the 


same material set on the right side. 


A blue feather aigrette is fast- 


ened in the knot of the bow. Fig. 2 shows the frame of the hat with 


the rim turned up evenly all around. 








































Lapy’s Poprrs Waxkine Suit. 











Fig. 1.—Miss’s Dark Buus Fer 
Har.—[See Fig. 2.] 







Zs Fig. 2.—F rane 
or Fett Hat, Fie. J. 


Fig. 9.—Muiss’s 
Brack Fert 
Har. 





Fig. 3.— Lapy’s 
Brack Ferr Hat. 
The turned-up rim 
of this hat is an inch 
and seven -eighths 
wide in front and 
seyen-eighths of an 
inch’ wide in the 
back, and is covered 
with black velvet on 
the outside, The 
crown of the hat 
is wound with two 
pieces of black wa- 
tered ribbon three 
inches and a quarter 
wide each, which do 
not reach to the 
middle of the back, 
but fall over the 
rim of the hat four 
mches and seven- 
eighths long, an 
inch. and _ three- 
quarters from the 
middle of the back, 
and are caught to- 
gether at the ends 
with a bow of sim- 
ilar ribbon; this 
bow consists of sev- 
eral short loops and 
ends, and of two 
sloped ends three- 
quarters of a yard 
long. Asingle piece 
of pleated ribbon 
covers the middle 
of the back of the 
crown. The trim- 
ming for the hat 
consists of two 
black ostrich feath- 
ers set at the right 
side and turned to- 
ward the back, and 
of two green feath- 
ers, which are set on 
in the opposite di- 
rection, and are fin- 
ished with a bird’s 
wing of small 
changeable feath- 
ers. 

Figs. 4 and 5.— 
Lapy'’s Brack 


Fig. 5.—FraMe or 






Hat, Fie. 4. 













Fig. 4.—Lapy’s Brack Tut 
and Famite Har.—[See Fig. 





TuLte anp Farrer Hat. 
The frame of this hat, 
which is shown by Fig. 5, 
consists of a low, soft crown 
and a straight; ‘stiff rim, 
which is two inches -and 
a half wide in the middle 
of the front and an inch 
and ‘a quarter wide in the 
middle of the back. The 
crown and rim of the hat 
are covered with several 
layers of tulle, and the rim 
is bound with satin, towhich 
are joined two narrow folds 
of velvet. ‘The remainder of the rim is trimmed with gathered black lace. 
The crown of the hat is covered with a scarf of black figured silk tulle a 
quarter of a yard wide, edged with lace an inch and a half wide, which is 
arranged so that the tulle forms a large puff on the front half of the crown, 
and that the lace falls in pleats over the edge of the crown. The scarf also 
falls in two ends each three-quarters of a yard in length over the back of 





Brack VELVET 
Bonnrr.—[See 
Figs. 7 and 8.} 
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the hat. The trimming consists of a pleated 
piece of double light blue gros grain nineteen 
inches and a quarter long, which is sloped off on 
one side so that it is three inches and a quarter 
wide at the front end and six inches and a half 
at the back end; this pleated piece is set on in 
the middle of the front as shown by the illustra- 
tion. ‘The stitches used in setting on the gros 
grain are covered by a knot of the same. A blue 
heron feather is set on back of the pleating. A 
wound strip of blue gros grain is set inside of 
the rim. 

Figs. 6-8.—Lapy’s Brack Vetvet Bonnet. 
The high crown of this bonnet is covered with 
black velvet. ‘The projecting rim, which is 
turned up in the front and down in the back, is 
an inch and seven-eighths wide in front and only 
an inch and a quarter wide in the back, and is 
covered with several layers of tulle and bound 
with satin. The crown of the bonnet is encircled 
with black velvet ribbon two inches and three- 
quarters wide, with satin facing which falls in a 
Joop ten inches and a half long, and two ends 
each thirty-two inches long in the back. ‘The 
crown is wound also with a scarf of black figured 
silk tulle seventy-two inches long, edged with 
lace two inches wide, which falls in the back in 
two loops and ends, as shown by Figs. 6 and 7. 
The revers is covered with pleated lace two 
inches and a half wide. ‘The trimming for the 
bonnet consists of a pink and a blue ostrich 
feather set on as shown by the illustrations, and 
a spray of tea-roses. Inside of the bonnet in 
front is a band of stiff lace covered with two rows 
of gathered lace an inch and three-quarters wide 
each. Fig. 8 shows the frame of the bonnet. 

Fig. 9.—Miss’s Brack Fert Har. This hat, 
with flat crown and broad, rolled brim, is of 
black felt. The crown is surrounded with black 
velvet ribbon two inches and a half wide, and 
narrower black gros grain ribbon; both ribbons 
fall in loops and ends in the back. On the left 
side is a bow of black gros grain ribbon and sey- 
eral black and red feathers. 


Lady's Poplin Walking Suit. 
See illustration on page 5. 

‘Tuts suit is made of light brown poplin. The 
skirt is trimmed with a wide box-pleated flounce, 
and the over-skirt with fringe. ‘he Dolman is 
made of black velvet, lined with lustring and 
thinly wadded, and trimmed with black guipure 
lace and a braiding of coarse black silk round 
cord, Brown velvet bonnet, trimmed with rolls 
of gros grain of a lighter shade and gros grain 
ribbon and feathers, 


Lady’s Cashmere Walking Suit. 
See illustration on page 5. 

Dress with double skirt of gray cashmere ; 
the skirt is trimmed with several flounces, which 
are scalloped on the under edge and bound with 
gros grain of a darker shade. ‘The over-skirt is 
also ent in scallops. Mantilla of black cashmere 
and lustring lining, trimmed with satin stitch 
embroidery and fringe. Gray velvet bonnet, 
trimmed with gray gros grain ribbon, black lace, 
and a spray of pink roses, 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


LIZZIE DEEMS IT NECESSARY TO CALL CUN- 
! NING TO HER AID. 


Tue first thing Lily saw when she recovered 
consciousness was Lizzie’s face bending down to 
hers. In that instant Lizzie began to act as all 
women do, upon every possible occasion. If 
those who enlist in the ranks of the drama would 
but act on the stage as they act off it, there would 
be no talk of the decadence of dramatic art. 
Every trace of anxiety vanished from Lizzie’s 
face as Lily’s eyes looked into hers, and she 
smiled so brightly and nodded so encouragingly 
as to infuse strength into the heart of her friend, 

**Where am I, Lizzie?” 

“With friends, my dear. The theatre was so 
hot that I almost fainted myself,” 

‘*Did I faint, then? How foolish of me!” 
A look of joy filled her eyes as they lighted on 
her brother. ‘‘Oh, Alfred !” 

He knelt by her side, and she took his hand 
and retained it. By this time the theatre was 
fast being emptied. F 

“¢T remember now what it was that oyercame 
me. The horrible sight of that man dying!” 

She shuddered, and Lizzie said, briskly, 

“‘Never mind; we're not going to think of 
that any more. It was only'a piece of acting, 
after all. Weill go to see something more lively 
next time.” 

And Lizzie nodded emphatically at Alfred, 
who answered, 

“Yes, we will. I didn't know what sort of a 
piece this was, or I shouldn’t have brought you to 
see it.” 

“‘But Mr. Sheldrake knew,” remarked Liz- 
zie, with a sharp glance in the direction of that 
gentleman. 

“*T assure you I did not,” was Mr. Sheldrake’s 
reply. ‘‘ You do me great injustice, and not for 
the first time to-night. I have too high a regard 
for Miss Lily to cause her Pane She knows that, 
Iam sure; and so does Alfred.” 

“I know it well,” interposed Alfred, eagerly ; 
**and Lily knows it too. How can you be so 
unjust, Liz?” 

“This is the first time I have seen the play,” 
continued Mr, Sheldrake, ‘and I had no idea it 
was any thing of this kind,” 
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He spoke the untruth with a perfect air of in- 
jured innocence. 

During the passage at arms, Lily had regarded 
Alfred with anxious solicitude, and now he asked, 

“Isn't Liz mistaken and unjust, Lily? To 
put the blame on Mr. Sheldrake!” 

Lily turned to her friend. ‘I am sure you 
are mistaken, dear Lizzie,” she said. ‘I’m so 
sorry for all this. I am the only one to blame 
for being so weak and foolish.” 

This brought Mr. Sheldrake out in full force ; 
he was almost tender in his expressions of sym- 
pathy for Lily, and he even relented so far to- 
ward Lizzie as to hold up a warning finger to 
her as a caution not to be unjust to her friends 
for the future. 

“And now,” he said, when Lily was ready to 
depart, ‘‘I propose we go and have a little sup- 

er.” 


“No, thank you,” said Lizzie, in a decided 
tone, not at all softened by the evidence of Mr. 
Sheldrake’s magnanimity. 

Mr. Sheldrake bit his lip. 

“*You speak for all,” he said. 

“T think so,” replied Lizzie, gazing at him 
steadily, ‘Lily will not go without me, and 
of course Alfred must see me home.” 

‘Why won't you accept Mr. Sheldrake’s in- 
yitation, Liz?” asked Alfred, uneasily. 

“Daddy is waiting up for me,” she replied, 
‘and we have a long way to go. And besides, 
Lily is unwell.” 

For one instant, Mr. Sheldrake hesitated; the 
next, he accepted the position. 

‘Well, it’s of no use trying to persuade you. 
A willful woman will have her way. How do you 
propose we shall go home?” he asked of Lizzie, 
in a tone of sarcastic politeness. ‘‘ Your way is 
different from ours.” 

Lizzie decided this without hesitation. They 
would all go in one cab, and drop Lily at the door 
of her grandfather’s house in Soho, and then Al- 
fred: should see Lizzie home. Mr. Sheldrake 
made no demur to her suggestion, and the par- 
ty drove from the theatre. But he stopped the 
cab at the corner of the little street in Soho, and 
said that the driver need not turn, as he could 
see Lily the few yards she had to go. He jumped 
out of the cab, and said to Alfred, 

“ By-the-bye, Alf, I want to say a word or two 
to you. The girls will excuse us for a moment.” 

Alfred and he walked half a dozen steps from 
the cab, and then he turned upon Alfred, and 
asked what was the meaning of Lizzie’s behavior. 

“*T don’t know,” replied Alfred; ‘I never saw 
her in such a humor before.” 

“*She’d better not show herself off often in the 
same light,” said Mr. Sheldrake, in a threaten- 
ing tone, ‘‘or she and I may quarrel. I’m not 
in the humor to be trifled with. Let her know 
this; and the sooner she knows it the better.” 

“*T hope you don’t think I am to blame for 
what has occurred.” 

‘*T haven’t stopped to think. When a man’s 
made mad, as I've been to-night, he doesn’t think 
of much else but the cause. Look here, Alfred, 
I don’t want to pry into your secrets, my boy, 
and I don't want to spoil your love - making. 
You know best whether I've been a iriend to you 
or not—” 

**You have been,” interrupted Alfred, eagerly ; 
“a true friend |” 

“* Well, then, I'm not going to be made to look 
small by any sweetheart of yours. I’ve nothing 
to say against Lizzie ; but she mustn't come any 
of her tricks with me. Now, you've got some 
control over her, I don’t doubt. She'll heed 
what you say. Take my advice, Tell her to be 
more civil to me for the future, If she isn’t—” 
here he paused, and gave Alfred a significant 
look—‘‘ well, if she isn’t, I might turn rusty. 
And that might be awkward for you, Alf.” 

‘There was no mistaking his meaning, and Al- 
fred’s heart sickened at the threat conveyed in 
the words. It suited Mr. Sheldrake not to no- 
tice Alfred’s discomposure, and they returned to 
the cab in silence. 

“Dll walk with you, Lily,” said Lizzie, as Mr. 
Sheldrake held out his hand to assist Lily from 
the cab; ‘‘it’s only a few steps, and the cab can 
wait.” 

But Mr, Sheldrake put a restraining hand upon 
her arm. 

“T can see Miss Lily safely to her door,” he 
said, politely. ‘‘You have a long way to go, and 
Mr. Musgrave is waiting up for you, you said. 
rey, late, and you'd best be moving. Eh, Al- 

red ?” 

“* Yes, yes,” returned Alfred, hurriedly ; ‘‘ we 
must rattle on. Good-night, Lil dear. Good- 
night, Mr, Sheldrake. I'll see you to-morrow 
some time.” 

Mr. Sheldrake raised his hat to Lizzie, and the 
cab drove away. For a few moments neither 
Lizzie nor Alfred spoke. ‘Their thoughts were 
not in unison, But Lizzie, the more gentle na- 
ture of the two, presently crept close to Alfred 
and placed her hand in his. He threw it from 
him angrily, She resented this at first, and 
shrank from him; buat a better feeling came 
upon her soon, and she asked : 

‘*What haye I done, Alfred, that you behave 
in this manner to me ?” 

‘‘Done!” he repeated, with bitter emphasis, 
‘* Been the ruin of me, I shouldn't wonder !” 

“Alfred !” 

“Oh yes,” he said, sullenly. ‘It’s all very 
well for you to cry Alfred in that tone; but it 
won't mend matters, I thought you loved me—” 

“*Have I not proved it, Alfred?” she inter- 
rupted, in a tone of sadness. 

‘But I have found out my mistake,” he con- 
tinued, not heeding her words; ‘‘it’s always the 
way. Mr. Sheldrake is right in what he says 
about women: no man ought to trust them,” 

“Do you think you ought not to trust me? 
Do you think there is any thing in the world 
that I would not do for your sake? Oh, Alfred, 
you speak blindly!” 








“*T am the best judge of that,” he returned, 
quickly ; ‘‘ you don't knowall. If there is noth- 
ing in the world that you would not do for my 
sake, why should you act in such a manner to- 
night as to set Mr. Sheldrake dead against me ?” 

Lizzie did not reply for a few moments; her 
face was turned toward her lover, as if striving 
to read his thoughts. She could not see his feat- 
ures distinctly in the gloom of the cab, but his 
voice was a sufficient index to the trouble that 
possessed him. 

“ You speak as if you were afraid of Mr. Shel- 
drake, Alfred ?” 

“*T should have reason to be if he turned rusty. 
He gave me a warning to-night.” 

“*Because I displeased him ?” 

“*Yes, because of you. It makes me sick to 
think of it, to speak of it, I wish I was dead! 
I am the most miserable wretch in the world! 
If it were not for you and Lily, I think I should 
make away with myself.” 

“Don't speak like that, Alf,” said Lizzie, pla- 
cing her arm tenderly around him; ‘‘it breaks my 
heart to see you so unhappy. I know you love 
me and Lily. And you ought to be sure that we 
ave better friends to you than Mr. Sheldrake can 
be, and that we would do more for you if it was 
in our power.” 

“That's it, If it was in your power. But it 
isn’t, and it is in Mr, Sheldrake’s; and he has 
behaved like a true friend to me,” 

“Sometimes I ask myself why, Alfred,” said 
Lizzie. ‘* What is his motive?” 

“*T know that you are prejudiced against him ; 
and that’s the reason you suspect him, and can’t 
be civil to him. You think he wouldn't do me a 
kindness without a motive?” 

“*T am sure he wouldn't,” said Lizzie, firmly ; 
“and I am sure of another thing—that you, in 
your heart, do not like him. I wish you had nev- 
er seen him.” 

“T wish I hadn't,” groaned Alfred. 

“* And yet you have told me he was your best 
friend, Alfred,” said Lizzie. 

“Don’t badger me, Liz, for God’s sake! I 
am almost torn to pieces as it is. You ought to 
comfort me, and try and make things better for 


“Ah, if I could! If I knew how to, how gladly 
would I! Why not confide entirely in me, Alf? 
Who can have a better right to your confidence 
than the girl that loves you with all her heart 
and soul ?—as I do, Alf, my dear! Come now, 
tell me all. Who knows? Something good may 
come of it. What's your trouble?” 

** Money.” 

“Yes, I know that; and that you owe Mr. 
Sheldrake more than you can pay. Tell me how 
it all came about, dear.” 

So by many little endearing ways she coaxed 
him to tell her the whole of his miserable story. 
How, excited by the glowing accounts in the 
papers of the easy manner in which fortunes 
could be madc on the turf, he had commenced to 
bet, a few shillings at a time at first; how he 
attended races, and how one unfortunate day he 
won a few pounds, and came home flushed with 
the idea that he had found the philosopher's 
stone ; how little by little he had been led on, 
with the inevitable result of losing more than he 
could afford; how on one important race, when 
the prophets and tipsters in every one of the pa- 
pers had declared—in such glowing and confi- 
dent terms that it was impossible to resist the 
temptation of making a bold plunge for fortune 
—that a certain horse could not possibly lose, he 
had used money which did not belong to him, 
and how the horse came in last instead of first. 

**T had to make up that money, of course,” he 
continued ; ‘‘I had to get it somehow: and I did 
get it—never mind in what manner, You can 
imagine what I suffered, Liz! I thought I had 
fortune in my hands; and I had, but I was trick- 
ed out of it—for the whole affair was a swindle; 
and I shouldn't wonder if some of the prophets 
and tipsters were notin it. The horse was never 
intended to win ; and they swore it couldn't lose.” 

He derived comfort from the confession he was 
making; he took no blame to himself; and he 
did not, when he reached this point, tell her the 
story of the theft from the iron box. Then he 
went on to narrate how he had made Mr. Shel- 
drake’s acquaintance, and how that gentleman 
had lent him money from time to time, and how 
misfortune continued to pursue him. He would 
have had his pockets filled with money over and 
over again if it had not been that things invari- 
ably went wrong with him just at the critical 
moment. 

“Tt was from no want of judgment on my 
part, Liz. I had got to learn as much as any of 
the prophets and tipsters, and yet I could never 
manage to turn up trumps. _I saw other fellows, 
who didn’t know in their whole bodies as much 
as I knew in my little finger, make hundreds and 
hundreds of pounds. ‘Then there were others 
who had been almost as unlucky as I have been, 
and who all at once made a great strike, and 
rolled in money. It only wants sticking to, Liz. 
T'll make all our fortunes yet; you see if I don’t! 
‘There's the City and Suburban coming on; and 
I know something that ‘ll open their eyes. And 
when I pay Mr, Sheldrake the money I owe him, 
T'll cut with him, if it’s only to please you; al- 
though he’s behaved like a brick to me, mind 
that, Liz!” 

By the time he had reached the end of his re- 
cital he had recovered some of his good spirits. 
Lizzie listened in silence, and interrupted him 
only once, to ask him whether he ever made any 
bets with Mr. Sheldrake. 

“Oh no,” was the reply; ‘Sheldrake will 
never bet with me, Liz. hy, sometimes he 
tries to persuade me not to back a horse that I’m 
sweet on, and even tries to persuade me not to 
bet on races at all, ‘It’s a bad game, Alf,’ he 
has said to me more than once, ‘ it’s a bad game, 
unless you’ve got a strong bank at your back, and 
unless you can hold out for a long time.’ Well, 
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then, I ask him how it was he had managed to 
make his money; and he can’t help telling me 
the truth. He was dead broke, Liz, in a worse 
fix than I’m in now—ay, a thousand times worse 
—he has told me so lots of times; but he stuck 
to it until on one race he had taken a bet of a 
thousand pounds to ten, and his horse won, 
There he was, all right in a minute. He was a 
made man directly the horse passed the winning- 
post. He told me bow he threw his hat in the 
air, and how he almost danced for joy. Then 
the money began to roll in. That's how it is, 
Liz. You've only got to stick to it long enough, 
and to keep your heart up.” 

“Do you bet with any of Mr. Sheldrake's 
friends, Alf?” asked Lizzie. 

“* With one—Con Staveley.” 

Lizzie repeated, under her breath, ‘‘ Con Stave- 
ley !” as if desiring to fix thename in her memory, 

“*He’s a good fellow, too,is Con. He gives 
me long odds—longer than I should be able to 
get from any other of the commission agents or 
from any of the clubs. One of these days I shall 
give him a nip, as sure as fate. He has told me 
s0, often, laughingly. ‘You'll nip me one of 
these fine days, Alf,’ he said; ‘and I shall 
have to hand you over a big check. Well, you 
may as well have it as any body else,’ And I 
mean to have it, Liz, If I don’t make it ont of 
the City and Suburban, I'll make it out of the 
Derby. Would you like to go to the Derby, Liz? 

**And so,” concluded Alfred, when he came 
to the end of his story, which he had told and 
colored in such a way as to make it appear that 
it was only by an extraordinary combination of 
ill chances that he was not ‘‘ rolling in money” at 
the present time, ‘‘ you see where my chance lies. 
I shall be sure to come up all right, if I go on. 
And I must go on, Liz; that’s a fact. It’s my 
only chance. And as Mr. Sheldrake can shut 
me up at any minute, I must be careful not to 
offend him. I want you to be civil to him, for 
my sake, if you won't for his own.” 

“T'll try to, Alf.” 

“That's a dear! I can’t understand why you 
are so bitter against him. At one time you were 
always praising him ; and you've some reason to 
be thankful to him. I’m sure he’s been very kind 
to you and Mr. Musgrave.” 

**Tt looks so,” said Lizzie, thoughtfully, ‘* out- 
wardly.” 

She said no more; for she was keen enough to 
see that many conflicting influences were at work. 
That Alfred was blind to Mr. Sheldrake’s char- 
acter was plain ; and, indeed, the feeling she en- 
tertained against him was really nothing more 
than a matter of prejudice. But ber instincts 
were dead against him; and she thoroughly dis- 
trusted him. There is often in woman’s char- 
acter a sort of unreasoning reason, to the whisper- 
ings of which she tenaciously clings, even though 
outward evidence almost surely proves it to be 
based upon false grounds, And in the majority 
of instances the instinct which prompts this re- 
fusal of direct evidence is correct. Mr. Sheldrake 
had become Lizzie’s Doctor Fell ; and she judged 
him accordingly. She saw the warm passion 
which he entertained for Lily, and although she 
was convinced that Lily loved Felix, she was puz- 
zled by her friend’s conduct toward Mr. Shel- 
drake. - At one time Lily was cold to him, at an- 
other she was kind ; and often she showed an anx- * 
ious solicitude to please him. The two girls 
were firm and affectionate friends, and exchanged 
many confidences; but the one subject which 
Lizzie was most anxious to hear spoken of was 
steadily avoided by her friend. Many a time 
had Lizzie introduced Felix’s name and Mr, Shel- 
drake’s for the express purpose of inviting or 
eliciting an avowal, but Lily had invariably turn- 
ed the conversation into another channel. That 
Lily was suffering was evident to the eyes of her 
friend. Lizzie had said to herself, ** Perhaps it is 
because Felix doesn’t speak.” ‘The conversation 
she had had with Alfred this night set her think- 
ing more seriously. She yearned to set matters 
right; but turn which way she did, one obstacle 
started up constantly before her—Mr, Sheldrake, 
He seemed to hold them all in his power by the 
relations which existed between him and Alfred, 
As she thought of the terrible blow he could in- 
flict upon them all, she began to hate him. Al- 
fred was powerless; Lily was powerless; Mr. 
Musgrave was powerless. Lizzie had a large 
share of woman's wit and cunning, and much con- 
fidence in herself. In her musings now, Mr. Shel- 
drake presented himself to her in the light of a 
foe to her dearest hopes, as one who was weaving 
treacherous webs around her friends; and she 
found herself watching him, and looking about 
her for some means to break the threads, and so 
defeat him. ‘‘If I had some one to help me,” 
she thought, ‘some man to depend upon who 
is not in Mr. Sheldrake’s power. Felix!” She 
started; for the name had come so suddenly 
upon her, and with such vivid force as to make 
her almost fancy that she had really heard it 
spoken. Felix! The man of all others whom 
she would have chosen; the man of all others 
upon whom she could best depend, The thought 
of him gave her such hope and comfort that she 
kissed Alfred tenderly. He returned her caress, 
and called her a dear good girl, and told her how 
he loved her. 

Mr. Musgrave, who was waiting up for Lizzie, 
heard the sound of the cab wheels, and ran to 
the gate. 

“* Will you come inside, Alfred ?” he asked. 

“No, thank you,” was the reply. ‘* I will bid 
Lizzie good-night here.” 

“T'll be in presently, daddy,” said Lizzie, with 
a kiss, which sent the old man into the house with 
a light heart, 

As the lovers stood together in the quiet night, 
some better influences, born of the peace which 
surrounded him and of the cons¢iousness of the 
love which Lizzie bore toward him, entered Al- 
fred’s heart, and he experienced a genuine feeling 
of regret g ging of the | It had floated 
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VANITY. 


T seems to us a little hard to accuse this 

young lady of vanity, for she is only endeav- 
oring to do what all women, and the majority 
of men, have done ever 
since mirrors were in- 
vented—that is to say, 
ever since there were 
brooks and ponds ca- 
pable of reflecting the 
human face divine. 
Looking at one’s self in 
a glass does not neces- 
sarily imply vanity; it 
is quite as often pro- 
duced by what Mr. 
Darwin styles _self-at- 
tention, a quality more 
commonly called self- 
consciousness, which is 
often most strongly de- 
veloped in persons who 
have by no means an 
exalted opinion of their 
own personal or mental 
attractions. We sus- 
pect, however, that the 
young lady in our pic- 
ture, from the confident 
attitude assumed by her 
elbows, is not troubled 
by any mauvaise honte 
about her charms, but 
merely wishes to see if 
she “looks nice.” But 
who hung the mirror in 
that painfully elevated 
position? we wonder. 
Likely enough, some 
elderly virgin, once ac- 
customed to see a bloom- 
ing visage set in its 
frame, has hung it out 
of reach that she may 
no longer be annoyed by 
its tell-tale truthfulness; 
or, more likely still, it is 
placed thus to prevent 
buxom maids, such as 
the heroine of our en- 
graving, from wasting 
their time in contem- 
plating their own come- 
liness, 


EE 
ENGLISH 
GOSSIP. 


(From our Own Cor- 
RESPONDENT. } 





A new Profession. na- 
tional Experiment.— 
Another Cause Céiébre.— 
Why we make Princes 
Field-Marshals. 

HE arbitrators in 
the Geneva Treaty 

are, I hear—but from a 

person who has such 

**positive private infor- 

mation” that I can not 

but doubt it—to be paid 
£5000 a head for their 
services, which is to be 
disbursed by the losing 
side — that is, the En- 
glish. It is not, per- 
haps, a greater sum than 
should be given for the 
discharge of so impor- 
tant an office, but I con- 
fess that I should have 
no objection to be a pub- 
lic arbitrator if recom- 
pensed at the same rate. 

It will doubtless become 

a profession in due 

course, and we shall see 

advertisements , headed 
like those of the quack 
doctors: ‘No more 
blood-letting nor erup- 
tions, Mr. Facing-both- 
sides, Public Arbitrator, , 
begs to announce to na- 
tions inclined for com- 
bat that all differences 
and causes of offense are 
settled and removed by 
him without use of the 
steel, and leaving no 
tenderness after the op- 
eration.” The Geneva 
gentlemen were, of 
course, above suspicion; 
but if this sort of appeal 
becomes common, the 
fear will be that arbitra- 
tors will, in the language 
of the turf, be ‘‘ got at” 
by one or other of the 
contending. parties, and 
secured in its interest. 

By-the-bye, I don’t 

know whether the slang 

of your sporting circles 
is similar to that in this 
favored isle; but if it be, 
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lately been decided here. A discussion arose at 
Saybrook, in that country, between one Sergeant 
Bates, of the American army, and some gentle- 
men respecting the Geneva arbitration, wherein 
it was maintained that if the decision was given 


their sentimerits were friendly to America, and 
that they would not be changed by such an oc- 
currence. ‘To prove his argument he staked 
the above-named wager that after the Geneva 
decision he would carry the flag of the United 


of color-sergeant of the United States army, and 
with the star-bespangled banner unfurled, he 
started on foot from Gretna Green, on the Scot- 
tish border, and on the next day reached Car- 
lisle. From thence he proceeded to Lancaster, 
Preston, Bolton, Man- 
chester, Macclesfield, 





Birmingham, Warwick, 
and Oxford to the Guild- 
hall of London, where 
his mission was ended. 

A very curious scandal 
is now occupying the at- 
tention of one of our Jaw 
courts in connection with 
the Vanes, a rich and 
titled family in the North 
ofEngland. So far back 
as 1797 Sir Frederick 
Fletcher Vane ‘‘loved 
not wisely, but too well,” 
a certain Hannah Bow- 
erbank. She bore him 
two children, and previ- 
ous to the arrival of a 
third she gave him warn- 
mg that unless he should 
marry her before its birth, 
and thereby legitimate it, 
she would live with him 
no longer. This he con- 
sented to do; but his very 
alacrity in doing it was 
the cause of her hope 
being blighted, for com- 
ing in suddenly upon her 
with the news that he 
had obtained a special li- 
cense, the joyful tidings 
brought about the pre- 
mature birth of the in- 
fant Francis Vane, the 
father of the present bar- 
onet. A few weeks after- 
ward the parents were 
married, and as the doc- 
tors informed the hus- 
band that in their opin- 
ion Lady Vane would 
never again present him 
with a living child, he 
brought up Francis as 
his legal heir. But the 
doctors were wrong, 
since ten years -after- 
ward, in 1807, another 
son, Frederick, was born 
to him, the present claim- 
ant. _ Notwithstanding 
this, Francis continued 
to be treated as the heir, 
succeeded to his father’s 
title, married a lady of 
high birth, and begat a 
son, Ralph, who succeed- 
ed him in the baronetcy 
in 1842, from which time 
till 1866 his right was 
never questioned. And 
now, in 1872, Frederick 
Vane, moved thereto 
by ‘‘certain statements 
made by his mother to 
other persons in 1866,” 
brings his action against 
his nephew for the re- 
covery of the Vane es- 
tates after forty years 
of wrongful possession. 
This period of unques- 
tioned enjoyment of any 
property is a sufficient 
title in English law, un- 
less there is ‘‘ concealed 
fraud,” and with this 
Frederick charges his 
dead brother. He as- 
serts that on his attain- 
ing his majority the truth 
was revealed to Francis, 
and also that the regis- 
ter of the latter's birth 
has been tampered with 
by the addition ‘‘born 
March 29, 1797,” the 
real date being March 9 
in that year. What a 
tangled skein is here! 
what materials for ‘‘the 
gentlemen of the long 
robe,” and also for the 
novelist! and what a 
cloud of witnesses in the 
shape of ancient veterans 
and withered crones will 
there be! 

The Prince of Wales 
is to be made a field- 
marshal, not by reason 
of his achievements in 
war, but, as it is whis- 
pered, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of his having a 
command during the next 
autumn maneeuvres. He 
> was very anxious on the 
Jast occasion to manage 
the cavalry, and it was 
only with much difficulty 
that that arm escaped the 
honor, of which it was not 











are all bettors anoma- 
lous and inconsiderate?” 
will make you smile: 
“*Because they never 
aut any thing on’ without wishing to ‘pull it 
off?” 


A curious bet, made, as I understand, in IIli- 
nois, of one thousand dollars to one hundred, has 





VANITY. 


against England, no matter how small the dam- 
ages, a very bitter feeling would be excited there 
against the United States. The sergeant, how- 
ever, said that he knew the English well, that 


States unfurled throughout all England without 
meeting with ill behavior of any sort, either to 
himself or it. He sailed from New York to Glas- 
gow, and on his arrival, wearing his full uniform 


very desirous, since on the 
only occasion in which 
the Prince did take part 
in these scientific pro- 
ceedings he afforded a very remarkable spectacle. 
When the umpire decided that he was taken pris- 
oner he set spurs to his horse, and galloped along 
a line of hostile foot (any one of whom could, 
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of course, have picked him off) with a general 
of division in hot pursuit, shouting, **Stop, your 
royal highness.” ‘Uhe Prussians had their ex- 
perience of consulting the convenience of royal 
personages in warfare during the Austrian cam- 
paign. ‘The old king had expressed a wish to 
be sent for should the enemy be advantageously 
brought to bay, and accordingly, when this was 
supposed to be effected, news was dispatched to 
his majesty—just as a sporting gentleman might 
advise his friend, ‘‘ | have got six rats in a meal- 
tub; come and see them worried”—that all was 
ready.. The, king himself, however, was not 
ready, and. took ten days to arrive at the scene 
of action, during which the Austrians had con- 
trived to escape from the trap. In 1870, how- 
ever, the Prussians were not so obsequious, and 
waited.for nobody. R. Kemsxx, of London. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


K.—The French novel you mention has been trans- 
lated, but we would not recommend it for any one’s 
perusal. There are a number of English books on 
heraldry, Burke's Peerage being perhaps the most com- 
plete. 

Avminer.—The International Exhibition at Vienna 
will open May 1, 1873. 

Mary W.—The plays Diamonds and Saratoga were 
written by Mr. Bronson Howard, a young gentleman 
long connected with the New York press. 

Norna.—Bjornstern Bjornsen signifies bear-star bear- 
on, and is one of the many names that have an ursine 
origin. The city of Berne is so proud of this nativity 
that it maintains a number of bears at its own expense, 
and bears bears in its arms, if we may be pardoned the 
pun. Bernard, Bernhard, Bernardo, Bernardine, etc., 
all have the same derivation ; so have Baring, Bahrend, 
and Behring, which very appropriately gives its name 
to our northern straits. Béranger, Berenguela, and 
Berengaria also take their names from the Norwegian 
bidrn, or bear. 

J.—We do not know whether the news-dealers in 
your vicinity sell our cut paper patterns or not; in 
any case, you can readily obtain them by ordering 
them from this office. 

Mus. R. L. M., Eoonomy, anp Orurrs.—Answers to 
your inquiries about making new suits and renovating 
others have been embodied in the New York Fashions 
of latenumbers of the Bazar. The general hints given 
there will be useful to you. We have not sufficient 
room for lengthy descriptions of costumes, 

Srartetoy.—We do not know who is the author of 
the poem you mention, 

H. E. M.—Read reply above to “Mrs. R. L. M., 
Economy, and Others.” 

Lov.—Get silk fringe for your cashmere wrap. Have 
8 heading of passementerie. 

Norma.—Make girl's blue merino suit by pattern of 
Girls’ Princesse Polonaise Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 
44, Vol. V. Back curls are very little used. Puffs and 
coils of braids worn very high are the fashion. High 
tucking-combs are also used. 

Neu Orrox.—The “ Ugly Girl” papers which have 
been published in the Bazar suggest several depilato- 
ries, without recommending any, as all must necessa- 
rily be more or less caustic, and attended with some 
danger. We advise'you to let alone the seemingly su- 
perfluous hair, which in all probability gives individu- 
ality to your face, and has a subtle beauty of its own 
which an artist would discern.—You can wear a rose- 
colored neck-tie with your sage green dress.—Our an- 
gwers to correspondents are never imaginary ; but our 
letters are so numerous, and our space so restricted, 
that correspondents muat be patient in waiting for re- 
plies to their many questions. 

X. Y. Z. any Oraers.—An enterprising Briton has 
outdone Yankee forwardness in one respect. Alexan- 
der Ross, of London, advertises that he has a nose- 
machine, “‘ which applied to the nose for an hour dai- 
ly, so directs the soft cartilage of which the member 
consists that an ill-formed nose is quickly shaped to 
perfection.” What an era of classic noses dawns upon 
us at this announcement! ‘This benefactor reverses 
the custom of that French surgeon whose practice 
‘was confined to altering the features of criminals so 
that they could defy detection, who pared down aqui- 
line noses into snubs, and judiciously grafted skins, 
and carved homely noses into high profile. These are 
serious facts, and not the burlesque they appear. 

Evaetnre N.—Small fetter-locks made to fit each fin- 
ger might be worn with success to reduce the size of 
knuckles, but @ surgeon would have to fit them and 
direct their use. Sweet-almond oil will soften thick 
wrinkled skin, and keep the hands soft, if well rubbed 
in. To smooth hands rub with a piece of sandstone, 
or wash in sand and soap-suds. 





Tar Queen or aut Sewrva-Maonres.—In king 
of the merits of the New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing- 
Machine, it is sufficient for us to say that we think the 
invention of this machine marks one of the most im- 
portant eras in the history of this country; and when 
we consider the influence it has upon the social well- 
being of the masses, it is difficult to conceive of an in- 
yention of more importance. It has a beautiful, noise- 
less movement; it makes the genuine “Lock-Stiteh,” 
alike on both sides, and does to perfection all kinds of 
plain and fine sewing; it needs no commendation; its 
rapid sales, the increasing demand, and the many flat- 
tering testimonials from those who have used it, is 
suflicient proof of its merits. The want of a sewing- 
machine is deeply felt in every household, and as the 
Wilson Sewing-Machine, on account of its extreme 
simplicity and less cost of manufacture, is sold at a 
much lower price than all other first-class machines, 
it is meeting with the extensive patronage that it so 
justly deserves. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New 

‘ork, and in all other cities in the US. The company 
‘want agents in country towns.—{Com.] 





Facts ror tHE Lapies.—Miss ELten Fer- 
ris, ‘Troy, N. Y., earns annually about $700 
with her Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Ma- 
chine. See the new Improvements and Woods’ 
Lock-Stitch Ripper.—{ Com. ] 











Corre Wurrt.. By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or From the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. bs 





C. G. GUNTRER'S SONS, 


502-504 Broadway, 
—— ONL Y.— 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE AND 
EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ FURS, 


COMPRISING THEIR FINE STOCK OF 


Seal-Skin Fur, 


IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


Russian and American Sables, 
Black, Silver, and Blue Foxes. 


A FULL VARIETY IN 


BLACK MARTEN 
and ASTRAKAN. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


ERMINE GOODS. 


A FULL LINE OF 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 
FUR ROBES, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURS. 


ALSO, 

Fur Trimmings, 
IN EVERY GRADE AND STYLE. 

All at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


602-504 Broadway. 


N.B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY 
AT 502 AND 504 BROADWAY. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Freckles, and Tan, use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lo- 
tion. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 
Blackheads, and Fleshwo1 use Perry’s Improved 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy—the Great Skin Med- 
icine. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Derma- 
tologist, 49 Bond Street, New York. 


Uys. 


A GRAND ASSORTMENT. 


All our own Importation, and offered at less than 
wholesale prices. Call and examine. 


EHRICHS’ TEMPLE of FASHION, 
287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
Near Twenty-Fourth St., N.Y. 


P.8.—Liberal reduction to Fi Sunday-Schoo! 
Charitable Institutions, &c., ha y ad 


NICOL, DAVIDSON, & CO, 


686 BROADWAY, 

‘Near Great Jones Street, New York, 
Offer a Quarter of a Million Dollars’ worth of 
REAL BRONZE CLOCKS; 
MANTLE SETS, GROUPS, FIGURES; 
BISQUE, PARIAN; 
ENAMELED-BRONZE JEWEL-BOXES; 
CHINA, GLASS; 
GAS-FIXTURES AND CHANDELIERS, 
in Crystal, Gilt, or Bronze, 

At a small advance on cost of importation. 


LARGE, VARIED, AND ELEGANT AS- 
SORTMENT of Ladies’ solid Gold Hunt- 
ing Watches, with Chains of the latest 
styles to match. The solid14-karat Gold 
Hunting-Case Lever Movement Watch, 
$29 00; usual price $45 00. Solid Gold Le- 
ontine Chains, $1200. The Gold Ilus- 
trated Circular, of more expensive goods, 
free. Goods G. 0, D., privilege to exam~ 
ine. F.J. Nasu, 712 Broadway, New York. 
“das a good stock and is entirely reliable.”—Apple- 
ton’s Journal. ‘ pwinone goods are just what he repre- 
sents them.”—Christian Union. ‘‘ Worthy of the full- 
est confidence,”—Christian Advocate, New York. 


SHOPPING | 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed b; 

Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 43 Sixth Ave., N.Y. City, Seni 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Drexss-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


RENEW. —For $5 00 either of Harrrr’s 


» and Tae Sorenoe or Heatran 
ayear. The best and only Mlustrated Health Journal 
published. Address 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 

889 Broadway, N. Y. 


NTELLIGENT WOMEN who wish to make 
money in a respectable calling, that can be pursued 
either as a regular business or only at intervals of 
leisure, write for particulars to HOLT & WILLIAMS, 
Publishers, 25 Bond St., N. Y. 


GENTS—Ladi 

working for us, a8 

are wanted by every one. Address The MoKes 
FAOTURING Co,, 309 Buoapwaw, New Youu. 











yperticularly on make money 
here is no competition, and the 





TOYS 
HIOLIDAY GOODS 


AT RETAIL. 


Our Holiday Exhibition is now open, which 
surpasses any thing of the kind ever exhibited in 
this country. All the latest Novelties imported 
expressly for our RETAIL trade. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


394 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St. N. ¥., 


RICH LACES 
ir 


for 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 
Black Thread Lace Pointes, Point Lace and Point 
Applique Shawls, Capes, Flounces, Hdkfs., Col- 
lars, &., 
AT GREATLY REDUOFD PRIOES. 
Real Point, Applique, Chantilly, and Guipure Trim- 
ming Laces, much below the Importation Cost. 
1000 Fine French Embroidered Sets, at half their 
actual cost. 
A pe Hine of Scotch Emb'd Sets, from $1 00 to $2 00 
e Bel 
A Janze assortment of made-up Real Valenciennes 
Fichns, Ca} Collarettes, and Sets, 
Embroidered Pin-Cushions. 
Initial Hdkfs. in it variety, Damask and sper 
dered, Plain Hemmed, Cambric, and Lawn Hdkfs., 
Put up in FANCY BOXES for PRESENTS. 


Elegant CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 
SILK UMBRELLAS, 
of every description, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
All sizes and colors, Chatelaines, &c., 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS 
AND SCARFS. 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
A Reduction of fully 25 rer ornt. will be made on 
the above Sroox on MONDAY, December 16th. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 
Replete with every Novelty, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


N. B.—BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX AND INFANTS’ 
WARDROBES a Specialty. All orders filled with 


despatch, 
HOLIDAY FURS. 
Russian Sable Sets, 
Sable-Tail Sets, 
Aires cos Mink, Ermine, Grebe, Seal-Skin Sets and 


oaks, 

Black Marten, &c., &c., &c. 

Far Sets for Children of all descriptions. 
White Coney Cloaks for Children. 

Far Trimmings of all descriptions. 
Fur-Lined Silk Cloaks for Carriage Wraps. 


GENTS’ AND YOUTHS’ 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENTS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES DX 
Underwear, Hosiery, Dress ae Plain and Fancy 
Neckwear, Robes de Cham re, Smoking 
Ji ect metal and French Cardigan 
Jackets, Dressing Robes, &c. 

Chosson’s Celebrated Kid in all Tints and Sizes from 
1 to 10 Buttons. Chosson’s Lined Kid Gloves for 
Ladies and Gents, 1 and 2 Buttons. Chosson's 
Castor, 1 and 2 Buttons, “Cha. Robert's” 

Best Paris Doe Sans 1,2, & 8 Buttons. 
Seal-Skin Gloves and Gauntlets for Ladies and Gents. 

Winter Gloves of every description. 
Ladies’ Shoulderettes, Bert Ties, Bash Ribbons, 
Roman Sashes, and a Novelty in Chil- 

dren’s Silk Sashes. 











ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N.Y. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 
USEFUL PRESENTS. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS, 
2 CASES BLACK ALPACAS, b0c. 
A VERY BEAUTIFUL QUALITY. 
BLACK SERGE, 80c., WORTH 
FRENCH CASHMERE MERINOES. 
EMPRESS CLOTH, VELOURS, BIARRITZ CLOTH. 
TAMISE CLOTH, BRILLIANTINES. 
HENRIETTA CLOTH, ORAPE CLOTH. 
BLACK SILKS, &c., 

AtaGreat Reduction toclosethe Seasons’ Importations; 
also, choice Embroideries,Cloaks, Shawls, Cloths, Suits. 
Alaska Furs, Muff and Boa, $10, 
JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 

No. 729 Broadway. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds ; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
ies on coe and pease ee custome Light 
Screens, Suspenders, ‘or and Cam} 
Chairs. Algo, Guipure and Point Laces, and caaterials 
formakingthesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder, All kindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
ee and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
:, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Bi fast Sets, &c., &c. 


- LADIES’ FURS 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, {72°x°3°""" 











EXTRA!!! 
UNION ADAMS & CO, 


: Have manufactured, expressly 
For the Present Season, a Splendid Variety of 


House Coats, 
Smoking Jackets, 
Robes de Chambre, 
Railway Rugs, 
Traveling Shawls, 


&e., &e., &c., 
ADAPTED TO COMFORT. 


637 BROADWAY. 
HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
i 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 

82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 

Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
‘Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
rally curly. 
Retailsin N.Y. for 
+ $10 00 
. 1200 
- 1500 


LONG SINGLE CURLS, 










22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only.. $8 00 
ue “ an as 3.50 
~6« “ aa 450 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, ant 
icranaes halr goods from the only hale importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848.~ 687 Broadway, near Amity St.. 
‘New York Clty. 





‘Will send good 1s, C. Ores, oy Oe or by oe or 
exp) repaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
{atered latter or P.O. money order. 
Correspondence answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
stamps. Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write, 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 





NX. 


UMBRELLAAND PARASOL MANFR'S 
405 BROAD 


~*~ 


FOR THE PARLOR. 


MAGI Send a stamp for the new price-list. 


HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 743 Broadway, 
New York; also at 850 Broadway, near 14th Street. 


Why not have a Beautiful Complexion? 
WHY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN SUOH AN AGRERABLE AND EFFEOTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 

AT 80 SMALL A OO8T, 

BY USING WRIGHT'S 


“ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 


Sold by Drnggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 
t to Clubs. Send tor Liusuaicu Caluogue. # 
Discont MARSTERS, 5 Court St., Brooklyn, N.X- ¢ 






"ALE and Female Agents Wanted immediately. Ad- 
areas with stamp, P.O, Drawer 217, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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HANGING BASKETS AND WINDOW GARDENS. 


A HANGING garden of sponge is one of the latest novelties in gar- 
dening. Take a white sponge of large size, and sow it full of rice, 
oats, or wheat. Then place it for a week or ten days in a shallow 
dish, in which a little water is constantly kept, and as the sponge will 
absorb the moisture, the seeds will begin to sprout before many days. 
When this has fairly taken place, the sponge may be suspended by 
means of cords from a hook in the top of the window where a little 
sun will enter. It will thus become like a mass of green, and can be 
kept wet by merely immersing it in a bowl of water. 

Another pretty and artistic arrangement for a winter greenery is to 
obtain from the road-side one of those peculiar excrescences which 
are found growing upon the stumps of decayed trees, resembling brown 
rosettes of several shades, and very curiously striped. One of these 
placed in the centre of a large shallow dish with earth around it will 
be quite ornamental when coyered with such things as Kenilworth ivy, 
Lycopodium, Tradescantia, and the lovely blue Lobelia, Especially 
will it flourish if a shade is placed over the whole, Common evergreen 
ivy may be quickly rooted and made to grow vigorously if planted in 
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Fig. 1.—Dress Fig. 2.—Dovt’s Bripay Fig. 8.—Do.t’s 
Dress (Size, without 
Head, 21 Inches). 


*oR GIRL FROM 
370 10 Years 


2 ee Bor pattern ana descrip- 1 et ones 
‘or description lon see Supplement, ion see Supplem: 
sou Supplement. No, I, Figs 1-4.” ‘No ti., Fige. 57. 
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WALKING Fig. 4.—Dress 
Surr (Size, without For Girt FROM Dress (Size, without 
Head, 21 Inches). 4 To 6 YEARS oLp. Head, 18 Inches). 
For pattern and descrip- For pattern and descrip- For pattern and descrip- 


tion see Supplement, tion see Supplement, 
No, IIL, Figs: 8-12. No. IV., Figs. 13-16. 


Fig. 


Fjos, 1-€.—-DOLLS' 8UIt's, AND DRESSES FOR GIRLS FROM 4 TO 10 YHARS ~ 









—Dort’s Mornine Fig. V 
Dress (Size, without 
Head, 18 Inches). 


For description see 


a box or dish of earth with a glass over it, looking green and refresh- 
ing all winter, and in the spring can be transplanted into the garden 
outside, where it will cling to the brick wall of your house, and climb 
much faster in consequence of this early start under glass. Or the 
long sprays of ivy may be gathered, and the ends put into water in 
bottles or deep vases, and will there strike roots as vigorous as if 
planted in soil, the tops being trained around windows and picture- 
frames with excellent effect. 

Window gardens are easily manufactured by those who can not 
afford the costly terra cotta ones for sale at florists’ establishments by 
taking a wooden box, of a length and breadth suited to the window, 
and lining it with zinc or tin, adding, in the latter case, a coat of 
good oil-paint as a preventive of rust. \ The tin will be cheaper than 
the zine, but not nearly so durable. Auger holes bored through the 
bottom will give the necessary drainage, and the outer wooden sides 
may be ornamented in various ways. One way is to have a project- 
ing strip of wood—a lath will answer very well—nailed all around the 
upper edge, and on to this tack a. covering of chintz or zephyr-work, 
which will hang loose from the box itself, and thus avoid danger 
of dampness. One very pretty style will be to make the ground- 


.—Dort’s Visiting Fig. 7.—Dress Fig. 8.—Dowt’s TRAVELING 

For Girt FROM Surr (Size, without 

7 To 9 Years Head, 20 Inches). 
OLD. For pattern and descrip- 


For description see tion see Supplement, 


Supplement, eae 
y Supplement. No, V., Figs, 17-20. 
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work of Turkey red oiled chintz, upon which is 
laid in appliqué a wreath of ivy leaves or fern 
leaves cut out of some black material, either all- 
wool delaine, cashmere, or gros grain silk, the 
edges all around the top and bottom being fin- 
ished with gimp. Or take buff chintz, and orna- 
ment it with fern leaves, done in spatter-work, 
according to taste, and trim the edge with either 
a black or maroon border. Or the box itself, if 
smooth and of white wood, can be painted to 
imitate inlaid-work by tracing a pattern of vines 
and flowers in pencil, and then filling up all the 
surface outside the pattern with black paint, 
leaving the design in white wood. The full 
directions for this inlaid-work were given in.a 
previous number of the Bazar. 





1873. 
A PHANTASY. 


Tue New Year lay a-listening 
: Amid the drifting snow, 

That would not heed 

And could not speed, 

And knew not where to go. 

‘*Fair Earth,” said he, 

“*If I should come 

And make my home 

Erewhile with thee, 

What precious boon, 

By night or noon, 

Hast thou for me?” 


**Flowers and blight, 
And song and storm, 
And wintry night 
And mid-day warm, 
Delight and dole 
With love and strife, 
Heart and soul 

And busy life— 
These, good Year, 
I'll gift to thee. 

And now, sweet Year, 
What hast for me?” 


Low laughed the Year: 
‘Tis well to give 
The things Z bring 
That thou mayst live. 
Now tell me, Earth, 
Which gifts are thine, 
And which are mine, 
By right of birth ? 
And what were I, 
Still lacking thee ? 
And what wert thou, 
Bereft of me?” 


The Earth had not 

A word to say, 

But rolled along 

Its steady way; 

And still the Year lay listening 
Amid the drifting snow, 

‘That would not heed 

And could not speed, 

And knew not where to go. 
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YF Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of Skating Suits for Lads and 
Misses from 4 to 15 Years old; Ladies’ Evening 
and Ball Dresses, Walking Suits, House Dresses, 
Breakfast and Dress Caps, Lingerie, etc.; Girls’ 
Knitted and Crochet Hoods ; Sewing -Weights, 
Blotting-Cushions, Emery Bags, Card-Baskets, 
Toilette Cushions, Wall- Pockets, Purses, Em- 
broidery Patterns, etc. ; together with choice liter- 
ary and artistic attractions. 








‘BILLS OF FARE FOR SUPPER- 
PARTIES. 


By PIERRE BLOT. 


OR the benefit of persons who desire to 
give large supper-parties we give other 
and more extended ménus than those con- 
tained in our last article on the subject : 
‘ SUPPERS FOR FIFTY PERSONS. 


150 Fried oysters. © 200 Fried oysters. 
200 Stewed oysters. 200 Stewed oysters. 
100 Sandwiches, assorted. | 100 Sandwiches, assorted. 


Chicken - salad for Chicken-salad for thir- 
thirty-five. iy. 

Lobster-salad for fif- Lobster - salad for 
teen. twenty. 


SUPPERS FOR ONE HUNDRED PERSONS. 


300 Fried oysters. 

400 Stewed oysters. 

160 Sandwiches, assorted. 
Chicken-salad for sev- 


enty. 
Lobster-salad for thir- 


ty. 
8 Boned turkeys. 
4 Boned grouse. 
2 Tongues en Bellevue, 
2 Hams, with jelly. 
2 Pieces of cold roast 
beef. 
2 Pités of game. 
Ice-cream for sixty. 
Ices, assorted, for for- 


ty. 
Charlotte-Russe for 


forty. 
Wine jelly for sixty. 
2 Babas. 


2 Brioches. 
2 Cakes, Napolitain. 
8 Pyramids of small 


cakes. 
2Baskets of candied 
fruits. 
4 Baskets of candies. 
4 Baskets of fruits. 
Mottoes. 
Bischof. 
Bavaroises. 
Punch. 


SUPPERS FOR TWO 


Consommé for forty. 
500 Fried oysters. 
600 Stewed oysters. 


2Salmons,  Génevoise 
sauce. 
800 Sandwiches, assorted. 


Lobster-salad forsixty. 
Chicken-salad for one 
hundred and twenty- 


five. 
2 Fillets of beef en Belle- 
vue. 
4 Boned turkeys. 
2 Hams, with jelly. 
2 Patés of chicken. 
2 Patés of game, 
Cold roast turkey. 
Cold roast chicken, 
Cold roast beef. 
Ices, assorted, for six- 


ty. 
Charlotte-Russe for 
sixty. 


250 Fried oysters. 

300 Stewed oysters. 

160 Sandwiches, assorted. 
Chicken - salad for 


Lobatse -salad for 
twenty. 
1 Boned turkey. 
1 Fillet en Bellevue. 
1 Ham. 
1 Cold roast turkey. 
1 Paté de foie gras. 
Ice-cream for fifty. 
2 Basketsof small cakes, 
assorted, 
Candies. 
Fruits. 
Mottoes. 
Bavaroises. 
Punch. 


HUNDRED PERSONS. 


Riz au lait for forty. 

400 Fried oysters. 

500 Stewed oysters. 

300 Sandwiches, assorted. 
Lobster-salad for fifty. 
Chicken-salad for one 

hundred. 

4 Tongues en Bellevue, 

8 Boned turkeys. 

3 Hams, with jelly, 
Cold roast beef. 
Cold roast chicken, 
Ices for fifty. 
Ice-cream for one hun- 


dred. 
Charlotte-Russe for 
Wine jellies for seyen- 
ty-five. 
4 Baskets of small cakes, 
assorted. 


1 Basket of kisses. 
1 Basket of macaroons. * 


Ice-creamforonehun-| 2 Baskets of candies, 
dred and forty. 2 Baskets of fruits, 
Wine jellies for one| 2Baskets of candied 
hundred and twenty. fruits, 
8 Large brioches, Potsof créme for sixty. 
8 Large Savarin cakes, Mottoes. 
8 Large biscuits. 1 Piece montée, 
3 Large sponge-cakes. Bischof. 
8 Large Pithiviers cakes. Bavaroises. 
2 Baskets of éclairs. Punch, 


. 2 Boned turkeys, or 


Ice-cream for forty. 


4 Boned chicken, or 1Basket of assorted 
4 Boned grouse. cakes, 
2 Tongues en Bellevue. 1 Basket of candies, 
1 Ham, with a 2 Baskets of fruits. 
Ice-cream for twenty- Mottoes. 
Bavaroises for thirty. 


five, 
Charlotte-Russe for 
fifteen. 
Wine jelly for twenty- 
ive, 
30 
20 Cream-cakes orchoux. 
2Baskets of assorted 


cakes. 
2 Baskets of fruits. 
2 Eosketa of candies. 


lottoes. 
Bavaroises for thirty. 
Punch for twenty. 


Punch for twenty, 


4 Baskets of candies. 

4Baskets of candied 

fruits. 

4 Baskets of fruits. 
Compotes, 
Mottoes. 

2 Pieces montées. 
Pasti es, 
Bischot. 
Bavaroises. 
Punch. 


Onur readers will see by the above models 
that we give quite a variety and an abun- 
dance, for the reason that it is easier to omit 
than to add dishes. The following list, com- 
bined with a glossary, will enable them to 
make bills for suppers, and to vary them ac- 
cording to taste or fancy. 


WARM DISHES AND WARM DRINKS. 


Consommé.—Rich beef broth. 
Consommé de volaille,—Rich broth made with chick- 





en. 
Chicken Soup.—Chicken meat cut in small pieces 
and mixed with rice and broth. 

Barley soup. 

Riz au lait.—Rice cooked in milk and sweetened. 

Riz au gras.—Rice cooked in beef broth. 

Oysters, fried, roasted, stewed. 

Oysters, scalloped, served either on oyster-shells or 
on silver shells, 

Salmon, Génevoise sauce,—A boiled salmon, served 
with a Génevoise sauce, 

Capon, roasted, served with gravy. Water-cress may 
be placed around the dish. 

Chicken, roasted, served as the above. 

Chicken, with rice, Cooked and served with the 
rice around. 

Fillet of beef.—A tenderloin of beef, served with or 
without mushrooms or truffles, and gravy or sauce. 

Fillets of birds.—The breast of birds, or fleshy part 
on both sides of the breast-bone. When carefully de- 
tached they make two appetizing pieces. 

Fillets of chicken.—The same as the above. 

Lamb-chops aux petits pois,—Lamb-chops served 
with green pease. 

Grouse, roasted, served with gravy, and water-cress 
around, 

Partridges, roasted, served as the above, 

Pheasants, roasted, served as the above. 

Quails, roasted, served as the above. 

Fritters of apples, bananas, pine-apples, or any oth- 
er fruit. The latter may be flavored with extracts. 

Petits pains.—Small cakes of the shape of French 
loaves, made with flour, butter, sugar, eggs, and yeast. 
They are generally served with the bavaroises, 

Rice pudding is served warm at supper. 

‘Tea, coffee, and chocolate are served with warm or 
cold milk. 

Bavaroises.—Chocolate and milk, flavored with ex- 
tract of orange-flower water (eau de sleur d’oranger), 
and sweetened with sirup made with loaf-sugar, served 
a8 warm as possible in glasses, 

Bischof.—This delicious beverage is made with white 
or red Burgundy wines or with Champagne, flavored 
with Seville oranges, cloves, cinnamon, coriander, and 
nutmegs; served hot in punch-glasses, with a slice of 
lemon in each glass. 

Punch.—To serve punch warm it is placed on a slow 
fire when the rum is added. It must not be boiled. 


COLD DISHES AND COLD DRINKS. 


En Bellevue means one or more pieces inside of meat 
jelly. Every dish served en Bellevue is kept on ice, 
and not placed on the table until just before the supper 
is served. The temperature of the dining-room, which 
should be about 66° Fahrenheit, would melt the jelly, 
destroy the appearance of the dish, and spoil its taste, 
if kept at so high a temperature for some time. 

With jelly means one or more articles of food served 
with meat jelly on top or around them, or both ways. 
‘The jelly is generally cut in fanciful and tasteful shapes. 
Like the preceding, it must not be put on the table un- 


. tl just before the supper is served. When twoormore 


‘ishes are served with jelly it is better to have one 
Bellevue, and the other with jelly in pieces, 


Buisson.—Buiseon of —— means served in the shape 
of a dome more or less flattened on the top, according 
to the article served. To facilitate the building of the 
dome, the soft part of two, three, or four loaves of 
bread is cut of the shape desired, and united as close- 
ly together as possible by means of butter spread on 
the flat sides, so that they will adhere together. The 
bread is also buttered all around to cause the pieces 
making the buisson to adhere to the bread, so that 
when the pieces are tastefully placed around it makes 
an elegant dish. Croitons, cut in fancy shapes, may 
also be placed all around the border of the dish. 


We shall continue this glossary in a fu- 
ture article, 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Pinching Shoes. 


Y DEAR TIMOTHY,—One Christmas- 
eve long ago, at Andrea’s, in the coun- 
try, we played games all the evening, and 
hung up a sprig of holly for want of mistle- 
toe, and your ample grandmother was the 
fairy whom we all sought to bring to judg- 
ment under that green bough. But when, 
tired of romping, we settled into more tran- 
quil amusements, 1 remember that we play- 
ed at “famous people.” This is a game in 
which one person goes out, and those who 
remain agree upon some historic or fictitious 
character, and the absentee upon his return 
must guess, from the questions asked, what 
character he is. On that old Christmas I 
was sent out first, and when I returned, your 
fairy grandmother, turning her laughing 
face toward me with a sparkling sweetness 
which time can never wither, asked me sol- 
emnly, “What will you take for your old 
shoes?” I stopped and thought. Who 
especially need shoes? Travelers, surely. 
Who is the great traveler? Instantly I 
shouted, “The Wandering Jew ;” and amidst 
a storm of laughter your fairy grandmother 
took her turn in going out. 

Still later, as I sat in a corner of the sofa 
and listened to the soft music which the 
fairy of that Christmas-eve played upon the 
piano, I thought of shoes, and of their prime 
importance to the traveler, and I laughed out 
as I remembered the indignant exclamation 
of the youth who declared that Mont Blane 
was a condemned humbug, but afterward 
confessed that when he saw it he was un- 
dergoing the torture of the tight boot. In- 
deed, the pleasure of travel is at the mercy 
of shoes. In those bright days when I walk- 
edthrough Switzerland—Switzerland, which 
lies forever in my imagination bathed in 
dewy morning air, because I saw it in un- 
clouded youth—in those bright days a peg, 
or a chafing point, or a pebble in the shoe 
would have wrecked the perfect vision and 
blurred my memory. Those trusty friends, 
those comfortable strong shoes, may St. Cris- 
pin forget me when I forget them! They 
hang in my closet still. I touch them with 
these old hands, and once more I hear the 
jédel and the avalanche, and “I am the boy 
of the mountain.” 

On the walls of my chamber, also, you may 
haye seen the pretty portrait of a fair-haired 
girl with soft, round cheeks and wondering 
eyes—those eyes of wonder and expectancy 
which so often I see in dear children. Is it 
sad to see them? Why should it be? All 
the long ages of woe and tragic disappoint- 
ment, all the world full of sorrowful faces— 
and lo! they come, those clear, inquiring 
eyes, looking out from under unwrinkled 
brows, full of hope and faith and love; yes, 
believing all things, hoping all things, while 
we know the shadow and the disappoint- 
ment which they do not suspect! Is it this 
knowledge which makes those wondering 
eyes so sad? Is it the tenderness of pity 
which softens our hearts toward children? 
No no: it is not our superiority, but our hu- 
mility. We came into the world, too, with 
that blithe triumph of expectation, and we 
have succumbed; we have been conquered. 
And now when our successors appear, with 
the conquering mien and the eyes of expec- 
tation, we speak to them as the hapless vic- 
tims of the Inferno spoke to Dante and his 
guide. Our hearts cry out, “Oh, never sink 
to this, ye living, happy ones! Oh, win the 
victory that we could not!” 

So my thoughts wander as I see that pic- 
ture of the fair-haired girl. It is my lit- 
tle aunt Mildred, whom you remember, per- 
haps, as a wan old lady in deep black, who 

“Lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 
But she is in her grave—and oh! 

‘The difference to me!” 
As I sat in the sofa corner reflecting upon 
shoes, I laughed again as I thought of my 
little aunt. Her father was a man of grave 
and even severe deportment: one of those 
who seem to have been born respectable 
middle-aged people, from whose natures and 
experience all the gay frivolity of youth has 
been eliminated. Yet they are not really 
cold and hard, and half of their seeming 
gravity is due to their conscious incapacity 
not to seem grave, and their equal conscious- 
ness that they are therefore less beloved by 
those to whom their own hearts are utterly 
devoted. - Is it only in fairy stories that you 


find enchantment? I see much more in my 
experience than I ever found in the stories. 

My grave grandfather was very fond of 
his children, but he would not easily show 
it. They were a little afraid of him, and 
that again made him still graver and them 
more timid. The little Mildred was espe- 
cially the charge of her next older sister, 
Oriana, and it is a family tradition that on 
a certain Sunday the two went to church, 
and Mildred was so restless that after the 
admonitory nods and winks and nudges and 
scowls from Oriana, which were of no avail, 
the elder sister turned and whispered to her, 
severely, “ Very well, miss, I shall tell papa 
when we go home.” Poor little Aunt Mil- 
dred sat in fearful expectation, but could 
not sit still. The return from chureh was 
like a funeral procession, or a march to con- 
dign punishment. What tremors shook that 
little heart! What visions of awful penal- 
ties! It was natural but unjust, and when 
the rigorous Oriana kept her word and told 
the tale, little Mildred exclaimed, piteously, 
with a burst of agonized tears, “ But, dear 
papa, my new shoes pinched so !” 

“There, Oriana,” said my grandfather, “of 
course the poor child has been suffering tor- 
tures. See that she has a new pair of shoes 
immediately.” 

They are all gone, Timothy, but I remem- 
ber the pinching shoes, and often, since 
then, that exclamation of my little aunt has 
saved many a man in my judgment. If he 
misbehaves, I have but to reflect that his 
new shoes pinch so! and wrath dissolves in 
pity. How often Harry comes in late from 
the shop where he has been working hard 
all day, and he has had vague thoughts that 
if the rainy day should come suddenly, there 
is not much of that “ provision” which we 
are all exhorted to make for it ; and a wan- 
dering pain somewhere has seemed to his 
excited imagination a scout of the last ene- 
my. Lucy’s welcoming smile only deepens 
more painfully the sense of uncertainty and 
the possible tragedy. Harry is silent, ab- 
stracted, moody. Lucy is startled, morti- 
fied, unhappy. ’Tis a whim only upon his 
part. ’Tis nothing that he could name. 
Mistress Lucy, be patient—patient! Harry 
is not wantonly restless and troubled. His 
shoes pinch him sorely. 

Or it is Luey who has asked a few friends 
to dine, and there will be a very modest 
feast, as befits the family purse. She is the 
best of housekeepers.: Her glory is the neat- 
ness of her household detail. The table 
linen, you will observe if you dine there, is 
not damask, and the cookery is not French, 
but it is most toothsome. To-day Lucilla 
is to be one of the guests, and she is not less 
notable than Lucy for the precision of her 
house. It is a gay little party in the little 
parlor. I see no diamonds. I see no air of 
condescension upon the part of Mrs. Whole- 
sale toward Mrs. Retail. There is a gentle 
hum of pleasure, and I know that Lucy is 
thinking placidly of that fish which will be 
so cooked that Apicius would gladly have 
foregone the gold service at the Midases’ 
could he only have been invited to Lucy’s. 
Presently we descend to the table. It is 
neat, not splendid, and there is a nameless 
promise of enjoyment. Lucy is very bland, 
and as Lucilla is helped to fish Lucy can 
not forbear to look at her in good-humored 
expectation. As Lucilla tastes there is an 
undefinable expression upon her face, so un- 
definable that Lucy is impatient to taste 
also. .She smiles in conversation with 
Adonis as she does so—and lo! the fish is 
burned in the cooking! Harry wonders why 
Lucy is so restless, so troubled. The poor 
fellow perceives that it is not a pleasant din- 
ner. He looks at Lucy as Oriana looked at 
my little aunt Mildred. My dear Harry, don’t 
be angry. Poor Lucy can not sit still and 
attend, for her new shoes pinch dreadfully ! 

But there are some of our fellow-travelers 
who plod steadily on with their feet actually 
crushed in their shoes. They smile so airily 
and sweetly that you suppose they are think- 
ing only of the beauty of the landscape. Yet 
they are really conscious only of their suffer- 
ing. When Iwas a younger man Dolcio was 
the famous and favorite singer. The pub- 
lic thrilled with every note, and his private 
friends thought him the most enviable ef 
men. The ladies of beauty and of fashion 
hung his portrait in their bowers, and sang 
his songs merely to renew the delight of 
hearing the notes that he warbled. Dolcio 
seemed to enjoy it all with placid satisfac- 
tion, and as he stood upon the stage one even- 
ing Publicola said to me, “What a happy 
man!” And I answered, “Yes; his shoes, at 
least, don’t pinch!” Yet I afterward knew 
that he had been.accompanied to the theatre 
by constables and by his terrified wife; and 
that even while the theatre thrilled with de- 
light as his marvelous voice rose and fell in 
cadences endlessly sweet, the constables had 
him in full view from behind the scenes that 
he might not escape, and his wife, with 
clasped hands and breaking heart, sat in his 
dressing-room, a statue of woe. 
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around him. He was never sure that he 
would not be arrested just as he was step- 
ping amidst rapturous applause to the foot- 
lights. His wife’s life was a prolonged ter- 
ror. But how placid he was! How calmly 
he smiled! His shoes pinched more cruelly 
than my little aunt Mildred’s, but he sat 
very still; and Dolcio was the one man of 
whom, from all that appeared, it would have 
been said that his shoes were perfectly easy. 
You see how it is, dear Timothy: we are all 
travelers, and our travel is as endless as that 
of the Wandering Jew. We must wear 
shoes; and which of us do they not pinch? 
I open my eyes in these Christmas mornings 
upon the wondering eyes of my little aunt 
Mildred, and as I dress myself, thinking of 
her cruel shoes, I go down to breakfast dis- 
posed to think, when I see a sour face or hear 
across word, “ Poor fellow, I pity him. How 
his shoes must pinch!” 
Your friend, AN OLD BacHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
IRISH POPLINS. 


RISH poplins are very fashionably worn abroad, 

‘Twilled fabrics were in marked favor in Paris 
for several seasons before they became popular 
here, consequently the fickle Parisiennes are be- 
ginning to weary of them, and in their love of 
variety are again using fine heavily repped goods, 
such as Sicilienne, cashmere, and Pim’s Irish 
poplin. The probability is that all repped goods 
that are sufficiently soft to drape gracefully will 
soon be restored to favor, and in view of this 
fact careful purchasers are supplying themselves 
with the fine poplins of Pim's best qualities, that 
are now sold for $1 50 a yard. All the quaint 
colors now in vogue are found among these 
goods; but as all peculiar shades have but tran- 
sient popularity, it is safer to purchase a black 
poplin, or dark blue, or else one of the clear 
silvery gray hues that make up so handsomely. 
A jet black poplin, trimmed with jet and fringe, 
is as stylish a dress as a rich gros grain, The 
creamy white poplin, when well made, and 
trimmed with white velvet (not satin), looks 
like heavy Ottoman silk, and makes an elegant 
and comparatively inexpensive wedding dress. 
The skirt of such a dress should be without 
flounces. Velvet bands and a thick cord of 
passementerie should trim the train. A frill of 
point appliqué lace, with velvet piping for head- 
ing, is the garniture for the corsage. 





WAISTCOATS AND VESTS. 


As the season advances it is evident that the 
favorite corsages are basques, with the sleeveless 
jackets called waistcoats. These waistcoats are 
of different material, or else a darker shade than 
the coat sleeves of the basque. They may be 
made as part of the garment, or else separate 
and added after for warmth. ‘The latter plan is 
adopted for very slight figures. Velvet waist- 
coats on silk basques are especially admired. 
The only trimming admitted on the waistcoat 
is one or two thick cords of silk as an edge for 
the garment. Waistcoats with very long fronts 
that form a sort of tablier are worn with po- 
lonaises. 

Colored silk vests are much worn with black 
dresses. A vest of cherry silk brightens up a 
dinner dress of black silk for a brunette; a del- 
icate shade of lavender gros grain is chosen 
for the vest of a black suit worn by a blonde. 
Black cashmere over dresses, basques, and polo- 
naises have also colored vests. White or black 
moiré antique vests are considered stylish with 
black dresses, and a vest of turquoise blue moiré 
is also shown with jet buttons down the front. 
Watered ribbon bows and belt, with buttons of 
oxidized silver, accompany black moiré vests, 

These fanciful vests offer a good plan for re- 
modeling a dress that is too narrow across the 
chest. ‘The sleeveless jackets just described are 
also useful for freshening a corsage that is partly 
worn or soiled. 

Pointed bodices for elaborate dresses are in- 
troduced in Paris. These have a deep point 
under each arm, as well as in the front and 
back. Pendent ornaments, such as tassels or 
fringe, edge these points. This corsage is a va- 
riation of the antique chatelaine bodice that 
French modistes are attempting to revive. 


VELVET SKIRTS AND COSTUMES. 


With the return of midwinter a few black 
yelvet costumes appear on the Avenue. These 
are invariably made with a polonaise and single 
skirt, trimmed with jet, faille, and lace, or else 
with bands of dark fur, such as the black fox, 
black fisher, or the silver-fox. The costume, 
however, most frequently seen on elegantly 
dressed women consists of a velvet skirt with a 
camel’s-hair polonaise, made in the fashion set 
forth in the Bazar early in the fall. Black, 
brown, olive, and sea blue suits are the most 
stylish. Velveteen with silk face is often used 
for these skirts, and also for waistcoats. The 
best qualities of brown velveteen are almost as 
handsome for this purpose as silk velvet; the 
difference between black velveteen and yelvet is 
far more evident, 


EMBROIDERIES. 


A novelty in fancy-work is shown among the 
many pretty things prepared for holiday gifts. 
This is gray linen, or else Turkish toweling, cut in 
open arabesque designs, embroidered with silks 
of the same color, and placed as a tidy-cover 
over sofa-pillows or cushions of crimson or blue 
velvet, When completed: it looks like rich ap- 
pliqué -work, and produces a beautiful effect. 
Stripes for the back of chairs are made in the 
same way. 





Another novelty, a suitable gift for a gentle- 
man, is a foot-rest, beneath which is a spring 
which, when touched by the foot, throws up the 
cushion and discloses a spittoon. Egyptian 
heads, well shaded, are wrought in fine petit 
point stitches on these foot-rests, or else the 
owner’s monogram is the ornament. ‘They are 
mounted on benches of gilt, walnut, or black 
wood, which cost from $7 50 to $12 each ; when 
completed by the embroidery, the price is from 
$15 to $25. A slipper-rest and boot-jack com- 
bined is also another convenient and pretty 
article for a gentleman’s room. ‘The case for 
the slippers is embroidered, and hangs from a 
black-walnut frame, to which the boot-jack is 
attached. Shaving-paper stands and small light- 
screens are leather banners, stamped with fern 
leaves, and mounted on gilt frames. Waste- 
paper baskets for the library, and scrap-baskets 
for a lady’s sewing-room, are of bamboo or of 
willow, lined with silk, and trimmed with little 
lambrequins of embroidered cloth: price from 
$9 to $25, Work-baskets, music-stands, round 
boxes for collars and cuffs, long boxes for combs 
and brushes, and nécessaires holding toilette ar- 
ticles, are among the gifts that are ornamented 
with needle-work. 





FANCY GOODS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTs. 


The present love for the antique is shown in 
the partiality for black bronzes. This dark 
bronze, slightly relieved with green, appears in 
the various ornaments, Roman and Greek heads, 
statuettes of mythological characters, clocks, and 
mantel-pieces. Finely chased silver bronzes are 
also among the choice fancies. ‘The pale green 
bronze called verd antique is now most seen in 
the bird and animal pieces, and it is said will 
soon be thought passée. Mantel sets for draw- 
ing-rooms consist of a statuette for a centre 
piece, with vases on each side; boudoir and li- 
brary sets have a low clock in the centre, with 
side pieces that do duty as drop lights. Very 
small pairs of clear bronze vases can be bought 
as low as $30; larger ones range from $90 to 
$200. 

Low mantel clocks—a gift prized by honse- 
wives—are shown in the dark red brocatel 
marble uow so sought after. ‘The mountings are 
of green bronze and gilt. Black marble clocks 
are also shown, with mountings in quaint devices. 

While the sombre classic bronzes abound in 
the library and other stately rooms, the bright- 
hued bisque figures are chosen for cozy boudoirs 
and sitting-rooms. Among these are statuettes 
artistically colored representing peasant women, 
water-carriers, Neapolitan fishermen, .flower- 
girls, and also animals and birds, A golden 
pheasant, life-like in color and size, is $90; a 
slender greyhound, crouching in a natural and 
graceful position, attracts admiration, and is 
marked $100. 

Vases of majolica and other wares are also in 
odd designs, representing pannier mules, camels, 
and elephants, with their baskets and pack-sad- 
dies filled with flowers. A curious vase for the 
centre of the table is a long gondola, manned 
with tiny gondoliers, and placed on a glass plat- 
ter that reflects it on every side. 

New jewel-cases are of thick transparent crys- 
tal, with gilt mountings. In the bottom of the 
box is a satin cushion, on which the jewels are 
displayed. Glove and mouchoir boxes are also 
shown in crystal and gilt: price $50. Among 
the beautiful Russia leather goods are jewel-cases 
with various trays cushioned with satin, that is 
visible through the erystal top: price $40. Glove- 
boxes of red Russia leather with crystal tops are 
$35. Photographic albums of red Russia leath- 
er have quaint little music-boxes attached, and 
cost from $25 to $35. Smaller musical albums 
of plainer materials are from $7 50 upward. 
English goods are represented by desks of Coro- 
mandel, walnut, and ebony woods, worth $35 to 
$60. Book-racks to correspond with these have 
malachite and porcelain settings, and cost from 
$15 to $25, 

‘The newest card-receivers are of gilt bronze, 
with fine porcelain centres in bright colors. A 
fanciful pair of gilt bronze candlesticks for hold- 
ing decorative wax-candles is a suitable present 
for the Christmas season. Jewel-stands, cigar- 
stands, ash-receivers, inkstands, scent-bottles, 
and tiny call-bells of silvery note are displayed 
in this finely polished bronze. The bells cost 
from $3 to $8. 

_ Oxidized silver forms part of the ornamenta- 
tion of two-thirds of the fanciful things shown. 
It appears as part of the table plate, it ornaments 
bronzes, and is worn as jewelry in the shape of 
chatelaines, sleeye-buttons, etc. Gifts of this 
metal are decidedly a feature of the season, but 
the fancy for it will, it is predicted, be transient. 
Chatelaines of this silver are sold as low as $2; 
other elaborate chains have ivory tablets and 
flagons for perfume attached. 

Opera-glasses of smoked pearl are most ap- 
preciated this winter. ‘They are also mounted 
in tortoise-shell and red Russia leather. Charm- 
ing holiday gifts are the fine bonbonniéres of 
enameled gilt and of crystal. Candy-bags of 
painted satin are also shown : price $6. Boxes 
representing grotesque figures, birds, and ani- 
mals are filled with bonbons. 4 

Among Japanese goods are glove-boxes of 
lacquered ware, worth $2, and fanciful cabinets 
of various sizes. For school-girls are plain writ- 
ing-desks with lock and key: price $3. Small 
musical boxes that play two airs are $5. Neat- 
ly fitted work-baskets of willow, with gay silk 
linings, cost $3; with tinted leather linings these 
are $9. ‘Traveling-clocks scarcely four inches 
high, with crystal sides and gilt frames, tick 
cheerily and sound a loud alarm: price from $30 
upward. For the hearth are fire-iron stands— 
dogs or cats, natural-looking in size and color, 
painted on sheet-iron, to which a stand for the 
fire-irons is attached: price $10. 

For infurmation received thanks are due, for 
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dresses and dress goods, to Messrs. A. T. Srew- 
art & Co.; A. Serig & Co.; and Arnown, 
Corsraste, & Co.; and for holiday gifts, to 
Messrs. SHepparp, Le Bovutitumr, & Co. ; 
Davis Cottamore & Co. ; and Nicot & Da- 
vIDson, 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Rev. Mattuew Hae Sirsa, who writes 
good letters to the Boston Journal, says that, 
among his other peculiarities, HENRY Warp 
BEECHER never furnishes his choir with the 
hymns. He told Mr. Camp, the leader, that he 
didn’t know when he went into the pulpit what 
he was going to preach; how, then, could he 
furnish the hymns? ‘Can’t you give me some 
clew?”’ “IfI did that, you would know what I 
was going to preach; and if you knew that, I 
would not preach it.”” He has no idea what 
hymn he will sing when. the sermon is end- 
ed; so the Plymouth choir sing without the 
slightest rehearsal. While it is true that Mr. 
BEECHER prepares most of his sermons on Su 
day—for he says he “‘likes his bread hot”—he 
not unfrequently changes his whole plan after 
he gets into the pulpit. The Sunday papers 
often furnish him with a theme for discourse. 
Mr. Beecuer is one of the finest talkists in the 
world, and he can talk as well on one subject as 
another, with warning or without, 

—When Sovuruey was offered a half share in 
two newspapers, the Morning Post and the Cou- 
rier, by which he could probably have secured 
$10,000 a year, he replied, ‘‘I will not give up 
the country and the lazy reading of old folios 
for two thousand times two thousand pounds: 
in short, beyond £350 a year, I consider money 
as a real evil.” 

Aes of ANTHONY TROLLOPE, what a nice 
bit this of his in the Hustace Diamonds. Speak- 
ing of Lucy, he says: ‘‘ She believed in herself, 
thinking of herself that should it ever be her 
lot to be a man’s wife, she would be to him a 
true, loving friend and companion, living in his 
joys, and fighting, if it were necessary, down to the 
stumps of her nails in his interests.” 

—Mrs. Mitra Farrciorn, of Mitchel Coun- 
ty, Iowa, is one hundred and sixteen years old, 
and so sprightly that there is thought to be a 
fair prospect of celebrating her Millina-ry. 

= Emon Axour received $2000 for writing 
an account of his recent imprisonment by the 
Germans at Strasburg—which is about all that 
it’s worth. 

—The leading actors at the theatres in this 
city are by no means badly paid. JouNn BrouGu- 
Am has a weekly salary of , and a handsome 
income besides from his many plays; Mrs. Jon 
Woop gets $600; Rosz Herseg, $500; Stuart 
Rogson, $150. These are at the Grand Opera- 
House. At the Fifth Avenue Theatre Miss 
Davenport (whom BovcicauLT pronounces 
one of the best light-comedy actresses of the 
day) gets $150; GzorcE CLARK, $125; James 
Lewis, $125; PLessy Morpaunt, $80; Jenny 
Lee, $60; Emrty Mestayer, $50. There are 
very many others receiving salaries ranging 
from $30 to $60 a week. Most of these are pru- 
dent, money-saving people, regular visitors at 
the savings-banks. 

—Dr. Waters, of Holton, Maine, is a careful 
man with his money, though a little forgetful. 
Not long since he threw aside one of his old 
coats to be converted into carpet-rags, and a 
few days ago, as his wife was tearing it to pieces, 
she found thirty-five dollars in greenbacks in 
thelining. Every married woman in that town 
is now tearing up old clothes with an ultimate 
hope of greenbacks. 

—Mr. Froupe observed to an interviewer, “I 
pronounce the ou in my name like oo in fool.” 

fhe inter man thought F. might perhaps mean 
to be personal; but he didn’t say so. 

—Professor Manrsu, of Yale, who went off to 
the Rocky Mountains with two or three stu- 
dents to see what-he could ferret out in the way 
of fossils, has got back, and says he made a good 
thing of it. 

aie late Lord Dersy, when Prime Minister 
of England, boasted that of the thirteen mem- 
bers of his cabinet six were educated at the 
same panne school (Eton) with himself. Five 
out of the seven officers (not princes of the 
blood royal) who rose to the rank of fleld- 
marshal—the highest position in the British 
army—between 1810 and 1856, were educated at 
the same public school (Westminster). 

—‘' George Eliot's” new novel, Middlemarch, 
which is universally conceded to be a master- 

iece in the literature of fiction, is just issued by 

essrs. HARPER & Broruers in two handsome 
volumes, at the moderate price of three dollars 
and fifty cents. The English edition will be in 
four volumes, and the price nearly éwelve dollars. 
The difference is very suggestive. In England 
this novel can be read only by the few, while in 
this country it will be the delight of thousands 
of households. English authors have, in fact, 
more readers in this country than in their own. 

—This of Mr. GreELey: A young autograph- 
hunter, and a poor penman withal, residing in 
Central New York, wrote to Mr. G. some years 
ago, requesting his autegraph, and received by 
return mail his own letter with the following 
indorsement: ‘It gives me great pleasure to 
comply with the wish of a young man who 
writes worse than I do.—H. GREELEY.” 

—Regarding the operatic season just closed 
in this city, the following facts may interest mu- 
sical peoples The ten performances at which 
Miss KeLitoce was the attraction gave a re- 
turn of $21,620, while the thirty in which Lucca 
appeared brought $128,793, making a total of 
$150,413. This exceeds by nearly $30,000 the sum. 
that Nizsson brought to the treasury last year. 

—The first lady who ever had the high felicity 
of dining with the Prime Minister of Japan was 
Lady Hornsy. She did that a few weeks ago. 

—The funeral of Epwin Forrest took place 
in Philadelphia on the 17th December, and was 
largely attended. The pall-bearers were Colonel 
J. W. Forney, Grorce W. Cuips, DANIEL 
Dovucuerry, Colonel James Pace, and JAMES 
Oakes. With the exception of an annuity of 
$2500 to his intimate friend James Oakes, of 
Boston, $5000 each to Dante, DouGHERTY and 
James Lawson, $10,000 to Miss ExizanetH 
WELSH, daughter of Joun R. WELSH, Esq., and 
two or three smaller legacies, all his property is 
to be devoted to the founding and endowment. 
of the ‘‘ Edwin Forrest Home,” for the support 
of actors and actresses decayed by age or dis- 
abled by intirmities, 
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library is to be located in the Home, which 
shull also contain a gallery for his pictures, 
and a neat theatre for private exhibitions and 
histrionie culture, to which pupils shall be ad- 
mitted. 

—Sir Joun Bowring, recently deceased, who 
has been before the world as author and poli- 
tician for sixty years, is spoken of by one of the 
lending Uberery, papers of London as a “ consid- 
erable linguist, though in the judgment of many 
scholars a slatternly one, and as his foible was 
omniscience, he frequently attempted enterprises 
which he needed assistance to carry out. He 
was a good statist, and had considerable imagi- 
nation, which in the East influenced his politics. 
There exists among Lord Cannine’s papers a 
letter from Sir J. Bowrrna, written about the 
beginning of 1857, in which he laid before the 
viceroy a very remarkable proposal, which, had 
it.been accepted, would haye ended in the con- 
quest of Southern China. It is quite possible 
that Sir Joun Bowrine missed his vocation, 
and that as an Indian civilian he might have 
been a great success, the great men of that serv- 
ice having, from Hastines downward, .often 
united high practical capacity with feeble liter- 
ary ambitions.” = - 

—Princess Loutsg, the Marchioness of Lorne, 
has been elected president of the British Nation- 
al Union for improving the education of women. 

_—The poe Roaprole of France are of for- 
eign descent. M‘MAHON comes of Irish parents, 
L‘Apmrravtt’s father is a Spaniard, De C1sszy 
is from Belgium, Ducror’s grandfather was a 
German, and Larorest’s grandfather wasa Swiss 
from Geneva. 

—Mr. Peter HENDERSON states, after repeat- 
ed and thorough experiments with pure water, 
sawdust, charcoal, anthracite, brick- dust, and 
sands of all colors and textures, that cuttings 
placed in each, in the same temperature, rooted 
almost simultaneously and equally well. 

—SHAKSPEARE produced all his plays with 
about 15,000 words; Miiton’s works are built 
up with 8000; and the Old Testament says all 
that it has to say with 5642 words, 

—Of Cuarves Dickens it is related that, 
somewhere about the middle of the serial pub- 
lication of David Copperfield, happening to be 
out of writing-paper, he sallied forth one morn- 
ing to get a fresh supply at the stationer’s to be- 
gin work on his next number. He stood aside 
a moment at the threshold to allow a lady to 
pass in before him. As he entered he overheard 
the lady asking for the new green number, 
When. it was handed to her she said, ‘Oh, I 
have read this; I want the next one.” * Listen- 
ing to this unrecognized,” Mr. Dickens after- 
ward said, ‘‘and remembering that not a word 
of the number she was asking for was yet writ- 
ten, for the first and only time in my life I felt 
frightened.” 

—The ex-King of Naples has received an inti- 
mation that his private fortune will be restored 
to him on condition that he will hereafter ab- 
stain from all political intrigue, conspiracies, 
and objectionable little caucuses of all sorts. 

—Jupan P. Bensamin, ex-United States Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, has achieved such distine- 
tion at the English bar that it is not unlikely 
that he will be elevated to the bench. Such an 
event is talked of as more than probable. His 
practice is already ser ane and growing. 

—One of the principal topics of gossip just 
now in London is the marriage of Mr. T. A. 
MitcHELL, 2 member of Parliament, to a Lon- 
don bar-maid. The bridegroom is a wealthy 
merchant, and a member of the leading clubs. 
The bride is a young woman of great personal 
attractions, who has filled the useful position 
before mentioned, and is the daughter of the 
hall porter of the Duke of Leinster. It is said 
that he was induced to this by the events that 
followed a casual visit to the house where the 
lady officiated. The attentions then given and 
the commiseration shown in a temporary ill- 
ness that required a stimulant, s0 won the gen- 
tleman’s heart that he sought and obtained her 
hand and the consent of her astonished parent. 
In addition to the position to which the lady has 
now attained she will have, so runs the rumor, 
a settlement of $50,000, The ceremony was per- 
formed by special license at St. James’s Church, 
Piccadilly, shortly after cight o'clock in the 
morning, the early hour having been chosen in | 

rder to avoid the crowd which always attends 
a mid-day wedding at a West End church. As 
an additional precaution the venue also was 
changed at the last moment. When it was ex- 
pected that the ceremony would be performed 
at St. George's, Hanover Square, the church was 
half filled with bar-maids. The “best man’” 
was the bridegroom’s medical attendant. 

—Mr. Henry Dickens, a son of the novelist, 
has been admitted to the bar. He graduated 
with honor at Cambridge. We shall see what 
he will do as a Chancery man when he gets some- 
thing in the Jarndyce v. Jarndyce WAR: 

—There were some nangtity things done by the 
failure of the BowLEs Broruers— especially 
wrong and shabby toward the ladies. Two 
Canadian ladies, teachers, had just arrived in 
Paris, having, after several years, saved money 
enough to visit Europe to obtain the Parisian 
accent for their French. They banked with 
Bow es, and now find themselves penniless. 
The wife of Father Hyacinrue is said to have 
lost a large part of her fortune in the concern. 
A New York lady in Paris found herself com- 
pelled to pawn one of her diamonds to raise 
money to pay for a cable telegram to New York 
for a remittance, etc., ete. 

—Chum,”’ the Nast of Paris, advises that 
the desk of the tribune in the French Nation- 
al Assembly should be covered with pieces of 
broken bottles, like garden walls, in order to 

revent the orators from continually Tiumping 
it with their fists. M. Gamserra is conside: 
the greatest sinner in this respect. 

-—The Rev. Hue StoweLt Brown, one of 
those clever English preachers who have beam- 
ed upon us during the last year or two, has re- 
turned to his native Liverpool, and given the 
Liverpoolians a lecture on ‘'The ‘eople of 
America’’—a somewhat numerous topic for an 
hour’s talk—in which he said that in America 
the proportion of tall men was much greater 
than in England, although it was very rarely 
that a jolly- coe ne: face was to be seen in the 
United States. hich is good. ‘Let us all 
be unhep yy together!”) The people of America 
he consi teed were distinguished for their s0- 
briety, but we were especially weak on the sub- 

ject of finery. In personal cleanliness the Amer- 
icans seemed to him superior to the English; 











Mr. Forrest's superb | and as for affability, England was nowhere! 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Fig. 1.—Puorocrarn 
Casr.—CLosep, 
[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern see Supplement, 

Xo. XIV., Fig 54. If 


(stitch), 1 se. on the next st., 7 ch., then for the first 
leaflet of a three-leaved figure work 3 ch., 1 de. (double 
crochet) on the first of these, 1 sc, on the lower vein of 


this de., 1. de. on the 
same’ ch. on which 
the preceding de. was 
worked, 3 ch., 1 se. 
on the same ch, on 
which the 2 de. were 
worked, inserting the 
needle in both upper 
veins of this ch. This 
completes one leaflet. 
Now crochet two sim- 
ilar leaflets, but be- 
fore and after the next 
leaflet work 1 ch.; for 
the stem of the three- 
leaved figure work 5 
sl. (slip stitches) on 
the next 5 ch., then 
2 ch., 1 se. on the 
third following st. of 


the preceding round, and repeat from +. At the end of the 
round work 1 sl. on the last sc. of the 6th round and fasten 
the thread. 8th round.—With the finer cotton + work 1 de. 
on the middle st. of the middle leaflet in the next figure, 8 ch., 
1 p. (picot) turned downward ; to do this crochet 5 ch., draw 
the needle out of the st., insert it in the first of the 5 ch., and 


draw through the dropped s 


of the next leaflet of the same figure, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the mid- 
dle st. of the following ch. scallop, 2 ch., 1 p, turned upward, 
that is, 5 ch. and 1 se, on the first of these; 2 ch., 1 sc. on 
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Fig. 1.—Satm Strrcx Mepauuion. 


the middle st. of the first leaflet of the next figure, 7 ch., 


1 p. turned downward, 2 ch. 


lop opposite; to do this drop the last st. from the needle, 
draw it through the third ch. before the sc. which was 
worked on the last leaflet of the preceding figure, work 


1ch,, again draw the need 


the second following ch. of the same scallop, and draw 
Now crochet 14 ch., 1 sc. on 
the third st. after the p. of the ch. scallop previously 


through the dropped st. 


worked, 2 ch., 1 p. turned 
downward, 8 ch., and re- 
peat from *. Finally, fast- 
en to the first de. of this 
round with 1sl. After fin- 
ishing this centre take point 
lace braid, arrange it in 16 
points as shown by the illus- 
tration, and with the finer 
cotton crochet on one side 
of the braid two rounds as 
follows: Ist round. —On 
the extremity of each point 
work 10. sc., between these 
always 4ch., at the end of 
“the round work 1 sl. on the 
first sc. 2d round.—3 ch., 
which count as first de., then 
always alternately 2 ch., 1 
dc. on the third following 
st..of the preceding round, 
after every fourth de. fasten 
to a ch.’scallop in the last 
round ofthe ‘centre of the 
rosette, as shown by the il- 
lustration. Finally, work 1 
sl, on: the last of the 3 ch. 
which count as first de.» On 
the other side of the point 
lace points crochet’ four 
rounds, the first two with 
the finer cotton as follows: 
1st round.—On the extrem- 
ity of each point work 10 sc., 
and between these always 
4 ch., 1 p. turned down- 
ward, 4 ch. 2d round.— 
Always alternately 1 de., 2 
ch., with these always pass 
over 2 st, 8d round (with 








Point Lace and 
Crochet Rosette. 


Tus rosette is suita- 
ble for setting together 
covers, trimming toilette 
cushions, ete. It is 
worked with point lace 
braid and twisted cro- 
chet cotton, Nos. 40 and 
80. Begin the rosette 
in the middle, and cro- 
chet with the coarse cot- 
ton on a foundation of 
4 ch. (chain stitch) closed 
in a ring first six rounds 
of sc. (single crochet), 
in doing which always 
insert the needle in both 
upper veins of the stitch- 
es, and in every round 
widen so many stitches 
that the 6th round counts 
36 sc. 7th round.—* 
5 ch., pass over 2 st. 





EMBROIDERED Pen-WIPER. 


t.; 7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. 


Fig. 2.—Puorocrary Case.—Oven. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 54. 


the coarser cotton).—Crochet, as shown by the illustration, and 
similar to the 7th round of the centre, always alternately ch. 
scallops, sc., and three-leaved figures; the latter, however, are 
separated each by 3 ch, scallops, each of which covers 4 st. of 
the preceding round, and before the first leaflet of each figure 
work only 8 ch., and after the last leaflet work for the stem of 
the same figure 3 sl. on the corresponding ch. 4th round (with 
the finer cotton).—* 1 sc. on the middle st. of the middle ch. 


., fasten to the large ch. scal- 


le out of the st., insert it in 


Fig. 1.—Girv’s Casumerr Hoop. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 48-50. 
Fig. 2.—Boy’s BaraTHEA BERET. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XIL., Fig. 51. 


Fias, 1-3.—HOODS AND BERET FOR CHILDREN UNDER ONE YEAR OLD, 












































of the 


ond of the 6 ch. pre 


cn, 1 p., 1 ch., 1 de. 


each by | ch., 2 ch. 
1 de. on the last de. 
of the same leaflet, 


cord. 


viously worked, 2 


scallop between two 
three-leaved figures 
preceding 
round, 4 ch., 1 de. 
on the middle st. of 
the next leaflet, 6 
ch., 1 p, turned up- 
ward (all picots of 
this round are cro- 
cheted upward), 5 
ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 se, 
on the fifth of the 6 
ch. before the p. be- 
fore the last, so that 
a loop is formed, 2 
ch., 1 se. on the sec- 


2 


on the first de. of 
the middle leaflet of 
the next figure, 1 
ch., 3 p. separated 


’ 


7 


lch., 1 p., 2 ch. 1 
p., 1 ch., 1 de, on 
the middle st. of the 
third leaflet of the same figure, 4 ch., and repeat from 
>; always fasten the middle st. of the loop to the 


Empromerep Narxin-Rine. 


Fig. 2.—Satrx Srrrcx Mepatrion. 
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EMprorpERED TABLET. 


second p. of the ch. 
scallop to the right, 
as shown by the il- 
lustration. At the 
end of the round, 
however, fasten the 
corresponding p. to 
the loop worked in 
the beginning of the 
round. 


Embroidered 
Tablet. 
‘Tuts tablet con- 
sists of light silica, 
‘The back of the tab- 
let and the frame 













are covered with red Russia leather; on the upper 
side of the frame the cover is trimmed with small 
buttons and plates of bronze and steel. 
dallion at the middle of the top of the frame is of 
silver gray silk ornamented in point Russe embroid- 
ery, and a monogram worked in satin stitch with red 
silk and gold thread, and is edged with fine gold 
Instead of a monogram, petit point embroid- 
ery on paper or silk canvas with silk of various col- 
ors may be used for the medallion. 


The me- 


Instead of the 





Russia leather cover, a cover of brown or dark gray en- 


ameled cloth may be made. 


A leather-covered pencil 


fastened to red silk cord completes the tablet. 


Photograph Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 

To make this case cut of brown silk and brown enam- 
eled cloth one piece each from Fig. 54, Supplement, for 
the outer cover, leaving half an inch extra material all 
around the piece of silk. ic 
of card-board three pieces of equal size, each of which 
corresponds With the larger spaces edged by dotted lines 


Fig. 3.—Grrv’s Sixx Hoop. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 
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For the inside of the case cut 


on Fig. 54, and one piece 
which reaches from the point 
of the flap to the next dotted 
line. Cover the card-board 
designed for the flap with 
brown silk on one side, paste 
white watered paper on the 
remaining three pieces, and 
baste the frames made of 
brown, silk and lining as 
shown by Fig. 2, and orna- 
mented in point Russe and 
knotted: stitch embroidery 
with light and dark brown 
silk, on, the outer, edge of 
these pieces, excepting one 
lengthwise side; the frames 
are left unfastened on the 
side mentioned, so as to slip 
in the photographs. After 
fastening all the card-board 
pieces ornamented in_ this 
manner on the right side of 
the enameled cloth as shown 
by Fig. 2, furnish the silk 
designed for the outer cover 
with a monogram of gold 
cord on one of the outer 
- sides, and with fine gold 
braid and half-polka stitches 
of brown silk on the other 
outer side and on the flap, 
as shown by Fig. 1. To close 
the case set on a small cireu- 
lar piece covered! with silk 
and edged with button-hole 
stitches and gold cord, as 


shown by Fig. 1, which coy- 
emer 
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Fig. 1.—Corye: 
Borver. 


of picots. 








ers the slit through which 
the tab of the flap is drawn. 
Finally, baste the silk on 
the enameled cloth, and 
fasten the edge of the ma- 
terial folded on the inside 
with a cross seam of brown 


osltinen nee silk, as shown by 


Corners of Tatted and Crochet Borders, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

‘Tess borders are suitable for trimming handkerchiefs, 
pillow-cases, covers, etc., and are worked with coarse or fine 
cotton, according to the purpose for which they are designed. 
‘The originals are worked with twisted cotton, No. 100. 

Fig. 1.—Corner or Tarrev Borper. ‘This simple bor- 
der consists of separate four-leaved figures, which are fast- 
ened to each other, as shown by the illustration, by means 
For each leaflet of the first figure work 5 ds. 
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each part closely along the 
outer edge with similar silk, 
and join the sections as 
shown by Fig. 1. 


Sewing Nécessaire, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus egg-shaped sewing 
nécessaire of red Russia 
leather is trimmed with a 
strip of red silk, on which 


a Greek border is worked with fine gold cord, as shown by 
Small bows of leather strips inlaid with 
gold form the remaining trimming of the nécessaire, 


the illustrations. 


handle is wound with similar strips. 


nécessaire is an oval part of similar leather, furnished with 


bands, which is designed for holding 
utensils. 


Hair and Cravat Bows, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 2.—Corner or Cro- 
cuer Borper. 






The 
On the inside of the 


the requisite sewing 


Boru of these bows are made of light blue satin on a 


(double stitch), 1 p. (picot), 2 ds., 1 p.,5 ds. After finishing four such leaf- 
lets tie the ends of the working thread together and fasten them. In the 
following figures, instead of forming one or the other p., fasten to the figures 
previously worked, as shown by the 
illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Corner or Crocuet Bor- 
per. This border is worked in two 
equal parts, each of which counts four 
rounds, Istround.—Always alternate- 
ly 8 ch, (chain stitch), 1 p.—that is, 6 
ch, and 1 se. (single 
crochet) on the first 
of these. 2d round. 
—On the other side of 
the preceding round, 
so that the picots are 


stiff lace foundation, and consist each of a knot of double material, arranged 
as shown by the illustrations, which is surrounded by a box-pleated satin strip 
an inch and three-quarters wide, fringed out to one-half its width. ‘To the 
knot are joined two fringed ends two inches and seyen-eighths wide each, 
which are also made of double 
material. ‘The fringe is sepa- 
rated into tassels, and knotted 
as shown by the illustrations. 
A long hair-pin is fastened to 
the foundation of the hair bow. 


Embroidered Pen-Wiper. 
See illustration on page 20, 
Tue foundation of this pen- 
wiper is of card- 
board two inches 




























turned downward, and seven-eighths 

work 1 sc. on eack. 3 4 
3 high and two 

ch., and always 1 se, x 

at chitt Sf (stitch) on inches and three- 

o eee quarters wide. 


which the se. of the 
p. was worked. 3d 
round.—>* 1 sc. on 
the next sc. over a 
p. of the preceding 
round, 1 ch., 2 ste. 
(short treble crochet) 
separated by 2 ch. on 
the fourth following 
st., 2 ch., 1 te. (treble 
crochet) on the same 
st., 2 ch., 2 stc. separated by 2 ch. on the same st. on which the preceding 


It is covered on 
the outside with 
maize Java can- 
vas, and on the 
inside with brown 
shagreen paper. 
The binding con- 
= sists of an inlaid 
strip of dark 
brown leather. 
‘The front of the pen-wiper is trimmed with a small medallion of gray silk, 
which is ornamented in satin stitch embroidery with saddler’s silk of various 








Fig. 2.—Sewi1ne Niécrssarre,—OPEN. 





Fig. 1.—Sewixe Nécessarre.—Crosep. 


Fig. 1.—Crare Lamp-SHape wiTH 
Appuication Emprorery.—[Sce Fig. 2, 


three bars were worked, 1 ch., pass over 3 st., and repeat from *. 


4th 


and Fig. 3 on First Page.] 


round.—* 1 se. on the middle te, of one scallop of the preceding round, 


5 ch., 1 p. turned downward—that is, 6 
ch,, draw the needle out of the st., insert 
it in the first of the 6 ch., and draw the 
dropped st. through; 5 ch., and repeat 
from *. This completes one-half of the 
border. Crochet the other half in a sim- 
ilar manner, but in working the fourth 
round fasten to the completed half as 
shown by the illustration. Work the 
corner of both halves as shown by the 
illustration. 


Crape Lamp-Shade, with Appli- 
cation Embroidery, Figs. 1-3. 
Tats lamp-shade consists of six sec- 

tions of double green crape, which are 

cut separately, each in one piece, from 

Fig. 55, Supplement. Cut the oblong 

figures for the border and the round dots 


Buus S. 


Fig. 





WA ai 


win Ham Bow. 





For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 55. 


colors as shown by the illustration. 








Buve Satin 
Cravat Bow. 





The bottom of the foundation consists 
of an open square card-board box 
three-quarters of an inch high, into 
which is fastened a brush for wiping 
pens. A bronzed handle, fastened 
on the middle of the top, completes 
this pretty pen-wiper. 


Embroidered Napkin-Ring. 
See illustratiou on page 20, 

Tus napkin-ring consists of a card- 
board ring an ineh and three-quarters 
wide, which is ‘covered on the out- 
side, excepting the medallion, with 
violet velvet, and on the inside with 
white watered paper, and is furnished 
with a binding a quarter of an inch 
wide of maize kid. For the founda- 
tion of the medallion, which is sur- 
rounded by a rim of inlaid leather, 
either gray or light brown silk may 



























Percate Kitcurn Apron.—{For pattern and 
description see Supplement, No. XIIL, Figs. 52 and 53.) 


MG 
\ \\ AS \\ 


AWAY 


Fig. 2.—Founpa- 
TION Figure oF 
Lamp-SHave. 
Foun Size. 


figures 
silk as indicated on 
Fig. 55, paste these 
silk figures between 
the double layer of 
each section as in- 
dicated, and sur- 
round them with 
point Russe stitch- 
ing of green filling 
silk as shown by 
the illustrations 
Figs. 2and 3, which 
give full-sized sec- 
tions of the foun- 
dation and border. 
Button-hole stitch 


Fig. 2.—Siux anp Tutte Orera Hoop,—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 46 and 47. 


Fig. 1.—Smx anp Torte Opera Hoop,—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 46 and 47. 
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be used, on which the monogram or a small 
satin stitch or point Russe embroidery is work- 
ed with saddler's silk of various colors. The 
card-board ring may also be covered on the out- 
side entirely with colored cloth, ornamented in 
application and point Russe with colored silk, 
in the design of either of the borders for the 
wall-basket illustrated in the last number of the 
Bazar, instead of velvet. The binding in this 
tase should be of bias silk, of a color to harmonize 
with the cloth cover. 


Satin Stitch Medallions, Figs.1 and 2, 
Mu See illustrations on page 20. 

TueEseE medallions are designed for trimming 
baskets, glove-boxes, ete. They are worked on 
a foundation of white, light gray, or brown cloth 
or gros grain with saddler’s silk of various colors 
in satin, half-polka, and knotted stitch, and in 
yoint Russe. 


TO THE BITTER END. 
By Miss BRADDON, 


uruon or “Tus Lovers or Arpen,” “Lapy Aup- 
Ley’s Sroret,” Ero, 








CHAPTER XLIII.—( Continued.) 


**YES, BROTHER, CURSE WITH ME THAT 
BALEFUL HOUR.” 


Tuere was a short silence. It was so impos- 
sible to say any thing of a consolatory nature— 
a,death so sudden, so awful—a man stricken 
uown by an unseen hand in the very flower and 
pride of his life—there seemed no room for com- 
fort. The common phrases, the pious banalities 
with which friends try to beguile the mourner, 
would have been worse than idle here. As well 
might the consoler have approached Calphurnia 
while her dead Cesar still lay bundled in his 
bloody mantle at the base of the statue as seek 
to murmur soothing sentences to this lonely 
woman whom sudden doom had widowed. 

“Tt is very hard to be obliged to speak of this, 
Mrs. Hareross,” began Sir Francis, hesitating a 
little, although he had come prepared to speak 
of this very thing; “but there is the question 
of the funeral to be decided, and promptly. 
Where would you wish your husband to be bur- 
ied ?” 

She gave a little cry of anguish, and covered 
her face with her hands; but, after a few min- 
utes, replied very calmly, 

**¥n onr family vault at Kensal Green; there 
is no other place. My mother is buried there. 

+ L hope to be buried there myself.” 

“*He has no family grave of his own—with 
his own people, 1 mean—where he would have 
wished to lie?” Sir Francis inquired. 

“No,” 

“And you would not like him to be buried 
at Kingsbury, where the Clevedons, except my 
father, are all buried ?” 

“Oh no, no.” 

“That will do, dear Mrs. Harcross. I need 
torment you with no farther questions, Mr. Val- 
Jory —your cousin Weston, { mean—has been 
most indefatigable; and I know you will trust 
him and me with all minor details.” 

He lingered to say a few words in praise of 
the dead man, touching gently on his social and 
professional value, and the manner in which his 
Joss would be felt, and then begged most earnest- 
ly that Georgie might come to sit with the 
mourner, 

“*You know you have always been fond of 
her,” he said, “and she is devoted to you, and 
is really made quite miserable by your refusal 
to see her. I do not say that she would com- 
fort you, but her company would be better than 
this awful solitude. Or if you would come to 
her room—that would be better still.” 

“You are very good; but I would rather be 
wlone—I'd. rather be with him.” This with a 
piteous glance toward that darkened chamber 
where the dead lay. 

“But, dear Mrs, Harcross, you would be so 
much better away from these rooms. There 
will be people coming by-and-by—the coroner 
and others—people who must come. Pray be 
persuaded.” 

“No,” she answered, doggedly ; ‘* nothing can 
make his death seem worse to me than it does now. 
I-would rather stay.” 

Sir Francis pleaded still farther, but in vain, 
and finally left her, full of pity, and painfully 
impressed with the futility of all endeavor to 
console. 

He went away, and in the corridor met Geor- 
gie, whom he had scarcely seen since yesterday’s 
luncheon. He had been up all night in confer- 
ence with the police and other local authorities, 
or talking over the details of the night's tragedy 
with Captain Hardwood and two or three others 
who had congregated in the smoking-room, averse 
to the solitude of their own chambers. 

‘Poor Harcross! the last kind of fellow you'd 
have expected to go off in that way,” said the 
Captain, as if Mr. Harcross had died of apo- 
plexy. 

‘Have you seen her?” asked Georgie; upon 
which Sir Francis described his interview with 
Augusta. 

**Poor soul! Oh, Francis, it is so dreadful for 
her, and it is doubly dreadful to me.” They 
were standing in the morning-room, where they 
had gone while Sir Francis was telling his story, 
the room in which she had waited for her hus- 
band vainly yesterday evening, longing for that 
explanation which had not yet come. 

“« My darling,” said Sir Francis, tenderly, ‘‘ I 
know it is a hard trial for you; but how much 
harder it must be for her!” 

“*Oh, Francis, if it had been you!” That was 
a position which he was hardly able to imagine; 
so he only shrugged his shoulders with a melan- 





choly air. ‘* And it might have been you,” his 
wife went on, “‘it might have been you.” 

“Well, I really don’t see how I could have 
been the victim, my dear. There must have 
been some motive, you know, however inade- 
quate. Poor Harcross must have done some- 
thing to provoke the scoundrel’s animosity—- 
some man he had unwittingly ruined, perhaps, 
by winning a lawsuit against him, ‘There are 
fellows capable of brooding upon an imaginary 
wrong of that kind till they lash themselves into 
madness.” . 

“* What if he were the victim of an error, Fran- 
cis? What if the murderer mistook him for you?” 

**Mistook him for me, Georgie? What are 
you dreaming about? Why should any body want 
to murder me ?” 

‘* Have you never done any thing to provoke 
any one’s hate, Frank—years ago, when you 
were more reckless, perhaps, than you are now ? 
Is there no secret of your past life that occurs to 
you with alarm at such a time as this? have you 
nothing to fear, nothing to regret? You have 
said sometimes that you have told me all the 
history of your life: but was there not one page 
you kept hidden, one sad, dishonorable passage 
that you could not bear me to know? Oh, my 
dearest, be truthful to me! Nothing that you 
have done in the past, no sin of the past or of 
the present, could lessen my love for you. Tell 
me the truth, Frank, even now, late as it is!” 

“‘Upon my word of honor, Georgie, I don’t 
in the faintest degree understand the drift of all 
this. I have told you every thing about myself. 
I have never kept a secret from you, either great 
or small.” 

“‘Then you have never provoked the hatred 
of Richard Redmayne? You were never at 
Brierwood ?” 

‘‘Where is Brierwood? I don’t even know 
that.” 

“Oh, Frank, your face looks so true, and yet 
it was the face in the locket that man showed 
me; the face of his daughter's lover.” 

“What locket? what daughter? Really, 
Georgie, it is rather too bad to bewilder me in 
this way.” 

‘*Mr. Redmayne accuses you of having run 
away with his daughter, and he showed me a 
locket with your miniature.” 

** Accuses me of running away with his daugh- 
ter! And when, pray?” 

‘« Five years ago.” 

‘*And from Brierwood, in Kent, I suppose. 
When yon ought to know that I was never in 
Kent at all till I came home last year, and never 
had a miniature painted before the one that was 
done for you! Upon my honor, Georgie, our 
domestic life is not likely to be very pleasant if 
you are going to spring this kind of mine under 
my feet occasionally.” 

For some minutes after this Sir Francis Cleve- 
don was inclined to be angry, and Georgie had to 
be apologetic, and to assure her husband that 
she had never doubted him, no, not even for a 
moment; only—only she had been very, unhap- 
py, and that dreadful man had seemed so posi- 
tive, and to have such strong grounds for his ac- 
cusation, and the miniature was the very image 
of her darling Frank. 

«Tt may have been poor Harcross’s picture,” 
suggested Sir Francis. 

“Oh no, it was much too handsome, and much 
too young.” 

“*But it was painted when he was five years 
younger, you see, Georgie, and it might have 
been a flattering likeness then.” 

“Tt may,” said Georgie, doubtfully. “‘ But 
it was your face, looking at me with dreamy gray 
eyes. Oh, Frank, think what I must have suf- 
fered !” 

“‘Then you must have doubted me, Georgie, 
and that was a crime—matrimonial high treason. 
But, for Heaven's sake, tell me all about this 
man Redmayne, and his accusation. ‘The clew 
to this murder may be in that.” 

“*T know that he was dreadfully angry,” an- 
swered Georgie, ‘‘and that he seemed desperate, 
like a man who could do any thing.” 

Questioned closely by her husband, Georgie 
described the scene in the library, repeating as 
faithfully as she could every word that had been 
spoken by Richard Redmayne. 

“This would fairly account for Harcross’s ob- 
jection to come here,” thought Sir Francis. 

He kissed his wife, and gave her a free pardon 
for that offense which he had called matrimonial 
high treason. 

**But don’t do it again, Georgie. You might 
take up some other delusion, and I might not be 
able to prove an alibi quite so easily. And now 
I must go and talk to Vallory about this busi- 
ness, and perhaps to Mr. Rufnell, the consta- 
ble.” 

ao Francis, will they hang that poor farm- 
er?” 

“Inevitably, I should imagine, if he shot 
Harcross.” 

“‘But he had been so badly treated —his 
daughter tempted away from him.” 

“Granted, my dear; but the law does not 
recognize the shooting of seducers.” 

“Oh, Francis, I should be so sorry if that poor 
man were hung. I felt for him so deeply when 
he told me his story, even though he was accus- 
ing you.” 

**T am sorry for him too, Georgie. It is a bad 
business altogether. But I have only one duty 
in this matter, and that is to see my guest 
avenged.” 

He went down to his study, a so!dly furnished, 
business-like apartment in an obs_are portion of 
the house, abutting on the offices—a room in 
which he was wont to receive Mr. Wort, and 
which had now been made the head-quarters of 
the committee of investigation—a room to which 
they could come freely at any moment. Sir 
Francis found Weston there, in thoughtful soli- 
tude, smoking a cigar by the open window, which, 








as it looked only upon the stable-yard, Lad uot 
been darkened. 

To him Sir Francis repeated the conversation 
reported by Georgie, particulars which were not 
new to this gentleman. 

“Yes,” said Weston, throwing away the end 
of his cigar, after he had smoked it out with a 
meditative aspect, ‘‘yes,” he repeated, with ex- 
ceeding deliberation, ‘‘ I don’t think there’s room 
for a doubt. Redmayne’s the man.” 

“But do you suppose there was any truth in 
his notion about his daughter?” 

“Unquestionably. Harcross had spent a 
summer at Brierwood—just five years ago—and 
was uncommonly shy upon the subject: never 
would talk of it, or even tell the name of the 
place till it was dragged out of him. I felt very 
sure there was something; but I did not know 
it was any thing so serious as this.” 


Mr. Rufnell, the constable, came in while~ 


they were talking, with an important air, as of 
a man whose genius had coped with stupendous 
difficulties, and emerged victorious from the 
struggle. - 

“T think we've got a clew, Rufnell,” said Sir 
Francis, gravely. 

“Have you, Sir?” said the constable, with a 
saturnine smile. ‘‘ Very likely, Sir; but I’ve got 
the man.” 

‘* What, you've found out—” 

“*T’ve got him, Sir; leastways, I've got his gun, 
which is pretty much the same thing. The man 
is Joseph Flood, your groom; and we've got as 
neat a chain of circumstantial evidence agen him 
as was ever laid before a jury.” 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


‘*SOME INNOCENTS SCAPE NOT THE THUNDER- 
BOLT.” 


Ricuarp RepMAyYNE went home with that in- 
nocent blood upon his head, a miserable man. 
The burden of his crime had sat lightly enough 
upon his conscience so long as he believed that 
he had slain his daughter's false lover. Indeed, 
in his judgment the act had been no crime—only 
a just and reasonable revenge. 

But to have murdered a man who had never 
injured him—to have shed innocent blood! That 
was different, and the burden of this fatal unnec- 
essary deed weighed him down to the ground. 

He went home to Brierwood, but not to rest. 
There was a nameless horror in the place—a 
horror of stillness and narrowness and airless- 
ness. ‘The familiar rooms seemed no wider than 
a prison cell; in the garden there was neither 
air nor freedom—only a sultry heat that stifled 
him, The sound of Mrs, Bush’s voice’ droning 
some ancient ditty, with a quavering turn at the 
end of each line, jarred upon his nerves to ex- 
cruciation. He was in that state of mind in 
which a man can hardly support his own exist- 
ence—in which his most natural impulse is to 
blow out his brains. Richard Redmayne had 
thought of this manner of escape from a present 
that was intolerable into an unknown future. He 
had gone up stairs to his room and had handled 
his pistols; had stood for a few moments irreso- 
lute with one of them in his hand, looking down 
the barrel, and thinking how swift a settlement 
that might make of all his perplexities. Yet aft- 
er that brief deliberation he put the revolvers 
back into their places. 

**T must see the end of this. business,” he said 
to himself. ‘‘It would be a cowardly thing to 
turn my back upon it.” 

Had it not been for this thought—had it not 
been for the apprehension that some innocent 
man might be charged with his crime—how 
gladly would he have fled from that narrow 
world to the wide pastures and broad blue lakes 
of his beloved Gippsland ; to that newer, wilder 
life beyond the fern-tree scrub, among the waters 
of many rivers winding down from breezy mount- 
ain-tops ; to that fresh, untrodden world where 
he could wander with his gun from sunrise to 
sunset, shooting wild duck or bandicoot—where 
he had the freedom and the power of a savage 
king! For all the days of his life until now he 
had loved his Kentish homestead with an abid- 
ing affection—had preferred it above all other 
scenes, however glorious in their wilder beauty ; 
but to-day his heart sickened at sight of the 
narrow fields, the patch of fertile landscape shut 
in by woods and hills that seemed to be within 
his arm’s length. ‘To-day he was seized with a 
wild yearning for that other home beyond the 
southern sea. 

“*Q God! why could I not wait?” he asked 
himself—‘‘ why could I not wait to be sure of 
my man? My wrongs had kept so long, that 
they might have kept a little longer. Was there 
any fear that my hatred would grow cold? And 
to fire like that—at random—in the dark! Yet 
I could swear that it was his face I saw: it was 
a trick that the devil played upon me, perhaps. 
And I might have drunk more than usual yes- 
terday—I dare say I did. My brain was on fire 
after I had seen him, and I may have drunk a 
good deal without thinking what I was doing. 
Yet my senses were clear enough when I fired 
that gun, and I can swear that it was his face I 
saw in the moonlight.” 

He was not a superstitious man—was, indeed, 
too unlearned for much superstition. But he 
had heard country folks talk of witchcraft, and 
began to think he had been the dupe of some 
diabolical influence, so very certain was he that 
the’ face in the miniature was the face of the 
man he had slain. 

He walked up and down by the broad flower 
border where the roses were still blooming—the 
roses she had loved and cared for ; not slim aris- 
tocratic standards, but broad spreading bushes 
or veritable trees straggling upward in unkempt 

rofusion. There were many of them older than 
imself—bushes from which his young wife had 
gathered nosegays for the Sabbath-day adorn- 





meut of the best parlor; old-fashioned cabbage 
and maiden’s-blush and white and red moss- 
roses; no gloire de Dijon, or Malmaison, or Lady 
Banks, or later fashionable products of the flori- 
culturist’s art. 

He paced to and fro in an agony of doubt and 
expectation. It was long past two, and the in- 
quest at Clevedon was on, if not over. What 
would be the result? An open verdict, perhaps 
—by some person or persons unknown! In that 
ease what should hedo? Consider his own safe- 
ty, his own inclination, and start at once for 
Brisbane? How if he chose that selfish course, 
the natural course for guilt; and how if, when 
he was gone, circumstances should so shape 
themselves as to weave a halter for the neck of 
an innocent man? A luckless wretch might be 
suspected, tried, and hung before he could hear 
of it yonder, 

“*No,” he said to himself, resolutely; ‘‘I'm 
not such a scoundrel as that! I'll stand to my 
guns. So long as there’s no mistake made, I’il 
hold my tongue. But if an innocent man should 
be in danger, I'll give myself up.” 

He thought of the result of that act. It would: 
be a hard thing to die a shameful death before: 
the eyes of the people who had known him, and 
respected and liked him, from a boy; to bring: 
the name of Redmayne, the good old name for 
whose redemption from the stain of debt and: 
difficulty he had worked so hard out yonder ; to. 
bring that time-honored name under so deep a 
disgrace that no future generations of honest 
Redmaynes could ever wash the foul blot away. 
‘To stand confessed before the world as a mid- 
night assassin, a wretch who had not even given 
his foe a chance of defending himself, a purpose- 
less shedder of blood, whose crime bore a dou- 
ble odium for having been a blunder! He fan- 
cied himself hooted upon the scaffold, and jerked 
into eternity amidst the execration of his fellow- 
men. He fancied what Jim and Mrs. Jim would 
say when the hideous news came to them, and a 
vision of that fair home which. he was never to 
see again, and of all the things that he might 
have done there in years to come, arose before 
him. Those future unknown years seemed 
strangely sweet to him now that he had forfeited 
the right to live them. 

He had eaten nothing since yesterday, but he 
did not get through these dismal hours of sus- 
pense without an occasional ‘‘nobbler.” A slow 
fever devoured him, and his dry lips needed to 
be moistened now and then, although the spirit 
which he drank raw to-day did not exercise a 
cooling influence upon his system. In vain did 
Mrs. Bush urge him to pick a bit of a savory 
roasted spare-rib of pork with sage and onions, 
which she had prepared as an appropriate din- 
ner for a sultry summer's day; ‘somethink 
light and tasty,” as she remarked, when recom- 
mending it to her employer. ‘‘ Do-ey try and 
eat a bit, now, Mr. Redmayne,” she pleaded. 
“*Tt don’t do nobody any good drinking raw spir- 
its on a hempty stomick. A glass of brandy’s not 
half the harm if yer inside’s lined with good vict- 
uals. But to go on ponring that burnin’ stuff 
on yer emptiness is regilar sooicide. ‘There's no 
call for you to be upset by this here murder; 
and when your spirits have had a turn like that, 
you seem to want something substantial to settle 
them.” 

Mr. Redmayne declined the spare -rib, how- 
ever—nay, would not even sit down, or make 
any pretense of eating his dinner. He paced 
the garden, listened to the striking of the distant 
church clock, and waited for tidings of the in- 
quest. Somebody would surely bring the news 
he longed for and yet dreaded. ie 

Somebody did. At half past five Mrs. Bush’s 
goodman came home to his tea, a cool and pas- 
toral meal of bread-and-butter and green stuff, 
which he took in the backest of back kitch- 
ens, among Mrs. Bush’s pails and mops and 
brooms and black-lead brushes, that industrious 
matron holding her principal kitchen, with its 
snow-white hearth-stoned flags and shiningrange, 
a chamber far too sacred for the defilement of 
daily meals, and preferring to eat and drink, as it 
were, on the outskirts of Brierwood. Very quiet 
was Mr. Bush’s usual return from his afternoon 
labor; nay, indeed, somewhat furtive and sneak- 
ing of aspect was Mr. Bush in a general way, as 
of a man who had never solved the mystery of 
his own existence, and felt himself more or less 
a mistake or superfluous atom in the scheme of 
creation. ‘To-day, however, he approached the 
back kitchen with a victorious air, full to the 
brim and overflowing with startling information, 
and, unduly elated by the sense of his abnormal 
condition, no longer a man to be curtly told to eat 
his tea and look sharp about it, as Mrs. Bush 
wanted to clean herself, and wasn't going to have 
her back kitchen cluttered up with tea-things all 
the evening; a man to be deferred to, rather, as 
the possessor of a treasure which it was in his 
power to impart or withhold. 

** Well!” he began, with a pompous air, seat- 
ing himself at the narrow window table beside 
the window-ledge, where the blacking-brushes 
lived, and whence came.a pungent odor of Day- 
and-Martin diluted with vinegar. 

“Well, what?” cried Mrs. Bush, sharply, as 
she hewed the big loaf with a broad kitchen knife. 
“Lord! how the man dostare! Don't sit with 
your mouth open like a scarecrow. What's the 
matter now?” . 

“Oh, well,” growled Mr. Bush, ‘‘if you don’t 
want to hear nothink, I don’t want to talk. 
There’s no call to take me up short like that, as 
if you was a-going to snap my nose off.” 

““Tt ain't handsome enough to tempt folks 
snapping at it,” the matron replied, contempt- 
uously; ‘‘ you look as big and puffed out as 
a Christmas turkey this afternoon. I suppose 
you've been loitering about Clevedon way instead. 
of doing your'work, and have heard somethink 
more about the murder.” 
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have heard somethink for all that,” returned the 
outraged Bush, with a wounded air. 

“Tf you've got any_thing to say, say it,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Bush, with supreme disgust: ‘‘if 
there’s any thing in this mortial world as I hate, 
it’s shilly-shally.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Bush, solemnly, with his 
mouth half full of bread-and-butter, and a Cos 
lettuce in his right hand poised over the salt-cel- 
lar; ‘* the inquis is over ; and as I come along 
the road home who should come up along of me 
but Sam Grinway, and says he, ‘ Well, Bush, 
have you heard this here about the inquis?’ and 
says I, ‘No, Samuel; is the inquis over?’ and 
says he, ‘Yes, and I bin up by the west lodge 
and heerd all about it. They've brought in a 
verdick again Joseph Flood, Sir Francis’s groom, 
and they've took him; and it was all along of 
Bond's daughter as he was jealous of, and she'd 
been carrying on shameful with this here Mr. 
Arkwright, which was a swell from London ; 
and Joseph went proling about after dark with 
his gun—and took and shot him!’” 

“*A bold-faced hussy !” cried Mrs. Bush, in- 
dignantly. ‘I allus ‘said she was no good, 
flaunting and flaring with her starched print 
frocks and neck-ribbons, in spite of her father 
being as pious a Primitive Methody as you'd find 
between here and Maidstone. Why it’s her that 
ought to be hung, if there was any right or rea- 
son in the law of the land, and not the young 
man as did it.” 

Mr. Bush chumped his green stuff meditatively, 
and responded to this proposition only by a du- 
bious shake of his head. ‘This tracing of crimi- 
nal acts back to their first causes was an advanced 
idea which he hardly saw his way to. 

“* Joseph Flood did it,” he said, ‘‘ and Joseph 
Flood must swing for it. The gal may ha’ 
been flighty, I won't say as she warn’t, but gals 
will be gals; they've as good a right to that say- 
ing as b’ys has to be b’ys.” 

“Hah!” exclaimed Mrs. Bush, with suppressed 
contempt, ‘‘if a gal happens to be good-looking, 
every fool in the parish will stand up for her.— 
Lord a-mercy, Mr. Redmayne, what a turn you 
did give me, to be sure!” 

This ejaculation was evoked by the apparition 
of Richard Redmayne looking in at the open lat- 
tice. He had come to the window in time to 
hear the news about Joseph Flood. 

“Ts Flood in prison ?” he asked, with an ashen 
face which struck terror to the soul of Mrs. Bush. 

“Yes, Sir; they’ve put him in Kingsbury lock- 
up, if Samuel Grinway speaks the truth, and I 
never knowed Samuel to tell a falsehood.” 

Mr. Redmayne waited to hear no more, but 
walked away from the window, went into the 
house to refresh himself with a final nobbler, and 
then set his face toward Kingsbury. No innocent 
man should lie in durance for his sin. 

“*Lor, Bush!” cried the matron, in a feeble 
voice, as if ready to sink swooning on the back- 
kitchen bricks; ‘‘did you ever see any one so 
gashly pale as master was when he looked in at 
that winder? If Joseph Flood had been his own 
son he couldn’t have looked more took aback.” 








CHAPTER XLV. 
“BY THE SAME MADNESS STILL MADE BLIND.’ 


Ricuarp Repmayne skirted the fields once 
more by the familiar track, beholding the free 
and happy barley with indifferent eyes, all his 
agricultural instincts in abeyance, with no room 
for any other thought in his mind than that he 
was going straight to his death. Not once did 
the steady course of his thoughts swerve from 
that direct line; not once did he speculate on 
remote possibilities of escape from the law’s worst 
penalty. He was going to give himself up to 
justice ; he was going straight to his death. 

Strange how his thoughts fled yonder, even in 
this dire hour, over the width of half the world, 
to that other land where the skies are brighter 
and bluer, and the very air has an influence 
which makes men glad. O fair Gippsland! 
never more should he wander on her plent: 
yielding plains, or climb her mighty mountains ; 
never more should he shoot wild duck on her 
inland seas, or follow the winding river from its 
upland water-shed, or spend adventurous nights 
hunting for strayed sheep; or sleep away the 
summer noontide in the deep shade of a fern-tree 
gully, while his weary beasts enjoyed their spell 
close by; or short-hobble his horses under the 
moon on that liberal half-mile margin of pasture 
which the squatter’s generous rule allows to the 
traveler's cattle. All that bright, free, open-air 
life was lost to him; and it seemed to him now, 
in this sndden darkness which he deemed the 
shadow of a swift-advancing doom—it seemed to 
him now that he might have been happy at Bul- 
rush Meads even without Gracey, with a lessened 
happiness, of course, but still with a heart-felt ap- 
Preciation of that bounteous land and all it could 
yield him. . 

By one hasty mistaken act he had cut himself 
off forever from these things. It would have 

en sad, even dying peacefully on his bed at 
Brierwood, to consider that he should see that 
new world no more. How much harder, then, 
to face the horror of an ignominious doom; to 
know himself the destroyer of that good old name 
which he would have given his life to uphold! 
And while suffering all this loss, to know that 
he left his daughter's tempter triumphant, his 
daughter’s early death unayenged! ‘That was 
the sharpest sting of all. 

He walked slowly, and lingered now and then 
on his way, sitting down to smoke his pipe and 
think over his position. He was scarcely in a 
situation in which a man would care to hasten 
his’ steps. ‘The sun was going down; ‘the ripe 
corn melted into a sea of gold where the edge of 
the uplands met the western sky. It was a very 
beautiful world, on a small scale—a baby-world 
that had never attained to the vigor and grandeur 








of manhood,-but had kept its infantine graces 
and childish dimples and smiles. 

He looked at the peaceful scene fondly, with 
mournful, loving eyes. How hard he had labored 
that he might keep Brierwood and his own good 
name! And now both were gone—his name 
rendered forever execrable, his estate confiscated 
as the property of a felon. 

It was growing dusk as he crossed Kingsbury 
common. He had waited for that, not wishing 
to face the light of day when he should leave 
John Wort’s cottage, like Eugene Aram, “‘ with 
gyves upon his wrists.” 

Very peaceful was the aspect of Kingsbury 
this calm summer evening. ‘The unwonted bus- 
tle and excitement of the morning had worn 
itself out. There may have been a few more 
gossips than the nightly conclave in the tap-room. 
of the Coach and Horses, but that was all. A 
murder is an appalling event in the records of a 
country village; but people can not stand still 
to talk about it forever ; there must comea period 
of exhaustion. 

Richard Redmayne went straight to the little 
office tacked on to Mr, Wort’s dwelling, lifted 
the latch, and went in. He had a notion that 
the steward would be at work here to-night; 
but the office was empty—a dismal chamber to 
look upon in the dusk, with its unpainted match- 
board walls, against one of which hung a dilapi- 
dated map of the Clevedon property, much scored 
about with a red pencil, its ink-splashed deal desk, 
and battered office-stools. These shabby sur- 
roundifigs had the true business flavor to John 
Wort’s mind. He could not have worked in a 
room with easy-chairs and a Turkey carpet, like 
Sir Francis Clevedon’s study. His business fac- 
ulties would have been stultified by a morocco 
and mahogany desk on which he could not splash 
his ink freely. 

Mr. Wort's housekeeper heard the door open 
and shut, and looked into the office from a door 
communicating with the kitchen. 

“Ts your master at home?” 

“*No, Sir. He’s been at Clevedon all day— 
not been home for a bit of dinner even. But I 
expect him at any minute.” 

‘T'll wait, then,” Richard answered, shortly. 
“You don’t mind my pipe, I suppose ?” 

‘This was almost a superfluous question, since 
the office reeked with stale tobacco. 

“Oh dear, no, Sir. Master’s a rare one to 
smoke.” 

‘The housekeeper retired, and Richard took out 
his blackened cutty-pipe. He smiled grimly as 
he filled it. How long would he be allowed this 
constant comforter? Would they let him smoke 
in prison? - 

He filled and refilled his pipe, and sat smok- 
ing on as the shadows deepened, till the wooden 
wall opposite to him was veiled in darkness. 
‘The woman peeped in and asked if he would like 
a light, but he answered in the negative. He 
would rather sit in the dark, he said. 

By-and-by the moon began to climb the heay- 
enly zone, and the first glimmer of her silvery 
light sent a shudder through Richard Redmayne’s 
frame. ‘That soft, fatal radiance brought back 
the horror of last night. 

““The moon’s always been mixed up with 
witchcraft,” he thought; ‘and there was some- 
thing worse then witchcraft in last night’s busi- 
ness. - I am not such a fool as to take one man 
for another in a light that I could have read my 
Bible by, if the devil hadn’t blinded me.” 

It was past nine o'clock and broad moonlight 
when John Wort came home. He came in at 
the office door, his habituai practice, as he had 
generally letters or memoranda of some kind to 
deposit in his desk before he could settle down 
comfortably to his evening meal ; sometimes even 
a letter or two to write for the night post, or for 
hand-delivery to some defaulting tenant. He 
came in to-night with a very weary air, and re- 
coiled with a start at sight of the seated figure, 
half in moonlight, half in shadow. 

‘* What's the matter now ?” he asked, sharply, 
not recognizing his visitor. 

‘* 4 good deal,” answered Richard Redmayne. 

“*Redmayne! Why, what brings you here 
again to-night? I thought you'd cut me.” 

‘*T'd good reason to do that, John Wort, for 
it was your lies that brought misery and death 
upon my poor child.” 

“My lies!’ What do you mean by that ?” 
asked the steward, quietly. 

He was not going to put himself in a passion 
with Richard Redmayne, a man whom he had 
liked—whom he pitied with all his heart. 

**What do you mean by calling me a liar, 
Rick? I never told you a falsehood in my life.” 

““What? Not when you brought your mas- 
ter to my house under a false name ?” 

“*My master! Why, man alive, what mad- 
ness is this?” 

“*Your master, who had a fancy for coming 
to our neighborhood on the sly, and stealing a 
look at his own estate, like a prince in disguise ; 
or like a sneak and a liar, as he is by nature, and 
as he proved himself by his acts. “Lwas you 
who brought him to Brierwood, John Wort; 
"twas you who lied about him to my sister-in- 
law. She would never have opened my doors 
to a stranger but for your recommendation.” 

“* My master! My master at Brierwood !” 

“Your master, Sir Francis Clevedon.” 


“Now, look here, Rick Redmayne,” cried Mr.' 


Wort, folding his arms upon the desk, and facing 
the farmer steadily in the moonlight, ‘‘make an 
end of this madness at once and forever. Sir 
Francis was never in Kent, to my knowledge, 
until he came home to take possession of his 
estate just a year ago.” 

Richard Redmayne laughed aloud—a scorn- 
fal, strident laugh. 

“© What! you'll face it out, will you? He nev- 
er came to Brierwood? You never brought him 
there, and planted him on my foolish, money- 
grubbing sister-in-law as Mr. Walgry? Sir 





Francis Clevedon and your Mr. Walgry are not 
one and the same?” 

“*As there is a God above me, they are not!” 
answered Mr. Wort, firmly. ‘‘ Hubert Walgrave 
lies dead at Clevedon Hall. He changed his 
name to Harcross when he married an heiress.” 

Richard Redmayne started to his feet. 

** What!” he cried, ‘‘is that the truth?. Is 
it this man’s likeness I’ve got here in my waist- 
coat pocket, the miniature that was sent to my 
girl? Why, it’s the image of Sir Francis Cleve- 
don! Do you mean to tell me that two men— 
strangers—could be so much alike as that, as 
much like each other as twin brothers ?” 

“There was a striking likeness between Sir 
Francis and Mr. Walgrave, though not such a 
close resemblance as you make out.” 

“Get a light, and let me show you the minia- 
ture,” answered Richard Redmayne. 

The steward struck a lucifer, and lighted an 
oil-lamp that hung over the desk. Mr. Red- 
mayne put the open locket into his hand without 
a word. 

“Yes,” said John Wort, looking at it gravely, 
“this is a portrait of Hubert Walgrave; very 
much flattered, I grant, and making him pretty 
near ten years younger than he looked of late 
years; but not by any means a bad likeness for 
all that.” 

“*His portrait!” exclaimed Richard, with sup- 
pressed exultation; ‘‘the likeness of the man 
who lies murdered at Clevedon Hall?” 

“‘Yes,” answered the steward, impatiently. 
“How many times must’ I tell you the same 
thing?” 

“Then God is just,” cried Richard Redmayne : 
“*T killed the right man!” 

** You killed!” exclaimed Mr. Wort, aghast, 
staring at the farmer’s triumphant face with un- 
utterable horror in his own. “* You killed him! 

You a murderer! Rick Redmayne, you must be 
mad !” 

“No, John, not mad—not mad now, or mad 
then; never saner than when I fired that shot. 
Why, when I came home from Gippsland I meant 
to kill him.” 

** For God’s sake, don’t tell me that! What, 
you, Richard Redmayne—a man we've all liked 
and respected—you that any body in Kingsbury 
would have trusted, or stood by, through thick 
and thin—you confess to a dastardly murder ?” 

“*Not a dastardly murder. I tell you, I meant 
to have his life; was there any thing less that 
would have wiped out the score between us two? 
If I'd asked him to fight me—as gentlemen used 
to fight each other thirty years ago—do you 
think he’d have done it, or listened to me? I 
tell you there was no other way of settling that 
account. I was bound to kill him.” 

{To BE CONTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


72 the whole round of the year New York pre- 
sents no gayer aspect than during the Christ- 
mas holidays. Always full, the city then seems 
overflowing. Added to the usual throng of busi- 
ness men and stylish promenaders, there are 
crowds of strangers who take this festive time 
to see the lions of the great metropolis; and 
flocks of children, let loose from school re- 
straints, assert their rights in street and shop. 
Ah! the shops! They area bewildering sight 
even to accustomed eyes—seemingly containing 
every rare and beautiful thing that fancy can 
conceive. And then the clerks are so peculiarly 
obliging: it is no trouble for them to show their 
foods : they are as patient as the days are long. 
y-the-way, if proprietors of shops only knew 
how much more is sold in ordinary times by an 
accommodating clerk than by a eneppish one, 
they would pay a premium for good humor. 
If people are making purchases they want to 
be suited, of course; and it must be dreadfully 
trying to bear with all the vagaries and vacil- 
lations of customers. But the policy of the mat- 
ter—if politeness alone wavers—might well be 
considered. os the holidays, however, 
clerks and every bo: %, else are good-humored— 
or supposed to be. The festivities of Christmas 
are fresh in the mind; the waning year admon- 
ishes that all unkindness in the past should be 
forgotten and forever buried ; the coming New- 
Year bids us give the friendly hand in love and 
hopefulness. A genial spirit pervades the whole 
community, which, combined with the general 
display of beautiful articles of every kind, ren- 
ders the Christmas holidays the most attractive 
and charming episode in the year. : 





We are glad to believe that every year lessens 
the number of those who thoughtlessly place 
temptation before the young men who tender 
to them the Binal greetings of the New-Year. 
Time was when New-Year’s evening witnessed 
many disgraceful scenes—and sad ones. Eyery 
lady should use her influence to prevent the 
spread of any custom which has been proved to 
be injurious. The dees, who on New-Year’s 
Day supplies her tasteful table with the usual 
delicacies of the season, and good coffee, tea, or 
chocolate, has provided enough. Let wines and 
spirits be banished. Few young men who taste 
any intoxicating beverages on New-Year’s Day 
know when the line of immediate danger is 
reached. And we think few ladies, whatever 
may be their views on the peraperance question, 
will not readily perceive the hazard of takin; 
glass after glass as a matter of courtesy, an 
shrink from placing the temptation on their 
New-Year’s tables. 





The library of Mr. Edwin Forrest was a com- 
plate store-house of dramatic literature. Yet his 
nowledge was not confined to that class of lit- 
erature. He was a good classical scholar, and 
well read in the arts and sciences. His library 
was his home—a resting-place he loved. 





In Richmond, Virginia, there has turned up a 
rare old miniature of Mary Queen of Scots, said 
to be a Bpettct likeness, and: beautifully exe- 
cuted. This miniature was formerly the prop- 
erty of a Scottish lady who came to this country, 
and lived in Richmond until her death, which 
occurred about thirty-five years ago, when she 


Hosted by 





was ninety years old. She left the picture to 
her friend and attorney, informing him that it 
was an heir-loom in her family of many genera- 
tions. Her only child was insane, which may 
account for this a Epoeagn of a picture which 
she valued highly, ‘The miniature is very beau- 
tiful, and as a work of art possesses a high order 


of merit. 1 





The river floods in France have produced most 
disastrous results in many sections of the coun- 
try, and the suffering is very great. 





The Swiss Times tells a comical story of a cou- 
ple of lovers who a few days ago attempted tc 
commit suicide in the Lake of Zurich, nee 
Rischlikon, because the young lady’s paren’ 
refused their consent to their marriage. In, - 
der not to be separated in death, the young laay 
tied one of her feet fast to one of her Tover’s, and 
they thus threw themselves into the water. But 
the young man does not seem to haye been as 
courageous or as desirous of leaving this world 
as his companion, and shouted for help at the 
top of his voice. Help was fortunately at hand 
and they were both dragged out of the water ar 
handed over to the police, who provided th 
ae dry clothes and put them under lock 

key. 





A California judge recently went to San 
cisco to seek relief from a singular malady ~ 
had baffled the skill of the physicians in h. 
town. The symptoms of the disease wer 
peculiar. The little finger of the right i 
first affected, turning green at the tip, anc 
ing such intense pain that the sufferer wa: 
able to sleep without the aid of narcotics. 
same unaccountable phenomenon appeared 
disappeared successively from one after ano 
of each of the other fingers on the left hi 
assing afterward into the second toe of the « - 
foot, and finally seating itself in the extremity 
of the middle finger of the left hand, always ac- 
companied in its eccentric removals by distress- 
ing sensations which rendered every thing like 
rest or repose not superinduced by drugs impos- 
sible, 





The Bethnal.Green Museum seems to have 
been an entire success. Although established 
in one of the poorest and busiest districts of 
London, it has been visited during the past three 
mopths by more than seven hundred thousand 
visitors. Its influence in that section is regard- 
ed as excellent. 





The ee in the first class of the High School 
in Portland, Maine, have made a decided move- 
ment in favor of simplicity in dress. The class, 
between thirty and forty in number, have almost, 
unanimously agreed to-adopt for school wea 
dresses of plain, substantial, and inexpensive 
material. Faneifat ornaments and jewelry are 
to be used only to a limited extent, which is 
specified and fully understood by the girls. 
Many pupils in the lower classes are following 
their example. Any movement ‘o cause the 
young girls in America to dress simply is 
worthy of highest commendation. It is pain- 
ful to see those who are fresh and young, and 
who are ostensibly occupied in gaining an edu- 
cation, so dressed as to show plainly that their 
thoughts are largely spent upon outward adorn- 
ments, 





Giovanni Batista Falcieri is one of the few con- 
necting links between the poet Byron and t!e 
present time. He was the personal attenda 
of Lord Byron, in whose arms the poet diec 
Missolonghi, on April 19, 1824. At present 
holds the post of senior messenger in the In 
Office, being a hale old man of seventy-five ye 
of age. Healways speaks of his master withlo 
and respect. 





The reading of our ordinary daily newspapers 
is becoming a terrible strain upon the mind «nd 
sensibilities. Few, of course, pretend to rad 
the whole of a newspaper nowadays; but the 
mere headings of the articles are enough to sad 
a thrill of horror through the heart. Open te 
morning paper on almost any day—there jja 
record of hurricanes, shipwrecks, fires, murdes, 
suicides, executions, and casualties and crims 
of every nature enough to appall the most i- 
sensible. Newspapers are not restful readingn 
this age of the world. - 





Hotel accommodations have never been better 
in Washington than now. ll the old establish- 
ed houses haye been ‘‘enlarged and greatly im: 
proved,” ai.1 new ones promise the best of 
“*good cheer.” 





Fears are entertained that the failure of the 
potato crop in England will cause an epidemic 
of scurvy. Many substitutes for potatoes have 
been suggested as antiscorbutic—such as pease, 
beans, and rice; but it is stated that those arti 
cles are not effectual. The Lancet menticns 2. 
among the vegetables which may be used advan’ 
tageously the various forms of cabbage, lettuce 
oranges, lemons, onions, mustard and cress, dar 
delion, and sorrel, 





“Missing!” Itisnotan uncommon announce, 
ment, though the fact never ceases to be fearful! 
mysterious, that out of the various ranks of 60- 
ciety one and another drops, no one knows 
where. ‘Missing’ is all that can be said of 
them. A short timeago there was published in 
one of our daily newspapers a list of over fifty 

ersons who, within less than three months, 

ad mysteriously disappeared from New York 
and vicinity. Some, doubtless, had absconded 
for reasons of their own; many others, young 
boys and girls, were probably kidnap; d or en- 
ticed into -seeretly vicious ways of life; while 
concerning others not even a probable copiect 
ure can be-made. Such a record is extretuwy 


Startling, and to friends there is no more agu- 
| nizing suspense than that conveyed in the sim-~ 


ple word, ** Missing!’ 


The reference library and reading-rooms of 


the Free Public Library in Worcester, Massa- _ 


chusetts, have been opened to the public on 
Sundays. a 





The Public Library in Boston contains two 


| thousand American and neue newspapers. 
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Fig. 13,—Gros Grain anp 
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A PANTOMIME. 


Tux streets were filled with passers-by ; 
The summer sun sank down, 

With slanting beam and mellow ray, 
Behind the busy town ; 

Across the street from where I sat 
A window, open wide, 

Was partly draped by curtains, 
Sweeping back on either side ; 


And thus the window-sill appeared 
All broad and white between, 
And resting kindly on its edge 
A pair of hands were seen; 
A pair of quite uneven hands, 
If balanced in a scale, 
For one was very muscular, 
The other very frail. 


But, judging by the sequel, 
I concluded that, of course, 

The smallest of the hands I saw 
Had most magnetic force: 

Because the large and sunburned one 
Had such an easy way 

Of ever moving near it, 
As it on the window lay. 


They toiched—of course it was by chance, 
And done with easy grace— 
The little hand slid coyly back, 
And hid beneath the lace; 
Then peeping out, as though to say 
That must not happen more, 
It looked just twice as tempting 
As it had looked before. 


So, after much of skirmishing, 
Advancing, and retreat, 
The two in some peculiar way 
Again had chanced to meet. 
This time, with easy confidence, 
The brown hand held the white, 
And clasping it about so close 
It hid it from my sight, 


Except one finger, which appeared 
So fair and tapering, 

On which a third hand came to place 
A slender diamond ring. 

The sun had long since hidden 
Behind the western trees ; 

The curtains o'er the two clasped hands 
Moved idly in the breeze. 


I had seen the old, old story told 
In many and many a way— 
By eyes, to eyes that spoke again, 

And in Shakspearean play; 
But never yet had I beheld 
A tableau half as fine 
As this enacted o’er the way 
In living pantomime. 


God bless you, hands! hold fast and true 
Through all the coming years, 
Clasping in love and sympathy 
Through all your smiles and tears ; 
And when you ford the river, 
Running cold and dark and still, 
Clasp you each other just as close 
As now upon the sill! 





THE RAPALLS’ ‘NEW-YEAR. 
Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Nee did a year close on a more forlorn 
household than on Mrs. Rapall’s that bitter 
December—a household consisting of the moth- 
er, Helen, the deformed daughter, some twenty 
years old, and little Jane. 

Not much more than a week ago there had 
been a father too, but the clods of the church- 
yard had since then been placed above him, and 
the house was only just rearranged from the 
funeral—a thing which the deformed girl had 
crept out of bed to lock the door and hinder 
kindly disposed neighbors from doing while her 
mother and little Jane were absent ; for any one 
who had performed that task would full soon 
have discovered the emptiness of the house. 
Her mother sat, when she had come back, at the 
bed, and looked at the beautiful face of the girl, 
who had fallen asleep at last, as if a load of pain 
and trouble had been lifted, and wondered what 
meaning there was in the dark ways of any Provi- 
dence that had brought such suffering on so beau- 
tiful and so holy a creature; for the face of Hel- 
en as she slept was the face of a glorified saint 
shining in an aureole of gold; but the body had 
been withered from the day, now half a dozen 
years ago, when she had been struck to the floor 
with a brutal blow. 

Yes, a load of pain and suffering had indeed 
been lifted not only from the sleeping girl, but 
from the other two as well—for cold as the frozen 
clods above him were, they were no colder than 
the heart of Dean Rapall had been for many 
years. With him self-indulgence had checked 
the fountain of human kindness at its source, 
and he had seen his wife and children in want 
of every necessary of life, and had only murmur- 
ed that he was in want of luxuries. 

Yet when she was a girl, and Dean Rapall 
sought her hand, Marian would have resented as 
the rankest insult any insinuation that he was 
not an instance of manly perfection. If man 
were something a little lower than the angels, 
then it seemed to her that Dean Rapall was 
something more than man. For, in the first 
place, the beauty of his face and form had been 
glorious enough to blind her eyes to flaws; and 
in the next, his assumption of generosity and 
chivalry was so fine that it even deceived him- 
self. He had seen the handsome heiress, and 
had resolved to distance competitors and possess 
her, and had done so with no difficulty—desert- 
ing withont a day’s hesitation the girl to whom 
he was already pledged. But Susan Sterling 
had never really won him; and Marian’s sweet- 





ness and stateliness had been all the time attract- 
ive and provoking, and the first time that he 
clasped her to his breast it seemed to him that 
he was a stronger and nobler man than he had 
ever been before. 

But neither Dean Rapall’s strength nor nobility 
was a permanent outgrowth. Marian had not 
long to wait before she discovered that she had 
married a man of fierce appetites, of appalling 
selfishness, of unblushing vices. She was not 
able, in the midst of her fresh love for him and 
her gradual experience of his nature, to general- 
ize so strongly as that all at once. Sometimes 
there would be days when he was gentleness it- 
self; when his blandishments won her again as 
they did in the beginning; when she was indig- 
nant with her recent thoughts, and could have 
humbled herself before him, and adored him as 
she used to do—days too quickly followed by 
periods of neglect and cruelty. Rumors reached 
her, as rumors will, of her husband’s whereabouts 
in the seasons when he left her alone, when no 
one saw him at home; she regarded him as a 
martyr to them. Though one by one they veri- 
fied themselves to her, she still clung, if not to 
her old faith in him, at any rate to her old love; 
for it was not till he had spent the last dollar of 
her property that he threw off the mask entirely, 
and let her see him as he really was. 

It was one night then, when the Champagne 
was still lively in his brain, that he told her 
about his old passages, as he called them, with 
Susan Sterling, laughing gayly the while at the 
drama they had involved, for Susan Sterling had 
been Marian’s dearest friend. She had been si- 
lent as to her engagement with Dean Rapall 
only at his request, and had simply drawn away 
with her heavy heart at the end, and had let her 
friend see nothing ef her sorrow, as she had 
known nothing of her joy—had hidden herself 
with her work as fur off as she might. 

It was a subject which, of course, Marian 
could not mention to Susan, but when she had 
accustomed her mind to the pain of it she sought 
out her old friend, the teacher now of a little 
day school, and proposed to her a plan for a 
seminary in buildings just beyond the town. 
She lent her own name as security for the rent 
to the owner, who did not know of the squan- 
dering of her fortune, of which neither was she 
herself aware as yet. She engaged masters and 
matron, went about among her wealthy friends 
procuring an abundance of pupils, and did not 
rest, in fact, till she had planted Susan upon the 
road to ease and fortune. Sure that Marian had 
been ignorant of the injury she had once done 
her, and believing that she had but just learned 
of it, Susan accepted all her kindness as mag- 
nanimously as it was given. And there, forbid- 
den by circumstances to see each other subject 
to Dean Rapall’s interruptions, they had parted. 

But Marian, high-minded as she was, would 
have had her hands more than full had she un- 
dertaken to right all the wrongs that Dean Ra- 
pall inflicted. Once, indeed, and all unknown 
eyen to the one she helped, she set upon his feet 
again a young man whom her husband had 
ruined at the gaming-table. But just as by her 
means those whom she hired to do so were nurs- 
ing back to health and life one for whose sake 
her husband had tired of her, and who had been 
forsaken by him in turn, the news came that her 
fortune was all gone: her husband's had been 
gone long ago. 

Of course Dean Rapall had specious stories to 
cover up the occasion of their disasters, and glad 
would Marian have been to believe them. She 
did. her best ; she even pretended to herself that 
she did believe them. She did not expect him 
to confess his sins, but she was confident he 
must regret them; and she forgave them, and 
still loved the sinner. The loss of luxuries, the 
absence of old pleasures, made no difference to 
her so long as her husband was left, so long as 
she thought he loved her. It was only by slow 
degrees that she came to the full understanding 
of what he was. She could pardon him, his 
treatment of Susan Sterling, because it was for 
her own sake that he had done as he did; she 
could hope that other pleasures would replace his 
love of gaming, that time would abate his more 
serious errors; trusting she might yet reclaim 
him, she could even pardon all that profligacy 
that had once penetrated her with shame and 


grief, believing that his best qualities left him’ 


more peculiarly open to temptation than anoth- 
er: it required years to learn her mistake, to 
learn that he had no best qualities. She gave 
up her carriages and horses without a thought 
sent after them ; she moved into a smaller house 
without a murmur; she dismissed her servants 
and never sighed about it; she remade her old 
wardrobe, and replaced velvets with stuffs and 
silks with prints, and wore the cheaper things as 
a happy princess might wear her purple, think- 
ing that perhaps, in their altered circumstances, 
Dean’s old habits had become impossible to him; 
but thinking so unconsciously, only saying to 
herself that she was a happy woman to have her 
husband back again. 

But poverty is a wonderful illuminator of char- 
acter, if a harsh one; and so, when a single year 
had passed, had Marian found it to be. Dean 
Rapall, elegant in evening dress, amidst the 
sumptuous surroundings of his dining-room, gay 
with the good humor of his enjoyment, and 
flushed with the sparkle of wine, was a very 
different being from Dean Rapall in shabby and 
frowzy garments, surly over his misfortunes, and 
stupid with his beer. Little sins that Marian 
had hardly seen when they were clothed about 
with splendor became disgusting when stripped 
as poverty stripped them; little faults grew into 
vulgarities ; selfishness, unnoted in the old days 
when it inflicted deprivation on none, taken then 
as an expression of elegant pessimism, if not of 
a loftier view of life, indeed, became hideous 
when reduced to action by poverty. 

But by none of all this was Marien entirely 
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awaked. Her love for Dean was like those 
things through which the fire has passed, but 
which still retain their shape till a touch crumbles 
them to ashes. But the touch came—a rude 
touch, a dreadful one. It was the blow by 
which Dean Rapall crippled his elder daughter— 
when, thick-tongued and angry, he felled her by 
a stroke whose marks remained with her for life. 
Dean Rapall had developed his vulgarity, had 
exercised his selfishness, had unveiled his dis- 
solute life, and Marian had forgiven him; he 
had forged his wife’s name to the deeds which 
beggared her, and she had forgiven him ; he had 
stolen her jewels and sold them, to use the 
proceeds on his pleasures, and she had said to 
herself that they were one, what was hers was 
his, there was no reason why he should humil- 
iate himself to ask, and his necessities were 
dire, and she had forgiven him; he had ruined 
all the hopes, all the comfort and peace of her 
life, and she had forgiven him. But now he 
had ruined her child, and she could forgive no 
more. Her eyes were opened, and she saw the 
truth; love went; a slow dislike came, that 
only wanted fresh outrage to deepen into hatred; 
and when little Jane, who was but a month old 
on the day that Helen fell, came to powers of 
perception she noted that she never saw a smile 
upon her mother’s face when turned toward her 
father. 

The doctors pronounced Helen’s case hope- 
less, and sent her mother a receipted bill. They 
might well do that: she had nothing to pay 
it, unless she sold her little remaining silver. 
How they lived themselves alone knew. They 
had removed from the town where Marian’s 
happier years had been spent—for even that time 
when she was slowly learning her husband’s 
short-comings seemed happiness compared to 
this. One thing after another, all the household 
equipments of any value had gone or were 
going. Sometimes Dean brought in money; 
Marian had reached such a pass through her 
children’s needs that she dared not ask him 
where or how he had gotten it. Sometimes 
they sold a picture or a book; sometimes they 
had enough to eat; sometimes they went 
without. 

As for Marian herself, she had no ability to 
earn. Her education had been a desultory 
thing, as the education of women in easy cir- 
cumstances is apt to be—a little of every thing, 
but nothing exhaustively—and she was unfit to 
teach; she could not paint well enough to sell 
her sketches; she had never learned to use her 
needle on any thing but the most useless em- 
broidery. Even if she could have done any thing 
to add to their means of subsistence, she had no 
time to spare from her household work and 
Helen’s sore aches and ails. 

But from day to day she wrought and cleaned, 
and pieced and patched, and earned a rest in 
heaven for her endeavor to hide her poverty and 
her husband’s shame from the world—the world, 
that is, which she knew; there was another, 
darker under-world where Dean Rapall lived, 
and that world, though it’ knew all about him, 
could have known but little of her. 

But one morning at daybreak Dean Rapall 
was brought home to her on a shutter: he had 
been wounded in a night brawl. A few days 
afterward the physician found it necessary to 
amputate the wounded limb; but that did no 
good ; the amputation never entirely healed, and 
his life was slowly sapped away there. 

If ever wife was faithful, Marian was faithful 
then. Her heart was at first full of pity for 
him; she waited on his every need; she denied 
herself food that she might enrich his portion; 
she dressed him, upheld him as he hobbled 
about, read to him, talked to him, helped by the 
same divine patience that descended on Helen, 
and made the girl endure her pains with heaven- 
ly silence; and every day Marian bathed and 
cleansed the wound that sickened her as she did 
so. One only revenge did she take on Dean: 
she refused to give him the indulgence the doc- 
tor forbade, and that their purse forbade too. 
He had brought home on his person from that 
brawl a couple of hundred dollars. Whether he 
had won it at faro, had found it in the street, 
had , borrowed, or stolen it, Marian did 
not know; she did not ask. By careful dole 
and stint she stretched it through the year; but 
she would not spend a cent of it for the fiery 
stuff he craved, and her refusal kept him furious 
with rage. There was nothing too vile for him 
to call her, nothing too taunting for him to say. 
He would summon little Jane to him and box 
her ears on both sides of her head for no reason 
under the sun save to hurt her mother, and the 
good little thing always went at his call, till 
Helen courageously bade her not to go—coura- 
geously, for more times than one he had struck 
Helen with his stick as she lay in bed. When 
he grew too feeble to move about, that stick was 
his great ally; he struck at the poor cat with it, 
he struck: at little Jane with it, he struck at 
whatever crossed its are with it, he struck at his 
wife with it, till she put it in the fire. When- 
ever she knelt to dress his wound she did it with 
an inward cringing, sure not only of the unfail- 
ing vituperation, but of pinched and twisted 
flesh, of shoves and blows. And when at last 
one stormy night the tortured soul left its body, 
amidst such blasphemies that poor Helen cow- 
ered beneath the bedclothes and held little Jane 
beside her, the mother could only be glad. But 
she sat beside her husband; she lifted his head 
and held it on her bosom; she bathed his brow 
and moistened his lips; she pitied him so that 
she forgot herself. In the midst of the shocking 
scene a part of her old love, a faint reflection 
of it, seemed to return to her. She bent and 
kissed his forehead, but even as he died he cursed 
her. And when she had laid him back dead 
upon his pillow she sat down and wrapped her 
shawl about her and wept her fill: not for the 
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speakable relief! But for the twenty wasted 
years of life, the pity of it, the despair; for the 
loss of love, for the loss of the lover; reliving 
the old sorrow, enduring again the old pain; 
wept over the blight that had fallen on the soul 
she had reverenced and adored; wept for the 
ruin that had overtaken it; wept till the weeping 
ceased in shuddering at the blasphemies with 
which that soul had gone out into the darkness. 

But with the morning, the Christmas morn- 
ing, there were other things to do. Dean Ra- 
pall was to be buried, and there was not a dollar 
in the house. His widow must needs bestir her- 
self as few other widows have ever been obliged 
to do. She had nothing left but a little of her 
old wedding silver. She took her spoons and 
her forks, bent them back and forth till she broke 
them, rubbed the new breakage in the ashes that 
they might look like the refuse of many years’ 
accidents, and sold them for their weight, con- 
scious all the time of the transaction that the 
silversmith took her for a thief. S 

The money buried Dean. ‘The elegant and 
courtly fellow whom men had once admired, and 
women loved, and crowds followed—only two 
people followed him now to his grave, and they 
came back to their home with lighter hearts be- 
cause he was gone out of it. The money buried 
Dean; and when a week had passed they had 
spent the last of it, and there was not so much 
as a measure of oil in the house. 

Marian had been alone in the world when she 
married. She had separated herself from her 
friends as Dean’s career had carried her into 
trouble. She could not bear to have the pros- 
perous companions of her youth see her failure 
and want, or to expose her husband’s wickedness 
before them. When they had come to call on 
her she had excused herself; gradually she had 
made herself a stranger to them; and now, ina 
distant town, she had completely lost sight of 
them, and there was not a soul in the world to 
whom she could apply for help in her need. 

But something must be done, for presently her 
children would be starving. She could not sleep 
at night; she walked the floor all day, trying to 
devise some means of escaping this fate of hers. 
It seemed only a just retribution, so far as he was 
concerned, that Dean Rapall’s children should 
suffer and starve—children of the man who had 
done so much injury to others; but what had 
she done that her children should be visited, she 
who had been faithful and untiring? But what 
justice was there in the retribution, asked the 
weary woman, that tormented the patient and 
heavenly child whom he had crippled; that de- 
prived her of the appliances that might reduce 
her pain; that weakened her power of resisting 
that pain day by day; that forbade her all the 
small and innocent pleasures within reach of the 
bedridden; that obliged her to see her mother 
and sister hungry ? 

It was the day before New-Year's. People 
were hurrying to and fro in the streets; glad 
mothers were hastening home, with their mutts 
betraying the morrow’s surprises beforehand ; 
maidens of Helen’s age went by demurely with 
the little tissue-wrapped fineries that were to 
complete the toilette for the dazzling of behold- 
ers; children, important with the secrets of their 
New-Year’s gifts, went laughing along; grocers’ 
boys were running from house to house with the 
dainties that were to refresh to-morrow’s callers. 
But Marian had no gifts for her children; her 
children could have no secrets to be disclosed on 
New-Year’s morning for her; no callers would 
be welcomed in that house, no New-Year’s table 
spread there—no table at all would be spread 
there! 

Marian walked the floor, I say, in misery. She 
paused at every turn to look out at the window 
at the crisp, clean snow, at the clear weather of 
the closing day of the year. It seemed to her as 
if help must come. And if help did not come 
what was she todo? ‘There was not:a crust on 
the shelf, there was only enough wood for the 
day’s fire; the landlord held their scanty furni- 
ture for the arrears of rent. ‘To-morrow, unless 
she would let her children perish, she must beg. 
Ah, what a close, what a beginning, of the year! 

It would have been easier to Marian herself to 
perish than to beg; she thought it would have 
been easier to have her children perish; but 
when she looked at Helen’s white face, and when 
she saw little Jane sitting beside the fire-place 
and gazing at the brands, frightened and awed, 
but uttering no word of complaint, her heart gave 
her a fresh pang, a pang that was agonizing, 
and she felt that she must not lose an hour in 
going out and asking help of any that could 

jive it. 

. But she waited. Perhaps it would not be so 
hard to do when it was dark. It would soon be 
dark, though: the clear western light was turning 
to a ruddy glow across the snow even now, and 
the north was already purpling; soon the evening- 
star would be shining in her eyes; soon the bells 
of the little church a square away would be 
ringing out their glad bidding to the love-feast— 
glad bidding to every one but her. For as for 
her, she said, God had forgotten her. Poor 
Marian! Her trouble hindered her from recog- 
nizing that the same glad bidding came to her 
as to all—bidding to no material feast, but to 
communion with the Eternal Love. It had 
seemed to her long ago that God had forgotten 
her; she had wearied of praying prayers to 
whichmo answer came ; she had grown to believe 
that she was under ban, and had ceased to re- 
mind Heaven of her existence. 

Marian had paused a moment again in her 
tireless pacing to and fro to cover the bed- 
clothes more closely over Helen’s shoulders. As 
she did so the girl smiled up sweetly in her 
mother’s face; and it was just as Marian kissed 
the dear mouth that the door-bell rang, and little 
Jane, filled by the sound with some wild childish 


hope, 


i sprung to the door|before her. mother, 
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Marian heard the words, ‘Does Mrs. Rapall 
live here? Are you her little girl? ‘Tell your 
mother, dear, that an old friend has come to 
pass the night with her.” 

‘Oh, my God!” cried the proud woman as 

she heard, “is there any thing more to come!” 
For the swift vision of her humbled pride flashed 
before her; the exposure of her condition to this 
old friend, whomsoever it might be; the display 
to the world of the disappointment that had 
overtaken all her hopes; the blazoning of her 
husband's ruin! It must all have come had she 
gone out to beg, she knew, but now it had come 
indeed. And how could she go out to beg? 
‘All along her pride had held her up, and here 
her pride must crumble with a crash. She must 
not only know of the exposure, but must meet it 
face to face, as it were, and put the knife to her 
own throat. It seemed to her for a moment that 
she was going mad, and then she fell upon her 
knees beside Helen’s bed. ** Oh, my God!” she 
cried aloud again, ‘‘come to me, help me; I can 
bear no more! Lift my burden, or give me 
strength to carry it! Remember me; have 
mercy on my children!” 
_ And there little Jane came running in. ‘She 
is in the other room,” the child explained. 
“She is beautiful, she smiles so, and her cheeks 
are like a rose. And she kissed me—for my 
father’s sake, she said.” 

For her father’s sake! Who was there would 
do that? Could it be—Susan Sterling? Dim- 
pled and rosy—ah, well, she had not married 
Dean Rapall! And Marian glanced at herself 
in the glass, looked at the waxen pallor that 
made her once haughty and beautiful face seem 
like one chiseled out of marble, at the lines 
round the still dark and starry eyes, at the 
ripples of the silver hair which she was so hastily 
smoothing away, and knew that it was Dean 
Rapall who had wrought that wreck—a wreck it 
seemed to her: to a stranger it would have 
seemed the still magnificent and queenly thing 
she was. She opened the drawer of the bureau, 
for the room was Helen’s bedroom, to take out 
the shawl—the one black thing she owned—for 
she could not sit in the other room, where there 
was no fire, without it, and then, as she did so, 
there fluttered to the floor a bank-note. She 
Started and gazed at it bewilderedly. 

“Mother!” exclaimed Helen, ‘God has re- 
membered us, you see. He has answered your 
prayer. Look there!” 

It was a two-dollar bill. How it came there 
no one could tell; whether Marian had hidden 
it there from Dean some day, and had forgotten 
it in any fresh trouble, whether it had dropped 
from her purse and been pushed beneath the pa- 
per, or whether it was a miracle. Marian only 
Knew that there was little Jane holding it be- 
tween her fingers as if it were a red-hot coal; 
and while she still held it the door of the kitchen 
opened, and a woman, a neighbor, entered with 
a dish in her hand. 

“You mnstn’t «hink, Mrs, Rapall,” said a 
timid voic., . .1zarian hastened to meet the 
woman in the ice-cold kitchen, ‘‘that I've for- 
gotten your kindness when my boy died. And 
I should have baked something neighborly to 
send in for the funeral, but our chimney was 
down. And the minute our fires were going 
again I made this chicken-pie for you.” And to 
the good woman’s amazement the proud Mrs. 
Rapall had stooped and kissed her cheek before 
she closed the door behind her, 

“*Run quick, little Jane,” said her mother 
then, ‘and buy some tea—a quarter of a pound 





. >and some sugar, with this bill; and buy some 


buns and bread. We can light a fire in the 
Kitchen with that broken chair—that is ours, at 
any rate. At least we can live till to-morrow 
and the day after now.” And then she went in 
to meet Susan Sterling. X 

“*Marian,” said Susan, hurriedly, after the 
first greeting, ‘‘once you were very good to me. 
I want you to be the same again. As soon as 
I saw Dean's death”—here her voice choked a 
little—“‘ oh, that was dreadful news!” she said ; 
“and as soon as I thought how you were prob- 
ably left, it seemed as if Providence had given 
you to me—oh! I am in earnest—to me, who 
haven't had all I wanted in this life. For, to 
tell you the whole story at once, my matron had 
to be married last month, Heaven knows why! 
and though my school flourishes, it would fall in 
pieces without a matron. And now, though I 
am an excellent teacher, I know, and a good ad- 
ministrator of the school affairs, I am nothing as 
a housekeeper—and such a fat, dowdy little thing 
to see strangers! And a poor housekeeper, you 
know, would ruin any establishment. But you, 
with your superb bearing and manners, to meet 
parents and guardians, and to hold servants in 
awe—you would make my fortune over again! 
And if you can come, Marian dear—to-morrow, 
say—your two children shall have their home 
and education with us, and you shall have just 
what my other matron had, a thousand dollars 
a year, and there is the first quarter in advance 
—-and do come, do!” said the breathless Susan. 
“*T should be so happy with Dean’s children. 
For, oh, Marian—you don’t care now ?—I was 
always so fond of Dean!” And Susan was cry- 
ing with hearty sobs, and Marian was wiping 
the little woman’s eyes. She was willing any 
one should care for Dean who could, and the 
children would be, at all events, a bond between 
them. 

That night, as Susan sat holding Helen’s 
hand, and telling her and little Jane pleasant 
things of their father’s boyhood and youth, the 
love-feast bells began to chime out on the 
frosty starlight—sweet and sonorous bells, 
whose peal always trembled till the heart answer- 
ed it. The others were not listening, but Marian 
heard them, and’ went up stairs to an empty 
room, and threw herself down before an open 
Window to pour out a thanksgiving. Oh, glad, 
Slad things indeed they were sounding at last! 
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Had Dean Rapall’s heart been hard? Hers had 
been harder yet! Hers, that had been insensi- 
ble to these assurances, which all at once it 
seemed as if she heard for the first time, that 
though suns ceased to shine and waters ceased 
to flow, God still ruled in His heaven! And she 
reproached herself bitterly, and begged Heaven's 
forgiveness for the ingratitude that had hindered 
her from realizing the blessings that those bell- 
notes were still declaring, as their tones fell 
through the clear air of the sparkling night, and 
wandered away on the wind, calling their listen- 
ers to watch with thanks and prayer the old year 
out and the new year in. 

“T am sure,” said Susan, as they dressed for 
their short journey the next day, ‘‘I am sure I 
wouldn’t miss the example of that patient child's 
angelic face among my girls for any price! I 
can see them now, going-and coming about her 
little bed, and listening as she repeats that 
psalm she said last night—she will make saints 
of every one of them!” 

As for Susan, Marian thought, in her infinite 
relief, that she was nearly a saint herself—a little 
silly about Dean Rapall, perhaps, but of that 
she could not speak; indeed, she never could 
speak of him again. And the only shadow that 
ever fell between her and her friend was a sus- 
picion in Susan’s mind, a suspicion she hardly 
breathed to herself, and never to another, that 
noble and beautifnl as Marian was, she had never 
loved Dean Rapall quite enough ! 





MRS. PALLISER’S DREAM. 


PROPOSE to relate Mrs. Palliser’s dream, 

because it brought about a marked change in 
her life. 

Great as is the liberty generally allowed to a 
dream, nevertheless I apologize beforehand for 
Mrs, Palliser's dream. It is not a conventional 
good-society dream. Iadmitit. I protest against 
any damaging inferences about Mrs. Palliser. 
She is a dear, good, pious little woman; but I 
leave the dream to its own merits. I will not 
even attempt to tell it in a roundabout style, but 
just say, plumply, Mrs. Palliser dreamed that, 
sitting in church, she saw Satan sitting near her, 
quite at his ease, listening with an air of artistic 
enjoyment to the singing, and with an expres- 
sion of proprietorship and interest in what was 
about him that made Mrs. Palliser so horribly 
uncomfortable that she could not follow the 
services, 

When a dream begins like that, of course you 
may expect almost any thing to come next. 
Mrs. Palliser in her dream was more curious to 
know why he came there, and how he could sit 
there, than ever was Eve about the apple; and 
her curiosity grew so intolerable that, the serv- 
ice being over, she touched him on the arm and 
asked him. 

“‘My dear madam,” he answered, blandly, 
“*T often come here. I view this and one or 
two similar establishments something as a man 
does his pet country-seat, and when I get a fit 
of the blues I come here to refresh my faith—in 
myself. And for the question in your thoughts, 
madam, that you are too polite to frame in 
words, your Christ, to whom you have erected 
this temple, is not here.” 

“You are a liar, and the father of lies!” re- 
torted Mrs. Palliser, with more zeal than polite- 
ness, 

“Granted! but the devil can quote Scripture. 
What did He tell you himself of some who shall 
begin to say, ‘ We have eaten and drunk in Thy 
presence, and Thou hast taught in our streets; but 
He shall say, I know you not whence ye are; 
depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity.’ I 
wonder, Mrs. Palliser, if the prophecy was con- 
fined entirely to those wicked Jews, or if among 
them will be found any body who sits here, for 
example.” 

Now, coupled with his words, there was some- 
thing so unspeakably awful in the smile with 
which he looked down into Mrs. Palliser’s won- 
dering face that the little woman’s heart stood 
Still, She*struggled and woke. 

This absurd and irreverent dream made a ter- 
rible impression on Mrs. Palliser. She was un- 
able to forget it. She told her husband, and he 
pooh-poohed it as nonsense. That was con- 
clusive, but not satisfactory. She consulted her 
pastor. He smiled, and told her that ‘a dream 
cometh through the multitude of business.” 
“*But not such dreams,” murmured Mrs. Pal- 
liser. She grew thin and worn, and her hus- 
band called in the doctor. 'The doctor demanded 
her symptoms, and Mrs, Palliser told her dream. 
The doctor said something about nerves, gave 
her a prescription, and privately advised Mr. 
Palliser to take his wife into society, and try and 
distract her thoughts: this persistent dwelling 
on one looked a little like mania, 

_ Winter came—two-faced, as usual. To the 
rich and the well-to-do it brought the “season” 
and all its splendors and pleasures: lectures, 
operas, sleigh-rides, rinks, red cheeks, quick- 
leaping blood, long, bracing walks in the clear 
air; spring, sparkle, elasticity; cozy curtained 
rooms, twilights with soft warm air, red fire- 
light, and just a glimpse through the clear panes 
of the dying winter’s light for contrast; long 
evenings close around the hearth, all the cozier 
for the raving wind and driving sleet without; 
Christmas-trees, New-Year's boxes, wine, velvet, 
gold, fur—all these for the rich; but for the 
poor—lower your voice and change your note. 
Winter is a mighty hunter: the poor are his 
game, and he hunts them hard, and to the death. 
This winter was no exception. It was a bitter 
one. ‘The charitable were busy; busiest of all 
Mrs. Palliser, but she still asked herself why 
Christ should not be in His church. 

In an alley lived Madge Allen, on the third 
floor of a rear tenement building. She was by 
no means a model poor woman. Her temper 











was bad. She was sometimes drunk. Mrs. 
Palliser’s cook vowed that she stuffed her pock- 
ets with tea and sugar. But, however that 
might be, she fell sick. Mrs. Palliser found her 
looking not only ill, but gaunt and starved. So 
did her children. There was no quilt on her 
bed ; no fire; no bread; no tea-kettle ; not even 
a whole dish. One by one, every thing had gone 
to the pawnbroker’s. Winter had hunted them 
down, and was worrying them now in their mis- 
erable attic till the landlord should turn them 
out, as he intended to do the day after to-mor- 
row, when he would finish them. 

Madge told these things in a dry, hard voice, 
and with no sign of emotion, although the soft- 
hearted Mrs. Palliser was in tears. You see, 
Madge lived only a block and a half away, and 
that aggravated the case, to Mrs. Palliser’s 
thinking. She could hardly await the end of the 
story to fly into the street, order coal, wood, and 
groceries, confiscate the whole Palliser dinner, 
and send around a load of blankets, quilts, flan- 
nel, dishes, ete. She paid the landlord; she 
brought the doctor; she nursed Madge herself— 
the best and tenderest of nurses. In all this 
glow of kind feeling Madge thawed a little, and 
one day she said, 

“*T thank you, I do thank you, Mrs. Palliser. 
I don’t see why you ever took so much trouble 
for one like me.” 

‘For Jesus’ sake,” answered Mrs. Palliser, 
softly and quickly, glad of the opportunity to 
say so. 

An ill-omened light sparkled in Madge’s eyes. 


“* Whose sake did you say ?” affecting sudden J 


deafness. 

‘Our Lord and Saviour’s,” replied Mrs. Pal- 
liser again, trembling a little. 

“‘And why on His account?” asked Madge, 
mighty dryly. 

‘* Because He— Why, surely you know, 
Madge. He told us to do so. He was poorer 
once than you; He had not even a place to lay 
His head.” 

Madge threw up her head scornfully. ‘‘ Now 
I wonder, Mrs. Palliser, to hear you talk like 
that. I have heard that story a dozen times 
from them as likes to set themselves up and 
preach; but you are another sort. You are a 
good woman, you are; and why do you want to 
stuff me with a story like that?” 

Mrs. Palliser was still with surprise. 

‘* Now, see here,” continued Madge, rapidly. 
**T don’t want to say nothing saucy to one that’s 
been good to me and mine. But poor folks 
ain’t fools. When we see ice it is no use tell- 
ing us it’s dog-days, because we know better. 
Now you say our Lord was so poor Hisself, and 
so He had a feeling for the poor folks, and wants 
Christians to have it too, and He counts us all 
His brothers and sisters. Oh, I know the rig- 
marole; I’ve heard it often enough. Now just 
let me tell you how a few of these brothers and 
sisters are getting on. The woman overhead 
has two little children. Sheis honest, and works 
her fingers to the bone to keep them, and in five 
days they have had three loaves of bread. The 
decent man below is a carpenter. He is out 
of work. He was too poor to buy stuff to make 
things for hisself. He has a wife and three chil- 
dren—babies, you may say, all of them. They 
have pawned all they have. He is so poor-look- 
ing now I don’t suppose they'd trust him with 
work if they had it. She is down with rheuma- 
tiz: no flannels, no fire, no food, is too much for 
her. ‘They are clean beat out, and last week they 
would have starved to death but for what we poor 
folks brought them. In yonder the children is 
erying with cold and chilblains, and never a shoe 
to their foot. ‘Their mother goes around with a 
basket and sells what she can, but you know how 
it is, ma'am—where one will buy, twenty will 
pass on and never look at her, Oh”—and the 
woman’s black eyes kindled—‘*I wish I could 
make you, and eyery one that is warm and full, 
feel what it is to be starved all over, dizzy and 
faint, and the wind searching through every bone, 
and no hope of any thing better, and folks going 
by you as if they was angels and you was vermin, 
for the way they look at: you, and plenty to eat 
and drink, and warm rooms every where in the 
houses that would no more open to you than the 
kingdom of heaven, if there was one. Keep 
this in your mind, ma’am, as I have done when 
I watched you fine folks come out of your 
church. The price of the lace on your cloak 
would take that carpenter’s clothes and tools out 
of pawn, and start him again. Them ladies be- 
hind you cost more than would make us all hap- 
py here. While your Lord’s brothers and sisters 
are starving, you brush by us with the price of 
what would save us to go and pray to Him, and 
then you go home, easy and careless and happy, 
and think well of yourselves if you send us out 
twenty-five cents by the servant. Mind, I think 
folks is right to use their own, and it’s natural to 
want to look fine and handsome; but there's 
enough piled on just for show, and that does no 
good to nobody, to make us all easy. Give usa 
chance, anyhow. And then you say He is in there 
listening to you. Why, if He was, and He is what 
you make Him out— I can read, and I read once 
how He drove the peddlers out of the Temple for 
buying and selling, and what is that to leaving 
His own to perish, and never thinking or caring ? 
Don't tellme. He isn’t there, Mrs. Palliser, and 
what is more, you don’t none of you believe it, 
really, or expect Him, as you say youdo. For 
what did He tell you? Oh, I have not been to 
Sunday-school for nothing. I can answer folk 
back when they come preaching at me ;” and 
with an air of triumph she repeated: “* When 
thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not thy 
friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, 
nor thy rich neighbors; lest they also bid 
thee again, and a recompense be made thee. 
But when thou makest a feast, call the poor, 
the maimed, the lame, the blind: and thou 
shalt be blessed; for they can not recompense 








thee: for thou shalt be recompensed at the res- 
urrection of the just.’ Now, there’s a lot of 
Christians living in our neighborhood—the regu- 
lar A No.1 sort. But I don’t see no invita- 
tions coming down our alley. They was a dif- 
ferent sort as drove up to your house t’other 
night, Mrs, Palliser, and that will come scrap- 
ing in New-Year’s Day to drink your wine and 
wish you merry; and suppose on that day He 
came too, and when He’d looked around, and see 
none of the poor and the sick, He said to you, 
as it says in your book, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it 
not to one of the least of these, ye did it not 
to me!’ And that is what He would say, ac- 
cording to your own story, and if you believed it, 
wouldn't you all be sick for fear, and trying to do 
different? That you would. You are a kind 
woman, Mrs. Palliser, but drop that church talk 
with me. It’s no good. He isn’t there”—point- 
ing toward her window, from which one could 
just see the church spire. 

“Oh! Madge, He is,” cried Mrs. Palliser. 
**Ton’t believe it. Don’t think it. It is true, 
what you say, but the human heart is so hard 
that so long as we were warm and fed we would 
never care at all, and we wouldn't do even 
this little, only for Jesus’ sake, It is He who 
sends us, and it is we who, like thoughtless and 
unwilling children, do as little as we can, and 
then run off to our sport. The blame is uurs— 
mine, Madge. But, please God,” she continued, 
rather to herself than to Madge, ‘‘ J, at least, 
know now where to look for my Lord.” 

That evening Mrs. Palliser informed her 
husband that she had found out the meaning of 
her dream. Madge Allen had told her. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorresponpeEnt.] 


Bettors and their Betters.—Dickens and his Biog- 
rapher,—Where are the Police? 

HE government of William Ewart Glad- 

stone may not supply the people, as the 
Roman emperors did, with ‘‘bread and cir- 
cuses,” but if giving them plenty to talk about 
can satisfy a nation, we Britishers ought just 
now to be very happy. ‘A whole week is never 
permitted to elapse without some piece of po- 
litical gaucherie being enacted for the public 
amusement. This week it is the prosecution of 
the frequenters of certain betting houses in this 
city, which in a humble rank are the counter- 
feit presentments of that famous Tattersall’s 
where for half a century, throughont the rac- 
ing seasons, lords and gentlemen meet for no 
other purpose than to bet and gamble. Al- 
though politically the ‘‘upper ten” are by no 
means so powerful as they were, they are social- 
ly as strong as ever, and hence this disgrace- 
ful inconsistency. Gladstone is afraid to med- 
dle with even the vices of the swells, and when 
twitted with his inaction is said to have quoted 
episcopal authority for it. ‘‘I put down vice 
where I can,” says he, ‘‘but I must decline to 
enter into the general question.” State the 
truth, but do not state the arguments against it, 
or let them be stated, if you can help it, since, 
even with the best intentions, they are sometimes 
difficult to refute, was the advice of the late Bish- 
op of London to his clergy; and it was founded 
upon practical experience. In his first curacy 
he had preached a sermon on the text, ‘‘ The 
fool hath said in his heart, There is no God,” dur- 
ing the course of which he had quoted all infidel 
writers from Voltaire to Volney, and, he thought, 
satisfactorily disposed of them. When the ser- 
mon was over he overtook one of his congrega- 
tion, a farmer, on his way home, and asked him 
how he liked the sermon. ‘‘ Oh, very well, Sir,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ But did you understand it?” 
“Oh yes, 1 understood it well enough, Sir; but 
Jor all you did say, 1 do still believe that there 
is a God.” 

And so our government prudently confines it~ 
self to stating its intentions and acting upon 
them, without entering into the question of their 
wisdom. ‘The fact of Tattersall’s being permit- 
ted to pass unnoticed is, however, a most fla- 
grant piece of favoritism. It was urged against 
closing our public-houses at eleven p.m. that the 
clubs were open long after that hour, and that 
therefore the law was one that annoyed the poor 
and not the rich; but nobody could affirm that the 
clubs were used for the same purpose as the pub- 
lic-houses, or that the same excesses were com- 
mitted in them, whereas between Tattersall’s and 
the common betting houses there is an exact 
parallel, except in the extent of their transac- 
tions, which are by far the greatest on the un- 
punished side. < 

Talking of aristocratic gambling, the commit- 
tee of the Hurlingham Club, whose calling in 
life is to succeed to titles and shoot pigeons, 
have rather an unpleasant business on hand, 
‘They are sitting in judgment upon a case of 
“calling names,” which is really funny. A cer- 
tain member of the club whom we will call Jay 
(and his name has really the same sound as a 
single letter) is not very popular there, although 
he is a Victoria Cross man (or, perhaps, since 
personal distinction is not thought much of by 
the hereditaries, because he is so). On a certain 
day when pigeons were being shot at, and the 
names of the marksmen called out as usual, that 
of R. A. Jay, V.C., was followed by these other 
four letters, very distinctly enunciated, S.N.O.B. 
At first it was hoped to be only an echo; but 
as the sentiment was also echoed—received, I 
am sorry to say, with shouts of laughter—the 
committee have been obliged to give their ear 
to it. 

In literature nothing is talked about so much 
as the second volume of Dickens's biography. 
That he should at one time of his life have se- 


riously con ted being an actor surprises 
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will testify to his fitness for such a calling; but 
that it should ever have entered into his mind 
(and that in middle age too) to become a police 
magistrate (!) astonishes folks a good deal. Im- 
agine the author vf Oliver Twist a ‘‘beak,” 
and sitting in Bow Street in judgment upon our 
Charley Bateses and Artful Dodgers! His biog- 
rapher endeavors to explain the matter by the 
fact that Dickens was just at that period on the 
eve of conceiving another book, at which time, he 
hints, the great author was apt to be very restless 
and fanciful, like a lady in an interesting situa- 
tion. ‘his Life of Dickens is, of course, uni- 
versally popular, but it is a common complaint 
that it has too much of the Forster-father in it; 
that other friends of Dickens are kept in the 
background in order that the figure of the biog- 
rapher may be the more prominent. Whether 
this be so or not, a curious proof of the very ex- 
traordinary regard in which Dickens did hold 
Forster occurred within my own knowledge. 
‘Twenty years ago a literary 
friend of mine, and one very 
intimate with Dickens, had sent 
him a book of his own entitled 
the Foster- Brothers, in ac- 
knowledging which—the letter 
now lies before me—Dickens 
spells the word ‘‘ Forster,” and 
apclogizes for it in the post- 
script on the ground of ‘‘ being 
so constantly with his friend 
Forster.” Again, just before 
Dickens's death, my friend re- 
ceived a letter from him, writ- 
ten under circumstances which 
had much moved his great and 
tender heart, and as though 
when thus excited his mind nat- 
urally reverted to him in whom 
all his joys and sorrows were 
reposed, he actually signs it, not 
with his own name, but with 
that of his fidus Achates, Yours 
affectionately, John Forster.” 
The only thing, except the sad 
episode of his early career in the 
blacking manufactory, | which 
Dickens seems to have hidden 
from his friend was this appli- 
cation for a police magistracy, 
which perhaps his own sense of 
humor forbade him to reveal. 
Talking of police, some hun- 
dreds of our London constabu- 
lary refused to go on their beats 
the other night without a rise of 
wages. This is surely the yery re- 
ductio ad absurdum of “strikes,” 
that those should strike a blow at 
order whose mission it is to up- 
holdit! Moreover, they did not 
give in, and have in consequence 
very justly been dismissed ‘‘ the 
force,” since, whatever their 
grievances, they had no right, 
at such a time and place as Lon- 
don at night-fall, to urge their 
claims, and threaten the inno- 
cent public with robbery and 
rapine should they not be con- 
ceded. Imagine what might 
have been the consequences if 
in those partictlar districts of 
the town messieurs the thieves 
liad been conscious of this pro- 
ceeding of their natural enemies, 
and had taken advantage of their 
absence to work their own wick- 
ed will! Conceive, for instance, 
Mr. Editor, if in the fashionable 
quarter in which your special 
correspondent resides such a 
catastrophe was to take place, 
and all his jewels and splendid 
furniture, not to mention the 
magnificent services of plate 
Which from time to time you 
have presented him in acknowl- 
edgment of his literary services, 
should become the prey of a law- 
less rabble! It is true, you will 
(probably) say, ‘‘In such a case 
I should feel it a privilege to 
reimburse you;” but still the 
shock of such an occurrence to 
my system, which is delicate, 
and to my nature, which is sen- 
sitive to the very verge of pu- 
sillanimity, would be very great. 
“* Strike, but hear,” may be an 
excellent motto; but ‘Strike, 
but not here,” is the observation 








invariably the answer has been, ‘‘ My dear soul, 
it is the dream of my life ever since I have been 
in Paris to find such a person, and I have never 
found her.” Yes. It is quite true. ‘The race 
of petites couturiéres, as they were called, has 
disappeared. They have not died out, like a 
fashion, but they have soared above their former 
sphere, floated up out of our reach into the 
realm of great couturiéres. They no longer 
perch on a fifth floor, and console us for the 
panting manceuvre of climbing to their aerial 
heights by the reflection that though it is a little 
fatiguing, the operation is well rewarded, seeing 
that our bargain which cost fifty francs, a de- 
lightful remnant, worth double the money in or- 
dinary circumstances, will be made into a fas- 
cinating costume for twenty or twenty-five 
francs. Alas! where again are they, those pre- 


cious girls dubbed ouvriéres en journée, who 
came to you by the day for two francs and their 
food, or three francs without it, and cut out your 


buys the pretty cheap stuffs set out in the win- 
dows, and if she buys them she wears them, and 
to wear them they must be made up. Yes. 
Somebody does buy them, and wears them, and 
has them made up. But those dreadful Amer- 
icans don’t. Or if they do, they gnash their 
teeth over it, and say, what idiots they were to 
fancy they were getting a cheap dress when the 
bill comes in and they have about four times the 
price of the dress to hand over to the artiste who 
has condescended to take their bargain and do 
for it. 

The fact is, the expansion of little mantua- 
makers into big ones, their rise, in a logical 
though inverse sense, from the perch on a fifth 
floor to a spacious suite of rooms on a first, and 
the total disappearance of ouvriéres en journée 
of the old accomplished sort, are owing—yes, 
swear at me, shake your fist at me, call me a 
vile traducer ; I will say it still—are owing main- 
ly to the dreadful Americans. ‘They have com- 
































that I would respectfully address 
to the guardians of the public 
peace in my vicinity. 














the end. In the next place, you have no redress 
if your gown misfits or is otherwise not to your 
taste, whereas if you let her supply the material 
you can throw it back on her hands should the 
result prove a failure. It is noticeable also that 
dresses provided by the dress-maker are much 
less frequently failures than those given by the 
customer —a fact to be traced, perhaps, to a 
natural and obvious reason. Unless you have 
already procured a dress-maker of your own, if 
you come to Paris at present I should strongly 
advise you when you want a good dress to go 
either to an out-and-out extravagant fashionable 
house or to one of the great stores where dress- 
es-are of late made on a very large scale, and 
very successfully. The Louvre and the Bon 
Marché are perhaps the two establishments that 
are worthy of recommendation. Hundreds of 
dresses are turned out every day from both; 
they have an immense staff of hands, the best 
choice of materials, and if a dress misfits in the 
slightest degree there is no hesi- 
tation made about making a fresh 
one for you; the one that has 
misfitted you is sure to suit some 
one else; the demand is so enor- 
mous and so continual that the 
mantua-maker makes no ¢om- 
plaint of taking it back. Until 
very recently no one in ‘‘so- 
ciety” dreamed of going to such 
an establishment for a dress, 
or if they did, they took care 
to hide the shameful fact. But 
within the last year this preju- 
dice has quite vanished. French- 
women who frequented expensive 
dress - makers’ until they were 
shouldered out by those dreadful 
Americans now go boldly to the 
great shops and select their ma- 
terials and order their costumes 
in the light of day. ‘The dress- 
makers’ bills attained at last 
to that point which is known 
as the unbearable, so their na- 
tive customers abandoned them, 
and took refuge, first, in home- 
made dresses, and now of late 
in the ateliers of such houses as 
those I have mentioned. 

But for the making up of 
bargains the difficulty still re- 
mains, for, of course, no large 
house will take them. Well, 
though it is difficult to find a 
worker by the day, still such a 
treasure is yet to be had if you 
go to work in the right way to 
discover her. She has raised her 
prices considerably, thanks to 
you, dear friends. She charges 
now three francs with her food. 
But it will be cheaper for you 
to give her almost any thing she 
asks without the food, for she 
will never be satisfied with what 
you provide for her; moreover, 
if she has her meals in your 
kitchen, it is a pretext for wast- 
ing hours of her time, which are 
taken from the ‘ bargain” and 
less profitably spent in gossiping 
with your servants, and inquir- 
ing into all your family affairs, 
which will be more or less vera- 
ciously retailed to the servants 
of her next employer. Let her, 
then, bring her food in a basket 
in the old-fashioned way, and 
eat it at noon, the usual hour, 
when she is entitled to a full 
hour's respite. She should come 
at eight in the morning and stay 
till eight in the evening. In the 
nutumn there is a rule among 
them that they should not work 
by candle-light ; so in the month 
of September, when the days are 
growing short, they come an 
hour earlier in the morning to 
make up the difference. When 
they feed themselves they never 
take but one meal; if you feed 
them, they must have dinner be- 
fore they leave. When you want 
such a person as this, don’t ask 
your banker or some fashionable 
American friend, but go to one 
of your trades-people, your grocer 
or butcher, whose wives dress ad- 
mirably well, and who employ 
these itinerant artistes, and will 
lend you one of them, if they are 
agreeable. While she is in the 
house be with her as much as 















R. Kemsze, of London. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorresronpeEnt. ] 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 
HAT delicious little dresses those cheap 
stuffs would make, if one only could have 
them made up by a reasonable dress-maker !” 
How often have we all uttered this exclamation 
before the lovely array of silks and gauzes and 
muslins draped like a softly glowing kaleido- 
scope in the front of the great stores on their ‘‘ex- 
position” day, and how pathetically it has been 
echoed by the friend beside us, and how vainly 
we have turned to her, as to scores of others pre- 
viously and subsequently, with the despairing 
ery, ‘Do you know of a cheap dress-maker, or 
a clever girl, who has a good eut, and would 
come and work for a few days in the house with 
one, and make up a cheap gown without taking 
four times its cost for the making?” And how 
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BLACK VELVET COSTUME. 


new bargain, and trimmed and fitted it so daintily. 
and who turned your old ones—that dear 
winter gown that is such an invaluable ai 
camp for the present campaign—and who ran up 
a tidy little bonnet out of odds and ends of rib- 
bon and lace for shopping and morning trots or 
wet days, who made money go so far and so 
satisfactorily—where are they? Echo answers 
‘‘where!” They, too, have disappeared. They 
have set up at home as regular dre: makers, 
with a brass plate on their door setting forth 
their capabilities as fabricators of ‘robes et 
manteaux de cour,” and if you trust your silk to 
them, supposing them kind enough to accept it, 
woe be unto you! If you have any visions of 
perfect fits and economy, they will melt like the 
baseless fabric that they rest on. What are we 
to do, then? I hear you say. Is there nothing 
for it but to go to Worth’s and spend two hun- 
dred dollars on a costume ? 
























poiled the two races, and serve them 
right if now and then they feel the inconvenience 
of their iniquities. It is not often, I grieve to 
say, that their sin finds them out; it is mostly 
we poor natives who pay for it; still, one 
sionally has the comfort of seeing an American 
stranded with a bundle of pretty bargains that 
she knows not what to do with, 

Well, if you promise to be good, to mend your 
ways a little in these respects for the future, I 
will give you a helping hand in the shape of a 
few hints. As a rule, avoid second-rate dre: 
makers. If you go to a yeally good one, don’t 
bring your own stuff. Indeed, a really good one 
will not take it, unless, perhaps, you go recom- 
mended, or, as the phrase now is, introduced to 
her, by some old customer, and if she does you 
the favor of taking it, you will pay for it some 
way or other; she will run it up on the trim- 


pletel 


























surely somebody | mings, and you will not have saved a dollar in 





you can; half the profit de- 
pends on your helping her on 
with the work and keeping an 
eye on its progress. This enables you also to 
see how much stuff is really wanted and used 
for the various articles. Thus you may find 
that your bargain is really a bargain, making 
and all. Conmxr. 





BLACK VELVET COSTUME. 


\HIS handsome costume for the street is of 
black Lyons velvet, trimmed with bands of 
sea blue faille and ball fringe. he skirt of 
walking length has a box-pleated flounce head- 
ed by four bias bands of faille. The polonaise 
has three narrow bias piping folds, from which 
balls are pendent. Large jet buttons trim the 
front. The sash is of the new yellowish tint 
called serpent-color. Black velvet bonnet with 
blue faille trimmings and ostrich feathers. Muff 
of black-fox fur. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Apmien.—Dark hair is not dyed white, but is bleach- 
ed and ruined by a strong wash of chloride of lime. 
But you will be senseless to change your hair in any 
way except by brushing and keeping it well. 

A Sunsortmer.—The lady of the house is not re- 
quired, happily, to eat and drink with all her guests on 
New-Year’s Day. If she were, her condition at even- 
ing would be pitiable indeed. 

Mus. S. A. H.—It will be perfectly proper for you to 
invite the husbands of your friends to call on you on 
‘New-Year’s Day. 

Learnre.—The coronets of the British peerage show 
the rank of the wearer by the ornaments on them. 
Dukes have eight golden strawberry leaves; marquis- 
es, four strawberry leaves and four pearls on gold 
points; earls, leaves and pearls set on even line; 
viscounts, eight pearls ; barons, four pearls, “Baronets 
are not entitled to coronets. 

Mrs. C. B, W.—Your brown striped poplin will look 
well made in the Louis Quinze style. 

L. E. T.—The flounce with single box-pleats without 
the narrow ruffles will look very well. 

Loutsa.—Eighteen or twenty yards of goods three- 
fourths of a yard wide will make a Louis Quinze suit 
very plainly trimmed. We can not give you addrcascs. 

Aw Otp Sunsoztngk.—R. S. V. P. are the initials of 
the French words répondez, s'i2 vous plait, The En- 
glish phrase is, reply, if you please. 

L. H. B.—Your sample is épingeline, and would look 
well made by the Louis Quinze puttern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 46, Vol. V. 

8.9. L. P.—An advertisement in our columns will 
tell you where to send for point lace materials. For 
$50 you can buy a mink collar and muff, or else a boa 
and muff of black marten or of seal-skin. The first- 
mentioned would probably be the best choice for an 
elderly lady. 

A Friznv.—High-necked dresses are mort worn for 
dinner-parties; both low and high necked dresses 
appear at large full-dress receptions. Dress skirts 
trimmed to the waist are worn in the house. The ad- 
justable demi-trained skirt is long enough for the 
house.—We can not tell you how to bleach your Pa- 
rian-ware. 

Bresiz.—Your sample is watered. Japanese poplin of 
very poor quality. Make it up very simply. It does 
not seem worth a velvet vest and trimmings. 

LL. M.—Your sample did not reach us. 

Mrs. E. K. W.—A facing of thick silk or velvet, or .} 
else bias bands of silk with fringe, is the trimming for 
your cashmere suit. Read New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar Nos. 41 and 42, Vol. V., for hints about cashmere 
suits and their trimmings. 

Miss C.—We have not the pattern yon want. 

Amy.—Make your suit by the Louis Quinze pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V. Trim with corded 
silk of the same shade instead of velvet; omit the 
lace, or else use yak lace. Make coat sleeves with 
silk cuffs instead of the open ones illustrated, and let 
the pockets be entirely of silk.—Thanks for your ap- 
preciative letter. 

Vetverren.—Make your black velveteen skirt over, 
trimming with lengthwise pleats of black silk; then 
get a cashmere polonaise, and make an over-jacket of 
the velveteen. This seems to us the best plan, though 
your idea of a sleeveless basque and apron is good. 
‘The objection is the weight and expense of the ruffles 
in the back. 

A Svunsortwer.—The kilt suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 39, Vol. V., is the model for your boy of three 
years. Get plaid goods and black velveteen for him. 
Children of six months old, and girls of one and two 
years, wear white all winter. 

Mus. J. D. B.—Boys of four years wear kilt skirts and 
jackets, or else knee-breeches, with a vest and jacket. 
We can furnish you patterns of each suit. Double- 
breasted sack overcoats are worn by small boys, We 
have no pattern of this garment. 

A Constant Reaver.—You can wad the jacket 
throughout. Oxidized silver buttons and braid are 
sold at the furnishing stores.—We can not give ad- 
dresses in this column. 

Mrs. E. I.—Make your black silk by the Lonis Quinze 
pattern sent you. See the illustration in Bazar No. 46, 

Vol. V., and trim with velvet and lace, or else jet fringe. 
Let the vest be of velvet. 

An Appreciative Frenp.—The Dolman and the po- 
ionaise are equally fashionable this season. It is im- 
possible to say how long they will continue in favor, 
but they are certainly the latest popular styles. 

Maus. J. J. P.—Instead of heavy beaver cloth you 
should get lighter ladies’ cloth for a redingote. You 
will require three and a half or perhaps four yards of 
cloth. 











A Turx@ Nor to ne Missep.—No lady in the city or 
country should fail to see and examine the New Wilson 
Under-Feed Sewing-Machine. This machine stands 
in the very front rank of first-class sewing-machines. 
It does every kind of work beautifully on every kind 
of material. In proof of this we urge every lady to 
visit the Wilson Sewing-Machine rooms, and examine 
the beautiful apocimen of work there displayed. Look 
at them closely, they will bear it. You will see that 
whatever the material, the Wilson makes a firm, even, 
elastic seam, which no machine has ever surpassed. 
Beat of all, this superb machine costs but fifty dollars, 
and at once establishes the fact that a first-class sew- 
ing-machine can be made and sold at a price that the 
people one and all can easily afford to pay. Salesroom 
at 707 Broadway, N.Y., and in all other cities in the U.S. 
The company want agents in country towns.—{Com.] 














Facts ror tHe Lapres. —Mrs. Rey. W. V. 
Mutiean, Cambridge, Ohio, has saved with her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine hun- 
dreds ‘of dollars in the last ten years, without a 
cent for repairs. See the new Improvements 
and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—{Com.] 








‘Tur Yourn’s Companron of Boston is a thoroughly 
wide-awake paper, having among its contributors such 
writers as Prof. De Mille, Louisa M. Alcott, Sophie 
May, Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, and Mrs. Louisa 
Chandler Moulton. No writers more attractive in the 
country, and no publication for young people more 
enterprising and useful.—[{Com.] 





Coryrya Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
yented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 

_ whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 





C. G. GUNTHER'S SONS, 


502-504 Broadway, 
— ONLY. 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE AND 
EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ FURS, 


COMPRISING THEIR FINE STOCK OF 


Seal-Skin Fur, 


IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


Russian and American Sables, 


Black, Silver, and Blue Foxes. 
A FULL VARIETY IN 


BLACK MARTEN 
and ASTRAKAN. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


ERMINE GOODS. 


A FULL LINE OF 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 


FUR ROBES, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURS. 
ALSO, 


Fur Trimmings, 


IN EVERY GRADE AND STYLE. 
All at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


502- 504 Broadway. 


N.B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY 
AT 502 AND 504 BROADWAY. 





FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Freckles, and Tan, use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lo- 
tion. Sold by Druggists everywhere, 


"FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 


Blackheads, and Fleshworms, use Perry’s Improved 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy—the Great Skin Med- 
icine. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Derma- 
tologist, 49 Bond Street, New York. 


NICOL, DAVIDSON, & CO, 


686 BROADWAY, 

‘Near Great Jones Street, New York, 
Ofer a Quarter of a Million Dollars’ worth of 
REAL BRONZE CLOCKS; 
MANTLE SETS, GROUPS, FIGURES; 
BISQUE, PARIAN; 
ENAMELED-BRONZE JEWEL-BOXES ; 
CHINA, GLASS; 
GAS-FIXTURES AND CHANDELIERS, 
in Crystal, Gilt, or Bronze, 

At a small advance on cost of importation. 





LARGE, VARIED, AND ELEGANT AS- 
SORTMENT of Ladies’ solid Gold Hunt- 
ing Watches, with Chains of the latest 
styles to match. ‘The solid 14-karat Gold 
Hunting-Case Lever Movement Watch, 
$29 00; usual price $45 00. Solid Gold Le- 
ontine Chains, $12 00. The Gold Illus- 
trated Circular, of more expensive goods, 
free, Goods C. 0. D., privilege to exam 
ine. F.J. Nasu, 712 Broadway, New York. 
““Hus a god stock and is entirely reliable.”—Apple- 
ton’s Journal.“ Whose goods are just what he repre- 
sents them.”—Christian Union. “Worthy of the full- 
est confidence.”—Christian Advocate, New York. 























“HOW IS YOUR HEALTH!” 


If you would be well and strong, read THE SCIENCE 
OF HEALTH. The best and only InustraTep Hracrn 
JourNat, not being the organ of any person, business 
or institution, but an independent earnest Teacher ot 
the Laws or Lirk axp Heauta; showing how to re- 
gain and preserve Hearru. Only $2 00 a year; single 
numbers 20 cents. Clubbed with either of Har er’s for 


REAL LACES 


CLOAK VELVETS, FINE FURS, &c. Cheapest in 
the country. Send for full Winter Price-List to 
EHRICH’S TEMPLE of FASHION, 
287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, N.Y. 








FALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms, Send for 
Circular of References, If samples are wanted, inclose 
%c. Mrs. ©. C. THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Why not have a Beautiful Complexion? 
WHY BR ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN SUOM AN AGREEABLE AND EFVEOTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 

AT 80 SMALL A 008n, 

BY USING WRIGHT'S 


““ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 


Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 


HREE PAIR of BEST 2-BUTTON KID GLOVES 

for $275, All Colors and Sizes. Single pair sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of $100. Also, a large and vari 
stock of Real Yak and Guipnre Laces, Fringes, and 
other Dress Trimmings, at J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 258 
Eighth Ave.,N.¥. Samples sent free on application, 














RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Will continue to offer for the balance of the 
HOLIDAY SEASON, GREAT BARGAINS 
In all deacriptions of goods suitable for 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. 
UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE LINES OF 
RICH FABRICs, 

REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS & SCARFS, 
ELEGANT SILKS FOR EVENING AND 
STREET COSTUMES. 

REAL POINT AND APPLIQUE LACES, 
PARIS-MADE WALKING AND CARRIAGE COSs- 
TUMES. 

PARIS-MADE EVENING & RECEPTION DRESSES, 
OPERA CLOAKS AND RICH SABLE, FOx, 
AND MINK FURS. 

BLACK THREAD LACE SHAWLS. 


Elegant CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


SILK UMBRELLAS, 
of every description, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
All sizes and colors, Chatelaines, &€., 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


LADIES’ & GENTS’ 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH CARDIGAN JACKETS, 
DRESSING ROBES, SMOKING JACKETS, 
PLAIN AND FANCY NECK-WEAR, 
PLAIN AND EMB'D SHIRT BOSOMS, 


The Celebrated 
CHOSSON'’S KID GLOVES, 1 to 10 BUTTONS, 


CHS. ROBERTS’ BEST PARIS 
DOG - SKIN ‘GLOVES, 1, 2, and 8 BUTTONS, 
SASH RIBBONS, ROMAN SCARFS, 
INITIAL, EMB'D, & PLAIN L.C. & LAWN HDKFS., 
‘(dn Fancy Boxes.) 

An Endless Variety of made-up 
VALENCIENNES LACE GOODS, EMBROIDERED 
PIN-CUSHIONS, &., &. 


SMYRNA CARPETS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
AND 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
In Great Variety, and at Attractive Prices. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 


AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades eapecially adapted for Suitings. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to 8. M. Peyser, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and’ Camp 
Chairs. Algo, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder, All kinds ofstampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 


Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfa, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 


Something entirely New. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 
Price in Felt, $3 00, $4 00, $5 00. 
« & Chamois, $4 00, $5 00, $6 00. 

For married or single Ladies. In ordering please 
state which and size of bust. 

Sold by all Druggists and Ladies’ Furnishing Stores, 
and at 2140 Third Ave.; 218 Broadway; Broadway, 
cor, 29th St.; and at 7 Sixth Ave. 

Wuoirsace.—Chas, H. Crittenton, 7 Sixth Avenue; 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St. ; Fraser & Lee, 
20 Beekman St.; G. 8. Crawford & Co., 119 Fulton St 

‘A. C, JACKSON, Manufacturer, 
No. 2140 Third Avenue, New York. 


LADIES’ FURS 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 


“SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


Important to Ladies.—through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
‘Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
‘This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars Will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL g co., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


1860 TO 1872. 


R. A.OLMSTEAD, 


Manufacturer of and Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
all grades of 


HOOP-SKIRTS, CORSETS, &c,, 
781 BROADWAY, near 10th St., N. Y., 
Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s, Entrance at Side Door, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL THE NOVELTIES. 
ORIGINATOR OF THE CELEBRATED 
“‘PANIER MUSLIN FRONT HOOP SKIRTS,” 
And the only manufacturer of a practical skirt of this 
kind. “Beware of narations of our goods. 


MAGI FOR THE PARLOR. 


Send a stamp for the new price-list. 


HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 743 Broadway, 
New York; also at 850 Broadway, near 14th Street. 























TON BY MADE RAPIDEY with Stencil and Rey, 
N INPLY Check Ontfits. Catalognes, samples, and 


| full particulars FREE, 8, M.Srexccx, Brattleboro, Vt. 








ELEGANT! 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 


Have manufactured, expressly 
For the Present Season, a Splendid Variety of 


House Coats, 
Smoking Jackets, 
Robes de Chambre, 

Railway Rugs, 
Traveling Shawls, 


&e., &e., &e., 
ADAPTED TO COMFORT. 


637 BROADWAY. 
HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES, 
o 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES, 

82 inches long, weight 3 0z., only $9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 0z., only $12 00. 

82 inches long, weight 5 0z., only $15 00. 

82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 
Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
rally curly. 

Size. 
Medium......... 
Large ..........0e0e 
Extra Large......... 


LONG SINGLE CURLS. 











Retailsin N.Y. for 











29-inch Hair (naturally curly), only. 00 
Senn es Meds ONY: rey 
sc ea am 





Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase halr goods from the only hair importer whe 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
68T Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York Clty. 

Will send goods, C. 0. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg~ 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 

Correspondence answered by inclosing two 8-cent 


stamps. Pleasemention Harper's Bazar when you write. 


Established 1843. { 











ILLUSTRATED WORK for Janu: 1873, now 
out. Issued asa Quarterly. The four numberssent 
to any address by mail for 25 cents, The richest and 
most instructive Mlustrated and Descriptive Floral 
Guide ever issued. You will miss it if you order 
Seeds before seeing Briccs & Bro.’s QuaRTERLY. 
We challer of Seed and 
Prices and sizes of packets. Our “ CALENDAR AD, 
VANCE SHEET AND Price List ror 1873" sent free. 
Address BRIGGS & BROTHER, 
Rocuester, N. Y. 











comparison on _gualit; 


| 


. - Eat your Christmas 
Stick to your teXt. dine sna then do 
what you might have done ten years ago—subscribe 
for thé GREAT FAMILY PAPER—receive an elegant Prana 
Cuomo free gratis, read the paper for 1873, and be hap- 
py. The Sraz-Sraxoiep Banxun is — you can easily 
Femember the rest, for we have been telling you in 
every paper for ten years past. It makes a specialty 
of “snowixe up” the “Tricks and Traps of America.” 
Do you remember that Gift enterprise, Dollar music- 
box,“ Rights,” “ Recipes,” Curlique and curling comb ? 
Has’ no swindler ever caught you? ‘The Stax-Srax- 
@cep BanxeR names and exposes Every humbug. 

ack, and swindler. Speaks right out plain, and 13 
Qited by every rascal aa it is praised by all honest men, 
ONLY #1 eecitres this large 8 page paper, size of Ledger, 
a whole year, and also one of the most superb chromos 
ever made by Prang, the best of all artists. All for $1; 
no delay; chromo sent at oxoz. No Maine or Michi- 

an style. SaTIsFAcTION GuARANTEED. Established 

363, Refer to Wood's Magazine, Toledo Blade, N. Y. Trib- 
tune,and.50,000presentaubscribers. Agents wanted ; out 
fit rex; specimens 6 cts. One dollar for chromo and pa- 

nd to Star-Spangled Banner, Hinsdale, N. E 














No Lady shouldbe without 
Mrs, GILMAN’S PATENT WORK HOLDER, 
For sale by A. T. STEWART & CO., New York; and 
‘at the works of the manufacturers, 
Buzres & Srencex Co., Lawrence St., Hartford, Conn, 
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F. W. LASAR’S SON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1828), 
RUSSIAN, AMERICAN, and 


HUDSON’S BAY CO.’S 





Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Furs of every description, 
consisting of Seal and Astrakhan Sacques in every va- 
riety, Boas, Collars, Muffs, Cuffs, Skating Caps, &c., 
&c., in Russian and Hudson's Bay Sable, Ermine, Fitch, 
Mink, Biberian Squirrel, Black Marten, and other Furs, 
fo ref wohl — perorunent of pleigh and Lap 

obes, Gloves, Car age Uy . Al T. = 
MINGS, ALL STY" . ots po PUREE 
ALL ARTICLES OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 

AND WARRANTED OF SUPERIOR QUAL- : 
TTY AND WORKMANSHIP. 
682 BROADWAY, New York, 
Corner Great Jones Street. 


JUBILEE! rote: 


a Better than Pictures is the 
NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
‘The Great American Family Newspaper. 
$3 a Year with the JUBILEE YEAR BOOK. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE & co., 

37 Park Row, New York. 
SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 


A GREAT OFFER! HOLIDAYS! 


., HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, 

will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and OR- 
GANS, of three firstclass makers, including Waters’, at 
extremely low prices for cash, during the 
Holidays, New %-octave first-class PIANOS, mod- 
ern improvements, for $275 cash. The CONCERTO 
PARLOR ORGAN are the most beautiful in style, and 
perfect in tone ever made, Price, for 6 stops, $200, 10 


Stops, $250. Others for $50-and upwards for cash. ‘Il- 
lustrated Catalogues mailed. 
Pee ESL ONES BCU 


MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, ¥ 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. Oo 


Extensively used and recommended 
Vv by the most eminent physicians, U 


1823, 





Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. 


INFANTS. 





‘Musical Boxes 


In rich inlaid Rosewood and other fine Cases—ALL 
SIZES, STYLES, and PRICES — playing from one 
tune to over one hundred tunes. Accompaniments of 
Bells, Drums, Castanets, and Voix Celeste. 

Call and see the largest stock ever exhibited in this 
country. | Send for Circular and Price-List, 

MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED by skillful work- 
men. M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 Broadway, N.Y. 








“*Best in the Market.” 









ASHWORTH’S 
SIX-CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 


The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Company. . 












Auex. Kine & Co., Agents, New York. ff 


HOLIDAYS 


are drawing near! and those intending useful 
GLPTS for ANY of their FRUENDS, whether 
Men, Women, Boys or Girls, could not bestow 
one that would be BETTER appreciated than 9 


OVELT 
PRINTING PRESS 


Send for a descriptive, illustrated Pamphlet, 
ents’ addresses, to 
‘Manufacturer, 


containing the various 

BENS O. WOOD * 
BENT. O. Woobe, Mor Boston: 
No suspension of Business on account of Firel 


Drunkemness and Opium Habit. 


De BEERS, 845 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
wre for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 
eae aaa in af ed eae 
A LOREAS RM FOR f HOLIDAY PRESENT to 
ering friend. A pair of Paten' e- 

Saille Shields—certain cure for Rheumatism, Neu- 
#lgia, and Neryous Headaches. Ourmost eminent phy- 


siclans use them in their practice. Price $5 per 
yi pair, 
mail or express, GEO, SWEETSER, 120 Wall St.,N. 








ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
Will prevent the hair from 


falling out 
and preserve 
83 health and "beauty. Sold by 
Seists at $1.00 per buttle. 


Write for Large i a Descriptive Price-List to 


GREAT 









Double, Single;Muzzle and Bi 
= 3 Mz: reech-Loading Rifles,Shot. 
Gans, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind, for men or 
Os, at very low prices. Guns, $3-$300; Pistols, $1-$25. 


‘The best termsoffered. AGENTS WANTED for Explorationsin 


AFRICA 


Dr. Livingstone discove: H 
f red. The =-ST, 
Exetition complete. - Large oo oe Danae: 
ON PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Phila, or Springfield, Mass. 


see aes ae al em rat rice oleae 
GENTS_Ladies particular); 
N’ ly—can make mone! 
A Working for us, as theeiono ypompetition, and the 
aS are wanted by every one. Address The MoKEE 
NUFACTURING Co., 309 Broapwaw, New Yorx. 


FREEMAN 


& BURR, 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 188 & 140 Fulton Street, New York. 


THE STOCK for Fall and Winter is of immense extent and variety. As usual, it embraces all 
the most popular Styles and Fabrics for all ages and all classes, 


Facilities for Fine Custom Work unequaled. 


Any garment made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 





OVERCOATS, 


BUSINESS SUITS,| DRESS SUITS, 
$ 


BOYS’ DEPARTMENT, 









































i : 7 
2 |__ $5 to $60. 15 to $50. $25 to $75. || Suits. || Overcoats, 
| > 7 Toate || 3 to 6 |9 to 15) 8 to9 |9 to 15 
& | Frock.| sack. |yiP6 || Coats. [Pants Vests.| Coats. Pants,| Vests. | $208 | Years | Years. | Years 
1 || $8 $5 | $10 || $8 | $4] $3 || $12] $8 |_ $5 $4 | $5 || $83 | $5 
2 || s10 |_ $8 | $15 || $10 | $5 | $3 | $20 | 39) s6 | $5 | $8 || $4) 8 
3 |s15 | s10 | $20 || $12 | $6| $4 | $25 |s10| $7|| $8 | $10 || $5 | $10 
4 || s20 | $12 | $30 || $15 |_$7 | s4 gi2| $8 ||_s9 | $12 | $6 | $12 
5 || $25 | $15 | $40 || $18 | $8 | $5 g14| $9 | $10 | $15 |" ss |s15 
6 | $80 | $20 | $45 || _s20 | $10 | 36 $15 |$10 | $11 | $18 | $12 | $18 
7 || $85 | $25 | $50 || $25 | $12] $7 $16 | $11 | $12 | $20 | 15 | $20 
8 ||sa0 | $30 | s60 || $30 |$15| ss g18 | 312 \| $15 | $25 || s20 | $25 
QEDERS BY LEPTER promptly led. FREEMAN & BURRS new system 
COUNTRY for SELF-MEASURE, of which thousands avail themselves, enables parties in all 
arts of the country to order direct from them, with the certainty of receiving the most 
ERFECT FIT attainable. 
ORDERS. ULES for SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, Price-List, and Fashion Sheet 


SENT FREE on application. 





LADIES, DO YOU 


THE 







and Pictorial Home Companion, 


LOVE FLOWERS? 


Send for Specimen Copies (free) of 


LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


A new and beautiful Paper, devoted specially to the Culture of 
Flowers for the Flower Garden and Plants for Window Gardenin; 
or indoor ornament. Has an abundance of pictorial Home Read- 
ing, and will be popular with the Family Circle. 

Ladies will also find in it choice reading on Household Works 
Fashion, Dress, Home Comforts and Elegances; alro, good hints 


to young people on Manners, Society, Sel 


if-Improvement, Amuse. 


ment, Courtship, Marriage, &c. Club Agents wanted every where, 
Price $1 00, including two beautiful Chromos. 
t2- Window Gardening, a new book, exquisitely illus- 


trated, devoted to Culture of Plants, Flowers, and 
doors: also, Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, and 





ulbs for in- 
Parlor Decorations. 


250 Engravings. Price $1 50. "Book-stores have it. 






stamp. 


t#- Prospectus and Premium Lists free for P. 0. 


¢t2- 100 Papers at Club Rates.—Send stamp for List. 


=== 2 Agents wanted to canvass in every village. 





Address 


LADIES’ CABINET, Box 2445, N. ¥. 


NOTHING LIKE IT! 
EMBROIDERING AND FLUTING MACHINE. 





Thirteen Patterns of Embroidery adapted to Ladies’ and Children’s wearing apparel, such as Skirts, Col- 


lars, Cuffs, Basques, Mantillas, Cloth Dress Goods generally. Pillow-Cases, Napkins, Piano-Covers, 


& 





=» CAD 
be beautifully embroidered in a few minutes’ time. The Embroidering Dies and Fluter are interchangable at 








will, thus securing with one Machine any desired pattern. 
Easily operated, strong and effective, just what every lady wants, and would make a valuable Christmas 


Present. Price, Machine complete, $2 00 and $275. Sent by 


ing Stores and others sell it, Address 


ress on receipt of amount. House Furnish- 


THE McKEE M’EF°G CO., 309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


1829, CHARTER PERPETUAL, 


FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


$ 400,000 00 
2,916,316 88 


$3,316,316 88 


Premiums, October, 1872, - $252,780 70 
Premiums, November, 1872, ~ 301,876 64 
° $554,657 34 
Amount insured in the Burned 
District, Boston, - - - $458,196 00 
Amount insured on Outskirts of 
GAINE) a> 9H) 4 oes eg 39,500 00 
It has been definitely ascertained that $2000 will 


cover all claims upon the last item, while salvages 
already determined indicate a net loss of not over 


$400,000. 


ALFRED G. BAKER, Pres't. 
GEORGE FALES, Vice-President. 
J. W. McALLISTER, Second Vice-Pres't. 
THEO. M. REGER, Secretary. 
SAML. W. KAY, Assistant Secretary. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
No. 243 Broadway, New York City, 
GEO. F. REGER, Manager, 


The Agents of the Franxuin throughout the U.S. 
number nearly 1000. 


1872. 


Capital, ee = ees 
Accrued Surplus and Premiums, 


Cash Assets, November 30, 1872, 





ATHUSHEK The most durable pianos. 
The finest tbuet & sation. 

e finest touch & action. 

PIANO MFG C0. ‘The purchasers delighted, 
New Haven, Conn. The pamphlets sent free. 


[RASNESsS AND CATARRH. A lady, 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and Ca- 
tarrh, was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the receipt, 
free of cl ange to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
Mus. M. CLARA LEGGET, Jersey City, N. J. 


GENTS WANTED for Great Fires ot Ui: 

Acs, N, York. Londo Pre erdy Acree Op 
ing Fire. Sates, Fire Proof Buildings, Bank Vaults, Insurance, 
4c. Thrilling, Humorous, Pathetic. Lilutrated. Going like Hot 
Cakes. {Seas Worthington, Dustin & Co. Hartford, ch 


acme: 

TCHING SORES, BURNING ERUPTIONS, SALT 
Tkinun, SCROFULA, &c., relieved at once and 
permanently cured by NORTON’S OINTMENT. Price 
50 cents. Office 10 Ann St., N. 


$1 50. 722 NURSERY. A Moxmy 

ag a eh 

er : 5 : 

Bamber. NOW ts the time to subscribe, O° Sample 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 

36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Te THE WORKING CLASS, male or fe- 
male, $60 a week guaranteed. Respectable employ- 
ment at home, day or evening ; no capital required; frill 
instructions and valuable package of goods to start with 
sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent return stamp, 
M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Conrtlandt St., New York. 
GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars tree. 

. Brinson & Oo., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


























WE BELIEVE 


OUR STOCK OF 


PORCELAIN, POTTERY, 
GLASS, 


AND 


FANCY GOODS 


Is the best ever exhibited in New York, and invite an 
inspection. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
747 BROADWAY, near sth St, N.Y. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil: 
understood by those not accustomed to making th 
own garments, We avoid as far as possible every form 
of exaeregance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is d ble with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most rienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York=the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have caretnlly: prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, , London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of eve! 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, ant 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue w_ll be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
2c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The sanaante represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress: 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 








THE “LIGHT RUNNING” ¢ 


“DOMESTIC” 














aresents a re- a 
cord of success filial! 

unparalleledin y 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send 
for Illustrated 


Price List. 


Agents wanted 
everywhere. 


Address % 
“DOMESTIC” S. M.Co., New York. 


FOOLY CuarENS yy 


Manufactured by the Florence Sewing Mach. Co. 
The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can run it. Agents wanted 
in every town. Send for Circular and Sample 
Stocking to Hivkiey Knrrrine Maou. Co., Bath, Me. 

















You ask WHY we can sell First 
A Class 7 Octave Pianos for $2902 
», We answer—It costs less than $300 
$600 Piano sold 
through Agents, all of whom make 
100 per ct. profit. We have 
no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
's . BS Years, Send for iiustrated cir 
gular, in which we refer to over §OO Bankers, Merchants, 
&e. (some of whom you may know), using ‘our Pianos, 
tn 44 States and Territories. “Please state where you saw 
this notice. 
U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


Recommended by physiclansand mothers. Re- 

felon innen Giapes ne be thence water 

root. 4 sizes i einallat, 4 largest, ‘Sample 
on receiptof €1, by Bureks Diaper 

TN, Sold also,by Stewart Clatin: 














Vdway, 
G. Norton, and Drugeitts, Fancy. and D 
Stores. Ask for REKA. ‘See stam} 
Go. ‘Take no other. Agents wanted. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Mfg Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING. 


942 BROADWAY. 
Send Stamp for Designs. 
Beautiful inventions for marking Clothing 





ms 
fi and printing Cards, oe Onewitl do for & 
= whole family. Movable Type. Profitable, 


amusing and instructive for the young. 
Jet Printer $1. Silver $1,25, with 
Ink, Type and neat Case; delivered by 
: mail anywhere. 4 Alphabets extra Gic. 
Agents wanted. Golding & Co,14 Kilby St, Boston. 
5 to 20 per day! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
Die, of eltber sex, young or old, male tnore money at 
‘work for usin thelr spare moments or all the time than at anything 
tise. Particulars free. Address G, Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 





HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
Gnossrezy & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 
1st. That each pattern is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 
2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, a8 it is Obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 
8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 
4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together, 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. 8. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the satelogne price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

‘The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 


427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St, 
‘lace; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


THE ALBERT TOILET SOAPS| 


and University 


vem y 0a U1) 120 \\ BE] 
PERFUME CHOICE AND LASTING.| 


ALFRED SAVAGE & SON, Montreal; or 
D. FINLEY, Rouse’s Point. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, «nd 
BAZAR, 


Hanrren’s Macazine, One Yeat 
Harper's Werkty, One Year. 
Harper's Bazar, One Year. 


Hanvrn’s Maazine, Hanver’s Werxey, and Harrrr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bayan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fw: 
Sunsorimens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

ingazine, within the United States, fs 24 cents a 
erte Dotaee an fh an asa, 90 conte year, payable at the oftee 
Yihere received. Subscribers in Canada must send 2 cents for the 
Mayazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

ptions may commence at any time. When n - 
aa WaT ccderstond that ehetfubecsiption for the Miegssion wegiae 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Ni 
next after the date of the order. 


In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haurzn & Buoruuns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 


be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











‘Terms ror Apventiamva ty Hanpen's WEEKLY AND 
Harrrr’s Bazar. : 
Har s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address RPER & BROT! 8, New York. 
ss HA reERS 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[January 11, 1873. 








—— 





TOO LATE. 


Mippix-acep Customer. “ Mr. Bassbridge, my mu- 
sical education has been utterly neglected, but I’ve a 
siroas desire to practice some instrument. What 
should you advise me to take up ?” 

Consorentious TraprsMaN. “ Well, Sir, I should 
recommend the triangle; or—yes—I think a musical 
snuff-box, Sir, would be the best !” 

fe 

A writer on physiognomy sagely says, “A. human 
face without a nose doesn’t amount to much ;” where- 
upon another writer observes that “‘a human nose 
without a face doesn’t amount to much either.” 

= 

“You say,” said a judge to a witness, “that the 
plaintiff resorted to an ingenious use of circumstantial 
evidence : state just exactly what you mean by that.” 

“Well,” said the witness, ‘my exact meaning is 
that he lied.” 

“We have not enough chairs for our company,” 
said a gay wife to her frugal husband. 


“Plenty of chairs, dear, but too much company, 
replied the gay young wife's husband, with a sigh. 





ge 
Srnancer tHan “ Borrowxp Days”—Lent terms. 


aoe 
THE WEATHER. 
A pleasant climate this of ours! 
Pwould not now turn out a dog 
To face the soot-encumbered show re 
Fog! 
To-morrow, true, a change may see— 
Our climate changes oft—but vain 
Is any change! What will it be2— 
Rain! 
The next day may be altered too— 
Variety again prevail ; 
But where’s the use to me or you ?— 
fail! 
And after that—well, goodness knows 
What cheer our climate next may show; 
May nip eur noses, pinch our toes— 


Snow! 
IMPROVING THE OCCASION. 
“Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to- 


day, dear Tommy,” said mamma. x 5 
“Then let’s finish up the plum-pudding to-night,” 























THE YOUNG EUPHEMIST. 


Aunt Mary. “ What is meant by Declining a Noun, Ethel?” 
Erne. “ Politely Refusing it, Aunt dear.” 


FACETIZ. 


More Unsnaturat, History.—An old subscriber writes that the 

have fire-flies so large in his nel gnioripgd that they use them to cook 
by.. They hang the kettles on their hind-legs, which are bent for the 
purpose like pot-hooks. 


PEOPLE YOU EXPECT TO MEET. 

Mr. Smith, who speaks his native English with a slightly foreign 
accent whenever he returns from a week upon the Continent. 

me Brown, who can’t appreciate Beethoven, but dotes upon the 

ipes. 
r. Jones, who, when he shares a cab with you, somehow never has 

small change about him. ‘ 

Mr. Robinson, who carefully, abstains from volunteering a political 
opinion until he has consulted half a dozen newspapers. 

Mr. Cruiser,,who keeps, a schooner yacht, but, except in a dead 
calm, never ventures out of harbor. 

Mr. Sharpe, who, when he drops his money into the collection 
plate, can make a sixpence sound as though it were a dollar. 

Mrs. Snobliington, who calls her little knife-boy a page, and when 
she hires a fly talks of taking carriage exercise. i 

‘Mr. Tyttle Tattle, who, from some official source of information, 
always brings the latest news of the intentions of the government. 

Mr, Hodger, who considers Tupper far superior to Milton, and goes 
ready primed with arguments to prove it. 

Mr. Bolger, who invariably takes an old umbrella to a party, in the 
hope, by lucky accident, to change it for a new one. 

iss Sniveller, who keeps a sentimental diary, and bullies her small 

brothers. 

Mr. Funniman, who can not cut a tongue without cutting a stale 


joke about it, 


MAKING AN ASS OF HIMSELF. 

Dr. Brnon (to! hopelessly inattentive pupil). “Did you hear what I 
said ? [Silence.] You're astupjddonkey! Don’t youhearme? [Silence 
ahd pause.) Come, what did I say?” 

Purr (inspired). “ You're a stupid donkey, Sir!” 

Serer egestas 





An American woman in London recently went to the legation for a 
“pass” to see the Queen, 7 


Usercr Mzm,—When a church catches fire it generally blazes flerce- 
ly. It’s the ile in it, perhaps. 


ae 
The source of the Nile was discoyered Jong ago by the Romans. 
They maintained that ‘Ex Nihilo, Nihil n'scitur: ecce Nihil”—i, ¢., 
“ The Nile rises from the Nile: that’s its source.” 


RN 
Can a thing which decreases be said to grow ?—Certainly ; else why 
the time-honored sentiment, ‘‘ May your shadow never grow less?” 





NSS 


A SWEET BABE. 


Youne Wizz (to whom dear Grandpa has just ered half a dollar). ‘No, 
thank you, Grandad. You stick to it a bit longer, and lay it out at Interest, and 


T’ll get all the more when you pop off, Old Man,” 


SSS 
= SS 





said the sweet child. 
— ee 


Morro ror tre Davenport Brotuers—“ Wait for 
the turn of the tied.” 


—-__ 
A Facr!—People who suffer from toothache often 
pass a night of mourning. 


A 


pre 


HII 
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THAT'S IT, ss 
Mistress. ‘‘ Why, Mary, what’s that you've got on?” 
Mary. “What is it? “A Dolly Varden, of course.” 
Mistress. “You with a Dolly Varden! Why, I shouldn’t think of wear- 
ing such a thing.” 
Mary, “P’raps not, Mim. It ain’t Every Body they Becomes.” 


& 








Scene—An Evening Party. 
Private Corus oF Lantes. “What a horrid-looking Man! What is he Scowling at?” etc., etc. 


(Wow we happen to know that Young Molyneux is one of the ee 
short-sighted. He has forgotten his eyeglass, and is helplessly 


A MISFIT. 


Lirtie Tomkins (excitedly), “I say, my dear Fellow, how do they fit, 
eh? will they do?” 

THE DEAR Fetiow, ‘Well, I should say you—ah—don’t look well in 
Men’s Clothes.” 


LOVE LORE. 

January.—The 1st of January is one of the earliest days in the 
year you can take a wife on, if you want to. If you really want 
two, though, you can't, because it is not legal. 

February.—Feathered songsters choose their mates, This month 
they pick them, presently they will peck them. Go thou and do like- 


wise. 

March.—Don’t believe the woman who says she will give you her 
heart this month. - It is not faven 78 Lent. 

April.—The 1st is All-fools’ Day. This is the day to make prom- 
ises of marriage, and accept accommodation bills. Go it! 

May.—Trusting maidens, don’t believe in a chimney-sweep’s suit 
this month! The fellow. will most likely wash it all off on May-day. 

June.—The longest day occurs this month. Take care it doesn’t 
come in the latter end of your pe 3 

July.—Every dog has his day this month. Bachelor dog-days are 
numbered. 

August.—The first mail, 1784! Poor fellow! 

September.—Michaelmas-day this month. Wise geese keep close. 

October.—Old Michaelmas-day used to fall on the 11th of this 
month. Hoary-headed and unmarried old ganders chuckle at the 
thought of their escape. 

November.—Mothers of large families should get their Guys off 
their hands, if possible, this month. 

December.—If you have not been hooked before midnight on the 
8ist, you are safe for this year at least. 


a 

A member of the New York ‘Lazy Club” has just been expelled for 
going at a faster gait than a walk. The recusant offered in mitiga- 

ion of the sentence the fact that the sheriff was after him, but the 
society was inexorable. 

FOR ANOTHER WOMAN. 

“Please tell me what the time is 2” asked a little boy of an apothe- 

cary, who was much troubled by such inquiries. 
Why, J told you the time bat a moment ago,” snapped the apoth- 

ecary. 
_ “Yes; Sir,” said the boy, “but this is for another woman.” 


pS 

Morar, Triymru.—A popular essayist says, ‘Perhaps the great tri- 
umph of al] moral writings, including sermons, is that at least they 
have produced some sweet and innocent sleep.” 


———— 

“The best of all ways to lengthen our days” is to make a short trip 
to Spitzbergen, my dear, where the longest day lasts three months 
and a half, Who wouldn’t be a Spitz-burgher ? 

pet a A ie 

A correspondent who reads the reports of all the banquets complains 
thatso much is said about “ the memory of Washington,” and inquires 
whether Washington had a better memory than any body else, that it 
should be so generally remarked upon. 





“MISUNDERSTOOD.” 


Enter Young Molyneux. 


rea-Sellows extant, but hevis dreadfully 
peering about for the Hostess. 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 
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AT THE SPRING. 
See illustration on first page. 


B way of contrast, this charming picture of 
the mossy spring in the forest glades, where 
the maiden bares her head to the gentle summer 
breeze while she drinks the clear water from the 
leaf-cup which the youth gallantly proffers her 
on bended knee, is delicious to contemplate 
amidst the snows and blasts of winter. ‘Lhe 
spring is ice-bound now, the trees are clad with 
icicles instead of leaves, and the youth and 
maiden sit by the warm fireside and chat of the 
summer wanderings among scenes where they 
learned to know and love each other. Perhaps 
at this very spring, around which some local su- 
perstition had woven a charm like that of the 
famed Fountain of Trevi, they spoke the magic 
words which bound them for life ; and this mem- 
ory brings a glow to their hearts sufficient to 
melt all the frosts of winter. Many a forest 
spring has a spell which in spirit, if not in flesh, 
will recall those who have drank of it as surely 
as its counterpart of Rome. 





MARY, THE COOK. 


Ir is strange what a world of romance, 
What a ’wildering, witching spell, 

Hangs about Mary, the cook. 

Why, it’s music to sit in her silence, 
And (I’m not ashamed to tell) 

It’s heaven to catch but her look. 
She, rubbing the lamps, well might madden 
The stoniest slave of Aladdin— 

In short, if you want to know sweetness 
And deftness and magical neatness, 
You've only to look 
At Mary, the cook. 


You see, as we're off on a picnic, 
Some duties must fall to the girls ; 
So Mary is boiling the tea. 
Ah, who wouldn’t be an old kettle 
To mirror those tumbl¢ curls, 
And sing near her heart for glee! 
Charley and Kate, by the beeches, 
Are opening pickles and peaches ; 
The others are making a table; 
While I, like the fox in the fable, 
Sit vainly and look sy 
At Mary, the cook. 


She’s ‘ steady”—I'd swear it. And ‘‘ sober ?” 
Well, no—by that mischievous laugh ! 
“Willing?” A fellow can’t tell, 
Though she knows how I Jong to ask her, 
Or guesses it more than half, 
Which answers nearly as well. 
Shall I ask her? (But, ah, what effront’ry !) 
**To go a short way in the country,” 
And always be— Jove! Is she flushing 
Over that fire—or—blushing ? 
What if I rose and * took” 
Mary, the cook! 





Mine! by the grand old beeches! 
Mine! by the pickles and peaches! 
Mine! by the rippling brook! 
Mine! by the sunset splendor! 
Mine! by the starlight tender! 
Mary, the cook! 
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IQ Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of Skating Suits for Lads and 
Misses from 4 to 15 Years old ; Ladies’ Evening 
and Ball Dresses, Walking Suits, House Dresses, 
Breakfast and Dress Caps, Lingerie, etc.; Girls 
Knitted and Crochet Hoods ; Sewing-Weights, 
Blotting-Cushions, Emery Bags, Card-Baskets, 
Toilette Cushions, Wall- Pockets, Purses, Em- 
broidery Patterns, etc. ; together with choice liter- 
ary and artistic attractions. 





BILLS OF FARE FOR SUPPER- 
PARTIES. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


We conclude in this paper our glossary 
of culinary terms, 


Fancy toast is a dish made with slices of bread 
slightly toasted, and on which butter, mixed with es- 
sence of anchovy or mustard, is spread. Boned an- 
choyies, sardines, herrings, caviare, hard-boiled eggs, 
chopped with parsley, capers, ham, or meat of chick- 
en, chopped, are used to make the toast, which, when 
carefully made, is a most appetizing dish. 

Beurre de Montpellier is a mixture of sweet-oil, vin- 
egar, salt, pepper, hard-boiled yolks of eggs, capers, 
boned anchovies, pickled cucumbers (and a few cloves 
of garlic, if liked). The whole is pounded in a mortar 
until reduced to a paste. It can be colored with veg- 
etable carmine or juice of spinach. 

Oysters.—Served raw, either on the half shell or on 
a plate, with pieces of lemon, etc. ‘ 

Fish-salad.—Made with boned salmon or flounders, or 
with the flesh of the tails of lobsters, craw-fish, and 
shrimps, placed on a salad of vegetables, and served 
with a mayonnaise sauce. 

Lobster-salad can be made in two ways. The meat 
of the tail and claws is chopped and mixed with cel- 
ery cut in small pieces, then the following sauce is 
poured over: mix well together oil, vinegar, salt, 
pepper, mustard, chopped parsley, and the soft sub- 

stance found in the body shell of the lobster, and the 
sauce is made, The green substance found inside is 
thought by many not to be fit for eating, which is a 
mistake. It is the liver of the lobster, and is just as 
good as the white part. It turns green while being 
boiled. The dark bluish vein running from the head 
to-the tail should be carefully removed. The second 
way is to spread a mayonnaise sauce all over the meat 
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and celery, and decorate with hard-boiled eggs cut in 
tancy shapes, capers, lettuce, pickles, etc. 

Lobster en coquilles are tails of small boiled lobsters 
split in two leygthwise, tastefully placed on a dish 
with hard-boiled eggs cut in fancy shapes, chopped 
parsley, and mayonnaise sauce, ‘The body and claws 
are used as ornaments. 

Salmon @ la Parisienne.—Boiled salmon served whole 
and cold, with jelly, lettuce, water-cress, shrimps, or 
craw-fish, and a mayonnaise sauce. 

Salmon, boiled.—Served cold with either a ravigote 
or a rémolade sauce. 

Sturgeon au beurre de Montpellier is a boiled sturgeon 
with head and tail off, served with beurre de Mont- 
pellier and a mayonnaise sauce. A trout is served the 
same as a sturgeon. 


The birds described below, either tame or 
wild, after being boned and cooked, are 
served cold, en Bellevue or with jelly, as ex- 
plained in the preceding number: 
chicken, ducks, guinea-fowls, turkeys, par- 
tridge, grouse, pheasants, pigeons, prairie- 
chickens, quails, snipes, bobolinks, and oth- 
er small birds. 


Pétés (pies) may be made of the above birds, and 
served cold. 

A fillet of beef, a tongue, a saddle of veal or of ven- 
ison, veal and deer chops, a ham, are also served 
whole, either en Bellevue or with jelly. 

Roast beef, corned beef pressed, ham, saucisson de 
Lyon, roast chicken aud turkey, are served cold, 
whole or in pieces. 

Such birds as capons, chickens, turkeys, grouse, 
partridge, pigeons, and quails can be served cold, sur- 
rounded with water-cress. 

Chicken-salad isttoo well known to require any de- 
scription. . 

Foies gras are served in slices or @ la Lucullus—that 
is, cut in the shape of a chop, and served with trufiles, 
tonguz, and jelly chopped together. Foies gras, or 
patés de, foies gras, are made with geese livers and 
fresh pork, seasoned with truffles, fines herbes, and 
spices. They are mostly imported. 

Chicken écarlate,— Fillets of chicken served with 
slices of tongue and jelly. 

Chicken en chanfroix.—Fillets of chicken served-with 
jelly andasauce. Grouse and partridge are also served 
like chicken en chanfroix. 

Hure de Sanglier.—This dish may be decorated in 
several ways. It can be made with a wild hog’s head 
(there being no sangliers, or wild boars, here), or even 
with a domestic hog’s head; it is an excellent and 
handsome dish. By opening the head underneath and 
lengthwise, all the bones, the tongue, and most of the 
flesh are taken off. The flesh and tongue are chopped 
or cut in dice,and mixed with truffles, pork loins, 
beef tongues, and salt pork, cut in the same way and 
well seasoned. The head is filled with the mixture, 
preserving its original shape as much as possible. It 
is sewed and wrapped up in a towel, and then boiled for 
about six hours. When cold it is surrounded with 
jelly, and served whole. The ears, eyes, and mouth 
are filled with chopped jelly and chopped parsley. 

Pain de volaille is chicken meat chopped, and cooked 
in a sauce into which are mixed chicken combs, slices 
of traffles and of tongue; then it is turned into a 
mould, and served, surrounded with meat jelly, when 
perfectly cold. 

Pain de gibier is the same dish as the above, made 
with partridges, grouse, and the like, instead of chicken. 

Sheep's Tongues & la Pére Hyacinthe.—Boiled sheep's 
tongues.served ywith slices of beef tongues alternated 
around a dish, in the mtiddle of which is a salad of 
vegetables. The tongues are surrounded with meat 
jelly and croftons. A mayonnaise or a ravigote sauce 
is served with them, Veal tongues are served in the 


same way. Chas 


Baba,—This cake is served small or large. It may 
be dipped in a sirup of Madeira or of rum for half a 
minute immediately after it is out of the oven, and al- 
lowed to cool afterward. 

Biscuits are made with flour, eggs, and sugar, and 
flavored with any kind of extract. Almonds or hazel- 
nuts cut in small pieces may be mixed with the rest. 


All such cakes as the following are served 
at parties : bouchées, biscottes, Breton, Cha- 
teaubriand, Compiégne, Napolitain, Pithi- 
viers, Savarin, éclairs, Charlotte-Russe, kiss- 











es or méringues, macaroons, Génoises, Ma-. 


deleines, nougats, waffles, choux or cream- 
cakes, either méringues, glacés, or au choco- 
lat, ete. 


A Bombe is ice-cream moulded in the shape of a 
bomb, the fuse being imitated with colored sugar. 

Brioche is an excellent cake, made of any size, with 
flour, butter, eggs, sugar, cream, salt, and yeast. The 
more it is kneaded the better and lighter it is, House- 
keepers should see that their cooks do not use mineral 
powders instead of yeast. We know that it is often 
done to avoid kneading. 

Blane-mange makes an excellent dish. 

Buisson of any kind of cakes makes a sightly dish. 

Cre wches are glazed chestnuts, carpels of 
oranges, or other fruits, 

Corbeilles are pieces of a large biscuit cut in the 
shape of a small basket, and filled with marmalade of 
apricots or jelly. 

Baskets are filled with cakes, fruits, candies, and 
candied or glazed fruit, 

Pyramids are made with fruits, ice-cream cakes, 
candies, candied or glazed fruit, etc. 

Sorbets (sherbets or ices) are made with any kind of 
fruit juice, or with Champagne, They are very re- 
freshing, and preferred to ice-cream by many. 

Iced coffee, tea, and chocolate are also most excellent. 

Pastillages.—Large pieces for ornament, representing 
various things, from a Roman vase to a fortified 
castle. They are made with sugar, starch, gum, etc. 
‘These dishes can only be made by experienced confec- 
tioners. 

Piéces montées are like pastillages, made to imitate 
an indefinite number of objects and subjects. They 
are made of paste, of pastillage, and of such cakes a8 
kisses, waflles, nongat, sponge-cake, Génoises, etc. 

Macédoine of Frwit.—A mixture of preserved or crys- 
tallized fruits, served with fruit jelly. 

Compotes, a8 well as marmalades or jams and pre- 
served fruits, are as good as they are numerous. 

Lemonade is water and lemon jnice, sweetened. The 
addition of a little orange jnice is liked by many. 

Orangeade is made like the above, with orange in- 
stead of lemon juice. 

Groseille is water and currant juice, sweetened. Cur- 
rant jelly diluted with water makes an excellent bey- 
erage for dancing parties, 

Orgeat is pounded almonds diluted with water, sweet- 
ened, and then flavored with orange-flower water. 

Apple Sirup.—Apple jelly diluted with water, and 
sweetened to taste, 

, Raspberry Strup.—Like the above, it is raspberry 
jelly diluted with water, It is favored with vinegar 














and slightly sweetened. Raspberry jelly being natu- 
rally flat, good wine vinegar gives it a cooling and 
very pleasant taste. 

Any other fruit jellies may be used in‘the 
same way to make delicious evening bev- 
erages, which are refreshing and very agree- 
able to the taste. It is better not to sweet- 
en them much, as they slake thirst better 
when somewhat sour. 

The dishes served at suppers are the same 
as those served at anniversaries, weddings, 
christenings, and other similar parties. If 
there is any difference, it is only in the bey- 
erages. At a wédding or christening party, 
for instance, more wines are used than at a 
dancing party. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of the Mistletoe. 


Y DEAR HORACE,—I sit in my room 
this Christmas-eve and hear the chimes 
from the neighboring steeple. The air is very 
cold and very still, and the music is very 
sweet and tender. But such music is more 
than that of bells. They, indeed, seem to 
furnish only the sound of an inward chiming, 
and it is not melody from the tower in the 
next street that we hear, but the mingled 
music of other years, of thoughts and as- 
sociations vibrating from the distance. What 
a happy time it is! How truly they are 
holidays that we celebrate! As it is the 
anniversary of the birth of a spotless child, 
so it is sacred to children, and the renewal 
of our faith and hope and charity by the 
sympathy of childhood. No day in the year 
so truly restores our childhood to us ; and if 
we could forget Christmas, and make it a 
common day, we should be very much poorer 
for it. You remember Dickens’s Christmas 
stories, and what Thackeray says of them in 
words that blaze and crackle, as it were, 
with Christmas warmth. It was not only 
the good cheer of Christmas that they cele- 
brated—not only the turkey, and beef, and 
mince-pie, and plum-pudding—but the rich 
food of charity and sympathy. The day 
takes the form of a feast in those stories, but 
that makes it only the more human. 

I know a young lady who thinks that 
there is not enough of the mistletoe in those 
tales. She is very grave and staid about it, 
but she says that we must be historically 
correct, and every body knows that histor- 
ically there was a great deal of mistletoe at 
Christmas. She says no more. She does 
not say what the mistletoe meant, nor what 
was done under it. But when, with her soft 
eyes and her blooming cheek, and that 
nameless freshness and grace of youth, she 
says, earnestly, that the mistletoe is indis- 
pensable to a true Christmas, I have heard 
many gentlemen of various ages, as they 
looked at her intently with honest, admira- 
tion, exclaim, “Certainly it is! O that it 
were Christmas-eve now, and that a mistle- 
toe bough hung from this very ceiling!” 
You are such a shrewd fellow, my dear Hor- 
ace, that I suppose you suspect what they 
meant. I really believe that if it had been 
Christmas-eve, and if there had been a 
mistletoe bough hanging somewhere over- 
head, there would have been a prodigious 
rush for that young woman, and that all the 
historic rites of Christmas would have been 
enthusiastically celebrated. 

But the mistletoe is there oftener than we 
think, and all the rites observed. As I sit 
in my chair, and the music of the chimes 
trembles and dies away, then rises again, and 
seems to fill the sparkling starry arch, I re- 
member the little girl with whom I used to 
play at school, with the long ringlets flow- 
ing down her back, who looked at us all so 
archly, and to dance with whom we boys 
struggled with each other on the happy 
days of the dancing school. There was a 
handsome mother who looked on, I remem- 
ber, and who seemed to me as old as Helen 
of Troy, but who was really a very young 
woman. I seem to recall now what I was 
not then conscious of observing, that the 
handsome mother was pleased and proud to 
see her little girl a belle among those little 
boys; and once, I remember, she stooped 
aud kissed me when I was her daughter's 
partner. What odd fancies a very young 
boy may have! I wonder if I really did 
think as I danced with her that she was to 
be my wife, or do I only suppose that Imust 
have thought so? Certainly the other boys 
teased me, and called the little Flora my 
sweetheart. She smiled gayly; but I did 
not smile, although I know that it made me 
happy to hear the words, And when we 
played games on Christmas-eve, and I was 
to kneel to the wittiest, bow to the pret- 
tiest, and kiss the one I loved best, the boys 
began to laugh, and said, “Ob, oh!” and 
“We know who he is going to kiss ;” and I 
did not care, although my cheek was burn- 
ing, and, like a knight riding into the tour- 
nament, and proud to wear the colors of his 
Queen of Love and Beauty, I plumped the 
cushion down before curly-haired Flora, and 
saluted her amidst the explosive delight of 





that juvenile company. Dear little Flora! 
How softly sound those chimes! That hand- 
some young mother is long since gone, and 
the little girl never grew to be a woman. 
Does any body else recall that smiling, hap- 
py face this Christmas-eve ? 

Or there was Una, the sweet, serene maiden 
who seemed to have stepped from a Venetian 
picture. The dancing-school days were pass- 
ed, and life had become much more serious. 
Serious! Why, there was a young fellow who 
was wondering, as he constantly thought of 
Una, upon what sum,a heroic youth might 
marry. There was a young fellow who read 
poetry and stories, and to whom every love 
poem and novel seemed to have been written 
only to express his feeling for Una. There 
was a young fellow who sang prettily, and 
who invited other youth to join him in giv- 
ing little serenades to several divine and in- 
comparable maidens, and who always sang 
a passionate solo under Una’s window. One 
day he heard that the world had suddenly 
come to an end—at least that seemed to be 
the real scope of the intelligence, for it was 
that the serene Una was going to marry the 
Chevalier Bayard. There was, as it were, 
a murmur of delight, for the event was de- 
clared to prove incontestably that matches 
are made in heaven. There was a young 
fellow who refused to believe the rumor, 
and who had his own views of the place in 
which such, matches were made. But one 
day, alas! there were wedding-cake and or- 
ange blossoms—and that young fellow sere- 
naded no more. 

If I should look in my glass, I wonder if 
I could find any resemblance to that old 
young fellow whom I remember? Last 
week I took tea with the widow of the 
chevalier. Her name is Una, and she is the 
serenest of old ladies. Her hair is silver 
white, smoothed away under her cap, and 
she seemed to me quite as lovely as she 
seemed to that young fellow—but with the 
difference. It is December now, not May. 
We talked of the old times, as I think of 
them when I hear the chimes on Christmas- 
eve. And as I think of them now I salute 
the serene Una, who has been always so true 
and lovely a woman. That young fellow 
long ago generously forgave her preference 
of the man whom she loved best, and can 
see that his own fancy was a mist of the 
morning. How strangely the chimes sound, 
like far-away marriage bells! 

I said it was December, but August is the 


-month of which I am thinking, and a still, 


warm morning? That is a lake of the Tyrol 
yonder, with snow mountains rising from it; 
and a party descend to the shore and step 
into a boat and pull out upon the Jake. 
One of them is the same boy who knelt to 
the little Flora, and the same young fellow 
who sang solos under Una’s window. He is 
pulling an oar steadily, and there is gay 
conversation in the boat. Gretchen dips 
her hand in the water and listens, looking 
sometimes at the traveler from a distant 
country, but taking small part in the con- 
versation in which her father and mother 
and her brother and sisters and that young 
traveler join. In the evening they go out 
again upon the water, and the full moon 
shines overthem. The traveler lifts a bugle 
to his lips as the boat lies motionless under 
a towering cliff, and he plays a melancholy 
air. When he ends he waits for a moment, 
and then the melody is breathed back again, 
infinitely soft and clear. Some hapless prin- 
cess prisoned in the cliff murmurs her sor- 
row to the moon. Gretchen looks at the 
young traveler, and he half fancies that it is 
her voice he hears—a tone of tender ap- 
peal. Their eyes meet, and again he lifts 
the bugle to his lips. What song of longing 
and regret is that, what whisper that dreams 
are yain, and that the chance travelers of a 
day must only smile and part? Again the 
soft reply, a wail of heart-break—and still 
their eyes are fixed upon each other—tleb’ 
wohl, auf wiedersehen! Next morning upon 
the diligence he kisses his hand to Gretchen, 
and at this moment—how many, many years 
between!—that traveler listens to the Christ- 
mas chimes, and sees the silent Gretchen, 
never seen since that old summer morning. 
Did she marry? Will young men and maid- 
ens say to-morrow morning, “ Merry Christ- 
mas, dear grandmamma ?” 

Aurora, next, lover of woods and streams, 
who sat all day rocking in a tree, and found 
fairies every where. She took that traveler 
in her boat, and as they drifted in the reflec- 
tion of the autumn maples he told her the 
romance of travel. They heard the muffled 
beat of the mill-wheel beneath the hill, and 
sang together simple songs. They read the 
story of Francesca, and seemed to under- 
stand. Aurora married Bacchus—the gay, 
gay god. They parted; and the most charm- 
ing matron whom you know is that voyager 
of inland streams whom the young traveler 
met as he returned from kissing his parting 
hand to Gretchen. The acute womanly sense, 
the just and charitable judgment, the insight 
which is not bafiled, the cheerful humor of 
experience, if collectively they had a name, 
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it would be Aurora. The chimes seem to 
ring it in that change—Aurora! Aurora! 
brightness and clearness of daylight and 
morning! 

So as I sit here, dear Horace, the air is 
full of various music. It is Christmas music 
—songs of jubilee and joy. I think of the 
happy homes chiming with the sweet voices 
of children before light, feeling of the stock- 
ings and blessing Santa Claus. Those voices 
enchant parent and grand-parent until they, 
too, are children. Then the whole feast ex- 
pands. It is the festival not of a day, but 
of a life. -And, O staid and grave young 
woman, who sweetly insistest that the rites 
of the mistletoe shall be scrupulously ob- 
served, lo! they have not been forgotten 
even in this solitary chamber. For here, 
alone in the Christmas-eve, amidst the soft 
clangor of the chimes, this old heart tender- 
ly salutes damsel after damsel beneath the 
mistletoe of memory! 


Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





-NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FUR-TRIMMED DRESSES. 


HITE furs are being used in Paris for 
trimming evening dresses. For this pur- 
pose ermine is preferred. Wide bands of er- 
mine are placed flatly on the dress material, or 
appear as a facing for velvet or satin sashes, 
basques, ete. A regal dress made in Paris, and 
worn by a New York lady when receiving New- 
Year's calls, furnishes a model for description. 
The dress is white satin; the garniture is royal 
purple velvet, point lace, and ermine. The 
trained skirt has a quilled ruffle of satin on the 
edge, headed by a broad band of purple velvet, 
with a stripe of ermine placed along the middle, 
and a narrow quilling of satin on the upper edge. 
Down the front breadth a tablier is formed of 
lengthwise bands of velvet,on which ermine islaid. 
‘The over-skirt is open in front, with sharp points 
on each side, and panier puffs behind, held up 
by a sash of purple velvet. ‘There are two cor- 
Sages, one high and the other low in the neck; 
both are pointed in front, and have postilion 
backs, Velvet, ermine, and point lace trim the 
neck and sleeves. 

Bands of ostrich feathers, either white or tint- 
ed to match pale silks, are also much used for 
heading the lace flounces of rich evening dress- 
es. The light downy marabout feathers are being 
introduced as trimming on thin materials, but 
are so frail that they do not meet with much 
favor. 

NEW-YEAR’S DRESSES. 

A loveiy dress worn by a young brunette on 
New-Year's Day was of palest tea-rose silk, 
trimmed with pleatings of white gauze and gar- 
lands of rosesshaded from the palest pink to deep- 
est crimson. In contrast to this was a dress of 
turquoise blue silk, worn by a blonde. This dress 
represents a favorite fashion this season, of dis- 
pensing with an over-skirt, and having merely an 
apron on the front breadths, while the back is 
trimmed to represent a court train, and is loop- 
ed in a large panier puff bya velvet sash. Five 
narrow lapping rufiles, very fully gathered, are on 
the lower part of the three front breadths, while 
above those is the wrinkled apron simply edged 
with Valenciennes lace. A single wider gathered 
ruffle extends from the belt down the second side 
seam and around the train. The sash is of 
darkish sapphire blue yelvet, lined with the pale 
blue silk of the dress. ‘The low corsage has a belt 
ed front and two soft points behind, edged with 
2 double cord of silk. The Grecian folds of the 
bertha are formed of the dark velvet and light 
silk, edged with pleated Malines tulle. Tea-rose 
clusters are on the front of the corsage and the 
left shoulder. A pale opal-tinted silk ha: an 
appliqué border of oak leaves and white blossoms 
Wrought in chenille. A very rich dress of sarde 
brown silk has five flounces in front, each head- 
ed by a velvet band; two wide flounces are in the 
back. The over-skirt has a wide flounce around 
the apron, while the back breadths are straight 
and looped like sashes. ‘The corsage with belt 
and postilion back has a collar of velvet and 
Malines tulle. 

A superb dress worn by a stately blonde was 
of black faille, with garniture of black brocade 
and Valenciennes lace. ‘This had no over-skirt, 
but merely a vest-basque and a train looped in 
panier puffs by a brocaded satin sash. ‘The front 
of the skirt had the new melon puffs lately de- 
scribed, wide brocaded revers on the second side 
breadths, and a flounce on the back. ‘The vest 
and square cuffs were of brocade, edged with a 
frill of pointed Valenciennes lace. ‘The back of 
the waist was pointed, and a graduated ruffle 
edged it, like a basque. 





LACE POLONAISES. 

; Lace polonaises are among the dressy articles 
lately imported. A French fancy is to make 
these entirely of stripes of white insertion, either 
of Valenciennes or duchesse lace, alternating 
With stripes of black yelvet ribbon two inches 
wide. ‘The garment is then edged with white 
ace laid over black, and is worn with a belt and 
sash of black velvet lined with white silk. ‘This 
makes a very pretty over dress for the black and 
ight-colored silks that are worn to dinner-par- 
ties and small receptions. - 


PLAIN WINTER DRESSES. 

Woolen dresses for daily wear at home are 
now made in such a fashion that they may be 
porn in the street also. ‘They have a plain po- 
ronaise, either belted or in the princesse shape. 

% The skirt is usually untrimmed, though a single 
deep flounce may be added, or else a cluster of 






lapping folds is used, with a narrow box-pleating 
oneach side. Skirts with back breadths trimmed 
to the belt with ruffleseor kilt pleating are too 
elaborate and too easily disarranged for house 
dresses. A preferable fashion is a plain skirt, 
with merely an apron in front and sashes in the 
back, like the pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
41, Vol. V. ‘The materials for these dresses are 
the wool diagonals, serges, satines, and merinoes, 
and the softer repped fabrics, empress cloths, Bi- 
arritz, and yelours. These are now sold at from 
75 cents to $1 a yard. ‘The basque corsage is 
used with the skirts just described, and should 
be made in the simplest jockey shape, with 
merely a facing of silk or velvet for trimming. 
A fanciful chatelaine pocket of the dress mate- 
rial, or else of the fabric with which it is trimmed, 
is convenient and pretty with home dresses. 
When made of black velvet, this will serve with 
various dresses. ‘This is merely a five-sided bag 
or pocket—made flat, with straight sides and a 
point below—pendent from two bias straps that 
are fastened on the right side of the belt under 
a bow of ribbon. Dusky olives, plum-color, 
blue-gray, and warm red-maroon are the quiet 
colors that replace the bright blue, green, and 
crimson formerly chosen for afternoon dresses. 
‘To enliven these sombre hues, gay ribbons are 
worn about the neck and hair, and the complex- 
ion is softened by amply pleated frills of clear 
white muslin or lace, worn around the neck and 
wrists. ‘The caprice of the moment is to make 
these frills very full in box-pleats; this is true 
of lace frills as well as of simple muslin. White 
Swiss muslin cravat bows, with the edges trimmed 
with Valenciennes, are also prettily worn with 
house toilettes. For fresh, clear complexions 
fine sheer linen is arranged in side pleats, and 
worn as a standing frill behind, while the cor- 
ners in front are turned over after the fashion 
of English collars. A muslin bow, or a jabot 
of lace or ribbon, is then. wotn at the throat. 

The comfortable box-pleated blouses of last 
year are in as great favor as when first intro- 
duced. A blouse of gay-colored cashmere, or of 
white, black, or gray opera flannel, is a most 
convenient garment for house wear. It may be 
worn with various skirts, thereby saving the 
trimmed corsages of nice costumes, and it serves 
also in the place of half-worn waists that some- 
times accompany good skirts, Scarlet and blue 
flannel blouses, with black and white braiding on 
the pleats, are sold at the furnishing houses for 
$4; white and black flannel blouses are also 
shown, either for mourning or for ladies wearing 
colors. ‘The sailor blouses of blue,flannel have 
been noted lately. 

The New-Year’s Day apron of sheer white 
muslin, trimmed with Valenciennes lace laid 
over colored ribbon, is also found at the furnish- 
ing houses. ‘Trimmed with Italian lace, the 
prices range from $2 to $5. This apron is in 
favor for young ladies who do not wear full 
evening dress when receiving New-Year’s calls, 
and also for the ladies who attend tables at the 
charity fairs and bazars that are so numerous 
this season. 

CALICOES, ETC. 


The housewives who, even in winter, wear 
calico morning dresses when attending to their 
household duties are advised to buy the yard- 
wide English calicoes. These are of firm, close 
fabric and durable colors, that come from the 
laundry brightened and freshened week after 
week. They are sold in double purples, of 
stripes or other simple pattern, for 20 cents a 
yard; chintz patterns, closely imitating French 
calicoes, are 25 cents, Eight yards of this 
makes a loose Gabrielle wrapper, shaped like an 
elongated polonaise. When snugly belted over 
u trim figure, this is a tidy, graceful-looking 
dress, that endures any amount of lifting, raising 
the arms, or other motions, without ripping or 
straining the fabric. To make these warm 
enough they should be worn over under-waists 
of Canton ilarmel or other warm material. If 
lined, the material of the lining should be well 
shrunken before itas used. 


QUILTED SKIRTS, FLANNELS, ETC. 


Among English goods are warm quilted skirts, 
to be used as Balmorals. Some of these are of 
black satin, quilted in diamonds, and trimmed 
to the knee with kilt pleatings, or with flounces 
stamped in designs like embroidery, These are 
handsome enough to be worn as the lower skirts 
of costumes. Price $40. Plain quilted satin 
skirts, gored in trim shape, are $16; others, 
with the lower half of the skirt made of quilted 
satin and the upper of alpaca, are $7. Felt skirts 
with deep quilted satin border are also $7. 

The flannel petticoats shown at the furnishing 
houses are no longer gored, but are of three full 
straight breadths gathered to an ample belt, into 
which drawing-strings are run. ‘The simplest 
designs for these are a hem and two tucks, or- 
namented with feather stitching of silk or linen 
floss. Smooth linen floss looks quite as well as 
silk, washes and wears better, and is much less 
expensive. Skirts with embroidered edges cost 
from $6 to $18. The popular embroideries are 
shallow scallops, heavily overcast, and -rows of 
square blocks, or else clusters of leaves, wrought 
above. ‘The all-wool flannel, a yard wide, worth 
from 60 cents to $1 13 a yard, is much used for 
these skirts. This, however, is apt to shrink, 
and we commend instead those flannels in which 
a little cotton is mixed, The best heavy goods 
for winter use are the Shaker flannels, a yard 
wide, worth from 50 cents to 85 cents a yard. 
Skirt patterns of light flannel, with the selvedge 
embroidered by machinery in leaf-pointed edges 
and vines, cost from $1 75 to $5 50 a yard. 
For skirts to be used when traveling thick gray 
flannels are shown, also the heavy gray twilled 
Shaker flannels that are used by working-women. 
A “medicated” flannel of bright scarlet is shown 
for under-clothing for invalids. ‘he scarlet Shak- 


er flannel is heavily twilled, and has the advan- 
tage of having been shrunk: price $1 a yard. 
‘The double-warped red flannel sometimes used 
for gentlemen’s under-clothing is $110. Blue 
twilled flannel for girls’ and boys’ sailor suits is 
sold in! the best shades and quality, twenty-four 
inches wide, for 60 cents. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneLty; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. AR- 
Nouv, ConstaBLe, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & 
Co. ; and Lorp & Taytor. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. Grorce P. Purnam, whose sudden de- 
cease on the 21st ult. has thrown a gloom over 
literary and artistic circles, was equally known 
and esteemed as a publisher, scholar, gentleman, 
and the personal friend and associate of the most 
eminent public men of the time. He was a 
close companion of the late WASHINGTON Ir- 
YING, and had the intimate friendship of Fenr- 
MORE COOPER, JOHN P, KENNEDY, BAYARD TaY- 
Lor, Tuomas Hoop, and many other notabili- 
ties in the world of literature and art. In con- 
nection with Mr. GEorGE WiLLiaM Curtis and 
Cuartes F. Briggs he established Putnam's 
Magazine. He was one of the founders of the 
Century Club, and for several years chairman 
of the Art Committee of the Union League 
Club. He was a modest, amiable, intelligent 
gentleman, and one of the most useful of our 
citizens. 

—Miss THACKERAY, whose exquisite stories 
haye formed a prominent attraction in the col- 
umns of the Bazar and Weekly, is as admirable 
in society as she is on paper, and in the literary 
circles of London occupies the highest position. 

—A Miss Wueat, of Virginia, having entered 
into the holy bonds, and that sort of thing, an 
editor of the district expresses the hope that 
her path may be flowery, and that she may ney- 
er be thrashed by her husband. 

—Mrs. J. Luoyp Aszort, who recently made 
her appearance at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, in 
this city, is a lady in opulent circumstances and 
good social position. She is the pennddaunntey 
of the late Governor Suetsy, of Tennessee, and 
clauphien of General Dusuea, of Mobile. 

—Mr. Carrer is a peculiarman. <A few mo- 
ments before the fire broke out in the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel he was assigned a room. He im- 
mediately descended and ‘coolly asked if the 
clerk ‘could not give him a room that was not 
on fire.” 

—We are sorry to see that Bishop Janes, Dr. 
Foss, and a few others of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church are joining hands with the Roman 
Catholic clergy in making war upon the Public 
School System. A few evenings since the first 
anniversary of the Educational Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was held in New 
York, and some of the speakers assailed the 
public schools. We hope the laity will take 
the matter in hand. In every country the move- 
ment in favor of sectarian schools is purely a 
Clerical one. The people here, no matter of 
what creed, if left to themselves, prefer the pres- 
ent system, and know it to be the only one that 
can be sustained, for it is the only one that is in 
harmony with American institutions. If the 
Educational Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh requires the destruction of our Public 
Schools, the sooner it is broken up the better. 

—This truly wonderful “personal” of an 
American peripatetic warrior comes from a 
London paper: “Mr. Serjeant Bates, who 
bears the Stars and Stripes across England, is 
of distinguished kin. A brothér of the late 
Hon. Epwarp Bares, the Attorney-General un- 
der the administration of ABRAHAM LincoLn, 
and connected with the late Josaua Bares, the 
great banker, he first entered the public service 
as an advocate of distinguished qualities, ap- 
pearing as attorney in the now famous case of 
the United States ». Grorce ALFRED Towns- 
END. He gradually rose to eminence, until he 
became one of the ornaments of the American 
bar. His fondness for British institutions led 
him to adopt the title of Serjeant (not Sergeant) 
Bates.” Well, well, well! 

—Mlle. BERNHARDT, who has achieved. fame 
as an actress in Paris, has among other pleasin, 
peccianaes the whim of carrying around wit! 
her the skull of a poor girl who died of con- 
sumption—whether to remind her of the short- 
ness of life, or as a petit souvenir of her lost 
friend, is unknown. 

—The mother of Rusrxstem, the pianist, is a 
celebrated music-teacher in Moscow, and said 
to be very wealthy. » 

—Tuomas CaRLYLE has one little peculiarity 
which should give us national griek He can 
not hear the name of WasurneTon repeated 
without yiolent expressions of contempt. He 
does not like our federal parent because he fail- 
ed to fulfill the true condition of grandeur as 
set forth in Hero-Worshipers, But he likes Em- 
ERSON. 

—Mrs. General SANDERSON, of Washington, 
Ohio, owns a box said to have been brought to 
America by Cortéz when he came to conquer 
Mexico. It is inlaid with ivory, and its age is 
said to be about four hundred years. 

—Mr. Darwin has written a new book, the sub- 
ject of which is The Bxpression of Emotion in Man 
and Animals, For the purpose of proving the 
connection between the two species he states 
that both men and apes ‘pout’? and “turn the 
cold shoulder’’ as an indication of displeasure. 
And he tells how it is done, in order that all 
juvenile apes or humans who like may practice 
the pout without mistake. He says that “the 
pouting here referred to consists of the protru- 
sion of both lips in a tubular form, sometimes 
to such an extent as to project as far as the end 
of the nose, if this be short;” and that ‘‘ pout- 
ing is generally accompanied by frowning, and 
sometimes by a booing or whooing noise.”” 

—Two Japanese priests have arrived at Berlin 
to obtain information about the Christian relig- 
ion. The Rev. Dr. Lisco is explaining to them 
the various Christian creeds. The interpreters 
are a Japanese acquainted with the French lan- 

‘uage, and the sworn interpreter, Dr. GIOVANOLI. 

t was at first ae to employ one of the 
young Japanese in Berlin as interpreter, but it 
was soon discovered that he was unable to trans- 
late into Japanese certain fine theological dis- 
tinctions with the requisite accuracy. 

—The Duchess of Newcastle, who was a great 
writer of romances in the time of Cuarvxs IL., 
usked Bishop Wixex8s, who had just announced 











his discovery of a world in the moon, how she 
could get there. ‘As the journey,” said she, 
“must needs be very long, there will not be any 
possibility of getting there witHout stopping on 
the way.” ‘Your Grace,” replied the bishop, 
‘‘ean be at no loss for places to stop at, as you 
have built so many castles in the air.”® 
—Princeton College has given to the American 
Episcopate five bishops: CLaGGeETr, of M: 
land; Hopart, of New York; Means, of 
ginia; M‘Invarng, of Ohio; and Jouns, of 






—Jenny Linp recently delighted the Ameri- 
cans at Florence by singing in the Episcopal chap- 
el maintained by our countrymen in that city. 

—Miss Depew, of Le Mars, Wisconsin, has 
built and organ-ized an Episcopal church, and 
that, too, as the vitally pious editor of the Worla 
says, without Depew-ting any part of the work 
to others. ‘ 

—Rich as the Orleans princes are known to be, 
they have just been made doubly so, the French 
National Assembly having passed a bill restor- 
ing to them their confiscated property, valued at 
over forty millions of francs. The amount is to 
be divided among the fifty-two living descend- 
ants of Louis PHILippe. 

—The Baroness De SAMUEL, a somewhat anti- 
quated but extremely wealthy Jewess, of Lon- 
don, is about to marry a young English noble- 
man, who is very poor. 

—M. Caracazy, after having inserted himself 
in fresh linen and appropriate traveling garb, 
left Paris a few days since for parts unknown, 
leaving madame to delight metropolitan atten- 
tion by her fascinating manners, her jewels, and 
her beautiful apparel. 

—PrncuBack is said to be not the real name 
of the acting Governor of Louisiana, It was 
given to him when he was boating on the Mis- 
sissippi River, on account of the profusion with 
which he adorned himself with what is some- 
times called jewelry. 

—Of GrorGr Macnonatp it is said that in an 
age of too much loose literature he is, like Scorr 
and Dickens and THACKERAY, pure-minded. His 
English is very pure, and while WiLKre CoLLins 
outdoes him in plot, he outdoes WiLK1z COLLINS 
in delicacy and sweetness of touch. 

—Von MoxrKe must be growing younger, ac- 
cording to the warm account of an enthused 
young Englishman, who says that, though the 
old general is seventy, he is the youngest, blond- 
est, and slenderest general officer he ever saw. 
“The quick, elastie step, the slender, almost 
womanly waist, contrast strangely with what 
one expects to see in a full general. It is diffi- 
cult to shake off the impression that he is a boy. 
He has a ae and nearly transparent complex- 
ion, a clear blue eye, flaxen hair, white eyebrows, 
and no mustache,” 

—According to Mr. Forster, his biographer, 
CuHARLES DICKENS lived and worked at high 
piennee and died of overwork. He did even 

is nothings in a strenuous way. One day he 
got wet through thrice, and dressed four times; 
another, he walked eighteen miles in four an 
a half hours in a broiling sun, Living at Genoa 
one winter, he dashed over to London in the 
most inclement weather (riding night and day) 
and back to Genoa again, for no earthly reason 
but to try the effect of reading The Chimes on a 
few intimate friends. His dash into the editor- 
ship of the London Daily News and out of it 
again within three weeks was highly character- 
istic of the man. 

—Colonel Forney was perhaps the man who 
enjoyed most of the society and confidence of 
the late Epwin Forrest. Ina lengthy editorial 
on his character he speaks of his talent as a 
talker, and whether he talked Penns religion, 
or poetry, he was the peer of his associates, of 
whatever rank or station. More than once in 
days gone by, when statesmen in Congress of 
both parties visited the editor of the Washing- 
ton Chronicle and the Philadelphia Press at his 
old rooms on Capitol Hill, Forrest would drop 
in after he had acted Macbeth, or Othello, or 
Richelieu, or Jack Cade, or Coriolanus, and at 
a word forget the fatigues of the night, and 
startle the dignities by spears, as a French 
critic on SHAKSPEARE, a Yankee in the South, 
a slave-holder on a steamboat, a negro in the 
pulpit, or an interpreter of some old ballad of 
the fireside affections. And all this till cold 
Pitt FessENDEN, of Maine, or grim THADDEUS 
Srevens, of Pennsylvania, or reticent JosePH 
Hout, of Kentucky, would be conyulsed with 
laughter or drowned in tears. 

—The latest royal betrothal has made a break 
in reference to faith, brought about by the be- 
trothal of the Grand Duke Viapmmr to a 
daughter of the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. Before the recent conference of the 
emperors at Berlin the custom was that when 
a princess married into the imperial family of 
Russia she had to join the Greek Church; but 
at the conference the Emperor WILLIAM per- 
emptorily declared that henceforth German 

rincesses marrying into the Russian imperial 
family must be allowed to continue in the Prot- 
estant faith. 

—That was a pleasant incident in Mrs. Capy 
SranTon’s career when, a few evenings since, at 
Green Bay, she was delivering her lecture on the 
“Coming Girl.» She told how her father, when, 
they were going over the highlands of Scotland 
together, had a pair of boots made for her, and 
how she walked therein just as many miles as 
he,and just as well. After the lecture a bronze- 
faced, furzy individual Bienped around to the 
greenroom, and putting forth a knotted palm, 
said, ‘An’ wi’ ye shek haan’s wi’ the maan 
wha made the booties for ye?” and there he 

. She did. 
We, Sue a Yates, who is now in the wilds of 
Chicago, St. Louis, and jungles adjacent, has, in 
company with Auguste DUBOURG, written anew 
comedy, entitled Without Love, which is soon to 
be produced at the Olympic Theatre, London. 

—Twenty years ago, when Henry CLay was 
jn Philadelphia, he was called on at his hotel by 
Mr. Forrest. It was after Mr.C. had intro- 
duced the compromise measures, which were 
yiolently opposed by Pizrre Sous, of Loui- 
siana. Colonel Forney, who Sceom pened. Mr. 
Forrest, praised Mr. Sovrt’s abilities, which 
Mr. Ciay at once denied, ending with the ex- 
clamation, ‘He is nothing but an actor, Sir!” 
when, suddenly recollecting that the great tra- 
gedian was present, he added, quickly, ‘I mean 
a French actor, Mr. Forrest.” As Colonel F. 
and Forrest passed down stairs the latter 
laughed very heartily as he said, “ And I think 
ae best actor of the two was the old man him- 
sel 
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Fig. 1.—Vetver any Lace Orrra Hoop.—Ba 





Velvet and Lace Opera Hood, Figs. 1 and 2. 


‘Tuts black velvet hood is lined with lustring and 
trimmed with white guipure lace, and also with pinked 
ruches and bows of pale pink gros grain. The front 
ends of the cape are fastened at the bottom of the waist 
as shown: by the illustration. 


Fraises with Bows of Swiss Muslin, Lace, 
and Ribbon, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—Pieatep Swiss Musvin Fratse wita Bow. 
of two rows of gathered lace 
seven-eighths of an inch wide, which are sewed 
on one side of a tulle strip seven-eighths of an 
inch wide, with the straight edges turned to- 
ward each other; this tulle, strip is edged at 
the other side with a single row of gathered 
lace. ‘The seam of the two upper rows of late 
is covered by a needle-work strip a quarter of 
an inch wide. The bow consists of two loops 
each two inches and a half long and three 
inches and a quarter wide, and two ends of the 
same width and four inches long, of narrow- 
pleated Swiss muslin, edged with lace half an 
inch wide. Several loops and ends of red gros 
grain ribbon an inch and.a quarter wide and a 
knot of smooth Swiss muslin complete the bow. 
Fig. 2.—Dorrep Swiss Musiin Fratse 
witn Bow. This fraise is made of two rows 
of gathered lace an inch and 
a quarter wide, and several 
narrow rolls of plain Swiss 
muslin; .Arrange the bow of 
figured Swiss muslin edged 
with lace and natrow light 
blue gros grain ribbon as 
shown by the illustration. 
Of course thé color may be 
varied to suit the dress. 
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Fig. 1.—Fratse , 

witn Bow or Fig. 2. -Fraise with 

Swiss Mustry, Bow oF Swiss 
Lace, anp Rrppon. Mustrs, Lace, 
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Poult de Soie 
Dress. 

Turis dress is 
made of gray poult 
de soie. A wide 
kilt- pleated ruffle 
of the material is 
sewed on the skirt, 
‘The trimming for 
the over-skirt and 
waist consists of a * 
binding of gray 
poult de soie and 
white guipure lace, 
Bows of the mate- 
rial are set on the / 
sides of the over- ‘ 
$ Pleated 
Swiss muslin collar 
and under-sleeves. » 
Cherry gros grain 
hair bow. 






























































































Gros Grain 
Dress. 

Tuts brown gros 
grain dress consists 
of a skirtand polo- | 
naise, trimmed with 
bows, folds, and 
box-pleated ruffles 
of the material and 
white guipure lace, 
Pleated Swiss mus- | 
lin collar and un- | 
der-sleeves. 





WOMEN AND 
WORK. 


I AM not one of 
the sticklers for 
a formal adherence 
to certain conven- 
tional laws which 
somebody or other § 
has enacted for the § 
governance of men 
andwomen, Ihave 
known people to be 
quite thrown off 
their equilibrium by 
2 woman’s display- 
ing self-possession 





cies may require, and without being tormented by qualms 
lest perchance some doctor of divinity, or president of a 
college, or some old acquaintance on Change, should hear 
of his deed, and he should thus sink one notch below his 
lordly heights. 

And I admire a woman who can throw herself into the 
breach in similar exigencies, and bravely do a man’s work 
without so much as once asking herself whether it be per- 
fectly feminine, or what Mrs. Smith and Mrs.,Jones would 
say if they should see her. ‘This is one of ‘*woman’s 
rights” that I believe in. And I be- 
lieve in man’s rights too—in his right 
to do any thing that needs to be done, 
when there is no one else to do it; in 
his right to rock the cradle and tend 
the baby if necessary, and even to 
get up at midnight, if it should be 
sick, and carry it back and forth with 
soothing words or a gentle lullaby, 
while its worn mother gets a little 
quiet sleep. 

Perhaps, in all candor, I ought 
here to admit, however ashamed I 
may feel to do so, that there are in- 
efficient, or indolent, or possibly a 
few mannish women, who haye no 
objection to impose their proper work 
upon their husbands. Of 
such inglorious  shirking 
there can be but one opinion, 
For of all upside-down ar- 
rangements, none is more 
despicable than that in which 
a woman, having put her hus- 
band under the yoke, leaves 
him to perform domestic 
drudgery at home while she 
“a, is gossiping in the street. 





AND RIBBON. 


enough to read aloud 
a poem in a promis- 
cuous circle. And 
again, I have known 
some persons to man- 
ifestconsiderable dis- 
turbance at seeing 
a gentleman, and, 
above all, a clergy- 
man, take a walk 
with his baby in his 
arms. If it had been 
a child of two years, 
it might possibly 
have been overlook- 
ed; but an infant in 
long - clothes — how 
shockingly improp- 
er! But have the 
fathers, then, no du- 
ties? Was the Great 
Founder of the race 
mistaken in giving 
children a father as 
well as a mother? 

T have as little ad- 
miration as any one 
for a man who is Old 
Bettyish, and contin- 
ually dabbling in do- 
mesticities; butIdo ; 
greatly admire one ; 
who has manliness 
enough to let his dig- 
nity take care of it- 
self; who, if his wife 
is feeble, and his cook 
has suddenly taken 
her departure, is not 
too full of conceits 
about his own re- 
spectability to gointo 
the kitchen, if need 
be, and tend a cake 
at the fire—like a 
king before him, and 
not burn it either, as 
the royal Alfred did. 

I admire a man 
who can tarn_ his 
hand to any thing 
that sudden exigen- 
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“GOOD-BY, DEAR.” 


“GOOD-BY, DEAR.” 


SE gushing young ladies, who force the 
reet car to wait while they exchange a 
last fond embrace, oblivious of the stare from 
window and platform of the passengers, know 
very little of that delicate tenderness which shuns 
the public gaze, and deems its demonstrations too 
sacred for such occasions. But the girl of the 
period wears her heart on her sleeve, and’ makes 
the whole World a sharer in her feelings. She is 
speculative in every thing, and wholly ignores 
comparative values; her conversation knows no 
shading: each of her friends is dearest and dar- 
ling; all her preferences and aversions are either 
awfully nice or awfully horrid; she has no idea 
of any such thing as a golden mean, and, withal, 
expresses her likes and dislikes with sovereign 
contempt of the tastes of those about her. Let 
us hope that time and experience will tone down 
her manner, and prove to her that gush is only 
the froth of feeling, that sentimentality is the 
Pinchbeck imitation of sentiment, and that quiet 
conviction carries more force with it than the 
Noisiest demonstration. 
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LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L, FARJEON, 


AtrHor or “ BLADE-O’-GRass,”’ ‘GRIF,’ AND 
“JosHuA MARVEL.” 

— 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

GOOD COUNSEL. 

ii Tur cab was turning the corner of the little 
arse in Soho in which Lily lived, and Lily was 
' out to ring the door-bell, when Mr. Sheldrake 

aid his hand on her wrist, and said, 

¥ eee me haye a few minutes’ conversation 
With you to-night, Miss Lily. I beg it as a 
favor.” Y 
tren ot, dating for Alfred’s sake to refuse, Lily 
emblingly suggested that they should go in- 
eco and talk; but Mr. Sheldrake said, in a 
one that was half decided and half imploring, 

+, Ca Not speak to you in the house, Miss 
Lily. : 

_ She raised her eyes to his face for an explana- 
tion, and he answered the look. 

re ony Srandfather is not my friend.” 

., vut that is not grandfather's "8 
aid, loyally, gl ‘ather’s fault,” she 
ine Sey Say it is; % is my misfortune, per- 

S is not so much-a fri ’s as 
heaton ne riend of Alfred’s as 

« 
base hs ean you Sy that?” asked Lily, with a 

heart. ‘You are wrong, very wrong; 
grandfather loves Alfred,” 
T only judge from what Alfred has told me, 








Miss Lily. So far as regards myself, of course 
I can see that your grandfather is not overcor- 
dial to me. And he has no right to be other- 
wise: I have been a good friend to his grand- 
son, and I deserve some better return.” 

“*T know, I know, Mr. Sheldrake,” said Lily, 
earnestly. . ‘‘ Alfred has told me of your kind- 
ness to him. I am very grateful to you for it, 
believe me.” 

‘* Well, then,” rejoined Mr. Sheldrake, brisk- 
ly, “‘you can scarcely refuse me the small fayor 
of a few minutes’ quiet conversation with you— 
although I accept it as a great favor, Miss Lily ? 
It isa fine night, and, after the heat of the the- 
atre, the air will do you no harm.” 

She had no power to refuse, and they turned 
slowly from the door. Near to the house was 
an arched avenue which led to one of the larger 
thoroughfares. Not many persons were stirring 
in this quiet courtway, and thither Mr. Shel- 
drake led Lily. 

“Tf we walk up and down slowly, Miss Lily,” 
he said, ‘our talking together at this time of 
night will not attract attention. Pray take my 
arm.” A 7 

She laid her hand lightly on his sleeve, and 
waited anxiously for his next words. 

“T hope,” he said, looking into her face with 
an expression of tender solicitude, ‘‘ that the ef- 
fects of your faintness have quite passed away.” 

“Yes, thank you. It was very stupid of me 
to give way so.” tT 

“You must not say that. You could not help 
it, And you are the last person, I am sure, to 
give pain to your friends.” 

She raised her eyes to his. 

“It pained me exceedingly to see you over- 
come, and { could not help reproaching myself 
for being the innocent cause of your suffering.” 

“*You were not to know that I was so weak ; 
you did not know what kind of a play it was we 
Were going to see,” , 

‘**Thank you, Miss Lily,” he said, eagerly, 
“thank you. You do me greater justice than 
your friend Lizzie did. She seemed to be un- 
accou) inst me.” 

*e ous about me, Mr. Shel- 

















drake.” 

“And naturally so. For that reason I can 
find an excuse for her ; if it were-not for that, I 
should have been inclined to be angry with her. 
I think she must be ungrateful.” ‘ 

indeed,” said Lily, warmly. ‘She is the 
very reverse of that. You must not speak ill of 
izzie, Mr. Sheldrake.” 

“Your wish is law,” he replied, gallantly; 
‘*butif'she is not ungrateful, I am the most un- 
fortunate of men, for Lhave by some unaccounta- 
ble means incurred the displeasure of two persons 
whom you love—your grandfather and Lizzie.” 

He paused here, anticipating and wishing that 
uy would have replied to this, but she was si- 
lent, 
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| passed through the archway. 
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“‘And the mystery is that both have good | 
reason to behave differently toward me, to think 


better of me, for they must know that I have 
stood a good friend to Alfred. You know that,” 


‘*We entered into a compact, if you remem- 
ber—you and I—to work together for Alfred’s 
good. You do remember it, do you not?” 

SN a8;" 

“That was at Bushey P: 
pleasantest days in my remembrance. Well, 
now, I’ve tried to perform my part in the com- 
pact. I’ve stood Alfred's friend through thick 
and thin—it might sound boastful if I said that 
very few men would have stuck to him as I have 
done. However, I can take no credit to myself 
for doing so: he has you to thank for it—only 
you. Why, here am I repeating the very words 
I said to you on the day we entered into part- 
nership !”’ 

His treacherous hand closed upon hers with a 
tender pressure which made her shiver. Not so 
much in the words he had spoken, but in the 
manner of their utterance, he made her under- 
stand that he held Alfred's safety—perhaps his 
life—in his hand, and she felt that if she re- 
pulsed him Alfred would be made to suffer. He 
released her presently, and, encouraged by her 
submission, his treacherous arm would have 
stolen round her waist. But instinctively she 
evaded the embrace, and stood apart from him, 
Had her life depended upon it, she could not 
have acted otherwise. At this moment a man 
Mr. Sheldrake’s 
back was toward the man, who, with s 
servance of Lily’s attitude, walked slowly onwari 
in the direction of Lily’s home. Mr. Sheldrake 
waited until the man was out of hearing before 
he spoke again. 

**T hope I have not frightened you by telling 
you that very few men would have stood by 
Alfred as I have done, M ly 2?” How strong 
the armor of modesty is was never better shown 
than in the fact that the man of the world had 
not yet found courage to address her simply by 
her Christian name. ‘‘ But it is a fact, I assure 
you. I dare say Alfred has confided in you, and 
has told you some of his troubles ?” 

**T don’t know the exact nature of them,” re- 
plied Lily; ‘‘I only know. that he is very much 
harassed.” 

‘* Perhaps it is better,” said Mr. Sheldrake, 
significantly, ‘‘that your knowledge should go 
no farther. I am afraid that he has been very 
injudicious—it is a mild phrase, but I would not 
distress you by using a harsher term. Let us 
say that: he has been injudicious, indiscreet. 
Well, what then? So long as you and I remain 
true to our compact, he is safe. There is com- 
fort in that knowledge, is there not ?” 

‘Mr, Sheldrake,” said Lily, in an agony of 
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| alarm, “‘is Alfred in danger ?” 


‘Not while we stand by him. Do not need- 
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lessly distress yourself. We'll see him through 
it, you and I. Many a young fellow has been 
wrecked through want of a friend—but Alfred 
has two. Shall I tell you what makes me so 
earnest in his cause?” 

‘*No,” she replied, hurriedly, and looking 
round as if for help; ‘‘not to-night. It is late, 
and grandfather will be anxious about me. Some 
other time.” 

‘“‘What if some other time should be too 
late?” he questioned, pitilessly. _‘‘ You are 
scarcely kind to me, Miss Lily. Nor to your 
brother either. You ask me whether he is in 
danger, and almost in the same breath you show 
unkindness to the only friend who has it in his 
power to pull him through his difficulties. I 
make no boast of being his friend—it is the 
simple truth. And what should there be to dis- 
please you in the knowledge that I am your 
brother’s friend because of the feeling I entertain 
for you? A girl should be thankful—I will not 
speak of gratitude—to be in this way the guard- 
ian and protector of her brother.” 

‘*T am grateful; Mr. Sheldrake; indeed, in- 
deed, Iam!” 

‘* You have a strange way of showing it, Miss 
Lily. Pardon me if I seem to speak harshly, 
but I am deeply wounded by your conduct, and 
by the conduct of others who should show a bet- 
ter regard for Alfred’s position. Your grand- 
father is cold to me+-Alfred’s sweetheart mis- 
judges me; but I could forgive these if you 
were kind. It is due to my self-respect—which 
I can not forfeit, not even to win your good 
opinion, Miss Lily—to ask you ¢ 

tell you what makes me so earnest in your 



































bly constrained, 
faint tone, knowing whz 
ing it. Mr. Sheldrake dropped 
his voice to the requisite pitch of tenderness, and 
prepared to make his avowal, 

“T saw you first by accident, Miss 1 
ing the Royal White Rose Mu 
one evening—it was in June of last yea night 
I shall never forget—and having a spare half 
hour, I dropped in. Almost as I entered you 
came upon the stage, and from that moment it 
seemed to me that my fate was fixed. Such an 
impression did your sweet face make upon me 
that I drove to the hall on the following evening, 
and being acquainted with Storks, the manager, 
we spoke together about you. You remember 
on that night I threw you a bouquet—I bought 
it especially for the pretty girl who had made 
such an impression upon me—and after the per- 
formance I came to the back of the stage, and 
had the pleasure of being introduced to you. I 
saw that you were too good for such a place— 
that you were in every way different from the 
usual run of music-hall performers—and you 
must take the blame on yourself for having at- 
tracted mein such a manner. It is not many 
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gitls who have done so—nay, no other has ever 
produced a similar impression upon me. From 
that moment, Miss Lily, I began to love you.” 

He did not appear to be aware that the very 
words he employed in declaring his love showed 
of what base material it was composed. His 
speech flowed smoothly, and he mentally con- 
gratulated himself upon his skill in delivering it. 
There was no tremor in his voice, for the itua- 
tion was not new to him. He had delivered 
himself of artificial love-phrases to a score of 
girls in his time, and he had become practiced 
in the art; but he was compelled to acknowledge 
to himself that never had he found conquest so 
difficult as this—which gave it without doubt a 
keener zest, and made him as artificially earnest 
as it was in his false nature to be. 

Lily listened tremblingly. It was the first 
avowal of love that had ever been made to her, 
and it met with no response in her heart. But 
thought of Alfred’s peril compelled her attention. 
Encouraged by her silence, Mr. Sheldrake pro- 
ceeded : 

“*T saw you home that night, and after linger- 
ing about the street long after you entered the 
house—see what an impression you made upon 
me!—it was my good fortune to make the ac- 
quaintance of your brother. He has told you 
of the cireumstance probably ?” 
| He paused for her reply, and she gave it. 

“Yes.” Faintly ,whispered, as if it were 
wrung from her. t 

“He was in some difficulty, and I was en- 
abled to get him out of it. 1 was attracted to 
him by his voice and by his resemblance to you. 
An acquaintanceship sprang up between us, and 
it has been in my power to assist him on many 
occasions. I have done so, as you know, for 
your sake, and because I love you. ‘here is 
no need for me to say more. ‘There is one re- 
ward I have looked forward to for befriending 
your brother, and whom I shall continue to be- 
friend if I can hope to find some place in your 
affection—” 

He placed his arm around her, and so over- 
powered was she by her inward conflict of feel- 
ing that she had no power to resist. But at 
this critical moment a quick step was heard 
coming into the archway. Lily turned with a 
gasp of relief, and seeing who it was that was 
approaching them, involuntarily cried, ina joyful 
tone, 

“* Felix!” 

And made a movement toward him. 

Felix raised his hat, and said, 

“Your grandfather is anxious about you, 
Miss Lily.” 

‘* Have you seen him to-night ?” asked Lily. 

“‘Yes; I have been to see Zhe Bells, and he 
told me that you had gone to the same theatre. 
He expected you would have been home before 
this time.” 

“Miss Lily was in perfectly safe keeping, 
Sir,” said Mr. Sheldrake, biting his lip with vex- 
ation at the interruption, and with jealousy at 
Lily’s more cordial manner toward Felix. 

“T make no question of it,” replied Felix, 
politely. ‘‘Her grandfather must be satisfied 
of that; but I think he expected Alfred would 
bring his sister home.” 

“*T will come at once,” said Lily. ‘* Alfred 
has gone to see Lizzie home.” 

Felix offered his arm, and Lily was about to 
accept it, when Mr. Sheldrake interposed : 

“*T would like you to assure this person, Miss 
Lily, that there was no cause for alarm.” 

In a very lofty manner indeed did Mr. Shel- 
‘drake make this request. . 

** Indeed, no assurance is necessary,” said Fe- 
lix, with the intention of sparing Lily. 

But Mr. Sheldrake would not be denied. 

“*T asked the lady, Sir.” 

“There was no cause for alarm, Felix,” re- 
plied Lily, thus directly appealed to. . 

“One word before you go,” said Mr. Shel- 
drake. 

Obedient to her look, Felix fell back a pace 
or two, 

‘T will take an early opportunity of continu- 
ing our conversation; I will not intrude farther 
upon you to-night, for I see that you are fatigued 
and anxious. ‘Thank you a thousand times for 
the hope you have given me.” In this way he 
chose to interpret her manner of receiving his 
avowal of love. ‘* Who is this person?” 

**He is a friend of ours, who has been very 
kind to us.” 

“* Of course you will keep what has passed be- 
tween us an entire secret. For Alfred’s sake. 
Out of consideration for you I have not told you 
how serious his position is; I do not wish to 
alarm you unnecessarily. But you and I, work- 
ing together, will be able to set him straight.” 

He pressed her hand tenderly as he wished 
her good-night; and as she took Felix’s arm he 
shaped with his lips the warning words, ‘‘ For 
Alfred’s sake,” and turned away without a word 
to Felix. Before Lily and her protector ar- 
rived at the house Lily said, 

“T want you not to let grandfather know 
about my talking with Mr. Sheldrake.” 

“*T will say nothing, Lily. You are not an- 
gry that I came?” 

“*No; I am glad—very, very glad.” And 
added, anxiously, ‘I have not done any thing 
wrong in stopping to speak to Mr. Sheldrake.” 

“J know that, Lily; but-don’t say any thing 
more about it.” 3 

“I must. I can not bear that you should 
think ill of me ; and it has so strange an appear- 
ance that any one less generous than you would 
require an explanation, and that I can not 

ve.” 

“T€ I say I am satisfied, and that I hold yon 
in too perfect esteem to think ill of you in any 
way—that I know you have troubles which you 
are compelled to keep to your own breast, be- 
cause they affect others more than yourself— 
will that content you ?” 





She dnswered yes, and he gave her the assur- 
ance in other words. 

“T have a confession to make before we go 
in, Lily.” 

“© You, Felix!” 

“© Yes; I have told an untruth, but one which, 
I think, may be pardoned. I have not been to 
your house since eight o'clock. I saw your 
grandfather then, and he told me you had gone 
to see Zhe Bells, and appeared anxious about 
you, I was anxious also, for I did not care 
that you should see such a piece.” 

Lily shuddered. ‘‘ It was dreadful, Felix! 
Did you know that I fainted ?” 

**No; I noticed that you were very pale.” 

“*You were watching me, Felix ?” 

‘Yes, Lily ; I was at the back of the pit, and 
could just see your box.” 

Lily experienced an exquisite delight at this 
confession. He had come to the theatre ex- 
pressly to watch over her. Involuntarily she 
held out her hand to him, and allowed it to re- 
main in his grasp. 

“IT knew when you came out of the theatre, 
Lily,” he continued, ‘‘ and when I came toward 
you just now, and you asked me if I had been at 
home with your grandfather, I saw no other way 
of avoiding an unpleasant explanation with Mr. 
Sheldrake than to say what was not exactly true. 
Now, if you can say sirfcerely that you forgive 
me for the subterfuge, you will relieve my mind 
and make me feel less culpable.” 

‘*No forgiveness can be necessary, Felix, 
when the only feeling I have is one of gratitude 
that you came when you did.” 

“‘Thank you; I am more than sufficiently re- 
warded. Now I am going to say something to 
you which may need forgiveness; but I depend 
upon your generous nature not to misjudge me. 
My words are prompted by sincerity and pure 
esteem, Lily. Shall I go on?” 

“*Yes,” she answered, clearly, looking him 
steadily and earnestly in the face. ‘There was so 
much truthfulness in her look that he could have 
taken her in his arms there and then, believing 
that she would have found comfort in that shelter, 
knowing that it would be to him the greatest 
happiness earth could afford. But he mastered 
the impulse with manly resolve, and with a ten- 
der and chivalrous ‘regard for her weakness. 
‘There was no fear, no doubt, in her face; she 
knew she could trust him; all the bright dreams 
of her youth were embodied in him, and would 
ever be, though the dear realization of them 
might never, never come. He was her knight, 
in the truest’ sense of the word. zi 

**You are but a child, Lily,” he said, ‘ inex- 
perienced in the world’s hard ways, and bringing 
only to your aid, in any difficulty you may be 
laboring under, a simple heart, unused to the 
artifice and cunning which surround us. I have 
learned something of the world in, my struggle ; 
and although I have not learned to condemn it— 
for there is much that is beautiful in it, Lily— 
I have learned that it is often necessary to arm 
yourself with weapons that you despise, if you 
would save yourself from hurt. In battling with 
the world a man must not wear his heart upon 
his sleeve—there are too many vultures about— 
he must not oppose a bare breast to foes whose 
breasts are mailed. I am expressing myself in 
this way so as to’ make you understand that I— 
who, I would have you believe, despise mean- 
ness and unworthiness as heartily as it is in the 
power of man to do—feel the necessity of using 
weapons in life’s battle which I would fain throw 
aside. ‘here is nothing more noble than sim- 
plicity of heart—I worship it wherever I see it 
—but it is a weak weapon, as the world goes, 
and in most cases where it is relied on solely it 
becomes wofully bruised. Say that you are in 
any trouble, that any cloud hangs over your 
life, that you are threatened by storms which you 
see approaching to you nearer and nearer—how 
can you meet them, Lily? What weapons have 
you at your command to save yourself from the 
peril? Simplicity, innocence, self-sacrifice! Re- 
lying only on these and on yourself, the storm 
breaks, and then—” 

He paused, and Lily did not speak. How 
precious were his words to her! How skillfully 
and delicately had he contrived to tell her that 
her happiness was dear to him! His voice was 
like music to her heart. 

“‘Then, Lily,” he resumed, ‘think what oc- 
curs, It may be that I am wrong in my fears. 
How happy it would make me to know that it is 
so! But if I am right, think what may occur. 
You may bring misery not only to yourself, but 
to others. You are moved by this thought, I see. 
Has it never occurred to you before? You have 
at home two whom.you love—your brother and 
your grandfather. There is no need for me to 
say how dearly your grandfather loves you, and 
what anguish you may bring upon him if you 
allow suffering to come on yourself unprepared. 
In both your brother and your grandfather you 
should confide, and from your grandfather's 
larger experience of the world, and from his 
whole-hearted love for his dear child, good coun- 
sel would surely come, if counsel be needed. I 
should say, if I were asked, that were I in your 
place and needed counsel, I should deem it a 
matter of duty, as it is equally a matter of affec- 
tion, to seek for it in one whose riper years 
qualify him for giving it, and whose life of loye 
for his child is a sufficient warrant for his sincerity. 
Ishould say more than this, Lily, if you will allow 
me, and if you are not displeased with me—” 

**Go on, Felix. Ihonor you for what you are 
saying.” 

“*T should say, were I in your place, and in 
such a position as I have hinted at, that I should 
fail in my duty and my love if I neglected to take 
him into my confidence, and that, in that case, 
doubts might well arise in his mind—” 

*©Of my love for him, Felix!” interrupted 
Lily, with all the earnestness of her nature. 
**No, no; do not say that!” 








“*T might have been harsh enough to use these 
very words, if I did not know that good old 
man’s heart. Cling to him and to his love, dear 
Lily; do not throw him aside in your trouble. 
It is the dearest privilege of affection to share 
the troubles of those we love. If I were mar- 
ried”—his voice trembled slightly here—‘‘ the 
first consoling thought that would arise to my 
mind should misfortune overtake me would be, 
‘Thank God, I have one at home who will sym- 
pathize with me and, by her sympathy, console 
sae > 

Had Felix been the most cunning of men, and 
had he carefully studied every word he wished 
to say, he could not have made a more success- 
ful appeal. Such strength is there in sincerity 
and in honesty of purpose! Ifany thing had been 
wanting to make him inexpressibly dear to the 
girl he loved so loyally, to make her cherish him 
(as she did) in her heart of hearts, he had sup- 
plied it. But he had no thought of that; he had 
spoken out of perfect singleness of motive. 

“So now,” he said, in a lighter tone, ‘‘my 
lecture being over, and knowing, as I know, that 
you are not hurt or offended with me for speak-, 
ing as I have done, we will go in.to your grand- 
father. I look upon myself as @ very conspirator 
—pretending to be anxious that you should be at 
home, and keeping you in the night air for my 
own selfish purpose!” 

He raised his hand to the bell, and Lily 
caught it and kissed it. She felt no shame in the 
action, any more than a little child might have 
done; but the soft touch of her lips thrilled 
through Felix, and so powerful a happiness filled 
his heart, as he thought of what might be in the 
future for him and for her, that a mist floated 
before his eyes. The next moment he raised her 
hand to his lips, and returned the homage with 
the respect and devotion of a true and faithful 
knight. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





AND YET. 


I see him look at Linda’s wavy hair; 
1 see him watch Cecilia's winning smile ; 
I see him notice Maud’s complexion fair ; 
My heart with dread is beating all the while; 
And yet 
I'm almost sure he loves me best of all. 


I see him glance at Milly’s fairy feet, 
And follow all their movements with a smile; 
I see him charmed by many maidens sweet, 
My heart with dread fast beating all the while; 
And yet 
I’m almost sure he loves me best of all. 


For when he takes my hand in both of his, 
And looks at me with his confiding smile, 
My every doubt and fear are set at ease, 
Although my heart is beating all the while; 
And—yes! 
I'm sure, quite sure, he loves me best of all. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own Corresponpent. } 


HE Parisian drawing-rooms are reopening 
for the season, and the capital is becoming 
gayer day by day. The diplomatic corps an- 
nounce frequent and regular receptions, and ev- 
ery thing betokens a brilliant winter. The in- 
flux of foreigners into Paris since autumn has 
been greater than at any time since the Exposi- 
tion; and even the shop-keepers—those habitual 
grumblers at the hard times—are forced to eon- 
fess that business is good. ‘The political agita- 
tion causes some uneasiness, it is true, but it is 
generally believed that this will soon be quieted, 
and that we shall enjoy the peace to which we 
all aspire. 

A few dancing parties have already been giv- 
en, but the ball season will not begin before Jan- 
uary. Until then our dress-makers will be busy 
in meditating on the effects of trimmings, and 
awaiting inspiration which shall enable them to 
compose not one, but a thousand fashions; for 
in these days no lady is content unless each one 
of her dresses has been invented expressly for 
her, and is wholly unlike any thing that has ever 
been seen before. ‘The combination not only of 
colors, but also of fabrics, is the great resource 
of modistes in this emergency, and nowhere but 
in Paris can the most opposite colors and the 
most inharmonious stuffs be allied with artistic 
grace. Whenever this is attempted elsewhere, 
the result is sure to be crude and heavy. 

Ball dresses are divided into three classes: 
silk alone; tarlatan or tulle, without the admix- 
ture of any other fabric ; and lastly, tarlatan and 
silk, tulle and silk or velvet, ete. ‘This Jast class 
is infinite; it is the domain of unlimited fancy. 

‘The so-called simple toilettes are made there- 
fore of tarlatan, and nothing but tarlatan, in sev- 
eral layers, one above another; coarse tarlatan 
for petticoats, and fine tarlatan for skirts, over- 
skirts, flounces, ruches, and pleated and gather- 
ed trimmings of all sorts. It is almost the same 
with tulle; this, however, is usually worn over 
a petticoat of silk, satin, or faye, and is therefore 
less simple. 

There remains the costly and dressy toilette. 
This has for its basis a petticoat of silk, a skirt 
of tarlatan or tulle, with all possible trimmings, 
and lastly, a tunic or polonaise, made often of 
silk tissue, brocaded in the Pompadour style, or 
else of plain silk, plain satin, or velvet of a light 
or even dark shade, according to fancy. Of 
course this tunic or polonaise is very short, and 
is generally open in front, and cut in points so 
as to conceal as little as possible the trimmings 
of the tulle or tarlatan skirt. ‘To tell the truth, 
these ball tunics, when they are made of velvet, 
satin, or silk, and worn over tulle or ihatte 
dresses, are basques rather than tunics, an 
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more of an ornament than a garment, but are 
always attached to a waist of the same material 
as themselves. To make my meaning better 
understood, I will describe a dress of this kind, 

Petticoat of white silk, trimmed on the bot- 
tom with a pleated flounce of white tarlatan, 
headed by a lace flounce. Skirt of white tarla- 
tan, trimmed with a pleated flounce (but with 
the pleats very far apart) of peach velvet. Large 
tunic, almost trained, of white tarlatan, trimmed 
with a Jace flounce, and slightly draped on each 
side under an agrafe of peach velvet. On the 
back of this tunic is a very deep flounce, form- 
ing a long basque. Low waist, with very short 
sleeves, of peach velvet, with four large basques 
lined with white satin. Between each basque 
the velvet is arranged in a large pleat. All the 
velvet portions—the flounce, waist, and basques 
—are trimmed on the edge with a very narrow 
galloon of white silk. ‘This peach shade, which 
is a very beautiful pinkish-violet, is quite new, 
and copies the bloom seen on the finest ripe 
peaches, gilded and colored by the sun, in the 
suburbs of Paris, 

‘The coiffures are all very high. To be in the 
fashion it is hecessary to mass all the hair on the 
crown of the head, leaving the back entirely flat 
and bare, save for a stray curl or two, or a few 
ends of ribbon or sprays of flowers that escape 
from the top. The hair is brushed up from the 
nape of the neck to the top of the head, where 
it is confined by a short but very broad comb, 
which, however, remains invisible; the front 
hair is then arranged to suit the taste, being gen- 
erally combed backward so as to expose the fore- 
head, temples, and even the ears, and, together 
with the back hair, is formed into loops of all 
sizes, and seemingly without any symmetry or 
regularity, When it is insufficient in quantity 
there is added, here and there, a puff or two, a 
few floating curls, a bow of ribbon, one or two 
pins of precious stones, metal, or simply shell, 
or, when the dress permits the ornament, two or 
three flexible stems with a few flowers. The 
whole is designed to look as if arranged careless- 
ly, without study, and as if laid on without be- 
ing fastened in place. Feathers and aigrettes 
are also often worn in the hair with ball toilettes. 

Scarfs of wide ribbon, which have taken the 
place of belts, and are worn on the right or left 
side, arranged in numerous loops of different sizes, 
form part of all dresses for the street, balls, din- 
ners, etc. ‘They are trimmed on the ends with 
silk or cord embroidery, or else with velvet ap- 
plication edged with soutache—all, embroidery 
or application, being of the same color as the 
ribbon. The latter may be either of the color 
of the dress or the trimmings ; when the latter is 
of two shades, the scarf always matches the 
darker tint. 

The most fashionable fur is the silver-fox, 
which is used in bands for trimming dresses and 
wrappings, with muffs to match. This fur is 
black, with grayish, almost white, tips, which look 
like little snow-flakes on the fur. Very long 
paletots of light cloth, trimmed and lined with 
fur, are made for carriage wraps. for the street 
Dolmans are universally in vogue; they accom- 
pany all suits, and are worn over polonaises. 

For the house sleeveless jackets of velveteen 
or Amiens velvet, with cotton back, are much 
worn over polonaises, with plain waist and half- 
flowing sleeves, open in front, and without trim- 
ming, or else edged with fringe. 

Woolen guipure, fringed and in all colors to 
match the dress, is still much worn, and is even 
used for dresses of faille, reps, or silk armure. 

Emmetrye Raymonp. 





NETTIRES. 
CHAPTER FIRST. 
10 commence & la Wilkie Collins: The time 
was morning ; the scene, Miss Nettire’s bed- 

chamber; the personages, Miss Nettire and an 
angel, on whom she had just opened her eyes. 

Miss Nettire was a person who regulated her- 
self by certain infallible rules. She never devia- 
ted from them by the breadth of ahair. You at 
once perceive she could have had no faults, Her 
neighbors did deviate from these rules; worse 
yet, sometimes wholly denied their efficacy. Be- 
ing faultless herself, Miss Nettire had all the 
more time to devote to her neighbors, and, as a 
right-minded woman, was in constant concern 
about them. . 

Therefore, when, as I have just said, she be- 
held an angel, who demanded of her the names 
of the most grievous sinners who had offended 
her, she might have beensstartled, but she was 
not amazed beyond measure. She had a feeling 
that it was very much what might have been 
expected of Heaven, and that the angel’s selec- 
tion of a guide was not amiss. She answered 
the question with a fair degree of composure, 
and then a vast complacency expanded within 
her. Now it would be seen, with the sanction 
of Heaven upon her, who was right—she, or the 
people who sneeringly declared that if she were 
a saint, they preferred to remain among the sin- 
ners. How would they do now?, Would they 
shriek, or swoon, or fall on their knees and call 
on her for protection ? : 





CHAPTER SECOND. ' 

To proceed & Ja Wilkie Collins: Place, Will 
Hartleigh’s bachelor lodgings ; time, breakfast- 
time ; persons—invisible, Miss Nettire and the 
angel; visible, Will Hartleigh and his chum, 
Ned Hill. 

"Miss Nettire looked about her with virtuous 
horror. She hardly felt safe there, even in the 

He pvas a flirt. He at- 

logy, and made 
‘ious) when he © 

was absolusely 
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Without a redeeming trait, and the least that the 
angel could do, in her opinion, was to brand 
him and shut him up in a cage. 

“Can't do it, Ned!” said Will’s jolly voice. 
‘*To tell the truth, I had set my heart on-run- 
ning over to Europe this year, but I was obliged 
to pay ont a thousand dollars in another direc- 
tion ; so I must stay at home this season.” 

That was all—not a word more; but under 
the solemn, benignant look of the angel, there 
flashed into Miss Nettire’s brain a sudden scorch- 
ing consciousness of their meaning. The recent 
Juneroseville fire had left Miles Stanley penni- 
less. He was an old man, with a helpless fam- 
ily, and he was also Will Hartleigh’s persistent 
enemy. Some one sent Miles Stanley, anony- 
mously, a gift of one thousand dollars. No one 
had praised the unknown giver more loudly than 
Miss Nettire. She had also taken Will to task 
for his evident satisfaction over his enemy’s mis- 
fortune. The generous unknown was Will Hart- 
leigh, and he had sacrificed his year’s pleasure 
for his enemy, and told nobody. 





CHAPTER THIRD. 


Prace, the parsonage; persons, the much- 
enduring pastor and his more-enduring wife ; 
Miss Nettire and the angel, invisible. 

Miss Nettire looked hard at the angel. This 
was a degenerate parson. He was on horseback 
when he should have been visiting sick old wom- 
en, and he paid three visits to Mrs. Hauton, who 
occupied the most stately house in Juneroseville, 
where he paid one elsewhere. If ever the thun- 
der fell, what head better merited it than that of 
this selfish, frivolous, worldly, time-serving, lat- 
itudinarian priest? And again Miss Nettire 
looked hard at the angel. 

The parson laid down his book, and looked 
anxiously at his wife. 

“T am troubled for Mrs. Hauton,” he 
with a sigh. ‘‘ Her trials are so many! F; 
the death of Lucy, and now this terrible anxi 
Mr. Hauton is undoubtedly insane, and yet his 
insanity is mixed with so much cunning that it 
would be no easy matter to prove it; and she is 
obliged to look on quietly while he recklessly 
throws to the winds her children’s property ; 
and to crown all comes this trouble between 
John and his father. The young man will-not 
credit his father’s mental condition—insists on 
remonstrating with him as if he were a reason- 
able being. ‘The poor woman feels as if she 
were losing her faith under these repeated af- 
flictions.” 

Mrs. Parson looked sympathizing. 

“You will ride there to-day, James ?” 

“T shall go there, but I shall not ride. I hear 
that some of my congregation are displeased with 
my new diversion. ‘Their version of the matter 
is that their pastor rides about for pleasure and 
at his ease while the afilicted suffer and die with- 
out him.” 

“* And so you will walk two miles and a half 
through this deep mud—you who are already so 
weak ?” replied his wife, a red spot beginning to 
glow on either cheek. ‘What did the doctor 
tell you, James? That you could not hope to 
remain another year in your pulpit without active 
exercise, and exercise taken for pleasure,too. He 
Said you might as well file a piece of steel every 
day in the year on exactly the same spot and 
Not expect to wear a hole there. Follow my ex- 
ample, Sir, and don’t walk with the fear of Net- 
tire before your eyes, when your duty to God and 
yourself calls you another way. I had no out- 
side wrap this winter” (Miss Nettire started). 

To buy one ont of your salary was not to 
be thought of. I had given my shawl to Kate: 
I couldn’t see her come shivering home® from 
school every day. I had some pieces of silk 
ten years old, and two extra breadths of cash- 
mere left from my dress pattern. Between the 
two I contrived myself a paletot. It is cut after 
the latest style; I could cut it no other way. I 
lined and wadded it, and embroidered it to hide 
the piecing and help out the silk. It is very com- 
fortable, and you say becoming. Well, Miss 
Nettire stands aghast, I am told. She says, 

It is no. wonder that so many young women 
Are going straight to destruction, and that people 
Sneer at Christianity, when a woman who, from 
her Position alone, should.be pre-eminently 
adorned with good works, gttires herself instead 
in gold and pearls and broidered array ;’ that 
ean my piecing, you know. What should I 
toe Remain a prisoner in the house, and then 

censured for non-attendance at the church, 
Non-visiting, ete.? I say we can not serve two 
masters, and I prefer God to Miss Nettire. Be 
® wise man. Go and do likewise.” 

Miss Nettire’s thin face was crimson. What 
eermons she had preached with that paletot for 
eilextl _ What a scape-goat for the sins of the 
es mmunity was that luckless horse in her estima- 

on! and how much she had added to Mrs. Hau- 
ton’s heavy burdens! How natural, simple, and 
inevitable looked the very things that in her eyes 
had been inexcusable! ‘ 





a 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 


Time, lunch-time; place, Mrs. Goreout’s 
breakfast - room ; persons, the angel and Miss 
ettire, Mrs. Goreout and her cousin Sue. 
3 rs, Goreout was a pretty woman, and made 
the most of it. Her chestnut hair was rolled 
ick becomingly from her arch face. A light- 
pee bit of lace perched jauntily over her 
lorehead, evidently setting up for a breakfast- 
cap, though it could have no reasonable expecta- 
eens of being taken for any thing more than a 
ee In Miss Nettire’s opinion this bit of 
€ was the key-note to Mrs. Goreout’s charac- 
fers It was of no possible use. It could not 
eep her warm. She did not need it, for she 








was not bald. It was just there to look pretty 
—Mrs. Goreout’s highest aim and constant en- 
deavor, although she hypocritically pretended to 
care about better things. 

‘‘Now,” thought Miss Nettire, ‘‘if she knew 
an angel was looking at her, I wonder if she 
wouldn't wish herself in a plain gray dress in- 
stead of that ruffled wrapper, and whether she 
would try to tuck her hair behind her ears or 
not!” 

But Mrs. Goreout evidently had no suspicion 
of the angel. She sat complacent in her iniqui- 
tous gown, smiling as she dropped lumps of su- 
gar into her cousin Sue’s coffee, and talking in a 
pleasant voice. 

“‘Grievous things said against me? 
are they, Sue?” 

Sue smiled, and coined a word on the spot: 

“* Nettires.”” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Goreout’s white forehead had 
contracted a little. 

“You are a member of the church, and yet, 
Miss Nettire says, you are absent half the time 
from the prayer-meetings, and from the ‘ Moth- 
ers’ Flannel Society’ assemblies; and more than 
that, she don’t see, for her part, how you can 
come flouncing to the communion and to prayers 
in silk and velvet. She should think you would 
be afraid.” 

Mrs. Goreout sighed, and looked down for a 
moment, and then flashed a bright smile at Susan. 

‘Foolish to care, is it not? I won't care. 
It is true, I was not at the prayer-meeting last 
Wednesday. But there was a reason for it. *Old 
Lisba’s complaint is just now so bad that she 
keeps her bed. I could send her what she needs; 
but you know there are plenty to attend the 
prayer-meeting, and there are not plenty who 
will bathe Lisba’s poor limbs, and brush her hair, 
and talk her into a happier humor. She told 
me once that for years her heart was as hard as 
a stone, because she thought that God had made 
one world for the rich and another for the poor, 
and that the rich threw alms to her, and such as 
her, as they would to a dog, to keep them from. 
being too troublesome. But when ladies who 
were rich and happy and fortunate left their 
grand houses to sit down with her in her smoky 
room, and talk to her about her troubles, and 
waited on her with their own hands for Jesus’ 
sake, then indeed she did believe there was a 
Jesus, and that Christians did love one another. 
Now, Sue, I would never dare to stay away when 
she needed me, after that. ‘Think of the harm I 
might do any one already so sore at heart.” 

Miss Nettire winced. She felt the gaze of the 
angel fixed on her with a look of solemn inquiry. 

“And about the ‘ Flannel Society,’” contin- 
ued Mrs. Goreout: ‘*1 was absent-from that too. 
It was the only day in the week on which I 
could take old Mrs, Bathersby and Miss Simcox 
to drive, and they have grown to count so on 
that weekly ride! They have so little pleasure ; 
and though they pinch and save every cent just 
to live, they are so proud, it is the only thing I 
dare offer them. ‘They like the change, and 
they like, too, to have the carriage draw up in 
front of their door. ‘Their poor poverty-hunted 
souls shake off their bondage, and you can feel 
that a pleasant sense of ease and importance is 
warming them through every fibre, as they chat 
with me and lean back on the cushions in an 
elegant manner. It is pure selfishness, I sup- 
pose, on my part. ‘These are good women, and 
if the cup of cold water is not to be forgotten, I 
suppose even such a trifle as this will bring its 
blessing.” 

“And the silk and velvet?” queried Susan. 
‘©If meat makes my brother to offend, I will 
eat no meat while the world stands, you know. 
And your dress does offend Miss Nettire.” 

**Yes, I know; but how if eating no meat 
would offend a weaker brother yet more?” said 
Mrs. Goreout, gravely. ‘‘I like to look nice, 
and yet I do suppose I should have no right to 
trip Miss Nettire with my fashions if it were not 
for Frank. He declares that my good spirits 
and tasteful dress are the best arguments he has 
ever heard in favor of religion; and that he can 
have confidence in a piety that does not consist 
chiefly in asceticism, but does every thing as to 
God, even rejoicing and looking lovely. Miss 
Nettire does not need me as much as Frank. 
Her conversion is not at stake, while my influ- 
ence over Frank depends very much on such 
trivial matters. But I know what I can do. I 
can try to be better friends with Miss Nettire. 
I fancy we have ngne of us enough of what Rosa 
calls ‘love-charity’ for her. We think too much 
of the prickles, and not enough of the real good- 
ness in her character.” 

_Miss Nettire gasped. From the solemn, be- 
nignant preserice near her something like a halo 
seemed to shine about Mrs. Goreout. A great 
sob came choking into the spinster’s throat. 

“* Go back,” she said, huskily, ‘to Sally Net- 
tire’s house. She is the sinner whom you came 
to seek, and who ought to arouse all my right- 
eous wrath. I believe now, if we could but 
know all, there are few for whom there is not 
some palliation, and no ease in which we can be 
certain of judging a righteous judgment, and 
that is why God forbade us in our blindness to 
judge at all. I could get over the rest, but to 
think that such a butterfly as Maria. Goreout 
should be doing things for Jesus’ sake. I am 
going home to pray not to be judged as I have 
judged others.” 


What 








CHAPTER FIFTH. 


Miss Nettie at her window. 

“TJ wonder why Julia Pritchard is forever in 
the street? I should think she had better be at 
home with her bedridden mother.” Pulling her- 
selfup: ‘*No,Idon’t! I won't think like that. 
Maybe she has the best of reasons.” 

Miss Nettire had concluded that the angel's vis- 


it was a dream, but it had left its traces. Hence 
a constant succession of single combats between 
herself and her second nature in private ; in pub- 
lic such a reformed edition of Miss Nettire as 
set all Juneroseville wondering. If angels’ visits 
were not so few, how certain other communities 
might be similarly benefited ! 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ae nine great bells which ring out the 
“chimes” of Trinity Church hang two 
hundred and eighteen feet above the sidewalk 
below. To citizens of New York and vicinity 
—for in clear weather the chimes can be heard 
several miles distant—these musical bells are 
like old friends who bring pleasant words every 
day, but come with specially gladsome greeting 
on such occasions as Christmas and New-Year’s, 
The spire of Trinity Church, from the street 
level to the top of the surmounting cross, is 284 
feet high. The visitors’ platform, reached by 
over three hundred steps, is 250 feet above the 

round; and pretty hard climbing is it, the 
last hundred feet or so being up a narrow wind- 
ing stairway through a darkened tower. When, 
however, the visitor has recovered his spent 
breath, and gazes out from the high elevation, 
he is richly repaid by the magnificent view of 
the city and the suburbs, and the more distant 
prospect of ocean, rivers, mountains, and towns, 

Five of the bells which make up the chime 
were brought from England in 1846; but these 
were not enough, and in due time four bells of 
American manufacture were added, and proved 
to be fully as satisfactory as those made on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Each of these bells 
weighs several hundred pounds. The five orig- 
inal ones are connected with the church clock, 
and perform regular duty by striking the “hours” 
and the ‘ quarters.” hen music is to be play- 
ed, these are all.disconnected from the clock- 
work. Of course no air whose notes do not 
come within the range of the nine bells can be 
properly performed; and this range being but 
an octave and a quarter, only the simpler melo- 
dies can be played. Nor is the working of these 
huge bells any easy task, as no modern ‘inven- 
tions haye been applied to this performance at 
Trinity. Every note is struck by hand-power 
on a lever connected by a cord with the tongue 
of each bell. But melodiously do these old bells 
ring out joy-peals for Christmas, for New-Year, 
for Easter, and for all occasions of festivity and 
general rejoicing. 


The Brooklyn Tabernacle, which was recent- 
ly destroyed by fire, was probably the largest 
church in the country. It was capable of s2at- 
ing 3000 persons, with room in the aisles for 500 
more. The building was a novelty in church 
architecture, the interior being semicircular, pre- 
senting the appearance of an amphitheatre, and 
being without a gallery. The organ, which was 
burned with the building, was a magnificent in- 
strument, built for and used at the tirst Boston 
Jubilee, The fire originated, as most fires in 
churches do, in the furnace flues. It occurred 
on Sunday morning, about an hour and a half 
before the time for morning service. The Tab- 
ernacle was built in 1870, and enlarged in 1871. 


The word critic of the Galary regards the com- 





.mon use of adverbs with the verb to look as erro- 


neous. Hesays the error is the consequence of 
a confusion of look in the sense of to direct the 
eye, and look in the sense to seem, to appear. 
‘he same persons who say that a man looked 
wretchedly or awoman looked beautifully would 
not say that he seemed wretchedly or she seemed 
beautifully. In the phrases, he looked well, she 
seemed ill, weld and ill are not really adverbs. 





The old Roman Coliseum has witnessed many 
strange scenes, but none stranger than an assem- 
blage of people, within the capacious walls of 
that historical building of the ancient city, seek- 
ing universal suffrage. Reports from Rome in- 
form us that the republicans of the city were to 
meet in the Coliseum last month to ask the right 
to vote. 





A French writer informs us that since 1789 
there have been twelve different governments 
in France, each having been usurped. 





It is said of Mr. Greeley that his facility for 
sleep at unusual times was a great blessing, and 
doubtless the loss of that facility in his greatest 
need contributed to his death, He was almost 
certain to catch a wink of sleep in any assem- 
blage at any time, without regard to the occa- 
sion or the need of keeping awake. It was gen- 
erally believed by his friends that he heard and 
saw just as well while in a nodding mood as at 
any other time. 5 

“T can’t vote for Greeley unless you keep him 
awake in church,” said a gentleman to one of 
Mr. Greeley’s friends, as Dr. Chapin’s congre- 
gation was dismissed, seyeral Sundays betore 
the election. 

“Tf you can tell me as much about the ser- 
mon as Mr. Greeley can,” retorted the friend, 
“Tl yote as you wish.” 

He used to take a nap even af Chappaqua 
while eulogies of him from fiery orators of the 
new-born South weresmaking the evergreens 
ring. 








In an old book entitled Zhe Athenian Oracle 
it is stated that formerly it was the custom of 
the monks to offer prayers for the safety of all 
ships that went on long voyages. Under the 
direction of the priest a little box was affixed 
to each vessel, into which the sailors put mon- 
ey and other valuables to secure the prayers of 
the church. At Christmas these boxes were 
opened, and hence were called ‘ Christmas- 
boxes.’ 





A Turkish princess is about to be married, and 
great has been the preparation for the grand 
event. Thirty gorgeous robes are being made 
by fashionable modistes—only a small part of 
her wardrobe,-howeyer. The wedding veil of 
Brussels lace cost $4000. On the day of her 
marriage the princess will wear not only the 
magnificent jewels spreeeutel by the bridegroom, 
put also a tiara and necklace of dianfonds pre- 
sented by her father, valued at $100,000. All 
these things are her own. She can not be de- 
prived of them by her husband or any, other 
person, as the Turkish law is careful to kee 
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a wife's property. Two of her private apart- 
ments have been furnished by a Parisian uphol- 
aterer at a cost of $14,000, including the orna- 
ments. 





The Old South Church, of Boston, is to be 
rented to the United States government as a 
post-office for two years. After the expiration 
of that lease it is to be sold to the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, to be kept as a historic 
building in substantially its present condition, 
to be used as a place of occasional divine wor- 
ship, and for other purposes, in accordance with 
as views of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. 





A lazy dyspeptic was bewailing his own mis- 
fortune, and congratulating his friend on his 
hearty appearance. ‘* What do you do to make 
yourself so strong and healthy?” inquired the 
dyspeptic. 

“Live on fruit alone,”? answered the friend. 

“ What kind of fruit ?” 

“The fruit of industry, and I am never trou- 
bled with indigestion.” 





The Journal of Health asserts that no thought+ 
ful mother should rest until she has taught her 
daughters to do well the following things: to 
make a cup of coffee; to draw a dish of tea; to 
bake a loat of bread; to cook a potato; to broil 
a steak or chicken; to cut, fit, and make a ~ 
dress; to seta tidy table. For every woman to 
80 understand these seven things as to be able 
to do them herself, or to teach others how to do 
them well, would bring material comfort into 
thousands of families. 





A bone felon is a bad thing, and there are nu- 
merous so-called remedies for it. Doubtless an 
application which is successful in one case may, 
from some unknown cause, fail in another. An 
exchange says that a sure cure is dry rock-salt, 

pounded and mixed with spirits of turpentine. 

ut the mixture in a cloth, and wrap around the 
part affected, and change when it gets dry. This 
is said. to kill the felon in twenty-four hours. 





Evidently we are a pie-eating people; other- 
wise it.could never be true, as it now is, that 
one great establishment in New York city man- 
ufactures daily 50,000 pies, and in an emergency 
can supply 15,000 additional ones. Every thing 
has to be on a huge scale to make up such 2 
quantity of pies: ten immense ovens, one of 
which—if it can be called an oven—will bake 
900 pies an hour; a range big enough to cook 
ten barels of fruit at once; and 150,000 pie- 
plates in constant use. { 





The following conversation, supposed to be 
reported verbatim et literatim, will give an idea 
how perplexing our use of prepositions ,with 
verbs is to foreigners: 

“TI begin to understand your language bet- 
ter,” said a Frenchman to his friend; ‘‘ but 
your verbs trouble me still, you mix BBDes u 
so with your prepositions. I saw your friend, 
Mrs. James, just now,” continued he; ‘she 
says she intends to break down housekeeping. 
Am I right there?” - 

“Break up housekeeping, she must have 
said.” 

“Yes, I remember—break up housekeeping.”” 

“Why does she do that?” inquired the list- 
ener. 

“Because her health is so broken into.”” 

“Broken down, you should say.’” 

“Broken down—oh yes. And, indeed, since 
the small-pox has broken up in your city—” 

“Broken out, you mean.” 

“She thinks she will leave it for a few weeks.”” 

“Indeed!. And will she close her house?” 

F “No; she is afraid it will be broken—broken 
—how do I say that?” 

“Broken into.”’ 

“Certainly; it is what I meant to say.” 

“Js her son to be married soon ?” 

“No; that engagement is broken—broken—” 

“Broken off.” 

“An! Thad not heard that. She is very sorry 
about it. Her son only broke*the news down 
to her last week. Am I right?—I am so anxious 
to speak the English well.” 

“(He merely broke the news; no preposition 
this time.” 

“It is hard to understand. That youn! 
her son, is a fine fellow—a breaker, I think.” 

“A broker, and a very fine fellow. Good- 


” 


80 much for the verb to break, 


man, 





Mr. Ruskin declines to contribute for the pur- 
chase of a public park near London. He thinks 
the first business to be attended to for promot- 
ing the comfort of working people is to make 
their homes healthy and delightful. He re- 
marks: ‘It will, perhaps, one of these days oc- 
cur to those who are attempting to ‘elevate 
the masses’ that what the masses really require 
for their elevation is not ‘a day in the country’ 
occasionally, or a public Py , or a museum 
open on Sundays, but dwellings in which they 
and their families may find a shelter without sink- 
ing to the level of pigs.” There is no doubt of 
the truth of this: Still we believe the laboring 
classes derive rte comfort and enjoyment from 
well-appointed public parks. 

Forty-six years there was a known bound- 
ary ine elas British America and the Unit- 
ed States along the Lake of the Woods, but all 
marks of it are now gone. Last August an 
‘American and an English surveying party at- 
tempted to settle this boundary, e Amer- 
jean party started from St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Some weeks were spent in the survey, as well 
as the money appropriated to the object, but no 
definite result was reached, { 

One of the greatest griefs of Mr. aces life 
was the death of his young son Arthur, Though 
this event occurred more than twenty years ago, 
to the end of his life Mr. Greeley made frequent 
aie tens to it. The boy was about five when he 

ed. 

The University of Wisconsin has had a valu- 
able addition to its library of four hundred vol- 
umes from Norway, the result of a concert given 

this library al- 
dred Norwegian 

‘kable one 


Cravat Bow 
of Swiss 
Muslin, Lace, 
and Gros 
Grain Ribbon, 


For this cra- 
vat cut of white 
Swiss muslin one 
piece three inch- 
es and a quarter 
square, Oneach 
corner of the 
square set a ro- 
sette of gathered 
lace an inch ‘and 
a, quarter and 
three-quarters of 
an inch wide, 
and trimmed in 
the centre with a 
needle-work fig- 
ure. The loops 
Cravat Bow or Swiss Musrty, and ends of pink 
Lace, anv Gros Grain Rrppoy.  silkribbonarear- 

ranged as shown 
by the illustration, being set on the under side of 
the rosettes. 








Cravat Bow of Crape, Lace, and Gros 
Grain Ribbon. 

Tur ends of this cravat consist of a piece of lace 
insertion six inches and’seven-eighths long and an 
inch and a quarter wide, which is rounded off on 
the under end. This insertion is underlaid with 
cherry gros grain ribbon and edged all around, ex- 
cepting the upper edge, with gathered lace an inch 
alf wide. ‘The seam made by setting these 
ends on the foundation is covered by loops of white 
crape two inches and'a half wide, and loops and 
ends of cherry gros grain ribbon an inch and a 
quarter wide. 









Gros Grain Evening Dress. 

Tuts dress, with heart-shaped basque-waist, is 
made of violet gros. grain, and is trimmed with the 
material, lavender. gros grain, and white lace.. The 
waist is completed by a chemisette of lavender gros 
grain. 


Needle-work Borders, Figs. 1 and 2. 
‘Tuese borders are especially designed’ for trim- 
ming bosoms of gentlemen’s shirts, but may also be 
used for handkerchiefs, ete, They are worked on 
linen, Sw 
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s muslin, or batiste with fine embroidery cotton. The border shown 


in Fig. 1 is worked in straight half-polka and back stitch. ‘The border, Fig. 2, 
is worked in satin and’diagonal half-polka stitch and in back stitch and point 


Russe, in the manner shown bythe illustration. 











Fig. 1.—Gros Graiy Dress witH Basque-Wa1st.—Fronv. 
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did remuneration 
for very scanty 
services. We 
know of a med- 
ical inan whose 
duty it is to take 
lunch every day 
at a great castle 
belonging to a 
noble lord. The 
household is im- 
mense; and there 
is just the chance 
that there may be 
some case of in- 
disposition  de- 
manding  atten- 
tion. He gets 
some of the best 
company and best 
lunches in En- 
gland, and duly 
charges a guinea 
for each attend- 
ance. There isa 


Cravat Bow or Crapr, Lacr, 
Anp Gros Grain Rrpzon. 


- very wealthy man 


near a great city who can not bear to be left for the 
night. There is a physician of great ability who drives 
out of town nightly to sleep at his residence; he is con- 
sequently debarred evening society, and if he goes out 
to dinner he has to leave his friends before wine. He 
has to charge his patient a thousand a year; and, I 
think, he works hard for his money. Sometimes the 
services are such that money can not repay them. A 
friend of mine, a young medicus, had a standing en- 
gagement of four hundred a year to look after the 
health of an old lady. She required to be inspected 
three times a day, and make an exhibition of tongue 
and pulse. What made matt sO aggravating was, 
that she was as strong as a horse, while the doctor was 
a delicate man. She was so selfish and perverse that 
he was obliged to tell her that he would have nothing 
to do with her case. Similarly, I know the son of a 
rich man who proposed to pay a clergyman several 
hundred pounds a year for leaye to spend his evénings 
with him. The parson, however, was obliged to tell 
his rich-friend that he talked such intolerable twaddle 
that he could not accept his company on any terms 
that could benamed. But the oddest of these arrange- 
ments is the following. A medical man has been at- 
tending a patient several years, and yet he has never 
seen his patient. ‘The gentleman firmly believes that 
he has an esophagus of peculiar construction, and that 
he is accordingly liable at any moment to be choked, 
That help may be at hand whenever any sudden emer. 



























gency may occur, he has a physician in the house night and day. The physi- 
cian being human, must needs take his walks abroad, and it becomes necessary 
to provide a substitute for him two hours a day. Accordingly a doctor attends 











GENTLEMAN’s BATISTE AND Vay 
Fourarpd HANDKERCHIEF. 


Gentleman’s \4 
Batiste and by 
Foulard Hand- 

kerchief. 


Tuts white ba- | 
tiste handkerchief | 
is trimmed on the 
edge with a strip 
of scarlet foulard 
three inches and 
a quarter wide, 
which is stitched 
on at the corners, 
The monogram is 
worked with scar- 
let silk. 


Gros Grain 
Dress with 
asque-Waist, 
Figs. 1 and 2, 
Tuts dress with | 
double skirt and 
basque-waist is | 
made of olive gros 
grain. - The trim- 
ming consists of 
box - pleated ruf- 
fles of the mate- 
rial and of bows, 
bands, and folds 
of a darker shade 
of velvet. Sash 
of similar velvet. 








ENGLISH 
DOCTORS. 


HE  curiosi- 

ties of med- 
ical life and prac- 
tice are endless. 
If we hear very } 
often of medical 
men doing ardu- 
ous work for 
scanty remune 
ation, sometime: 
there is an agree- 
able obverse of re- 
ceiving very splen- 


Fig. 2.—Gros GraixTdRitss Wir Bagge Wise Bac, 
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ture and painting in the collections of the Lux- 
embourg and the Louvre; and here is the sub- 
ject of our illustration, Not, however, that all 
those copyists who, perched on high stools or 
singular and frail-looking scaffoldings, are so fa- 
miliar to the Parisian visitor, are to be classed 
among students. Byno means, That venerable 
dame in the foreground is a copyist in every 
sense of the word, and after a life of toil now 
only earns a seamstress’s wages, at most three 
or four francs a day. The old gentleman be- 
longs to quite another category, which forms no 
inconsiderable part of the Louvre copyists— 
namely, the retired bourgeois who has made a 
fortune in soap and sugar, or maybe on the 
Bourse, and now devotes his days to les arts, 
and hangs his villa at Meudon or Fontainebleau 
with his productions. Of yet another class is 
the young damsel on the screened platform. 
She is a child of talent—at least so her friends 
tell her, and so she fancies—and thinking she 
has only to will to rival Rubens (it is in the 
Rubens Room that our sketch was taken), whose 
picture she is copying, spends three-quarters of 
her time in flirting with her masculine acquaint- 
ances. The girl to the left is a true student, 
and, working diligently, never looks to the right 
nor the left of her task till the stroke. of four 
puts an end to her labors for the day. _ Students 
are allowed to copy at the Louvre every day, bar- 
ring Sunday and Monday, on which latter day 
the rooms undergo a course of sweeping and 
ciréing, though a favored few are even then al- 
lowed to remain. 

As we have said, the acme of every student's 
ambition is the Prix de Rome. Roman scholar- 
ships are awarded every year to the best stu- 
dents in painting, architecture, sculpture, and 
music; biennially for engraving on copper; and 
quintennially for engraving on precious stones. 
At the end of their term students are bound to 
send home for exhibition,some original work, 
which is invariably purchased by the govern- 
ment. Besides being furnished with every req- 
uisite by the state, the prizeman is allowanced, 
so that in many cases he saves money. The 
well-known painter Ingrés, indeed, saved suffi- 
cient to enable him to stay in Rome double the 
usual time, 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresponpeEnt. ] 


Hepworth Dixon and the Pall Mall.—The Trial at Bar. 
—Recent Millionaires. : 

HE great libel case of Dixon v. Smith has 

at last come off in our Court of Common 
Pleas, and produced all the excitement which I 
foretold for it months ago in your columns, The 
declaration charged that the defendant had false- 
ly and maliciously printed and published about 
the plaintiff, in the Pall Mall Gazette of the 
18th of May, 1870, an article commencing: 
“We have received from Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
another of those insolent, ingenious letters with 
which he contrives to puff his books—obscene, 
inaccurate, or both—as soon as they appear. 
Nobody knows better than Mr. Dixon that to 
“make a racket’ (as they call it who employ the 
expedient) is the best of all ways of promoting 
its sale, and obviously the more worthless a book 
is, and the greater its dependence for commercial 
success on being pushed into all the libraries be- 
fore its real merits are made known, the more 
desirable is this “ racket.’ Mr. Dixon’s letters 
to the papers show him to be a master of the 
art; indeed, we are almost inclined to think that 
he is wrong aforethought and indecent on pur- 
pose, so that opportunities for ‘ Letters to the 
Editor’ may arise, and the name of Mr. Dixon's 
books and Mr, Dixon’s own name may be kept 
in the papers for a while.” 

A further libel was alleged as having appeared 
in the Pall Mall of August, 1871, stating that 
“‘Mr. Hepworth Dixon made his first appear- 
ance on Saturday in St. George’s Hall in the 
character of the Shakers’ friend......He spoke 
of the ‘beautiful Eden’ produced by Shakerism, 
which seemed to be, according to Elder Evans, 
‘the holding of wives in common,’ and was 
‘nothing more than Quakerism divested of its 
ordinations relative to the giving and taking in 
marriage.’ Of course Mr. Dixon and the Shak- 
ers can fraternize in public if they choose; but 
it is surely a strange and almost incredible irony 
to find a writer who is best known as a success- 
ful compiler of obscene literature and vamped- 
up travels announced as the presiding genius at 
the London festival in honor of Scott.” 

Mr. Sergeant Parry, who, with the exception 
of Mr. Sergeant Ballantyne, is supposed to be 
the best criminal advocate in England, ap) 
for the plaintiff, and Sir John Karslake, the late 
Tory Solicitor-General, for the defendant. The 
court, which was crowded nearly to suffocation 
throughout the proceedings, presented a most 
unwonted appearance; for instead of the huge 
tomes of law-books that are generally to be seen 
on the desks of the counsel and of the judge, 
there were piles of butterfly-looking volumes in 
green and gold, the more select works—such as 
Her Majesty's Tower—of the plaintiff, put in 
in evidence that he was not best known as ‘“‘a 
successful compiler of obscene literature and 
vamped-up travels.” Of course the chief reli- 
ance of the defendant was placed upon the book 
called Spiritual Wives, which, on the other 
hand, was by no means the piéce de résistance 
of the plaintiff, whose advocate, instead of de- 
fending it, frankly admitted that it was a pity 
that Mr. Dixon had ever published it; and cer- 
tainly Sir John Karslake contrived to raise the 
hair of the wigless portion of his audience by his 
quotations from that volume. But by far the 
most amusing portion of Mr. Dixon’s eross- 
examination was that which referred to his 
Free Russia. As to his finding beavers in the 
Ural Mountains, he confessed that he had not 











found any there himself, but only heard of their 
being found; he had not seen ‘Tonks, in Siberia, 
though he had described it as ‘fa charming 
spot.” He had certainly described Perm as ‘‘a 
suburb” of Kazan, whereas they were 1100 miles 
apart; but then all things were comparative, and 
some people called Brighton a suburb of Lon- 
don. His book had stated that ‘‘in this em- 
pire of villages there is a force of 610,000 parish 
priests; ‘‘but that,” he said, “‘ was an obvious 
misprint for 61,000.” ‘* Nay,” said Sir John, 
“but it is not put in figures; it is printed at 
length.” ‘* Nevertheless,” answered Mr, Dixon, 
‘it is a clerical error.” ~ 

@ Curiously enough, neither the advocate nor 
the audience seemed to perceive the aptness of 
the term ‘‘clerical” to an error that multiplied 
the priesthood of Russia by ten; but there was 
plenty of amusement in the trial adapted to ev- 
ery capacity, the effects of which were apparent 
in the reiterated cries of ‘‘ Silence!” from the 
ushers. 

After four days’ trial, chiefly occupied with 
unsavory quotations, the jury returned a verdict 
for the plaintiff—damages one farthing. Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon will therefore have to pay his 
own costs, unless (which is not likely) the public 
should subscribe the money. ‘The writer of the 
articles in the Pail Mail.did not put in an appear- 
ance, but he is sufiposed to be Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards, who, having, as it were, a vested right 
in exhibiting Russia to the British public, was 
doubtless indignant with ‘‘ Perm, a suburb of 
Kazan,” and the beauty imputed to the local- 
ity of Tonks. Of course every body is greatly 
pleased at the discomfiture of the plaintiff, who 
is by no means the idol of society, and the press 
in particular is jubilant over the victory, or what 
is equivalent to it, of the Pall Mall. But al- 
though I quite admit that Mr. Dixon deserves 
not a whit more than the damages which have 
been awarded to him, it is nevertheless, clear to 
me that there was a personal animus in the arti- 
cles complained of over and above the passion- 
ate zeal for morality claimed (by Sir John) for 
the writer. Almost all our literary newspapers, 
indeed, are “ cliquey,” and have their favorites 
and aversions. Of every popular author it would 
not be difficult to predicate in which quarter he 
would receive praise and in which censure, quite 
independent of the merits of his production. A 
curious instance of this occurred a few years ago 
with respect to the very paper over which Mr. 
Dixon once presided—the Athenaum. A well- 
known novelist of my acquaintance, whose works 
had been habitually attacked in that journal, laid 
a wager that he would obtain a favorable review 
from it for his*next story, without taking-any 
steps to secure the same by means of remon- 
strance or social bribery of any kind. ‘The bet 
was accepted, and the novel, which was in other 
quarters by no means so much applauded as his 
usual productions, received a panegyric from the 
Atheneum. This result was obtained by the sim- 
ple method of publishing it anonymously. 

The Tichborne case, on account of the length 
of time it threatens to occupy, is prorogued to 
Easter, when it will be tried at bar. <A ‘ trial 
at bar” is a very unusual proceeding, and, as I 
believe, has not happened in this country since 
O'Connell was so tried in Ireland. It is tried 
before three judges instead of one. Poor Lady 
Doughty (against whose daughter the claimant 
made so infamous an assertion) lately died. 
Both sides sent their counsel in order to take 
her dying depositions. Imagine the distress 
that must have been caused to the poor lady at 
such a time in having her mind disturbed by en- 
tering into what this impudent impostor calls 
‘‘the merits” of his case. Yet only the other 
night I met one of his late counsel, who assured 
us that he was not more certain of any thing in 
this world than that the claimant was the real 
Sir Roger. ‘‘I hope, at all events,” remarked 
one who was present, “that your faith in that 
which is to come has better grounds.” 

A philosophic journal has just favored us with 
a list of the great capitalists that have died with- 
in the last ten years in this country. Ten persons 
have left behind them more than the conven- 
tional million—some of them many millions ; 
fifty-three have died worth £500,000 ; and one 
hundred and sixty-one worth £200,000; and all 
this is mere ‘‘ personalty,” exclusive of much 
larger fortunes invested in land. Such ‘“‘per- 
sonalties” are only too agreeable to all of us; 
yet it would be worth while to lay to heart the 
cynical but pregnant observation of the poet 
Rogers when told of a man who had died worth 
half a million, ‘‘ And a very pretty sum to begin 
the next world with, too.” 

In my last gossip I told you that the London 
police had ‘‘ struck.” Emboldened, I suppose, by 
this sign of sympathy, the thieves have broken 
into the Lord Mayor's country-house, and stolen 
heaps of jewels and his lordship’s order of the 
Medjidie, conferred on him by the Sultan. What 
will they do with it? Persons in danger of 
having foreign honors thrust upon them please 
take notice, 

You have not read The Unwritten Book, per- 
haps; nor have I. Whether it has merit or not 
as Desultory Colloquies on the Poets (which is its 
second title), I know not, therefore; but it has 
certainly a claim to originality in its having been 
‘*set up” by the author himself in type without 
the intervention of pen and ink. ‘This is sad, 
and may produce even worse authors than we 
have, as setting an example of ‘ composing” 
without even learning one’s ‘‘pot-hooks and 
hangers.” 

Mrs, Somerville, the great lady mathematician, 
has died at Naples, at an age that takes some 
knowledge of arithmetic to compute. She wrote 
some interesting sciettific papers respecting the 
last eruption of Mount Vesuvius at the age of 
ninety-one! 

You will be glad, but I hope not surprised, to 
hear that Sergeant Bates concluded his expedi- 
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tion with the star-bespangled banner in triumph 
by his arrival at Guildhall. So far from ‘in- 
sulting” him, the populace took out his horses 
(for he drove through town, though the rest of 
his journey was performed on foot) in Bond 
Street, and dragged the carriage along Picca- 
dilly. So the Britishers are not so “‘ riled’ by 
your arbitration successes after all. 
R. Kemper, of London. 





THE THREE GRACES. 
A MADRIGAL. 


TELL me, little trembling rose, 

Thou whose sweet, coy crimson glows 
Where her lilies, chaste and pale, 

Mutely tell their pensive tale— 

What your name, and whence you came? 
Whence your glory or your shame! 


Tell me, faint Aolian moan, 

Thou whose plaintive monotone, 

Like the widowed dove’s at night, 

Chides a cheerful chirp’s delight— 

What your name, and whence your pain? 
Why that trouble in your strain? 


Tell me, brilliant, pure and clear, 
Loath to leave thy purer sphere— 
Some dumb sorrow’s darkened plight 
Broke in poetry and light— 

What thy name, thy pleading charm? 
Who could do thee any harm? 


Blush am I; but by-apd-by, 

If I live, they'll call me Sigh. 

I'm a sigh; but if I grow, 

‘Tear they'll name me, for my woe. 
Call me ‘Tear, dear, if I move 
Thee to pity—if I prove 

Wanton vanity above. 

I was Blush once; I was Sigh; 
I'll be Memory by-and-by. 

—Lut our sorrow's name is Love! 








0 THE BITTER END. 
By Miss BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “Tur Lovers or Anvey,” “Lavy Avp- 
Ley's SEORET,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XLV.—( Continued.) 
“*BY THE SAME MADNESS STILL MADE BLIND.” 


Joun Wort looked at him for some minutes 
in silent wonder, biting his nails doubttully. 
No one but a raging madman would have talked 
like this, surely; and yet this man was perfectly 
calm and collected, and spoke with an air of con- 
yiction that was more strange than the fact of his 
guilt. 

“Good God! Rick Redmayne,” he exclaimed 
at last, with a groan, ‘‘ what have you done?” 

“Killed the man who killed my daughter. 
You call it murder: I call it justice.” . 

““Why, you don’t even know that it was this 
man poor Gracey went away with.” 

“Don’t 1? What, not when he sent her his 
likeness ? when he was the only man that ever 
had the opportunity of so much as ten minutes’ 
talk with her? Why, this man lived in my house 
above a month; he was the only gentleman my 
Gracey knew—d—n him! Come, John Wort, you 
were a good friend to me in years gone by ; speak 
the truth like a man. Have you any doubt that 
it was this fellow who tempted my girl away ?” 

“No,” replied the steward, emphatically, ‘‘ Z 
have not!” 

And then after a pause he went on: 

** He's dead, and it can't matter now. You've 
done your worst. Nothing would have wrung 
the admission out of me if he were still alive. I 
did suspect him of taking Grace away, and taxed 
him with it, as I told you long ago. He denied 
it—I told you the truth when [ said that—but I 
never believed his denial. There was no one 
else. She was not a girl to have two lovers, 
and I had seen those two together one day at 
Clevedon. But he was such a steady-going fel- 
low, and I thought he might be trusted. I'd 
known him from a boy, and had never known 
any harm of him; and there were circumstances 
in his life, family matters, that made me pity him. 
Upon my soul, Rick, I don’t-think I could have 
been more sorry for what happened if Gracey had 
been my own daughter, But oh, old friend, for 
God’s sake say there was no meaning in your 
wild talk just now. It was not you who fired 
that gun last night—Joseph Flood’s gun. How 
should you have come by it?” 

“*The fellow was loating about the park with 
it late last night. I thought that he was up to 
mischief, somehow, and I followed him a bit, 
and saw him hide his gun in that old summer- 
house. It was within reach of my arm when I 
saw him coming along the avenue, with the 
moonlight full upon his face. ‘The devil put it 
in my way handy.” 

‘You must have heen mad when you did it.” 

“Not. any madder than I am now. It may 
have been a wild kind of justice, but I meant it 
for justice.” 

Mr. Wort groaned once more, and sat down 
upon the raggedest of the oftice-stools in blank, 
dismal despair. 

“What do you mean by coming here to tell 
me this, Richard Redmayne ?” he inquired, help- 
lessly. ‘*A pretty pickle you put mein! There's 
that poor innocent young man in the lock-up hard 
by: as an honest man, it would be my duty to 
inform against you.” 

“Do your duty,” answered the farmer, coolly. 
“T came here on purpose to give myselfin charge.” 

“You did? And do you know what that 
means ?—Maidstone jail for the next six weeks, 





to be tried for your life at the next assi ay 
to be hung, Oh, Rick, Rick, to pear eve eas 
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man of your name should come to such an end 
as that!” 

Richard Redmayne shrugged his shoulders 
with a gesture that was nonchalant enough, but 
accompanied by a faint sigh. 

“*Tt’s hard lines,” he said. ‘‘ Heaven knaws 
I've tried to keep that name honest. When I 
was in debt hereabouts I felt as if I was scorched 
throngh and through with a red-hot branding- 
iron, because no Redmayne of Brierwood had 
ever owed money he couldn't pay before my time. 
I worked hard, and wiped off that stain. “ But I 
suppose, when I’m dead and gone, the world will 
think worse of this business. And yet, John 
Wort, I’m not sorry that I killed him. I was 


sorry enough, ready to blow my brains out, when - 


I thought I’d shot the wrong man. But, by the 
heaven above me, I do not repent of having 
killed my daughter's destroyer!” * 

“*Good God, Richard, what a hardened con- 
science you must have!” 

“*T don’t know any thing about my conscience, 
but I know I’ve been hardening my heart against 
that man for the last three years, and. it wasn't 
likely I should deal overgently with him when 
his time came. I hunted for him as well as I 
could; but I’m not good at that kind of hunting, 
and when I failed in that I thought I’d wait. 
‘There's a fate in these things. Providence would 
throw him in my path sooner or later: the world 
is hardly wide enough to hide a man long from 
the just wrath of his enemy. So I bided my 
time quietly enough, but never parted with the 
hope that I should find him before I died. And 
when chance did throw him across my path, what 
would you have had me do?” asked Richard Red- 
mayne, with asardoniclaugh. “‘ Civilly tell him 
who I was, I suppose, and ask him to apologize 
for having broken my heart? No. I have 
dreamed of our meeting often enough, and all 
my dreams were colored. with blood. Why, I 
have felt my grip upon his lying throat many a 
time, and have seen his false face change and 
darken as my grasp tightened.” 

“*You have nursed your hatred until it has 
grown into a monomania, Richard. You could 
hardly have been answerable for what you did 
last night.” 

“‘T was answerable: and I am ready to an- 
swer to God and man.” 

“** Vengeance is mine,’” murmured the stew- 
ard. “Don’t seek to justify your sin in the eyes 
of God, Richard, but try to obtain His pardon. 
I don’t want to preach a sermon to you; it’s 
hard enough to be placed in such a situation as 
yours, and I don’t believe there ever was a man 
more to be pitied. I only say this—don’t take 
pride in a stubborn heart, Richard. It’s wiser 
to own yourself a sinner.” 

“Til think of squaring that account by-and- 
by,” answered the other, in his reckless way ; 
“‘that can stand over. I want to set matters 
right about that young man they've sent to pris- 
on. I want to take my burden on my own shoul- 
ders.” 

Mr. Wort leaned his elbow on his desk, buried 
his face in his hands, and cogitated profoundly, 
while Richard Redmayne coolly refilled his pipe, 
and lighted it at the office lamp. 

What was he to do? Give this man into the 
custody of the patrol from Tunbridge who night- 
ly perambulated the peaceful shades of Kingsbury 
—pass him on to the jail where Joseph Flood now 
lay in durance? "Do this with the certainty—or 
something very close to certainty—that he was 
handing his old friend over to a shameful doom? 
John Wort felt as if he could not do this thing. 

Was there no way of escape?—no way by 
which Richard Redmayne could get clear off, 
and yet release young Flood from his present per- 
il? Might he not draw up a full confession of his 
guilt, get his signature attested by some one who 
would not know the real nature of the document, 
and then start for Australia, leaving his confes- 
sion behind him? That would surely exculpate 
Joseph Flood, and yet leave the guilty man a 
chance of life and liberty. Mr. Wort was a man 
who respected the law and all its mysteries, but 
it did not appear to him that the world in gener- 
al would be any better for the hanging of Rich- 
ard Redmayne. He had also a just appreciation 
of the penalties to which an accessory after the 
fact would be liable; but he fancied he might 
suggest his friend’s escape without incurring 
these. ‘There was no money involved in the 
transaction, nor need the world ever know that 
he was cognizant of Richard Redmayne’s crime. 

“Look here, Rick,” he said at last. ‘‘There’s 
no one can think worse of what you've done than 
I do; but I know more of what's gone before 
than the rest of the world, and I won't be the 
man to hand you over to the hangman.” 

And then Mr, Wort went on to suggest, very 
clearly and concisely, that line of conduct which 
it seemed to him Richard might safely adopt. 

“Tf they hunt you down at last,” he said, in 
conclusion—‘“ and they'll hardly do that, for you 
can get a good start of them—why, you'll have 
had a run for your life anyhow.” 

“‘No,” said the farmer, quietly; ‘‘I’ve done 
the deed, and I'll stand by it. It doesn’t seem 
half so bad to me to stand in the dock now that 
I know I killed the right man. I'll face the 
world, John Wort, and let the world know how 
a man can punish the destroyer of his child. 
By heayens, if there were more such rough-and- 
ready justice in the world, there would be less 
villainy. The law’s a big machine that only 
moves in a certain groove. Let a man steer 
clear of that, and he may be as big a scoundrel 
as he pleases.” 

“*What do you mean to do, then ?” 

“‘Give myself over to the police as soon as I 
leave this office. I thought you would have 
been in a hurry to do it for me; but as you're 


not, I-suppose I must do it myself.” 
‘Thefe was farther parley after this, but Mr. 
6 Of ng-Avail. Richard 
‘* mer night, and 
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walked along the Tunbridge road till he met the 
patrol, to whom he told his story. 

The man was at first incredulous. He knew 
Mr. Redmayne by sight, and had heard people 
talk of the strange, secluded life he led at Brier- 
wood. The poor fellow was a little off his head, 
no doubt, thought the policeman; but finding 
the poor fellow very resolute, he suggested that 
they should proceed forthwith to Clevedon—Sir 
Francis was a justice of the peace—and that Mr. 
Redmayne should there repeat his extraordinary 
Statement. 

It was late when they arrived at Clevedon; 
but Sir Francis was still in his study, with a 
London detective for his companion. ‘This man 
had only arrived an hour before, his services not 
having been available at the moment the tele- 
gram arrived; and to this man Sir Francis had 
been relating all that Georgie had told him about 
Richard Redmayne. 

““A curious ‘story,” remarked Mr. Winch, 
the detective, coolly; ‘‘and it certainly does 
seem at the first glimpse to have a bearing on 
the case. Yet it hardly comes to much when 
taken against the evidence of the gun, which 
Flood owns to; and of that girl he’s been keep- 
ing company with, who, from what I can hear 
of the inquest, seems to have done him no end 
of harm with her hysterics, and her talk about 
his jealousy, and being afraid of him, and so on, 
It does not appear, from any thing you tell me, 
that this Redmayne threatened violence toward 
you while under that delusion about the minia- 
ture; and unless he had threatened, the rest 
comes to nothing.” 

“* 4 man may mean a good deal without threat- 
ening,” said Sir Francis; ‘‘and you see in this 
case there has been a wrong done, and there was 
a strong motive. Lady Clevedon said the man 
had a desperate air, like a man who was capable 
of any rash act.” 

“* But how did he come by your groom's gun? 
How do you get over the gun, Sir?” 

“*T leave that problem for you to solve. All 
I can say is that I know this Flood to be a good 
fellow; he’s been with me only a twelvemonth, 
certainly, but I know something of his disposi- 
tion, and he came to me with an excellent char- 
acter from a gentleman near here. No, I can 
not believe Joseph Flood to be an assassin.” 

The Baronet and Mr. Winch were still discuss- 
ing the details of the case when a servant an- 
nounced that a policeman, accompanied by an- 
other person, wished to see Sir Francis. 

“Bring them in immediately,” said Sir Fran- 
cis. ‘*Some new evidence, I suppose,” he added, 
to the detective. 

“Yes, Sir,” replied Mr. Winch, with a sarcas- 
tic air; ‘*no doubt you'll have plenty of mare’s- 
nests brought you by the local police.” 

The job was a good one, and the accomplished 
Winch’ did not wish the local police to cut the 
ground from under his feet by any abnormal 
sharpness and activity. 

Richard Redmayne walked first into the room, 
alone, unshackled, with his head more erect than 
he had carried it for a long time; a noble speci- 
men of the English yeoman class, with something 
of the free grace of some wild forest creature in 
his bearing, which was even more noble than the 
sturdy British ruggedness. He was a handsome 
man still, in spite of the change and ruin that 
had come upon him; and as he stood calmly 
facing Sir Francis in the lamp-light, with only 
the table between them, the Baronet thought 
that he had never beheld a more striking figure. 

‘He guessed at once that this man must be 
Richard Redmayne. 

The policeman told his story briefly, but with 
® good many ‘‘he says,” and *‘I says,” to. carry 
him through it. 

“*And as you was the nearest magistrate, Sir 
Francis, and concerned in this business, as one 
May say, begging your pardon, Sir Francis, I 
thought as how I’d better bring him along here; 
and if you see any grounds for believing this ‘ere 
Tum start, why, you could make out a warrant 
and commit him. I could get a cart and drive 

im over to Tunbridge for to-night, and he can 
£0 on to Maidstone to-morrow ; leastways, if you 
think there’s any truth in his story.” 

“T have reason to know that his story is per- 
fectly true,” said Sir Francis, filling in the war- 
Yant ashe spoke. ‘* Abominable as his crime is, 
Tam glad that he has at least had enough good 
feeling left to prompt him to give himself up, 
rather than let an innocent man suffer for his 
wickedness.” 

“Yes, Sir Francis,” replied the policeman, 
looking at Richard Redmayne with a lenient 
countenance; ‘and I hope as how that, and 
the fack of him and his haying farmed their own 
land for the last three hundred year, will stand in 
his favior with the judge and jury.” 

The guilty man himself spoke not a word, but 
stood quietly waiting to be handed on upon the 
next stage of that brief journey which was to 
Convey him to the gallows. 

I should be glad if you would repeat the 
Statement which you made just now to the offi- 
cer, Mr. Redmayne, here in the presence of wit- 
nesses,” 

‘The man obeyed unhesitatingly, telling his 
Story in the plainest. words, with no attempt to 
extenuate his conduet. 

.__A bad business from beginning to end,” said 
Sir Francis, withasigh. ‘You can remove your 
Prisoner, officer. My people will accommodate 
you with a conveyance, and you can take a groom 
to Tunbridge with you, if you want one.” 

y Better let me go, Sir Francis,” interposed 

Tr. Winch. ‘I’m better up to this kind of 
business than a groom, I rose from the ranks 
myself, sergeant.” 

Not a word more was said. ‘The information 
Was made out, and the warrant granted. Rich- 
ard Redmayne waited with Mr. Winch in a lobby 
adjoining the housekeeper’s room while a dog- 
cart was being got ready for his speedy transport 








to Tunbridge. ‘They drove at a smart pace 
through the moon-lit country, every inch where- 
of was so familiar to the prisoner. He sat be- 
side the driver with folded arms, silently watch- 
ing the landscape as it sped past him; as if, 
looking on hill and valley, coppice and hedge- 
row, for the last time, he would fain have printed 
every feature of the scene upon his memory, as 
a picture which he might keep in his mind to 
brighten the gloom of his narrow cell. 

Fear he had none, nor remorse, as yet; but he 
had a vague feeling that it was sad to turn his 
back upon so fair a world; to lose the glory of 
summer sunshine and the freshness of summer 
winds forever. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
“HOME THEY BROUGHT HER WARRIOR DEAD.” 


Tuey carried all that remained of Hubert Har- 
cross back to Mastodon Crescent—secretly, un- 
der cover of night, as befitted so solemn a trans- 
it. ‘They set up the ponderous, treble coffin on 
trestles in that darksome den behind the dining- 
room, which was filled for the most part with 
law-books and Parliamentary reports—the dis- 
mal chamber where the dead man had been 
wont to spend solitary hours in the stillest watch 
of the night. 

They brought him home stealthily, when Mas- 
todon Crescent was wrapped in sleep—that sleep 
of care-takers and lonely house-maids which falls 
upon western London out of the season. They 
brought him home and laid him in this darkened 
study, there to wait the final journey to the Val- 
lory vault at Kensal Green, a grim square stone 
edifice nearly as large as a modern villa, with 
an iron door of an Egyptian design that was em- 
inently suggestive of mummies. 

Mrs. Harcross came home the day after this 
midnight journey. Georgie and Sir Francis had 
done their uttermost to persuade her to remain 
at Clevedon, but in vain. 

“ys are very kind to wish it, but I would 
rather be with him,” she said, piteously; as if 
there were indeed as much companionship be- 
tween herself and that clay-cold corpse as there 
had been when those two were living man and wife. 

Georgie would have gone to London to stay 
with her, but this offer too Mrs. Harcross de- 
clined. 

“Indeed, I would rather be alone; nothing 
can make my loss any less, or make me think of 
it any less.” 

Her father had arrived at Clevedon. by this 
time, having sped thither as swiftly as his gout 
would suffer him to speed ; and under her father’s 
escort Mrs. Harcross left Clevedon Hall to return 
to that splendid mansion which had been the 
cheerless home of her brief wedded life. 

It was a dreary journey and a dreary business 
altogether for Mr. Vallory, and although he was 
sincerely attached to his daughter, he would 
gladly have deputed the task to Weston, who 
was languishing to be useful, and deeply wound- 
ed by his cousin’s refusal to see him: a lengthy 
journey, although they traveled express, and shot 
the stations swift as a falling-star. Augusta sat 
silent, with slow tears rolling down her pale 
cheeks every now and then. Once or twice Mr. 
Vallory made some feeble attempt to comfort; 
but the dead man’s untimely end not coming in 
any way under the category of happy releases, he 
was sorely put to it to shape even the tritest con- 
solatory sentence. 

Across the dull agony of Augusta’s grief there 
shot the sting of a sharper anguish—the biting 
pain of remorse. ‘True that she had loved the 
dead man as deeply after her own nature as wife 
ever loved husband, but she had not the less 
cheated him of his due, locked her love in her 
own breast, starved him with cold words and dis- 
dainful looks, kept him at arms-length as it 
were, lest in coming too near he should discover 
that she was a very woman at best. 

She had’cheated him ; that was the cruel truth 
which came home to her now. She had been 
proud of him, but had never acknowledged her 
pride ; had paid him none of that tender tribute 
of praise and even sweet-savored flattery which 
loving women give to their husbands, the hum- 
ble flowers of speech which strew the path mat- 
rimonial, as village children scatter their blossoms 
before the feet of bridegroom and bride. Every 
man is more or less godlike in his own estimation, 
and the world must seem cold to that unappre- 
ciated hero for whom no altar fire burns at home. 
Hubert Harcross had been made to do without 
such domestic homage. If he came home to 
Mastodon Crescent glowing with a professional 
victory, and in a moment of expansion commu- 
nicated the particulars of his success, no rapture 
beamed in the eyes of his wife, no sympathetic 
word encouraged him to dilate upon his triumph ; 
he was only told that that odious court had 
made him late for dinner, or that he had only 
half an hour to dress if he meant to keep his en- 
gagement in Portman Square. 

She remembered these trifles and many other 
details of her married life to-day as she traveled 
swiftly toward that worse than empty house where 
her dead husband was lying. She remembered 
that interview in the picture-gallery at Clevedon 
Hall, when he had told her the secret of his life ; 
remembered with a bitter pang how she had re- 
frained from any expression of pity for him, and 
thought only of herself, and compassionated only 
herself, as if the great wrong done to him had 
been only a wrong against her. It was a bitter 
thing to reckon these small injustices, these petty 
slights, now, when the victim of them had passed 
beyond the reach of apology or atonement. Down 
to the grave must she carry this burden of a great 
debt; farther than the grave she could not Jook. 
She was a religious woman, in a church-going, 
strictly conforming sense, but she was not spirit- 
ual enough to’ be able to say, ‘‘ We shall meet 
in a fair far-off land, where he will read my heart 
and forgive me.” 


Very stately was the funeral which for one brief 
hour enlivened the emptiness of Mastodon Cres- 
cent. All that can be done by sable plumes and 
costly trappings, by solemn-visaged mutes and 
inky-hued Flemish horses, by mourning coaches 
and close-shuttered broughams, was done to do 
honor to the dead. Augusta Harcross could not 
be dissuaded from accompanying her husband in 
that last journey. She went with her father in the 
first of the mourning-coaches, silent, ashy pale, 
but tearless. She stood beside the vault of the 
Vallorys, and saw the massive oaken coffin de- 
posited in its stony niche, and looked at the emp- 
ty place beside it, where she might lie when her 
time should come. 

And so ended the story of her married life. 
She went. home desolate to that abode of hor- 
rors, a spacious and splendid mansion where 
“love, domestic love, no longer nestles ;” went 
home to find the blinds drawn up, open.windows 
admitting the summer air, the rooms and bal- 


.conies bright with flowers ; a smirking pretense 


that there had been no such thing as a death in 
the family palpable every where. 

A strange fancy seized her when she had sent 
her father home to Acropolis Square to nurse his 
gout, and had thus got rid of his clumsy attempts 
at consolation—a fancy for looking at the dead 
man’s rooms on the third floor, the very thought 
whereof in this day of remotée had been one ‘of 
her small tortures. Those third-floor rooms were 
one of the many trivial slights she had put upon 
him, one of the little ways by which she had suf- 
fered him and the household to know that he 
was only a secondary personage in that establish- 
ment. 

She went up the servants’ staircase, a roomy 

staircase enough—for every thing in this state- 
ly district was built on wide lines—but of a some- 
what chilling aspect, the stairs covered with floor- 
cloth, the walls painted a dingy drab. She went 
up to the spacious chamber which she had so 
rarely entered during her husband’s lifetime. It 
was not a cheerful room: the windows on this 
story had been designed with a view to external 
effect ; the sills were breast-high, the lower panes 
of plate-glass obscured by the stone cornice out- 
side them. ‘There was plenty of light, but the 
windows revealed nothing of the outer world, 
only three patches of summer sky, no glimpse 
of verdant park or cheerful squares. The room 
was large and bare, Mr. Harcross had repudi- 
ated all finery. A huge metal bath occupied 
one end, with all its works and pipes exposed 
like a skeleton clock. ‘There was a barren des- 
ert of floor-cloth, a low, wide mahogany wardrobe, 
full of long, narrow drawers (for the presiding 
genius of the tailoring art has discovered that to 
hang a coat is destruction) ; one cushionless oak 
arm-chair stood before the dressing-table, a chair 
of the severest school of upholstery —such a 
chair as Canute the Dane may have sat in when 
he put his flatterers to the blush on the edge of 
Southampton Water; two grim rows of boots on 
a stand masked the fire-place,*half a dozen rail- 
way time-tables and a legal almanac adorned 
the space above the mantel-piece ; picture, or 
bronze, or bust, or object of luxury there was 
none. 
» Augusta seated herself in the arm-chair, and 
looked round the room drearily. For how many 
conventional dinner-parties, for how many joy- 
less receptions, Hubert Harcross had dressed 
himself in this room! How often and how oft- 
en had he mounted that cheerless stair and put 
on the regulation costume when it would have 
snited his humor so much better to dine at home 
and to dawdle away a lazy evening after his own 
pleasure, sleeping a little, reading a little, enjoy- 
ing the rare privilege of rest! How often had 
he gone up to that room to dress feeling like a 
slave at a wheel, grinding on forever ! 

It was not possible that Augusta could fully 
comprehend how joyless this life of fashionable 
pleasure had been to him; but she did know 
that she had often insisted on his going out when 
he would rather have remained at home, that she 
had squared his days and hours by the rule and 
compass of her particular world, that she had 
never let him live his own life. 

Very bitter is the memory of such small inju- 
ries when the victim of them lies dead. 

Her eyes wandered slowly about the room that 
was so strange to her. ‘The sparsely furnished 
chamber had no-strong individuality of its own ; 
it was not a room which even hinted at the his- 
tory of its last occupant; there were no scattered 
evidences of his favorite pursuits, no traces of his 
presence. It was a room entirely without litter, 
and it is litter which most bespeaks the charac- 
ter of the tenant. You may read the history of 
a household on a dust-heap sometimes better than 
in the bric-&-brac of a carefully arranged draw- 
ing-room. 

‘The room is like himself,” Augusta thought : 
“it tells nothing of his life.” 

On one side of the fire-place there were three 
or four, trunks and portmanteaus, one iron- 
clamped box, much larger than the rest—a shab- 
by, much-battered receptacle, decorated with the 
dignified labels of various railway companies— 
the very box in which Hubert Walgrave had car- 
ried his books to Brierwood. On this massive 
chest Augusta's eyes lingered thoughtfully. 

“‘T dare say he kept his papers in that,” she 
said to herself—‘“ old letters, secrets perhaps: @ 
man who told so little must have had secrets.” 

She took a bunch of keys from her pocket, 
and looked at them with a faint and bitter smile ; 
the dead man’s keys, on a ring with his name 
and address engraved upon it, each key distin- 
guished by a neat ivory label. - 

“¢ If he had any secrets, they are all in my pow- 
er now,” she thought. ‘‘Or was that one se- 
cret of his birth the only thing he ever kept from 
me? Whatever papers he has left, I had better 
examine and burn them. I don’t want. the 
world to know my husband's history.”” OS 

She moved a couple of empty portmanteaus 


which surmounted the iron-clamped box, and 
then knelt down before it and opened it. 

‘There were no papers in that capacious chest. 
Only a tangle of unmade silk dresses and cash- 
mere shawls, French slippers, ivory-backed hair- 
brushes, daintily carved by the cunning hand 
of some Chinese artisan, fans, scenting bottles, 
packets of primrose and lavender gloves— the 
things Mr. Walgrave had bought years ago for 
Grace Redmayne. 

Mrs. Harcross dragged these objects out of 
the chest one by one, at arms-length, as if the 
very touch of them might have defiled her, and 
flung them in a heap on the floor. What did 
they mean? None of them had been used. 
‘They were tumbled and injured from rough pack- 
ing, but all unworn. No scrap of paper, no 
vestige of letter or memorandum, helped to solve 
the mystery. There was nothing but this con- 
fusion of woman’s clothing, a multitude of deli- 
cate and costly objects crammed pell-mell into a 
big box. ” 

Having cast them forth in this way, Mrs. Har- 
cross was presently obliged to put them back 
again. It would never do for the prying eyes of 
Tullion or of any domestic in that house to rest 
upon those inscrutable silks and slippers and 
cashmeres and hair-brushes. She thrust them 
back into the chest, leaving them if possible in a 
worse condition than the state in which she had 
found them, put down the lid hastily, and locked 
and double locked the receptacle. Then witha 
little wailing ery she clasped her hands across 
her brow, and sat, fixed as Niobe, upon the 
ground beside that box. 

“‘They must have belonged to some -one he 
loved,” she said to herself. ‘* What other rea- 
son could he have had for keeping them?” 

Her quick eye had told her that the things 
were of modern fashion, made within the last 
few years; things that could not by any possi- 
bility have belonged to his mother, who had died 
more than thirty years'ago. She could not com- 
fort herself with that idea, as she might have 
done otherwise, 

“‘That pale apple green was in fashion the 
summer before my marriage,” she said to herself, 
thinking of one of the delicate fabrics which she 
had stuffed relentlessly into the box. ‘‘ Bouf- 
fante made me a dress of that very shade for a 
garden-party.” 

This was the bitterest pang of all. She could 
have forgiven the dead man for loving her with 
a measured affection, but not for bestowing un- 
measured love elsewhere, 

“*He must have loved the owner of those things 
very dearly,” she thought, ‘‘or he would hardly 
have run such a risk as to keep them.” 

Those cashmeres and packets of gloves and 
plumed and painted fans, such a heap of unworn 
finery discarded, had a look of luxttry and reck- 
lessness. She thought of all the stories she had 
heard from worldly wise matrons of bijou villas 
in the shades of Fulham or St. John’s Wood, 
and it seemed to her that these things must have 
been part of the belongings of such a villa. The 
thought led her into a labyrinth of painful specu- 
lations. The last idea that could have entered 
her imagination was that only for a village maid- 
en, tender and pure and true, had these fineries 
been chosen. 

ge 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


‘“‘WHY BANISH TRUTH? IT INJURES NOT THE 
DEAD.” 


Ricwarp RepMAYNE was a prisoner in Maid- 
stone jail. Very wearisome were the examina- 
tions and cross-examinations which were neces- 
sary before the indictment against the actual sin- 
ner was fairly made out, and the innocence of 
Joseph Flood so demonstrated as to admit of 
his release from custody. Then, with the season 
of hop-gathering, and the long October nights 
lit here and there by camp-fires, came the assizes. 
Rick Redmayne, of Brierwood Farm, the kindly 
master, the cheerful, open-hearted yeoman and 
trusty friend of years gone by, stood in the dock 
to plead guilty to a midnight assassination. 

Never was there a profounder silence than that 
which held the court spell-bound when, after a 
verdict of guilty and a recommendation to mer- 
cy, the prisoner was asked if he had any thing to 
say. 

“Yes,” answered Richard Redmayne, quietly. 
“There is something I should be thankful to 
say, with your lordship’s leave. I should like 
the world to know why I shot that man.” 

And then, in very plain and simple words, 
with a singular clearness and conciseness, he 
told Grace's story and his own; his return from 
Australia, his search, his discovery—only of a 
grave—his rooted conviction that the revealment, 
of her lover's villainy had slain his daughter. 
He told the judge, in a few rugged, powerful sen- 
tences, what he felt as he sat in the moonlight 
watching his enemy's approach, and why he fired 
straight at'that enemy’s breast. 

“J don’t want any body to say that I was off 
my head that night,” he said in conclusion. “7 
meant to do it. I'd rather speak the truth and 
hang for it, than be saved by a lie.” 

All the plausible rhetoric of a Thurtell or a 
Fauntleroy, airing a university education in the 
dock, would have seemed poor beside that un- 
varnished statement of facts. Already the jury 
had recommended the guilty man to mercy; the 
judge strengthened their recommendation by all 
the might of his own influence. Thank God, we 
do not live in hanging days! Of ten men doom- 
ed to the gallows six escape their doom, and 
Richard Redmayne was one of the six. ‘Three 
days before the date appointed for his execution 


the jail chaplain informed him that the Secre- 

tary ed had been pleaséd to commute his 
itene to. 
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elated, like 1 man for whom the prospect of 
death had been full of terror. 

‘*T thank you kindly, Sir,” he said, very quiet- 
ly. ‘I feel much beholden to you and the other 
gentlemen for having taken all this trouble to beg 
me off; and I’m very glad for the sake of the 
good old name that I’m not going to be jerked 
out of this world by the common hangman. But 
as far as my own feelings go, I think I'd as lief 
have ended my troubles even that way. Hard 
labor and a prison for the rest of one’s life isn’t 
a lively prospect for a man to look forward to.” 

** But it is a mercy for which you have good 
reason to be grateful, Redmayne,” the chaplain 
answered, gravely, ‘‘ since it will afford you time 
for penitence, A crime such as yours is not to 
be wiped out hastily, though we can not reckon 
the mercy of God to sinners, or what special dis- 
pensation He may reserve for those who lie un- 
der the final sentence of the law. You have a 
great work to do for your soul in years to come, 
Richard ; for I fear your mind is not yet awak- 
ened to the enormity of your offense, Think 
how great a sin it was to lurk waiting for your 
enemy in the darkness of the night.” 

“Tt was broad moonlight,” said Richard, 
bluntly; ‘he might have seen me as well as I 
saw him,” 

“The act was not the less treacherous,” re- 
joined the chaplain. ‘Consider how great a 
sin it is to send a soul unprepared to stand be- 
fore its Maker. And, by your own showing, this 
man had been a sinner; even his sin against 
your daughter may have been still unrepented 
of.” 





Richard Redmayne stood for a few moments 
looking at the ground in thoughtful silence be- 
fore he replied to this suggestion. 

“*T don’t know,” he said at last, ‘* but I think 
somehow that he was sorry.” And then he told 
the story of his last visit to the church-yard at 
Hetheridge, and of the garland of snow-white 
hot-house flowers. ‘‘I hardly think he’d have 
remembered her birthday, and gone yonder to 
lay that wreath upon her grave, if he hadn’t been 
sorry. It would have been easier for him to for- 
get her. If I’d remembered those flowers upon 
her grave that night at Clevedon, I don’t think I 
should have shot-him.” 

It was the first expression of any feeling like 
sorrow or regret which had dropped from Rick 
Redmayne’s lips. The chaplain, although rec- 
ognizing something noble in the man, had be- 
gun to fear he was a hardened sinner; but at 
this first indication that the stubborn heart could 
melt, the good man took courage, and grew more 
hopeful abont his spiritual patient. He worked 
this vein with all his might before the prisoner 
was transferred to Portland: talked much of 
the dead girl, and of God’s providence, which 
had snatched her from a world that was full of 
snares for helpless innocent wanderers who had 
once strayed from the home nest. He talked of 
that mysterious spirit world in which the secrets 
of all hearts are to be made manifest; a world 
where there is neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage, neither tears nor death, neither sin 
nor sorrow; where Richard Redmayne and his 
daughter and his daughter’s lover might meet, 
forgiven and forgiving. 

His labors were not in vain. It was with a 
softened spirit that the farmer left Maidstone 
jail and the country of his birth, with no last 
look at ihe stubble fields and busy hop gardens 
of Brierwood, close guarded with other felons in 
a railway van, roughly shipped as if they had 
been a small herd of cattle sent up to the Lon- 
don market. 

But before the removal of this little band of 
delinquents to new quarters, Rick Redmayne had 
an interview with an old nd. John Wort, the 
steward, paid him a visit in his cell at Maidstone 
on the last day of his residence there, and bade 
him a kindly farewell, not without some show 
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of emotion, as sternly held in check as any 
rough-and-ready, gruff-spoken man of business 
ever held his more tender emotions. 

““Thank God, they remitted the sentence, 
Rick,” said the steward. ‘‘I dare say it seems 
hard enough to you to go to Portland. But, 
bless my soul! I hear the air is uncommonly 
healthy, and the diet good; and who knows how 
soon you may get a ticket of leave—if—if you 
behave well, as of course you will, and attend 
chapel regular—though I suppose that’ll be com- 
pulsory —and read your Bible, and what not, 
and make friends with the chaplain ?” 

‘“T’m a lifer,” said Richard, grimly. ‘‘ I don’t 
suppose tickets of leave are dealt out very free to 
lifers.” 

“*Oh, but there’s no knowing. There are ex- 
ceptional cases, you know. And favoritism goes 
a good way. You'll start with a good character; 
and be sure you make friends with the chaplain.” 

“Til curry favor with no man,” said Rick, 
proudly. 

“Curry favor! of course not; but you like 
your Bible, don’t you? and you may just as well 
read it.” 

“‘T should like to see Queensland and the new 
farm again before I die, and to see what Jim has 
made of it,” said Rick, thoughtfully ; ‘‘else I 
don’t think it much matters whether I’m in jail 
or out of it. I suppose my work at 
Portland Island will be out-of-doors, 
and that I shall have the open sky above 
my head, and feel the sea-wind blowing 
over me. I don’t care how hard the 
work may be, so long as it isn’t inside 
four walls.” 

‘*Buat if ever you do get free, Rick, 
a few years ahead of us—” 

“Tf ever I do, I'll sail straight away 
for Brisbane. I sha’n’t come back to 
Kent to be pointed at as the first that 
ever brought disgrace on the name of 
Redmayne.” 

“Oh, Rick, I don’t believe ‘there’s 
a man among us who doesn’t pity you,” 
said the steward, earnestly. ‘‘Sir Fran- 
cis was one of those that tried hardest 
to get the sentence commuted. Lady 
Clevedon—well, there !—the tears were 
in her eyes when she talked to me 
about you.” 

“Tender-hearted soul,” murmured 
Richard, gently ; ‘I was sorry for her 
when I thought I’d killed her husband ; 
but I can’t for the life of me get to feel 
friendly toward him, though I know 
he’s never done me any harm, and has 
even stood my friend since my trial. 
He's too much like that other. God, 
God! I couldn’t have believed such a 
likeness was possible between men who 
were nothing to each other!” 

“The likeness was strong, certainly, 
but hardly so close as you think. You 
only saw Harcross in the moonlight; 
if you'd seen both men by broad day, 
you'd haye seen plenty of difference be- 
tween them. The strangest thing was 
the accidental likeness in that minia- 
ture—an accident that might have cost 
Sir Francis his life. But they were 
like each other, there’s no denying that ; 
only there semblance may not be quite 
so strange as you think,” 

‘© What do you mean by that?” 

“Come, Rick, I believe you're to be 
trusted—not a man to blab every thing 
you know, or to talk where talking 
would be a breach of honor—so I'll tell 
you a secret. Those two were some- 
thing more than casual acquaintances, 
though Sir Francis doesn’t know it, and 
is never likely to know it. They were 
half-brothers !” 
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‘¢ What?” 

“Half-brothers. Ten years before Sir Lucas 
Clevedon married Miss Agnes Wilder he ran 
away with an actress, a pretty woman, and a 
woman who was, for a few seasons, the rage up 
in London, She went by the name of Mrs. Mos- 
tyn, but whether she had a husband, living or 
dead, is more than I know; and whether Sir 
Lucas ever married her is more than I know. 
But.my belief is that he did; for just before she 
died he sold an estate that his mother had left 
him, and settled every sixpence of the purchase- 
money in trust for the benefit of the son that had 
been born somewhere in Italy. Lord Dartmoor 
was one of the trustees, and I was the other ; and 
it was Lord Dartmoor made him do it, as I heard 
drop from him in the course of the business. It was 
a good lump of money that he parted with this 
way, and I knew Sir Lucas well enough to know 
that he wouldn't have sacrificed as much as a 
twentieth part of the sum for any generous or 
manly consideration—in plain words, not unless 
he was obliged. So I have always suspected 
there was some kind of marriage—if not strictly 
legal, still strong enough to frighten Sir Lucas— 
and that the poor lady was persuaded to sell her 
son’s birthright for this settlement. Sir Lucas 
had just come home from the Continent, and was 
paying his court to another lady at the time, the 
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only daughter and heiress of a great banker, a 
young lady who afterward married a nobleman, 
That courtship never came to any thing. Sir 
Lucas going down hill by this time, and 
his character had got to be pretty well known ; 
so the young lady’s father shut the door in his 
face, and he came down to Clevedon, and shut 
himself up and sulked like a wounded wild beast. 
As to his son, I don’t believe he ever took the 
trouble to see him after he left him somewhere 
in foreign parts with the poor mother. If any 
thing was wanted to be done, I did it; and when 
Lord Dartmoor died I had the whole manage- 
ment of the boy’s busine: g he came of age, 
when my trusteeship expired. We gave him a 
first-rate education—there was just enough in- 
come to do that liberally, and leave a small mar- 
gin for accumulation. “He was a clever, steady- 
going lad, and seemed to do well wherever he 
went. As a young man he was free from all his 
father’s vices. I had as much trust and con- 
fidence in him as I might have had in my own 
son, or I should never have brought: him across 
your threshold. You'll believe that of me, won't 
you, Richard Redmayne? I should never have 
brought him to Brierwood if I hadn’t thought 
him an honest man.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Rick, gloomily, “you trusted 
him, I dare say; but the wrong was done for all 
that. A stranger was brought into my house 
while I was away—a stranger who broke my 
daughter’s heart.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





















A DREAM OF SUMMER. 
HIS low-browed, half-Egyptian face, whose 
rich olive complexion, scarlet lips, and raven 
hair we fancy we see through the black and 
white of the engraving, would readily of itself 
conjure up a dream of luscious summer, even 
without the late August flowers and foliage with 
which the artist has wreathed it to complete the 
picture. And when is such a dream more wel- 
come than in these bleak days, when snow-drifts 
cumber the frozen earth, and the winter wind 
moans drearily through the leafless trees fringed 

with icicles? If it is true that none may 

“Wallow naked in December snow 

By thinking on fantastic summer's heat,” 
still the vision of the not far distant days 
when the earth will again be clad with verdure, 
and the winds of heaven will be courted as 
friends and not shunned as foes, may well assist 
us in patiently enduring the winter's cold. In 
this view, our picture is especially seasonable at 
this moment. And if this vision is grateful to 
those who sit at luxurious firesides, what must 
it be to the houseless and homeless ones, who 
shiver hungrily at every corner? ‘To them win- 
ter means death, and summer life. To them 
winter brings no geniality, holiday-making, and 
social pleasure. It is simply cold and starva- 
tion. ‘They are the ones who look for summer 
longingly, and dream of it as an angel of light, 
whose balmy wings assuage half the pangs of 
poverty and hunger. Would that the fortunate 
ones of earth would take the place of this angel, 
and equalize the seasons in a measure, by bear- 
ing for them the added burdens of winter, es- 
pecially in this holiday season, which, to be a 
true jubilee, should not witness a sad face in all 
the land! 
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MACARONI-MAKING. 
aus would never guess how macaroni is 


made if you had not 
no doubt, that they make 
Wires, or spin it out like 


seen it. You imagine, 
it like pipes, roll it on 
glass. If you are in 


Naples, and you are quite sure you don’t care 
very, very much for macaroni, you had better go 


and clear up the mystery. 

















‘SATIVN LV SUAMVAWINOUVOVA 


The moment you 


have passed the Ponte della Maddalena you see 


on either side of you trestle: 


Supporting canes which : 
ble fringe, long and yelloy 


ni hanging in the sun to dr 


Very well, and d 
boys know it y 
fringe, and just clip 
morsels that may drop. 





well, 









it in thousands. 


sin front of the shops, 
covered with a dou- 

This is macaro- 
The flies know it 
nd the little 
1 under the 





and 





the ends and pick up stray 


I saw it hanging just 


so while the ashes from Vesuvius were still 
blowing about Portici. Nothing seems to harm 
it, neither boys, nor dust, nor flies; they add to 
the flavor. Now how do you think it is made ? 
Just peep beyond the trestles there into the shop. 
“Why, by Jove, the: all naked.” No, not 
quite. ‘* What are those three fellows doing, 
jumping up and down as if they were on a see- 
saw ?” Kneading the macaroni paste. A friend 














of mine ‘ays he has seen them kneading it as 
they are doing now, but without the beam. 
‘And that horrible old Spagnoletto in the bin ?” 
He is performing the first operation to the paste 
—treading it. ‘‘ And this troop of maniacs in 
front, rushing madly backward and fi rd 
at the end of this pole, threatening to cay us 
every minute ?’’ Why, don’t you see they are 
turning the screw of the press, and below there 
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out comes the macaroni; while the boy in the 
hole fans it directly it is presented to the world. 
Then he nips it off when it has dropped a certain 
length, and hands jit to a lad, who spreads it on 
the ca and then—the sun, the dust, the flies, 
and the boys. If you wish to know any more, 
take away this importunate foreman who keeps 
jogging my elbow while I draw, and insisting on 









taking me to look at every detail, while I only 





want to sketch the whole scene at a distance. 
He will show you the yellow corn. He will tell 
you it comes from the country near Brindisi. 
He will make the wrinkled Spagnoletto put 
water—hot water, mind—on the floor, and tread 
it under your nose. He will bring you the t 
moulds at the foot of the press, through 
the paste is forced, and fit bits of macaroni 
into the holes, He will not, perhaps, know that 
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these moulds are made in England. By-the- 
bye, do you observe how the master, playing 
cards yonder in a corner, keeps looking at us a 
little suspiciously ? He half thinks we are learn- 
ing the secret of macaroni-making, to take it to 
America, and set up a rival manufactory, Never 
in America we have not got the Neapol- 
and that’s no great loss. Above 
are they say the best macaroni is made, 








but I don’t know on what the excellence de- 
pends. 

“*Macaroni is only flour and water.” ‘That's 

all, It can’t be the substance, then, that delights 

| the Neapolitans; it must be the form, There 

| must be something in the long, snaky strings 

which tickles the Neapolitan throat and palate. 

| Some gourmand wished for a throat as long as @ 


| crane’s, that he might eke ont the pleasure of 
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eating. Yards and yards of macaroni, and 
yards and yards of neck, would be the very acme 
of delight to a Neapolitan. You may catch him 
in the act, if you like, in a little street that runs 
away to the right from the Castle Nuovo. Here 
there are dozens of queer shops, with frying ap- 
paratus outside, and our Neapolitan sees his 
macaroni cooked, swallows whole bunches of it, 
or rather lets it glide down his throat, and never 
thinks—not he—how it’s made, nor of the dust 
and the flies and the boys. 








ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A New Sunscrmer.—The “ Ugly Giri” articles are a 
series of papers now being published in the Bazar, con- 
taining hints for improving the complexion, taking 
care of the hair, etc. You can order the Bazars con- 
taining them at this office. They are twelve in num- 
ber, and cost ten cents each. 

A Constant Reaper.—Make your brown merino 
with a Worth over-skirt and jockey basque. Trim 
with bias scalloped ruffles and bias bands of silk. Do 
not alter your black cashmere, Make your sacque 
shorter and half-fitting. Dress your boy in Gabrielles 
and yoke slips of white muslin, with plenty of thick 
under-clothing and warm wraps. 

Kare B.—Get a garnet or an olive*brown cashmere, 
and make by the Double-breasted Redingote pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V. Wear with sky 
blue and rose-colored neck-ties. 

M. E. C.—Lay full-length kilt pleats on a cambric 
facing for the back widths of a dress, press them 
flatly, and catch them at intervals on the wrong side 
by tapes. 

Larrpary.—Pearls are quite as appropriate as dia- 
monds for a bride. 

Cc. C.—You can get a Bazar Book of Decorwm by 
sending $1 and your address to this office. 

Mas. G. B.—Get a black silk suit, a blue-gray cash- 
mere, and a garnet silk like your samples to wear with 
your garnet bonnet. The back flounces are on the 
three back breadths only, and bows with long ends 
conceal the place where they meet the front trimming. 
Passementerie with an upright box-pleated frill is a 
pretty heading for your flounces. 

Jeane Deans.—Your darker sample is olive brown ; 
the lighter is sardonyx. Both are cashmere, which 
differs from merino in being twilled on one side and 
plain on the other, while both sides of merino are 
twilled. Blue piping would make your sardonyx suit 
look common, while a dark nut brown silk piping 
would give it character and style. A polonaise faced 
with silk and a flounced skirt is the best design for 
fine woolen suits. 

Mrs. A. M. S.—Trim the gray suit with maroon vel- 
vet, making a wrap of the gray merino, with velvet 
bands for trimming. See Bazar No, 47, Vol. V., for 
illustrations of children’s wraps, 

D. C. L.—White muslin worn over pink or blue silk 
is an appropriate concert dress for a young singer. 

§.—Water-proof cloaks look far better without trim- 
ming of any kind. The pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 11, Vol. IV., is the best model. ¢ 

Evrrn Domszy.—The blue empress cloth you sug- 
gest will be stylish, Read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 50, Vol. V., for hints about coiffures. The 
‘onnets and round hats this season differ only in hay- 
ing strings. Make your pink silk by the full dress 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. V., omitting 
the lace, and using bias gathered narrow ruffles in- 
otead.—Fresh benzine will cleanse your kid gloves. 








Menrr 1s 1r8 Own Svcorss. — Superior merits and 
cape ee hae in price, and ease of operation, 
have pl the New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing-Ma- 
chine far in advance of all other machines in the mar- 
ket. The public shows its approval of all that it is and 
does by purchasing the machines as fast as the com- 
pany can possibly manufacture them. There is no test 
of a Sewing-machine ever yet inaugurated but what has 
been used on the Improved Wilson, and in every case 
it has come off aheag of every other machine in use. 
No pains or expen: spared in the material used in 
it, or the workmanship of its construction, tomake the 

ilson every way the best, most pleasant, and most, 
durable sewing-machine in existence. It costs but 
$50, and is sold on easy payments. Salesroom at 707 
Broadway, ‘New York, and in all other cities in the U.S. 
‘The company want agents in country towns.—[{Com.] 








Facrs vor tHe Lapres,—Mrs. M. G. Puri 


xirs, Fort Ann, N. Y., has had a Wheeler & 

Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine since 1854, doing 

shirt-work and family sewing, without repairs, 

and it is now in good working order. See the 

new Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch 
* Ripper.—[Com.] 





Coryine Wurer..—B; 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Bp Benent with the greatest ease. This 


the means of the newly in- 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of ail sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 95 cents, a 


ee 
ADVERTISEMENTS: 


NICOL, DAVIDSON, & CO, 


686 BROADWAY, 
Near Great Jones Street, New York, 
Offer a Quarter of a Million Dollars’ worth of 
REAL BRONZE CLOCKS; 
MANTLE SETS, GROUPS, FIGURES; 
BISQUE, PARIAN; 
ENAMELED-BRONZE JEWEL-BOXES; 
CHINA, GLASS; 
GAS-FIXTURES AND CHANDELIERS, 
in Crystal, Gilt, or Bronze, 
At a small advance on cost of importation. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Freckles, and Tan, use Perry's M reckle 
tion. Sold by Druggists cryehee, ea eo 


ek ee ee 
FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 


Blackheads, and Fleshworms, use Perry’ ve 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy—the Great sete we 
icine. Prepared only by Dr. . PERRY, Derma- 
tologist, ao. ‘9 Bond Street, New York. 











WORK; 
Or, CHRISTIE'S EXPERIMENT. 


By Lovisa M. Atcorr. 


Author of ‘Little Women,” ‘“ Old-Fashioned 
Girl,” ‘Little Men,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER L 
OHBISTIE. 
66 UNT BETSEY, there’s going to be a 
new Declaration of Independence.” 

“Bless and save us, what do you mean, 
child?” And the startled old lady precipitated 
a pie into the oven with destructive haste. 

“T mean that, being of age, I am going to 
take care of myself, and not be a burden any 
longer. Uncle wishes me out of the way; thinks 
I ought to go, and sooner or later will tell me 
so. I don’t intend to wait for that, but, like the 
people in fairy tales, travel away into the world 
and ‘seek my fortune. I know I can find it.” 

Christie emphasized her speech by energetic 
demonstrations in the bread-trough, kneading 
the dough as if it was her destiny, and she was 
shaping it to suit herself; while Aunt Betsey 
stood listening, with uplifted pie-fork, and as 
much astonishment as her placid face was capa- 
ble of expressing. As the girl paused, with a 
decided thump, the old lady exclaimed: 

“*What crazy idee you got into your head 
now ?” 

“*A very sane and sensible one, that’s got to 
be worked out; so please listen to it, ma’am, I’ve 
had it a good while, I’ve thought it over thor- 
oughly, and I’m sure it’s the right thing for me 
to do. I’m old enough to take care of myself; 
and if I'd been a boy, I should haye been told to 
do it long ago. I hate to be dependent, and 
now there's no need of it; I can’t bear it any 
longer. If you were poor, I would not leave 
you, for I never forget how kind you have been 
tome. I am a burden to him, and I must go 
where I can take care of myself. I can't be 
happy till I do, for there’s nothing here for me. 
I'm sick of this dull town, where the one idea is 
to eat, drink, and get rich, I don’t find any 
friends to help me as I want to be helped, or any 
work that I can do well; so let me go, Aunty, 


and find my place, wherever it is.” 

“But I do need you, deary; and you mustn’t think 
Uncle don't like you. He does, only he don’t show it, 
and when your odd ways fret him, he ain’t pleasant, 
Iknow. Idon't see why you can’t be contented ; I've 
lived here all my days, and never found the place lone- 
some, or the folks unneighborly,” and Aunt Betsey 
looked perplexed by the new idea. 

“You and I are very different, ma’am. There was 
more yeast put into my composition, I guess; and, aft- 
er standing quiet in a warm corner so long, I begin to 
ferment, and ought to be kneadéd up in time, so that 
I may turn out a wholesome loaf. You can’t do this; 
so let me go where it can be done, else I shall turn sour 
and good for nothing. Does that make the matter 
any clearer?” And Christie's serioug face relaxed into 
asmile as her aunt’s eye went from her to the nicely- 
molded loaf offered as an illustration. 

“T see what you mean, Kitty, but I never thought 
on’t before. You be better riz than me, though, let me 
tell you: too much emptins makes bread poor stuff, like 
baker's trash ; and too much working up makes it 
hard and dry. Now fly around, for the big oven is 
most het, and this cake takes a sight of time in the 
mixin’.” 

“You havn't said I might go, Aunty,” began the girl, 
after a long pause devoted by the old lady to the prep- 
aration of some compound which seemed to require 
great nicety of measurement in its ingredients; for 
when she replied, Aunt Betsey curiously interlarded 
her speech with audible directions to herself from the 
receipt-book before her. 

“T ain’t no right to keep you, dear, ef you chaose to 
(take a pinch of salt). I’m sorry you ain't happy, and 
think you might ef you’d only (beat eggs, six yolks and 
whites together). But ef you can’t, and feel that you 
need (two cups of sugar), only speak to Uncle, and ef 
he says (a squeeze of fresh lemon), go, my dear, and 
take my blessin’ with you (uot forgettin’ to cover with 
a piece of paper).” 

Christie’s laugh echoed through the kitchen; and 
the old lady smiled benignly, quite unconscious of the 
cause of the girl’s merriment. 

“T shall ask Uncle to-night, and I know he won't 
object. Then I shall write to see if Mrs. Flint has a 
room for me, where I can stay till I get something to 
do. There is plenty of work in the world, and I’m not 
afraid of it; so you'll soon hear good news of me. 
Don't look sad, for you know I never could forget you, 
even if I should become the greatest lady in the land.” 
And Christie left the prints of two floury but affec- 
tionate hands on the old lady’s shoulders, as she kissed 
the wrinkled face that had never worn a frown to her. 

Full of hopeful fancies, Christie salted the pans and 
buttered the dough in pleasant forgetfulness ofall mun- 
dane affairs, and the ludicrous dismay of Aunt Bet- 
sey, who followed her about, rectifying her mistakes, 
and watching over her as if this sudden absence of 
mind had roused suspicions of her’sanity. 

“Uncle; I want to go away, and get my own living, 
ifyou please,” was Christie’s abrupt beginning, as they 
sat around the evening fire. 

“Hey ! what's that ?” said Uncle Enos, rousing from 
the doze he was enjoying, with a candle in perilous 
proximity to his newspaper and his nose. 

Christie repeated her request, and was much relieved 


when, after a meditative stare, the old man briefly an- 
swered : 


“Wal, go ahead.” 

“T was afraid you might think it rash or silly, sir.” 

“Tthink it’s the best.thing you could do; and I like 
your good sense in pupposin’ on’t.” 

“Then I may really go.” 

“Soon's ever you like. Don’t pester me about it 
till yon're ready; then I'll give you a little suthing to 
start off with.” And Uncle Enos returned to “The 
Farmer's Friend,” as if cattle were more interesting 
than kindred. 

Christie was accustomed to this curt speech and 
careless manner—had expected nothing more cordial ; 
and, turning to her aunt, said, rather bitterly : 

“Didn't I tell you he'd be glad to have me go? No 
matter! When I’ve done something to be proud of. 
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he will be as glad to see me back again.” Then her “idea was fall of enchantment for the eager girl, and, 


voice changed, her eyes kindled, and the firm lips soft- 
ened with a smile. 

“Yes, Ill try my experiment ; then I'll get rich; 
found a home for girls like myself; or, better still, be 
a Mrs. Fry, a Florence Nightingale, or—” 

“How are you on for stockins, dear?” 

Christie's castles in the air vanished at the prosaic 
question ; but, after a blank look, she answered pleas- 
antly: 

“Thank you for bringing me down to my feet again, 
when I was soaring away too far and too fast. I'm 
poorly off, ma’am; but if you are knitting these for 
me, I shall certainly start on a firm foundation.” And, 
leaning on Aunt Betsey's knee, she patiently discussed 
the wardrobe question from hose to head-gear. 

“Don’t you think you could be contented any way, 
Christie, ef I make the work lighter, and leave you 
more time for your books and things?” asked the old 
lady, loth to lose the one youthful element im her qui- 
et life. 

“No, ma'am, for I can't find what I want here,” was 
the decided answer. 

“What do you want, child?” 

“Look in the fire, and I'll try to show you.” 

The old lady obediently turned her.spectacles that 
way, and Christie said in a tone half serious, half play- 
ful: 

“Do you see those two logs? Well, that one smoul- 
dering dismally away in the corner is what my life is 
now ; the other blazing and singing is what I want my 
life to be.” 

“Bless me, what an idee! They are both a-burnin' 
where they are put, and both will be ashes to-mor- 
row ; so what difference does it make 

Christie smiled at the literal old lady; but, follow- 
ing the fancy that pleased her, she added earnestly : 

“T know the end is the same; but it does make a 
difference how they turn to ashes, and how I spend 
my life, That log, with its one dull spot of fire, gives 
neither life nor warmth, but lies sizzling despondent- 
ly among the cinders. But the other glows from end 
fo end with cheerful little flames that go singing up 
the chimney with a pleasant sound. Its light fills the 
room and shines out into the dark; its warmth draws 
us nearer, making the hearth the cosiest place in the 
house, and we shall all miss the friendly blaze when 
it dies. Yes,” she added, as if to herself, “I hope my 
life may be like that, so that whether it be long or 
short, it will be useful and cheerful while it lasts, will 
be missed when it ends, and leave something behind 
besides ashes,” 

Though she only half understood them, the girl’s 
words touched the old lady, and made her look anx- 








iously at the eager young face gazing so wistfully into 


the fire. 

“ A good smart blowing up with the bellusses would 
make the green stick burn most as well as the dry one 
after a spell. I guess contentedness is the bellus for 
young folks, ef they would only think so.” 

“T dare say you are right, Aunty, but I want to try 
for myself, and if I fail, I'll come back and follow your 
advice. Young folks always have discontented fits, 
you know. Didn't you when you were a girl?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder ef I did; but Enos came along, 
and I forgot 'em.” 

“My Enos has not come along yet, and never may; 
so I'm not going to sit and wait for any man to give 
me independence, if I can earn it for myself.” Anda 
quick glance at the gruff, gray old man in the corner 
plainly betrayed that, in Christie's opinion, Aunt Bet- 
sey made a bad bargain when she exchanged her girl- 
ish aspirations for a man whose soul was in his pocket. 

Jest like her mother, full of hifalutin notions, dis- 
contented and sot in her own idees ; a poor capital to 
start a fortin' on.” 

Christie's eye met that of her uncle peering over the 
top of his paper with an expression that always tried 
her patience. Now it was like a dash of cold water 
on her enthusiasm, and her face fell as she answered 
quickly: 

* . . . . . 

“There, there, dear, hey a good cry, and forgit about 
it,” purred Aunt Betsey, as the heavy footsteps creak- 
ed away, for the good soul had a most old-fashioned 
and dutiful awe of her lord and master. 

“J shan’t cry but act; for it is high time I was off. 
T’ve stayed for your sake ; now I’m more trouble than 
comfort, and away I go. Good-night, my dear old 
aunty, and don’t look troubled, for I'l be a lamb while 
I stay.” 

Having kissed the old lady, Christie swept her work 
away, and sat down to write the letter which was the 
first step toward freedom. When it was done, she 
drew near to her friendly considante, the fire, and till 
late into the night sat thinking tenderly of the past, 
bravely of the present, hopeful of the future. Twenty- 
one to-morrow, and her inheritance a head, a heart, a 
pair of hands; also the dower of most New England 
girls, intelligence, courage, and common-sense, many 
practical gifts, all hidden under the shy pride that soon 
melts in a genial atmosphere, much romance and en- 
thusiasm, and the spirit which can rise to heroism 
when the great moment comes. 

* . . . . . 

Christie looked back over the long, lonely years she 
had spent in the old farm-house, plodding to school 
and church, and doing her tasks with kind Aunt Bet- 
sey while a child; and slowly growing into girlhood, 
with a world of romance locked up in a heart hungry 
for love, and a larger, nobler life. 

She had tried to appease this hunger in many ways, 
but found little help. Her father’s old books were all 
she could command, and these she wore out with much 
reading. Inheriting his refined tastes, she found noth- 
ing to attract her in the society of the common-place 
and often coarse people about her. She tried to like 
the buxom girls whose one ambition was to “get 
married,” and whose subjects of conversation were 
“smart bonnets” and “nice dresses." She tried to 
believe that the admiration and regard of the bluff 
young farmers were worth striving for; but when one 
well-to-do neighbor laid his acres at her feet, she 
found it impossible to accept for her life's companion 
a man whose soul was wrapped up in prize cattle and 
big turnips. 

Uncle Enos never could forgive her for this piece 
of folly, and Christie plainly saw that one of three 
things would surely happen if she lived on there with 
no vent for her full heart and busy mind. She would 
either marry Joe Butterfield in sheer desperation, and 
become a farmer's household drudge ; settle down 
into a sour spinster, content to make butter, gossip, 
and lay up money all her days; or do what poor Mat- 
ty Stone had done, try to curb and crush her needs 
and aspirations till the struggle grew too hard, and 
then, in a fit of despair, end her life, and Jeave a tragic 
story to haunt their quiet river. 

To escape these fates but one way appeared: to 
break loose from this narrow life, and go out into the 
world aud see what she could do for herself. This 











after much earnest thought, she had resolved to try it. 

“TfI fail, I can come back," she said to herself, even 
while she scorned the thought of failure, for with all 
her shy pride she was both brave and ardent, and her 
dreams were of the rosiest sort. 

“T won't marry Joe; I won't wear myself out in a 
district-school for the mean sum they give a woman; 
1 won't delve away here where I'm not wanted; and I 
won't end my life like a coward because it is dull and 
hard. I'll try my fate as mother did, and perhaps I 
may succeed as well." And Christie's thoughts went. 
wandering away into the dim, sweet past when she, a 
happy child, lived with loving parents in a different 
world from that. 

Lost in these tender memories, she sat till the old 
moon-faced clock behind the door struck twelve, then 
the visions vanished, leaving their benison behind 
them. 

As she glanced backward at the smouldering fire, a 
slender spire of flame shot up from the log that had 
blazed so cheerily, and shone upon her as she went. 
A good omen, gratefully accepted then, and remem- 
bered often in the years to come. 

‘Thus ends the first chapter of Miss Alcott’s spright- 
ly and attractive but thoughtful new story, which 
commences in the holiday number of Henry Ward 
Beecher's Great Literary and Family Weekly—The 
Christian Union—and will be continued only in that 
paper. Miss Alcott has found the key to the popular 
heart; itis in depicting the true home life of America, 
which she makes full of zest, enjoyment, and whole- 
some earnestness. This story will be followed in The 
Christian Union by other serials from other eminent 
American pens. Edward Eggleston, Robertson Gray, 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, etc. 

The Christian Union contains contributions from em- 
inent writers of all denominations, and has matters 
of interest for every member of the household, young 
and old. Having the largest circulation in the world 
of its class, it can afford to buy for its columns the 
very best talent. 

The terms of subscription to this fine popular fam- 
ily weekly are but $3 per year, including the Illus- 
trated Holiday number, and all the numbers (or a sup- 
plement) up to Jan. 1st, containing all the opening 
chapters of Miss Alcott’s Story—presented free. To 
every subscriber is given away a beautiful $12 new 
Oleograph, a brilliant and charming work of art; or 
the $10 Pair of French Oil Chromos, ** Wide Awake” 
and “Fast Asleep"—subjects life size. Subscriptions 
should be sent to J.B. Ford & Co., Publishers, 27 Park 
Place, New York. See their prospectus in this and the 
adjoining column. 





LARGEST CIRCULATION 


IN THE WORLD! 
A FAMILY PAPER 


Which can be trusted, and which is always full of 
interest, is a necessity of the times. 
Such a one is the 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The Unsectarian, Evangelical, 
Literary, and 
Family Newspaper. 


Henry Ward Beecher, 
EDITOR. 

It has something for every member of the house- 
hold, in matters of religion, morals, politics, literature, 
art, science, agriculture, poetry, news, wholesome fic~ 
tion for young and old, and truth for every body. 

Mr. Beecher’s vigorous and characteristic pen in his 
Editorials and Star Papers, and the verbatim reports 
of his Lecture-Room Talks in Plymouth Church, are 
great attractions. There is also a large and able edi- 
torial staff. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe writes 
exclusively for the CHRISTIAN UNION, her stories, 
Sele and general articles appearing in that paper 
only. 

THE CONVENIENT FORDI is a recom- 
mendation; ENTY-FOUR LARGE QUARTO 
PAGES, folded, pasted at the back, and trimmed at 
the edges—a decided advantage for reading. 


THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS 


of this journal, it having attained thé 1 t circula- 
tion of its class in the world, has enabled its publish- 
ers to add to its excellences, strengthen its Editorial 
aes by the addition of experienced writers 
and editors, and give these 


Special Attractions 
For 1873! 


SERIAL STORIES 
BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 

‘The Publishers have arranged for several serial tales 
by the most famous American writers, to commence 
at different iods during the year, written expressly 
for the CHRISTIAN UNION. Among the authors 


thus engaged are 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
Author of ‘Little Women,” ‘‘ Little Men,” ‘‘ The 
Old-Fashioned Girl,” §c., §c. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” ‘My Wife 
and I,” ** Sam Lawson's Stories,” §c., §c., 


EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of ‘‘ The Hoosier School-Master,” ** The 
End of the World,” §c., §c. 


ROBERTSON GRAY. 


This is the nom de plume of another favorite story 
writer, heretofore known chiefly by the brilliancy, wit, 
pathos, humor, and readableness of the shorter tales 
published over his own name, 

&& The above Serials in Book form would 


cost double our subscription price. 





A SPLENDID LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS, 


Including not only those who have heretofore written 
for the CHRISTIAN UNION, but also many others 
whom our increasing resources enable us more and 
more widely to seek out and secure, among the most em- 
inent and attractive writers of England and America. 


FREE! 
The Illustrated Holiday Number. 


We present to every subscriber for 1873 a copy of 
our Illustrated Holiday Number of December 18th, 
with Christmas Pictures, Christmas Stories, and inter- 
esting matter by Mrs. Stowe, the poet Whittier, and 
many others, In this commences ‘Miss Alcott’s new 
story, the succeeding number of which up to January 
st will be sent to every subscriber. Also, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








GIVEN AWAY! 


A NEW AND EXQUISITE FRENCH 


OLHOGRAPH, 


(A name given only to the highest and choicest class of 
French and Italian Art-printing in oils—the perfection 
of oilchromos!) The Picture is a FAC-SIMILE of the 
latest and most brilliant work of the great French 
painter, Louriouon—a charming subject charmingly 
portrayed—a beautiful creation of art, entitled 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY and her PETS,” 


The color, the finish, the delicacy of conception, the 
Sweet attractiveness, and the thoroughly artistic beau- 
ty of the thing, make it a rare picture. “It was painted 
Siprealy for the Curistran Union, and will be PRE- 
SENTED TO ITS SUBSCRIBERS. The original 
Feinting cost thousands of francs; the NINETEEN 

ithographic color-stones are made by Jehenne, the 
acknowledged master of that art in the whole world. 
It is printed in Paris, and is the 


LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST 


FRENCH OIL CHROMO 


ever offered by any periodical. The size (143x214 
inches) gives a wall picture a great elegance, which, in 
the pictiire stores, easily sells for $12 00. 

This picture, while beautifully complete in itself, is 
& most charming CENTRE-PIECE for 


“Wide Awake” and “Fast Asleep.” 


those two pretty French Oil Chromos, now famous the 
continent over, and of which we have already given 
away nearly 130,000 pairs to our subscribers. They are 
still in unabated demand, and no wonder, for they win 
the heart as well as the eye, and, as’ the Advance 
Says, “Unlike nine pictures out of ten that cost a good 
deal more, one can look at them day after day and not 
tire of them.” We therefore shall continue to pre- 
sent the pair to every annular subscriber who 
prefers them. The regular market price of these beau- 
tiful pictures is ($10) Tem Dollars, size 103x124 
inches each. They are no common prints, but careful 
copies of paintings by Mrs. Anderson, the eminent 
English artist; printed in oil colors from sixteen 
stones, and equal to any chromo heretofore issued. 
The subjects are LIFE-SIZE, and can not fail to please 
all who love art or children. 

Or, we will present both the Oleograph and the 
Pair on the terms given below. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


One Year, Only $3. 


1. Every subscriber, for three dollars, shall receive 
the Canisrrax Union for one year, the Illustrated 
Holiday Number, the opening chapters of Miss Al- 
cott’s new story to January ist, and the choice be- 
tween the two picture premiums, viz.: the charming 
PAIR and the exquisite OLEOGRAP} 


$22 Worth of Pictures Free. 
HOW? LOOK! 


2. Any one sending $5 '75 shall receive the Creis- 
tian Union for two years, the Illustrated Holiday 
Number, the opening chapters of Miss Alcott’s new 
Story to January ist, and norm of the Picture Premiums. 


8. Any one sending $3 for himself and $3 for new 
subscriber (i, e., six dollars in all), shall receive one 
copy of the Cuzisrian Unroy for a year, and both Pic- 
ture Premiums; and the new subscriber shall receive 
one copy of the’paper for a year, and either of the two 
Picture Premiums he may choose; and both subscrib- 
ers shall receive the Illustrated Holiday Number free, 
and all the opening chapters of Miss Alcott’s new story 
up to January Ist. ss 












The Picture Premiums thus presented are delivera- 
ble at the publication office. If the subscriber adds 
ten cents, for expenses of wrapping, mailing, &c., of 
either premium ($3 10 altogether), the copies will be 
mailed, postpaid ; and if the subscriber sends 25 cents 
more ($3 35 altogether), the copies so mailed will be 
strongly mounted, sized, and varnished, all ready for 
framing—the pair of Chromos on card-board, and the 
Oleograph on limp canvas. Or, the Oleograph mount- 
ed on canvas and wooden stretcher, exactly like an oil 
Painting, mmntsheds &c., $3 40 (mist be sent by ex- 
press, at expense of subscriber). 

The mounted form is much the best for the sub- 
Scriber, as all pictures must be mounted before fram- 
ing, and, in the vast quantities we prepare, it can be 
done more uniformly and at a quarter of the usual ex- 
pense. Therefore, all subscribers should send for their 
Pictures mounted, 

Send money by Postal Orders, Drafts, or Registered 
Letter. Currency at the risk of the sender. 


¢@~ FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED._a23 
Srronen Corres mailed free on receipt of 6 cents. 


J.B, FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 
t2- State plainly which Premium Pic- 
ture is desired, or, better yet, send $6 for 
both, and the price tor Mounting and 
Mailing,_23 


AGENTS WANTED. 


(SEE BELOW.) 














GREAT COMBINATION, 


and the very best business opportunity ever offered is 
to be found in an Agency for taking subscriptions. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 


GREAT LITERARY FAMILY NEWSPAPER, with 
ver das ziven away the largest and best Premium 
er offered, the new and exquisite $12 00 


FRENCH OLEOGRAPH 


called Little Runawa 

and her Pets. 
{pyeographe are the choicest clus ot French Art-print- 
ag 1 olls—the perfection of chromo.) We also give 
x Superb 10 pair of Genuine French oil Chro- 
108, ** Wide Awake? and ** Fast Asleep,”? 
jects LIFE-SIZE—charming fac-similies of Original 
fe qentings. ‘This Paper has the lar gest eireulation of 
Sane in the world. Tt will next year be made better 
: Soe oe Serial tales by world-famous authors, L. M. 
oo oN Bow anv Eooueston, Hanntet BerowEr Stowe, 
day Ni ew and brilliant contributors. Ilustrated Holi- 
oe Romie, and back Nos. of Miss Alcott’s story FREE. 
ions ont taking Combination!” the largest commis- 
ana id!_ One Agent made $900 in three months; 
mie wan in 35 days; another $94 40 in one week ; 
to $10 yogi One day, and many others from $5 and $10 
Peeves day. rns year our offers are even more 
ing for the premiums, Tux Sun- 

SORIDER GETS THEM WitEN UE PAYS AGENT, 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED! 


Intelligent men and women wanted every where 
£2 Ket good territory, exclusively assigned, send early 
or circulars and terms to J. B. FORD & CO., Pubs., 


Sut, York; Boston, Mass, ; Chicago, Ill; or San Fran” 
, Cal, 





FURS. FURS. FURS. 
RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. 


Are now offering, to close the season, previous t 
taking their semi-annual inventory, 


GENUINE SABLE, SILVER FOX, 
“ERMINE, BLACK MARTIN, 
CHINCHILLA, MINK AND SEAL SETS, 
FUR TRIMMINGS, FUR ROBES, &c., 
At 2 per Cent, Less than the Cost of Importation. 


Also, 
PARIS AND CITY MADE 


EVENING AND STREET COSTUMES, 
CLOAKS, &c., 
BELOW THE COST OF MANUFACTURE. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
; Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 
ik 
emt 


STEWART & CO. 


Are offering 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


IN REAL INDIA 
CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 


REAL POINT AND CHANTILLY 

LACE DRESSES, FLOUNCES, SHAWLS, COLLARS, 
CUFFS, SETS, &. 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Paris-made 
SILK, POPLIN, AND VELVET DRESSES 
Very elegant, at about one-half the cost 
of importation. 

Seal-Skin Jackets and Sacques, only $50 and upward. 

Handsomely trimmed ditto, only $75. 

PARIS-MADE HATS, BONNETS, & 








Mourning as well as other orders for 


FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING 


Executed under superior management at short notice; 
no disappointment. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 





1829, CHARTER PERPETUAL, 


FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE C0., 


Fr 
PHILADELPHIA. 
$ 400,000 00 
2,916,316 88 
$3,316,316 88 
52,780 70 
301,876 64 
554,657 34 


1872, 


(Capital) =) ple ee 
Accrued Surplus and Premiums, - 


Cash Assets, November 30, 1872, 







Premiums, October, 1872, - 
Premiums, November, 1872, - 





Amonnt insured in the Burned 
District, Boston, - - - $458,196 00 
Amount insured on Outskirts of 
same, - = = = 39,500 00 


It hag been definitely ascertained that $2000 will 
cover dil claims upon the last item, while salvages 
already determined indicate a net loss of not over 


$400,000. 


ALFRED G. BAKER, Pres't. 
GEORGE FALES, Vice-President. 
J. W. McA LLISTER, Second Vice-Pres't. 
THEO. M. REGER, Secretary. 
SAML. W. KAY, Assistant Secretary. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 
No. 243 Broadway, New York City, 
GEO. F. REGER, Manager, 
The Agents of the Franxuty throughout the U.S. 
number nearly 1000. 
GUTS oF ANY of their FuUESpD, heir 


‘Men, Women, Boys or Girls, could not bestow 
‘one that would be BETTER appreciated than a 


OVELTY 
PRINTING PRESS 


Send for a descriptive, illustrated Pamphlet, 
containing the various Agents’ addresses, to 
BENG, O. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
$49—B51 Federal & 152 Kneeland-st's, Boston. 


No suspension of Busingss on account of Firol 
Why not have a Beautiful Complexion ? 


WHY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN SUOMI AN AGREEABLE AND EFFEOTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 


AT 80 SMALL A 0087, 


BY USING WRIGHT'S 


“ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 


Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 









CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 





LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 
Something entirely New. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 
Price in Felt, $3 00, $4 00, $5 00. 
“ Chamois, $4 00, $5 00, $6 00. 

For married or single Ladies. In ordering please 
state which and size of bust. 

Sold by all Druggists and Ladies’ Furnishing Stores, 
and at 2140 Third A) 218 Broadway; Broadway, 
cor. 29th St.; and at 7 Sixth Ave. 

Wuo L¥.—Chas. H. Crittenton, 7 Sixth Avenue; 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William Si Fraser & Lee, 
20 Beekman St. ; G. 8. Crawford & Co.,119 Fulton St. 

A. C. JACKSON, Manufacturer, 
No. 2140 Third Avenue, New York. 
LADIES’ FURS 
IN EVERY VARIETY; 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowest Prices, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, {7 °y"¢""" 


E WANT EVERY LADY who reads Harper's 
Bazar to try one of 


LORING’S DOLLAR BOXES 
Of ELEGANT FRENCH NOTE-PAPER. 
Thousands all over the country use them. They con- 
tain just what a lady requires for daily use, and have 
no equal in quality and beauty. We stamp ber rvrtraL 
or PET name on each sheet and mail to her on receipt 
of One Dollar. A. K. LORING, 


Box 5011, Boston. 


FOR THE PARLOR. 
Send a stamp for the new price-list. 

HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 743 Broadway, 

New York; also at 850 Broadway, near 14th Street. 


VCR Cone 


CLOAK VELVETS, FINE FURS, &c. Cheapest in 
the country. Send for full Winter Price-List to 
EHRICH’S: TEMPLE of FASHION, 
287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, N.Y. 
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HOW IS YOUR HEALTH? 
If you would be well and strong, read THE SCIENCE 
OF HEALTH. The best and only I.uustnatep Hraurnt 
Jovnrnat, not being the organ of any person, business, 
or institution, but an independent earnest Teacher of 
the Laws or Lire axp Hraxtn; showing how to re- 
gain and preserve Havin. Only $2 00 a year; single 
humbers 20 cents. Clubbed with either of Harper's for 
$500. Address S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


“Drunkenness and Opinm Habit. 


Dz. BEERS, 845 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
eure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence, 














1, STILL FATES!" The 5 
THAR APARULED BAR 
AP ERet hence. 

Ht a 


‘abENrs i" 
‘STAR SPANGLEO BANNER, Hisndale, 





‘entaed, or, 
Fue.” Now! 
en’ yah ib off 


CHARM FOR A HOLIDAY PRESENT to 


our suffering friend. A pair of Patent Me=- 
tallic Shields—certain cure for Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, and Nervous Headaches. Ourmost eminent phy- 
sicians use them in their practice. Price ore pair, by 
mail or express. GEO. SWEETSER, 120 Wall St., N. Y. 


I Best in the Market.” _ 








ASHW ORTEH’S 
SIX-CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 

SOLD BY 2 
The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Company. 






Auzx, Krxe & Co., Agents, New York. 














‘Phe best terms offered, AGENTS WANTED for Explorations in 


AEF RICA 


Dr. Livingstone discovered. The HERALD=STANLEY 
a Ouutt $1.00. 






Expedition complete. Large octavo now Tea 
iN 


JON PUBLISHING CO., Chi OF 

A working for us, as there is no competition, and the 

oods are wanted by every one. Address The MoKez 
Maxvracrcnrne Co., 309 Broapwaw, New York. 























ENTS _Ladies particularly—can 











Recommended by physicians »ud mothers. Re- 
tains linen diaper, ond is th 
Piaiied, on. receptor #1, by Eureka Diaper Co, 
byzB'dway, N.Y. Sold, alsoby Stewart, Clafin, 
and Drogels Fancy and Dry 
/ Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA. ‘See stam} 
f Bureka Patent Disper Co. Take no other. Agents want 


ATHUSHEK The finest touch & actic 


‘Pp 
PIANO M’F’G C0. Mme purchasers delighted. 
New Haven, Conn. The pamphlets sent free. 
GENTS WANTED for Great Fires ot History. Chi », Bos- 

A won, N. York. London etc. Causes. ‘Syatenss of Extiagaish 
ing Fire. Sates, Fire Proof Buildin, 
&c. Thrilling, Humorous, Pathetic. 
Cakes. Address Worthington, Dustin & Cc 


PARQUET FLOORS. | 
The National Wood M’f’g Co,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING. 
942 BROADWAY. 











The most durable pianos. 
The most powerful tone. 


Bank Vaults, Insurance, 
lustrated. Going like Hot 














Send Stamp for Designs. 

1 5 THE NURSERY. A Monty 
$ ¢ Magazine for Younarst Reapers, Su- 
perbly Illustrated. g@- Send stamp for a sample 
number. NOW is the time to subscribe, 

JOHN L. SHOREY, 

36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Beautiful inventions for marking Clothing 
and printing Cards, §c. Onewill do for & 
whole family. Movable Type. Profitable, 
amusing and instructive for the young: 

» Jet Printer $1. Silver $1.25. with 
& Ink, Type and neat Case, delivered by 
mail anywhere. 4 Alphabets extra Gic. 
Agents wanted. Golding & Co, 14 Kilby St, Boston. 


© THE WORKING CLASS, male or fe- 

male, $60 a week guaranteed. Respectable employ- 

mentat home, day or evening ; no capital required; full 

instructions and valuable package of goods to start with 

sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent return stamp, 
‘M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Courtlandt St., New Yor! 














Family 
Printer 
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HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
i 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 

32 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
« 32 inches long, ht 4 oz., only $12 00. 

32 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 

32 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 

Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 0z., 20 inches, 
only $4.50. 


BACK CURLS, 

Now the fashion for evening wear. Fall sets. Natu- 
rally curly. 
Size. 

Medium 

Large .. 

Extra Largs 

LONG SINGLE CURLS. 

22-inch Hair (naturally curly), enly 

yw Ke “ rhb 
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Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer whe 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843.4 687 Broadway, near Amity St., 
New York Clty. 

Will send goods, C.0.D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 

xe pom oe answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. Pleasemention Harper's Bazar when you write. 


No Lady should be without 
Mrs. GILMAN’S PATENT WORK HOLDER, 
For sale by A. T. STEWART & CO., New York; and 
at the works of the manufacturers, 
1s & Spencer Co., Lawrence St., Hartford, Conn. 


~IPPLETON’S JOURNAL, 


A Weekly Magazine of Popular 
High-class Literature. 


ENLARGED FOR 1873. 


Price 10 cents per number; or $4 00"per annum in 
advance. Subscriptions received for Twelve or Six 
Months. New Subscribers for 1873, remitting by or 
before January ist, will receive the numbers for De- 
cember, 1872, gratuitously, including an extra Christ. 
mas number. 

Any person procuring Frve Yearly Subscriptions 
for weekly numbers, and remitting $20, will be entitled 
to a copy for one year gratis. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
649 & 551 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


THE ALBERT TOILET SOAP 
7 AREPURE AND THEIR X 
PERFUME CHOICE AND LASTING.’ 


ALFRED SAVAGE & SON, Montreal; or 
= D. FINLEY, Rouse’s Point. 


rday! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
$5 to $20 Pie, ofelther sex, young or old, make more money at 


work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 
else, Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Hee ee 


Manufactured by the Florence Sewing Mach. Co. 
The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can run it. Agents wanted 
in every town. Send for Circular and pecans 
Stocking to Hinxixy Knirrine Macu, Co., Bath, Me. 


uu ask WHY we can sell First 
BLOM cies Ousave Pianos for $200? 
fab. We answer—Itcosts less than 
make any $600 Piano soli 
through Agents, all of whom make 


Fg | er ct. profit, We have 
ns Ace but ship eed = pane 
ies at Factor ‘and warral 
e * l. 5 Years. Rend or illustrated clr 
cular, in which me refer'to over OO eae 

&e. f whom you may ‘know), 
in. 44. ‘States and "Terditories. Please state where you saw 


this notice. 
ROtSe YS. Piano Cos, 865 Broadway, N. Ye 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Hanren’s Macazovy, One Year.. 
Hanren's Weexty, "One Year % 
* Hanrrn's Bazar,’ One Year...... 4 


Hanprn's Magazine, Harper's Weexty, and Haxper’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two. for $7 00. 
‘An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, or 

Bazan will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Five 

Suneoriuens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy). 

Magazine, within the United States, fs 94 cents a 
econ Peage ie Stty and Bazar, 20 cents n Year, payable at the office 
Font, yeceived. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Mumusine, of 20 conta for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time, When no date fs spect- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begi 
Seth the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 


In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrrn & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 






























s 








Terms For Apvenrtisine tn Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Hanrer’s Bazar. 5 
Harper's, Weekl.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
> 


le 
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FACETIZ. 


A Lover once wrote toa 
lady who had rejected him, 
ae that he intended to 
go “to some secluded spot 
and breathe Lich his life in 
sighs!” to which the lady 
replied by inquiring wheth- 
er they were to be medium 
orlargesize. The man has 
not since been heard from. 


aes 

Why is dancing like new 
milk ?—Becauseitstrength- 
ens the calves. 


eeeeegeeneees 
The prospectus of a girls’ 
school at Pesth announces: 
“With regard to mytholo- 
gy, we shall teach the 
young ladies all that is nec- 
essary to understand the 
modern opera bougfe.” 
eee ee 


Why is nature like a 
baby ?— Because there is 
poueely asquall when its 

‘ace is washed. 


fenton pce 
Anew dish is grape leaves 
fried in egg batter; it is 
called a French dish. A 
contemporary —_ remarks, 
“We can’t think of any 
ae that would be more 
delicious than fried grape 
leaves, unless it is a theat- 
rical poster on toast.” 
ees 


ae is a ballet-dancer a 
most inhuman creature ?— 
Because her greatest de- 
light is to execute her grand 
pas (grandpa). 


es 

It is now claimed that 
the architect of the great 
wall of China was a wom- 
an, but a woman wouldn’t 
do any thing to keep men 
ont in that ws 


ee 

A New Wonp.—A gen- 
tleman on walking up a 
hill in England found a bit 
of iron dropped from some 
machine, and deposited it 
at the nearest cottage, ob- 
serving that the owner of 
the iron might give the 
housewife something for restoring it. ‘ Oh,” said she, 
“T don’t know that; hereabouts they are not very 
givish.” 








—— ae 


MEMS. FOR MANIACS. 

Janvary, the first month of the year, took its name 
from Janus. We don’t know what Janus did without 
his name afterward. 5 

Gardening Operations. "The bulbs appear this month. 
Book your seats early. Protect your tulip beds; sit 
up with them all night, and keep your blunderbuss 
I Examine the roots of your dahlias; never 
mind if you offerid-them ; it's for their good. If you 
keep a boarding-house, attend to your borders. 

Fesrvary.—February used to come before January. 
This, however, has since then been set straight, to 
avoid confusion. 

Gardening Operations. Begin to get your annuals 
ready for next year. Give out your snow-storm stories 
to be written at midsummer. ‘Pot off well-rooted cut- 
tings of calceolarius. This is good rifle practice. Sow 
cab! ge, ‘but take ‘care’that your thread is strong 
enough. 

Maron.—March used to be called the spring month, 
In leap-year, however, the name is more properly ap- 
plied to February.. a. 

Sercentog Opetrteie Keep your beds as tidy as 
you can, ke and water them carefull; If this 
won't do, consult an’ experienced bed-maker. You 
may nail wall-fruit this month, if no one is looking. 

Arnrit.—There is a fool moon this month. Let us 
say on the 12th day, 9h. 51m, v.a., but you may fix 
any other time, if you like it better. 

dening Operations. Weed your walks, and throw 
weeds over next-door neighbor's wall. Sow climbers, 
and sit down and watch them ; this requires patience. 
Plant a biennial, and give him the slip; this is an aw- 
ful lark, and well repays the trouble. _ 

May.—Lads and lasses in the olden time used to re- 
pair to the woodlands at the dawn of se morning to 
oe May on other Ron property. Many of them 

ne got into trouble, this fine old practice has sub- 
sided. 





TOO LATE. 


DDLE-AGED Customer. “Mr. Bassbridge, my Musical Education has been 
sire to Practice some Instrument. What 





utterly Neglected, but I’ve a strong De: 
should you Advise me to take up?” 





Conscientious TRADESMAN. * Well, Sir, I should recommend the ‘I'riangle— 
or—yes—I think a Musical Snuff-box, Sir, would be the Best!” SATAN: 


























MORE SELFISHNESS, 


Gardening Operations.—You should remove bulbs 
this month; remove those belonging to the people 
next door, if you.can.. This is a good time for hoeing, 
where you can get any tick. Plant tomatoes, and see 
they turn their toes out. 

Junx.—dJune is the sixth month of the year, accord- 
ing to the common reckoning. If you don’t want to 
be common, reckon it the fifth. 

Jviy.—July was named in honor of Julius Cwsar. 
It usually follows June. 

Gardening Operations. Plant out your most forward 
chrysanthemums. - Never mind how forward they are, 
if of the gentler sex; they'll go off all the’ quicker. 
Don't let them be impudent to you, though. Gather 
seed-pods, and pop them; you won't get much. on 
them, perhaps, but never ‘mind. Stake your scarlet 
runners, and see they are properly booked. 

Aveust.—Our Saxon ancestors called August “Arn 
qonat ;” whether it came when called there is now no 

ing. 

Gardening Operations. Look over your hollyhocks, 
and make faces at your wife; take care her back is 
turned. This is a good month to throw bottle-ends 
and brickbats over the wall into the next-door peo- 
ple’s garden. 

Serremser.—September .used to be the seventh 
month; after a while, though, it got tired of being 
80. 

Gardening Operations. Dig up the things in the next- 
door garden after they are gone to bed, Plant out 
your cabbages and laugh at them; they will feel 
dreadfully ashamed of themselves. 

Ocronrr.—There is no joke about October, particu- 
larly if you haven't paid up your last quarter's rent, and 
your landlord has put the broker in. 

Gardening Operations,—Finish potting the layers of 
piccotees ; also pot your old roosters. Replant your 
shrubberies—two or three times a ay Get in your 
bulbs and draw the blinds down. arth up leeks, 
more especially if they are in the water-butt. 

Novemsrr.—There is a holiday on the 25th of this 
month, because the British evacuated New York city 
about a hundred years ago. From present appear- 
ances we should think 
that a good many of them 
came back again. 

Gardening Operations, 
Tie your blustering bo- 
reases ae Take u 
your dahlias sharply if 
they are pert. Play the 
cornet to your eae 
it encourages them. Dig 
a hole and fill it up again. 
Get over the wall and 
break the next-door peo- 
ple’s spade. 

Deocrmurr.—The Feast 
of Thor, which was cele- 
brated at the winter sol- 
stice, was called  Guil, 
from iol, or ol, which sig- 
nifled ale, now corrupted 
into yule. 

Gardening Operations, 
This is the month for 
larks, Digupevery thing. 
Get up a row among the 
cabbages. Get over the 
wall and pull the next- 
door people’s noses. 
Mulch yourprhubarb. If 
the weather is open, shut 
it up. Serenade the gar- 
den roller. Have the gar- 
den paved. 

a 

People who believe the 
current stories about in- 
telligent dogs will read 
with pleasure that a lost 
dog in Norfolk, having 
seen his master’s adyer- 
tisement in a local print, 
promptly went home. 

gene 











“We're in a, pickle 
now,” said’ a man in a 
erowd. “A regular jam,” 
said another. “‘ Heaven 
preserve us!” moaned an 
old Jady. 


es 

A soldier can not be 
eyen half a soldier if he 
is in quarters, 

nes 

“When I put my foot 
down, I'll have you to 
understand,” says Mrs. 
Nojoker, “that there's 
something there.” On 
Investigation, it was 
found to be a No, 11 shoe. 


Stee eee 
aA Game ov Prrou axp 
Toss—A life on the ocean 
wave. 


Pravrut Babe. “say, Clara, pull off your Boots and Stockings, there’s 4 good fellow, and come and help me to launch my Boat ; Uncle won't.” 


(Would you 


Every thing that enters Paris has to pay octroi duty. 
For many weeks an elegantly attired gentleman drove 
a well-appointed dog-cart from the outskirts to the 
city, being attended every evening by a neat-looking 
groom. One night the dog-cart was upset in the pres- 
ence of the gens-d’armes, who, on going to the rescue, 
noticed that the groom had not moved from his seat. 
“Come,” said one of the men. The groom preserved 
a dignified silence. ‘Come down,” cried they, angri- 
ly; “don’t'you see your master is hurt? -Are you drunk 
or stupid The groom preserved his English sang- 
Froid, and the employés, giving him a shake, discov- 
ered, to their unutterable astonishment, that he was 
made of-zinc, aud contained one hundred and fifty li- 
tres of Cognac! 





—_--—_ 


Why are teeth like verbs ?—Because they are regu- 
lar, irregular, and defective. 

ee 

Cornish people have always been, until brought into 
closer contact in later years with the rest of the world 
by the railway, very unsophisticated. During the 
Crimean war a jady went into a shop in Penzance to 
purchase groceries. While she was there an old 
woman from the country came in and asked for some 
candles, for which she had to pay a higher price than 
usual. 

““Why should you ask more for the candles than I 
haye always paid?” inquired she. 

“Tt’s owing to the war,” says the shop-keeper, “that 
the price is raised, for candles are become dearer.” 

“Tor!” ejaculates the poor old woman, holding up 
her hands. ‘Well, I never knowed afore that they 
fight by candle-light! Well, to be sure!” 

os 

An enthusiastic Berliner Pesala on the coast of 
Guinea obtained a bust of his well-beloved emperor 
to present to a friendly chief in the slave line of busi- 
ness. It was a plaster of Paris affair (the bust), and 
in order to give the effect of a bronze work of art of 
high value fhe Berliner bestowed a few artistic coats 
of black upon it. The chief received the bust with 
pleasure, and remained in contemplation of it for some 
‘time. The Berliner was astonished at the marked ef- 
fect, and-asked for an explanation of the long and 
mute wonder, believing 
it to be due to his artistic 
efforts. 

‘Thereply was this ques- 
tion, “ And is this really 
the great emperor who 
conquered his no less 
mighty neighbor 2” 

“Indeed it is, Koniglich 
roheit,” replied the Ber- 
liner. 

“Then,” responded the 
negro ruler, “I am in- 
deed delighted, for I see 
that the great conqueror, 
the mighty Emperor Will 
iam, is as Lamy—a negro. 

The effect Of his artis- 
tic’ performance aston- 
ished the good Berliner. 

SS 

What is the difference 
between a farmer and a 
Seamstress 2—The farm- 
er gathers what he sows, 
and the seamstress sews 
what she®gathers, 

ee 

A young couple were 
sitting together-in a ro- 
mantic spot, with birds 
and flowers about them, 
when the following dia- 
logue ensued : 

_ ‘My dear, if the sac- 
rifice of my life would 
please thee, most gladly 
would I lay itat thy feet.” 

Oh, Sir, you are too 
kind!’ But “it just re- 
minds me that I. wish 
you'd leave off using to- 

ace 

“Can't think of it, 
Its a habit to which I 
am wedded.” 

“Very well, Sir; since 
this’ is the way you lay 
down your life for me, 
and-as you are alread 
wedded “to tobacco, L'il 
take good care you are 
never wedded to me, as 
it would be bigamy.” 

pees 

















When is a man like a 
» cannon-ball ?—When he 
looks round. 


gees, 

What weed does a gar- 
dener seldom object to 
see 2—A cigar in his own 





mouth, Strait-Jacket.” 


il | | 





German Tattor, “ Yaas—yaas; 


Hosted by OO e 
Googl 


[January 18, 1873. 


A female novelist com- 
menced her last work thus: 
“The sin had sunk into 
his western bed, but draw- 
ing the golden’ clouds up 
too high to hide his face, 
allowed his shining toes to 
protrude at the other end, 
thus casting a faint pink- 
ish and crimsonish glow 
over nature’s fa 








ees 

If a spoonful of yeast 
will raise fifty cents’ worth 
of flour, how much will it 
take to raise funds enough 
to buy another barrel with? 


ee 

That was a good though 
rather a severe pun which 
was-made by a student in 
one of our theological semi- 
naries (and he was not one 
of the brightest of the class, 
either), when he asked, 
“Why is Professor — the 
greatest revivalist of the 
age?” and on all “ giving 
it up,” said, “Because at 
the close of every sermon 
there is a ‘Great Awaken- 
ing.” 

AShakspearean was read- 
ing A Midswmmer Night's 
Dream to the sailors of a 
ship on which he was cross- 
ing the Atlantic, and they 
listened with pleasure till 
he came to the passage 
which describes “a mer- 
maid sitting on a dolphin's 
back,” when an, old salt 
burst out, “‘Thht’s non- 
sense! A dolphin’s back 
is as sharp as a razor, and 
no mermaid could ride one 
till she’d saddled him.” 

ees 

How To prevent Fits— 
Buy ready-made boots. 

a 








The sharpest so far, this 
Month is the girl who 
Makes her unsuspecting 
father the daily bearer of 
sweet missives to a clerk in 
his office who has been for- 
bidden to visit his employ- 
= er’s house. She pins the 
letter in the old man's cloak, and when he reaches 
the office and throws off the garment the clerk gets 
it and responds by the same carrier. 


believe it, she wouldn't. 


eee 

A compositor in a Southern printing-office was es- 
corted home the other night by a squad of dogs. The 
only remarkable thing about the occurrence was the 


rapid time made. 


A well-known Connecticut clergyman had a deacon 
who insisted upon leading, the singing at the prayer- 
meetings, He was a great blunderer, and he sang all 
the sad and melancholy tunes he could think of. ‘The 
hymn was given out, 


“T love to steal a while away.” 


The deacon began, “I love to steal”—to Mear, where 
he broke down. He started with Dundee—“I love to 
steal.” The third time he commenced and broke 
down, when the pastor arose and gravely said, “Iam 
sorry for our brother's propensity. Will some brother 
pray?” ‘ 

The following scene, it is said, took usce in a Pa- 
risian magasin. An elegantly dressed lady asked to 
see some materials for paletots. The shop-man mount- 
ed the steps, and took down several pieces of strij 
velvet. ‘‘The rain would spoil it,” said the lady; 
“show me some swan-skin.” Several pieces being 
laid upon the counter, ‘Too thick,” said the lady, 
after an examination of ten minutes; “show me 
some ladies’ cloth.” Several great rolls were laid be- 
fore her. They were too thin. Then came velvet, 
silk, satin, moiré, until the counter disappeared under 
the piles Of stuffs, behind which stood the nearly in- 
visible shop-man, still patient and polite. At last, “I 
have decided,” sald the customer, “‘in favor of flannel, 
blue flannel.” Ten or twelve pieces were placed upon 
the heap. ‘“ That will do,” she said, after a long and 
minute scrutiny. _“ How much will it take to make a 
dog’s paletot?” and she held up a microscopic toy 
terrier. 


“A paletot 2” asked the shop-jan, not at all discon- 
certed, and appearing to make a mental calculation. 
“Will it have pockets, madame 2” 
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PERHAPS HE WAS RIGHT. 


_ Swett. “I want you to make me a Short Coat without Tails or Seams 
in the Back, Do you know what I mean?” 


I know vat you varnt. You varnt a 
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IMPROMPTU FURNITURE. ~ 


A VERY simple method of preparing a very 
tasteful little table or work-stand we find 
described in an old English paper, which will no 
doubt interest numerous readers of the Bazar. 

._ The plan is to take a square or round board, 
intended for the top, and cover it with buff 
chintz, very tightly drawn, and fastened down 


Fig. 1.—Gros Gram axp Sinz 
3 Gauze Dress, 
‘or description see Supplement: 


with tacks on the under side. 


Fig. 2:—Totre axp Farrer Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
mient, No, XIIL, Figs, 42%, 42-44%, 44°, 


Then take dark 
paper of some color that will contrast well—ma- 
roon velvet or deep blue—and cut out leaves of 
yarious sizes, flowers, or any geometrical design, 
and paste them on very smoothly as a border, 
finishing off the edge with a fringe of the same 
color as the figures. This will commend itself 
to many on account of its cheapness; and who- 
ever has in the house the bottom of a butter firkin 





Fig. 3.—Pourr pe Sor ANp 
Tarvatan Dress. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 25, 1873. 


will have a table-top already provided, and may 
thus complete a really useful little stand for an 
upper chamber. For a parlor the plan may be 
still further improved, and at the same time will 
afford something more appropriate, and corre- 
sponding better with the other furniture. 

Take a circular or square board of light-col- 
ored wood—oak, poplar, maple, or, if nothing 
better can be had, of white pine, well seasoned. 


Fig. 4.—Gros Grain AND Stk Gauze Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
For description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs 45-52. 


Fics, 1-5,—LADIES’ BALL AND EVENING DRESSES. 





SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, 


If convenient, let it be grooved or moulded neat- 
ly around the edge, and varnish it with a coat 
of any kind of white filling varnish, rubbing it 
smooth, when dry, with fine sand-paper. Now 
cut out of black-walnut veneers, such as are made 
very thin for covering walls, leaves or figures to 
form a wreath, or centre pieces and corners, ac- 
cording to taste. One of the prettiest and sim- 
plest wreaths may be composed of ivy leaves of 








ej 


Fig. 5.—Smx Gauze Dress, 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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different shapes and sizes, with berries put on in 
clusters. Cut all the leaves with stems, but 
make some to curve to the right and others to 
the left, so as to facilitate the arrangement of 
them into wreaths or sprays. Then fasten them 
on with thin white glue, pressing them entirely 
flat and close, and when dry varnish the whole 
surface with one or two coats of dammar. This 
is perhaps the simplest and cheapest plan for ob- 
taining an excellent imitation of inlaid work, and 
may be applied to a great variety of other articles, 


eens 


SNOW-BOUND. 


How did it happen? Well, you see, 
Charley called for Mary or me; 
Sleighing good, and neither loath, 
Only wished he could take us both, 
So he said. And grandmother smiled, 
Nodding at me, ‘‘ Dress warmly, child.” 

He looked at Moll 

As if to say: 

Too bad; but we 

Shall ride some day. 
While I, half prompted not to go, 
Yet feeling, somehow, forced, you know, 
Ran to get ready, blithely humming, 
Never dreaming of what was coming. 


A dear little sleigh and robes—so. nice! 
And though the air was cold as ice, 
I didn’t care one bit, not L. 
And that horse of Charley’s seemed to fly; 
While the sleigh-bells’ ching-a-ling, clear and sweet, 
Kept tune to my heart’s bewildered beat, 
With a ching-a-ling-ching, 
And Charley singing, 
“What would you do, love?” 
Through their ringing. 
Every thing was so perfect and bright 
And sweet and warm—for a winter night— 
That—that—in fact, though only sleighing, 
I hardly knew what Charley was saying. 


Snow-bound? Ah, that is only his joke; 
There wasn’t a storm, and nothing broke, 
And we weren’t half dead with cold and fear, 
Nor buried in drift, as he’d have it appear, 
It’s only his way of letting you know 
Of what befell o’er the crispy snow, 

While ching-a-ling-ching 

We slid along, 

And Charley forgot 

To end his song, 
And I—well, I was quiet too, 
For where was the use, when Charley knew? 
All in a breath the past grew clear, 
And life shone forth, so dear, so dear! 


“ Drifts,” indeed! and “ Pity we went!” 
You might have guessed what his “ snow-bound” 
meant. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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YG Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of full-sized patterns, descrip- 
tions, and illustrations of Ladies? Ball, Evening, 
and Reception Toilettes ; Walking Suits ; Dresses 
Sor Children under Four Years old; Fichus, 
Bretelles, Fans, Hair Ornaments, Cigar-Holders, 
Key-Bags, Easy-Chairs, Tidies, etc., etc.; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 
ees 


THE LIBRARY. 


C is a cheering proof of the general recog- 
nition of the importance of books that 
no modern house of the least pretensions is 
without an apartment appropriated express- 
ly for keeping and professedly using them. 
The library, so called, is not always, it is 
true, as may be pretended, a place for read- 
ing and study. 

The suddenly made rich and uncultivated 
man in building his new house resolves that 
it shall have the completeness of a grand 
mansion, and gives his orders to the archi- 
tect not to satisfy such tastes as he may 
possess, but to absorb the large sum of mon- 
ey he is willing to spend for the display of 
his newly gotten wealth. He will have, 
he declares, all that dollars can pay for, 
and, of course, his new house “must not be 
without a butler’s pantry and a library,” 
which, though in reality they have no more 
connection than the Paradise Lost of Mix- 
TON and a sirloin of beef, he associates to- 
gether as the essential appurtenances of a 
dignified residence. The library, however, 
though its richly carved book-cases may be 
as indiscriminately filled as the dusty shelves 
of a street bookstand, is not without its 
good effeet. Books seem to exercise a refin- 
ing influence by their mere presence, though 
they may never be read. We may grant 
that the master of the house seeks his li- 
brary only as the quietest place wherein to 
doze over his newspaper or sleep off the ef- 
fects of his heavy dinner, and that his splen- 
didly bound volumes are in reality no near- 
er to him than the gilded cornices of his 
eciling, yet the apartment and its contents 
are a desirable possession. The children 
are brought up with the consciousness at 
least that there are such things as books, 
and a place nominally provided for the study 
of them, and it is presumed that, with a 
better opportunity of education, they will 
have a livelier sense of the proper use of both 
than their unappreciative and somnolent 
sire. 

All houses of sufficient extent to admit of 
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it should have a room set apart for a library. 
This ought not to be that stately apartment, 
perpetually smelling of morocco, varnish, 
and new carpet, of many fashionable man- 
sions, which, with its richly carved rose- 
wood, plate-glass, and book backs of gilt, is 
kept to exhibit to company as one of the 
series of show-rooms in which the proprie- 
tor of the house delights to display his mon- 
ey’s worth. 

According to our notion, the library should 
be essentially a room for use. This, indeed, 
should be of an especial kind. As study and 
reading are the purposes of the library, it 
should be reserved for these, and none of the 
other occupations and diversions of the fam- 
ily ought to be allowed to interfere with 
them. Nothing is more favorable to the ac- 
quisition of the habit of using books than 
having them of easy access, and collected 
together in a place convenient for their pe- 
rusal. In ordinary families the library, as 
we call it, or study, as it may be termed, 
might be used, under proper regulations, as 
a place for the youthful members of the fam- 
ily to prepare the lessons set for them at 
school and college, and should have all the 
conveniences they may require. 

The literary, scientific, or professional 
man will, of course, have his library to suit 
his particular purpose. His books and the 
apartment which contains them are like the 
tools and workshop of a mechanic, and are 
to be adapted more or less to his special 
vocation. Our general remarks are there- 
fore, of course, less applicable to his require- 
ments than to those of others. The library 
we have in view is essentially a family one. 
The room appropriated to the purpose should 
be spacious, properly ventilated, and partic- 
ularly well lighted. As it is chiefly intend- 
ed for books, it would be well to select an 
apartment with broad, unbroken walls, that 
there may be sufficient space for the cases to 
contain them. If practicable, the library 
should have a window, or windows, at both 
ends, and but one door. Open shelves are 
better than closed cases. In all real libra- 
ries the books are exposed without glass or 
other cover, so that they may be convenient- 
ly got at without any preliminary fumbling 
with a key at a lock, than which there is 
nothing more trying to a man in the heat 
and impatience of research. There can be 
little risk in thus exposing books, or the 
bookseller and the librarian would not ha- 
bitually do so with their valuable stocks and 
collections. The freest circulation of air is 
essential, in fact, to the preservation of 
books from the effects of moisture and dam- 
age from worms. The cases, accordingly, 
had better be open, and always kept a short 
distance away from the wall. All the pro- 
tection ordinary books require may be se- 
cured by means of strips of cloth tacked to 
the edge of each shelf. This will prevent 
the accumulation of dust. Judicious use is, 
after all, the best preservative, but if the 
contents of the library are only kept for 
show, it will be necessary to treat them with 
all the nursing care required by any other 
fine furniture. 

Books themselves are always the most in- 
teresting and becoming objects for the eye 
to rest upon, especially in a library. All 
concealment, therefore, of them, by means of 
drapery or any other contrivance of the up- 
holsterer, is inappropriate and contrary to 
every dictate of good taste. When we be- 
hold any thing of the kind we have imme- 
diate suspicion of asham. We recall to mind 
how once we eagerly opened the plate-glass 
doors of a book-case draped with beautiful 
pink satin, radiating in glistening pleats 
from a central sun of gilt, in expectation of 
finding some choice literature worthy of 
being thus magnificently embalmed. The 
doors yielded quickly to our impatient 
haste, when, lo and behold, we don’t know 
how many white pots of jam, all in a row, 
stared us in the face! These were undoubt- 
edly creditable illustrations of the house- 
wifery of the dame of the mansion, and de- 
lectable specimens of their kind, but they 
were not the sweets which we were in search 
of. 

The book-cases, which are the chief fur- 
niture of a library, are much more convenient 
for use when they are made only so high 
that the uppermost shelf may be within easy 
reach of the outstretched arm. When thus 
constructed low, they moreover offer good 
foundations for statuettes and busts, and 
have a more tasteful effect. 

A table with a solid hold upon the floor, 
@ broad cloth-covered surface, and numerous 
easy-sliding drawers, a few well-cushioned 
chairs, and a thick carpet or rugs, are the 
chief requirements of the library, in addition 
to the books and the cases which contain 
them. Most students, however well-warmed 
may be the apartment in which they work, 
are liable to suffer from coldness of feet. 
Instead of attempting to remedy this by 
raising to an excessive degree the general 
temperature of the room, it is better to make 
special provision for the warmth of the feet 
by having a fur skin of some kind or other 














for them to rest upon. In case of protract- 
ed study or writing, it is well to vary fre- 
quently the posture of the body, and there- 
fore we would recommend, in addition to the 
library table, a standing desk, or pult, as it is 
called by those most persistent of students, 
the Germans, who universally use it. 

It is a common mistake, we think, to em- 
ploy concentrated instead of diffused light 
for night-work, Where necessity compels 
the economy of a single lamp, it is no doubt 
better to have a shade to confine its limited 
brightness to the point where it is especially 
required by the eye. Where, however, no 
such motive prevents a free supply of arti- 
ficial light, the more complete and diffused 
it is, the better it will be, both for clearness 
of vision and the health of its organ. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
©@f Rectangularity. 

Y DEAR THADDEUS, —Among the 

earlier social sketches of Leech—and 
they will all become more interesting and 
valuable as time passes—there is one which 
shows “Where you should not dine on 
Christmas-day.” It reveals a chill British 
interior. There is a drawing-room in which 
the chandelier is still in the bag and the 
chairs are covered. The family is assembled 
in full dinner dress. The British father in 
white waistcoat and cravat stands,with his 
back to the fire, his hands in his pockets, 
and his big, mean, mutton-chop-whiskered 
face lifted superciliously toward a youth 
who has unfortunately called, upon the 
chance of an invitation to dinner. Three 
wretched British young ladies with curls 
and low-necked dresses sit in a row upon 
a family sofa. Behind them the British 
brother lifts his chin and draws on his 
white gloves, and separated from the sis- 
ters by a table sits a meek young woman 
in black, evidently a cousin from the coun- 
try—a poor relation, The chilly British 
matron sits upon the other side of the rogm 
with the aunt and uncle; and the whole 
family freezes the hapless youth as he en- 
ters, feeling, too late, that this is the very 
place where you should not dine on Christ- 
mas-day. Of course he escapes as soon as 
he can, and is off to some happy, hilarious 
home where there is less white cravat, and 
where he is not impaled at every turn upon 
the sharpest angles. 

We call it the British home, but the angu- 
larity is not confined to Britannia. With a 
very small effort of the imagination I enter 
similar drawing-rooms, where the chairs and 
tables and sofas and book-cases are on their 
chilliest good behavior, where the rugs lie 
with mathematical precision, and the place 
of every trifle upon the mantel or upon the 
table has evidently been determined by ex- 
act calculation. There are houses of such 
angular perfection that you would be afraid 
to stand if you were not more afraid to sit. 
What would happen in either case is incon- 
ceivable. Every thing is very splendid and 
costly, but somehow it is all carved in ice, 
A blazing wood fire in the gorgeous parlors 
seems an impropriety, and the crackling and 
sputtering of coal should bring a blush to 
the well-regulated cheek. The very books 
upon the shelves turn upon the humble spec- 
tator disdainful backs bristling with gilt. 
Somehow one of these superb interiors, over 
which morbid Propriety, the god of right- 
angled triangles, presides, is like a magnifi- 
cent mausoleum of apis lazuli, a vast refrig- 
erator, a glittering grotto hewn out of a 
glacier. 

And what, tell me—what are children to 
do in such a house? Poor things! they 
can not resist the baleful influence. They 
become rectangular too. They are always 
upon dress parade. The cool admonitions 
shower them like snow-flakes. “Adolphus, 
my dear, I am surprised!” “ Melissa, my 
love, you forget yourself!” Warmth, eager- 
ness, spontaneity, impulse, are the mortal 
sins. They aré put under the ban. Now 
it is the business of children to romp, to 
roar, to racket, and turn the home into a 
Pandemonium. Have you grizzly bears in 
the dining-room? Is that a squadron of cay- 
alry coming down stairs? These are the be- 
coming questions in a house full of children. 
But in the house of angles silence reigns 
and enthusiasm is regulated. You wouldn’t 
dine there on Christmas-day. No. And 
when would you dine there, if you could 
help yourself? 

I am far from always holding the mistress 
of the household responsible for the rectan- 
gularity. It is often a horrid enchantment 
which seizes her and sways her helplessly. 
I am very sure, for instance, that little Mrs. 
Prism wishes that her house were not so 
“ faultily faultless.” But what can she do? 
She is unhappy if a single hair of her head 
is not in its proper place. If she saw “a 
speck of dust” upon one of the mantels or 
upon a drawing-room table, I tremble for 
the consequences. If any piece of furniture 
were “worn,” or there were confusion any 
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where—if any body’s shawl or coat or India 
rubbers were in the wrong place, or there 
were a book left upon the sideboard, or a 
stray piece of work upon a chair or a sofa— 
little Mrs. Prism’s self-reproaches and wrath 
would be so bitter that life itself would be 
a mere burden. Now what is she todo? Is 
she to descend to breakfast with her head 
disheveled? Or shall she deliberately de- 
range the good order of her drawing-room? 
Is she to encourage the deposition of dust 
upon the table? You might as well ex- 
pect her to wear her shoe down at the heel, 
or to carry a ragged pocket-handkerchief. 
She can not help herself. Do you not see 
people who never appear to be well dressed, 
although they may wear the finest of clothes, 
made by the most skillful of tailors and 
dress-makers? We can be what we please, 
can we? Then, Master Riquet, please to 
stand straight as Apollo. Oh, you didn’t 
mean that? Then, Madame Gruffenuff, will 
you kindly fit this glass slipper to your 
foot? You can not doit. No: and neither 
can little Mrs. Prism be other than so prim 
and proper and angular that you might hang 
game for a month by her domestic hearth 
and it would not thaw. 

Is this rectangularity any more agreeable 
when it is the rule of daily life? I meet 
Todger in the street, and I say, pulling out 
my watch, “Todger, ’tis half past twelve; 
let us go and have an oyster.” The poor 
man looks at me and says, “ Very sorry, but 
I never lunch until half past one.” We have 
not met for a year. We were friends once. 
To this sympathetic breast he confided that 
hopeless passion for Desdemona, who mar- 
ried as you know—and now he is very sorry, 
but the laws of the Medes and Persians for- 
bid his lunching an hour earlier. Friend- 
ship, good-fellowship, the nameless pleasures 
of a cheerful—oyster (no, my dear Thaddeus, 
you thought that I was going to say glass, 
and so expose myself to teetotal excom- 
munication)—all these are nothing in com- 
parison with his “regular system.” The 
fellow to whom I put out a cordial hand has 
pierced my heart with the iey point of an 
angle. I call upon Mrs. Muff. She is con- 
stantly gauging the temperature, and in the 
midst of conversation she exclaims that it 
must be very warm, and sweeps across the 
room to consult the mercury. “Bless my 
soul!” says Mrs. Muff, “seventy degrees! I 
never allow the mercury to rise above sixty- 
seven, or, at the very most, sixty-seven and 
ahalf”” I, however, am not uncomfortable. 
In fact, I can stand a heat of seventy-two 
degrees, and in a room without an open fire 
I am never comfortably warm, although I 
may suffocate. Mrs. Muff opens the door or 
the window, “for nothing,” she says, “is so 
bad as a hot room, and we Americans always 
sit in such ovens.” “Yes, madame; last 
year the mercury in the house in which I 
was staying marked ninety-eight degrees,” 
“Heavens! Mr. Bachelor, and you live to tell 
the tale?” ‘“’Twas in August, ma’am!” 
“La! Mr. Bachelor, you will have your 
jest.” Yes—but why not ask me whether I 
was suffering with the heat? Nothing so 
selfish as the rectangular rule of life. 

Even in traveling in the cars we can not 
escape it. I am sitting comfortably by a 
window. The air is not agreeable, but it is 
not very bad; and I see with apprehension 
a severe-looking lady entering at the door. 
There is a certain high resolution upon her 
firm features, and I perceive at once that 
she has stepped upon the platform with a 
fixed theory of the situation. The car is 
full; it is hot; the air is poisonous—these 
are her data. As she enters she looks rapidly 
at the windows, which are closed, yet the 
ventilators are open. To my dismay, she 
makes for the seat before me, saying, as she 
pushes along, “Horrible! What air! The 
black hole of Caleutta was nothing to it! 
Whew! whew!” I have already a cold, and 
I know what is coming. Up goes the win- 
dow, and an icy blast dashes at me. In- 
stantly every body in the car is uncomfort- 
able. “Frightful air! frightful, frightful!” 
says my severe neighbor, in a tone which 
defies the whole ‘company. “We shall all 
be asphyxiated.” Very well, madame, sup- 
pose we are. We must all die some time, 
and why not of asphyxia as well as pnen- 
monia? Her confounded right-angled rule 
stabs us all right and left. Because fresh air 
is good, shall we be forced to take draughts 
of ice? My dear lady, why not have your 
rules of courtesy as rigid as those of venti- 
lation? 

The famous Mrs. Comus was truly arectan- 
gular person. There are twelve months in 
the year, said that lady, and three in each 
season, Our clothing should be adjusted to 
each. Therefore Mrs.Comus closed her win- 
ter wardrobe on the Ist of May, and opened 
that for summer. On the 2d of May the 
mercury might be any where toward the 
bulb, but it was after the day appointed for 
putting on thinner garments, and if the 
weather did not choose to correspond to the 
rule it was certainly not the fault of Mrs. 


Comus, CO only responsible for her 
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rules, and for their rigorous enforcement. 
And even my cousin Blandina, when she was 
younger, hedged herself about with the 
thorniest angles, and tried to lay out her 
whole life with a kind of stiff Versailles for- 
mality. In those ancient days of our youth I 
used to run into her house and whip out an 
apple or a sugar-plum for the young people. 
“My dear cousin,” she said to me, as she 
confiscated the contraband, “my children 
never eat between meals, and under no cir- 
cumstances could I permit their stomachs to 
receive candy. Thank you very much, but 
’tis impossible.” Or I went in, smiling, with 
a ticket to the Midsummer Night’s Dream, or 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, and proposed to 
take a pair of younglings to the play. “No, 
thank you! they never go to the play; and, 
besides, it would take Selina from her prac- 
ticing, and keep them both up long after bed- 
time. They always go to bed at eight.” In 
vain I pleaded Christmas, holidays, a little 
spree, a wise departure from the code.. The 
rectangularity was invincible. The only 
thing considered was going to bed at eight 
o'clock. 

Selina has her own children now, and 
when the fatal hour strikes in the very midst 
of a game, although the rule is eight o’clock, 
there is another rule that overbears it; and 
that other rule is that rules should now and 
then be broken. Bacon says that modera- 
tion should be the law, but an occasional 
excess is good. I suppose he means sherry 
as the roadster, so to speak, and now and 
then a foaming beaker of Champagne as the 
racer! I hope that you understand me, 
Thaddeus, for if I were to put this letter 
into a sermon, I should select for my text, 
“Tt is the letter that killeth,” and exhort 
my congregation to eschew rectangularity. 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SHORT SKIRTS. 

Eee of fashion are again taking a de- 

cided stand in favor of short skirts for street 
suits. Whether the fresh protest against the 
slovenliness of long skirts is merely a return of 
good sense, or is caused by the fact that the newest 
Parisian costumes are short enough to escape the 
ground, we can not tell; but the effect is good, 
and we are glad to chronicle it. A leading mo- 
diste says her most fashionable customers are or- 
dering their costumes made shorter; or else, if 
the skirts are made long enough to train slight- 
ly, when used in the house or carriage, they are 
invariably provided with numerous loops and 
buttons to shorten them when worn in the street. 
Ladies have found it difficult to shorten their 
skirts gracefully, to prevent them from looking 
bunchy, or from “dipping” between the loops ; 
but it is quite possible to do this, provided enough 
loops and buttons are supplied. The best plan 
is to put the loops on the outside of the skirt a 
short distance below the belt. Instead of braid 
or cord loops, use tiny squares of silk (doubled or 
lined with muslin), in each of which a button- 
hole is made. Find the extra length of the skirt 
beyond walking length, and place the button-hole 
Squares exactly that length below the belt at in- 
tervals of six inches, beginning in the middle of 
the first side gore, and continuing all around the 
back and sides of the skirt. ‘The buttons to 
which these are to be fastened are small moulds 
covered with silk, and should be placed just be- 
low the belt. If these directions are followed, 
and the skirt is looped before being put on, it 
will be found to be a graceful, trim short skirt. 


SKATING SUITS. 


The skating season has returned, and with it 
appear some jaunty new skating costumes. Utili- 
ty and warmth, rather than elegance of material, 
are desirable in these pretty outfits, hence the 
Popularity of the thick twilled flannel dresses 
and the ‘sailor “ toggery” that young girls and 
children have adopted for the rink. A dark 
navy blue flannel dress with ample sailor blouse, 
4 straight clinging skirt trimmed with bands of 
lighter blue cashmere, and a scarf of the cash- 
ere knotted loosely around the hips, is an ef- 
lective dress for ® young skater, and serviceable 
also, as it will not be injured by contact with 
the ice. If worn over thick under-clothing, an 
extra wrap will not be needed during the heating 
exercise. Similar dresses are made of black 
preolen, stuffs, brightened by scarlet merino 

ands, and of gray twilled flannel with blue 

0 ner Pockets, collar, cuffs, and sash. -Young 
on = Wear these dresses quite short, giving oc- 
cational glimpses of the blue or scarlet stocking 
on © match the dress. The Scotch plaid 
coe aa once 80 popular with skaters are now 
3 ned to very young children. Young ladies 
5 pest at the rink in the short woolen suits worn 
ae © street. The roughly twilled camel’s-hair 
Se ee wath fur border and yelvet skirt, 
a a some wintry costumes suitable for 
aa Rr . Fine English blue water-proof, 

id the dark blue ladies’ cloth suits, with trim- 

is ea and huge buttons, are worn 

k * 4sussia leather, fastened by wide 
ase or filigree that look like Dees tiniee and 
REee ich dangle fanciful bags and chatelaine 
eee he cap is a seal-skin turban, or else 
i in ‘y * ‘yrolienne of felt, with a gay wing stuck 
denies and, and the top of the high crown 
ayaa ma else caught down on the side by a 
forcheas e hair is combed straight up from the 
ine oY a nape of the neck and arranged 
wo ny knot on top of the head, and this knot 
meealed by the turban ; a fringe of the hair 


droops over the forehead, and the sides are 
‘ flutiy” rather than smooth. School-girls wear 
two long plaits of hair braided only half their 
length, tied with gay ribbon, and the ends left 
flowing. ‘The rich velvet and showy velveteen 
suits worn when skating first came into fashion 
are now seldom seen. 
FUR ROBES. 

The sleighing carnival of midwinter has 
brought into use the loveliest fur robes. There 
are fashions in carriage robes as in other things, 
and the caprice this season is for dark robes 
made of the skins of the brown beaver, the 
wolverine, and the black or brown bear, instead 
of the white-fox robes that ladies once preferred 
for their carriages and sleighs. Most fashiona- 
ble of all for a lady’s use are the brown-beaver 
robes, smooth, reddish-brown, and glossy, resem- 
bling dark seal-skin, These are lined with 
bright blue or scarlet cloth that is pinked on the 
edges and extends beyond the fur to form a 
border: they cost from $100 to $150. Next in” 
choice is the shaded yellowish-brown ‘‘ wolver- 
ine” robe, which costs from $75 to $120. The 
favorite black-bear robes cost from $100 to 
$175. The long fleece of the brown bear is the 
color of mink fur, but less soft, and is used for 
gentlemen’s cabs and sleigh robes: price $75. 
Lynx robes of soft light grayish fur are less ex- 
pensive, costing about $45. The black genet 
robes cost from $40 to $50. Among the white 
robes that are still used, especially for sleighs, the 
handsomest is the long soft fleece of the white 
fox, resting like a snow-drift on its gay-colored 
lining: $75 to $100 is the range of prices. The 
white-bear robes cost from $100 to $175. A 
very dainty and inexpensive robe for a lady’s 
coupé is of white Astrakhan, the skin of the Ice- 
land lamb: price from $30 to $50. A novelty 
for ladies is a robe of the fleece of the white 
merino sheep, ‘‘tipped,” as the furriers term it : 
this costs $75. Children’s carriage robes are 
of the white chamois-skin, imported from Switz- 
erland: price $15 with blue cloth lining. 

For sleighs, the skins of the red fox and the 
gray are made into warm robes. The first is 
yellowish-red with white lines, and the second 
is a yellow fleece with gray stripes: price $65. 
The skins of the beautiful spotted leopard are 
also made into sleigh robes: price $45. One 
mammoth affair has the head of the animal 
mounted in the most natural manner, and at- 
tached to the skin, to hang over the back of the 
sleigh. 

For the coachman, who most of all is exposed 
to the cold, are wolf and tiger skins, also the 
wild-cat, ’coon, and buffalo skins, warmly wad- 
ded and lined, for lap robes. Those of the Jap- 
anese wolf are inexpensive, costing from $25 to 
$35. Coachmen’s capes of black genet fur, 
reaching below the elbow, are worn with the long 
livery overcoat by drivers of stylish equipages. 

FOOT-MUFFS, RUGS, ETC. 

Among other seasonable things found at the 
furriers’ are comfortable foot-muffs for carriage 
use. ‘These are made of tiger or leopard skins, 
warmly lined with softer fleeces, and cost from 
$6 to $10. 

Small rugs, soft and warm, for invalids, or to 
be placed by the bedside and receive bare feet 
on wintry mornings, have the entire skin of the 
white fox, its head and cunning eyes, its legs 
and shaggy tail, spread at length on cloth of brill- 
iant hue, prettily wrought and pinked around the 
edges: price $20. Other rugs and small lap 
robes are fancifully made of circular strips of seal 
and otter skins of different shades. 


SEAL-SKIN HOODS, HATS, ETC. 


Fur hoods are comfortable for sleighing and 
traveling bonnets, but hitherto they have been 
so clumsy and unbecoming that they have not 
found favor. The last importations, however, 
are so pretty that ladies are using them with 
evening cloaks as sorties du bal. These are fan- 
chons of seal-skin, with a Marie Stuart point on 
the forehead, lappets over the ears, and ribbon 
strings to tie under the chin. ‘The lining is of 
soft silk, that will not disarrange the hair, and is 
warmly wadded. Plain seal-skin hoods are $12; 
with beaver, borders they are $14 or $16. 

The newest seal-skin hats are of French im- 
portation, and are made in the shape of the 
fashionable sailor bonnet, with turned up brim 
and broad crown. By way of ornament two 
long tabs or fur tails are pendent behind, and 
the head, breast, and tail plumage of a bird is 
stuck on the left side: price $20. 

Seal-skin mittens for ladies to draw on over 
kid gloves cost from $2 50 to $5. Boys’ gloves 
of seal-skin are now finished with kid on the in- 
side of the hand, like those worn by gentlemen, 
and are warmly lined with lamb-skin: price 
from $3 to $5. 

EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, ETC. 

The furnishing houses also make a display of 
the warmth-giving articles so desirable at this 
season. Among these are eider ‘‘comfortables,” 
or quilts filled with down, so warm and soft, yet 
of scarcely perceptible weight, making them an 
especial boon to invalids. Covered with French 
calico, in gayest ‘Turkey red shades, and quilted 
in lines at wide intervals, instead of in the small 
figures that make a quilt hard and unpliable, 
they cost $28; with gay silk covering, also very 
slightly quilted, they cost from $50 to $55, ac- 
cording to their size. 

California blankets, with thick, fine fleece, 
snowy white and as soft as down, are considered 
by housewives as the perfection of warmth and 
comfort for bed-covering. They come in various 
qualities, costing from $10 50 to $35 a pair; 
those popularly sold are of medium price, cost- 
ing about $14. All-wool blankets of ordinary 
thickness cost from $6 to $20 a pair. ‘The 
twilled cotton-wool blankets, with just enough 
cotton to prevent shrinkage, are commended by 





thrifty housewives for the nursery and for other 
beds that are in constant use: price from $3 to 
$10 a pair. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses and dress goods, to Miss Switzer; and 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co; and A. 
T. Srewarr & Co.; and for furs to C. G. 
GuntHER’s Sons. 





PERSONAL. 


Ovr Washington belles are capturing the clev- 
erest of the foreign diplomats. The latest victory 
is that of Miss CAMPBELL, who is to be led to the 
hymeneal, etc., by Mr. WILLIAM OswaLD CHARL- 
ton, of the British Legation. Mr. C. is of an 
old Northumbrian fami ly who have always been 
Catholics, and the understanding when he came 
hither to take mpon himself a portion of the 
responsibilities of the British lion was that he 
should marry neither an American nor a Cath- 
olic. The lady is both, is quite young, and is 
SAY as one of the most beautiful girls in 

ashington; and, what is better, CHARLTON 
pire has been in Washington, seen the future 

jaughter-in-law, and is delighted with the pro- 
gramme. How nice! 

—Again the rumor is revived that the ex- 
imperial family of France will come over to us 
early next season, and travel through the length 
and breadth of the land. 

—Mr. Joun M. Francis, editor of the Troy 
Times, and at present minister to Greece, where 
he has become the especial guide, philosopher, 
and friend of the king, has utterly extinguished 
the story about the Maid of Athens, and that the 
said maid is now an old woman and in want. 
When the bit of poetry which created her was 
written, ByRon was boarding with a Mrs. Macri, 
and left these now famous lines behind with 
other scraps when he left the house. They were 
entirely imaginary so far as the heroine & con- 
cerned, and were only preserved by the family 
as a memento of their afterward distinguished 
boarder. Subsequently the daughter of Mrs. 
Macri—at the time the verses were written a 
girl of ten years—became associated with the 
verses as ‘‘ Zoe,” but without reason therefor 
other than the imagination of those curious in 
Byronic legend. 

—Medical men of all nationalities are to be 
called on to contribute funds for the erection 
of a monument at Berlin to the great oculist of 
Europe, Von GRAEFFE. 

—GambBerTra acknowledged recently to a mer- 
chant of Lyons that he was a Jew, but had not 
been in a synagogue since he was eight years 
old. It is high time for him to look up his little 
Pentateuch and go among rabbis. 

—Rosert Brownie is at work on a new 
poem, and has forsworn dinner-parties in order 
that he may give genius a chance. It is rather 
tough for him, for good Rosert Browning 
doth much loye the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul—the modest oyster, the cheerful 
duck, the animating Champagne, and things cog- 


nate. 

—One of those girls who greeted the Parent 
of the Country on the occasion of his entry into 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, has just died in 
that town. She was ninety-seven. 

—In the recently published memoirs of Baron 
SrockMar we find the following nore of the 
Princess Imperial of Germany, then Princess 
Royal of England, and a child: ‘ Pratortivs, 
one of the German secretaries of Prince ALBERT, 
was not a good-looking man. The queen was 
once reading the Bible with her little daugh- 
ter, the princess. They came to the passage, 
‘God created man in his own image; in the im- 
age of God created he him.’ Upon which the 
child, gifted with an early sense of beauty, ex- 
claimed, ‘But, mamma, surely not Dr. Prato- 
Rivs!’”? 

—The event of the season is the great Charity 
Ball in aid of the Nursery and Child’s Hospital, 
which will be given at the Academy of Music, in 
this city, on the evening of Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 5. Its list of managers embraces the names 
of nearly all of our wealthiest and best citizens ; 
and although the previous entertainments in be- 
half of this noble institution have been elegant 
and enjoyable, this year’s ball will eclipse all 
former efforts. We understand that the ar- 
rangements are of the most elaborate charac- 
ter, and the ladies and gentlemen who: have 
them in charge are deserving of the most lib- 
eral encouragement. The institution is eminent- 
ly worthy, and this event one of interest to all. 

—M. CaMonvo, & Hebrew, said to be worth an 
indefinite number of millions, is the most opu- 
lent private banker of the East, and the Rorus- 
CHILD of Constantinople. Some years since he 
purchased of the Italian government the title of 
count, which gives him a certain personal posi- 
tion and character as a banker. 

—Mr. KopaMa, the Japanese gentleman who 
was baptized in Washington last year by the 
Rey. Dr. NEWMAN, and commenced to study law, 
has abandoned the legal notion, and is now pre- 
paring for the Methodist ree It is his in- 
tention to establish and preach in a Methodist 
church in Japan. 

—Mrs. Mary CLEMMER Ames, one of the 
“brightest and best’’ of the Washington corre- 
spondents, has resumed epistolary work for the 
Taspendent and the Brooklyn Union. Her biog- 
raphy of ALicE and Pue@se Cary is having a 
large sale. She was an intimate friend of the 
sisters, and was for some time an inmate of their 


a, 
—tThe Rey, Freperick How.ert, an English 
astronomer, announces his discovery of sundry 
more little spots on the sun, which have easily 
escaped the notice of other observers, as they 
only cover a thousand million square miles. 
—The Rev. Huppert Loomis, father of Pro- 
fessor Loomis, of Yale, died on the 16th ult., in 
Upper Alton, Illinois, at the age of ninety-seven. 
He was one of the oldest men and oldest settlers 
of Illinois. 
—Governor Hartranrt, of Pennsylvania, pro- 
poses to introduce a polite civil service reform, 
y introducing female clerical labor in the vari- 
ous departments of the State government. 
—Mr. Forrest’s biography, which has been 
in preperation for three years pee eon be quite 
unique and exceptionally goo: in the way of il- 
lustration. During this period the biographer, 
Mr. Wiiu1aM L, ALGER, aided By Mr. James 
Oakes, has been at work collecting facts and 
material for the work. In consequence of Mr. 
Forrest’s death the publication will be delayed 


for the purpose of introducing many facts and | 


Hos 





incidents touching his private and inner life 
that could not have been published with pro- 
priety during his life. There will doubtless be 
POnnated a number of biographies of Forrest, 

ut none so authentic or complete as the one 
authorized by the tragedian himself previous to 
his death. As soon as it is possible to complete 
it this work will be published, under the person- 
al supervision of the historian, and with the 
sanction of James Oakzs, of Boston, JAMES 
Lawson, of New York, and Danie, Dovucu- 
ERTY, of Philadelphia, the executors of Mr. For- 
REST’S Will, and trustees of his estate. 

—Miss Ciara Remineton, of St. Louis, has 
this consolation: she is to have the fee-simple 
of an estate in Cuba worth $500,000, which was 
recently left to her by a Spanish officer, Colonel 
Moncos, to whom for some time she had been 
Capea 

—Wreniawsk! is a wag. The RusinsTery 
troupe having had thin audiences at the Hub, 
he remarked, ‘Our only trouble is lest, if we 
stay in Boston much longer, we may become 
unaccustomed to appearing in public.” 

—HEnry MEies. the railroad king of Peru, re- 
cently presented President Baira’s wife with 
$150, on her birthday, and at the same time 
sent her daughter $50,000—mere little trifles 
with the noble Meias—something that he does 
Srey or two. 

—Madame ARABELLA GoppaRD, who is a per- 
sonal and professional favorite of Queen Vic- 
ToRIA, starts next year on a tour, commencing 
in Australia, thence to California, then to New 
York, and so home to old England. 

—Concerning foreign princes, the last rumor 
is that a son of BisMARCK is engaged to be mar- 
ried to an American girl. 

—Mr. Bonron, a dealer in curious books, has 
at his place in Broadway what is doubtless the 
most valuable copy of the Bible ever compiled. 
It represents the toil for thirty years of an En- 

lish collector of Biblical prints, engravings, 

rawings in oil and water colors, and is rough- 
ly valued at $10,000. Such subjects as ‘Susanna 
and the Elders” or “‘ Daniel in the Lions’ Den” 
are enriched with scores of illustrations drawn 
from every field of art—the convent missals of 
the medieval ages, the strange, fanciful, striking- 
ly false drawing of the Italian masters, the gro- 
tesque works of Dutch and German painters, 
and the later and more trathful efforts of mod- 
ern artists. In all, this wonderful monument of 
loving devotion to a worthy hobby includes no 
less than 30,000 illustrations of various kinds, 
some of them worth from $50 to $100 each, and 
extracts from some thirty editions of the sacred 
text. 

—Dr. Cuarves Sprer, of Visalia, California, 
is said to be the oldest living and most success- 
ful numismatist in the world. He has been en- 
gaged in coin-collecting for over fifty-seven 
years, and has now over 14,000 pieces, repre- 
senting every eveclee of coin ever produced in 
any year, or under the dominion of any sover- 
eign or government, from the days of Szmma- 
Mis and the PHaraous to the present time. His 
collection is worth hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. He has over 10,000.of his pieces in the 
vaults of the Bank of California, and 4000 or 
over here, At the Bank of California his col- 
lection is pronounced the best and most valu- 
able in existence, not excepting those of Queen 
Vicrorta and the Sultan of Turkey, which are 
particularly extensive and valuable. The 4000 
pieces stored here embrace coins of the an- 
cient Jewish kingdom; of the various kings, 
consuls, and emperors of Rome; of Tyre, Sidon, 
Nineveh, Babylon, China, Palestine, ete.; with 
specimens of every year’s coinage in all Chris- 
tian lands from the time of Constantine till 
now. He has gold and silver coins from the 
size of a very large tea-cup down to that of a 
pea. The doctor is in easy circumstances, very 
old, and remains in Visalia on account of the 
excellence of the climate. 

—The income of young Mr. Bennett, of the 
Herald, is said to be about $700,000 per annum ; 
apropos of which a cynical swell remarks, “This 
will do, of course; but we had supposed that 
the old gentleman was really wealthy.” 

—One of the most remarkable women among 
the royal families of Europe is the Princess Im- 
perial of Prussia, the eldest child of Queen Vic- 
torts. Of course she appears on all necessary 
state occasions, but most of her life is spent in 
comparative seclusion. She and her husband 
from the first laid down strict rules as to the 
sphere of their activity, and have scrupulously 
and consistently refrained from any thing like 
interference with political affairs. The prince 
never hesitates to (Be his opinion on any mat- 
ter frankly and fully when it is asked for; but 
this is not very often, and he has always taken 
care to guard inst setting up a little inde- 
pendent court of his own. As for the princess, 
she is absolutely and entirely cut off from politics 
in every shape. Her nature and training have 
combined to inspire her with a profound respect 
for the habits of constitutional government. 
Nothing could be more remote or foreign to 
the whole tenor of her life and character than 
political meddling. Social questions occupy her 
attention. She has given a great impulse to all 
kinds of philanthropic asylums, provident soci- 
eties, etc. She takes a deep interest in the 
woman’s rights movement in its more rational 
aspects—in the efforts made to improve female 
education, and to expand the sphere of female 
labor. She carries on a constant and volumi- 
nous correspondence with the leaders of this and 
kindred movements in this country, and they 
are indebted to her for much excellent practical 
advice and encouraging sympathy, as well as 
more substantial help. The GUELPHS have usu- 
ally been distinguished by a fair share of shrewd- 
ness and common-sense, but the Princess Impe- 
rial has more than this. She is undoubtedly the 
ablest member of her family; she has a quick, 
robust intelligence, deep sensibility, anda strong 
sense of Ba She is an excellent musician, a 
clever artist both in painting and sculpture, and 
a capital talker; but she has much more than the 
accomplishments of the salon. She is an earnest 
and conscientious thinker, and quite abreast of 
the intellectual movements of the day. In her 
family circle she is a devoted wife and mother. 
An old friend who saw her immediately after 
the news had arrived of the victory of Konig- 

ratz found her in tears for a child she had 
ost, and she could talk of nothing else. Baron 
SrockmaR, who knew her well, used to say she 
poreeced remarkable gifts, even amounting to 
inspiration. In short, she is a remarkable wom- 
an, of whom we shall, in all probability, hear 
more in coming years. 
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the middle figure, instead of forming the middle p. of one of 
the four leaflets in working each figure. Now work with two 
threads one round for the outer edge of the square in the fol- 
lowing manner: > With one thread work one leaflet of 6 ds., 
3 p. separated each by 3 ds., 3 ds., fasten to the middle p. of 
a leaflet in one of the four figures worked last, 3 ds., 3 p. sep- 
arated each by 3 ds., 6 ds., close to this one leaflet like the 
preceding, but fasten to a leaflet of the next figure, turn the 
work, and with both threads work one scallop of 3 ds., 7 p. 
separated each by 3 ds., 
3 ds,, turn the work, three 
times alternately one leaf- 
Jet‘and one scallop like the 
preceding, fasten the leaf- 
lets as shown 


Embroidered Cigar-Box, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts cigar-box, in the shape of an Alpine cottage, is of carved 
brown stained wood, three inches and a quarter high, eight inches 
long, and five inches and three-quarters wide. ‘Ihe inside of the 
lid is furnished with embroidery in satin and half-polka stitch on 
brown silk reps with saddler’s silk in a lighter shade. .‘The em- 
broidery may also be worked with silk of various colors in the de- 
sign of the medallions shown on page 20, Harper's Bazar, No. 2, 
Vol. VI., or else in petit point. 
















Embroidered 
Sewing-Weight. 

‘Tus — sewing- 
weight consists of 
a square polished by the illus- 
black wooden box = tration; repeat 
three inches and a from >, and, 
quarter in diame- Fig. 1.—Emprorerep Crcar-Box.—Cuosep, finally, fasten 
ter and an 4 the threads. 
inch and three-quarters high, which is orna- *: : * 
mented with pistes of bronze and pearl beads, Knitted Designs for Stocking Tops, 
fastened on a plate of lead covered with red Figs. 1 and 
yelvet and filled in with lead. The cushion Fig. 1.—The number of stitches for this de- 
on the upper surface of the sewing-weight sign should be divisible by 17; knit in rounds, 
covered with fine red cashmere and embroid always going forward, as follows: Ist, 2d, and 
ered with sewing silk in various colors in half- | 3d rounds,—All purled. 4th round.—* 2 k. 
polka stitch and point (knit plain), t. t. o. 
Russe; Fig. 40, of the Z (thread thrown over), 
HT. present Supplement, gives 2 st. (stitch) n. (narrowed; Fig. 1.—Parer-Weicut witx Port 
., Fig. 40. the design for , to do this always Russe EMBROIDERY. 

the embroidery. slip the first st., 

In the middle of the cushion is a handle of knit off the following 2 st. together, and 
polished black wood with bronze ring. draw the slipped st. over these), t. t. 0., k. 


+ . : 2 st. together crossed ; five times al- 
Paper-Weight with Point 


+ 3 ternately 1 p. (purled), 1 st. crossed, 
Russe Embroidery, Figs. 1 then t. t. 0. Repeat from ¥ to the 
and 2. 


end of the round. The repetition 
Tus pretty paper-weight, 


from > takes place in every 
s ‘ following round, and_ will, 
which at the same time serves : , an 
for holding envelopes, notices, ehisrefore inks be Tesctres 9 
pen-holders, ete., is made of Reaeee eat 
red Riishin leanne andl bronzed ir fetes ok 
metal. The rim is furnishe . CrEAEaaNG 
with a border worked in half- oes ee Corea acre i 
polka stitch and point Russe on AievonsedutsteGn koa ee 
gray silk with saddler’s silk in Gihkound mse katetio, 9 
various colors; Fig. 2 gives a + Ota 
full-sized section of the border. 

























































For design see Supplement, No. 3 









st. n., t. t. 0, k, 2 together 
crossed, four times alternately 
p., k. 1 crossed, t. t. 0., 1 p 
k. 1 crossed. 7th round. 
K. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1k 
2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether crossed, k. 1 crossed; three times alternately 
1 p., k. 1 crossed, t. t. 0., k. 1 crossed, 1 p., k. 1 
crossed. 8th round.—+ 2k., t. t. 0., 2 st. n., t. t. 
o., k. 2 together crossed; three times alternately 
1 p., k. 1 crossed, t..t. 0., twice alternately 1 p., k. 
lcrossed. 9th round.—x K. 2 st. together, t. t. 0., 
1k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 2 together crossed, 





Fig. 2.—Srction 
oF BorDER OF 
Paper-WEIGHT. 





- Sewing Nécessaire with 

Fig. 2.—Sxcrion Pincushion, Figs. 1 
oF BorDER OF and 2. 

Sewing Tuts nécessaire consists of 

NECHSSAIRE. gn oval card-board box six 

. inches long and two inches and 

a half high, with a flat lid, which is joined to the box 

by means of a hinge. The lid, which is furnished 

with a cushion, and the rim of the box are covered 

with red velvet, and the rim is trimmed, besides, 

with a border worked on perforated board with sad- 

















Fig. 2.—Apprication Emprorery ror WALL-Pocket, 
Fort Size.—[See Page 53.] 


Fig. 1.—Sewine Nicessarre with Pincusutoy. Fig. 2.—EmBRromDERED Crgar-Box.—OPEn. 











dler’s silk of various colors, as shown by Fig. 1. Fig. 2 gives a full- 
sized section of the border. As seen in the illustration, the border con- 
sists of raised sections ; for each of which take four double pieces of per- 
forated board, the lowest piece counting seven holes in width and the 
uppermost one hole in width, paste them, first, together, and then on a 
corresponding strip of perforated board, and stretch colored silk on these 
pieces. The inside of the box is 2 

covered with red silk, and the lid 


k. 1 crossed, twice alternately 1 p., k. 1 crossed, t. t. 0., k. 1 crossed, 
twice alternately 1 p., k. 1 crossed. 10th round.—* 2k., t. t. 0., 2 st. 
n., t. t. a., k. 2 together crossed, twice alternately 1 p., k. 1 crossed, 
then t. t. 0., three times alternately 1 p., k. 1 crossed. 11th round.— 
%* K. 2 together, t. t.0., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., k, 2 together crossed, 
k. 1 crossed, 1 p., k. 1 crossed, t. t. 0., k. 1 crossed, three times alter- 
nately 1 p., k. 1 crossed. 12th 
round.—* 2 k., t. t. 0., 2 st. m., 













































































































































































































with gray silk; the latter is orna~ AY Y “i WV t. t. 0., k. 2 together crossed, 1 ps 
mented with a medallion of silk Wy My Y k. 1 crossed, t. t. 0., four times al- 
of various colors in satin and half- Nay es iN ternately 1 p., k. 1 crossed. 13th 
polka stitch, for which either of Wy as i 4 round,— * K. 2 together, t. t. 0.5 
the designs shown on page 20 of Mu VL) yy 1k.,k. 2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
Harper's Bazar, No. 2, Vol. Vi, NHY4 TY) 1) gether crossed, k. 1 crossed, t. t. 0., 
may be used. On the bottom of Marvy vA Ne k. 1 crossed, four times alternately 
the box fasten bands of red silk. ey ies Up iP x i iets za Tou 
Na XY \ * 2k, tt. 0.2 st. n., t. t. 0. 
Tatted Square for Cra- My Wy yk. 2 together crossed, t. t. 0., five 
vats, etc. Lye ‘4 > w), HZ times’alternatel . 1 crossed. 
R i y Bee cb 
Tuts square is suitable for trim- Ny Hy N ey) yy) i ‘ ae gut 2 together, 
ming cravats and lingerie, as well iG AY ip W Ay 4 ee 
as for tidies, When designed for Pua } a Ney) Ne fogeliet Cay 
cravats and lingerie, use fine twist- NEY AY Oise: WA Ny UA E J, phe Se gaa 
ed ren while for tidies the nae b Way > Ry it) SWLALA peat cone from the fourth 
cotton should be coarser. Begin fy AA = RW AG= Y uy as by sclera eRe OE elites 
the square from the middle, work- WSXA4=V4 BAY 4 Bees eae oe 
no ay ji yi Ae VAM Ah for this design is divisible by 9. 
ing vee one thread nea) St Re Ly yy The lower end of the garter is fin- 
four-leaved figure as follows: One }¥ wy, AES Ww My y ii by Il points. Ona foun- 
leaflet of 6 ds. (double stitch), 7 RAH es AD Oh) Se ora ec 
p- (picot) separated each by 3 ds., Ni NES hy iO y iW i ore aand eceaaee 
LANES four rounds plain 
st is w N ; ‘ 
6 ds. Close to this work three Ne VANE A iy ; ST eT edhe 
similar leaflets, and then tie the NkVAae Wp, alternately t. t 0.) B.4 ° ; 
; AG 141 then again four rounds plain. Then 
ends of the working thread to- RUM Ui Eirias 
NRW take up the lower veins of the foun- 
gether. Work four more figures Js Ay ‘ati tgulbepatata neddlés! fold 
like the one just finished, and & 4 dation et.on' Pepa i 


down the lower part of the‘knitting 
on the wrong side, and now knit 
off together always 1 st. of the last 
round with one of the st. taken 





fasten them to the middle figure 
as shown by the illustration, fast- 
ening the working thread to the m . ee 

first and last p. of two leaflets of Fig. 1.—Kxsitrep Design ror Srockixe Tors. Fig. 2,—Ksirrep Desten ror Srockine Tors. 
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upon separate needles. Now begin the 
design. All rounds designated by even 
numbers are knit all plain, 1st round. 
— 1 st. n. (to do this slip the first st., 
knit off the following st., and draw the 
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slipped st. over), k. 2 together, 2 k., t. | 
t. 0., k. 1 crossed, t. t. 0., 2 k. , th, i 
7th, 9th, and 11th rounds.—Like the 

first round. 13th roun * 1 st. n., 





k. 2 together, 1 k., t. t. 0., 3k., t. t. 0., 
1k. 15th round.—* 1 st. n., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t.0.,5k.,t.t.0. 17th round, 
—x K. 2 together crossed, t. t. 0., 2k. 
lst.n.,3k., t. to. 19th round.—K, 
1 crossed, t. t. 0., 2 k., 1 st. n., k. 2 to- 
gether, 2k., t. t.o. ‘This last round is 
a repetition of the first round of the de- 
sign; the design is transposed in this 
manner, and is continued as described 
in the preceding rounds, 
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the 2 ch. of the preceding round, and in 
the 11th round only 2 se. on the corre- 
sponding ch. This 11th round should 
count 84 sc. Besides this work the first 
dots in the 5th and 6th rounds. ‘To do 
this work in the 5th round first 8 sc. with 
green silk, in doing which crochet in the 
light brown silk, then work with the lat- 
ter color 4 sc. on the next st. below in-a 
vertical direction in the Ist round, thus 
surrounding the st. of three rounds below 
each other; with these 4 sc. pass over 
1 st. of the 4th round.. Again work 13 
SC. h green silk, then 4 sc. with brown 
silk as before, and 7 sc. with. green silk. 
‘This completes the first half of this round, 
and the second half is worked in precise- 
ly the same mamer. In this as well as 
| { in the following dot round the brown silk 
Wh thread is crocheted in. In the 6th round 
Mt work with dark brown silk always 2 sc. 
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Embroidered Toilette Cushion. 


Tuts round cushion is five inches and 
three-quarters in diameter and two inches and a half 
high, and is trimmed on the outside, as shown by the 
illustration, with pinked ruffles and with puffs of fawn- 
colored silk, and also with a piece of embroidered light 
brown cloth, cut in points and pinked on the outer 
edge. Work the embroidery, for which Fig. 63 of 
the Supplement gives the design, partly with narrow 
brown silk braid and gold cord, and partly with light 
and dark brown saddler’s silk in half-polka and knot- 
ted stitch and in point Russe. Cover the under sur- 
face of the cushion with brown carriage leather. 


Basket for Visiting-Cards, Fancy-Work, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tur foundation for this basket is of card-board.- The outer cover is of 
fine red cashmere, ornamented in satin and half-polka stitch embroidery, and 
in point Russe with fine saddler's silk in bright colors, Fig. 61, Supplement, 
gives a third section of the pattern for the rim, Fig. 62 gives the design for 








Fig. 2.—SimpE For 
Pourse.—Futy Size. 








Emprorperep Torrerre Cusuic 
For design see Supplement, No. XIX.. 








the embroidery on 
the bottom of the 
basket, and the 
illustration Fig. 
2 gives a full- 
sized section of 
the rim with em- 
broidery. The in- 
side of the bottom 
is edged with black chenille, and the outer edge of the basket is 
trimmed with a rache of red silk ribbon. The rim at the bottom 
and the bars of the 
frame, curved as 
shown by Fig. 1, are 
of wood covered 
with black velvet. 


Crochet Purse, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tats purse is 
worked with green 
saddler’s silk — the 
middle part in open- 
work bar rounds, 
and the ends all in 
single crochet. It 
is ornamented with 
acorn-shaped dots 
of light and dark 
brown silk, which 
are crocheted into 
thefoundation. Be- 
gin the purse on one 
end with a founda- 





Fig. 1.—Crocurer I. 
GERIE, ETC. 


DGING FOR Lin- 


Fig, 1.—Casumere Hoop,—Back, 
For description see Supplement. 
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tion of 44 ch. (chain 
stitch), close these in 
a ring with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch), and crochet, 
always going forward, 
52 rounds of se. (sin- 
gle crochet), widen- 
ing 2 st, (stitch) each 
at the beginning and 
in the middle of the 
Ist-11th rounds. To 
do this crochet in 
the first round be- 
fore the first and aft- 
er the twenty - sec- 
ond st. 2 ch., with- 
out passing over a 
foundation st.; then 
work in the 2d-10th 
rounds always 2 sc. 
separated by 2 ch, on 
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For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 38, 


Fig. 1.—Watt-Pocker 
with APPLICATION 
Emprorery.—{[See 


on the first and last of the 4 sc. crocheted 

with light brown silk in the preceding 
round, and on the middle 2 of these sc. always 2 de. 
(double crochet) ; after the last of these 8 st. crochet 1 
ch., and draw it through the first of the 8 st. so that the 
dot becomes raised on the right side of the work. For 
the remainder crochet with green silk 1 sc. on every 
green st. of the preceding round. Before changing the 
green and brown silk threads always work off the last st. 
of one color with the thread of the other color. In the 
following (the 7th) round, which is again worked entirely 
with green silk in sc., pass over each dot with 1 ch. Re- 
peat the dots in every sixth following round, and trans- 
pose them, as shown by Fig. 1; between the dots always 
work 13 sc. for the foundation. After finishing the 52d 


Fig. 3.—Gretor 
FOR Purse. 
Four Size. 





round work 21 sc, to the middle of the close part thus formed, and then 
for the middle part work 34 open-work bar rounds, going back and forth, 
For the first of these 34 rounds work 8 ch., which 


which forms the slit. 











Fig. 1.—Basxer ror Visitmnc-Carps, Fancy-Work, ETC. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XVIIL., Figs. 61 and 62, 


count as first de., 
1 de. on the fol- 
lowing st., then 
always alternately 
2 ch., 2 de. sepa- 
rated by 1 ch. on 
the fourth follow- 
ingst. Inthe fol- 
lowing rounds ai- 
ways work the de. on the ch. between 2 de. in the preceding round. 
Work the second 
close part of the purse 
on a separate founda- 
tion similar to the 
part before described, 
and then overseam it 
closely to.the middle 
part of the purse from 
the wrong side. “Pre- 
vious to this, how- 
ever, furnish the mid- 
dle part with the 
slides covered with 
se. and acorn-shaped 
dots, as shown by 
Fig. 2, which gives 
one slide in full size. 
Edge the ends of the 
purse, as shown 
by. Fig. 1,, with 
one picot round, 
working 1 se. on 
every second fol- 
lowing st., then 
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54 
always 1 picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on 
the first of these; in doing this at the same 
time crochet the foundation st. of each end to- 
gether. To this round are joined two more 
rounds of small and large scallops of ch. and 
picots, as shown by the illustration. Finally, 
trim the purse on the ends each with four acorn- 
shaped grelots. For each of these grelots cover 
an oblong wooden mould, furnished with a hole 
in the middle, closely with light brown silk. 
Then work the small cup with dark brown silk 
all in sc., beginning from the middle, and sew it 
on the covered wooden mould, turning the wrong 
side out. Fig. 3 shows a grelot in full size. 
Cover the thread to which the grelot is fastened 
with several button-hole stitches. 


Embroidered Blotting Cushion. 
See illustration on page 53. 


Tats blotting cushion consists of a piece of wood 
six inches long, two inches and a half wide, and coy- 
ered with light brown leather. The upper surface is 
ornamen| in point Russe embroidery with brown 
saddler's silk in the ee given by Fig. 38, Supple- 
ment, and with brown silk cord and id cord. On 
this piece of wood fasten, by means of a screw on a 
polished black wooden handle, a piece of white felt 
covered on the sides with inlaid light brown leather, 
and on the under raised surface with several layers of 
blotting-paper, as shown by the illustration. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie, Figs.1 and 2. 


See {llnetration on page 53. 


Fig. 1.—This edging is worked with twisted crochet 
cotton, No. 60, and consists of three rounds, Ist round. 
—14 ch. (chain stitch), close these in a ring with 1 sl. 

clip stitch), then 2 sc. (single crochet), 1 p. (picot, that 

dich.) 96.1 p., 5 8c, 1p., 2 8c. on the ch. ring; * 
12 ch., drop the st. (stitch) from the needle, insert the 
neodlé in the middie of the 5 ac., and draw through the 
stoner st., which again forms a ch. ring; then 2 sc., 
1p., 28c.,1p.,5 8c.,1 p., 2 sc. on this ring, and repeat 
froin + nntil the edging has gained the requisite length. 
2d round.—On the free ch. of each ring work 2 sc., ee 
separated by 28c.,2ec. 8d round.—Always alternately 
1 6c. on the first free p. of the next rihg, 5 ch. 

Fig. 2.—To, make this edging use twisted cotton, No. 
‘100, and work four rounds, as follows: 1st round.—37 
ch., pass over the last 5 of these, take up 1 st. from the 
sixth ch., then take up 1 st. each from the seventh fol- 
lowing, the ninth following, the seventh following, and 
the sixth following of the 36 ch., so that 5 p. turned 
downward are formed, and 6 st. are on the needle; 
each of these 6 st. is cast off as in the Tunisian (Victo- 
ria) stitch, drawing the thread RrOnER once, the last 
at. remains on the needle, and from the next 5 vertical 
st. take up 1 st. each, and cast off together the 6 st. on 
the needle, drawing the thread through once. Let the 
st. remain on the needle, draw the working thread 
through the first of the 87 ch., 8 ch., and cast off the 
Jast of these together with the st. on the needle. 10 
ch., drop the st. from the needle, insert the needle in 
the middle st. of the next p. of 5 ch., and draw through 
the dropped st. ; 31 ch., take up 1 st, from the seventh 
following, 1 st. from the nind following, 1 st. from 
the seventh following of the 31 ch., and 1 st. from the 
eighth of the 10 ch. (counting from the beginning), 
and cast. off of the 6 st. on the needle, drawing 
the thread through once; take up 1 st. each from the 
next 5 vertical st., cast off the 6 st. on the needle to- 
gether, drawing the thread through once, let the last 
st. remain on the needle, draw the working thread 
through the sixth of the 10 ch. (counting from the be- 
ginning also), 5 ch., and cast off the last of these to- 

ther with the st. on the needle. Repeat from * un- 

il the edging has gained the requisite length. 2d 
Sour aware alternately 7 sc. on the 5 ch. aboye a 
picot ire, 3 ch., with these pass over the following 
Sch. of the preceding round. 8d round.—1 sc. on the 
middle of every 7 8c. in the preceding round, then al- 
ways 8 ch. 4th round.—1 double crochet on every 
ppona following st. and after every double crochet, 

ch. 


Wall-Pocket with Application Embroidery, Figs. 
land 2. 


See illustration on page 53. 


‘Tms wall-pocket is made of bronzed cane, lined with 
brown silk, and ornamented with a medallion in spp 
ration embroidery. The foundation of the medallion, 
which is shown in full size by Fig. 2, page 52, is of 
black velvet. In the middle of the medallion a piece 
two inches and seven-eighths in diameter is cut out, 
and a piece is inserted of fawn-colored silk of the reg 
uisite ae edged with a wreath of ivy leaves, whic! 
are cut of green cloth of different shades, and are 
ornamented, as shown by Fig. 2, with veins of lighter 
Milling silk, and sewed on the foundation. To com- 
plete the wreath work on the brown silk a number of 
#tems and vines with green silk in half-polka stitch. 


————————— 


TO THE BITTER END. 
By Miss BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Tar Lovers or Arpes,” “Lavy Avp- 
Ley’s Szoret,” Ero, 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 


‘AND WHEN HE FALLS, HE FALLS LIKE 
LUCIFER.” 


Mrs. Haroross read Richard Redmayne’s 
story in the Zimes—read it with dry eyes, but a 
bitter and passionate heart. So she had been 
the dupe, after all! and all that remorse for her 
own short-comings, all that sad yearning for the 
days of her married life to come back again, that 
she might be a better wife to the husband of her 
love—all these pangs of conscience were wasted 
agony. He had never loved her; his false heart 
had been given to this country girl; his moody 
hours of thought and silence had been a tribute 
to that dead love. He had given to her, his le- 
gitimate wife, only the unreal image and sem- 
blance of affection, while tender memories and 
remorseful thoughts were lavished on that lost 
idol. 

In the light of this discovery she remembered 
a hundred petty details of the life that was end- 
ed: the merest trifles in themselves, but indica- 
ting so much now that she possessed the key to 
their meaning. She remembered how much 
more prone he had been to fits of absence and 
gloom after that summer holiday in Kent than 
he had ever been before—a change which she 
had ascribed to altered health, and about which, 
in the proud security that a well-developed organ 
of self-esteem gives its possessor, she had tron- 
bled herself very little. She drained her cup of 
bitterness to the dregs, and even went down to 
Brierwood to see the place where her lover had 
learned to be false to her. Mrs. Bush was still 
in charge of the homestead, and quite ready to 

tell the strange lady all she knew, even without 
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the bribe of a sovereign which Mrs. Harcross 
gave her. Augusta saw the low, old-fashioned 
rooms; the garden, where a few pale monthly 
roses were still blooming with a faint perfume that 
seemed like a memory of vanished sweets. Mrs. 
Bush pointed out the cedar ‘‘ under which Mr. 
Redmayne and his family was so fond of sittin’ 
—Miss Grace, and her aunt and uncle, and all— 
ofa Sunday evenin’.”. How common it all sound- 
ed! And it was for a girl with such surround- 
ings as these that he had been shamefully false 
to her! For this poor cottage heroine he had 
forfeited his life! 

‘There was a photograph of Grace still hang- 
ing over the chimney-piece in Richard’s room—a 
poor, faint shadow of the sweet, changeful face. 
What! was it for this insignificant countenance 
he had betrayed her? She questioned Mrs. 
Bush closely about the dead girl. Was she pret- 
tier than that picture—much prettier? Mrs. 
Bush replied that she was ‘‘ pleasing,” and could 
not be induced to venture beyond that cautious 
epithet. Augusta asked permission to walk 
round the garden once more by herself; and 
having obtained it, went slowly along the path 
where Hubert and Grace had lingered quoting 
Romeo and Juliet in the summer night; looked 
drearily into the orchard where they had sat 
on sultry afternoons, she with some never-to- 
be-finished needle-work in her lap, he reading 
and expounding Shelley’s Kpipsychidion, and 
thinking how sweet it would be to spend the 
rest of his days in a garden or an orchard at 
Grace Redmayne’s feet. Augusta gazed upon 
this humble scene with tired, aching eyes, mar- 
veling strangely, in the midst of her despair, how 
he to whom all the glories of the Acropolis Square 
district were open could have endured existence 
in such a scene as this, even for a week. And 
then she went back to the fly that had brought her 
from the station, and made her dismal journey 
home, there to seclude herself from all compan- 
ionship, and brood upon this new trouble. 

It was a cruel blow, a most humiliating reve- 
lation; for she had loved the traitor, still loved 
him, holding his memory dearer than any earth- 
ly affection. Still more bitter even than the first 
shock of the discovery was Weston Vallory’s vis- 
it of condolence, with the Times newspaper in 
his pocket, and a smug smile of satisfaction lurk- 
ing at the corners of his cunning mouth. 

“*Tt is the fate of noble natures to be deceived, 
my dear Augusta,” he said, with a sympathetic 
air. ‘‘ Suffering such as you are called upon to 
endure is a heritage of sorrow which but too oft- 
en accompanies nobility of heart.” 

Mrs. Hareross was the last of women to brook 
any sentimental impertinence of this kind. All 
the cousinship in the world could not, in her eyes, 
justify such violation of her sacred grief. 

““ Who taught you to gauge my sorrow?” she 
cried, with passionate disdain, ‘‘or to measure 
his sins with your petty plumb-line? At his 
worst he was better and nobler than you ever 
were or can be. Stick to your office desk, and 
your copying machine, and your gutta-percha 
speaking-tubes, Weston, if you please, and do not 
presume to talk of my troubles.” 

‘This was rather a knock-down blow for Wes- 
ton Vallory, who had fancied the course very 
smooth and straight before him now that Provi- 
dence in its wisdom had removed that stumbling- 
block, Hubert Harcross. 

He left his cousin’s presence crest-fallen, but 
not despairing. Augusta’s words and manner 
had been contemptuous to an unbearable degree ; 
but then a woman in a passion will say any 
thing; and he had perhaps been somewhat pre- 
mature in his offers of sympathy. ‘The aspect of 
things would be different by-and-by, no doubt. 
He would resent this outrage by a lofty silence 
and a dignified withdrawal of his presence; he 
would hold himself aloof from Augusta for some 
time to come, until that foolish, infatuated woman 
should discover that the man who had always been 
useful had perforce of habit become necessary. 

He went back to his office desk, as his cousin 
had bidden him, and worked on steadily, adding 
brick to brick in that vast edifice, the firm of Har- 
cross and Vallory, and looking forward with a 
hopeful patience to that future day in which Au- 
gusta and her fortune-should be his, and when 
the butler and his satellites, and all the house- 
hold in Mastodon Crescent, should bow down be- 
fore him, and own him for their master. With 
such a house and such a wife, supported and 
sustained by the business in Old Jewry, which 
must eventually become all his own, what more 
of earth’s splendors or fame’s laurels could he de- 
sire? He would not have exchanged such a lot 
forthe might of Croesus, or Darius, or Alexan- 
der, or Hannibal, or Polycrates, or any of those 
classical ‘‘ parties’ whose works had made the 
burden of his school-days, who abode in hourly 
dread of unpleasant oracles, and altogether ap- 

to be more subject to the fluctuation of 
fortune and the malice of the gods than any 
modern adventurer. 

So Mr. Vallory junior held his soul in patience, 
and ‘his faith was strong in time; whereby it 
was something of a shock to him to learn one fine 
morning from his uncle that Augusta was going 
to sell off the splendid goods and chattels in Mas- 
todon Crescent, and to travel on the Continent 
for a year or so with her_father. 

** You can get on very well without me here, 
Weston,” Mr. Vallory observed, graciously ; 
“Cand I really feel it my duty to look after Au- 
gusta. This business has been an awful blow. 
I think she felt that horrid story of Harcross’s 
past life which came out during that scoundrel 
Redmayne’s' trial almost more than her hus- 
band’s death, although she has never admitted 
as much to me. I am very glad to take her 
abroad: change of scene and all that kind of 
thing may do wonders, you know. And I’m 
very glad she has decided upon selling the lease 
and furniture in Mastodon Crescent; she'll get 
rid of all melancholy associations, you see,” 





** And sacrifice no end of money,” said Wes- 
ton, with a lugubrious look. ‘‘She'll realize 
about as many hundreds as she spent thousands. 
I have no doubt there’s a good deal of consola- 
tion in that to any thing as inconsistent and un- 
reasonable as a woman.” 

«In her present state of mind money is hard- 
ly a consideration, Weston,” replied Mr. Vallory, 
in his pompous way. ‘‘ When my daughter re- 
turns to England she will reside with me. I 
have felt my house no home without her. Even 
my cook has fallen off; I rarely get my favorite 
curries, or the only soup I really care for. Not 
that Augusta ever interfered about such trifles ; 
but there was an influence, you know—an influ- 
ence.” 

So Mrs. Harcross departed, and wintered at 
Rome, whither carriages and horses, and all the 
paraphernalia of Acropolis Square existence, 
went with her; where she drove daily upon the 
Corso with her father, gloomily handsome in her 
widow’s weeds, leaning back listlessly in her open 
carriage, with eyes that seemed to see neither 
landscape nor people. She staid here till the end 
of March, and spent the summer in pottering 
about from one German bath to another, in quest 
of the magical elixir which was to cure her fa- 
ther’s gout. They spent the following winter 
in Paris, where Mr. Vallory hired a luxurious 
first floor in the Rue César-Auguste, and the 
Acropolis Square mansion still languished in 
brown holland and darkness. ‘The irrepressible 
Weston employed a great deal of his leisure dur- 
ing this winter—which was unusually severe—in 
crossing and recrossing the Channel. The mail- 
boat that carried this modern Cesar and his for- 
tunes ran foul of a French steamer one bluster- 
ous midnight, whereby Weston narrowly escaped 
drowning; but still he held on, dauntless and 
unflagging as a queen’s messenger, that hapless 
slave of the state, whose perils about equal those 
of a famous warrior, and who is, under the cheese- 
paring system of our present administration, paid 
very little better than a butler. He presented 
himself every now and then in the drawing-room 
in the Rue César-Auguste to do homage to his 
cousin Augusta, half an hoar before dinner, 
white-cravatted and spotless, with no odor of 
‘steamboat or railway clinging to his garments. 
He had his pet chamber, No. 333 bis, at Meurice’s, 
and rarely found it occupied when he required 
it. By this unflinching attention—by solicitude 
that knew no weariness—he did at last contrive 
to slip back into his old position of usefulness ; 
fetched and carried music and books, and pat- 
terns and threads for point lace work; and felt 
that he was gaining ground. The star of hope 
began to shine for him again. ‘The days went 
on—Mr. Vallory and his daughter came back to 
England. ‘The Ryde villa and the yacht had 
been sold, at Augusta's request: were they not 
bitter to her soul, being so closely associated with 
the days of her courtship and married life? So 
Mr. Vallory bought an estate in Warwickshire, 
seven hundred acres or so, with a huge stucco- 
fronted mansion, called Copplestoke Manor, a 
few miles from Leamington, and began a new 
phase of existence as a country gentleman; tak- 
ing the chair at vestry-meetings, and sitting on 
the bench at petty sessions, and vexing the souls 
of rural legislators with the abstrusest technicali- 
ties of the law. 

Hither, too, came Weston Vallory, always eager 
to be useful; but although Mrs. Harcross tolera- 
ted him graciously enough in his capacity of light 
porter, for him there was no riding by her side 
in hawthorn alleys, or loitering under star-proof 
elms in the summer night, or drifting gently on 
the narrow, winding river, with a lazy dip of the 
oars now and then, and an occasional entangle- 
ment among green masses of mazy weed. He 
felt himself a guest on sufferance, and there were 
times when the star of hope grew dim. 

Mrs. Harcross had been three years a widow, 
but still wore mourning—resolutely refusing Ma- 
dame Bouffante the privilege of making her any 
dress which was not of the black silk and bugly 
order—when the star of hope sank altogether in 
the blackest darkness. Weston had been unusu- 
ally busy in Old Jewry during the winter term, 
and had not seen his cousin, either in London or 
at Copplestoke Manor, for nearly three months, 
when he came down to the country-house for a 
brief visit. 

He arrived at dusk, after a snow-storm, when 
the drive from the lodge to the house was like a 
journey through fairy-land, although the idea did 
not occur to Weston, who, like the famous French 
blue-stocking, abhorred the beauties of nature. 
He fancied the house had a more festive appear- 
ance than usual, even while he lingered for a 
few minutes in the hall, giving directions about 
some packages he had brought for Augusta. 
There were more hot-house flowers, brighter 
fires, more lights; the servants had a busier, gay- 
er air: for the mansion had been a somewhat 
sepulchral abode, despite its grandeur, hitherto. 

“*Has my uncle many visitors?” he asked the 
butler, carelessly. 

“*No, Sir; not many, Sir. Lord Stanmore 
and Edgware is staying with us, Sir, and Cap- 
tain Purfleet; nobody else.” 

“Stanmore and Edgware! A new acquaint- 
ance,” thought Weston, whose only knowledge 
of that nobleman was obtained from the Peerage 
and the Morning Post. He had an idea that 
Stanmore and Edgware was elderly, and had 
never done any thing to add lustre to his title 
except condescend to exist. ‘‘ Hamph!” he 
said, not displeased to find that he was to hob- 
and-nob with a peer, not a horse-racing or in- 
solvent nobleman, but a respectable land-owner. 
fe Lord Stanmore has a place near here, I sup- 

se ? 

“‘No, Sir; his lordship’s estates are in the 
North, Sir. His lordship was stoppin’ at Lord 
Leigh’s for the 'untin’ before Christmas, and his 
lordship has been here hever sence.” The but- 
ler gave a faint congh, not without some kind of 
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significance, which puzzled Weston a little. Bnt 
of course it was only the man’s elation at having 
administered so long to the peerage. 

Weston went up stairs to dress, and arrayed 
himself with a little more care than usual: put 
on his favorite boots, and a shirt with Valen- 
ciennes medallions which he deemed invincible; 
his studs were black enamel skulls with diamond 
eyes; the parting of his hair was perfection. 
Never had he felt better satisfied with himself, 
with his arched instep, his mustache, with all 
his small graces, than as he went down the wide 
oak staircase, where unwonted parterres of scent- 
ed geranium and stephanotis regaled his nostrils 
as he went. 

*“Tommy loves a lord,” he said to himself, 
with a cynical grin, ‘* I suppose my poor uncle 
is not exempt from that pardonable weakness of 
humanity.” 

‘There were only three persons4n the drawing- 
room when he entered—his uncle, Augusta, and 
a tall bald- headed man with gray mustache, 
who stood with his back to the fire-place. Mrs. 
Harcross was seated in a low chair opposite the 
fire, holding a spangled fan between her face and 
the blaze of the logs piled on the wide old-fash- 
ioned hearth. She wore crimson camellias in 
her hair and in the bosom of her gauzy black 
dress, the first gleam of color that Weston had 
ever seen her wear since her husband's death ; 
and the gentleman with the gray mustache was 
bending down to speak to her with such an air 
of chivalrous devotion as may have distinguished 
King Arthur in the days when Guinevere was 
true, and the serpent had not yet entered the sa- 
cred circle of the king's chosen knights. 

The attitude, the look, the tone, revealed all 
to Weston Vallory’s rapid comprehension, The 
star of hope shot downward to abysses unfathom- 
able, never to rise again. Before he went to his 
comfortable bachelor bedroom in the western 
wing he had learned the worst. His uncle told 
him every thing over a bottle of claret, when the 
earl and his satellite, Captain Purfleet, had left 
the dining-room, only lingering a few minutes 
after Augusta’s departure. 

“Tt was not a thing I cared to write about,” 
said Mr. Vallory. ‘* They have only been en- 
gaged three weeks ; but from the day we first met 
Lord Stanmore at a hunting breakfast at Stone- 
leigh the business was settled. It was a ‘case,’ 
as you fast young men say. Angusta was very 
much disinclined to hear of such a thing; but I 
felt that in an affair of this kind her opposition 
must be borne down: an estate like Stanmore 
and Edgware, improving in value every year, 
miles of building frontages on the outskirts of 
the most populous towns in the North, coal mines, 
slate quarries, and a man of blameless charac- 
ter—thirty years or so her senior, I grant; but 
we know by the experience of mankind that 
these marriages, founded on a mutual esteem, 
and—aw, hum—the desire to consolidate a vast 
estate, are often the happiest.” 

“Yes,” cried Weston, breaking in with a bit- 
ter laugh, ‘‘ but if she had fallen in love with 
some poor devil of the same age, I wonder what 
you'd have called it! A vicious infatuation, 
which argues—the sort of thing which Iago says 
of Desdemona, you know ; but of course, as he’s 
an earl and the estate is all right, it’s quite an- 
other matter.” 4 

“*T don’t think that’s a very genial way of re- 
ceiving my communication, Weston. I thought 
you'd be naturally delighted. The match is 
really a brilliant one, the sort of marriage I al- 
ways dreamed of for my daughter before her 
unfortunate alliance with poor Harcross. And 
even you will profit by it; your status will be 
not a little improved when you can claim cousin- 
ship with a countess. ‘That sort of thing ought 
to be worth a thousand a year to a man in your 
position, to say nothing of the probability that 
you may get the Stanmore land agency before 
long, and no end of leases and deeds of agree- 
ment.” 

“*T ought to be amazingly grateful, I dare say,” 
replied Weston; ‘‘ but the news is rather start- 
ling. I thought my cousin was a model widow, 
wedded to the dead.” 

“Weston,” exclaimed Mr. Vallory, with sever- 
ity, “1 believe you're a radical!” 


So Angusta Harcross, in due time and with 
no unseemly haste, was translated into a loftier 
sphere, in which she knew not Weston, or only 
remembered him faintly at half-yearly intervals, 
when she permitted his name to be inscribed by 
some menial hand on one of her invitation-cards. 

Her husband's private secretary attended to 
these minor details. He had a book given him, 
upon whose right-hand pages were inscribed the 
sheep, or exalted personages who must be in- 
yited to all large assemblies, and upon whose 
left-hand appeared the obscure herd of goats, 
who were to be bidden once or so in a season, if 
convenient. 

Augusta had prime ministers and royal dukes 
to dine with her in these latter days, and Wes- 
ton attended receptions so crowded that he was 
fain to depart without having so much as caught 
a “‘little look across the crowd” from his hostess . 
and kinswoman. But he did in some wise con- 
sole himself with the idea that he gained in-so. 
cial distinction by his cousin’s advancement, and 
he received numerous applications from acquaint- 
ances of his own who wanted to obtain Lady 
Stanmore’s influence for this or for that. It was 
@ meagre consolation, but it was something. He 
had his dainty little villa at Norwood, his well- 
groomed horses, roses that were never permitted 
to suffer from the green fly, and he had all the 
keen delights of an ever-increasing business in 
Old Jewry. 


For some favored creatures life seems all sun- 
shine. No shadow has darkened Clevedon Hall 
since the horror of Hubert Harcross’s murder, 


and a 3 have FC brighten that 
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leasant home. Tittle voices sound gayly and 
ittle feet patter swiftly in the corridors of Cleve- 
don to-day, and in these latter years there are 
larger butterflies than ‘‘ Greeks” or ‘‘ Trojans,” 
“Camberwell beauties,” ‘peacocks’ eyes,” or 
“painted ladies,” to be seen hovering about the 
flower beds in the old-fashioned gardens. Sibyl 
Clevedon has become Siby! Hardwood, and brings 
her babies from Tunbridge Wells every other day 
to compare Tottie’s new tooth with her cousin 
Lottie’s, or to inquire if Migsy’s symptoms in the 
opening stage of measles are as satisfactory as 
those exhibited by Popsy in the same disease. 
Happy English households, about which there is 
so little to tell! The Colonel exists in a seventh 
heaven of grand-paternal rapture, which verges 
on senility. The Bungalow brims over with ba- 
bies—for are not Sibyl’s children a kind of left- 
handed grandchildren of his ?—and the quadra- 
ped favorites during these irruptions of the juve- 
nile population feel themselves more or less at a 
disadvantage. Pedro snaps or spits his displeas- 
ure; the dogs retire under low chairs to growl 
at the invader; the mungoose disappears from 
human ken, to be found, perhaps, at night-fall, 
by some frightened house-maid, snugly coiled 
under the Colonel's duvet. The Colonel stuffs 
the little ones with currie-bat and Bombay ducks, 
which provoke unwonted thirst in these small 
epicures, and dried fruits from Afghanistan, and 
West Indian preserved ginger, and ministers to 
their little appetites with all the art he knows ; 
for which reason lengthened visits to the Bunga- 
low are apt to result in bilious attacks and the 
exhibition of doctors’ stuff. 

Brierwood, forfeited forever by Richard Red- 
mayne’s crime, has passed into the hands of the 
stranger. ‘The deed of gift by which he bestow- 
ed Bulrush Meads upon his brother James has 
preseryed the Gippsland farm from the grasp of 
the law; but the gray old Kentish homestead, 
with the red-tiled roof that shone out warmly 
from the green background of an English land- 
scape, has gone from the house of Redmayne for- 
ever.* The day will come perhaps, distant yet, 
but dimly possible in the future, when Rick Red- 
mayne’s bonds may be loosened; when as a re- 
ward for unflinching toil and unvarying good 
conduct, the quiet submission of a repentant sin- 
ner, avho feels that his burden can never be too 
heavy for the measure of his offense, he may go 
forth from the drear monotony of that prison isl- 
and, an old man, with grizzled hair and rugged 
deep-lined countenance, a man whose shoulders 
are bent with long labor—go forth, free at the 
last, to that fairer, wider world for which his 
soul longs. Not to Brierwood, the lost home of 
sad memories, the house haunted by his dead 
daughter's ghost, the place whose gloomy influ- 
ence well-nigh drove him mad; but to the fer- 
tile plains and inland seas of Gippsland, to the 
mountains and water-sheds where tall gum-trees 
shoot upward under the cloudless blue sky, 
where the ringing note of the bell-bird sounds 
keen and clear in the tranquil distance. 


THE END. 





[From our Own CorresPoxpeEnt.] 


A Morbid Ambition.—No more Seasickness.—The 
Anxious and the Comfortable.—Some very Fashion- 
able Intelligence. 

@Q ministry have long been thought to be 

tottering and clutching at straws to keep 

themselves in office, but it now seems indeed 
that they are omtheir last legs. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has been telegraphing to the 
Caledonian Society that ‘‘he wishes he were a 
Scotchman.” It is true that but for the steady 
liberal vote of the Scotch members the present 
government would months ago have been left in 
a minority; but this desperate bid for the suf- 
frages of the North British is thought to be a 
little too much. ‘The story as told at the clubs 
is that the English-born ministers (for Gladstone 
is half a Scotchman, and there are others who 
are whole ones) drew lots as to who should ex- 
press himself in these enthusiastic terms, and 
that Lowe exclaimed, when it fell on him, “ This 
is just like my luck.” I have always thought 
that the well-known apology for our northern 
neighbors, ‘‘ We must remember that they, too, 
are God’s creatures,” was impertinent and un- 
necessary; but there is a wide margin between 
charity and a fictitious enthusiasm. ‘‘It will 
do us no good,” says Ayrton, in his candid way, 
“for no Scotchman will ever believe it.” It is 
said that Gladstone has made arrangements with 
his tailor for the discontinuance of pantaloons 
and the adoption of the kilt during the next ses- 
sion, which, considering that he possesses what 
one of your humorists terms ‘‘a very small 
chance of legs,” will testify to the genuineness 
of his admiration. In the mean time one hour 
of the period daily devoted to public business 
in Downing Street is whispered to be set apart 
by the whole cabinet to the practice of the bag- 
pipes, which one or two of them, who have been 
accustomed to play exclusively their own trum- 
pet, find exceedingly hard. 

I don’t know, Mr. Editor, whether the uni- 
versal knowledge attributed to your calling com- 
prehends in your case the theory of the Universal 
Joint ; but here nothing else is talked about. It 
is not a leg of mutton (as one would imagine), 
but a scientific, mechanical arrangement, which 
transmits motion in every direction, and whose 
properties have been adopted by Mr. Bessemer 
for the prevention of seasickness. If you had 
been in that gentleman’s grounds on Saturday 
last, which was a very wet day, you would have 
seen half a dozen eminent men of all classes 
taking shelter, as you would have supposed, in a 
very peculiar arbor out of the rain; this was, in 





* The law is now more merciful: the property of a 
felon is no longer escheated to the crown. 
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fact, a section of the central portion of a vessel, 
and contained what may be termed the saloon 
of the future. By means of cranks and appro- 
priate machinery the pitch-and-toss motion of 
the Channel and the roll of the Atlantic were 
communicated to the mimic ship, while the sa- 
loon remained quite motionless. This apparatus 
can be fitted to all ordinary screw-steamers, and 
is quite independent of the especial description 
of ship which Mr. Bessemer is now designing 
for the Channel passage ; and if it does but work 
(of which there seems little doubt), it will effect 
a charming revolution in ocean travel. The 
great marine maxim of ‘‘keep your mind em- 
ployed and your stomach not” will lose its sig- 
nificance, and you will have the most distin- 
guished persons in this country, who have hith- 
erto been deterred by the terrors of seasickness, 
coming over to visit your great republic. The 
bridegroom will take his bride to the Continent 
without misgivings anent the appearance he 
may present to her on the passage. and walk the 
floor of the universal-jointed saloon with the 
firmness of a Roderick Dhu, who has his foot 
upon his native heath. The possessor of ‘sea 
legs” will no longer have the tremendous advan- 
tage over his fellows which he now enjoys, and 
there will be a great fall in the crockery market. 
It is already suggested, indeed, that a monument 
be erected to Bessemer, standing motionless upon 
the universal joint, with one of those dreadful 
little white basins lying shattered at his feet, and 
the legend, ‘‘ He made ship-stewards unneces- 
sary,” encircling his intelligent brow. 

I sent you last week a list of our late million- 
aires; since then a still more curious document 
has been published, calculating the numbers of 
“‘the comfortable.” It is terrible to read that 
in this country of lords of the soil and merchant 
princes only one and a half per cent. of the pop- 
ulation can be said to be ‘‘ out of the class of the 
anxious,” can propose to give their children the 
benefit of a good education, have more than 
enoughsto eat and drink, and can contemplate 
a holiday without a sickening feeling of despair. 
This assessment, which has been made by a so- 
cial philosopher well qualified for the task, im- 
plies in London the occupation of a house cost- 
ing in rent and taxes £175, and an income of 
£800 a year; and in the country a house at £150, 
and an income of £600. Calculating upon these 
premises the number of the comfortable is less 
than 60,000 inhabitants out of the 4,600,000 in 
Great Britain. ‘The respectables, or fairly well- 
to-do, and who do not live by direct manual la- 
bor, amount to 710,000 families. 

Incidental to these interesting facts we learn 
that the taxation of this country, wealthy as it 
seems, falls upon a population seven in eight of 
whom live in houses rented at less than £20 a 
year, are always struggling to make both ends 
meet, and are affected in the most direct way by 
a tax, or stoppae in trade, or by a rise in prices ; 
also that the Bank of England is assessed at 
£36,400 a year, and if sold by auction would 
probably produce the largest sum ever paid for 
**a house” since houses were invented. It is by 
no means only a banking-house, but contains 
courts and private apartments, in one of which I 
have had the honor to dine with the officer. of 
the foot-guards, who every night keeps watch 
over it with a detachment of military. The gov- 
ernors of the bank supply him with an excellent 
dinner, to which he is permitted to invite a couple 
of guests. 

An American actor, one Mr. J. K. Emmett, 
has just made a great “hit” here at the Adelphi 
‘Theatre, in the character of a German emigrant 
landed at Castle Garden. On his first appear- 
ance Sergeant Bates occupied a conspicuous 
private box in the theatre, and was as enthusi- 
astically cheered as his fellow-countryman on 
the stage. Mr. Emmett was fortunate in not 
making his début a few nights later, as his merits 
would not in that case have been recognizable, 
in consequence of the absence of any light by 
which to see them. A strike has taken place 
among our gasmen, which might have been even 
more serious than that of the police a while ago, 
since its object was no less than, by concerted 
and simultaneous action, to leave us good folk 
utterly in the dark—a worse action surely even 
than its contrary, the holding a candle to the 
devil! The theatres presented a wretched 
(though far from a ghastly) appearance, and the 
streets in general were very dark and dim, 
though, thanks to the help of the lime lights in 
the Strand, and the powerful electric light at 
the Polytechnic Institution in Regent Street, those 
two great thoroughfares were well illuminated. 
We are now improving, however, every night; 
men are being taken on by hundreds to supply 
the place of the offenders (who are naturally 
much blamed for their selfishness in not having 
tried arbitration in the first place), and ‘‘the 
odds,” as rude people say when your corre- 
spondent is playing at billiards, are **ten to one 
against the strikers.” 

It was.a saying of Sydney Smith’s that ‘in 
England the law was open alike to rich and 
poor, just like the London Tavern,” and { am 
afraid the remark has not yet lost its signifi- 
cance. Yesterday, at Bow Street police-office, 
the Marquis of Queensberry, aged twenty-eight, 
was charged with assaulting a police constable, 
“The noble defendant was permitted to stand 
in the box allotted to persons summoned to the 
court instead of in the dock ;” and on his being 
convicted his worship the magistrate is reputed 
to have “‘imposed a penalty consistent with the 
position of the defendant and with the facts of 
the case in fining him a sovereign.” It is said 
by the radicals that our aristocracy fail to dis- 
tinguish themselves, but that is certainly not the 
case just at present, since, in addition to the 
above, Lord Edward Thynne, aged sixty-three, 
has this same week ‘‘electrified the fashion- 
able world” by running away with the young 
wife of the Marquis Townsend, a nobleman well 


known in the metropolis for his philanthropie 
exertions among the poor. Nor can the reproach 
that new blood is wanting to our titled classes 
be altogether justified, since it is announced that 
Mr. Gladstone is about to confer a baronetage 
upon Mr, Levi, otherwise Lawson, the proprie- 
tor of that popular penny print, the Daily Tele- 
graph, 

Literature, you will therefore perceive, Mr. 
Editor, is looking up in this country, nor is it 
altogether impossible that you may one day re- 
ceive a communication from your present cor- 
respondent signed i 

R. Kemsrx, of London, Bart. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

iE these perilous times, when a conflagration 

is an event of daily and nightly occurrence, 
it would be well if every one should consider 
the possibility of being himself involved in such 
a catastrophe, and preparing the mind, in some 
measure, for the exigencies of the occasion. 
True, we are told that ‘sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof,” and we should not be un- 
duly anxious about the future;’but an evil un- 
derstood and guarded against is shorn of half 
its terrors and dangers. Panics in fires are par- 
tially the result of impulsive excitement and 
vague alarm, and partially caused by entire un- 
certainty as to what todo. To scream, to run, 
to jump from a window, or perhaps to throw 
some useless or breakable article out of a win- 
dow, may be the first impulse. It is only those 
who by natural temperament are fitted to meet 
emergencies, or those who by forethought have 
prepared the mind for them, who really do the 
wisest and best things. A short time ago a 
school-house in Jersey City took fire while one 
hundred and twenty children were in session in 
it. Undoubtedly there would have been serious 
accident and loss of life had not the lady princi- 
pal, with great- presence of mind, prevented a 
rush down the stairs by peremptorily ordering 
the scholars to sit still, placing herself in the 
doorway, and compelling them to file out singly 
and in regular order. To think what one would 
do first in case of a sudden alarm of fire, whether 
in a private house, in a church, in a theatre, or 
in a hotel, would tend to prevent those panics 
which are always so fatal, as well as those rash 
and foolish acts which show an utter lack of 
forethought and presence of mind. 





During the ‘‘cold snap” of the latter part of 
December the weather in some parts of New 
England was more severe than has been known 
there since 1857. In many places in Maine the 
thermometer fell to 20° and 30° below zero, and 
in some even to 40° below. This extreme cold, 
accompanied by a very heavy fall of snow, has 
been a tough experience for the most eastern 
States, and, indeed, for the whole country, since 
it extended from East to West. 





Christmas-eve fell with sudden gloom and 
horror upon many a home in Western New York 
and Pennsylvania. A train on the Buffalo, Cor- 
ry, and Pittsburg Railroad was slowly descendin; 
a steep grade leading to a trestle bridge buili 
overadeepchasm. Suddenly there wasa broken 
wheel, an overturned car, a flashing of fiery flames, 
and entangled in the wreck, down in that deep 
abyss, lay the killed and maimed. From out of 
the blackened ruins more than twenty disfigured 
corpses were recovered. The wounded were ten- 
derly cared for. But, alas! in how many houses 
will this sad disaster cause the Christmas of 1872 
to be forever held in mournful memory ! 





It is said that even the bitterest enemies of 
Disraeli have never attacked his private char- 
acter; and innumerable stories attest the con- 
stancy and warmth of affection which subsisted 
between himeelf and his wife. About four years 
ago, on the occasion of the great Edinburgh ban- 
quet, Mr. Disraeli paid his wife a graceful com- 
pliment, when he acknowledged that half his 
success and more than half his happiness in life 
were due to his wife. 





A Washington paper, in view of the approach- 
ing ‘‘season”’ at the capital, gives a résumé of 
certain points of etiquette, which it asserts will 
be found to accord with old-time usages at Wash- 
ington: 

“ All officials and non-officials call on the Presi- 
dent. He is not required to-return calls or to accept 
invitations, but may waive this exemption at discre- 
tion. All are admitted to his public or formal recep- 
tions without cards or invitation, as well as to Mrs. 
President’s receptions on stated days, of which notice 
is usually given in the city papers. State dinners are 
attended by those only who are formally invited— 
which invitation can not be declined on ‘account of 
any rior engagement. 

t Senators who observe the old usages make no 
“first calls,’ on account of recognized superior rank, 
except on the President of the United States. Through 
courtesy to their own presiding officer they may make 
the ‘first call’ on the Vice-President, but not by vir- 
tue of any supposed higher official position. 

“But Senators are expected to return calls like oth- 
er mortals, and among themselves to observe the usual 
rules lating the intercourse of private gentlemen. 
Those first at the capital make the advance, welcom- 
ing after-arrivals. 

* Heads of gee and foreign ministers make 
‘first calls’ on the President, Vice-President, and Sen- 


ators. 

“Members of the House make ‘first calls’ on the 
foregoing officials, and judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

“None of the classes above nentioned are ted 
to make ‘first calls’ on citizens, sojourners, and visit- 
ors, but are expected to return such calls in cae or 
“by card’ when personal calls are impracticable.” 

These usages have not been established with- 
out much friction, discussion, and even rebell- 
ion on the part of certain ambitious ones. Of 
course officials may voluntarily waive their priv- 
ilege; and men of brains, culture, and acknowl- 
edged power are never tenacious about their ob- 
servance, and act at Washington very much as 
they do at home among their old neighbors, call- 
ing socially wherever they find agreeable society. 


in and again the fire fiend works deadly 
ones Following close upon the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel disaster, by which eleven servants lost 
their lives, came another catastrophe of simi- 
lar nature. Just about dark on a cold Decem- 
ber. night a large book-binding establishment in 
Centre Street took fire. In the upper st 
hundreds of men, boys, and girls were 'e! 
ployed. The fire-escapes with which the build- 
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ing was provided proved defective, and in spite 
of all exertions of firemen and others it is be- 
lieved that at least six of the operatives perished 
in the flames, 





In 1870 an act of incorporation was procured, 
and a contract made to purchase land in the vi- 
cinity of One Hundredth Street, between Third 
and Fourth avenues, whereon to build a grand 
Crystal Palace; and the design was to open an 
exhibition in it for the Centennial Independence 
Celebration, July 4, 1876. The matter is still be- 
ing agitated. 

A new imperial naval flag has been adopted by 
the Chinese government. It is of a triangular 
shape, made of bunting, of a deep yellow color, 
with a blue dragon courant in the centre. It is 
to be borne by all Chinese war vessels, and the 
object of the change is to make the flags carried 
by men-of-war uniform. Hitherto war vessels 
have carried the flag of the province to which 
they belong, and consequently the Chinese navy 

about a dozen different ensigns. This is 
henceforth to be done away with, and the navy 
is to be centralized not only in appearance but 
in reality. 





Somebody, with more truth than poetry, dis- 
courses thus : 


“Beautiful snow! with a cough on your lungs, 
And a chill that each nostril carefully bungs ; 
Beautiful snow! well, that’s rather a jest, 

With a big mustard poultice stinging your breast. 


“ Beautiful snow! when a delicate thaw * 
Makes the air chilly and damp and raw! 
Beautiful snow! they may sing whom it suite. 
I obierare) the stuff, ‘cause it soaks through my 
DOLE” 





The recent destruction by fire of a valuable 
collection of wild beasts is really a serious loss 
to the community, though we will not say ir- 
reparable. Many of the animals were rare, and 
had been brought here at greatexpense. A good 
menagerie gives both amusement and valuable 
instruction, particularly to the young. An ex- 
change, in eontmen say upon this aleasters hu- 
morously remarks: ‘‘It is well enough under- 
stood by this time that Mr, Barnum is, morally 
considered, perfectly incombustible, and that 
nothing but the destruction of the whole world 
can prevent him from being the possessor of li- 
ons, tigers, and elephants, of monkeys, anacon- 
das, and whales.”” 


How to keep the feet warm in cold weather is 
a problem not easily solved. There are some 
fortunate persons whose circulation is vigorous, 
who never suffer with cold feet; but many live 
during the cold season in etual discomfort 
from this cause. Often the feet are not suffi- 
ciently protected. We do not consider how ex- 
posed they are to wet and snow out-of-doors, nor 
that in-doors the air near the floor is several de- 
grees colder than that about our heads. Conse- 
quently the feet should be warmly clothed ; and 
often, when sitting for a long while writin; 
studying, a warm soap-stone, or something of the 
kind, is both comfortable and useful. Tight 
shoes, tight elastic bands at the tgp of the stock- 
ings, or any stricture which interferes with the 
free circulation of the blood, will increase the 
tendency to cold feet. In general, those whose 
employment is of a sedentary nature suffer most 
from this habit of cold feet; hence it is evident 
a plenty of exercise tends to prevent the dif- 

culty. 





While on the subject of remedies for the ills 
of life, it may please our readers to know of a 
“new cure for ague,”” which originated “out 
West.’ It is simply to crawl down stairs head- 
foremost. ‘Laugh at the idea if you please,”’ re- 
marks the inventor of this novel rem ay, “butdo 
TOURS A uae) you can then afford to laugh. 

ust as the chill is gong on start at the top of 
a long flight of stairs, and crawl down on your 
hands and feet, head-foremost. You never did 
harder work in your life; and when you arrive 
at the bottom, instead of shaking, yon will find 
yourself puffing, red in the face, and perspirin; 
freely from the strong exertions made in the ef- 
fort to support penal Tryit. It won’t cost 

ou near as much as quinine or patent medicines, 
and if it fails it will only do what they do every 
day. 





A most singular story is mentioned in an ex- 
change concerning an old-fashioned clock in 
Portland, Maine. About fourteen years ago an 
old lady fell dead of heart-disease while winding 
up the clock. The time was ten minutes before 
ten in the morning, and ever since the clock has 
stopped at ten on the anniversary of her death. 
Such is the story. 


Dr. Hall thinks that not one family in fifty 
knows how to cook a potato properly. He tells 
us that immediately beneath the very thin out- 
er skin on the potato is the best part of the 
vegetable, the part that makes flesh and gives 
strength, and all the remainder of the otato is 
destitute of nourishment, containing onlystarch. 
He therefore regards it as very wasteful to bake 
potatoes. They should either be boiled or steam- 
ed with their skins on, and then the outer skin 
is easily removed without any of the nutritious 
portion adhering to it. Potatoes should always 
come on the table dry and mealy. 








A little incident shows that Mr. Edwin Fer- 
rest was much beloved by those whom he had 
benefited. After his death, while the remains 
of Mr. Forrest lay in the parlor of his house, a 
throng of citizens and strangers gathered to 
take a last look of the dead. A middle-aged 
woman approached the coffin, and stood, with 
tearful eyes, gazing on the features of the de- 
ceased. At length she went to one of the gen- 
pecan in charge of the room, and said, ear- 
nestly, 

“Can I not have—oh! will you not give mea 
little of his hair?” 

“Why, madam, that we can not do. We are 
very sorry, but have not that power.” 

“Let me plead with you.” 

“We are very sorry, but must refuse.”” 

“Ah!” bursting into tears and sobbing con- 
poe “he was very kind to me and my 
child! : 





—> 
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Fig. 7.—Sxatixe Suir ror Bor 
For pattern 


FRoM 9 To.11 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 6.—Skatixe Suit ror Bor 
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Fics. 1-7.—SKATING SUITS FOR MISSES AND YOUTHS FROM 4 TO 15 YEARS OLD. 


ion see Supplement, For pattern ar 





No. L, Figs. 1-6. 





FROM 11 TO 


Fig. 4.—Skatine Suit ror Girt 
For pattern and ¢ 


Fig. 8.—Sxatine Suir ror Girt 
FROM 9 To 11 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Skatine Surr ror Girt 


<¢ Suir For Grrn 
BARS OLD. 
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For description see 
Supplement. 
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Pin or Emery Cushion with Point Russe Embroidery. 


Tuts pretty pincushion consists of a foundation of four three-cor- 
nered raised parts sewed together on the sides, which serve to sup- 
port a small four-cornered cushion that is set in the centre. First 
make the cushion for each part by cutting of linen or muslin one 
piece from Fig. 39, Supplement, leaving extra material for the seams ; 
fold this piece three-cornered, and overseam the sides of both halves 
together, leaving a slit an inch and a quarter long; then stuff this 
part closely with emery or sawdust, and sew up the slit. For the 
outer covering cut of red cashmere 
one piece from Fig. 39, Supplement, 
leaving extra material for the seams, 
work the embroidery on this piece, 
with the help of the illustration, as 
indicated on the pattern, in satin, 


















Liyey, Lace Inser- 
TION, AND Lawn 
SLEEVE. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIIL, Fig. 37. 


Liven, Lace Insertion, AND Lace Coriar. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIIL, Fig. 36. 



























































Fig. 2.—Vicoene Surr.—Front. Fig. 3.—Vicoene Sort. 
[See Fig. 3.] Back. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 


Fics, 1-5,—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Fig. 1.—Surr ror Gren rrom 
5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 








Pry on Emery 
Cusnion witn Port 
Russe Emprorwery. 


For pattern and design 
see Supplement, 
_No. X., Fig. 39. 





Liven, Neepie-worxk .Er 











half-polka stitch, and point Russe with sewing silk in various bright 
colors, and fasten the cover on the cushion. Overseam the four 
parts nged in this manner together, aud cover the seams with 
fine variegated silk cord. In a simi mer make a small four- 
cornered cushion two inches diameter and seven-eighths of an 
inch thick, ornament the cover also with embroidery, edge it with 
silk cord, which is laid in a loop at each corner, and fasten the 
cushion on the foundation as shown by the illustration, Finish with 
silk tassels on the corners. 




























NIGHT-VIOLET—A NEW COLOR. 


NEW coloring matter, called night- 
violet, is prepared by d ng fuch- 
sine for twelve hours: with iodide of 
methyl, alcohol, and caustic soda in an 
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Linen, Nee 
work Eper 

Lace § 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No. XVIL., Figs. 59 and 60. 








sc, AND Lace Cobar. 


For pattern and de: tion see Supplement, 
No. XVIL., Figs. 55-58, 





Fig. 4.—Poriin Surr,—Front.—[See Fig. 5.] Fig. 5.—Porrin Svrr.—Bacx. 





a descripti Supple- For and description see Supple- 
Doe anes a Semper prom secon 
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apparatus furnished with an inverted condenser. 
The mass, taken from the apparatus, is boiled 
for a long time with strong soda lye, which re- 
moves all-the iodine, leaving the violet as a 
cake, which is to be dissolved in a mixture 
of sulphuric acid and water, and then precipi- 
tated by addition of a small quantity of soda, 
The cake so obtained is washed with a little cold 
water, dissolved in boiling water, filtered, and 
the color precipitated with salt. The violet so 
prepared appears of its proper color by artificial 
light. 





THE PATCHWORK QUILT. 
Ix sheen of silken splendor, 
With glinting threads of gold, 
I've seen the waving marvels 
‘That hung in halls of old, 
When fair hands wrought the lily, 
And brave hands held the lance, 
And stately lords and ladies 
Stepped through the courtly dance. 


I’ve looked on rarer fabrics, 
The wonders of the loom, 
That caught the flowers of summer, 
And captive held their bloom ; 
But not their wreathing beauty, 
Though fit for queens to wear, 
Can with one household treasure, 
That's all mine own, compare. 


It has no golden value, 
The simple patchwork spread ; 
Its squares in homely fashion 
Set in with green and red; 
But in those faded pieces 
For me are shining bright, 
Ah! many a summer morning, 
And many a winter night. 


The dewy breath of clover, 
The leaping light of flame, 
Like spells my heart come over, 
As one by one I name 
These bits of old-time dresses— 
Chintz, cambric, calico— ~ ~ 
That looked so fresh and dainty 
On my darlings long ago. 


This violet was mother’s : 
I seem to see her face, 
That ever like a sunrise 
Lit up the shadiest place, 
This buff belonged to Susan; 
That scarlet spot was mine; 
And Fannie wore this pearly white, 
Where purple pansies shine. 


I turn my patchwork over— 
A book with pictured leaves— 
And I feel the lilac fragrance, 
And the snow-fall on the eaves. 
Of all my heart’s possessions 
I think it least could spare 
The quilt we children pieced at home 
When mother dear was there. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 


HIS FOLKS. 


“T CAN'T stand it, and, what's more, I won't,” 
said little Mrs. Hinkle, clutching the bars 
of her uncomfortable old cage of a rocking-chair. 
Mr. Hinkle placidly hung up his almanac, and 
went out to sow the early pease. He could stand 
almost any thing, and yet remain as serene as a 
cabbage head—which, indeed, his wife often said 
he resembled. Laviny’s tantrums troubled him 
about as much as a mosquito’s buzzing would 
trouble an elephant; but he thought they were 
kind of wearing to her, and that she ‘‘came to 
quicker” alone. So he left her swinging herself 
seasick in the rocker, and shuffled off to the gar- 
den with a hoe and a pint dipper of pease. At 
the gate he met Miss Niddlins. 

“And how’s your poor wife?” said she, snif- 
fing. She suffered with a chronic cold in the 
head, which gave her an extremely sympathetic 
manner, 

“Able to be stirring,” replied Mr. Hinkle, 
shuffling on in his brown leather moccasins. 
Even a cabbage head may be, as it usually is, 
ruffled inside; and deep in his slow-beating 
heart Mr. Hinkle was annoyed at the sight of 
Miss Niddlins and the embroidered bed-ticking 
bag which betokened a week's visit. 

** Laviny’s putchiky enough without being set 
on,” said he, leaning on his hoe in the favorite 
attitude adopted by scarecrows. ‘‘ Yes, I really 
think she is,” he went on, weighing the proposi- 
tion deliberately. ‘‘ Not that I mind her being 
spry-tempered and spitting out at me. It’s only 
a way she has, and comes of her enjoying such 
poor health. She'll cool down; but that old 
maid hain’t any call to rile her;” and here Mr. 
Hinkle gave the hoe handle a resentful poke, as 
if it personated the spinster aforesaid. Like 
many men not gifted in public speaking, he was 
much given to talking aloud when alone. In- 
doors his wife claimed exclusive right of speech. 

**And here I've stuck, like a dab of putty, 
from the day I married with Reuben,” she was 
saying to Miss Niddlins. _ ‘‘ I’ve had to walk on 
eggs, or his folks would be in my hair, They've 
had their remarks to make about all my doings, 
and, you may depend upon it, it grinds.” 

Mrs. Hinkle must have been ground very sharp 
indeed, judging by her cutting tongue. 

‘Poor thing!” groaned Miss Niddlins, using 
her handkerchief just then because it would pro- 
duce the effect of pity. 

“*See how I was put upon this morning by his 
sister Phebe,” said Mrs. Hinkle, moving the end 
of her nose rapidly back and forth with her fore- 
finger, as if she were playing on a Jew’s-harp. 
“That woman had the impudence to twit me of 
neglecting Reuben, because I leave him to get 
his own supper sewing-circle nights!” 


“Don’t tell me so!” sniffed Miss Niddlins, 
“Did Mr. Hinkle complain to her ?” 

‘“*Catch him complaining!” cried Mrs. Hinkle; 
‘the hasn’t got spunk enough. Why, he’s no 
more grit than a hay-stack, and he’s as sot. I 
couldn’t make him break with his folks if I was 
to suffer. Wish I was single: then I wouldn't 
be nosed round by em. Now here you are, free 
to go when you please!” 

Miss Niddlins sighed an affirmative. It was 
her peculiar trial that her relatives never op- 
posed her going. 

“* If you was to separate, I suppose you've got 
enough to live on,” suggested she, cautiously. 

Mrs. Hinkle’s rocker jerked itself into a full 
stop. She had often said that ‘‘ Reuben must 
choose betwixt his folks and her,” that ‘‘she 
would take herself off,” and the like ; but to have 
a third person hint at a separation startled her. 

“*Well—yes,” said she, hesitatingly. ‘‘ I’ve 
got the property I brought with me when I was 
married. I won't deny but what Reuben has 
done the fair thing there; but then, if he'd been 
some men, he might have doubled it by this time. 
The long and short of it is, he’s half asleep. I 
have to keep stirring him up, and, after all, he 
don’t appreciate me !”” 

“*T believe it would wake him pretty thor- 
oughly if you should leave him,” returned Miss 
Niddlins. ‘‘ He’d begin to realize what a smart 
wife he'd lost.” 

“‘ He'd clutter the kitchen with his greasy har- 
nesses, and camp down on the lunge in his boots 
—that’s what he’d do—the minute I was off!” 
snapped Mrs. Hinkle. 

“* He couldn't manage without you, to save his 
life,” declared Miss Niddlins, confidently. ‘“‘He'd 
go down on his knees to you to get you back.” 

Mrs. Hinkle seemed flattered by the idea. 

‘* A pretty figure he’d cut,” laughed she, ‘fat 
as he is, and looking, you might say, as if he’d 
been blowed up in his clothes!” 

“I'm sure I don’t see how you can smile, sit- 
uated as you are,” said Miss Niddlins, showing 
symptoms of fresh cold. 

‘*His folks have tried my soul out of me,” 
cried Mrs. Hinkle, hastily resuming her wrath ; 
‘Sand what's madded me the most has been to 
see Reuben take it so cool. That man hasn’t 
any more nerves than a tub of lard! -I wouldn’t 
value jumping off the meeting-house steeple if I 
thought it would give him a start.” 

“Poor woman!” said Miss Niddlins, display- 
ing the red silk handkerchief that might proper- 
ly be called her badge of mourning. ‘It’s your 
duty to yourself to go where you can take some 
peace of your life!” 

“*T don't feel clear,” said Mrs. Hinkle, as she 
settled the coffee for dinner, and thus ended 
their first conference. 

But as Miss Niddlins spent the week, justify- 
ing Mr. Hinkie’s apprehensions, she and Mrs. 
Hinkle had ample opportunities for renewing the 
discussion of the latter's grievances, till, from 
not feeling ‘‘clear,” Mrs. Hinkle, by the time her 
guest departed, came to feel, as she expressed 
it, ‘all in a maddie.” Even her ox-eyed hus- 
band noticed something amiss with her. 

**T wonder whether or no sage tea wouldn’t 
be kind of quieting to Laviny,” he reflected one 
morning as he jogged along to the village after 
turnip seed. ‘I hain’t seen her so fractious 
since she had the neurology in her face. If she 
wasn’t a poor sick creetur I don’t know but I 
should get put out with her—I really don’t ;” and 
Mr. Hinkle lowered his voice to an awe-struck 
whisper as he gave utterance to this treasonous 
thought. 

“*His folks” lived in a sick-headache-colored 
house at the Four Corners, and his sister Phebe 
was hanging out clothes in the back-yard as he 
drove up. 

**Got any sage to spare?” cried Mr. Hinkle, 
whoaing Dobbin. 

“Mercy on us! is Laviny going to make cheese 
in mud-time ?” was Miss Phebe’s answer. 

***'Tisn’t none of her doings,” said Mr. Hin- 
kle, slowly, punishing the wheel with his whip- 
lash; ‘‘ but she’s in a terrible nervous way, and 
I think maybe she needs something soothing. 
What's good for her nerves?” 

“T don’t know, without it’s a sound scold- 
ing,” replied Miss Phebe, with her mouth full 
of clothes-pins, 

“Now, sister, you’re hard on Laviny,” said 
Mr. Hinkle, in an injured tone. ‘‘ She ain’t 
tough, like what you be.” 

~ “Her temper is tough enough ; but I’m suited 
if you are, poor soul!” and Miss Phebe hunted 
for both sage and valerian, though inwardly 
persuaded that all the poppies in the world 
couldn't soothe Laviny when she oncé got ‘‘ set 
out. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Hinkle had been doing a fu- 
rious forenoon’s work, and, ready to drop from 
exhaustion, was just hanging up the mop after 
scrubbing the kitchen floor, when dear, blunder- 
ing old Reuben scuffed across the threshold with 
his torn paper bags, scattering dried leaves like 
an autumn wind, and leaving muddy moccasin 
tracks at every step. Before those clumsy foot- 
prints Mrs. Hinkle’s feeble forbearance fled. 
‘The herbs her husband had trusted might prove 
@ narcotic acted upon her as a powerful irritant. 

“* Reuben Hinkle !” said she, bracing her ach- 
ing back against the pump, ‘how much longer 
do you think I’m going to wash floors for you to 
litter ?” 

‘* There, there! now don’t fret,” pleaded Reu- 
ben; “I'll sweep it up. You do putter round 
more’n you're able, that’s a fact. You know 
I'm ready and willing to hire a girl any day.” 

‘*A girl smouching my paint!” cried Mrs. 
Hinkle, in wrath. ‘Put down the broom, 
Reuben; you've made tracks enough. Your 
folks shall never have that handle, that I spend 
your money on hired help.” 

“You're rather hard on ’em, Layiny,” said 
Mr. Hinkle; ‘‘they mean well by you. Here's 
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Phebe now been and sent you something stilling. 
I told her what a fizz your nerves had been in 
lately.” 

‘*So you've been running me down to your 
folks!” cried Mrs. Hinkle, glaring at her hus- 
band. “‘ After all I've stood from you, Reuben, 
it’s too much,” 

Mr. Hinkle was a mild man—mild as milk; 
but even the sweetest of milk will sometimes 
turn sour in a thunder-storm, and oft-recurring 
pesimouial tempests had had their effect upon 

im. 

“T’ve always made excuses for you, Laviny, 
and tried my best to live peaceable,” said he, 
slowly ; ‘‘but I believe ‘tain’t in the power of 
mortal man to get along with you.” 

Then, in a state of great amazement at him- 
self, he went out to untackle Dobbin and sow 
the turnip seed. Listening in vain for the din- 
ner horn, he returned to the house half an hour 
past noon to find the fire out, his unlucky mud- 
prints dried upon the floor, and his wife absent. 

“*Gone off in a huff to her sister Tripp's, I 
guess,” said he, patiently setting out the Sunday 
remnant of beans. ‘I'd have hitched up if I'd 
have knowed she wanted to go. She wouldn’t 
speak to me, I s’pose, ‘cause I’d riled her. I 
hadn't oughter done it—that’s a fact.” 

Having relieved his mind by this last confes- 
sion, Mr. Hinkle ate his dinner with an excel- 
lent appetite, and in due time his supper also, 
his wife not having appeared. 

“*T expect she calculates for me to go for her, 
and I'd better be off,” said he, as he strained 
the milk with extreme care and deliberation, 
and by this means let a slow stream trickle 
down the outside of the pail upon the spotless 
pantry floor. ‘* Why, if there ain’t Ezra Tripp 
now!” and as he spoke, in at the west door 
came his wife’s brother-in-law, with unwilling 
feet, as though goaded on by the spears of the 
setting sun behind him. 

“* Laviny ain’t sick, I hope?” said Mr. Hinkle, 
anxiously. 

‘*No, 'tisn’t that,” replied Mr. Tripp, twisting 
his forefinger under his collar, as if his cravat 
choked him—‘*’tisn’t that—but—" 

“‘She’s getting most out of patience waiting 
for me, I suppose,” suggested the unsuspecting 
Reuben. ‘‘ Well, I'd oughter gone afore, only 
the off ox broke through the fence, and—” 

‘*Laviny says she won't come back,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Tripp, desperately ; ‘‘ for she’s lived 
with you as long as she can stand it!” ; 
Mr. Hinkle flopped down like a starchless 

icky. 

“I might have knowed she couldn't bear what 
I do,” groaned he. ‘‘'This morning, when she 
was blowing of me, I spoke ha’sh to her: I don’t 
see how Icometo. But, Ezra, you don’t think, 
now, she won't never come round ?” 

Mr. Tripp muttered something about his sister- 
in-law being “‘ pretty resolute,” and turned away. 

** [wish you'd carry over Laviny’s cough medi- 
cine,” said Mr. Hinkle, rousing himself. ‘‘ Lord! 
to think of her hacking in the night, and me not 
hearing her! And, Ezra, I’d take it kindly of 
you if you'd step in in the morning and tell me 
how she rested. 

Mr. Tripp consigned the bottle to his coat 
pocket, while Reuben, returning to the deserted 
kitchen, which already wore a masculine air, 
tilted his chair against the wall, and listened to 
the dirges of the frogs, or gave expression to his 
feelings by singing, 

“ As on some lonel: 
The sparrow tells her moan, 
Far from the tents of joy and hope 
I sit and grieve alone.” 

“*A dreadful poor hand I should be to sit 
alone,” commented he, as he shuffled about to 
fasten the windows. 

“* Laviny is a master-woman for making things 
lively. Somehow I can’t bear to lock her out ;” 
and it is a fact worthy of note that the faith- 
ful Reuben, for the first time in his married life, 
went to bed leaving the porch door unbolted. 

If he had cherished a vague hope that his wife 
might steal home in the early morning, he cer- 
tainly saw no traces of her ruling presence on 
rising. Instead, the abomination of desolation 
reigned. 

“Seems ’s if I was just a frame-work, with 
nothing inside,” said the poor man, moving 
about the chaotic kitchen in a hushed manner, 
like a person at a funeral; ‘the pith is all 
knocked out of me.”” 

But notwithstanding this alarming internal 
condition, by dint of burning three fingers he 
succeeded in making a lumpy hasty-pudding for 
breakfast, and also a cup of coffee, which, by 
reason of the large amount of fish-skin that set- 
tled it, bore an unpleasant resemblance to chow- 
der. As he was sitting at this frugal repast his 
sister Phebe flounced in. 

“Has Laviny left you, Reuben? It can’t be.” 

Mr. Hinkle nodded his head solemnly, his 
mouth being not available just then as an organ 
of speech. 

“The worst is her own,” stormed Miss Phebe, 
raining a shower of hair-pins from her falling 
chignon. ‘I guess we sha’n’t die on her ac- 
count!" 

‘This reflection seemed to convey no consola- 
tion to Mr. Hinkle. ' 

“You never felt right toward Laviny,” said 
he, sorrowfully. ‘*I don’f lay this up agin her, 
her clearing out ; I blame it on to Miss Niddlins. 
She always had a dreadful faculty for onsettling 
Laviny.” 

Miss Phebe had a contemptuous nose, turned 
upward at the end like a sled runner. It curled 
higher yet at this remark. 

“T wish you had some of my spirit, Reuben 
Hinkle,” said she, coiling her back hair with a 
rapid circular motion, as if she were winding her- 
self up; ‘‘if you had, you wouldn’t go nigh La- 
viny for one while. She's contrary, and depend 
upon it she'll be a great deal more apt 
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back if you don’t tease her. I'll keep house for 
you, so don’t you be a mite concerned.” 

Mr. Hinkle groaned in answer. As dough is 
without yeast, so was he without Laviny. ‘tHe 
needed her to keep him up,” he said, pathetic- 
ally ; and though tortures would not have wrung 
from her the confession, it was equally true that 
Laviny needed him to keep her down. Some 
leaven is safest hidden in its three measures of 
meal. Certainly, in her husband’s presence, Mrs. 
Hinkle had been a patient Griselda compared to 
what she now was, freed from home restraints. 
She fretted and fumed in an explosive manner, 
raising an unwonted fermentation in the Tripp 
household. She hated his folks ; she hated Reu- 
ben for not hating them; she hated herself for 
having borne their interference so long; and de- 
clared she had not had ‘‘ the temper of a fly’— 
which, indeed, was quite true. But as the week 
wore on without bringing the coveted vision of 
her husband at her feet, the effervescence of her 
mood was fast subsiding, when the rumor that 
Miss Phebe was wielding her domestic sceptre 
agitated it anew. Pretty work it was, to be 
crowded ont of her own home by his folks! She 
knew now why Reuben had not come. They 
had been setting him against her. What. if he 
should never come? For the first time this 
thought intruded itself, and in her anguish she 
sought relief in the camphor bottle. What right 
had Phebe in her kitchen, solacing Reuben with 
delectable cookery, when he should have been 
hungering in solitude after his wife? She de- 
clared such conduct would provoke a saint, 
though she did not give her authority for this 
conviction. One thing was sure, Phebe should 
not have the washing of her tea-spoons; and 
without delay Mrs. Hinkle sent a juvenile Tripp 
to remove these and other personal valuables, 
choosing the dinner hour for the errand, that the 
scenic etfect might be greater. When Mr. Hinkle 
was forced to stir his tea with a fork, perhaps he 
would be in more haste to conciliate his wife! 
The plan was well laid; but it failed in the exe- 
cution through the tardiness of little Joe, who, 
having a woodchuck to attend to on the way, 
did not reach his uncle’s till the remains of the 
dinner lay cold on the pantry shelf, and Mr. 
Hinkle was half a mile away at his afternoon 
plowing. 

Miss Phebe sent the spoons obediently, in- 
wardly resolved that Reuben should not know 
of this proof of ‘‘ Laviny’s ugliness,” for she was 
well aware that only her own repeated assur- 
ances that Laviny would soften toward him if 
left to herself had kept him passive thus far. 

“*Seems 's if I wasn’t doing the handsome thing 
not to go nigh her,” he often said. ‘‘ I wonder 
wnetees or no she ain’t counting on my fetching 

er?” 

“Tf she comes of her free-will she'll be likely 
to stay put,” Miss Phebe would answer; ‘ but 
try to drive her, and you know what Laviny is.” 

Mr. Hinkle did know, unfortunately, and, 
knowing, schooled himself to patient waiting. 

‘Thus the days wore on, and he plodded through 
the spring work, cheered a little in spite of him- 
self by Miss Phebe’s earnest efforts’ at making 
him comfortable, while Laviny, mortified and 
then alarmed by his non-appearance, worried 
herself into a course of exasperating sick head- 
aches, and in every sense shut out the sunlight 
from the house of the Tripps. In the midst of 
paint-scrubbing Mrs. Tripp found no leisure to 
devote to her complaining sister, but left one of 
her children to wait upon her. Mrs: Hinkle felt 
abused. When had Reuben been too busy to 
bathe her aching temples? Little Joe made her 
nervous as a witch, and one day she told him so, 
and a moment afterhad the satisfaction of hear- 
ing him say to his mother in the kitchen that 
he ‘‘couldn’t get along with Aunt Laviny no- 
how.” 

Why, that was just what Reuben had said— 
Reuben, who had never spoken hastily to her in 
his life! Was she an uncomfortable person to 
live with ? 

“©-Tain’t in the power of mortal man to get 
along with you, Laviny.” The words came 
back to her with the startling force of a proof- 
text, and haunted her afterward continually. 

It must have been in rhubarb time, for dande- 
lion greens had gone by, when one morning lit- 
tle Joe rushed in with the terrible tidings that 
‘*Uncle Reuben had fallen ker-chunk from a beam 
in the barn,” 

Mrs. Hinkle tore the bandages from her head 
and started up. 

“‘Where’s my bonnet, Susan? I’m going 
home!” 

** Maybe he isn't badly injured. Wait till we 
hear further,” urged Mrs. Tripp. 

“*T tell you I’m going home, Susan Tripp! 
Where’s my bonnet?” and snatching it by the 
string, Mrs. Hinkle sprang into the wagon just 
vacated by her nephew, and drove.away at a 
doctor’s pace, 

Little Joe turned a series of somersaults, and 
then lay writhing on the grass in a fit of uncon- 
trollable giggling. 

“‘Didn’t Aunt Laviny streak it?” shouted he, 
“‘And Uncle Reuben wasn’t hurt a mite, but she 
wouldn't let me tell her! ‘Tee-hee-hee !” 

Yet, though no bones were broken by the fall, 
it is a fact that Mr. Hinkle found his two hun- 
dred pounds avoirdupois considerably shaken, 
and he was actually, according to his wife's pre- 
diction, “‘camping down on the lunge in his 
boots,” when, opening his eyes, they rested on 
her frightened face in the doorway. 

“Why, bless your heart! come right in, La- 
viny,” said he, And she went in, and shut the 
door. 

Five minutes afterward, as Miss Phebe lifted 
the latch, she heard her sister-in-law say, 

“*I know I've hectored you awfully, Reuben, 
but I ceable now, and pusi up 
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blamed you a bit, Laviny. I knowed ‘twas Miss 
Niddlins’s work. But after we'd lived together 
so long, she might have let us be till God divorced 
a” 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
(From our Own CorresPonpeEst. ] 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


ISITS are every where a great social insti- 
tution. Perhaps in most places they are 
considered something of a sociul nuisance. At 
any rate, there is no custom of civilized life that 
comes in for a greater share of grumbling and 
gratuitous ill-will. People pay visits as they 
pay their bills, because it is a necessity estab- 
lished as rigorously by precedent and practice 
as the payment of one’s debts is by law. How 
cordially nine-tenths of the visiting community 
hate the business, how they growl over it, and 
how devoutly they wish the people may be out, 
and that they may get off with leaving a card, 
instead of sitting out a tiresome twenty minutes 
in evolving commonplaces out of their bored 
wits, and listening to those of the person they 
are inflicting their politeness on! As to gentle- 
men, does there exist any country in the civil- 
ized world where they can be induced to pay a 
visit with their wives or mothers without putting 
those relatives to an amount of preliminary la- 
bor in the way of entreaties, cajoleries, coaxing, 
pouting, and, if the occasion be of a sufficiently 
urgent kind to justify such extreme measures, 
threatening and storming, as might be excused 
if the sacrifice demanded were the pulling out 
of a tooth? Well, we have a great deal before 
us in the way of reforms to be effected in the 
habits and training of these refractory creatures, 
whose vanity we gratify and disarm by leaving 
them still the harmless and empty title of lords 
of the creation. But all this is only leading up 
to a scolding that I am under the painful neces- 
sity of giving my dear American friends. If I 
loved them less, I should scold them less; but it 
is just* because I have their perfection so much 
at heart that I am continually laying about them 
with my cat-o’-nine tails. I want them to seem 
to all the world on this side of the Atlantic as 
charming and as genuine as I know them to be. 
I can not bear, for instance, to hear English 
and French ladies—the latter especially—say, 
as I am constantly condemned to do, “‘ How 
rude those Americans are! Really, they don’t 
know the first rules of civilized society.” How 
tan you understand what my feelings are on 
hearing such comments as these? If you can, 
then help me to escape them in the future by 
avoiding the small, the very small, misdemean- 
ors that call them forth, So few Americans are 
to be found nowadays who have not been to 
Paris that it seems almost superfluous to men- 
tion that in that city people live on flats. Those 
of my readers, however, who have still the de- 
lights of a first visit to Europe before them may 
be glad to hear some details of the subject. ‘The 
flats run on first, second, third, fourth, and fifth 
floors, the value of the apartment decreasing as 
it rises in height. Formerly a third floor was 
the last stage at which a family with a tolerable 
income halted; but of late years the enormous 
increase of rent has driven even rich people to 
the topmost rung of the ladder, and you contin- 
ually find the fourth floors occupied by families 
who keep a handsome establishment and a car- 
riage. ‘The fifth is so fatiguing and so incon- 
venient in many ways—being, for instance, right 
under the domestic republic, composed of your 
own and your fellow-tenants’ servants, stowed 
away in pigeon-holes, and prone to relieve the 
monotony of their life in the daytime by con- 
vivial meetings at night, often prolonged till the 
small hours in the morning, and accompanied 
with sounds not conducive of a good night’s rest 
to the members of the cinquitme—that it is nev- 
er taken, except under pressure of necessity, by 
a very numerous family, who must have space 
at any cost; but generally it is let to tailors or 
such-like.. The general run of apartments for 
comfortable French families is the second and 
third floors. The first are rented by rich for- 
eigners, as a rule. Americans who are not bi- 
ased by the conceit of being on a fashionable 
floor—at least those who come for a season or 
so—usually encamp on the second or third, 
where they have the compensations of better 
light and air, and are at a pleasant distance 
from cigars and the noise of the street. We 
will take, therefore, these floors as our basis of 
consideration in the present grievance. When 
a French or an English lady does not choose to 
receive visitors, she sends down word to the 
concierge to that effect ; if she is expecting some 
particular visit for which she wishes to make an 
exception, she tells the concierge that she will be 
at home for Monsieur or Madame So-and-so, 
and for no one else. All other callers are con- 
sequently met with the consigne, ‘‘ Madame is 
not at home.” Some are so rash or so confident 
in the fact of their friend being in the house and 
open to visits that they pass the lodge without 
inquiring. | When, therefore, they are turned 
back after climbing two or three pairs of stairs, 
they have no right to complain. But this is a 
venture that no sane Frenchwoman would em- 
bark in without consulting the Cerberus at the 
gate first. If that functionary is of an oblivious 
turn of mind, or, what is more likely, if you, for 
some reason best known to him, have the ill lack 
to lie under his displeasure, then your friends will 
be sent up when you have forbidden it, and sent 
away when you have said you were willing to 
see them. Some unhappy victims of their con- 
cierge have been driven to adopt the crooked-at- 
torney system in the matter of receiving visitors, 
and of saying they were out when they wished 
particularly to be in, and vice versa. But then 
the remedy was in their own hands, or, more 
properly speaking, in their pockets. Now this 
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simple precaution of saving their friends’ legs by | canonized Lubin if he had been alive with his 


warning their concierge, Americans, as a rule, 
never take. The consequence is that they are 
constantly getting into hot water, and giving 
mortal offense to their French and English ac- 
quaintances, who are allowed to toil up to their 
door, and then coolly told that madame is tired 
and lying down, or that she has a headache, or 
letters to write that must go that day, ete. The 
visitor, justly incensed, turns away resolved nev- 
er to return unless some apology is offered for 
such rudeness, and avenges herself by complain- 
ing to every body she meets that day of the un- 
civilized ways of those Americans. Another 
common complaint against Americans is that, 
when they do receive you, they are apt to keep 
you waiting while they change their dress, or 
make some other preparation meant to do you 
honor. ‘This is considered extremely rude in 
Paris. A Frenchwoman would come ont in her 
night-cap, once you have been admitted, rather 
than keep you waiting till she got herself up in 
drawing-room attire. Louis XVIII. said that 
punctuality was the politeness of kings: a French- 
woman considers haste—or empressement, she 
would call it—the best politeness of a hostess ; 
and in this she rarely fails, Now let me hear of 
an improvement in this matter, and spare me the 
pain of listening to invectives against the rude- 
ness of those dreadful Americans for the future. 
Comer. 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XII. 


¥F ever a woman deserved a seat in the French 

Academy for the value of her literary labors 
to mankind, she was Madame Celmart. ‘The 
works of this lively, engaging author on man- 
ners, dress, cosmetics, needle- work, and kin- 
dred topics no less interesting to her sex, and 
through them to the other, are to be found in 
eight small octavos in their native French. The 
lady was an industrious and brilliant writer on 
themes of the toilette, the household, and de- 
portment, on which Mrs. Farrar, author of The 
Young Lady's Friend, of our mothers’ time, and 
Mrs. Beeton, the editor of The Englishwoman's 
Magazine, in our day, have succeeded her with 
much adornment but no greater scope. Madame 
Celnart talks—one can hardly imagine her hold- 
ing a pen—like a Parisian, with -empressement, 
with drollery, precision, and inimitable spright- 
liness, like a gentle-bred old beauty, secure in 
the charm of her finished manner against the 
loss of her earlier fascinations, telling a youn- 
ger generation the toilette secrets of her age, 
with half a smile at their readiness to seize these 
arts, and seriously pointing out the most graceful 
way of doing things, or the most modest, with 
the concern of one who is painfully conscious 
that grace and prudence do not come to all her 
sex by nature, however the love of these things 
do. Can not one imagine the arch gentleness 
with which she opens her work on the toilette in 
such easy, sparkling guise as this: 

‘“Je viens de feuilleter les arts de plaire, les 
livres de beauté, et autres évangiles de courti- 
sane,” which may be freely translated, ‘‘I come 
to speak of the arts of pleasing, the literature of 
beauty, and other evangels of coquetry.” She 
has a well-bred curl of disdain for ‘une allure 
bourgeoise mesquine,” but with the reverence of 
a true Frenchwoman, whose creed is her mirror, 
she pronounced her work ‘‘ consacré a la toilette, 
et la conservation de la beauté.” These duties 
she divides with serious precision into the ‘‘ soins 
de la toilette,” which include cosmetic arts, and 
“Part de se coiffer, lacer, et chausser.” It was 
indeed an art, in the time of hundred-boned cor- 
sets without clasps, to lace one’s self, and in the 
days of classic sandals, perhaps, to put on one’s 
shoes. She is exact in all her details as a school- 
mistress might be, though one fancies a covert 
smile on her wise face as she rallies the young 
demoiselles who dreaded the bath—because it 
was so cold? Oh no; but because their mod- 
esty could not endure the’ baring of their person 
even to themselves. Such, she gravely advises, 
may save their ‘‘pudeur” by bathing in a pei- 
gnoir. One inevitably recalls Lola Montez’s dedi- 
cation of her famous Book of Beauty, ‘*To all 
men and women who are not afraid of them- 
selves,” in hearing of these French demoiselles 
with their conventual susceptibility. "The grace- 
ful preceptress goes on with directions for sit- 
ting, for holding one’s needle, for dancing, and 
how to hold one’s petticoats out of the mud; and 
that such hints are by no means superfluous any 
body will allow who notices the varied awkward- 
nésses which women fall into who are habitually 
thoughtless on these points.” Some of these nice 
customs may have been carried to our shores, 
possibly with Rochambeau’s French ladies at 
Newport or Salem. I remember hearing one 
of the fine Newburyport ladies, who answer to 
the description of gentlewomen still, maintain 
that it was most graceful to ‘‘sew with a long 

int”—that is, to push the needle nearly its 
whole length through at each stitch, instead of 
pulling it out, so to speak, by the nose. And 
she was right, as you can verify by the next 
sewing you take up. 

In the time of Madame Celnart, fine ladies 
were used to powdering their hair with the dust 
of Florentine iris, which gave their love-breath- 
ing tresses the violet odor of the spring. A 

leasant idea; but their iris, our orris root, must 

ave been a trifle fresher than comes to this 
country. It makes us sure that the beauties of 
Titian’s and Guido’s times were real women, when 
we know that they steeped their tresses in bleach- 
ing liquids and dyes, and spread their locks in 
the sun for hours to gain the coveted golden 
tinge; and the hair of the Bella Donna herself 
might have caught part of its enchantment from 
the sprinkling of violet powder that lent its waves 
a soul. Those immortal beauties would have 





pomades aud perfumes. Celnart was a coura- 
geous advocate of cosmetics, or else she was wise 
enough to put the worst first, for one of her ear- 
liest recipes is this depilatory, which we do not 
quote by way of recommendation at all. It is 
the Oriental Rusma, a depilatory used in harems. 

Two ounces of quicklime, half an ounce of 
orpiment and red arsenic ; boil in one pint of al- 
kaline lye, and try with a feather to see when it 
is strong enough. Touch the parts to be rid of 
hair and wash with cold water. When we say 
that orpiment and realgar are deadly poisons, 
and add Madame Celnart’s remark that the mix- 
ture is of “‘ une grande causticité,” attacking oft- 
en the tissue of the skin, our readers will quite 
agree with her that it is only to be used with 
‘*la plus grande circenspection,” or, better, not 
at all. The Créme Parisienne dépilatoire is 
harmless, and probably of very little use, but I 
give it for what it is worth: One-eighth of an 
ounce of rye starch, and the same of sulphate of 
baryta (or heavy-spar), the juice of purslane, aca- 
cia, and milk-thistle, mixed with oil. 

The high-sounding Paste of Venus, devised 
by a Parisian cosmetic artist, who shared the 
mythologic fancy which prevailed years ago, was 
spread over the skin to soften and perfume it. 
Faith, Esther herself might have used it, for its 
conjugation of spices would delight an Orient- 
al. It was made of fat, butter, honey, and aro- 
matics, the more the better; but as none of our 
belles wish to try the anointing bodily, I spare 
them the list, and give instead the Esprit de py- 
rétre. The pyrethrum, or Spanish pellitory, is an 
herb which is highly valued by cosmetic artists, 
and appears in several recipes of the French. 

Powdered cinnamon, one dram; coriander, 
nineteen scruples; vanilla, the same; clove, 
eighteen grains; cochineal, mace, and saffron, 
the same; simple spirit of pyrethrum, one litre 
(about seven-eighths of a quart). Let these in- 
gredients digest for fifteen days, and add orange- 
flower water, half an ounce; oil of anise, eight- 
een drops; citron, ditto; oils of lavender and 
thyme, each nine drops; ambergris, three grains. 
Mix the ambergris with the pyrétre and put the 
two liquids together. Filter after two days. 
Use as a toilette water. 

No wonder the French cosmetics are so high- 
ly valued, when their composition embraces such 
a variety of pleasing ingredients. Thyme, an- 
ise, and saffron seem homely herbs for the use 
of our dainty women, but they assisted at every 
toilette among the Greek women of old, and 
Rhodora wound the crocus (meadow-saffron) 
with the rose, and wove fennel among her jas- 
mines, without a thought such as these things 
give us of sick teas and home-made dyes. Why 
should herbs of such excellent renown lose the 
poetry that belongs tothem? Mingled in varie- 
ty with ambergris and orange flowers, they give 
body to-a perfume rich enough to have satisfied 
Cleopatra. But if this is complicated, what will 
be said to the next recipe, which is compounded 
by South American women, but was fashionable 
in Paris not so very long after the time of Jo- 
sephine, who may have patronized, or, indeed, 
introduced the souvenir of creole coquetry. Says 
Madame Celnart, speaking of it, ‘Only the Tar- 
tuffes of coquetry could blame the Mexican po- 
made,” whose proportions indicate that the for- 
mula came straight from the perfumer’s hands, 
and is therefore correct. Any one who wishes to 
try it can reduce the measure to suit themselves. 

Extract of cocoa, sixty-four ounces; oil of 
noisette, thirty-two ounces; oil of ben, thirty- 
two ounces; oil of vanilla, two ounces; white 
balsam of Pern, one dram; benzoin flowers, half 
a dram ; civet, ditto; neroli, one dram ; essence 
of rose, one dram; oil of clove flowers, one ounce ; 
citron and bergamot waters, each half a pint. 
Steep the vanilla in the cocoa butter eight days 
ina hot place; dissolve the balsam in half a glass 
of alcohol, with the benzoin and civet, and add 
the spirit of clove. Mix the essence of rose and 
neroli in the oils of ben and noisette, and beat the 
whole forcibly together in a large marble or china 
bowl. 

The creole women spread this paste on their 
smooth skins, which the oil of the cocoa softens 
and moistens, while the delightful changing odor 
is absorbed, till their forms are like living, dusky, 
but perfumed marbles. These recipes are giv- 
en not so much for imitation, or to contribute 
to the lore of perfumers this side the water, as 
curiosities of national arts and feminine vanity. 
Where in our country would we find the ingre- 
dients of the celebrated Eau de Stahl, known to 
the Parisian chemists forty years ago? Its com- 
pound was as follows : 

Alcohol, nine litres; rose-water, three litres ; 
the root of Spanish pellitory, five ounces; gal- 
lingoleroot, three ounces; tormentil,three ounces; 
balsam of Peru, three ounces; cinnamon, five 
drams; rue, one ounce; ratania, eight ounces. 
Powder the whole, and put in alcohol; shake 
well, and leave to macerate six days. Pour off, 
and let it stand twenty-four hours to clear, after 
which add essential oil of mint, one and a half 
drams ; powdered cochineal, four drams. Leave 
to infuse anew three days; filter through filter- 
ing-paper, and decant. Use for a tooth wash, 
and for washing the face, or for baths. 

The Peruvian powder was another standard 
preparation of the same date for a dentifrice. 
It was made of white suger, half a dram; cream 
of tartar, one dram; magnesia, ditto; cinnamon, 
six grains; mace, two grains; sulphate of qui- 
nine, three grains; carmine, five grains. Powder 
and mix carefully, adding four drops of the oils 
of rose and of mint. 

The following cosmetic, called the Serkis du 
Sérail, is said to be a favorite lotion used by the 
Sultanas, for whom it is imported from Achaia 
—thongh this sounds like one of those pleasant 
fictions which perfumers delight to invent con- 
cerning their oils and pomades more than like any 
thing we are obliged to believe. . There is this to 
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be said in favor of the assertion, that it is just 
such a mixture of starch and oils as no one but 
an odalisque could endure to use. It is made 
of sweet-almond paste, ten livres; rye and potato 
starch, each six livres; oil of jasmine, eight 
ounces; the same of oil of orange flowers and 
of roses; black balsam of Peru, six ounces; 
essence of rose and of cinnamon, each sixty 
grains. Mix the powders and essences sepa- 
rately in earthen vessels, then add the powder ta 
the liquid little by little, bruise well together, 
and strain through muslin. 

An elegant preparation for whitening the face 
and neck is made of terebinth of Mecca, three 
grains; oil of sweet almonds, four ounces; 
spermaceti, two drams; flower of zinc, one 
dram ; white wax, two drams; rose-water, six 
drams. Mix in a water-bath, and melt together. 
The harmless mineral white is fixed in the 
pomade, or what we would call cold cream, and 
is applied with the greatest ease and fine effect. 
It must be to some preparation of this subtle 
sort that the lustrous whiteness of certain much- 
admired fashionable complexions is due. It is 
a cheap enamel, without the supposed necessity 
of baking, which, by the way, is such a point- 
blank blunder that we wonder so many people 
of sense persist in speaking of it as if it could be 
a fact. 








EVENING TOILETTES. 
See illustrations on page 60. 


Fig. 1.—This graceful toilette for a full-dress 
reception is of salmon-colored faille. The demi- 
trained skirt, without flounces or over-skirt, has 
an elaborate trimming of white chenille balls, 
imitating pearls, The low square corsage is 
edged with point lace, and has lace frills across 
the back and front; also swinging chains of the 
balls fall from the shoulders, The necklace and 
coiffure are also of chenille. Coral jewelry, set 
in massive Etruscan gold. Pink and yellow 
roses in the hair. Bouquet of violets and tea- 
roses. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of rose-colored faille, 
with untrimmed demi-train, and chatelaine bod- 
ice extending below the waist in the antique 
fashion. The over-skirt is of Valenciennes lace 
in quaint medieval design. The sash is of fuille 
ribbon the color of the dress, The Grecian 
bertha is formed of this ribbon and lace. A lace 
frill surrounds the chatelaine bodice. Necklace 
and ear-rings of diamonds and red gold. Pro- 
yence roses in the corsage and coiffure. Long 
white kid gloves without buttons. 








GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
SELECTED FROM “ADAM BEDL.” 


WwW. do not hear that Memnon’s statue gave 
forth its melody at all under the rushing of 
the mightiest wind, or in response to any other 
influence, divine or human, than certain short- 
lived sunbeams of morning; and we must learn 
to accommodate ourselves to the discovery that 
some of those cunningly fashioned instruments 
called human souls have only a very limited range 
of music, and will not vibrate in the least under 
a touch that fills others with tremulous rapture 
or quivering agony. 


See the difference between the impression a 
man makes on you when you walk by bis side in 
familiar talk, or look at him in his home, and 
the figure he makes when seen from a lofty his- 
torical level, or even in the eyes of a critical 
neighbor, who thinks of him as an embodied 
system or opinion rather than as a man. 





‘That is the great advantage of dialogue on 
horseback ; it can be merged any minute into a 
trot or a canter, and one might have escaped 
from Socrates himself in the saddle. 





The beginning of hardship is like the first 
taste of bitter food—it seems for a moment un- 
bearable; yet, if there is nothing else to satisfy 
our hunger, we take another bite, and find it 
possible to go on. 





The finest language, I believe, is chiefly made 
up of unimposing words, such as ‘“‘light,” “sound,” 
“stars,” ‘‘ music” —words really not worth look- 
ing at, or hearing, in themselves, any more than 
“*chips” or ‘‘ sawdust :” it is only that they hap- 
pen to be the signs of something unspeakably 
great and beautiful. . 

When death, the great Reconciler, has come, 
it is never our tenderness that we repent of, but 
our severity. 





There is no despair so absolute as that which 
comes with the first moments of our first great 
sorrow, when we have not yet known what it is 
to have suffered and be healed, to have despair- 
ed and to haye recovered hope. 





What man of us, in the first moments of a 
sharp agony, could ever feel that the fellow-man 
who has been the medium of inflicting it did not 
mean to hurt us? In our instinctive rebellion 
against pain we are children again, and demand 
an active will to wreak our vengeance on. 





The mother’s yearning, that completest type 
of the life in another life which is the essence of 
real human love, feels the presence of the cher- 
ished child even in the base, degraded man. 





In our times of bitter suffering there are al- 
most always these pauses, when our conscious- 
ness is benumbed to every thing but some trivial 
perception or sensation. It is as if semi-idiocy 
came to give t from the sa and the 
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Hoods for Girls from 10 to 12 Years old, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


é Fig. 1.—Kxirrep axp Crocuer Hoop with 
Frenu-Courar. The original is worked with six- 
fold white zephyr worsted and medium-sized wooden 
needles. For the crown of the hood first work a 
Straight piece six inches and a half wide and fourteen 
inches and a half long, beginning on one end with a 
foundation of 24 st. (stitch), and knitting in rounds, 
going back and forth, so that on both sides of the 
work, always alternately, five rounds appear all knit 
plain and five rounds all purled, each forming one 















Breaxrast Cap oF Swiss Mustin anp 
Lirac Rison. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V. 1d. 30. 


Figs. 29 and 30. 



























strip. The original counts 
ten strips knit plain and nine 
strips purled on the right side. 
After finishing this part take 
up the edge stitches at one 
side on the needle, and now 
knit lengthwise, going back 
and forth, one purled strip of 
five rounds and one plain strip 
of three rounds; then gather 
EK the st. of the last round on a 
Tunisian crochet needle, cast them off as in the Tunisian or Victoria stiteh, 
and crochet three more pattern rows (consisting each of one round going 
forward and one 
round going back- 
ward) in the same 
stitch. Inthe first 
round of the 2d 
and 3d_ pattern 
rows, however, 
double the number 
of stitches, taking 
up | st. each from 
the vertical and 
also from the hor- 
izontal st. of the 
preceding pattern 
row; cast off the 
third pattern row 





Breaxrasr Cav or Swiss Must, Lace, 
AND Biur Ripzon. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 33-85. 






















Tutte, AND GREEN RIBBON. 


‘0. VI., Figs, 31 and 32, 


Fig. 1.—Kxrrrep anv Crocurr Hoop ror Girt From 10 70 12 YwARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVI, Fig. 54. 


with blue worsted. This forms the trimming on the 
front of the hood. For the ruffle turned toward the 
back which rests on the crown make a foundation of 
40 st. with white worsted and coarse wooden needles, 
and on this knit in rounds, going back and forth, as 
follows : Ist round. —Always alternately t. t. 0. (thread 
thrown over), 1 p.(purled). 2d round.—Always al- 
ternately p. together the tet. 0. and st. of the preced- 
ing round, t. t. 0. Then five rounds more like the 
second round. On the st. of the last round crochet 
one round of ch. (chain stitch) scallops, always fast- 
ening together the st. and t. t. o, with 1 se. (single 
crochet), then always 5 ch. Sew this ruffle on the 
crown of the hood as shown by the illustration. Gath- 
er the crown closely on the back edge. Knit the col- 
lar in the design of the crown from Fig. 54, Supple- 
ment, which gives one-half of the pattern for the col- 
lar, beginning on one under end with a foundation of 
23, st.; widen and narrow on the outer edges accord- 
ing to the pattern. Border the finished part of the 
collar on the outer edge, excepting the neck, first 
with one round of sc., then with one round of bar 
Scallops, working on every second following st. of the 
Preceding round always alternately 1 sc., 5 de. (double 
crochet). Besides this sew a ruffle similar to that on 
the crown to the outer edge of the collar, excepting 
the front edges and the neck. Gather the collar on 
the neck to suit the width of the crown, join the col- 


Lavy’s Wavxine Suit. 





































Breaxrast Cap or Swiss MusLin AND 
Pink Crére pe CHIne. 
For description see Supplement. 


Breaxrast Car or Swiss Mustin, Brack 


For meee Se eeinnon see Supplement, 
d 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL, Figs. 41" and 41°. 


lar and crown, and bind the seam with blue silk rib- 
bon an inch wide, the ends of which project nine 
inches and three-quarters long and form the strings. 
Bows of blue silk ribbon complete the hood. 

Fig. 2.—Kyirrep anp Crocnet Hoop witn 
Square Corrar. This hood is also worked with 
sixfold white zephyr worsted and medium-sized wood- 
en needles in rounds, going back and forth, all knit 
plain. For the crown work lengthwise one straight 
strip seven inches and a quarter wide and nineteen 
inches and a quarter long, which is begun on the 
front edge. In the original this consists of 48 rounds 
on a foundation of 70 st. Fold the finished crown 


double crosswise, and over- 
seam both halves together on 
the back edge, gathering 
them slightly. Begin the 
collar on the back edge, and 
work it according to Fig. 53, 
Supplement (one-half of the 
pattern). Overseam the 
crown and collar together on 
the neck, and bind the seam 
with blue silk ribbon, the 
projecting ends of which serve for strings. Border the crown and collar of 
the hood all along the outer edge with one round of sc. and one round of 
close de., and for the trim- 
ming on the hood work a 
pointed strip. Knit this 
strip with white worsted 
and coarse steel knitting- 
needles — cross- 
wise, in rounds 
going back and 
forth, on a foun- 
dation of 6 st., 
all plain. Each 
point consists of 
22 rounds; at 
the end of the 
2d and 5th-11th 
rounds widen 1 
st. each, and at 
the end of the 
14th-20th and 
the 22d rounds 
narrow 1 st. each. 


BREAKFAST Cap or Ficurep Swiss Mustin 
and CiareT Rrpgon. 


For pattern see description in Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Kxirrep anp Crocuet Hoop ror Girt From 10 To 12 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 53. 
au I 
bh 

I TM This widening and narrowing, however, should al- 

Hi ISHS ways be done before the last st. of the round. Slip 
H the first st. of each round as if going to purl. When 
the pointed strip has gained the requisite length, 
darn the edge stitches at both sides with blue 
worsted, tie a tassel of three threads, an inch and 
three-quarters long, of similar worsted into the mid~ 
dle of each point, and sew the trimming strip 
through the middle on the bar round on the outer 
edge of the hood. Form a box-pleat in the mid- 
dle of the back of the collar, fasten the points 
marked + on both halves of Fig. 53, Supplement, 
together, and trim the hood with bows of blue rib- 
bon and with white worsted tassels as shown by 
the illustration. 








FISH AND SAUCE. 


A DISH known in Scotland as ‘fish and sauce” 
is said to be very palatable when properly pre- 
pared. Fresh haddock are to be cleaned, and the 
heads, tails, and fins to be cut off. All of these 
latter are to be thoroughly boiled, to make stock. 
‘This, when done, is to be strained, and the liquid 
part, with the addition of a little flour mixed with 
cold water, butter, salt, and some chopped parsley, 
to be poured over the fish, which has been previ- 
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ously cut in pieces, and the whole boiled till 
sufficiently cooked. The result is said to be 


much more sayory than if the fish were simply 
boiled in water. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Maxu.—The married pair leave the church imme- 
diately after the ceremony, and receive congratulations 
at home,—Wear gloves to match your traveling suit. 
A hat is quite as appropriate as a bonnet. 

L. L. B.—A basjue and oyer-skirt are more suitable 
for black ailk than polonaises are, Elderly, and in- 
deed old, ladies wear over-skirts. 

E. H.—Your ideas of trimming are excellent. Use 
cashmere or silk for binding. The vest must be of 
the material used for trimming. 

Francoise.—The pattern of a full dress toilette il- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. V., will be a good guide 
for you. Substitute ruffles for the lace. 

‘Miss V. F.—We have not the pattern you want. 

M. H.—Trim your tan-colored silk with ruffles of a 
darker shade and velvet bands. 

Mrs. L. W.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers. 

Mrs, W. H.—It will require some ingenuity to cut a 
shirt, etc., from a pattern that is four or five inches too 
large. Spiral studs are worn with shirts fastened in 
front as well as with those fastened behind. You can 
easily change the pattern to open behind. Fifty cents 
will be returned you, as the entire set of patterns costs 
but 25 cents. 

Jvt1a.—You failed to give your post-office address 
and to inclose sample.—Hoop-skirts, if worn at ail, 
are very small, Flounced skirts made of hair-clottr 
are preferred, 

Mrs. J. L. C.—The Water-proof Cloak pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No, 11, Vol. IV., is the best model for 
you. 

Gxnrevpe.—Your sample is blue épingeline. Make 
by the Double-breasted Redingote pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 46, Vol, V., and trim with bias bands of 
silk and fringe. 

Horace B.—We da not reply by mail.—Ermine boas 
and mufis will be worn this winter, but are not con- 
sidered the first choice for dressy furs since the intro- 
duction of silver-fox fur. 5 

Mus, 8.—Blue cloth suits will be more worn than 
velveteen. 

Gyvsy.—Polonaises prevail for woolen goods; the 
over-skirt and basque for silks. Trimmed back 
breadths and apron fronts are very popular, but re- 
quire to be carefully made to look well. 

Pataerto.—We should be glad to oblige you, but it 
is impossible to give addresses in this column, 

C. A. J.—The practice of changing abruptly from the 
past to the present tense, and vice versa, is a common 
error, Which should be carefully guarded against by 
young writers, and especially by translators. Your 
quotations are faulty in this particular. We wish also 
to say here to you, and to many others, that it is use- 
less to ask us to answer questions in the next Bazar. 
We endeavor to do justice to all our correspondents, 
but our letters are so numerous that they must often 
await their turn for weeks, Moreover, many of these 
are repetitions of questions which have been already 
answered; to such questions we pay uo attention, as 
this column is designed for the benefit of our constant 
readers. 

Manta Ronora.—A young lady with your accom- 
plishments ought to find little difficulty in obtain- 
ing a situation as governess in this country, where 
music, French, and German are almost indispensable 
adjuncts to education, though we fear that Polish will 
find few students. We regret that we can not aid you, 
however, except by advising you to adyertise in our 
journals, and prosecute inquiries through friends and 
acquaintances, or through reliable school agencies. 

Esue.—We can not tell you how much you would 
be likely to earn as a copyist. We are under the im- 
pression that itis a poorly paid business, though a few 
experts may earn good wages thereat. 




















‘Tue History or a Great Enrenrnise.—In eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, the original incorporators of 
the Winson Sewine-Macuine Comvany embarked in 
the manufacture of Sewing-Machines, and from that 
time to the present their time, talent, energy, and cap- 
ital have been employed in making First-Class Sewing- 
Machines with varied success attending their efforts. 
It being their constant aim to produce a Shuttle or 
Lock-Stitch Machine that should be simple to handle, 
durable as steel and iron could make it, with unlimite: 
capacity, unexcelled by any other machine, regardless 
of name or price, and withal to confine the price within 
the reach of all classes of people; and success has 
crowned their efforts in the production of the celebra- 
ted Witson Unprr-Frep Suorrie Sewrve-Macurxes, 
which combine all the Elegance, Simplicity, Durability, 
and Strength possible for any sewing-machine to attain, 
and they are the First and Only ‘Biret-Class moderate 
Buoss machines put in the market. Salesroom at 707 

roadway, New York, and in all other cities in the U. S. 
The Company want agents in country towns.—{Com.) 








Facts ror rue Lapies.—Mrs, Dr. W. Tor- 
RENCE, New York, uses her Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-stitch Machine for her own family sewing, 
and, besides doing her house-work, earns more 
than a dollar per day as pastime. See the new 








Improvements aud Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 
—{Com.] 








ryina Wire) Prey, the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of ail sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 











ADVERTISHMENTS. 


NICOL, DAVIDSON, & CO, 


686 BROADWAY, 
Near Great Jones Street, New York, 
Offer a Quarter of a Million Dollars’ worth of 
REAL BRONZE CLOCKS; 
MANTLE SETS, GROUPS, FIGURES; 
BISQUE, PARIAN; 
ENAMELED-BRONZE JEWEL-BOXES; 
CHINA, GLASS; 
GAS-FIXTURES AND CHANDELIERS, 
in Crystal, Gilt, or Bronze, 4 
Ata small advance on cost of importation. *) 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


UNION ADAMS & CO, 


Have manufactured, expressly for the present 


HOLIDAY SEASON, 
House Coats, 
Smoking Jackets, 
Robes de Chambre, 
Railway Rugs, 
Traveling Shawls, 


Silk and Merino 


UNDERWEAR. 


Gloves in every style, 


Including 
Buttons, Buttoners, and Cleaners. 
_REVILLON AND CHASSEUR BRACES. 


Silk and Cashmere Mufilers, 
Linen & Silk Handkerchiefs, 


With Initials and Monograms. 
“ London and Paris 
Sleeve Buttons, Studs, and Charms. 


Umbrellas and Canes, 
&e., &e., &c., 
ELEGANT for PRESEN: 


637 BROADWAY. 


FALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


‘Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
‘We. Mrs, C. C, THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


“TT MIGHT HAVE BEEN” ju:. 


ticular “style” of some one or two rascally publishers to 
promise elegant framed engravings to subscribers and 
send none, ‘he Star-Spangled Banner promises, and it 
sends aT once, one of Prang’s best 16-tint @znutNE chro- 
mos free, prepaid. In addition, you receive a large Led- 
ger-size illustrated paper a whole year, aut Yorgi. Why 
condemn au. because one cheated you? Why con- 
demn any one UNTIL You KNow? The “Star-Srangrep 
Banner” has been published for 10 years. Every news- 
man sells it. We refer to all the great News Co.’s, to 
Oliver Ditson & Co., to the N.¥. Tribune, Toledo Blade, 
and all other great papers or publishers. ’ The Rogues’ 
Corner exposes Humbugs, Quacks, and Swindlers. Tt 
-gaves money to the public. While we are attacked and 
slandered by rogues, rascals, and thieves, we give youa 
large family paper, a chromo unequaled, all for $1. 
We guarantee satisfaction, or we give you your money. 
Only $1. Specimens 6 cts. Agents want Complete 
“Outfit” free. Do you pane to try it for 1873? 80, 
‘send your dollar and wecure popes ‘orawhole year, Ad- 
dress STAR-SPANGLED NER, Hi le, N. H. 











| SHOPPING 


Ox? every description for Ladies prom) yi executed b; 
Mrs. C..@. PARKER, 43 Sixth Ave., N.Y. City. Sen 





fam: circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 





ILLUSTRATED WORK for January, 1873, now 
‘out. Tssued as a Quarterly. ‘The four numberssent, 
tto any address by mail for 25 cents. ‘The richest and 
most. instructive Illustrated and Descriptive Floral 
‘Guide ever issued. You will miss it if you order 
Seeds before seeing Bricos & Bro.’s QUARTERLY. 
‘We chalk comparison on quality of Seed and 
tives and sires of packets. Our “CALENDAR AD- 
(Wnce Sueer anp Price List ror 1873” sent free. 
‘Address BRIGGS & BROTHE 


omer NT, 


FRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Mr. "LEON CENDRIER cesignet from Paris). New 
and select assortment, suitable for spring and summer 
trade. Instruction Package sent by mail on receipt of 
$100. Send for Circular. Stamping done for the trade, 

Madame L. CENDRIER, $4 Bleecker St. N, ¥. 

















INFANT'S WARDROBE “4” 


FOR $75. 


2 Flannel Bands. -@ $0 3734.90 75 
2 Barrie Coats. @ 200. 
2 Flannel Skirts, . 
6 Linen Shirts. 
4 Night Dresses. . 





















2 Day Dresses. 
1 Robe... 
1 Basket Furni 
6 Pairs Socks.... 
2 Cambric Skirts .. 
2 as < tucked. 
1 “Eureka” Diaper.... 
A set of Linen Diapers 
1 Rubber Bib.. 
2 Quilted Bibs. 
1 Lace Cap.. 


‘The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent by ex- 
press, C.O. D. Every article is made in the bast man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Directions for self- 
measurement, together with list of articles in Ward- 
robes “B” for $100, and “C” for $125, sent by mail if 
desired. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 


(Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORK, < Broadway, cor. Grand St. 

(Grand St. cor. Chrystie St. 
FURS. PURS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. ¥., 
Are now offering, to close the season, previous to 
taking their semi-annual inventory, 


GENUINE SABLE, SILVER FOX, 
ERMINE, BLACK MARTIN, 
CHINCHILLA, MINK AND SEAL SETS, 
FUR TRIMMINGS, FUR ROBES, &c., 
At 25 per Cent. Less than the Cost of Importation. 
Also, 

PARIS AND CITY MADE 
EVENING AND STREET COSTUMES, 
CLOAKS, &c., 

BELOW THE COST OF MANUFACTURE. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 


Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
fs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 


Something entirely New. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 
Price in Felt, $3 00, $4 00, $5 00. 
“ & Chamois, $4 00, $5 00, $6 00. 

For married or single Ladies. In ordering please 
state which and size of bust. 

Sold by all Druggists and Ladies’ Furnishing Stores, 
and at 2140 Third Ave; 218 Broadway; Broadway, 
cor, 29th St.; and at 7 Sixth Ave. 

Wuorrsace.—Chas, H. Crittenton, 7 Sixth Avenue; 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St. ; Fraser & Lee, 
20 Beckman St. ; G. 8. Crawford & Co., 119 Fulton St. 

A. C. JACKSON, Manufacturer, 
No. 2140 Third Avenue, New York. 


LADIES’ FURS 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL ). YOUMANS, {72°33 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWNS FRENCH DRESSING 


Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 
have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed 
carry them, look just as good as new. It will not rub 
off or smut when wet. ftens the leather. 

No Lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale every where. 














B.F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 


aor Gan Worn 


CLOAK VELVETS, FINE FURS, &. Cheapest in 

the country. Send for full Winter Price-List to 
EHRICH’S TEMPLE of FASHION, 
987 & 289 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings, 


Hf et PAIR of BEST 2-BUTTON KID GLOVES 

ae 2 15. a aes am Sizes. Single pair sent, 
stpaid, on receipt o1 a 

re es TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 853. Fighth Ave., N.Y, 


Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dx. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence, 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


‘The great design of the proprictors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and pcononior 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
‘Sc. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladi 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises an 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her, A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garménts represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 
are drawing near! and those intending useful 
GUPTS for ANY of their FRIENDS, whether 
we 


‘Men, Women, Boys of Girls, could not besto 
be thet would be BISTTEE appreciated tase & 


OVELTY 
PRINTING PRESS 


Send for a descriptive, illustrated Pamphlet, 
ggntaining the various Agents: addresses, to 
B S, Manufacturer, 


ENJ. O. WOO 
$49—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland-st's, Boston. 
‘Nosusponsion of Business on account of Fire! 


E WANT EVERY LADY who reads Harper's 
Bazar to try one of 


LORING’S DOLLAR BOXES 


Of ELEGANT FRENCH NOTE-PAPER. 
Thousands all over the country use them. They con- 
tain just what a lady requires for daily use, and have 
no equal in quality and beauty. We stamp her mvrrtaL 
or PET name on each sheet and mail to her on receipt 
of One Dollar. A. K. LORING, 
Box 5011, Boston. 


“¢ Best in the Market.” 


ASHWORTH’S 
SIX-CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 


The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Company. 





Avex. Kixo & Co., Agents, New York. 
ianos. 


The most durable 
ATHUSHEK tite mont ‘powertal tone 
e finest touch & action. 
PIANO M’F’G C0. Phe purchasers delighted. 
New Haven, Conn. The pamphlets sent free. 


A GREAT OFFER! JANUARY! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, 
will dispose of 100 PIA NOS, MELODEONS, and OR- 
GANS, of first-class makers, including Waters’, at ex= 
tremely low prices for cash, during this 
MONTH. New 'I-octave first-class PIANOS, modern 
improvements, for $275 cash. The CONCERTO 
PARLOR ORGANS are the most beautiful in style and 
perfect #n tone ever made. Prices low for cash. Illus- 
trated Catalogues mailed. 


MOTHERS, 
S  yasruis tacreous rariva,  Y 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent physiciana, U 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
FE. ts south William Street, New York. 


TIN GEA NaS: 
M AGI FOR THE PARLOR. 


Send a stamp for the new price-list. 


HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 743 Broadway, 
New York; also at 850 Broadway, near 14th Street. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFAOTUBEES OF 
WOOD CARPETING, 
942 BROADWAY. 


Send Stamp for Designs. 
THE WORKING CLASS, male or fe- 
Tea '$60 a week guaranteed. Respectable employ- 
ment at home, day or evening; no capital required; full 
instructions and valuable package of goods to start with 
sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent return stamp, 
M. YOUNG & CO.,16 Courtlandt St., New York. 


BIG MONEY! stotcoms’anct creck, 0: 
Readi Read! The Youn Mothers Book. Avknewsapts, 
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1829, CHARTER PERPETUAL, 


FRANELIN 
FIRE INSURANCE 00., 


F 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Capita, - - .~ ~ + $400,000 00 
Accrued Surplus and Premiums, 2,916,316 88 








Cash Assets, November 30, 1872, $3,316,316 88 
Premiums, October, 1872, | - $252,780 70 
Premiums, November, 1872, - 301,876 64 


$554,657 34 








Sanne teaated in the Burned 
istrict, Boston, - - - 45 
Amount insured on Outskirts of eo eenoe 
TE Se eee tstintialy” asc Eraser 
n definitely ascertained tl vi 
cover all claims upon the last item, hie 
already determined indicate a net loss’ of not over 


$400,000. 


ALFRED G. BAKER, Pres't. 
GEORGE FALES, Vice-President. 
J.W. Mea LLISTER, Second Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. Mm. REGER, Secretary. 
SAML, W. KAY, Assistant Secretary. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
No. 243 Broadway, New York City, 
GEO. F. REGER, Manager, 


The Agents of the Franxsinx throughout the U.S. 


number nearly 1000. 


HAIR.— Human HAIR SWITCHES, 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED, 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES 

82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00, 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 

Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 02., 20 inches, 
only $4 50, 


BACK CURLS, 


Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
rally curly. 




















Size, My Price. Retailein N.Y. for 
Medium, - $7.00 - $10 00 
gi 8.00 22.12.00 
+ 10.00.. vee 1500 

LONG SINGLE CURLS. 

22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only 00 
“ue ee Bene 3.50 
6 uP eae Ce “6 aco 





Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts, per yard 





Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only importer who 
Tetails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
ant New York Clty. 
ae pend £oods, C.0.D., Dy con ; or by mail or 
repaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
Istered letter or P. O. money onder, eae 

Correspondence answered by inclosing two 3-cent 

stamps. Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 





No Lady should be without 


Mrs, GILMAN’S PATENT WORK HOLDER, 
‘or sale b; T. STEWART & CO., New York; and 
at the works of the manufacturers, 
Briires & Spenorr Co., Lawrence St., Hartford, Conn. 
hee ee en eet 






CTA iT Sr T) 
4 ey), NEW, USEFUL, VALUABLE! 
ASe@l| Devoted to i 2) 


3t hnutructon, 





ae ReA 





nsf or making 
18 of 110 useful parlor requusites, viz.: 

lower Stands, Writing Desks, Work 
‘and with frst onder for 











Important to Ladies.—rnrovgh the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
‘ork, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thonsand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
‘This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
Selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
Uberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this, Notice.— 
Full particulars ‘will be sent on Gey of postage 

Stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 










~Tesents a re- 
cord of snocesa 
unparalleledin 
the history of 
Sowing Ma- 
chines. Send 
for Iustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted 
everywhere, @ 


Address . 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., New York. 


GENTS WANTED for Great Firesot History. Chicago,Bos- 
i wn, N. York. London etc. Causes. Systems of Extinguisl 
arate, pies ire: as Bank Yonles, Knsarancs: 

~ iz, Humorous, vat Jlustrated. ir i 
Cakes, “Address Worthington, Dustin & Co. Hartford, Ct 


1872 See 


CASHMERE 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 








OLGATE & COMPANY’S 





COLGATE & Co’s 


EXTRACT CASHMERE BOUQUET, 


OU Gi pas 
A 2» 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP, QUET 

HOR LHE: TOLET, * 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, 









LADIES, DO YOU LOVE FLOWERS? 








stamp. 





NOW 


NEW YORK 


FIRESIDE 
COMPANION. 


The Great Story Paper of America, and the Best Popular, 
Illustrated, Family Newspaper. 


Splendid Announcements for 1873. 
A NEW STORY BY EDMUND ¥ATEs, 


ENTITLED, 


AW BAD ZT.O TZ. 
Humorous Articles by Petroleum V. Nasby. 


A NEW STORY BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


ARTICLES FOR WOMEN 
BY EMILY FAITHFULL AND ELIZABETH DUDLEY. 


These distinguished authors, with the following list of old favorites, who have made the FIRESIDE 
COMPANION heretofore so popular, have all been engaged for the new year: 


Mrs. Sumner Hayden, 
Clara Percy, 

Mary Grace Halpine, 
Elizabeth Dudley, 


expense. 


We endeavor to make THE FIRESIDE COMPANION the best,-most useful, and most desirable 


paper in America. 


OUR TERMS FOR 1873._NOW IS 
-$3 00 


One Year—Single Copy 
One Year—Two Copies. 











up of Clubs can 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


and Pictorial Home Companion, 


A new and beautiful Paper, devoted specially to the Culture of 
Flowers for the Flower Garden and Plants for Window Gardenin, 
or indoor ornament. Has an abundance of pictorial Home Read- 
ing, and will be popular with the Family Circle. 

Ladies will also find in it choice reading on Household Work, 
Fashion, Dress, Home Comfo: 
to young people on Manners, S 
ment, Courtship, Marriage, &¢. Club Agents wanted every where, 

Price $1 00, including two beautiful Chromos. : 

t#- Window Gardening, new book, exquisitely illus- 
trated, devoted to Culture of Plants, Flowers, and 
doors; also, Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, and Parlor Decorations. 
250 Engravings. 


t2~ Prospectus and Premium Lists free for P. 0. 


&t@- 100 Papers at Club Rates.—Send stamp for List. 
————"__ oz Agents wanted to canvass in every 
Address 


IS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE FOR THE 


Captain 
8 WP 
A SERIES OF SHORT ARTICLES BY POPULAR AMERICAN WRITERS. 


A SERIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES ON PARLOR GAMES AND HOME AMUSEMENTS, 


Parlor Theatricals, Charades, Magical Delusions, Scientific Experiments, Legerdemain, Divining Oracles, 
Card Games, ete., including all that is humorous, droll, and amusing, in the whole range of games. 
During 1878 the FIRESIDE COMPANION willcontain Moore New and Powerful 
Continued Stories than have ever a 
for the new year surpass all previous efforts; the vas 
PANION enabling us to complete our engagements upon a scale of unexampled liberality. 
Short Stories, Sketches, Poetry and Biography: Answers to Correspo 
ents, Humorous Articles, Reading for the E ttle EF 
Chet for the Ladies, and other interesting departments, will be maintained without regard to 


Lucy Randall Comfort, Bricktop, 

J. W. Mackey, G. L: Aiken, 
Carleton, Tony Pastor, 
earce, John Elderkin. 


ppeareiin any American paper: 


One Year—Four Copies ($2.50 each! 

5 00 | One Year—Eight Copies. 

‘Those sending $20 for a Club of Eight, all sent atone time, will be entitled to a copy 
afterward add single copize at $2.60 ench. Specimen copies sent free. 





Send for Specimen Copies (free) of 


s and Blegances 5 also, good hints 
‘iety, Self-Improvement, Amuse. 





ulbs for in- 


rice $1 50. Book-stores have it. 










village, 


LADIES’ CABINET, Box 2445, N.¥. 





c Our arran 
ly increased circulation of THE FIRESID) 


ments 
cOM- 


md 
‘ols, Fashionable Chit- 





THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





GEORGE. MUNRO, Publisher, 84 Beckman Street, New York. 








$5 to $20 per dex! Arcots wanted! All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 


Work for usin thelr spare moments or all the time than at anything 
elne, Particulars free, Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 


Manufactured by the Florence Sewing Mach. Co. 
The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! “Has but one 
needie! A Child can’run it. Agents wanted 
in every town, Send for Circular and Sample 
Stocking to Hinxtey Kwrrrixa Maou. Co., Bath, Me. 














You ask WHY we can sell First 

AA Cluss 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 

», We answer—Itcosts less than $300. 

to make any $600, Piano sold 

through Agents, all of whom make 

per ct. profit. We have 

Ino Agents, but ship direct to fami- 

lies at Factory price, and warrant 

G ° fe BS Years. Send for [iustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over BOO Bankers, Merchants, 
&e. (some of whom you may Know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories, “Please state Where you saw 


this notice. 
U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Ye 
THE NURSERY. mu 


$1 50. A Moxtuny 


Magazine for Younarst Reapers. Su- 
erbly Ilustrated.  §37- Send stamp fo r 
Humber, NOW i# the time to mbsenibe, (oF Sample 


JON L, SHOREY 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Why not have a Beautiful Complexion? 
WILY UE ANNOYED wrTHt 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN SUOH AN AGREEABLE AND EFFEOTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 

AT 80 SMALL A 00st, 


BY USING WRIGHT'S 


“ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET” 


Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 








p= “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
Grossrerp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 

1st. That each pattern is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his epinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive, 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, a8 it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

3d. Onur instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. c a 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 


Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. 8. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


THE ALBERT TOILET SOAPS| 
rae add aa 
ee 


ALFRED V. ON, Montreal; or 
BANAS A D.'FINLEY, Rouse’s Point, 
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Cut Paper Patterns 


__ LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘These Patterns are Graven ro Fit any Frcure, and 
are jitted with the greatest accuracy, tie NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR VUTTING 1 EE BRING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SEPARATE PIKOK OF TUE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the | st part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches abov 
chest; and for Children, straight aroun 
under the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 

Fol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER... 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 15 years old. 
GIRL'S PRINCESS. 
8 years old) 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
ears old) soso ecetee-cicec acess LeeLee 
BOY'S KNEE -BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old)... 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 






























the muleaeere of the 
the body 






























from 8 to 18 years old). 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 85 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 42 
GIRL'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

5 to 15 years old) “44 
GENTLEMAN'S 8 

AND SM “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIS' 

front Over-skirt and Walking S “ 43 


t. 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “ 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
fon Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old) a 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER.. ann 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressin; 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers). “ 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
‘and Walking Skirt..........-+- Sans 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 





wie 





Sacque, Corse 
ight Dress, Yoke 

















tean Postilion, and Walking Skirt. oie ae 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... : Pasa) 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
‘ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... “* 21 
Y'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “* 23 








L 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years Old).......0.-..-.04 «© 95 
POSTILION - BASQUE 
eee Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 
Skirt .. os iB 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 3 







































ing Gown)..... CSc eR aeae Ne 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ‘* 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 

years old)...... as taceketue es one eD: 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt... soesee “89 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SU. “ al 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT...... «. * 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT........... oblesa " 41 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 48 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 

girl from 5 to 15 years old)..............-.-. “© 44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “© 46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK. 

ING SUIT. as * 46 
VEST-POLON UT “ 48 








FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basqi 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt... “ 50 


repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. , 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure, Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Write for Large Dlustrated Descriptive Price-List to 


GREAT WESTERN. 
EC 
WO 

PITTSBURGH,PA, 
Double,Single,Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles,Shot 


Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &., of every kind, for men or 
boys, at very low prices. Gunb, $3-$300; Pistols, $1-$25. 
















mothers. Re- 
nen diaper, and is thoroughly water- 
roof, 4 sizee—l emallest, 4 Sample: 
mailed, on reeeiptof $1, BY reka Diaper On 
SP Bidway, N.Y. Sold, alsgsby Ste ‘isdn, 
1H. G. Norton, and is and 
f ‘Goods Stores: Ask for A. 
of Eureka Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. Agents wan! 
PT EAS ee en ee eee 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, aud 
BAZAR. 


Haxprr’s Macazrvg, One Year. 
Hanren's Werxty, One Year 
Harper's Bazar, One Year. 


ss W Hanrrrr’s 
Hanern’s Magazine, Hanprr’s Weexty, and 
Bazax, for one year, $10 00; or any Eroroee 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsorrners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siw 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 
. zine, within the United States, is 94 cents a 
The Postage on the Mes" Banir, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
year on the WeeklQecribers in’Canada must send 4 centa for the 


Sere ree r56 canta for tho Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 


States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time, When no date is spect- 
fiel it fe understood that the subscription for the Magazine beging 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 





Terms ror Apyrrristne tw Harrer’s WEEKLY 4ND 
Hanerr’s Bazan. 


Harper's Weekl.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—ench insertion, 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 





$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ 
An engaged young gen- 
tleman got rather neatly 
out of a little scrape with 
his intended. She taxed 
him with having kissed 
two ladies at some party 
at which she was not 
resent. He owned it, 
Bat said that their united 
ages made only twenty- 
one. The simple-minded 
girl thought of ten and 
eleven, and laughed off 
her pout. He did not ex- 
plain that one was nin 
teen and the other two 
years of age. Wasn't it 


















artful ? 
ee et 
They say crocodiles do 





not really weep ; we know 
a sailor, though, who has 
seen whale’s blubber. 





ee as 

It makes all the differ- 
ence if you put Dr. before 
instead of after a man's 
name. 

SS 

“Tig not a day or two 
shows us a man,” remarks 
Mrs. Emily Iago. Or a 
woman. 1 know a family 
in which there was an old 
maiden lady, who by the 
united voice of every body 
was declared ‘ the sweet- 
est old lady in the world.” 
Yet the family did noth- 
ing but quarrel. When 
she became extinct, so did 
all the quarreling. 

eS 

Be temperate in diet— 
our first parents ate them- 
selves out of house and 
home. 





ae 
A Sroox-ry’ Trapr—Ho- 
siery. 
Hists To Masqverap- 





is in trouble. He wants 

to know what character to 

assuihe at a masquerade. 

A fashionable journal advises him to braid his legs and 
oa a whip-lash ; roll himself round and round a tew 
lozen times and go as a roll of tape ; wrap himself in 

the national flag and go as a barber's pole; bristle 

his Hair-up and go as a whitewash brush; swallow a 

few marbles and go as a rattle-box; put an insulator 

into his mouth and go as a telegraph pole; or walk 
in on his hands as a pair of scissors. 


WHAT WILL SHE DO WITH IT? 

At.an English Christmas cattle-show_a “silvi 
mountetl claret jug was taken by a cow.” No one w 
grudge the cow this or any other ion which its 
merits and good conduct deserve, but it is not easy 
to see what pleasure or benefit such an animal (strict- 
ly teetotal in its habits) can derive from the possession 
of a claret jog. Claret is not the usual beverage of 
cows, and even if it were, the jugs which hold it are so 
constructed that it would be impossible for those 
creatures to‘drink out. of them; and the mere con- 
templation of a claret jug, silver mountings and all, 
must be a matter of indifference even to the most 
high-bred cows. Altogether, one feels that a new 
wooden pail, filled with ordinary fresh-water, would 
have been a far more useful present, 
























a 
- GENTLEMEN AT LARGE. 


Jim. “ Bill, I say, show us the skeleton in your cup- 
board.” 

Brut. *T ain’t a-got no skellinton in ne’er a cup- 
board, but (indicating his waistcoat pocket with his 
thumb) ’ere’s a bunch of skellinton-keys!” 


ee 

A nap Grass ror TH: Eves—Your sixth glass of hot 
brandy-and-water. 

ees 

To -Srrxsters any Oriens.—We advise all young 
women-to marry gardeners, if possible, for then they 
are stre to be well off, for the gardener gets his 
(mush)rooms cheap, makes his own beds (his wife can 
go ont and. get some chara), sets his own (vegetables, 

as lots of. pana(ies) and (Hower)pots and (ra)dishes : 
and as for food and drink, he is never at a loss, for he 
is sure to have cows(lips) and phlox of all kinds, mus- 
tard and pepper cress, (seak)ale, Port(ulaca), (holly)- 
hock,’ shrub(s), and platy of picotee(s) (Pekon tea), 
and (most important of all) abundance of cole(wort). 











eas 
Vavurine Ampetios.—A rope-dancer lately applied 
to the magistrate of a little town in Sritesland for 
permission to perform within his jurisdiction. The 
trate refused, ob- 

erving that the country 
was overrun with mount- 
ebanks. “But,” said 
the dancer, “I am 
not one of the common 
class; here is a proof of 
my superiority.” With 
these words he leaped 
completely over the head 
of the magistrate, and this 
feat of agility gained him 
the indulgence he applied 


for. 


“ 4 bumper at parting,” 
as the drunken man said 
when he ran up against 
the post. 









james say 
Woman was made from 

a rib-bone: she loves rib- 

bon(e)s to this day. 


—— 

‘A publisher gave a very 
good reason for preferring 
deceased authors to living 
ones. § He said that the 
former’ never: kept him 
waiting for copy. 


A lame soldier halts 
when he marches. 
ee 
Luxg opres Lrxe, 
always: nothing lik 
smart.shower for spoiling 
a smart bonnet. 






ge 
Mr, Gladstone (in his 
beautiful valedictory ad- 
dress to the University 
of Edinburgh) mentioned 
that among the Greeks 
ugliness was regarded as 
a kind of sin. I ha 
heard strong-minded la 
dies assert that in Amer- 
ica the sa similar 


















superstition. 
Sa 

An Errrotive Pracr 

(Pu Maxer—A bull in 


achina-shop. 
pee ees 

The new mode of coif- 

fure, better known as the 

chignon, is now described 

as “the knobby head of 
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TAKING IT FOR GRANTED. 


ENGAGING PHoroGRApHER. “ Just look a little Pleasant, Miss! Think of ’J!” 


“Ua hookohora ¢ ko kiaaina o Oahu, J.K 
ma kahi o J. Kaaukai ka mea i make {ho’ ne 
Honolulu (Sandwich Islands) Polynesian. We hope y of their’ages, “She will be near me,” he re- 
the reader will deeply ponder. the important fact | plied, “to close my een.” “Weel,” remarked another 
stated in the above. It is to be considered strictly | of the party, “I've had twa wives, and they opened 
confidential. | 





a | ‘That was a sly old Scotchman who, on marrying a 
ung wife, was rallied by his friends on the in- 











my-een,” 
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HIGH LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 


Doctor, “I am pleased, to say, Mrs. Fitzbrowne, that I shall-be'able to Vaccinate- your Baby from a very Healthy Child of your Neighbor, Mrs, Jones—” 
Mrs. Fitzprowne. ‘Oh dear, Doctor! I could not permit that. 


We do not care to be mixed up with the Joneses in any way. 





[January 25, 1878. 





“One ought every day,” 
says Goethe, “at least to 
hear a little song, read a 
good poem, see a fine pic- 
ture, and,’ if possible, 











speak a few. reasonable 
words.” I always do this, 
I sing and read something 


of my own, look into my 
glass, and remark how 
very superior I am to the 
rest of creatio 

ae eg a 
THEATRICAL MAXIMS. 


A stick on the boards is 
no stay for a theatre. 

‘A caul is said by nauti- 
cal folk to prevent a man 
from drowning ; but when 

actor gets a call, it is 
erally a sign that he 
will go down. 

The man who comes on 
the stage exactly at his 
cue is prompt;. but the 
man who does not come 
on at all is prompter. 

How absurdly are thin, 
named on the stage! The 
man who can barely get 
his bread on it is spoken 
of as “a souper. 

——— 

Ww! two classes of 
peup best known 
n the Indies ?—The East 
Indy-gent and the West 
Indy-gent. ae 

a 

Snooxine Cruruty.—A 
small boy, while loitering 
on an errand in the neigh- 
borhood of a pillar-box, 
observed? ait old gentle- 
man of seemingly hn- 
mane appearance deliber- 
ately dispatching a letter. 
The inhuman murder was 
reported to the authori- 
ties, and the police are on 
the track. 

ee 

Ovr E young 
Jady who let her lids drop 
on being spoken to ten- 
derly by a young gentle- 
man is anxious to recover 
them, and offers a handsome reward for their resto- 
ration. -A nautical gentleman of her acquaintance 
assures her that they could not have been properly 
lashed or they would not have been lost. 







































a 
PEOPLE YOU OBJECT TO MEET. 

Mr. Whiner, who never sees you without saying how 
very fat you've grown, or how very pale you look. 

Mr. Humdrum, who, when in society, confines his 
conversation to the changes of the weather and the 
rising price of coal. 

Mrs. Dawddler, who, if you meet. her in the Park, 
is pretty sure to ask you to carry her fat lap-dog for 
her, : 

‘Mr. Quaver, who raves abont'the music of the future, 
and never says a word of sense about the music of the 
present. 

Captain Blusterham, who bellows out your name 
when he meets you in the street, and shakes you by 
the hand till he nearly wrings your fingers off. 

Mr. Wheezer, who fancies that he is an invalid, and 
explains to you the symptoms of his latest ailment. 

‘Mr. Harduppe, who, upon the strength of old school- 
fellowship, will never miss a chance of borrowing five 
dollars of you. 

Mr. Borer, who even now discusses the merits of the 
Tichborne case. 

Messrs. Sawbones and Pilgarlic, who, when they hap- 
pen to meet at dinner, invariably talk shop together, 
and take away your appetite. 

Mr. Jeremiah Doldrums, who thinks he has a griev- 
ance against one of your best friends, and takes you 
by the button-liole in order to explain it. 

Baron Munchausen, Junior, who was once captured 
by the brigands, and every time he sees you embellishes 
the incident. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cadger, who, if you invite them for a 
day or two, always come provided with luggage for a 
fortnight. 


10 AnonrrecturE.—Houses are run up in a 
by landlords, and run down by tenants 


a 


A German settler in Ohio, found guilty of selling 
liquor contrary to law, and sentenced to be impris- 
oned in the county jail for Ae days, protested as 
follows: ‘Chail! ‘Go to chail! Me go to chail! But 
T can't go! Dere’s my iziness—my pakery. Who 
pakes my bread when I nm aigone 2” Then casting 
fis eyes about the court ap) ingly, they fell upon 

the good-natured face of 
jolly Chris Ellwaner, a fel- 
low-countryman, who had 
no ‘piziness,” and forth- 
with a brilliant idea struck 
him. Turning to the 
judge, he said, in sober 
earnest: ‘Dere’s Chris 
Ellwaner! He's got nod- 











ever after. 


ings todo. Send him!” 
Parsrot = Susrense — 
Hanging. 


eee 

Apvice Gratis.—,Two 
things you should never 
borrow: Trouble, and a 
copy of the Bazar. The 
former will be sure to 
come; the latter can be 
had for the paltry sum of 
ten cents. 

SS 

MALAarrorrana.—Our es- 
teemed friend Mrs. Mala- 
prop has been making 
what she terms a tower on 
the Continent. She ‘was 
especially delighted with 
the good monks of St. 
Bernard, where, she says, 
nr eee = she supped in the refrac- 

lf ERS tory, and found it much 

RN more cozy than a bustling 

salamander. 

= 
FORECASTS. 

Should it rain next week 
we are likely to have wet 
weather; but if, on the 
contrary, it. holds up, dry 
weather will probably be 
the consequence. 

During the whole of 
next week—indeed, till the 
end of the month—the sun 
will rise every morning 
and set every night. 

If there is much wind 
we may look out for 
‘squalls. 

—— 

Wer FOUND MAKE A 
Nore or 1r.—What notes 
compose the most favorite 
tunes; and how many 
tunes do they compose ?— 
Bank-notes; they make 
for-tunes. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[Feprvary 1, 1873. 








——— ee 


LATE REPENTANCE. 


Wuen first he asked me for my heart, 

I said him “Nay,” with great decision, 
Unmindiul of his bitter part, 

And of my possible contrition. 


When next he asked me for my hand, 
Grown wiser then, I answered, “No; 

Your earnest pleadings I withstand, 
To save you from a keener woe.” 


But by my side he still would stay, 
And still his passion seemed to sigh, 

“Though love should be denied to-day, 
Twill prove the sweeter by-and-by !” 


And now the winter turned to spring, 

My own cold heart, warmed through and through, 
Answers, as does the blossoming 

Of way-side flowers, which sunbeams sue: 


Since ’tis my soul’s inspired way 
To follow him unto the end, 
Bitter it is to hear him say, 
“Count me forever as your friend!” 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Frsruary 1, 1873. 





«> IN the present Number of Har- 
PER’S Bazar is commenced a new serial 
story, entitled 

“MURPHY’S MASTER,” 


by the author of “ Won—Not Wooed,” 
“Carlyon’s Year,” “A Beggar on Horse- 
back,” “ Bred in the Bone,” “A Woman’s 
Vengeance,” and other popular novels. 
“Murpuy’s Master” is a story of sur- 
passing interest. It is laid in scenes 
new to modern fiction, and the dénoue- 
ment is striking and novel. 





YS Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of full-sized patterns, descrip- 
tions, and illustrations of Ladies’ Ball, Evening, 
and Reception Toilettes ; Walking Suits ; Dresses 
Sor Children under Four Years old; Fichus, 
Bretelles, Fans, Hair Ornaments,,Cigar-Holders, 
Key-Bags, Easy-Chairs, Tidies, etc., etc. ; ‘with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 


BILLS OF FARE FOR DINNER. 
By PIERRE BLOT, 
N ordinary daily dinner is easily served 
when it is composed of only one dish of 
meat, one or two vegetables, and a dessert ; 
but when there are several dishes it is nec- 
essary to serve them in proper order; they 
not only taste better, but they are also more 
easily digested. For instance, soup would 
not be good after salad, beef after game, or 
vegetables after cakes. 

The general order is, after the soup the 
fish; then butchers’ meat, chicken, game, 
vegetables, sweet dishes, cakes, and dessert. 

There is no order for the dessert; after 
the cheese, which should be partaken of 
first, the rest of the dessert is served accord- 
ing to taste, there being no precedence. 

Hygienic rules should be followed regular- 
ly, our health and welfare being affected by 
them. Besides, we do not all live alike, any 
more than we all dress alike. Some make 
their dinner on one dish of meat and vege- 
tables, others have several dishes. It is a 
question of taste as much as of means. 

When several dishes of each course are 
served at large dinners the above order is 
not followed, as will be seen in the models 
we give below. 

No vegetables, except those used as gar- 
niture, should be served with the dishes of 
entrées, because they are all made-up dishes, 
of meat and of fish, and are served generally 
with delicate sauces. 

At large dinners game is sometimes served 
before chicken, and meat before fish, as will 
be seen in bill of fare No.5. Meat may bo 
served as relevé, and fish as entrée. A boiled 
fish served whole is invariably a relevé, but 
when served in pieces, as in matelote, it is 
an entrée. Game may be served as an en- 
tr6ée, and chicken as a roast piece afterward. 
After the roast pieces come the entremets, 
which are composed of vegetables, cooked 
fruits, eggs, macaroni, cakes, etc. 

Dishes of vegetables may be served with 
the fish, after the soup; potatoes, for in- 
stance, do not neutralize the taste of the 
fish, but would somewhat neutralize that 
delicate entrée. 

Bread has not the same effect as vege- 
tables; being by itself almost tasteless, it 
can be eaten with every kind of dish; and 
instead of neutralizing the flavors, it seems 
to add to the savor of the. most delicate 
dishes. Even some fruits taste better when 
eaten with a little good bread. 

Salads of greens taste best when served 
with or immediately after the roast pieces. 
‘They have the same property that cheese has 
after the entremets, that of taking off the 


preceding dishes, thus preparing the palate 
for new delicacies. 

Soup, or oysters, or both, are always served 
for the beginning of the dinner. Besides 
tasting better then, they are of a light na- 
ture; therefore they digest easily, and pre- 
pare the digestive organs for the heavier 
dishes coming after them. 

Hors-d’euvre dishes are appetizers that 
are passed around at any time during the 
dinner, between each dish from the soup to 
the dessert. 

To illustrate the above explanations we 
will give our readers a few models of bills 

of fare for dinners. F 
BILL No. 1. 

Pickled beets. Roast beef. Mashed potatoes. Sweet- 

corn. Rice-pudding. Apples. 
BILL No. 2. 

Pickled cauliflowers. Halibut, cream sauce. Roast 
venison, cranberry sauce. Potatoes sautées. Spinach 
au jus, Tapioca-pudding. Cheese. Pears. 

BILL No. 3. 

Potage vermicelli. Chowchow. Carp, anchovy 
sauce. Potatoes Duchesse. Beef a la mode. Roast 
quails. Salad of petticus. Stuffed cabbage. Macaroni 
Italienne. Plum-pudding. Cheese. Grapes. Nuts. 

BILL No. 4. 
HORS-D'@UVRE. 
Ox-tail or mock-turtle soup. Pickled cucumbers, 
Olives. Sardines. Celery. 
RELEVE. 
Pickerel, Hollandaise sauce. | , 
ENTREES. 
Mutton-chops a la jardinitre. Chicken supréme. 
ROL. 
Prairie-chicken. Salad of chiccory. 
ENTREMETS. 

Mashed potatoes. Carrots fines herbes. Omelet 

soufilée, Almond cake. 
DESSERT. 

Cheese. Kelair au chocolat. Compote of peaches, 
Oranges. Nuts. 

BILL No. 5. 


: POTAGES. 

Purée of chestnuts. Tomato soup. 

MORS-D'UYRE. 
Pickled cherries. Celery. Horse-radish. Tunny. 
RELEVES. 
Turbot, oyster sauce, Bass Génoise. 
ENTREES. 

Fillet of beef with mushrooms. Chicken fricassée. 

Grouse in Chartreuse. Matelote mariniére. 
norIs. 

Turkey, with currant jelly. 

Salads of chiccory, lettuce. 
ENTREMETS. 

Mashed potatoes and turnips. Parsnips sautées. 
Lima beans au jus. Fried celery. Wine jelly. 
Souflié au café, Macaroni-pudding. Charlotte-Russe. 

DESSERT. 

Cheese. Chocolate biscuits. Quince jelly. Compote 
of currants. Kisses. Macaroons. Glazed oranges. 
Iced coffee. Apples, Pears. Oranges. Mendiants. 
Nuts. 


This subject will be continued in a future 
number, 


Canyas-back duck. 





THE PLAY-GROUND. 


HE frequently quoted saying of FLETcH- 

ER of Saltoun, “Let me make the bal- 

lads of a people, and I care not who may 

make the laws,” is a significant testimony to 

the influence of the diversions of a nation 
upon its conduct and character. 

Constitutions, codes, and ordinances im- 
posed by all the gignity of the sovereign, 
the severity of the judge, and the watchful- 
ness of the policeman, are often of far less 
efficacy in controlling and directing the pop- 
ular will than the show of a fayorite puppet 
or the sound of a familiar song. A stave of 
the Marseillaise makes imperial edicts void 
and of no effect, and Punch summons with 
more authority than a whole bench of mag- 
istrates. 

The surest road to the heart of man is 
through his pleasurable sensations. It is 
the same with the boy and girl; and we 
doubt not that the play-ground has more to 
do with their education, for good or evil, 
than the school-room. It is not under the 
magisterial eye that the child’s natural dis- 
position reveals itself, and becomes moulded 
into the permanent forms of character. The 
school is an unvarying formula, by which 
all are drilled into a uniform intellectual 
discipline, and severe restraint is essential 
to its efficacy. Boys and girls are thus, dur- 
ing their school hours, like so many private 
soldiers in the ranks—mere machines, moy- 
ing at the will of their superiors. Apart from 
more or less quickness of apprehension in 
learning, or flexibility of disposition in yield- 
ing to the scholastic system, there is no op- 
portunity for the show of individual pecul- 
iarities. It is notorious that no one is so ig- 
norant of the real character of his pupils as 
the pedagogue, whose estimate of them is 
proportioned according to their degrees of 
readiness in conjugating rizrw. 

The youngsters are, however, no sooner 
out of school, away from the eye of the mas- 
ter and the reach of the rod, than nature 
vindicates itself. As they go scampering, 
running, jumping, leaping, hopping, and 
tumbling, the variety of muscular move- 


taste that may be left in the mouth from the | ments is a fair illustration of the diversity 


of character, which, as you follow them to 
the play-ground, you will soon see them ex- 
hibit. It is here, and not in the school-room, 
where the boy is found to be “father to the 
man.” Children in the freedom of play 
show in their intercourse with each other 
all the qualities, whether they be good or 
ill, which are characteristic of men and 
women. Here you may see in a juvenile all 
the virtues and vices—pride and humility, 
meanness and generosity, cruelty and com- 
passion, bravery and cowardice. 

If this be so—and no one with the re- 
membrance of his own childhood can refuse 
to believe it—does it not seem of the utmost 
importance that the influence of the play- 
ground in the education of the young should 
be fully recognized and discreetly guided 
by parent and teacher? It is, however, a 
nice point to determine how far the super- 
vision of children in their amusements 
should be allowed to interfere with the 
freedom of action essential to self-reliance. 
There are some experienced persons who 
have the tact of so ingratiating themselves 
with the young that these, even in the most 
unrestrained moments, will accept their guid- 
ance without its being imposed by the sever- 
ity of authority. Such persons are, how- 
ever, rare; and it will be necessary, there- 
fore, in most cases, to leave a wide discretion 
to children themselves in their amusements ; 
but a great deal can be done toward giving 
a good tendency to the influence of these by 
the selection of fit companions and the sup- 
ply of proper objects of interest. It is diffi- 
cult to give specific directions in a matter 
which must be left, for the most part, to the 
tact and devotion of parents and teachers. 
We can do little more than remind them 
that children are not only educated in the 
school-room but in the play-ground. 


rs 


MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t the Other Sey. 


Y DEAR GERALD,—I hope that the 
holidays are not so long passed that 

I may not wish you a happy New-Year, 
which I do with all my heart, and with a 
profound conviction that a “certain event” 
will be very sure to make my wishes good. 
I had the pleasure of calling upon her on 
the first day of the year, and as I admired 
her simple manners and her sprightly grace, 
I wondered whether you—or, indeed, any of 
us—were worthy. How much better they 
are than we, my dear Gerald! How we live 
in two different worlds while we live in the 
same! I recall all kinds of festivities—of 
“stag feasts,” as we call them, of little par- 
ties and stories and expeditions and conver- 
sations—I think that you know what I mean 
—and how unspeakably low they make us 
seem! If our sisters should know what we 
do! Above all, if she should hear the jokes 
and the insinuations to which you, my young 
friend, listen with a feeble smile, what would 
she think? But if we men knew that she, 
and “the likes” of her, engaged in similar 
conversations, what should we think of them? 

The other evening I stopped at Delmoni- 
co’s—no matter for what; probably I wanted 
to warm my hands—and as I stood engaged 
in that harmless business I overheard the 
talk of a group of you young’fellows. They 
were sons of gentlemen, as they are called ; 
but if I had a daughter, and they came to 
my house a-wooing, I would put them out 
with the tongs. Gentlemen indeed! Honor, 
Sir, purity, manliness, modesty, truth—these 
are the gentleman’s qualities. But the youth 
whom I heard talking might have been 
Charles the Second and Rochester in their 
cups. They had the dress and the air and 
the name of gentlemen? Was poor Nell 
Gwynne a lady? Was the Duchess of 
Portsmouth a lady? It was: she that the 
French king sent over to fascinate the En- 
glish king and serve as a French spy, and 
she did it. 

The young fellows to whom I listened— 
whose talk I conld not help overhearing— 
were going later in the evening to a ball. 
They were to see the sweetest. and most 
innocent of maidens. They were to clasp 
them in the delicious dance. They were to 
chat and Jaugh and plan. What doI know? 
They were to breathe vows, perhaps; they 
were to whisper the words—I suppose you 
understand. What I say is that, for all that, 
they dwell in different worlds, and the soft, 
palpitating little baggage in the conserva- 
tory who says that she will be the wife of 
that Spanish-looking young brigand with 
the captivating dark eyes, and who dances 
so divinely, does not know in the least who 
it is to whom she gives herself. No, my 
young friend, they do not know us; and 


there are huge parts of our lives that we | 


hustle out of their sight. Ihave heard hus- 
bands and fathers chattering, when they 
knew that none of the family could over- 
hear. Fortunate deafness; for there are 
true and loving hearts that would be mis- 
erably wrung and broken if they could hear 
what we hear. There is no fairy tale, no 








enchantment in the books, more surprising 
and striking than that of our daily life. 
And when I say so to Hero, she answers, 
“But suppose that my Leander does seem 
to be a beast; do you not know that it is 
the prince under that hairy skin that I ad- 
mire ?” 

I do not deny it. Those gentle. hearts 
make a kind of celestial allowance. They 
suspect the truth, perhaps, and they instant- 
ly repel its force by some sweet theory. 
Have you never watched a mother in the 
car, when her most unmannerly and head- 
strong boy is snarling and roaring and mak- 
ing himself a pest? “Tommy is sleepy,” 
says that crafty parent. “Does Tommy’s 
poor little stomach ache ?_ Where does Tom- 
my feel bad? Is he very tired with the 
Jong journey?” It is not the long journey, 
nor the stomach-ache, because Tommy ramps 
in the same way in the nursery at home and 
upon all occasions. But the mother’s in- 
stinct shields him. “ You think,” it says to 
the bald-headed traveler who is trying to 
read or to sleep, and who, although his as- 
pect is bland, wishes Tommy in the unmen- 
tionable place—“ you think that this is a 
snarling little beast. Heaven pity you, Sir! 
*tis a prince in disguise majestically moan- 
ing.” 

In like manner, when we see that gross 
Orson, the huge fellow who is always feed- 
ing. and drinking; that red-faced, indolent 
good-for-nothing, whose chief delight is 
horse-racing and cock-fighting—when we 
see him carrying off in holy matrimony that 
delicate, flower-like, gentle Fiamma, it is 
bewildering, it is preposterous. Her eyes 
are.open. She sees him, and she hears of. 
him, and she knows about him. What does 
it mean? How do such things happen? 
Happen! Why, how did Titania happen to 
fancy Bottom? It is the familiar old story 
of Beauty and the Beast. Do you suppose 
Fiamma sees the Orson that we see? Do 
you suppose that a young woman tenderly 
reared, with maidenly delicacy and reserve, 
and a fine womanly instinct, kneels at the 
nuptial altar with a boozing booby? Not 
she. She gives her faith and. her vows to 
the noble hero, the puissant prince, who 
thinks fit to masquerade in the shape of this 
red-faced, lazy idler. And because you are 
blind, because your wretched perceptions 
stick fast in the hairy hide, do you think 
that Fiamma does not see the truth and re- 
joice in it? 

What is to be done? You and I, proba- 
bly, if we are men about town, know the 
truth of Orson. How can we save her? 
Alas! she is not to be saved by us. She must 
work out her own salvation, or she will be 
lost. When I see her coming into the church 
on her wedding-day, and observe the pretty 
groups in the pews, and hear the blithe mu- 
sic from the organ, and smell the orange 
flowers as the beautiful bride passes, and 
watch her kneeling in a soft white cloud of 
lace and other fluffiness, and then strain my 
ears to listen whether she does actually vow 
to honor and obey that utter zany, I think 
that the fairy stories are commonplace and 
Blue-Beard the prosaic history of every day. 
Of course, if I were a younger and marriage- 
able man, I should probably think, as you 
doubtless used to before you were pledged 
to take part in a similar ceremony, that 
there are persons—who shall be nameless— 
to whom it would not be monstrous to hear 
the beautiful Fiamma vowing eternal love 
and fidelity. Their names might be Gerald, 
for instance, or Bachelor. Yes—and don’t 
you suppose that the other Orsons think 
precisely the same thing ? 

Meanwhile I reflect’ that Fiamma does 
sometimes work out her salvation. The 
point of the old story is that the beast was 
a prince, after all. It was only a horrible 
enchantment. And even old Bottom was 
not a veritable jackass. Fiamma believes, 
despite all that appears, despite all that you 
and I, with much head-shaking, know, that 
the hulking Orson is an enchanted prince. 
She does not deny, she admits, all that we— 
of course as impartial friends—reveal to her 
of his coarseness and unworthiness. “Cer- 
tainly,” says that gently persistent lady; 
“that is the hide. I see it as you do; but 
I also see beyond it, as you do not. You are 
wrong, and I am right. He is not a beast, 
but a gallant and noble prince.” 

There is nothing like it in the world, this 
simple and defiant devotion. At this very 
moment of writing—and it is I don’t know 
how much o’clock at night—I reflect that I 
have been calling upon Mrs. Loveall, from 
whose house I came only an hour or two 
since. We had a very interesting talk of a 
thousand things. She is most thoughtful, 
most cultivated, and, above all, a woman of 
the steadiest character, and a most efficient 
head of the family. It was nearly midnight 
when I left her, and I doubt if she has gone 
to bed yet. During the time that I sat with 
her I knew that she heard the least sound in 
the hall, and once when the outer door closed 
she went out of the room. Her whole soul 
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she calmly talked with me. It was a man 
she was aweiting—not her husband, for he 
is dead long ago, but her son, her oldest 
child, the bright-eyed boy, the pride and 
hope of her young married life—a man of 
forty now, and nobody’s pride or hope for 
evermore, 

I know how it will be. Some time after 
midnight there will be a fumbling at the 
door, and Mrs. Loveall will descend and 
open it. She will close it quietly, and then 
she will help him up stairs to his room. You 
can imagine how he looks, the sound of his 
Voice, the terrible fumes that envelop him. 
Can you see that sweet, matronly face be- 
side him, full of tenderness and pity? Can 
you look into that mother’s heart, in which 
is no censure, no reproach, no conscious, 
withering disappointment even, but only 
love, love depthless and unspeakable? Is 
that her son, that stupefied, reeling, inar- 
ticulate sot? He has ceased to be himself: 
how can she love him? He is truly a beast, 
ifever a man is. Does she see the prince in 
him? Certainly she does; for what else 
‘could support her? That heart, so steady 
and true, is full of excuses and extenua- 
tions. Even if she thinks his condition is 
the consequence of mere weakness of will, 
she does not blame him, but some circum- 
stance, some ancestor. ‘My poor boy,” she 
thinks, remembering that his great-grand- 
mother’s uncle by marriage was too fond of 
punch, “the sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the children.” 

Is it otherwise with Fiamma? One, at 
least, of that name I knew, who married 
Orson; and she went on believing and be- 
lieving in the prince, expecting and expect- 
ing him to dissolve the enchantment and 
come forth; and lo! at length he came. He 
gradually grew to be interested, sympathet- 
ic, industrious. He left card clubs and their 
companions, and cock-fighting and aimless 
lounging. He became a good-natured, quiet, 
friendly companion, And if we saw that, 
what must not she have seen? If we 
thought him good-humored, how fascina- 
ting must he not have been to Fiamma? 
No: we live in different worlds while we 
inhabit the same. Those gentle eyes do not 
see what we are, but what we might be. 
They do not hear our wretched talk; and if 
they hear of it, they do not believe, or they 
softly extenuate. My dear Gerald, your 
happy day draws near. It is the beginning 
of the year. Your heart is eager for all 
kinds of vows. Well, there is a trivial gift 
more precious than diamonds, more useful 
than porcelain and silver, that you can give 
her. It is the resolution—not to be broken, 
you rascal, but surely kept—to try to be the 
man that she believes you to be. 

Your friend, AN OLD BAacHELor. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


BALL DRESSES, 


HE ball season has opened, and brought into 

notice the low, round, Josephine corsage 
described early in the fall. Many ladies still 
wear pointed waists and low-necked basques, but 
these have been in vogue a long time, and will 
be gradually superseded by the Josephine style. 
‘The bertha of lace, or pufis, or of Grecian folds, 
is universally worn. ‘The short puffed’ sleeves 
are scarcely visible below the bertha, and in some 
‘instances are omitted altogether, the armhole 
being finished by a frill of lace. ‘The sensible 
abridgment of the train is plainly shown in the 
demi-trained skirts in vogue. 

Silk gauze is the fabric preferred above tulle 
or tarlatan for ball dresses. Lustrous Chambéry 
gauzes, in solid colors, or clouded, or in intricate 
arabesque figures, are the first choice; striped 
gauzes are slightly passée; plain white grena- 
dine and the armure grenadines are used instead 
of gauze for the sake of economy, and will pro- 
duce a similar effect. Few entire dresses are 
made of gauze. ‘The skirt and waist are usually 
of silk, the over-skirt and waist covering one of 
clouded or damask gauze; the pleated flounces 
on the lower skirt are of plain gauze, as figured 
gauzes do not make effective flounees. White 
clouded gauze over dresses and flounces on col- 
ored silk skirts are the most admired ball dresses 
of the season. Blue and rose-colored gauzes are 
sometimes worn over white silk, bat are not very 
effective. Garlands of flowers, used in profu- 
Sion, are the garniture for gauze dresses. Very 
little lace is combined with gauze fabrics; real 
blonde lace is considered most congruous with 
this thin glossy silk. 

Among very rich ball dresses, perhaps the 
handsomest are those with tabliers and head- 
ings of embroidered tulle. These embroideries 
are of silk floss of a single color, or else flowers 
in their natural colors are wrought on the tulle, 
and are then transferred to the silk of the dress. 
‘These make an exquisite garniture for white and 
delicate Jade silks, Chenille embroidery also 
Appears on tulle, silk, and satin. The chenille 
cord is stitched down with gold or silver thread. 

‘The most elegant tulle dresses are those trimmed 
with velvet flounces, velvet apron, and a velvet 
sash. The foundation for such a dress is, of 
course, a silk skirt; puffs of tulle separated by 
Velvet ruffles trim the skirt to the waist, The 
‘over-skirt is merely a short velvet apron, with 
ample sashes of yelvet lined with silk. White 
tulle with rose-colored velvet makes a charm- 
ing dress; salmon-colored tulle is worn with 





black velvet ; light blue tulle has velvet of dark- 
est sapphire hue. 

Fanciful silks are more used abroad than plain 
failles for evening dress. Conspicuous among 
these are the velvet brocades, having raised vel- 
vet arabesques on a silk ground, and the failles 
with moiré stripes. Ruffles and flounces of sheer 
white organdy, with the edges notched like saw- 
teeth, are again in yogue for trimming light silks 
for small parties. ‘Trained over-skirts like that 
illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. V., are seen 
with many dressy toilettes. 

Sicilienne is the most fashionable fabric for 
evening wraps, and pale tints, such as pearl gray 
and sky blue, are preferred to pure white. Vel- 
vet and cascades of lace are the trimmings. For 
white opera cloaks the richest material is cam- 
el’s-hair, almost covered with cord soutache and 
edged with white yak lace. The Dolman is the 
shape most worn. It is said that Parisian ladies 
have adopted undressed kid gloves for evening 
wear. These are made very long, and without 
buttons; they are easily slipped on the hand, 
and extend half-way to the elbow. Very pale- 
tinted gloves are far prettier by gas-light tham 
dead white gloves. Fans are very large, and are: 
covered with Watteau pictures. 

A trained crinoline skirt, with a trained muslin 
skirt the length of the dress skirt, is necessary 
with evening dresses. . The best crinoline skirts: 
have the three front breadths of soft white mus~ 
lin, while the back is of stiffly starched barred. 
muslin, or else the regular crinoline, A muslin. 
flounce, beginning at the knee, extends around the 
whole skirt. 
are a succession of stiff muslin flounces and a 
puff, which is gathered by drawing-strings to 
form a bustle. The muslin skirt worn next the 
dress is sometimes elaborately trimmed to the 
knee with Valenciennes insertion and embroid- 
ered medallions, arranged diagonally. A sim- 
ple fashion is to have a wide Spanish flounce of 
muslin, edged with narrow side pleating and 
Valenciennes. As these skirts drag upon the 
floor and receive very hard usage, the Italian. 
mavhine-made Valenciennes is generally used 
upon them. ‘This lace is stronger than ‘‘ real” 
hand-made Valenciennes, and is now produced 
in very handsome patterns. 

THE DORA D'ISTRIA COSTUME. 

A costume called the Dora d’Istria is a novelty 
just now in yogue in Europe. It consists of a 
polonaise, with a simulated hussar jacket and in- 
tricately draped skirt, on which are frog buttons 
and olive-shaped ornaments of passementerie. 
This polonaise is made of gray cloth or camel's- 
hair, bordered with a band of silver-fox fur. 
The skirt is chestnut brown velvet, trimmed to 
match the polonaise. 

The simplicity with which velvet skirts were 
trimmed early in the season has disappeared, 
and they are now covered with flounces and 
fringed or edged with fur, lace, or faille pleat- 
ing. This elaborate trimming makes them too 
heavy for comfort. The polonaise worn with 
such skirts is of rough camel’s-hair cloth, edged 
with a border of fur. 


SCARF VEILS, ETC. 


French bonnets are accompanied by scarf 
veils. ‘These are made of a long, straight piece 
of net about two finger-lengths broad, edged all 
around with Chantilly or with Spanish blonde 
lace. The middle of the veil covers the, face 
plainly, and the ends are tied behind or fastened 
by a jet or gold arrow, and left hanging in loops. 

Flowers are scarcely seen on the bonnets worn 
for midwinter. Feathers are used in abundance. 
Natural undyed wings and ostrich feathers are 
found on Parisian hats. An eccentric novelty is 
a long curled ostrich plume drooping from the 
back of the bonnet, and wound around the neck 
like a boa. Bonnets are worn in most capri- 
cious fashion. ‘The Rabagas, or sailor shape, is 
placed very far back, or else is perched on one 
side; while the high Rubens, with one side 
turned up, is worn very far forward on the 
forehead. 

THE FILLET, ETC. 

The Greek fillet, a band of black velvet tied 
around the head, is quite in favor at present. 
The velvet is nearly an inch wide, passes just 
above the forehead, is tied behind, and long 
ends are left hanging. 

Coiffures are merely small clusters of flowers 
placed far forward in front, or on top, and also 
on thé left side. Vines of smilax or of dwarfed 
ivy are placed abont in the finger puffs. ‘The 
Récamier bow of hair directly on top of the 
head is much’ worn. Small erect aigrettes and 
curled ostrich feather tips are very fashionable. 
Powdered hair fell into disfavor last year, but 
is again revived. Violet powder is the most ef- 
fective, but is floury, and very difficult to brush 
out from the hair, Snow-flake powder shakes 
off easily, and injures the hair less. Diamond 
powder is little used. The powder should be 
sprinkled through coarse lace or gauze on the 
hair before it is put up, in order to whiten it 
evenly ; the hair should be dusted again after it 
is dressed. 

THE ULSTER, ETO. 


A midwinter overcoat, adopted by gentlemen 
as a sleighing or traveling wrap, is called the 
Ulster. It is made of Irish frieze—a rough, 
grayish cloth. The shape is a loose double- 
breasted sack, made long enough to reach al- 
most to the ankles. It is worn with a belt of 
the same, fastened loosely around the waist, and 
has outside pockets and a hood. It is a warm, 
comfortable garment, and is in great favor with 


gentlemen who delight in English fashions. It” 


is found, ready-made, at prices ranging from 
$25 to $65. 

Gentlemen who dress in the extreme of fash- 
ion are wearing very long double-breasted sur- 
touts for overcoats. These are made of light 
drab cloths for opera and other full-dress occa- 
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sions, and in dark invisible colors, trimmed with 
tur. ‘They give decidedly a Dundreary appear- 
ance, and are as little to be commended for 
beauty as are the Ulsters noted above. 

White silk handkerchiefs, large squares worn 
folded, are placed inside the neck of overcoats. 
Pale twilled silk handkerchiefs, especially light 
blue ones, are worn in the same way. White 
neck-ties are worn not alone with full dress, but 
also with the semi-dress suits with which lavender 
ties were formerly used. Black ties for day 
wear, and white for evening, are almost uni- 
versal with stylishly dressed gentlemen. Few 
colored scarfs are seen, though blue scarfs are 
not entirely banished from favor. 








GOSSAMER OVERSHOES. 


Overshoes for ladies are of very thin rubber, so 
light as to be of scarcely perceptible weight, but 
perfectly water-proof, are neatly shaped over the 
toes, and extend in a high point above the heel, 
like the Marie Antoinette slipper. This point 
prevents them from slipping off the heel, as rub- 
bers are apt todo. Price $1. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
Connetty; Miss Swirzer; and Messrs. A. T. 
Srewarr & Co. ; ARNnotp, ConsraB_e, & Co. ; 
and W. R. Bowne. 





PERSONAL. 


Miss Emity Farrurvtt, speaking of the dis- 
advantages under which women labor in En- 
plang, says that only three months before she 
left England she spent a day in the potteries, 
and there were women and girls turning heavy 
wheels and lifting enormous weights ; their phys- 
ical strength was being drawn upon ad libitum, 
but they were carefully excluded from the light- 
er branches of the business; they were freely 
used as beasts of burden, but no encouragement 
was given them to undertake any skilled labor. 
And yet, by-the-way, we are told that women 
ean not serve in haberdashers’ shops because 
they are too weak to lift the bales of goods. In 
Liverpool and Dublin women earn sixpence a 
day by carrying immense loads of sand; nearly 
50,000 hawk fish, fruit, and hardware through 


the streets of London, their average earnings | 


varying from fifty cents to one dollar a week. 

—Mrs. Saran Warner Broogs, known as the 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE of Massachusetts, was 
on Christmas the recipient of a handsomely 
See moult from the convicts in the 
Seen a at Charlestown. 

—Miss Sopuiz Barney was recently awarded 
the premium at the Montgomery (Alabama) 
Fair as being the most capable of making the 
best wife for a poor man. 

—It comes to us in the papers, and we there- 
fore suppose it must be believed, that Lorenza 
Sriva, a Mexican woman of San Felipa de Aqua, 
State of Oaxaca, died November 19, aged one 
hundred and fifty years, less eleven days. Up to 
within two weeks of her death she was able to 
read without spectacles arid walk without assist- 
ance. 

—Car.orta Parti declines an offer of $20,000, 
gold, for ten concerts in Havana, on account of 

er engagement with Max Strakosou. After 
the Ree season she will retire to private life. 

—Miss Acnes Ernev is said to ‘be about to 
marry a scion of one of our old Knickerbocker 
families. Ten years ago she was married to a 
Virginian named Lewis, from whom two years 
later she was divorced. 

—M. Leon Say, the new French Minister of 
Finance, is a man of,large fortune; controls the 
Journal des ¢has long been the confiden- 
tial friend of the RorscHixps, and rendered 
them great service in their railway operations; 
is concededly an Orleanist, and known among 
his friends as thoroughly in favor of free trade. 

—JoHN CLEVELAND is the name of an odd 
character who died recently at Martha’s Vine- 
yard at the age of eighty-five. He never drank 
a glass of strong liquor of any kind in his life, 
never used tobacco in any form, never fired a 

in or rear and never caught a fish with a 

ook and line. He was largely interested in the 
Mattakeeset herring crecks, and as a capturer 
of the consolatory herring was a success. 

—Mrs. GARIBALDI, the second wife of the pa- 
triot, is thirty-five years old, and is described as 
a dark, handsome woman, with fierce eyes, and 
thick hair parted at the side of the head, 

—A bricklayer, recently deceased, in London, 
was found to have the heaviest brain on record. 
It weighed sixty-seven ounces, The man could 
neither read nor write. 

—Cuartes Lever’s two daughters inherit 
from their father the inconsiderable fortune of 
about . 

—The Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin has re- 
fused to sanction the marriage of his daughter 
to the Russian Grand Duke VLapmar, notwith- 
standing the latter offered to forego the usual 
stipulation of a change of creed, and consent to 
her remaining a Protestant. 

—Mrs. SaMuEL Coxt’s income from her man- 
ufacturing property last year is stated to have 
been $800, and some newspaper man has in- 
timated that her fortune of $8,000,000, more or 
Jess, “‘ will be inherited by her lovely daughter.” 
This part of it is ruthlessly punctured by the 
Hartford Fost, which says that the “lovely 
daughter” happens to be a son with a will of 
his own. 

—Mrs. Joaquin Miter, who is about to 
alight upon the Atlantic slope, has taken occa- 
sion to remark to a Chicago interviewer that 
she was “very willing to sail down the stream 
of time alongside of Lady Byron, Lady BuLWER, 
and Mrs. DICKENS.” 

—The yenerable Madame Bonaparte is said 
to be seriously ill at her home in Baltimore, and 
her recovery doubtful. She was married to Jz- 
ROME BONAPARTE, the youngest brother of Na- 
POLEON (afterward King of Westphalia), in Bal- 
timere, December 27, 1803. Her legal name is 
Mrs. ELIZABETH PATTERSON. 

—AbELINA Parti has just had a memorable 
benefit at Moscow. It took place on the birth- 
day of the Crown Princess. Before the perform- 
ance commenced all the Russian and Italian art- 
ists, including Parti, came forward in full dress 
and sang the Russian Hymn, which was vocifer- 
ously encored. The heroine of the evening then 
appeared as Amina in La Sonnambula, her en- 
trance being the signal for a perfect ovation, A 
corbeille of flowers, containing a casket in which 
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was a gold circlet ornamented with a star,of 
diamonds, was presented to her, and the jewel 
placed upon her head. From the clouds ap- 
peared to fall showers of bouquets and other 
presents, the stage being literally covered. The 
finale was redemanded, and during the perform- 
ance the popular prima donna had to return 
nearly a hundred times to bow her acknowl- 
edgments. The night’s receipts which fell to 
Partr’s share amounted, it is said, to over $6000. 

—Several of the eminent authors of France, 
who commenced with nothing, are now gount- 
ed men of wealth. Victor Hugo is rated at 
600,000 franes; ‘‘ George Sand,” nearly twice as 
much; EMILE DE GIRARDIN, 3,500, franes ; 
ADOLPHE TurErs, 1,000,000 francs ; ALEXANDRE 
Dumas, fils, 400,000 francs; EpMonD Axovr, 
250,000 francs; ALPHONSE Karr, 100,000 francs ; 
JuLeEs JANtN, 750,000 francs; EpouarD Lazov- © 
LAYE, 100,000 francs ; Vicrorren Sarpov, 500,000 
francs. Tutornme Gautier dieda millionaire, 
and the widows of Scripe and Ponsarp live in 
affluence. But the widow of the celebrated 
ProvupHon has to eke out a precarious living as 
& washer-woman. 

—A Miss Scunerper, of Liverpool, England, 
has had her feelings soothed by the recovery of 
$125,000 from the curate of 8t. Mary’s Church 
for breach of promise of marriage. That is 
about the heaviest pecuniary valuation of grief 
known in the human heart market. 

—The Maharajah of Cashmere keeps a poet, 
and, from all.accounts, compensates him well for 
his rhymed depreciation of the sun, moon, etc., 
in favor of his master’s refulgent mind and per- 
son. 

—The foreign ladies who are to ‘‘receive’’ 
during the present season at Washington are 
Lady THornTon, wife of the British minister; 
Madame Biacqus, wife of the Turkish minis- 
ter; the wives of the representatives of Brazil, 
Peru, and Portugal; and the Marquise of Noa- 
illes, of France. The marquise is very pretty 
and vivacious, and speaks excellent English with 
a charming accent. She is of medium height 
and rather full figure, with dark hair, eyes, and 
complexion, and a face decidedly French and 
unmistakably Parisian in expression. Aided by 
her husband’s rank, wealth, and pedigree, and 
by the handsome young attachés with whom he 
is surrounded, the marquise will reign this sea- 
son by common consent. 

—The Roruscuiip brothers, in conformity 
with the wishes of their late father, have sent 
$10,600 for the payment of the winter's rent of 

oor persons not actually pamper. The sums 
Tietributed by this family are immense. They 
support a Jews’ hospital, a free dispensary, and 
medical office (the last two open to all creeds), 
a boys’ school, a girls’ school, a retreat for aged 
and infirm Hebrews. No woman in childbed 
appeals to them without receiving pecuniary as- 
sistance; no person in distress applies to them 
who (if his story prove true, and they keep two 
rabbis constantly engaged in investigating these 
applications) is not relieved. The Jewish eccle- 
slastical authorities are authorized to draw upon 
them to relieve any distress among their Hebrew 
brethren. If any general calamity fall upon a 
Hebrew Sonor instance, the gins 
of the Jews from Tangiers during the Spanish 
invasion of Morocco, or the ill treatment of He- 
brews in the Danubian principalities), they in- 
stantly dispatch agents with large supplies of 
money to the scene of suffering. They support 
a synagogue, with charitable institutions at- 
tached to it, at Jerusalem. Indeed, there is no 
end to their liberality. 

—Good old Mrs. Dorcas Rice, of Jaffrey, 
New Hampshire, has tallied one hundred an 
five years on life’s score, and goes about the 
house, makes her bed, reads her Bible, and chats 
as fluently as a young girl of fifty or sixty. 

—‘‘ Virtue is its own reward’’ has again been 
verified in the person of Miss AppIE TayLor, 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut. An unfortunate 
Frenchman inadvertently took the small-pox, 
Miss Appz came to the rescue, looked after 
him in a general and rather nice way, for the 
which she has receiyed from Frenchman the 
pleasant $50,000. 

—Miss Mary Banson, aEnee deceased in 
Manchester, New Hampshire, at eighty-two, was 
a granddaughter of the famous General S7ark, 
and resided with the old warrior during the later 
years of his life. 

—Chief Justice Case rejoiceth in this, that 
he hath five grandchildren—three Spracurs 
and two Hoy7s, which makes a “ full’ of happi- 
ness. 

—Mr. Greetry’s death has been made the 
subject of editorials in over eight hundred 
newspapers in the United Stafes. Copies of 
these notices have been sent to Mr. CoRNELL. 

—Mrs. Jessrze Benton Fremonr is described 
as having grown stout and gray, and never in 
the days of her girlish beauty was so fascinating 
as at the present time. 

—wWhen Sypney SmrrH had gravely listened 
to the details of a mad dog’s course through 
the streets of London—how he frightened a 
bishop, and was at length dispatched with dif- 
ficulty—the clerical wit remarked that he 
“should like to have heard the dog’s side of 
the story.” 

—Lady RemMBoLD, wife of the recently ap- 
pointed British minister to Brazil, has lately de- 
ceased. She was well known in Washington 
as Miss Carrie HarRINeTon, second daughter 
of Hon. GzorGe HarrineTon, late Assistant 
Secretary of the eeeE Ty and at eran presi- 
dent of the Automatic Telegraph Company. 

—Mrs. Epwin Forrest was one of those who 
attended the funeral of her husband. A report- 
er says when she arrived at the house she moved 
nervously toward the rear parlor, where the re- 
mains were lying. There were but five or six 
persons in the room., Throwing aside her veil, 
she stood for nearly ten minutes, placed her 
hand upon his head, and followed the arm down 
to the hand, which she grasped for a few min- 
utes. Then she glided toward the foot of the 
coffin, and plucked one or two fiowers from’the 
cross which lay upon the dead man’s feet. She 
then moved rapidly to the front parlor, where 
she was seated until the-coffin left the house. 

—Who would “parse,” or ‘decline’ to read, 
such an announcement as this: ‘‘Mrs. Mary 
Grammar, of Nashville, tired of conjunction 
with Mr. GRamMar, who, it appears, is too much 
addicted to the imperative mood, has put herself 
in the accusative case and sues for a divorce.”? 

—Barnom having been thrice burned out, it 
from Bos! 
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Fig. 1.—Meran 
CHAIN FoR HANG- 
ING UP CLOTHING. 


Metal Chains for 
hanging up Cloth- 
ing, Figs. 1 and 2. 


‘Tux illustrations show 
two styles of metal 
chains, which are very 
useful for hanging up heavy garments, such 
as winter cloaks, etc., and are especially 
adapted, for gentlemen’s clothing. - They 
are fastened on curved rings (see Fig. 2), 
or on a plate furnished with holes, as shown 
by Fig. 1, and by means of these are sewed 
to the garment, In adjusting the garment 
the chain, of course, hangs on 
the inside. 


Point Lace and Crochet 

Edging for Covers, Cur- 
tains, Window-Shades, etc. 

To make this edging first 
draw the lines for the point lace 
braid on paper or linen, and then 
run on the braid along these 
lines, laying it ina pleat at each 
corner and gathering it slightly 
at the curves. Next work with medium-sized cotton the star-shaped figures 
in point de reprise, and in the middle of these the small dots in satin stitch, 
and between the leaves of the figures work the bars as shown by the illus- 
tration, winding the working thread stretched for the bars once, going 
back. . Work the smaller four-leaved figure between every two scallops of 
the lace all in point de reprise as shown by the illustration. Work the re- 
maining bars of the foundation in crochet-work with chain stitches and pi- 
cots, and in working the cross-bars pass the working thread, which should 
not be too long, along the edge of the braid, winding it several times. 
Fasten the yertical bars to the bars just mentioned with one slip stitch each. 
Border the lace on the outer edge first with button-hole stitch scallops 
stretched loosely, and then cover these closely with button-hole stitches, 
in doing which crochet with the same working thread one picot of several 
chain stitches in the middle of each scallop. Instead of crocheting the 
bars and picots in the foundation of the edging, they may be worked in 
button-hole stitch, or else a piece of guipure cord may be stretched for the 
bars and picots. 


Point Lacevand Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Pornt Lace anxp Crooner Engine. Work with 

twisted crochet cotton on one side of the point lace braid two 

rounds as follows: Ist round.—> 5 sc. (single crochet) on the 
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Fig. 2.—Crocuet Epcine ror 
Lixceriz, Eto. 
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Fig: 1.—Porxr Lace anp Crocuet 
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edge of the braid, 14 ch. 
(chain stitch), with these 
pass over half an inch 
of the edge, 1 te. (treble 
crochet) on the edge of 
the braid, 2 ste. (short 
treble crochet) on the 
lower vein of the tc., working off these 
three bars not separately, but together, 
drawing the thread through once; this 
forms one leaflet, ‘Twice alternately work 
1 te., one leaflet on the edge of the braid, 
always passing over a quarter of an inch 
of the braid between there, as 
shown by the illustration ; 3 ch., 
drop the last of these from the 
needle, insert the needle in the 
fourth of the 14 ch. (counting 
from the end of these), and draw 
through the dropped st. (stitch), 
10 ch., and repeat from *. 2d 
round.—] de, (double crochet) on 
every second following st. of the 
preceding round; after every de. 
ich, Then crochet one round 
on the other side of the braid as follows: > 1 stc., as shown by the illus- 
tration, in the hollow between two scallops of the braid, 4 sc. on the edge 
of the braid, 1 p. (picot—that is, 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these), six 
times alternately 3 sc. on the edge of the braid, J p., then 4 sc.; repeat 
from >, but in the course’of the work crochet, instead of the first p. of 
each scallop, 5 ch., fasten to the last p. of the preceding scallop, crochet, 
going back, 1 ch., 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the middle of the 5 ch., then 2 ch. 
and 1 sl. on the first of the same 5 ch. 

Fig. 2.—Crocuer Epgixe. This edging is worked with twisted cot- 
ton, No. 120, on a chain stitch foundation of the requisite length in six 
rounds: Ist round,—1 de. on every second following foundation stitch, 
after this always 1 ch. 2d ronnd.—9 sc., > 2 ch., 5 tc. separated each 
by 2 ch. on the sixth following st. of the preceding round, 2 ch.} pass over 
5 st., 17 sc. on the following 17 st., and repeat from . 8d round.— 
5 sc. on the first 5 st. of the preceding round, * 3 ch., pass over the next 
4 st., 17.de, on the following 17'st., 8:ch., 9 sc. on the middle of the next 
17 se., and repeat from +, . 4th round.—2 sc. on the first 2 st. of the 
preceding round, * 3 ch., 1 de, on each of the next 17 de., after every 
de. always 1 ch,, then 3 ch., 3 sc. on the middle 3 st. of the next 9 sc., 
and repeat from x. 5th round.—1 sc. on the first st. of the preceding 
round, > nine times always 4 de. on the fourth following st., ] sc. on the 
middle of the 3 sc. in the preceding round, and repeat from *. 6th 
round,—I sc, always between 4 de. of the preceding round; after each 
se, work one scallop of 2 ch., 1 p., 2.ch, 
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PREPARING TO CONQUER. 


E see here one of our modern Amazons, 

buckling on the last piece of armor before 
the mirror ere she goes forth to the field of battle. 
But it is no longer in steel gorget and breastplate 
that she arrays herself for conquest. Our mod- 
ern dames find silk and velvet and glittering 
gems a more effective panoply than the finest- 
tempered coat of mail, and sparkling eyes and 
smiling lips surer weapons than a Damascus 
blade, They have learned that victories won 
by gentle words are better and more enduring 
than those gained at the point of the sword. 





as much worsted embroidery as silk, chenille, 
or silver. 

The sorties du bal, which used to be made ex- 
clusively of cashmere, are this year also of a fab- 
ric called bourre de soie, with stripes alternate- 
ly lustreless and a little rough, color on color. 
Light gray, light olive, and light sage green are 
the favorite shades for these opera and ball 
wrappings, which are commonly wadded, and 
lined with bright colored silk (rose or cherry), and 
occasionally fur lined. The newest of these 
that I have seen was of light olive bourre de 
soie, with gold embroidery, and lined with gold- 
colored silk. 












toilettes, and of black jet for street, and some 
dinner and reception dresses. 

Silk gauze, of all colors, is worn more than 
ever, and will be used to compose the novelty of 
the spring, when the trimmings of silk dresses, 
such as the flounces, bias folds, sashes, puffs, 
ete., will be made of silk gauze of the same color 
as the dress, or else of a darker shade; or, in a 
few rare instances, of a contrasting color—pink 
or blue gauze on gray or brown silk, or pink or 
lilac gauze on sage green silk. The bonnet will 
always match the dress, and will be of the same 
gauze, trimmed with silk like the dress. - These 
combinations of silk and faille have already ap- 


striped skirt, the white stripes being silk and the 
brown ones velvet. This skirt had a high waist 
and close sleeves of the same material, trimmed 
with.two puffs. The dress was completed by a 
sleeveless polonaise of chestnut velvet, with a 
low waist. In front this polonaise was no lon- 
ger than the waist, which had a basque; it 
lengthened gradually on the hips, and was long 
enough in the back to be draped in a pouf; its 
trimmings consisted of a pleated ruche of white 
faille, veiled with chestnut lace. This trimming 
was repeated twice, and was surmounted by a 
wreath embroidered with chestnut and white 
silk. Over the high waist was worn a large 
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‘They must remember, however, that light-armed 
warriors fight the best, and that simple elegance 
always leads more captives in its train than cum- 
brous extravagance, whose beauty is only count- 
ed by its cost. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr’ Own Corresronpent. ] 


T would be easier to tell what is not than 
worn. Nothing is excepted, either 
immings, or ornaments. There are 
any embroidered as plain dresses, and 








PREPARING TO CONQUER.” 


One of the most common articles of morning 
costume has been transferred to the domain of 
ball dresses—the petticoat with perpendicular 
tucks, A dress of this sort had an under-skirt 
of white satin; a skirt of white silk tulle, tucked 
perpendicularly, and a low corsage, covered with 

* tulle, tucked like that of the skirt. Over this 
were two or three tiers of oyer-skirts, both of 
tulle and lace, the former being puffed and 
trimmed with flounces and rolls of satin or yel- 
yet, or gold or silver embroidery. 

The embroidery most in yogue at this mo- 
ment is wrought with jet beads—not round, but 
long and flat. This is of white jet for evening 


peared at a few evening parties. I have seen 
in preparation’ for a dinner a dress of golden 
chestnut faille, trimmed with two pleated flounces 
of different widths (the lower one being the 
wider), made of rose-colored silk gauze. ‘Then 
came four over-skirts of the same gauze, draped 
on the left side, each with a different scarf, one 
of broad brown ribbon embroidered with rose- 
color, the next of rose-colored ribbon embroid- 
ered with brown, and so on, alternating for the 
four over-skirts. Low waist with a double 
basque, made of rose-colored gauze. Short 
sleeves. 

Another dinner dress had a brown and white 





necklace of topazes. Topaz ear-rings and dia- 
dem, This is a historical costume of the time 
of Henri III., and is called a Valois dress, 

For the same dinner a simpler dress was in 
preparation, This had a plain skirt of black 
faille about a yard and three-quarters in length, 
The two back breadths were two yards and a 
half long, and were draped in a pouf. The 
waist, which was high, but open en ccur, had 
points in front, and was finished in the back 
with very narrow basques, trimmed with a rufile, 
pnd made of pale blue faille, veiled with black 
Chantilly lace. A fichu of pale blue crépe de 
Chine and Valenciennes lace was worn over the 
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waist, Half-flowing sleeves, trimmed with blue 
flounces, veiled with black lace, and bows of 
black faille lined with blue. A scarf of light 
blue faille extended from the opening of the 
waist to the pouf, which it seemed to drape. 

A visiting dress had a skirt of plain olive 
green velvet a yard and a half in length, with a 
broad hem lined and wadded so as to make the 
skirt hang heavy. The two back breadths 
were lined, wadded, and quilted their whole 
length. Polonaise of pékin Sicilienne—that is, 
with stripes alternately satin and lustreless—a 
new and beautiful fabric, trimmed with passe- 
menterie guipure set on as an edging, and head- 
ed with a bias fold half faille and half satin, and 
draped in a pouf, the whole“of the same color 
as the skirt. 

A simple walking dress had a skirt of Russia 
leather faille, trimmed with two flounces eight 
inches wide, slightly gathered, and set on with- 
out any space between them. Cloth blouse of 
the same color, plain, and simply hemmed. The 
front was in the form of a plastron, closing at the 
side, and was trimmed with two rows of very 
large oxidized silver buttons, extending the 
whole length. Belt fastened with a large oxid- 
ized silver clasp. 

A more elegant walking dress had a skirt of 
sage green faille, trimmed with a bias flounce 
edged on the bottom with three narrow bias 
folds, with a second flounce above, set on as a 
heading, and cut in points on the under edge. 
The front of the skirt was pleated perpendicu- 
larly. Polonaise of the same color, brocaded, 
color on color, and trimmed with light woolen 
guipure and a broad bias fold of plain faille. 
‘Vest with large pockets. Louis XIII. sleeves, 
tight to the arm, and trimmed with a closely 
pleated flounce, 

It is predicted that in the spring short suits 
will be abolished, and that dresses will be worn 
long and draped in a pouf for the street. Ido 
not believe this now any more than I did last 
autumn, when similar predictions were made 
without being confirmed. In the first place, 
revolutions that are to take place at a fixed date 
are almost sure to miscarry; in the second, a 
change like this would hardly be made on the 
threshold of summer. There are some reasons 
in favor of long dresses in winter, but none at 
all in summer, when every one is out-of-doors, 
and walking suits are the universal garb. Long 
dresses looped for walking are not ancient 
enough to be resumed, since they have not yet 
been forgotten. Now in fashion it is well 
known nothing is new that still lives in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. ‘There would 
be no novelty in long dresses looped, which 
would only be an old fashion revived. Then if 
it were attempted to drape them to simulate 
over-skirts, we might better keep the présent 
style, which is lighter and less cumbrous, and 
which can be worn without ruining the stuff of 
which it is made, which would inevitably be 
done in the case of long dresses draped, which 
would be spoiled by sitting on the folds. It is 
quite certain that a long dress that has been 
once draped for the street can never again be 
worn in the parlor, so badly will the back breadths 
be crushed and rumpled. I know very well that 
it is rash to predict too positively coneerning the 
fashions, which are wont to know no rule, and 
to give the lie to all probability; still I do not 
think I can be mistaken in foretelling that short 
suits will last through another summer, and that 
long dresses, when worn, will not be draped in 
a pouf. There are vague rumors of dresses such 
as were worn under Louis XIV., with short 
skirts to match, and were draped for the street 
by being drawn through large slits made in the 
sides like pockets. In this way the long skirt 
would be lifted out of the way, and could be let 
down at pleasure without losing its freshness, 
while the short skirt would serve for the street. 
But this is only a rumor. Meanwhile, in spite 
of all predictions to the contrary, short suits 
prevail not only in the streets, but also in draw- 
ing-rooms, and not only by day, but also in the 
evening. In very cold weather the polonaise is 
not abandoned, but a fur-lined Dolman or talma 
is thrown over it, or for carriage wear a large 
paletot, with immense sleeves, all comfortably 
lined with fur. Exmerine Raymon. 








Scarf of Silk Gauze, Lace, and Cord. - 
See illustration on page 68. 

Tus scarf is made of a bias strip of gauze 
forty-one inches and three-quarters long and six 
inches and a quarter wide. ‘The ends of this 
strip are pointed, and are trimmed with black 
lace insertion aa inch and a quarter wide and 
lace an inch and a quarter wide. The seams 
made by joining the insertion, lace, and mate- 
rial are covered with black silk cord, which is 
sewed on in loops. Cut away the material un- 
derneath the insertion, and sew both lengthwise 
sides of the scarf together. 


Foot-Muff with Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 68. 

Tas foot-muff is made of leather, and is or- 
namented on the upper surface with cross stitch 
embroidery with green and brown worsted in 
different shades, in the design of the game-bag 
shown by Fig. 1, page 848, Harper’s Bazar, No. 
52, Vol. V., drawn on canvas. For manner of 
drawing the design see description of tapestry 
designs on pees 592, Harper's Bazar, No. 36, 
Vol. V. The foot-muff is lined and trimmed 
with silver-fox fur. 


Velveteen Suit for Girl from 10 to 12 
Years old. 


See illustration on page 68. 
Tars suit is made of black velveteen, and con- 
sists of a skirt and polonaise. The latter is 


trimmed with strips of fur. Sash of gros grain 
ribbon. Beaver hat, trimmed with gros grain 
ribbon and feathers. 


Blue Cashmere Dress for Child from 
1 to 3 Years old. 
See illustration on page 68. 

Tuts dress of blue cashmere is trimmed with 
a braiding of black soutache, a ruche of blue gros 
grain ribbon, and strips of black fur. Blouse 
with long sleeves of Swiss muslin and strips of 
needle-work. Cut the blouse from Figs. 69 and 
72, No. XXV., of Supplement to Harper's Ba- 
zar, No, 26, Vol. V. 

Scutch Plaid Suit for Girl from 10 

to 12 Years old. 
See illustration on page 68. 

Tuis Scotch plaid suit consists of a skirt and 
polonaise, trimmed with rufiles, folds, and bows 
of the material. Black velvet hat, trimmed with 
gros grain ribbon and feathers. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
MR. PODMORE WISHES TO BE INSTRUCTED UPON 
THE DOCTRINE OF RESPONSIBILITY, AND DE- 
CLARES THAT HE HAS A PRESENTIMENT. 


Eventrvt as this night had been to Lily, and 
destined as it was to live forever in her memory, 
it was pregnant with yet deeper meaning for her 
future, and an event was to occur which was to 
draw closer together the links of the chain of 
pure and unworthy love which bound her. On 
this night she saw clearly what before had been 
but dimly perceptible to her. She saw that 
Felix loved her; and also that Mr. Sheldrake 
had a passion for her, She was instinctively 
conscious that there was nothing in common in 
the sentiments of these two men. Their feelings 
for her were as wide apart as their characters 
were; and she had already estimated these cor- 
rectly, although she did not realize the depth of 
baseness from which Mr. Sheldrake’s passion 
sprung. She was too pure and innocent for that. 

When the party left for the theatre old 
Wheels found the time pass slowly enough, al- 
though he was to some extent comforted by the 
knowledge that Felix had gone to watch over 
his beloved girl. For the purpose of whiling 
away a few minutes he went up to Gribble 
junior’s room, and found that worthy man and 
his wife working cheerfully, as usual. Gribble 
junior’s father, the victim of co-operative stores, 
was sitting in a corner nursing the baby, and 
had, as usual, been descanting upon the evils of 
co-operation, when old Wheels entered. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gribble junior were laughing heartily at 
something their father had just uttered. 

** What do you think we're laughing at, Mr. 
Wheels ?” asked Gribble junior, as the old man 
sat down. r 

Old Wheels expressed a desire to be enlight- 
ened. 

“Father just said,” explained Gribble junior, 
‘*that he supposed they would be trying next to 
bring babies into the world by co-operation.” 

At which, of course, the laughter recom- 
mented. 

«Why not ?” grumbled Gribble senior. ‘‘ You 
can buy pap at the stores, and you can buy cof- 
fins. Mind, John, when I’m dead, get my cof- 
fin made by an honest tradesman. If you was 
to buy one at a co-operative store, I shouldn’t 
rest in my grave.” 

“Time enough for that, father,” replied Grib- 
ble junior, in a business-like tone, and yet with 
affection ; ‘‘you're good for twenty years yet, I 
hope and trust.” 

‘*T should be, John, if trade was allowed to 
go on in a proper way. But co-operation ‘Il be 
the death of me long before my proper time.” 

** My girl’s gone to the theatre,” observed old 
Wheels, to change the subject. 

“Tt ll do her good,” said Mrs. Gribble; 
‘she’s been looking pale of late.” 

“I’m going to take father to the Music-hall 
to-night,” said Gribble junior. ‘‘He's never 
been to one. You see, Mr. Wheels, what I 
complain of in father is, that he won't keep 
moving.” 

‘*Tt’s too late, John; it’s too late. 
are stiff.” 

“*Perhaps so, but there’s no occasion to make 
’em stiffer. All work and no play makes Jack 
adull boy. Go in for every thing, I say—gain 
for work, and go in for play, and keep moving. 
How do you think baby’s looking, Mr. Wheels ?” 

Old Wheels pinched the baby’s cheek, and 
said, gayly, that the co-operative store could not 
turn out a baby like that. 

“To you hear that, father ?” cried Mrs. Grib- 
tle aunior, with a merry laugh. ‘‘Do you hear 
that 2” 

‘‘Mr. Wheels is quite right,” replied Grib- 
ble senior, faithful to his theories; ‘‘it ain’t 
likely that any thing good and wholesome can 
come out of co-operation.” 

‘* How's trade, Mr. Gribble?” 

“Well, it’s no use grumbling, but it ain't as 
good as it should be. I had an idea yesterday, 
though. It was raining, you know, and I had 
no jobs on hand. ‘The hospital ain’t as full as it 
ought to be. I went out in the rain yesterday 
with three new umbrellas under my arm and one 
over my head. What for, now ? you'll ask, To 
sell’em? No. People never buy umbrellas in 
rainy weather of their own accord ; they always 
wait for a fine day. No; I had an idea, and I 
carried it out in this way. I saw a respectable 
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man with an umbrella over his head that want- 
ed mending. I followed him home, and just as 
he knocked at his door I went up to him, and 
said I was an umbrella-maker, and would like 
the job of mending his umbrella, ‘ But I’ve only 
got this one,’ he said, ‘and I want to go out 
again,’ ‘I’m prepared for that, Sir,’ I said; 
‘here’s my card, and here's a new umbrella as 
good as yours. I'll leave this with you to use 
till I bring back your own, properly mended.’ 
He was tickled at the idea, and was more 
tickled when I told him that, trade being slack, 
I had coe out on purpose to look out for um- 
brellas that wanted mending. ‘You're an in- 
dustrious fellow,’ he said, with a laugh. ‘Yes, 
Sir,’ I answered, ‘if work won’t come to you, 
you must go to work. Keep moving; that’s my 
motto. If you can’t get work, make it.’ Well, 
he gave me his second-hand umbrella, and took 
my new one. In this way, in less than three 
hours, I got rid of my four new umbrellas, and 
got four jobs. I took them back this afternoon, 
and, would you believe it, Mr. Wheels? not 
only did I get paid well for the jobs, but two of 
the gentlemen bought two of my new umbrellas, 
and said I deserved to be encouraged. And I 
think Iam,” added Gribble junior, complacently. 
“*T made a good job of that idea, and I dare say 
it 'll bring me in some money. You see, an um- 
brella is such an awkward thing to get mended 
when it’s out of order. Not one person out of 
twenty knows where to take it to. Well, go to 
them. I hope it ’ll rain to-morrow.” 

When old Wheels was in his room again, it 
was natural that his thoughts should dwell much 
on the conversation that had taken place between 
himself. and Lily. It brought the past before 
him, and he was painfully startled by the 
resemblance which the -present crisis in the 
life of his darling bore to that other event in 
the life of her mother which had wrecked the 
happiness of that’ unhappy woman. He open- 
ed the cupboard, and saw the little iron box. 
Very sad were the thoughts it suggested as he 
brought it to the table and opened it. There 
was a little money in it, sufficient for a few 
week’s expenses of their humble home; two 
or three mementos of Lily, such as a piece of 
ribbon and a flower she had worn in her hair; 
and some‘old letters and papers, worn and faded. 
He took them from the box, and sadly read one 
and another. Among them were letters from 
Lily’s father to her mother during their days of 
courtship; and certain terms of expression in 
them brought. to him the remembrance of sen- 
timents almost similarly expressed by Alfred. 
The same vague declarations of being able to 
make large sums of money by unexplained 
means; the same selfishness, the same boastful- 
ness, were there embodied. But not the same 
remorse which Alfred had already experienced ; 
that was to come afterward, and the despair 
which ever accompanies it. ‘*We were happy 
then, my daughter and I,” the old man murmur- 
ed; ‘‘happy before he came. My daughter's 
life might not have ended as it did, in misery; 
might not have been passed, as it was, in mis- 
erable repinings. He brought a blight upon 
us.” And then camg the thought, ‘‘ Like father, 
like son.” He paced the room with disturbed 
steps. ‘‘ Alfred’s father,” he thought, ‘‘ wrecked 
the happiness of the woman who loved him, who 
trusted implicitly in him—wrecked the happiness 
of my daughter, who once was as bright as my 
darling Lily. And how she changed under the 
consequence of his vice and his folly! How she 
drooped and drooped until life became torture! 
As she trusted him and believed in him, and sac- 
rificed herself for him, so Lily trusts and be- 
lieves and is ready to sacrifice herself for Alfred. 
Shall I allow her to do this blindly? The end 
would not be the same, for Lily could not live 
through it. How can I save my darling? Would 
it not be better to inflict a sharp pain upon her 
now than to see her walk blindly, confidingly, 
lovingly, to a desolate future?” At this point 
of his musings he heard the street-door open.and 
shut, and heard a stumbling step in the passage 
below. Looking over the papers in the iron box, 
he came upon two which he opened and read. 
They were the last two documents connected 
with the career of Lily's father. One was a full 
quittance for a sum of money which the unhappy 
man had embezzled; the wording of the other 
was as follows : 

“In consideration of m; -in- 
money due to Mr. sete eemomaectaal li) Rad 
wrongfully used, I solemnly promise not to trouble my 
wife with my presence as long as I live, and not to 
make myself known to my children in the futui 
should we meet by uny chance. For the wrong that 
have done, I humbly ask their forgiveness. 

“Ricuarp MANnrne.” 

“‘He has kept his word,” mused old Wheels ; 
“from that time I have never seen him, never 
heard of him. I have wondered often if he is 
alive. No one but I has ever read this paper, 
unless Alfred, when he took the money from this 
box BH nO tg conic have had no thought 

for any thing but his unha) urpose.”” 

Old Wheels was Sutacrunte ia hisatiisings by 
the whining of a dog at the door. ‘*'That’s 
Snap’s voice,” he said, and going to the door, he 
saw the faithful dog waiting for him. Snap, di- 
rectly he saw the old man, looked into his face 
appealingly, and walked toward the stairs. Old 
Wheels, taking the candle, followed the dog 
down stairs, and found Jim Podmore asleep at 
the bottom. Snap, having fulfilled his mission, 
waited patiently for the old man to act. 

“*Come, Mr. Podmore,” said old Wheels, gen- 
tly shaking the sleeping man; ‘‘you mustn't sleep 
here. Come up stairs and get to bed.” 

The tired man murmured, ‘‘ All right,” and 
settled himself comfortably to continue his nap. 
But old Wheels shook him more roughly, and 
he rose to his feet wearily, and leaning against 
the wall, seemed disposed to fall asleep again in 
that position. 

“Come, pull yourself together,” urged old 








Wheels, taking Jim Podmore’s arm ; ‘ you'll be 
more comfortable in your own room than here.” 

Thus advised, and being well shaken, Jim 
‘*pulled himself together,” and, with many in- 
coherent apologies, accompanied old Wheels up 
stairs. When he arrived at thé first landing, he 
appeared to think he had gone far enough, and 
quite naturally he stumbled into the old man’s 
room, and fell into a chair. 

“Come, come,” persisted old Wheels, ‘I am 
not going to allow you to fall asleep again. Bed’s 
the proper place for you.” 

“*T should like,” murmured Jim, ‘‘to go to 
bed—and sleep—for a month.” 

Old Wheels laughed slightly at this. 

“You wouldn’t expect to wake up at the end 
of the time,” he said, continuing to shake Jim 
Podmore. 

“I don’t know—I don't care—I’d like to go 
to bed—and sleep—for a year. All right, Mr. 
Wheels —don't shake me—any more! I’m 
awake—that is, as awake—as I shall be—till to- 
morrow morning. I beg you—a thousand pardons 
—for troubling you. I suppose—you found me 
asleep—somewhere. Where?” 

“© On the stairs.” 

“© Ah—yes. I thought—I should ha’ fell down 
—in the streets—as I walked along. I was so— 
dead beat. I’m glad—you woke me up—for I 
wanted to ask you eomention! 

Old Wheels thought it best not to interrupt 
the current of Jim’s thoughts, and therefore did 
not speak. Jim shook himself much as a dog 
does when he comes out of the water, and hav- 
ing, it is to be presumed, by that action aroused 
his mental faculties, proceeded: 

“* We've had a talk—to-day—me and some 
mates—and I made up my mind—that I’d speak 
—to some one—as might know—better than us. 
I meant you.” 

“Yes, What were you speaking about ?” 

“Well, you see—it come in this way. Inev- 
er told you—about Dick Hart—did I?” 

‘*No—not that I remember,” replied old 
Wheels. 

**He was a mate of our’n—Dick Hart was. 
As good a fellow—as ever drawed—God’s breath. 
He was working—on our line—a many months 
ago. He ain't working there now—not him— 
ain’t working any where—can’t get it. Willing 
enough—Dick Hart is—and a-breaking his heart 
—because he can’t get it. He’s a doomed man— 
Mr. Wheels—a doomed man!—and mightas well 
—be dead—as alive. Better—a damned sight 
better—if it warn’t for his wife—and kids.” 

Jim Podmore was evidently warming up. His 
theme was powerful enough to master his fatigue. 
Old Wheels listened attentively. 

“Tt might have happened—to me—it might 
happen — to me—any night—when I’m dead 
beat. What then?” he asked, excitedly, to the 
no small surprise of Snap, to whom this episode 
was 60 strange that he stood aside gazing grave- 
ly at his master. ‘‘ What then?” Jim repeat- 
ed. ‘‘ Why, I should be—what Dick Hart is— 
a-wandering about—in rags—a-starving almost. 
I should be worse than him—for when I think 
—of the old woman up stairs—asleep—and my 
little Polly—that is my star—my star, Polly is! 
—and think of them—with nothing to eat—like 
Dick Hart’s old woman and kids—I shouldn't 
be able—to keep my hands—to myself. And I 
shouldn’t try to—I’m damned if I should !” 

Old Wheels laid his hand with a soothing mo- 
tion on the excited man’s shoulder. 

‘Be cool, Mr. Podmore,” he said. 
me calmly what you want. 
from the subject.” 

“*No, I ain’t,” responded Jim Podmore, dog- 
gedly. ‘‘I'm sticking to it. And it ain't likely 
—begging your pardon—for being so rough— 
that I can be calm—when I've got what I have 
got—in my mind.” 

** What's that ?” 

Jim Podmore looked with apprehension at~ 
old Wheels, and then turned away his eyes un- 
easily. 

‘Never mind that—it’s my trouble—and 
mustn’t be spoken of. Let’s talk of Dick Hart.” 

“You were about,” said old Wheels, gently, 
“to tell me some story eonnected with him.” 

“He was as good a fellow—as ever drawed 
breath—and had been in the Company's service 
—ever so many years. ‘There was nothing agin 
him. He did his work—and drawed his screw. 
Little enough!. He got overworked — often— 
as a good many of us gets—a many times too 
often—once too often for poor Dick—as I’m go- 
ing to tell you, short. It must ha’ been—eight 
months. ago—full—when- Dick Hart—worked 
off his legs—with long hours—and little rest— 
had a accident. He took a oath—afterward— 
that he was that dead beat—before the accident 
—that he felt fit to drop down dead with fatigue. 
He couldn’t keep—his eyes open—as I can't, 
sometimes—and when the accident—takes place 
—he goes almost mad. But that doesn’t. alter 
it. The accident’s done—and Dick Hart's made 
accountable, He's took up—and tried—and gets 
six months. If what he did—had ha’ been his 
fault—he ought to have been—hung—but they 
didn't seem—quite to know—whether he was 
to blame—or whether—he wasn’t—so they give 
him six months—to make things even, I sup- 
pose. While Dick’s in prison—his wife’s con- 
fined—with her second—and how they live— 
while he’s away from ’em—God knows! Some 
of us gives a little—now and then. I give twice 
—but what Dick’s wife got—in that way was— 
next to nothing—as much as we—could afford. 
Dick Hart—comes out of prison—a little while 
ago—and tries to get work—and can’t. He gets 
a odd job—now and then—by telling lies about 
himself—and his old woman—gets a little char- 
ing—but they’ve not been able—to keep the 
wolf—from the door. It’s got right in—and 
there they are—pretty nigh starving—him and 
the old woman—and the kids.” 

Jim Podmore’s drowsiness coming upon him 
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powerfully here, he had as much as he could do | two country newspapers, and bad managed to in- 


to keep himself awake. He indulged himself 
with a few drowsy nods, and then proceeded as 
though there had been no interval of silence. 

‘© Well, we had a talk about him—to-day, me 
and my mates. We made up—a little money— 
not much=but as much—as we could afford— 
about six shillings—and sent it to his old wom- 
an. But we can’t go on—doing this—and one 
of the men said—that if it come to the officers’ 
ears—or the directors—that we'd been making 
up money—for a man as has been discharged— 
and’s been in prison—and’s cost the Company a 
lot o’ money in damages—(for they had to pay 
two men—as was able—to afford a lawyer; there 
was others—as was poor—who didn’t get any 
thing)—that if it come—to the directors’ ears— 
we should likely—get into trouble ourselves.” 

Having come to the end of Dick Hart’s story, 
Jim Podmore dozed off again, and would have 
fallen into deep sleep but for old Wheels nudg- 
ing him briskly. 

“« Well ?” asked the old man. 

“Ah, yes!” said Jim, ‘I was almost forget- 
ting. What I want to know is—is Dick Hart 
responsible—for what he’s done? Is it right— 
that a respectable man—a hard-working man— 
a honest man—should be compelled—to work 
until he’s lost—all control over hisself—till he’s 
ready to drop—as I've told you before—and as 
I've been ready to myself—and that then—when 
a accident happens—which wouldn’t have hap- 

ned—if he’d been fresh—or if a fresh man had 

n—in his place—is it right, I want to know,” 
and Jim Podmore raised his arm slowly and low- 
ered it, and raised it again and lowered it again, 
as if it were-a piston, *‘ that that man—should 
be put—in prison—should be disgraced—should 
lose his honest name—shouldn’t be able to get 
work—for, his old woman—and the young uns 
—and that they should be almost starving—as 
Dick Hart’s people’s doing now?” 

Fortunately for old Wheels, who would have 
found these questions very difficult to answer, 
Jim Podmore was too tired and too sleepy to 
wait for a reply. 

*<Tf I don’t go up stairs—immediate,” he 
said, rising slowly to his feet, ‘‘ you'll have—to 
carry me. So I'll wish you—good-night, Mr. 
Wheels, and thank you.” 

He paused at the door for the purpose of ask- 
ing one other question. 

“Did you ever feel—that something was go- 
ing to happen—without knowing exactly what it 
was ?” 

“Yes,” replied old Wheels, good-humoredly, 
“<but it never did happen.” 

‘* Ah,” pondered the puzzled man, ‘‘ but this 
will, though.” 

“* What will ?” 

“Didn't I tell you—I didn’t know what? But 
it ‘Il happen—as sure as my name’s—Jim Pod- 
more. It’s buzzing about my head now—and I 
can’t make it out.” 

‘* Nervousness,” suggested 
“brought on by overwork.” 

“«Mayhap, but there it is.. What would you 
call it, now? Give it a name.” 

“Tt is a presentinient, I should say.” 

*«That’s it. I’ve got—a presentiment. Thank 
you. Good-night, Mr. Wheels. I’ve got—a pre- 
sentiment—and it ‘ll come true—as sure as my 
name’s—Jim.” . 

With that Jim Podmore staggered up stairs, 
with faithful Snap at his heels, and within an 
hour old Wheels heard the street-door bell ring, 
and hurried down stairs. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
FELIX GAINS A CLEW. 


Ferrx intended to leave Lily after he had seen 
her safely within-doors, but the old man begged 
him to come in. A look from Lily decided him, 
and the three faithful souls ascended the stairs 
to the old man’s room. Old Wheels entering 
first, gave Lily an opportunity to say, hurriedly, 
to Felix, a 

“Don't tell grandfather of my fainting, Felix. 
It might distress him.” . 

He promised her. 

“Nor of what passed 
Sheldrake.” 

“* Very well, Lily.” “at 

She spoke in a whisper; she was so thrilling 
with exquisite sensitiveness that any harsher 
sound would have been a disturbance to her 
happy state. ‘ 

*¢{ will think of what you have said to-night, 
Felix. You are right, I know—you must be 
right.” (The unspoken words came to her, 
‘My heart tells me so.”) ‘‘‘Thank you for it, 
Felix, with all my heart.” 

Their hands met in a tender clasp. They en- 
tered the room the next moment, and old Wheels 
looked toward them with a pleased expression in 
his face, brought there by the circumstance of 
Lily and Felix lingering for a few moments in 
the passage. It betokened a confidence between 
them. 

It was one o'clock before Felix took his de- 
parture. The conversation between him and old 
Wheels had turned principally upon the mental 
disturbance of Mr. Podmore, and upon his pre- 
sentiment. This made a great impression upon 
Felix, and, although he was almost ashamed to 
confess it to himself, took fast hold of his mind. 
He was predisposed for some such influence from 
the thought of the crisis that seemed to be immi- 
nent in the life of the woman he loved. That it 
must come, and soon, he was convinced, and he 
thought to himself it would be almost a wise act 
to hasten it, if possible. He had quietly made 
it his business to acquaint himself with the na- 
ture of Mr, Sheldrake’s transactions, and, not- 
withstanding that that gentleman was close and 
crafty, Felix had learned much concerning him. 
‘The knowledge sprang naturally, as it were, out 
of Felix’s profession, He was correspondent for 
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sert the thin eud of his wedge into the wall of 
London journalism. Steadily and unobtrusively 
he was working his way, and was sanguine and 
confident of the future. Very many people sup- 
pose that cunning is one of the principal special- 
ties of wisdom, but it is not always so. A rare 
strength, which shows itself almost invariably in 
great and good results, lies in the man who is 
wise and not cunning—who is wise from honesty 
of purpose. Felix was this. He was sincere in 
all he did, honest in all he did. It is a pleasure 
to be able to indicate, even by such mere out- 
lines as these, a character which too many per- 
sons do not believe in. 

Beginning to earn his living by his pen, and 
being enabled to act in a certain measure inde- 
pendently and to take his own view of things, it 
was natural that he should exercise his small 
power in the cause of right. It was not his 
ambition to be the Don Quixote of literature, 
but he could no more resist the inclination to 
strike hard blows at public shams and injustice 
than, being naturally truthful, he could resist the 
inclination to tell the truth. Of course he could 
effect but little good. The great shield behind 
which imposture and knavery found shelter, and 
which protected dishonesty and hypocrisy, suf- 
fered but little from his attacks; but here and 
there he made a dent, and that was a great sat- 
isfaction to him. He was a faithful soldier, and 
fought with courage. 

He knew that in some way Lily’s brother was 
in Mr. Sheldrake’s power, and accident revealed 
to him the nature of the bond between them. In 
his crasade against knavery he became acquaint- 
ed with the unmitigated roguery that was prac- 
ticed under the protection of the institution 
which, with a grim and ghastly humor, has been 
denomipated the great national sport. His friend 
Charley, who introduced him to the columns of 
the Penny Whistle, was the first who opened his 
eyes to the knavery. It seems to be a recognized 
necessity that all young men who have the means 
and the leisure should go through the formula 
known as ‘‘seeing life”—a process which to some 
is a sad tragedy, and which to nearly all is a bit- 
ter experience. Very few come out of that fire 
unseathed. Charley had gone through this for- 
mula—fortunately for him—in a superficial way. 
Charley's parents were good people enough, and 


had tacitly agreed that their son must ‘see life” . 


before he settled; every body’s sons saw life be- 
fore settling, and Charley must not be an excep- 
tion. So the young fellow went into the world, 
and in the natural course of things became mixed 
up in matters the mere mention of which would 
have brought a blush to his mother’s cheek. But 
Charley was doing the proper thing; there was 
no doubt of that. However, the young fellow’s 
inclinations were not inherently vicious, and he 
escaped the pitfalls in which so many weak and 
unfortunate ones are ingulfed. He and Felix 
had met some few times since Felix’s instal- 
lation as London correspondent to the Penny 
Whistle, and they had opened their hearts to 
each other. Thus it came out that Charley told 
Felix of his introduction to the racing world, 
and of his adventures therein. 

“You see, Felix,” he said, ‘I had outrun my 
allowance, and I thought I might be able to set 
things straight, and pay my few small debts, 
without coming on my father’s purse. So, led 
away by the flaming accounts in the newspapers, 
I went into betting; was introduced by a friend 
to a club where I could bet, and for three months 
went regularly to races. It didn’t turn out well, 
and after dropping nearly two hundred pounds I 
went to my father and made a clean breast of it. 
He paid my debts, and made me promise to give 
up the infatuation, as he called it. I promised 
willingly enough, for I had made up my mind 
before, and I am sure I shall never be drawn 
into the net again. The fact is, Felix, it didn’t 
suit me; the men I-met on the race-courses 
were such cads and blackguards that I soon be- 
came disgusted with myself for mixing with 
them. I tell you what it is, old fellow, I think 
being with you a great deal has done me good, 
and I have Aeaeied from you to hate things that 
are mean. You've been to races, of course?” 

“‘T’ve been to Goodwood and Ascot and to 
the Derby. The Derby is a wonderful sight. I 
should like to go with you to one Or two of the 
small meetings.” 

They went in company, and Felix, having a 
deeper purpose in his mind than idle amuse- 
ment, saw much to astonish him. As they were 
making their way through a crowd of sharps and 
gulls, Charley pulled his sleeve, and said, 

“There! There’s a man who had over a hun- 
dred pounds of my money.” 

‘Turning, Felix saw Mr. David Sheldrake, evi- 
dently very much at home. Felix, not wishing 
to be seen by Mr. Sheldrake, walked away, and 
watched him from a distance. 

“*Ts he a betting man?” asked Felix. 

“‘Oh yes; and as sharp as a needle.” 

“Does he attend these meetings regularly ?” 

“You seem to be interested in him, Felix.” 

“Yes, I know him.” 

“‘And don’t like him, evidently,” observed 
Charley, judging from his friend’s tone. 

“That is true; I don’t like him. But you 
haven’t answered my question.” ‘ 

“I have met him on nearly every race-course 
I have been to; he is always to be seen in the 
‘ring,’ I should say.” 

Felix did not pursue the subject, but later in 
the day said, 

“*Have you any documents, Charley, connect- 
ed with your betting experiences, or have you 
destroyed them ?” 

‘I have them all. By-the-bye, they might be 
useful to you; there are some strange things 
among them—well, perhaps not strange in them- 
selves, but strange that such things should be 
allowed. It would be a good subject for you to 
take up.” 








‘* Any letters from that man?” 

‘*Oh yes; suppose I send you the packet?” 

“*T should like to see them.” 

They were received in due course by Felix, 
and they so interested him that he began trom 
that time to purchase the sporting papers, and to 
make a regular study of the usually unprofitable 
theme. Any person who did not know Felix’s 
character might reasonably have supposed that 
he had been bitten by the mania, and that he 
was beginning to entertain the idea that he might 
make a fortune by betting with sharps. They 
would have had ample grounds for so supposing, 
if they had known that Felix actually sent small 
sums in stamps to the prophets and tipsters and 
the layers of odds who advertised in the sporting 
papers, for the purpose of obtaining the informa- 
tion necessary for the rapid and certain realiza- 
tion of ‘‘ fabulous sums”—a phrase which many 
of the advertisers used in the traps they set, un- 
conscious of the ironical truth it contained. But 
what Felix was doing was a means to another 
end, and he lost his money cheerfully. He begat 
to frequent race-courses also, and on one occa- 
sion, early in his experience, he saw Lily’s brotl- 
er, as he expected to see him, running hither 
and thither in a state of blind excitement. With 
a set determination, Felix watched the young 
man during the whole of the day; saw the fatal 
infatuation which urged him onward; and saw 
him pass through the various stages of hope, 
suspense, and agony. Felix saw more, with the 
eyes of his mind; he saw ruin waiting at Al- 
fred’s heels. Felix had met with an old legend 
which stated how every human being was attend- 
ed by two angels, one bad, one good, and how 
they strove for mastery over the soul they at- 
tended. As the recollection of this legend came 
to him, Felix looked up and saw Alfred’s bad 
angel, Mr. David Sheldrake, talking to Alfred, 
and Alfred eagerly listening. It saddened Felix 
to see this, although he fully expected it, and 
was prepared for it. ‘‘ Alfred’s good angel,” he 
thought, ‘‘is love. But love has no sword ‘to 
strike this false friend dead.” But Felix went 
home that evening with a clew in his hand. 

- On this night, as Felix walked away from 
Lily’s house, he thought of these things, and was 
too rbed to go home. He walked about 
the quiet streets, and at the end of an hour found 
himself on the Thames Embankment. As he 
stood there, musing, gazing into the solemn river, 
he became conscious of a sudden txemor.in the 
air. He looked around with a feeling of vague 
alarm upon him; but he saw nothing, heard 
nothing. ‘‘Pshaw!” he mattered. ‘Mr. Pod- 
more’s presentiment is frightening me with shad- 
ows. I'll stroll past Lily's house, and then go 
home to bed.” 








{ro BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Be oe fogs’? have a world-wide reputa- 
-4 tion, though not an enviable one. And 
recently New York has had some experiences 
which will enable her to sympathize with the 
chronic sufferings of the dwellers in the great 
metropolis across the waters. Though occur- 
ring in January, some days that we have had 
are well described by Hood’s familiar lines : 
“No sun, no moon, 
No morn, no noon, 
No dawn, no dusk, no proper time of day; 
No sky, no earthly view, 
No distance looking blue, 
No road, no street, no ‘t’other side the way ;’” 


and we might sppropuately extend the quota- 
tion, for not a few fog-bewildered people, with 
vivid remembrance of their late discomforts, 
would most appreciatively respond to— 
“No top to any steeple, 
No recognitions of familiar people, 
0 courtesies for showing vem, 
No aiowing. vem! 
No traveling at all, no locomotion, 
No inkling of the way, no notion— 
‘No go’ by land or ocean.” 


. 
During the period of greatest “‘ befogment’’—to 
coin a word—in this city nothing could be dis- 
cerned a few feet from the visual organs. Faith 
and memory were the faculties most relied upon 
in attemptin; Jocomotion. Navigation on the 
North and East rivers became a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty and danger. Many strange and 
amusing incidents occurred, or &t least they 
would have been amusing had not multitudes 
been put to serious inconvenience. One ferry- 
boat, having left the Brooklyn pier, cautiously 
and slowly felt its way through the waters, but 
could not find its landing wharf. The boat kept 
floundering around the ends of various piers, to 
the great anxiety of the passengers, who did not 
understand what was the precise difficulty. At 
length a vigilant watchman on a pier shouted, 
“Ship ahoy, there! Where are you going?”’ 
The pilot replied that he didn’t know till he 
found out where he was. ‘ Why, you’re in Ho- 
boken,” answered the watchman. Whereupon 
the chagrined pilot turned “‘about face,” and 
finally his boat sagaciously found Fulton Street 
wharf, where it belonged. A foggy day is only 
one of many undesirable episodes in this, thus 
far, most severe winter; and the end is not yet. 





The Russian Christmas is observed on January 
6, in consequence of the Russians still retaining 
the Julian calendar, and thereby being twelve 
days behind the time of other nations. In this 
city religious services were held on that occasion 
in the Greek chapel in Second Avenue. 





A physician renowned for both wit and wis- 
dom has said: ‘‘ Physic should be given only to 
dying men. Nine-tenths of the sick men need 
only a rush of blood to the boots.”” 





A balloon trip across the Atlantic is the pro- 
posed divertisement for next summer. Profess- 
or John Wise, a well-known aeronaut, is now 
making preparations for this aerial voyage. We 
piseume it is too late to apply for a passage in 
his ship, as a number of scientific gentlemen, 
having made early application to accompany the 
professor, have been supplied with tickets for 
the occasion. Professor Wise made the famous 





air trip from St. Louis to the eastern extremity 
of Lake Ontario, a distance of over twelve hun- 
dred miles, in the short space of nineteen hours, 
or at a rate of about sixty-three miles an hour, 
He feels entirely confident of his ability to make 
the quickest trip on record across the Atlantic, 





When we consider how narrow has been the 
escape from great loss of life in some of the re- 
cent fires, there is reason for great thankfulness, 
The Brooklyn Tabernacle was burned about an 
hour before the usual time for the Sunday morn- 
ingservice. If Barnum’s menagerie and museum 
had taken fire in the daytime or evening, crowds 
of frightened children, as well as men and wom- 
en, might have shared the fate of the animals. 
The flames burst out in the Fifth Avenue Thea- 
tre about twenty minutes after the large holiday, 
audience at the matinée had been dismissed, and 
a few hours later it would again have been crowd- 
ed with human beings. 





The London Telegraph discourses at length 
upon the long three years’ cruise which the Chal- 
lenge has recently started on, and in the course 
of which she plans to fight her way southward 
to the mysterious regions of thick-ribbed ice 
that hem in the southern pole. The substance 
of the theory advanced by the Zeélegraph is that 
there is no open sea at the south pole, but rath- 
er a quasi-spherical continent, against whose 
shores rises up the warm equatorial current. 
Drifting off again toward the equator, this grad- 
ually congeals into a colossal ring of ice, against 
which explorer after explorer has in vain at- 
tempted to make his way. From south pole, 
as from north, a huge glacier runs ipward, the 
tropics. Beyond this wall of ice, and in its very 
heart, lies a land of the hyperboreans, where 
the climate is forever warm and equable, and 
where six months of perpetual darkness follow 
six months of perpetual sunlight. Beyond all 
question, at the very heart of the south pole 
there lies a pleasant region, possibly inhabited, 
with a warm sea lapping its shores, which, nev- 
ertheless, some 200 or 300 miles from its coast 
line, is locked in by an iron ring of icebergs ris- 
ing high as the Himalayas. The inhabitants, if 
any there be, of this strange clime are dwellers 
in a valley shut in by a huge circular wall of 
crystal, while between them and their glassy 
barrier rolls that very cireamambient Oceanos 
of which the Greek cosmogonists sung. The 
Challenge is fitted out with all kinds of scientific 
apparatus, and carries 200 miles of sounding 
line. It is expected that after her long voyage 
she will return with yaluable geographic and 
scientific records. 





We have come in these days to be dependent. 
upon the telegraph. And when a wintry rain 
turns to ice as it falls, weighing down the tele- 
graph wires with frozen pendants, causing one 
after another to break from the strain, business 
every where is thrown into complete confusion, 
The Police and Fire departments are deprived of 
their chief reliance in cases of emergencies, and 
the Signal Service Bureau loses its working 
tools. New York feels it hard to be cut off from 
hourly communication with Washington, and 
even complains when no daily messages come 
from Europe, Such a eatastronie as recently 
befell the telegraph wires and poles in this 
vicinity will cause us all to experience a fresh 
realization of the value of this ever-wonderful 
mode of communication. 





A Western paper thus briefly gives its views 
of France: ‘‘ France is a tinder-box, and Presi- 
dent Thiers is sitting on the safety-valve.”” 





On the evening of January 1, 1790, Mrs. George 
Washington held her first levee at the President's 
residence in this city. The weather was unusu- 
ally mild and pleasant. The ladies and gentle- 
men having been introduced, plain refreshments 
were served, and then familiar and friendly con- 
versation ensued. Mrs. Washington stood by 
the side of the General in receiving the respects 
of the visitors. Amidst the social chitchat of 
the evening the clock struck nine. Mrs. Wash- 
ington thereupon rose with dignity, andlooking 
around the circle with a complacent smile, ob- 
served, ‘* The General always retires at nine, and 
I usually precede him.”” At this hint the ladies 
instantly rose, adjusted their dresses, made their 
salutations, and retired. oe 


The success which has attended the labors 
of the well-known modeler whose groups and 
statuettes are in almost every home where a 
love of art is cultivated shows what may be ac- 
complished by earnest devotion to an inspired 
idea. John Rogers was educated as a machinist, 
and worked at that, trade seven years in Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. In hours snatched 
from sleep he studied modeling, from simple 
love for art. While employed as assistant civil 
engineer on arailroad in Missouri he discovered 
.& peculiar kind of clay, from which he made a 
statuette, which was much admired by an artistic 
friend who was:in his confidence. “When cit; 
surveyor of Chicago he modeled a group, enti- 
tled “The Game of Checkers,” the success of 
which decided him to adopt art as a rofession. 
He came to New York. One of his first groups 
was ‘The Slave Auction,” in which the artist's 
feelings for the oppressed were expressed at a 
time when antislayery sentiments were unpopu- 
lar. This group was exhibited in the gallery of 
the New York Art Union, where it was an ob- 
ject of special interest, After years of hard 
struggle and effort the demand for Rogers's 

roups has 80 increased that. the artist now 
Fnas jit necessary to employ more than sixty 
men to make casts from the original models. 








It is well known that a veritable Cashmere 
shawl is made of scores of different pieces ar- 
ranged in patterns, and sewed together; and it 
is also a curious fact that the genuine Cashmere 
fabric has never yet been successfully imitated 
out of Persia and Northern India. e desira- 
bility of a Cashmere consists more in the ele- 
gance of the pattern than in the actual fineness 
of the fabric ; and yet the makers of these shawls 
regard any innovation in the designs as sacri- 
lege. A few years ago one of our largest dry- 

‘oods merchants conceived the idea of importing 
0 this country the pieces of Cashmere in ee 
quantities, and of having them put together in 
New York in original and artistic patterns. 
This idea has been successfully carried out, and 
the result is that New York has the handsomest 
designed Cashmere shawls in the world. 
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BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
¥~ See illustration on double page. 


AS “the street called Straight” is only a lit- 
tle less crooked than its fellow-sinuosities 
in the ancient city of Damascus, so the famous 
Broadway of New York ‘is not much broader 
than the streets that intersect it or run parallel 
with it. Its more proper name would be the 
Longway, as it is doubtless the longest street in 
the world, extending from the Battery in the 
south, some ten miles due north, in an irregular 
parallel with the Hudson River. Broadway was 
once the fashionable street of New York, but for 
the last twenty-five years it has been entirely 
eclipsed by the more pretentious and aristocratic 
Fifth Avenue. Fifty years ago there clustered 
around the Battery, a small park bordering the 
harbor, all the créme de la créme of the city, and 
Broadway below Fulton Street was the “* West 
End” of the town. ‘The present generation still 
remembers the fine mansions of the Clausons, 
the Whitneys, the Wilmerdings, etc., now con- 
verted into warehouses, while the scions.of those 
well-known “houses” may now be found occu- 
pying still more palatial mansions far away 
among the upper ten of Fifth Avenue. ‘The 
current of life surging through Broadway to-day 
is like a mighty river whose beginning and end 
are equally unknown. We know not whence it 
comes or whither it goes. Only the broad, 
bright, flashing stream is before us, emerging 
from darkness in the morning, vanishing in 
darkness at night. For some eighteen hours 
out of every twenty-four this mighty river of life 
rushes, sparkles, eddies, and whirls through the 
great artery of Broadway like the rapids of Ni- 
agara above the Falls. In no other street in all 
the cities of the world does the human tide rush 
so rapidly. Every body seems eager to catch 
the flying hours, and to keep pace with the foot- 
steps of the advancing day. The maxim of the 
“live” New Yorker is, ‘‘I must get ahead of 
time, or time will get ahead of me.” To use a 
railway phrase, every business man is afraid he 
will not ‘‘make his connections.” The loss,of a 
post or the loss of an ‘‘ appointment” may be 
the loss of his fortune. It is this mad whirl- 
wind of human activity that first strikes a visitor 
from the more leisurely and lazy cities of Eu- 
rope on his first glimpse of Broadway, The next 
feature is the cosmopolitan character and kalei- 
doscopic appearance of the inhabitants. All na- 
tionalities are represented, with many of their 
original costumes. The raw immigrants are sel- 
dom seen above the Bashery ue great mass of 
the Irish and Germans only touch and go; but 
one can hardly walk a block in Broadway with- 
out hearing more languages spoken than any 
polyglot Continental courier can understand. As 
a business thoroughfare Broadway is without a 
rival in the world. From the Battery to Union 
Square both sides of the street present an un- 
broken line of stores, many of which are truly 
magnificent. Stewart's dry-goods palace has no 
equal in Europe or America, either in the size 
of the building or the variety of its contents. 
Broadway also has its theatres and its banks, 
but few churches. Its oyster and music saloons 
are ‘‘too numerous to mention.” Into the for- 
mer crowds are constantly diving from mid-day 
until midnight to feast on the large, luscious, 
and savory bivalves—raw, stewed, fried, scal- 
loped, roasted, or, as one famous sign has it, 
“any how,” with the following classic touch by 
way of invitation to the hurrying crowd: Nun- 
1am non paratus. Another Broadway feature 
is the difference in its two sides—the fashionable 
and the unfashionable. ‘These are sometimes 
called the sunny or the shilling side, and the 
shady or sixpenny side. It is a striking illustra- 
tion of the force of fashion that the shop rents 
on the sunny side of Broadway are almost dou- 
ble the rents on the shady side. Of the feminine 
phase of Broadway one can hardly venture to 
write. Fashionable ladies are now seldom seen 
promenading below Tenth Street for pleasure. 
The Fifth Avenue has become thewhow parade 
for the ‘‘swells” of both sexes. Formerly it was 
on the sunny side of Broadway from Union 
Square to Canal Street that one met on a fine 
afternoon all that was beau and bel/e in upper- 
tendom. It was the poet Willis who invented 
this word, and who wrote that touching poem on 
a certain Broadway beauty, fatal as fair, com- 
mencing : 
“The shadows lay pore Broadway— 
*Twas near the twilight tide— 
And slowly there a lady fair 
Was walking in her pride. 
Alone walked she, but viewlessly 
Walked spirits by her side ; 


*Twixt Want and Scorn she walked forlorn,” 
ete., etc., etc. 


But these are reminiscences of beauty bright 
and days that are gone. Both the poet and his 
“subject” have passed away, while the beautiful 
picture lives laden with sad suggestions of that 
eternal trinity of Love, Sin, and Sorrow whose 
litany is written in the wreck of human hearts, 
For the Broadway of to-day look at the varied 
forms which our artist has crowded into his pic- 
ture of that wonderful river of life, For a sketch 
like this the pencil is far more graphic than the 
pen. In the multitude of figures introduced, 
caught somewhere about the corner of Fulton 
Street, we have a vivid panorama of Broadway 
activity. We can almost hear the cry of the 
newsboy, the rush of feet, and the roar of wheels. 
Soldiers, policemen, women, beggars, negroes, 
all mingle in the whirling rush of life, too in- 
tense to last, too much in haste not to stumble 
often. Since the late ‘‘ unpleasantness” with 
the South the soldier maimed in the war has be- 
come a prominent feature of the street. Some 
years before the war a certain Yankee, on visit- 
ing Europe, remarked that in almost every city 
he met a great many men with one leg, one arm, 
and lots of medals, adding that he would ‘fa 


darned sight rather live in a country where 
every body had two legs, two arms, and nary 
medal.” Sensible Yankee, that. Nevertheless, 
these relics of the war are becoming rarer, and 
will soon be viewed with as much curiosity as 
the veterans of 1812. 





A POSSIBILITY. 
The Thought of a MLourning Mother. 
By Tue Avrnor or “Joun Harirax, GENTLEMAN.” 


My little baby is buried to-day ; 
Gone—down in the depths of the church-yard clay, 
Up in the sky so dim and gray. 

Who will take care of my little baby? 


Who will kiss her?—her waxen feet, 
That have never walked, and her small hands sweet, 
Where I left a white lily, as was meet— 

Who, who will kiss my little baby? 


Who will teach her ?—her wings to fly, 

Her tiny limbs their new work to ply, 

Her soft, dumb lips to sing gloriously— 
Oh, who will teach my little baby ? 


I have a mother, who long ago died; 

We speak of her now with our tears all dried ; 

‘She may know my pretty one, come to her side, 
And be glad to see my little baby. 


Christ, born of a woman, hear, oh, hear! 

Thine angels are far off—she seems near. 

Give Thou my child to my mother dear, 
And I'll weep no more for my little baby. 


Surely in heaven, Thy saints so blest 
Keep a mother’s heart in a mother’s breast. 
Give her my lamb, and I shall rest 

If my mother takes care of my little baby. 





MURPHY’S MASTER. 
By JAMES PAYN, 


Author of “A Woman’s Vengeance,” “Bred in the 
Bone,” “ Won—Not Wooed,” “ Carlyon’s 
Year,” “One of the Family,” etc. 








CHAPTER I. 
PURSUED. 


Ir was a boisterous winter’s night; and al- 
though the long straight road which I have in 
my mind (for to the first scene of this strange 
story my own eyes were witness) was many a 
mile distant from the coast, you might have 
thought, from the roaring of the trees that lined 
one side of it fox miles, that it skirted the very 
shore. Now and then, for a brief space, there 
was a lull, but only that the Prince of the Pow- 
ers of the Air might collect his forces for a more 
strenuous effort, as though to sweep the earth 
of all that cumbered it which man had made. 
The young moon had hidden herself, as though 
in terror, and it was but-seldom that the clouds 
permitted a single star to peer through their hur- 
rying ranks as they fled like a beaten army 
across the sky. » 

A white toll-house and a white gate that 
stretched across the road could, however, be just 
made out, gleaming through the stormful gloom ; 
but even these, from their color, looked weird 
and ghost-like, and by no means relieved the 
loneliness and desolation of the scene. Oppo- 


.site the toll-house was an inn; but being built 


of darker material, it was not visible: not a light 
shone from its many windows, for the hour was 
three o'clock, and all its inmates, save one, were 
abed and slept—rocked to slumber by the storm. 
Suddenly, after an outburst of elemental vio- 
lence -that outdid all that had preceded it, and 
which was dying away like the passionate cry of 
some disappointed beast of prey, there was heard 
a human voice: ‘Gate! gate!” It must have 
proceeded from powerful lungs indeed, since it 
was repeated ‘before the galloping of horse’s 
hoofs and the noise ‘of wheels could be heard, 
which proclaimed the approach of the vehicle 
which carried him who uttered this impetuous 
summons, 

“Gate! gate!” 

“Curse the fellow, he’s asleep!” exclaimed 
another voice. ‘Get out, Dick, and lift it off 
its hinges. Here; take a lamp.” 

As the speaker leans hurriedly forward to 
take one of the dog-cart lamps from, its place, 
the light is thrown full upon him, A tall, black- 
bearded man, very bandsome, though long past 
his youth ; his stooping position brings the blood 
into his face a little, else it would be very pale; 
his eyes are fiery and blood-shot. You would 
say he was a drunkard but for the steadiness of 
hand with which he disengages the lamp, and 
hands it to his fellow, notwithstanding the fury 
of the wind, which is once more up and roaring, 
and the impatient pawing of the mare he holds 
in his iron gripe. She is bay, but, flecked with 
her own foam, she looks in the darkness black 
and white. His lower lip is bleeding, bitten 
through, perhaps, in his irritation and impa- 
tience; and on his shirt-front, among its coral 
studs, there is a red spot which is not coral, but 
blood. He is in evening dress, and notwith- 
standing the wild inclemency of the night, has 
No great-coat or wrapper of any kind. By his 
face and dress, you would take him for a gen- 
tleman ; no one with brains could possibly take 
him for a vulgar person; but if a gentleman, he 
is plainly not one of the conventional type, who 
never hurries himself, nor gets in a passion. 
His eyes are flaming with rage; and he pours 
upon the turnpike gate anathemas so choice, and 
yet various, that it seems quite a pity to waste 
them on an inanimate object. If the turnpike 
man would but put his head out of window! 
But that neglectful official, who has a son at 
sea, is dreaming of a great tempest in the trop- 
ics, which Jack described to him in his last let- 
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ter (six months old); and though he dimly hears 
that familiar cry of ‘‘Gate! gate!” confuses it 
with the captain’s orders, howled through the 
speaking-trumpet. 

“Quiet, quiet ! you devil!”—this to the mare; 
and the tall man (you can now see he is very 
tall) stands up in the dog-cart, and peers back 
upon the road he has come, and listens: noth- 
ing is to be seen but a wall of darkness, and noth- 
ing to be heard but the roaring wind. Some- 
what appeased, as it seems, by this negative re- 
sult, he then addresses his companion (to whose 
tardiness in opening the gate he has never once 
alluded, notwithstanding his impatience with the 
obstacle itself): ‘‘Shall I come and help you, 
Dick, or shall I break this scoundrel’s windows 
with my whip-handle ?” 

**No, no, Masther Frank,” returned the oth- 
er, straining and striving at the hinges; ‘I'll 
have it up in a minute, It is just as weli not to 
be seen by more people than we can help. One 
—two: there it is, off at last.” 

He crossed the road with his burden, to let 
the vehicle pass through, and then placed the 
gate half open, and fastened it in that position 
with a huge stone. 

“*There, now : they'll think the way is clear,” 
observed he, grimly ; ‘‘and if it’s wheels that is 
afther us, I pity the next comer.” 

‘They'll ride, Dick ;_ you may take your oath 
of that.” 

**T suppose they will,” growled the other as 
he climbed into his seat. ‘‘If I'd ’a given ita 
thought, I’d ’a hamstrung the horses.” 

The speaker of this truculent speech was a 
short, broad-shouldered man, of rough, though 
by no means ruffianly, exterior. A cloth cap 
partly concealed his features, but what could be 
seen of them was rather attractive than other- 
wise, unless, indeed, you happened to be very 
anti-Milesian, for they were of that careless Irish 
type which seems to presage little of evil beyond 
dirt and drunkenness, and to promise faithful- 
ness and endless fun. He wore a long frieze 
overcoat that reached to his gaiters, and though 
apparently of the same age as his companion, 
his appearance had nothing else in common with 
him. ‘Their mutual relation in life would, in 
fact, at once have been taken for that of servant 
and master, except for the unusual warmth of 
manner that distinguished both, whenever they 
addressed oné another. Dick sat on the hind 
seat, in order, doubtless, to watch the road along 
which their pursuers were expected, but always 
sideways, so that he could talk, as it were, into 
the other's ear—a nearness of communication, 
indeed, which the raging of the gale demanded. 

“You'll be gettin’ cold, Masther Frank,” ob- 
served he, presently, the strong Irish accent in 
which he spoke now intensified by affectionate 
emotion. ‘‘ Just put this about you.” 

“No wraps for me, Dick, to-night; I feel, 
even as it is, as though my very neck-tie choked 
me. Besides, that’s your own coat, my good 
fellow ;” and he put aside the frieze that his 
companion offered him with a steady but gentle 
hand. 

“‘Sure and why wouldn’t it be?” urged the 
other. ‘*Ain’t'I used to cold and such-like? 
Haven't I been reared up hard from the cradle ?— 
not like you, Masther Frank, though we fed at 
the same mother’s breast.” : 

“We did so, Dick ; but that’s no reason why 
you should literally give me the coat off your 
back; though I well know you would do more 
than that to serve me any day.” 

“Yes, a deal more, in troth !” 

“© And yet, why should you, Dick? That 
sometimes puzzles me; for really I’ve done lit- 
tle for you.” 

‘Nothin’ at all, Sir, bar watchin’ me like a 
mother, for weeks, when nobody else would come 
nigh mé, for fear of catchin’ the spots! Nothin’ 
at all, bar seein’ me through that bad piece of 
work at Limerick Sessions, when I'd never have 
seen ould Ireland again at all, at all, but for 
you speakin’ up for me, before them all, in the 
court-house. I owe you nothin’ but life and lib- 
erty, that’s true, Sir; and they are things which 
nobody values!” 

‘But, my good fellow, I ran no personal risk 
in either of those things. I had been vaccinated, 
and was therefore secure from catching the small- 
pox ; and as for speaking up for you in the court- 
house, why, I was tarred with the same brush 
myself, and it would have been a mean and cow- 
ardly act indeed, had I left you to bear the con- 
sequences of my own counsel.” 

*¢ You're always right, Masther Frank. I dare 
say, if the thing was properly put, you're more 
obligated to me nor I am to you. But in the 
mean time” (and here he changed his bantering 
tone for one of uncommon earnestness and fer- 
vor) ‘I’m your friend and servant—yes, just 








-that, with the blessin’ of God” (he took off his 


cloth cap, and made the sign of the cross); 
“drank or sober, hale or sick, I'm your slave 
for life. I know it’s foolish, Sir” (for he saw the 
other was about to speak), “but it's the same 
milk does it. It’s stronger, by far, nor the same 
blood.” F 

A groan burst from the other's lips, and he 
lashed the mare, who was already going at head- 
long speed. 

“That was a nice-thing to say to the young 
masther, after what has happened,” muttered 
Dick to himself. ‘‘ Holy Moses, what an oma- 
dhawn I am!” 

Not.a word was exchanged between the pair 
for several minutes; and, indeed, the rate at 
which they were going almost precluded it. But 
presently, as the pace slackened somewhat in 
consequence of some rising ground, the one who 
was called Master Frank once more broke silence. 

“Dick,” said he, ‘‘I want you to listen to me 
with all the sense you have, and as little of the 
fantastic notions belonging to County Tipperary 
as possible. You have shown your devotion to 
my person; and if I were to_part with you to-/ 








day forever, I should say you were the most 
faithful friend that ever man had. In accom- 
panying me to Falston, I little thought, of course, 
that I was causing risk either to myself or you; 
but, as it has happened, I have done you a most 
serious injury. Are you aware, Dick, that, in 
the eye of the law, you have become an accessory 
after the fact ?” 

“*Bedad, I’m not, Sir; but it’s yourself that’s 
always afther tellin’ me fine news, and I can 
easily believe it. It must be a grand thing, sure!” 

Richard Murphy’s countenance, as it reposed 
almost upon his companion’s shoulder, was so 
singularly free from expression, that it was im- 
possible to glean from it whether he was in joke 
or earnest. Frank Kavanagh, however, knew 
his henchman much too well to be in doubt as 
to his meaning. é 

“*You are hiding your feelings, Dick,” contin- 
ued he, with irritation, ‘‘ under a mask of humor, 
when I wish you, above all things, to be serious 
and frank. The deed that has been done this 
night—unpremeditated, undreamed of, as Heav- 
en knows it was—will be held by the law of the 
land to be no less than Murder. The provoca- 
tion will never be taken into account, nor the 
long years of hypocrisy and deceit. If it was to 
do again, Dick—if I saw his mocking face set 
close to mine once more, and heard him sneer, 
“You bastard—’” 

“‘Did he say that, Masther Frank ?” inter- 
rupted Dick, with intense excitement. ‘‘ Oh, the 
villain !” 

“* He flouted me; he spoke bitter things of my 
mother, as though she had not been his own too. 
And then he attacked our father’s memory : that 
was too much. When I remembered how I had. 
seen Louis fawn andjflatter, and strive to cozen 
the kind old man every way, and saw him then, 
triumphant in his fraud, and sneering at the folly 
of his dead benefactor, I took him by the throat, 
Dick—I—” 

“‘Hush, hush! Put my coat on, Masther 
Frank; there’s a spot on your shirt-front that is 
not iron-mowld. I saw that from the first, 
though I didn’t like to speak. Hide it, Masther 
Frank, lest them might see it that has less right 
than I to know how it got there;” and he 
wrapped the coat around his stalwart compan- 
ion, who seemed neither to consent nor to resist, 
as tenderly as a mother cloaks her babe. 

“He brought it on his own head, I tell you,” 
cried the other, fiercely, as though in answer to 
some reproachful question. ‘* He denied me my 
rights, my natural rights, and what, but for him, 
would have been my legal ones. If he had only 
been fair-spoken, though dishonest—” 

“*Bah! why trouble yourself,” broke in Dick, 
“with thinkin’ ‘about the Thing! It’s vain to 
cry over spilt—” 

“*He struck me first,” continued Master Frank, 
not heeding the other's interruption ; ‘‘I feel the 
blow on my cheek yet. He was a dead man 
then, and he knew it. I had no idea there was 
such strength in him, Dick.” 

‘*He came of a good stock, you see,” observed 
Murphy, coolly. ‘‘ The breedin’ told at last with 
him, though it was rather late. Upon my life, 
Masther Frank, I cfn’t see what you are makin’ 
this bother about, for conscience’ sake. He was 
a bad lot altogether, savin’ his brother's presence, 
and his end is a good riddance to all that’s in it. 
If this had but happened in the ould counthry, the © 
boys would have stuck by you with alibis and 
every thing necessary, and there would have been 
no,trouble about the matter at all, at all.” 

“‘That may be, Dick; but, unhappily, what 
has been done, has been done here; and at the 
very best, it is quite certain that I shall never 
see the boys again. I must put the broad seas 
between myself and England, if I would save my 
neck. And that brings me to what I wished to 
say at first. If the law takes hold of me, and 
finds you in my company, it will go hard with 
you also; for it is as like as not that some one 
down yonder”—he pointed to the road behind 
them—‘“‘ may recognize your honest face. As 
for me, I am a lost man, unless I can leave Eu- 
rope, and get somewhere out of the reach of what 
these fools call Justice.” 

**Jt’s as bad as that, Sir, is it?” answered Mur- 
phy. ‘‘I’d no idea they'd be so hard upon you. 
It’s the divil gives them the gumption to do it: 
he knows that if you were with us, the Good 
Cause at home must triumph, sooner or later; 
and so, all along of a family squabble, he gets 
you put out of the way.” 

‘* No, Dick, no,” replied the other, mournfully ; 
‘*the Good Cause is dead, at all events for my 
lifetime. The match was applied too soon, and 
so, after a brief flicker, the fire went out, and 
will now be harder to kindle than ever. I told 
you how it would be when you struck the light; 
and my advice to you now is to go home as 
quickly as possible, and lie there quiet, and per- 
suade the boys to do the like. I have plenty of 
money for you—” 

“You're not goin’ to bribe me to leave you, 
Masther Frank?” interrupted the other. ‘' It’s 
hard enough to put it so to me, anyway.” 

“* Bribe you? of course not, ou foolish fellow ; 
I do but point out what is.the sensible and, I 
think, the proper course for you to adopt. You 
leave me in good health, and, so far as funds go, 
in prosperity; you have nothing, therefore, to 
reproach yourself with.” 

“* Holy Moses, only hear him talk ?” ejaculated 
Murphy. ‘‘It isn’t Masther Frank at all that I 
am listenin’ to, but Pat Morris, the Limerick 
attorney. ‘Nothing to reproach myself with!’ 
The boys would not think that when I got back 
to County Tipperary, I reckon. ‘ And how did 
you leave the young masther, whom we all love 
so?’ inquires one. ‘Oh, finely,’ says I, ‘unless 
they've hanged him. I didn’t stay to see it out, 
but filled my own pockets, and—’ As sure as 
death, Masther Frank, I hear horses’ hoofs be- 

hind us.” 
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have heard them for some minutes. There are 
two men at least, but it is no matter if there 
were half a dozen. I will not be taken alive.” 

“¢ Divil a fear of you, Masther Frank. It is 
much more these gentlemen’s look-out nor ours. 
I’ve got the pistols under the sate here.” 

“© What pistols ?” 

““Why, your own, of course. A gentleman 
never moves without his pistols. I packed them 
up when I heerd tell of you goin to Falston ; 
‘for,’ says I to myself, ‘they'll quarrel, will 
Masther Frank and Louis, to a certainty; and 
then what a comfort it will be to both to know 
that every thin’ is at hand to settle the business 
like gentlemen.’” 

“Did you think, then, that I should shoot in 
cold blood at my own brother ?” ‘ 

“*T thought that there would be a difficulty of 
some sort—such as one of you, at laste, wouldn’t 
be willin’ the lawyers should meddle with. But 
since that has been got over in another way, so 
much the better; the pistols are still to the 
fore. If these gentlemen only knew what was 
waitin’ for them they wonldn’t be in such an in- 
fernal hurry. Don’t you disturb yourself, Mas- 
ther Frank. I never was so beautifully fixed 
for shootin’ in my life—it’s quite a luxury, But 
keep the mare well in hand, for she isn’t used to 
standin’ fire.” 

While he was thus speaking Dick stooped 
beneath the seat, and drawing from their case 
a couple of pistols, deliberately capped them, 
and then sat calmly with one «in each hand, 
awaiting events. 

“There has enough blood been spilled to- 
night already,” said the other, earnestly, with- 
out, however, interfering with these preparations 
for receiving cavalry; ‘‘and I would give much 
to escape these fellows, even upon their own 
account. Surely it is about here that the road 
forks to Ascot. If we could only take that turn- 
ing, and so double upon them, we should be safe 
so long as the dark held.” 

““True; but the dark is so divilish dark I 
doubt we shall hardly see the turnin’. It must, 
however, as you say, be somewhere nigh at 
hand. Keep the mare well in hand, Sir, and I'll 
douse the glims, so that they may not see we 
have left the road.” 

“That's well thought of. But they ride fast, 
those fellows, and you must be quick about it.” 

“* We have five good minutes, Masther Frank. 
This tearin’ wind is with them, ahd brings up 
the sound—” 

“Stop! Hi! Stop!” 

The cry arose right in front of them; and the 
flaring lamps, one of which Murphy was in the 
act to remove, fell full upon a gesticulating figure 
standing in the midst of the dark road. It was 
that of a very young man, attired in homely gar- 
ments, and bearing the homeliest luggage of the 
wayfarer—a hedge stick across his shoulder, at 
the end of which depended a small bundle. 

' Clear the way!” cried Kavanagh, stung to 
reckless fury by the imminence of the peril be- 
hind him, ‘‘ or, by Heaven, I'll drive over you.” 

But the boy, throwing down his bundle, cast 
himself upon the bridle of the mare, and clung 
to it fast, though in her fierce career she carried 
him along with her, and never ceased his cry of 
“Stop, stop, stop!” 

““Y'l ‘stop’ you, young fellow,” muttered 
Murphy, between his teeth, as he clambered 
back over the dog-cart for a pistol. 

“The tree—the fallen tree!” screamed the 
boy. ‘‘ Keep to the right, or you are both dead 
men.”” 

At that piercing cry Kavanagh mechanically 
pulled his right rein, and the vehicle sprang into 
the air, once, twice, thrice, and then came to a 
full stop. To leap out was with the two men 
the work of an instant. 

“* Hold the mare, boy. Help me here, Dick, 
to pull the tree right across—so. I don’t hear 
the horses now—how’s that?” 

“We must have passed the turnin’, and they 
are stoppin’ there in doubt of which road to 
take.” 

“Just so. BBy, you have done us a good 
turn,” said Kavanagh, kindly. ‘‘ Another foot 
to the left, and we should have gone to the 
devil; whereas, as it is, we have but got a shak- 
ing over the branches, What can we do for 

ou?” 

“Tf you'd give me a lift, Sir, toward town, I'd 
be very grateful,” said the lad. He was a whole- 
some, blue-eyed young fellow, with a comely 
face, flushed with his late exertions, and a bright, 
eager air. 

“*You shall have it, lad. 
bundle.” 

““Nay, Masther Frank,” remonstrated Mur- 
phy, as the young fellow obeyed, ‘‘ that is surely: 
most imprudent; and there—see—he has noticed 
how the tree lies.” 

The boy, whose attention had been hitherto 
absorbed in holding the mare, was now, indeed, 
observing with surprise that that which had been 
before an obstacle difficult to avoid was now be- 
come an effectual barricade. ‘‘ Begging your 
pardon, Sir,” said he, ingenuously, ‘‘I fear you 
have made things worse for the next comers 
instead of better.” 

‘What the blazes is that to you, Sir?” cried 
Murphy, angrily. 

“* Hush, hush! The lad is an honest lad,” 
said Kavanagh, ‘‘ and wants to do right to every 
body. I was like that myself at one time, God 
help me! Look here, boy. If you were followed 
by persons who wished to punish you for what 
they deemed a crime, but of which your con- 
science held you innocent, would you not do 
your best to balk them?” 

“Yes, indeed, Sir,” exclaimed the boy, warm- 
ly. ‘*Moreover, that is just what might be hap- 
pening to myself now.” 

“What! Have you been transgressing the 
laws already? Why, this must be a countryman 
of our own, Dick!” 
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Dick muttered something which sounded like 
a compliment to his country at the expense of 
the new-comer. 

**T have broken no laws, Sir,” said the boy, 
steadily; ‘‘I have only run away from step- 
father.” 

‘‘Very right, very proper,” remarked Master 
Frank, approvingly. ‘‘ Curiously enough, I also 
am running away from my step-mother, Mrs, 
England. By gad! they’re coming, Dick!” 

“Of course they are. That's what comes of 
wasting precious moments in chatterin’ to every 
young vagabond one meets with upon the road, 
and all the time with them gig-lamps turned 
right round, as much as to say, ‘This way; 
here we are. You've taken the wrong turnin’, 
gentlemen.’ ” y 

“They will prove wreckers’ lights, to lure them 
to destruction, Dick. Douse them; douse them.” 

In one instant all was dark; not a trace of 
trunk or branch could now be seen of the huge 
tree that lay before them like a rampart. On the 
still furious wind was borne once more the sound 
of galloping hoofs and clanging steel. 





“Tt is the patrol from the Heath,” murmured 
the lad, in awe-stricken tones ; ‘‘I hear the clang- 
ing of their scabbards.” 

The wind was behind their pursuers: the hill 
sloped from them toward the tree; they were 
riding at headlong speed. 

“Oh, Sir! they will be killed. As you would 
have—” 

A heavy hand was laid on the lad’s mouth, a 
grasp of iron upon his wrist. He could neither 
speak nor move, but only listen. Nearer and 
nearer came the beat of feet, the clang of steel ; 
the very champing of the bits could be heard ; 
then crash, crash came horse and man, with one 
terrible cry, that seemed to pierce the wintry 
sky! 





CHAPTER II. 
TAKING SERVICE. 


‘THERE was silence for a minute, save for the 
roaring of the gale, then the boy felt himself lift- 
ed into the cart, and away sped the bay mare on 
her road again, as though she knew that Death 
and Ruin were at her heels. 

‘They're grueled, Masther Frank,” was the 
first observation that was made in allusion to 
this catastrophe ; ‘‘ them patrols is too heavy for 
steeple-chasin’.”” ; 

“*T didn't cut down the tree. Their blood be 
on their own heads,” muttered Kavanagh, gloom- 
ily. Then with eagerness, ‘‘ Where’s the boy? 
I hope he got no hurt?” 

“*He’s here, Sir, safe enough. He wanted a 
lift, so I thought it just as well to give it to him 
for a mile or two, so as to keep him out of harm’s 
way. If I hadn’t gagged the young divil he'd ’a 
given warnin’ to them fellows.” 

“*Put him here in front.” 

““No, no, Masther Frank; you've got your 





hands full with the mare; and he wriggles like 
an eel.” 

“Put him here, I say!” repeated Kavanagh, 
imperiously. 

‘The next instant the lad was swung on fo the 
front seat, with as much ease as though he had* 
been a carpet-bag. And yet he was a fine grown 
young fellow of seventeen or eighteen, with plenty 
of strength and vigor of his own, as had been 
already evidenced by his stopping the mare. 

“What is your name, lad?” asked Kavanagh, 
kindly. 

A stifled cough was the only reply. 

“You're throttling the boy, Murphy. Did not 
I tell you to leave him tome?” —- 

“I only put my finger in his neckhankecher 
to keep him stiddy,” exclaimed Murphy, apolo- 
getically. 

“<Then take it-out. He has done us a great 
benefit at the risk of his own lifeand limb, and 
I will not have him ill used. Do you hear me, 
Murphy ?” 

It was clear that Murphy had no good-will to- 
ward the boy, not to say that, on the whole, he 
would far rather have strangled him than not; 
yet his tone was that of absolute submission as 
he answered, ‘I hear you, Masther Frank, and 
it is done.” 

“*My name is Robert Chesney,” said the lad, 
articulating with some difficulty. 

‘*Take a drop of the crater, Robert Chesney,” 
observed Dick, at the same time handing him a 
whisky flask. ‘There's nothin’ like it for a sore 
throat. Never mind av it does burn you a bit: 
Santon see the masther wants you to talk to 

um 

_ He spoke with entire simplicity; it seemed to 
him that what Master Frank desired must needs 
be acceded to by every body, at no matter what 
personal inconvenience. 

“‘If it does not hurt you, let me hear your 
story, boy,” said Kavanagh. ‘‘ How came you 
to be out on the high-road in such a mad night 
as this?” 

“There are worse things than the winter winds, 
Sir,” said the lad, bitterly, ‘such as cruelty, pov- 
erty, and hopelessness, and it was they that drove 
me out into it to-night. I am seventeen, and 
too old to be beaten any longer by a drunken 
step-father.” 

“Unless, by bearing that, you could help your 
mother,” said Kavanagh. ‘There was a tender- 
ness in his voice which contrasted very strangely 
with the passion he had go lately exhibited, and 
with the vindictive coolness which had permitted 
the patrol to rush upon their doom. 

“My mother died last year, Sir. There is no- 
body at home to care for me, Step-father is one 
of the keepers in the Queen’s forest; he never 
liked me ;, but of late he has taken to cudgel me, 
and I could not stand that, even for mother’s 
sake.” 

“‘T don’t blame you for that, Robert. On the 
contrary, I should have cudgeled Aim.” 





“So I did, Sir,” replied the other, naively, 


“We had a rough-and-tumble out in the oak 
copse, and I got-the worst of it. I knew it was 
not so bad as I should get if I waited till to- 
morrow morning; and so, when he went out to 
watch, I packed up the few things I could call 
my own, and ran away. I had scarce got into 
the road yonder, when the big tree fell, within a 
yard of me; and seeing your lamps, I ran on 
ahead to warn you. ‘That's my story.” 

“* All of it ?” asked Kavanagh, casting a search- 
ing glance at his companion. ‘The rage of the 
tempest had spent itself, and the stars had begun 
to peep through the thinning clouds. 

“Yes, all of it; so far, at least” (and here, 
notwithstanding his bold speech, the young fel- 
low blushed like a girl), ‘‘as it concerns you to 
know.” 
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best you keep a ciyil tongue in your 
head,” exclaimed Murphy, scandalized at this 
audacity, ‘‘ when the masther does you the honor 
to ask a question.” ~ 

“The lad is quite right,” said Master Frank, 
good-naturedly. ‘* We don’t boast of our sweet- 
hearts at seventeen, do we, Robert? So the 
wide world is before you, where to choose, and 
only one friend in it?” 

“*Nay, Sir; I have not one friend.” 

**You are wrong there, my Jad; for no man 
ever did a good turn to Frank Kavanagh, let me 
tell you, without making a friend.” 

An ejaculation of horror burst from Murphy's 
lips. ‘‘There, now, we must kill him, Masther 
Frank, since you’ve told him who ye are. Did 
ever man hear of such madness!” and once more 
the lad felt his wrist compressed as in a vise. 
while an arm like a cable stole round his waist. 

‘Leave the boy, I say!” cried Kavanagh, fu- 
viously, and for the first time speaking with an 
Irish accent. ‘‘ Thousand thunders! have I to 
speak three times? If you do him hurt, by 
Heaven, you shall answer to me for it!” 

“*But he'll tell, Masther Frank.” 

“Tet him tell. It would be only undoing what 
he has done for us, if he did. Yes, boy, I am 
Frank Kavanagh—a name that you will soon 
hear identified with that of a murderer. Do I 
look like that? I don’t deny I did the deed ; 
but yet, I am no murderer. Will you believe 
them, or me?” 5 

The young fellow looked up'in his companion’s 
handsome face, and answered, ingenuously, ‘I 
shall believe you, Mr. Kavanagh; still, I don’t 
think you did right to leave the tree in the road.” 

“It was a question of those men’s lives or 
mine, Robert Chesney. A hunted man can not 
afford to be squeamish. Now, look you, I like 
your face, and would gladly do you a good turn, 

4in guerdon for that you have done to me. What 
shallit be? You need not fear to ask, boy.” 

“*T was thinking, could you take me into your 
service, Sir?” answered the lad, hesitatingly. 

**You would find it a very poor one, my good 
lad,” said Kavanagh, sadly. ‘‘I am a desperate 
man in desperate case. In a few days, if I 
escape the vengeance of the law, I shall be leav- 
ing England for a distant land, and perhaps for- 
ever.” 

**So be it, Sir. Let me go with you. I have 
heard my step-father say that England is not the 
place for a moneyless lad.” 

“* But what had you in your mind to do before 
we met ?” 

“*T was bound for London, to try my fortune.” 

“Thinking the streets were paved: with gold, 
like Whittington, I suppose! Have you got a 
cat in your bundle ?” 

‘* He'll have one in his bag—more’s the pity,” 
muttered Murphy, despondently; ‘and, mark 
my word, he'll let it out.” 

‘* Well, you can hardly be said to change your 
plan for a worse, since you have none at all, 
lad,” continued Kavanagh. ‘* What can you do 
with your hands or your head?” 

“‘T can carpenter fairly, Sir; and was pretty 
good at school, in the way of accounts.” 

“Do you hear that, Dick?” said Kavanagh, 
merrily. ‘*The lad knows accounts—a thing 
which you and I could never compass. Suppose 
we make him our treasurer and controller ?” 

This change in Kavanagh’s mood from grave 
to gay, from passionate self-justification to almost 
levity, was by no means shared by his henchman. 
“* You will do as you like, Masther Frank,” said 
he, moodily. ‘‘I only trust the young man will 
be grateful and faithful.” 

** As for faithful, I say nothing of that,” said 
Chesney, modestly, “though I will endeavor to 
prove myself so, if I am taken into your service, 
Sir; but grateful for your good intentions and 
your kindness, believe me, I already am.” 

“That's well said, lad,” said Kavanagh, 
heartily. **And you have ‘no objection to 
travel,’ as the advertisements say?” In the 
midst of a light laugh he stopped, and added, 
gravely, ‘‘I am not offering you a place in the 
household of a man of fortune, nor is it a tour 
of pleasure that we are about to take. We shall 
have a hard life, and an up-hill fight of it; but if 
you are content to link your lot with that of an 
outeast, remember— Well, there's my hand 
upon it.” 

“Thank you, Sir, thank you,” cried the boy, 
with grateful emotion. ‘‘I trust you will never 
have cause to repent the bargain.” 

“Amen! but I doubt it,” muttered Murphy; 
then, in louder tones, ‘ Ye'll surely make him 
take the oath, Masther Frank ?” 

“Not I,” laughed Kavanagh. ‘‘ Why, my 
poor Dick, do you suppose that the words which 
bind the boys of County Tipperary will have the 
same effect on a lad from the royal forest of 
Windsor? He would not even know their 
meaning. He has an honest face, and I will 
take his bare word. Come, you must shake 
hands with our new friend, as I have done, and 
then we three will meet the world together.” 

It was curious, and even comical, to mark 
the conflict of feeling in Mr. Richard Murphy’s 
face as he received this order. Obediehce to 
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75 
Kavanagh was a paramount obligation with him, 
but he could not conceal the intense disfavor 
with which he regarded this command. 

“It’s downright mad you are, Masther Frank. 
Here’s my hand, if you must have it so, but—” 

“*Give it to him, man, not to me,” cried the 
other, more merrily than ever. ‘‘ You're as bad 
to drive as a pig to market. Hold it tight, Dick, 
and now say these words after me;” and he 
spoke a long sentence in what Chesney rightly 
judged to be his native Irish. Slowly and re- 
luctantly, with a face such as a child wears who 
is taking physic, with no jam to follow, Murphy 
repeated this Abracadabra. 

“Now, Dick is your friend as well as mine, 
lad,” said Kavanagh, assuringly. 

Murphy muttered something in his own tongue 
which sounded like a menace. 

“Don’t be rude, Dick; you should never 
speak the classical languages before those who 
have not enjoyed the opportunities of making 
them their own. What he said, my lad, was, as 
it is only fair to tell you, that he reserved to 
himself the right of putting you to death, in case 
you should not keep silence as respects what has 
happened to-night. Now all is settled satisfac- 
torily ; and see, there are the lights of London; 
our journey is coming to an end.” 

Robert Chesney looked with eagerness in the 
direction thus indicated, and 
“ Along the dusky highway, near and nearer drawn, 

Saw in heaven the light of London flaring like a 

dreary dawn; 

plate a rte leaped within him to be gone before 

Underneath the light he looked at, in among the 

throngs of men.” 

If he had not met with his present fellow-travel- 
er his excitement would probably have been far 
greater; for now (although he knew them not) 
his future plans were to be laid out for him by 
another; he was not about to plunge alone into 
that unknown and fathomless human sea, His 
crude purpose had been to plod through street 
after street until he should see a carpenter’s shop, 
and there to stop and ask for employment—a 
dream which was not destined to become reality. 
Neither foot-sore nor friendless, but seated at his 
ease, and without any immediate cares, he was 
at liberty to look about him in the great city. 

‘The dawn was breaking as they entered it, and 
already the streams of traffic were setting in to- 
ward the markets. With the country produce 
carried in the carts and wagons he was familiar 
enough, but that only made the amount of it 
more striking; what was all that he had ever 
seen in Windsor Street upon a market-day to be 
compared with it? Then what a noise and tu- 
mult arose as the day wore on! How different 
from the stillness of the forest glades to-which he 
had been accustomed, where the scamper of a 
rabbit through the fern would startle the ear. 
The streets at first were shuttered, and the gas 
feebly strove in them against the daylight ; then 
shops began to open, and the thoroughfares to 
fill; and then again they entered a region where 
sleep reigned once more. Here the honses were 
far larger and handsomer; there were statues, 
too, and gardens; and many a question rose to 
Chesney’s lips, which, however, did not pass 
them. His companion’s face had become pale 
and moody; the excitement of the night was 
probably wearing off, and its consequences mak- 
ing themselves clear to him ; at all events, he was 
disinclined for converse. With scarce the inter- 
change of a word the three passed through the 
suburbs, the West End, and part of the City. 
At last Kavanagh pulled up the mare in an un- 
frequented street. 

“* She has done a good night’s work,” said he; 
then added to himself, with a groan, *‘I wish to 
Heaven I could say as much for her driver. See 
that they treat her well at thesinn,.Dick ; you 
will not have much longer to perform that serv- 
ice, since there will be no room for her on ship- 
board, even if we are so lucky as to get there, 
Here ; take the reins.” 

*¢ But where are you goin’ to, Masther Frank ?” 
asked Dick, aghast. 

*‘To the old place in Herne Street. It will 
be much better for both of us that we should not 
be seen together for the present. Take the boy 
with you to Mulvaney’s, and let him want for 
nothing ; and stay there till you hear from me, 
—Chesney, if, in a moment of rash impulse, T 
have done wrong in coupling your fate with my 
own desperate fortunes, there is still time for you 
to cry off the bargain. You hold to it? Good! 
Then I conclude you will need no warning, but 
bein readiness to start with us at a moment’s no- 
tice—it may be to-morrow night, though Heaven 
alone knows whither. In the mean time, here 
are the means to make merry with.” 

The next instant the speaker had pressed 
two pieces of money into the lad’s hand, and was 


retracing with rapid strides the way that he had © 


come. At the end of the street was a ware- 
house, with a crane projecting from its third 
floor, from which depended a thick rope ; under 
this he stopped, looked up at it significantly, 
and placed his hands around his neck, then 
walked on at increased speed. 

“* Blessed St. Francis, did you see that?” in- 
quired Murphy, in an awe-stricken whisper. 

“J did,” said Chesney ; ‘but I don’t think 
Mr. Kavanagh knew that he was doing it.” 

‘Not know what he was doin’? D’ye mean 
to say that the young masther has got the faver 
in his brain again, thats But maybe he was 
only jokin’. He was always full of jokes, and 
fun, and thricks in the ould days—in the ould, 
ould days.” . 

There was a tremor in Murphy’s voice that in- 
stantly drew his companion’s eyes upon him, 
“* Don’t laugh at me, lad,” exclaimed he, fiercely, 
as he shook the bridle, and the gallant mare 
made shift to trot once more; ‘‘ don’t jeer me, 
lest I strike you dead.” The tears were cours- 
ing down Dick’s weather-beaten cheeks like rain. 
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the barges, and was never taken! No, nor so 
ever suspected! I found m; 
zed to get aboard a 

was dropping down the 
this country, and hid m ( they 
called me) till we got to sea. ey threatened 
ard, but I showed them I was 
they let me help them, and 
friends at parting. Hereabouts 
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, in the old line, but I’ve had 
a hard time of it in my mind, and haye been 
well-nigh mad more than once, it preyed so on 
me. ve been going to give myself up over and 
over again, for I could not bear my thoughts; 
and I see poor- old Tom night after night some- 
times, just as I left him. Then all of a sudden 
comes your face, for I knew it again, ah! just 
at once! I turned reg’lar giddy, I lost my hold, 
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and remember nothing more till I found myself 
in this bed.” 

Here, then, was that horrible imprint on the 
foot of my bed unted for. The cold nose of 
the shark and the whole surroundings 
terrible dre: been suggested to my 
ing brain by single and in: 
of the m hand on my 
dents, which appeared to cover a considerable 


time, had been engendered in and flashed through 
my mind with that lightning-like rapidity which 

utes the greatest wonder of dream-land. 

well, indeed, for me that I did not imme- 
diately awake, as 1 supposed I done, or, with 
such a desperate character as this man then was 
standing over me, that night might not only have 
been ‘‘my last in the old country,” but my last 
onearth. ‘The miserable but repentant criminal 


I told the authorities a 
ly communicated with thi 
otland Yard. The mys 
y had created much 


rity of the wretched victim, and the absence 
any clew to the perpetrator of the deed 
yond the marks on the drain-pipe and in m 


room, showing the 
er with the impo: lity of finding me, allowed 
it to merge into that ob! n which has encom- 
passed so many other crimes of the same kind. 
My presence, however, on the scene of the 
acrobat’s final performance had acted Nem- 
and had avenged the murder perhaps more 
terribly than if it had been dealt with by the 
hands of the law. 


ape, togeth- | 


NER. 
s repeated again 
in the m chatl- 
of the land which make it a 
point to celebrate each i by gathering in 
the hungry young rayens that flutter, houseless 
and homeless, about the purlieus of the great 





























































































































and giving them a bountiful meal. It is 
ign of the times that this kind of prac- 
philanthropy is daily becoming more com- 
A ms for befriending these poor 
of humanity, by withdrawing them from 
urroundings and tr ng them for an 

re fast springing up, to supplement 
which supply food for the mind but 


the schoc dl 
And, recognizing that famished 


| not the body. 
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children can not study, numerous ragged schools 
wisely provide a daily meal of plain, substan- 
tial food, which keeps many a child from beg- 
gary or theft. A table surrounded by these 
hungry children, enjoying their frugal fare with 
the keen appetite of childhood, is a sight that 
may well gladden the heart of a philanthropist, 
and stimulate him to further exertions in their 
behalf. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. N. C.—At a dinner-party the lady who is the 
greatest stranger should be taken down by the host, 
and the gentleman who is the greatest stranger should 
conduct the hostess. The host precedes the guests to 
the dining-room, and the hostess brings up the rear. 
The host and hostess sit opposite at each end of the 
table, and the daughters and sons are mingled among 
the guests. It is difficult to lay down rules about pay- 
ing your way in cars and to places of entertainment 
when you are a guest, beyond the general ones of never 
incurring a pecuniary obligation when you can help 
it, and always tendering your part of the expense 
when you can do so without marked discourtesy. 

Mus. J. M. M.—Dark blue English water-proof is 
most in favor at present. You will find all about 
such cloaks in Bazar No, 11, Vol. V. A cut paper pat- 
tern will be furnished you from this office for 25 cents, 
For a girl’s water-proof cloak seud for cut paper pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No, 44, Vol. IV. 

@. G.—We do not care to commend one cook-book 
above another. 

K. F. D.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 49, 
Vol. V., for hints about coiffures. 

Mrs. R. C. W.—The double-breasted redingote pat- 
tern is an excellent design for a water-proof dress, or 
for a suit of any cloth. 

Mas. H. V. D.—Boys wear drawers that are not visi- 
ble with the kilt skirts. 

Sparkie Rusies.—Your black sample is faille of 
very fair quality. Make ft by the Louis Quinze Suit 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V. The chéné 
silk sample will make you a gay Dolly Varden for 
small parties. A suit of gray-green cashmere, made 
by the Double-breasted Redingote Suit pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V., would be very stylish. 

Ler.—We can not send you the pattern mentioned. 

H. G.—Professor Morse invented the electric tele- 
graph. 

Many J. L.—Crochet is pronounced as if spelled 
croshay, with the accent on the last syllable.—Supple- 
ments are not sold separately, but cost, with the Bazar 
to which they belong, 10 cents. They are given usu- 
ally once in a fortnight. 

Mrs. A. M.—A vest-polonaise of gray and black 
would be very becoming to you. 

X. Y. Z.—Your flounces must entirely conceal the 
green stripes in the silk. 

A Frrexp.—Make your girl’s blue poplin by pattern 
of Girl's Princesse Polonaise Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 44, Vol. V. For your black dress use Louis Quinze 
Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No, 46, Vol. V. 

Erra.—The tight sleeves are very close fitting, yet 








large enough at the wrist to thrust the hand through. || 


In Paris they are made in the way you suggest, and a 
linen cuff is worn on the outside of the sleeve. 

E. W.—Cut a velvet cloak by the Dolman pattern il- 
lustrated in. Bazar No. 41,,Vol. V. 

J. F. K.—Trim your gray serge with wide black Her- 
cules braid and a box-pleated flounce of the material. 

Sreruanre.—The Double-breasted Redingote Suit 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V., is the sim- 
ple stylish model you need for your navy blue satine. 

Mus. G. V. T.—Bazar No. 2%, Vol. L., will tell you how 
to do point Russe embroidery. 

L. E. W.—For your pretty blue armure you should 
use the Double-breasted Redingote Suit pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V. A double-breasted 
jacket would be suitable for an extra wrap. See pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No. 43, Vol. V. 

Mas. J. C. G.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers. 





ROMAN GOLD. 


Ir was somewhere about the year 1845 or 1846, we 
believe, that the accomplished, brilliant, and now ven- 
erablé Duke of Sermoneta, the head of the Roman no- 
bility, and an artist by nature, directed the attention of 
a protégé of his, the jeweler Castellani, to the process 
of deepening the color and softening the metallic lustre 
of gold, which has since made the tour of the world. 
‘The special merit of the “Roman gold,” as it is now 
called, thongh it was originally called “ Etruscan,” and, 
more correctly, consists in this: that by lowering the 
lustre and heightening the tone of the metal, the artist 
who works in it is enabled to make the setting of his 
jewels, his paintings, his Cameos, enhance and not de- 
tract from any brilliancy of color or of light which the 
jewels, the paintings, or the Cameos may possess. Il- 
lustrations of this in abundance may be seen at the 
establishment of Messrs. Starr & Maxovs, 22 John St. 
(up stairs). But not of this only. The “‘ Roman gold” 
has an intrinsic beauty of its own, which, when skill- 
fully and tastefully turned to advantage, enables the 
jeweler to supply his customers with ornaments at 
once unique, striking, “distinguished,” as the French 
say, and comiparatively inexpensive. It gives, in short, 
to gold thus treated, all the value of a pigment; and no 
gem could have @ more positive warmth and glow of 
its own than have the bracelets, the antique ear-rings, 
the Etruscan rings and brooches which are manufac- 
tured now out of this noble and beautiful composi- 
tion.—[{Com.] 





‘Tar New Witson Unver-Feep Sewine-Maonme is 
a perfect lock-stitch machine making a seam alike on 
both sides, and is adapted to every grade and variety 
of famiy sewing. It does to periection embroidery, 
hemming, cording, braiding, fine and coarse sev f 
all kinds, with less machinery and complications than 
any other machine in use, and is sold at two-thirds the 
price of all other first-class machines. Be sure to call 
and see it. "Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, and 
in all other cities in the United States. The Company 
want agents in country towns.—[Com.] 








Coryixe Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Sup) jlement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is eqnally useful for cntting patterns of ail sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 


UNION ADAMS & CO, 


Have manufactured, expressly for the present 


HOLIDAY SEASON, 
House Coats, 
Smoking Jackets, 
Robes de Chambre, 
Railway Rugs, 
Traveling Shawls, 


Silk and Merino 


UNDERWEAR, 


Gloves in every style, 


Including 
Buttons, Buttoners, and Cleaners. 
REVILLON AND CHASSEUR BRACES. 


Silk and Cashmere Mufilers, 
Linen & Silk Handkerchiefs, 


With Initials and Monograms. 
London and Paris 
Sleeve-Buttons, Studs, and Charms. 


Umbrellas and Canes, 
&e., &e., &c., 
ELEGANT for PRESENTS. 


SHOPPING 


Ot every description tor Ladies prom} ey exeeuted b: 

Mrs. C, G. PARKER, 43 Sixth Ave., N.Y. City, Sen 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Drexs-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


The most durable pianos. 
ATHUSHEK ae most pe ton 
PIANO MFG (0. ‘Tue purchasers delighted, 


New Haven, Conn. The pamphlets sent free, 

MOTHERS, 
s NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent phynine U 
‘old by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E south william street, New York. -R 


NERY AGNES: 


Important to Ladies.—through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
‘Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselyes and make a comfortable Avie 
‘This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle, The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 

ood already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Fall particulars will be sent on act of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 











543 Broadway, New York. 


REAL LACES 





Embroideries, Cloak Velvets, &c. Cheapest in the coun- 
try. EveryC.0.D. packagesubject toexamination before 
acceptance. Sampies and Prior-Lists mailed free from 

EHRICH’S TEMPLE of FASHION, 
287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 





American Gros-Grain Silks, 
. .IN BLACK STRIPES, - 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 





5 PITTSBURGH,PA, 

Double,Single,Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles,Shot 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind, for men or 
boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3-$300; Pistols, $1-$25. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








GREAT BARGAINS BY 
RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N.Y. 


4-4 SHIRTING LINENS. 
PILLOW AND SHEETING LINENS. 
DAMASK TABLE-CLOTHS AND NAPKINS. 
DAMASK BY THE YARD. 
HUCKABUCK IN TOWELS AND BY THE YARD. 
GUIPURE-LACE BORDERED TOWELS AND 
SrREADS. 
FANCY DAMASK AND COLORED BORDERED 
TOWELS. 


WHITE GOODS 


Of every description. BLANKETS, FLANNELS, &c., 
together with a general assortment of 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
AT EXTREMELY ATTRAOTIVE PRICES, 
NEW EMBROIDERIES. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., are offering an extra 


fine line o' 

HAMBURG EDGINGS and INSERTINGS greatly 
below market prices. 

500 dozen FRENCH EMBROIDERED double Linen 
CHEMISE BANDS, from 65c, each and upward. 
Much below the cost of importation. 

PERCALE AND LINEN EMBROIDERED NIGHT- 
DRESS SETS AND YOKES. - 

An entirely new nee SHIRTING EMBROIDERY. 

SWISS .A’ LA’ PLAITED AND RUFFLED 
TRIMMINGS, IN ALL THE.NEW STYLES. 


Together with a fine assortment of other articles, ap- 
pertaining to this department, at equally low prices. 
‘Also, a fine line of NEW PIQUES, just received. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


LADIES’ TROUSSEAU “A” 


FOR $150. 


3 Muslin Chemises 
2 Linen ves 
1 Bridal Set (3 pieces) 
8 Pairs Muslin Drawers, 
3 “ Linen Tra 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts, 
8 Tucked “ rs 
8 Muslin Night Dresses. 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses... 
@Embra « “4 

1 Flannel Skirt. 
~ ““ Embroide: 
2 Corset Covers. . 
2 Dressing Sacques. 
1 Robe de Chambre. 
























may be had upon application, or will be sent by ex- 
press, C,O.D. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Directions for self- 
measurement, together with list of articles in Trous- 
seau “B” for $200, and “‘C’*for $250, sent by mail if 
desired. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 
(Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORK, < Broadway, cor. Grand St. ' 
(Grand St. cor. Chrystie St. 


A.T. STEWART & CO., 


Having completed their Semi-annual Inyentory, 
> are offering 





A complete assortment of Reduced 
28-inch Bish ColoRED $00peryara. from 
All boiled silk, a 
A large collection of Reduced 
RICH MOIRE FRANCAIS wu 
98 inches wide, S \n 50 per yard. aoe 
Superb shades and quality, 


24-inch Reduced 
COLORED $2 00peryard. from 
GROS DE LONDRES, $2 75. 
Reduced 
FANCY SILKS, $1 00 per yard. aa 


Bre 1000 pieces 
‘H DRESS SILKS . 
For Promenade and Even- ( ey ror iy ee re 


ing wear, 
In five different grades. 
The celebrated 
A. T. STEWART & CO.’S FAMILY BLACK SILKS 
Reduced twenty per cent. 


Mail crders for samples and prices promptly filled. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 
x . i sna 
Novelties in Laces, 
SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 


Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ti 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &¢”, den 


LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 


Something entirely New. . 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 
Price in Felt, $2.00, $3 00, $4 00. 
“" & Chamois, $3 00, $4 00, $5.00, 

For married or single Ladies. In ordering please 
state which and size of bust. 

Sold by all Druggists and Ladies’ Furnishing Stores, 
and at 2140 Third Ave.; 218 Broadway; Broadway, 
cor. 29th St.; and at 7 Sixth Ave. 

Wnotrsavr.—Chas, H. Crittenton, 7 Sixth Avenue; 
W.H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St. ; Fraser & Lee, 
20 Beekman St. ; G. S. Crawford & Co.,119 Fulton St. 

A. C, JACKSON, Mannfacturer, 
No. 2140 Third Avenue, New York. 
PRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 

Instruction Pack: sent by mail on receipt of 

$1 00. Send for Circular. Stamping done for the trade. 
Madame L. CENDRIER, Ba Bleecker St, N.Y. 








ae heart dropay cure by Dr. N. 8. Dodge of Albany, 
N.Y., was discoy'd by blood experiments.—New Eva. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
pourgav & Co,, 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 
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FASHIONS FOR WINTER, 
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xeliiz DOIMA CLOAK. 
esta nolengihy descrip 

to win universslfevor. Fer 

nests, and Clee 

Exice combined tev equt is 
o'be found’ among t 
porelties of this winter 


p@iylA PIERRE OVERSKIRT. 
0 tons attractive and elegant style 
for making, inal] Kinds of material. 
And though for a season Folopaise 
have reigned, yet 
is quite evident, and w; iy 
‘cept this beantifulnorely which will 
Arailfy the wishes of thousands who 
esired to seo orerakirisaainin high 
favor. ‘Takes three yards thirsy-ark 
3. Vattern, with eloth modal, 
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We give « CLOTH MODEL with each patter 

every seam, pleat, gather, loop, &c., bow to, put th 

by the pattern, and how {t will look when com 

our Cloth Models any person who can sew can 

cult garment as easily as the plainest. They are PERFECT GUID 
Either of the above Patterns mailed on receipt of 

marked price. 


GRAND PREMIUM OFFER. 


By inclosing One Dollar and Two Stamps to 
uRDETTE Suirn, BEFORE the 21ST day of 
FEBRUARY NEXT, you will be made a 
Xearly Subscriber to SMETH?S ILLUS- 
TRATED PATTERN BAZAAR; and the 
Patterns, with their Cloth Models complete, of the 
‘Three above Engravings will be mailed to you Free, 
as Premium. 

TO PLEASE EVERY BODY.-—If the 
above patterns are or just such as you now need, and 
you ee o select your a . um from our Magazin« 
we send you a receipt for your Subscription, ani 
also. a COUPON CHECK, which will ientitiewyon to e6- 
lect patterns to the value of ONE DOLLAR FREE at 
any time, as your premium! Note! When you send 
your subscription, be sure to tell us which you prefer, 

‘Grand Premium Offer,” or “To Please Every 

BE IN TIME! Sendin your eS BEFO. 
the 21st day of FEBRUARY, 1873. 

Send Stamp for Winter Catalogue of Styles. You 
will never have a better o) portsinteya 

It is the anatase ant eee Fashion Magazine 
intheworld. Ithasno rtval/ . It is the New York City 
Ladies’ Authority in all matters of Fashion. It is 
the Only Publication that Imports Styles and fur- 
nishes Paper Patterns of them. It gives thorough in- 
struction in Dresamaking, Foreign News, Hints, Criti- 
cisms, Stories, &c., &c. "Be in ‘Time, Address, 
very plainly, A. BURDETTE SMITH, 


Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 
Post-Office Box 5055, 914 Broadway, N. 
HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 


Grossretp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 
led by Herr 


which SHOWS 
ent together 
By the uso of 


1st. That each pattern is fitted and 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court’ of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist. 
measures, as it is obviousI¥ impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. ic 

8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most ii lenced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. ~ 
NOTICE. 
Any of our patterng will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. 8. me Gubos, on re- 
ceipt of the ae price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 
GROSSFELD & CO,, 551 Pearl St., New York City. 
‘The following houses are the 


agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 


427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 1th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


LADIES’ FURS 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, {77° x"3°""" 
Why not have a Beautiful Complexion ? 


WHY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN SUOH AN AGREEABLE AND EFFEOTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 

AT 80 SMALL A COBT, 
BY USING WRIGHT'S 


““ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 


Sold by Druggiets and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 


Pw METALLIC SHIELDS— 





certain cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and 
all other Nervous Diseases. mail or ex- 
press. GEO, SWEETSER, 120 Wall St.,N. Y. 








Drnnkenness and Opium Habit. 


urth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
y en. 


Dr. BEERS, 
eure for thgse evil 1p for evidence, 
( BW 













iW 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











HAIR.— Human Hain switches. 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 

82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only’$9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 

Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 0z., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
rally curly, 















Size. My Price. — Retailsin N.Y. for 
Medium. $7 00... ++ $10.00 
Large... 12.00 
Extra Large. * + 1500 

LONG SINGLE CURLS, 
+ $3.00 


$2-inch Hair (naturally curly), only. 
Fare te) (pus ee Sey 
Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 





ae asa mraruldemitiace: eae oppaaal ty, aut 
chase hair goods from the ii ter who 
retails at wholesale prices. YP 
OHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity’ St. 
New York Clty. 
Will send goods, C. 0. D., ey express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 
Consspomnence answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
stamps. Please mention Harper’sBazar when you write. 


HOLIDAYS 


are drawing near! and those intendinig useful 
GIPTS for ANY of their FRIENDS, whether 

‘Women, Boys or Girls, could not bestow 
one we be BETTER appreciated than a 


OVELTY 
PRINTING PRESS 


Send for a descriptive, illustrated Pamphlet, 
containing the various Agents’ addresses, to 
BENZ. 0. }, Manufacturer, 
49-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland-st's, Boston. 


‘No suspension of Business on account of Fire! 


Established 1843, 











Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any Frevne, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, rut NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGRTUER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SEPARATE PIEOR OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


‘The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER....... 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK. é 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 ie 


to 15 years old. 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
8 years 01d). ...2--0000%s-0----005- ceeyeeebe “ 95 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
CATB O1d).o00cesss-veoceroessereccersscoseess 
Boy's KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... 29 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
» VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 Rane IA)i 5 mom Uvidenes veils o. * 38 








INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Rob 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. ‘86 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “49 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

5 to 15 years old)......0...+- es eeySeeieclnvss “44 
GENTLEMAN'S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 


AND SMOKING-CAP...... sscesevesecees “46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 


front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “ 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
jnstable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “* 50 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER. eseesccssses © 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke ‘ight Dress, Yoke ‘ 

















Chemise, and Drawers).. mabiow Sane 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt AG 
and Walking Skirt....... esesceee * 8 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND “CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- a 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt 13 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, «99 


Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt......- 5 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
~ ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... “ 21 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over 


















skirt, and Walking Skirt...-.........+ Seep ee ee, 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years old)......... .  S 
POSTILION- BASQUE POLONAI with 

Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 

Skirt... oO gaeah 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. = ae 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

ing Gown).. ‘ . © 87 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2 to 5 years old) ** 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 

Years O1G).........0seeseeeeeeeeseseeereseeee “ 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt... Rucosa\uee 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUS... « “add 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT... “ 41 





DOUBLE- BREASTED . JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT... “ 43 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for , 











er from 5 to 15 years old).......... Sansiaredy «44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “46 
DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
SINGISUIT: 6 2psisccsss-cxesaetes . 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 1 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Round Skirt...... aeHle OD: 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING eeceeneete By 





The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

‘atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged, 

In ordering, please epeei hyihe ‘Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bu: feasure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











FRrankiin Square, } 
New Yorx, Janudry 11, 1873. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
List of New Books. 


ao 
NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA. California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Kesidence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. By Cuantes Noxpnorr. 
Seventh Thousand just ready. Wlustrated. yo, 
Paper, $2.00; Cloth, $2 50. 


This book stands, as few books do, one of the best 
tests for general interest. Open it where you will, 
and you find yourself at once attracted both by the 
subject and the style. Mr. Nordhoff knows how to 
use his eyes, and he knows how to use his pen. We 
advise every one who wants to find out a great deal 
about that beautiful State, put in a compact, readable, 
and workmanlike form, and to enjoy at the same time 
one of the pleasantest books of the season, to read 
Mr. Nordhoff's “California.” —N. ¥. Times. 


2 
GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Grorcr 
Extor, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” ‘The Mill on the 
Floss,” “Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


In “Middlemarch, a Study of Provincial Life,” we 
have a most vivid and delightful illustration of the 
qualities which have given George Eliot the position 
of the first of living novelists. The personages of the 
story are at once typical and individual, ‘They are 
representative of English provincial life, and are at 
the same time as racy as though they had been select- 
ed at hap-hazard from the population, on account of 
their peculiarities and oddities. Withont any appa- 
rent effort on the part of the author, they are made to 
live in our imaginations as real beings, independent 
of each other, and yet aiding to Barely) each other. 
*** Tt is our deliberate judgment that it indicates a 

enius superior to that of any other novelist now liv- 

ing.—Boston Globe. : . 

ine author exhibits an insight into the secret heart 
of our nature scarcely Jess su tle and manifold than 
that of Shakespeare. * * * Such a rare cabinet of char- 
acter sketches is perhaps not to be found in any other 
single production of English literature.—N. ¥. Tribune, 

8. 
HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISH. Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 

Frepesiox Hopson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


The book is interesting from beginning to end. 
No page but has its item of curious information or its 
piquant anecdote.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


4, 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. P. Scuarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8yo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 

This work embraces in one volume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J.B. Ligutroor, D.D. 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 


ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
‘NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Rrouarp 
Cuunxvix Trenou, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C.J. Euti0ort, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 


5 

RECLUS'S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Bristr Reonvs. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Higares, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. Syo, Cloth, $6 00. 


Uniform with ‘‘ THE EARTH," 





yy Exisée Recs. 


6. 

TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rey. T. 
De Wirr Tatmage, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. Second Series, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Uniform with the First Series of Talmage’s Ser- 
mons, 


%. 
SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. 
FORCE. Being Vol. IV. of Science for the Young, 
by Jacos Annorr. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $150. 
HEAT. — LIGHT. — WATER AND LAND.— 
FORCE. 4 vole, Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$150 each. 


The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
L 


MIDDLEMARCH. By Groner Erxor, Author of “Ad- 

am Bede,” “ Romola,” &c. 2vols., 12mo, Cloth, $350. 
IL. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. By Cuanurs Reaver, 
Author of “Hard Cash,” ‘Put Yourself in His 
*Place,” ‘Never Too Late to Mend,” “‘Foul Play,” 
&c. Mlustrated. Svo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 60 cts. 

I. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON, 
By Wit1am Biaok, Author of “Love or Marriage ?” 
“Tn Silk Attire,” ‘‘The Monarch of Mincing-Lane,” 
“Kilmeny,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Iv. 

DR. WAINWRIGHT'S PATIENT. _ By Epwuxp 
Yares, Author of “Black Sheep,” “Laud at Last,” 
“Wrecked in Port," &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

b's 

A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. By James Parn, Author 
of “Carlyon's Year," “ Cecil's Tryst," ‘A Beggar on 
Hotere “Bred in the Bone,” "Found Dead,” 

ic. BVO, 








‘aper, 50 cents. 


VL 
FOR THE KING. An Historical Novel. By Cuanres 
Gusson, Author of “For Lack of Gold,” “Robin 
Gray," &c. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


VIL. ® 
HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Origi- 
nal English and American Illustrations by Thom- 
as Nast, W.L. Sheppard, Thomas Worth, C. 8, Rein- 
hart, J. Barnard, J. Mahoney, and others. 
The following volumes are now ready: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Mlustrations 
by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Tllus- 
trations by Thomas Worth. 8yo, Paper, 75 
cents ; Cloth, $1 25. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Illustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, 
Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1 50. 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 52 Iiustrations by 
W.L. Sheppard. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. 


par- Harrrer & Brotuens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

tav- Harper's Cararoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Six Cents in postage stamps. 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
‘These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste, Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
Uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, ‘all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over tive hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. ‘The garments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 





No Lady should be without 


Mrs. GILMAN’S PATENT WORK HOLDER, 
For sale by A. T. STEWART & CO., New York; and 
at the works of the manufacturers, 
Bruurnas & SrzNozr Co., Lawrence St., Hartford, Conn. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING 


“DOMESTIC” 











aresonts & re- 
cord of success 
unparalleledin ji) 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Mlustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted 
everywhere. 
~ Address 

“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., New York. 


A GREAT OFFER! JANUARY! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, 
will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and OR- 
GANS, of first-class makers, including Waters", at ex 
tremely low prices for cash, during this 
MONTH. New %-octave first-class PIANOS, modern 
improvements, for $275 cash. The CONCERTO 
PARLOR ORGANS are the most beautiful in style and 
‘perfect in tone ever made, Prices low for cash. Ilus- 
trated Ci mailed, 


THE ALBERT TOILET SOAPS 
Peet aia Ra ee 
PERFUME CHOICE AND LASTING 


ALFRED SAVAGE & SON, Montreal; or 
D. FINLEY, Rouse’s Point. 


3 PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING. 


942 BROADWAY. 

















Send Stamp for Designs. 


You ask WHY we can sell, First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
We answer—Itcosts less than $309 
terongh Agent f whom make 

‘We have 


* '. Years. Bend. ey 

cular, in which we refer to over Pian 
fe. tome of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
#4 States and ‘Tervitories. Please state Where you saw 


Sete U.S. Plano Co,, 865 Broadway, N. Ye 














HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZI 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1873. 


Contents : 


LIFE IN THE DIAMOND FIELDS. 

I:.usreaT10ns.—En Route to the Mines.—In the 
Diamond Fields.—Jumping a Claim.—“ Some of 

‘on had better Stand on the Table."—Our down 
Kast Native. — “ Throw it up, old Fellow !"—A 
close Fit.—The Promenade.—“I am no Nigger!" 
—A Whirlwind. — Drowned out.—The Market- 
Master.—Map of Diamond Fields.—Working in 
the Excavations. 


ROBIN'S-EGG BLUE. 


THE MONT-DE-PIETE. 

IutusrRations. — Initial.—The Exit.—‘ Salle 
d@’Eugagement: ‘The Cashier.—The Council.— 
The Auction-Room.—Victim of the Mont-de-Piét’ 
—Tail-Piece. 

SONG OF THE PALM. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Iu.vsrRations.—Mary Queen of Scots.—Lord 
Darnley.—Holyrood Palace.—Lochleven Castle.— 
Tomb of Queen Mary.—Queen Elizabeth. 

THE LIFE OF AN EASTERN WOMAN. 

In.ustrations. —Interior of a Harem.—The 
Story-Teller in the Harem.—Reception at a Soirée 
—At the Table. 

SUB ROSA. 


THE GREAT FAIRS AND MARKETS OF EU- 
ROPE. By R. H. Hornz. 


DELUSIONS OF MEDICINE. By Prof. Hexey 
Draven, M.D. 
In.usrrations.—Gnomes terrifying a Miner.— 
St. Dunstan’s Negotiation with the Devil.—Pro- 
tection from Witches by a Horseshoe,—Domina- 
tion of the Zodiac over Man.—Whether the Sick 
would live or dye, and what his Disease was.— 
Cannel-Coal making Revelations to Dr. Dee.— 
Gettatura. — Dutch Alchemist and his starving 
Wife.—Alchemical Symbols. 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Tuackrray. 
Cuartrr XXXVII. In an empty Room. 
Cuarter XXXVIIL The Pollard-Trees. 
Cuarter XXXIX. Thus far the Miles are meas- 

ured from thy Friend. 
Cuarter XL. Under the Clock-Tower. 
In.usrRations.—Head-Piece.—“* Her Heart be- 
gan to beat so that she could scarcely speak.” 
A WAIF AND ESTRAY. 


A SIMPLETON. — A STORY OF THE DAY. By 
Cuartes Reape. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD STAGER. 
ONE QUIET EPISODE. 
MY QUEEN.—A SONNET. By Joun G. Saxe. 
THE NEW MAGDALEN. By Wruxte Coxuns. 
Cuaprer XVI. They meet again. 
Cuavrer XVIT. The Guardian Angel. 


Cuarrer XVII. The Search in the Grounds. 
Cuarrer XIX. The Evil Genius. 


MY LADY'S CHOICE. 

VALENTINES—FOR MY TWO. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. ®t 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 4 























This Number of Hazrer’s Magazine contains, in 
addition to the three Serials contributed by Cuanzee 
Reape, Witxre Cotirs, and Miss Tuaokrray, numer- 
ous papers of unusual interest, most of which are illus- 
trated; two Short Stories of great power; Poems by 
Joux G. Saxe, Rose Terry, etc. ; ‘and five Editorial 
Departments covering every matter of current interest 
in Art, Society, History, Literature, and Anecdote. 


ee 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 


Hanerr’s Macazuyx, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Harrer's Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Hanpen's Macazing, Harper's Werkey, and Hanper’s 
Bazax, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7.00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinr, Wrex.y, oF 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsorrmers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

‘The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 94 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 0 cents a year, payable at the office 
Where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
‘Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it ls understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruxrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss tor 
the sender. 














Trrus ror Apvertistnc IN Harper's WEEKLY AND’ 
Hanrrer’s Bazar, 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York- 








mis oot eT ae a 
sigh sow afte he 


AGENTS WANTED. “Noes 30 ange 
Fiano aTR "GTA SPANGLEO GANWER, Haas, 


HE ART OF ADORNING THE BODY to Cap 
T tivate, reduced to Rules and Maxims, 50 cents. 
Address Box 888, San Francisco, Cal. 





9 0) nex aay! Agente wanted! Al tasees of working peo- 
5 to ple, of either sex, young or old, make tore money at 
Work for usin thelr spare moments or all the time than at anything 
tise. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine. 


Recommended by physicians and mothers. Re- 
Thine Linen siaper? end te ti ‘water 
proof.. 4 sizes—1 smallest, 4 1 Sample, 
mailed, on receiptof ¢1 by Bu ‘Diaper Co.,| 
|) 532 Brdway, N.Y. Sold, also,by Stewart,Claflin, 
B11. G. Norton, ahd Druggisty Fancy. snd Dry 
«BE Goods Stores. Ack for ie. Brose 
of Eureka Patent Diaper Co. ' Take no other. Agents wanted., 


” . JR 
BIG MONEY! s6tconcs seanet Crock, 0: 
Read! Reg@t The Young. Mothers’ Bok. Asknews ag’ts.- 


Xe e 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1873. 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS, 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 
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THE PURSUIT OF POETRY. 


F people eould shape their homes exactly as 
ish, we imagine there would be few 
ctly as they are. Circumstances and 
not inclinations are the architects of these struc- 
tures; and whereas our fancies would locate the 
pamphleteer who dilates on drawing-rooms and 
the splendors of sumptuous life in a palace, these 
stern architects have given him only a garret; 
and where we would think of no residence less 
ideal for a poét than a castle in the air, we find 
him in a substantial manor or brown-stone front 
—for poverty and poetry no longer go insepara- 
bly together, as the proper thing 
used to be in the dear old days of 
the Dunciad. 

In England this opulence of the 
poet is very marked, and if not so 
strongly marked in America, yet the 
old poverty has been ameliorated 
here by a comfortable affluence that 
must be gratifying to the Muses, if 
they can still be gratified by sub- 
lunary things; and since Jupiter 
himself confessed a kindness for 
those heroes who gave him the rich 
sacrificial smoke of roasting beeves, 
we imagine the Muses can hardly 
hold their heads any higher than 
the great father of all the gods, or 
refuse to be gratified in their turn. 

Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth 
diet, according to Milton, has been 
relegated at last to baser compan- 
ions, it being no longer found neces- 
sary to starve the stomach in order 
to feed the brain, and the best odes 
and lyrics of the fancy being but the 
sublimation of the best steaks and 
cutlets of the dinner-table, In En- 
gland almost any poet, who signifies 
his willingness, receives either a pen- 
sion or some sinecure or other situ- 
ation under government. Nor in 
America are there many poets that 
are not comfortably housed and fed. 
Walt Whitman, William O'Connor, 
John James Piatt, and a host more 
are in the departments at Washing- 
ton or in the custom-house service 
elsewhere. Others, like James Rus- 
sel Lowell and Dr. Holmes and 
Professor. Cutler, are or have been 
in the service of the universities; 
and a few, such as George H. Bo- 
ker and Henry W. Longfellow, are 
independently rich. 

The fact is that healthy poetry is 
a healthy product, and the low, thin 
blood of starvation does not secrete 
it. Once in a century concurrent 
circumstances bring into existence 
some individual the breath of whose 
being is from the everlasting sources 
of poetic life—in whom the poetic 
strength like a me that feeds 
upon itself, and springs up mighty 
and irresistible. But that is phe- 
nomenal; and the average poetry 
good substratum of golden 

f, juicy fruits, ricl 
ng stimulants in 
gener a pl t thing 
to know that for the most part this 
choice substratum does not alto- 
gether fail. 

Good poetry always commands 
good pay. Browning and ‘Tenny- 
son, of course, receive what might 
be called fancy prices—there being 
no absolute reg of the value of 
such wares; but fi usually 
dealt to the rest, so far as the gold 
in the scale can weigh down the 
aerial and intangible conceits of the 
poet. 

Let us take, for instance, the 
homes of any two professed poets, 
one on either side the water, which 
may illustrate the subject. We 
ight, on this side, take Mr. Low- 
ell’s home, where his father lived 
before him; but he being absent 





















































from it in Europe, and another poet, Mr, Ald- 
rich, inhabiting it, it is hardly a fit illustration ; 
ming home of James T. Fields, 
windows commanding miles of the 
open bay and the distant hills, since his poems 
having been printed but not published, to in- 
stance him would be an intrusion; nor do we 
think that those prosperous poets who have two 
homes, one in town and another in the country, 
are quite to our purpose in citing the average 
circumstances of the poet. Let us take the 
home that is permanent and unchanged the year 
round—John G. Whittier's, for example. Mr. 
Whittier lives in a little Massachusetts town, 
































































































where he is venerated as if he were an apostle 
still living among the people. His simple dwell- 
ing stands a little back from the highway, with 
some pretty shrubbery and grass-plots between 
the door and the steps to the street, and some 
tall trees round about it. Behind the house lie 
smooth meadows, rich in variety of tints from 
green to russet; before it rises the great turfy 
swell of Poe Hill, whence lovely quiet scenery is 
to be seen in every direction: the Powow River, 
and the Merrimac threading its salt marshes, or 
winding far up in sapphire stretches between the 
hills, the yellow reach of Salisbury Sands, the black 
rocks of Hampton River mouth, the rusty Ipswich 
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Lapy’s CLrora Waking Suir. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, L., Figs, 1-4. 


hills, green woods, and everlasting sea—scenes 
fit to kindle a poet's fancy, and with which the 
poet of whom we s; hasimperishably inwoyen 
his name in the ballads and legends connected 
with them which he has sung. Inside the poet’s 
house the quaint rooms open one within another, 
The carpets and furniture in them are so simple 
and so pleasing to the eye that you forget to 
note any thing out of all the general harmony. 
In the inner room is the poet's own sanctum ; 
there are sunny windows on either side—one 
commanding the fields, the other the great hill- 
side; there is an open fire, there are comfortable 
chairs and lounges, there are book-shelves fixed 
in the wall, a writing-desk, and s 
eral choice paintings—one water- 
color of a scene on the Isles of Shoals, 
where the sea lifts itself between 
some great rocks; another of the 
strange rude streets of Marblehead, 
as picturesque as Naples, and where 
one of the poet’s best poems is lo- 
cated; another a bunch of faded 
ferns in the sunlight, painted in 
oils. Here the poet sits, and here 
he spins from his tender fancies the 
songs which are sweet as any thing, 
if not sweeter than any thing, in the 
whole of American literature. With- 
out the least hint of splendor, there 
is a delightful comfort every where 
yisible—a sense of pastoral quiet 
and gentle tastes. The wild war 
notes with which he used to urge on 
the fray in the old days of anti- 
slayery might, indeed, have been 
sounded in a sterner place, but the 
peaceful and perfect pictures of such 
work as is Snowbound needed this 
place of repose to be recalled and 
dreamed over and made what they 
are, real cameos of New England 
life. 

Take then the home of some 
English poet: Tennyson's, if im- 
pertinent curiosity had not driven 
him from his retreat in the Isle of 
ight to one in the heart of the 
city, though we believe he is build- 
ing now somewhere on the banks of 
the Thames; or the home where 
Christina Rossetti lives with her 
brother William and her sister Ma- 
ria Francesca, and where she wrote 
that charming baby Sing Song with- 
out a baby any where in the fam- 
ily, as we hear; or the plain but 
elegant one which Jean Ingelow is 
just about leaving for another; or 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s, where, 
since his wife's death, he has lived 
alone in a house lined with his paint- 
ings; or, there being so many, and 
all so pleasant, let us take one which 
is more characteristic than any of 
the rest—the house of William 
Morris, the author of Jason, and 
of that almost perfect poem, the 
of Gudrun. Mr. Morris 
in a dark old London square 
in a large four-story house, which 
you may know by the small sign at 
the door, that rans ‘* Morris & 
Compan The lower floor of this 
building is used for business pur- 
s, and is stocked with all manner 
and curiosities—ancient 
neient suits of armor, 
old bronze, and all those 
which are known 
le heads of 
c. Here a 





































dainty t 
under the un 
rococo and brie. 
quiet clerk or two re orders 
and make sales, Mr. Morris him- 
self is in his den in the fourth story ; 
there he attends to his special pur- 
suit, which is the invention of de- 
signs for any thing and every thing 
where art and beauty can go hand 
in hand with utility, designs for 
vases, chairs, brocades, carpets, 
wall-papers, and all objects where 
the subtilties and intricacies of lines 
and colors can produce effect, and 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











for his excellence in which he is far more widely 
known than for his poems, Doubtless there are 
many manufacturers yet who only know of him 
as the invaluable designer, and would be shock- 
ed and amazed, and possibly would think twice 
about employing him further, if they learned that 
he had ever done so crack-brained a thing as to 
write a verse; and if they know any thing at all 
about the authorship of those mee tales of the 
Earthly Paradise, imagine it to be a totally dif- 
ferent Morris from their own Morris. In this 
attic apartment, where he works out his designs, 
Mr. Morris also writes his verses. On shelves 
around the room are numbers of books, many of 
them in the Icelandic tongue, in which he is 
thoroughly proficient. It is from such substance 
as the stories in several of these volumes afford 
that he has created many of his poems; the 
Lovers of Gudrun, for instance, being the state- 
ment of the old Icelandic tale, unaltered so far 
as original details go, but illuminated by all the 
graces of the poet's own imagination, which has 
made the men and women real, and which, 
scorning to gloss over prosaic facts, indues all 
the character and action with a beauty that is 
ideal, with a force that is actual, and a pathos 
that perpetually brings the tears. The third- 
floor of the house, or that directly beneath this 
study and work-room, is devoted to sleeping and 
other family rooms, and on the floor beneath is 
one large drawing-room. Here hangs Rossetti’s 
wonderful portrait of Mrs. Morris, said to be the 
most beautiful woman of England—a dark, sweet 
beauty ; and here, in perfect freedom of outgoing 
and incoming, the circle of poets and painters 
and Pre-Raphaelite critics meet to drink tea and 
exchange their thoughts, 

Certainly in the inspection and review of such 
homes as these we are led to think that the lines 
of poets have nowadays fallen in pleasant places. 
No more do they hunger and thirst, or sleep with 
their harps beneath the hedges, or sit at any pa- 
tron’s table below the salt. They have seen the 
error of the idea that poverty is a necessary ele- 
ment of genius; they are no longer the poor 
troubadour to whom a coin is flung; they con- 
trol a market, and create a demand which they 
alone can supply. They have discovered that 
inspiration and a check are not incompatible, 
and they have remembered that if the former is 
not directly dependent upon the latter, yet that 
the god has been known to come to his chosen, 
and may come again, in a shower of gold, 





“I LOVE, YOU LOVE.” 


Otp Jones, the village pedagogue, 

‘The grammar lesson called one day. 
Young Bess, a maid of sweet sixteen, 
Began the well-known words to say. 
“First person, I love,” first she said. 

Sly Tom, beside her, whispered, ‘‘ Me?” 
“*Second person, you love,” Bess went on. 
“Ay, that I do!” said Tom—‘ love thee!” 


“Third person, he loves,” still said Bess. 

‘Tom whispers, ‘* Who the deuce is ‘he ?’” 

“‘Oh, Tom!” said Bessie, pleading low, 

“To hold your peace, and let me be!” 

**No whispering!” calls the master, loud, 

And frowned upon the forward youth. 

** First person, we love,” Bessie said. 

“By Sosrge Tom whispered, “that’s the 
truth!” 


The lesson o’er at last, poor Bess, 
With cheeks all crimson, took her seat, 
While Tom, sly fellow, tried in vain 
The maiden’s soft blue eyes to meet. 
But when the recess hour was come 
Tom begged a walk with coaxing tone, 
And ‘neath the trees Bess said again 
The lesson o'er—for him alone. 
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U@™ A Cut Paper Pattern of a new Spring 
Polonaise will be published with the next Number. 

I Our next Patlern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ and Children’s Walking 
Suits, Home and Evening Dresses; Fackets, 
Blouses, Bretelles, Fichu-Collars, Hoods, Sashes, 
Veils, etc.; Girls’ Knitted and Crochet Muffs, 
Collars, and Cuffs ; Bed Furniture, etc. ; together 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 








THE DINNER-TABLE. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 
S people have not all either the same 
tastes or the same means, our object 
has been, in giving different models of bills 
of fare, to enable every housekeeper to order 
a complicated dinner as well as a simple one. 

It is not indispensable to have all the 
dishes we mention, or to be restricted to 
them, or to have exactly the same dishes. 
For instance, in bill No. 1, in the preceding 
article on this subject, roast pork, roast tur- 
key, or roast mutton may be substituted for 
beef. In No.2 cod may be substituted for 
halibut, etc. In No. 4 the mashed potatoes 
may be served with the pickerel; but the 
other dishes, of vegetables or of meat, must 
be served in the order in which we have 
given them. 

To make a matelote as indicated in No. 5, 
the best kind of fish are eels, bass, carp, and 
pike. In No.5 a dish of meat, such as beef 
Ala mode, a leg or saddle of mutton, a leg or 
shoulder of veal, a large piece of fresh pork, 


a calf’s head, a sucking pig, a ham, or the 
like, may be served in place of one of fish, 
as a relevé. 

When there are many persons at dinner, 
dishes are duplicated in order to facilitate 
the service. They may be quadrupled as 
well, if necessary. The dishes of hors- 
@uvre and of dessert should be numerous 
enough to have some within the reach of 
every one at table. 

The service is the same for six as for two; 
that is, the same number of dishes is served, 
but the quantity or size of the articles must 
be according to the number of guests. One 
tureen of soup is enough for six persons ; but 
if there are only two at table, it must be of 
a much smaller size than if it were for six. 
The same rule is followed for the dishes of 
all the other courses. The number of en- 
trées is double that of soups, relevés, and 
rotis. 

The number of dishes for six persons at 
dinner (a dinner of ceremony we mean) is, 
one potage, two or four hors-d’@uvres, one 
relevé, two entrées, one réti, one salad, two 
or four entremets, and four kinds of dessert. 
Thus, consommé au riz, piccalilli, olives, 
sardines, tongue in slices, trout Génoise, 
chops in papillotes, chicken sauté, canvas- 
back dick roasted, salad of chiccory, mash- 
ed potatoes, green pease au jus, macaroni au 
gratin, wine jelly, cheese, vanilla biscuits, 
compote of raspberries, fresh fruit, nuts, or- 
anges. The mashed potatoes may be served 
with the fish, if liked. 

For twelve or fourteen persons the above 
number of dishes and plates should be 
doubled. An odd number of dishes or 
plates should be avoided when more than 
one of the same course are served. For in- 
stance, supposing that eighteen persons were 
at table, if two tureens of soup are thought 
not enough, then four should be served; but 
two kinds of it are enough—that is, two tu- 
reens of each kind. The same rule is fol- 
lowed for all the other courses. 

Let our readers understand that it is a 
mistake to think that to give a dinner to 
friends, to relatives, or even a dinner of cer- 
emony, it is necessary, nay, indispensable, to 
have just such dishes and such wines because 
other people have them served on their tables, 
It is much better and much more pleasing to 
the guests to be original—we mean, to make 
one’s own bill of fare, and not imitate other 
people’s dinners. We once heard a frequent 
diner-out exclaim, “These dinners are shock- 
ingly monotonous; one knows in advance 
what dishes are coming: there are the clas- 
sic salmon, the chronic fillet of beef, the in- 
numerable roasts, accompanied by the mat- 
ter-of-course ice-cream to chill the stom- 
ach, instead of something that would help 
digestion.” We are of the same opinion. 
Ice-cream is good, but not as a dessert. An 
hour at least should be allowed the stomach 
after dinner before taxing it with the hard 
work of digesting so chilly a dish. 

The dinner is the principal meal of the 
day, and the one that restores the waste of 
the system the most, being generally taken 
after the day’s tasks are done, and being 
composed of more nutritious and more nu- 
merous dishes than the other meals. As the 
mind and stomach can not both work well at 
once, it is certainly according to hygieniclaws 
not to eat much or heavy food at breakfast 
andlunch. It is different at dinner; besides 
having no work to perform after it, the en- 
joyment of having the whole family assem- 
bled is one of the best condiments that can 
accompany the meal. 

Wives and mothers, have flowers on the 
dinner-table! have attractive-looking dishes! 
have palatable food! have cheerfulness! have 
a cup of warm coffee or tea after the dinner! 
You are then pretty sure to have warm hearts 
around you. Do not freeze the stomachs of 
the members of your family at the dinner- 
table, and then run the risk of freezing their 
hearts. Keep the ice-cream for the evening, 
to refresh the palates that may have been 
parched by conversation or singing. 

Another important thing, and which, like 
nearly all other domestic duties, devolves on 
the wife and mother, is the selection of the 
daily food. We have explained what to 
serve, and how to serve it; we will add a 
few directions as a guide. First, under- 
stand that by good and proper food we do 
not mean costly food. Many have poor food, 
and consequently poor dinners, though they 
have paid a high price for it, while others 
have good and properly prepared food for a 
reasonable price, the difference between the 
ene being only in its selection and prepara- 

‘ion. 

Cookery is a branch of chemistry as well 
as an art. Soups, sauces, gravies, stews, etc., 
are compounded as carefully as a chemical 
preparation. They act on the system ac- 
cording to preparation—that is, if well pre- 
pared, they do good; if not, the opposite. 
Cookery is the science that keeps in order 
the animal mechanism of humanity. The 
physician is only called in when, through 
causes entirely independent of cookery, that 
mechanism is out of order. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Temperate Travelers, 


Y DEAR LEMUEL,—When you asked 
me the other day if I did not think 
that the feast of New-Year’s Day was not 
much more temperately celebrated than for- 
merly, you were evidently surprised by my 
rather doubting assent. The truth is that 
I was thinking of some of my calls, and of 
what I saw and thought. Have you ney- 
er seen old-fashioned Quaker ladies whose 
dresses were of the richest Quaker material, 
and who were evidently as much concerned 
for the true Quaker “ cut” asa certain young 
woman whom you know about the Parisian 
style of her robe du soir? The spectacle of 
one such excellent lady, in her spotless drab 
silk handkerchief, exquisitely prim, intoning 
a denunciation of carnal pomps and vanities, 
always reminds me of the dapper little ora- 
tor in full evening dress rising to lecture at 
a mechanics’ institute, drawing off his neat 
kid gloves, waving his delicate hand so that 
his diamond ring sparkles, and beginning, 
“Labor, my friends—labor, not luxury— 
is the real thing.” I hope that his hearers 
were impressed by that great truth. It is 
very quaint and pretty, that Quaker dress, 
upon lovely young women; but that the 
belles of Arch Street in its most orthodox 
days did not think as much of their raiment 
as their conforming sisters, I am yet to be 
persuaded. 

In the same way, I am not profoundly 
convinced of the temperance of some of the 
most temperate ladies to whom I made my 
New-Year bow. But do not misunderstand 
me. I do not suspect that they surrepti- 
tiously suck a straw behind the door, nor 
would they evade their own professions by 
consuming liqueur in confections. Far from 
it. They drink water only and innocent 
tea. I mean merely that temperance is a 
telative term. Our virtue is dislocated often 
and disproportioned. In younger days I 
met Mr. Wasser, the famous temperance lec- 
turer, in the waiting and refreshment room 
at Babylon. We had just jumped from the 
train and ran for our lives to get a piece of 
pie. Mr. Warner, in his Back-log Studies, 
with fond humor defends pie. But I doubt 
if he could have shielded that particular 
pie. It would have been too much even for 
the bowels of his charity. 

Mr. Wasser eating pie in the struggling 
half minute of the stop for “refreshments” 
was a memorable spectacle. He brought to 
the work great resolution, and he grappled 
with the hugest cantles of the difficulty. 
Having seized a large piece in both hands, 
he turned toward me silently—there was no 
time for speech, and he bolted the food. It 
died of galloping consumption. And more 
of it followed. Then, puffing, so to speak, 
from the fray, he turned with large eyes and 
still distended cheeks toward the coffee. I 
believe they still call it coffee in the railroad 
saloons. He pushed successfully between 
two other warriors closely engaged with 
pie, who tried to impale him upon their el- 
bows, but could only spare time to scowl 
without attempting to speak. He seized 
a cup, the liquid slopping over into the sau- 
cer in a cold puddle, and Mr. Wasser gulped 
it down, his eyes regarding me solemnly over 
the rim of the cup. The train puffed, and 
we ran and jumped upon the platform, where 
he stopped and offered me an enormous cigar. 
Ideclined his courtesy, and he hastily smoked 
with the greedy ferocity of a toper over his 
glass. “TI was so afraid,” he said, as the 
swift ceremony ended, “that I should not 
have a bite and a cigar before my lecture, 
which is to be at the very next town.” 
“What is your subject?” I asked. “Oh, 
temperance, temperance,” said he, smiling; 
“Talways preach temperance.” As I sat si- 
lently musing I wondered if he practiced it. 

When, on New-Year’s morning, I came to 
Mrs. Pump’s I was impressed with the mag- 
nificent livery of the lackey who opened the 
door and who asked me my name and passed 
it on to another superb menial, so that I real- 
ly think that I blushed as I ascended the 
staircase to the drawing-room amidst a pro- 
longed echo of my name. Mrs. Pump has 
recently returned from Europe, and she says 
that there are many things there which 
show its superior civilization. But she is 
very forbearing toward her own country ; 
and no one can see without admiration her 
spirit of Christian forgiveness of America 
for not being Europe. But, as she remarks, 
why should the refined and truly fashion- 
able, who are also rich, return from other 
Jands without bringing with them some 
blessings for their own? So my name was 
echoed along the spacious hall, and I en- 
tered the room to a symphony, as it were, in 
many keys, of “ Mr. Bachelor! Mr. Bachelor!” 

How shall I describe Mrs. Pump as she ap- 
peared that day? She was a ragout or ome- 
lette souflé of jewels and laces and feathers 
and frills and flounces, presenting a general- 
ly hunched and puffy aspect. I do not re- 
member that I ever saw the costliest French 
doll so finely dressed as Mrs, Pump; and the 
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most celebrated ladies of the demi-monde, 
who were pointed out to me when I was in 
Paris, were not so superb as she. It would 
take a great many of our yearly incomes to 
supply all that splendor. “Happy New- 
Year, Mr. Bachelor. Take a glass of choco- 
late: no punch, no wine: you know we are 
“temperance.’” 

“Good Heavens! madame,” I exclaimed, 
unguardedly—remembering the lackeys, and 
beholding the lavish profusion of her dress 
—temperate! in what ?” 

“Tn all things, I hope, Mr. Bachelor,” 
replied Mrs. Pump, dropping a profound 
courtesy. 

“T hope so too, ma’am,” I answered; and 
then I said that I had just been at Mrs. Ca- 
nary’s. 

“ And did she sing for you ?” laughed Mrs. 
Pump. “Did you ever hearmy owl? Sing! 
Why on earth does that woman pretend to 
sing ?” 

I hastened from that text, but this fluent 
and flippant preacher was equally ready 
upon all. She devastated her neighbors 
with her terrible tongue. I never heard 
such insinuation, such tattle, such vile scan- 
dal, as flowed from this expensively bedizen- 
ed woman. And as she poured it out she 
played with her necklace, she turned the 
bracelets upon her arm, she studied her 
rings, she quivered in her silken attire as if 
she were set upon wires. And as I was 
turning away from the odious figure, she 
said again, “ You know we are ‘ temperance,” 
Mr. Bachelor: do take a cup of beef tea.” 

Temperance! What kind of temperance? 
How are you temperate? I asked myself as 
I passed out between the solemn and superb 
lackeys. What kind of temperance is it that 
apes Europe, and squanders treasure upon 
clothes, and slanders neighbors? I thought 
of little Mrs, Jenny Wren and her sweet 
tongue and simple, tasteful dress, and quick 
sympathy and charity; Mrs. Jenny Wren 
visiting the widow and the fatherless and 
the forsaken prisoner; and as Iremembered 
those evenings when there was—can it be 
possible !—a glass of wine whey, or even of 
hot water with sugar and nutmeg, and a 
glass of sherry in it—I wondered which of 
the two households was the more refining 
and humane? I know that Mr. Logie and 
Master Conscience are waiting to ask me if 
I mean to be sophistical. Is it not better, 
they say, that Mrs. Pump should not add 
the temptation of wine to the other tempta- 
tions of her web? I answer yes: bad as she 
is, she might be worse. But if she preaches 
temperance, let her practice it. 

Might not the same advice be respectfully 
offered to the reverend gentleman who occa- 
sionally exchanges with the rector of Saint 
Rainbow’s? That excellent Boanerges per- 
suades us toward the strait gate and the 
narrow way with such appalling vehemence 
that it ceases to seem the pleasant way. 
When he describes the Divine wrath with 
sinners, and depicts what in his lurid style 
seems to be the eager rage of infinite Om- 
nipotence toward a poor little finite worm, 
I confess that he entirely perverts my sym- 
pathy. It goes out to my miserable fellow- 
sinner, and the poor little worm seems to 
be—and the excellent Boanerges is responsi- 
ble for the impression—at such tragical dis- 
advantage with his adversary that I come 
away from that discourse with a feeling 
which once led me to say to my neighbor, 
“T wish Mr. Boanerges would join the Tem- 
perance Society!” 

“Good gracious!” replied my neighbor, 
“do you think he had been drinking ?” 

Temperance in drinking is a great virtue. 
But temperance also in eating and smoking 
seems to be comely. There are those who 
insist upon drinking nothing but cold wa- 
ter, but they cherish feelings full of very bad 
whisky, and their talk is fury and drunken- 
ness. You remember that the wish was de- 
nounced as sin in the heart. And when I 
see fellow-sinners who evidently suppose 
that they are just opening the strait gate 
because they avoid ardent spirits and are in- 
temperate in all other drinking, and in eat- 
ing, thinking, and speaking —when I see 
Mrs. Pump clad in cloth of gold, and calum- 
niating her neighbors, and ruining the weak 
sister by frantic envy and rivalry of an unat- 
tainable extravagance, yet saying, “ We are 
“temperance,’ you know”—I answer, “ No: I 
do not know it. You are one of the most 
intemperate persons in the world.” When 
I hear one of the reverend clergy cursing us, 
as it were, for swearing, and condemning us 
to hell if we do not straightway follow him 
to heaven; when the editor, with a fine air 
of morality and independence, lies about his 
opponents, and deliberately misinterprets 
their words and deeds, and tries to cover 
them with personal disgrace; when Maw- 
worm, who drinks only water, stabs his 
neighbor’s character, and Mrs.Candour, who 
is “temperance,” steals reputations—I cry 
that it is time to preach the temperance re- 
form. 

For the temperate fellow-passenger upon 
our journey, Lemuel, is the man who does 
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Music Portfolio with Application Embroidery 
in Twisted Stitch, Figs. 1-3. 


Tus portfolio is made of bronzed and black polished 
cane. The front is furnished with a foundation of green 
cloth, scalloped in the middle, under which is set a me- 
dallion of gray gros grain with raised embroidery worked 
in twisted stitch, Fig. 2 shows the middle of the founda- 
tion in full size, and Fig. 8 the manner of working the 
twisted stitch. As seen in the illustration, tie the end of 
a double thread passed through the eye of a sewing or 
darning needle together with the end of a single thread, wind the 
latter on the needle, and slip the windings on the double thread ; 
these windings should lie 
regularly side by side, so as 
to form a roll of even thickness. 
‘To work the flowers and leaves of 
the design similar rolls 
made with worsted 
and silk in various col- 







ent lengths FoR SMOKING STAND. 
are sewed 
together on 
the wrong side, 4 
as seen by Fig. 2, s 
soasnottoshow Fig. 3.—Man- 
the stitches. — NER OF MAKING 
The finished de- Twistep StitcH 
sign figures are FOR PortTFovio, 
also sewed on 

the foundation as shown 

by Fig. 2. 


Embroidered Smoking 
Stand, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus smoking stand is 
made of fine brown wicker- 
work and bronzed cane. It 
B is six inches and a half 

Fig. 1.—Music Portrouio with AppiicaTion Emprorp- high and five inches and 
ERY In Twistep Srirou.—[See Figs, 2 and 3.] three-quarters wide, and is 
in the shape of a basket 

open at the sides, which serves to hold ci- 
gars. The two sides, resting on four curved 
legs, are joined in the 
middle of the top by a 
broad flat han- 
dle, into which 
are set a 
bronze tray 
iy mel | covered with 
1 ” _ sand-paper for 
Wp" lighting matches, 
pa asmall bronze case 
for matches, and a 
bronze ash-receiver, The 
sides and handle of the stand 
are ornamented, as shown by 
Fig. 1, with small embroid- 
ered green gros grain lambre- 
quins, one of which, for the 
sides, is shown in full size by 
Fig. 2. The embroidery is 
worked in satin and half-polka 


Gros Grain Cravat Bow 
with Spray oF Fiowers. 




































For description see Supplement. stitch and in point Russe em- 


























[Fesruary 8, 1873. 


colored cloth ornamented in application embroidery with 
brown gros grain inadarkershade, Lambrequin points, 
embroidered in a similar manner, are joined to the seat. 
Fig. 47, Supplement, gives a quarter section of the de- 
sign for the embroidery on the back of the chair, and 
Fig. 46 gives one-half of the design for one of the lam- 
brequin points on the seat. ‘The application design fig- 
ures are edged with fine brown silk cord. For the stems 
and vines of the design sew on brown silk braid with a 
cross seam of saddler’s silk of the same color. Instead 
of this, the application design figures may be surrounded 
with button-hole or chain stitches, and tle stems and 
vines of the design may be worked with several rows of half-polka 
or chain stitches, . ‘The embroidery on the back of the chair and on 
















the lambrequin points is 
bordered with wide woven silk 
braid, and the end of each 
point is finished with a grelot covered 
with brown worsted, The arm-chair 

f ta is trimmed with brown worsted cord 
orsand shadesof differ- Fig. 2.—LampreQuin and tassels as shown by the illustra- 


tion. 


Cigar-Tray 
with Applica- 
tion Embroid- 

ery, Figs. 1 

and 2. 
See illustrations on 
page 85. 

‘Tuts oval cigar- 
tray, of red Russia 
leather, is 
supported by 
small feet, 
and is ten 
inches and 
seven-eighths 
long, and sev- 
en inches and 
three - quar- 
ters wide 
through the 
middle. The in- 
laid rim is two 
inches wide. The 
bottom is covered 
on the inside with 
application — em- 
broidery, which is 
shown in full si 
by Fig. 2. The 
foundation of the 
embroidery is of 
gray cloth. The 
flowers of the design, which simu- 
late the flowers of the tobacco plant, 
are applied in light gray gros grain 
or faille, and the outlines and veins 
are worked in half-polka stitch with 
pink saddler’s silk in two shades, 
and the filaments in knotted stitch 
with yellow silk. The leayes are 
worked with saddler’s silk in sey- 
eral shades of green and brown, 








Gros Grain anp VEL- 
vet Cravat Bow witt 
Spray or Frowers. 
For description see 











broidery with gray saddler’s 


the outlines and veins in half-polka 








silk in several shades, and with gold bullion and gold thread, 


























‘The lambrequins are edged with fine gold cord and bronze 








grelots. 
: . Fk ae ° Anrm- a 
Arm-Chair with Application Embroidery. Be Cu ALR IEE OEE 


‘Tus chair is made of black polished and brown stained —_For design see Supplement, 
wood richly carved. ‘The cushion is covered with fawn- No. XIV., Figs. 46 and 47. 
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stitch; one-half of the leaves are Bpenleasas: 


filled with similar silk in back stitch, 

and the vines are worked with green and brown silk in half- 
polka stitch and point Russe. ‘This is a very pretty adjunct 
to a gentleman’s room, and can be made with little difficulty. 
In the absence of Russia leather, the tray may be made of 
carriage leather or morocco. 





Fig. 2.—Arriication Emproiwery 1x Twistep Stitcu ror Portro.io.—[See Fig. 5.] 
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Embroidered Key-Pocket. 


Tus key-pocket is made of brown silk and enameled 
$s ornamented in half-polka stitch and 
idery with dark and light 
brown saddler’s silk. ‘Cut of both mate- 
rials one whole piece from Fig. 48, Sup- 
plement, for the back, and of the 
outer material only one piece for 

the front of the pocket; for the 
lining cut of enameled cloth 

two equal pieces from Fig. 
» first, on the 
silk designed for the front 
the embroidery as partly 
indicated on the pattern 


cloth, and 
point Russe emb; 














49. Wo 





and as shown by the 
illustration, cut a slit 
along the double line 
on Fig. 48, baste the 

silk on the enameled 

cloth so that the revers 
of the latter rest on the 
silk as shown by the il- 








stitches of similar silk. 








lining, and over: 





ion; border the 
reyers first with long and 
then with close button-hole 
stitches of dark brown silk, 
and sew the revers on the 
ilk, above the button -hole 
stitches, with a row of half-polka 
On the cor- 
ners of the revers set small buttons 
covered with brown silk; underneath one 
of these buttons fasten a loop of elastic cord, 
which serves for closing the pocket. Ha 
ed an embroidered border on the silk for the 
similar to that of the front, baste the former on the 
n both parts of the pocket together on the 
Outer edge. ‘The pocket is also edged with fine brown 





ving 





Ik cord, which is 

































of a double nose, some per: 


CONCERNING NOSES. 


HE human nose is a feature capable of a won- 











derful depth of expression. It ma: 
be called the gnomon of the mental dis 
ace, and indicates what ‘‘time of 
iy vith the individual. 
may be divided into long n 
short noses ;_ but between these two 
extremes there 
riety. Th 
of every 
all clearly express some 
quality or condition of the 
moral and _ intellectual 
man. The difficulty is 








indeed, 
1 in the 





kind 
s and 








is an infinite va- 
re are, indeed, noses 
ind and degree, and 











how to classify so nu- 
merous a collection. 
There is the cogita- 
tive nose, the appre- 
hensive nose, the in- 
quisitive nose, the 
combative nose, the 
defensive nose, the ag- 
gressive nose, the irri- 





table nose, the secretive 
nose, the confiding nose, 
the acquisitive nose, the 
economic: 

nose, the pugilist’s nose, the 
sentimental nose, and the nose 

which never can look sentimental 
under any provocation. ‘Then there 
is the tragedy nose and low comedy nose, 
the burlesque nose, and even the vegetable 
nose. ‘There are noses hooked and crooked, 
sharp and flat, round and square, noses 
up, and noses which hang down. 
pimples, others are carbuncles, and while we occas 
ms, unfortunately for them, have no noses 





nose, the toper’s 


which turn 
Some noses are merely 
ionally hear 








button-hole stitched on with lighter brown saddler’s silk. Instead of en- Fig. 2.—Apprication EmBromEry at all. There are some noses one meets with in the street which one can 
FoR CiGar-Tray, 


ameled cloth and silk, the pocket may be made entirely of leather. 


Spool-Stand trimmed with Silk and Lace. 


not help envying; they are so prying and pertinacious, so prominent and 
important, that they appear sure to make their way in the world. Look 
ing at this organ as a sign of mental development, it might be said that the 








‘To make this spool-stand, which is furnished with a small bag for holding 
ants of thread, etc., cut, first, of card-board two whole 
Pieces, and of coarse perforated board four equal pieces, from Fig. 25, Sup- 
plement. On both sides of each piece of card-board paste one of the pieces 
‘ated board, and edge each of the plates thus formed on the scal- 
loped outer edge with a bias strip of blue silk, On one (the upper) plate, a 
quarter of an inch from each hollow between the scallops, set a bag edged 
on the upper edge with guipure lace seven-eighths of an inch wide, which 
is made of a straight strip of blue silk eight inches long and two inches and 
a half wide, sewed up on the ends and hemmed on the outer edge, and far- 


sewing utensils, rem 








of perfor 





Fig. 1.—Crear-Tray with Appiication Empromery.—[See Fig. 2.] 


nished with two pieces 
of narrow blue silk rib- 
bon run through the 
hem on the upper edge 
in opposite directions, 
for the shirr; the ends 
of the ribbons are tied 
in aboweach, In or- 
der to fasten the spools 
between the plates take 
a thread of coarse black 
silk, or fine silk cord, 
six inches long, slip a 
large black bead to the 
middle of the cord 
(these beads serve to 
support the  spool- 
stand), pass each half 
of the cord separately 
through the points 
marked @ on the low- 
er plate, then pass both 
halves together through 
thespool,and again pass 
each half of the cord 
separately through the 
points indicated on the 
upper plate, then tie the 
ends together and cut 
them off. To conceal 
the knots trim the up- 
per plate, as shown by 
the illustration, with 
six diamonds of per- 
forated board seven- 
eighths of an inch 
square each, surround 
them with lace, and 
finish each in the mid- 
dle with a bow. of nar- 
row blue silk ribbon. 
These diamonds are 
fastened with one cor- 
ner on the. outer edge 
of the plate in the mid- 
dle of a scallop, and 
with the opposite cor- 
ner on the bag, while 
ab the other, two (cor- 
3 the points of two 
diamonds 
together. This 
tremely convenient and 
ornamental _append- 
age to a work-stand, 
and is very easily made 
with the help of the 
illustration. 
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Fig. 1.—Suir ror Girt From 
3 vo 4 Years oOLp. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IIL, Figs. 9-15. 


Fig. 2.—Surr ror Curry rrom 


1 To 2 Years orp. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IV., Figs. 16 and 17. 





For pattern and descrij 


rem 
a 





Spoor-Sranp with Sruk anp Lace 
Trimine. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 25. 


Fig. 3.—Surr ror Giri FRoM 


2 To 3 Years OLp. 


Flement, No. V., Figs. 19-98. 





cunning shaver: 
stractedly con: 





tion see Sup- 


Roman nose means executiveness, martial courage ; the Greek nose, refir 
ment; the Jewish nose, commercialism; the Celestial nose, inqui: 
ness; and the snub, undevelopment. 


tive 





The men with snub noses, it has been 
rked, are, however, rather an amiable class of individuals. ‘There is 
ich store of humor and drollery about their noses, which causes their 
wearers to be much sought after as boon companions. ‘They are often 


** fellows of infinite jest, and most excellent fancy.” Ab- 


dered, a nez 








retroussé is not prepos: 
nose itself, we would not form a high opinion of the mental or moral qual- 
ities of the bearer of such a nose; yet it is an undeniable fact that many 


sing. Looking at the 





Emsroiwerep Kry-Pooxker. 





Fk. 4,—Suir ror Cuirp unper 
1 Year onp. 


For pattern and description Sé@Sup- 
plement, No. VI., Fig. 24. 


For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 48 and 49. 


men who have been 
born into the world 
with snub noses have 
risen to great emi- 
nence, and in the race 
of life have often left 
behind them men with 
far better ones.- Nay, 
we know instanées in 
which men with most 
ridiculous-looking little 
snub noses have con- 
trived to step over the 
heads of men. with 
large, imposing, aristo- 
cratic-looking Roman 
noses. As arule, how- 
ever, the long nose car- 
ries the day. 

A thin, pinched nose 
is universally admitted 
to be a characteristic 
of sordid, self-mortify- 
ing, and miserly ind 
viduals, and is so em- 

yed by painters, 
ists, and dramati: 
A sharp, hooked, ‘fl 
ible one accompani 
ry to scandal. 
‘The cock-nosedmenare 
a busy, bustling race, re- 
markable for their self- 
conceit, their cool : 
surance, and loquacity 
—the sort of men t 
will not be “ put down 
by vulgar clamor, Si 
Persons gifted with a 
nasal expansion (vul- 
garly, horse-nosed) are 
generally 5 
an enthusi 
ament. A slight di 
tion of nostril, to ex 
press triumph, is as 
signed to the Apollo 
Belvidere. By the 
same rule, -pabulons 
and breathing nostrils 
are given by sculptors 
and painters! to their 
evil demons and Titans, 
as, the outward sign of 
arrogance and defiance. 

It is envious to no- 
tice the different: ideas 








































Which different nations 
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have on the subject of personal beauty. In an- 
cient Persia an aquiline nose was deemed worthy 
of the highest honors. ‘The Mexicans take great 
pains to give their children long noses, while in 
Tartary the greatest beauties are those who have 
the shortest noses. In some other countries this 
feature in young children is broken by their 
mothers, who consider it a piece of folly to have 
their noses standing before their eyes. The 
mother of ‘Tamerlane, we are told, was regarded 
as a celebrated beauty because she had only two 
holes for a nose. Solomon entertained a very 
different notion on the subject, for he compared 
his mistress’s nose to a tower, and our Saxon 
ancestors could find no better synonym to ex- 
press a headland or promontory than zess 
(French nez), a nose, as Sheerness, Inverness. 
In his Notes in England and Italy, Haw- 
thorne expresses the opinion that the Scotch 
have handsomer noses than the English, “I 
suspect,” he writes, ‘‘the English suffer from 
haying been mixed up with Danes and North- 
men so much, and ‘all Northmen are liable to 
have potato noses,’ says Miss Bremer. I sup- 
pose the Scotch are a less mongrel race. Let 
this be as it may, their noses have a finer line. 
Perhaps some Romans who strayed up there rec- 
tified their forms with their own classic contours,” 





MURPHY’S MASTER. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


Author of “A Woman’s Vengeance,” ‘Bred in the 
Bone,” “‘ Won—Not Wooed,” “ Carlyon’s 
Year,” “One of the Family,” etc, 





CHAPTER III. 
MULVANEY’S. 


Tre rest of their journey was soon ended. 
Murphy stopped at an inn, where he saw the 
mare rubbed down and fed, with his own eyes, 
ere he took his young companion to the lodgings 
hard by which Kavanagh had indicated. Mul- 
vaney's was an eating-house of humble exterior, 
situated in a secluded street, whereof the houses 
were old and gabled, and mostly built of wood: 
a piece of streaky bacon and some potatoes ap- 
pealed to hungry stomachs in the ground-floor 
window; while above the words ‘‘ Good Beds” 
addressed themselves to tired limbs. ‘The inside 
of this house, which modestly drew back a little 
from its feighbors, was of more pretension than 
the outside. Though the rooms were small— 
with the exception of the public one, which was 
divided into boxes, shining with grease and age 
—they were very numerous, and wainscoted 
with oak. Most persons, finding it in so humble 
a place, would have taken this paneling for dis- 
colored deal, but Chesney, familiar with timber, 
knew better, and marveled at it. The staircase 
was of the same material, its steps broad and 
shining, its balustrades curiously carved with fruit 
and flowers, though these were hardly discerni- 
ble for the dirt that begrimed them. ‘The man- 
sion had doubtless been the residence of some 
rich and thrifty citizen in the olden time; it had 
been the pride of some Dame Margery to keep 
the oak well polished, and to see that the sleep- 
ing-rooms smelled of dried lavender. But Dame 
Margery had been dead these hundred years and 
more; and if Widow Mulvaney, who reigned in 
her stead, had a preference for any odorous herb 
above another, it was for onions. 

‘The smell of onions always arising from the 
kitchen, like a perpetual incense, pervaded the 
whole establishment, which was impregnated 
with it. You might have taken a square inch 
of wood-work in the spring-time from any part 
of the interior of the house, carried it to the 
Land’s End, and stuck it up there for a windy 
summer, then placed it in a chest of ottar of 
roses for the winter, and in the spring again, 
when you took it out, your nose should tell you 
still, ‘‘ This came from Mulvaney’s.” You might 
steep, you might shatter the wood at your will, 
but the scent of those onions would cling round 
it still. They were the chief ingredient in that 
Irish stew to which the frequenters of Mulvaney’s 
(who were all from the Emerald Isle) were so 
patriotically partial. Even at the early hour at 
which our travelers arrived under this hospitable 
roof the grateful perfume was stealing up the 
kitchen stairs, and renewing its powers every 
where. Only one chamber, as in the case of 
Blue-beard’s wife, was denied to it. At the back 
of the great eating-room was a smaller apart- 
ment, used probably, in ancient times, as the 
citizen’s own parlor, from whence he could keep 
his eye upon the ’prentices in the shop, but now 
set apart as a withdrawing-room for smokers. 
Here the smell of tobacco and the reek of whisky 
devoured, like an Aaron’s rod, all other odors. 

«* We'll breakfast in the smoke-room, tell Mis- 
thress Mulvaney,” had been Murphy’s first words 
to the girl who admitted them within-doors; and 
in this more private chamber their meal had 
accordingly been spread. While the travelers 
were doing ample justice to it there entered 
through an inner door the proprietress herself, 
a stout and rosy-cheeked widow, whom Mr, 
Richard Murphy, rising hastily from his chair, 
and sweeping the back of his hand across his 
lips, saluted with a very audible kiss. 

“Be aisy, Dick,” said she, but so calmly 
that the words were robbed of their rebuke, 
“and behave yourself before folk, Who is 
this?” 

“A friend of the young masther’s,” answered 
Marphy. 

‘Good! Then he is welcome, as, of course, 
are you, Dick; though I am sorry to see you 
here.” She looked around her significantly. 
“* What's the matter now, that you must needs 
have a room with two doors to it?” 

‘The yery divil’s loose!” said Murphy; ‘‘I 


mustn’t talk about it even to you. There's noth- 
in’ agin myself this time; but Chesney—that’s 
the boy yonder—and me are to be quiet here 
till we have our orders. Can you put us away 
up stairs somewhere ?” 

“To be sure I can, if it was for a twelve- 
month, You shall have the front-room, and 
Biddy shall leave hers and come to mine—that 
will give one to the masther’s friend. It is but 
an attic, but—” 

“*Any place will do for me, ma’am,” inter- 
rupted Chesney, simply. 

“*Oh, he ain't a young prince disguised, if 
that’s what you mean,” said Murphy, with a 
coarse laugh. 

“* He's a sight better-looking, and a deal bet- 
ter-spoken, than ever you were, anyway, Mr. 
Imperence!” returned the widow. ‘‘ You've 
been up all night, I reckon, my good lad, and 
would not be sorry to feel your bed, so I'll see 
that itis got ready for you.” And off she hurried. 

“You'll not take your clothes off, boy, mind 
that,” said Murphy, imperiously. ‘‘ Remember 
what the young masther said: that you must be 
ready for a start at a moment’s notice; and you'll 
hould your tongue, no matter how the widow 
yonder may blarney you; and you'll swear not 
to leave this house, neither night nor day—” 

“J shall obey Mr. Kavanagh in every partic- 
ular,” observed Chesney, haughtily, and with a 
strong stress upon the name. 

“It will be your better plan, Master Smooth- 
face, for the hour in which he comes to harm 
through fault of yours will be your last, as sure 
as my name’s Richard Murphy.” 

The color deepened in the lad’s wholesome 
cheek, and his blue eyes flashed scornfully as he 
replied: ** I haye seen enough of one bully in my 
life, Mr. Murphy, to make me very resolute 
against putting up with another. I was not 
afraid of your pistol when you wanted to murder 
me for stopping your horse and saving your life, 
and I am not afraid of your big words; so you 
may spare your breath for other purposes than to 
threaten me. You have laid your ugly hand 
upon me twice—” 

** Begorra, and I'll do it a third time, and to 
some purpose!” cried Murphy, with a hideous 
oath, as he rose to put his words into effect. 
Chesney also rose, and snatched up a knife from 
the table. 

‘This is keeping quiet with a vengeance, Mr. 
Murphy!” exclaimed the widow, re-entering the 
room at this critical moment, and precipitating 
herself between the would-be combatants ; ‘‘ and 
very pretty treatment of the young master's 
friend, I'm sure.” 

“* He’s got a knife,” said Dick, abashed and 
apologetically. 

*‘And quite right too, when he has to deal 
with a mad dog. Did Masther Frank give you 
orders to beat the lad ?” 

“No,” said Dick, humbly, and resuming his 
seat. ‘*I was wrong. I'm sorry.” 

“*Not half so sorry as you would have been 
had you laid a finger on me,” cried Chesney, 
angrily. 

“Tush, tush, put the steel by, lad,” whispered 
the widow. « ‘Dick has not had his whisky this 
morning, and is not himself. Come, let me 
show you your room.” 

Robert. Chesney picked up his bundle and fol- 
lowed her without even bestowing a glance at 
his late antagonist. 

**You mustn’t mind Dick,” said she, confi- 
dentially, on their way up stairs: ‘if any body 
else had offered to hurt you, he’d have flown at 
them just the same. Here’s your sleeping-room, 
which is but small; but if you want any thing, 
youpare cay to name it,” ‘ 

should like some ink, if you please,” said 
the lad; ‘that’s all.” ines 

“Ink?” answered the widow, admiringly. 
“*What! you can write,can you? Why, Dick 
couldn’t write his name to save his life!” 

‘*Pen and paper I have in my bundle,” ob- 
served Chesney: ‘‘it’s only ink I want, and the 
favor of getting my note posted when I have 
written it,” 

“*I thought from the first he was one of the 
quality,” murmured Widow Mulvaney, as she 
went down stairs: ‘his hair curled so, and he 
was so soft spoken, and now he is for writing 
notes. I wonder whether it will be to his moth- 
er, poor lad. He ain’t one of our own boys, who 
fall in love before they are short-coated, or I 
should say, since he is in such haste, that it must 
needs be to his sweetheart.” 

Weary and travel-stained as he looked, Robert 
Chesney was indeed a well-favored youth, vel 
different from the majority of customers it 
whom Mrs. Mulvaney was wont todeal. ‘Though 
humbly born and rudely bred, he had had the 
advantage of a good schooling, and took a pride 
in his personal appearance unusual with those 
of his own age and position in life. But for the 
circumstances of a drunken step-father and an 
unhappy home, he might have risen from being 
the head pupil of a national school to any pin- 
nacle of parochial greatness; but domestic in- 
justice and tyranny had warped a mind naturally 
sensitive enough to the claims of authority, and 
set his feet on a far different path. Of kind- 
ness, to which he was but little used, he was 
very susceptible, and Kavanagh’s words and man- 
ner had won his heart at a time peculiarly op- 
portune for making a pact of friendship. Unim- 
pulsive himself, he had been attracted by the oth- 
er’s reckless confidence to a degree that aston- 
ished him, as he now reviewed in quiet the stir- 
ring events of the past night. It was satisfactory, 
of course, that within a few hours from his volun- 
tary exile from his step-father’s roof he should 
have found a helpful friend, a temporary home, 
and possibly a career for the future: but what 
price might not he have to pay for these undoubt- 
ed advantages? Nay, what price might he not 
have already paid for them? He had been seen 
by many in company with one who, even by his 
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own account, had incurred the highest penalty 
of the law. He did not for a moment believe 
him to be guilty in a moral sense ; his own ex- 
perience of life, which had somehow placed the 
sense of justice in opposition to obedience to au- 
thority, inclined him to-take this view; while 
Kavanagh himself, independent of his disclaimer, 
impressed him as being quite incapable of an 
atrocity ; but still his fortunes had evidently be- 
come linked with that of a dangerous and des- 
perate man. The measure of precaution that had 
been taken to insure his new friend’s escape from 
his pursuers was, to say the least of it, a strong 
one. If Murphy had not prevented him, he, for 
his part, it is true, would have given warning of 
their danger to the hapless patrol who, for all he 
knew, had met with their deaths from the fallen 
tree; but he had not done so, and he was now the 
willing companion of those who had caused the 
catastrophe, For all that he had run away from 
home with nothing beyond what he carried on 
his back, and with very hazy notions of gain- 
ing a livelihood, Robert Chesney was a sensible 
English lad, who looked matters in the face even 
when they were serious, 

As to breaking the word he had passed to 
Kavanagh to keep silence upon his late adven- 
ture, that never entered into his mind; but he 
did ponder with precocious gravity upon the ad- 
visability of cutting his new connections altogeth- 
er. Murphy was abhorrent to him, of course—a 
brutal copy of his own drunken step-father; but 
there was this difference : from early association 
his relative by marriage had obtained a certain 
ascendency over him; until quite recently, in- 
deed, he had never even resisted his correction ; 
but as for this hulking savage (his thoughts were 
pregnant with unsavory epithets for him), he did 
not fear him one whit. His society—so much 
of it, at least, as would be necessary for him to 
endure—would, doubtless, be distasteful to him ; 
but his pride revolted against making this a very 
important item in his calculations. And, on the 
other hand, he had taken something more than 
a fancy for Murphy's master. Robert had met 
with gentlemen, and very grand ones, in his time 
—magnates of his own and other countries, who 
had shot in the royal park, under his step-father’s 
guidance, and for whom he had acted as beater 
or game-bearer; but he had never seen so kind- 
ly a face, never heard such gentle tones, as those 
of Frank Kavanagh. No doubt, the kindliness 
and gentleness had gained by contrast with the 
moodiness, and even ferocity, he had also ex- 
hibited: the self-willed and passionate man has 
always that advantage over his more equable 
fellows, that when he does make himself agree- 
able, it is all the more appreciated, like a clump 
of trees on a bare moor; and Kavanagh had 
showed his genial side only to the boy, his rough- 
er attributes to others. Moreover, he had trust- 
ed to his word, just as though he had been a 
gentleman instead of a poor lad, and that in a 
matter of the gravest sort. It was a rash and 
reckless thing to have done in so serious a case, 
and on so short an acquaintanceship, as the boy 
himself could well understand ; and this endeared 
his new friend to him all the more. Lastly, to 
have his vague plan for the future fashioned for 
him into some practical shape would have been 
very welcome, even had it taken a less attractive 
guise; and this suggestion of leaving England, 
and seeking his fortune in some far-away region, 
exactly chimed in with his own longings. But 
perhaps what, more than aught else, finally de- 
cided Robert Chesney to accept, on reflection, 
the proposal which he had so hastily embraced, 
was this trifling circumstance: as he stood in 
the national attitude for reflection, with one hand 
scratching his head and the other thrust into his 
breeches pocket, the jingle of golden coin fell 
upon his ear. With the rattle of copper he was 
familiar, with the clink of silver even he had some 
acquaintance; but to rub one piece of gold 
against another had never yet fallen within his 
own experience. He pulled out the two sover- 
eigns which his patron had given him to make 
merry with, and gazed on them as an Esquimau 
gazes on a clasp-knife, or an Utaheitan woman 
on a looking-glass. 

Hope is cheerful, and ambition is seductive ; 
but the possession of ready money in the unac- 
customed hand is the realization of man’s bright- 
est dream, 





CHAPTER IV. 
A LOVE-LETTER. 


Two golden sovereigns to make merry with! 
He had slip, them into his pocket, taking 
them for shillings, his attention—to do him jus- 
tice—being occupied at the time with bidding 
adieu to the donor; and he had not thought of 
them since. How profitable should that service 
be in which such a sum was bestowed as the 
means of mere amusement! And yet Robert 
Chesney’s mind was not a grasping one, nor even 
unduly set upon what is miscalled ‘‘the main 
chance”—as though that could be ‘‘chance” 
which every man may acquire for himself, if he 
be prudent or roguish enough; or as if that 
chance were ‘‘the main” one in which self is 
alone concerned! No, it was not on his own 
account that his heart leaped within him at the 
sight of that golden store, but because it reminded 
him of one with whom he could instantly share it. 

He untied his little bundle, and took from it 
pen and paper; and standing beside the mantel- 
piece—for the attic did not boast a table— 
wrote, in a good clerkly hand (Mrs. Mulvaney 
having kept her word as to the ink-bottle) the 
following letter : 





“My paruine Lizzy,—Little did I think, when 
I bade you good-by last night, that I should 
have great news to tell you so soon. Ihave met 
with a kind friend—whose name, for the present, 
you must be content to guess at, since he has 
reasons for its concealment—and I am in hopes 
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he will put me in the way of making my living. 
I can not even give you my present address, for 
he is not at hand to give me leave to do so; and, 
besides, whether I shall be here even to-morrow 
is more than doubtful, You are too sensible, I 
know, to fret, when I tell you that I am going 
abroad—an uncertain word, you will say, and yet 
I have nothing to tell you more distinctly—a great 
way off, my darling—beyond seas. Well, that 
was my own wish, you know. Step-father was 
seldom right in word or deed as respected me, but 
he spoke truth (I feel) when he used to say that 
England was no place for a young fellow who 
would make his way in the world quickly; and 
I have the sweetest reason—have I not?—to 
make it quickly. I shall write to you whenever 
Ican, I shall think of you always—of the long 
summer days (that seemed so short) which we 
have spent together in the forest glades. I see 
them now in this place, where there is not a 
tree; I see the beech wood by our lodge, with 
your red cloak glinting through their silver 
stems; I see the mighty elm in front of your 
cottage door, nodding to me as though in fare- 
well. I do not write thus to pain you, you may 
be sure, but to convince you that I am still with 
you in my thoughts. Enough of myself. I 
conclude nothing has occurred within these few 
hours to you, though so much has happened to 
me. It was a comfort to remember that the 
wind would blow the elm away from your roof, 
not on it. You will be talking of nothing but 
the gale to-day—I mean your mother and James 
will be doing so. ‘Then, about eleven (it is only 
seven o'clock when I write this), step-father will 
come in with the news that I have left home, 
Then you will look surprised (little hypocrite !), 
and your mother will weep, I know. God bless 
her! I fear there are hard times approaching 
for her. James will never get your poor fath- 
er’s place unless he is more careful: I know he 
is suspected of poaching. It seems hard, in a 
land where so much is inherited, to have been 
left nothing but a taste in which we are forbid- 
den to indulge. If any opening should occur 
for him where I am going, I will let him know. 
I need not tell you to credit nothing that step- 
father says of me; but see your mother is not 
misled: I should be loath indeed to lose the 
good opinion of one who has been so kind to me. 
A time may come when I may repay it; and, 
Lizzy darling, I believe it will. I noticed yes- 
terday how thin her shawl was got: give her 
this sovereign, with my dear love, to buy her a 
warmer one on this Christmas-tide. When she 
looks at it she will remember me; and before 
the remembrance is worn out—who knows!—I 
may come home—I mean to your home—to re- 
mind her of myself in person. How did | get 
it? Well, never mind, it was honestly come by. 
And don’t think that I need it. ‘here has been 
already a drizzle of sovereigns upon me; and if 
it should come on to pour, in the tropics some- 
where, I shall hold out my hat, turn up my um- 
brella (a palm leaf) the wrong way, and get 
thoroughly soaked ; then come back to England 
to be dried. Since you may like to know where 
I have kissed this paper, I make a mark: I al- 
ready feel your lips there, and tremble. How 
grown you will be when I see you next! but you 
will never be more beautiful in my eyes, for that 
is impossible. I have got your sampler, with 
‘ Trust in me’ upon it. Ido; Iwill: and believe 
me always, for my part, your loving sweetheart, 
“Ropert Cursney. 

‘**T promised to tell you every thing, even if it 
should not be good news, as you have promised 
to tell me. Well, my new friend has a compan- 
ion who is not pleasant—a sullen brute of a fel- 
low, with whom I may have some trouble: even 
he, however, has his good point—an unreasoning 
attachment to his master, such as I have never 
seen except in step-father’s dog Mang.” 


Robert had the pen of a ready writer, but this 
note took him long to compose: he was permit- 
ted by the nature of the case to say so little 
about his own adventures; and when he wrote 
of Lizzy he had a way of lingering lovingly 
over the words, and even (as we have seen) of 
kissing them, which prolonged the process. He 
had done at last, however; and having address- 
ed the letter to ‘Lizzy Alston, Green Lane 
Gate, Windsor Park,” was about to get it post- 
ed, when he found his door had been locked on 
the outside. There was no bell in the room— 
indeed, his habits did not lead him to look for 
such—and he began to shake the door-handle 
and kick the panel. 

**Hush, hush, in Heaven’s name!” said the 
landlady’s voice through the key-hole. 

‘7 will not hush,” was the lad’s angry reply ; 
“J will not be locked in, as though I were a spy 
and a liar.” 

‘Mr. Murphy has gone out, and, I suppose, 
taken the key with him; he will be back soon, 
and shall open the door, I promise you. No 
honest lad shall be kept a prisoner in my house. 
In the mean time, what is it you want?” 

“*T want this letter posted.” § 

“Very good. Put it under the door.” 

**Can I trust her?” thought Robert, hesita- 
ting. 
“TI will not deceive you, my good lad,” con- 
tinued she, guessing the cause of the delay; ‘‘I 
will put it into the box with my own hands.” 
She took the letter and went down stairs with it 
at once; as she did so her eyes lit on the super- 
scription, and a smile spread over her good- 
natured face. ‘‘So he has a sweetheart, after 
all,” she murmured. ‘‘ What luck it is for her 
to have a lover as can write! It would be some- 
thing, now that my poor dear Miles is with the 
saints, to have an ould letter or two in his own 
hand to keep by one; but I could never teach 
him even the capitals. Lor, Mr. Murphy, how 
you frightened me! What is it?” 

‘Nothin’, sweetheart: only I want that let- 
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*Kavanagh’s henchman snatched it from her, 
and retreated backward, holding it behind him, 
into the smoking-room, from which he had sud- 
denly emerged. 

Mrs. Mulvaney’s face grew two shades nearer 
scarlet than heretofore. ‘‘Bad scran to you, 
you thief!” cried she, following him quickly into 
the room. ‘‘Give me up that letter! Sweet- 
heart, indeed! Your lips shall never touch 
Bridget Mulvaney’s cheek again, if once you 
break that seal. I'll tell the young masther 
what a mane sneak of a foster-brother he has.” 

“Tush, tush! it’s for his sake I do it, woman. 
Yon lad is new to us all, and we know nothin’ 
ofhim. The masther's in trouble—sore trouble, 
that I dare not speak of even to yourself. How 
much less, then, should I trust a gossoon like 
that?” 

“How came you to trust him at all, then ?” in- 
quired the widow, incredulously. ‘‘ If he knows, 
he knows.” 

“He knows something, and is in a position to 
tell it, which is more than he should have been 
if I had had my way; but you know what the 
young masther is—if he takes a fancy to man or 
woman, all's out.” 

“T believe the lad is as true as steel.” 

“That's because you're a woman, and the 
young fellow is good-looking, like myself. Well, 
he may be steel, and yet, without knowing it, he 
may have written something here which would 
bring Frank Kavanagh to the gallows.” 

““The gallows!” cried the widow, with a 
shudder. ‘‘Is it as bad as that, Mr. Murphy? 
and not a spy nor a gauger in all England to 
excuse the matter.” 

“‘That is so, Misthress Mulvaney; and you 
had best ask me no more questions. The point 
is this: though the lad up yonder knows noth- 
ing of the trouble, he knows of something that 
happened afterward to a couple of dirty police- 
men that followed us on horseback.” 

“Ah, the blackguards!” ejaculated the wid- 
ow; ‘bad Iuck to them,” 

‘* Well, they hadn’t good luck, and that’s a 
fact,” said Murphy, grimly ; ‘‘and if the lad has 
chanced to mention it to his friends, they may 
put two and two together, and find out more 
than he has. Besides, in his pride at staying at 
a private hotel, he may have written ‘Mulvaney’s’ 
at the top of the note, and it’s very particular 
to keep our whereabouts dark for the present.” 

‘“‘There’s something in that,” assented the 
widow, won over, perhaps, no less by this com- 
plimentary reference to her establishment than 
by his arguments. ‘‘But you needn't have 
snatched the letter out of my hand like a foot- 
pad. Here; give it to me—for it’s no more use 
to yourself than a mass-book to a monkey—and 
Tl read it out to you aloud.” 

“*You'll promise to read every word of it?” 
said Murphy, hesitating, and holding the letter 
high above his head; ‘‘and not to hide any 
thing, out of softness for the lad?” 

“Yes, yes, I will,” answered the widow, im- 
patiently. Perhaps she was not altogether sorry 
thus to satisfy her own curiosity as to the con- 
tents of the young fellow’s love-letter under 
compulsion and without twinge of conscience; 
and Murphy put it into her hand. 

“‘Begorra, there's money in the seal!” cried 
she; ‘‘and what a mane crature am I to meddle 
with it! He's sending his sweetheart a bit of 
gold, just as my Miles, when he was courting 
myself, once sent me half a sovereign on my 
birthday, only it was stolen in the post. ‘My 
DARLING Lizzy,’ it begins, just as his did, saving 
my name was Bridget.—Now, Murphy, if there's 
any thing particularly sweet in it, you must look 
another way, plaze, while I read it out. Now 
silence, and be aisy, Sir.” The last words had 
reference to a tender movement on the part of 
Mr. Murphy, who had stolen his arm round her 
buxom waist, under the pretense (somewhat 
transparent, considering that he could not read) 
of commanding a full view of the letter. It was 
curious to watch the rapid change from excess 
of anger to the height of good-humor in these 
late antagonists, and the mutual friendliness 
that had taken the place of what had so lately 
threatened to be a very pretty quarrel. 

“Little did I think, when I bade you good- 
by last night, that I should have great news to 
tell you so soon.’” : 

“There, didn’t I say he was going to tell, the 
sneaking spalpeen !” ejaculated Murphy. 

“*T have met with a kind friend—whose 
name, for the present, you must be content to 
guess at, since he has reasons for its conceal- 
ment.’ a 

“There, you see!” cried the widow, tri- 
umphantly ; ‘‘if you did say he was a-going to 
tell, Dick, you was a liar.” 

“Well, any way, he’s set a woman to guess at 
it,” answered Murphy, obstinately; ‘‘and that’s 
very nigh as bad as telling.” 

“¢T can not even give you my present address, 
Sor he is not at hand to give me leave to do so.’ 

“Come, what do you think of that, Murphy ? 
Is he not the broth of a boy, and as true as I 
told you ?” 

«She'll be coming after him, and find it out,” 
argued the other, doubtfully. ‘There was a 
Pagan woman as did that onst, from Palestine, 
as had no other address to go by beyond London. 
Nothing stops them.” 

“Don't talk to me of your painted women, 
Mr. Murphy.” _ 

“Pagan, Misthress Mulvaney—Pagan,” ex- 
plained Dick, apologetically. ‘‘There’s a song 
written about it, as the young masther sings.” 

‘*Then he ought to be ashamed of himself, 
and you for listening to him. Listen to this, 
Sir, and learn a lesson in good behavior from yon 
poor lad. How kindly he speaks of his Lizzy’s 
mother, as is old and poor.” And she read the 
extract out, approvingly. 

“Sure, she isn’t his mother-in-law yet,” ob- 
served Mr. Murphy, cunningly, “or he would 





not speak of her that way. Now it’s one of the 
many merits as would make yourself a blessing 
to any man that your mother (rest her soul!) is 
with the saints, and—” 

“Be quiet, Dick, with your flattery, and let 
me seal up the gold again, and put the poor lad’s 
letter into the post.” 

‘You are deceiving me, Bridget,” cried Mur- 
phy, with sudden seriousness ; ‘‘I can see it in 
your eye; you've not read out all he says.” 

“ Well, it’s just the postscript, Dick,” explain- 
ed the widow, with well-affected reluctance. 
“There’s nothing about the masther in that, I 
do assure you.” 

“I’m the best judge of that, Misthress Mul- 
vaney, and I'll just tear the letter up from top to 
toe unless I hear it. So, there!” 

“Well, ‘J promised to tell you every thing,’ 
writes he.” 

“* Ay, now it's coming!” said Murphy, grimly: 
“them lads as has learned to write puts the main 
thing in their postscripts, like the girls them- 
selves.” 

‘¢T promised to tell you every thing, even if 
it should not be good news. Well, my new 
Jriend’—that’s the young masther, you know— 
* has a companion, who is not so pleasant—a sul- 
len brute of a fellow’—this is you, Murphy— 
‘with whom I may have some trouble.’” 

“‘Begorra, that’s like enough!” ejaculated 
Dick, with a great oath. 

“‘Hush, hush, ye hathen!” said the widow, 
rebukefully ; ‘and only hear how he praises you 
afterward. 

“** ven he, however, has his good point’ — 
there’s for you—‘an unreasoning attachment to 
his master, such as I have never seen, except— 
except—” 

“That's well, anyways,” exclaimed Murphy, 
complacently; ‘‘and I’d like to know where 
he finds my equal in that respect.’ 

‘*¢ Fxcept in step-father’s dog Fang.’” 

“‘The impudent young blackguard! Does he 
say that?” exclaimed Murphy, scratching his 
shock head. 

“Yes, indeed, he does, you omadhawn,” an- 
swered the widow, laughing heartily ; ‘‘and now 
you know what comes of prying into other folk’s 
letters. It is you that have been listening to it 
all, and it’s the listeners that never hears any 
good of themselves. Come, light me a candle, 
Mr. Fang, while I get the sealing-wax, and try 
to mend what never ought to have been broken.” 

Doubtless Mrs. Mulvaney well knew the man 
with whom she was dealing, or she would have 
abstained from thus reminding him of Robert 
Chesney’s sarcasm, even if she had not concealed 
it from him altogether; but the fact was that 
Murphy was rather pleased than otherwise with 
the testimony that had been paid to the one vir- 
tue on which he plumed himself—his fidelity— 
thongh illustrated by so homely a metaphor, and 
regarded its author with no increase of disfavor 
on account of it, but rather the reverse. A proof 
of this was immediately forth-coming in his giv- 
ing up the key of Robert's attic to the widow, 
and bidding her tell him that (with the excep- 
tion of the public room) he was free of the house, 
though forbidden to place his foot outside the 
door. ‘This was not a great range of liberty; 
but unable, notwithstanding the fatigues of the 
previous night, to sleep, and tired of remaining 
in his own apartment without the solace of a 
single book, the young fellow was glad enough 
to take advantage of it. Without being by any 
means afraid of the sturdy Irishman, he would 
not have sought his society had it been avoida- 
ble, and, on descending to the smoke-room, it 
was a relief to his mind to find it empty. The 
time, however, hung very heavily on his hands ; 
he was used to the free air of the forest and an 
out-door life, and the sense of confinement was 
almost unbearable. Mrs. Mulvaney’s stock of 
literature was limited to a prophetic almanac, 
and a work of Catholic devotion in the Latin 
tongue; so that he had really nothing to do but 
watch the company in the coffee-room from be- 
hind the curtains of the glass door. They were 
a motley crew, and ranged from the mechanic in 
the receipt of good wages, down to the linenless 
wight who was spending his last copper in a go 
of whisky, but they were all of one type, that of 
working (or pretending-to-work) Irish. They 
all seemed to know one another, and to be known 
to Mrs. Mulvaney, who served them with her 
own hands, and had a word of friendly greeting 
for each of them. 

She brought in Robert’s own dinner at mid- 
day, but she did not dine with him; doubtless 
Murphy had laid injunctions on her to the con- 
trary. Later in the day, however, the former 
made his appearance, and, without any allusion 
to their previous disagreement, informed Ches- 
ney that he had seen Mr. Kavanagh, who had 
made an appointment for them both to visit him 
on the ensuing day. Then Mrs. Mulvaney join- 
ed them, and talked to Murphy about “the boys,” 
whom, at first, Robert took to mean her children, 
but afterward understood to be certain grown-up 
habitués of the establishment who had come un- 
der his own notice that day. In the evening 
some of them returned, and were spoken with 
apart by Murphy: they were all of the more 
poverty-stricken class, and seemed to regard 
that gentleman with great respect, and receive 
what he had to say to them with assent and 
gratitude. About eight o’clock a curious inci- 
dent happened. Murphy, Mrs. Mulvaney, and 
Robert were sitting at supper in the little room, 
when the hoarse voice of a broad-sheet seller was 
heard in the street. 

“«There’s news of some sort,” observed the 
widow. ‘‘ Listen!” 

“It’s nothing,” said Murphy, roughly, and 
making an unnecessary clatter with his knife 
and fork. ‘* These fellows always tell a parcel 
of lies. If you were to buy his paper, it would 
be only money thrown away; there would be 
nothing in it.” 








“*Still it can cost nothing to listen,” argued 
the widow. ‘It’s Murder. Hark!” 

Her warning was unnecessary, for, urged ei- 
ther by an instinct of imitation or by a curiosi- 
ty that overwhelmed all other considerations, 
Murphy himself was now straining his ears to 
catch the fragmentary news. 

“ Horrible murder—murder in Buckingham- 
shire—murder and ‘cide—horseback—mounted 
policemen,” 

“What is it?” inquired Robert, rising eagerly 
from his chair. His ears were unused to the 
sing-song style of the street newsman, but the 
first words and the last had fallen on them dis- 
tinetly enough. 

“Tt is murder and suicide,” said the widow; 
“but there was also something about folks on 
horseback. Here are some coppers: run out, 
my lad, and buy a copy.” 

“*Give them to me, and I'll buy it,” said Mur- 
phy, snatching at the money: ‘“‘a boy like that 
is sure to be made to pay twice as much as it is 
worth ;” and he went out accordingly. 

[vo BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE Cesnola collection of Phoenician an- 
tiquities will soon be placed on exhibition 
in the Metropolitan Museum. The greater por- 
tion of this interesting collection has already ar- 
rived; about one thousand pieces, which are 
still in Cyprus, will be forwarded immediately. 
Archeological treasures obtained from the sites 
of ancient tombs and temples in Cyprus, datin; 
back, as it is believed by eminent British anti- 
quarians, to 1200 or 1 B.C., and comprising 
about ten thousand pieces illustrative of the 
history of art, religion, and race in the island 
where they were found, will form a most valu- 
able addition to our Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. There are statues, vases, gold ornaments, 
vessels of glass, earthenware, bronzes, and a va- 
riety of objects too numerous to mention in de- 
tail’ The statues are not wrought in marble, 
but in a caleareous stone common in Cyprus, 
and seem to be in a remarkable state of preser- 
vation. This collection was the result of seven 
years’ labor; and some idea may be formed of 
its extent from the fact that General Di Cesnola 
and eight professional packers were occupied 
seven weeks in king that portion which was 
carried to London, before it was purchased by 
Mr. John Taylor Johnston for the Metropolitan 
Museum. In June, 1872, sixty-three boxes of 
coins, engraved gems, vases, and other small ar- 
ticles were shipped from Cyprus for Boston; 
but the vessel took fire at sea, and they were all 
lost. The British Museum—to which institu- 
tion the collection was not sold because it would 
not agree to keep it entire, and allow it to bear 
the name of the collector—has taken casts and 
photographs of the most important statues, 
and copies of all the inscriptions. The price 
paid for the ‘‘Cesnola Collection” is $50,000 in 
gold. 





The grand ball for the benefit of the New York 
Infant Asylum, given at the Academy of Music 
on Thursday evening, January 16, was one of the 
most brilliant affairs of the season. The ar- 
rangements having been in the hands of a large 
and influential committée, the preparations for 
it were most excellent and complete. The mu- 
sic, under the direction of Grafulla, inspired every 
listener, the decorations were of unusual ele- 
gance, and the large hall adjacent to the Acade- 
my having been secured for a supper-room, such 
refreshments as Delmonico provides satisfied the 
most fastidious epicure. 

The noble charity in aid of which this ball was 
‘iven commends itself to every benevolent heart. 
‘he New York Infant Asylum was first chartered 

in 1865, through the efforts of Mrs. Sarah A. Rich- 
mond, who labored faithfully for it until her 
death. In November, 1871, several ladies of this 
city, seeing that the enterprise needed energetic 
support, put forth their united exertions, and 
under a revised grant of the charter opened 
rooms for the reception of infants at No. 24 
Clinton Place. It is not merely to save help- 
less infants that this asylum home exists. Te 
has ever been one of the chief aims of the man- 
agers of the institution to extend a helping and 
a loving hand to their erring sisters at a time 
when such help is most peculiarly needed. They 
have striven to save the unfortunate mother 
from further sin by offering her a home where 
she can take care of her child for a while, and 
by so cultivating her better nature while in the 
institution that she will be purer and stronger 
thereafter. In cases where it seems expedient, 
a veil of concealment is mercifully spread, pre- 
venting that exposure which often seems worse 
than death itself, and thus giving those who have 
made a sad mistake a chance once more to live 
purely and be respected. Many have been res- 
cued from misery through the agency of this 
organization. More extensive accommodations 
are needed. Land has been purchased at the 
corner of Sixty-first Street and Tenth Avenue, 
with the building upon it. The wards are to be 
furnished, and donations of money, clothes, and 
of toys will be put to most excellent use in these 
new quarters, 

There are many members of the house of 
Bonaparte still living, among whom are Prince 
Napoleon, who married Princess Clothilde, 
daughter of the aang of Italy; Prince Pierre 
Bonaparte, who killed Victor Noir, and who is 
now reported to be in Corsica; Cardinal Lucien 
Bonaparte, who is one of the private secretaries 
of Pope Pius; Prince Antoine Benepe who 
has also a position in the household of the Pope; 
and Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, who has 
borne the title of Imperial Highness. There 
are also several princesses of this family. 





The discovery of an enormous diamond is re- 
ported from “the Cape.” It is said to be of 288 
carats, in color alight yellow, shape good, though 
slightly flawed on the surface. The actual value 
of this brilliant remains to be proved, but in 
weight it surpasses all known stones. The great 
Russian diamond weighs only 193 carats, and the 
Pitt diamond only 136. The Koh-i-noor was 
originally enormous—800 carats—but was “cut 
down” by a Venetian jeweler to 279 carats, 
which was its weight. pace exhibited in London 
in 1851 at the Great Exhibition. It was re-cut 

Hosea BY 


the next year, and now weighs 102} carats. The 
importation of Cape diamonds from South Africa 
has tended to depreciate the value of the inferior 
kinds with which they compete, though it has 
not affected the value of the higher qualities of 
precious stones. 





When the weather is cold enough to admit of 
meat being kept for several days, it is much bet- 
ter for family use when at least one week old. 
Experts say that if a quarter of any kind of meat 
be hung with the cut end up, the reverse of the 
usual way, the juice will remain in the meat in- 
stead of running to the cut to be evaporated. 





Nerves—human nerves—are to be ‘tuned’ 
like harp-strings, and brought into harmony 
with each other when they jangle. Such, at 
least, is the belief of an Italian, who professes to 
have discovered how to remedy discords in the 
nervous system, and to possess the key where- 
with to do the delicate work. This nerve-tuner 
—we are sorry his name is not made public— 
contracts to keep nerves in order by the month 
or year. 





Some unknown gives the following ‘‘serious”” 
advice to “‘green’’ skaters. It may be useful 
for them to read it carefully : 


“Never try to skate in two directions at once. This 
ae ends in sorrow. 

“Eat a few apples for refreshment’s sake while 
skating, and be sure to throw the cores on the ice for 
fast skaters to break their shins over. 

“Sit down occasionally, no matter where. There is. 
no law to prevent a new beginner from sitting down 
whenever he has an inclination to do so. 

“Skate over all the small boys at once. Knock ’em 
down. It makes oer fun, and they like it. 

“Tf you skate into a hole in the ice, take it coolly. 
Think how you would feel if the water was boiling hot. 

“Tf your skates are too slippery, buy a new pair. 
Keep buying new pairs until you find a pair that is 
not slippery. 

“Tn sitting down, do it Eee, Don’t be too sud- 
den; you may break the ice. 

“When you fall headlong, examine the straps of your 
skates very taretnllds Delors you get up. That will 
make every body you fell because your skate 
was loose, 

“Wear a heavy overcoat or cloak until on get thor- 
oughly warmed up, then throw it off, and let the wind 
cool you. This insure you a fine cold. 

“ After you get so you can skate tolerably well, skate 
three or four hours—skate frantically—sKate till you 
can’t stand.” 


It is said that an American lady had the 
chance of sharing the strangely varied fortunes 
of the third Napoleon, but declined the oppor- 
tunity. 








A Russian lady, “‘ very young, and a native of 
Siberia,’ but who desires to be unknown to 
fame, has offered 50,000 rubles for a medical 
course for ladies, to be given at the Imperial 
College of Physicians. 





A Chinese emperor can not select an empress 
from the imperial family. He must take a wife 
from the people, and she must belong to one of 
the “eight banners.”” When a bride was to be 
selected for the present emperor orders were 
issued to the chiefs who had daughters of the 
desired age to send them to the palace. Strange 
to say, families do not desire their daughters to 
become the wife of an emperor. She is not only 
lost, as it were, to her friends, but by her mar- 
riage her parents and family are brought into a 
prominent position, which is often dangerous 
in a country like China. However, on the ap- 
pomted day six or seven hundred girls appeared) 

hey were minutely inspected, and about sixt; 
selected as the result of the examination. 
second and a third inspection reduced the num- 
ber to twenty; and finally, by a series of exami- 
nations, the empress was chosen. The young 
emperor seems to have felt some interest in this 
competitive examination, for while it was going 
on he hada dream. It was that he had fallen in 
love with a young lady, and that she was hump- 
backed. As lame and deformed were ordered 
to the palace—many being reported so by their 

arents to aprevenk their being summoned—a 

umpbacked girl was really among the number, 
and the emperor took the dream as an omen that 
this was the one who ought to be his wife. She 
was one of the first fifty or sixty selected, and 
medical men were consulted as to the possibility 
of cn the deformity. After some vain efforts 
it is said that a farrier, a very strong man, tried 
by force alone to push in the hump, and it ended 
in the death of the poor girl. 


The trustees of the Free Library and Reading- 
Room of Cooper Union design to add a free cir- 
culating library to the present books, which are 
used only in the library-room. An endowment 
for this purpose has been made by Mr. Peter 
Cooper. There are now 277 papers and period- 
icals on file, and the number of volumes in the 
library is about 10,000. During the year 1872 
897,728 persons availed themselves of the privi- 
leges of this reading-room. 








The great snow-storm of December 26, 1872, 
has led to search among the records for snow- 
storms of the past. Memorable among them 
js a storm which occurred in February, 1829, for 
it is related that many persons engaged in fes- 
tivities commemorative of Washington’s birth- 
day throughout the country were snowed up in 
halls, and to remain in them for days. On 
January 15, 1831, a neat snow-storm blocked 
up country and city. Churches were closed in 
many places the next Sunday after, partly be- 
cause the high drifted snow prevented the doors 
from bela ppenee: In December, 1853, and in 
January, 1857, there were remarkable snow- 
storms. On January 17, 1867, there commenced 
a severe storm, which raged for about Beni 
five hours. The cold was intense, the wind fu- 
rious, and many persons were bewildered in the 
blinding snow and frozen to death. There was 
no regular communication by rail between New 
York and Boston for four days. 





When Lonis Napoleon was released from the 
castle of Wilhelmshéhe and took refuge in En- 
gland, he was received with friendly hospitality ; 
and during all the time that he and his family 
have lived at Chiselhurst they have been treated 
with respect and consideration. The little vil- 
lage of Chiselhurst, in which Napoleon passed 
his last days, is in the County of Kent, about 

n miles south of London. The ex-em- 


eror occupied Camden Place—a mansion which 
wi oa r historic interest. —_, 
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Fig. 1.—Oreanpy Dress witn Casumere Orera CLoak, Fig. 2.—Gros Grain anp Tutte Dress. Fig. 3.—Smx Gauze Dress. Fig. 4.—Farie Dress with Crepe DE CANE Opera Croax. Fig. 5.—Gros Gramw anp Cuampiry Gauze Dress. Fig. 6.—Tarratan Dress. Fig. 7.—Poutt pre Sore Dress. Fig. 8.—Intuston Dress. 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and Sere aye on RUD Seen For pater d een ao pee/Gepplement, For description see Supplem™ For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 
No. XIL., Figs. 39-42. No, XIU, Figs. 
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No. IX., Figs. 27%, 27°-31. No. XI., Figs. 34-88. For description see Supplement. No. X., Figs. 82 and 33, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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THE GREATEST OF ALL IS 
CHARITY, 


O rrvx tongues, O lithe tongues, sharp-pointed to kill 
The tenderest heart! 

O dark words, O low words, shot swiftly, and still 
With delicate art! 

Whence come ye? O woman, your guilty cheeks 

burn— 
Against your own sisters the weapons ye turn. 
Go ye to the feet of the Master, and learn 
That the greatest of all is Charity! 


O warm faith, O firm faith, sublime canst thou be 

In woman made strong! 
© blind eyes, O closed eyes, refusing to see 

A lover go wrong! 
Believing the son, though he lies to your face; 
Believing the husband through darkest disgrace: 
Why can ye not rise to a still higher place 

In the greatest of all, kind Charity ? 


O star hope, O far hope, how bright canst thou glow 

* In mother and wife! 
O deaf ears, O closed ears, refusing to know 

The wreck of a life! 
Ye cheer fallen man with the very last breath; 
Ye hope against hope to the gateway of death: 
Why can ye not list to the message that saith, 
Lo! the greatest of all is Charity! 


Ye see not, ye dream not, the torturing grief 
Of one at your side! 
She suffers in silence, and finds no relief— 
Her tears she must hide! 
All wounded, all bleeding, the poor maiden heart, 
Yet swift as the Indian’s pitiless dart 
Your keen words are sent to the tenderest part— 
Though the greatest of all is Charity! 


Ye see not, ye feel not, the trials that chill 

A wife ‘neath her load. 
O’ertasked and o’erburdened, she struggles on still 

*Neath duty’s sharp goad. 
Ye know not the length that her daily round makes; 
Ye know not the cares that her feeble hand takes; 
Ye add your hard words, and the straining heart 

breaks— 
Though the greatest of all is Charity! 


Ye know not, unruffled, the battle for life 

A sister must wage; 
Ye know not, untempted, in what deadly strife 

Her heart must engage. 
She reaches the brink, but the chasm appalls; 
She clings with faint clutch to the slippery walls, 
But down come your doubts, like a blow, and she 

falls— 
Though the greatest of all is Charity! 


Ye heed not, proud hearts, the hopeless condition 
Of one who is lost: 
It may be in waves of tears and contrition 
Her poor soul is tossed. 
Your pitiless scorn keeps her back from your door, 
Your pitiless hand keeps her down evermore, 
Though the Saviour himself said, ‘Go, sin no more”— 
For the greatest of all is Charity! 


O woman, O woman, the earth’s sweetest flower, 
Creation’s bright crown! 
How can ye, how can ye, still cherish the power 
That holds your souls down? 
O fairest, for whom all our youthful hearts burn! 
O dearest, for whom all our aged eyes yearn! 
O ready for Paradise, could ye but Jearn 
That the greatest of all is Charity! 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From our Own CorrEsPonpeENT. ] 


eee have been few balls as yet, though it 
is predicted that they will be numerous in 
January and February. In the present state of 
society, when our rulers are sedate old men, din- 
ners and quiet receptions have taken the place 
of the noisy dancing-parties of the empire. The 
ladies, however, wear to these dinners and re- 
ceptions precisely the same dresses that they 
would wear to balls—clouds of tulle, crape, and 
gauze, embroidered with gold, silver, silk, and, 
above all, with long and flat jet beads, both white 
and black; for jet, though it has not been out 
of vogue long enough to be forgotten, reappears 
every where, on wrappings, on dresses of tulle, 
silk, or black crape, in the hair, on bonnets—in 
fine, on every thing. With these beads are em- 
broidered directly on the fabric galloon of dif- 
ferent widths and Greek or Arabian borders, 
The prettiest trimming of this kind that I have 
seen was of white jet, embroidered on a tunic 
of white silk crape, and worn over a skirt of 
orange faille, trimmed with white lace. The 
tunic was looped on the side with a scarf of 
broad orange ribbon, embroidered and fringed 
with white jet. Orange nasturtiums and white 
jet lilies of the valley in the hair. 

For evening dresses there are seen combina- 
tions of color which seem audacious, but which 
are so skillfully toned down and so ingeniously 
separated as to produce a most striking and 
beautiful effect. A dress of rose de Chine faille 
is about to be worn with a tunic of maize silk 
gauze. The rose dress is trimmed with flounces 
of white lace, which are separated from the ruche 
of white lace which forms the heading by broad 
maize folds. The maize tunic is trimmed in the 
same manner with white lace and rose folds. 
‘The same combination is made with bright green 
and maize, blue and pink, green and pink, gray 
and purple, ete. 

Nothing is less exclusive than the present 
fashion ; and as it does not adopt any thing ex- 
clusively, neither does it reject any thing, either 
as to the shape or material of garments or the 
combination of colors. A lady in these days 
does not study to be in the fashion, but to set a 
fashion for herself. There are as many long and 
scanty dresses worn as Louis XV. fronts, Louis 
XIV. trains, and Marie Antoinette toilettes. We 
even go much farther back in French history, 
and copy the Valois costume, with its deep col- 
lerettes, close gigot sleeves, and long waists. 
There is a perfect medley, a Babel-like confu- 
sion, in which all ages and epochs seem to be 
represented. The Henri ILI. bonnet salutes the 
Rabagas, and Marguerite de Valois bows to 
Madame de Pompadour. I defy any one to 
say, ‘Such a thing is not worn.” Every thing 


] is worn; every thing is in fashion. Never was 
there a reign of such diver: After all, it is 
only the reflex of our political situation. If 
Babel is in the drawing-rooms, it is also in the 
legislative halls. If women wear, one the cos- 
tume of the Directory, another that of the em- 
pire, a third that of the revolution, and a fourth 
that of the monarchy, it is in emulation of the 
mosaic Assembly which offers us Legitimists, 
Parliamentarians, a few Bonapartists, and far 
too many Jacobins, without forgetting a few 
escaped Communists. Order will come out of 
this chaos, it is to be hoped, but I shall believe 
in political unity on the day when I see unity in 
feminine toilettes, unity in fashion—in a word, 
uniformity, as of old, imposed on our sex, 
brought again under discipline. 

But it must be admitted that in an artistic 
point of view the dress of the present day is 
more interesting to the spectator, and in some 
respects more reasonable, than that of yore. In- 
stead of compelling all women to conform to 
one costume, each is now at liberty to choose 
what suits her best from the fashions of all ages. 

Feather trimmings are disputing popular favor 
with fur, and will soon take their place, inas- 
much as fur must be abandoned when spring 
comes in, while feathers may be worn much 
later. ‘They are used for silk, satin, and velvet. 

It is already to be foreseen that spring will 
usher in a rich display of passementeries, Bran- 
denburgs, cébles, olives, and agrafes of all sizes 
and shapes, new fringes, guipures, etc., all of 
wool as well as of silk. Among these fringes I 
have seen a very original one, in which ends of 
flat cord took the place of the twisted or un- 
twisted silk commonly used. These fringes are 
both light and heavy, both simple and loaded 
with ornament. 

But there are also, in spite of this profusion 
of trimmings, and perhaps even-on account of 
it, plain dresses, which are perhaps the most 
beautiful of all: a tunic with no other trimming 
than a plain hem, and simply looped in the back, 
whether the material be velvet, faille, or mere 
black alpaca. ‘he skirt over which this tunic 
is worn is trimmed only with a pleated flounce, 
which does not always extend all the way around 
the skirt. Indeed, the fashion of skirts pleated 
perpendicularly is so generally adopted and fol- 
lowed that it is simulated by those who dislike 
the excessive weight of skirts pleated in this 
manner. Black velvet ribbon is set perpendicu- 
larly on the front breadths of the skirt, and the 
flounce stops at each side of the bottom of this 
tablier. In general the tunic is open in front, so 
as to display the perpendicular pleats, whether 
real or simulated. 

Bridal dresses are invariably trimmed. Under 
the dress, of whatever material, is worn a petti- 
coat of white silk, trimmed with three or four 
rather narrow flounces, which are visible only in 
front. The front breadths of the dress are very 
plain, the fullness all being carried to the back, 
and arranged in such a manner as to form a 
pouf behind without sensibly diminishing the 
train. A bunch of orange blossoms is set at the 
belt, to which is attached a long cordon of the 
same flowers, which is fastened near the pouf, 
and falls thence over the train. ‘The waist is 
always high, with small basques in the back and 
points in front. There is no over-skirt except 
the illusion veil, which is long and full enough 
to envelop the whole figure. ‘Lhe dress is 
caught up a little, so as to show the flounces of 
the white silk petticoat. 

Many more woolen than silk dresses are worn 
in the street. On the other hand, velvet dresses 
were never worn so much at home, for dinners 
and small gatherings, as now. Black velvet is 
no longer confined to full-dress occasions; and 
the same is true with velvet of dark colors, 
‘hese dresses are often open in front, over a 
tablier of satin or moiré, and the sides of the 
velvet dress, which are fastened to the tablier, 
are trimmed with black lace, either narrow or 
very wide; in the latter case it is set on in co- 
quilles. Instead of lace, ruches of ribbon, or 
even of silk gauze harmonizing in color, are 
sometimes used, when the tablier is also trimmed 
with pleated flounces or ruches of silk gauze, 

Alsacian fichus, of black or colored crépe de 
Chine, trimmed with white lace, and carelessly 
tied in front, are much worn over waists of all 
kinds, whether low, high, or half high. They 
are very convenient in many cases, among others 
when a low waist would be too dressy. 

Emmevine Rarmonp. 














THE WRONG ANSWER. 


ie the old days, forty years ago, when country 
teachers boarded round from family to family, 
and when a dozen young men and women about 
midway in their teens might be found in every 
well-to-do rustic school-house during the winter 
term, young William Gladstone, now Judge 
.Gladstone, of the United States Supreme Court, 
was school-teacher in the Bound Brook neigh- 
borhood. ‘The young man, then reading law, 
comprehended that’ school-teaching would re- 
plenish his purse, and need not greatly interfere 
with his studies. 

Our hero, making his way to the best school 
district in the adjoining town, found the principal 
trustee, and confidently made application for the 
yacant situation of pedagogue for the four and a 
half months, autumn and winter. 

“Yes, young man, yes, I know all about 
you,” answered the sharp old trustee. ‘‘ You're 
Square Gladstone’s son, and college bred, so we 
can calculate that you've got learning enough to 
suit us; but that don’t say nothing against flirt- 
ing! Now last winter the whole deestrict was 
pestered with flying rumors about love-making 
down there to the school. First it was one girl 
and then another the master wanted, and of 
course all the great boys followed suit. But 


come spring nothing had taken root deep enough 
to go on growing in warm weather. Now this 
year, mind, I am going to set my foot down 
against all that. You can have the school, and 
welcome, if you give me a pledge that you won’t 
introduce courting as a fine art, taught either by 
precept nor yet by example. If you can be sure 
you have the nerve to set your face against all 
billing and cooing, you are the man we want ex- 
actly. We old fogies are not altogether against 
a young man’s paying attentions and marrying 
at the proper time, when he really means it, but 
the trustees, to a man, have made up their minds 
that last year’s doings can’t be repeated in our 
school. Now, then, young square, what have 
you got to say about it?” 

Young Gladstone’s face beamed as sunnily as 
a May morning during this little harangue. He 
wheeled about, his open, laughing eye looking 
straight into the intensely earnest face of the 
trustee, and answered, frankly, ‘‘I give you my 
solemn pledge, Sir, not to flirt with the pretty 
girls, to teach the boys by example to be as ex- 
emplary in this respect as the quietest old gen- 
tleman in the neighborhood, and as far as I can 
consistently, I don’t mind agreeing to add a very 
little precept also now and then.” 

«That ‘ll do nicely.” 

“T intend to go on with my studies in leisure 
hours, and shall be altogether too busy myself 
for flirtations or for love-making.” 

“Itis a bargain. I engage you out of hand 
to begin the school from next Monday to the 
last Monday in October!” cried the delighted 
trustee, pulling at the great button on the front 
of his coat with such vigor that the weak threads 
snapped asunder. 

‘The younger gentleman ratified the contract. 

**You mean to get admitted to the bar next 
year, I calculate, Mr. Gladstone?” 

**So I hope, Sir, if I am successful.” 

“Exactly. Nothing like real business to keep 
a youngster as steady as is respectable, and that 
is all we old fellows care about.” ‘This time the 
undermined button gave way suddenly at the 
energetic pull of the trustee’s great thumb and 
finger. The good man sat looking down at it 
a little ruefully. ‘‘ Curious,” he mused, half 
to himself. ‘‘ Wife will know now that I am 
pleased. I generally sacrifice that button on the 
altar of the very highest satisfaction. ‘That, 
now, is a trick started with the school lessons, 
as low down as the spelling-book. Mebby it 
come in with the first primer.” 

In due time the school began. It may be as 
well to say just here that the new master was im- 
mensely popular all winter, both with the pupils 
and with the all-powerful trustees. Our young 
friend thought it would be the easiest thing in 
the world to keep his agreement in a quite ex- 
emplary manner. All his days he had been suf- 
ficiently popular with scores of charming young 
ladies without undue flirting, and at present his 
thoughts were not at all fixed upon matrimony. 

But ‘‘ young Squire Gladstone” had not yet 
seen Susie Auber. She was his best and most 
charming pupil—a distracting little beauty, with 
dimples, brown eyes, graceful, winsome ways, 
laughter like music, and a voice always sweeter 
than the ripple of a meadow brooklet. The very 
first night of the first school day Susie Auber 
stepped bodily down into his embryo lawyer 
dreams, moving about among “ Higgins versus 
Babcock,” both of her plump white hands full 
of deeds, contracts, and old wills, which made 
him think of the Day of Judgment; and directly 
after she was teaching the children about legal 
tenures, which changed to nouns, verbs, tens, 
hundreds, and all the rest, down to A B C’s; 
and the girlish hands were much prettier than 
the law papers which she held in them, though 
these were crammed full both of law and learning. 

The next night Susie's face was shining like a 
transparency in every writing-book as the master 
set the copies; and when he thought of shutting 
it up in his desk, Susie herself flew out from the 
opening lid, as bright and as swift as a sun- 
beam, springing directly into the centre of his 
own heart. He woke himself up by saying 
aloud, ‘‘If she wishes to stay there, I certainly 
shall never object.” 

After such a beginning what could we expect? 
It will not do to say that the fickle young man 
spent his winter in studying this absorbing girl 
much more diligently than he ever pored over 
his law-books. He never thought of studying 
Susie or of understanding her; but he did think 
about her ten times oftener than he thought of 
any thing else—if rose-colored reverie may be 
dignified with a name so profound—always de- 
ciding in his own mind that she was incompara- 
bly the sweetest, dearest little being in the uni- 
verse, and that she was becoming yet more and 
more engaging every day, as she developed in 
beautiful womanliness under his very careful 
tuition. 

Whenever this sunshiny pupil was away from 
school for a day, the whitewashed walls of the 
school-room looked as dingy as the blackboard 
in the eyes of the disgusted master. All the 
children had poor lessons, and were wonderfully 
stupid in catching his explanations. In those 
days the heavy boys’ boots scraping the rough 
floor grated upon his nerves; the dresses and 
manners of the girls were hopelessly sony 
fied; and all the little ones had influenza. In 
those days the master studied diligently all 
through the nooning, even while he munched 
pie and bread-and-butter for lunch; but if any 
curious eye had looked over his shoulder, it 
might have discovered a little pencil drawing of 
Susie Auber’s face doing duty as book-mark be- 
tween the ponderous pages of Blackstone. 

And what of the young girl herself? Can one 
be the object of so much earnest devotion with- 
out knowing it? Hardly. Pledges and good 
resolutions are rarely strong enough to bind 
glances from adoring eyes, and to hold the tones 
of a voice in fetters, At least there are ul 











ed moments when these will slip the leash to enjoy 
a brief moment of delightful freedom. 

For ‘he first six weeks of school Susie felt 
sure thet, she was becoming very dear to the 
young ¢..cher; as a natural consequence, the 
teacher was fast becoming very dear also to 
his sympathetic pupil. It was her right. He 
had spent a fortnight of that time as boarder at 
her father’s house, and in her own mind she was 
entirely assured that her parents believed in the 
young man as a very eligible party for general 
family adoption. ‘Then our Susie had not been 
bright and pretty all her life for nothing. She 
expected every young gentleman of her acquaint- 
ance to be a little fascinated as a matter of course, 
But in this case she was not perversely disin- 
clined to something more serious and more per- 
manent. 4 

The months went by, yet the master had be- 
come more reserved or shy than in the begin- 
ning. He had always chatted freely and cor- 
dially with his pupils, and in this excellent habit 
he still continued; but there had been no ad- 
vances in love-making. Susie was piqued—per- 
haps a trifle indignant—with a growing sense of 
being somehow wronged and defrauded. Either 
the master sometimes looked too much, or he 
said altogether too little; and the child found 
herself quite unable to solve the puzzle. 

It was only a fortnight now before the school 
would close, yet no progress had been made. 
‘They met one evening, unexpectedly to both, 
at the house of a neighbor. When it was 
time to return home, Mr. Gladstone could hard- 
ly do less than to act as attendant; but that half 
hour in the bewitching presence, with all its 
school-girlishness laid aside, had entirely over- 
come his prudent resolution to delay the period 
of his love-making. He forgot that Susie had 
shared none of the golden reveries in which he 
had lived all winter, and where in his thought 
she had reigned as queen of a realm sacred to 
themselves. Delighted, excited, and irrepress- 
ibly in earnest as they left the house, quite 
too hastily and abruptly he asked her to be- 
come his wife. 

Susie was startled; her best feelings received 
a shock. To become engaged without any of 
those sweet preliminaries of which she had al- 
ways shyly dreamed, seemed like a perversion of 
right. Spirited and wayward, without taking 
time to consider, she said no promptly, perhaps a 
little indignantly. 

Even then it might all have come right dur- 
ing the ten minutes’ walk which followed; but 
unluckily they were overtaken by a party of chat- 
tering young people. Mr. Gladstone, in his pres- 
ent reckless mood, kept them in merry conversa- 
tion till they left Susie at her own door, when he 
turned back alone into the darkness and tramped 
over the frozen ground, feeling a kind of satis- 
faction, as though he were stamping out all the 
remnants of sentiment in his own chilled heart. 
Susie, shut up in the darkness of her room, re- 
pented at leisure. Evidently at the bottom of 
this odd style of wooing there was an intense 
sincerity. Why, then, had all this happened? 
and could they remain still at cross-purposes ? 
Could two people throw away happiness so per- 
versely ? 

The next day she found that they undoubt- 
edly could. Something still and lifeless in the 
manner of the young teacher toward herself 
chilled the blood in her veins, making reconcil- 
iation seem impossible. Her smiles fell like 
moonlight upon an iceberg. 

So the days crept slowly on. Every body was. 
demonstrative of their regrets at the approach- 
ing close of the school term; but the teacher, 
and one pupil at least, would have given much 
to feel that it was well over at oneg.and forever. 
To meet every day as before seemed to both of 
them too severe a lesson in self-eonttol. They 
counted the days, and at night they were both 
sincerely thankful that there was one less. Their 
estrangement grew with every thing which oc- 
curred. Neither looked willingly in the face of 
the other, or exchanged a syllable more than 
was necessary between teacher and scholar; but 
two young hearts were both aching sorely. 

And now there were but two more days to 
the close of the school. These over, they could 
go their several ways again, each learning to 
bear alone the sharp sting of that painful but 
not easily forgotten past. Alas! how often has 
this happened before! 

“*Good-night, Square Auber, and ladies both 
of you,” said the principal trustee, stumbling 
into the little sitting-room of the family, and rub- 
bing his unmittened fingers with zest. ‘This 
spring weather is colder than a real winter, I 
calculate. When every thing snaps like icicles, 
then the cold seems brittle and dry; but this 
wet cold is terrible!” 

Once comfortably seated and warmed, the 
trustee began afresh : 

“Well, we have had a good school this win- 
ter. Every body admits that. The young man 
was the right sort. The truth is, between you 
and me, if Miss Susie there can keep a secret, I 
pledged the young fellow, to begin with, that he 
would set his face like a flint against school court- 
ing and all that. No flirtations heard of this 
winter! It has worked like a charm. The 
scholars never learned so much before in one 
winter, in my opinion; eh, Susie?” 

“Perhaps not,” answered the girl, quietly. 
But her heart was in her throat. Was that the 
reason, then, or any part of the reason, for the 
unwitting glances which had first won her heart 
without a word, only to toss it away at last upon 
the point of a word too abruptly spoken? Susie 
didn’t know. ‘There was nothing which could 
help her to decide. But she formed a plan 
which aroused all the courage in her heart, 
kindling fresh light in her eyes that flashed from 
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mean ?” he began to ask himself, and to look 
doubtfully. This question waited a solution. — 

They were to have a review in geography in 
the afternoon. ? 

“* What cape south of Greenland ?” c~»stioned 
the master. i 

‘Cape Lookout,” answered Susie, prorfptly 
and steadily. ‘ 

The color leaped rosily into the white brow of 
the master ; his eye glanced on to the next pupil. 

“ Cape Farewell,” was the wondering response. 
Susie never had missed before in geography. 

“Cape Farewell?” echoed Susie, in a low tone, 
a look of regret at her failure written over every 
line of her pretty face. 

«* Where is Cape Lookout ?” asked the teacher 
of the next pupil. 

‘* ast of North Carolina.” 

«What other cape east of North Carolina?” 

“Cape Fear.” 

**Yes. Many of the prominent capes have 
significant names like these,” said the master, 
in his pleasant, instructive tone.. It was his cus- 
tom to make the lessons interesting by remarks 
like this. 

On went the questions down the line of a long 
class, and once more it was Susie’s turn, “* What 
cape south of Ireland ?” 

**Cape of Good Hope,” smiled Susie, inno- 


cently. Every body laughed. “Oh no! J 
have given the wrong answer. I did that once 
before,” added Susie, deliberately. ‘‘It is Cape 


Clear.” 

“Certainly, Cape Clear,” affirmed the master. 
‘Whether it signifies fair weather, the last tie to 
the land behind, or whether it is named as a 
warning against hidden rocks, I can not say.” 

“«T think the Jaw requires the best construc- 
tion to be put on every thing, unless there is good 
reason to the contrary,” retorted Susie, saucily, 
and with a little defiant laugh. 

“¢Tell me the names of the principal countries 
of Europe,” said the master, turning hastily to 
the next in class, his face at red-heat, and his 
voice crisp and cutting. It was nearly the last 
day ; studying was over ; the reins of government 
had been held rather loosely since the morning ; 

‘et now the girls opened their eyes frowning at 
the naughty classmate; and one boy nudged 
another with the audible whisper, ‘‘Susie is 
chaffing the master.” 

The master closed the examination after half 
a dozen more questions; yet every body noticed 
that his vexation was extremely short-lived. He 
smiled at the little ones who stumbled wofully 
over mental arithmetic in their eagerness to get 
out of school early, as he promised, if they would 
give close attention ; and he excused all mistakes 
in the most genial manner possible. Susie caught 
a glint of sunshine and forgiveness in his eye, 
and was satisfied. 

That evening Mr. Gladstone spent with Susie ; 
and though he never repeated the old question, 
and Susie never gave the right answer, yet they 
must have learned how to compromise their mu- 
tual grievances; for only last week they cele- 
brated the fortieth anniversary of their wedding 
in the presence of children and grandchildren. 
All is well that ends well; but it is currently un- 
derstood that the spirited Mrs. Gladstone has 
claimed and received ample payment for all Jack 
of the usual graceful courtesies of the courting 
days. Defrauded of a just preliminary amount 
of such attentions, her claim has been running 
at interest ever since—the portly judge, like a 
chivalrous gentleman as he is, having been for 
these forty years as tenderly attentive to his still 
bonny wife as any young lover. He has judi- 
cially decided that the old debt being of a kind 
which in the nature of the case can never be re- 
paid as to the principal, it must lie against him 
as @ perpetual claim forever. 





SOIREES AT THE GERMAN 
COURT. 


HE musical and artistic soirées that take 
place from time to time at the Emperor's 
palace in Berlin, when the great salons are 
crowded by a brilliant and fashionable assem- 
blage, are eagerly sought after by foreigners. It 
is, however, not as easy a matter to gain admit- 
tance to these soirées as it is to attend a concert 
at Steinway Hall, or a performance of Italian 
opera at the Academy of Music. The plan on 
which the invitations are given out might be 
aptly stated in the words, ‘‘Many are called, but 
few are chosen.” 

It is the duty of the Lord Chamberlain of the 
Emperor, Colonel Count von Perponcher-Sed- 
lintzki, to take proper care that the court eti- 
quette prescribed for these entertainments is 
rigidly adhered to in all its details. The Em- 
peror himself makes ont a list of those who are 
to receive an ‘‘invitation” or ‘‘ order” to attend 
the soirée. This important document his Maj- 
esty hands to the Lord Chamberlain, who, in his 
turn, imparts the names of the “elect” to an 
officer of the imperial household. Upon this 
official devolves the duty of informing each of 
the personages whose names appear on the list 
that his or her presence is desired at court on a 
certain evening. ‘The members of the imperial 
family, as well as those princes or sovereigns who 
happen to be in Berlin at the time, are invited 
(geladen), while foreign embassadors, members 
of the cabinet, Mr. Botho von Huelsen, the 
general superintendent of the royal theatres in 
Berlin, and, in short, all those who lay claim to 
the honor of being considered courféhig, are 
ordered (befohlen). 

The guests generally begin to arrive at about 
nine o'clock. Full evening dress is, of course, 
de rigueur, and it is hardly necessary to say that 
about the entire assemblage there is an air of 
marked culture and refinement. 

‘The musical part of the soirée is under the di- 
rection of the royal Obercapellmeister and court 


pianist, Mr. W. Taubert, and commences at ten 
o'clock precisely. Only the very best musical 
talent, both vocal and instrumental, is heard 
at these entertainments. The first part of the 
programme consists of some choice instrumental 
music, executed by a small but well-trained or- 
chestra, each member of which is an artist on 
his instrument. The selections performed com- 
prise some of the most delicious outpourings of 
celebrated composers. During the second part 
of the programme the vocalists make their ap- 
pearance. All the talented singers lay claim to 
the title ‘‘artist,” and, as far as ability is con- 
cerned, they certainly deserve the honor of being 
called “ court singers.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that for the past 
few years Madame Pauline Lucca has been the 
bright particular star of these concerts, before 
whose effulgence all lesser luminaries paled. 
Among the lady singers she invariably bore off 
the honors. It is now several years since the 
renowned prima donna, by a royal decree, re- 
ceived the appointment of Kammersdngerin, 
This is the highest honor which in Prussia can 
be conferred upon any singer. Until recently 
Madame Lucca shared in this honor with the 
well-known songstress Madame Mathilde Mal- 
linger and the celebrated tenors Messrs. Nie- 
mann and Wachtel. 

The duty imposed on Madame Lucca by her ap- 
pointment as court singer was to sing in all royal 
court concerts. Her position as Kammerséngerin 
was an agreeable one, and the little prima donna 
was a great favorite both with the Emperor and 
Empress. From his Majesty the Emperor she 
received many costly presents. Shortly before 
leaving Germany en route for the United States 
he presented her with a pair of ear-rings, formed 
of gigantic pearls, oyster-shaped, and studded 
with brilliants of the purest water. The Em- 
press gave her a splendid pearl necklace, all the 
pearls being Oriental. 

Unsere kleine Pauline was never allowed to 
miss any of the soirées given at the Emperor’s 
palace. But even in the presence of the impe- 
rial family and other distinguished personages, 
constituting the créme de la créme of Berlin so- 
ciety, the prima donna retained her well-known 
naiveté and frankness. Many instances could 
be cited in proof of this assertion, but we will 
mention only one, which can be relied on as true. 

Last winter, at one of these soirées, the Lord 
Chamberlain, Colonel Count von Perponcher- 
Sedlintzki, informed Madame Lucca that his 
Majesty wished to see her. ‘The court singer of 
his imperial highness replied, with a roguish 
smile, ‘‘ When gentlemen want to see me they 
generally come to me.” The Lord Chamberlain 
communicated to the Emperor the tenor of Ma- 
dame Lucca’s reply, but his Majesty, far from 
being offended by the language of the bold prima 
donna, laughed quite heartily, went up to Ma- 
dame Lucca, and remained some time in conver- 
sation with her. 

It is a well-known fact that all professional 
engagements entered into by Madame Lucca 
contain a stipulation which relieves her from 
filling a part in any of the operas of Wagner. A 
clause to this effect had been also inserted in her 
contract with the management of the Berlin Royal 
Opera, and the determined prima donna rigidly 
adhered to her resolution—i. e., to avoid Richard 
Wagner's larynx-destroying scores. Indeed, it 
is said she has refused to sing an air from Tann- 
hduser when the Emperor in person requested 
her to do so. ‘This fact sufficiently proves her 
great dislike of ‘‘ the music of the future.” 

‘The routine of the soirées at the Emperor's 
palace is always the same. Punctually at eleven 
o'clock the concert is over. It is a rule, pre- 
scribed by the etiquette of the court, that during 
the performance the audience refrain from mani- 
festing outward signs of approval or displeasure. 
Consequently no hissing or clapping of hands is 
ever indulged in by any one present, and it is 
only occasionally that the Empress utters, in a 
subdued tone, the words ‘‘ charmant !” or ** mag- 
nifique!” 

After the close of the concert the fair artistes 
who have sustained a part in the programme are 
presented to the Empress and to the other ladies 
of the imperial family, before whom they have to 
make their customary bow, and, in their turn, 
receive the stereotyped congratulations which 
are invariably bestowed upon them by the au- 
gust personages. The Emperor also regularly 
addresses to the singers who enjoy the honor of 
presentation a few complimentary words relative 
to their artistic merits. 

Soon after the concert is over a curtain rises 
in the background of the salon, and discloses to 
the view of the assemblage a handsomely fitted 
up little stage. The performance of a French 
vaudeville is then generally gone through with. 
This concludes the evening's programme. 

Precisely at twelve o’clock the Lord Chamber- 
lain announces that supper is ready. It is only 
when Colonel Count yon Perponcher-Sedlintzki 
makes this communication to the Emperor that 
his Majesty gives him the names of the select 
few of the assembled personages who, in the lan- 
guage of the court etiquette, are to be ‘‘ ordered” 
to stay to supper (zur Tafel befohlen). Those 
whom the Lord Chamberlain passes by in si- 
lence now quietly make their exit. 

In this connection we will mention a pe- 
culiar fact which will interest our fair readers. 
It was the Kammerséngerin, Madame Pauline 
Lucca, who was ‘‘ ordered” to attend the soirée— 
i.e., to fill a part in the musical programme. 
She was also invariably one of the favorite few 
who were honored with the “order” to stay to 
supper. But it was not the Kammerséngerin, 
Madame Pauline Lucca, it was the Baroness 
von Rhaden, who was shown to her seat at the 
table. 

The Emperor and Empress generally with- 
draw about one o'clock, and soon after the guests 
also take their departure, 
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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own Corresronpent. ] 


Dean Stanley’s Victory.—Lady Beaconsfield. — The 
Coming K.—Winchester’s “‘ Last.”—The Laureate’s 
Question. 

HE religious world in England and that of 
our metropolitan clubs have not many mat- 
ters in common, but the late appointment of 

Dean Stanley to be a select preacher before the 

University of Oxford has been debated in our 

smoking-rooms as warmly, if not as bitterly, as 

by the professed theologians. The dean is very 
popular in London, not only by reason of his 
eloquence, which is considerable, but because he 
is known to have a large heart. His preaching 
in Westminster Abbey upon the death of Dickens 
was thought by small people to be a desecra- 
tion of that national temple, though to you in 
America, probably, it would have seemed there 
could have been nothing more in accordance 
with the fitness of things, and we ourselves are 
getting broader views of these matters. The 
dean perceived, as Lord Jeffrey did, that the 
great novelist’s works ‘‘had done more good, 
fostered more kindly feelings, and prompted 
more positive acts of benevolence than could be 
traced to all the pulpits in Christendom,” and he 
honored his memory accordingly in the proper 
place; but our ecclesiastical sounding-boards 
are not accustomed to reverberate the praises of 
mere writers: it is necessary for a prince, or at 
all events a politician, to die to evoke them, and 
the dean’s conduct shocked Mrs. Grundy and 

“‘conventional” Charchmen of all sorts. It is 

probable that if the votes of the country clergy 

had not been overbalanced by those of the lay 

Masters of Arts, who for once were moved to 

leave London and run down to give him their 

suffrages, Oxford would have rejected Stanley. 

Of course her acceptance of him by no means 

implies approval of his latitudinarian tendencies : 

he is latitudinarian, and but for that circum- 
stance would long ago have been a bishop; as it 
was, nothing but the personal influence of the 

Queen—whose favorite maid of honor he mar- 

ried—could have made him Dean of West- 

minster. Every one admits that much; but the 
ground which his supporters took at Oxford was 
that a Church which boasts itself as ‘‘ catholic” 
and comprehensive, and which includes Dean 

Close and Dr. Pusey within its limits, has cer- 

tainly also room for Dean Stanley. The result 

of the contest has given the most unqualified 
satisfaction to the general public. 

The Viscountess Beaconsfield, Mr. Disraeli’s 
wife, was buried yesterday. She was greatly his 
senior (eighty-one), and when she married him 
was of mature years, a widow, and very wealthy. 
If death were not itself a quencher of all mirth, it 
would raise a smile to mark the attempts on the 
part of the press to build up a domestic romance 
upon these commonplace materials. Her lady- 
ship was not that political aid-de-camp to her hus- 
band which our politicians’ wives often prove them- 
selves to be. She could not fix a wavering support- 
er by her smile, far less win over an opponent; but 
she was an excellent wife, and is said to have 
been devoted to her husband. An anecdote is 
told of her which, though not without a flavor of 
the ridiculous, has a touch of the heroic also. On 
a great ‘‘ party night” at the House of Commons, 
when driving down with Mr. Disraeli to Westmin- 
ster, she pinched her finger severely in the carriage 
door, yet never spoke of it lest pity for her should 
interfere with the oratorical effort that was about 
to be demanded from her husband. What was 
really most significant about her, however, was 
the title which her Majesty conferred upon her, 
and which Disraeli decdined for himself, as Peel 
had done before him. _ Was it, in the for- 
mer’s case, that he felt that Benjamin Disraeli 
would always be a far greater man than a fire- 
new peer, or did he really despise that hereditary 
order which, while belauding in his books and 
affecting to champion in the senate, he has real- 
ly done more to humiliate than any politician of 
his time? Peel refused a peerage, as some say, 
because, cotton-spinner as he was, and notwith- 
standing that bitter saying that ‘‘it took three 
generations to make a gentleman,” he knew that 
the title could add no dignity to him; as others 
say, because he foresaw that the son who was to 
succeed him would prove any thing but a ‘“‘ mor- 
al support” to the hereditary system. 

The year’s end, as you know, is with us the 
season for shooting shillings’ worths of literary 
rubbish, in the shape of Christmas numbers, upon 
the public, though certainly not ‘over their 
heads ;” indeed, the object of the compilers of 
these brochures seems to be to write down to the 
lowest level of the intellectual capacity of their 
readers. Well, there is this year a certain Christ- 
mas number, entitled Zhe Coming K., in no 
way an exception to the rest as regards wit or 
wisdom, but which has attained, I am told, an 
enormous circulation from its flying its shafts at 
that very high personage whom our gilt youth 
entitle ‘‘ Wales.” It is undeniable, I fear, that 
since his illness H.R.H. has been “going on” 
in his old courses at a greater rate than ever. 
Perhaps it is the rebound from the public thanks- 
giving, which I always told you was ‘‘a little 
too much of a good thing,” and must have as- 
tonished the convalescent himself beyond every 
body.’ ~ 
“The devil was sick; the devil a monk would be: 

The devil was well; the devil a monk was he.” 


And upon this last circumstance The Com- 
ing K. has been founded. It is not sold, I be- 
lieve, at the railway stations: the virtuous and 
conservative ‘‘ W. H. Smith & Sons,” who have 
the monopoly of the book-stalls, will have noth- 
ing to do with it, and its being so far an outlaw- 
ed work of course only increases its popularity ; 
but the straw shows which way the wind blows, 
and it is marvelous how so soon after that 
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this, which is in fact a personal lampoon on 
** Wales,” should become the rage. In the form 
of a sustained parody upon the Idy/s of the 
King this precious production paints ‘* Guelpho 
the Gay,” whose brand is not, as Arthur's was, 
Excalibur. 
“Whose brand is Henry Clay—brave brand to smoke, 
mon Rot to smite: another one in store 
‘rade-mark triangular, 'twould cost a crown 
To counterfeit) Bass X calibre.” 
I copy out for you the dedication : 
These to his memory—since he held them dear, 
Perchance as finding there unwittingly 
Some picture of himself—I dedicate, 
I dedicate, I consecrate with smiles— 
These Idle Lays. 
Indeed, He seemed to me 
Scarce other than my own ideal liege, 
Who did not muchly care to trouble take; 


But his concern was, comfortable ease; 


To dress in well-cut tweeds, in doeskin suits, 
In pants of patterns marvelous to see; 
‘To smoke good brands; to quaff rare vintages; 
To feed himself with dainty meats withal; 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade; 
To toy with what Nerwa calls her hair; 
And, in a general way, to happy be, 
If possible, and always debonair; 
Who spake few wise things; did’ some foolish ones; 
Who was 8 good-hearted, and ‘by no means stiff; 
Who loved himself as well as any man; 
He who throughout his realms to their last isle 
Was known full well, whose portraiture was found 
In ev'ry album, ; 
. . . . . . 
Thou noble Father of her kings to be— 
Ifpfate so wills it,O most potent K——! 
The patron once of Polo and of Poole, 
Of actors and leviathan “ comiques;” 
Once dear to Science as to Art; once dear 
To Sanscrit erudition as to either; 
Dear to thy country in a double sense; 
Dear to purveyors; ay, a liege, indeed, 
Beyond all titles, and a household name, 
Hereafter, through all times, Guelpho the Gay! 
Another literary production of a very differ- 
ent kind from The Coming K. is also making 
another kind of sensation—namely, Middle- 
march, It is said that the enormous sum of 
£7000 was paid for Romola (a story which, with 
all its power, is by far the least popular of Mrs. 
Lewis’s books), and that report has doubtless 
combined with the extraordinary merit of her 
productions to make them ‘‘the most looked- 
for” in our modern literature. It is generally 
conceded that Middlemarch is the wisest of all 
her works—a sort of philosophic Cranford on a 
larger canvas, but, like it, without a sufficient 
backbone of “story.” On this account the pub- 
lication of it at intervals of two months had to 
be abandoned, and the remaining volumes is- 
sued more rapidly. What Browning's Ring and 
the Book is (only a great deal more) in poetry, 
Middlemarch is in prose: it is absolutely ex- 
haustive, yet, at the same time, there seems no 
reason why it should not have gone on forever. 
The opinion of the many is, on the whole, and 
taking into account its great expectations, fa- 
vorable; the opinion of the few and thoughtful, 
immensely favorable. What jars upon them is 
the sadness and hopelessness of its philosophy— 
which, however, was not unlooked for—and oc- 
casionally an almost painful suggestion of effort. 
The enormous building, at one time Crock- 
ford’s Club-house, in St. James Street, which I 
told you had been purchased by the proprietor 
of the Daily Telegraph, is at last definitely an- 
nounced to be intended for a club-honse, to be 
called the Junior Reform. Its site is the finest 
for such a purpose in London, and, notwithstand- 


.ing the enormous outlay necessary for its adapta- 


tion, I believe it will prove a financial success. 
The half of the building was at one time the St. 
James Club, and very curious was it to behold 
the dingy splendors of those magnificent rooms 
wherein the former ‘‘ Wales” and the knights 
of his ‘‘table round” had lost their hundreds of 
thousands: it would have cost a fortune even to 
regild the ceilings, and nothing of the sort was 
attempted. ‘The discipline of the club, too, was 
lax, from which circumstance occurred the fol- 
lowing incident, which I suppose is almost un- 
paralleled in club life. Some friend had asked 
me to dine there after the Derby, and while we 
were in the smoking-room there entered an ac- 
quaintance of his, who thus addressed him : 
“They call this place a club, Brown, yet, would 
you believe it, there is no lobster-salad to be got 
here on the Derby day?” ‘‘ That is shameful, 
my good fellow ; but why did you not ‘ back your 
bill’ and complain to the committee ?” ‘‘ Well, 
so I would,” returned the other, with a slight look 
of confusion—the merest blush—‘ only, you see, 
the deuce of it is that J don't belong to the club.” 

Let me atone for narrating that sad piece of 
impudence by speaking of bishops. ‘The Bishop 
of Winchester, who when of Oxford was held 
to be the most eloquent on the bench, and the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, who does not 
enjoy a similar reputation, happened to meet on 
the same public platform. When Winchester 
had addressed the assembly at great length and 
with much applause, Gloncester and Bristol 
thought it better net to evoke comparison. 
“Really, brother,” said be, “I think you have 
said all that can be said, and, besides, the peo- 
ple do not expect a speech from me, for, see, 
they are beginning to go away.” “That shows 
they do expect it,” said Winchester, 

There is also an excellent story afloat about 
Alfred Tennyson. One Sunday evening, while 
staying with a certain admirer of his who loved 
his works not wisely though so well, he was be- 
sought to read Maud aloud, which he did in his 
deep, sonorous voice, to the great edification of 
the company. Presently, when he came to the 
verse, 

” «Birds in the high Hall-garden 
When twilight was falling, 
Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 
They were crying and calling.” 
“What birds were those, Sir, do you think ?” 
suddenly inquired the poet of his host. ‘* Well 
—dear me, Mr. ‘fennyson—let me see—why, 
they mu ve been nightingales, of course.” 
‘ich they doubt- 
London, 
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VISCOUNTESS BEACONSFIELD. 


HE Right Honorable Mary Anne Disraeli, 
Viscountess Beaconsfield, of Beaconsfield, 

in the County of Bucks, a peeress in her own 
right, was the only daughter of Captain John 
Viney Evans, R.N., of Brampford-Speke, Dev- 
onshire, and niece of the late General Sir James 
, K.C.B., C.B., of Taynton Manor, Glouces- 
re, whose heir at law she became. Her 
ladyship was married, firstly, in 1815, to Wynd- 
ham Lewis, Esq., M.P., of Greenmeadow, Gla- 
morganshire, who died, without leaving issue, in 
March, 1838 ; and secondly, in September, 1839, 
to Benjamin Disraeli, Esq., then M.P. for Maid- 
stone, ‘The union proved a very happy one, and 
Mr. Disraeli has taken many opportunities of tes- 
tifying openly to the warmth and depth of his 
feeling for his wife. He dedicated his novel of 
Sybil to her in graceful words. Again, in a 
public speech at Edinburgh, in 1867, he spoke 
of his partner as ‘that gracious lady to whom 
he owed so much of the happiness and success 
of his life;” and when her Majesty, in 1868, 
raised Mrs. Disraeli to the peerage, it was felt 
that she could not have bestowed an honor more 
likely to be appreciated by the husband, who, 
from a comparatively humble position, had at- 
tained at that time to the office of the first 
ister of the crown, Mr. Disraeli was about 
visit Glasgow for the purpose of being for- 
mally inducted as Lord Rector of the Univer- 
sity, but was obliged to decline on account of 
the critical state of Lady Beaconsfield’s health, 
which had been for some time in an unsatisfac 
tory condition, After a protracted illnes 
died at noon on Sunday, December 15, and 
buried on the following Thursday in the family 
vault in Hughenden church, The ceremony 
differed little from a humble village funeral, and 
touching in its simplici ‘The weather was 
very wet; nevertheless Mr. Disraeli walked bare- 





























































































































headed through the 
rain, and reverent~ 
ly followed the re- 
mains of the late 
partner of his life to 
the vault. Several 
beautiful wreaths of 
flowers were placed 
on the coffin, Lady 
Beaconsfield _ was 
much beloved in 
Hughenden, where 
her simple deeds of 
kindness and char- 
ity toward the poor 
and sick, and her 
graceful _ affection 
for her husband, will 
not easily be forgot- 
ten. The engray- 
ing which we give 
herewith was copied 
from a portrait in 
ssion of Mr. 
The Lon- 
don Times says of 
Lady Beaconsfield : 
“The secret of the 
spell she held her 
husband, Disraeli, 
by was a simple one: 
she loved him with 

















soul, she believed in 
him above all men, 
and he appreciated 
at its real worth that 
single-minded self- 





8 icing devotion. 
It is difficult to over- 
rate the strength 
and support given 

















THE LATE VISCOUNTESS BEACONSFIELD, 





by unstinted love like that, and few, we suspect, 
appreciate it more than those who would seem 
to need it the least. It is neither counsel nor 
sparkle, but observant, ready sympathy, that a 
man of energy and self-reliance longs for in 
moments of exhaustion and depression, and the 
more impassable the mask he wears, the greater 
the relief of being able to drop it in private. 
Lady Beaconsfield was very far from being a 
reserved woman. She must have often talked 
too fast and freely for her husband’s liking ; oc- 
casionally the expressions of her artless admi- 
ration of him were caught up and colored, to 
be circulated as ‘‘ good stories” at dinner-tables ; 
but the intuitive instinct of her affection set a 
seal on her lips in the minutest matters where 
her talk might do him an injury. She was very 
much in his confidence, and she was never known 
to betray it. Except for subtle influences of the 
home she made him, the help she brought was 
passive rather than active from first to last. All 
he had asked was fair play for his talents at the 
start; her fortune had given him that, and he 
did the rest for himself.” 








SEEDS OF GERANIUM. 


ROFESSOR HANSTEIN has made some 

interesting observations on the seeds of sey- 
eral species of the plant known as ‘stork’s- 
bill” (Geranium). He has ascertained that they 
enter the soil somewhat like an anger, and there- 
by resist the action of the wind, and secure 
greater certainty of germination. Every blos- 
som develops five closely adjoining seeds with 
long processes, which are not unlike the beak 
of a bird. These burst open, and being very 
hygroscopic, twist and turn in accordance with 
the change of moisture in the atmosphere, and 
penetrate the soil. Professor Hanstein has ob- 
served seeds screwing themselves even into the 
hard surface of firmly trodden garden walks. 
The direction of the turns seems to be constant 
with the seeds of the particular species, 





5 - 
COSTUME FOR AFTERNOON 
RECEPTION. 


eas distinguished costume is made of faille 
| 4 of the new purple shade, called pervenche. 
| The skirt is trimmed to the knee with flounces 
i arranged in vandykes, headed by a band of black 
velvet and Valenciennes lace. Two rufiles with 
velvet bands and upright frills trim the upper 
| part of the front breadths. The polonaise is 
sharply cut away in front, and has a low Pom- 


















































padour vest of lace and velvet. Velvet cufts, 



































COSTUME FOR AFTERNOON RECEPTION. ments inth@hair. Purple 
a ~LAC 





edged with lace, and ornamented with three gold 
buttons. Black velvet sai Velvet dog-collar 
ae = and locket. Roman gold e: ings and orna- 
ig in the coiffure. 
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Medallions in Application 
and Satin Stitch Em- 
broidery, Figs, 1 and 2. 


‘Trese medallions are suitable for 
trimming memorandum-books, ci- 
They are worked on 
lation of light gray gros grain 





ete. 


in application of silk of another col- 


or, and with saddler’s silk of v: 











colors, partly in dovetailed satin 
stitch, and partly in half-polka stitch 


and point Russe. 


Mantel-Piece with Cover in 
Application Embroidery. 


Tue mantel-piece is of gray and 


black marble elaborately carved. 
The cover is made of dark blue 
cloth with application embroidery, 





for which Fig. 26, Supplement, gives 
The design figures are 
applied in yellow cloth, the outlines 
and all the lines of the figures are 


the design. 


worked in half-polka stitch with 
brown saddler’s silk, The points on 
the outer edge of the cover are edged 
with narrow and wide brown silk 
braid. A brown worsted tassel trims. 
the end of each point. The colors, 
of course, may be varied to harmo- 
nize with the furniture of the room. 








ARTISTIO DRESS-MAKING. 


S to the ‘‘cut” of the bodice, 
there are many forms, good 

and bad. The worst is, perhaps, the 
ordinary tight bodice, which we may 
christen the pincushion style, from 
its hardness and_ stuffiness, and 
which follows the form of the stays 
and never that of the body. But 
you may say, ‘‘ Why is this ‘neat’ 
bodice ugly? It is a pity to con- 
ceal a pretty figure forever in loose 





Fig. 1.—Mepaiion 1x Appii- 
CATION AND Satin Sritcu 
Emprorpery. 


folds. Why may we never see 
a clear outline ?” 

Certainly, if we did but see 
the outline of the body, and not 
the French milliner’s idea of 
what the body should be! Noth- 
ing can be more beautiful than 
a close-fitting garment, such as 
that worn in the time of the 
Plantagenets, before the modern 
stays had come into being. But+ 





















































Fig. 2.—Povutr pr Sor Evenrnc 
Dress. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Gros Grain anp GAvuzE GRENADINE 
Eventne Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs, 5-8, 























a box that stiffens the whole fig- 
ure unnaturally, draws the waist 
into the shape of a V, when the 
female figure is much more like 





an_H, is a detestable invention, 
and, indeed, only a kind of cof- 
fin; while as for the bodice fit- 
ting it, any garment contain- 
ing so many unnecessary seams 
and wrong lines must always be 
an unpicturesque one, 

As for the skirt (which ought 
to be, if it is not, a portion and 
a continuation of the bodice), it 
must partake of the character of 
the bodice—that is to say, if the 
bodice be cut tightly and formal- 
ly to the figure, the skirt should 
be so. For instance, none but 
the plain gored skirt, without a 
single pleat, can properly go 
with a tight bodice. But if the 
bodice be full at the waist the 
skirt must contain pleats—for 
this style must signify a full and 
folded garment closed to the 
waist by a girdle. Nothing can 
be in worse (artistic) taste than 
to wear a loose bodice, such as 
a Garibaldi, with a tight gored 
skirt, which we have seen done, 
or a gathered skirt with a close 
bodice—no dress could be nat- 
urally cut in either way. It at 
once betrays that the skirt and 
bodice do not belong to each 
other, and are not cut together, 
or, as artists say, ‘‘ not all paint- 



























































































































































Manrer-Pisce wir Cover 1x Apprication Emprorwery. 
For design see Supplement, No. VIIL., Fig. 26, 


ed with the same palette.” The 
necks of dres are always ugly 
when cut in a circle close up to the 
throat, just as a glove that ends ex- 
actly at the wrist-bone, or a boot at 
the ankle, with a straight line, is 
always ugly. It always looks in- 
complete, and seems to require some 
sort of ornament ; it is not a natural 
form, and, besides, it gives the head 
a decapitated look. The corners 
taken off at once give us a natural 
form. ‘The V may fairly be carried 
down to the waist—but in this case 
let me beg my fair country-women 
to wear a chemisette. The fashion 
in vogue last season, of wearing the 
chest bare to the waist while the 
dress was high behind and on the 
shoulders, was inexpressibly odious. 
We have seen these V-shaped bod- 
ices at evening parties, where the 
V was only stopped by the girdle! 
As to the picturesqueness of the 
dress, it was lost by the hard edge 
of the V upon the chest. A dress 
ought never to end upon the skin 
—there should always be a tucker ; 
firstly for cleanliness, and secondly 
for softening the line of contrast. 
Seams ought never to have been 
introduced into the backs of close 
bodices. Surely the human back 
would be easy enough to fit without 
these lines, sometimes contradicting 
so flatly the natural ones of the fig- 
ure, What can be a more needless 
break in the line of the arm and 
shoulder than the seam that chops 
off the arm just beneath the joint, 
or the square seam that crosses the 
blade-bone? There is another seam, 
which is just as ugly and just as 
needless, which goes straight from 
the armpit to the waist. Ifa tight 
bodice demands a seam down the 
back, it can not need the side seams 
nor the seam under the arm. If the 


















Fig. 2.—Mepartion 1x APPLicaTION 
AND Satin Sritcu Emprorpery. 


seam under the arm is conceded, 
no other is required at the back. 
In a diagonal bodice, however, 
the armhole is properly placed 
just at the joint. ‘The old sacque 
of the seventeenth century was a 
very perfect pattern, as far as 
patterns go. The sleeve, whether 
tight or full, was put into the neck. 
The seam under the arm united 
with the pocket-hole, at the low- 
er end of which an extra breadth 
was gathered in, necessary to ad- 
mit of the sweep of the train; the 
seam of the back, giving the 
graceful line of the natural waist 
and hip, was concealed by the 
long folds of the sacque, while the 
line of the side of the neck, which 
was usually square, swept straight 
down to the ground, revealing the 
under vest or jacket and petticoat 
(both perfectly legitimate forms 
and distinct from each other). 
When achange of fashion brought 
the dress together on the bosom, 
with no under-jacket, the neck 
was cut heart-shaped, a very nat- 
ural and honest form. 

In all cases the seams of gar- 
ments should follow and recog- 
nize the natural lines of the body. 
A seam reaching the throat, or 
one surmounting the shoulder 
joint, is a more natural and prop- 
er form than one cutting across 
the arm, and should be used in 
all close bodices where the eye is 
meant to take in a smooth ont- 
line without a break. In bodices 
less simple in construction, and 
where the sleeve rises into pufis 
or other capricious forms, the 
seam may be at the joint, or, in 
fact, any where where it is least ob- 
trusi In the making of dresses 
the lines that end nowhere and 
nohow, which are often apparent, 
neyer fail to offend the eye. 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. L. D. anp Orners.—The traditions concerning 
precious stones are so numerous and various that it is 
difficult to give them authoritatively. In some na- 
tions each gem is sacred to one month, and is appro- 
priately worn by persons born therein. For instance, 
the garnet, emblematic of constancy and fidelity, is 
dedicated to January; the amethyst, sincerity, to Feb- 
ruary; the blood-stone, courage and presence of mind, 
to March; the diamond, innocence, to April; the em- 
erald, success in love, to May; the agate, health and 
long life, to June; the carnelian, contented mind, to 
July; the sardonyx, conjugal fidelity, to August; the 
chrysolite, antidote against madness, to September; 
the opal, hope, to October; the topaz, fidelity, to No- 
vember; the turquoise, sincerity, and the chrysoprase, 
moral courage and perseverance, to December. Emer- 
alds are supposed to keep off the evil-eye, and to be 
& preventive of sickness. The amethyst is a charm 
against intoxication. The turquoise preserves the 
wearer from accidents. The ruby warns its wearer of 
coming misfortune by its changes of color. The sap- 
phire gives the wearer a light heart. The chrysoprase 
bestows fluency of tongue and pen. The diamond pro- 
tects its possessor from all sorts of enchantments, and 
secures his triumph over his enemies, while its loss be- 
tokens dire misfortunes. The opal was the most bale- 
ful stone of all, bringing calamity to the wearer, and 
subjecting him to the malign influence of demons. We 
do not know of any book on the subject, though many 
curious traditions may be gleaned from jewelers’ man- 
uals in the French, German, and other languages. We 
can not refer you, however, to any one in particular. 

A Suusorrmer kindly furnishes the following direc- 
tions for bleaching Parian ware, alabaster, marble, etc. ; 

“Place in the sun, on a warm day, a wash-tub filled 
with soft clear water. Lay the Parian or alabaster in 
the water from one to ten hours, until well bleached, 
and wash off the dust with a nail-brush, and dry in the 
sun. Should the alabaster loosen where cemented, re- 
new by a little fresh plaster of Paris. For forty years, 
when house-cleaning, I have always bleached for an 
hour or two, and the Parian and alabaster come fresh 
from the sun and water, and look like new.” 

New York Svssormer.—A marriage is legal, pro- 
vided both parties are single, under whatever name 
they may be married, whether real or assumed. Con- 
sult a lawyer about the measures necessary to change 
one’s name in different States. 

Form Parer.—It is news to us that “ writers always 
use paper three inches narrower than ordinary letter.” 
Our writers don’t. 

Latma,—We can not put words into the mouth of 
the dumb, or tell a person what to answer when his 
friend expresses his delight in meeting him.—As to 
the Latin sentence you sent us, ipse was omitted, 
which made the whole phrase nonsensical. 

Avprnz.—You should make the first call on your 
friend after her return from a long journey. 

W. 8.—Only very intimate friendship would author- 
ize you to address a gentleman as ‘Dear Friend.” 
“Dear Sir” is better, or “ Dear Mr. —.” 

Pavirvg.—It is not necessary to write a letter of 
thanks in acknowledgment of so simple an attention 
as the receipt of a paper. 

V. D. G.—The sewing-machines in the market num- 
ber legions. We can not catalogue their respective 
points of excellence here, or recommend one above 
another. The reports of the American Institute Fair 
may give you some information on the subject. 

J. Y. M.—We certainly should not advise a lady to 
leave a good country home for the sake of making a 
precarious livelihood as a seamstress in the city. Stay 
where you are, 

Constant Reapers.—We don’t know any thing about 
the troupe you mention. 

Mxs. Mary V. W.—Your friend is very fortunate in 
having trained a half-witted boy to be a perfect cham- 
bermaid, and we do not see any impropriety in it, 80 
long as both parties are satisfied. Nevertheless, as a 
rule, semi-idiots are hardly to be relied on as model 
servants, and there are hardly enough eligible ones to 
be found for Bridget to fear their rivalry. As to the 
employment of men for household service, it is com- 
mon enough in Europe and elsewhere, and there is 
nothing reprehensible in the custom. 

San Jos£.—There is no international copyright be- 
tween Europe and America, and you are at liberty to 
translate any French or other work without infringing 
on the rights of the author. 

Svusozimer.—An infant can not, we think, be bap- 
tized without sponsors in the Episcopal Church. 

Mienoy.—You will find in our advertisements an- 
sewers to your questions concerning contributions to 
Harper & Brothers’ periodicals. We do not answer 
questions about MSS. in this column. 

Uno.—When asked at table what you will have, al- 
ways make a choice, and do not embarrass your enter- 
tainer with the responsibility.—It is highly unconven- 
tional for a young lady to take a gentleman to ride.— 
A girl of fifteen should wear her hair flowing. 

Janz R.—Black velvet bonnets are as much worn as 
usual, You can always relieve them by a rose or plum- 
colored feather, and these match both your costumes. 

8. A. L.—There is nothing better for chapped lips 
than glycerine tablets or camphor ice, though sweet- 
almond oil may be used when the lips are very sore. 

Mantua Wasutnaton.—Your friends show very bad 
taste in laughing at your hair. Braid it on crimping- 
pins, and dress it lightly and fluffily as possible. Brush 
it a great deal, and wash once a week thoroughly. 
‘Touch your eyebrows with salve of cold cream, melted, 
with walnut bark boiled in it a long while. 

Epna.—A bran poultice improves the complexion. 
A weak wash of carbolic acid—one tea-spoonful to a 
pint of rose-water—is very good. Vapor-baths can be 
taken alone, 

C. G.—Gum-turpentine dissolves in alcohol, and the 
proportions are only to be found by trial. Cover the 
gum with proof spirit, and dilute as needed till the 
turpentine disappears. 

F, Y.—The thimbles spoken of are not patented, nor 
does the article referred to say they are. 

Lizzie B.—Your cloth sample is too heavy for a re- 
dingote. You should get a light pliable fabric. Direc- 
tions about quantity of material and the way of mak- 
ing up the garment will be found in the Bazar in 
which the redingote is illustrated, viz., No. 46, Vol. V. 
We do not write special directions on the pattern. 

Mary Jane.—We have no pattern of a jockey basque. 
Your money will be returned. 

Jour B.—Mre. Anna Cora Mowatt married Mr. 
Ritchie, and added his name to hers. She is dead. 

Carum L.—Palest sky blue or Nile green ties are 
worn with plum-color by blondes. 

Aawes Mavrior.—Very thick heavy black embroidery 
will be suitable on your blue cloth. Why do you not 
use cashmere for a spring garment ? 

Lrvinaston,—It is too ‘soon to decide positively 
about the spring styles, It is not probable that there 
will be any decided change, but you had better wait 

for small details before you make your dress. 








Reorvse.—For your spring suits get gray and purple 
solid-colored dresses. Wear a good deal of black and 
white with lavender, and then gradually add colors. 

Ou10.—Make your calico dress with a pleated blouse, 
coat sleeves, and a plain skirt just escaping the floor. 
The three front breadths should be slightly gored. 
The Loose Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. 
V., and a plainly flounced skirt is the best model for 
your alpaca, 

Exzanoz.—Make your bronze green satin by the 
Louis Quinze pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. 
V., and the gray camel’s-hair by the Redingote Suit 
pattern illustrated in the same number. Your ideas 
about the cashmere cloak are excellent. Line it with 
rose-colored silk. ‘Twenty yards of light blue silk will 
make you a handsomely trimmed evening dress, 


—_—_—— 





Waters’ Concerto Parton OrGan euppiee a long 
needed desideratum for home music. The effect, at 
once charming, soul stirring, and closely resembling the 
human voice, is produced by a third set of reeds, voiced 
peculiarly for that purpose. Its sound, voluminous and 
pure, produces the effect of a costly church organ, at a 
price within the reach of almost any lover of music.— 
The American Lutheran, York, Pa.—{Com.} 





Horaor Warens, No. 481 Broadway, has just intro- 
duced a Concerto Parlor Organ, which is attractin; 
much attention. It has a new concerto stop, produce 
by a third set of reeds peculiarly voiced, and the effect 
is charming.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser.—(Com.] 





TURQUOISES. 

On the picturesque old bridge over the Arno, in 
Florence, known as the Ponte Vecchio, the traveler 
finds himself strolling between two antique rows of 
toppling houses, the abode of the guild of goldsmiths. 
It would be strange indeed if even now there were no- 
thing in the way of jewelry worth seeing in the city of 
Benvenuto Cellini. But that which most attracts and 
fixes the traveler’s attention is the abundance and beeu- 
ty of the Turquoises. This dainty and lovely stone, 
the name of which attests its Oriental origin, is to the 
charming capital of Tuscany what the Garnet is to 
Vienna and Coral to Naples. Yet the Turquoise is. 
neither found in Tuscany nor in Turkey, but in Persia. 
Khorassan supplies it chiefly to commerce by way of 
the great fairs of Tiflis, in Armenia, and of Nischni- 
Novgorod, in Russia. Messrs, Starx & Manovs, of 22 
John St, (up stairs), have a number of fine specimens 
of this stone. The Shah of Persia is said to keep the 
best Turquoises, as the King of Burmah keeps the best 
Rubies. Yet it isso exquisitely adapted to the toilette, 
especially of our northern and golden-haired beauties, 
that we do contrive to obtain it, It harmonizes admir- 
ably with brilliants. We do not know that we quite 
accept the ancient superstition that the wearer of a 
Turquoise is safe from contagion; but we are quite 
disposed to believe that a susceptible person might not 
be safe, absolutely, from a lovely blonde wearing a set 
of Turquoises and Diamonds from the atelier in John 
Street.—[Com.] 





A Bie Viorory ror raz New Wi.son Unper-Fexp 
Sewing-Macume.—It will delight all the many triends 
of the Wilson Sewing-Machine to know that in the 
stubborn contest for superiority in samples of work at 
the great Northern Ohio Fair, their favorite has carried 
off the two great premiums, the medal for best six 
specimens machine work, and the diploma for best 
specimen braiding. As the great competition was in 
these two classes, it will be seen that the Wilson’s vic- 
tory is complete.’ We knew this would be so. It could 
not be otherwise. There is no talking down the fact 
that the Wilson is the best family sewing-machine now 
manufactured, the one capable of doing the best work 
on any kind of goods and under all circumstances. 
This award of the highest premium to the work of the 
Wilson Shuttle Sewing-Machine, should and will silence 
the talk of that large class of sewing-machine men who 
have made this machine the object of their special en- 
mity, simply because it is a moderate price machine 
and undersells their expensive one. Go and see the 
first premium cards on those beautiful samples of work, 
and remember that you can buy this premium sewing- 
machine for fifty dollars.—From the Cleveland Daily 
Herald. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, and 
in all other cities in the United States. ‘The Company 
want agents in country towns.—[Com.] 





Corying Wiren.—B 
veuted Coy ving Wheel patterns may be transferred 
le 


the means of the newly in- 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or From the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


————————— EEE 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON 





Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References, samples are wanted, inclose 
25c. Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave.,'N. Y. 





CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed b: 

Mrs. C.'G. PARKER, 43 Sixth ‘ive, .Y City. Seni 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


MOTHERS, 





Ss NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 
Extensively used and recommended 
V _ Matyinairaguaes - U 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
Ets South William Street, New York. © -R 
INFANTS. 


CLOSING SALE OF FURS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Are offering, to close the stock for the SEASON, the 
BALANCE of their 
FURS and FUR TRIMMINGS 
At an 
IMMENSE REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
Also, 
PARIS-MADE EVENING DRESSES & COSTUMES, 
At Equally Low Rates, 


FINE FRENCH HAND-WORK 
EMBROIDERIES, BANDS, AND SKIRT 
TRIMMINGS, 

A large invoice of the above desirable goods now 
Open, MUCH BELOW REGULAR PRICES, 
HAMBURG EDGINGS and INSERTINGS. 
FRENCH EMBROIDERED double Linen CHEMISE 
BANDS, from 65c. each and upward. 
PERCALE AND LINEN EMBROIDERED NIGHT- 
DRESS SETS AND YOKES. 

An entirely new style of SEIRTING EMBROIDERY. 
SWISS AND LAWN PLAITED AND RUFFLED 
TRIMMINGS, IN ALL THE NEW STYLES. 

‘Together with a fine assortment of other articles, ap- 
pertaining to this department, at equally low prices. 
Also, a fine lot of NEW PIQUES, just received. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
WHITE GOopDs, 
axe 


GENERAL HOUSE-FURNISHING, &c., &c. 
We are prepared to offer Great mNDUCEMENTS to 
purchasers in 


SHIRTING, PILLOW AND SHEETING LINENS, 
OF THE MOST APPROVED MAKES, 

TABLE DAMASKS BY THE YARD; 
CLOTHS, NAPKINS, AND DOYLIES; 
HUCKABUCK AND DAMASK TOWELS AND 
TOWELLINGS; 

GUIPURE LACE SPREADS AND TOWELS; 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, &c., &c. 
‘Together with a general assortment of goods apper- 

taining to this department. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N.Y. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Haye opened a magnificent assortment of 
CHANTILLY LACES, FICHUS, CAPES, SASHES, 
BARBES, VEILS, &c.; 

Also, 

CHANTILLY, GUIPURE, 
SPANISH, and VALENCIENNES 
TRIMMING LACES, 
‘NEW STYLES AND NEW DESIGNS, 
AT EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 

An elegant assortment of HAMBURG EDGINGS 
and SCALLOP TRIMMINGS; Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Children’s UNDER-GARMENTS in every variety; 
CHILDREN’S OUTFITS; 

WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, very elegant. 
Also, one case 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
Purchased at the last London Auction Sale, at lower 
prices than similar qualities have been purchased 
within the past ten years. 


HANDSOME SQUARE SHAWLS, only $25. 

Fine quality STRIPED, $20 upward. 

FILLED CENTRE, large size, very handsome, 
$100 upward. 

LONG SHAWLS, full size and very rich, only $100. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


INFANT'S WARDROBE “B” 


FOR $100. 


2 Flannel Bands. 
2 Barrie Coats. 
2 Flannel Skirts. 
8 Cambric “ 

x3 “Tucked... 
6 Linen Shirts... 
6 Night Dresses. 
6 Slips........ 





















1 Basket, Furnished. 
6 Pairs Knitted Socks.. 
1 Embroidered Merino Shawl 
1 “Eureka” Diaper...... 
A set of Linen Diapers. 
1 Rubber Bib.. 
2 Quilted Bibs. 
1 Lace Cap. 





+ 4 
$100 00 

The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent by ex- 
press, C. 0. D. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Directions for self- 
measurement, together with list of articles in Ward- 
robe “A,” for $75, and “‘C” for $125, sent by mail if 
desired. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND BETAIL DEALERS IN 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 
Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORK, < Broadway, cor. Grand St. 
Grand St. cor. Chrystie St. 


Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Bi ‘ast Sets, &c., &e, 


PPRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
povreav & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular, 


HEAP HOMES in Shenandoah Valley. For Circu- 
larsend stamp to J. H. Bristor, Martinsburg, W. Va, 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


oF 


THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


1 

RECLUS'’S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Existx Reoxus. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 

printed in Colors. 8yo, Cloth, $6 00. 
Uniform in style with “ THE EARTH," by Euisée 

Recivus. 8yo, Cloth $5 00. 


M. Elisée Reclus, so well known by his excellent 
work, “The Earth,” has added a much needed com- 
panion piece to it. * * * Reclus has devoted fifteen 
years to the exploration of the earth, and it is the 
uit of his travels and studies that we find in his two 
excellent books. He is not a mere writer about what 
he has seen, he endeavors to trace the law and make 
plain the connection with some antecedent fact. In 
other words, while having all the enthusiasm of the 
traveler and the polished ease of the man of the world, 
he has the training of the man of science. ‘The 
Ocean” is a very fascinating volume. *** We do not 
think that we are wide of the mark in saying that the 
two volumes of Reclus's—‘The Earth” and “The 
Ocean "—come nearer to supplying a real physical ge- 
ography of the globe than any work or works in the 

uglish language.— World, N.Y. 

2. 
THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 

the Rev. P. Scuarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8y0, 

Cloth, $3 00. 

‘This work embraces in one volume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J.B. Ligurroor, D.D. 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Rrcnazp 
Cuuszvix Trexon, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. aie J. Exxicorr, D,D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Rey. Philip Schaff, D.D., has done the Christian pub- 
lic a valuable and timely service in editing a popular 
edition of the ‘ Revision of the English Version of the 
New Testament," as discussed by Lightfoot, Ellicott, 
and Trench. Heretofore the able writings of these 
authors on this important subject have only been ob- 
tainable in separate volumes. Here they are present- 
ed in one compact book, with an able and scholarly 
introduction by Dr. Schaff, which gives a clear account 
of the origin and expediency of the revision now in 
progress, the composition and ability of the commis- 
sion engaged upon it, and concise illustrations of the 
changes to be made. The volume is to be warmly 
commended, and is emphatically a multum in parvo.— 
Watchman and Reflector. 








HUDSON'S HISTORY oF JOURNALISM. — Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Frepgxzi0 Hupson. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $5 00. 


The book is interesting from beginning to end. 
No page but has its item of curious information or its 
piquant anecdote.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Vhere is no man better qualitied to write the history 
of American Journalism than Mr. Hudson, and, ac- 
cordingly, his history is well written. He possesses 
the various aS thereof that it is necessary to 
impart, and the skilled power that enables a man to 
impart his knowledge agreeably, and, therefore, use- 
fully. He has brought together an immense number 
of facts, and the entire book is highly entertaining. 
His book is a good book—an excellent book.—Soston 
Traveller. ~ 


a 
GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Grorcx 
Ex.1or, Author of “Adam Bede," “The Mill on the 
Floss,” “Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $8 50. 
It is our deliberate judgment that it indicates a 
genins superior to that of any other novelist now liv- 
ing.—Boston Globe. 

‘he author exhibits an insight into the secret heart 
of our nature scarcely less subtle and manifold than 
that of Shakespeare. * * * Such a rare cabinet of char- 
acter sketches is perhaps not to be found in any other 
single production of English literature.—, ¥. Tribune, 





5. 

NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA. California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence: A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. Ao Cuantes Noxpuorr. 

nd just ready. 


Dilustrated. vo, 
Paper, $2 00; Cloth, $2 


A delightful and instructive volume. * * * The most 
entertaining, the most intelligent, and the most useful 
book on California we have ever read. * * * What par- 
ticularly pleases us in this volume is the ease and fe- 
licity of the style. The author seems to be indulging 
simply in a quiet, genial talk with the reader. He 
escapes the predominant California rhetorical sin, the 
sin of eloquence. Good sense is his special character- 
istic.—Boston Daily Globe, 





6. 

TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rey. T. 
De Wirr Tatmagg, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. Second Series. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

Uniform with the First Series of Talmage's Ser- 
mons, 

These sermons abound in wit, humor, pathos, 
metaphor, ample poetic beauty and fine wor a 
ing, startling declarations of truth, and some daring 
rhetorical extravagance. They are original, stirring, 
and refreshing, and reveal the remarkable men 
characteristics which render their author one of the 
most popular preachers of this country at the present 
time.-Dutheran Observer, Phila, 

7 

SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. 

FORCE. Being Vol. IV. of Science for the Young, 

by Jacos Auuorr. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

HEAT. — LIGHT, — WATER AND LAND. — 
FORCE. 4 vols, Tilustrated, 12mo, Cloth, 
$150 each, 


8. 

BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written or Edited by the Au- 
thor of “John Halifax.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
90 cents each. 

LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDA Y.—THE COU- 
SIN FROM INDI4A.—TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
—IS 17’ URUEt—AN ONLY SISTER, 





ee St: & Brorurnrs te ee either of Me aoe 
wor) yy mail, postage pi Hid, any part 
United Mates, on receipt of the price. 
sa7- Harper's Caracoave mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. . 
For New Novels see next page. 


FRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Instruction eckage sent by mail on receipt of 
$100. Send for Circular. Stamping done for the trade. 
Madame L, CENDRIER, leecker St., N.Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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HAIR, — Human ain swircues. 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 

82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 

Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 0z., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
rally curly, 






Retails in N.Y. for 
0 


LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
92-inch Hair (naturally curly), only...... 
kal deste re ox 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York City. 

Will send goods, C. 0. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P.O. money order. 

Correspondence answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. Pleasen ‘ion Harper's Bazar when you write. 


Established 1843. 









EXACT SIZE OF 
CARTRIDGE. 





Swamp Angel Revolver. 


The only five-shot POCKET DERRINGER 
made, Weight 120z. Can be loaded without remov- 
ing cylinder. Send for circular to 
ONION, HAIGH, & CORNWALL, 
18 Warren St., N. Y., 
Dealers in all kinds of Revolvers, Breech and Muzzle 
Loading Guns and Rifles, Fishing Tackle, &. 


LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 


Something entirely New. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 
Price in Felt, $2 00, $3 00, $4 00. 
«" & Chamois, $3 00, $4 00, $5 00. 

For married or single Ladies. In ordering please 
state which and size of bust. 

Sold by all Druggists and Ladies’ Furnishing Stores, 
and at 2140 Third Ave.; 218 Broadway; Broadway, 
cor, 29th St.; and at 7 Sixth Ave. 

Wuotrsare.—Chas, H. Crittenton, 7 Sixth Avenue; 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St. ; Fraser & Lee, 
20 Beekman St. ; G. 8, Crawford & Co,,119 Fulton St. 

A. C. JACKSON, Manufacturer, 
No. 2140 Third Avenue, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—tmrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
gan support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 

ood already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 

stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL v coO., 
543 Broadway, 


SAVE YOUR EYES; 
RESTORE your SIGHT, 
THROW AWAY YOUR SPECTACLES, 


By reading our Ilustra- 
ted PHYSIOLOGY AND 

ANATOMY of the EYE- 

SIGHT. Tells how to Re- ¢ z 

store Impaired Vision and Me ip 
Overworked Eyes; how to cure Weak, 
Watery, Inflamed, and Near-Sighted 
Byes, and all other Diseases of the 








New York. 









Yess 
WASTE NO MORE MONEY BY ADJUSTING 
HUGE GLASSES ON YOUR NOSE AND DISFIG- 
URING YOUR FACE. Pamphlet of 100 pages 
Mailed Free, Send your address to 


DR. J, BALL & CO., @. 0. Box 987.) 
No, 91 Liberty Street, New York City, N. Y. 


LADIES’ FURS | 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 


SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, {77° 
Why not have a Beautiful Complexion? 


WHY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN SUCH AN AGREEABLE AND EFFEOTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 

AT 80 SMALL A OO8T, 


BY USING WRIGHT'S 


“ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 


‘old by Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 
are drawi t and those i ling usefu 
GLPTS 108 ANY of their PRIENDE. Shee. 


Men, Women, Boys or Girls, could not bestow 
‘one that would De BETTER ‘appreciated than a 


OVELTY 
PRINTING PRESS 


Send for a descriptive, illustrated Pamphlet, 
containing the various Agents’ addresses, to 
S, Man rer, 
land-st's, Boston. 








Moog Federal & 152 Renee 
No suspension of Business on account of Firol 


Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dz. BEERS, 345 Foutth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


OUNG LADIES’? EDUCATIONAL 
HOME will admit four new scholars Feb. 10, 
1873. Preferences given to first ae 
Mr. & Mrs. D. S. TROWBRIDGE, Greenwich, Conn. 














COLGATE & COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT CASHMERE BOUQUET, 


CASHMERE 


Ak BO 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP, 


COLGATE & Co’s 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, * 


UQ UET > 


FOR THE TOILET. 





The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
L 


THE WANDERING HEIR. By Cuaxies Reape, 
Author of “Hard Cash,” “Put Yourself in His 
Place,” ‘‘Never Too Late to Mend,” “Foul Play," 
&c. lustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 60 cts, 

Il. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 
By Witt1am Biaox, Author of “ Love or Marriage ?” 
“Tn Silk Attire,” “The Monarch of Mincing-Lane,” 
“Kilmeny,” &c. Svyo, Paper, 75 cents. 

OL 

DR, WAINWRIGHT'S PATIENT. _ By Epuunp 
Yares, Author of “‘ Black Sheep,” ‘Land at Last,"" 
“Wrecked in Port,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Iv. 

4 WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. Brak Parn, Author 
of ‘Carlyon's Year,” “Cecil's Tryst," ‘A Beggar on 
Horseback," “ Bred in the Bone,” “Found 
&c, 8vo0, Paper, 50 cents. 

Vv. 

FOR THE KING. An Historical Novel. By Cuarurs 
Ginpon, Author of “For Lack of Gold,” “Robin 
Gray," &c. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 








ead,” 





€2- Hanren & Broruens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price, 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING 










~Tesents a re- 
cord of success 
unparalleledin 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, ¢ Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. gee 


Agents wanted 
everywhere. 


~ Address * 
“DOMESTIC” S. M.Co., New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 1U% NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGRYUEE BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SEPARATE PIKOK OF TI PATTERN, SO as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER. .No. 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 


skirt, and Walking Skirt..................6+ “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT 




























from 4 to 12 years old)... 25 

POSTILION-BASQUE POLO} 
ron Front and Adjustable Dem! 
t. oT 

Lo I . 50 
GEN TLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French e 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

ing Gown) - 37 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy y a) ** 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 

years old), ees SD 
BASQUE, wit! : ‘Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Sire 89 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WA “s 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT. “ 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT 

LONG WALKING SKIRT. SaL 
DOUBLE -BREASTED JACKET, 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIR' “ 43 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE POLONAISE IT 

girl from 5 to “46 
LOUIS QUINZE VE! . 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skir' 46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDIN 

ING SUIT.... “46 
VEST-POLONATS “ 43 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt Ab 

DOLMAN MANTLE W 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
persic, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated. 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please rey the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING. 


942 BROADWAY. 








23 














Send Stamp for Designs. 














perday! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
$5 to $20 ple, of elther sex, young or old, make more money at 
‘work for usin the:r spare moments or all the time than at anything 
else, Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co, Portland, Maine. 





HE discovery of the heart dropsy eure, by Dr. N.S. 
Dodge, of Albany, N. Y., was accidental.-Ch'n Union. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
‘These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of ane much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land, 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense, ‘The garments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 


pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


THE ALBERT TOILET SOAPS 


Address 





 AREPURE AND THEIR ~ 


PERFUME CHOICE AND LA 


ALFRED SAVAGE & SON, Montreal; or 
D. FINLEY, Rouse’s Point. 


HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
Grossretp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 
1st. That each peed is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grosafeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 
2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 
3d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 
4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 


Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. 8. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Mesers. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 837 Broadway. 
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PARR, Borrato, N, ¥., Mant. Mechanics’ Tools.| 


SIXTH EDITION FLETIETH. THOUSAND 


$100,000 for only $10! 


TEN THOUSAND CASH GIFTS ‘ega- 
ting $500,000 will be distributed by lot to patrons 
of the Third Grand Gift Concert in aid of the 
Public Library of Ky., at Louisville, Ky., 
Tuesday, April 8. 1878. Gifts range from $10 to 
$100,600, all cash. Whole tickets$10, halyes 
quarters $250, The first Concert, Dec. 16, 1871, an 
second, Dec. 7, 1872, went off with great success and 
received universal approval for the scrupulons integ- 
rity with which they were conducted and promptness 
with which gifts were paid. _ For tickets and full in- 
formation, address Bion. Thos. E. Bramlette, 
Agent for Trustees Pablic Library of Ky., Library 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 








Recommended by physicians and mothers. Re- 
J tion linen Giaper? ceed is thoroughly. water 
roof. 4 sizes sinallest, 4 largest. Sample: 
malled, on receiptof #1, by Eureka Diaper C0) 
532 B’dway, N.Y. Sold, also,by Stewart,Claflin, 
H. G. Norton, and Druggists, Fancy and Dry 
f ‘Goods Stores: Ask for KA. See stam) 
of Eureka Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. Agents wanted., 
Ge exert ten rae ceri br le 


ATENT METALLIC SHIELDS— 
certain cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and 
all other Nervous Diseases, By mail or ex- 
press. GEO, SWEETSER, 120 Wall 8t.,N. Y. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1873. 
‘Ss 
- ghee 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—¥. Y. Standard, 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.—Nation. 





The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Zrav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

‘There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches, — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


—————— 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Hanern’s Macazrye, One Year.. 

Hanrer's Weexiy, One Year.. 4.00 

Harver'’s Bazan, Que Year...... 400 
Hanrren’s Magazine, Harren’s Weexwy, and Harper's 

Bazax, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

‘An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sonsonmers at $400 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazinr 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazryg, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. "When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrer & Brorixns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


$4.00 





Trrms ror Apvertistne ix Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harper's Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. | 
7 . ‘La 44 S—For ten years we have 
Nothin like it. told you all about the 


people's favorite paper, the “Staz-SrancLep Banner.” 
Our advertisements may be ‘an old story,” but the pa- 
er grows fresher and brighter with every issue. En- 
larged, improved, illustrated, it gives the best Stories, 
Sketches, Tales, Poems, Wit, Humor, &¢., to be foun 
in any paper any where.’ 48long columns in each issue; 
S pages, Ledger size, ALL for $1 a year and a superb 
“Prana Cunomo” free gratis to aon and Every 8ub- 
scriber. It is one’of Prang’s best—a 16-tint chromo, 
“AUTUMN LEAVES,” new, perfect, genuine, worth 
double the price of the paper alone." CHROMO and 
paper only $1. We refer to anx respectable publisher, 
and to our 50,000 actual subscribers Now taking our 
paper. We refer to L. Prang & Co., a8 to real value 
and genuineness of ourchromo. We ‘want Canvassers. 
Full “ Outfit” rrex. Specimens 6 cts. We guarantee 
perfect satisfaction or will refund your money. Send 
one dollar to Star-Spangled Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 

WM Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 

Seat. We answer—Itcosts less than $300 

to make any $600 Piano sold 

through Agents, all of whom make 

100 per ct. profit. We have 

Ino Agents, Hut ship direct to faml- 

lies at Factory price, and warrant 

B le Years, Send for illustrated cir- 

in which we refer to over 500 Bankers, Merchants, 

&ec. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories, “Please state Where you saw 


this notice. 
U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broad N.Y. 


ME 7 Women, Boys, and Girls Wanted, to act as 
INy agents for useful articles in their own locali- 
ties—no capital required. Pays large profits. Incloseno 
stamp. Address P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 
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FACETIZA. 
A xirx luminary recently 
asked his pet scholar why 
took Stephen outside 
the walls of the city to 
stone him to death. The 
little fellow was silent for 
a moment, as though ab- 
sorbed with the problem, 
when, brightening up sud- 
denly, he replied, “So they 
could git a better crack at 


him.” 











When has a man a ghost 
of a chance of appeasing 
his appetite ?—When he is 
a-goblin’ up any thing. 
gets 


“Let well alone,” as the 
tippler said to the teeto- 
taler, 

The man who was hun- 
gry, and told to bolt his 
door, said he would much 
rather bar it, 


seca eeee 
The gardener who graft- 
ed a chestnut to a box-tree 
found it only produced 
large trunks. 
ages 
MeLaxonony Surore.— 
A little boy, on being 
threatened with a whip- 
ping, hung his head. 
eae 











Some men who are re- 
ported “to live on their 
wits” must live on very 
limited premises 

eee 

“Ts there any danger of 
the boa-constrictor bit 
ing?” asked a visitor of a 


zoological showman. 
“Not the least,” replied 
the showman; “he never 
bites ; he swallows his wit- 
tles Whole.” 
Sea a 
Very Nrorssary.—We 
observe that the British 
Medical Journal speaks ap- 


provingly of “Nightin- 
gale’s Respirator and 
Mouth-Protector.” Con- 


sidering the late hour at 

which that delightful bird sings in the open air, we 
only wonder it has not adopted some such precaution 
long since. At the same time,.we should think the 
mouth-protector would interfere with the celebrated 


“jug, jug.” Bett anS 
THOUGHTS DURING HAIR-CUTTING. 


Will he cut it well, or shall I look an object for the 
next ten days? 

Will he ask me how I would like it cut? 

Will he talk to me? 

Will he blow pon me? 

Will he snip a bit off my ear? 

Will he prick my lip when he trims my mustache? 

en he tell me that my hair is getting rather thin at 
the top? 

Will he ask me whether I have tried, or would like 
to try, their marvelous Balsam, or their wonderful 
Wash, or their unrivaled Restorative ? 

Will he ask me whether I will be shampooed ? 

Will the pEeshie business bring tears into my eyes ? 

Will he part my hair on the wrong side? 

Will uncomfortable hairs get between my collar and 
my neck? ’ ; 

‘Die Most DIFFIOULT GUN TO KEEP oLEAN—A fouling- 
piece. < 


A Chicago poet begins an apostrophe to the ocean 
with “ Prodigious dampness!” 
—— oe 


Ir Taxes att Sorts To Maxe a Wortp.—A writer 
has been amusing himself with picking out all sorts 
of odd characters.. As some of these are perhaps un- 
known to many of our readers, it may be interestin; 
to go over the catalogue, to which we have made ad- 
ditiéns from our own experience. There are people 
who lavish their money on the heathen abroad, and 
leave the heathen at home to take care of themselves. 
People who have no poor relations. People who like 
bagpipes, and who give money to organ-grinders. 
People who have more money than they know what 
to do with. People who like paying the income tax, 
and those who fox forward hopefully to the time 
when there will be no income tax. People who like 
getting up early in the morning. People who have a 
hole broke in the ice to enable them to indulge in a 
cold bath before breakfast. 
People who delight in the 
sunrise, and who take long 
walks before breakfast. 
People who have no diges- 
tion, but who eat every 





thing, People who send 
conscience money to the 
easury. People who 









sir le People 
p their old ietters, 
People who have no non- 
sense about them. People 
who have no sense of hu- 
mor. People who hold 
their tongues. 
poe eas 

A witty boy, suffering 
from the application of the 
birch, said, “Forty rods 
are said to be a furlong. 
I know better. Let any 
body get such a plagny 
Heklng’ as T'vo had, aud 
he'll find out that one rod 
makes an acher !” 


























pete rte, 

A plumber had a Jad in 
his employ who thought 
himself about twice as 
sharp as new. vinegar, and 
one day having oceaston 








es square, 
Razor, _ “ twe 
square, but how long ? 


eee 

Wuat no Darry-Man CAN 
Aputterate—The milk of 
human kindness, 






ee 

A man of birth is com- 
monly one whose 
ancestor did something, 
and his intermediate pi 
decessors, for many centu- 
ries, nothing at all. 








ie 
MALAPROPIANA, 


Mrs, Malaprop has been 
very much interested in a 
description of the Honey- 
combs at Rome. 

‘Mra, Malaprop possesses 
a Shakspeare with Margery 


notes. 
Mrs. Malaprop recom- 
mends the consecrated 
milk. 


‘Mrs. Malaprop hates your 
chymical people, 


a Man—arm is much too Long to 
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A CONTENTED MIND. 
“Oh, Mamma! we Have had such Fun! Fancy, we’ve been doing Private Theatricals, and all of us took a Part |” 


“Indeed! And what Part did all of you take?” 


“Oh, the Part of those who look on and clap their Hands, you know.” 





eS 2 


THE FIRST BALL. 


WU 


Te. “Do you have many hops in your country, Polly?” f es 
Pouty (his simple rural cousin). “Why, of course, Ted; you know Pa has sixty acres. 


\\ \\| 


WY \ 


nt yy 


“BAFFLED SCIENCE SLOW RETIRES.”—Scene: 


Dr. Fossit, “You observe, like the Os Calcis, there is a Projection here of the—” F a 
Lapy Listasan (eager with demonstration). That shows we can not have been Monkeys, Dr. Fossil; because in Real People that part is the Funny Bone. 
Muutrary Escort (with evidently clear view of the theory). “Very true. 

hold a Gun properly ; proves it beyond a Doubt—aw!” 





I think it’s al 





Conversazione of the Therebihangsatailogical Society, 


surd, you know, to imagine that that—aw—Fellah could ever have been 
[Exit Dr. Fossil, a sadder if not a wiser man. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF 
THE PAST YEAR. 
Butterflies were broken 
on wheels, 
Cats looked at kings. 
Cricketers made ducks’ 


e 
eFritle birds whispered in 
the ear. 
A good many mares’ 
nests were discovered. 
People smelled a rat. 
Others were still as a 
mouse. 
Others plucked crows. 
Others took ‘‘rooks,” 
Birds of a feather flocked 
together. 
uppies and dull dogs 
‘were a8 numerous as ever. 
Cucumbers maintained 
their usual coolness. 
Unsuccessful _ attempts 
were again made to put 
salt on birds’ tails, to catch 
weasels asleep, and to in- 
troduce pigeon's milk. 
The British lion had a 
strong dose of ‘ Geneva” 
administered to him. 
a 
Poor Jones says he al- 
ways gives Mrs. J. her own 
way, because it is the only 
thing he has to give her. 
—— oe 
What is the difference 
between a mare and a 
mayor?—If you beat her, 
she will go} if you beat 
him, you will go—to prison. 
eee 


If a justice 
an unwise de 
it be contempt of court to 
retort with a just hiss? 





ee 

“If you do not take pains 
I will give you some,” said 
a school-master to a care- 
less pupil. 





es 
Brigham Young, it is 

stated, has now taken to 

dyeing his hair and whis- 

kers. This will make him 

look eas oo Younger; 

but we doubt if there's 

any necessity for his thus 

blackening himself. Tt is quite possible, as it is, to 
produce the high lights in his character with char- 


coal. ° 
FEASTS OF FOND MEMORY, 


There is a sweet savor 
Suggesting the flavor 
Of what in mine youth was a great treat to me. 
I nose it, while roaming, 
Sometimes, in the gloaming: 
Sally Lunn at the fire somewhere browning for tea. 


O joy I can’t utter! 
iG Aa Hot tence pret Paes, ‘ 
r mufiin, or crumpet gushing, galore, 
When young lips were squeezing! 
*Twere now full as pleasing 
As it then was when these at their corners ran o’er. 


Hot rolls, of a morning, 
To shun I’ve had warning, 
But now love as much as I ever did, quite, 
The middle piece, crummy 
And oozy and piamry, 
Would still yield me all its remembered delight. 


Toast, likewise, I dote on, 
Hot, buttered, oft gloat on, 
With eggs, in idea, for a morning’s 
But that, for digestion, 
Is out of the ajuestiouy 
So I breakfast on porridge for fear of the gout. 
—— 

An old lady visited Barnum’s show, was delighted 
with all she saw, and said, “He has every thing in his 
show that is on the bills but the hippodrome. I won- 
der where he keeps his hippodrome? Is it dead ?” 

——— 
ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES. 

Ivesrratep Spouse, “Well, m’dear! Meh Cris'm’s! 
Cris’m’s is come—” 

Srern Berrer Harr. “ Supposing Christmas is come, 
it’s no reason why you should be gone—and so very 


far gone too!” ° 


An Indian chief, in a telegraph office in Montana, 
being told that the operator was “talking with a 
white brother two thousand miles distant,” gave it as 

his opinion that it was the 
“longest talk” he had ever 
witnessed. 


blow-ont; 


ee 

There are goody good; 
books; there are also bad- 
dy baddy books, and rather 
too many of them. 


at 
An applicant for a pair 
of boots at one of our shoe 
stores was asked what 
number he wore, and re- 
plied, as soon as he could 
recover from his surprise, 
“Why, two, of course!” 


dee ig cons 
“Six feet_in his boots!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Beeswax. 
“ What will the impudence 
of this world come to, I 
wonder? Why, they might 
as well tell me that the man 
had six heads in his hat.” 





eee 

An abbey in Ircland ex- 
hibits two skulls of Shaks- 
peare—one of him when 
he was a little boy, and the 
other when he was a man. 

een cares 

Mrs. Partington wants to 
know why some of the sew- 
ing-machine advertisers do 
not call their machines the 
“Ceres.” Her nephew, 
who is learning the hea- 
then misogyny, tells her 
that Ceres” first taught 
sowing. 





—————— 
A Grnerat Deposrrony— 
A child’s mouth. 


Though you may cut 
your hair for many years, 
in the end it is sure to cut 
you. 

ABSENCE OF MIND. 

Fmst Gossrr. ‘What! 
lost ‘a large shoulder of 


mutton, and didn’t know it 
till she got home? I never 


heard of such a thing.” 
Sx 


p. Gossrr. Lor’ 
uu, that’s nothing! 
She let her baby fall from 
her arms the other day, 
and wouldn’t never have 
known it neither, if it 
hadn't begun to cry. 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S STREET SUITS.—[See next Pacz.] 


Fig. 1.—Srreer Suit. Fig. 2.—Grrv’s GABRIELLE Dress. Fig. 3.—Dorman Vest-rotonaise Srreer Suir (wit Cor Paper Pattery). 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Dolinan Vest-polonaise Street Suit, Fig. 8, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Street Suits, 


Figs. 1-3. 
See illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—Srreer Surr of Napoleon blue fou- 
lard-laine, trimmed with bias bands of white 
cashmere and gilt buttons. The skirt has a 
flounce with Watteau pleats separated by trian- 
gular revers. ‘The over-skirt is of simple shape. 
‘The double-breasted basque is almost tight-fit- 
ting, and is worn over a pleated blouse of white 


linen, Black yelvet bonnet, with blue and red 
China-asters. Black silk cravat. Undressed 
kid gloves, 


Fig. 2.—Girv's Gaprrerte Dress of pearl 
gray cashmere, trimmed »with bands of Scotch 
plaid. Black velvet pelisse, trimmed with gray 
ostrich feathers. Gray straw hat, with a spray 
of rose-buds. 

Fig. 3.—Dotman VEST-POLONAISE STREET 
Surr. This stylish walking suit, a cut paper 
pattern of which is published with this number, 
will be one of the most popular spring styles, 
and may be made up to good advantage in 
any material, varying the trimming to suit the 
taste. In the original the Dolman polonaise with 
Louis Quinze vest front is of printemps gray 
cashmere, braided with soutache, and trimmed 
with yak lace of the same color. ‘The vest fronts 
are of medium length, and are furnished with 
square pockets. ‘The sides are turned back in 
graceful revers, and the front rounds back from 
the throat over the vest. A coat sleeve is set 
inside the flowing Dolman sleeve. The long 
walking skirt is of printemps gray faille, with 
three box-pleated flounces on the front breadths, 
and a deep kilted flounce on the back. Faille 
bows, without ends, conceal the joining of the 
flounces. Bonnet of blue royale velvet, trimmed 
with gray leaves and feather tips. 

Cut paper patterns of the Dolman vest-polo- 
naise street suit will be furnished in nine sizes, 
even numbers, from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. ‘To take the size, pass a tape measure en- 
tirely around the body, under the arms, across 
the shoulder-blades, and two inches above the 
fullest part of the bust, drawing it moderately 
tight. If the bust measure is an uneven num- 
ber of inches, for instance, 35, send for 36 inches, 
and take the seams deeper than is allowed on 
the pattern. The average measure is from 34 to 
36 inches, and one of these sizes is always sent 
when the measure does not accompany the order. 









DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tus suit comprises two articles—Dolman 
vest-polonaise and long walking skirt. 

Dorman Vest-Potonatse.—This pattern is 
in seven pieces—two fronts, side form, back, 
pocket welt, a large, flowing Dolman sleeve, 
and a close-fitting coat sleeve. The parts are 
notched to prevent mistakes in putting together, 
and to show where to lay the folds on the front 
edges of the back breadth. The perforations 
show where to baste the seams on the shoulder 
and under the arm, to take up the darts and cross- 
basque seams, to lay the folds in the back of the 
skirt part, to turn back the revers on the side, 
to sew on the pocket welt, and to sew on the 
Dolman sleeve, and the size and shape of the 
under part of the coat sleeve. The Louis Quinze 
vest front is joined in with the polonaise at the 
shoulder and under-arm seams. It is quite deep, 
and nearly square across the bottom, and is fit- 
ted with two darts on each side of the middle 
and cross-basque seams. ‘The front is closed the 
entire length with buttons and button-holes, A 
pocket welt is sewed on in the line of perforations 
near the bottom on each side. The polonaise 
front is fitted with one dart on each side of the 
front and cross-basque seams. The skirt part is 
turned back in the line of perforations, forming a 
revers, and is tacked at the top and middle on 
the outer edge under a bow, as seen in the illus- 
tration. The back is adjusted by side forms and 
a middle seam, which has an extra width cut on 
at the waist line and gathered on the under side 
of the garment. ‘The skirt part of the back is 
laid on the fold of the goods to avoid making 
a seam, and is laid in four deep folds.’ A tape 
twelve inches long is tacked at the waist line. 
The four single holes are tacked on the tape three 
inches apart. ‘The folds are laid, according to 
the notches, on each edge of the back breadth. 
Double the folds in the centre of the notches, 
and join edge of side gore to the back edge. 
‘The coat sleeve is sewed plain in the armhole. 
Place the longest seam to the notch in the back 
part of the armhole, and hold the sleeve toward 
you when sewing itin. The long Dolman sleeve 
is sewed on over it, in the line of perforations, 
from the front, over the shoulder, down the back, 
to the waist line. Place the notch in the front 
part of the sleeve to the first perforation in the 
front of the polonaise, near the lower part of the 
armhole. An outlet of an inch is allowed for 
the seams on the shoulders and under the arms, 
and a quarter of an inch for all others. The 
notches at the top and bottom of the front of the 
vest show where to turn back for the hem. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 844 yards. 

Lace for trimming, 744 yards. 

Lone Watkine Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—front gore, two side gores, and half 
of back breadth. Cut the front and back breadth 
with the longest straight edge laid on the fold 
of the goods to avoid making seams. Cut two 
pieces each of the pattern given for the side 
gores. Put'the pattern together by the notches, 
paying no attention to the grain of the paper. 
The front breadth and side front gores are 
trimmed with three box-pleated flounces of the 
material six inches wide, headed by two bias 
bands one inch wide. The remainder of the skirt 
is trimmed with a deep flounce fifteen inches 
wide, laid in side pleats. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 

Extra for ruffles and pleating, 6 yards, 
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> Wiru the Number of Harrer’s 
Week ty for February 15 will be issued 
gratuitously an EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLE- 
MENT, containing the conclusion of 
GeorcE ELror’s 

“MIDDLEMARCH,” 
a large installment of 
“LITTLE KATE KIRBY,” 

and other interesting matter. 





YQ Cut Paper Patterns of the new and stylish 
Dolman Vest-polonaise Street Suit, illustrated on 
the first page of the present Number, are now ready, 
and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, 
on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 111. 

I@™ Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ and Children’s Walking 
Suits, Home and Evening Dresses; Jackets, 
Blouses, Bretelles, Fichu-Collars, Hoods, Sashes, 
Veils, etc.; Girls’ Knitted and Crochet Muffs, 
Collars, and Cuffs ; Bed Furniture, etc. ; together 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 


VISITING. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HERE are visits which remain in our 
memories as bright spots in life, and 
there are visits whose only pleasure is that 
they are over. But visiting ought always 
to be pleasant—pleasant to both giver and 
receiver. 
One of the best. things connected with 
keeping house is the freedom to receive one’s 


friends. Many a newly married couple,” 


many a small family without children, could 
board with far less care and expense than 
housekeeping costs them, and almost equal 
comfort. But the boarder is dependent upon 
the will and the convenience of others. He 
can not invite his friends to come and spend 
a week with him without consulting the 
capabilities, or depending for welcome upon 
the disposition, of some other host than 
himself. This puts him in an attitude not 
wholly dignified—not that which a mature 
person, man or woman, would naturally 
choose to maintain. But the householder is 
monarch of all he surveys, and invites at his 
own sweet will. If he meets an old friend 
suddenly in the street, if she learns by chance 
that a former school-mate is in the neighbor- 
hood, there are no outside authorities to con- 
sult, no whims or moods of a landlady to 
consider. Forth from the warm welcoming 
heart goes the invitation, and the fatted calf 
walks to the block at once, knowing that his 
hour is come. 

This theoretically; yet practically it some- 
times seems as if the hospitality of house- 
holders is as really hedged in as if they were 
but inmates of a stranger’s house. People 
who are hospitable at heart, thoroughly 
friendly and well-disposed, do yet make 
such a burden of hospitality that one won- 
ders how they can find any pleasure in it. 
This is a great pity, for the exchange of vis- 
its ought to be what it is capable of being, 
one of the great pleasures of life, a rest, a 
refreshment, an incentive, not a burden. 

But to render it so we need not follow the 
rules laid down in the books, to divest recep- 
tions of their terror by being always ready 
to receive. Is it RUSKIN, or EASTLAKE, or 
Launcelot, or another, who condenins ex- 
tension-tables on the ground that your table 
should be equally large at all times, to in- 
dicate that you are always ready for your 
friends? Go to, EasrtaKr and Launcelot! 
Sincerity is the watch-word of the new dis- 
pensation. We must have the supports of 
our brackets visible, and the chair-legs as 
palpably as they are really and as really as 
they are palpably firm; but if the table is 
to indicate that we are always ready for our 
friend, the table becomes at once a piece of 
household artfulness and not of household 
art, for we are not at all times equally ready. 
Honesty in life must precede honesty in fur- 
niture. We need not direct our efforts to 
being always ready to see friends, but we 
could do much in the way of trying not to 
be disturbed by their coming when we are 
not ready. If Serena could have her own 
way, she would prefer Celestia’s call to be in 
the afternoon when the mid-day meal is over, 
the dishes are washed and removed, and Se- 
rena is calmly reposing in tidy dress and 
comparative leisure. But if Celestia must 
leave town by the noon train, and runs in by 
ten o’clock in the morning, when Serena is 
trimming the lamps, and there is much odor 
of petroleum in the air, and Serena’s fingers 
are not wholesome to Celestia’s gloves, shall 


Serena be dismayed and apologize and men- 
tally regret that she is always “caught in 
the suds?” Not the least in the world, if she 
is a sensible and friendly woman. If it is 
the proper time for her to be cleaning lamps, 
and she is in a garb proper to a lamp-cleaner, 
she has no call to be disturbed though the 
Queen of England in crown and sceptre 
should pay her a morning visit. Sheshould 
not consider herself as ‘‘ caught in the suds,” 
or as caught at all. She is in the suds of 
her own free-will and by the fore-ordination 
of Heaven, and if “Heaven itself should stoop 
to her,” it ought to find her nowhere else at 
that hour. It would be very unbecoming 
that she should be trimming her lamps in a 
silk gown in the front parlor. Why not be 
entirely frank and at ease, and if her work 
be pressing, bid Celestia to a safe seat by 
the kitchen fire, or if she can conveniently 
go off duty for a while, take her pleasant 
chat to the pleasant parlor? 

So far from its being necessary to be al- 
ways ready for company, it is one of the 
pleasures of housekeeping to prepare for 
company. Sweeping and dusting are but 
dull drudgery when cleanliness is the only 
object; but how pleasant it is to tidy the 
rooms when a houseful of guests are com- 
ing at the end of it! There is an incentive 
worthy of toil—that transmutes toil into 
delight. But suppose you have been ill, or 
the children have had scarlet fever, or No- 
rah is gone, and there is a chance for a visit 
from a friend. Must you send her away? 
Yes, if you absolutely can not undertake the 
slight addition to your work which her visit 
necessitates. But remember her visit does 
not necessitate that you should go through 
house-cleaning previous to her appearance. 
Suppose the doors are finger-marked, and 
the windows not faultlessly clean, and the 
guest-chamber has not been swept for a 
month, the doors will open, and the win- 
dows will let'in fresh air, and you and your 
friend can get immense draughts of satisfac- 
tion out of the visit, though things are not 
as you would so gladly have them, if you 
Will only not fret about them, but consign 
them to the insignificance they merit. We 
are afraid of each other, forgetting that our 
friends have the same kind of experiences 
that we have. The most thorough of house- 
keepers is sometimes forced to “let things 
go,” unless she sacrifices something of more 
importance than “things.” Serena is dis- 
tressed because the afternoon sun reveals to 
her responsible eyes a little dust under the 
sofa. But Celestia is equally distressed be- 
cause her student-lamp suddenly goes out 
during Serena’s evening call. Why should 
not both comfort themselves with the reflec- 
tion that nothing has happened unto them 
but such as is common unto women, and dis- 
miss their apprehensions? I know a-man 
who came near bleeding to death because 
there was not a cobweb to be found in house 
or barn to stanch the blood. Be advised, 
dear house-mother, and do not lose all the 
freshness and impulse to be found in your 
friend’s visit because you have no time to go 
through the house with your broom upside 
down. 











MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Money-Bew. 


Y¥ DEAR FRED,—I saw the carriages 
and the bridal favors at the door of a 
church the other day, as I was passing in 
the horse-car, and straightway my mind was 
fall of the loveliest pictures. Indeed, a mar- 
riage is like spring. It is the most familiar 
of facts. Yet how often a spring day is the 
most melancholy of disillusions! But it is 
not the chill, dull days that spring suggests. 
The word is full of sunshine and softness, 
the singing of birds and the sweetness of 
blossoms and the gurgling of brooks. To 
speak of a spring day is to think of happy 
hopes and eternal youth, of budding beauty 
and of love. And I say that this vision does 
not fade although the spring seems often to 
elude us, and to go from March to June al- 
most without justification. May-day is a 
pretty name. But who would promise that 
on the next May-day he will dance garland- 
ed around the pole and salute the queen? 
Consulting experience, we know the chances 
of the easterly storm. But while men often 
despair, yet in the heart of man experience 
never yet conquered hope. Spring still 
stands upon the horizon, jocund and tiptoe, 
a smiling Hebe. 

In the same way, who permits the figure 
of old Blue-beard to spoil the vision of mat- 
rimony? Suppose that he did cut off those 
poor dear heads: suppose that at this very 
instant sister Fatima is standing upon a 
hundred towers in this very city, looking 
eagerly for the fast-hastening brothers, and 
spying only a flock of sheep as she sees us 
placidly promenading in the street: do we 
look with any less tender joy upon Lucy 
emerging from the church yonder in a white 
veil, and leaning upon the happy Harry’s 
arm? That lovely pair, that shy hope and 
modest confidence—these, and not Blue- 





beard’s disagreeable closet, make the vision 
of matrimony. As when we speak of spring 
we mean roses and honeysuckles and soft 
air, so when we speak of marriage we mean 
the union of youth and strength and beau- 
ty and devotion which I saw as the bridal 
party emerged from the church. Indeed, 
there is one word which seems to me to ex- 
press it all—we think of the honey-dew 
which has fallen upon two lives. 

What is honey-dew? Itis a natural ques- 
tion, but it is useless to go beyond its own 
suggestion. What should you suppose hon- 
ey-dew to be? Something infinitely pure 
and sweet. Well, it is a kind of saccharine 
deposit upon certain leaves. And when the 
reverend hands are raised over the heads of 
the kneeling young figures, and the tradi- 
tional. sacred benediction is spoken, do you 
not ask, What is love but a deposit of honey- 
dew upon life? I protest, as the old writers 
used to say, that when I see the newly mar- 
ried pair I think of a surfeit of richness, of 
those roses and honeysuckles of spring steep- 
ed in honey-dew. I know that there are 
withered leaves and thorns; but what then? 
Here, at least, are bloom and freshness and 
sweetness. If the sun presently rises and 
burns up the dew—very well, that belongs 
to a later hour. 

That is to say, that it usually does. But 
Iam sorry, in a short sermon upon so sweet 
a text, to be obliged to say that sometimes 
the sun exhales that dew at a very early 
hour. When J saw Lucy in her white veil 
coming from the church and moving toward 
her carriage, I pulled the string of the car 
and I jumped out, and ran to the sidewalk, 
and just as the door of the carriage closed I 
went to it, and removing my hat respectful- 
ly, I put my head in at the window and I said, 
“Mrs. Lucy, don’t let the sun exhale the 
honey-dew of this moment!” And with that 
I bade her godspeed, and bowed and with- 
drew. She looked at me over her flowers 
and smiled, and I suppose she told Harry 
that it was only their harmless old friend 
Mr. Bachelor. And I can fancy Harry say- 
ing as the carriage drove away, “Just fancy, 
Lucy—fancy to-day, of all days, the misery 
of belonging to the Bachelor family!” But 
I will add for the information of those who 
are liable to be confused upon the subject, 
that he knew some of the family to be mar- 
ried. 

When I see some of the tough survivors, 
so to speak, Fred—some of the matrimo- 
nial campaigners, as they would be called 
by you scoffing youth; some who have set- 
tled down into a kind of jog-trot life, a 
matrimony that creaks, as it were, and which 
must be in constant surprise at itself; when 
I see, for instance, old Darby and Joan, she 
scolding and painting her cheeks and wear- 
ing bonnets too youthful, he growling at 
his coffee and grumbling at his beef, and 
laying a handkerchief over his head to sleep 
under after dinner, and glaring at Joan 
when she wakes him from his nap by say- 
ing that she would thank him not to snore 
so loudly—when I see these things and 
think of all that they imply, as when we see 
wide patches of dry sand we are sure of a 
parched soil, or in seeing ice and frozen 
ground we know that there are no flowers, 
then I wonder if it be possible that there was 
once honey-dew upon the lives and hearts of 
Darby and Joan. 

When she wakes him out of that nap do 
you suppose that he ever pictures to him- 
self the snug fireside of the unmarried man, 
where, after dinner, that potentate of his 
own domain dozes undisturbed, and where 
the neat-handed Phillis respects his slum- 
bers, and moves softly as if he were a king 
sleeping? Do you suppose that, as Darby 
glares at Joan, and hears her dry insinuation 
about snoring, he asks himself how it hap- 
pened that he ever married her? how it 
chanced that he did not see her then as he 
sees her now? and what fond and foolish 
spell bewitched him to surrender freedom 
and deliberately submit himself to domestic 
gibing? If, in that waking moment, across 
his drowsy imagination flits the picture of 
the day when he was the happy Harry and 
Joan the hopeful Lucy, do you suppose that 
he recognizes himself? That was spring, 
and this is icy, cheerless winter. But, Dar- 
by, the mystery is clear, the explanation is 
not far to seek. The figures that you see 
are indeed Joan and you. But they are 
steeped in honey-dew, and you have suffered 
it to dry up and disappear. 

How soon it may exhale! For it is not 
time only, it is not necessarily age, that con- 
sumes it. It was but a day or two after I 
had seen the wedding-party issuing from the 
church that I was comfortably seated in the 
drawing-room car, to roll somewhere out into 
the world. It was early in the morning, and 
a young man and woman entered, whom I 
recognized as another Harry and Lucy lately 
mated. But how shall I describe to you the 
conduct of that young bride? She was pret- 
tily dressed, and when I saw her coming I 
was glad to think that I should have all day 
so fair a fellow-trayeler. But she stopped 
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in the middle of the car, and looked around 
with a tossing head, and then with peevish 
impatience exclaimed, “I won't sit here. 
Why did you get into this car? The chairs 
are not half so comfortable as they are in 
the other car.” And my lady flounced and 
bounced and pouted, and then added, “ You 
are always so stupid! You always get into 
the wrong car!” 

Poor Harry replied in a low tone, feeling, 
I fear, very foolish, because he knew that I 
heard, although I looked abstractedly out 
of the window, with an air of wondering 
whether Dr. Livingstone was still at Mjmbz 
or had advanced to Gnxji. Indeed, I assumed 
the most Central African air possible, in order 
to relieve Harry of the awkwardness of my 
presence. Harry, I say, mumbled something 
deprecatory of the wrath of Juno, and begged 
Lucy to be seated. But she held her hands 
in her muff, and tossed her head again, and 
performed the same flouncings and boun- 
cings, until Harry suggested that he was very 
sorry indeed, but that the other car was not 
going through, and if she did not seat her- 
self soon the chairs would all be taken. Then 
the bride Lucy flung herself sullenly into one 
of the chairs, and Harry seated himself in 
the one beside her. Suddenly she rose, and 
said, angrily, “I’m not going to ride back- 
ward!” and Harry, rising, begged her to take 
his chair, which was next to mine, while I 
continued to explore equatorial Africa out 
of the window. 

After a long time Harry made some re- 
mark, which his life’s partner snapped at 
like a vicious bird at a finger. But nothing 
could rival his patience. I thought at first 
that he would gladly join Dr. Livingstone, 
if he were only sure that the doctor would 
never come back; but I soon saw that he 
was simply refusing to believe what was not 
pleasant. He spoke very low, and I could 
catch the deprecating, soothing tone; but I 
pitied him profoundly. Presently I return- 
ed from Central Africa, and gazed around 
the car and looked carefully at Lucy. She 
was a well-dressed young woman, with the 
face of a spoiled beauty. But her cross, ir- 
ritable temper was the hot sun that had so 
soon dried the honey-dew from her nuptial 
bower. Harry would evidently try to be- 
lieve it still there. Patient, soothing, 
thoughtful, he would evidently insist to 
himself that these freaks were but vapors 
of the morning. I am much older than 
Harry, and I turned to that sulky little 
Lucy and said, “My dear, while the dew 
stays upon roses and honeysuckles they are 
fresh and fair. They do not wither until 
that dries. And the sweetest of all dew is 
honey-dew. Gentle lady, beware! Don’t 
let it dry away.” 

She looked at me for a moment in amaze- 
ment, and then said, in a half- hysterical 
tone, to Harry, “There! I told you I didn’t 
wish to sit here. And here is a crazy man!” 

Poor Harry! By-and-by he will lay a 
handkerchief over his head after dinner, 
and Lucy will awaken him to say that she 
wishes he would not snore. Will you like 
that, Lucy? Will you wish sometimes for 
the old lover of long ago? And before it 
comes to the hard, cold tone in which you 
disturb his snoring, will you perhaps some- 
times passionately say, “ Once it was differ- 
ent. Once you were devoted tome?” Then 
should this letter chance to be seen by you 
—for Fred is very apt to drop his corre- 
spondence !—will you not reflect upon the 
words of the crazy man who sat next you in 
the car going to Persepolis, and shield the 
honey-dew new-fallen upon your life from 
the withering glare of a peevish temper ? 

Your friend, Fred, 
An OLp BacuELoR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE SUIT. 


HE Dolman vest-polonaise illustrated on our 
first page (and of which a cut paper pattern 

is published) is a new garment brought out in 
Paris when the season is advanced, with a view 
to deciding the over dresses of spring suits. This 
is a composite garment, having the principal feat- 
ure of the Dolman—its winged sleeves—the fa- 
yorite vest front, and the back drapery of the po- 
lonaise. We commend this design to ladies who 
are impatient to begin making the cashmere, al- 
paca, and woolen suits of their spring wardrobes. 
The front of this polonaise has a Louis Quinze 
vest long enough to have small square pockets 
(or else pocket flaps) just below the waist. The 
front slopes away gracefully from the vest, show- 
ing the trimming on the front breadth of the 
skirt. The waist is tight-fitting; the back has 
side bodies, and sufficient fullness is introduced 
below the waist to make the skirt hang in plain 
almost horizontal folds across the tournure. 
There are plain coat sleeves, and the flowing 
Dolman attachment is added. This costume is 
usually made with a cashmere, camel’s-hair, or 
Sicilienne polonaise over a silk skirt. It may be 
also made entirely of cashmere or of foulard-laine 
with gros grain folds on the flounces. This is 
very handsome for the present season in dark 
Pompeian red cashmere, with gros grain vest, 
pockets, cuffs, and trimming. For the spring 
such costumes will be made of shades of vert- 


de-gris, olive, Norwegian gray, and Napoleon 
blue. Stout ladies are partial to this polonaise, 
as it dispenses with all clumsy fullness; they 
sometimes omit the Dolman wings. An ele- 
gant black costume worn by a large blonde 
has a striped Sicilienne polonaise over a plain 
black faille skirt trimmed with two flounces. 
The polonaise has the vest front and side re- 
vers, but not the Dolman sleeves of the pattern 
illustrated to-day. ‘The vest is covered with rows 
of wide Valenciennes lace, and a frill of lace falls 
over the hands, A double pleated lace frill sur- 
rounds the neck; a pale blue bow with fringed 
ends turned upward is in the finger puffs of light 
hair; cameo brooch and ear-rings, 
RUMORS ABOUT SPRING STYLES, 

Modistes predict that there will be no decided 
changes in the present convenient and graceful 
costumes ; novelties will be confined to the small 
details of the toilette. ‘The polonaise will con- 
tinue in favor, though various changes will be 
rung upon it. Double-breasted polonaises worn 
over muslin habit shirts will be seen, and revers 
will be a feature of these over dresses. Sashes 
in their present modified form will also be re- 
tained. Dress skirts for the street, rumor says, 
will again be comfortably short, 


SPRING SUITS. 


A spring suit to be sent South is worthy of 
description. It is made of Napoleon blue fou- 
lard, with white polka dots, trimmed with revers 
and narrow side pleating of solid blue silk. 
The skirt has a single deep flounce, laid in 
shallow box-pleats. The polonaise is double- 
breasted, fastened by two rows of buttons on 
the corsage. It has a revers collar, triangular 
reyers on the flowing sleeves, and very wide 
reyers on the skirt, formed by turning the low- 
er edge of the skirt upward and backward in 
true Pompadour fashion. A large button holds 
back the revers, and a side pleating borders 
them. A white linen blouse with turned-over 
collar and cuffs and a black cravat complete 
the dress. The hat is English straw, trimmed 
with a fringed scarf of blue India silk. Gray 
undressed kid gloves. Dark blue silk parasol 
with Alpine stick. 


SPRING GOODS. 


The success of three things is insured for the 
next season, say experienced merchants, viz., 
plain grounds of quaint mongrel hues, in oppo- 
sition to positive colors in silks and fine wool- 
ens; second, polka dots for foulards and the 
soft-finished wash goods ; third, lace-like open- 
worked stripes in grenadine and batiste. 


INDIA CAMEL'S-HAIR, 


The finest fabric shown for spring polonaises 
is India camel's-hair, made so light and thin as 
to be of scarcely perceptible weight, and almost 
as cool as muslin. It is in all the stylish shades 
of blue-gray, écru, peacock, réséda, and berceline 
—a gray with rosy hues. ‘The same fabric is also 
shown with the twill reversed to form stripes. 

VIGOGNE, ETC. 

Vigogne is fine wool in its natural gray shades, 
woven into a light soft fabric, now very popular 
for traveling dresses. It resembles an old-fash* 
ioned material called de bége, but is finer and 
more costly. Undressed cashmere is a roughly 
twilled fabric that forms soft, graceful drapery. 
It is only found in unbleached buff and gray 
tints. 

LACE AND BROCADED STRIPES, 

In the woolen goods just described, in pongees 
and kindred materials, a great many open lace 
stripes are introduced, partly to relieve the mo- 
notony of solid colors, but especially to make 
heavy fabrics light enough for warm weather. 
These striped fabrics are used for the over dress 
and flounces, while a similar stuff of solid color 
is chosen for the skirt. Brocaded stripes, with 
small figures wrought in a darker shade, are also 
used to enliven plain surfaces. Thin goods have 
been greatly improved, especially those light 
wool fabrics that are commended above muslin 
for our changeable climate. 


BATISTE. 


The écru batiste, so popular last summer, re- 
appears, accompanied with ruffles embroidered 
with white for trimming skirts and polonaises. 
Batistes, to be sold by the yard and used for en- 
tire suits, are striped with white honey-comb fig- 
ures imitating lace, or else there are thin stripes 
woven in. Again, there are over-skirt and po- 
lonaise patterns wrought all over in designs like 
guipure lace; these are to be worn over plain 
batiste. Broché linen is a name given to thick 
batiste on which are palm, oak, or fern leaves 
in white, embroidered by machinery. ‘These 
were worn last year for over dresses. 


TURKISH TOWELING. 

. A new rough linen resembling Turkish towel- 
ing is made far thinner than that worn hitherto, 
and is smooth on the wrong side. The best pat- 
terns are in inch-wide stripes of darker brown on 
écru grounds, These stripes look like sponge, 
and the material is called sponge-striped linen. 
It is predicted this linen will be a fashionable 
summer costume, as it was favorably received in 
Europe last year. 

An elegant Oriental tissue is a novelty de- 
signed for the polonaises of watering-place cos- 
tumes. It is entirely white, with rough creamy- 
white wool stripes, alternating with thinnest silk 
stripes beautifully brocaded. 


PERCALES WITH FOULARD FINISH. 

The new percales are antiquated-looking cot- 
ton stuffs with the soft finish and lustre of silk. 
We mentioned last week the prevailing design of 
white polka dots on a ground of deepest blue, 
brown, plum-color, gray, or black. ‘These, it is 
said, will be made in the fashion described above 
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for foulard, but the Bazar commends instead a 
jaunty sailor blouse, with two skirts very simply 
trimmed, as a better model for wash dresses. 
‘Two sizes of dots may be used in one suit: tiny 
spots for the blouse, and larger ones for the 
skirts. Striped percales are also shown, ‘These 
are in two shades of a color—greenish-gray or 
Napoleon blue, or else in contrasting shades, such 
as gray and rose-color, blue and gray, lilac and 
green, etc. Borders are also imported for per- 
cales; and there are waved lines, linked rings, 
and many other fanciful designs. 


STRIPED BLACK GRENADINES, 


The newest black grenadines have lace-like 
stripes over an inch wide, with plain smooth 
grenadine stripes between. Various other stripes 
are shown, such as square-meshed canvas stripes 
with thick grenadine, or brocaded stripes, or, 
handsomer still, repped stripes like fine Sicili. 
enne. Plain black is preferred, but sometimes 
a color is introduced in these goods. The cheap 
grenadines are in as stylish patterns as more ex- 
pensive fabrics. White grenadines, partly cot- 
ton, are for inexpensive dresses for in-doors. 
These have brocaded stripes of bright color. 





GLACE MOHAIRS. 


For serviceable spring dresses there is nothing 
better than the pure glacé mohairs. They are 
pretty silvery gray, smooth lustrous surface, will 
endure hard wear, and do not shrink from damp- 
ness. Very fine plain grounds are preferred, 
but damask broché figures are also shown in the 
elaborate designs woven in heavy winter goods. 
‘The black beaver mohair retains its well-deserved 
popularity, and is almost as beautiful as silk. 
Plain mohairs and alpacas are now brought out 
in the stylish tints, and in stripes of two shades 
of greenish-gray, brown, olive, and other useful 
colors. ‘The cheap Japanese poplins sold to the 
million for 25 cents a yard are displayed in the 
patterns just described for mohair. 


VARIETIES. 


Medici sleeves, with a great puff around the 
armhole, are much worn in Paris. They look 
especially appropriate with black velvet dresses. 
Dinner dresses of silk and satin have lengthwise 
puffed sleeves extending from the armhole to the 
elbow, and ruffled below. 

‘The windows of gentlemen's furnishing stores 
are filled with Napoleon blue neck-ties spotted 
with white. Colored silk pocket-handkerchiefs 
are used by gentlemen who adhere closely to 
English fashions. , 

Silvered horseshoes, anchors, whips, or dog- 
heads in antique silver are the favorite scarf 
brooches among fancy jewelry. 

Jewelry of cut steel combined with jet is worn 
by ladies in light mourning. 

For information received thanks are due Miss- 
es Switzer ; and Gepyey; and Messrs. A.-T. 
Stewart & Co.; and ARNoLp, ConsTaBLE, & 
Co, 





PERSONAL. 


Ir was a pleasant story, but not exactly true, 
that Professor TyNDALL proposed to give all the 
money he made here for the ioancation of some- 
thing scientific. He has madea handsome sum, 
though not so much as is generally supposed. 
The agents and such have taken the lion’s share. 
In Philadelphia he got at the rate of $500 out 
of $1500 profit; in Washington, $2000 out of 
$5000 ; in Boston he cleared But he made 
the most in this city and Brooklyn, where every 


thing after the bare expenses went to him. In_ 


these two cities he has ‘salted’? about $13,000. 
After paying all expenses he will take home with 
him about $15,000, which, on the whole, is what 
printers call a “fat take” for three months’ 
work. He expresses himself as delighted with 
every thing and every body in this broad West- 
ern expanse. 

—Mr. CospeEN once said of the late Louis 
Napo.eon that he thought him more worthy 
of an hour’s talk than any monarch in Europe. 

—One Captain Huenes, of South Australia, 
having the intent to do something beneficent, 
recently gave $100,000 toward founding a uni- 
versity at Adelaide. The example has so far 
been contagious as to induce another pecunious 
captain to throw in his little mite of $50,000. 

—Father JANDEL, the chief of the Order of 
Dominicans, just deceased, is the seventy-fifth 
of the members of the @cumenical Council who 
have died since it opened on the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1869. Among the seventy-five were eight 
cardinals. There are forty-five cardinals living, 
of whom twenty-one are over seventy years old. 
BriieT, who is ninety, is the oldest. All the 
cardinals are now at Rome, excepting Cardinal 
HowENLOBE. Twenty-five cardinals’ hats are va- 


cant. 

—Mr. JosePH JEFFERSON, who has just con- 
cluded a professional engagement at Baltimore, 
says that he not only experiences now no traces 
of his former disease, but that he can read easily 
fine print with his operated eye, and does not 
suffer pain under any light. His recovery he 
regards as complete. 

—Mr. Jonzs, the new United States Senator 
from Nevada, is a young man, not over forty, 
and has made a large fortune by his courage and 
enterprise. He makes acapital speech, and pos- 
sesses the qualities necessary to make a useful, 
practical Senator. 

—A few miles from Rome is the palace of 
Count GENATTI, where the countess, formerly 
Miss Kinney, of New York, presides at the ele- 
gant entertainments given by her husband, 

—London had its Louis Bonarp. One THOM- 
as HorME, a rag merchant, recently died there 
worth $500,000, leaving $50,000 to the Society, 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, ant 
$25,000 to other charities. His relatives, receiv- 
ing nothing, contested the will on the ground 
of insanity. It was one of his pleasantries that 
he called children ‘devil's cubs,” and fat old 
women he especially hated. When a packet 
came into the harbor he would wish that it 
might sink with all on board; and he even was 
generous enough in his misanthropy to an- 
nounce that it would give him ine“»le satisfac- 
tion to see Ramsgate and every thing human it 
contained ingulfed by some great convulsion of 
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nature. His London landlady gave confirma- 
tory testimony. He used to throw good meat 
to his dog ‘Bluff’’ rather than give it to old 
and suffering women. Islington he wanted 
served as badly as Ramsgate, and considered 
himself ill used because there were not more 
railroad smash-ups and railroad disasters for his 
benefit. The last hostess considered herself so 
scandalized that she doubled his rent, but the 
old gent wouldn’t budge, and kept on there un- 
tilhe died. 

—It may interest our clerical readers in the 
country to know at what figure the Gospel is 
dispensed in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn: The 
salary of Mr, BeecuEr is $20,000; Mr. Haui- 
pay, $3000; Mr. WELD, first sexton, $8500; Mr. 
Raynor, second sexton, $1200; music, $8000; 
insurance, $500; current expenses, $7000; Plym- 
outh Library, $700. Total, $43,900. 

—Mrs. Frovpz is the daughter of Mr. DeLanz, 
editor of the London Times. 

—Miss ScnencK, a daughter of our minister 
to England, is said to be engaged to a British 
nobleman. 

—Mr. GEORGE BANCROFT, who is now travel- 
ing in the East, exhibits himself behind a flow- 
ing white beard, in which he recently called on 
the venerable Patriarch of the Greek Church, 
now ninety-two years of age. The next day the 
Patriarch, with beard whiter and longer than 
that of our great diplomatist, returned the call. 

—A retired, or tired, clergyman, fifty years 
old, has just entered the Freshman class at 
Dartmouth College. His aspiration is “to fin- 
ish up his mortal career with a college course.” 

—Mr. Lows, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
is thus complimented by the London Saturday 
Review on the flourishing condition of the treas- 
ury: ‘‘The revenue is thriving beyond prece- 
dent, for trade is and has been good, and good 
trade means much beer, and much beer means a 
large surplus.’’ In other words, the more you 
tipple the richer you are. It is not the notion 
in Maine. 

—The late Dr. Josuva Leavirr has been made 
the subject of many laudatory notices by the 
press as having been the pioneer in many of our 
reforms. In the antislavery party he was a pow- 
er. He was the first secretary of the Seamen’s 
Friend Society, and was also secretary of the 
American Cheap Postage Society. The first 
hymn and tune book for churches published in 
this country was edited by him, and he was al- 
ways at something for the good of his fellow- 


men. 

—The aged Guizor is absolutely bringing out 
another work, Monarchy, Imperialism, and Re- 
publicanism. This veteran statesman and author 
was eighty-six years old last October. He has 
seen three monarchies, two empires, and three 
republics in France. 

—Of the many notices of the late Lady Bra- 
CONSFIELD, we have read none that seems to de- 
scribe her so exactly as that of Mr. Moncure D. 
Conway, one of the many clever contributors to 
the publications of HARPER & Broruers. ‘She 
was,” he writes, ‘‘twenty years older than Dis- 
RAELTI, and she was not beautiful ; but those who 
knew the two intimately knew that she was in 
every way an extraordinary woman, and that the 
attraction between them was real. They who 
looked to find in the bride of the literary artist 
who had drawn for the public eye almost as 
many imposing female characters as WALTER’ 
Scorr himself might be disappointed when they 
beheld in his actual bride an elderly and homely 
lady; but those who had the good fortune to 
meet her in society rarely failed to find delight 
in her varied intelligence, her simple manners, 
her humor, and a certain poetic temperament 
which was little short of fascinating. I have 
never seen any other woman at all like her. As 
she grew older her naturally strong features be- 
came more pronounced, but she had always an 
air of unassumed superiority and refinement, 
and her bright eyes gleamed with a singular 
light. Her hair never became gray, and was al- 
ways beautiful. Her devotion to ‘DIsRAELI be- 
came the all-absorbing instinct of her life, and 
her care placed, as it were, a velvet mantle be- 
tween him and all the sharp corners of life.” 

—The only musician in the world whois known 
to possess the rank of a field officer is GUATELLI, 
recently the leader of the Sultan’s band, and di- 
rector of the music of the Ottoman army. He 
has the rank of major-general, and he has just 
been deposed from his leadership. 

—Horace GREELEY’s estate, it is thought, 
will net about $75,000, and there is little doubt 
but that his last will will be held valid. 

—Dr. Terry, of Columbus, Georgia, is a 
thoughtful man, who sets a certain value upon 
his personal liberty. Recently, in what is tech- 
nically called a court of justice in that State, he 
testitied thus: ‘Saw deceased after he was shot; 
he was lying on the floor, in a pool of blood, in a 
dying condition. Don’t know how long he lived 
afterward; did not make any minute examina- 
tion, for the reason that I did not want you law- 
yers to prove I killed him with a probe.” 

—WIiLtiaM CasTLE, one of the sweetest of 
American tenors, has been received with special 
éclat in London. ~ = 

—Murrst, a young Japanese student, who died 
recently at New Brunswick, New Jersey, was 
buried in Willow Grove Cemetery, The laws 
of Japan forbid the return of the bodies of sub- 
jects who have died abroad. 

—It sounds oddly enough that the famed pal- 
ace of the Orsmis, at Florence, should be the 
home of our consul, Mr. James LORIMER Gra- 
Ham, and that his last entertainment, given a 
few days since, was to that radical Republican, 
Minister ScHENOK. 

—The Rev. Txomas K. BEEcHER makes no 
doubt that ‘cleanly and vaccinated persons are 
jn no more danger of small-pox than they are 
of virtue without an effort.” 

—M. Tarers has announced his intention to 
squelch that naughty place, the Jardin Mabille, 
and other places of the same character. 

—BayaRD TAYLOR, who seems to have become 
partly German since he married his German 
wife, has recently delivered an original lecture 
on American literature at Gotha, for the benefit 
of the Ladies’ Christian Association of that city. 
He Epeke in the German language, and intro- 
duced translations of Por’s en. The hall 
was crowded, and his style as a Germanist was 
particularly commended. 

—A Madame Banenr has just been arrested in 
Genoa for having in her possession the silver 
plske which, during the Commune, was stolen 

rom the Palace of the Legion of Honor. She 
says she received the articles from Henri RocHE- 
FORT, 
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blue watered ribbon two inches and three-quar- 
ters wide, which is fastened on a band in the 
shape of a wreath, and of tulle and wire, gath- 
ered crosswise at intervals of three inches and a 
quarter, and ornamented with a small pear! shell. 
In the middle of the back are loops of watered 
ribbon with short and long ends, a spray of for- 
get-me-nots, and a white feather. 

Fig. 4.—Corrrure or Brack Reson, 
Tuite, AND Lace. This coiffure is designed 
for mourning toilettes, and consists of a piece of 
black watered ribbon two inches and three-quar- 
ters wide, which is arranged in bows and ends 
on the middle of the pointed foundation of tulle 
and wire, and at the same time covers the seam 
of a row of black lace two inches and a half wide, 
which is sewed on in crosswise curves. On the 
middle of the back of the foundation is fastened 
an end of ribbon eight inches and seven-eighths 
long, on which is arranged a piece of tulle and 
lace in the shape of a veil; the front point of 
this part rests on the bow as shown by the illus- 
tration. The under edge of the ribbon in the 
back is trimmed with several ends of different 
lengths of black watered ribbon an inch and a 
quarter wide, 

Fig. 5.—Corrrvre or Reps Rison, Beans, 
Lace, anp Ftowers. The foundation for this 
head-dress consists of a band of stiff lace and 
wire seven-eighths of an inch wide, in the shape 
of a wreath; this band is covered with plum- 
colored reps ribbon and black lace. ‘The ribbon 
may be trimmed with a border of black cut beads. 
On the middle of the back of the band are sev- 
eral loops and two ends of plum-colored and ré- 
séda ribbon, each fifteen inches and a quarter 
long, and a barbe of black tulle and lace, On 
the left side of the coiffure is a spray of peacock 
blue velvet flowers and brown foliage. A simi- 
lar spray fastens together the falling ends of rib- 
bon in the back, 
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CHAPTER V. 
TWO HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 


Ir was some minutes before Mr. Murphy re- 
turned, and when he did so, it was without the 
broad-sheet, for which he said the man had 
charged such an exorbitant sum that he refused 
to give it. At this Mrs. Mulvaney grumbled, 
observing, justly enough, that the extravagance 
would not have affected Mr. Murphy’s purse, 
but her own, while the broad-sheet would have 
deen a very entertaining piece of literature with 
which to beguile the evening. However, the 
very first thing in the morning she would buy 
the newspaper, where the authentic account of 
the transaction would be duly chronicled. 

‘*That’s if it ever occurred at all, Mrs. Mul- 
vaney,” said Murphy, with a short laugh, ‘‘ which 
is more than doubtful;” and at the same time 
Robert felt a significant pressure on his foot, as 
though a broad-wheeled wagon was passing over 
his toe, which certainly did not emanate from 
the lady of the house. The conversation here 
took another turn, and settled upon a subject 
very frequently discussed under that roof, name- 
ly, emigration. . Many an Irish lad who left 
London for the far West, or the still further 
antipodes, had taken his last meal (and that not 
seldom gratis) at Mulvaney’s, and poured his 
hopes and fears into the ears of the friendly 
widow. Of only a very small minority of these 
she had ever heard again, but what she had 
heard had given her a favorable impression of 
‘foreign parts,” which was her somewhat in- 
definite geographical expression for all countries 
that were not England or Ireland. She had 
therefore been always an upholder of emigration; 
while Murphy, who held a strong opinion not only 
that Ireland was for the Irish, but for no one 
else, and especially the English, had always op- 
posed it. On this occasion, however, to her 
great surprise, and, perhaps, not a little to her 
disappointment, for she rather enjoyed an assault 
of arms with Dick, since it always ended in an 
embracing of them, her arguments met with 
small opposition. He allowed that there might 
be cases—of convenience, he would not say of 
compulsion—when it would be beneficial to leave 
his native land, and allowed that it would be 
somewhat hard upon the outside world—the in- 
habitants of which he seemed to look upon, like 
the Chinese, as barbarians—if it should never 
have the advantage of being leavened by a few 
specimens of Irishmen. On the subject of the 
national excellences, as compared with the merits 
of inferior races, it was indeed impossible that 
there should be disagreement between them; 
but these were little matters of detail on which 
they differed just sufficiently to give piquancy to 
the conversation. Mrs. Mulvaney was of opin- 
ion that Irish folks should makestheir way in the 
world like other ple, but this view Murphy 
strongly combat There were certain chiefs 
of that noble race, such as the young master, 
who had a natural right to land and goods, inde- 

ndently of inheritance—this was not quite clear- 
Trexplainba: but somehow “the blood did it” — 
and again it was only natural that such as ac- 
knowledged the authority of the said chieftains 
should look to them for support. Robert Ches- 
ney, thongh a good scholar of the village-school 
pattern, knew nothing of political economy, and 

et these opinions of Mr. Murphy sounded hol- 
low, or, at least, as though there was but little 
in them; but it was astonishing with what fire 
and fervor they were advocated. Every glass of 
whisky that Mr. Murphy swallowed—and he swal- 





conviction, though by no means to assist him in 
expressing it with perspicuity. If any body had 
contradicted him, matters might have been very 
ditferent, but as it was, he was affable and friend- 
ly. Every now and then he would wink at Rob- 
ert with a sagacity that seemed the concentration 
of all the sense that remained in him, and which 
left him poor indeed. 

“‘Come, Mr. Murphy, you have had enough,” 
said the widow, presently. ‘‘ Nay”—for he had 
made a snatch at the spirit bottle, but not being 
in a condition favorable for the calculation of 
distance, missed it—*‘I am mistress here; and 
though I can’t send you to bed like a child, 
though you are no wiser than a child, and de- 
serve to be whipped, you shall have no more to 
drink ;” with which she tucked the bottle under 
her arm, and triumphantly marched off. 

** She thinks I’m dhrunk,” observed Mr. Mur- 
phy, confidentially, and winking more sagacious- 
ly than ever at his young friend. 

“I confess I—” Robert was about to add 
that he himself had rather leaned to that opin- 
ion, when the other interrupted him impatiently : 

“‘Tchut, lad; do you take Dick Murphy for 
a fool, that he should get dhrunk when he hada 
saycret to keep, and with a woman as he's sweet 
on in the room? No, no; itis not a few glasses 
of such poor stuff as that as could hurt me. I 
wanted to put her off the scent, that’s all. She'll 
be thinking half the night, d’ye see, whether I’ve 
put my candle out or under the bed, and won- 
der whether the house is on fire, instead of con- 
cerning herself about our affairs. If she had 
got hold of that broad-sheet, there might have 
been the deuce to pay. ‘Them patrols are dead, 
lad.” 

“Good Heavens!” ejaculated Robert, greatly 
shocked, ‘‘ And was that what the man was 
hallooing about ?” 

“Of course it was; and he was calling it 
murder, too; mind that.” 

“*Tt was a cruel and infamous act, any way,” 
said the boy, excitedly, ‘that putting the tree 
across the road, just after you yourself had been 
saved from the same peril, and I am glad I had 
no part in it.” 

“Oh, that’s your game, is it?” cried the oth- 
er, grimly. ‘‘ You think you are free of it, do 
you, while others have to pay the shot? Well, 
let me tell you, you're most infernally mistaken 
there. We're all in the same boat, we three. 
You're what they call an accessory after the fact. 
They've got your name in it all regular.” 

‘““My name!” ejaculated Robert, in horror, 
his thoughts instantly flying to the cottage in 
the forest, and picturing Lizzy’s face when she 
should come to hear such tidings of her lover. 
**But no; that is impossible: you are lying to 
me.” 

“*Don’t you use such hard words, my young 
fighting-cock, or you will get hard blows in an- 
swer,” said Murphy, menacingly. ‘‘If they 
haven’t got your name, they've got your descrip- 
tion as like as life. If the gallows bear fruit at 
all, it will bear three: two goodly Irish apples, 
that’s me and the young masther (which the 
saints forbid!), and one little English crab, which 
is yourself. So, what I say is, be careful; lie snug 
as a mouse, and open your lips to nobody about 
what happened last night till you have put a 
thousand miles of salt sea between you and En- 
glish land.” 

Murphy waited for a moment, as if expecting 
a reply, but receiving none, gave a surly nod of 
his head by way of “ good-night,” and marched, 
not very steadily, out of the room, Robert list- 
ened mechanically to his heavy footsteps as they 
staggered up stairs, and to the violent closing of 
his bedroom door. The news he had just heard 
had deprived him not only of speech, but of the 
power of rational reflection. Unlikely—impos- 
sible, indeed—as it was that he should be thus 
fatally associated, and above all so soon, with 
his companions of a few hours, he did not doubt 
it in the least; and the shock was overwhelming. 
Here seemed an end to all the bright prospects 
that he had so fondly pictured to himself, since 
he was to begin life, if not as a felon, still (what 
was as bad for the result) under the imputation 
of being one. If his name had really been men- 
tioned—and here the ingenious Mr, Murphy 
(through ignorance of the fanciful value which 
some people put upon their reputations) had been 
within a very little of precipitating the very ca- 
tastrophe he would have averted—Robert would 
perhaps have gone straight to the nearest police 
station and given himself up, the better to clear 
himself hereafter. But since it was only his de- 
scription that was thus advertised, might it not 
be well to take this ruffian’s advice, and leave 
the country as soon as opportunity offered? Ig- 
norant of all the methods of criminal procedure 
as he was, it struck him that if he could once es- 
cape from the clutches of the law he would be 
safe; he was rapidly growing out of the boy, 
and in a few years recognition of his person—if 
only his name should not transpire—would be 
impossible. He was innocent, it is true; but it 
might be difficult to prove himself so, and es- 
pecially without compromising his companions. 
To be sure, it was only Murphy that was really 
guilty of the crime in question ; but he had pass- 
ed his word to be silent concerning the night’s 
doings, and, if possible, he would keep it. Any 
disclosure of them would, moreover, implicate 
Mr. Kavanagh in that former proceeding—he 
did not know what it was, but could not but 
conclude that it was some transgression of the 
law—which had led up to the present catastro- 
phe, and his feelings toward that gentleman 
were very warm and grateful. Upon the whole, 
therefore, and after long pondering, he decided 
to take Murphy’s advice, though perfectly well 
aware that it had been dictated by the most un- 
blushing selfishness; and somewhat relieved by 
having come to this conclusion, he dragged his 
weary limbs to bed, and slept as only the young 
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With the first light of dawn, however, he 
awoke (not of himself, as it turned out, but preb- 
ably at the opening of the street-door), and hear- 
ing a heavy footfall in the silent street, cautiously 
put aside the window-blind, and looked out. His 
first idea, rechaufféed from what his imagination 
had fed upon the previous night, was that it was 
a policeman, for even rural officers of justice, with 
whom, of course, he was alone familiar, affect that 
pompous and measured tread, which, however as- 
suring to the household, is certainly premonitory 
to the thief; but it was not a policeman, and in- 
deed might be said to be somebody very much 
the reverse, for it was Mr. Richard Murphy. 
This gentleman, to whom the vin ordinaire of 
his native country might not only be said to be 
meat, drink, and clothing (for while imbibing it 
he felt the lack of none of them), but also sleep, 
was standing in front of the house, with a smil- 
ing countenance, and wiping his mouth with the 
back of his hand. The morning was damp, and 
there was a slight drizzle falling, which perhaps 
was welcome to him, as reminding him of the 
weather in his native clime; at all events, it did 
not disturb him: he looked up the street and 
down the street with cheerful serenity, and was 
just about to add his contribution to the incense- 
breathing morn, by lightinga short black dudheen, 
when the on-looker saw his countenance fall, his 
tobacco pouch drop from his hands, and the whole 
aspect of the man alter as suddenly, and for the 
worse, as though he had been shot in the stom- 
ach. Following the direction of his staring eyes, 
Robert beheld an announcement on the dead- 
wall opposite, which in his turn made him shud- 
der from head to foot: “ Murder—Two Hundred 
Pounds Reward— Frank Kavanagh.” These 
words were in large capitals ; and before he could 
make ont the rest of what was printed in smaller 
type, Murphy had rushed across the street, pluck- 
ed the Notice from the wall, and was tearing it 
to fragments. So fierce and vehement was the 
action that Robert involuntarily compared it, in 
his own mind, with the rage and fury of some 
wild beast whose young is threatened ; and as he 
did so he saw Murphy look quickly up at his 
window. It would have been easy to have 
dropped the corner of the blind, but some fasci- 
nation forbade him to do’so, and.in an instant 
their eyes had met. Such a tigerish look came 
into Murphy's face, and so suddenly, as though 
bent upon some instant violence, did he rush in- 
doors that the boy took up the only weapon that 
was at hand, the poker, convinced that within the 
next minute he would have to defend his life. 
This necessity, however, did not arrive. Mur- 
phy remained below, doubtless persuaded to do 
so by Mrs. Mulvaney, whose voice, raised in pas- 
sionate expostulation, could be distinctly heard. 
It was she, indeed, who had pointed out the No- 
tice to Dick’s attention, or, unacquainted as he 
was with the art of reading, he would have re- 
mained in blissful ignorance of its existence, or 
concluded it to be a mere embellishment of the 
wall! And now it seemed she was impressing 
on him the futility, if not the wickedness, of en- 
deayoring to make matters safe by proceeding to 
some fatal extremity. Robert discovered this by 
the simple method of opening his bedroom door 
and listening to the conversation, which, under 
the circumstances, he might well be excused for 
doing. 

“*He knows too much,” urged Murphy, with 
a growl like that of a wild beast. (‘‘ And how like 
some wild beast,” thought Robert, “‘such as the 
hunting-tiger, trained but not tamed by man, 


-of which he had heard tell, this Murphy was!”) 


**He knows enough to hang us.” 

**No, no,” rejoined the widow; then added 
something the listener could not catch, but which 
seemed to carry weight with it. ‘‘ Moreover,” 
she continued, in tones still hushed, but not in- 
audible, “you are not in your own Jand, remem- 
ber; and by adding a new crime to the other, 
you will only increase the danger to the young 
master. You are out of your mind, Dick—and 
it isn’t far you have to go for that—or I would 
say, besides, that none but a villain would think 
of murdering a poor lad like that because of a 
groundless suspicion of his fidelity.” 

“Murthering! Mrs. Mulvaney; you're joking,” 
returned Murphy, in tones of apparent good hu- 
mor. ‘‘I was only going to put the innocent 
young fellow out of the risk of temptation. Two 
hundred pounds reward is a considerable attrac- 
tion, and especially to one who wants to marry 
and set up housekeeping.” 

“*You ought to be ashamed to say so,” an- 
swered the widow, evidently resisting some per- 
sonal attentions of her variable swain: ‘any 
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and bade his young friend ‘* Good-morning !” in 
a tone that was almost genial. Mrs. Mulvaney 
was'as kind in her manner as ever, but was evi- 
dently depressed. Instead of being taixative, as 
usual, she busied herself in preparing their break- 
fast without a word; and sometimes, as though 
wrapped in thought, did not reply even when 
Murphy addressed her. In speaking of their pro- 
posed visit to Herne Street that morning, Dick 
observed, ‘‘And unless you come with us— 
which, I suppose, can hardly be, misthress—you 
will scarce see the young masther yourself before 
he sails,” 

‘*T suppose not,” answered the widow, coldly. 

“Not but that he would come here himself, 
if it were safe, and bid you good-by in person, 
you may be sure,” said Dick, soothingly. 

It was evident that he had mistaken the cause 
of her indifference, for she added, sharply, ‘*I 


' don’t wish to see him, Mr. Murphy, either here 





one who is really in love with a young woman |, 


is the last person to entertain thoughts of treach- 
ery; though if he is only pretending to be so— 
Now be aisy, and keep off, Mr. Murphy.” 

It was clear all danger to himself, for the pres- 
ent at least, was over; and Robert discreetly 
closed his door, and left the loving pair to\ con- 
clude their love passages without an eavesdrop- 
per. It was, indeed, with some little embarrass- 
ment that he presently descended into the sitting- 
room to meet the man who, he had every reason 
to believe, but half an hour before entertained 
the design of cutting his throat; but it was with- 
out fear. Boy as he was, he was far from being 
easily frightened. His nature was that of the 
typical Englishman, sound and wholesome; his 
intelligence was straightforward, without much 
imagination ; and the out-door life he had lived in 
the forest, both by night and day, had strength- 
ened what had originally been far from sensitive 
nerves; moreover, he felt within himself a cer- 
tain superiority over this wild, untutored savage 
that almost amounted to contempt. The other, 
however, had the advantage over him in one 
point. Whether from native cunning, or from 
some extraordinary shallowness of feeling, which 
permitted the most violent ebullitions of passion 
to pass away in a few minutes and leave notrars, | 


1 Mr. Murphy seemed now entirely at his ease, 
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or elsewhere ; but least of all in my own house.” 

**And you say that, who were born within 
the shadow of the ould masther’s roof-tree, and 
have had bread from his hand!” 

“Yes,” cried the widow, firmly, ‘I do say it. 
I wash my hands of him; and I wish he could 
wash his of—” 

“*Silence, woman!” ejaculated Murphy, with a 
savage outh. ‘Stop that glib tongue of yours; 
unless, indeed,” added he, bitterly, ‘‘ you wish to 
get the blood-money. Perhaps it is that which 
has made such a change in Bridget Mulvaney. 
English air by itself could never have done it.” 

‘The widow’s eyes flashed fire: it evidently cost 
her a great effort to stifle her feelings, and for- 
bear from some cutting reply, but she succeeded. 
“T am not going to argue with you, Richard 
Murphy, or rather with the devil that is in you. 
I only warn you, for your own sake and for an- 
other's, not to be so free of speech to your foes as 
you have been this day to one who was onst your 
friend.” . With that she rose from her chair, not 
without some dignity, and keeping a calm, con- 
temptuous face opposed to his scowling looks, 
walked slowly out of the room. At this Mr. 
Murphy’s features became suddenly chop-fallen, 
and he fell to scratching his head. 

** A woman is a curious creature, lad, as you 
will find out for yourself some day,” observed he 
to his remaining companion. ‘‘ Now one would 
almost think, if one did not know her, that Mrs. 
Mulvaney yonder was downright vexed.” 

Not having the advantage of a long acquaint- 
ance with the lady in question, Robert confessed 
that that impression had been produced upon 
his own mind. 

“But she wasn’t, though; or if she was, it’s 
over by this time,” explained the cther. ‘I 
own it was wrong in me to use such hard words, 
but a squeeze of her hand, or at most a chuck 
under the chin, will make her all right.” 

Notwithstanding this confident speech, how- 
ever, Mr. Murphy did not attempt either of 
these experiments, nor, indeed, had he the op- 
portunity of doing so, for when, after some hesi- 
tation, he ventured very gently to ring the bell, 
it was answered, not, as usual, by the widow, but 
by the maid-of-all-work, who quietly proceeded 
to remove the breakfast things. 

‘* Missis’s compliments,” said she, ‘‘ and if you 
should plaze to want any thing, it is me as is to 
get it for you.” 

At this Mr. Murphy looked rather thoughtful 
for a minute or two, and then, with the air of a 
man who has made up his mind on an important 
subject, chucked her under the chin, and bade her 
fetch the whisky bottle. ‘‘ When love is denied 
to us, lad,” observed he, with pathos, ‘there is 
nothing for it but to take to what is better— 
liquor.” 

He took to it till about noon, and then informed 
his companion that the time had come to keep 
their appointment with the young master. Rob- 
ert professed his readiness to accompany him ; 
but when Murphy took his arm and would have 
passed it through his own, the lad drew back. 

“*T am no man’s prisoner,” said he, haughtily, 
‘tand I either walk in freedom or not at all.” 

Murphy gave him one of his ugly looks, but 
perhaps reflecting that there was no time to spare 
just then for having a quarrel out (a pleasure 
which can always be postponed), he permitted 
him to have his way as far as the nearest cab 
stand, when he called a vehicle, and ordered the 
man to drive to Herne Street. 





CHAPTER VI. 
MR. WILSON. 


Herve STREET is one of those short streets 
which run from the Strand to the river, and, like 
most ofits fellows, has a disused and melancholy 
air. ‘There is little or no traffic in it; there are 
no shops; it is composed wholly of lodging- 
houses and a few mouldy-looking hotels. At 
the river end of the street, the card ‘‘ Apart- 
ments” no longer figures in the parlor windows ; 
but on each side of the doors, which usually 
stand open, are painted the names of the differ- 
ent tenants, the houses being let in flats. At 
one of these doors the cab stopped, and Murphy 
and his companion alighted. As they passed in 
without knocking, Robert's eye was at once at- 
tracted to the names, among which it naturally 
looked for that of Kavanagh; he was surprised 
to find it absent. They went up a stone stair- 
case—very dirty, as common staircases are apt 
to be—and only stopped where the stairs stopped 
—at the third floor, and opposite a door with 
‘*Mr. Wilson” painted on it. Murphy knocked, 
and a strange voice bade them come in. 

Seated at a round table in a somewhat lofty 
room was a gray-haired old gentleman, pale, and 
with dark rings under his eyes, examining at- 
tentively, before him. So 
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chairs, resumed his occupation. Robert was not 
sorry for this, because it enabled him to at once 
indulge his curiosity, which was greatly excited 
by the contents of the apartment, in which every 
thing was strange to him, with the trifling excep- 
tion of the smell of spirits, with which the habits 
of his step-father—even before his stay at Mrs. 
Mulvaney’s—had made him tolerably familiar. 
Considering that it was at the top of the house, 
the room was a lofty one, and hung from floor 
to ceiling with pictures; some of these were on 
canvas, though only one or two were framed, but 
the majority were on paper, pinned to the wall. 
The furniture consisted partly of pictures also, 
which, in various degrees of completion, lay about 
the chairs and tables, and even on the floor: a 
curious machine, which he rightly concluded to 
be a painter's easel, though he had never before 
seen one, occupied a prominent place ; and in two 
of the corners were life-size figures in armor, 
standing sentry-like over all this disarray. There 
was no carpet, nor even, to Robert's eyes—which 
were not exacting in that respect—much sign of 
comfort in the place at all; but the pictures and 
the armor attracted him mightily, as also did the 
stirring scene that presented itself outside the 
windows. These looked down immediately on 
the river, on which the noonday sun was shining, 
and on whose dusky but sparkling bosom a score 
of steamers and other craft were making their 
way with more or less of speed. He knew it for 
the Thames, else it would have been hard indeed 
to have identified the river, with whose grassy 
banks and gleaming shallows he was so well ac- 
quainted, with this bustling and crowded stream. 
His own circumstances seemed to offer a paral- 
lel to it: for was it not difficult to recognize in 
himself, now launched on the great tide of life, 
and already in such strange company, the boy 
of four-and-twenty hours ago, who had had no 
knowledge of the world beyond the simple life of 
the forest and what he had read in books? As 
he mused thus, Murphy called to him, sharply, 
“Don’t you hear Mr. Denton speak to you, or 
are you bent on making him say every thing 
twice over, and him so weak and ill, you oma- 
dhawn?” 

Without bestowing a glance on Murphy, Rob- 
ert respectfully apologized to the old gentleman 
for his inattention, and, in obedience to a sign 
from him, drew near his table. 

**So you have quite made up your mind, I 
hear, young man,” said the stranger, feebly, ‘‘ to 
leave this country, and take your chance with 
your new employer ?” 

““ With Mr. Kavanagh—yes, Sir.” 

“Be aisy, you fool,” growled Murphy, ‘ and 
leave gentlemen’s names for themselves and their 
friends to use them.” 

“*Hush, hush!” said the old gentleman, turn- 
ing round upon Dick severely, ‘‘ and don’t you 
call people out of their names so freely. If I 
am not much mistaken in physiognomy, this lad 
is no more fool and omadhawn than yourself— 
and that is Mr. Frank’s opinion.—The fact is, 
Robert Chesney, that just now Mr. Kavanagh 
has reason to conceal his name, and it’s better 
not to mention it. Indeed, he is at present con- 
cealing himself, and that is why I am appointed 
his substitute to speak with you this morning. 
You see this map—here is England, look you, 
and there, on the other side of the world, is 
Australia. It takes months to go thither and 
months to return—if one ever does return—” 

“*T beg your pardon, Sir,” interrupted Robert, 
wee I have thought of all that, and if so be as 

r.—” 

“Let us say Mr. Frank only, or perhaps Mr. 
Wilson would be better still,” suggested the old 
gentleman, with a smile. 

“*Very good, Sir. Then, if Mr. Wilson is still 
of the same mind toward me as before, I do as- 
sure you I shall not go back from my word. I 
am quite ready to go with him to Australia, or any 
where else, and make myself useful in the way 
that was agreed upon. But I should like to tell 
some one—I mean I should wish to write before 
I start to some one—” : 

“*Be quiet,. Murphy,” cried Mr. Denton, in 
answer to a growl of remonstrance from that 
gentleman ; ‘‘ how can you make me raise my 
voice, when you know I am so unfitted to do so? 
The lad thoroughly understands he is to mention 
no names, and that is sufficitnt.—Yes, you may 
write of course, and tell her—for it is a ‘her,’ I 
suppose, eh ?—that if she writes by return of 
post, under cover, to Mr. Denton, Lloyd Broth- 
ers, shipping agents, Liverpool, you will get her 
reply before you start. Mr. Wilson has instruct- 
ed me to supply you with an outfit for the voyage, 
which will be accomplished in an emigrant ves- 
sel, and I am to tell you not to be astonished if he 
himself should not be on board of her. Murphy 
will be there, and myself, but—” 

“*What! is not Mr. Frank to go with us?” 
interrupted Robert. ‘‘ Nay, Sir, then that al- 
ters all; for I took service with Aim, and with no 
one else. ‘There is no love lost between this 
man”—here he pointed over his shoulder to Mur- 
phy—‘‘and myself; and though I am sure you 
are most kind and fair-spoken, I feel no call to go 
with you to the end of the earth, as I do with 
Mr. Kavanagh.” 

“That is well and boldly said, Robert,” said 
Mr. Denton, smiling, ‘‘though it is not compli- 
mentary to me and Murphy, If you had been 
a little less hasty to express your sentiments, I 
should have added that though Mr. Frank would 
not be on board the ship at starting, he would 
join it before it got to sea.” 

“That is quite another matter, Sir,” answered 
Robert, simply ; ‘‘and if it be so, I am at your 
service.” 

“Very good; then that is settled. I have 
just a few words to speak to Murphy; .and 
meanwhile here is the newspaper—” 

An exclamation in Irish here broke from Mur- 
py’s lips, but in unmistakable tones of‘alarm and 
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“That manis afraid of my reading something 
in the paper about Mr. Frank,” observed Robert, 
contemptuously, his cheeks growing scarlet with 
indignation. ‘‘ He accused Mrs. Mulvaney this 
morning of wanting to sell his master to the po- 
lice for the two hundred pounds reward that is 
offered, so that I suppose I ought not to feel ag- 
grieved that he suspects me of the like baseness ; 
but you may tell Mr. Frank that his secret is as 
safe with me as with yonder scowling Irishman. 
J did not approve of that deed which has brought 
his master into trouble; but I think there was 
some excuse for it, and, at all events, sooner 
than any harm should come to him through my 
means, I would cut my right hand off. Put the 
newspaper in your pocket, Sir, for if you were to 
offer it to me now, I would not read it, nor shall 
I do so, if the opportunity should occur again to- 
morrow. Ihave my own opinion, as I have said, 
about the mischance to the patrol, which, after 
all, was more Murphy’s doing than his master’s ; 
but I don’t want to hear the worst made out of 
it and of Mr. Frank, as is clear is done by their 
calling it Wil/ful Murder!” 

“¢This lad must have Irish blood in his veins,” 
cried the old gentleman, regarding him with ad- 
miration. ‘‘I can scarcely believe that one pro- 
fessing such meritorious sentiments can likewise 
turn his hand to what is useful, and keep ac- 
counts. See, here is a long list of poor fellows 
who are going out with us to the antipodes, and 
who do not get their passage for nothing, and also 
a rough estimate of what their kits will come to. 
Sit down yonder, and add me up the total. —And 
in the mean time, Dick—for all this talking has 
knocked me up—do you get out the whisky, and 
let us drink success to the Star ef Erin and her 
voyage. In three days’ time—” Here there 
was a knock at the door. Murphy ran to it, and 
turned the key, then looked at Mr. Denton sig- 
nificantly. 

“*Tt’s Polly’s knock,” whispered the latter, 
rising excitedly. ‘‘I had wished to have been 
spared this.” 

‘*No matter; it will be a good test,” returned 
the other, encouragingly, in the same low tone. 
‘Let her see you, if it be but for a minute or two, 
and then pass into the bedroom, and so out.” 

Here the knocking was repeated, and a female 
voice exclaimed through the key-hole, plaintive- 
ly, ‘Let me in, Frank. I know you are there, 
for I hear your voice.” 

“You are mistaken there, Miss Mary,” ob- 
served Murphy, unlocking the door and admit- 
ting the would-be visitor. ‘‘ Mr. Wilson is out, 
and when he will return is very uncertain.” 

The new arrival was a young woman of con- 
siderable beauty, small but exquisitely shaped, 
and whose keen blue eyes and lavish wealth of 
rich brown hair seemed to recall to Robert some 
familiar face. If that were so, the recognition did 
notappear to be mutual. ‘* Who is he ?” inquired 
the young woman, pointing without a trace of 
shyness at Chesney; then carrying her finger on 
toward Mr. Denton, ‘‘ and he?” 

**They are two of my master’s friends, whom 
I had no particular orders to introduce to you, 
Miss Mary,” answered Murphy. 

“They are here by ‘appointment, then, and 
waiting for him. Well, I shall wait for him 
too.” 

With that she unfastened the seal-skin cloak 
she wore, and sitting down with her back turned 
toward Murphy, put up her pretty feet upon the 
fender. 

** You may stop, or go away, Miss Mary, just 
as you please—” 

“«'Thank you,” interrupted she, with sharp con- 
tempt; ‘‘I shall take advantage of your gracious 
permission, and stop.” 

“Well, that can only end in disappointment, 

miss. Mr. Frank is away, miles away, and, as 
you have been already informed by his own hand, 
is not coming back again to-day, nor any day. 
So there.” 
__ ‘‘Is this true, gentlemen?” cried the girl, ris- 
ing suddenly from her chair, and looking from 
one to the other appealingly. *‘I have no means 
of knowing whether this man is telling me truth 
or not, Heaven help me!” 

As Mr. Denton did not even look toward her, 
but appeared more busily engaged with his map 
than ever, Robert thought himself called upon to 
reply. No man, with a heart in his bosom, look- 
ing on that pathetic, pleading face, could have 
refused to do so, and far less kind-hearted Rob- 
ert Chesney, who, moreover, at once bethought 
him of one in the far-off forest glades who might 
one day be praying for some longed-for news of 
him—in vain. 

“Indeed, miss,” said he, tenderly, ‘I believe 
the man is telling you the truth. At least I 
came myself to-day to see Mr.—Mr. Wilson— 
and have failed in doing so.’ They told me he 
would not be here.” 

* And is it true—you are young and kind, and 
have an honest face; you would not tell me a 
lie, I feel—that Frank—that Mr. Wilson is go- 
ing far away—abroad ?” 

* Indeed, miss, it is true.” 

At these words the little creature seemed to 
shrink within herself, and dropping into her seat 
again, covered her eyes with her hands to hide 
the tears that she could no longer restrain. Here 
Murphy touched Mr. Denton on the shoulder, 
and that gentleman rose at once, and passing 
softly but quickly across the floor, opened the 
bedroom door and closed it behind him. The 
next moment the outer door of the bed-chamber 
was heard to open, and a rapid step to descend 
the stairs. 

“‘That’s him—that is Frank's footstep!” ex- 
claimed the girl, starting to her feet, and rushing 
to the door. 

“Tt isnot. Itis only Mr. Denton,” observed 
Murphy, coldly. She ran out, however, to satis- 
fy herself of the fact by leaning over the bal- 
usters, and presently came back again, looking 
very tearful and excited. 
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‘* What have you done with him? 
he?” asked she of Murphy. ‘‘If you will not 
tell me where he is, at least tell me how he is?” 

**Oh, he’s well enough, so far as that goes,” 
answered Dick, carelessly. 

**He was not well when I'saw him last, not 
looking like himself at all. He had some trou- 
ble on his mind—was going down upon some un- 
pleasant business, he said, into the country ; and 
that made him take to what is so bad for him 
more than ever.” 

** Rubbish!” returned Murphy, contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘If you mean whisky, no Irishman was 
ever hurt by whisky yet. If you mean weakness 
of another sort—a foolish passion for your pret- 
ty face—that’s over.” 

“* You liar!” cried the girl, her moist eyes dart- 
ing fire, her cheeks aflame; ‘‘ you wicked, cruel 
liar!” Murphy laughed contemptuously. ‘‘ You 
pretend to love him—you/” she went on, with 
bitterness. “‘Itis you who are his worst enemy. 
You lead him on to drink. You flatter and en- 
courage him whenever he is bent on what is 
wrong and dangerous. You—you will be his 
ruin!” 

“Be quiet, vixen!” shouted Murphy. ‘“ Keep 
a civil tongue in your head. You won’t! Then 
just you walk out of this room, and take my word 
for it that it is the last time you ever see the in- 
side of it.” 

“T will not stir!” cried she, defiantly. Rob- 
ert knew her now; her face—generally resolute 
and scornful, as at present, but sometimes soft 
ena pleading—was on half the pictures on the 
wall. 

“Then I will put you out,” said Murphy, 
sternly. He advanced toward her, holding out 
his huge hand menacingly. The expression of 
his face was so gtim and fierce that she quailed 
before it. 

“*Oh, Frank! oh, Frank!” exclaimed she, 
with a passionate cry, ‘‘ why, why are you not 
here to strike him dead ?” 

The huge hand was almost on her wrist, and 
she, like some graceful animal fascinated by beast 
orreptile, standing motionless, save for the trem- 
bling of her limbs, before him, when Robert sud- 
denly bounded between them, and whirling her 
light form toward one of the mailed sentinels of 
the apartment, snatched out his sword from its 
rusty scabbard, and brandished it in Murphy's 
face. ‘I am not Mr. Frank, miss,” cried he, 
assuringly, ‘but I will strike him dead if he 
lays a finger on you; and let me tell him that 
if his master is the man I take him for, he will 
have an account to settle with him for threaten- 
ing a young lady under his own roof—like you.” 

“A young lady!” echoed Murphy, contempt- 
uously, the allusion to his master doubtless 
checking the impulse he had at first entertained 
to rush in upon the lad, at all risks, and take sum- 
mary vengeance on him for his interference. ‘‘A 
pretty sort of a young lady, truly, though scarce- 
ly worth your fighting for, if you knew all. And 
if it comes to telling, suppose J were to tell the 
masther that the last time I saw Miss Mary she 
was cuddled up in your arms, like that. Come, 
there is no need for tale-bearing, nor for quar- 
reling neither.” It was evident that Mr. Mur- 
phy very much repented of what he had done, or 
had threatened to do, and that he feared the 
consequences of it. His tones, though gruff, 
were conciliatory ; and his manner, like that of 
a bear asking for buns on the top of a pole, was 
embarrassed, but propitiatory. 

“*T am not more given to tale-bearing than 
yourself,” said Robert, who had dropped his fair 
burden, not without a modest blush, at the oth- 
er’s innuendo; ‘‘nor do I seek a quarrel. But 
I won’t stand by and see a woman ill-treated by 
any man; and she shall stay here as long as she 
likes, unless Mr, Frank gives orders to the con- 
trary.” 

“She may stay, and you may stay, for all I 
care,” replied Murphy, carelessly ; ‘“but I have 
business elsewhere.” With that he left the room 
and passed down stairs as far as the front-door, 
but did not cross the threshold. His business 
was twofold—to see that Chesney did not leave 
the house without him, and that his master did 
not enter it while Miss Mary remained within. 

In the mean time Robert began to feel a little 
awkward, When a knight-errant of the good 
old times had preserved an innocent damsel from 
a giant, he made no more ado about putting her 
behind him on his horse’s crupper, as his own 
lawful prize, than if she were a sack of corn. 
But this chivalrous lad had no horse; and his 
affections, as we are aware, were already be- 
spoken by another young person. 

“‘T am very, very much obliged to you,” said 
Miss Mary, forcing a smile, and holding out a 
pretty little hand. ‘I hope I may not be the 
cause of making that hateful man your enemy.” 

“Don’t you trouble yourself about me,” re- 
turned he, good-naturedly; ‘the only thing 
that gives me sorrow is to see you so cast down 
and sad. As for that fellow, Murphy, he was no 
friend of mine before.” 

*¢ And yet you dared to anger him,” said she, 
gratefully, ‘‘to save me from insult—me, whom 
he would have you believe was a worthless, 
wicked girl! But though I am no young lady, 
as you called me, I am not that, indeed, Sir.” 

Robert knew that he was getting very red in- 
deed. He was burning to express his conviction 
that Miss Mary was every thing that she ought 
to be, but he couldn’t get out a word. 

«The fact is,” continued his companion, frank- 
ly, ‘I’m a model.” 

“Indeed!” said Robert, simply, endeavoring 
not to appear surprised at this announcement, 
which, nevertheless, was a little unexpected. 
He had heard of a model of propriety, but he 
had never before seen one, and the reality fell 
short of his ideal. 

**Oh yes; I’m there, and there, and there, 
she said, pointing to various pictures, in which) 
her lively features had been reproduced with 
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more or less of success. ‘There was a time 
when Mr. Frank was never tired of painting me ; 
but all that’s over now, it seems.” 

She sighed so pitifully that Robert would have 
given all he had to have been able to say a word 
of comfort; but he had none to give. Simple as 
he was, he guessed that the relation between his 
master and this fair young creature had been a 
tender one, and was now broken off forever. 
“*Ts Mr, Frank a painter, then ?” inquired he. 

“‘Yes; anamateur one, atleast. What! did 
you not know that? You can not, then, have 
known him long.” 

““T met him for the first time”—he was about 
to say, ‘‘the night before last,” but he stopped 
himself; that might be saying too much, perhaps. 
This girl could scarcely be in Mr. Kavanagh's 
confidence, when she did not even know him by 
his real name, but called him Wilson. ‘I met 
him for the first time quite lately.” 

“*And yet you must be intimate with him, to 
be admitted here,” said she. 

“*T have been taken into his service, miss, and 
am going ab—” 

“*Going abroad with him, you were about to 
say,” sdid the girl, quickly. ‘* His letter told me 
truth, then!” She was silent for a little; then 
sinking her voice to a tone of deep feeling, went 
on, as though unconscious of her companion’s 
presence: ‘* Well, well! Ihave no right to hin- 
der him; no claim, alas! to accompany him. 
He would have said ‘ Good-by’ with his own lips, 
I know, if he could have trusted himself to do so.” 

“He wished to spare you pain,” suggested 
Robert, sympathizingly. 

“Ah, I see; he has wound himself into your 
heart already,” replied she, sadly. ‘‘ Beware of 
him! Don’t think I speak it in bitterness, and 
because he has deserted me; but take warning 
from one who knows him well, and loves him 
still, and whom it grieves to giveit. Frank Wil- 
son wears as kind a heart as yours; he has been 
kind to me—most kind—and treats me now as 
kindly as I deserve. But he is not himself at all 
times. Beware of him when his brow clouds, 
and his words flow free and fast; beware of him. 
when the drink is in him, and Murphy is at his 
ear. He is mixed up with dangerous schemes ; 
I know not what they are, but those who work 
them with him are low and villainous men, un- 
like himself—unlike, I trust, what you will ever 
be. I would go with him to-morrow to the end 
of the earth, if he would have me with him; 
but though I am blind upon my own account, I 
can see on yours. Again I say, beware of him. 
Good-by, boy; and a thousand thanks.” She 
held her hand out for the second time, which he 
took and pressed. Then giving one last look 
around the familiar walls, as though to bid them 
farewell, she left the room, and ran down stairs, 

[to BE CONTINUED.] 





GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
SELECTED FROM “ ADAM BEDE.” 


UR dead are never dead to us until we have 

forgotten them: they can be injured by us, 

they can be wounded; they know all our peni- 

tence, all our aching sense that their place is 

empty, all the kisses we bestow on the smallest 
relic of their presence. 





There is a strength of self-possession which is 
the sign that the last hope has departed. De- 
spair no more leans on others than perfect con- 
tentment, and in despair pride ceases to be 
counteracted by the sense of dependence. 





When our indignation is borne in submissive 
silence, we are apt to feel twinges of doubt after- 
ward as to our own generosity, if not justice; 
how much more when the object of our anger 
has gone into everlasting silence, and we have 
seen his face for the last time in the meekness 
of death! 





What we thought the oldest truth becomes 
the most startling to us in the week when we 
have looked on the dead face of one who has 
made a part of our own lives. For when men 
want to impress us with the effect of a new and 
wonderfully vivid light, do they not let it fall on 
the most familiar objects, that we may measure 
its intensity by remembering the former dim- 
ness ? 





There are faces which nature charges with a 
meaning and pathos not belonging to the single 
human soul that flutters beneath them, but speak- 
ing the joys and sorrows of foregone generations 
—eyes that tell of deep love which doubtless has 
been and is somewhere, but not paired with these 
eyes—perhaps paired with pale eyes that can say 
nothing ; just as a national language may be in- 
stinct with poetry unfelt by the lips that use it, 


Nature has her language, and she is not un- 
yeracious; but we don’t know all the intricacies 
of her syntax just yet, and in a hasty reading we 
may happen to extract the very opposite of her 

meaning. 


If it be true that Nature at certain moments 
seems charged with a presentiment of one indi- 
vidual lot, must it not also be true that she seems 
unmindful, unconscious of another? For there 
is no hour that has not its births of gladness and 
despair, no morning brightness that does not 
bring new sickness to desolation as well as new 
forces to genius and love. ‘There are so many 
of us, and our lots are so different: what won- 
der that Nature’s mood is often in harsh contrast 
with the great crisis of ous bres Weare chil- 
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Black Tulle and Lace Fichu. 


Tas fichu is made of figured black tulle, and is trimmed with 
gathered lace two inches and seven-eighths wide. A bow of 
red gros grain ribbon two inches and a quarter wide is set on 

the front. The fichu is laid in pleats in front and in the 

middle of the back. 


Collars in Tulle Embroidery.—Imitation 
of Lace.—Figs. 1 

Turse collars are worked on fine Brussels tulle 
with fine thread. The’ enlarged details, Figs. 2 
and 5, show the manner of working. Run the 
outlines of the design figures several times, as 
shown by the illustration, and overcast them 
closely. Fill the inside of the flowers and 
leaves partly with button-hole stitches 
and partly with small knots, and fill 
the centre with bars and wheels, un- 
derneath which the tulle is cut 
away. After finishing the em- 
broidery, border the corners 
and neck of the collars (Figs. 
3 and 6) with narrow point 





an inch wide in such a manner that the fringe projects. The ends 
of the basket are trimmed with silk rosettes ornamented in point 
Russe, as shown by the illustration. A ruche of red silk ribbon 
seven-eighths of an inch wide, set on the upper edge, a bag of 
silk of the same color, and a handle of straw plaiting, simu- 
lating cord, complete the basket. 


Border in Chain Stitch Embroidery for 
Furniture, Covers, Curtains, etc. 

Tus border is worked on light gray cloth or 
woolen reps with split zephyr worsted or saddler’s 
silk in different shades of one color, or else in 
yarious bright colors, entirely in chain stitch. 
‘The border may also be worked with the cro- 
chet-needle in tambour-work, or else with 
the sewing-machine in cord stitch. 


Fan with Tulle and Lace Cover. 
Application Embroidery. 
Figs. 1-3. 


























































See illustrations on page 105. 
Tue frame of this 

fan is of finely carved 

ivory. The upper 





Fig. 4.—Cotriar 1x Torte Emprorpery. 


Fig. 1.—Cotrar 1x To! EMBROIDERY. 
Iboration or Lace.—[See Figs. 5 and 6.} 


Inntation or Lace.—{See Figs. 2 and 3.] 





lace braid and a woven picot border 
as shown by the illustration, and set 
them on a binding of Swiss muslin or 
batiste. 


Plaited Straw, Basket with 
Embroidery. 

Tuts basket is made of fine yellow 
plaited straw, and consists of open- 
work and close strips; the latter are 
covered each with an embroidery bor- 
der. This border is made of a strip 
of cherry-colored silk three-quarters 
of an inch wide, arranged over an in- 
terlining of stiff linen half an inch 
wide, and ornamented in point Russe 
embroidery with maize and black silk. 


part is covered with two bias strips of 
white satin seven-eighths of aninchand 
an inch and three-quarters wide, and 
with a strip of tulle two inches wide, as 
shown by the illustration ; the strip of 
tulle overlaps the satin strips a quarter 
of an inch at each side, and is trimmed 
through the middle with an applica- 
tion lace border, a full-sized section 
of which is shown by Fig. 2. Work 
the border with fine Swiss muslin or 
nansook, woven picot braid, and a 
thread of coarse twisted cotton, ac- 
cording to the design drawn on linen 
or paper, letting the stitches show as 
little as possible. Fig. 3 shows an- 
other design for such a border. In- 
This strip is set on a strip of silk sey- z stead of this, the design figures of 

Hig. 2.—Detaiy or Corrar, en-eighths of an inch wide, which is Puaitep Straw Basxer with lace insertion may be cut out of the Fig. 5.—Derait or Coiiar, 

Fra. 1. fringed out on both sides a quarter of Emprowery, foundation and used as an application Fig. 4. 
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border. Cover the upper and 
under edge of the satin strips 
with a row of white lace, each 
seven-eighths of an inch wide, 
as shown by Fig. 1. White silk 
cord and tassels complete the 
fan. 


Ornamental Hair-Pins 

and Diadem, Figs. 1-3. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—ORNAMENT- 
AL Harr-Prys. These _hair- 
pins are of tortoise-shell. The 
heads, which simulate Margue- 
rites, consist of twelve chased 
leaves, partly of gilt and partly 
of oxidized metal, in Fig. 1, 
and of eight leaves of gilt met- 
al, chased in the middle of the 
leaves and smooth on the outer 
edges, in Fig. 2. 

Fig. 3.—Drapem ror THE 
Harr. This diadem consists 
of a curved band of tortoise- 
shell thirteen inches and a quar- 
ter long and three-quarters of 
an inch wide, on which is fast- 
ened a curved bar of gilt metal 
wound with a narrow strip sim- 
ulating a ribbon, as shown by 
the illustration. The 
ribbon strip, which 
forms a bow in the 
middle of the diadem, 
is of gilt metal with 
fine chasing. 


Swiss Muslin, 
Needle-work, and 
Lace Fichu, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Taus fichu is made 
of plain white Swiss 
muslin, and is trim- 
med with a needle- 
work border an inch 
and a quarter wide, 
white lace an inch and 
three-eighths wide 
and an inch and sey- 
en-eighths wide, gray 
gros grain ribbon two 
inches and a quarter 
wide, and pale green 
gros grain ribbon of 
the same width. 


Low-necked 
Swiss Muslin 
Pleated Waist. Fig. 2.—Swiss Mustix, Neepie-work, 
\"Turs waist is made anp Lace Ficuv.—Baok. 
of pleated white Swiss 
muslin, and is trimmed with embroidery figures, lace three- 
quarters of an inch wide, and light blue gros grain ribbon an 
inch and three-quarters wide. 


Fig. 1.—OrnAmMeNnTAL 
Harr-Pry. 
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[See Figs. 2 and 3,] 
























Fig. 1.—Fan witn Tutte axp Lace Cover.—ArpLicaTion EmMBromery. 






Fig. 2.—ORNAMENTAL 


Hatr-Pry. 


Fig. 1.—Swiss 
Musiin, NEEDLE- 
WORK, AND Lace 
Ficuu.—Front. 


settes, each of which counts 
only six leaflets, as follows: 
Make a foundation of 10 ch., 
close the last 5 of these in a 
ring with 1 sl., and work 5 sc. 
on the ring; then work 2 se. 
on the next, 2 sde. on the fol- 
lowing of the 5 free ch., 2 de. 
on each of the next 3 ch.; 
> t., 5 ch. and 1 sl. on the 
first of these ; three times al- 
ternately 2 sc. on the next 2 
st. (always inserting the nee- 
dle in the front veins), 1 p., 
then 4 se. on the following 4 
st., and 1 sc. on the next sc. 
of the ring (inserting the nee- 
dle in both upper veins). This 
forms the first of the 6 leaf- 
lets. T., 2 sc. on the next 
st., 2 sde. on the following st. 
of the finished leaflet (always 
inserting the needle in the 
free veins behind the row of 
picots), 2 de. on each of the 
next 3 st., and repeat from +, 
always going forward. In 
working the last leaflet, in- 
stead of working the first 5 
ch. at the point after turning, 
join the small rosette with one 
of the larger rosettes, 
working at the rela- 
tive point one picot 
scallop as follows: 2 
ch., 1 p., 2 ch., drop 
the st. from the nee- 
dle, insert the needle 
in the 5 ch. at the 
point of a leaflet in 
the larger rosette, and 
draw through the 
dropped st., 1 ch., 1 
p., 2 ch., 1 sl. on the 
first of the 2 ch. atthe 
beginning of the p. 
scallop. Finally, cro- 
chet the sixth leaflet, 
together with the first, 
as in working the 
larger rosette. Now 
work the edge of al- 
ways onelargeand one 
small rosette in con- 
nection with the sur- 
rounding p. scallops, 
in five rounds, as fol- 
lows: Beginning at 
the point of the edge 
turned toward the 
centre crochet the Ist 
. round.—9 ch., 1 p. 
(each p. hereafter con- 





sists of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these), 
8 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 se. on the second of 


the 8 ch., 2 ch., 1 p., 5 ch., 1 p., 5 ch., 















1p., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the fourth of the 5 ch. before the last 
(always work the sc. on the lower vein of the correspond- 
ing ch.), 4 ch., 1 p., 2.ch., fasten to the point of a leaflet 
in the smaller rosette as shown by the illustration (to do 
this drop the st. from the needle, insert the needle in the 
corresponding st., and draw through the dropped st. from 
the under toward the upper side), 1 ch,, 1 p., 2 ch., 1 se. 
<<< on the second of the 4 ch., 3 ch., 1 p., 5 ch,, 1 p., 2 ch., 
SS 1 se. on the middle of the 3 ch., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the second 
of those 5 ch. in the fourth of which 1 sc, has already been 


Crochet Tidy. 


Tus tidy may be worked with fine or coarse twisted crochet 
cotton, or else with fine knitting cotton, according to the size 
desired. The original is worked with crochet cotton, No. 120. 
In this size the tidy is suitable for trimming toilette cushions, 
for mats, etc. It is worked in six separate parts. Begin with 
the larger rosettes of each part, which are also worked sepa- 
rately, as follows: Make a foundation of 18 ch. (chain stitch), 
close the last 10 of these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and 























Low-xeckep Swiss Musrin Preatep Waist. Fig. 2,—Arrrication Borper For Fan. 


Fig. 3.—Aprrication Borper ror Fay. 


i crochet) on the ring; then work 1 sc. on the next, 1 sde. (short double =~ worked, 2 ch., 1 p,, 2 ch., 1 sc, on the same ch. on which the first se. of this round was 
wena an SET + the 8 free Bic 2 dc. on the next, 2 ste. (short treble crochet) worked, 1 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sl. on the ch. before the last of the first 9 ch. eae es round: 
on each of the following 4 ch., and 1 stc. on the last of these ch., > t. (turn the work), Now work 8 ch., fasten to the next free p. scallop to the right, 11 ch., -p., 2 ch, ae ue 
5 ch, and 1 sl. on the first of these; five times alternately 2 sc. on the next 2 stc..(insert- the nearest point of a leaflet of the smaller rosette (in doing this hold the work so es the 
ing the needle in the front veins), 1 p. (picot—that is, 4 ch. and 1 sl. on rosettes are turned upward during the whole round), 1ch., 1 Pas 2 J a Bo. 
the last se.; in doing this insert the needle in the horizontal and at the on the ch, before the last of the 11 ch., 15 ch., 1 p., 5 ch., 1 P.» _ cone ie 
same time in the front vertical vein of the sc.), then 3 sc. on the following to the next point of a leaflet of the rosette, 1 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., ae ae 
3 st., and 1 sc. on the next sc. of the ring (passing the needle through both fourth of the 5 ch., 5 ch, 1 p., 2 ch., fasten to the next mie Pee cr 
upper veins of the sc.). This completes the first of the 12 leaflets in the on the larger rosette, 1 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 se. on the ple oO Dettori: 
rosette, Then t., 1 sc. on the next sc., 1 sde. on the follow- 2ch., 1 sc. on the second of the 5 EY e ee > is 
ing sde. of the preceding leaflet (always pass- 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the ch. pet ne 
ing the needle through the free veins back of the 15 ch., 11 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., A Bot , A 
the row of picots), 2 de. on the { next point of a leaf of the rosette, 


5 1 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the ch. 
loving cnt ie before the last of the 11 ch., 13 


ch., 1 p., 2 ch., fasten 
ste. on the next st. ; to the Dt point ofa 
repeat from >. Aft- leaf, 1ch.,1 p., 2ch., 
er finishing the last 1 sc. on the ch. before 
leaflet core the the last of the 13 ch. 
corresponding veins 12 ch.., i 
ie ae na ten to fie vee 
gether with the i 
foundation st. of the Fee eee 


h., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 se. 
first leaflet, by means of sl. en, 1 p., 2 ch., 
from the wrong side. hes on the ch. before the last of 


: 2 the 12 ch., and repeat five 
ing worked six such ro- : eas 
settes, work six smaller ro- Stace TOMS La 



























































Fig. 1.—Porst Lace anp Crocuer Borper. Secrion or Crocuer Tivy. Fig. 





2ch., fasten to the next point of a leaf, 1ch.,1p.,2ch., 
1 8c, on the ch, before the last of the 13 ch. ; 11ch.,1p., 
Behis1p.,2ehi, fasten to the next point of a leaf, ich., 
1p.,2ch., 1c. on the fourth of thebch.,5ch.,1p.,2ch., 
fasten to the next point of a leaf in the smaller rosette, 
i1ch.,1p.,2ch.,1 8c. on the middle of the last 5 ch. 
2 ch., 1 sc. on the second of the 5 ch. before the last, 1 
ch.,{ p.,2 ch.,1 sc. on the ch. before the last of the 
11 ch. ; 15ch.,1p., 2 ch, fasten to the next point of a 
leaf, Uehey 1B ch., 1 sc. on the ch. before the last of 
the 15 ch. ; 10 ch., fasten to the middle st. of the next 
free p. scallop, 8 ch., fasten to the following p. scallop 
as shown by the illustration, 7 ch., fasten to the first 
ch. of this round. Now work in the opposite direc- 
tion, so that the rosettes are turned downward. 2d 
round.—On the next ch. work 8 sc., and on each of the 
remaining ch. and sc. of the preceding round work 1 sc. 
8d round.—4 ch., the first three of which count as first 
dc., then 1 de., 8 stc., 1 dc. on the middle of the 3 sc. 
worked on one st. of the preceding round, after each 
of these st. work 1 ch., 1 dc. on the following st., then 
always alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second following 
st.; in the middle part of the round, which borders the 
larger rosette, widen twelve times; to do this pass 
over no st. of the preceding round with the ch. be- 
tween every fourth and fifth following bare. This 
round consequently should contain 106 bars altogeth- 
er, including the 8 ch. which count as first dc. ; at the 
end of the round work 1 sl. on the last of the 3 ch, 
which count as first dc. 4th round.—t sc, on the next 
5 st.,8 sc. on the following stc., then 1 sc. on each of 
the remaining st. in the preceding round; finally, work 
1 sc, on the ch, in the third round on which the sl. was 
worked at the end of the round. 5th round.—Work 
the cross picot bars in connection, by means of which 
the six parts of the tidy are joined, 1 sl. on the next 
st.,8 ch., which count as first de.,1 p.,3 ch.,1 sc. on 
the fourth following st. (inserting the needle in both 
upper veins), ch., 1 dc. on the middle of the 3 sc. at 
the point of the preceding round, 1 p. (work the sc. of 
the picot on the last dc.), 3 ch., 1 sc. on the second fol- 
lowing st., +8 ch., 1 dc. On the third following st., 1p 
8 ch., 1 sc. on the third st., repeat three times from +; 
then work 8 ch., 1 de, on the third st. Work one join- 
ing bar of 7 ch., 1 sc. on the third of these, 2 ch., 1 sc. 
on the dc. Then 8 ch., 1 sc. on the third st. of the pre- 
ceding round, 3 ch., 1 de, on the.third st. One joinin; 
bar of 7 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the third of the 7 ch., 
ch.,1sc.on the dc. ‘Then 8 ch.,1 sc. on the third st. 
of the preceding round, 8 ch., 1 dc. on the third st. 
One joining bar of 11 ch.,1 p.,2 ch., 1 sc. on the sev- 
enth of the 11 ch., 1 ch.,1 p.,2ch.,18c. on the third of 
the 11 ch.,2ch.,1sc.on the de. Then 3 ch.,1 sc. on 
the third st. of the preceding round, 8 ch., 1 de. on the 
third st. One joining bar of 16 ch., 1 p., 2ch.,1 8c. on 
the eleventh of the 16 ch., 1 ch.,1 p.,2 ch., 1 sc. on the 
seventh of the 16 ch., 1 ch., 1 p.,2ch., 1 sc. on the third 
of the 16 ch.,2 ch., 1 sc. on the de.’ Then 8 ch., 1 8c. 
on the third st, of the preceding round, 8 ch., 1 de. on 
the third st. One joining bar of 11 ch.,1 p., in work~ 
ing which fasten to the middle p. of the precedin; 
ar, 9 ch., 1 sc. on the fifth of these, 2 ch., 1 p.,5ch., 

.,8 ch. 1 sc.on the fifth of the 1f ch.,% ch., 1 sc. on 
The third of the 11 ch., 2 ch.,1 8c. on the de. Then 3 
ch., 1 sc. on the third st. of the preceding round, 3 ch., 
1 dc. on the third st. One joining bar of 11 ch.,t., 1 
dc, on the middle of the 5 ch. of the preceding dc., 11 
ch., pass over the last two of these, 1 sc. on the next 
ch., P'sde. and 1 de. on the following 3 ch., three times 
1 ch. and 1 de. on the second following ch., 1 ch., 2 
dec. separated by 1 ch. on the following 2 ch.; three 
times 1 ch. and 1 de. on the second ch., 1 sdc. and 1 sc. 
on the next 2 ch., 1 ch. ; t., 1 sc. on each st. of the pre- 
ceding row, always inserting the needle in the back 
vein (the st. should number 21), then 1 ch. ; t.,3 sl. on 
the next 3 sc.,8 ch., 1. dc. on the third sc., 1 p., 3 ch., 1 
sc, on the third ac.,8 ch., 1 dc. on the second sc., 1 p.,8 
ch., 1 sc. on the second sc., 3 ch., 1 dc. on the third sc., 1 

., 8 ch., pass over 2 st., 3 sl. on the next 8 sc., 1 sc. on 
Tre third of the first 11 ch., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the de. before 
the joining bar. Then 3 ch., +1 sc. on the third st. of 
the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 de. on the third st., 1 P? 
8 ch., repeat from * to the end of the round; finally, 
1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch., which count as first dc. 
This coe one of the six sections of the tidy. In 
working the joining bars in each of the Soll wing isee: 
tions fasten to the preceding pert as shown by the il- 
lustration; in working the fifth round of the edge of 
the sixth section fasten to the joining bars of the first 
part. For the centre of the tidy crochet a small ro- 
sette similar to that before described, in doing which 
fasten the six sections of the Bay together with the 
points, as shown by the illustration. Besides this, 
work on the outer edge of the tidy between every two 
sections one long joining bar in two rounds, as fol- 
lows: Make a foundation of 65 ch., fasten to the fifth 
free P scallop (counting from the ast joining bar) at 
the right side of one section, then work on the lower 
veins of the foundation st. the ist round, 4 sl. on the 
next 4 st., then 8 ch,, 1 dc. on the third st., fasten to 
the next p. scallop of this section, 8 ch., pass over 2 st., 
8 el. on the next $ st., 3 ch., 1 de. on the third st., 1 p., 
8 ch., fasten to the following p. scallop of this section, 
2ch.,1 sc. on the first of the 8 ch.,1 p.,1 sc. on the 
dc.,3 ch., 1 8c. on the third st. ; 3 ch., 1 de. on the third 
styl par chy fasten to the next p. scallop of this sec- 
tion, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the fourth of the 6 ch., 2ch., 1 sc. 
on the first of the 6 ch.,1p.,1 8c. on the de., 3 ch.,1 
sc. on the third st. ; 8 ch.,1 dc. on the third st., 1 p.,9 
ch., fasten to the following p. scallop of this section, 5 
ch., fasten to the next p. scallop of the joining bar, 4 
ch., 1 sc. on the fourth of the 9 ch., 2 ch.,1 sc. on the 
first of the 9 ch., 1 p., 1 8c. on the dc., 8ch., 1 sc. on the 
third st. ; 8 ch., 1 de. on the third st., 1 p.,3 ch., fasten 
to the following p. scallop of the joining bar, 2 ch., 1 
sc. on the first of the 3 ch., 1 p., 1 sc. on the de., 8 ch.,1 
sc. on the third st. ‘This completes the middie figure 
of this joining bar and the first half of the round; 
crochet the second half like the first, but in reversed 
order; finally, work 1 ch. Then work on the other 
side of the foundation st., thus inserting the needle in 
the upper veins, the 2d round.—On each st. work 1 sc. 
Then fasten the thread. Now work all around the 
outer edge of the tidy two rounds of dc., ch., and p. ; 
the manner of working these rounds is plainly shown 
by the illustration. 


Point Lace and Crochet Borders, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Seo illustrations on page 105. 


‘Tursr borders are suitable for orn covers, pil- 
low. etc. ; each border is completed by a second 
half worked in a similar manner, in which the corner 
is formed in the opposite direction, however, and the 
parts fastened together by the picots on the onter 


edges. 

Bor the border Fig. 1 take open-work point lace 
braid, and crochet with twisted cotton, No. 100, first, 
on one side of the braid two rounds, as follows: Ist 
round.—* 8 8c. single crochet) on the edge of the 
braid, 6 ch. (chain stitch), with these pass over an in- 
terval of a quarter of an’ inch, and work 5 stc. (short 
treble crochet) on the edge of the braid, as shown by 
the illustration, which should not be worked off sep- 
arately, however, but together, drawing the thread 
through once, 6 ch., pass over an interval of a quarter 
of an inch, and repeat from +, Work the corner in 
this, as well as in the soaring rounds, as shown by 
the illustration. 2d round.—. ways alternately 1 de. 
(double crochet), 1 ch., pass over i st. (stitch) of the 
preceding round with each ch. Then crochet on the 
other side of the braid the following round: Observ- 
ing the illustration, work on each point of the braid 6 
8c., between every 2 sc. 1 PB Aploat, that is, 5 ch. and 1 
sc. on the first of these), in the hollow between every 
two points work 8 ch. 

The border Fig. 2is also worked with twisted cotton, 
No. 100, working on one side of a ch. foundation of the 
requisite length, three rounds, as follows: 1st round.— 
% 11 sc. on the next 11 st., 1 p. (consisting, in this 
round, always of 3 ch. and 1 sc. on the last sc.), 3 sc. 
on the following 3 st.,1 p.; repeat from +, and work 
the corner in this, as well as in the following rounds, as 
shown by the illustration. 2d round.—x 3 te. (treble 
crochet), which are pot worked off separately, but to- 
ra drawing the thread through once, on the mid- 

le of the next 11 sc. in the preceding round; this 
forms one leaflet ; work three more such leaflets, sep- 
arated each by 7 ch. on the same sc.,5 ch., and repeat 
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from *. 8d round.—* Twice 4 sc.,1 p., then 4 8c, on 
the next scallop of 7 ch. (the p. of this round consist 
each of 3 ch.), three times 3 sc., 1 p., then 3 sc. on the 
following ch. scallop, twice 48c., 1 p., then 4 sc. on the 
next ch. scallop, 1 sc. on the middle of the following 5 
ch. ; repeat from *, butin working the first p. after the 
following 4 sc. fasten to the last p. After finishing 
this round work on the other side of the foundation 
st. one round of open-work double crochet, observing 
the illustration. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ee history of the Signal Service shows that 
it may be relied upon to give timely warn- 
ing of heavy storms of snow or rain, of the 
coming sweep of great tidal air waves, whether 
warm or cold, of violent winds, of nipping frosts, 
and of the numerous atmospheric changes which 
never cease to seem mysteriously sudden. A 
knowledge of the daily ‘‘ probabilities” is a mat- 
ter of much interest and convenience to all our 
citizens, especially those engaged in commercial 
and agricultural pursuits. But there are numer- 
ous agricultural districts remote from the great 
centres which, for want of a daily local press, or 
from some other cause, are not seasonably reach- 
ed by the weather warnings which each morning 
meet the eye in the daily newspapers of large 
cities. An arrangement has been made recently 
between the Chief Signal Officer and the Post- 
master-General whereby farmers and fruit-grow- 
ers in inland sections of the country may be ap- 
prised of coming frosts and storms. It is pro- 
posed to divide the country into districts of 
about 200 miles in diameter, each district hav- 
ing a distributing centre which is in communi- 
cation with the Weather Bureau. From these 
centres two copies of the weather report will be 
mailed every day to all post-offices which can be 
reached by rail or mail-coach before six o’clock 
at night. Each postmaster receiving these re- 
ports is desired to put one copy in a convenient 
and conspicuous part of the office, where it can 
be easily read by the public. The other copy 
may be used in any manner thought advisable 
by the postmaster. As every village post-office 
is a general rendezvous when the daily mail ar- 
rives, the ‘probabilities’? will be verbally re- 
ported far and wide, and farmers will be able to 
plan their work and take care of their growing 
crops advantageously and intelligently. 





The annual report of Professor Spencer F. 
Baird, United States Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries, contains a most interesting account 
of his operations during the past year in restock- 
ing our great lakes and rivers with food fish. 
This is a matter to which Professor Baird has 
devoted much attention for several years; and 
when last summer an appropriation of $15,000 
was made by Congress for replacing in our 
lakes and rivers the fish which bad become ex- 
tinct from lack of protection, the expenditure 
of the money was placed in his charge. The re- 
sult has been most satisfactory to all who can 
realize the benefit which intelligent skill can 
confer upon the community. Itis believed that 
shad and salmon will soon abound in many wa- 
ters in our country suited to their habits; and 
it is ken proposes to stock the Great Salt Lake 
with shad, salmon, oysters, etc. Time is, of 
course, necessary to prove the full value of 
these operations, but fliers is no doubt of great 
success. 





One of the most marked characteristics of 
Lord Lytton, whose death occurred in London 
on January 18, was his reverence for his moth- 
er. He often remarked that he owed to her 
all his love for literature, and it was in the 
room long occupied by his mother in the an- 
cient family seat in Hertfordshire that most 
of his literary work was done. He was the 
author of more than a score of novels, which 
have been read by millions with interest and 
profit. He contributed to poetical, political, 
and historic literature, and some of his dramatic 
writings, as The Lady of Lyons, Richelieu, and 
Money, have an established reputation. Lord 
Lytton also héld a high position as an English 
statesman, and was considered one of the most 
finished orators of his day. 





The splendid Shakspearean library of Edwin 
Forrest has fallen a victim to the insatiable 
“‘fire fiend.” 





Those who help themselves are deserving of 
all encouragement and commendation. he 
students in painting at the National Academy 
of Design, feeling their lack of needful facilities, 
and desiring. the services of a teacher, have not 
only appealed to wealthy patrons of art for a 
fund to found a permanent school, but have 
themselves prepared an album for sale, This 
album contains a selection of their best draw- 
ings from the antique, reproduced in photog- 
raphy, and will prove a valuable addition to the 
art lover’s collection. 





A flourishing church and Sabbath-school have 
been established on San Juan Island. San Juan 
has nearly 350 inhabitants and 65 farms, Orcas 
Island has 165 inhabitants and 40 farms, Lopez 
Island has 185 inhabitants and 25 farms, and a 
few inhabitants on the smaller islands. 





Skill in numbers sometimes brings a fortune, 
as seems to have been the case with Benjamin 
D. Emerson, one of the compilers of a series of 
school arithmetics. He recently died at Jamaica 
Plains, Massachusetts, leaving about $250,000, of 
which $100,000 goes to Dartmouth College. 





“Prince Bill” is the popular title of an heir 
to the Hawaiian crown io has appeared, and 
stands a fair chance of being raised to the vacant 
throne. 





The suspension railroad bridge at Niagara 
Falls has been in use about twenty years; but 
the cables are still perfect in every respect, and 
the wires are as bright and good as when first 
laid. 





Here is a story of 1811, told by a New En- 
gland newspaper. In the year mentioned a mis- 
chievous boy in a Vermont town made a kite, 
and attached a lantern to it, in which he put a 
candle, and arranged it so that when the candle 
had burned out it would explode some powder 
which was in the bottom of the lantern. He 
kept the secret entirely to himself, and waited 





for a suitable night in which to raise his kite. 
The boy got his kite into the air without bein; 
discovered, for it was so dark that nothing bui 
the colored lantern was visible. It went dan- 
cing about in the air wildly, attracting much no- 
tice, and was looked upon by ignorant people 
as some supernatural omen. The evil spirit, as 
many supposed it, went bobbing around for 
about twenty minutes, and then exploded, blow- 
ing the lantern to pieces. Next morning all was 
wonder and excitement, and this lad, who had 
carefully taken in his kite and hidden it after the 
explosion, without being found out, had his own 
fun out of the matter. The bewildered Villagers 
never had any explanation of the mystery until 
some sixty years afterward, when the boy, then 
an old gentleman, revealed the secret by pub- 
lishing the story in a newspaper. 





Lord an was the youngest son of General 
William Earle Bulwer, of Heydon Hall. In 1844, 
having succeeded to the estate of his mother, he 
added her family surname (Lytton) to his own, 
making it Bulwer-Lytton. He was created a 
baronet in 1838, and in 1866 was raised to the 
peerage as Lord Lytton. His son, the present 

jaron Edward Robert Bulwer-Lytton, better 
known by the nom de plume of “‘ Owen Meredith,” 
has succeeded to his title and estates. 





What an argument against the free sale of in- 
toxicating liquors is the recent death in Brook- 
lyn of a boy sixteen years old! One morning 
the lad entered a liquor saloon and drank whis- 
ky until he became unconscious, and was carried 
home by two of his young companions. He died 
in a few minutes from the effects of the whisky. 
Such a text as this needs no sermon. 





It has just been discovered that whales are 
very liable to rheumatism: therefore it is in- 
ferred that hydropathy can not be efficacious in 
that disease. 





“Defective flues” are forced to bear the blame 
of half our fires. If we should say these fires 
were caused by defective architects, builders, 
masons, and others who work badly, we should 
be nearer the net of the difficulty. Flues have 
no right to be “ defective” so commonly and per- 
sistently. 





Acurious sores reported from the neighbor- 
hood of Troy, New York. One Mr. Dunlop, 
who recently died, many years ago broke off a 
marriage engagement with a lady who is still 
living. In his will the following paragraph oc- 
curs : 

“Many ee since, before my acquaintance with 
the late Mrs. Dunlop, I was engaged to Miss A——, 
which engagement, for certain reasons, was broken 
off by me. I have not seen her for over thirty y: 
but Know that she is still alive, and now, for 
reparation for the wrong committed, and should she 
still live at the time of my death and will receive it, I 
direct my executors to pay her in three installment! 
within twelve months, the sum of $10,000; should 
she refuse to receive it, the amount to revert to my 
daughter Jessie.” 


It is stated that the lady has accepted the 
money. 





PRACTICAL HINTS TO HOUSE. 
KEEPERS. 
By CATHARINE E. BEECHER. 


ON THE CARE OF MEATS. 


B= and mutton are improved by keeping as 

long as they remain sweet. If meat begins 
to taint, wash it and rub it with powdered char- 
coal, and it often removes the taint. Sometimes 
rubbing with salt will cure it. 

Corn-fed pork is best. Pork made by still- 
house slops is almost poisonous, and hogs that 
live on offal never furnish healthful food. If 
hogs are properly fed, the pork is not unhealthful. 

Measly pork has kernels in it, and is un- 
healthful. 

A thick skin shows that the pork is old, and 
that it requires more time to boil. 

If your Pong is very salt, soak it some hours, 

Take all the kernels out that you will find in 
the round, and thick end of the flank of beef, and 
in the fat, and fill the holes with salt. This will 
preserve it longer. 

Salt your meat, in summer, as soon as you re- 
ceive it, 

A pound and a half of salt rubbed into twenty- 
five pounds of beef will corn it so as to last sev- 
eral days in ordinary warm weather; or put it 
in strong brine. 

Do not let pork freeze, if yon intend to salt it. 

Too much saltpetre spoils beef, and many say 
saleratus is better. 

_ In winter, meat is kept finely if well packed 
in snow, without salting, but some say it lessens 
the sweetness, 


DIRECTIONS FOR OUTTING UP A be ee the hog 
throngh the spine, take off each half of the head be- 
hind the ear, then take off a piece in front of the 
shoulder and next the head, say four or five poms for 
Bal Then take out the leaf, which lies around 
the kidneys, for lard. Then, with a knife, cut out the 
whole mass of the lean meat, except what belongs to 
the shoulder and the ham. ‘Then take off the ham and 
the shoulder, Then take out all the fat to be used for 
lard, which is the loose piece, directly in front of the 
ham, Next cut off a narrow strip from the spring, or 
belly, for sausage meat. Do not cut up the remainder, 
which is clear pork, for salting, for if cut small it will 
swim. Layastone on to Keep it under thebrine. Take 
off the cheek, or jowl, of the head for smoking with 
the ham; and use the upper pat for boiling, baking, 
or head-cheese. ‘The feet are boiled and then fried, or 
used for jelly. It is most economical to try up the 
pins BED aol forisea to cook pe. oe cos it 
1 for the nicest cooking. lean e in- 

testines of the fat for lard. ‘That which does not read- 
ily serene oer rf intestines use nes S08} 
grease. 1e ie liver, sweet-l 8, 
and kidneys are sometimes used Yor broiling or as 
The smaller intestines are used for sausage cases. 
salting down, leave out the bloody and lean portions, 
and use them for enue. 

To try our Larn.—Take what is called the leaf, 
and take off all the skin, cut it into 
square, ay it into a clean pot over a slow fire, with a 
tea-cupiul of water, and try it till the scraps look a 
reddish-brown, 
which would spoil the whole. Then strain it through 
8 strong cloth into a stone Ret and set it away for 
use. Take the fat to which the smaller intestin 
attached (not the large ones), and the fiab! 
pork not fit for salting, try these in the same way, and 
set the fat thus obtained where it will freeze, and by 


great care not to let it burn, 
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spring the strong taste will be gone, and then it can 
be used for frying. The tea-cuptul of water prevents 
burning while urying. 

Directions ror saLTING DowN Porx.—Allow a peck 
of salt for sixty pounds. Cover the bottom of the bar- 
rel with salt an inch deep. Put down one layer of 
poe and cover that with salt half an inch thick. 

‘ontinue thus till the barrel is full. ‘Then 


our in as 
much Pro cas as the barrel will ive. Keep 
coarse salt between all pieces, so that the brine can 


circulate. When a white scum or bloody-looking 
matter rises on the top, scald the brine and add more 
salt. Leave out bloody and lean pieces for saus: 
Pack as tight as possible, the rind next the barrel; 
and let it be always kept under the brine. Some use 
a stone for this purpose. In salting down a new su 
ply, take the old brine, boil it down and remove all the 
scum, and then ue it to pour over the pork. The pork. 
may be used in six weeks after salting. 
‘0 PREPARE CASES FOR Siviiers: tanh the cases, 
taking care not to tear them. Wash them thorou hly, 
and cut into sega of two yards each. Then take a 
candle rod, and fastening one end of a case to the top 
of it, turn the case inside outward. When all are 
turned, wash very thoroughly, and scrape them with a 
scraper made for the purpose, keeping them in warm 
water till ready to scrape. Throw them into salt and 
water to soak till used. It is a very difficult job to 
scrape them clean without tearing them. When fin- 
ished they look transparent and. ery Bin! 
Savsagx Mxat.—Take one-third fat and two-thirds 
lean pork, and chop it, and then to every twelve 
pounds of meat add twelve large even spoonfuls of 
unded salt, nine of sifted sage, and six of sifted 
lack pepper. Some like a little summer -savory. 
Keep it in a cool and dry place. 
Botocxa Savsacxs.—Take equal portions of veal, 
pork and ham, chop them fine, season with sweet 
erbs and pepper, put them in cases, boil them till 
tender, and then dry them. 
Anorner Reorrr ror Sausage Mrat.—To twenty- 
five pounds of chopped meat, which should be one- 
third fat and two-thirds lean, put twenty spoonfuls of 
sage, twenty-five of salt, ten of pepper, and four of 
summer-savory. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorresponpeEnt. ] 


‘The Prince in Danger.—Speculating for the Fall (in 
Dynasties).—From Arnold to Hayman. 
bee you may like to know that your 

late Thanksgiving-day has been the cause of 
no less than three columns and a leading article 
in the Times newspaper. By these we learn that 
you are thankful, if not for nothing, at least for 
very small mercies, in your much-belauded ‘ free 
institutions ;” that you have'more murders, more 
outrages, more robberies and swindles without 
punishment, and more accidents without re- 
dress, than any other civilized nation; and that, 
like the young gentleman who knew the laws of 
gravity, but did not obey them, you have good 
laws, but do not observe them. Finally, the 
Times sums up by denying the superiority of 
American institutions. ‘This, to my,mind, is also 
significant, and looks a little as though it were 
directed against some growing opinions to the 
contrary effect. One fact which, small as it 
seems, will, I doubt not, make such grow, is that 
the Prince of Wales has joined the Turf Club, 
and will, it is announced, in future keep a stud 
and run race-horses under his own name, which, 
it is whispered, he has long done under that of 
another. ‘‘'Those whom the gods wish to de- 
stroy they first make mad,” is a sentence which 
in this case may be applied to our heir-apparent. 
It is absolutely certain that he will lose his money, 
and almost as certain that, knowing how he lost 
it, the nation will never pay his debts. 

‘The Tory party in this country, from the days 
of the John Bull, in which Theodore Hook made 
ample use of the family histories he had become 
acquainted with as a diner-out, has been always 
inclined to personality, and the breed has not 
died out yet. At a conservative meeting in 
Wiltshire one Viscount Folkestone, in returning 
thanks for his father, Lord Radnor, whose health 
had been drunk as having contributed a baron 
of beef toward the entertainment, thus delivered. 
himself: ‘* My father’s steward has told you that 
the beef will be sent annually, as on this occa- 
sion; but he has forgotten to add what my fa- 
ther added, that if Mr. Gladstone should go the 
way of all flesh in the interim, he will send, out 
of thankfulness, two barons of beef.” 

I am glad to say, for the credit of our politi- 
cians, that a great noise has been made about 
this piece of bad taste, and Lord Folkestone has 
had to state that he meant the observation in a 
Pickwickian sense, and that he referred to the 
government of Mr, Gladstone, and not to the man 
himself: which seems strange, since the govern- 
ment of even “‘ the people’s William” can scarce- 
ly be called one of flesh and blood. Finally, he 
declares the expression to have been a lapsus 
lingue. This reminds one of the plea against 
an action for libel—first, the defendant did not 
utter the libel; second, if he did he was justi- 
fied ; third, he didn’t mean it. 

A curious family gathering was held in our 
Mansion House by the Lord Mayor, Sir Sydney 
Waterlow. He invited the whole of his rela- 
tions, 210 in number, to dine with him, of whom 
186 accepted the invitation. His father, at the 
age of eighty-three, had thus the opportunity of 
dining at the same table with thirteen sons and 
daughters, forty-nine grandchildren, and four- 
teen great-grandchildren! The Lady Mayoress, 
too, entertained her ‘‘ side of the house,” includ- 
ing her step-mother, four brothers, three sisters, 
twelve nephews, twelve nieces, and forty-one 
cousins. What a romance would poor Alexan- 
dre Dumas the elder—who, in his insurmount- 
able ignorance of English life, always imagined 
that lord mayor was the greatest and noblest 
thing you could be—have made out of this en- 
tertainment! Dumas’slife, by Fitzgerald, has just 
been published here, and though unsatisfactory, 
throngh paucity of trustworthy materials, is 
greatly talked of. It seems that out of the 1200 
works that bear his name, only Monte Christo, 
and even that only in parts, can with certainty 
be ascribed to Dumas, so assiduously did he ap- 
o his literary labors. 






The Czarowitz, the ‘hereditary prince of all the 
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Russias, is suffering from the same illness as be- 
fell our Prince of Wales. Let us hope it will have 
a like termination, without the same catastrophe 
in the mourning trade—with which, by-the-bye, 
you may be unacquainted. It is well known 
that Morrison, the great millionaire, laid the 
foundation of his fortune by buying up all the 
mourning materials in the provinces on the occa- 
sion of the death of Queen Charlotte, news of 
which, the instant it had occurred, he obtained, 
through a bribe of a hundred pounds, from one of 
her attendants. In the present day the telegraph 
renders this sort of special information impossible 
to obtain; but when poor ‘‘ Wales” was at his 
worst one of our great mourning houses, follow- 
ing Morrison’s example, effected an immense 
operation in black stuffs, speculating for the fall 
in the prince’s case, and for the rise in that of 
the crape, to its own utter ruin. 

Since I wrote to you of the revelations of Win- 
chester, another of our great public schools, Rug- 
by, has been coming in for a greater share of at- 
tention than it desired. It is the only one of 
our five great schools—Eton, Harrow, Rugby, 
Winchester, and Westminster—which professes 
liberal opinions, which it owes to Dr. Arnold and 
his successor, Dr. Temple. When the latter was 
made Bishop of Exeter the trustees of Rugby— 
who consisted mainly at that time (for the sys- 
tem has been moderately improved by the pres- 
ent government) of some neighboring county 
magnates of the usual ‘‘ county” opinions—deter- 
mined to root out the liberal leaven, and to that 
end appointed as head-master one Dr. Hayman, 
who, except that he was a Tory, seems to have 
had no other qualification for the place. His 
testimonials were indifferent as compared with 
those of other candidates, and what was worse, it 
was proved that they had been used before in ap- 
plication for other appointments. Without tact, 
without good manners, but possessed of an ob- 
stinacy that rises to the heroic, this unlucky 
pedagogue was placed in the chair that was once 
filled by Arnold. To put new cloth on old gar- 
ments is, we are told on the best authority, to do 
a very foolish thing; but what is such an impru- 
dence compared with the placing a man in chief 
authority over a place of education where every 
tradition, as well as every practice, breathes a 
spirit in direct opposition to his own? ‘The as- 
sistant masters of the school at once remonstra- 
ted with the trustees against the appointment, 
and when it was confirmed, only accepted their 
position under protest. A few months’ experi- 
ence of Dr. Hayman has corroborated their worst 
fears, and now, after a protracted inquiry, that 
gentleman has been publicly reprimanded for his 
misconduct by the trustees of Rugby. ‘These are 
not, however—and there is some significance in 
this—precisely the same body as elected him: 
half these consist of mere local magnates, but 
half are now composed of representatives from 
the universities and other intelligent sources. It 
is my own opinion that Dr. Hayman is a person- 
age who will take a good deal of reprimanding 
before he can be induced to give up a head-mas- 
tership, but every body—even those who were 
his partisans—is looking with eagerness for his 
resignation, To you in America this fuss about 
a school-master will seem perhaps unintelligible, 
but here in London the subject is debated on all 
hands as though it were one of great political 
importance, The hold which classical education 
and our public-school system has got upon the 
upper classes of this country, however unde- 
served, is certainly most undeniable. Almost 
every body who is any body, or who can boast 
of an income over £1000 a year, sends his boy, 
as a matter of course, to one of the five schools 
I have mentioned, either to mix with his equals 
or to gain a connection with his superiors in 
later life, as the case may be. ‘To see our 
Lords’ Cricket Ground, in London, when a 
match is being played between any two of these 
schools, can alone give you an idea of the en- 
thusiasm that exists among our governing classes 
(and especially their wives and daughters) with 
respect to these institutions; and now that one 
of them is jn trouble, Paterfamilias is in despair. 
As a general rule he is opposed to liberal senti- 
ments; ‘‘ But then, you know, Arnoki and Tem- 
ple were certainly good masters, whereas this fel- 
low, Hayman—don't you see?” Moreover, of all 
schools, Rugby is the most popular (though by 
no means the largest), by reason of the ‘‘ puff di- 
rect” which it received from Tom Brown's School 
Days. Ihave said that this question was treated 
as though it was of political importance, and in- 
deed it is so, indirectly; for if the only liberal 
training-place for the youth of the upper ten 
should lose its alumni, as, thanks to its present 
head, it bids fair to do, the position of the gov- 
erning classes in the next generation with respect 
to the rest of the country—which, Heaven knows, 
stands in need enough of conciliatory interpreta- 
tion—will be more antagonistic than ever. Short- 
sighted politicians of the extreme conservative 
stamp do not, of course, see this, and it is cur- 
rently stated that the appointment of Dr. Hay- 
™man was made by the Bishop of Winchester and 
the Duke of Marlborough (both trustees of the 
school) with the deliberate intention of dissemi- 
nating Tory opinions among the rising genera- 
tion, This charge of ‘‘corrupting our youth” 
was once made against Socrates, and so far the 
duke may congratulate himself; but beyond that 
the parallel between himself and the sage, or any 
sage, can not be pushed. He is the same man 
who has made such a fool of himself and caused 
so much bad blood in the agricultural question. 
But as to the Bishop of Winchester, his lordship 
ought to know better. ‘There was a time (when 
the primacy was a possibility for him) when he 
could himself be “liberal” enough, and earn, by 
his supple courtesy to those who had the loaves 
and fishes at their disposal, the title of ‘‘ Wind- 
sor Soap ;” but he has washed his hands of all 
that, now that he knows nothing more will be 
put in them—that he will not again be invited to 





“fa sphere of increased usefulness,” which was 
his rounded phrase for preferring the see of Win- 
chester, with its ten thousand a year, to that of 
Oxford, with its seven. 

R. Kemsxe, of London. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
JIM HAS A DREAM, AND WAKES UP IN TIME. 


Ju Popmors, staggering into the one room 
which formed his Englishman’s castle, found his 
wife and Pollypod fast asleep in bed. Before he 
went out to his work in the morning he had told 
his wife not to sit up for him thatnight. ‘* You’ve 
had precious hard work of it, old woman,” he had 
said, “this last week; so go to bed early and 
have a long night’s rest. I'll find my way up 
stairs all right.” ‘The precious hard work which 
Jim Podmore referred to was one of those tasks 
which poor people—especially women—take upon 
themselves, when occasion requires, with a readi- 
ness and cheerfulness which it is beautiful to see. 
A neighbor's child bad been ill, and required con- 
stant watching. The mother, worn out with her 
Jabor of love, had fallen ill herself, and Mrs, Pod- 
more flew to her aid, and attended to her house- 
hold duties, and nursed her and the child through 
their sickness. ‘The cheerfulness with which Mrs. 
Podmore undertook this task and performed it, 
as if it were a duty incumbent upon her, can not 
be described. ‘The best reward she could receive 
was hers: the mother and child recovered their 
health, and were strong enough to attend to them- 
selves. Late in the previous night the doctor had 
released Mrs. Podmore, and had told her—with 
smiles and good words, and with a hand-shake 
which gratified the simple woman mightily—that 
now she had best go home and take care of her- 
self; “for we can get about ourselves now,” he 
said, “and sha’n’t want you any more.” This 
accounted for Jim Podmore having to find his 
way up stairs by himself, for Mrs. Podmore sel- 
dom went to bed before he returned home. He 
knew, on this night, that his wife was asleep, and 
in the midst of his drowsiness he took off his 
boots in the passage, so that he should not dis- 
turb her. 

Entering the room in his stocking feet, he 
stepped softly to the bedside, and rested his hand 
lightly and tenderly on Pollypod’s neck. The 
bed being against the wall, and Pollypod sleep- 
ing inside, he could not kiss her without disturb- 
ing his wife. The child slept peacefully, and 
Jim Podmore gazed lovingly at the pretty pic- 
ture, and leaned forward to feel the sweet breath, 
pure as an angel’s whisper, that came from her 
parted lips. His supper was laid for him on the 
table, and he sat down to it, Snap standing at 
his feet in patient eagerness, waiting for such 
scraps and morsels as he thought fit to give. 
Jim did not forget his dog; Snap fared well, 
and when supper was finished the dog stretched 
himself on the ground, and with half-closed eyes 
watched his master’s face. Snap blinked and 
blitiked, but although occasionally his eyes were 
so nearly closed-that only the thinnest line of light 
could be seen, the dog never relaxed his watch- 
ful gaze. Jim sat in his chair, pipe in mouth, 
and smoked and dozed, and thought of Dick 
Hart and his wife and children, and of his own 
wife and Pollypod, till they all became mixed up 
together ia the strangest way, and in the phan- 
tasmagoria of his fancy changed places, and 
merged one into the other in utter defiance of 
all probability. Thus, as he leaned forward to 
catch the sweet breath that came from Polly- 
pod’s lips, the child’s face became blurred and 
indistinct, and in her place Dick Hart appeared, 
crouching upon the railway platform in an agony 
of despair. The platform itself appeared, with 
its throng of anxious faces, with its sound of 
hurried feet and cries of pain, with a light in the 
air that belonged to neither night nor day, sensi- 
tive with a tremor which was felt, but could not 
be seen or described, and which spoke of hopes 
forever crushed out, and of lives of fair promise 
blighted by the act that lay in one fatal moment’s 
neglect or helplessness. ‘+ If I don’t go to bed,” 
murmured Jim, with a start, whereat all these 
figures vanished into nothingness, ‘*I shall fall 
pet And still he sat, and murmured, ‘‘ Poor 
Dick!” 


It was really but the work of a moment. Jim 
Podmore being on duty, suddenly felt a shock— 
then heard a crash, followed by screams and 
shouts, and what seemed to be the muffled sound 
of a myriad voices. He knew that an accident 
had occurred, and he ran forward, and saw car- 
riages overturned on the line, and huge splinters 
of wood lying about. ‘* Who did it?” he cried. 
‘Dick Hart!” a voice replied ; and then he heard 
Dick's voice crying, “‘O my God!” The busy 
hands were at work clearing the wreck, and the 
few passengers—happily there were but few— 
were assisted out. Most of them had escaped 
with a bruise or a scratch, but one man, they 
said, looked in a bad state, and at his own en- 
treaty they allowed him to lie still on the plat- 
form until doctors, who had been promptly sent 
for, had arrived; and one little child was taken 
into a room, and lay like dead. Jim Podmore 
was in the room, and he saw Dick Hart brought 
in between twomen. Dick, when his eyes light- 
ed on the piteons sight of the little girl lying like 
that, trembled as if ague had seized him, and 
began to sob and cry. ‘‘J did it! J did it!” he 
gasped. ‘‘ Why don’t some one strike me down 
dead!” As he uttered these words, and as he 


stood there, with a face whiter than the face of 
the child who lay before him, a woman rushed 
in and cried, in a wild tone, ‘‘ Where's the man 
that killed my child?” Upon this, with a ery 
wilder than that to which the poor woman had 
given vent, Dick Hart wrested himself free from 
the men, whose hands (in their grief at what had 
occurred) were only lightly laid upon him, and 
rushed out of the room like a madman. The 
men followed him, but he was too quick for them, 
and before they could lay hands on him again, 
he had jumped from the platform on to the line, 
dashing aside the persons who tried to stop him. 
His mad idea was to run forward on the line until 
he saw a train coming, and then to throw himself 
before it and be crushed to pieces. But he was 
saved from the execution of this piteous design ; 
the men reached him and seized him, and carried 
him back by main force. When he was in the 
room again, his passion being spent, he fell upon 
his knees, and looked round with a scared white 
face, waiting for what was to come. ‘‘ Poor 
Dick!” murmured Jim Podmore. And then the 
men whispered to each other how that Dick Hart 
had been worked off his legs lately ; how the ac- 
cident was nothing more than was to be expected ; 
and how Dick’s wife was near her confinement, 
with her second. ‘‘ Poor Dick!” murmured Jim 
Podmore again, for the thought of Dick Hart’s 
one little girl at home, and the other child that 
was soon expected, brought Pollypod to his mind. 

It was quite true: Dick Hart's wife was very 
near her confinement, and on this very night, 
unconscious of the dreadful event that had taken 
place, she was busy getting together the little 
things she had made for her first-born, and recall- 
ing the feelings she had experienced before she 
became a mother—feelings in which joy and fear 
were so commingled as to be inseparable. The 
time was night, in the wane of summer, and 
many a smile came upon the woman's lips, and 
many a tender thought dwelt in her mind, as she 
laid out the little garments and examined them 
to see where they wanted a stitch. Mrs. Hart 
had been married five years; and while she was 
employed in the manner just described her first 
child, four years of age, was sitting in a low chair, 
playing with a doll, which not only had softening 
of the brain, but softening of every portion of its 
anatomy—for it was a rag doll. 

But the doll, treasure as it was, notwithstand- 
ing its flat face (for rags do not admit of the for- 
mation of features of particular shape and beau- 
ty), was not.the only object of the child’s atten- 
tion. She had that day been invested with a 
pair of new red socks, and Little Vanity was now 
holding out her little leg as straight as she could, 
and calling her mother’s attention for the hun- 
dredth time to her flaming red treasures. Mrs. 
Hart knelt before the child, and admired the socks 
with the most outrageously exaggerated turns of 
speech, and pulled them up tight, to her child’s in- 
finite delight and contentment. Then the mother 
began to prattle upon the subject nearest to her 
heart, and began to speak, also for the hundredth 
time, about the little brother—for Mrs. Hart had 
settled that ‘‘ her second,” as Jim Podmore had 
expressed it, was to be a boy—whom Rosy pres- 
ently would have to play with. 

‘*And you'll love him very much, Rosy, won't 
you ?” asked the mother. 

“*Yes, very, very much.” 

Indeed, Rosy used a great many more ‘‘ verys” 
than two, and quite ingenuously, be it stated. 
But Rosy had a strong desire to be enlightened 
upon a certain point, and she seized the present 
favorable opportunity. She had heard a great 
deal about this little brother whom she was to 
loveand play with, but she was puzzled to know 
where the little stranger was to come from, 
Now was the time to obtain the information, 

“Mother,” asked the inquisitive little girl, 
“¢when will Bunny come?” 

“Bunny,” it must be explained, was the fan- 
ciful title by which Rosy had already christened 
the expected stranger. 

“Next week, Rosy,” answered the happy moth- 
er; ‘‘almost sure next week. Ain’t you glad?” 

“Yes, I’m very, very glad.” (Again a redun- 
dancy of *‘verys” which must be left to the im- 
agination.) ‘‘But, mother, who'll bring Bunny 
here?” 

‘Who'll bring him, Rosy? Why, the doctor, 
to be sure.” 

Rosy nodded her head wisely, and employed a 
full minute in the silent enjoyment of her new 
red socks. Mrs. Hart was silent also, worship- 
ing her little girl. If children only knew how 
their mothers worship them! Down went Rosy’s 
leg again. 

“Where will the doctor bring Bunny from, 
mother ?” 

«From the parsley bed,” replied the mother, 
laughing. 

“Ts Bunny there now, mother?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Did I come out of a parsley bed, mother ?” 

“Yes, my dear;” and Mrs. Hart smothered 
Rosy’s face and neck with kisses. She was so 
occupied with her happiness that she did not 
hear the door open, and did not know that any 
one was in the room until she heard a voice call- 
ing her name. The voice belonged to a neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Thomson, and Mrs. Hart rose to her 
feet, and was beginning to tell merrily of the con- 
yersation which she had just had with Rosy, 
when something in Mrs. Thomson's face stopped 
her tongue. 

‘* What's the matter, Mrs. Thomson? What 
is it? Tell me, quick!” 

“*Now, bear up, Mrs, Hart,” said the neigh- 
bor; ‘‘remember how near your time is, and 
bear up, there’s a good soul!” 

“What's the matter?” cried Mrs. Hart, thor- 
oughly frightened. ‘‘ Tell me quick, for God’s 
sake! Is it any thing abont Dick? Has he 


had an accident? Is he hurt? Oh, why don’t, | ed fr my thé service 
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you speak!” 
** Dick’s not hurt, that’s one comfort.” 














“‘Thank God! But on and off all this week 
I've been frightened about him. It’s a shame 
and a sin to work a man as he’s been worked. 
Who's outside ?” 

She flew to the door, and pulled into the room 
a man employed by the same company as her 
husband. 

“‘There’s something the matter,” she gasped, 
and caught Rosy up and pressed the child close 
to her breast. The man judged wisely that it 
would be best to come to the point at once. 

‘Dick sent me to you, Mrs. Hart,” he said ; 
‘*he’s had an accident, and one or two people 
have been burt. He’s all right himself, and he 
sent me to tell you so.” 

“Why didn’t he come himself?” asked the 
wife, trembling and crying. 

“Well, you see—” began the man; but Mrs. 
Hart did not allow him to proceed. 

“*They’ve put him in prison,” she said, with 
quick, short breath; ‘‘my Dick, the best hus- 
band and the best father in the world! And 
they’re going to punish him for what’s not his 
fault! Do you know how many hours’ sleep 
he’s had this week ?” 

“Don’t excite yourself, there’s a good soul!” 
remonstrated Mrs. Thomson. ‘‘ He'll come out 
of it all right. Think of your baby.” 

‘*He’s not in prison, Mrs. Hurt,” said the 
man ; ‘but he’s going to remain at the station 
until after the inquiry.” 

‘* Mrs. Thomson, will you take care of Rosy 
till I come back ?” 

“Why, surely, my dear, you're not going out 
in your condition ?” 

“I’m going to my husband,” said Mrs. Hart, 
“fand I'm going to see them managers and di- 
rectors, and ask them what they're going to do 
to Dick.” 

With that the distracted woman, putting on 
her hat and shawl, left Rosy in her neighbor's 
charge, and hurried down stairs, followed by the 
man, who said it was best to let her have her 
way, and that it was what he would like his wife 
to do if any thing happened to him. 

Jim Podmore was with her during all this 
time, and witnessed the interview between hus- 
band and wife. 

“T can’t tell how it occurred,” said Dick 
Hart, who, although dreadfully distressed, was 
now more calm, and inexpressibly comforted by 
the presence of his wife. ‘* Every thing seemed 
to take place in a flash of light like, I suppose 
it was because I was tired out with too much 
work, I don’t care for myself. I’m thinking 
of the future, and of what’s going to become of 
you and Rosy—and—and the baby.” 

Dick broke down a dozen times during the 
interview, and sobbed and cried like a child. 

“Tt ’ll always be on my mind. I'm glad I 
didn’t kill myself, for your sake. Perhaps it ’d 
ha’ been better for you if I’d been killed, though. 
I don’t know; I don’t know what to think. 
You'd better take what money I've got about me. 
It ain’t much ; but I dare say they'll pay you for 
my work up to to-night.” 

Dick was fairly bewildered in this serious cri- 
sis, and completely helpless. If he had had 
money, he might have sent for a lawyer; but 
between eleven and twelve shillings was all his 
wealth. 

An inquiry and inquest were held, at both of 
which Jim Podmore was present. Indeed, he 
was never absent from Dick Hart and his wife 
during all this time, although he took no active 
part in the history of their lives. And this is 
what he saw: 

Dick Hart on his trial for manslaughter, with 
an array of lawyers against him sufficient to 
frighten a poor man out of his senses. The law- 
yers for the prosecution were against him, and 
strove, by all the ingenuity of long study and 
sharp experience, to prove him the guiltiest man 
that ever stood in a felon’s dock. The lawyers 
of the Company were against him, and their aim 
was to prove the perfect innocence of the power- 
ful directors they represented, and therefore the 
utter and inexcusable guilt of Dick Hart. Strong 
odds these against a poor man with an empty 
purse. A strange road to justice was this on 
which Dick Hart found himself, unarmed and 
with bare breast—and with something of a guilty 
conscience also, for he really did not know how 
far he was to blame—opposed to the keen intel- 
lects of those who were grandly paid to find him 
guilty, He quivered with helpless rage, he was 
racked with despair, as he listened to the man- 
ner in which the case was stated by his enemies : 
they were nothing less—they were there to de- 
stroy him. But there was a grain of salt for 
him in the midst of all this great trouble. A 
young lawyer, not overburdened with briefs, un- 
dertook his defense for the love of the thing, and 
pleaded so ably that he very nearly succeeded in 
proving Dick Hart innocent—as undoubtedly he 
was. Unfortunately, he could not prove that 
Dick Hart was not immediately responsible for 
the accident; but he did prove that the man, by 
excessive overwork, was so prostrate from fa- 
tigue that it would have been almost next to a 
miracle had an accident not occurred. “ Per- 
haps,” said this daring champion, to the admi- 
ration of Jim Podmore, who nodded his head in 
confirmation and approbation at every thrust the 
lawyer made—‘‘ perhaps you will say that the 
prisoner was wrong in allowing himself to be so 
overtasked ; but he has a wife and child depend- 
ent upon him for support, and his wife is now at 
home, expecting every hour to saddle him with 
another responsibility. ‘The prisoner is a hard- 
working man, and a poor man, and had he re- 
fused to perform the duties required of him, 
never mind at what sacrifice to himself, never 
mind at what peril to the public—as has been 
too often unhappily proved in other cases—he 
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“THE HOUSE WAS ON FIRE!” 


railway companies are overworked, it will be for- 
tunate that it.is tried ; but the prisoner must not 
be made the victim of a bad and abominable sys- 
tem. Not many days ago the coroner of Mid- 
dlesex, at an inquest held upon the body of an 
engine-fitter who was crushed to death between 
two engines, stated that no fewer than thirty 
railway servants are killed in his district every 
year; and he very pertinently wished to know 
whether such wholesale slaughter was altogether 
necessary. This is not the question for you to 
answer now, but it may lead you to a merciful 
view of the prisoner's case ; for the perils of the 
service are sufficiently great in themselves, and 
should not be made greater by unfairly tasking 
the powers of the -men. ‘There are in the full 
week of seven days one hundred and sixty-eight 
hours ;; and there are hundreds and thousands 
of railway servants who can show a time-bill of 
one hundred and twelve hours. Add to these 
hours the time employed in going to and coming 
from work, and you will have some idea of the 
manner in which these men are overworked. I 
read lately, in a leading article upon this subject 
in a paper whose facts may be relied upon, that 
some men have worked thirty,*some forty hours 
right off, without any sleep but that which nature 
has exacted at the post of duty at the: peril of 
those intrusted to their charge. . It is the public 
who suffer, and when an accident occurs in con- 
sequence of a) man being unfairly worked, he— 
being a man, and not a machine—can not in jus- 
tice be held responsible. . At a meeting lately 
held in Brighton, one railway servant stated that 
he sometimes worked thirty-seven hours at a 
stretch.” ‘The, lawyer cited many such facts as 
these, and even had the hardihood to assert that 
a director or a manager should be standing in the 
dock in Dick Hart’s place. However, it seemed 
to be understood that it was impossible to let 
Dick Hart off scot-free, and being found guilty, 
and, strongly recomménded to mercy, he was 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment: a sen- 
tence which was virtually a parody upon justice; 
for if Dick Hart were guilty, he should have 
been hanged ; and if he were innocent, he should 
haye been compensated for the torture he had 
been made to suffer. An hour after the trial 
Jim Podmore was telling Dick Hart that his 
wife was confined. 

It was a mystery to Jim how Dick’s wife and 
children managed to live during that time, but 
manage they did somehow. Neighbors were 
kind to them—as kind as their own narrow 
means would allow; Rosy had many a good 
meal in one house and another; when Mrs. 
Hart grew strong she went out charring; some- 
times when she could not get work she begged— 
and dodged the policeman. It is amazing to 
what shifts some honest unfortunate folk are 
compelled to resort in the necessity that nature 
lays upon them to eat or die: which last is not 











an easy thing to do. 
Dick came out of 
prison and tried to get 
work, and failed. He 
was compelled also to 
resort to such dishon- 
est shifts as adopting 
a name that did not 
belong to him, as de- 
nying this and that 
unworthy thing, as 
putting a cheerful face 
upon an empty stom- 
ach. He obtained 
work on another line 
of railway, and was 
turned away at. the 
end of the fourth day, 
having been found out 
—a crime which is in- 
variably severely pun- 
ished, and which the 
world never forgives. 
Dick Hart really 
found existence a very 
difficult thing; and 
yet he had muscles, 
and was willing to ex- 
ercise them. 

The struggle was 
too hard for him, and 
he fell sick, and could 
not go out of his room 
for weeks. His wife 
nursed him and work- 
ed for him, after a 
fashion. When she 
could not get charring 
to do she went a-beg- 
ging. Rosy was sent 
to a school where the 
children occasionally 
enjoyed the blessing 
of penny dinners. On 
those occasions Rosy 
was always duly armed 
with a penny by her 
mother. One day a 
policeman _ arrested 
Mrs. Hart for beg- 
ging, and she was 
brought before the 
magistrate. Money 
was found upon her— 
one shilling and sey- 
enpence—and eight 
boxes of fusees. ‘he 
policeman in his evi- 
dence fairly stated 
that he had made in- 
quiry at the address 
Mrs, Hart gave, and 











found that she lived in a respectable house, that 
Dick Hart was sick and unable to move out of 
his room, that he had never been known to be 
drunk, and that neighbors sincerely pitied him 
and spoke well of him; also that the mistress of 
the school to which Rosy went gave the child 
and her mother an excellent character. Asked 
what she had to say for herself, Mrs. Hart told 
the truth: she went out to get bread for her hus- 
band and children; she asserted that she was com- 
pelled to beg. ‘The magistrate said she should 
have gone to the parish. ‘Then she told a pit- 
eous story. She Aad gone to the parish, and 
the relieving-officer (a mock title, surely!) re- 
fused to give her any out-door relief, but said 
she and her family might go into the work-house 
if she chose. She declined to do this, as in that 
case her husband would not be able to get work, 
and she did not wish to be a burden to the par- 
ish. She begged for a loaf of dry bread for her 
children, and, ‘‘dressed in his little brief author- 
ity,” the relieving-officer refused. ‘‘ We have 
not broken our fast,” she pleaded, and asked 
what they were to do. ‘‘The best you can,” 
was the merciful reply. She did the best she 
could: she went into the streets, hungry, and 
begged, and hurried home with the first penny 
she received, and sent Rosy to school armed for 
dinner. Then she continued her begging—with 
her next proceeds bought a dozen boxes of fu- 
sees—and when she was in a flourishing condi- 
tion, with one shilling and sevenpence in her 
pocket, was arrested for her monstrous crime. 
It is pleasant to record that the poor woman 
was acquitted, and that the magistrate spoke in 
proper terms of the conduct of the relieving-offi- 
cer. It gave Jim Podmore pleasure; but this 
feeling soon gave place to pain as he witnessed 
the downward course of Dick Hart and his fam- 
ily, and the misery they endured. He was with 
them in their poorly furnished home, and was 
gazing sadly at their white, pinched faces, when 
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face changed to that of Pollypod, 
his own darling; in the place of Mrs. Hart he 
saw his own wife; and he himself stood where 
Dick Hart had stood a moment before. These 
figures, himself and his wife and child, vanished 
as suddenly and as strangely as they had ap- 
peared, and he found himself on the platform 
on which his duties were performed. A bewil- 
dering sound was in his ears. A thousand en- 
gines were screaming furiously, a thousand voices 
were shouting despairingly, a thousand terrible 
fears were making themselves heard. ‘The air 
was filled with clamor and confusion, and start- 
ing forward with a wildly beating heart, he 
awoke, 

He had been dreaming. But there was cause 
for these his later fancies. ‘The faithful dog Snap 
was tearing at the door, through the crevices of 
which Jim saw smoke stealing. He looked to- 
ward the bed: Polly and her mother were fast 
asleep. He ran to the door and opened it, and 
a blaze of flame rushed on to him’ and almost 
blinded him. The house was on fire! 

[70 BE conTINvED,] 











MARIE ANTOINETTE COSTUME. 


HIS costume is of Norwegian gray faille, 

trimmed with darker bands of the fabric 
and yak lace of the shade of the dress. A 
deep Spanish flounce, headed by two rows of 
Gothic points, trims the skirt. ‘The Marie An- 
toinette polonaise has a rounded vest of white 
faille, imitating the antique chatelaine corsage. 
The skirt of the polonaise is very little draped, 
and hangs in square scarf-like tabs edged with 
lace. - Asash makes the back sufficiently bouffant. 
Half-Dolman sleeves with a bow at the elbow. 
Marie Antoinette collar of lace. Lace frill in 
the neck and around the under-sleeves. Bonnet 
of Norwegian gray royale with blue plumes. 
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between Switzerland and Italy will 
I ene here depicted. After bu: 
ing up their pile of wood in the shape seen in 
the dr. g, these men have to watch it for 
three weeks, and during’ tl time add fresh 
fuel day and night. ‘The aliment of the fire is 
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ch on either side, and 
Food is brought 
he sleeps in a little 


fall in, the stick would c 
enable him to extricate him: 
him by one of his family, a 
hut purposely erected. It is interesting to see 
the opening of one of these piles. About a dozen 
people, chiefly women, do the work. Water is 
thrown over the wood to quench it, and then the 
coal is spread on the ground to dry. The illus- 
tration depicts the old man standing on the wood- 
en bridge which surmounts the burning pile. 
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, pre- 
tending to be a ser 
hugs like a 
juring the lungs 
d, all inter 
The end of looking 1 
p, and getting rid of the whole charm of 
raceful movement and easy carriage, the end 
of communicating an over-allish sensation of de- 
formity to the spectator. 
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thrown down the centre of the heap, and many 
a poor fellow has fallen in and been burned to 
.d him, as charcoal- 

\d on at some distance 

one can not see into the 

pile, it needs a gi deal of experience to know 
vhen the wood has been burned long enough. 
The old man whose portrait is here given has 
heen burning charcoal for more than forty years. 
He never goes to the top without a rake or long 
stick, holding it crosswise, so that, if he should 


CHARCOAL BURNERS IN THE ALPS. 


STAYS. 


HE ridiculous lunatic who first brought in 
stays (some suppose her to have been 
demoiselle Pantine, a mistress of Marshal Saxe, 
others an early Norman lady) is to blame for 
the first and greatest defect of modern gowns— 

the grotesque outline of the bod: 

We are not denying the necessity for some 
close-fitting garment as a support to the body 
and an improvement to the figure; but we must 


Why is a tightly laced figure a deformity ? 

A small waist is a beauty, because, when it is 
natural, it go ogether with the peculiar lithe- 
ness and f a slenderly built figure; but 
when it i ly formed, unheard-of horrors 
are inseparable from it. ‘The shoulders are pal- 
pably too broad for such a waist to support, the 
hips spread too suddenly from the ugly straight 
line (at an acut gle) between them and the 
armp) And the face betrays the condition of 
the inside! Who can forgive the unhea 


thy | shoes 


some years ago; let us hope that soon there may 
be no tight lacing at all, and that the cruel cor- 
last disappear forever. Whatever 

id of the fashions of to-day, no one 

can deny that with their natural corsages, thick 
ort dresses, and comfortable bonnets, 
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they are far more sensible and healthful than 
the much-vaunted modes of our grandmothers. 
‘Those who lace tight to-day can not throw the 
responsibility on the fashion, for that authorizes 
them to do precisely as they please. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Reaver anv Lover.—Slash your sacque in the back 
and side seams. Edge with fur. 

K. W. M.—We can furnish no patterns other than 
those advertised in our list. 

J. T.—Two bias black gros grain bands neatly stitch- 
ed on are much used for trimming mantles this season. 
The wool fringe you mention is quite as expensive as 
silk. A narrow yak lace would be a pretty edge for 
the garment. 

Inqummrr.—Any of the large furnishing stores can 
supply you with sleeved buckskin vests. 

Muss W. A. K.—There are usually four ushers at large 
church weddings. They are intimate friends of the 
bridal pair, and are dressed like the groom. They go 
early to church to receive the invited guests. An 
usher offers his arm to each lady guest at the church 
door, and escorts her to the seat reserved for her. 
Bridal veils are worn very long. The fact of your 
having ushers does not prevent having bride-maids. 

Economy.—Your sample is cotton and wool poplin. 
Make it with a redingote, and trim the skirt with kilt 
pleating. Do not trim your white sacque with vel- 
veteen. Leave it plain instead. 

Exeanore.—Trim your cashmere skirt with two wide 
gathered ruffles, headed by a bias silk band and two 
narrow upright frills, faced with cashmere. Sailor 
blouse dresses are comfortable for morning wear. 
Get an over-skirt of lighter shade for your drab silk 
dress. Use white altogether for your baby if you can 
afford it, Use white muslin dresses over warm under- 
clothes, worn with bright watered ribbon sashes, a 
velvet sacqne, and little velvet bonnet to match the 
sacque. The ruches and sash over-skirt will modern- 
ize your black silk. 

Homenr.—Do not alter your black cloth basque. 

Mrs. F. 8, C.—The house-furnishing stores will sup- 
ply you with raisin-seeders, etc. They are inexpensive. 
We do not give addresses in this column. 

E. 8. M‘C.—We haye not the pattern you wish, and 
your money has been returned. Sicilienne is a repped 
fabric of mixed silk and cashmere, Itisdouble width, 
and costs from $5 to $10 a yard. 

Cantorra.—The cut paper patterns you want for 
girls of seven and eleven years are, first, the Girls’ Prin- 
cesse Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 25, Vol. IV.; the 
Vest - basque Suit, in Bazar No. 21, Vol. V.; and the 
Girls’ Polonaise Suit, in Bazar No. 44, Vol. V. When 
you purchase these patterns send also for the Bazar in 
which each is illustrated, and you will have ample di- 
rections for making. 

A Youne Moruer.—Your sample is very sleazy épin- 
geline. As it will not wear well, you should have it 
made as simply and inexpensively as possible. 

Aynz D.—The most stylish trimming for a velvet 
sleeveless basque is merely two thick cords covered 
with black silk put around the edge of the garment. 

Prt Macnone.—Get an Irish poplin suit, for $1 50 a 
yard, of sage green, for your wedding and traveling 
dress, Cretonne is a good fabric for between sea- 
sons. A suit of plum or gray cretonne will be very 
appropriate. Get violet or pearl gray merino for a 
wrapper. Get a black cashmere Dolman for a wrap 
in March. Buy the cashmere and make the garment 
yourself. If you make your dresses yourself you can 
get many nice additions to your wardrobe for the sum 
you mention. 

A Grernuorn.—Wear your dresses just long enough 
to escape the ground. Braid your long hair, and mass 
it on the top of your head. Wear a sort of frizzed 
fringe of hair above the forehead. 

A Svussormrr.—A breastpin and cuff-buttons of 
Etruscan gold, or else of coral, is the best way to spend 
$50 for jewelry. Get a brooch with a sort of loop at 
the top, so that you can sometimes wear it as a pen- 
dant from a chain or velvet ribbon. 

Prrriexep.—Make your drab Irish poplin by the 
Louis Quinze Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 46, 
Vol. V., or the Dolman Vest-polonaise Street Suit, illus- 
trated in this number, 

E»xoa.—Make your blue brocaded stuff up as a polo- 
naise, and wear it over a flounced skirt of the same, or 
of plain blue material. 

Mo.urwz.—We have not the patterns you mention. 
A full list of our cut paper patterns is given in our 
advertising columns. Your former letter did not reach 
us. 

N.—A cluster of finger puffs on top of your head, 
with a smooth tress of your hair placed around the 
puffs, is a style easily arranged with your long natural 
hair. 

Lavy or tie Laxe.—Turning down the corners of 
cards has nothing to do with accepting or declining an 
invitation. You should write a regular note of ac- 
ceptance or of regret when the invitations have R. 8. 
V. P. upon them. 

Qui Vive.—Black alpaca is much used for every-day 
at-home and street dresses, but is scarcely heavy enough 
for winter, and cashmere, merino, or empress cloth,is 
used instead. Alpaca, however, is far more service- 
able than the twilled and repped fabrics that catch 
dust 80 easily. Make your alpaca with a redingote 
and a single skirt, trimmed with deep kilt pleating. 

Muxerva.—Your sample is silk and linen moiré. To 
remodel the dress have a sleeveless basque of brown 
velvet (linen-backed velvet), with moiré sleeves and 
velvet-pointed cuffs. Catch the trained back widths 
up with a velvet sash, and put bands or else a flounce 
of velvet around the skirt. Moirés are gradually com- 
ing in vogue again. At present they are more used as 
trimmings of faille and velvet dresses than as entire 
dresses. 

Janu.—Get a cashmere polonaise with silk skirt for 
your wedding and traveling dress. Make it by the 
Double-breasted Redingote pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 46, Vol. V.—It is not the bride’s place to send car- 
riages for invited guests.—The gentlemen of the fam- 
lly always follow their dead relative to the grave, and 
in most cases the lady relatives go also. 

J. G.—We do not give addresses in this column. 

Een Stanton.—We do not believe trained dresses 
will ever be worn on the street again, and think the 
demi-trains are fast losing favor. Make your gray 
silk with a simple jockey basque and apron-front over- 
skirt. 

Esrette.—The trained over-skirt with apron front 
is more fashionable than court trains. You can easily 
add a short apron to your blue silk court train; then 
round off the sides, and add a flounce of another shade 
of blue. The apron may also be of the shade of the 
flounce. 

Wire.—We can supply you with a cut paper pattern 
for your husband's dregsing-gown. 








Mrs. J. L. C.—White Swiss muslin and China crape 
neck-ties are very much in vogue. Young girls of fif- 
teen wear the quaint grave shades now worn by ladies. 
Bright cherry, blue, and grass green dresses look old- 
fashioned even on very small girls. 

Constant Reaver.—Hem-stitched and lace-edged 
collars are considered more stylish than embroidered 
ones. Pleated lace and muslin standing ruffles are 
again as profusely worn as during the summer months. 

Jane Eyne.—The first hints about spring goods are 
to be found in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 6, 
Vol. VI. 

Mrs. T. G. M.—Make your cashmere for light mourn- 
ing by the Louis Quinze pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 46, Vol. V. Trim with bands of thick lustreless 
repped silk. 

Mavp.—It is too early to describe spring millinery, 
as the importers have not yet received their stock from 
Paris, Get a Dolman vest-polonaise like that illus- 
trated in the present number. A Dolman mantle ora 
double-breasted sacque of cashmere will be stylish for 
aspring wrap. The fabrics for spring polonaises are 
described in the New York Fashions article. 








Horace Waters, No. 481 Broadway, has just intro- 
duced a Concerto Parlor Organ, which is attractin; 
much attention. It has a new concerto stop, produc: 
by a third set of reeds peculiar, voiced, and the effect 
is charming.—N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 





CAMEOS. 

Iw nothing has the development of a cultivated taste 
been of late years more rapid, both in England and in 
this country, than in the matter of those refined and 
esthetic ornaments known as Cameos. A quarter of 
a century ago Cameos were indeed worn as ornaments 
by ladies, but they were Cameos at the sight of which 
even the average young lady of the period would start 
back aghast in horror, even though her own artistic 
training might not be of the highest. At that time 
really fine Cameos were only to be found, in this coun- 
try particularly, in the cabinets of collectors; for the 
only really fine Cameos then extant were antiques which 
had come down to us from the better epochs of the 
Roman Empire. Canova, in Italy, and Flaxman, in En- 
gland, may be said to have given the first impulse to 
the revival of truly artistic Cameo-cutting ; nor was it 
until within the last twenty-five years that the Cameo- 
cutters even of Rome began to rival the grace, freedom, 
and force of the antique work. To this branch of their 
calling, Messrs. Sranr & Marovs, of 22 John St. (up 
stairs), as it is well known, have devoted more time and 
attention than any other American house. They have 
their reward in a collection of works which may be 
said to constitute of themselves a small museum and 
academy of the art.—[Com.] 











Faors Wort Kxowrna.—The New Wilson Under- 
Feed Shuttle Sewing-Machine is to-day the simplest, 
most perfect, most easy operated, best made, most dur- 
able, and in every way most valuable sewing-machine 
in existence, and it is sold fifteen dollars less than all 
other first-class macl on easy terms. Salesroom 
at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in 
the United States. The Company want agents in coun- 
try towns.—[Com.] 





Corytne Wuert.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copyin Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the uP) lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HAIR!!! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Bet. dru and Great Jones Srs., over Dry-Goods Store. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 

Import and manufacture their own Goods, and Rerar 

ruzM at WHOLESALE Prices. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
gualit Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
8 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - - % 
8 





Do, 22 do. do. 4 do. do - - 
Do.26 do, do, 4 do do - = 
Do.32 do. do. 4 do. do - - 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 


aore ore Curls, natural Curly— 
2-inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 


Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BEANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 28d Streets. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods send C. 0, D. by express, charges prepaid, 
a ae it of color and money in registered letters or 

. O. Order. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have ae Sas all ea NO in 
Lace Cay larettes, us, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., dc. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed by 

Mrs. C.'G, PARKER, 43 Sixth ‘Ave, .Y. City. Sent 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
is samples sent for 25 cents. 


LADIES’ FURS 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, {7292734 





NEW LACES JUST RECEIVED. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Have opened an elegant assortment of 
REAL VALENCIENNES, MECHLIN, AND BLACK- 
THREAD TRIMMING LACES. 
POINT, POINT APPLIQUE, and BLACK-THREAD 
BARBES, BLACK-THREAD LACE 
FICHU CAPES, 
POINT LACE COLLARETTES, CAPES, &c. 
Also, a choice variety of made-up VALENCIENNES 
LACE GOODS in Capes, Fichus, Collarettes, Collars, 
Sleeves, Handkerchiefs, Jabots, &c., &. 


. 








We are also offering a fine assortment of 
NEW SPRING CAMBRICS, CALICOES, 
STRIPED AND FIGURED PERCALES, 
STRIPED & EMBROIDERED PIQUES, 
PRINTED LINEN LAWNS, &c., &c. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


1000 dozen FRENCH NEEDLEWORK BANDS, 
AT HALF THEIR ORIGINAL 00ST, 
A large Job Lot of 
HAMBURG EDGINGS and INSERTINGS, and 
DOUBLE LINEN CHEMISE BANDS, 
MUCH BELOW REGULAR PRICES. 
A fine line of NIGHT DRESS SETS, YOKES, &c., 
on Percale and Linen. 
SCOTCH NEEDLEWORK SKIRTING, 
AN ENTIRELY NEW ABTIOLE. 
Also, all the latest styles of 
SWISS AND LAWN RUFFLINGS, PLAITINGS, 
FLUTINGS, &c., &c. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


‘The richer quality of 
Colored 
POULT DE SOIE 
ANTIQUE SILKS, 


Rich Colored é 
GROS GRAIN ad $3 00 per yard, formerly $4 00. 
, 


$3 75 per yard, formerly $5 50. 


FAILLE SILK! 
Colored GROSGRAIN, 
of cee weight, very > $2 00 per yard, formerly $3 00. 
right, 
Colored TAFFETAS 
AND BRILLIANTES > $1 75 per yard, formerly $2 50. 
for Young Ladies, 


Exquisite Shades of 
DRESS SATINS, 


All Boiled Silk, % wide, 


800 Pieces of the Celebrated 
A.T. STEWART & CO.’S FAMILY BLACK SILKS, 
At Lower Prices than ever before quoted. 
‘THREE CASES 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
‘The very choicest and most elegant received during 
five years past, at greatly reduced prices. 
They request special attention to their large 


DRESS-MAKING DEPARTMENT, 


Under superior management, in which orders for 
Mourning, as well as every other description of Fash- 
fonable Costumes, are executed with promptness and 
in styles equal, if not superior to any foreign produc- 
tion. Charges moderate. 


$3 00 per yard, formerly $6 00. 


Mail Orders for Samples and Prices promptly filed. 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


LADIES’ TROUSSEAU “B” 


FOR $200. 


6 Muslin Chemises. 
6 Linen - . 
1 Bridal Set (3 pieces) 
6 Pairs Muslin Drawers. 
6 “ Linen “ 

8 Plain Cotton Skirts. 
8 Tucked “ a 

8 Plain Muslin Night Dresses. 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses..@ 
8Embrad  “ “ « .@ 
2 Flannel Skirts.. 
2 Corset Covers 
1« “ 

2 Dressing Sacques. 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre... 





















The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent by ex- 
press, C.O.D. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Directions for self- 
measurement, together with list of articles in Trous- 
nae for $150, and “C,” for $250, sent by mail if 

esi 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 
Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORE, ~ Broadway, cor. Grand St. 
Grand St. cor. Chrystie St. 


Important to Ladies.—Through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
‘This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The itnde of offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
Food already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
ie heart of every woman who this. Notice.— 
Full particulars ‘will be sent on eRe of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO.. 
‘643 Broadway, New York. 





OUNG LADIES’ EDUCATIONAL’ 
HOME will admit four new scholars Feb. 10, 
1873. Preferences given to first applicants. 
Mr. & Mrs, D.S. TROWBRIDGE, Greenwich, Conn, 


cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and 
all other Nervous Diseases. By mail ot ex- 


ATENT METALLIC SPTELDS— 
p> certain 
press. GEO. SWEETSER, 120 Wall St., N.Y. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


OF 


THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


1. 

RECLUS'S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Euiste Rrouvs. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. S8vo, Cloth, $0 00. 

Uniform in style with “ THE EARTH," by Euisie 
Rsoxvs. Syo, Cloth $5 00. 


2. 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rey. P. Souarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8yo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 

This work embraces in one volume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENY. By J.B. Licurvoor, D.D. 
Canon of St, Pan!'s, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Rrouarp 
Curnzvix Trenou, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C.J. Exxioo7t, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 


. 3. 

HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM.” Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Frepxgio Hupson. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $5 00. 


4. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Grorce 
En1or, Author of Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss,” “ Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $8 50. 


5. 

NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA, California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Kesidence. A Book for 
‘Travelers and Settlers. By Cuantes Norpuorr. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 


6. 
TALMAGE’S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
De Wirr Tatmage, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $4 00. 


T 
SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. 
FORCE. Being Vol. IV. of Science for the Young, 
by Jacos Anuorr. Llustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
HEAT. — LIGHT. — WATER AND LAND. — 
FORCE, 4 vols, Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50 each. 


8. 

BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written or Edited by the Au- 
thor of “John Halifax.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
90 cents each. 

LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY.—THE COU: 
SIN FROM INDIA.—TWENTY ARS AGO, 
—IS 17 URUE?—AN ONLY SISTER. 


The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & Eo cee New York. 


THE WANDERING HEIR. By Cuartrs Reapn 
Author of “Hard Cash,” “Put Yourself in His 
Place,” ‘Never Too Late to Mend,” ‘Foul Play," 
&. lustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 60 cts. 

IL. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 
By Wi111aM Braox, Author of “ Love or Marriage ?" 
“Tn Silk Attire,” ‘The Monarch of Mincing-Lane,” 
“Kilmeny,” &. 8yo, Paper, 75 cents. 









tl. 

DR. WAINWRIGHT'S PATIENT. By Epncnp 
Yares, Author of “ Black Sheep,” ‘Lazid at Last,” 
“Wrecked in Port,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Iv. 

A WOMAN'S VENGEAN: Br Jaurs Parn, Au- 

thor of ‘Carlyon's Year,” ‘Cecil's Tryst,” “A Beg- 
ar on Horseback,” “ Bred in the Bone," “Found 
ead,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 









ve 
FOR THE KING. An Historical Novel. By Caries 
Guspon, Author of “For Lack of Gold,” “Robin 
Gray," &c. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 





eG Basen & Brorurrs ae send either of the abn 
wor) y mail, postage id, to any part the 
United on receipt of the price, 

@- Harper's Cararocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 


Something entirely New. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 
Price in Felt, $2 00, $3 00, $4 00. 
“ & Chamois, $3 00, $4 00, $5 00. 

For married or single Ladies. In ordering please 
state which and size of bust. 

Sold by all and Ladies’ Furnishing Stores, 
and at 2140 Third Ave.; 218 Broadway; Broadway, 
cor. 29th St.; and at 7 Sixth Ave. 

Wuorrsare.—Chas. H. Crittenton, 7 Sixth Avenue; 
W. Hz. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St. ; Fraser & Lee, 

St.; G. 8, Crawford & Co.,119 Fulton St 
A. G. JACKSON, Manufacturer, 
‘No. 2140 Third Avenue, New York. 


REAL LACES 


Embroideries, Cloak yelreeiee Cheapest in the coun- 
try. Every C.0.D. packagesubjectto examination before 
ace ee Samprrs and Prior-Lists mailed free from 
EHRICH’S TEMPLE of FASHION, 
287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, N.'Y. 
AD MEMORY Made Good and Good Mem- 
ory Made Better. How to strengthen and improve; 
how to achieve wonderful feats of memory, such as to 
repeat any number of words with or without connec- 
ae Ge fe eee 
ny cts., Oo! lers or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY & O., 119 Nassau St, N. Y. 


He TLE TS 


Before buying send for our descriptive 


: SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE. 
AZELL BOWDITCH, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 


Gozx of a large literary Hebdomadal and the Chro- 
mo for 25 cents. Mavox’s Heratn, Cheshire, O. 


paENoe STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
pougeau & Co.,125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 
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HARPER-S BAZAR. 


111 





HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
a 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICKS. 

82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
$2 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 

Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 0z., 20 inches, 
only $4 50, 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Fall seta. Natu- 


rally curly. 
‘Size, Retailsin N.Y. for 
$10 00 
1200 
1500 





My Price. 





LONG SINGLE CURLS, 
22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only. 
ae fe “ “ « 
eo “ oc) iy 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 








+ $8.00 
- 350 
450 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only abner? who 
retails at wholesale prices. 
. CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843.4 687 Broadway, near Amity St., 
‘New York Clty. 
Will send goods, C. 0. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
red letter or P. O, money order, 
COs eeDE RENCE answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
stamps. Pleasemention Harper's Bazar when you write. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘These Patterns are Gravep To Fir any Fraure, and 
Are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUN NAMES AND DI- 
RKOTIONS FOR PUYTING TOGRTUER BEUNG PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIKOE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. ‘The bust measure 








ig taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
art of the 
the body 


blades, and two inches above the fullest 
chest; and for Children, straight aroun 
under the arms. 


‘The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. 1V, 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER... 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK. 
MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 15 years old. : + “ 23 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (! 
8 years old)... 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
years old).. seesssseeseess & 
BOY'S KNEE - BREECH! VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... ‘ 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years old).. ex “ 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt) 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER... . 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from. 
5 to 15 years old)..... fseuee AS tt 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP.... seeoee 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt...... eS. 
LOW-NECKED EVENING D. with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 49 
ATTEAU MANTLE, with 8-Pleat. Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “ 50 


Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for ‘irl from 5 to 15 years old) eee 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER. aio 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Nigit Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers). 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt.... os 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 











8 








8 





6S & 8& & 























tean Postilion, and Walking Skirt.......... “ 18 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt........ « 98 









VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-p) 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old). 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPE! 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, O 
skirt, and Walking Skirt. 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR 
from 4 to 12 years old)... & 
POSTILION- BASQUE PO) IS) with 
Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained : 
Skirt .... sn aseveee 
LOOSE POLONAISE WAL! 
GENTLEMA: LINGERIE (French 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gown)... press 
HIGHLAND SUIT y sold) “* 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 6 to 10 ; 


B oe 
ASI 1» Wil a 
sitet and Ful] Trained Site 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE W. 1 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT. 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRON' 
LONG WALKING SKIRT 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JAC '. 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT. 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT 
irl from 5 to 15 years old 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BAS ” 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE 
ING SUIT. 
VEST-POLON. ee 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked B: 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt... es 
DOLMAN MANT! 





























ver= 
‘ 












Fol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
‘fhe Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Pamerns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please ppealy the Number of paper con- 


taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 


at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





1@ should have, 


An Illustrated Book of 64 pages, that every on 
Sent fres post paid, by BOND, MARTIN & CO. Springfield, Mass. 


APID RECKONING, system of the fa- 
mons “Lightning Calculator,” whose exhibitions 
seemed almost miraculous, Any one can learn; 
to all book-kee} accountants, &c. 25 cts. 
JISSEZ HANEY ¢& CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors, 
Will have ready in a few days: 


HAZARD’S 


SANTO DOMINGO, 


Santo Domingo, Past and Present; with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samu, Hazarp. 
Illustrated. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50. 





‘The following short summary of contents will give 
some idea of the nature and importance of this work: 


CONTENTS.—St. Domingo—The Conquest—The Ear- 
ly Spaniards—The Decline of St. Domingo—The 
Buccaneers and Early French—The Joint Occupa- 
tion of the French aud Spaniards—The Revolutions 
of French St. Domingo—Toussaint's Rule—The In- 
dependence of Hayti—Toussaint’s Capture—Rebell- 
ion—Dessalines’s Discomfiture—His Cruelties—The 
whole Island united under One Empire—Civil War 
—Co-operation of the English—The Republic of 
Dominica—Land Ho !—Arrival in the Tropics—The 
Dominican Coast—A Night Visit—Samana and the 
South Coast—Voyage round—Present condition of 
the City—Trade and Prospects—Schools—San Car- 
los—The Harbor as a Port—Well of Columbus—Ma- 
hogany Trade—Vicinity of St. Domingo City—Natu- 
ral Caves—Salt Mines—Spgar Plantations—History 
of the Dominican Republic—Journey Overland— 
Crossing the Ozama Tropical Forests—Lunching 
‘‘al fresco”—First Night’s Experiences—La Tosa— 
Natural Farm—Grand Scenery—Cotuy—The Yuna 
River—Swimming a River—The only Steam-Engine 
—A Paradise—Pretty Girls—From Mocha to Santi- 
ago—Description of Santiago and the Gold Regions 
—From Santiago to Monte Cristo—Fording the 
Yaqui—A Dangerous Insect—Tobacco Culture—A 
Long Ride—The Agave Species— Monte Cristo— 
Crocodiles and Iguanas—The North Coast from 
Monte Cristo to Puerto Plata—Lack of Water—To- 
bacco Preparation—Country Hospitality—Used-up 
Horses—Domestic Economy—A Long Ride—Jour- 
ney to Hayti—‘*Cosa Dominica"—Dauphin Bay— 
Tropic Night at Sea—A Cuban Horror—Cape Hay- 
tian—The Paris of the West Indies—Ruins of French 
Civilization—Beautiful Views—Trip to Millot—Ar- 
rival at Sans Sonci—Strange Treatment—Horrible 
Cruelties—Hayti from the Departure of Boyer, in 
1848, to the Advent of Sagil, in 1870—Coasting the 
Island—Passengers and Tropical Mode of Travel— 
Lack of Hotels—Old French Places—Visit to the In- 
terior—Sugar Plantations—A Storm in lieu of Din- 
ner—A Long Ride in Bad Weather, &c. 


A very useful and pleasantly written book. * * * A 
deep interest attaches to the island of St. Domingo— 
the classic ground of the discoveries of Columbus—the 
most lovely spot on the earth’s surface, so trebly blest. 
by nature, but so cruelly cursed by man. *** Mr. Hazard 
is a most agreeable companion.—Atheneeum, London. 

Genuinely interesting. * * * His descriptions of that 
island at the present day are instinct with all the vi- 
tality of intelligent observation and buoyance of spirit. 
*** The book is from first to last thoroughly fresh and 
enjoyable.—Daily Telegraph, London. 

This gentleman has a facile pen, also a skillful pen- 
cil. Few works of travel have had as many or as good 
representations of the features of the country, and his 
skill is equally great in little things as in large. * * * 
We heartily recommend Mr. Hazard’s volume.—Stand- 
ard, London. 

There can be no doubt of the great value of Mr. 
Hazard’s work, or of the truthfulness of his bright and 
vivacious sketches of the people and scenery of St. 
Domingo. The illustrations are also abundant and 
excellent.—Nonconformist, London. 





LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
THE “LIGHT RUNNING’ 


“DOMESTIC” 


= 














aTesents a re- 
cord of success 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
Sowing Ma- 
chines. Send 
for Iustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted rs 
everywhere. 
Address 4 
DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., New York. 


$100,000 for only $10! 


TEN THOUSAND CASH GIFTS grega- 
ting $500,000 will be distributed by lot to patrons 
of the Third Grand Gift Concert in aid of the 
Public Library of Ky., at Louisville, Ky., 
es ril 8, 1873. Gifts range from $10 to 
$100,000, all cash, Whole tickets$10, halves$, 
quarters $250. The first Concert, Dec. 16, 1871, and 
second, Dec, 7, 1872, went off with great success and 
received universal approval for the scrupulous integ- 
rity with which they were conducted ani promptness 
with which n gitts were paid. For tickets and full in- 
Agent for Trustees Seber eee oe ee 

‘ublic be ol e rat 
Building, Louisville, Heys) © MY? Mbray 


NOVELTY PRINTING PRESSES. 
‘THE BEST YET INVENTED 
For Amateur & Business Purposes, 


And Unsurpassed for General Job 
Printers. Oven 8000 rx Use. 








Benj. 0. Woods, Manufacturer, 


And Denlor in Every’ Description of 
PRINTING Material, 
849-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland St’s, 
Boston; Branch Store, 43 Broadway 
&88 Mercer St.,N.Y. ‘Agents, Kelly, 
Howell, & Ludwig, Phila 37 F. EA 
wards, St. Lonis, Mo.; A.C. Kellogg, 
Chicago, Il. “Send for Pamphlet. 


Te the WORKING CLASS, male or female, 
$60 a week guaranteed. puepectane employment 
at home, day or evening ; no capital requ! full in- 
structions and valuable package of is to start with, 
sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent retnrn stamp, 
M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Courtlazdt Street, New York. 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


‘The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
‘These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of ersrareuencs in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 

taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of eve! 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, ani 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
sires will be sent free of charge. this catalogue 
be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and tude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we-trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 


pry ee We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar , a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (600) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The aoe represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises anc 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dresen is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


THE ALBERT TOILET SOAPS 


~~ AREPURE AND THEIR 
Aa UO ae NESTE 


ALFRED SAVAGE & SON, Montreal; or 
D. FINLEY, Rouse’s Point. 









HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
GrossreLp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 
1st. That each pattern is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the, Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 
2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, a8 it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 
8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 
4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 


Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. 8. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

‘The following houses are the om in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
497 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price-List to 


Donble,Single,Muzzle and Breech loading Rifles,Shot, 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind, for men or 
boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3-$300; Pistols, $1-$25. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $2902 
», We answer—Itcosts less than $300 


OO per ct. It. 
no Agents, Out ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
, 5 BS Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over 500 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using ‘our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


thisnotle® ys, Plano Co., 865 Broadway, N.Y. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


Persons of either sex, who have the tact and energy 
Tage 2D ae E eeen Book: Agents, can porns 
an opportu ‘or lucrative employment by applyin; 
in person ony letter as below. "The sul act en e 








selling through his agents some of the most desirable 
publications ever offered to the public. Such persons 
a8 mean 


business are requested to address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING, 
942 BROADWAY- 


Send Stamp for Designs. 


TAXIDERMIST’s Manual, a complete 
practical guides to collecting, preparing, preserv- 
ing and monnting animals, birds, reptiles, insects, &c. 
aon Sd eer rs on with cies ane en- 
28, O11 cts., of ers or . 
BRVINJESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nascau St., N. Y. 











HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1873. 


SS AME. 
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‘There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. ¥. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.—Nation, 





The best publication of 1s cluss in America, aud 80 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any ‘comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of -reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed. by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 





etn 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 


ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 
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TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 

Hanrrr’s Macazinx, One Year... 

Hanrrer's Werxvy, One Year.. 

Hanrrn'’s Bazan, One Year...... 

Hanrrer's Macazing, Harrer’s Weexry, and Harrer’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

‘An Extra Copy of either-the Magazine, WEEKLY, oF 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suvsoriwers at $4 00 each, in ‘one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazak 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion'of Canada must be accompanied with 
2% cents additional for the Magazing, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinz commence with the 
‘Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified; it will be understood that the 






subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the snbscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brotuxrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trrus ror Apventistxe tn Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harper's Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts.and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


S'la STILL WATERY", The als rete 

04 ony" STAR BPANGLED BAN- 

TH PAMILY PAPER of Amerie. 
‘THE MILLION, 











\UIDE to AUTHORSHIP, a complete 
G practical instructor in all kinds of literary work, 
and all business connected therewith. Useful to all 
professionals, and invaluable to all inexperienced writ- 
ers desirous of getting into print. Also includes edit- 
ing, proof-reading, 0} pas ales and disposal of 
MSS» ke. 50 cts, of booksellers or by mail. 

JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Bice tinea laps ced ts thoroughly rae 
fins linen > an 
proof. 4 sizeo1 sinallest, 41 Sample: 
mailed, on receiptof $1, by Diaper Co. 
S92 B'dway, N.Y. Sold,aleo,by_ Stewart,Clasiny 
. G. Norton, and Fancy and Dry, 
F Goods Stores: Ask for "A, See stam} 
of ‘Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. Agents wanted., 


Dronkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dz. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils, Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


$5 to $20 Per saz! Agente wanteat Ali ciasses of working poo 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

‘work for us in their spare moments or all the time than atanything 

else, Particulars free, Address G. Stinson é Co,, Portland, Mains, 


BIG MONEY! SsiScusaticGed.& 
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FACETIZ. 


A man who says he hasn’t 
attended church for twenty 
years boasts that he can re- 
member perfectly the preach- 
er’s text on the last occa- 
sion of a visit to the sanc- 
tuary. And this is the way 
he remembered it, when ask- 
ed what it was, “It is easier 
for a camel to enter a circus 
than for a man to eat a pack- 
age of needles.” 


et 

Somebody inquiring at the 
Springfield (Illinois) Post- 
office for a letter for Mike 
Howe, received the gruff an- 
swer that there was no let- 
ter there for any body’s cow. 


a 

“Home is the place for 
boys,” said Spinks to his eld- 
est pre and joy. 

“Yes,” said the youngster, 
Satta “Td like to stay at 
home all the time, but ma 
sends me to school.” 


eee 
A Chinaman was sum- 
moned as a witness in New 
York the other day, and, to 
ascertain his views on the 
nature of an oath, the judge 
asked him what would be 
his punishment if he should 
swear to lies, “T shall nev- 
er return to China, but al- 
ways remain in New York,” 
was the reply, and he was at 
once sworn. 
pages 
Last Sornz or aui—Kero- 
sene, which has ended one 
hundred and thirty-seven 
strange, eventful histories 
during the past year. 
ee ets 


A Cam Hat's 
sHAVED—An ur-chin. 


NEVER 


ee eae 

A girl in Indianapolis, 
who has $200,000, advertises 
for sealed proposals for mar- 
riage. The postmaster has 
decided to charge her double 
paoe for her box, as it 

eeps one clerk half his 
time filling it up with pink-tinted envelopes, and the 
whole office is scented with musk and bergamot like 
a perfumer’s shop. 

——E 

Reorr TO MAKE A Fasnionaste Woman. —Take 
ninety-nine pounds of flesh and bones—but chiefly 
bones ; bore holes in the ears; cut off the small toes; 
bend the back to conform to the Grecian bend, as the 
taste inclines; then add three yards of linen, one hun- 
dred yards of ruffles, seventy-five yards of edging, 
eighteen yards of dimity; one pair of silk or cotton 
hose; six yards of flannel, embroidered ; one pair of 
Balmoral boots, with heels three inches high ; four 
pounds of whalebone, in strips ; two hundred and six- 
ty yards of steel wire; half a mile of tape; two pounds 
of cotton or wire Hemisphere fifty yards of silk or 
other dress goods; one hundred yards of point lace; 
four hundre yards of fringe and other trimmings; 
twelve gross of buttons ; one box of pearl-powder ; one 
saucer of carmine; one bushel of hair, frizzled and 
fretted ; one guart of hair-pins; one pound of braid; 
one lace handkerchief, nine inches square, with patent 
holder, perfumed with attar of roses and musk; and 
let Pygmalion admire his handiwork. 

ae 

“ Now, Johnnie,” says grandma, “I want you to sit 
just as still as a: mouse.” 

“ Mouses don’t sit still, grandma.” Sure enough! 


A 

Grasses.—A man whose eyesight was not good was 
recommended to try glasses. He says he went and 
took four at the nearest public-house, and the result 
was that his sight was so much improved that he could 


see double. 
A New York paper propper to send Mr. Stanley to 
discover the north pole, cut his name on it, and the 


date of discovery, and bring it back with the banner 
of the Stars and Stripes floating from it. 


— 
‘The man who returned his neighbor’s borrowed um- 
brella was seen, a day or two ago, walking in company 
with the young lady who passed a looking-glass with- 
out taking a peep. It is believed they are engaged. 


oe 
Pawnbrokers prefer customers who are without any 
redeeming qualities. 
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“THE CAPTAIN’S A BOLD MAN.”—Beggars’ Opera. 


A, SEASONABLE PHILANTHROPIST. 


What does he do when sidewalks glare, 
And every brick seems but a snare 
To catch’ the passer unaware ? 

He spreads his ashes, 


And when down town we creeping go, 

‘And trembling tread, a tottering row, 

With honest features all aglow, 
He-spreads his ashes, 


Long may he live, that man of soul! 

Filled be his bin with red-ash coal, 

Till halos crown his saintly poll, 
Who spreads his ashes! 


And when he leaves this world of slides, 

‘And with grim death serenely glides, 

May this be heard, and naught besides— 

“Peace to his ashes!” 
eg 
“You may say what you please,” said Muggins, 
speaking of a deceased comranes “Jake was good 
boy, he was, and a great hunter ; but he was the mean- 
est man that ever breathed in the State ; and he played 
one of the sharpest tricks you ever heard of, and I'll 
tell you how it was. I was out shootin’ with him one 
mornin’. I tell you the duck was er and other 
pace we despised so long as we could seeduck. Jake 
ie was too mean to blaze away unless he could put 

down two or three ata shot. Jake often was blowin’ 
me up for wastin’ shot and powder so; but I didn’t 
care—I blazed away. Well, somehow or other, while 
fussin’ around the boat, my powder-flask fell over- 
board in about sixteen feet of water, which was as 
clear as air, and I could see the flask lay on the bottom. 
Jake being a good swimmer, also diver, he said he'd 
fetch her up, and in a minut he was in. Well, I wait- 
ed quite a considerable time for him to come up ; then 
I looked over the side forold Jake. Good Jerusalem! 
there sot old Jake on a pile of oyster-shells, pourin’ 
the Pte out of my flask into his’n. Wasn’t that 
mean 2” a 


A St. Louis editor, in speaking of a brother ink- 
slinger, says, “He is young yet, but he can sit at his 
desk and brush the cobwebs from the ceiling with his 
ears.” 
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Miss Apirosa. “The next Round Dance? Certainly, Captain Sparrow, with great Pleasure. But it is no slight Responsibility that you are taking on yourself.” 
(The gallant little officer silently agrees with her; but when did a soldier, etc. Let us hope they will get well through it. 


‘THE TKAGHING OF GRAMMAR NOT ALLOWED.—“ I have 
been sendin’ my darter Nancy to skool, and last Fri- 
day I went oyer to the skool to see how she was get- 
tin’ along, and I seed things I didn’t like by no means. 
The skool-master was larnin’ her things entirely out of 
the line of eddycation, and, as I think, improper. I 
set a while in the skoo]-house, an’ heered one class 
say their lesson. The lesson that Nancy sed was nuth- 
in’ but the foolishest kind of talk; the rediclist word 
she sed was ‘I love.’ I looked right at her for bein’ 
go improper, but she went right on and sed, ‘Thou 
lovest, and he loves.’ And I reckon you neyer heered 
such rigmarole in your life—love, love, love, and nuth- 
in’ but love. She sed one time, ‘I did love.’ Sez I, 
‘Who did you love?’ The skolars laffed, but I wasn’t 
to be put off, and sed, ‘Who did you love, Nancy?” 
The skool-master sed he would explain when Nancy 
had finished the lesson. 'This sorter pacyfied me, and 
Nancy went on with her awful love talk. It got wus 
and wus eyery word. She sed, ‘I might, could, or 
would love.’ I stopped her a and sed I reckon I 
would see about that, and told her to walk ont of that 
house. The skool-master tried to interfere, but I 
would not Jet him say a word. He sed I was a fool, 
and I nokt him down, and made him holler in short 
order. I talkt the strate thing tohim, I told him I’d 
show how hede larn my darter grammar. I got the 
nabors together, and we sent him off in a hurry, and [ 
reckon tharl be no more grammar teachin’ in these 


parts soon.” 
ae 


He that blows the coals in quarrels he has nothing 
to do with has no right to complain if the sparks fly 
in his face. 

The following eccentric advertisement appeared 
lately in the “‘personals” of an English Paper « Kan- 
garoo revived by bones, though nearly choked by a 
pee of one after swallowing five hard biscuits. 

bled. Four cat two six camel five two one eight 
pie one boar in Guid way. Four nine leopard one 
‘our elephant three four seyen boar. Faithful until 
death.” It has the effect of a Chinese puzzle to the 
public at large. > 


Qurry.—Can a dark woman be considered one of 
the fair sex? 











PROFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE. 








[Fesruary 15, 1873. 


The young widow who 
was buried in grief is now 
alive and doing well. It is 
only another instance of 
premature interment. 


eB 

No well-regulated Cali- 
fornia family is without a 
slop-bowl scooped out of a 
$250,000 ruby. 

ee 

Mendelssohn, the philos- 
opher, grandfather of the 
great musical composer, 
was, when a youth, clerk to 
a very rich but exceedingly 
commonplace—in fact, eta. 
pid—employer. Oneday an 
acquaintance commiserated 
the clever lad on his posi- 
tion, saying, ‘“‘ What a pity 
it is that you are not the 
master, and he your clerk !” 

“Oh, my friend,” returned 
Mendelssohn, ‘‘do not say 
that. If he were my clerk, 
what on earth could I do 
with him ?” 

ge 

A lady wrote of her lover, 
who had become insane, 
that “he had gone out of 
his mind, but had never 
gone out of hers.” 


ns 

A little girl wanting afan, 
but not being able to .re~ 
member the word, said she 
“wanted a thing to brush 
the warmth off with.” 


ae Laser} 

The little son of a promi- 
nent Baltimore ministersaid 
to his father, 

“Pa, St./Paul was a South- 
erner.” 

“ How do you know that, 
my son ?” 

“Why, Sir, in the eight- 
eenth verse of the eighth 
chapter of Romans he says, 
‘For I reckon.’ None but 
Southerners say reckon.” 

ere eee 

This is said to be the best 

un ever made in America, 
Frorace Greeley, during the 
Scott campaign, declared 
that he execrated and spit 
upon the Whig platform. A Western New York ed- 
itor remarked that if Greeley spit upon the Whig plat- 
form he couldn’t expect-to-rate as a Whig. 

See 

‘That was a noble youth who, on being urged to take 
wine at the table of a statesman in Washington, had 
the moral courage to refuse. He was a pecs youn, 
man, just beginning the struggle of life. He brough' 
letters to the statesman, who kindly invited him home 
to dinner, 

“Not take a glass of wine ?” said the statesman, in 
wonderment and surprise. - 

“Not one simple of wine ?” echoed the states- 
man’s beautiful an fascinating wife, as she arose, 
glass in hand, and with a grace that would have charm- 
ed an anchorite endeavored to press it upon him. 

“No,” said the heroic youth, resolutely, gently re- 
pelling the proffered glass. 

What a picture of moral grandeur was that! A 
poor, friendless youth refusing wine at the table of a 
wealthy statesman, even though proffered by the fair 
hands of a beautiful lady! 

“No,” said the young man, and his voice trembled 
a little and his cheek flushed, “I never drink wine; 
but” (here he straightened himeelf up, and his voice 
end firmer) ‘if you’ve got a little good rye whisky, 

don’t mind trying a snifter.” 


ee 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE FUTURE. 

Morauist, ‘ Who knows what to-morrow will bring 
forth 2” 

Posrtivist. “ The day after.” 

ae 

The coolest man yet discovered is he who stopped a 
train ona eae rasa road the other night by swing- 
ing a lantern, and handing the fireman some currency, 
requested him to bring down a quarter of a pound of 
fine-cut,tobacco. ° 


Why is the fire a dissipated character ?—Because it 
goes out every night. 


es 
Why does a retired confectioner resemble a faithless 
Dre ?—Because he leaves his sweet’art to thé care of 
another. 
—s 


A Sart-Cetiar—A grocer, 





THE POWER OF MUSIC. 


Wire. “ Well, what did Mr. Brown say? Will he let us have the money?’ 


Anxious Parent. “Come, Doctor, don’t wait, but come in and see her. She is very ill indeed.” 
Consuurinc Puysicran. ‘Must wait for your Family Physician. Sir. Could not presume to interfere till 
he arrives. The Patient must have Patience.” 


Huspanp. ‘He s-s-said you’d f-f-fi-find it wi-wiser in the end t-t-t-to p-p-p—” 
Wire. “To what? If you can’t speak without stuttering, sing it.” 
Huspanp (triumphantly). “To paddle your own canoe.” 








Vor. VI—No. 8.] 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the ¥ 





Or all the saints e’er canonized, Saint Nicholas at Christmas-tide 
Saint Valentine for me! 

None other ‘dares to hear my prayers, 
And bear my love to thee. 









Were sadly out of place.” 


I thought Saint Ursula, in plaint 
For all her virgins 
Would bear thee word. Alack! she heard 


‘Good heart, we fear 
Nor answered me again. : 
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y Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 








MY SAINT. 









uch poor e 
“a gift from me 


And all the saints at Halloween, **Tell her,” said I, in faltering tones— 
That wondrous, mystic night, 
Breathed in my ear, 
The maiden to affright.” 
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** Alack!” sighed I, ‘‘ what heart would dare 
To rush for answer so? 

“Leave that to me; J'll ask,” said he. 
Trembling, I bade him go. 


But brave Saint Valentine doth scorn 
5 cuse to ma 
eak out!” quoth he, right 
“*Your message will I 








Therefore, of all the canonized, 
Saint Valentine for me; 

For on this day he speeds away 
To bear my love to thee! 


‘*Tell her I love her true.” 
Then did he laugh, ‘Why, that’s but half: 
What thinks the maid of you?” 
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IMPATIENCE. 


Ou, hasten, year, to bring us June, 
Folded within your dreaming heart, 
Like petals of a rose, that soon 
The wooing winds will kiss apart. 


Hasten, O sun, across the sky, 
Nor make, I pray, a long delay ; 
Let the sweet bloom of daylight die, 
And twilight stars forbid to stay ; 


Till wreathed in blossoms June appears, 
Wasting her fragrance every where, 

And echoes of the chiming spheres 
Seem pulsing on the summer air. 
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 Wirs the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be published the 
Tenth Part of 

DORE’S LONDON. 

This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
issued gratuitously in Eight-page Sup- 
plements to the subscribers to Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY. 





YH Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns, illustrations, and descrip- 
tions of Masquerade Costumes for Children ; Ball 
Dresses, Opera Cloaks, Fichus, Scarfs, Embroid- 
ered House Fackets, Legyings, etc., for Ladies ; a 
rich variety of Children’s Suits; Footstools, 
Toilette- Tables, Crochet Purses, Card-Receivers, 
Waste-Baskets, Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; to- 
gether with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





THAT BEST ROOM. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 

HAT vials of sarcasm have been pour- 

ed out upon it! Its closed shutters 

have cast a gloom over the pathways of lit- 

erature. Its musty smells have penetrated 

the corners of remote novels. Its covered 

chairs have stiffened in smart essays. Men 

easily influenced by public opinion have 

sought to avert the shafts of satire by build- 

ing themselves ceiled houses without any 

“spare room”—houses whose every apart- 

ment should be occupied. But women, with 

a stronger instinct of the fitness of things, 

cling to the “ best room,” the “spare room,” 

the parlor, and have hitherto made a good 
fight. 

And the women are right. The best room 
is often absurd, but a best room is not an ab- 
surdity. It is appalling to be shown into 
a square apartment, with heavy, chill air, 
with a horse-hair sofa, a horse-hair arm- 
chair, and six horse-hair plain chairs—only 
this and nothing more. But because a black 
silk gown is ill fitting you do not therefore 
discard black silk gowns. The spare room 
may have a straw matting, if you please, and 
cane chairs, and blinds open or closed, ac- 
cording to the light and heat, but every 
housekeeper knows that, after all the essays 
are written and all the arrows shot, a spare 
room is a great convenience, a great resource, 
a great peace of mind. 

But it is inhospitable, says the visitor. 
You do not wish to be turned off by your- 
self into a room outside of the family life, 
destitute of associations, prim, orderly, deco- 
rous, but silent and inexpressive, You want 
to go in where the sewing and reading and 
talking are, and see your friend in her every- 
day garb. That may be; but suppose your 
friend prefers not to be thusseen? You will 
admit that the family is sacred. Not every 
one who is welcome in the parlor could be 
welcome in the family room. Nor is the 
welcome to the family room at all times one 
and the same. Absolute freedom to repel is 
the only guarantee of warmth in welcome. 
If a house haye no room set off for visitors, 
there is no special gratification in being ad- 
mitted to its family room. Nor is that home 
sentiment very desirable which does not in- 
stinctively make a distinction between its 
own and the ontside world, however amia- 
ble and friendly may be its relations there- 
with. That family is, indeed, doing its work 
best—all other things corresponding—which 
jealously guards itself from an indiserimi- 
nate open communion. 

There are scenes of leisure, chitchat, light 
reading, upon which the entrance of a friend 
would be no intrusion, But when you are 
in eager consultation over the gray cash- 
mere—will it turn for Anne? will it dye 
without cockling? is there enough for a 
whole suit, or shall the brown go with it, 
and make a suit of two shades for Anne, and 
perhaps a polonaise for Ella ?—and the ruf- 
fles are on one chair and the over-skirt on 
another, and there is a universal ripping 
and rippling, it is then a solid satisfaction 
to reflect that there is a room across the 
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hall which tells no tales. It is not a false 
shame, a foolish pride in keeping up ap- 
pearances, that makes you dislike having 
Mrs. A and Mrs. B and Mrs. C walk in upon 
your turnings and matchings and contriy- 
ings. It is a spontaneous modesty, a natu- 
ral reticence, which prompts always to the 
suppression of processes and the exhibition 
only of results. When, afterward, Mrs. A 
praises Anne’s new suit, you tell her, not only 
without shame, but with rejoicing, how in- 
geniously it was fashioned out of the sever- 
al birds in last year’s nest; but during the 
fashioning Mrs. A’s presence would have dis- 
turbed and hindered you. A great deal of 
house-work is helped on by the knowledge 
that there is a room in the house where that 
work does not go, and to which the mistress 
may repair, leaving all her state secrets be- 
hind her. So far from the parlor being an 
incumbrance, an excrescence, it is a relief, a 
safety-valve. Let us bow down to East- 
LAKE in sincerity and truth; but to arrange 
our houses on the pretense that our friends 
are at all times and in all parts of them 
equally welcome is, or ought to be, a greater 
sham than all the veneering we can put into 
the parlor. Because I treat my friend to-day 
to roast turkey and plum-pudding, do I mean 
to insinuate to him that this is my every-day 
fare, or blush to own that yesterday I dined 
off hash and hasty-pudding? Nay, rather, I 
exultantly propound to him that inexorable 
law of succession by which chopped beef is 
the inevitable and not unwelcome follower 
of roast. But none the less I rejoice to do 
him honor and my family a pleasance by 
ministering to him a feast of fatter things. 
It is trouble and expense, but we love trouble 
and expense when they express affection and 
friendship. It is not simply that my family 
feast in his cause—it is also that he graces 
and gilds my family feast. The turkey may 
be in his honor, but it is he that gives the 
turkey its chief charm for us. 

In discussing household art we are too 
apt to forget the household artist. Many 
beautiful and desirable things the busy wife 
and mother must forego. She loves her 
translucent, vivid china, but better loves 
the dimpled fingers that do not know how 
to hold it; and rather than banish them 
from the table she exiles the china to its 
dark closet and condescends to plainer ware. 
But the knowledge that her closet holds that 
treasure is a joy not to be despised, and 
when she spreads it upon her table at a 
friend’s coming, and the children gaze upon 
it with solemn admiration, will you rebuke 
her for display instead of honesty? To 
many a woman her parlor is her poem. The 
living-room must be plain and unadorned, 
both out of regard to her purse and to the 
careless fists and feet, the innumerable balls 
and tops and jackknives, that keep up a 
constant guerrilla warfare upon polish and 
fragility. But this parlor, of which the chil- 
dren do not have the run, is the hunting- 
ground of her fancies. Here her delight in 
color and form may take shape. Whatever 
of delicate, of beautiful, of harmonious, of 
antique, of grotesque, or fantastic pleases 
her taste she may gather or fashion here, 
safe from the incursions of her young bar- 
barians, all at play elsewhere. Even if 
she only opens her grand room on high 
days, the sun and air can speedily identify 
it with the universe; and her children are 
not harmed by having one spot barred to 
their license. And while it is the outlet 
for her otherwise necessarily repressed in- 
clinations, it is the arena of her friendships— 
a link whereby she keeps pleasant hold of 
the outside world. Why, O purblind man! 
will you insist on finding only ostentation 
and convention and Mrs. Grundy where a 
wiser and deeper gaze might reveal sympa- 
thies and aspirations and all gracious sensi- 
bilities? 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot a Reforming Fellow-Craveler. 


DEAR MARK,—Mrs. Baalam sent for 

me the other day, and I hastened to her 
house, and found her very anxious to con- 
sult me upon a subject which she did me 
the honor to say she thought that I might 
understand. A hundred suppositions as to 
what she might wish passed through my 
mind. If I should tell you what they were, 
they would serve to test my modesty. Did 
J instinctively suppose that she wished to 


| ask me about a course of reading for her 


daughters, or to advise with me upon the 
morality of the theatre and ballet, or to beg 
# subseription to a charity, or to consult 
with me upon—upon some soft and urgent 
suit that had been made to her; for I will 
not deny that I have sometimes thought 
that I have seen Mr. Bottom, intentique aures, 
looking at Mrs. Baalam, who is a most at- 
tractive widow, in a manner that suggested 
the momentous question whether N was like- 
ly to be willing to take-M for her wedded 
husband. . an 





After remarking, therefore,that-I-hoped. 


she was well, and that it was a very pleas- 








ant day for the season, I said that I was 
very much flattered by her request, and that 
I had lost no time in responding. Mrs. Baa- 
lam, a frank and generous and sincere wom- 
an, and to me, I confess, one of the most 
agreeable of our fellow- travelers, replied 
that I was always very kind, and that, being 
in serious perplexity, she had thought of no 
one who was so likely to advise her prop- 
erly as Mr. Bachelor. “Thank you, ma- 
dame,” answered. “And what isit?” She 
then proceeded to tell me that none of her 
reforms succeeded. And she said it with so 
dejected an air that I, who had never re- 
garded her as a reformer, was disposed to 
smile. 

“Reforms, Mrs. Baalam—your reforms,” I 
said. “Are you a reformer ?” 

She smiled ruefully, and answered that 
she was so in her small way. “I do not,” 
she said, “appear in public upon a platform, 
but I have seriously tried to lighten the 
burdens of the world in the way that seemed 
open tome. But I have failed, and I wish 
you to tell me why.” 

Seeing that I was closely attentive, sho 
proceeded to say that she had been often 
struck with the frivolity of fashion. It was 
the whim of the rich and the idle, and the 
bane of the poor and industrious. 

“T have seen,” she said, “that the life of 
a foreign gueen or fine lady is a mere cere- 
mony. She is what is called the ornament 
of society, and she must therefore be perpet- 
ually burnished. In every way the jewel 
must be kept shining. The fine lady must 
be always attractive in her circle of elegant 
loungers; and as nothing is more piquant 
than change, the fashion of her clothes must 
constantly alter to stimulate the admiration 
of the men and the emulation—to say no 
more—of the women around her. As such 
society has plenty of money, it becomes the 
business of certain persons to gratify its de- 
sires; so we have the dress-makers, whose 
aim it is to adopt every hint and suggest 
every change that can constantly renew the 
toilette of the fine lady: setting and reset- 
ting the gem continually for the delight of 
man and the brilliancy of society. The 
dress of such persons becomes the impera- 
tive law for their sex. The costume of 
women, therefore, changes forever, like the 
April sky; that of men, as you know, 
changes but imperceptibly. You, for in- 
stance, dear Mr. Bachelor, go to every ball 
and dinner in the season in precisely the 
same clothes; but if I should wear the same 
dress every night and at every feast, I should 
be the talk of the town.” 

Mrs. Baalam looked at me for a moment 
very earnestly, and then proceeded to say 
that she had observed the consequence of 
the facts she had mentioned to be that 
women every where were slaves to their 
dress, and especially if they were poor wom- 
en, for then they were compelled to be for- 
ever changing, and their minds were neces- 
sarily most intently fixed upon the subject, 
and they were always studying each other’s 
clothes. So she had early resolved to make 
a stand. When, therefore, dresses, which 
had been worn of a reasonable length when 
she was married, began to drop and drop 
and to become unreasonably long, Mrs. Baa- 
lam resisted, She ordered her dresses to be 
made as before, until at last it may be truly 
said that Mrs. Baalam’s feet were the only 
feet of woman visible in fine society. But 
she said that although it was cruel martyr- 
dom, she persevered. A sense of duty and 
high self-sacrifice sustained her. When she 
went into the street she saw every body 
looking at her short skirt. The gentlemen 
smiled gently; the ladies had an air of in- 
dignant offense. She was called La Craco- 
vienne, and the Maid of the Mill, and the 
Dairyman’s Daughter. Indeed, there was a 
universal derision which threatened to be- 
come pity that the death of her husband, 
which soon followed his marriage, had touch- 
ed her brain and made her a little eccentric. 

“But when my little girl came to me ery- 
ing,” said Mrs. Baalam, “and begged that I 
would not expose her to the gibes of her 
companions, and to the constant mortifica- 
tion of seeing her mother laughed at, I could 
not hold out. I lengthened my skirts, and 
despised my moral cowardice. And then 
every body said that Mrs. Baalam had evi- 
dently recovered from her grief, and would 
probably soon be engaged again. Mean- 
while I had already been guilty of a con- 
temptible weakness, which I am ashamed to 
mention. I resolyed that what was right 
in the matter of the skirt could not be 
wrong in a bonnet; so I began by refusing 
to conform in that also, and continued to 
wear my bonnet in the old style, my object 
being to break up the concentration of wom- 
en’s minds upon their dress. But early in 
the second year of the struggle I succumbed. 
My bonnet was a practical joke ; and when I 
came into church the service almost stopped, 
so eagerly did every body look at me, and 
with~such infinite. amusement. So,” said 
my good friend, with a kind of sad depres- 
sion, “I abandoned that effort at reform.” 
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There was another, however, which en- 
listed all her zeal. She had observed, as I 
suppose we all have, the appalling lateness 
of the hours of society, Balls begin at elev- 
en at night, and end at five in the morning. 
But those gay and graceful cavaliers who 
float all night upon the intoxicating current 
of the waltz, holding houris in their arms 
and living in a dream, are clerks. They 
are like the Arabian porter who was a 
drndge all day and a sultan all night. 
Those wisps of youth must be down town 
by nine o’clock eyery morning, clear-head- 
ed, ready for their work. Thackeray used 
to say that it was amazing to see in Edin- 
burgh the even-paced old topers who would 
sit all night and drink hot mountain-dew 
until you thought they would lie like sense- 
less logs for a week after, but who marched 
stiffly down town at nine o’clock next morn- 
ing, smug and smooth and steady, as if they 
had slept the sleep of the righteous. But 
the young waltzing gentlemen are very hol- 
low-eyed and miserable in the morning; 
and if they feel so “ gone” that nature craves 
a little stimulant, say at eleven o’clock, is it 
surprising, although it is most pitiful ? 

So Mrs. Baalam resolved that she would 
slay this Python of late hours. Forthwith 
she gave a great ball, and the elaborate cards 
of invitation stated in golden seript—“ Music 
at nine; supper at half past ten; cotillon at 
eleven ; carriages at one.” Nobody came, ex- 
cept the music, until half past ten. The 
cotillon began at one; and the last guests 
departed at five a.M. The hostess was 
confounded. “Indeed,” she said, “I did not 
know what to do, or how to help myself. 
Here was a great reform which I had pro- 
jected, and for which I knew that every 
parent would be grateful, But it did not 
even begin. It would not start. And what 
wasI todo? The short skirts I could man- 
age; but what could I do with people who 
would not come until eleven, and who would 
not go until they were ready ?” 

Poor Mrs. Baalam looked utterly perplexed, 
and I gently asked her if this was the ques- 
tion that she wished to ask me. She smiled 
and said no, but that she did wish to know 
how society was to be reformed. There was 
a pretty text! I told her that it seemed to 
me that reform, like charity, begins at home. 
“T tried it at home,” burst in Mrs. Baalam. 
“So you did,” I answered, “in the short 
skirt effort. That was a home reform, be- 
cause you alone were immediately concerned, 
but in the other case you tried to reform 
other people in spite of themselves.” Then 
I told her the similar experience of some of 
my friends. There was Murillo, who wore 
a kind of tunic instead of a coat, and whose 
hair flowed.upon his shoulders. There was 
Giorgione, who insisted that nature hay- 
ing made the leg to taper toward the 
ankle, meaut that trowsers should taper 
also, and fit so snugly as to manifest the 
beauty of a noble form. So he sallied forth 
one bright morning in thick trowsers tight- 
ly buttoned at the ankle, and with shoes in- 
geniously shaped to his feet. He had a 
hilarious escort of interested street-boys, 
who cheered him and audibly criticised his 
clothes. The young ladies escaped into 
shops. The old ladies sternly peered at 
him through gold-rimmed glasses. The old 
gentlemen scowled at him, and said, indig- 
nantly, “Go home and put on your trow- 
sers!” “Puton my trowsers!” retorted Gior- 
gione, with disdainful vehemence. ‘“Youpoor 
blinded votaries of tyrannical custom, don’t 
you see that these are the only trowsers that 
nature authorizes? I’ve as much trowsers 
as you, but mine are normal, and yours are 
mere traditions.” The whole town was in a 
tumult. He was accused of insulting every 
body. “Insulting! ‘What do you mean?” 
he asked, hotly; and it was with great 
difficulty that he was brought to see that 
while he was proudly walking in good, solid, 
snug Clothes, which he delighted to believe 
were nature’s normal trowsers, every body 
else thought that he had come abroad half 
dressed. 

I told Mrs. Baalam that there were many 
and many stories of the same kind. 

“Yes, but how, then, are we ever to get 
the world reformed ?” she asked, ruefully. 

“Madame, our efforts must be reasonable. 
Grace and taste and the sense of beauty 
are also elements of human nature, and help 
to compose the charm of human life. The 
remedy for the evils of fashion lies deeper 
than in the shortening or lengthening of a 
skirt. While women are ornaments, they 
must be constantly set in fresher gilding 
and enamel. So also in our society the 
hours of great ronts and balls will be much 
as they are. The cayaliers do not come 
home from business before five or six. They 
must dine and dress and sleep before be- 
ginning the labors of the night. The difli- 
culty is the ball itself. While society is a 
series of balls, the night will, of course, be 
consecrated to them. Dear Mrs. Baalam, 
the best reform is temperance—the absti- 
nence from excess. Don’t sweep the streets 

shorten them 
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so that you are ridiculous. Don’t go to a 
ball at seven, to which nobody comes until 
eleven; but if eleven is too late for you, 
don’t go. In non-essentials unity. It is 
not a large or a small bonnet, nor a fringe 
nor a ribbon, which is important. It is 
truth, liberty, intelligence, charity, good tem- 
per, good sense, which are essential. The 
costume is nothing. Samuel Adams served 
liberty as truly in a wig and a long waist- 
coat as Garibaldi in a cap and blouse; Fén- 
elon preached in a surplice, George Fox in 
leather breeches.” 

Mrs. Baalam said, Thank you, but looked 
alittle doubting. Perhaps she will send for 
me again, so that I may explain more fully. 

Yours, dear Mark, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MASQUERADE COSTUMES. 


ASQUERADE parties follow each other in 

rapid succession during the weeks that pre- 
cede Lent. Gloomy black dominoes are con- 
fined to gentlemen at these entertainments. If 
a lady prefers a domino, she wears a cloak of 
blue, pink, or white satin that entirely conceals 
the evening dress she wears beneath, and does 
not mar the brilliant appearance of the gayly 
dressed throng. In making dominoes of hand- 
some materials the modistes cut the breadths 
precisely like those of a trained dress skirt, and 
attach them to a yoke over which a hood is worn. 
Afterward the yoke may be removed, and the 
skirt made to serve as a dress skirt. The silk 
mask should match the color of the domino. 
Fancy dresses are, however, far more popular 
than dominoes. ‘he preference this winter is 
for national costumes, or else for the picturesque 
dresses of certain periods in history. Some of 
these costumes are easily represented by slight 
additions to the costume of the present day. 
For instance, the dress prescribed for a Spani: 
lady is as follows: A black silk dress with train- 
ed skirt and heart-shaped bodice; the neck and 
sleeves are heavily trimmed with black lace. A 
long black yeil is fastened to the head over a 
high comb. Red and yellow roses are in the 
coiffure and on the bosom. A very large paint- 
ed fan is kept constantly in motion. A large 
cross of jet or gold is attached to a velvet neck- 
lace, Black slippers, with black or scarlet silk 
stockings. ‘The Medici dress is merely a black 
velvet made in the present fashion, with the ad- 
dition of great puffs at the top of the sleeves, and 
a chatelaine bodice finished by a flounce of lace 
around the waist. The hair is a high pointed 
tower of puffs, The Marie Stuart dress is sim- 
ilar to this, with a high ruff around the neck, 
and a pointed coif above the forehead. ‘The 
Marquise dress, or costume of a lady of the 
French court in the time of Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV., requires the short skirt and brocaded 
over dress, the high heels, powdered hair, and 
patches that are now in vogue. 

The simple dress of an Alsacian peasant is 
pretty for blondes. This is a skirt and low 
peasant waist of scarlet or blue woolen stuff. 
‘The skirt reaches to the ankles, showing white 
stockings and black slippers with colored heels 
and buckles. A white muslin blouse with turned- 
down frills around the neck and wrists is worn 
under the peasant waist, and a long straight 
white apron is added. The hair is braided in 
thick plaits, and is surmounted by the charac- 
teristic head-dress, a large, erect bow of black 
ribbon placed directly on top of the head. Tri- 
colored ribbons, red, white, and blue, are in the 
hair, and a three-cornered kerchief may be fold- 
ed around the neck. The Italian, Turkish, and 
other Eastern costumes are becoming to bru- 
nettes; also the Gypsy dress, which has merely 
a short quilted petticoat, a flowered chintz over- 
skirt, and a scarlet cap or head-dress; a tam- 
bourine, and cards for fortune-telling, are added. 

The costumes that aim to represent an idea 
are also in favor, and are very effectual when 
well carried out. ‘Thus Peace is arrayed in a 
white dress with a tunic covered with garlands 
of fruits and flowers, emblematic of the produce 
of the ground; olive branches are on the bodice 
and train; a diadem of wheat ears in the hair 
indicates Plenty; and the star of Hope glitters 
above the forehead. Harvest, a brunette’s cos- 
tume, is a maize-colored tarlatan dress, trimmed 
with wheat ears, poppies, and corn-flowers. A 
Water-Nymph dress for blondes is of white frost- 
ed tulle, trimmed with sea grasses, coral, and 
tiny shells. Sunrise is represented by a gray 
woolen dress with rows of ribbon of all the col- 
ors of the prism passing around it; Sunset by a 
black dress with red and yellow ribbons, and gilt 
suns at intervals. Spring should have a white 
tulle dress with bright green over-skirt, trimmed 
with crocuses, daisies, and other early flowers. 





INDIA SHAWLS, 


There are some new features in the India 
shawls prepared for the spring. . The new designs 
are arranged to display two different corners, 
one light and the other dark ; the first is suit- 
able for bright days, the last for wintry weather. 
‘These designs are intricate arabesques wrought in 
subdued quaint colors, such as olive, moss green, 
and the dull Pompeian red, instead of the gay 
Magenta and grass green shades formerly used. 
‘The ugly ‘‘ lightning” stripes and rivers of white 
once so conspicuous have disappeared, and the 
white lines now used have a black edge to shade 
and soften them, and are merely introduced to 
fill out the curious involved figures, the palms 
and arabesques of color, of which the shawl is 
composed. he borders represent yines and 
running figures, and have a narrow “‘ harlequin” 
edge made up of bits of cashmere of various con- 








trasting colors. From $600 to $700 seems to 
bea standard price for fine, well-wrought shawls, 
square, and almost covered with embroidery, 
leaving only a very small plain space for a cen- 
tre. ‘I'wo years ago such shawls cost from $800 
to $1000. Black centres are preferred to all 
others, then scarlet, and the least favored is 
white. Those shawls that are pervaded by dusky 
olive hues, soft aud sombre, are the first choice 
this season. 

Very handsome shawls with wide borders of 
exquisite India embroidery are made with dou- 
bled centres of camel’s-hair, showing scarlet on 
one side and black or white on the other. These 
are very warm and fine, and cost about $300, 

The Decca shawl is made of pure camel’s- 
hair, and its embroidery is genuine hand-work 
done in the new designs and colors ; but it dif- 
fers from more expensive India shawls in being 
made of a single piece of cashmere, a plain foun- 
dation on which the embroidery is done, instead 
of being made up of tiny pieces separately 
wrought and intricately put together. It is a 
heavy, soft, warm, and handsome shawl, and 
costs $100. 

Breakfast and house shawls of scarlet or black 
camel’s-hair, with India-wrought harlequin bor- 
ders, are sold as low as from $35 to $50. These 
are good-sized squares. The scarlet centres are 
sold by the yard for $20 a yard. India long- 
shawls, in gay stripes, are excellent for extra 
carriage wraps and for traveling: they cost 
from $30 to $100. The imitation India shawls 
copy the colors and patterns of real Cashmeres 
admirably: they cost $60, and after all are only 
imitations. 

HIMALAYAN SHAWLS, 

Some new warm traveling snawls, mage in 
the north of England, are called Himalayas. 
They are of soft fine wool with long pile, tike 
plush, and come in gray shaded stripes, or else 
with plain centres and a plaid border. They 
cling closely and warm to the shoulders, and are 
also used as heavy lap-robes, 


SPRING DOLMANS, 

The Dolmans that knowing ones predict are 
to be the fashionable wraps for the spring will 
have extremely long side pieces, or sleeves, 
reaching to the knee, and in some cases almost 
to the edge of the dress skirt. Soft twilled sum- 
mer cloth of the olive tints, gray and brown 
camel’s-hair, and black cashmeres, are the fab- 
ries of which they will be composed. Worsted 
and silk laces in guipure designs, and of the 
color of the garment, will be the trimming. Lace- 
like passementeries will also be largely imported. 


GIRLS’ SAILOR SUITS. 


The furnishing houses are now preparing for 
early spring and sea-side wear pretty sailor suits 
of twilled washing flannel, either pink, creamy 
white, or else navy blue. They are made with 
the sailor blouse, sailor collar, pockets, sash, and 
plain skirt introduced in the Bazar last summer, 
and are trimmed with wide white braid or’ else 
with bias bands of cashmere. ‘These little dress- 
es, with white Normandy caps, were the most 
tasteful costumes worn last season by girls, and 
will be the popular fancy for the spring and sum- 
mer. Drawers to match the dress are sometimes 
ordered by mothers who take their children to 
the sea-side. 

PANIER PUFFS. 


Some of the most expensive dresses lately im- 
ported are draped by cords to form the huge 
round panier puff which was so much satirized 
when intvoduced four years ugo. This puff is 
barely tolerable on trained skirts, when caught 
up by a sash, as they now are, but is out of all 
proportion and symmetry on the short skirts of 
street suits. Nevertheless, the rumor is that 
short skirts, so pretty, convenient, and jaunty, 
are to reappear in the spring accompanied by the 
objectionable puffs. 


SPANISH COMBS, ETC; 


The high-backed Spanish combs are much 
worn with full-dress coiffures. They are exceed- 
ingly becoming to round, full, youthful counte- 
nances, but should be avoided by ladies with 
slender oval faces. ‘The comb is not always 
worn at the back of the head, but is often placed. 
on one side, as if put there by accident. ‘The 
Josephine coiffure, with its pouf of tresses and 
short curls, is worn higher than ever. ‘I'he fash- 
ion of dressing the hair very high is admirable 
for house toilettes, but is not becoming when 


- surmounted by a bonnet. The towering appear- 


ance thus given is sometimes very ludicrous; 
besides, the absence of all back hair looks espe- 
cially bare under a high bonnet, consequently 
ladies are twisting their plaits and tresses much 
lower about the head for street toilettes. To 
make the hair look thickly set and abundant, it 
is well to braid at night those tresses just above 
the ears, and also the hair which is turned up 
from the nape of the neck, These plaits should 
be very loosely braided in three thick tresses; if 
plaited tightly they will give the appearance of 
erimps. Many ladies with dark brown and 
black hair have abandoned crimps altogether, 
and use soft finger puffs or smooth tresses above 
the forehead. Very light hair is worn in as 
many fluffy crimps as formerly, A slight fringe 
of hair, so tightly crimped that when combed each 
hair seems to stand out separately, is placed 
above the forehead, and falls from beneath a 
wide thick plait of three tresses that is laid flatly 
around the head. ‘This Skye-terrier ornament is 
only adopted by blondes. Dark brown and black 
hair would kink too much if arranged in this way, 
consequently the fringe above the forehead is left 
almost straight, or is arranged in fanciful half- 
curved locks. Parting the hair on the side is also 
occasionally seen, and is very becoming to piquant 
faces. Elaborate coiffures arranged by hair-dress- 
ers are made different on each side of the head ; 


for instance, the Récamier bow of hair is placed 
high on the left side, with a cluster of finger putts 
on the right, anda plaited tress behind. This style 
is only becoming to small faces with regular feat- 
ures. The back hair is caught up from the nape 
of the neck by ‘‘side combs” that are concealed 
beneath the braids on the top of the head. Some- 
times two short, thick, natural-looking curls are 
made from the hair that grows low on the back 
of the neck; again, a fringe like that worn on 
the forehead sometimes falls across the back, ex- 
tending from one ear to the other; this is done 
of one’s own hair, however, and ladies naturally 
enough object to cutting their hair to suit a fash- 
ion that will probably be transient. In placing 
a thick plait of hair around the top of the head, 
ladies should take pains to make it lie flatly and 
close to the head, instead of standing it erect 
like a crown, as that makes the head look larger, 
and to be stylish now it must be as small as pos- 
sible. For the same reason all appearance of a 
coil at the back must be avoided, and only a lit- 
tle jaunty pouf on top be arranged. Pomades, 
oils, and bandoline are no longer used. The 
hair is worn in its natural color, with only the 
beautiful gloss that nature gives, but which re- 
quires care and much brushing to develop and 
preserve. 


of his early manhood was realized. Her mar- 
riage was distasteful to Oris, pére, and they held 
little intercourse with each other. At his death 
she received as a sole legacy a massive silver 
pOnEM VOMADWniCn she presented to the Tremont 

ouse proprietary. She was a frequent contrib- 
utor to the magazines and newspapers, and her 
last contribution was a notice in the Transcript 
of the death of her friend Miss Nansy Joy, who 
left considerable legacies to benevolent institu- 
tions. She was a woman of indomitable energy, 
and to her efforts more than those of any body 
else credit is due for making WasHineTon’s 
birthday a holiday in Massachusetts. She leaves 
an estate valued at about $1,000,000, which she 
has disposed of by will. 

—Attorney - General Wri1ams compares 
Southern Republicans to “ children who plunge 
headlong into scrapes, and then come to Wash- 
ington, as to their parents, to get them out of 
them.” 

—Among the many clever people who have 
lately come from abroad to delight the meek 
and unwilling pleasure-seekers of New York 
our German friends have had one of the best, 
Mrs. CLara NeyMANN, whose lecture on Ger- 
mans and their Task in America was lately deliy- 
ered at Liederkranz Hall, East Fourth Street, to 
alarge audience of the most cultivated Germans 
of New York. The kind things she said of the 
United States were couched in language so grace- 
ful, and came from a face s0 attractive, that no 
wonder our Teutonic friends are especially de- 
monstrative in their applause. 

—The monument to ALice and Prase Cary 
and their sister Eumra has just been com- 
pleted and placed at the head of their graves 
in Greenwood Cemetery—a spot the beauty and 
calm of which were always sources of delight to 
Axice Cary. It will be remembered that soon 
after the death of Arice Cary several of her 
friends made arrangements to erect a monument 
to her memory, Mr. GREELEY heading the sub- 
scription with $100. When her sister Pa@se 
died it was determined that the memorial should 
serve for the three, and a design appropriate 
was made by Casonr & Isoua. This monument 
is of Quincy granite, simple in form, consisting 
merely of a solid base, die, and caps, with pol- 
ished shields. Upon the base in raised letters 
is the name “Cary.” The shield in front bears 
the inscription, ‘‘Arice Cary, born April 26, 
1820; died February 12, 1871.” On the right-han 
shield are the words, ‘‘ Puane Cary, born Sep- 
tember 14, 1824; died July 31, 1871.” On the 
left-hand shield the inscription reads, ‘ Examina 
Cary, wife of ALEXANDER Swit, born Noyem- 
ber 7, 1831; died December 11, 1862.” ‘The cost 
of the monument was $1100, all but $150 of 
which was subscribed before the work was fin- 
ished. This balance has since been assumed by 
the Sorosis Club, of which ALice Cary was the 
first president. 

—The Hon. and Rey. Baptist Nort, who died 
in England a few days since, was perhaps as 
widely known for his “‘crotchets” as for any 
extraordinary talent he displayed. He had the 
prestige that attaches to old families, and gained 
much notoriety while young by stepping out 
from fashionable life and becoming a zealous 
minister of the Gospel. After having filled a 
few honorable places in the Episcopal Church, 
he withdrew and became an Anabaptist. His 
writings were exclusively controversial, and 
aimed principally at the Church of Rome and 
Church of England. As a Dissenter he occu- 
ied a position he could not have attained as a 

hurchman; but he was a good man, and had 
the welfare of his fellow-creatures deeply at 
heart. 

—General BELKNAP having notified the corps 
of cadets at West Point to hold themselves in 
readiness to make a reconnaissance in force at 
Washington at the Inauguration, the ladies of 
Washington are sailing down under full canvas 
on Secretary Ropeson to issue a similar order to 
the middies at Annapolis. The drill of the latter 
is said to be quite equal to that of the sanguinary 
young men of the Point. 

—The son of Louis Naporeon is said to be 
attentive to his studies in the Military Acade- 
my at Woolwich. He goes up to class and drills 
with other youths of the same standing in col- 
lege, and he joins with them in their amuse- 
ments. He is a good athlete, and particularl: 
expert at fencing. As he not caly, reads Englis] 
but speaks it well, he is enabled to pursue his 
studies in our language to the same extent as 
the other students. pa privileges are al- 
lowed to him. Instead of residing at the col- 
lege he has a house of his own outside the walk, 
young Conneav living with him. Then a spe- 
cial bell has been put up in front of his house 
to give him notice of drill hours, ete. He is 
particularly boy-like in all his habits and man- 
ner, The discipline at the military college is 
yery strict. The young fellows are only allowed 
to Visit such persons as have had their names sent 
in to the authorities by the parents and guard- 
jians, and before a pupil is allowed to visit even 
one of those persons, a written invitation must 
have been sent to him. Except during vaca- 
tion-time, the occasions are very rare on which 

upil is allowed to spend a night ont of the 
college, for the circumstances under which this 
rivilege is granted must be quite out of the or- 


inary. 

~On the first Sunday of the year Pére Hya- 
CINTHE made his first public appearance in Paris 
since his change of religious base, delivering an 
address to a Jarge audience in M. PressEnsf’s 
chapel. He defined his position as a faithful 
Catholic, though not accepting certain dogmas. 

—The eldest of General ScHENCK’s daughters 
—who are so pretty, well-educated, and tasteful 
—is about to be married to the son of a mem- 
ber of Parliament, > 

—The Duke of Medinaceli, surnamed ‘The 
First. Gentleman of Spain,” died recently in 
Paris at the age of sixty. He never tried to ob- 
tain any political position, although his inde- 

endent influence was great under every régime. 

e was a kind of Providence impersonated to 
Spaniards and others in need, and fully realized 
the Castilian adage attributed to his race, “The 
MEDINACELI will ive even to kings.” 

—Mrs. Senator Stewart, who has been spend- 
ing several years with her rue re in Europe, 
has passed most of her time in the schools where 
they were Bacay sharing their studies. 

—Miss Hosmer’s monument to Miss FaLcon- 
ER, & young English lady who died in Rome, 


has been_placed in the Church of St. Andrea 
delle Fratt & in that Grube 

ire by an ean artistite 

ue ae 


































































































DUST CAPS. 
A dust cap that entirely covers the hair should 
be worn by ladies while sweeping and attending 
to the rougher domestic duties that fall to the 
lot of many housewives. ‘This is a circular tur- 
ban of white striped muslin, or else of more fan- 
ciful pink or blue cambric, It is merely a round 
piece, measuring about half a yard across the 
centre. Finish the edge with a narrow hem, and 
stitch a tape casing an inch from the edge all 
around on the wrong side. Put an elastic cord 
in the casing, let it draw up to form a ruffle 
around the edge, add a hemmed muslin bow 
above the forehead, and you have a useful and 
not unbecoming cap that will protect the hair 
from dust. Rose-colored cambric caps with 
pinked edges, or else notched like saw-teeth, are 
pretty and salable objects found at fancy fa’ 
For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnotp, Constasir, & Co.; A. T. Stewart 
& Co. ; and Lorp & Taytor. 








PERSONAL. 


Wen Entry Faitarvtz returns to England, 
and is asked what most struck her with wonder 
and pleasure in the United States, she can reply, 
promptly and truthfully, ‘The ee reception 
given to me at Steinway Hall.’ No such dem- 
onstration has hitherto been witnessed on this 
continent. The genius, the culture, the clever- 
ness, and the highest and best of each known to 
New York, were there to contribute, by their 

resence and sympathy, their tribute to Miss 
Pirrawor! It was in no sense a “‘sensational”” 
meeting. People came there neither to laugh at 
nor lampoon the ‘‘strong-minded,”’ nor to pat 
on the head, ina mild, patronizing way, the good 
creature who had come hither to tell us what 
she had done athome. A few might have stroll- 
ed in from curiosity to see the woman who is 
known to have the friendship of Lady Burperr- 
Courts and other noble ladies of England, and 
who has the esteem and hearty co-operation of 
her Majesty the Queen, but the great mass came 
to testify their Peorongt sympathy with her 
work, and it was an audience such as is rarely 
seen. The journalists were there, and the poets; 
the doctors were there, those who practice and 
those who preach; the lawyers came, and the 
judges; banker and merchant were there; and 
even the society man graciously beamed in upon 
it. Of course the toilers were present—the lady 
toilers, those who are becoming famous in lit- 
erature, medicine, engraving, telegraphy, jour- 
nalism, teaching, drama, music, typography, and 
the many other pursuits which are opening 
themselves to women. The entertainment it- 
self was in all respects brilliant—the interest- 
ing and sensible address of welcome by Mrs. 
Henry M. Fi=xp, the eloquent response of Miss 
FAITHFULL, and the exquisite instrumental and 
vocal performances of MATILDA ToEpT, Madame 
Van Paavo: and Miss NeTrre STERLING. All 
was bright and nice; and none will forget the 
rich, mellifluous voice of Miss FarrHruLi as 
she remarked: ‘“‘It has been said that the En- 
glish are a dumb people. Bey can do great 
acts, but not describe them. don’t wish to 

claim to the latter attribute, but I would 
fain shelter myself at the present moment be- 
hind a convenient nationality. But, in spite of 
our characteristic dumbness, I am bound to re- 
member that words have been spoken in our 
little island home awakening echoes through- 
out the civilized world, which, thank Heaven! 
unites England and America with a chain which 
the vast Atlantic Ocean is powerless to sever. 
In many ways America is in advance of England. 
I am glad to see that the most earnest minds are 
giving attention to the important subject of the 
work and training of women, and that, in spite of 
the disadvantages in such training, many are em- 
ployed by the ee ene in positions of trust 
and responsibility. The recognition of wom- 
en in important positions is of very great sig- 
nificance, for, of all the battle-fields of confused 
opinion, I think the one which should carry off 
the palm is that in which all the world is now 
joining as to the comparative faults and virtues 
of menand women. The whole subject has been 
surrounded with such misapprehension and un- 
merited abuse that many intelligent people are 
afraid to give it sober consideration, quite for- 
etting that to nothing save error can truth 
fo dangerous. Others charge those who were 
taking an active part in it with setting them- 
selves against men, whereas it arose from no 
false rivalry with men, but from the deepest 
sympathy with their noblest aims and aspira- 

ions. 

—Mrs. Harrison Gray Ors, who died in 
Boston on the 23d ult., was one of the remark- 
able women of the country. She was the daugh- 
ter of Wiit1aM BoarpMay, a Boston merchant, 
and sister of Wrt1am H. BoarpMan, who die 
recently, leaving her-the bulk of his large for- 
tune. She married in early life HARRISON GRAY 
Oris, Jun., a son of the eminent ot pea an 
statesman, who died before the brilliant 
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Fig. 1.—Larrep Epoine For Lincerir, Etc. 


Tatted Edgings for Lingerie, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuuse edgings are suitable for trimming lingerie, 
articles of linen, ete., and may be worked with fine 
or coarse tatting cotton, according to the purpose for 
which they are designed. In the original, No. 100 
cotton is used. 

The edging Fig. 1 is worked crosswise in one round 
with two threads (shuttles) ; the small rings are work- 
ed with one thread, and the scallops with two threads, 
using one for a foundation thread and the other for a 
working thread, to form the stitches. The rings are always worked 
with the foundation thread. Work as follows: * 1 ring of 5 ds, 

(double stitch), 1 p. 
———" ((picot), b- ds.’ t. umn 
s ~— the work), 1 scallop of 
2 ds., 5 p. separated 
each by 2 ds., 2 ds. ; 
| t., 2 rings like the pre- 
H ceding; in- 
stead of form- 
ing the middle 
p. in the first 
of these rings, 
fasten to the 
p. of the ring 
A already finish- 
ed; t., 1 scal- 
lop like the 
preceding, t., 
2 rings and 1 
scallop _ like 
the preceding, 
t., L ring of 5 
ds., fasten to 
the p. of the 
precedingring, 
5 ds., t., twice 
alternately 1 
scallop and 1 
ring like the preceding, 
fasten the rings to the 
same p. to which the 
+ preceding ring was fast~ 
ened, so that a figure 
of four connected rings 
is formed. Now com- 
plete the next two fig- 
ures, as yet only half finished, in a similar manner, observing the illus- 
tration. After turning the work, work for the upper edge of the edg- 
ing 1 scallop of 2 ds., 3 p. separated by 2 
ds., 2 ds., turn again, and repeat from +, 
but. fasten the next three scallops, instead of 
forming the middle p., to the corresponding 
p. of the three scallops last worked, as shown 
by. the illustration. 

The edging Fig. 2 is also worked like the 
preceding, alternately with one and with two 
threads, but lengthwise in five rounds. For 
the Ist round work the figures of the outer 
edge, consisting each of six leaflets or rings, 
separately as follows; 1 ring of 6 ds., 3 p. 
separated each by 4 ds., 6 ds. ; close to this 
work 1 ring of 6 ds., fasten to the last p. of 
the preceding ring, twice 4 ds., 1 p., then 
6 ds, ; 4 rings more like the preceding, but 
the last 2 rings, however, which come on the 
outer edge of the edging should count 2 p. 
more, as shown by the illustration, and the 
last ring is fastened to the first ring; in a 
similar manner fasten every following figure 
of this round to the preceding figure, as 
shown by the illustration, 2d round.—> L 
ring of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., t., 1 scallop of 4 
ds., fasten to the 
next ring in the 
preceding round 
as shown by the 
illustration, 4 ds., 
t., repeat from 
*. 8d round. 
—l ring of 4 ds., 
1p., 4 ds., t., * 
1 scallop of 4 ds., 
fasten to thenext 
ring of the pre- 
ceding round, 4 
ds., .,2 rings 
like the preced- 
ing, fasten the 
first ring to 
the ring worked 
previously, t., re- 
peat from *. 
4th round.—* 1 
ring of 4 ds., 
fasten to the 
joining p. of the 
next 2 rings in 
the _ preceding 
round, 4 ds., t., 
I scallop of 4 ds,, 
lp., 4 ds,, t.. 1; 
ving like the pre- 
| ceding, fasten to 
the same p., t., 
repeat from *. 
5th round.—Al- 
ways alternately 
1 ring of 4 ds., 
fasten to the 
next scallop of 
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Fig. 1.—Lamp-Mar ry Appracation Emprorwery. 
(See Fig. 2. Page 117.] 





Fig. 1.—Bepsteap with Beppine.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For design see Supplement, Nos, XVI. and XVIL., Figs. 45 and 46, 





Fig. 2.—Tarrep Eperne ror LINGERIE, ETC. 


the preceding round, 4 ds., and 1 scallop of 3 ds., 2 p. 
separated by 2 ds., 3 ds.; always turn the work before 
and after the scallop. 


Crochet Edging for Coverlets, Curtains, etc. 

Turs edging may be worked, according to the pur- 
pose for which it is designed, with twisted crochet cot- 
ton, or else with knitting cotton. The original is worked 
with twisted cotton, No. 30, Make ach. (chain stitch) 
foundation of the requisite length (the stitches should 
be divisible by 31), and going back and forth on this, 
thus turning the work at the end of each round, crochet 
5 rounds in se. (single crochet); in the course of the work always cro- 
chet the se. on the front vein of the sc. in the preceding round, so that 
the latter project as a 
rib. 6th round.—* 2 
ste. (short treble cro- 
chet) on the next 2 st. 
(stitch) of the third 
round (always work the 
ste. on the free 
upper veins of 
the corre- 
sponding st., 
so that they 
are raised on 
the fourth and 
fifth rounds) ; 
three times al- 
ternately 2 sc. 
on the follow- 
ing 2 st. of 
the preceding 
round, 2 ste. 
on the next 2 
st. of the third 
round, then 5 
sc. on the next 
5 st. of the pre- 
ceding round ; 
three times al- 
ternately 2 ste. on the 
next 2 st. of the third 
round, 2 sc. on the fol- 
lowing 2 st. of the pre- 
ceding round, and re- 
peat from *. 7th 
round.—On each st. 
of the preceding round 
work 1 sc, 8th round. 
—>* Three times alternately 2 sc. on the next 2 st. of the preceding 
round, 2 ste. on the following 2 st. in the fifth 
round (the stc. should thus come between the 
2 and 2 sfc. of the sixth round); 9 se. on the 
next 9 st. of the preceding round, 2 ste. on 
the next 2 free st. of the fifth round; twice 
alternately 2 sc. on the following 2 st. of the 
preceding round, 2 ste. on the next 2 free st. 
of the fifth round; repeat from *. 9th 
round.—> 14 sc. on the next 14 st. of the 
preceding round, 7 ch., with these pass over 
the middle 5 of the. 9 sc. of the preceding 
round, 12 sc. on the following 12 sc., and re- 
peat from *. 10th round.—+ Three times 
| alternately 2 stc. on the next 2 free st. of the 
7th round, 2 sc. on the following 2 st. of the 
preceding round, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle 
of the 7 ch., 5 ch., with these pass over 5 st., 
2 sc.’on the following 2 st. of the preceding 
round; twice alternately 2 stc. on the next 
2 st. of the 7th round, 2 sc. on the following 
2 st. of the preceding round; repeat from *. 
11th round.— > 11 se. on the next 11 st. of 
the preceding round; twice alternately 5 ch., 
| 1 sc. on the middle st. of the next ch. scallop, 
5 ch., with these pass over 3 st., 9 sc. on the 
following 9 st. 
of the preceding =j 
round; repeat 
from *. In a 
similar manner 
work 9 rounds 
more, observing 
the illustration. 
For the upper 
edge crochet on 
the other side of 
the foundation 3 
} rounds as fol- 
I lows: Istround, 
f} —On each st. 
work 1 de. (dou- 
blecrochet). 2d 
round.—>* 1 ste. 
on the next st., 
but only half 
finish this ste., 
so that 1 loop, 
| 1 thread thrown 
over, and 1 loop 
remain on the 
needle, 1 de. on 
the second fol- 
lowing st., and 
' work off this de. 
together with 
the next loop on 
the needle, then 
finish the stc., 
= 1ch., and 1 de. 

on the-middle of 

thef cross -dou-— 


jAble ‘crochet thug 








Fig. 2.—Srcrion or Quivr wirn Em- 
BROIDERED Linen Cover. 
For design see Supplement, No. XVI., Fig. 45. 
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formed. ‘Then 

work 1 ch., pass 
over 1 st., and re- P 
peat from >. 3d ( Rat 
round.—On each st. of 
the preceding round work 
1 de. 


Tatted and Needle-work 
Collars, Figs. 1-4. 
Tue comers and neck of these 

collars are w d separately, and set 
on a binding of Swiss muslin, batiste, or 














embroidery sim- 
ulating the em- 
blems of com- 
) it mates in na ; 
" polka stitch and 

(os Ninf reine Russe with ma- 
, em roon silk and gold 
thread, as shown by Fig. 
2. For the border which 
surrounds the embroidery sew 
om silk round cord and gold cord. 
Fig. 26, Supplement, gives the de- 
sign for the embroidery. The front 
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one and two threads, For 
each corner work, first, three 
figures, consisting each of six 
leaflets or rings, separately, with 
one thread as follows: 1 ring of 
6 ds. (double stitch), 1 p. (picot), 
4ds., Lp., 4 ds., 1 p., 6 ds. ; close 
to this work 5 rings more like the 
preceding, but fasten every follow- 
ing ring to the last p. of the pre- 
ceding ring instead of.forming the 
first p., and instead of forming the 
last p. in the last ring, fasten to 
the first p. of the first ring, then 
tie the ends of the working thread 
together and cut them off. ‘This completes one figure. 
The other two rings, worked in a similar manner, are 
fastened to the first figure and to each other, as shown 
by Fig. 1. Border the figures with four rounds con- 
sisting of scallops and rings, which are worked similar 
to the first four rounds of the tatted edging, Fig. 2, 
illustrated on page 116, observing Fig. 1. ‘The neck 
of the collar, of which Fig. 2 gives a fall-sized section, 
is worked in a similar manner. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Neepie-work Corrar. This 
collar is worked on fine Swiss muslin and tulle with 
embroidery cotton. ‘The outlines of all the design 
figures are overcast. ‘The outlines on the outer edge 
may be button-hole stitched closely. ‘The bars and 
wheels inside of the design figures are worked with 
fine thread. The outer edge of the collar is edged 
with woven picot braid. 


Crochet and Tatted Rosette for Cravats, etc, 

‘Tuts rosette is worked with tatting cotton, No. 100. 
Begin in the centre with 1 ring of 1 ds. (double stitch), 
10 p. (picot) separated each by 2 ds., 1 ds, On this 
ring crochet two rounds as follows: 
1st round.—l1 sc. (single crochet) 
on every second following p., after 
each sc. 7 ch. (chain stitch), 2d 
round.—On each ch. scallop of the 
preceding round work 1 sc., 1 sde. 
(short double crochet), 6 de. (dou- 
ble crochet), 1 sde., lsc. Surround 
the middle figure thus formed with 
three tatted rounds, each of which 
is worked with two threads (shut- 


Fig. 1.—Tarrep 
Cottar. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


tles): Ist round.—* Fasten the threads to the third st, (stitch) of 
the next scallop, on the foundation thread work 2 ds., 7 p. separated 
each by 2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to the fifth following st. of the same scal- 
lop, then 2 ds., 3 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds.; repeat from >. 
2d round. — * 
With the foun- 





Fig. 1.—EmpromereD PortFoL1o.—Front, 


each by 2 ds., 4ds., 1 ring like the one before the 
last, instead of forming the first p., fasten to the 
last p. of the preceding ring, t., on the founda- 
tion thread work 1 scallop like the preceding ; 
repeat from >. 3d round.—* With the 
foundation thread only work 1 ring of 2 
ds., 3 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., 
fasten to the middle p. of the next 
scallop in the preceding round, 2 
ds., 3 p. separated each by 2 ds., 
2 ds., L ring of 2.ds,, 7 p. sep- 
arated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., 
t., on the foundation 
thread work 1 scallop 
of 2 ds., 7 p. sepa- 
rated each by 2 
ds., 2 ds., fasten 
to the fourth fol- 
lowing p., 1 scal- 
lop of 2 ds., 3 p. 
separated each by 
2ds., 2 ds., fasten to the third p. 
of the next scallop in the preceding 
round, 1 scallop of 2 ds., 7 p. sep- 
arated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., t., and 
repeat from >. 


Embroidered Portfolio, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Tuts portfolio is designed for holding 
valuable papers, ete. It is of inlaid ma- 
roon Russia leather, brass bound on the 
edges, and furnished with leather straps 
and buckles and a metal clasp with lock. 
The back of the portfolio is ornamented in 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Tatrep Cor- 
LAR.—This collar is worked with 
twisted cotton, No. 80, alternately with 


Fig. 2.—Srcrion or ‘latrep 
Cotar, Fia. 1. 





middle p. of the next larger 
of the preceding 
round, 2 ds., 4 p. separated 
each by 2 ds., 2 ds., t. (turn 
the work), on the foundation 
thread work one scallop of 
2 ds., 13 p. separated each 
by 2 ds., 2 ds., t., with the 
foundation thread only 
work 1 ring of 4 ds., 
9 p. separated each 
by 2 ds., 4 ds., 
Lring of 4 ds., 
fasten to the last 
For design see Supplement, No. XL, Pig. 26. p., 2 ds., 4 p. 
separated 
each by.2 ds., fasten to the middle p. of the next small 
scallop in the preceding round, 2 ds., 5 p. separated 


scallop 








































Swiss Musiiy, Insertion, anp Lace Frcnvu-Cotrar. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. TV., Fig. 10. 


The pillow 
is trimmed 


dation thread on the edge 
only work 1 ring with — two 
of 2 ds., 4 p Swiss mus- 


lin ruffles, and on 
each corner with a 
colored ribbon bow. 
The coverlet, which 
lies folded on the 
quilt at the foot of 
the bed, may be of 
damask, percale, ete., 
and is edged on the 
outer edge with lace 
or ruffles, ‘The cur- 
tains are of Swiss 
muslin, trim- 

med with a 
wide em- 


sten to the 


Crocuer axp Tarrep Rosprre 
FOR CRAVATS, ETC. 


der; 


Fig. 2.—Qvuarter Sretion or LAmp-Mar 1x Application EMBROIDERY, 
Fun. Sizx.—{See Fig. 1, Page 116.] 


of the portfolio may either 
be ornamented as shown by 
Fig. 1, with leaves of maroon 
silk in half-polka stitch, or else 


Fig. 4.—Srcrion or Nx 
work CoLiar, Fi 


broidered bor- 











with a monogram in sat- 
in and half-polka stitch. 


Lamp-Mat in Applica- 
tion Embroidery, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustration on page 116. 

Tus Jamp-mat is made of 
light gray cloth, ornamented in 
application embroidery. Fig. 
1, page 116, shows the full 
mat reduced in size, and Fig. 
2 shows a full-sized section of 
the mat. For those parts of 
the outer edge which appear 
darkest in the illustrations apply red cloth, for the 
medium shades blue cloth, and for the lightest parts 
white cloth. The satin stitch embroidery on several 
white design figures is worked with blue saddler’s 
silk; the lines and arabesque drawings are worked 
in half-polka stitch with yellow silk. All the design 
figures are edged with fine yellow silk cord. Instead 
of this, the outlines of the design figures may be 
worked in half-polka or chain stitch with yellow 
saddler’s silk. ‘Ihe outer edge of the mat is bor- 
dered with coarse yellow silk braid and with silk 
fringe of the same color; the fringe may be gray 
instead of yellow. A lining of gray woolen reps 
with an interlining of card-board completes the 
lamp-mat. 


Bedstead with Bedding, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 116, 

Tus bedstead is of walnut, with inlaid and raised 
ornaments of ebony and bronze. ‘The bedding con- 
sists of a green silk quilt with fine linen cover, em- 
hbroidered on the outer edge, which is buttoned on 
the quilt. 2 and 3 give 
quilts. The 
coyer of the quilt Fig. 2 is of 
linen, ornamented in English 
embroidery, for which Fig. 45, 
Supplement, gives the design 
(including the crosswise ‘side 
of one corner). ‘The cover of 
the quilt Fig. 3 is cut in tabs 
on the outer edge and button- 
hole stitched ; a piece of pleat- 





Fig. 8.—NEEDLE- 
work COLLAR. 
[See Fig. 4.] 

















ed lace is set between every two tabs, The pillow-case is also of 
fine linen, ornamented on the edge with netted guipure insertion 
and with an embroidery figure in each corner. The next Supple- 
ment number will contain a full-sized illustration of the pillow-case. 








Fig. 2.—Emprowerrep Portrorio.—Back. 
., Fig. 26. 





Tig. For design see Supplement, No. 


46, Sup- 
plement, gives the design for the border. The em- 


broidery is worked in satin and half-polka stitch ; 
tulle is underlaid for the parts of the design inark- 
ed with small x’s. The upper open-work edge 

of the border is worked in English embroidery. 


Needle-work Borders for Pillow- 
Cases, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 116. 
Turse borders are worked on 
\ linen, batiste, or Swiss muslin 
with embroidery cotton in 
satin and half-polkastitch, 
The dotted parts of the 
designs may be filled 
in with backstitch- 
ing. For the 
open-work 
edge of the 
border Fig. 2 
work a row of 
hem-stitching, 
or else cro- 
chet an open-work round of dou- 
ble crochet. 





REMOVAL OF RUST 

SPOTS ON LINEN. 
T is said that spots of rust on linen 
or cotton articles, no matter of how 
long existence, may be removed with- 
out any difficulty by first dipping them 
in a boiling-hot saturated solution of 
oxalic acid, and then sprinkling them 
with very fine tin filings, 
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AFTER THE APPLE. 
By KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


Bruxy me clang the golden doors 
No strength of mine may ope again ; 
Before me stretch the wild, waste shores 
‘These hands to .harvest fields must train. 
My last look, turning to the skies 
‘Of Eden that I lose to-day, 
Sees but the lightnings of your eyes, 
Like flaming swords to bar the way. 


You stand there, in your innocence, 
Amazed, indignant at such end: 
Judging a passion too intense 
For unformed souls to comprehend. 
From you within to me without 
A distance as from sea to sea 
Outbroadens—the abyss of doubt 
*Twixt dream and wake that needs must be. 


Yet think not, howsoever wide, 
That gulf shall not be spanned at last ; 
Nor fancy shoreless deeps divide 
The exiled future from the past. 
The path my feet have trod before 
Or soon or late you too shall tread : 
I may not walk your Eden more, 
But you will come to me instead. 


For, various of taste, I trow 
That, since our common mother’s fall, 
Some fruit upon that self-same bough 
Hath ripened for the lips of all; 
And hang it low or hang it high, 
And be the flavor sour or sweet, 
For you in turn the time draws nigh 
‘To pluck the apple and to eat. 


Till then perchance ‘tis well your eyes 
Should scathe me with their ignorant scorns; 
Go shelter in your Paradise, 
And leave me here among the thorns. 
But when you too, without the gates, 
Look, shuddering, o'er the desert bare, 
Then turn—and pardon one who waits 
To make a pathway for you there, 





MURPHY’S MASTER. 
By JAMES PAYN, 


Author of “A Woman’s Vengeance,” “Bred in the 
Bone,” ‘*Won—Not Wooed,” “ Carlyon’s 
Year,” “One of the Family,” etc. 





CHAPTER VII. 
IN CHARGE. 


Wutte Robert was still hesitating whether to 
remain where he was, alone, or to return to Mul- 
vaney's, Murphy reappeared, and bade him ac- 
company him into the town to procure his outfit, 
for which Mr, Denton had provided the means, 
The warning which he had just received respect- 
ing the danger of the connection he was thus 
about to form was still ringing in his ears, and 
had not been without its effect; it had manifest- 
ly been given out of gratitude to himself, and 
not at all with any desire to prejudice him against 
his would-be benefactor ; and, moreover, the very 
fact of Kavanagh's having concealed his own 
name (as he had manifestly done) from one on 
such intimate relations with him as ‘‘ Miss Mary” 
was no small corroboration of her words. If 
he was ‘Mr, Wilson” to her, it was pretty cer- 
tain that he had very valid reasons for adopting 
an alias as respected others ; and an alias, as even 
Robert was aware, is not ordinarily used except 
by ms who are at odds with the law of the 
lan On the other hand, from certain obscure 
hints and more openly expressed sentiments 
which he had heard both from Murphy and Mrs. 
Mulvaney, he had reason to believe that the of- 
fenses, if any, which Mr. Kavanagh had com- 
mitted were of a political character, connected 
with some discontented faction in Ireland, and 
he was not inclined to judge him harshly upon 
that account. To be a strong politician, one 
needs to be a wise man or a fool; and though 
Robert could not at present lay claim to the for- 
mer designation, he was far removed from the 
latter. Moreover, he had taken a liking to Kay- 
anagh, and personal attraction would have had 
force enough in his case (as it has with most men) 
to have overcome the repulsion of political dis- 
agreement, even had it existed. Lastly, but by 
no means least in weight, was the reflection that 
if he should decline what good Fortune now of- 
fered to him, he might starve before the next 
turn of her wheel. He had absolutely no other 
means of livelihood, and the share he had already 
taken in Kavanagh’s affairs might seriously affect 
his procuring any. In accepting this outfit at 
his hands, he felt he was taking the most deci- 
sive step that life had yet presented to him, and 
it might well give him pause, In the end, how- 
ever, he did accept it, and what seemed to him 
a most ample supply of clothes and other neces- 
saries into the bargain. 

The sense of his having thus thrown in his lot 
with his new master seemed also to extend to 
his companion. Murphy’s manner toward him 
at once changed for the better, and he became 
communicative, if not confidential. He inform- 
ed him that Mr. Kavanagh was going to take a 
good many of ‘‘his people” with him to foreign 
parts, including some of “the boys” from Mul- 
vaney’s, and that these last were to be put for the 
present under Robert's personal supervision. 

“*Here is the money out of which you are to 
pay for their keep in town, and their passage to 
Liverpool, and for which you will be accountable 
tothe young masther. And there are tools such 
as emigrants use and seeds to buy, and even 
ready-made houses, the estimates for which you 
will make out at home from papers that I shall 
give you.” 

Jf Murphy's master had been the most calcu- 





lating man alive, instead of the most impulsive, 
he could never have hit upon a better plan to in- 
sure the zeal and fidelity of his new adherent. 
To be trusted with money and the conduct of 
affairs was a compliment that a young man of 
Robert’s character thoroughly appreciated, while 
his simplicity did not permit him to perceive that 
the work thus provided for him at Mrs. Mul- 
vaney’s would have the effect of keeping him well 
employed and close within-doors. Indeed, when 
Murphy added a hint—very different from his 


| former imperative injunctions—as to the inex- 


pediency of appearing in public, his young com- 
panion took it in excellent part, and assured him 
that he considered his previous promise to keep 
himself concealed was still binding. From all 
which we may gather that while Robert and 
‘“* Miss Mary” were having their private inter- 
view above stairs Mr. Murphy had once more met 
Mr. Denton below, and had received from him 
instructions which had the same force as though 
they had come from the ‘‘ young masther” in 
person. 

For the remainder of his stay at Mulvaney’s, 
which extended for several days, Robert could 
no more complain of finding time heavy on his 
hands. ‘The accounts which he had to deal with 
were really upon an extensive scale, and demand- 
ed his best attention, and when he was not en- 
gaged with them the specimens of humanity 
placed under his control afforded him occupation 
of another sort. From the observations that he 
had formerly taken of these through the parlor 
window he had set them down as being at once 
both shy and suspicious; but as soon as they 
understood from Murphy the powers that had 
been delegated to his young companion, they at 
once threw off that character, and toward him- 
self at least became all artlessness and candor. 
From them, indeed, he learned far more of their 
own affairs and of those of his employer than 
perhaps the latter had bargained for. Mr. Frank 
Kavanagh was, it seemed, the proprietor of a 
large estate in Tipperary, and had been mixed 
up with certain illegal proceedings which these 
gentlemen euphoniously termed ‘ the Troubles.” 
He was beloved by his tenants, or, at all events, 
by the poorer portion of them ; and having failed 
in some experiment he had attempted, or caused 
others to attempt, for their benefit—which Rob- 
ert could not but suspect was no less than a rev- 
olution—was now assisting them to emigrate. 
He had, on the other hand, a younger brother, 
Louis, who was obnoxious to them, and of whom 
they never spoke without the preparatory cere- 
mony of spitting on the floor. It was a shame 
and disgrace to the country, and indeed to the 
administration of the universe, that such things 
should be, but somehow or other Mr. Frank 
had been ousted from his property, or at all 
events a portion of it, by Mr. Louis, who was 
little better than a Sassenach, notwithstanding 
the good blood that ran in his veins, but so it 
was; and now, disgusted with this side of the 
world, the young masther had resolved to push 
his fortune in the other. What that fortune 
might be they did not care to speculate upon, 
so long as they were permitted to share it; while 
of the voyage before them, as well as of the place 
—Australia—to which they were bound, they had 
the most inaccurate notions. 

To begin with, they believed that they would 
only be at sea for a day or two, and that the world 
was quite flat. Robert, on his part, told them 
what he knew respecting these matters, but they 
took very little interest in them. ‘They were 
chiefly solicitous to learn where the young mas- 
ther was, and what he was doing; about which 
he had no information to give them: he told 
them, however, that Mr. Kavanagh was not to 
be on board the ship at first, but would join them 
somewhere, after it had set sail; at which news 
they seemed to be as surprised as he had been 
himself, and somewhat cast down. Of his agent, 
Mr. Denton, they had not so much as heard, they 
said; but Murphy appeared to be a great favor- 
ite with them, and held in much respect, as be- 
ing foster-brother to the young masther. Mrs. 
Mulvaney, too, was as good a soul as Ould Ire- 
land, so prolific in excellent persons, had ever 
produced. It could not be denied that Robert's 
new friends were grossly ignorant, devoted as 
much to liquor as to patriotism, dirty in their 
habits, dependent in their ideas, and so far af- 
fording as strong a contrast to his own character 
as could be imagined ; but they had, nevertheless, 
some admirable qualities of their own, which 
made themselves at least equally apparent, and 
on the whole he liked them very well. ‘They 
were faithful, grateful, trustful, and, as is only 
possible with Irishmen, contrived somehow, with- 
out having any thing to bestow, to exhibit an 
extraordinary generosity to one another. They 
were full of good humor, too, and fun, the latter 
being sometimes of such an uproarious description 
as to demand the personal interference of the 
widow, who, on such occasions, did not hesitate 
to put it down, very literally, with the strong 
hand, ‘To this domestic police they were sub- 
missive enough; and perhaps Mrs. Mulvaney’s 
method of dealing with ‘‘ these children of a lar- 
ger growth” might have been, in some respects, 
imitated with advantage by some very superior 
authorities. Her behavior toward Robert him- 
self, though uniformly kind and pleasant, was 
not what it had been; nor was she on the same 
familiar footing with Murphy as before their 
quarrel, ‘To the latter, indeed, her manner had 
become quite stiff and formal, while to Robert 
it was only reticent, and not unmingled, as it 
struck him, with a sort of silent pity. 

‘Whatever she may have had in her mind, how- 
ever, respecting him or the service on which he 
had entered, she kept to herself; and when the 
morning came on which he left her roof —in 
charge of some half dozen of “the boys” —for Liv- 
erpool, she kissed him (as she did all the rest), and 
bade him godspeed ; and so they parted. There 
was, nevertheless, a certain doubtful trembling 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





in her honest voice as she spoke that farewell, 
which did not escape Robert Chesney’s notice, 
and somehow recalled to him the warning that 
he had received in Herne Street from lips more 
fair, but not more friendly. It was much too 
late, however, even if he had wished to do so, to 
recede from what he had undertaken now, and 
though the circumstance recurred to him after- 
ward, he forgot it in the incidents of the journey ; 
while, on his arrival at Liverpool, where he re- 
ported himself at Lloyd Brothers’, according to 
instructions, he found a letter awaiting him from 
Lizzy, the contents of which, together with the 
duties that devolved upon him with respect to the 
emigrants, gave him plenty of other occupation 
for his thoughts. Mrs. Alston, always in deli- 
cate health, had fallen ill, dangerously so, as he 
could read through poor Lizzy’s transparent ex- 
pressions of hope—and there was bad news, in 
another way, of James. ‘The latter was a some- 
what morose-tempered lad, easily led where dis- 
sipation was in view, and of idle habits. Brought 
up to assist his father in his duties as game- 
keeper, he had contracted a taste for sport, which 
he was not now in a position to gratify without 
the most serious risks, though placed amidst the 
greatest temptations to do so. Disappointed in 
the hope of succeeding to his father’s post, and 
doing only occasional work for a neighboring 
farmer, he lived on at the old place, where the 
hares started under his feet, and the pheasants 
whirred about his ears, with more spare time on 
his hands than was good for him, and not with- 
out acquaintances to point out how profitably he 
might spend it. Ina word, he had taken to 
poaching—a pursuit which in his case could not 
long escape detection. Nay, by one person at 
least it had already been detected ; and here- 
in lay for Robert Chesney the bitterest news of 
all. The man who had discovered the crime 
was John Rowland, his own step-father, and the 
use he was making of his knowledge was to en- 
deavor to win Lizzy for himself. Robert could 
see that, though Lizzy at present could not. She 
only spoke of Mr. Rowland’s forbearance in hav- 
ing spared her brother for her sake, and of his 
unlooked-for forethought in not having revealed 
the delinquency to her mother, upon whom such 
a discovery might just now have had fatal effects. 

To be poor, alas! is often to be powerless, and 
Robert could do no more than warn the innocent 
girl against the wiles of one whom he himself 
knew far too well to believe capable of a disin- 
terested act of benevolence. Lizzy’s letter had 
indeed unwittingly corroborated for him certain 
suspicions of his step-father that had already 
rendered him uneasy upon her account, and 
which now went nigh to madden him. Rowland 
had always disliked him; but of late months his 
conduct had been so systematically cruel that he 
had found it hard to explain it, save on one ground 
—that of jealousy; and it now occurred to him 
that his running away from home was the very 
object that this man had desired, and that his 
brutal behavior might even have been in part as- 
sumed in order to obtain that end. 

Outraged, outwitted, but also a penniless out- 
cast, what could he do beyond putting the un- 
suspecting girl upon her guard? When he went 
on board the ship, and found it crowded not with 
men only, but their wives and daughters, how he 
longed to have had the means at his disposal to 
have offered the Alstons a passage to the New 
World: if he could have had his Lizzy with him, 
safe alike from poverty and persecution, how 
light of heart, how strong of hope, would he not 
have been! So enraptured, indeed, was he with 
this idea that, forgetful of her mother’s illness, 
and of the impossibility of the ship being delayed, 
if at that moment he could have seen his patron, 
he would have besought him, notwithstanding 
the obligation he felt himself already under to 
him, to assist him still further in this strait. But 
fortunately for his reputation for sanity, Mr. 
Frank was not at hand; Murphy even protest- 
ed that he did not know where he was, and if 
so, it was certain that none else knew. His ab- 
sence entailed upon Robert additional duties, 
which were so far welcome that they prevented 
his mind from dwelling on its own sorrow. 


—_—_—_>——_ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
OUTWARD BOUND. 


THERE were more than two hundred emi- 
grants of both sexes and all ages, though mostly 
adults, on board the ship, and out of these about 
sixty came from Mr. Kavanagh’s estate, and had 
their expenses wholly or in part defrayed by him. 
These were for the most part as ignorant and 
helpless as the contingent Robert had brought 
with him from town, and he had the supervision 
of them all; to supplement their too scanty out- 
fits, or, in the rare cases when they had a little 
money of their own, to restrain them from pur- 
chasing unnecessary articles, was only a small 
portion of his task, which extended from keeping 
their accounts to locating them in their respect- 
ive berths. Mr. Denton was ill, much worse, 
to all appearance, than when Robert had met him 
in town, and was recommended by the doctors 
not to go on board until the last moment; and 
Murphy, from his ignorance, and bad example 
as respected indulgence in drink, was worse than 
useless as a coadjutor. One man only was of help 
to Robert—a weather-beaten, wiry old fellow of 
sixty years of age or so, whom “the boys” called 
Mister Maguire. The ‘‘ Maguire” was open to 
little question, but the reason of the ‘‘ Mister” 
was by no means self-evident. Except that he 
had a more intelligent air, his appearance in no 
way differed from that of his fellow-emigrants ; 
and he shared bunk and board with them in the 
steerage, and was treated in all respects like the 
rest. But among “ the boys” themselves it was 
very different ; he was evidently held by them in 
higher consideration than Murphy, notwithstand- 
ing that that gentleman enjoyed (as did Robert 
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likewise) the privilege of a second-class berth, 
and his suggestions rarely failed to command 
obedience, even from the most unreasonable. 
His assistance, therefore, was invaluable to one 
whose delegated authority—in the absence of him 
who had bestowed it—would not otherwise, per- 
haps, have had much weight; and, moreover, 
in matters relating to shipboard—of which, of 
course, Robert knew nothing—he was thorough- 
ly at home: it was pretty certain, indeed, al- 
though he did not parade the fact, that at one 
time in his life, at least, Mr. Maguire had been a 
sailor. It was not till they had been at Liverpool 
a week that all was ready for sailing (for the 
ship, being for emigrants only, awaited the con- 
venience of her passengers), and Mr. Denton 
came on board. He looked very white and ill, 
and was carried up the side on a sort of litter, 
and at once conveyed to his own cabin. That 
of Mr, Kavanagh still stood empty, and the only 
tidings of him were as vague as before—that he 
‘would join them somewhere on the voyage.” 

On a certain Saturday morning, the tide serv- 
ing and the wind being favorable, the anchor 
was weighed, and the ship set sail. A few min- 
utes after she began to move a large black boat 
shot out from one of the docks ahead of them, 
and pulled straight for the vessel. 

“* What is that ?” asked Robert, who was stand- 
ing on the forecastle, of Maguire, who stood be- 
side him. 

“That's the police galley,” returned he, with 
a crooked smile, which might, however, have 
been caused by his having his pipe in his mouth. 
“*T only wish I was the steersman.” 

‘*Why ?” inquired Robert, simply. 

‘** Because, with this free wind and some un- 
skillful handling of the wheel, there might be a 
lucky accident.” 

It was impossible, from his sarcastic tone, as 
well as from the truculent expression of his eyes, 
to doubt that what Mr. Maguire intended to ex- 
press was that he would run her down. Robert 
had seen enough of his new companions to feel 
small surprise at any enmity they might exhibit 
toward the police authorities, whether on land 
or sea; still, his companion’s views in that quar- 
ter did seem a little “advanced,” considering 
the smallness of the provocation for them. 

“Ts it unusual, then,” asked he, ‘‘ for the po- 
lice to board vessels at the last moment? They 
don’t mean any particular harm to us, I suppose?” 

“T never heard of their meaning any particu- 
lar good,” returned the other, grimly. 

Robert himself began to feel uncomfortable: 
occupied with his own sorrows, and still more 
with his multifarious duties, he had almost for- 
gotten the apprehensions under which he had 
labored while at Mulvaney’s, but at this moment 
all the incidents of that night in which he had 
first made acquaintance with his present patron 
recurred to him. Kavanagh, indeed, was not 
on board, but he himself and Murphy were, and 
it was more than possible that it was on their 
account that this unwelcome visit was about to 
be paid. Without absolutely wishing that Mis- 
ter Maguire was at the wheel, he regarded the 
approach of the galley with considerable anx- 
iety as it drew nearer and nearer. Presently it 
reached the ship; and a police inspector, accom- 
panied by two men armed with pistol and cutlass, 
came on board. ‘The captain was summoned, a 
written parchment handed to him, and then or- 
ders were given to slacken sail, and for all hands, 
except the women and children, to come on deck. 
‘The inspector, with the list of the passengers in 
his hand, first compared the numbers. 

“There are two cabin passengers on the list,”” 
observed he, curtly. 

“There are so,” replied the captain: ‘one is 
Mr. Denton, whom you will find below, ill in his 
cot; the other is Mr, Kavanagh, not come on 
board.” 

“That remains to be seen,” said the inspector, 
significantly. ‘‘I must search the ship, and then 
examine all here. See that no one leaves the 
deck. Where is this Mr. Denton?” An officer 
of the vessel accompanied the inspector and one 
policeman below; the crew and passengers re- 
mained where they were; the latter, for the 
most part excited and alarmed, and watching the 
guardian of the law as sheep regard a dog, whose 
intentions, notwithstanding his office, they can 
not persuade themselves are friendly. Some 
wore a more dismayed aspect, as though they 
had particular cause for misgivings on their own 
account, and others a more menacing, as fear 
or hate had the upper hand. Murphy and Ma- 
guire alone, who stood apart by the bulwarks, 
seemed to take the whole affair as one of course, 
Yet, from what the latter had just observed to 
him, Robert knew that this was far from being 
the‘case, at least as regarded Maguire; both had 
their eyes fixed earnestly on the after-deck; and 
a look of intense relief, as Robert fancied, came 
over their countenances when presently the three 
men appeared upon it, after their examination 
of the cabins. ‘The rest of the ship was next 
thoroughly searched, and then commenced a per- 
sonal examination of the astonished passengers. 
This was proceeded with after a very extraordi- 
nary fashion: every man had to take off his cap, 
while the inspector carefully passed his hand over 
the front of the head. When he came to Ches- 
ney, to the Jad’s great relief; he did not delay 
a second; nor did ‘‘Mister Maguire” occupy 
much more of his attention; but he scrutinized 
Murphy very particularly. ‘Is it a lock of my 
hair you're afther, Sir?” inquired that gentle- 
man, in a tone of gratified vanity that convulsed 
his hearers: it was so unlike him to indulge in 
badinage with the constabulary, that it was clear 
to Robert that something had put him into high 
good humor, Some of the emigrants, on the 
other hand, were inclined to resent this liberty 
thus taken with the forelocks, and one of them 
warned the officer at his peril not to ‘touch one 
hair ofhishead. But here, again, Murphy turn- 
ed the matter into mirth, by observing: ‘* Sure, 
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Mike, and do you suppose the officer would do 
it ifso be he hadn't got his gloves on?” Finally, 
the captain himself contributed his quota to the 
general amusement by taking off his cap and 
exhibiting a head almost entirely bald, which he 
begged to offer to the consideration of the exam- 
iner. The search having thus proved fruitless, 
the inspector and his myrmidons took their leave, 
and the vessel, which had slackened sail in obe- 
dience to his orders, resumed her course. 

Though cold, the weather was clear and bright, 
and the sea-air and sunshine rapidly restored 
Robert Chesney’s spirits. He had the utmost 
confidence in Lizzy's fidelity to himself; and 
since all had been done in putting her on her 
guard that could be done, what use was there in 
dwelling on what might after all be an imaginary 
trouble? So Youth, with its practical good sense, 
can reason, while Age, bowed by sad experience, 
carries the burden in anticipation. He had an 
exemption, too, from another sort of trouble, 
from which youth has by no means a universal 
immunity: he never felt seasick, except when 
his duties called him to visit his charges in the 
steerage, which offered a scene that is, very lit- 
erally, better imagined than described. Irish- 
men make good soldiers, but they are not good 
sailors—at least to begin with. ‘Their wit died 
out of them, their sentimental regrets vanished ; 
their pigs, their potatoes, their potheen, nay, pa- 
triotism itself, were all forgotten in the wretched 
excitement of that game of pitch-and-toss, in 
which their all, or what seemed their all, was lost 
twenty times a day. ven the absence of the 
young masther was for the time no longer com- 
mented upon by his unhappy adherents. On the 
other hand, it began to disturb Robert very much. 
To them the assurance that Mr. Kavanagh would 
join them on the voyage had been perfectly sat- 
isfactory : there were doubtless a dozen ports be- 
tween Liverpool and Australia, at any one of 
which they might touch, and behold him on the 
quay. But to one whose geographical knowledge 
was more accurate, matters began to look very 
suspicious. If the recent visit of the officers of 
justice had been foreseen, it was easy to under- 
stand why Mr. Kavanagh had not put in an ap- 
pearance; and Robert had judged it probable 
that he had embarked on board some fishing 
smack, or other vessel, for the purpose of being 
picked up when the Star of Erin (as their own 
ship was named) had got some few miles down 
the Channel. But as time went on, and they 
began to near the open sea, this expectation grew 
less and less, till it faded altogether. He would 
have insisted upon an explanation from Mr. Den- 
ton but that that gentleman was reported to be 
mortally ill, and none but Murphy (out of whom 
he could get nothing but evasive replies) was ad- 
mitted to his cabin. There was nothing for it, 
therefore, but to await as patiently as he could 
the course of events. He would certainly not 
have embarked on board the Star of Erin had 
he not believed that Mr. Kavanagh was to have 
accompanied him; but, after all, he had had his 
passage paid to the New World, and was even in 
receipt of a small salary as general manager for 
his patron’s clients. In this capacity, indeed, 
he enjoyed a considerable consideration, not only 
with the emigrants, but even with the captain 
himself. They had been at sea nearly a week, 
and were out of sight of land, when that gentle- 
man, being engaged on deck one evening, hap- 
pened to request Robert to fetch for him some 
article out of his cabin. To obey this request 
it was necessary to pass the door of Mr. Denton’s 
berth, and as he did so he was surprised to hear 
from within it the sound of uproarious laughter. 
It was Murphy’s laugh, to be sure, but it seemed 
strange that even Murphy should indulge in such 
hilarity at the bedside of one supposed to be dan- 
gerously ill, On his return, not only was the 
sound renewed, but the cabin door opened just 
as he was about to pass it, and out came both 
Murphy and Maguire, the former evidently in 
the highest spirits, the latter cold and quiet-look- 
ing as usual. 

“‘T am glad Mr. Denton is better,” observed 
Robert, significantly. ‘I hope there is now no 
reason why I should be denied admittance to 
him ?” 

“ He's ill—he’s very ill still,” began Murphy, 
becoming suddenly sedate and sad. 

“¢Stuff and nonsense!” said Maguire, con- 
temptuously. ‘* Why keep up this farce, Dick, 
before Mr. Chesney, who, after all, is one of our- 
selves ?—Mr. Denton can hardly be seen to- 
night, Sir, being, in point of fact—” 3 

“* Under the influence of a sleeping-draught, 
interrupted Murphy, gravely. 

“¢ Just so,” continued Maguire; ‘‘ but if you 
require a plain answer to a plain question or two, 
I shall be happy to tell you all you want to know 
over a pipe on the foksale.” 

Robert thought it strange enough that he 
should be thus referred to ‘* Mister Maguire” for 
an explanation of such importance, but he was too 
desirous of obtaining it to do aught than close 
with the offer. In a few minutes the two were 
seated under shelter from the freshening breeze, 





each with a pipe in his mouth; they were quite 


alone, except for the watch—the emigrants be- 
ing all in their bunks even at that comparatively 
early hour: a thousand stars were shining over- 
head; the breeze rang in the shrouds, but there 
was no other sound, save when a wave larger 
than common struck the vessel on her quarter, 
and made her shiver from stem to stern. 

**Now what is it you want to know, young 
man?” inquired Maguire. ~ 

“*T want to know several things,” replied Rob- 
ert, piqued by his companion’s tone, and also, 
perhaps, by the reflection that a confidence had 
been reposed in him which had been denied to 
himself. ‘‘ Firstly, why have I been told by Mr. 
Denton that Mr. Kavanagh, my employer, was 
to join us on our voyage, when that was not the 
case?” 

“Let us confine ourselves to facts,” replied 











the other, puffing slowly at his pipe. ‘‘ Leave 
out ‘when that was not the case,’ and the an- 
swer is easy: Mr. Kavanagh is on board the ship 
at this present moment.” 

[ro Bx CONTINUED.] 





HARDY PLANTS AND SHRUBS 
OF CURIOUS FOLIAGE. 


NE of our lady readers requests some infor- 

mation on this subject, but before proceed- 
ing to give it, it is necessary to have a distinct 
understanding as to the meaning of the term 
‘*hardy.” Among horticulturists it is used in 
a strict sense to designate,plants, shrubs, or trees 
that can resist the effects of the cold in the lati- 
tude in which they are planted, so that the term 
becomes relative, for a plant may be hardy at 
New York city and not hardy at Albany or Bos- 
ton. Half-hardy plants are those that require 
protection in winter by being strawed up or cased 
in by boards, or by being kept in a cold frame or 
pit not artificially heated 3 tender plants are those 
that require protection in winter in structures 
artificially heated, such as a greenhouse or a 
warm pit. ‘There is another class of plants, how- 
ever, that by some persons are called ‘‘ hardy,” 
which thrive well during the summer, become 
dormant during the autumn, and can be kept 
in a cellar free of frost during the winter, and 
be replanted in the garden again the ensuing 
summer; of this class are the cannas, some 
caladiums, gladiolas, dahlias, tuberoses, and oth- 
ers; it is to such plants, we presume, our lady 
reader alludes. These we will notice after giving 
the information sought in regard to the really 
hardy shrubs and plants of the class designated, 
premising that, unless otherwise noted, they are 
all hardy as far north as the southern parts of 
New Hampshire and Vermont. 


SHRUBS WITH COLORED AND VARIEGATED 
FOLIAGE. 





Variegated-leaved Althea.—Of this there are two 
sorts ; the best is the one originated by Mr. Buist, of 
Philadelphia; it is constant in its variegation, which 
the other sort is not. 

Purple-leaved Barberry.—Has reddish-purple leaves. 

Variegated-leaved Corchorus.—A dwart-growing va- 
riety of the well-known corchorus of recent introduc- 
tion. 

Cornus, or Dogwood.—Of this there is a variegated- 
leaved variety of the red-twigged species; a variety of 
the Cornelian cherry, with the foliage variegated with 
white, very fine; and a variety of the Siberian dog- 
wood, in which the foliage is dark green with a yellow 
stripe down the centre of the leaf. ‘There is alsoa very 
beautiful variegated-leaved dogwood from Japan, but 
it is not yet in the nursery catalogues, 

Deutzia gracilis.—There is a variegated-leaved varie- 
ty of this lovely little shrub, 

Elder-berry.—Of this common shrub there are a sil- 
ver-leaved, a golden-leaved, and a margined-leaved va- 
riety, and of another species (Sambucus racemosus) 
there is also a variety with beautifully variegated 
leaves. 

Hazel-nut.—A variety of this shrub with large dark 
purple leaves is very distinct and showy. 

(ydrangea.—Of this there are two varieties with 
variegated leaves, one having yellow and the other 
white markings; they require ‘a moist, shady situa- 
tion, and to be strawed up in winter. 

Privet, or Prim.—There is a variety of this shrub 
that has yellow and yellow-blotched and green leaves 
on the same plant. + 

‘Snow-berry.—Of this there is a variety with finely 
variegated foliage. 

‘ ees opulifolia.—There is a variety of this species 
with conspicuous yellow-tinted eoeae: 

Viburnum plicatum.—A beautiful variety of this 
elegant shrub, with finely variegated leaves, has been 
recently introduced from Japan, but it is not yet 
placed in the nursery catalogues, 

Weigela amabilis.—Of this there are two variegated- 
leaved varieties, one being much dwarfer than the oth- 
er. We think the taller one the finest of the two; it 
is a beautiful shrab. 

Daphne cneorum.—Of this lovely little shrub there is 
a golden variegated-leaved variety ; it requires a cover- 
ing of leaves in winter. It is evergreen. 

Zuonymus radicans.—A variety of this has glaucous 

n leaves edged with white; it trails on the ground 

ke ranning myrtle. E. japonica.—Of this species 
there are several varieties with variegated foliage of 
different markings and various map leaves, Phey 
are evergreen, and require strawing up in winter or 
being protected with cedar branches. E. europeus, 
or Spindle-tree.—Of this there are a purple-leaved an 
a variegated-leaved variety, boar: 

Viburnum opulus, the Snow-ball, or Guelder Rose.— 
Of this there is a eee yariety, and ulso a 
similar variety of another species, V. lanéana. 

Syringa, or Mock-orange.—There is a yariegated- 
leaved variety of this well-known plant, and also a 
similar variety of another species known ‘as Philadel- 
phus nepalensis. 

Salix caprea.—Of this species of shrubby willow 
there are two variegated-leaved varieties; one in 
which the foliage is green and white, and another 
known as S. capfea tricolor, in which the edges of 
the leaves are tinted with red. The first is a strong- 
coving ebeny and the latter of dwarfer growth. 
win os There, are two varieties of this shrub 

vith variegat ‘ol ne wil old stripes, the 
other with yellow aia North of New York’ they 
will require protection with cedar boughs. 

Cissus quinquefolia.—This is a ve retty climber, 
of which there is a variety with moti foliage. 

Lonicera brachypoda.—The golden variegated-leaved 
variety of this honeysuckle is one of, if not the finest 
of all the hardy variegated-leaved shrubs. If we could 
only grow one climber it should be this. 


SHRUBS WITH PECULIAR FOLIAGE. 


Elder-berry.—There is a laciniated or cut-leaved va- 
riety of our common elder; and also another variety 
called Sambucus heterophylla, in which the leaves are 
of various shapes, 

Persian Lilac.—There is a cut-leaved variety of this 
shrub which is very desirable on account of its grace- 
fal Pras as a Ee flowers. 

fahonia ia.—Is a beautiful evergreen plant 
with bright deep en prickly foliage and Biome yel- 
low flowers. Mf. japonica has similar colored large pin- 
nate py foliage ; and M. nepalensis has similar pin- 
nate foliage of a yellowish-green color. All three are 
Aralia ja 


of a striking aes ai 

yonica.—Ia a shrub, or small tree, 
with striking doubly pinnited foliage and large clus- 
ters of white flowers in August GeBeptanbee This 
shrub has a decided Oriental aspect. 

Catalpa bungeana.—Is a Chinese species of the ca- 
talpa; it grows about five or six feet high, branchin; 
up densely from the roots, having large neart-shaped 
leaves, and is of a very striking a) 

‘The Cut-leaved Filbert has ted or cut-leaved 
foliage, and is very curious. 

Aristolochia sipho, or Dutchman’s Pipe.—Is a climb- 
ing plant of strong growth, with very large heart- 
shaped foliage, producing a very hold effect. 

e Kilmarnock Weeping-willow is very unique in 
appearance, with brown branches and large, glossy 
leaves; the branches are altogether pendulous, grow- 
ing stiffly downward. The Rosemary-leaved Willow is 
an elegant glaucous-leaved species, forming a round 
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head; the branches are quite plumy in their growth. 
The American Weeping-willow is a light, airy growing 
Pee with slender branches and glaucous foliage. 

‘hese three sorts are generally grafted on a stronger- 
growing species from three to six feet high. ey 
should not be mixed with other shrubs, but should 
be planted as single specimens on the lawn or in court- 
yards, 

‘There have been introduced into the nurseries 
lately some remarkable varieties of maples from 
Japan, the foliage of some being purple of va- 
rious shades, some are beautifully variegated, and 
others have the foliage laciniated in the most 
curious and extraordinary manner. We have 
some fourteen or fifteen varieties of them. 

Having in this article noted the hardy shrubs 
having variegated or curious foliage, we will in a 
succeeding article give notes of hardy herbaceous 
plants of similar character. 














SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
HAT shall we do with it?—the snow, of 
course, we mean—is the constantly recur- 
ring question, as each fresh snow-storm falls 
into the overcrowded streets of our city. W: 
have experienced unusual annoyances and in- 
conveniences, and try to believe that the win- 
ter is so exceptional that we shall not soon 
again suffer 'to such an extent. But present 
evils always assume huge proportions; and 
judging by the complaints uttered at the time, 
our winters, and summers too, are exceptionally 
bad every y It may help us to endure our 
own inconveniences with less irritation of spirit 
to bear in mind the greater sufferings of others. 
From the Western States, particularly from 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin, there have 
come terrible accounts of the fatal effects of 
recent storms. A few detached incidents will 
be read with painful interest. At Fort Ridgely, 
Minnesota, when the blinding, drifting storm 
came on, a school-teacher dismissed her schol- 
ars with an injunction to go home speedily. 
But seven little ones lost their way, and were 
found frozen to death, some of them in each 
other's arms. A more prudent teacher kept 
forty scholars in the school-house three days, 
risking his own life every day in going through 
drifts four or five feet deep to get food for them. 
A stage-coach with eight passengers and a driver 
left Madelia for St. James. Not arriving in sea- 
son, search was made, and the horses, driver, 
and all the passengers were found frozen to 
death. Many others were frozen to death, or 
lost in the drifts and perished. Some singular 
experiences are mentioned. One man went to 
his stable to attend to his cattle, and so rapidly 
were the huge drifts formed that he was com- 
pletely blockaded, and kept a prisoner in the 
stable, with neither fire nor food, for forty-eight 
hours. In the mean time his house, a few yards 
off—a rude construction in the side of a hill— 
was buried under a bank of snow ten feet in 
height, with his family in it. After gaining an 
exit from the stable he with much difficulty ef- 
fected an entrance into the house, where he happi- 
ly found his wife and little ones safe. The roofof 
the house, however, had settled three feet. An- 
other man dug a trench in the snow, in which he 
passed sixty-nine hours, with no food except 
some roots he dug up with his knife and some 
leather he cut from his boots. A teamster, over- 
taken by the storm, was forced to leave his horses, 
as they refused to go further. He succeeded in 
finding a hay-stack, into which he dug his way 
and found shelter. Such are some of The perils 
of Western snow-storms. 

















Too much care in the use of matches can not 
betaken. If they are thoughtlessly or heedless- 
ly dropped upon the floor they may be the 
cause of great calamities. A few days ago, while 
a young lady of this city was dressing for a par- 
ty, she suddenly discovered that her under- 
skirts were on fire, and the flames rapidly creep- 
ing up her silk evening dress. Her mother, 
who was near her, was so terrified that she could 
only scream for help. Fortunately her father 
was at home, and rushing into the room, suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing the flames, but not un- 
til both his daughter and himself were severely 
burned. It should always be borne in mind 
that when a person’s clothes take fire, the sur- 
est and safest way to extinguish it is to lay the 
person on the floor, and crush out the flames— 
with some woolen article if possible. If one’s 
garments are on fire, the flames naturally shoot 
upward, and become immediately dangerous to 
life. A horizontal position is the safest that 
can be assumed. 





It is a matter of aah regret that the Shaks- 
poate library of Edwin Forrest, which had 

een assiduously collected during many years, 
should have been entirely destroyed, with the 
exception of a single volume. A fine copy of 
the first folio edition of 1623, worth from $1500 
to $2000, was among the volumes consumed. 
Only thirty-nine copies of this folio are in exist- 
ence, so far as is known. The finest one is 
owned by Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and is yal- 
ued at $10,000. 





Barone says that a chest containing $30,000 
in coin, and marked with Captain Kidd’s name, 
has been dug up near Cape May. The pirate’s 
name settles the whole matter. 





Secretary Robeson is noted for quick-witted 
replies and good sayings. The other evening 
at the President’s levee, while talking with one 
lady the Secretary stepped on the train of 
another standing behind him. The wearer of 
the train, feeling herself fastened to the spot, 
turned, but noticing that the gentleman was 
immovable, said, ‘I beg pardon, Mr. Secretary, 
you are standing on my train.”” 

Secretary Robeson turned instantly, and re- 
piled, = BncuRs I may not have the power to 

raw a mortal from the skies, I have pinned an 
angel to the earth.” 

“Oh, Mr. Secretary,’’ exclaimed the lady, 
“please step on my train again. I want to be 
an angel, and I’d rather not move.” 





Skillful surgery accomplishes wonders. In 
November, 1871, an Austrian lieutenant while 
in barracks had his nose cut off bya sabre. The 
pices cut off was taken up from the ground where 
it lay, cleaned with cold water, and reapplied, 
being secured in its place by means of sutures. 
A week after the injury a dry scab began to form, 











»sted by 


and extended in the course of three days over 
nearly the whole nose. Healing went on steadily, 
and on February 1, 1872, careful examination was 
required to detect any trace of the injury. 





As the country has been prett: thoroughly 
stirred up by the “Crédit Mobllier” ecandal, our 
readers may be interested in a brief explanatory 
paragraph given in the Hvening Post. 

“The definition of the term is, strictl reonal 
credit, and when applied to a company Seater 
which invests capital in personal property as distin- 
gelshed from a crédit foncier, where the investment is 
inland. ‘The great French Crédit Mobilier Company 
is about twenty years old, and was created, under gov- 
ernment sanction, for the purpose of investing capital 
in banking, in contracts for works of public improve- 
ments, in stocks, and other personal pronert . Itisa 
joint-stock company with a large capital, and for years 
did a aaa and profitable business, which of late has 
fallen off. The name and object of the American 
Crédit Mobilier had this origin, though its business, 
80 far as we know, has been confined to contracts 
with the Union Pacific Railroad Company.” 





Rumor says that twenty-five Freshmen of Am- 
herst College have formed a boarding club on 
the principle of abstinence from cake, pastry, 
and all * goodies’? of a similar nature. 





Not aoDe ago a boat containing two men cap- 
sized in Huntington Bay, Long Island. One of 
the men, who could swim a little, succeeded in 
reaching the boat, which was floating bottom 
upward, and got upon the keel; the other could 
not swim at all, but clung to a mass of ice 
scarcely buoyant enough to sustain his weight. 
The accident occurred directly opposite a house 
in which there were three women and a little 
boy. They all rushed to the beach, though not 
knowing how to aid the man, who evidently was 


sepia becoming exhausted. Then one of them, 
a Misi 


8 Conklin, determined to make an effort to 
save him, and waded out into the bay. She clear- 
ed the ice from her path with her hands, but 
when within a few feet of the man only her 
head was above water. With great heroism she 
plunged into the deep water, and with a few 
strokes reached the benumbed and almost drown- 
ing man. He was still sensible, and faithfully 
obeyed the instruction given him by the brave 
woman, She had warned him against seizing 
hold of her in such a manner as to impede her 
motions; so when she reached him he placed his 
hands on her shoulders, and in a few seconds, 
thanks to her good swimming, both stood neck 
deep in the ice-cold water, and began wading 
shoreward. When Miss Conklin reached the 
shore she fainted away, and was carried to the 
house by her relatives. She did not recover 
from the effects of her exertions for two or three 
days. The companion of the rescued man, who 
had clung to the keel of the boat, was safel 
brought ashore after other help was summoned, 





Jack Frost has nipped many tender house- 
pinks, entering unawares during the silent 
hours of the cold night. It is a great mistake 
to remove plants into a warm room when they 
are frozen. Let them remain where they were 
frozen, darken the room by closing the shutters 
and window - blinds, then sprinkle the plants 
with fresh cold water. Permit them to remain 
in this situation for twenty-four hours, not al- 
lowing the temperature to become much warm- 
er, and the result will prove that in nearly every 
case the most delicate flowers may be sayed. 





A new and curious revelation has been made 
in a French journal, whereby we are informed 
that all the calamities of the year 1872 are in. 
consequence of the unfortunate number 13, 
which has played an important 7éle in the year. 
This is the calculation: ‘12 times 12 make 
144, which being multipled by 13, gives the total 
1872.” This accounts for every thing! And 
there is nothing like understanding the reason 
of things! 





Biblical knowledge has made a long stride in 
ions of New England. A New Hamp- 
shire minister, while portraying the history of 
Jonah, is reported to have uttered the follow- 
ing eloquent passage : 

“T seem to see Jonah passing along the road to 
‘Nineveh ; I seem to see him entering the ticket-office, 
buy his ticket and pay for it; I seem to see him walk 
upon the vessel ; I seem to see them lift their anchor, 
and the stately ship move grandly out upon the broad 

ntic, 








The popular French writer, M. De Sainte- 
Beuve, once fought a duel. When the combat- 
ants took their places it was raining hard, and 
Sainte-Beuve, who had his pistol in one hand, 
held up his umbrella with the other. The see- 
onds objected to this novel proceedin; Ty 
have no objection to being killed,” said Sainte: 
Beuyve; ‘but as to being wet—no.” " 





A young woman, scarcely thirty years of 
ati Wilhelmina aValuaaats Wasbeueaden ene 
December 2, 1872, at_ Stade, in Germany. She 
had been convicted of murdering. six of her rela- 
tives. Among her victims were her first hus-' 
band, the parents of her second husband, and 
two young children of her third husband. 

died by poison. ,. 





Six years ago there was a society formed in 
London called the “ Destitute Children’s Dinner 
Society.” Its purpose was to contribute to the 
health and comfort of the poorest school-chil- 
dren by providing for them once a week a good 
fresh-meat dinner at a cost of not more than one 
penny. This society has given 598,740 dinners 


of kind. ‘ 


i 
The “ papiseeingers, Re | baveuebtraston 
considerable at ion durin e 
a company of ten colored abide Fisk Unie 
versity, Nashville, Tennessee, Seven of them 
have been slaves, the others were born free, but 
have always lived at the South, They became 
members of Fisk University in order to secure & 
good education, and their musical training has 
only been incidental to their other studies, with 
the exception of the brief drill eirene Srepare~ 
tory to their present mission, They are endeav- 
oring to raise $70,000 for the purpose of pur- 
chasing a new site for the university, and erect- 
ing upon it permanent and commodious build- 
ings. Though they are not before the publics 
professional singers, the musie they give is pe- 
culiar, striking, and full of pathos, which can 
Bee fail to touch a responsive chord-in the hearts 
ol ners. a 
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5 Fig. 5.—CorrFurE or VELVET 
AND FraTHERS. 


Fig. 3.—Corrrorr or 
Pansies. 


Ball and Evening Coiffures, 
Figs. 1-6. 

Fig. 1.—Corrrure or Moss-Roszs. 
The front of this wreath is formed of 
moss-rose buds arranged close above 
each other; on the sides are added 
larger roses and leaves, and a long 
yine falls in the back. 

—Co1rrurE or Morninc- 
his coiffure, with a trailing 
vine, consists of morning-glories and 
buds of white and purple silk, and of 
gree! id. brown leayes with red veins. 

Fig. Co1rrure or Panstes. This coiffure is in the | 
shape of a diadem, and is made of pansies of violet velvet 
and satin, with pale green leaves. ‘I'wo sprays of differ- 
ent lengths complete the coiffw 

Fig. 4.—Coirrure or Narcissusrs anp Heatu. This | 
coiffure, which is in the shape of a diadem, is made of | 













































Fig. 1.—Biack Gros Grary Suir. 


Fronr.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, XIII, Figs. 31-37. 


Fig. 2.—Brack Gros Gratin Suir. 
Bacx.—{See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIIL, Figs, $1-87, 





CrEve pe CuIne Cape, 


Fig. 8.—Vetver anp Vicoonr WaALKine 
Surr.—Front.—{See Fig. 5.] 
For description see Supplement. 








Fig. 6.—Corrrure oF Lace 
AND EATHERS, 





Fig. 4.—Corrrurr oF 


narcissuses and buds of white silk, 
clusters of heath, and green and 
brown leaves. On the side, toward 
the middle of the back, are two 
s of different lengths of sim- 
and leaves, 
—CoIFFurr OF VELVET 
HER! This coiffure is 
made of a cluster of pleated loops 
of brown velvet, to which are 
joined a short and a long apricot- 
colored ostrich feather and a heron feather of the same 
color. 

Fig. 6.—Corrrure oF Lace anv Fearners. ‘The 
foundation for this coiffure consists of an medallion 
of stiff lace and wire, covered with pleated black lace two 
inches and a half wide, and with several loops of sea green 












Fig. 4.—Surr ror Gren 
FRoM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD, 


For description see Supplement, 


Fig. 2.—Corrrure or Morninc- 
Goris. 







Narcissuses AND HEATH, 




























1873, 


[Fesrvary 22, 







































































































































































Fig. 5.—Vetvet anp Vicocne WALKING 


Surr.—Backx,.—[See Fig. 3.] 
Fordescription see Supplement. 


Frsruary 22, 1873.] 





























Fig. 1.—Low-neckep Brovuse-Warst or Sirk Tutte, BLonpE, AND 


Gros Grain’ Rispon.—Bacx. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 38-40, 


gros grain ribbon. An aigrette of sea green ostrich and heron 
feathers is fastened among the loops. A changeable butterfly 
trims the coiffure as shown by the illustration. 


Crépe de Chine Cape. 
See illustration on page 120. 

Tuts cape, which may also be worn as a hood, consists of a 
piece of pink erépe de Chine twenty-four inches and a half square, 
one corner of which is rounded off si_ inches and a half long, and 
folded over on the outside twelve inc 2s anda half wide. Under- 
neath the fold arrange the materia’ n two pleats turned upward 


Fig. 1.—Swiss Mousiiy, Insertion, AND Lack BreTELLES.—FRont. 
For description see Supplement, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


as shown by the illustration, The outer edge is trimmed with 
and is furnished with buttons and a cord loop for 
closing, four inches and seven-eighths from the under corners, 








PARIS MODES. 
[From our Own Corresponpent. | 


1% spite of those who insist on noisy pleasures, and those who 
are indignant at any assemblage of over a score of persons as 
insulting to the national mourning, and would gladly condemn 
the Parisians to solitude, Paris resolutely takes her place between 
these two extremes. No noisy pleasures, and very few balls, but 
thousands of hospitable drawing-rooms where groups of charming 
conyersationalists are to be found, many official receptions, and 
an immense number of 
dinners. Such is, and such 
will be, the aspect of our 
city this winter. To judge 
from the numbers of stran- 
gers that throng the 
streets, it would seem that 
this programme is far from 
uninteresting. 

Events justify the pre- 
dictions of those who had 
faith in the longevity of 
short suits, and it is now a 
fixed fact that they will 
last through another sum- 
mer; indeed, it is hard to 
foretell when they will have 
an end. When this ca- 
lamity takes place it will 
be at the beginning of win- 
ter, the season when ladies 
go out less on foot, ride 
less, and travel less than 
insummer. Butin warm 
weather, when they walk 
so much, and have occa- 
sion so often to climb into 
carriages and cars, they 
are not likely to exchange 
the convenient short skirts 
for trailing dresses, looped 
with buttons that come 
unfastened, and cords that 
break so easily. 

The most essential 
change, it is said, will be 
in wrappings. It appears 
that ladies are tired of 
sleeved garments, and our 
dress-makers are racking 
their brains to invent man- 
telets that differ from the 
old-fashioned mantillas, 
and capes that bear no re- 
semblance to the capes of 
old. These mantelets will generally be adjusted in the back, and 
have yery short tabs in front, and will often be furnished with a 
hood. Fichus will be much worn, crossed in front, and frequent- 
ly with ends long enough to tie behind; these are already well 
known, and will not be new, like the mantelets. 

At this moment there is a rage for long scarfs of light crépe de 
Chine with long fringe, arranged on the waist something in the 
fashion of a Scotch tartan. ‘The end of the scarf is thrown over 
the left shoulder, the scarf is passed in front across the breast, 
and then over the back so that the other end comes also over 
the left shoulder, whence it falls its whole length. When the 
folds are gracefully laid, and the scarf is worn by a tall, slender 
person, nothing can be more picturesque than this drapery, which 
will undoubtedly be worn during the coming spring. It is a most 
convenient ion withal, by which a simple dress can be in- 
stantaneously transformed into a toilette suitable for the opera or 
theatre. A plain black silk suit, with the addition of this drapery, 
pink, blue, cherry, maize, mauve, or green, becomes a costume fit 
for an opera-box or concert-room. 

What are styled head-dresses are nothing more than clusters 
of flowers or feathers, or huge knots of ribbon, that are set above 
the forehead, over the left ear, or on the right side of the head, 
according to the cast of countenance. To speak less vaguely, let 
me add that regular features are never suited to irregular orna- 
ments, or those placed on one side. Caps are seen only in minia- 
ture; they are no longer put on, but are perched on the top of 
the head in such a manner as to cover neither the front hair, the 
back hair, the temples, nor the forehead. Bonnets follow the 
same fashion, and, unhappily, are destined to little modification 
from their present form; they are tending more and more toward 
cylinders . adorned with 
feathers, flowers, lace, and 
bows, all very imperfectly 
disguising their ugliness. 
But this does not prevent 
them from being persistent- 
ly worn, What is fashion, 
indeed, but perpetually 
playing anew the same jug- 
glery of imposing on women 
for year after year the ug- 
liest, most ungraceful, and 
even most unbecoming 
things, and persuading 
them that nothing is pret- 
tier or better suited to set 
off their charms ? 

The waists of evening 
dresses are not invariably 
low, as in England (though 
this usage is strictly follow- 
ed among the old French 
aristocracy), but always 
open en fichu, or else square, 
and filled in either with a 
simple ruche of white lace 
edging the opening, a fichu 
or high chemisette of pleat- 
ed tulle, or a large fluted 
Medici fraise, reaching high 
up in the nape of the neck, 
almost to the ears, but half 
open at the throat. With 
these corsages a gold cross 
or medallion, suspended 
from a ribbon or fine chain, 
is always worn. 

Waists are also worn 
open, These are ‘usually 
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Fig. 2.—Low-xecxep Brovse-Watst or Sirk Turnip, Bronpr, axp 


Gros Gram Rippon.—Fronr. 


For pattern and description.see Supplement, No, XIV., Figs. 88-40. 


high-necked waists, with the two or three buttons nearest the 
throat left unfastened and turned in underneath, so as to show 
the chemisette, Vests are in vogue, worn not under but over the 
waist, of whatever material, ‘These vests are ranked as lingerie, 
althongh silk or crépe de Chine forms the chief element thereof. 
They are made of satin of a light shade (pale pink, .pale blue, 
or mauye), very often. with simulated pockets, and always half 
open at the top, and are invariably trimmed with white lace. It 
is with these vests as with the crépe de Chine scarfs I have men- 
tioned above: they suffice to impart a degree of elegance to the 
plainest dress, and permit it to be worn to a dinner-party or 




















Fig. 2,.—Swiss Mustty, Insrrtioy, anp Lack BreteLtrs.—Back. 


For description see-Gupplement, if 
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soirée. This fashion will also continue to pre- 
vail in the spring, for which vests of fine white 
piqué and similar materials are in preparation. 

Aword concerning gentlemen. ‘They continue 
to wear décolletée vests, over bosoms, of course, 
of fine linen, without embroidery or tucks of any 
kind, but quite plain. Their evening coats are 
likewise décolletée. They are lined with satin, 
and have a single button-hole on the top at the 
left side, in which to wear a bouquet or the rib- 
bon of an order. 

Little girls universally wear woolen suits of 
some dark color, brown, dark blue, or dark 
green, with white soutache trimmings, and 
bound with white cashmere. Their hats are of 
the same material as the suits—cloth or merino. 
Until fifteen the dress of misses is precisely the 
same—hats of the same stuff as the suits, and 
the latter dark, with white trimmings. Little 
boys are dressed in brown or black cloth or vel- 
yeteen, Highland trowsers and jacket, with point- 
ed basques at the side and bosom, and Spanish 
hat, with rim turned up all around, and large 
cockades of black or bright-colored silk. 

Receptions (this is the word consecrated to 
evening assemblies for the last two winters, when 
balls have been few and dancing forbidden)— 
receptions, I say, will continue until next sum- 
mer. For a few years past Paris has somewhat 
followed the London custom, and its most brill- 
iant season has been in the spring. For these 
receptions dresses of two colors are much worn. 
I will describe a striking one which I have just 
seen. Pink satin trained skirt, trimmed with 
five bias folds of very pale crépe de Chine, with 
pale blue silk lace set under the upper and lower 
fold; polonaise (with waist open en carré) of very 
pale blue crépe de Chine, trimmed with five bias 
folds of pink satin, narrower than those of the 
skirt, with pink silk lace set under the upper and 
lower fold. The polonaise was draped in a pouf 
behind and open in front, and the front breadth 
of the skirt was trimmed with graduated folds, 
en tablier, to the waist. Broad sash of pale blue 
satin, lined with pink faille, and arranged in 
loops, which draped the polonaise and extended 
to the pouf, and were arranged so as to show the 
outside and lining by turns. 

Breton and Alsacian fichus, both of tulle and 
crépe de Chine, in bright colors, are much worn 
over high or half-open dresses. When of crépe 
de Chine these fichus are trimmed with deep 
fringes, and cut square. They are worn at home, 
at small parties, the opera, etc. When the waist 
is high these fichus are simply tied in front; 
when it is open en fichu the crépe de Chine fichu 
follows the opening of the waist, and is crossed 
below with the aid of a brooch or a bunch of 
flowers. Exorenixe Raysonp. 








THE COUNTERFEIT VALENTINE. 


*©C1O St. Valentine’s Day is come at last! 
How does your heart feel, Mary? Is it 
pining for a letter from Tommy dear?” 

The speaker, Catherine Donnelly, sat with 
the other servants around a well-spread break- 
fast-table. She herself held the exalted posi- 
tion of ‘‘chamber-maid and waitress,” and was 
a good-looking, sallow-cheeked young woman of 
twenty-three or four. Opposite her sat Mary, 
lower nurse-maid, as blooming a rose as Erin's 

‘isle ever boasted. A fresh, pure complexion, 
wavy brown hair plaited in soft braids round her 
head, large eyes, light blue, but full of life and 
sparkle—no wonder the lovely picture sent a 
chill through Catherine’s envious heart ! 

‘Faith, girls’—seeing Mary deigned no reply 
to her taunt—‘‘I think we'll be having a wed- 
ding soon, But isn’t it rather provoking that 
this little greenhorn should steal away such a 
prize from us all?” 

*‘ How do you know she has?” said Ellen, 
the sewing girl, tartly. 

‘7 heard him say something about St. Valen- 
tine’s Day,” said Catherine, slyly. ** Will he ask 
you in verse, think, Molly dear?” 

“‘Tt’s a pity his brain runs to varses,” quoth 
the cook. She was a morose little woman, 
dark-skinned, black-eyed, with a nose difficult to 
describe — short, retroussé, and terminating in 
what ‘‘ Master Charles” facetiously described as 
‘*a clearly defined triangle.” It spoiled the ef- 
fect of an otherwise comely face. Cleanliness, 
honesty, and a decided genius for cooking had 
enabled her to keep her place in Mrs. Ellsworth’'s 
family for over seven years. The young men 
of this family were the only species of their kind 
she allowed herself to view with favorable eyes. 
‘The remainder of their sex were, to use her own 
expressive phrase, ‘‘sp’iled in the bakin’.” 

** He’s very well for a man,” she went on— 
“lazy an’ shiftless, like the most on ’em, poor 
divils—but he might be worse. Thim varses 
are his worst p’int; I doubt they'll be his ruina- 
tion.” 

“¢Oh, bother!” said Susan, the head nurse, 
scornfully. ‘‘ How can writin’ yarses hurt a 
man ?” 


“* As for laziness,” chimed in Ellen, ‘‘you 
know yoursilf he’s a smart lad; his imployer 
thinks a dale of him. Then the readin’ an’ ci- 
pherin’ an’ beautiful hand he larnt to write in 
the night-schools !” 

Catherine laughed. “‘ It’s easy to see Ellen's 
and Susan’s opinion of him. Mary isn’t so out- 
spoken. Come, mavourneen, we're dying to 
hear your sweet voice.” 

“I’m sure I’m sick o' the sound 0’ yours,” 
said Mary, brusquely. ‘‘ Your tongue runs on 
one tune—Tom O'Conor, Tom O'Conor—from 
mornin’ till night !” 

“Faith, girls,” said Catherine, as Mary march- 
ed out of the room, “that little thing’s getting 
awful proud. Well, pride may have a fall. I 
must go clear off the breakfast-table.” 


‘*What a pile of ‘em, to be sure! Six for 








me, five for Ellen, two for Susan, and—let’ 
—seven, nine, ¢ex for Mary: litle artful hu: 

Slipping into the drawing-room, Catherine 
down to examine the valentines more minutely. 

“This is from Tom, I know,” catching one 
up directed to Mary. Her eyes devoured the 
handwriting. She would have given her soul 
almost to know what was inside. Leaning back 
in her chair, she reflected a moment. ‘The sight 
of the little bronze tea-kettle suggested an idea. 
She struck a match and relighted the spirit-lamp. 
The water was soon boiling furiously, and Cath- 
erine, with many a fearful glance around her, 
held the letter over the steam. 

“They're clever folks as outwits Katy Don- 
nelly,” she muttered, finding she could now open 
it with ease. 

Gathering the letters in her apron, she crept 
up stairs to the room occupied by herself and 
two of the other girls. Sitting down on the bed, 
she drew from its envelope poor Mary’s valen- 
tine. 
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er head was swimming, her heart sick. The 
very sight of the letter had been a terrible though 
not unexpected blow. Yet even as she trembled 
she unfolded the sheet. 

How beautiful! alas, how beautiful! A par- 
adise of roses and forget-me-nots and Cupids 
and hearts, and in the centre, in Tom’s bold, 
irregular handwriting, she read : 

“Swate rose of bonny Erin’s isle, 
To end Love's faver hasten: 


Will you on Tom O'Conor smile, © 
A poor but honest mason? 


“Oh, lovely May, without delay, 
Say I may have the honor 
To call you wife, and all my life 
I’m your attached O’Conor.” 


Catherine stared stupidly at these words for a 
moment. Something in her throat oppressed her. 
She put up her hand to undo the top button of 
her dress, and with the action came a rush of 
salt tears down her cheeks. 

“Poor Kate! poor Kate!” she said, softly; 
“it’s all over with you now, poor girl!” 

Feeling degraded even by her own self-pity, 
she sprang up and walked to and fro. Grief 
was fast giving way to a desire for revenge. 

‘*God! must I give this to her?” picking up 
the letter. She loathed even its delicate per- 
fume, its soft satin touch. 

Catherine had gone out to service at an early 
age. Naturally imitative, she gradually acquired 
a certain refinement of speech and manners, that 
placed her, in her own conceit at least, far above 
her position. As she grew up her good looks, 
liveliness, and taste in dress attracted a crowd 
of ‘‘ followers,” among whom she numbered with 
pride Tom O’Conor. Industrious, well-educated 
for his station, he was a great favorite with all 
the young women of his acquaintance. His 
‘* poetical” talents, and a certain pensiveness of 
expression, due rather to natural diffidence than 
to any latent melancholy of disposition, rendered 
him yet more interesting in their eyes. Cath- 
erine, who had long ceased to hope that a “‘ gen- 
tleman” would seek her hand, saw here a chance 
not to be despised. But Tom’s infatuation was 
a brief one, and ere his ‘‘ attentions” became so 
pointed as to excite remark Mary appeared on 
the scene, and carried his susceptible heart com- 
pletely captive. It was a terrible blow to Cath- 
erine, for she felt her affections more strongly 
engaged than she cared to own. 

‘These thoughts rankle in her mind as she 
stands pondering, with knit brows and lips 
tightly compressed. Suddenly an evil smile 
crosses her pale face. She takes a step forward 
—wavers—hesitates. A laugh sounds from be- 
low—Mary’s little giggling laugh. Catherine's 
face flushes as if it insulted her: her decision is 
made. Stealing to a drawer, she took out some 
comic valentines. One particularly odious she 
had selected for Mary. This she inclosed in 
Tom's envelope, and resealed it, with a triumph- 
ant smile. ‘I'll humble you, little hussy, before 
the day is out. You'll make her your wife, eh, 
Tommy? ‘There go two words to that bargain, 
my lad!” 


“See, girls, what a lot of them!” said Cath- 
erine, seating herself atthe dinner-table. ‘* Five 
for Ellen—you're in luck, Nelly—two for Susan, 
one for Maygaret. Who's proposin’ for Maggy, 
I'd like to know ?—the old ragman, maybe ; he 
was mighty sweet on her last Friday.” 

**Hould your sassy tongue!” said Margaret. 
‘You've more letthers under your apron, miss ; 
they’re not all for you, I'll bet.” 

“Oh no}; we mustn't forget little Mary,” said 
Catherine, with a mocking smile. ‘‘There’s 
seven, eight, nine letters for you, my love,” toss- 
ing them into her lap. ‘* How disappointed she 
looks !”—with a sudden laugh. ‘‘ Mary, you're 
a very greedy little pig, not to be content with 
what you've got! What ‘ll you give me now 
for this, eh?” _ 

She held the letter high above her head. 
Mary looked, and a smile lighted up her blue 
eyes. 

“*What ‘Il you give me, eh?” repeated Cath- 
erine. 

“Tl give you nothing at all,” said Mary, 
coldly. **T’ve aright to me own letthers, I sup- 

se, 

“*Sakes alive! how cross she is! Well, take 
it. It’s from Tommy, sure enough.” She un- 
folded her own valentines, and while pretending 
to read them, watched Mary as pussy does an 
unsuspecting mouse. 

Mary sat holding her letter a moment. She 
longed to run away and read it alone. But it 
would look as if she expected something, and 
from very shyness she tore it open at length, 
amidst the jokes and innuendoes of the other 
gitls, and with trembling fingers drew out the 

aper. 

“*Holy Vargin!” said Susan, springing up, 
“she’s upset her coffee-cup clane onto my dress!’ 





_like an idiot’s! 








Seizing a cloth with angry haste, she began a 
vigorous rubbing of the soiled breadth. 

‘* And she’s pale as a cloth!” cried Catherine, 
staring at Mary. ‘‘ What has Tommy said, child, 
to give you such a start ?” 

“Nothing,” murmured Mary, still looking 
She fought bravely for composure, but 
piteous quivering could not be controlled. 

Catherine snatched the valentine from her 
hand. ‘Saints and sinners! girls, what's this ? 
A thing with goggle eyes, and mouth wide open 
‘That's surely never meant for 
Mary. And what's this written below ?” 

‘Let me have it!” cried Mary, furiously. 

“*Fair and softly, my love. We all showed 
you ours ; it’s but fair we should see yours too.” 

“You sha’n't!” cried Mary, springing up. 
But Ellen and Susan each laughingly seized an 
arm, and, holding her down in her chair, bade 
Catherine proceed. 

‘*Go on, then,” said Mary, sullenly; ‘‘ you'd 
enjoy it, an’ I’m sure J don't care.” 

Catherine proceeded without further ado: 

“*Tt's little Biddy Greenhorn, 

Just fresh from Erin’s isle; 

She thought she’d surely hooked me 
With her bewitchin’ smile. 

No, no, angelic creetur, 
You'll be no bride of mine. 

Go ax some chimney-sweeper 
To be your valentine!” 





“*T think,” said Margaret, very flushed and 
cross over her own valentine, ‘‘the perlice should 
take up thim as sinds such letthers to rispictable 
folks! ‘The idea of sindin’ me the pictur’ of an 
ould dhragon drissed up in petticuts, an’ stirrin’ 
away at a kittle of broth!” 

“T must say,” said Ellen, who, though tri- 
umphant at Mary’s defeat, felt some womanly 
sympathy for her, “I think ‘twas an onhand- 
some thing in Tom, sendin’ that letter to Mary !’”” 

“*So unexpected too,” said Catherine. ‘‘ Poor 
little thing!” 

“©You may spare your pity,” said Mary. Two 
lurid spots were burning in her cheeks now, but 
she spoke in a calm, steady voice. “‘I don’t 
want your pity,” she repeated. ‘* But this I will 
say: it was no part of a gintleman to write me 
that letther! Not that I care a cint for Tom 
O'Conor, or ever did!” 

With which truly feminine assertion Mary 
rose and walked with dry eyes and a steady step 
out of the room. But once up stairs and the 
door locked, she threw herself face downward 
on the bed, and let grief have its way. The 
room resounded with her sobs. 

Scorned, insulted, deceived! Mary set her 
teeth, and beat the floor with her little feet, as 
she thought how Tom’s pretended tenderness 
had melted her heart toward him last night. 
‘This was his revenge for her little flirtations and 
follies—a cruel, cruel punishment! 

Pride came to her aid as she thought how 
those girls’ eyes would watch her, how Cather- 
ine would sneer at any indications of grief or dis- 
appointment. 

“I'll not be pitied by. no one!”—starting up 
from the bed. ‘No, nor have Tom O’Conor 
boasting that I wear the willow for him!” 

Catherine, meantime, had put the finishing 
touch to her work. Inclosing the genuine val- 
entine with one of those she had purchased, she 
dispatched it to Tom by her little brother Jim, 
an arrant imp as ever breathed. 

“Mind, Jim, not a word of me! Give it with 
Mary’s compliments. Say she hired you to bring 
it to him. You understand ?” 

‘I'm alive, sister,” said young Hopeful, trot- 
ting off, the richer for twenty-five cents from 
Catherine's purse. 

That evening Tom O'Conor called and asked 
for Kate. Before he left it was understood she 
was tobe his wife. ‘* As soon as possible, plaze,” 
pleaded Tom, in an excited, reckless way, un- 
usual with him; and Kate, who dreaded lest her 
evil doings should be discovered, readily com- 
plied. ‘Two weeks from that time was fixed 
upon for the wedding-day. 


“Ts Kate in?” 

Tom O'Conor had come on his regular ‘‘court- 
in’ visit,” accompanied by a friend, Barney Cum- 
mings. Ellen, who ‘kept company” of late with 
the last-named young gentleman, giggled con- 
sciously as she opened the door. 

“*She’s in the kitchen, I believe, Sir. Walk in. 
Susan's up stairs, and Maggy’s abed with the 
toothache. You'll have the field quite to your- 
silves.” Nodding gayly, she vanished with her 
lover, who had come to escort her to a ball. 

Tom walked slowly toward the kitchen. The 
prospect of an uninterrupted déte-a-téte did not 
seem to afford him much joy. 

“*God help me!” muttered he. ‘‘I’m always 
wonderin’ whether she’s around! I despise my- 
silf for it too. Little jiltin’ hussy! to trate an 
honest lad that way! ‘Kate’s a nice, pretty girl, 
an’ I don’t see—” 

He opened the door and went in. Somebody 
sobbing by the table started up and faced him 
wildly—somebody with a white, tear-stained 
face and disordered hair. It was Mary herself. 

Tom had seen her but once before since his 
engagement. ‘Then her light, frivolous manner 
disgusted as well as wounded him, and he found 
it easy to treat her with the grave coldness he 
thought she merited. But Mary in tears was a 
different matter. Tom felt his heart soften all 
at once to an alarming extent—not that he im- 
agined for a moment her tears were for Aim. 

“‘T beg your pardon”—his very embarrassment 
making him stiff and awkward. ‘I should have 
knocked, I know. I thought it was Kate.” 

Poor Mary! After a day of severe self-con- 
trol she had found herself alone, and her over- 
burdened heart gave way for a moment. ‘That 
he should come in just then! 

“Take a seat, Sir”—trying to recover herself. 
‘*Katy ‘ll soon be in, She went to buy white 
ribbons for the happy occasion.” (A little giggle 
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here, too hysterical to deceive even the easily 
blinded Tom.) ‘* She said she'd be back direct- 
ly”—moving toward the door. 

“Stop a moment, plaze,” said Tom. ‘I'd like 
a word with you.” 

‘Dear me! I don’t know what we can have 
to talk about,” said Mary, primly. ‘‘ Besides, 
I'm in a hurry.” 

“« Just a moment,” pleaded Tom. 

**Oh, very well, Sir’—desirous to show how 
careless and indifferent she could be. ‘* Only 
muke haste; I may be wanted up stairs.” 

Seating herself on a corner of the table, she 
twisted a stray curl around her fingers, hum- 
ming a careless tune. Her face was flushed 
now, and wore a half-defiant look. Poor ‘tom 
was bewildered by the change, yet he could not 
forget those recent tears—why, they were glis- 
tening on her lashes still! He stood looking 
down with a yearning heart on this little wom- 
an, the only one he had ever loved. 

__‘‘Mary,” said he, in a gentle, almost falter- 
ing voice, ‘I can’t say with truth that you've 
treated me quite right. But you're very young, 
scarce siventeen. I dare say ’twas a good dale 
thoughtlissniss. Howiver that may be, I've 
loved you too well—God help me!—to see you 
in trouble an’ not fale it in me own heart. So— 
an’ it’s not wrongin’ Katy to say it—if you'll till 
me what's vexin’ you, I'll hilp you as your own 
Prother would. For you seem quite frindless, 
and—” . 

“Stop!” cried Mary, springing from the ta- 
ble. ‘‘Stop right there, Sir! I’m not so frind- 
less as you think; an’ if I was I wouldn’t ask 
hilp from a man that insulted me as no gintleman 
would! I’m not guite the granehorn you thought 
me, Sir. Good-avening to you. Plaze carry 
your advice to another market; it’s not craved 
by me.” 

“Stop!” cried Tom, sternly. ‘‘ Stop!” 

He seized her arm almost roughly. 

“* How dare you hould me, Sir!” cried Mary, 
struggling. ‘‘ Lave go!” 

“By God, I won't!” said Tom, with a face 
of white determination. ‘‘Not till you tell me 
what you mane! Mary Dean, what have I iver 
said insultin’ to you? God knows I couldn’t do 
it, not aven when you sint me that cruel letter 
St. Valentine’s Day!” 

‘*Oh, it’s too much !” said Mary, sobbing with 
grief and terror. ‘‘’Tom O'Conor, you're ather 
drank or mad, I verily belave! Lave go, Sir, or 
I'll call for hilp!” 

“Not till you take back what you said, Mary,” 
cried Tom, resolutely, but relaxing his grasp a 
little. ‘‘That’s my right, an’ I'll have it! An 
offer of marriage from an honest lad is no dis- 
grace to a girl, ifshe was the Prisident’s daughter, 
an’ that’s all you have to complain of from me.” 

** An offer of marriage! What offer of mar- 
riage is it to call a girl a granehorn, and”—here 
the sobs redoubled—‘* bid her go marry a chim- 
ney-swaper? Och hone, that I should live to 
see the day!” 

“*Call you a granehorn! Bid you marry a 
chimney-swaper!” Tom rejoined, in a tone of 
utter amazcment. He dropped her arm, and 
stood leanin,* against the door, pale and motion- 
less. Struck by his appearance, she too stood 
speechless. 

“Mary,” said Tom, taking both her hands, 
“*T niver sint you such a letter, so hilp me God!” 

A thrill of joy ran through her frame; still 
she hesitated. 7 

“The direction was in your handwriting.” 

“‘T don’t understand it,” with a perplexed 
look. ‘‘I did send some varses of my own, tell- 
ing how I loved you, and asking you to be my 
wife. For answer, I got it back inclosed with 
one of thim penny valentines, and a hateful 
thing it was! ‘ell you, it gave mea sore heart!” 

“Tom! Tom!” said Mary, coming up to 
him, ‘‘ I’m that bewildered I don’t know wheth- 
er I'm awake or dreamin’. I niver sint you an 
answer! I don’t know what it all manes, but I 
ax your pardon for aven suspectin’ that letther 
ceme from you.” 

She was crying again, but this ime her head 
was on Tom's breast. ‘There was silence for a 
moment. 

“‘Darlint!” said Tom, stroking the soft hair, 
“‘I’m more to blame than you. I'm older by 
five year, an’ should have had more sinse. An’ 
now I must tell you: Katy’s little—” 

«*Oh!” said Mary, starting away as if stung. 
“JT forgot Kate! An’ to-morrow’s your wed- 
din’-day. Good-night, Tom; I’m glad we're 
frinds again. They'll be wantin’ me up stairs.” 

“You spake very cold all of a sudden, Mary,” 
said Tom, sorrowfully, ‘‘ but I dare say I desarve 
it. I was half mad, an’ that’s me sole excuse. 
But Kate must clear matters up before I marry 
her. Her little brother brought the letter from 

‘ou—the letter you didn’t sind, I mane. He 
prooghe it with your compliments, I was a fool 
not to go right up an’ get the truth from your 
own lips.” 

“Kate's little brother! 
gave me that valentine! 
her, God knows, but—” 

“* Good-evening!” said Catherine, opening the 
door. ‘‘How’s this, Mr. Tom? Flirting with 
Maggy while I’m away ?” 

She entered, all radiant, for the slipshod girl 
of the morning was at evening wonderfully 
transformed. A pink and white complexion, 
“‘most cunningly laid on,” if not by Nature’s 
hand, crimped locks peeping out under her hat, 
she looked wonderfully pretty as she stood smil- 
ing in the bright gas-light. But the smile faded 
as her glance fell on Mary Dean. 

*“Why—is it you?” she faltered. 

“Catherine,” said Tom, stepping forward, 
““Mary an’ I find out to-night we've been cru- 
elly desayed.” 

*«Deceived!” stammered Catherine. 


Oh, Tom, an’ she 
I wouldn't misjudge 


“* How, 
pray ?” 
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you by the letter you gave Mary St, Valentine's 
Day?” 

“T got it from the postman, of course,” said 
Catherine, her bosom heaving painfully. ‘* What 
do you mean, questioning me this way ?” . 

“To find out the truth,” replied Tom, still 
more severely. ‘‘How did Jim come by the 
letter I really sint ?” 

“O my God! how do I know?” she an- 
swered, hiding her face in her hands. “‘ How 
can you speak such cruel words ?” 

“Because I want the truth, There’s been 
some divil’s work here. Mary niver saw the 
valentine I sint her at all.” 

“So you believe her before me!” with a burst 
of passion. ‘A little serpent like that!” 

“Oh, Katy, for shame! for shame!” Mary 
burst forth. “‘*Remimber how you laughed as 
you gave that cruel letther—before all the other 
girls! I see it all now!” Her voice broke; she 
hid her face in her hands. 

Tom’s arm stole softly round her. ‘‘ Don’t 
cry, my heart’s darlint! she can’t harm you no 
more.” 

Catherine watched them with baleful, envious 
eyes. ‘‘Take her, then,” she cried, suddenly ; 

**take her for your wife—a little common thing 
every body laughs at! There’s plenty of lads 
will be thankful to get my hand.” 

With the air of a tragedy queen she swept 
from the room. But once up stairs she shed 
bitter tears, poor creature, over the gay silk 
dress she had expected to wear as Tom O’Con- 
or’s bride. 


“Mary dear,” said Tom, as, the first raptur- 
ous moments over, they sat quietly side by side, 
“one thing puzzles me sorely.” 

“*What’s that, Tom?” 

“< How the divil”’—scratching his head reflect- 
ively—‘“‘ Katy got her letter into my envelope, 
saled as it was, unless ould Nick himsilf hilped 
her, I can’t make out!” 

Both sat silent for a time, taxing their brill- 
iant brains for an answer to this problem. It 
would not come, and they passed to more pleas- 
ant subjects. 


Early in April Tom and Mary were married. 
The day was so mild the little bride felt justified 
in wearing the pretty white suit Tom had pre- 
sented her. And when she threw aside her 
shawl, and stood, all pure white from the little 
straw bonnet crowned with daisies to the hem of 
her lawn dress, a brighter, lovelier bride could 
not be seen. 

“*Tom dear!” whispered Mary, as they knelt 
to receive the Communion from the hands of the 

riest. 

** Well, darlint ?” . 

“**Do say you forgive poor Katy. I’m sure she 
repints bitterly. Don’t take the holy Communion 
with hatred and revinge in your heart! I’m sure 
we've no call to hate any one.” 

“JT forgive her with all my heart, darlint,” 
said Tom, with a tender, beaming smile. ‘‘I 
can’t cherish resintment against any livin’ soul 
to-day !” : 





WINTER WORK. 


AN it be there are women in civilized life 
who actually are inquiring for something to 
do, not for want of what it might bring, but for 
the work itself? What a luxury it would be to 
professional women and overtasked housekeepers 
if for one hour of their whole year they could feel 
that they were at a loss what to do, and not what 
could be safely left undone of the duties which 
crowd upon them! Yet there are happy women 
in pleasant homes who lift idle fingers and be- 
seech the ladies’ papers for some sort of work to 
chase their shining hours. Mothers, too, want 
something to keep busy boys and girls out of 
mischief. There are not a few who prefer hand- 
icraft to more ambitious art and literary effort, 
and they are worthy all honor for the choice of 
work at which they may become skillful, instead 
of professions where they could at best reach 
success only by long struggle and painful ef- 
fort. 

The first secret we mean to teach is that of 
keeping children still in the house. To do this 
see that they romp daily out-of-doors, Rain or 
shine, snow or sun, turn them out to run and 
fling, shout and scream, to their hearts’ content. 
Children have just so much nervous activity, 
which must be worked off or they suffer the tor- 
tures of hysteria in trying to control their rest- 
lessness. Let them play out three hours a day, 
in water-proof and rubber boots, paddling in the 
water, if it rains; in blue navy flannel suits and 
snow-stockings in winter; with a wet handker- 
chief inside their broad-leafed hats under the hot 
sun of May; and my word fer it you will have as 
healthy a race of young Americans as ever shout- 
ed, and capable of keeping quiet in-doors as an 
audienee at a lecture. They are glad to keep 
still if they are tired a little, and then is the time 
to bring on employments which they can be busy 
at sitting in the house. Nor need boys feel them- 
selves degraded by learning feminine work. I 
haye book-marks in perforated card and decalco- 
manie boxes done by a tall boy who is one of the 
manliest fellows, regular at his gymnasium, cap- 
ital shot, sailsman, and skater; and I have seen 
more than one specimen of worsted-work kept 
with motherly pride as the work of a favorite son. 
French and Prtantat boys are taught to embroid- 
er and sew, as well as to fence and break horses, 
and they lose no force of muscle or mind in do- 
ing such things. It refines their manners to be 
brought in company with their mothers and sis- 
ters in domestic arts, and more than once in later 
life their gifts acquired in this way are found be- 
yond price, 

The easiest work for young children is ravel- 
ing entirely all scraps of linen and silk that are 
fit for nothing else. Old English ladies used to 
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busy themselves with this work when their eyes 
were tired; and these ravelings, hoarded for a 
year or two, were valuable material for filling 
quilts and petticoats instead of eider-down. 
‘The ravelings must be kept in a clean bag, sep- 
arate from every thing else, till enough is col- 
lected for use. Woolen scraps, raveled or cut 
fine, every body knows are the best stuff to fill 
pincushions with; but every body does not know 
they are nearly as good to fill pillows for sick 
people and babies, and will not heat the head 
like feathers. 

The royal ladies of England and Prussia busied 
themselves during the war in making compresses 
of old linen, with every third.thread drawn out 
both ways of the cloth. ‘These open-work com- 
presses allow wounds to suppurate through them 
instead of clogging the linen. Each household 
should haye these bandages prepared in case of 
accident. 

Scrap-books are always welcome gifts for hos- 
pitals and children’s asylums, and give happier 
people entertainment in getting them up. The 
books which come on purpose are nice, but peo- 
ple think more of things which are their own 
manufacture as far as possible. So the scrap- 
book is to grow page by page from a quire of 
printing-paper, both white and tinted, of quality 
costing not over fifty cents a quire at any print- 
ers, The sheets may be folded in four or not, 
but they are to be used only a page at a time, as 
the pictures are ready to goin. Wide margins 
set off pictures, and so a larger book may be 
made, and more pleasure really given, with a 
stualler number of prints well dispersed than with 
acrowd of them. Space gives the eye leisure 
to appreciate each, and as children hurry through 
the first sight of what pleases them, they get 
more entertainment out of a hundred pages 
with one picture apiece than from fifty filled to 
the edge. Prints over four inches either way 
should have a whole page; smaller ones, of 
course, go together, but each should have three 
inches of margin to itself, and more between it 
and the next. Fill up sheet by sheet, using rye 
paste or gum-tragacanth, and iron each picture 
while damp, with a thin cloth over it, to make it 
smooth. Nothing that is pictorial or bright-col- 
ored comes amiss for a scrap-book. Wood en- 
gravings are so good nowadays that a grown 
person may take much pleasure in looking over 
the pretty figures and marvelous heads of hair 
from English magazines. Publishers’ catalogues 
for holidays always have some very good speci- 
mens of the sort, from the designs of first-class 
artists. A collection of caricatures is a great 
aid to sociability in a drawing-room. These 
and other scrap-books may be bound like the 
Japanese picture-books, in flexible pasteboard, 
covered with dark red pongee, held together by 
ribbons drawn through eyelets at the back, and 
tied in bows. This mode of binding has ad- 
vantages over all others. It is movable, and al- 
lows additional leaves to any extent; the pictures 
can be taken out when there is a large circle to 
be entertained; pages are not defaced by han- 
dling till they receive the pictures ; and, besides, it 
has a foreign ornamental air which is very grace- 
ful in parlor manufactures. Lines or borders 
drawn about the pictures with India ink greatly 
enhance the effect if tastefully done. 

Screen-work is popular now, and very useful. 
Round screens of peacock feathers to hold be- 
tween the face and the fire are pretty, and only 
cost the feathers, which are sewed on a founda- 
tion of stiff net thirteen inches across. The 
handle is best made of large quills joined by 
rolls of white paper slid inside two at a joint, 
and well covered with strong gum. This makes 
a light handle; but rattan covered with ribbon is 
sometimes more available. It is convenient often 
to divide large rooms where two ladies are sleep- 
ing together, or where there are draughts, as in 
old country houses. A large screen comes into 
use then, shutting out the cold from the doors 
and giving the circle round the fire a delicious 
feeling of snugness and privacy. In bedrooms 
how much more delicacy is preserved by shutting 
off the wash-stand and bath-tub from sight of 
chance comers! Indeed, one hardly wants the 
sight of one’s own paraphernalia ail the time. 
Two uprights of wood two by two inches, five feet 
high, set in long feet that will not tip over, form 
the frame, or gas-pipe the same height, set in solid 
feet, will answer even better to support the screen. 
‘The curtain or tapestry may be hung from a cord 
fastened to these uprights—a better plan than 
to have it framed all round, as the posts can be 
brought together and set away in small space ; 
or the screen may be fastened at both sides 
firmly to the uprights and rolled round one of 
them to set away. Coarse glazed linen, such as 
comes at forty cents a yard, is convenient mate- 
rial for cheap screens. " Gray or black is best for 
scrap screens, which are made of bright figures 
from chintz and silk pasted in groups on the 
dark ground. The linen is stretched tightly in 
a frame, or may be tacked to an old table or 
wall, and sized with melted gelatine or white 
glue two or three times, letting it dry between 
each sizing. Cutting out the figures will be great 
fun for children old enough to handle’ scissors 
skillfully, and will oceupy an invalid pleasantly 
at times. A clear mucilage is made of one ounce 
of gum arabic or tragacanth, balf an ounce of 
white sugar, and as much starch, rolled fine, 
moistened, and stirred into a quart of boiling 
water, adding a few drops of carbolic -acid to 
keep it from spoiling if left. Brush the back of 
the figures and lay them in groups on the screen, 
finishing with a coat of spirit varnish, 

A window border in stained glass is a very 
pretty memento of a week’s work, and the side 
lights in a bay-window may be colored with good 
effect thus: Draw the design on paper the size 
required, cut it out and color it, gum it on the 
outside of the window, and paint the inside 
with colors mixed in varnish. A lozenge pat- 
tern in lake, ultramarine, and gold is the 








easiest and most effective, considering the work 
in it. 

China ornaments, such as door handles, finger 
plates, card-baskets, etc., may be painted beau- 
tifully, and will last a great many years without 
loss of color, even if washed. The colors must 
be mixed in clear varnish, or oil colors used, 
thinned with turpentine till they flow freely. A 
border of bright color, with a dash of gold-leaf 
here and there, will make a plain dinner-set even 
elegant, and no vases are likely to be so prized 
as those the owner has decorated with her own 
hands, 

Modeling becomes a passion wherever prac- 
ticed, and a surprising amount of skill is devel- 
oped in form which never showed itself in out- 
line. Casts of living subjects are taken in this 
way: The subject is laid on his back, the head 
raised even with the shoulders by a pillow of 
bran or sand; the face and neck are oiled with 
almond or olive oil, put on with a feather or bit 
of cotton; the ears are closed with cotton, and a 
quill put in each nostril to breathe through, and 
the space between carefully filled with cotton. 
When all is ready mix the plaster of Paris in 
powder with warm water till it is thick as cream. 
It sets, or hardens, in a moment, and must not 
be mixed till it is to be applied. The subject 
should close the eyes firmly, but not squeeze 
them, as that would spoil the likeness. Cover 
the face with plaster from the forehead down to 
the lower edge of the face. Then cover the neck 
with plaster to join the first work. Let the sub- 
ject gently roll on his side, and remove the cast 
carefully. Season for casting by brushing with 
linseed-oil in which litharge is boiled. The mould 
is sometimes taken in half a dozen pieces., To 
cast the back of the head, oil the hair and skin 
well, and lower the head into a vessel partly filled 
with liquid plaster. ‘To model the face, oil the 
hollow casts which result from this operation, and 
tie the back and front together firmly, pouring 
in the plaster, which must be quite fluid. When 
the outside is nearly set, scoop out the soft centre 
with a spoon to reduce the weight of the bust, and 
let the whole dry. 
off the mould, smoothing the edges of the joints 
with a sharp penknife, and carve out the eyes, or 
they will appear shut. Wax models may be 
made from the plaster mould in the same way, 
leaving the wax to set about a quarter of an inch 
and pouring out.the rest. Fill the cavity with 
cotton, remove the mould and trim the seams, 
and color with powdered paints. A skillful per- 
son may turn a little knowledge of this sort to ac- 
count at a fancy fair by having an atelier pro- 
vided with the necessaries of a dressing-room, 
and modeling those who wish it. The operation 
is short and inexpensive. 








FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No, XIII. 


OR those who would hardly come under the 

title above—for any woman, maid or ma- 
tron, past youth, who hears the leaves begin to 
drop, and sees the roses curl in the warm sum- 
mer of her life—this chapter is written. It is 
natural and well that with the decay of bloom 
and outward charm there should be a lessening 
of quick feeling, an amiable indifference to the 
homage that youth covets eagerly. The woman 
of—who dares fill in the age ?—the woman who 
finds the faint lines on her cheek and the pallor 
creeping to her lip should have learned and tasted 
many things in her life—so many that she can 
appraise the value of all, and finding none of 
lasting worth, resign them contentedly, with a 
little sigh not for what they were, but for what 
they were not. She should have loved, and, if 
possible, have been loved, though that is of less 
matter. The experience, the wisdom, the self- 
renunciation, come through loving, not through 
any reward of love. It is well for her, too, if 
she can accept the complement of her affection, 
and find out of what mutable elements it is 
made: its fervor and forgetfulness ; its devotion, 
often eclipsed and as often surprising with its 
fresh strength—weak where we trust it most, and 
standing proof where we disdainfully expect its 
fall. Such is the love of man. It is a riddle, 
learning which has cost gray hairs on tender 
temples, the roses from many cheeks. It is our 
tradition that love makes or mars a woman's 
life; but I have yet to learn that it does not ex- 
ert an equal though silent power over the lot of 
men. Be that as it may, a woman in love is far 
more beautiful than one out of it, and this is 
true if the love lasts to threescore, Let women, 
ifthey would remain charming, keep by all means 
their hold on love, their faith in romance. The 
power of feeling gives vitality and interest to 
faces long after their first flush has passed. 
Speaking as a matter of fact, this is the case, 
for emotion has a livelier power over the blood 
than even the sun has, and the miracle of love 
in making many a plain girl pretty is to be re- 
ferred to the stimulating effects of happiness on 
the circulation. If you would preserve any in- 
spiration in your looks, beware how you repress 
emotion. Cultivate not the signs of it, but emo- 
tion itself, for the two things are very distinct. 
Suffer yourself to be touched and swayed by no- 
ble music and passion. To do this, place your- 
self often under the best influences. ‘There may 
be pathos enough in the rendering of a poor lit- 
tle girl’s song at the piano to stir tenderly chords 
of feeling that were growing dull for want of use. 
The rose of morning, the perfume of spring, 
have rapt many a middle-aged woman away to 
divine regions of fancy, from which she came 
back with some of the dewy freshness and smell 
lingering about her. Youth has its day-long 
reveries while its hands are at work. We older 
ones need to reserve with jealous care our hours 
of solitude, in which the springs fill up. The 
faces of old beauties have no charm beyond that 
of feeling. I have seen women who were re- 
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puted the beauties of our large cities twenty 
years ago, and they were well preserved; but in 
most cases they were mere masks in discolored 
wax. The pearly teeth, the small Grecian feat- 
ures, the soft, fine hair and regular eyes, were 
left, but the brow had learned neither to weep 
nor smile, the lips were composed, and might have 
been mute for all the expression that replaced 
their lost crimson. One might adore the wasted 
beauty of the Duchess of Devonshire, ‘¢ worn 
by the agitations of a brilliant and romantic 
life,” for the fire and kindness that lit even its 
death-pillow ; and the Josephine of Malmaison, 
with eyes always eloquent of tears, wins no less 
devotion than the empress at Saint Cloud, con- 
fessed the loveliest woman of France. Let no 
woman fall into the mistaken notion of preserv- 
ing her beauty by refraining from emotion, for 
all she can keep by such costly pains will be the 
coffin-like shapeliness of flowers preserved in 
sand. Laugh, weep, rejoice, or suffer as life 
provides—only feel something natural and worthy, 
and deep enough not to leave your faces a blank. 
There is a time between twenty-five and thirty- 
five when the struggle of life, mean or lofty as 
it may be, oppresses women sorely. Fret and 
care write crossing script on their faces, which 
grow yellow and pinched till they despair of 
comeliness again. ‘This is when they are learn- 
ing to live. ‘Ten years or so make the lesson 
easy, and it is one of the thankfulest things in 
the world to see such faces going back to the 
almond blossom and sunny sweetness of their 
spring. Many a woman is handsomer far at 
thirty-nine than she was at thirty. Nature re- 
sponds wonderfully to the reliefs afforded her. 
The only counsel to be given is to let Nature go. 
Don’t think, because trial has bent spirit and 
frame together, that they need stay so an hour aft- 
er the heavy handis off. If you feel like singing, 
sing, not humming low, but joyful and clear as 
the Jarks, that would carol just as gayly at nine- 
ty, if larks lived so long, as the first summer 
they left their nests. The worst of American or 
English systems of manners is the constant re- 
pression they demand. This impairs even the 
physical powers, so that in making a good singer 
the first thing great artists do is to teach her to 
feel, in order, as they say, to “‘warm up” the 
voice and give it fullness. Women need to cul- 
tivate pleasure and amusement far more after 
they are thirty than before it. I mean romantic 
pleasures, such as come from exquisite colors and 
draperies in nature or their homes, from poetry 
and the loveliest music. ‘They are twice as im- 
pressible then as they were in youth, if they 
know how to get hold of the right notes. They 
leave themselves to rust. 

Yet, as a woman does not love to carry her 
thinned tresses and crow’s-feet into the glare of 
the opera, or to talk poetry when her rheumatism 
twinges her middle finger, the craft of the toilette 
comes in most gratefully just here. The tepid 
bath in which bran is stirred is to be a daily 
essential, followed by long friction till the flesh 
fairly shines. This keeps the blood at the sur- 
face, and has its effect in warding off wrinkles. 
Bohemian countesses over thirty may go to ar- 
senic springs, as they were wont to do, for the 
benefit of their complexions; but the home 
bath-room is more efficacious even than the 
minute doses of quicksilver with which the la- 
dies of King George I.’s court used to poison 
themselves—a primitive way of getting at the 
virtues of blue-pill. ‘The celebrated Madame 
Vestris slept with her face covered by a paste 
which gave firmness to a loose skin and pre- 
yented wrinkles. It was very like a recipe which 
the Spanish ladies are fond of using, and is 
made from the whites of four eggs boiled in 
rose-water, to which was added half an ounce of 
alum and the same amount of the oil of sweet 
almonds, the whole beaten to a paste. A favor- 
ite cosmetic of the time of Charles IT. was the 
milk of roses, said to give a fair and youthful 
appearance to faded cheeks. It was made by 
boiling gum-benzoin in the spirits of wine till it 
formed a rich tincture, fifteen drops of which in 
a glass of water made a fragrant milk, in which 
the face and arms were bathed, and the mixture 
left to dry on. It obliterates wrinkles as far as 
any thing besides enamel can do it. 

To restore suppleness to the joints nothing is 
so good as the Oriental practice of anointing 
the body with oil. ‘The best sweet-oil or oil of 
almonds is to be used, slightly perfumed with at- 
tar of roses, ‘The joints of the knee, shoulders, 
and fingers are to be oiled daily, and the ointment 
well rubbed into the skin, till it does not leave 
any gloss. The muscles of the back feel a sen- 
sible relief from this soothing, especially when 
strained with work or carrying children. ‘The 
oiling should follow the bath, when the two are 
taken together. It is a pity this custom has ever 
fallen into disuse among our working people, 
who need it quite as much as the sensuous 
Orientals. The opera-dancers in Europe used 
an ointment which is thus given by Lola Montez : 
The fat of deer or stag, eight ounces ; olive-oil, 
six ounces; virgin wax, three ounces; white 
brandy, half a pint; musk, one grain; rose-wa- 
ter, four ounces. The fat, oil, and wax were 
melted together, and the rose-water stirred into 
the brandy, after which all were beaten together. 
"This ointment was used to give suppleness to 
the limbs in dancing, and would be sure to give 
relief to the stiffness ensuing on violent exercise. 
Ambergris would suit modern taste better than 
musk in preparing this. 

The same authority gives a hair dye which is 
said to be instantaneous, and as harmless as any 
mineral dye used. It is made from gallic acid, 
ten grains; acetic acid, one ounce; tincture of 
sesquichloride of iron, one ounce. Dissolve the 
gallic acid in the sesquichloride, and add the 
aceticacid. Wash the hair with soap and water, 
and apply the dye by dipping a fine comb in it 
and drawing through the hair so as to color the 
roots thoroughly, Let it dry; { and brush, 
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EEDLE-WORK, AND LACE 
Fronv-Cottar.—Back. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, V., Fig. 11. 


Fig. 2.—Sterve ror 
Batiste Coivar. 
For pattern and 
oe ition see 
Supplement, 
No VIL Figs, 
16 and 17, 





Fig. 1.—Empromerep Crora Jacket.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 41-44. 


Knitted and Crochet Collar, Cuffs, and Muff for 
Girl from 10 to 12 Years old. 


Tue collar, cuffs, and maff are knitted in loop stitch (imitation 
of fur) with white zephyr worsted, edged with crochet bar scal- 
lops, and lined with blue silk. Fig. 12, Supplement, gives one- 
half of the pattern for the collar. ‘The loop stitch is alternately 
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Fig. 1.—Dress wirn Lous Quinze Corsace.—Back, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XII, Figs, 27-80, 


Fig. 1.—Liven Corian. 

For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. IX., 

‘Figs, 21 and 22. 
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LACE, AND 


TULLE, 
Jevver Frivr. 
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Knittep AnD Crocnet CoLiar, Currs, AND Murr. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI, Fig. 12. 


worked with a single and a double thread of zephyr worsted, each 
wound up in a ball, and with very coarse steel or fine wooden 
needles ; the latter should be pointed at both ends. Having com- 
pleted Fig. 12, Supplement, as a whole, begin the collar from the 
back under edge, 
making a founda- 
tion of the requisite 
length with the 
single thread, 24 
st. (stitch) in the 
original. Then 
work with the same 
thread one round 
all purled.. Pay no 
attention to the sin- 
gle thread, lay on 
the double thread, 
and with the latter 
work 1 loop round 
as follows: 1 p, 
(purled), lay on a 
netting mesh sey- 
en-eighths of an 
inch wide before 
the needle, form a 
loop, winding the 
double thread once 
about the mesh 
from the under to 
the upper side, 1 
p., again form a 
loop, and continue 
in this manner to 
the end of the 
round, Push the 
st. on the needle 
leaving the mesh 
in the loops for the 
present) to the op- 
posite end of the 
needle, and with 
the single thread 
previously left un- 
noticed knit one 
round all plain. 
Turn the work, 
draw the netting 
mesh out of the 
loops, lay it on be- 
hind the needle, 
and with the dou- 
ble thread knit one 
Joop roundall plain. 
Aguin push the st. 
to the opposite end 
of the needle, and 


with the single 
thread work one 
round _ purled.— 


These four rounds 
are constantly re- 


Fig. 1.—Bariste Corrar. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIL, 


Fig. 2.—SLeeve For 









‘igs. 13-15. 













Fig. 2.—Swiss Mustix, NrEpLE- 
work, AND Lace Ficuu-Co.iar. 
Front. 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, V., Fig. 11. 


Liven Corrar, 


For pattern and 
description see 
Noe re 
0. 1X. 
2 and 2 





Fig. 2.—Empromerrep Crora Jacket.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 41-44, 


peated. Widen or narrow on the outer edge according to the 
pattern. Having reached the neck, cast off several st. of the 
back in the middle, and finish the fronts with the remaining st. 
at both sides; the rounds on the under edge of the fronts should 
be in a slanting direction. Border the finished knitted part all 





Fig. 2.—Dress, with Louis Quinze Corsace.—Front, 
For pattern and description seeSupplement, No, XII., Figs, 27-30, 
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Ist -round.—On each 
de. (double crochet) on 
r every de. 1 ch. (chain 


around with crochet edging of four rounds as follow: 
edge st. work 1 sc. (single crochet). 2d round.— 
every second following st. of the preceding round, 
stitch), 8d round.—On each de. 1 se., then aly 3 ch. 4th round.— 
* 1 sc, on the middle of the next 3 ch., 1 ch de. on the middle of the 
following 3 ch., 1 ch., and repeat from *. Through the second round of 
the edging run narrow blue silk ribbon. nish the collar with lining, and 
on the front of the neck set two pieces of wider blue silk ribbon for closing. 
Begin each cuff on the upper edge with a foundation of 40 st. ; on these work 
ten loop rounds, narrowing at the ends of the work so that the last round 
counts only 2: Edge each cuff on the under edge with edging similar to 
that on the collar, run blue silk ribbon through the edging, sew up the ends, 


























st. 
























leaving a short 
slit, set the lin- 
ing on theinside, ; 
fasten a button 
and _button-loop 
on the corners, 
and a ribbon bow in the 
middle at the top. To 
make the muff begin on 
one end with a foundation 
of 68 st., and on these work 
30 loop rounds, then bor- 
der the knitted part on the 
ends with the crochet edg- 
ing, sew up the sides, and 
furnish the muff with wad- 
ding, lining, and ribbon 
bows. 


Tulle, Lace, and Vel- 
vet Frill. 
Sce illustration on page 124. 
Tunis frill is made of a 
strip of tulle an inch and 
three-quarters wide, trim- 
med with lace three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide, and 
arranged in double box- 
pleats. It is edged on the bottom with red velvet ribbon an inch 
wide, and finished in the front with a bow of similar ribbon. 
Embroidered Sashes of Watered and Gros Grain 
Ribbon and Lace, Figs, 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—Sasu or Waterep Rippon anp Lace. This sash 
consists of a piece of black watered ribbon twenty-nine inches 









Fig. 1.—Sasu or WATERED 
Rippon anp Lace. 
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CasuMERE Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 18-20, 


Ficvrep Tur1y Vet. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Fig. 9. 
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and three-quarters long and seven inches and a quarter wide, and of a 
similar piece of ribbon of the same width and fifty inches long. These 
ribbons are looped together as shown by the illustration. They are 
rounded off on the under end, pleated at the top, and fastened on a 
foundation of stiff lace, the seam made by doing this being covered by 
loops and ends of black watered ribbon two inches and three-quarters 
wide. ‘The sash is trimmed, besides, with black woolen guipure lace 
three inches and a half wide and fringe, as shown by the illustration. 
Fig. 2.—Sasu or Emproiwwerep Gros Grarn Ripzon, This sash 
is made of loops and ends of black gros grain ribbon nine inches and a 
quarter wide. The ends are ornamented, as shown by the illustration, 


~ insatin stitchem- 
broidery, back 
stitch, half-polka 
stitch, and knot- 
ted stitch, with 
silk of various 
colors, and are 
edged across the 
bottom with 
| fringe four inch- 
es and a half 
wide. This sash 
is set on a pleated 
belt, which is closed 
’ in front and finished 
with a bow of nar- 
rower gros grain rib- 
bon. Fig. 25, Sup- 
plement, gives the 
design for the sash. 




















































SAGACIOUS 
PUSSIES. 
ATS havea plen- 

tiful store of 
cunning, and know 5 
how to obtain by ar- ae 
tifice what they can 4 
not by stealth. A For design see Suppl., No. X., Fig. 25. 
lady, having a favor- 
ite cat that happened to hurt its leg, felt constrained, while 
it was lame, to give it its milk. The cat after a time 
got well, but she evidently imagined lameness was an ad- 
vantage that was useful to her, consequently she shammed 
whenever she saw her mistress, holding up her paw as 
though it caused her pain to put it to the ground. Cats 





. 2.—Sasn or EMBROIDERED 
Gros Grain Rippon. 
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Viorer Poriin Suit. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I, Figs. 1", 1-6. 








Gros Grain Eventye~Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplethent, NoIL., Figs. 7,and 8, 
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sometimes behave like dogs. The writer pos- 
sessed an animal that used to come to his whistle 
just as a terrier would, and in the night-time, 
when dogs and pedestrians were not about, it 
used to accompany him on his walks through 
the streets. ‘his cat was not formed like others 
of its species. It was a tabby, with rather long- 
ish hair, and with a thick tail, that was not more 
than six inches in length. How the remainder 
was lost was a question, but from its extreme 
irritability when its tip was touched, a butcher- 
boy’s chopper was suspected. The cat was odd 
in all her ways; when her master was at his desk 
writing she would always select a small piece 
of writing-paper on which to sit down, no doubt 
putting herself on a literary footing with him. 
Her diet was also extraordinary—she would eat 
pickles and drink brandy-and-water. One day 
she rose suddenly and sprang up the chimney, a 
fire burning in the grate at the time. A couple 
of hundred years ago, the writer would without 
doubt have been burned as a wizard for keeping 
a familiar. The cat, when she found the top of 
the register too hot for her feet, came down, a 
little blacker than she went up. One day, how- 
ever, poor puss suddenly rushed round the room 
in a circle for a few seconds and then fell down 
dead. This finale explained many of her pe- 
culiarities when alive. She suffered from epi- 
leptic fits, and these always affect the brain in a 
singular manner, and no doubt accounted for the 
depraved nature of her appetite. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Lena.—Patterns for an infant’s entire wardrobe will 
be sent you from this office on receipt of twenty-five 
cents and your address. You should also send for the 
Bazar (price 10 cents) in which those patterns are illus- 
trated and described. 

M. R. H.—Invitations to your party given at your 
mother’s house should, of course, be sent out in her 
name. Tinted paper with illuminated monograms is 
still used. Very thin paper is best for letters that go 
to any foreign country. 

Oup Frrexp.—Directions for taking the bath you 
mention will be given in the next number of the“ Ugly 
Girl” papers. They are too long to give here. 

Froy.—Washing the hands with camphor just be- 
fore going out will prevent perspiration, and save your 
gloves. Bathe hands and feet daily in water hot as 
they can bear it, and consult a physician as to your 
general health, Intense perspiration is always a sign 
of disease. 

A. C. R.—Mineral-white is powdered talc, which is 
not injurious to the skin. Prepared chalk may be 
used in the cosmetic you refer to; but flake-white is a 
form of lead, and very poisonous. 

Gertrupe M. L.—Various recipes for making the 
skin firm and smooth have been given in the “ Ugly 
Girl” papers, any of which will answer your purpose, 
‘The white of egg beaten up with alum and rose-water 
is often used. Glycerine lotion is harmless. You 
should walk and sit in the sun as much gs possible. 

Mus. F, R. M.—Addresses are not given in the Bazar, 
but if you will send your full name and address you 
can receive the information through letter. 

Quiwam.—You will find the subject of depilatories 
fully treated in the “‘ Ugly Girl” papers that have been 
published in the Bazar. We can not repeat the infor- 
mation for the benefit of a single reader. 

W. H. M.—Cousins’ children are second cousins to 
each other. 

Lvoriz.—Make your tarlatan with a low round Jose- 
phine corsage, and wear a white watered ribbon sash. 
Flounce the skirt very high, edging and heading each 

flounce with a ruche; then add an apron over-skirt. 
Make your blue silk with a basque and demi-train, 
trimmed with darker blue. For the black silk use the 
Louis Quinze Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 46, 
Vol. V., and for the traveling suit use the redingote pat- 
tern of thesame number. Wear a black velvet bonnet. 

Srvrm.—Your idea of the way of making the melon 
puffs is correct, provided you begin them lower down 
on the front breadth, and put a ruche at the top for 
a heading. 

Cane L,—The Dolman will be the best pattern for 
your cloth cloak. Trim it with a band of bias gros 
grain and fringe, 

Mas. O. F, T.—Dolman sacques ‘and polonaises are 
the most fashionable velvet garments. Fur or lace is 
the trimming. 

Cannie.—The covers we recommend for the Bazar 
are self-binders, to hold 4 file of the Bazar during the 
year of its publication. At the end of the year this 
file should be regularly bound by the book-binder. 

Miss M. F.—We are not willing to furnish the ad- 
Gress of private individuals. 

Mrs. J. C. G.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers. 

Tanquriita.—Plain braids and tresses wound around 
the head are prettiest for young girls. Plainly made 
merino, empress cloth, and black alpaca dresses are 
prettiest for school-girls. Purple kilt pleating will 
tinish out your wrapper nicely, 

J. L. B.—Black, gray, plum, and olive colors for 
dresses, with blue and rose ribbons, are worn by ladies 
of forty years. Their coiffures are braids and tresses 
worn high for back hair, with frizzes and a braided 
coronet in front. Double-breasted jackets are not 
considered especially dressy, but are seen at church, 
and used for visiting. The best water-proof cloak is 
that illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. IV. Dark blue 
English water-proof is much used this season. 

Mrs, L. G.—We are not in the habit of selecting 
samples and making purchases for our readers. 

Cuampron.—Tea-rose, dark or pale blue, pearl gray, 
and pale pink can be well worn with garnet-color. 

J, R. 8.—We have no cut paper patterns other than 
those named in our catalogue. 

M. C. A.—You can find out about the various fancy- 
work materials at any well-supplied fancy store. The 
names used in the Bazar for such goods are those com- 
monly used by dealers, 

J. M. R.—The Lonis Quinze Suit pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V., is an excellent model for a 
mourning suit. Make the vest and trimmings of crape. 

V. H.—You will find the sort of work you mention 
described in previous numbers, ds “Fern Impression 
Work,” “Spray or Spatter Work,” etc.—Your cosmetic 
of one-fourth glycerine and three-fourths rose-water, 
to be rubbed on the skin before going to bed, is sim- 
ple, and we take pleasure in laying it before our read- 
ers, with your assurance that it is unfailing. 

Ayn Otp Sussorrser.—Your firet note was not re- 
ceived. We do not republish poems in answer to in- 
dividual requests. You can obtain back numbers of 
any of our periodicals, 











Miss M. B.—White corduroy or else a white piqué 
sacque as long as the child's dress is what you want 
for your babe. Add a round cape, and trim with an 
embroidered ruffle. The Bazar will furnish you a cut 
paper pattern for a kilt suit for your boy of four years, 
Piqué, buff and gray linen, and white duck are the ma- 
terials to be used. 

Mrs. J. F. B.—Make a simple apron-front over-skirt 
of your court train, and use the remainder for flounces 
on the skirt. Make coat sleeves of the flowing ones 
in your basque. A little borax in water will freshen 
your black silk. Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 8, Vol. VI., for hints about the coiffure. 

Auice L.. T. Stewart sold the goods quoted at 
the prices mentioned during the holidays. Only a few 
shades, such as garnet and crimson, are still reduced 
in price. Choice shades are $2. 

M. A. T.—Make a belt with a basque or panier at- 
tached to wear with your round alpaca waist. 

Mus. Manron.—Wear natural carnations in your hair 
and flesh-colored gloves. If you would drape your 
black grenadine with a maroon silk sash lined with 
carnation silk, it would make a very suitable evening 
dress. 











SAPPHIRES. 


‘Wuen an American speaks of a Sapphire, he uses, 
without probably knowing it, a word common to all 
the tongues which men of his branch of the human 
family have spoken from the land and the times of 
Moses and of Job down to our own days. The Sapphire 
is identical in composition with the Ruby, differing 


from it only in color. The Ruby is as red as blood. 
The Sapphire is as blue as the sky. Of course we 
speak of the perfect Ruby and of the perfect Sapphire. 
A really fine Sapphire is much more easily found than 
a really fine Ruby, and fine Sapphires of a very large 
size are not uncommon, while a fine Ruby of a very 
large size is almost unknown out of the East. Messrs- 
Starr & Manovs, 22 John Street (up stairs), among 
not a few beautiful Sapphires, have just now one which 
is simply delicious in color, in lustre, and, what is very 
rare, in brilliancy. The perfect Sapphire should have, 
by artificial light as well as by day, the pure and posi- 
tive blue color of the richest clear blue velvet. If it be 
mixed with black or with purple, it may be a fine stone 
otherwise, but it fails of the perfection and price of 
the ideal Sapphire—that which the ungallant Hebrews 
who held that the Tables delivered at Sinai were of 
Sapphire, described as the “male Sapphire,” to distin- 
guish it from the pale blue of the “female Sapphire.” 
Browning has adopted this phrase in his striking pic- 
ture of the tiara of King Saul, 
“The jewels that woke in his turban, 

At once—with a start 

All the lordly male Sapphires—and Rubies 

Courageous at heart.” 
No gem is more poetic, or has more picturesque and 
romantic associations than the Sapphire. The Greeks 
held it sacred to Apollo, and esteemed it a remedy 
againgst fevers. Even Christian St. Jerome, comment- 
ing upon its mention by Isaiah, says of it that “it pro- 
cures favor with princes, pacifies enemies, frees from 
enchantment and malice, and obtains freedom from 
captivity.”—[Com.] 
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Our Favorrre Sewrng-Maontne.—The cheapest and 
best sewing-machine now manutactured for family use 
is probably the New Wilson. We certainly would use 
no other. It works with equal facility on muslin, 
woolen, cloth, cambric, tarletan, flannel, and leather. 
It does not paralyze the spine, or wear out the operator 
in any way; neither does it demand an incessant stop- 

age to find out where the difficulty is. There is no 
Siiticulty. It runs smoothly and evenly, hems, fells, 
tucks) gation and binds. It does the finest and most 
beautitul work on cambric and linen. It also has the 
merit of being cheaper than any other first-class ma- 
chine, as it can be purchased for $50. The feeding de- 
vice is an improvement on all other machines, and a 
special patent of the Wilson. It does not get out of 
order, nor break needles, nor slip, nor pucker the cloth. 
So complete has the Wilson Sewing-Machine been 
made, by a skillful combination of brain and muscle, 
that it has left nothing to be desired. Salesroom at 
707 Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in the 
United States. The Company want agents in country 
towns.—(Com.] 





Coryine Way the means of the newly in- 
y 


vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the pp fement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISHMENTS. 


HAIR!!! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Bet. 4ru and Grrat Jonrs Srs., over Dry-Goods Store. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 

Import and manufacture their own Goods, and Rrra 
THEM AT WHOLESALE Priors, 

PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 





quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 

18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - §- $500 
Do.22 do. do. 4 do do - - - 600 
Do.26 do. do, 4 do. do. - = 800 
Do.82 do. do. 4 do. do. - - -1000 

Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Tong single Curls, natural Curly— 
inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 


isets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d-and 28d Streets. 


Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods send C. ©, D. by express, charges prepaid, 
PG sec t of color and money in registered letters or 
er. 


eNCH STAMPING PATTERNS. Mme Ba- 
pourrau & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 


UR NEEDLE-CASE ise the best, sells fastest, 
pays best. Send 50 cts. for Bape: Agents wanted. 
H. N. MoKINNEY & CO., Philadelphia. 


OUNG LADIES’ EDUCATIONAL 

HOME will admit four new scholars Feb. 10, 

1873. Preferences given to first applicants. 
Mr, & Mrs, D, 
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INFANT'S WARDROBE “C’” 


FOR $125. 


2 Flannel Bands -@ $0 6234..$1 25 
2 Barrow Coats. . 

8 Flannel Skirts, Embroidered 
2Cambric “ 
e « “ 
6 Linen Shirts. 
6 Night Dresses 
2 Day Dresses 
6 Slips. 
1 Calico 
















6 Pairs Knitted Shoes... 
1 Embroidered Merino Shaw 
1 Val. Lace Cap. 
1 Eureka Diaper 
Set of Linen Diapers. . 
1 Rubber Bib. 
3 Quilted Bibs 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent by ex- 
press, C, 0. D. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Directions for self- 
measurement, together with list of articles in Trous- 
seau “A,” for $150, and ‘C,” for $250, sent by mail if 
desired. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 


(Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORK, < Broadway, cor. Grand St. 
(Grand St. cor. Chrystie St. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are offering Extraordinary Bargains in 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
Viz. 
First Quality BROCATELLES, 64 inches wide, only 
$7 00 per Yard. 

Ditto PLAIN SATIN, 64 inches wide, only $9 00. 
Triple width SATIN DAMASK, all Silk, the best 
quality made, only $14 00. 

Ditto in ruRez coxors, $10 per yard, former price $18. 

STRIPED TERRY’S, double width, 
very handsome, ¢1 25. 
FRENCH TAPESTRY, EXTRA QUALITIES, 
BROCHE PATTERNS, $12, recently $18. 
PLUSHES, SATINS, MOQUETTES, CATALINES, 
At equally low prices. 





A splendid stock of 
EMBROIDERED LACE, GUIPURE, AND NOT- 
TINGHAM CURTAINS, 
WINDOW-SHADES, CORNICES, MIRRORS, 
And almost every other article in the Upholstery line, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





The Latest Novelties received by each and every 
steamer. 


The above offers unusual inducements to house- 
keepers to supply their wants. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave, 9th & 10th Sts. 


SPRING GOODS. 


ASSOLE, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Have opened a select line of 
FIGURED CAMBRICS, 
FIGURED BAPTISTE PERCALES, 
BORDERED CRETONS, FOR SUITS, 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRINTS, 

WHITE STRIPE SATTEENS, 


PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED PIQUES, &c., &c. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N.Y. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, ich Embroidered Bi it Sets, &c., &c. 








SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed b; 

Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 48 Sixth Ave, Re. City, Send 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


FALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References, Af samples are wanted, inclose 
Mrs. C, C, THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Mrs. D. A. INWOOD’S CELEBRATED 
Draaram ror Dress Currme, with Ilus- 
trated Book of Instructions, $1 50. Also, 
Star Frounor, Fouy, Port, axp Soor- 
Lop $1 00, Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. ents wanted. Send 
stamp for circular. Somerville, Mass. 






: 
Box 93. 


ERBENA SEEDS! tnestock ofsceas 


of this beautiful flower, saved from our large col- 
lection of more than 100 varieties ; 25 cts per pkt., 








$d. SMITH & SONS, Brentwopd, NA LY by 


THE NEW BOOKS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


1 

RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean, ee and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Exiséx Reoxvs, 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 

printed in Colors. vo, Cloth, $6 00. 
Uniform in style with “ THE EARTH,” by Buisée 

Recivs. 8vo, Cloth $5 00. 


2. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. ze GrorcE 
Extor, Author of ‘Adam Bede," ‘The Mill on the 
Floss,” “Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 

3. 

HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM.  Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Frepsxic Hupsox. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $5 00. 

4. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. A Novel. By Cuarirs 
Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” ‘Put Yourself i 
His Place,” “Never Too Lateto Mend,” ‘Foul Play,” 
&, Illustrated. S8vo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 60 cts, 





5. 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
Bf the Rev. P. Souarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8yo, 

Cloth, $3 00. 
This work embraces in one yolume: 


ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. ee J.B. Ligurroor, D.D., 
Canon of St. Paul’s, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Rrouanp 
Curnevix Trenou, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE 
VESTAMENT. By C. J. Ectic077, D.D.,. 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 





6. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 
A Novel. By Writtam Brack, Author of “ Love or 
Marriage?” ‘In Silk Attire,” “The Monarch of 
Mincing-Lane,” *‘Kilmeny,” &c. S8yo, Paper, 75 cts. 

7. 

A PASSION IN TATTERS. A Novel. By Annie 
Tuomas, Author of “Maud Mohan,” ‘Denis 
Donne,” “False Colors,” ‘Played Ont,” “The 
Dower House,” “Theo Leigh,” ‘Only Herself,” 
“Playing for High Stakes,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cts. 








8. 

NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA, California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. By Cnantes Norpuorr. 
Illustrated. vo, Paper, $2 00; Cloth, $3 50. 


9. 

BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES. A Christ- 
mas Story. By B. L. Fansgon, Author of “London’s 
Heart,” ‘Joshua Marvel,” “Grif,” ““Blade-o’-Grass,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

10. 

DR. WAINWRIGHT'S PATIENT. A Novel. By 
EpsunpYares, Author of “ Black Sheep,” “Land at 
Last,” “* Wrecked in Port,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

11. 

TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
De Wrrr Tatmagr, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab 
ernacle, 2 yols., 12mo, Cloth, $4 00. 

12, 

A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE, A Novel. By Jauxu 
Payn, Author of ‘‘Carlyon's Year,” “ Cecil's Tryst,” 
“A Beggar on Horseb: “Bred in the Bone,” 
“Found Dead,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

13. 

FOR THE KING. An Historical Novel. By Cuanirs 
Gtsuon, Author of “For Lack of Gold,” “Robin 
Gray," &. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents, 

14. 
SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. 
FORCE. Being Vol. IV. of Science for the Young, 
by Jacon Auuorr, Iilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $150. 
HEAT. — LIGHT. — WATER AND LAND. — 
FORCE. 4 vols. Tilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$150 each. 


15. 

BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written or Edited by the Au- 
thor of “John Halifax.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
90 cents each. 

LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY.—THE COU- 
SIN FROM INDIA.—TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
—IS 11 TRUEt—AN ONLY SISTER. 


ta- Harrre & Brorurns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage ala, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

tar Hanren's Cararocue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
f Ny / Ax For Health, Comfort, and Style, 

















Is acknowledged THE BEST 
| ARTICLE of the kind ever 
\pmade. Numerous Testimo- 

mials in its favor are bemg re- 
cree from all parts of the United 


tates. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New. Haven, Conn. 
Arxoty & Banxnina, New York; 
D.B. Fisx & Co., Chicago, Agents, 


LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 
Something entirely New. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 
Price in Felt, $2 00, $3 00, $4 00. 
“ Chamois, $3 00, $4 00, $5.00. 
ee eo eng recon In ordering please 
state which and size of but 
Sold by all Druggists and Ladies’ Furnishing Stores, 
and at 9140 Third Ave.; 218 Broadway; Broadway, 
cor. 29th St.; and at 7 Sixth Ave. RebiK Rs 
Wuorrsatr.—Chas. H. Crittenton, venue; 
W.H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St. ; Fraser & Lee, 
20 Beekman St. ; G. 8. eerie & Coa ealeon St. 
‘an 
ae JRo sido ‘Phird Avenue, New York, 


Important to Ladies.—through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper rothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
‘This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who ae them- 
selves by the n . The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
‘already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
i ore Tbe seul ge recelpt of postage 
+) sent ge 
Baliy ‘ALL & CO. 


JA) M 2 
stamp. (Address Ce aig, Now on: 





Fesruary 22, 1873.] 
HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
1 SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 


RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
82 inches long, weight 4.0z., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 
Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 0z., 20 inches, 
only $4 50, 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
rally curly. 
Size. 
Medium 
Large 
Extra Large. 
LONG SINGLE CURLS, 
22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only 
stig mrmeagei ee 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


















Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS, V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity St., 
New York City. 

Will send goods, C. 0. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P.O. money order. 

Correspondence answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
stamps. Pleasemention Harper's Bazar when you write. 


LADIES’ FURS 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 


SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowést Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, {7*°Q"30"" 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES 


With Flowers. 
A GREENHOUSE AT YOUR DOOR. 


8 Fuchsias for $1. ]a] 6 Roses for $1, 
~| For $1 you may select} _ | My Illustrated Cata- 
S packets or || logue, containing 112 
Plants at Catalogue|© pages, of new Plants, 
rices amounting to} | Flower and Vegetable 
90; for $2 amount-| | Seeds, and a packet 
ing to $250; for $5|£ of choice Pansy Seed, & 
amounting to $6 50. |Z / sent to any address on | w 


'The entire 6 collec-| ts receipt of ten cents. 
tions, numbering 50) 


& | CHAS. A. REESER, | 
free by |W ’ 

ae eae Toca |>| _ Pleasantville, 

| 8 Geraniums for $1.|| Ve Co., Pa 


BAZ 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
‘These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country; and so arranged as to be easil; 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of ever 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, an 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogne will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be beneflted, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land, 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., _ 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense, The eee represented are for ladis 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises ant 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever ap| 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others, If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 


Established 1843. { 
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pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
$43 Broadway, New York. 


NOVELTY PRINTING PRESSE: 
THE BEST YET INVENTED 
For Amateur & Business Purposes, 
And Unsurpassed for General Job 
Printers. Over 8000 1x Use. 


Benj. 0. Woods, Manufacturer, 
And Dealor in Every Description of 
PRINTING Material. 








849-851 Federal & 152 Kneeland St’s, 
Boston; Branch Store,543 Broadway 
&88 Mercer St.,N.Y. ‘Agents, Kelly, 


Howell, & Ludwig, Phila.; J.F. Ba- 
wards, St. Louis, Mo.; A.C. Kellogg, 
Chicago, I. Send for Pamphlet. 


AGREAT OFFER? FEBRUARY, 


Horace Waters & Son, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and OR- 
GANS of first-class makers, including Waters’s, at ex- 
TREMELY LOW PRICES FoR oasH, during THIS MONTH. 
New 7-octave PIANOS, modern improvements, for 
$250 and$275,cash. The WATERS CON ‘0 
PARLOR ORGANS, are the most beautiful in style and 
pexactis toneeyer made... Prices at bargains, for cash. 

Monthly installments received, running. from one to 
three years, Ilustrated Catalogues matiled, 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 





— COLGATE & COMPANY’S 


re 


COLGATE & Co’s 


EXTRACT CASHMERE BOUQUET, 


Cu SSHMERE BOT 


—— 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, 


CASHMERE BOUQUET soar VET — 


FOR THE TOILET. 


Cut Pa p er Patt erns ‘Largest Organ Establishment in 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any Ficure, and 
are jitted with the greatest accuracy, Tuk NAMES AND Di- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER REUNG PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE VIKOK OF THE Y RN, SO as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.. 








































































LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK ad 
MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for g' 7 
to 15 years old. SB 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUI 0 
@ yearn Old) :s..0 20 Bodconss cot wsbly 25 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND W. 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
years old)... , eee aT 
BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, D 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old)... 29 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 18 years Old)....-.......s00se00ee © 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE. (loalk, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. ‘35 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER.... “49 
GIRL'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for 
5 to 15 years old) “ 44 
GENTLEMAN'S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP...0.0.......... 2005+ “46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking «43 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, 
jnstable Court Train and Round Skirt, * 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. 50 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-rkirt, aud Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 yenrs old)... “ 2 
LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER. .......- are 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Cor 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers). Geet ees ns 
PLAIN BASQUE, with A 
and Walking Skirt. “8 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE A} i 
French Blouse, Apron Oyer-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt, se #18 
ith Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
irt, and Walking “ 90 





Over. oes 

VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... ¢ 

LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER 

POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 













































skirt, and Walking Skirt. + 98 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILO) 
from 4 to 12 years old). «95 
POSTILION - BASQUE La E, with 
Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 
Skirt .. ae ST 
LOOSE POLON. “ 99 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Lon, 
ing Gown) Stet 
HIGHLAND 8 “39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 mre 
UE, w p 
skirt, and Ful) Trained S| . 39. 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WA‘ seraL 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT.. St 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT 
LONG WALKING SKIRT 4 4 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JAC . 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
‘irl from 5 to 15 years old). “ a4 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BA: 5 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt. «46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE : 
. “46 
“ 4g 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked. 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skii 
Round Skirt * 50 
DOLMAN MA “ SL 


Fol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by 
Rrepalas on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
‘atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 





taining Suit, and send 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
THE “LIGHT RUNNING 


“DOMESTIC” 


just Measure. Dealers supplied 



















aTesents & re- 
cord of success 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. gage 
Agents wanted Aa 

everywhere. 


* address Ms, 
“DOMESTIC”’S. M. Co., New York. 












certain cure for Rheumatism, Nenralgia, and 
all other Nervous Diseases, By mail or ex- 
GEO. SWEETSER, 120 Wall St., N. Y. 


pz METALLIO SHIELDS— 


press. 


Fb is se Rs te 


Before buying send for our descriptive 








SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE. 


“ AZELL BOWDITCH, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass, 





the World. 


7 Extensive Factories. 
J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A. 
THE CELEBRATED 


ESTEY COTTAGE ORGANS. 


The latest and best improvements. Every thing that 
is new and novel. The leading improvements in Or- 
gans were introduced first in this establishment. 


Established 1846. 
SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


THE ALBERT TOILET SOAPS| 
vee ae Ree 
PERFUME CHOICE AND CHENG 


ALFRED SAVAGE & SON, Montreal; or 
D. FINLEY, Rouse’s Point. 








TS f “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
Grossrrip & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 

1st. That each pacer is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court’ of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

3d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 
Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. 8. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 
GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 
The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs, Peake, barks &Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadw: 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING, 


942 BROADWAY. 
Send Stamp for Designs. 


$100,000 for only $10! 


TEN THOUSAND CASH GIFTS aggrega- 
ting $500,000 will be distributed by lot to patrons 
of the Third Grand Gift Concert in aid of the 
Public Library of Ky., at Louisville, Ky., 
Tuesday, April 8, 1873. Gifts range from $10 to 
$100,000, all cash. Whole tickets $10, halves $s, 
quarters $250. The first Concert, Dec. 16, 1871, and 
second, Dec. 7, 1872, went off with great success and 
received universal approval for the scrupulous integ- 
rity with which they were conducted an Eau 
with which gifts were paid. For tickets and full in- 
formation, address Hon. Thos. E, Bramlette, 
Agent for Trustees Public Library of Ky., Library 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 


raw You ask WHY we can sell First 
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Class 7 Octave Pianos tor $290? 
Sh. We auswer—Itcosts less than $300 

to make any $600. Piano sold 

through Agents, all of whom make 
100 per ct. profit. We have 
Wyo Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
: lies at Factory price, and warrant 
i ls . ‘BS Years. Send for ilustrated cir 
cular, In which we refer to over S00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you, may know), using ‘our Pianos, 
in. 44 States aud Territories. Please state where you saw 


thlanotice. |) §, Piano Co 865 Broadway, N. Ye 


“VET THERE IS ROOM.” 


Although working night and day to send Chromos to 
the thousands who are renewing their subscriptions, 
there strut 18 room for 100,000 new subscribers. Ele- 
gant Prang Chromo and splendid story-paper a whole 
year for only $1. Send at onoe and secure aut the 

apers and Chromo, which is sent by rimsr mail. 
Eumbug or swindle. Sarisraqrion, GUARA 
we give back your money. Try it NOW. Ag 
wanted. Specimens 6 cts. Only $1 for a whole year. 
Send now. Refer to N. ¥. Tribune, Wood's Magazine, 
all the great News Co.’s. Now is the time to invest $1. 
Address Star-Spangled Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 

HAVE YOU SEEN the Newand 

Wonderful Method of Showing 

Ghosts in every Man’s House 

without the aid ofa medium? Innocent 

Amusement for the Home Circle. The 

great demand for this development of 

e ptical Science showsit to be ONE OF THE 

Wonvers or THE Ace! Sent post-paid for 50 cts., with 
directions 


M. W. TYLER & CO., Providence, R.I. 
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An Ilustrated Book of 64 pages, that every 
Sent free post paid, by BOND, MARTIN & CO. Springfield, Mass- 
ost pald, by BOND, MAJETIN & CO. Springiield, Mast 





that one should have. 





-Drankenness and Opium Habit. 


Dz. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees @ 
‘or these evils, Call, or’send stamp for evidence. 





$5 to S2Onecart teens want Actes moretoney at 


work for isin theft epare moments or all the time than aan) !HNg 


elve, Particulars free, AduresaQ, Stipeon & Co, ,Portiat 
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There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—y. ¥. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Mag: i 








far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler, 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle, 





ion in the country. 
the subscription price of the paper. 


Its supplements alone are worth 
While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 


lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. —Provi- 
dence Journal. 
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Hauren's Bazan, One Yea + 400 





Haxpen’s Magazine, Hanren’s Werkxy, and Harper's 
Bazax, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
‘An Extra Copy of either the Macazink, WEEKLY, 07 

Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazive commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazaz commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanerr & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 


‘Terms ror ApvertisinG in Harren’s WEEKLY AND 
Harper's Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 

Persons of either sex, who have the tact and energy 
requisite to make successful Bool: meena cen. secure 
an opportunity for lucrative employment applying 
in person or by letter as below. The subscriber is 
selling through his agents some of the most desirable 
publications ever offered to the public. Such persons 
‘a8 mean business are requested to address 

AVERY BILL, 


Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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1 roug! 
proof. 4 sizes—1 smalk 4 largest. 
Inailed, on receiptof 1, by Bureks Diaper | 


se Pawar, N.Y. ead b se 
f Goods Stores’ “Ack for KA. See stamp 
of Eureka Patent Diaper Co. ‘Tuke no other. Agents wanted. 








© the WORKING CLASS, male or female, 
$60 a week guaranteed. Respectable employment 
at home, day or evening; no capltal uired ; full in- 
structions and valuable package of is to start with, 
sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent return stamp, 
M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


10 BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMOS sent 


by mail, postpaid, for 40 cents. Address 
4 Google 





vom ; Hounann, N. Ye 
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FACETIZ. 
A suneroar journal men- 
tions the fact of a man 
living five years with a ball 
in his head. A sarcastic 
friend remarked that he 
saw nothing very remark- 
able in that, as he knew 
ladies to live twice as long 
“with nothing but balls in 
their heads.” 








eee 

In what case is it abso- 
lutely impossible to be slow 
and sure ?—In the case of 
a watch. 














a eS 
“We're.in a pickle now,” 
saida maninacrowd. ‘A 
repas, jam,” said another. 
“Heaven ‘preserve us!” 
moaned an old lady. 


Sa sieesiargs et ied 
Man may be a worm; but 
a glance at the dandy 
proves that he is not the 
worm that never dyes. 
ges 
A contemporary, speak- 
ing of a professor of cook- 
ery, says. he was chief of 
the caterers, and was call- 
ed the cater-pillar for that 
reason, and because he 
made the butter fly. 
ee ee 
King Alfred is said to 
have used candles to meas- 
ure time with. Was this 
the origin of the candle’s 
tick? 


Hardup says the report 
of a début always reminds 
him of his account with 
the bank, because it is gen- 
erally overdrawn. 


meres aes 

Why is the road of trans- 

essors 80 hard ?—Because 
it is so much traveled. 

eeeeatens 

The devotion of Mary’s 
little lamb, which “ follow- 
ed her to school one day,” 
is equaled by that of a duck 
at Athol, which is so much 
attached’ ton young lady 
who feeds it that it at- 
tends her to church or 
wherever she goes. At a recent entertainment at 
Music Hall the duck waited below until the young 
lady came down stairs, and then escorted her home 
with many a complaisant quack. 


a 

‘A cheerful giver put the following note in a pair of 
pantaloons sent to the Michigan sufferers: “There, 
take ‘em. Last pair I've got. Don't get burned out 
again.” 

The following undesignedly whimsical conclusion 
of an oration in Paris over the grave of a republican 
was made by a brother “red.” “* Citizen X—— was a 
true republican, which character he never falsified one 
instant in his life. He died as he lived: he succumbed 
from indigestion.” 

PARSEE FABLES. 

“Nature has been very kind to her creatures,” said 
a gist to an elephant. ‘For example, your neck 
being so very short, she has given you a proboscis 
wherewith to reach your food ; and J having no pro- 
boscis, she has bestowed upon me a long neck. 

af Tthink, my good friend, you have been amon; 
the theologians,” said the elephant. “T doubt if 
am clever enough to argue with you. I can only say 
it does not strike me that way.” 

“But really,” persisted the giraffe, “you must con- 
fess your trunk is a great convenience, in that it en- 
ables yon to reach the high branches of which you are 
80 fond, even as my long neck enables me.” 

“Perhaps,” mused the ungrateful pachyderm, “if 
we could not reach the higher branches we should 
develop a taste for the lower ones.” 

“Tn any case,” was the rejoinder, ‘we can never be 
snfliciently thankful that we are unlike the lowly hip- 
popotamus, who can reach neither the one nor the 
other.” * 

* Ah! yes,” the elephant assented ; “there does not 
seem to have been enough of Nature’s kindness to go, 
round.” a 

‘But the hippopotamus has his roots and his rushes. 

“Tt is not easy to see how, with his present appli- 
ances, he could obtain any thing else.” 

This fable teaches nothing; for those who perceive 
the meaning of it either knew it before or will not be 
taught. 
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“ANSWERED.” 


‘Oh, look here, Mr. Crispin! I bought these Boots here only a week ago, and they're beginning to Crack already !” 


‘Ah, Miss, perhaps you’ve been Walking in them! Oxr Boots are intended for Carriage People, you know!” 


A monkey finding a heap of cocoa-nuts, gnawed into 
one, then dropped it, Bagging hideously. 

“Now this is what J call perfectly disgusting!” said 
be. “Tean never leave any thing iylog abont hat some 
one comes along and puts a quantity of nasty milk 
in it!” 

‘A. cat just then happening to pass that way began 
rolling the cocoa-nuts abont with her paw. 

“Yeow!” she ‘exclaimed ; ‘‘it is enough to vex the 
soul of a cast-iron dog! Whenever I set out any milk 
fe cool, somebody comes and seals it up tight as a 
dram !” 

‘Then perceiving one another, and each thinking the 
other the offender, these enraged animals collided, and 
wrought a mutual extermination: whereby two wor- 
thy consumers were lost to society, and a quantity of 
excellent food had to be given to the poor. 





‘A fox seeing a swan afloat called out: 
‘i “What ship is that? Iwish to take passage by your 
ine.” 

“Got a ticket 2” inquired the fowl. 
uiNos,, TIL make it all right with the company, 
though.” 

So the swan moored alongside, and he embarked— 
deck passage. 
intimated that dinner would be agreeable, 

“T would advise you not to try the ship's provis- 
ions,” said the bird; “we have only salt meat on 
board. Beware the scurvy !” 

“You are quite right,” replied the passenger. “I'll 
see if I can stay my stomach with the foremast.” 

So saying he bit off her neck, and she immediately 
capsizing, he was drowned. 

Moral—highly so, but not instructive. 

ge 

Some close observer, commenting on the alacrity 
with which workmen left their labors at the stroke of 
twelve, remarked, I have seen a man who had his 
pick in the air Knock off work and leave it there, 
me than waste time to put it down after twelve 
struck.” 











Smaxt Boy (at play with 


yp-gun, to sensitive elderly 
gentleman). ‘* Does this noise annoy you, 


uncle?” 
Tt sounds like 








rY IS THE BE 


Ex.perty Grntieman. ‘No, my boy. 
the pop of a cork.” . 
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POLICY.” 





Host (veally in agony about his polished inlaid floor). “Hadn't you better come on the Carpet, old’ Fellow? 


I'm so afraid you might SU, you know.” 


Gust. ‘Oh, it’s all right, old Fellow—Thanks! There's a Nail at the end, you know!” 


When they were well off shore the fox | 





There is an interesting maiden in Martha’s Vineyard 
named Nancy Luce, whose religious faith consists main- 
ly in a belief that her chickens will be to her a joy for- 
ever. One of them has, however, left these earthly 
scenes, and Nancy has celebrated her virtues in a 
book of poetry, and placed on her tombstone an epi- 
taph which it’would puzzle gods and men to pro- 
nounce to be either poetry or prose, It runs thus: 

“Poor Tweedle Dedel Bebbee Pinky. Died June 
17, 1871, at a quarter past seven o’clock in the evening, 
aged four years. 


“Poor dear little heart, 
Sore broke in. her. 
I am left broken-hearted. 
She was my own heart within me, 
She had more than common wit. 
She is taken from the evil to come.” 


EES 
Hig Worps—Those spoken in a balloon. 
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A farmer recklessly pub- 
lishes the following chal- 
lenge: ‘I will bet $42 25 
that my hired man can 
take loupe to. go to the 
harvest field, get back to 
dinner quicker, eat more, 
do less, and bear down 
harder on a panel of the 
fence, than any other hired 
man within fifteen miles 
of the flag-staff in our 
town.” 





A parent who has fifteen 
daughters has poisoned his 
dog, taken the locks off the 
doors, and hung rope-lad- 
ders ‘over his door-yard 
fence by the dozen, and 
still his provision bill is as 
large as ever. 
anaes 

As a drunken. man was 
staggering along the Bow- 
ery the other night he 
saw street cars passin; 
him with different-colore 
lights, and gazing at -the 
red, yellow, biue, and green 
lamps, was heard solilo- 
quizing, “I mus’ get out 


0) thi pace: It’s too 
sickly. They're ranning 
the drug stores around on 


wheels.” 


———— 
Some “ blarsted” foreign- 
er says: “Give an Ameri- 
can a pewsreDes and a pie, 
and he will make himself 
comfortable any where ?” 


gee 

Which is the most war- 
like nation ?—Vaccination. 
Why ?—Becauee it is always 
in arms. 


ee 

If there is one thing more 
pleasant than another, it is 
for a husband, weary and 
hungry, to arrive home to 
find his door locked and 
his wife off visiting the 
neighbors. Now all 
women would do as that 
Scranton woman did, the 
husband could get in the 
house comfortably. After 
a deal of annoyance he 
ae to climb through 
a back window, and upon a table in the parlor he 
found this note: “I have gone out. You will find 
the door-key on one side of the door-step.” 





eases 

An old farmer said to his sons: ‘ Boys, don’t you 
ever spekerlate or wait for something to turn ‘up. 
You might just as well go an’ sit down on a stone in 
the middle of a medder, with a pail atwixt your legs, 
an’ wait for a cow to back to you to be milked.” 


oe 
A pee heads an article with the momentous ques- 
tion, “Is disease preventable?” Onur contributor says, 
“Go slow—and then you'll never catch any thing.” 


cere eee 

Affected young lady, seated in a rocking-chair read- 
ing the Bible, exclaims, “ Mother, here is a grammat- 
ical error in the Bible!” Mother, lowering her spec- 
tacles, and approaching the reader in a very scrutiniz- 
ing attitude, says, ‘‘ Kill it, kill it! It is the very thing 
that has been eating the book-marks !” 
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“A CONTINTED MIND.” 


Tinence (Brick 


an’ come over wid Biddy to this blissed Country. 


aa Laborer, acclimatized, to Paddy vee er Cork). “Sell yer Pig an’ Fournichure, 


I get a dollar and siventy-five cints a Day for carr’in’ 


Bricks up a Ladder, an’, be Jabers, there's a poor Divil up at the top doin’ all the Work for me!” 
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Ladies’ Bonnets and Coiffure, Figs. 1-6. 


Fig. 1.—Briack Vetvet Bonnet with Re- 
vers. The trimming for this bonnet consists 
of loops and ends of black velvet ribbon and a 
spray of light blue morning-glories with long 
trailing spray. Three-cornered veil of figured 
black silk tulle and lace. 

Fig. 2.—Pium-cotorep Sirk Rers Borner 
with Revers. The trimming consists of plum- 
colored gros grain ribbon. In frontis an aigrette 
of sage green feathers of different lengths. 
Three-cornered veil, with ends of figured silk 
tulle and lace. 

Fig. 3.—Rasépa Sixx Bonnet wire Curvep 
Front. Feathers of the same color, gros grain 
ribbon of a darker shade, and a spray of roses 
constitute the trimming. Gauze veil with long 
scarf ends, trimmed with knotted fringe. 

Fig. 4.—Licur Bror Faire Boxxet with 
Sorr Crown. The front is side-pleated. The 
trimming consists of light blue gros’ grain rib- 
bon, black lace, and a tuft of roses. Three- 
cornered veil of figured black silk tulle and lace. 


Fig. 5.—Opera Corrrore or Biack Critpr- 
Lisse and Lace. The scarf ends are trimmed 
with silk tassels. 

Fig. 6.—VioLet Vetver Bonnet witn Re- 
vers. Bows and strings of violet gros grain 
ribbon. The trimming consists of lace coquilles, 
ostrich feathers, and a bird’s wing of changeable 
feathers of different lengths. Veil with scarf 
ends of silk tulle, interwoven with flowers. 





POISONOUS RED AND OTHER 
COLORS. 


R. WALLACE YOUNG, in commenting 
upon an important article by Dr. Draper, 
published in the journal of the Massachusetts 
Board of Health, in regard to the evil effects of 
the use of arsenic in certain green colors, brings 
forward the results of a critical examination of 
pigments other than green, also containing ar- 
senic. These were all of French manufacture, 
and intended for use in calico printing, but were 


Fig. 1.—Brack Vexvet Bonnet with Revers. 


Fig. 3.—Restpa Srm.x Bonner with 
Curvep Front. 


Fig. 4.—Licur Bror Fate Bonner 
with Sorr Crown. 


rejected, first, on account of the large quantity 
of arsenious oxide present ; and second, because 
colors equally good for calico could be obtained 
by other less expensive and less dangerous meth- 
ods. The colors in question were named Light 
Scarlet Pigment, Scarlet Ponceau, Dark Green 
and Steam Chocolate, and Catechu Pigment, all 
containing arsenious oxide, which is supposed to 
have been added for the purpose of giving body 
to the pigment, not being essentially necessary to 
the color. It is thought very probable that these 
are used extensively in the manufacture of paper- 
hangings. 





LANDSCAPE COLORING WITH- 
OUT PAINT. 


REMEMBER to have seen years ago an ac- 
count of a curious ancient method of forming 
landscapes in imitation of painting, yet without 
so much as a touch of either paint or brushes. 
The process was simply this: ‘Take tissue-paper 
of various shades and tints, such as would be re- 
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quired for sky, trees, rocks, etc., and cut out the 
several objects, beginning with the clouds. The 
clear portion of the sky should be covered with 
blue, and having gummed this neatly and smooth- 
ly down around the edges, but not in the centre, 
lay the clouds on over this, arranging them ac- 
cording to the picture that is to be copied. The 
lightest shades will be required for the edges of 
the clouds that come against the blue, with 
darker and duskier shades as they recede from 
the light, as in painting. It will be well to have 
a simple subject—a chromo or water-color sketch 
—as a model, and from that it will be easy to ar- 
range in graduated shades; but in putting on 
the layers for clouds, one over another, it is best 
only to gum them at the extremities which will be 
afterward covered with the next piece. Having 
finished the sky entirely, put in the objects next 
the horizon with tints closely resembling the sky 
colors, but deepening as they approach the fore- 
ground; a double or treble thickness of paper 
may be used to deepen the shade. Then for 
trees and other prominent objects use deep and 
decided colors, and let them stand out distinctly 


Fig. 2.—Prum-cororep Sirx Rers Bonnet with Revers. 
ig. 


Fig. 5.—Overa Corrrure or BLack 
Crérr-Lissr anp LACE. 


Figs. 1-6,—LADIES’ BONNETS AND COIFFURE. 


Fig. 6.—Viorer Vetver Bonnet with 
Revers. 
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against the paler ones of the background. When 
all are arranged in place, put it into a frame, 
with glass over it, and the effect will be very 
much like that of a picture in water-colors. 
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YP Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns, illustrations, and descrip- 
tions of Masquerade Costumes for Children ; Ball 
Dresses, Opera Cloaks, Fichus, Scarfs, Embroid- 
ered House Fackets, Legvings, etc., for Ladies ; a 
rich variety of Children’s Suits; Footstools, 
Toilette-Tables, Crochet Purses, Card-Receivers, 
Waste-Baskets, Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; to- 
gether with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





SITUATION OF THE DWELLING. 


HERE is nothing people talk so much 

and care so little about as the situation 
of the houses they dwellin. To have a good 
or a fine view, as it is termed, might be sup- 
posed, to hear the universal expression of 
sentiment on the subject, the chief end of 
living. An extended prospect of the beau- 
ties of nature, the sight of so many distant 
mountains, so much water, such an expanse 
of land surface, with its varieties of hill, 
dale, grove, and field, would seem to be in- 
disperisable to the happiness of the great 
majority of mankind. It is a fact, however, 
that most persons in their daily life are quite 
indifferent to all the beauties of natural 
scenery. Those before whom they are al- 
‘ways spread, and need not turn to look upon 
them, having eyes see them not; and those 
who are shut out from their view by a dead- 
wall care not, however easily it may be 
passed, to go beyond in search of a glance at 
them. A Swiss peasant would not raise his 
eyes for a moment from the root at which he 
is grubbing to look upon the Jungfrau trans- 
figured with all the glories of the setting 
sun, A New York merchant will grope on 
day after day along brick walls without ever 
taking a step to enjoy the freedom of beauty 
so generously proffered by nature outside 
of his self-imposed prison. There are said 
to be men and women in our city to whom 
neither want of time nor money has ever 
been an obstacle who have yet to spend the 
few minutes and coppers required to cross 
the noblest river in the world, and have, of 
course, never looked upon one of the finest 
views of natural scenery the eye of man can 
behold. 

With all the real indifference to the bean- 
ties of nature, there is an affected admiration 
ofthem. That this admiration is not a gen- 
uine and spontaneous feeling is apparent 
from the forced attention given to the sup- 
posed attractions of natural scenery when 
the occasion seems to require it, and the gen- 
eral want of appreciation of all ideal repre- 
sentations’of them by art. There is nothing 
to which the ordinary ear and eye are so shut 
as to descriptive poetry and landscape paint- 


We do not wish it to be understood that 
because the beauties of nature are so little 
appreciated people should studiously avoid 
them. They may exercise their beneficent 
influences unconsciously to the beholder, 
and we therefore would encourage even the 
most insensible to surround themselves, if 
they possess the power, with all the charms 
of natural scenery. At the same time it is 
hardly worth the while to sacrifice more 
substantial advantages to any sentimental 
fancy for the beautiful. Our purpose in di- 
recting the choice of a situation for a dwell- 
ing is to point out what may be rather con- 
ducive to health and comfort than to the 
gratification of taste and the enjoyment of 
aature. 

Pure air, an abundance of it, and dryness 
are necessary to the wholesomeness of the 
dwelling of man. If in the country, one has 
more or less liberty of choice of situation, 
and should, if possible, select high grounds 
for the site of his house. It had better be 
placed on the slope rather than the summit 
of a hill, for the latter will be too exposed 
to wind and storm, while the former will be 
more or less protected, and at the same time 
offer the proper facilities for that great es- 
sential to the healthfulness of a dwelling, 
thorough drainage. With a house thus sit- 
uated, moreover, below the extreme height, 
there will be space of ground behind left for 
the planting of trees to serve as a shelter 
from the heat of summer and the blasts of 
winter. It is a mistake, however, whatever 
may be the picturesque effect, to have trees 
very near the residence. They are reser- 
‘voirs of moisture, and though they may se- 
cure the coolness of shade, they, by intercept- 
ing the air and hindering ventilation, ren- 
der a house unwholesome. Certain trees, as 
he sycamore, elm, beech, and horse-chest- 
nut, are especially interdicted by the expe- 
zienced, while others are deemed allowable, 
as the cedarand various pines and firs, which, 
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being of smaller growth and more meagre fo- 
liage, harbor less moisture, and do not inter- 
fere so much with the circulation of the air. 

No dwelling can be healthful which does 
not receive on its surface, or at least on some 
part of it, the direct rays of the sun. The 
house may be so placed or constructed that 
the glare of light can be subdued or divert- 
ed in such a manner as not to be excessive 
or too intrusive for comfort. The plan fol- 
lowed by some architects of placing the res- 
idence diagonally to the four points of the 
compass is a good one, as by this means the 
rays of the sun will fall aslant upon every 
side of the house, and thus the whole struc- 
ture will have the full benefit of the whole- 
someness of their light, while their glow 
will be less direct upon the windows, and 
their intrusiveness more readily guarded 
against. 

Where there is good artificial drainage it 
matters little what may be the nature of the 
soil upon which the dwelling is situated. 
In the absence, however, of any contrivance 
by art for draining, it becomes a matter of 
the greatest importance to secure the best 
natural substitutes. Gravelly and sandy 
soils are the best, for water passes rapidly 
through them; and clayey and rocky the 
worst, for they hold fast the moisture, and 
allow it with all its impurities to evaporate 
and diffuse its poison throughout and around 
the whole dwelling. There is, in reality, no 
natural substitute for a good artificial drain- 
age, which is, indeed, essential to the whole- 
someness of every house. The exposure in 
our comparatively unsettled country to mi- 
asm is almost unavoidable at times. The 
best temporary expedients for protection 
against its dangers that we know of are 
open windows and blazing fires even during 
the warmest days of spring and autumn. 
Complete drainage, however, is here again 
the only sure remedy to rely upon. 

The inhabitants of large towns are, as re- 
gards the healthfulness of the situation of 
their dwellings, very much at the mercy of 
the municipalities which govern them. If 


. the drainage should be imperfect, the cleans- 


ing of the streets neglected, the water sup- 
ply scanty or unwholesome, and nuisances 
such as soap-boiling, cattle-slanghtering, 
and overcrowded tenement-houses be per- 
mitted, the whole area of the town will be 
but a plague-spot to the infection of which 
every inhabitant will be fatally exposed. 
If, rich and luxurious, he builds a palace in 
the Fifth Avenue, all the perfume of gentil- 
ity and the exclusiveness of fashion will not 
save him from the poison of the foul breath 
engendered in the crowded pens and reeking 
gutters of the slums of the city. 

In the large town there is little opportu- 
nity for the gratification of a taste for natu- 
ral beauty. As for prospect, what more can 
be said for the best situated city houses than 
that “they command an uninterrupted view 
of—of over the way, and they are within 
one minute’s walk of—of the corner of the 
street?” Dick Swiveller with all his flour- 
ish of rhetoric could not heighten the de- 
scription. 

The recognized evils of the ever-increas- 
ing large town are only to be mitigated by 
diffusing as much as possible the inhabit- 
ants, and at the same time perfecting the 
hygienic conditions of their daily life. The 
railroads are doing something toward with- 
drawing the surplus population from the 
festering centres, but the only effectual reli- 
ance is upon a large expansion of the area 
of the populous city by a system of subur- 
ban residences, not for the few rich, but the 
many poor. The price of the land, swollen 
by speculation to an exorbitant degree, is 
unfortunately a practical difficulty for the 
present. This may not, however, continue 
to be in the future, with a juster apprecia- 
tion of the rights of the people at large to 
the enjoyment of the benefits of a value the 
increase of which is essentially due to their 
progress a8 a community, and not to the 
few separate individuals who are sanguine 
enough to anticipate and have the means to 
take advantage of it. In the mean time 
much can be done to prevent the unhealthy 
crowding of a city by excluding from its 
limits all public institutions the interests 
of which can be as well or better served 
without than within. Hospitals for chronic 
diseases of all kinds, boarding-schools, asy- 
lums for the blind, the deaf and dumb, or- 
phans, widows, and all incapables, should, 
not only for the sake of their own but of the 
good of the community at large, be thrust 
far beyond the boundaries of all populous 
towns. 

Where the crowded city admits of a free 
space in front or behind the house it is de- 
sirable to have it, since it secures a proper 
circulation about the structure. It is not 
well, however, to attempt to turn these 
small inclosures into miniature fields or 
gardens. They are better paved with flags 
or tiles, and if flowers and shrubs are desired, 
they can be kept in pots and boxes. Grass 
and exposed earth, large shrubs and trees, 
however pleasing they may be to the senses, 





can only be so in summer, and at all seasons 
they are reservoirs of moisture from which 
the best constructed houses may suffer. 

It is evident that all the inhabitants of a 
city can not have a free choice in regard to 
the situation of their houses, but most, with- 
out doubt, could have control of the inter- 
nal economy of them. This, however, they 
generally, with submissive folly, yield up to 
fashion. Thus they shut up the best rooms 
in their houses and keep the worst for daily 
use. In appropriating the various apart- 
ments to their several services they should 
be guided by those laws of health and com- 
fort laid down in the course of these papers. 
Let them not, for example, deprive them- 
selves of the little sunlight vouchsafed to 
city prisoners because its scant rays shine 
only upon the front-rooms which Fashion in 
one of her caprices has closed, with her seal 
affixed, and refuses to open except on the 
rare occasion of her formal visits. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of some fFellow-Cravelers. 


Y DEAR WALTER,—Do you remember 
the story of the traveler who awoke in 
the night at the inn and heard his room- 
mate remarking that he was very sorry to 
say that his snakes had escaped from the 
box in which he was carrying them, and if 
his neighbor should happen to feel any of 
them, he would be much obliged if he would 
return them? The pleasure of expecting to 
feel them entirely destroyed the desire to 
sleep ; for as Solon in his youth used to say 
that almost every body has a forehead, so 
we may perhaps venture to say that almost 
every body would prefer not to find snakes 
in his bed. In fact, there is no reptile, there 
is perhaps no living thing, which is so gen- 
erally regarded with repulsion as a snake. 
I confess that when I am staying at Mrs. 
Margery’s in the summer, and stroll off into 
the fields and woods, if I come upon a snake 
writhing and gliding away, the wood is no 
longer attractive, and I am very likely to 
turn homeward. My feeling is so strong 
that I sometimes think if Satan did not act- 
ually appear to Eve and offer her an apple, 
yet that the universal repugnance of the 
race to the snake has accepted him as the 
figure of the arch enemy who worked our 
ruin. ’Tis the most hateful thing in na- 
ture; therefore Satan, who hated us, took 
its form. 

I do not insist upon this view, for my 
theology is very apt to get confused. Evi- 
dently the snake was very fascinating to 
our lovely mother Eve, and I am very sure 
that he is so to many of the loveliest of her 
descendants. I constantly stroll into the 
garden and see the old drama. There is 
Eve, young, blooming, beautiful, and her 
eyes are fixed tenderly upon that wretched 
snake, and she evidently thinks him a very 
graceful and a very brilliant being; and if 
I exclaim, “My dear Eve, beware of that 
old serpent!” she looks at me with offense 
in her eyes and dignity in her manner, and 
says that she is surprised by my prejudices, 
and asks me if I think that it is kind to 
fling epithets. Do you suppose, Walter, 
that some women have a natural fondness 
for snakes? 

An old friend of mine used to carry a 
black-snake in his waistcoat, and I haye 
seen him twirl it around his neck like a fur 
boa, and twine it around his wrist like a 
bracelet. And once the gentleman who sat 
next to me in the car said that he had sey- 
eral very beautiful snakes of rare varieties 
in a bandbox by his side, and he asked me 
if I would like to see them. I hastened to 
thank him and decline, and I presently with- 
drew into the next car, saying to myself that 
it was very remarkable that railway com- 
panies allowed snakes to be carried as pas- 
sengers. Probably I said so aloud also, for 
a gentleman with a patch over one eye re- 
marked, as I seated myself, that if I object- 
ed to snakes as fellow-passengers I should 
move on. And when I thanked him, and 
said that I saw none near me, and no boxes 
or baskets in which they were likely to be 
concealed, he replied that I was probably 
not used to seeing them, or I should recog- 
nize them more readily. 

The truth is that he must have concen- 
trated all his powers of vision in one eye, 
for he said to me, sententiously, “‘There’s a 
snake!” As I followed the indication of his 
unpatched eye I saw nobody but Mr. Anguis, 
whom you know very well, and who is a 
very agreeable and accomplished gentleman. 
He is, moreover, very clever, and one of the 
smoothest, sweetest, unangular men of my 
acquaintance. When he saw us he came 
and sat next to us, and we fell into conver- 
sation. I wonder if the cloud really did 
look like a weasel and a whale, or if the 
good old Polonius only thought so because 
the capricious prince insisted so positively 
upon the resemblance! And as Anguis and 
I talked I wondered whether I had always 
been deceived in him, or whether my pres- 
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ent feeling arose from the hint of my neigh- 
bor with the patch over his eye. 

We were speaking of Una, the daughter 
of Mrs. Lyoness, who has come out this win- 
ter; and although his words were of satin, 
they were so smooth, and while he made no 
distinct assertion, it seemed to me that his 
conversation was squeezing her to death. 
There were little hints and insinuations and 
implications, and he all the while smiling 
and soft and low in his tones, until I thought 
of that fair girl as suffocated; and at the 
same moment my neighbor with the patch 
said to me, “ Mr. Bachelor, did you ever see 
an anaconda fed? They give’em doves and 
rabbits.” “For Heaven’s sake open a win- 
dow!” I exclaimed; “’tis frightfully close 
here.” Mr. Anguis remarked, quietly, “Don’t 
you admire snakes? There is a foolish an- 
tipathy toward them in weak minds.” “By 
George!” I again exclaimed, and with ener- 
gy, “my mind is so weak that I believe it is 
breaking up. I left the other car because 
of snakes, and I am afraid that they are in 
this car too.” Mr. Anguis looked at me cu- 
riously and suddenly. Then, leaning over, he 
said something in a whisper to my patched 
neighbor, but I only-heard the words, “ Pos- 
sible? Delirium tremens?” The neighbor 
did not pretend to conceal his reply. “Far 
from it. Probably never so clear-headed as 
at this moment.” 

You see there were snakes in that car. I 
wanted to get out of it, as when I was in the 
woods at Mrs. Margery’s and met one of the 
reptiles, This courtly, well-dressed, smooth- 
tongued young gentleman covering a young 
girl’s fair fame with the slime of suggestion, 
crushing her as the boa crushes the fawn, 
what was he but the old foe? I was sure 
that if Circe had been there he would have 
slunk out of his human form and have 
dropped writhing upon the floor. A few 
evenings afterward I was at the Tilburys’ 
great ball; and as I moved about, listening 
to the exquisite music, and watching the 
loyely ladies gliding and floating in the 
dance, while I in fancy stepped the same 
measures with invisible partners in vanished 
scenes, I happened to be near the conserva- 
tory, and went in. It was dim, but very 
beautiful. The air was rich with mingled 
fragrance and the scent of earth, and my 
foolish old heart began to beat with emo- 
tions and vague hopes and aspirations 
wholly unbecoming my years, when I saw 
under a palm-tree the old, old picture once 
more—the serpent tempting Eve. Mr. An- 
guis was whispering to Una. 

I have already said that my theology is 
very apt to get confused, and therefore it 
is, I suppose, that I fancy Eve could not 
help eating the apple. If Adam had cried 
to her that it was the very Old Nick that 
she was talking with, my theology is in such 
a condition that it does not assure me that 
she would have recoiled. And when I saw 
Una listening with that indefinable droop- 
ing abandonment of utter delight to the 
whisper of Mr. Anguis, I felt with inexpress- 
ible pain that if I had shouted, “Una, you 
are listening to Satan,” she would have re- 
plied precisely as I have told you they al- 
ways do reply, and have reproached me for 
using vehement epithets. I remembered 
what he had said to me of that lovely girl, 
and I saw him wooing her with every art he 
could command. Yet I knew from what he 
had said in the car that if I should cry 
“serpent,” or insist to Mrs. Tilbury that 
there were snakes in the conservatory, An- 
guis would only have to smile, say “ bottle,” 
and touch his head to ruin my reputation 
among the Martha Washingtonians forever. 

Have you remarked that when your mind 
is especially drawn to phenomena, they seem 
constantly to recur? There are, for instance, 
white horses or black cats: if you once be- 
gin to count all that you see, the number 
becomes fabulous instantly. So when the 
mind is once fixed upon snakes, they are 
frightfully many. I met a person of very 
eminent station, and he politely asked me 
to call upon him. I went without thinking 
that he could have any purpose, except to 
show me courtesy; but when I knocked at 
his door he stood cringing, like a snake on 
end, and, ducking and bowing and swaying, 
he introduced me to a group of unclean 
friends. His object was to represent me 
also as his friend. He was slippery and 
treacherous, very silent and very deadly. 
But he is only one of a class, and the whole 
class is composed of most familiar snakes. 

I have decided, therefore, that it is not 
worth while to hope to escape snakes as fel- 
Jow-travelers upon our journey. As Dickens 
says in one of his very last delightful little 
essays that the moral and improving Mr. 
Barlow of Sandford and Merton constantly 
appears to him in the most unexpected 
places and the most unsuspected forms, so 
may I say of snakes. I open my morning 
newspaper—and I am, as you know, very 
friendly to the power and influence of the 
press, ete., etc., and remarkably so whenever 
there is a reporter in the company—and as I 
am proceeding to read the paper I drop it in 
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terror and disgust, for there is a snake in it. 
I saw something which I thought was a fair 
and candid article; I looked along to the 
end, and suddenly I was struck by its poi- 
sonous fang. It was treacherously coiled 
like an innocent ribbon. Suddenly I heard 
the rattle, and with all its force, and to its 
whole length, it darted its poison. Or, again, 
stealthily, unsuspectedly, it embraced its 
prey and, gradually infolding, suffocated it. 
I seat myself in my room with the newest 
romance, and there is an adder in it, hiding 
in beauty as it hides among mossy siones, 
and it poisons my faith in men or women. 
Or I sit and listen enchanted to a tale told 
me with a frank face and a clear eye, and itis 
all false. It is a snake who whispers to me. 

Do not mistake me, Walter, nor think 
that because there are snakes in the wood 
there are not endless and depthless charms 
and glories also. Not even the old original 
serpent has yet subdued the woman, although 
he has been hanging to the tree and tempt- 
ing and tempting from the beginning. In 
one of the old Roman galleries I remember 
the picture of Saint Catherine—is it?—a 
fair, calm saint with tranquil eyes and holy 
brow, who stands placidly upon the serpent. 
Una there under the palm-tree may listen, 
fascinated, and be deceived. There are wom- 
en every where who are sweetly won to their 
own undoing. But woman stands with 
heaven-raised eyes, and her feet upon the 
snake. Amen, and amen! 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING MILLINERY. 

ee first importations of spring millinery in- 

dicate what milliners call a ‘‘ straw season.” 
Aside from the straw bonnets that always ap- 
pear with April and May, there are quantities 
of straw trimmings to be used in many instances 
in lieu of ribbons and laces. The newest feat- 
ures among these are mixtures of straw and jet 
in ornaments and leaves to be placed in flower 
clusters. There are also straw laces, curled 
straw braids, cords and tassels of straw, thick 
ruches, buttons, anchors, and garniture of vari- 
ous designs made of very white and of pale buff 
straw. 

BONNET SHAPES. 


Spring bonnets are larger than those of the 
winter. The crown is well defined, square, and 
high enongh to hold a towering coiffure. Flat 
and rolled brims are both imported; it is proba- 
ble that flat brims will be fashionable, as rolled 
coronets have been worn for several seasons. 
‘There are also many half-and-half brims that 
have rolled fronts and recede in the back. The 
Rabagas of straw is again imported; Parisian 
ladies of any age from fifty years down now 
wear this jaunty sailor bonnet perched far back 
on the head. Most of the new shapes may be 
used either as a round hat or bonnet; a pair of 
strings tied under the chin are all that is neces- 
sary for the change. 

Soft, pliable, smooth straws are the handsom- 
est bonnets shown, but there are also some fanci- 
ful lace-like braids, and the serviceable rough- 
and-ready straw. First choice among smooth 
braids is the fine English Dunstable; less ex- 
pensive than this is écru chip, fine, soft, and the 
natural color of the straw, which is far prettier 
than the chalk white of bleached chip. There 
are also ornamental straws embroidered with 
black. Among colored straws are sage green 
and stylish olive tints; also serviceable shades 
of nut brown for traveling hats. 


THE LYNETTE. 


A pretty round hat that will take the place of 
the Dolly Varden hat of last summer is called 
the Lynette, after ‘Tennyson’s latest heroine, 
The brim is ‘tip-tilted” like Lynette’s nose; 
the crown is half-high and square; the trim- 
ming is a thick ruche of straw around the 
crown, with a tassel on one side, a rose and 
leaves in front, and a lace border of straw on 
the edge. Rustic straws of rough surface and 
the soft écru chips are used for these summer 
garden hats. Ladies will wear the Lynette as 
a bonnet by placing it far back on the head and 
tying down the sides ; little children and school- 

irls will use it as a hat to shade the forehead. 
Tae Leghorn flats will be worn again. 

A stylish round hat for city wear is the Castil- 
ian. This has a tall sloping crown like the brig- 
and hats, and a narrow brim that is turned up 
high on one side. This shape has been very 
popular during the winter, and is becoming to 
slender oval faces. It is shown in Tuscan braids, 
in Swiss linen braids, and in écru chip. 


MATERIALS FOR TRIMMING. 


A new material for trimming is a soft, heav- 
ily repped silk, called gros de Suez. It is shown 
in very light bronze tints, serpent-color, the blue- 
gray smoke shades, and large quantities of tur- 
quoise blue and peacock colors are imported. 
‘This will be used for scarfs, folds, and soft pleat- 
ings in a very effective way. ‘There are also in- 
dications of a revival of thin light fabrics for 
trimming, such as stamped crapes and embossed 
gauzes, Among these is a pretty frosted crape, 
transparent, pliable, and with a crinkle like 
China crape; the gauzes are in various designs 
of stripes, reps, and armure figures; the em- 
bossed gauzes are sprinkled with tiny patterns 
imitating embroidery. 


FLOWERS. 


Ledves and flowers of straw in clusters, with 
long fern leaves of finely cut jet, are the newest 





ornaments for spring bonnets. These straw and 
jet leaves also appear with flowers of natural col- 
ors. ‘The Watteau cluster has a large pink rose, 
blue forget-me-nots, slender jet leaves, and straw 
ferns. Another new feature is oxidized leaves, 
giving a silvery, metallic appearance to all fo- 
liage. This is a ‘‘reform against nature” that 
will scarcely be as popular as the beautiful au- 
tumn leaves and the highly colored tropical fo- 
liage that are now so admirably represented in 
artificial flowers. ‘The unusual quantities of 
blue flowers imported add weight to the rumor 
that blue is again to be a leading color. These 
are in the most delicate shades, such as tur- 
quoise, bleu-clair, and ciel; among them are 
sweet-pea clusters, sprays of blue convolvuli 
tipped with faintest rose, and double hyacinths. 
A new parure is a bandeau of oxidized berries 
and leaves, with a single full-blown rose and 
many closed buds for the top of the bonnet, with 
a trailing spray of buds and silvered leaves, 
Tea-roses are mounted in the same way; those 
pale salmon-tinted roses will be fashionably used 
on straw bonnets that are trimmed with black 
net, dotted all over with tiny straw buttons, 
Another bandeau is a luxurious growth of ivy 
leaves with fine white flowers; bunches of white 
daisies, yellow primroses, and field flowers are 
shown; there are mammoth roses in profusion, 
and bouquets of roses of varied hues—crimson, 
pink, yellow, and white. 

Ornaments of oxidized silver are popularly 
worn in Paris, and will be offered for favor here. 
Veil pins of this metal are fashionable in the 
shape of blocks, darts, and arrows. 


SPRING SUITS. 


The first suits imported for spring are moss 
green, vert-de-gris, écru, and violet shades, and 
the fabrics are poplins, pongees, and soft wool- 
en stuffs. ‘They consist of a postilion basque, 
with revers behind instead of pleats, and large 
Dolman sleeves. The upper skirts have very 
short aprons, or else are plain breadths attached 
to the back breadths of the lower skirt, and 
rounded off to the belt in front, displaying the 
elaborately trimmed front breadths of the lower 
skirt. ‘The latter arrangement has the effect of 
a polonaise, and similar suits are made with real 
polonaises. Two shades appear in these cos- 
tumes, and the novelty is to use a very light and 
very dark shade instead of tints that differ slight- 
ly, as was formerly the fashion. The founda- 
tion of spring suits is of the lightest shade, while 
the darkest shade of the same color appears in 
the conspicuous revers, the vest, pockets, and 
the bias bands, many folds, and pipings that 
compose the trimming. For instance, pale vert- 
de-gris is trimmed with deepest olive, écru with 
chestnut brown, and pearl-color with darkest 
violet. Insertions of écru or else white yak lace 
are laid flatly on the dark bands of trimming, 
and a similar edging of lace finishes the dark 
bindings of the flounces. Polonaises with basque 
backs are largely imported on the model suits. 
Vests will continue in fashion both on basques 
and polonaises. New dresses have the aprons 
of oyer-skirts arranged in lengthwise puffs, and 
there will be another attempt to make pufis pop- 
ular for trimming. Hitherto they have found 
little favor, except as a garniture for the thin 
fabrics of evening dresses. Redingotes, it is 
said, will become very large garments, worthy 
to be named after the riding-coats and great- 
coats of our forefathers. They have immense 
yevers turned up from the lowest corner of their 
skirt fronts, and attached on each side to a belt 
that crosses the back from side seam to side 
seam, but does not appear in the front of the 
garment. ‘These revers disclose facings of a dif- 
ferent shade from the body of the redingote; 
when the garment is made of striped or dotted 
inaterials the revers is of solid color. 

A model suit is an écru pongee, trimmed with 
chestnut silk and white yak lace. ‘The elab- 
orately trimmed front breadths have a wide flat- 
ly pleated flounce and many semicircular bands 
of brown silk covered with white insertion; a 
three-sided revers of brown silk trims the sec- 
ond breadths, while the back has a group of 
narrow flounces. ‘The round open-front upper 
skirt is long behind and very slightly draped. 
The short jaunty basque has brown revers be- 
hind and a Marie Antoinette collar. The wide 
flowing sleeves are pointed in Dolman fashion. 

A second costume is of blue-gray poplin. The 
back of the skirt is trimmed to the belt with 
clusters of bias gathered flounces, made three in 
a bunch, and finished on the lower edge by an 
inch-wide hem turned up on the outside and or- 
namented with a piping of a darker shade. The 
front is trimmed to the knee with flounces, and 
has a round apron formed of lengthwise puffs 
separated by darker pipings. ‘The basque has a 
yest in front with revers behind. 

Another feature in shaded dresses for spring 
will be the use of a bright color in contrast with 
two extreme shades of a quiet color. This is 
prettily illustrated in a silk dress that forms part 
of a trousseau just completed. The dress is of a 
pale fade tint called Ophelia, and the trimmings 
are darkest olive brown and very light blue silk. 
The flounces on the demi-train are edged with 
pipings of blue and olive. The front of the 
over-skirt is open, square, and double, and is 
bordered by tiny folds of the two colors, ‘The 
long back breadths of the over-skirt have revers, 
and are joined by olive bows lined with blue, and 
tied with an Ophelia knot. ‘he corsage has a 
belt in front, while the back is a basque. Around 
the neck is a Marie Antoinette collar and two 
standing ruffles of Valenciennes. Pretty bows 
of the three tints of the dress trim the front, 
back, and sleeves. . 

The wedding dress of this trousseau is white 
faille, trimmed with round point flounces and 
garlands of orange flowers. A large revers of 
silk and a garland is down each side of the 
skirt; on the back breadths is a sash of doubled 


silk hanging in large loops, and a cluster of flow- 
ers with trailing sprays. The half-low square 
corsage is pointed in front and has a basque 
back. ‘The bertha is of tulle and lace, and a 
jabot of point lace ornaments the front. A 
flounce of tulle placed under the lace serves to 
develop the design. Tulle veil, and a coronet 
wreath of half-blown buds with one long spray. 
‘The dress worn by the bride’s mother is pale 
blue silk with a tunic of point appliqué lace, and 
wide silk flounces, on which are placed narrow- 
er lace flounces. The corsage has two corded 
points in front and a basque behind. Sleeves 
poe below the elbow, with rufiles of silk and 
ce, 
SPRING PERCALES AND LINENS. 

The soft-finished percales noted at the whole- 
sale houses are now displayed in retail stores, 
and are readily sold even at this early season. 
The first choice is the Napoleon blue percale, 
with white polka dots, marked 35 cents a yard. 
This is as soft as foulard, and is often mistaken 
for it. It is precisely the same on both sides, 
and ladies who bought it in Paris last year say 
it washes well. Foulard-percales of solid gray, 
écru, or brown grounds have bright borders in 
Cashmere colors and designs. ‘These are to be 
used as flounces on the skirt and polonaise. 
Price 40 cents a yard. A thinner quality for 35 
cents has gray grounds with white arabesque bor- 
ders. White percales with blue pencil stripes 
have wider blue stripes for-borders. French 
batiste lawn, at 25 cents a yard, has inch stripes 
of white and brown strewn with tiny chintz 
figures. Linen lawns are in the stereotyped 
stripes and dashes of color, and are sold for 25 
cents a yard. 

BALL DRESSES. 


‘The most beautiful ball dresses of the winter 
were seen at the Infants’ Asylum and Charity 
balls. Rose-color was worn in profusion, also 
tea-rose, yet white has lost nothing of its pres- 
tige. Some of the handsomest dresses were of 
white faille with embroidery, lace, black velvet, 
and flowers: and the lightest, airiest toilettes 
were white tulle with embroidered over-skirts of 
tulle or gauze. The garlands of flowers, the 
mammoth roses, the crimson and white camel- 
lias, and the embrowned foliage were really 
works of art. White tulle dresses have a foun- 
dation of coarse tulle, and on this there is around 
the bottom of the skirt a side-pleated flounce of 
tulle edged with a wide satin fold. From this 
flounce to the belt the back breadths are trimmed 
with large loose puffs, or else box-pleatings of 
doubled tulle, or perhaps alternate puffs and 
pleated ruffles. In front are lengthwise puffs 
and an embroidered tulle apron, The garlands 
are arranged in most diverse fashion, each side 
of the dress being differently trimmed. One of 
the most admired dresses of the season is black 
tulle with crimson camellias and a crimson sash. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
bonnets, to Messrs. WorTHINGTON & SMITH; 
for dresses, to Miss Switzer; and Mrs. Con- 
NELLY; and for materials, to Messrs. ARNOLD, 
Constante, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and 
James M‘Crurry & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


SPEAKER Biarne is not only a gallant man, 
but when he has the intent to do a nice thing, 
goes about it with a directness and vim that bring 
success. Last week he left the Speaker’s chair, 
took the floor, introduced, advocated, and press- 
ed to a successful vote a bill granting a pension 
of fifty dollars a month to the widow of the late 
Surgeon R. C. Woop, a daughter of the late 
President ZACHARY Taytor. She is the only 
person of the lineage of General TayLor who 
ever received any benefit from the government 
of ae oo States. aden OPAL Ga 

—Loursa Kine, a mi ugusta, Georgia, 

emulous of the fame of Mr. Berau, is deine 
the laws for preventing cruelty to animals in 
that city, and is lobbying for special bills with 
the skill and pertinacity of a Washington vet- 
eran. 
—The stature of the Emperor and princes of 
Germany is as follows: The height of the Em- 
peror is five feet ten inches three lines: that of 
the Prince Imperial, five feet eleven inches; that 
of Prince CHaRxxs, five feet nine inches; that 
of Prince FREDERICK CHARLEs, five feet seven 
inches one line; that of Prince ALBRECHT, Jun., 
six feet four inches. The late Prince ALBRECHT 
was five feet eleven inches tall, Bismarck is 
five feet eleven inches. 

—Mrs. J. BELLAMY HENDERSON, of Baltimore, 
proposes to see if certain caitiffs in England can 
defraud her of a round million of dollars left to 
her in London four years gc . Itis the old story 
—a wicked trustee. Mrs. H. has employed REv- 
ERDY JOHNSON and E. M. Yercer as her coun- 
sel, who have associated with them Jupau P. 
Bengamin, of London, formerly Confederate Sec- 
retary of State. She is an attractive and accom- 
plished lady, speaking several languages, and an 
accomplished musician. 

—Miss JENNIE Couiins, of Boston, is impress- 
ed with the beautiful and bold idea’ of startin, 
an establishment which shall be half hotel hal 
college, where cooks may go through special 
courses, and all classes of domestics graduate 
in their several degrees, 

—Lady BurbertT-Covrrs seems to be inces- 
sant in works of beneficence. We now hear of 
her SREY & sewing school of two hundred 
perl in Spitalfields, and a night school in 

horeditch, where she made a speech to the 
street Arabs whom she hopes to benefit. 

—Asp-EL-KaDER, the famous Arab, who so 
long and successfully fought the French in Al- 

eria, is seriously ill. After warring inst the 

rench for more than ten years, with indomita- 
ble bravery and varying fortune, he was at length 
vanquished and taken prisoner in 1841, and was 
held as a captive in France until 1852, when he 
was released, and took up his residence in the 
East. He has always been regarded as the model 
type of the Arab chieftain. His personal ap- 
pearance is thus described: ‘His stature is 
above the middle height, his head beautifully 
shaped, and his black beard and hair-form, # 





striking contrast to his garments of white wool. 
His hands are of the most graceful form, and 
white as a woman’s, and his whole aspect is one 
of grace and dignity.” 

—Madame Nixsson-Rovzaup, at an evening 
party given recently in St. Petersburg, perform- 
ed upon the banjo given to her by Dr. DorEmus, 
of this city. She “took the house.” 

—Mrs. CHARLES SUMNER busies herself abroad 
in works of benevolence, giving large portions 
of her time to attending and nursing ladies of 
American families, who from sickness or other 
mishap have fallen into distress. 

—IsaBELLA BRusH, one of our bright Ameri- 
can girls, has been performing in opera with 
great success in Florence. Crowded houses. In 
society she is also much courted, and is on terms 
of respectful tenderness with numberless mar- 
chesas and daughters thereof. 

—Speaking of Presidents of the United States, 
some monger in personal history has ferreted. 
out the following: WasnineTon, the first Presi- 
dent, had no children. He was re-elected. JoHN 
Apams, the second President, had children—sons 
and daughters. He was not re-elected. THomas 
JEFFERSON, his successor, had no sons, but two 
daughters. He was rechosen. The fourth Presi- 
dent, James Manison, like WASHINGTON, had no 
children. He was re-elected. The fifth, James 
Monroe, had a daughter, but no son. He was 
President eight years. After him came JOHN 
Quincy Apams, who had children—sons and, 
we think, daughters. He failed of re-election. 
The seventh President, ANDREW Jackson, had 
the fate of WasHINGTON and Mapison in having 
no descendants, and being re-elected. Martin 
Van Buren, the eighth President, had sons, 
and was continued in office only a single term. 
General WitLiaM H. Harrison, his successor, 
had children of both sexes. e died in one 
month after his inauguration. After him came 
Joun TyLeR, who had a family of sons and 
daughters. He was an aspirant for the Presi- 
dency, but was defeated. Then came James K. 
Poixk, whose domestic condition was that of 
WasHINGTON, Mapison, and Jackson—he had 
no children. General Taytor, who followed 
him, died in office in fifteen months after his 
accession. He had both sons and daughters. 
The thirteenth President, MrLLaRD FiLLMog, 
had adaughterandason. He was not re-elect 
FRANKLIN Pierce, when he came to the Presi- 
dential chair, was a childless man. So also was 
the fifteenth President, James BucHANAN, who 
was a bachelor. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, who suc- 
ceeded him, had three sons, and was twice chosen 
President. ANDREW JOHNSON had children of 
both sexes, and was not re-elected. GRanT has 
both sons and daughters, and is chosen for the 
second term. 

—For the first time in the history of Wiseon- 
sin, a United States Senator has been re-elected 
without the intervention of a caucus—Senator 
Howe having just had that honor, He received 
all the Republican and=five or six Democratic 
votes. We think also that this is the first in- 
stance where such a thing has occurred in any 
State in the Union. 

—Davin Bartey, of Somerset County, Maine, 
is the oldest postmaster in New Seat) having 
been appointed under ApAms in 1828, 

Mie CLEMENTINA Tompxins, of Baltimore, 
has taken a studio in Paris, and is working ha! 
to fulfill the hopes formed from her first efforts. 
She is a pupil of Bounat, who thinks highly of 
her talents. 

—The Princess of Wales has triumphed over 
the disability which caused her friends so much 
anxiety several years ago, and on New-Year’s 
Day accomplished a ride of thirty-six miles ina 
fox-hunt, returning home in good condition. 

—Mrs. Fisuer, of Harrisonville, New Hamp- 
shire, has enough to be happy with—viz., a 
dear little boy, five years old, who weighs one 
hundred and thirty pounds. What a pudgy lit- 
tle rascal he must be! 

—Herr BELLAcHINO, who is to Berlin what 
Burrz is all along shore in this country, hag 
been astonishing the Berliners by his sleight-of- 
hand tricks, playing nightly to crowded houses ; 
and, in connection with his art, a good story is 
told. Herr B. had a great desire to become ma- 

‘ician to the court, and in order to accomplish 
Eis wish sought an interview with Kaiser Wie 
HELM. ‘Admitted into the Emperor's presence, 
he stated the object of his visit. The Emperor 
told him his desire should be Sanit if he could 
do any thing at all unusual. Thereupon he re- 
quested the Emperor to tuke a pen and write 
what he wished him to do. Kaiser WILHELM 
turned to his writing-desk, took up his custom- 
ary pen, dipped it into the ink, and essayed to 
write; but with all his force and power the nen 
could not be made to form a letter. He laid it 
down, and tried a second with no better effect. 
Herr BELLACHINO then said, “ Try a third, your 
majesty, and write, BELLACHINO is appointed 
court ana Sines The Emperor tried. a third 

en, and it instantly wrote as freely as usual; 

laughing, he threw it down, and assured the 
ician his wish was granted. 

—Governor Cooks, of the District of Colum- 
bia, was recently addressed by a lady, who said, 
“Governor, you have made sondern improyve- 
ments in our pavements. Even in winter one 
can almost wear slippers.” ‘If they would 
vote appropriations, madam, and stop criti- 
cism, your pretty feet should kiss velve only.” 
The lady rejoined, ‘Give my sex the suffrage, 
Governor, and you shall have millions where 
you now get doilars.” “If you should put that 
declaration in your platform, madam, they would 
neyer yote you the su: 

—The oldest man now living is believed to be 
José Martius CouTinHo, of Rio Janeiro, Bra- 
zil, who, from the census report, is one hundred 
and seventy-nine years old. His mental facul- 
ties are perfect, though he is stiff in the knees. 
He remembers the notable facts of the 
of Dom Joxn Y. and the subsequent doms and 
domas. The old party has forty-two children 
by six wives, and counts one hundred and twen- 
ty-three grandchildren, eighty-six great-grand- 
children, and twenty-three great-great grand- 
children. 

—Archbishop Bayiry, of Baltimore, talks 
manfully on the subject of tippling. He says 
that ‘‘a real inspection of liquors would destroy 
two-thirds of our intemperance. Any real good 
government should enforce such an inspection, 
or stop the sale altogether, because the objec 
of Goverment is to protect the lives of citizens, 
and while it enforces stringent laws against the 
sale, yed vegetables, it is far more impor- 
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Alphabet with next p., 1 ste. on 


xy: * . the following p. 
Vignettes in White | oe of both ste 


Embroidery. together, throwing 
See illustration on p.132. | the thread over 

Tuese letters are | once, * 3 ch., 1 
suitable for marking | leaflet of 3 tc. work- 
handkerchiefs, pillow- | ed off together, 
cases, etc., and are | throwing the thread 
worked on fine linen, | over once, on the 
batiste, Swiss muslin, | same p., 3 ch., 1 
or nansook, in straight | stc. again on the p. 
satin and half-polka | on which the last 
stitch, with embroid- | stc. and the leaflet 
ery cotton. The dot- | have been  cro- 
ted parts of the design | cheted, 1 stc. on the 
figures are overcast | next p., work this 
closely, and filled with | and the preceding 
back stitches; inside | stc. off together, 
of the open-work parts | throwing the thread 
work wheels with fine | over once, repeat 
thread. Forthestriped | from +, always go- 
foundation of such in- | ing forward, and, 
itials as are entirely inclosed in an edge insert Swiss | finally, work 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first 2 ste. 
muslin or nansook, in case the foun- worked off together in this round. 
dation material is linen; but if the After working the requisite number 
foundation material is Swiss muslin of’such rosettes, join them, as shown 
or nansook, insert lace. by the illustration, with two rounds 


as follows: 1st round.—1 de. (double 
Tatted and Crochet crochet) on the 3 ch. behind the next 
Corners gs Borders ae leaflet of the rosette, > 5 ch., 
OVveriets, etc. 6 
1 and 2: 














































1 sc. on the following 3 ch., 
seven times alternately 5 ch. 
and 1 sc. on the next 3 ch. of 
the rosette, 5 ch., 1 de. on the 
following 8 ch., 1 de. on the 
8 ch. behind a leaflet of a new 
rosette, and repeat from >. 
2d round.—One cross double crochet, for this work 1 qc. (quadruple crochet) 
on the 5 ch. before the last de. of a rosette; > only half finish this qc., and 
work 1 stc. on the first 5 ch. of the next rosette, then finish the qe., throwing 
the thread over three times, 1 ch. and 1 ste. on the middle of the qc., which 
completes the cross double crochet, 1 ch., 1 de. on the next 5 ch., 2 ch., 1 sde. 
(short double crochet) on the following 5 ch., 1 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch. 
scallop, twice alternately 2 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch. scallop, 1 ch., 1 sde. 
on the following 5 ch., 2 ch., 1 de. on the next ch. scallop, 1 ch., 1 qe. 
on the following ch. scallop, and repeat from *. Work these two rounds 
on the other side of the rosettes also, and work the corners as shown by 
the illustration. Now crochet an edge on both sides of the insertion in 
inner edge of the border work 1 sc. (single crochet) on the p. at the the following four rounds: Ist round.—All in sl. 2d round.—x 2 tc., 
point of a ring of one of the See *6 ch, (chain stitch), 1 sc. on VAY i } separated by 1 ch. and an interval of 1 st., on the next and the third 
the p. at the point mar AVN wan? \ \ i following st. of the preced- 
of the following i p } ing round, 1 ch., then wind 
ring, 3 ch., 1 leaf- the thread about the needle 
let on the joining once, take up the middle 
picot between the vein of each of the preced- 
ring just referred ing 2 te. on the needle, 
to and the follow- work 1 de. on the second 
ing ring; this leaf- following st. of the preced- 
let consists of 3 te. ing round, wind the thread 
(treble crochet), about the needle, work off 
which are not work- the next three loops on the 
ed off separately, needle together, and finish 
but together. Now the te., then 1 ch., pass over 
work a similar leaf- 1 st., and repeat from >. 
let on the p. at the 3d round.—Allin sl. 4th 
point of the ring round.—Always alternate- ? 
last referred to, and ly 6 de. separated each by Fig. 4.Fouxpation or Kxrrmye- 
at the same time 1 ch. on 1 ch. of the pre- NEEDLE Gise.—FuLL SIZE. 


te ceding round, and pass over 
point of a ring of Netrep axp Croc! Batt Ner. 5 st. ; work off the first and 


a new rosette, by last de. of two scallops together, throwing the thread over once. Run 
which both rosettes are held together. Work a leaflet as before on the joining picot velvet ribbon through the insertion as shown by the illustration. 
between the ring last referred to and the following ring, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the following Netted and Crochet Ball Net. 


p. at the point of the ring, and repeat from +. The corners of the border are formed ee 3 2 
as shown by the illustration. On this round crochet six rounds more, observing the Tuts ball net is worked in diagonal netting with gray thread and red Saxony wool 
illustration. When the seven rounds referred to have also been crocheted on the other on a netting mesh four-fifths of an inch ir circumference. Make a foundation of 24 
free outer edge of the rosettes, run black or colored silk, or velvet ribbon, through the stitches with thread, close it in a ring, anc on this work with thread also 7 rounds, then 
round of leaflets on both sides of the insertion. Fic. 3.—PAsTesoarp 2 rounds with red wool. In the first red round work 3 st. (stitch) on every st., so that 
Fig. 2.—For this corner work, first, the requisite number of Marguerite rosettes sep- ¥ ae rr this round counts 72 st. Without chan ing the number of stitches now work 8 rounds 
arately. For each rosette work with coarse tatting cotton one ring of 1 ds., 11 times mi F ees gray, 2 rounds red, 10 rounds gray, 4 -ounds red, the last of these on a netting mesh 
alternately 1 p. OD two-fifths of an inch in circumference. On each st. of this round crochet with red wool 
two-fifteenths of I point of 1 sc. 
an inch long and Gingle crochet), 
2 ds., then 1 p., 1 sde. (short dou- 
1 ds. Tie the ble crochet), 3 
beginning and de. (double cro- 
end of the thread chet), 1 sde., 1 
together. On sc. Through the 
this ring crochet gray strip eight 
with finer cot- rounds wide 
ton one round as draw red worst- 
follows: 1 ste. ed braid two- 
(short treble cro- fifths of an inch 
chet, throwing wide in thepoint- 
the thread over ed design shown 
twice) on the by the illustra- 
tion; lay the 


Fig. 1.—For this corner 
work, first, the requisite 
number of tatted rosettes 
with tatting cotton, No. 80, 
with one shuttle only, as 
follows: One ring of 6 ds. (double stitch—that is, one stitch left, one stitch 
right) and three times alternately 1 p. (picot), 6 ds., > after a thread inter- 
val of three-quarters of an inch work a similar ring, which, however, instead 
of forming the first p., is fastened on the last p. of the preceding ring. Re- 
peat six times more from >. In working the last ring, however, instead of 
forming the last p., fasten to the first p. of the first ring, then fasten the 
working thread, after a thread interval of three-quarters of an inch, on 
the first ring where its row of stitches is closed. The joining threads 
of the circle of rings thus formed are darned in point de reprise, ob- 
serving the illustration. Crochet the separate rosettes together with 
tatting cotton, No. 80, in the following manner: Ist round.—On the 


Fig. 2.—Tatrep anp Crocuer CorneR 


Fig. 1.—Tatrep anp Crocuer Corner 
oF BorpER FOR COVERLETS, ETO. 


or Borper For CovERLETs, ETC. 





‘Tapestry Desicn For Cicar-Caszs, 
BaskKETs, ETC. 


Description of Symbols: @ Light Green; ® Black; © Gray; 
Pie Crystal, © Milk, © Chalk, © Steel Beads: ¥3 on the p. at the 





i Fig. 2.—Knrrrina-neepie Case. 
Fig. 1.—Kyrrtinc-neevie Case. Crosxp. 


Oren.—[See Figs. 2-4.] 
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braid in a pleat at the extremity of each point, 
and fasten it with red silk. Darn the gray 
rounds above and below the two red rounds 
edging the pointed strip, each with red worsted 
in point de reprise. Small tassels of red wool, 
the heads of which are trimmed with a card- 
board ring covered with red, ornament the net 
as shown by the illustration. A larger tassel 
and a card-board ring two-fifths of an inch wide 
and two inches in diameter, covered in a similar 
manner, are set on the middle of the net at the 
bottom. Finally, draw red worsted braid through 
the first red round on the upper edge of the net, 
for closing. 


Tapestry Design for Cigar-Cases, etc. 
See illustration on page 133. 


'Turs design is worked on canvas with beads, silk, or 
worsted. ‘he colors are selected as shown by the do- 
scription of symbols. 


Knitting-needle Case, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 133. 


‘Ts case is made of canvas, ornamented with em- 
peoldecy, of zephyr worsted in different colors, and 
lined with red cashmere. Work on a piece of canvas 
nine inches and one-fifth long and oe it inches wide 
the foundation shown by Fig. 4, with red and Bray 
zephyr worsted in three shades each. In embroider- 
ing care must be taken that the coarser threads of the 
canvas run crosswise. Any kind of canvas may be 
used. aye eons the embroidery, interline it 
with net, line it, and bind it on the edge with silk rib- 

an inch wide, in doing which at the same 

time sew in the side pieces seven inches and three- 
quae long and an inch and three-quarters wide; 
ese are made of a double layer of cashmere. Sew 
through these pieces at a distance of half an inch from 
the upper edge, in order to make a shirr for the cords 
and tassels. Fasten the flat pieces of pasteboard in- 
tended to hold the knitting-needles on the inside of 
the case as shown by Fig. 1. These needle-holders, 
which are shown full sized in the illustration Fig. 3, 
are made of pastel and cashmere, and fastened on 
the lining of the case in the manner shown in Fig. 1. 

the case with a button and loop for closing. 


Border for Curtains, etc.—Swiss Application 
on Lace. 


See {Iustration on page 133. 

‘Ts border is worked, according to the purpose for 
which it is designed, on coarse or fine lace in Swiss ap- 
plication. The embroidery is worked with fine white 
embroidery cotton, in half polka and satin stitch. Cut 
away the Swiss muslin between the design figures, ob- 
sorviag the illustration. 





A WHITE WOOD. 


‘Tre wood is white with feathered fans of snow, 
And with the burden barren boughs are bent; 
And when the frosty winter wind doth blow, 
A pearly dust unto the path is sent: 
And the stream lies dead 
In an icy bed; 
But fairies have covered her brow with beads, 
And hung crystal crowns on willows and weeds: 
And in the spring 
Throstles shall sing, 
And daisies shall dot the green of the grass, 
For girls and for boys to pluck as they pass; 
And the stream shall awake 
To rejoice in the day, 
And with love-langhter shake 
All the flowers on its way; 
And there shall be clusters of red and white May— 
A fair moon by night and a fine sun by day. 


But the wide wood is white 
In this time of blight, 

And the sun is but showing 
A shadow of light, 

And the darkness is growing 
Before it is night. 


A sadness doth fill 
The dale and the hill— 
The robin seems chill 
In the tree that is black, 
In the wood that is still; 
And white in a swoon 
Sun sinks, and the mocn 
Is beginning to float 
Like a pale phantom boat; 
And the cottage smoke curls up in a dream 
Of despair and of doom, 
And is lost in the gloom 
That gathers and reddens the fire-light gleam. 


Let a leave this white wood, and thoughts that are 
. re, 
For ‘the warmth of the hearth and the flame of the 





MURPHY’S MASTER. 


Br JAMES PAYN, 


Author of “A Woman’s Vengeance,” “Bred in the 
Bone,” ““Won—Not Wooed,” “Carlyon’s 
Year,” “One of the Family,” etc. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE CABIN PASSENGERS. 


“Mr. Kavanacu on board! is i - 

ible,” excloimol Rebece That is incred. 

“*T can’t help that,” returned Maguire; ‘‘I 

can only repeat that it is the fact. I saw him 
with my own eyes to-day, I think I may even 
promise that you shall see him with yours to- 
morrow.” 

“But the police—” commenced Chesney. 

“Oh! you believe in the police, do you?” in- 
terrupted the other, contemptuously, “and yet 
talk of things being ‘incredible.’ For my part, 
Ihave been in a ship before in which there was 

“one, too many’ on board, and that was ‘the 
devil himself. ‘The present incident, therefore, 
sinks into insignificance.” 

__ it was certain that Mr. Maguire was not jok- 
ing; he never did joke, after the fashion of his 
compatriots, but used a certain staidness of 
speech and manner, sometimes, as in the case of 
the police galley, diversified by ferocity. 

“*You are wondering who I am, young fel- 
low,” continued he, “and since I have promised 
to satisfy a reasonable curiosity, I will tell you. 
I would not tell every body, mind you (nor even 
you, for that matter, if we were not well out in 
the blue water) ; but you are a lad of spirit, and 
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Tlike you. With your wits and pluck, you would 
make a figure in the world, if it was not for your 
slavish respect for people in high places.” 

‘*T was not aware that I entertained a slavish 
respect for any man,” answered Robert, some- 
what haughtily, for his youthful pride was 
touched. 

** Nevertheless, it is so,” continued Maguire, 
coolly. ‘You are frightened at the very shad- 
ow of so-called authority ; any Jack-in-office has 
only to ery out, ‘In the king’s name,’ and you 
dare not lift your voice against him, far less your 
finger. Yet kings, and such-like, would have no 
existence but for the dullness of mankind. It 
pleases the great mass of the world to make be- 
lieve to worship stupidity, and to exalt it above 
independence and energy ; for then, let the cley- 
er fellows do their best, they can never get to 
the top of the tree.” 

“T think I see what you mean,” said Robert, 
thoughtfully ; ‘‘yet what is the feeling toward 
the young master, as they call him, by which our 
friends down yonder”—he pointed to the deck 
below—“ are actuated, but this same worship of 
an accidental distinction ? What is the posses- 
sion of ‘ the old blood’ but an accident of birth ?” 

“Quite true, my young friend. You might 
have even added (had you known it), ‘ How is 
it that you yourself are called ‘‘ Mister Maguire,” 
when there is no difference of present fortune 
between yourself and the poorest of your com- 
panions, but only that once upon a time your fa- 
ther held a bit of the land which he inherited by 
no merit ofhis own?’ Well, the explanation of 
it is easy: these poor fellows are a parcel of 
fools.” 

‘* Perhaps,” observed Robert, shrugging his 
shoulders ; “ still, there must be something in it. 
Murphy, for instance, would lay down his life 
for the young master.” 

“* Very true; but that is because Murphy is 
the greatest fool of them all. Now, J like ‘the 
young masther,’ as they call him, too, and would 
go as far to serve him, perhaps, as any of his 
poor besotted idolaters; but then I like him for 
his own sake. He is a fine fellow, and might 
have gone far even in his own country at one 
time, only luck was against him. Now Murphy 
would admire him just the same if he were a 
miser or a coward, such as Louis was. By-the- 
bye”—here the speaker looked at his companion 
with great significance—‘‘do you know about 
Louis?” 

“‘T think I have heard it said that he was 
dead,” said Robert ; ‘‘ that is all.” 

“ Ah, well; then that is enough. We are al- 
ready getting out of our reckoning. I promised 
to tell you something of my own life, which has 
nothing to do with Mr. Louis Kavanagh’s death, 
poor devil. My father was a squireen in ‘Tip- 
perary, as his fathers had been before him for 
many a generation. It was very creditable of 
them to go on succeeding their ancestors so reg- 
ularly, and getting drunk in the same parlor with 
such assiduity ; but life of that sort was too re- 
spectable for me, and on the occasion of a certain 
domestic difficulty (we were both wrong, and very 
drunk), I cut the paternal cable, and ran away 
to sea. You ran away from home yourself, 
young fellow, did you not ?” 

“I did,” said Robert, gravely ; ‘‘ but it was to 
avoid my step-father’s ill treatment.” 

‘*No apology is requisite to me, my lad,” said 
Maguire, frankly. ‘‘I like a lad that runs away 
from home. What are ease and comfort at that 
age compared to independence ?” 

‘* Nay, pray do not imagine that I left them 
when I left my home,” explained Robert. “It 
was but a cottage, and my step-father but a 
gamekeeper.” 

“*Then where did you learn your fine words 
and your good figuring 7” 

“* At the village school. It seemed to me that 
learning was the only thing that could get me out 
of a condition that was very unpleasant, and so 
I worked hard at my books.” 

‘* Ah, that’s bad,” observed Mister Maguire, 
deprecatingly. ‘I don’t mind a young fellow’s 
learning to read and to write, and even a little 
arithmetic, which I have myself found useful at 
a pinch—but I am dead against books. ‘They 
disincline you to action. At this moment, in- 
stead of saying to yourself, ‘ Here is a man of 
spirit and experience, whose views must needs 
be worth something, and I'll follow his lead,’ you 
are wasting time in thinking about it. ‘ Will it 
be prudent to do so?’ is the idea that occurs to 
you, or even (if they taught you out of good 
books), ‘ Will it be right?” Now it is one ex- 
cellent point in the character of our good friends 
below here that they never think.” 

Not a muscle of Mr. Maguire's countenance 
moved, save those employed in the suction of 
his pipe. It was impossible to tell by the ex- 
pression of his face whether he was in jest or in 
earnest. ‘‘ However, let me go on with my 
story,” he continued. ‘‘ I went to sea as a cab- 
in-boy, and in twelve years’ time—when I was 
seven-and-twenty—I found myself the captain of 
aship. It was but a small one, indeed—a sloop 
called the Mermaid, with but very few hands on 
board, but I was proud enough of being her 
skipper. She was laden with oil from Barba- 
does, and we had not long left the place when 
we fell in with a strange sail. She showed no 
colors ; and as she drew nearer, I made her out 
to be a schooner, full of hands all in white shirts, 
and wich a whole tier of great guns. 
sane does this sloop belong to?’ hailed 
sl 


e. ; 

‘**To London,’ said I; ‘from Barbadoes.” 
“«*We know that,’ was the answer. . ‘Send 
your master on board.’ 

“* And a black flag flew up to her mast-head. 
That was thirty years ago, and yet I remem- 
ber that moment as clearly as though it hap- 
pened yesterday. One doesn’t fall into the 
hands of pirates every day. Notwithstanding 
my alarm, I felt it hard to keep my temper 





(which was always short) when the captain called 
out, as we were making the best haste we could 
in our little boat toward his ship, ‘ Pull faster, 
you speckled-shirted dogs’ (as though we would 
not have worn white ones, if we had known of his 
preference for them), ‘or I will drub you within 
an inch of your lives, and that inch too.’ But I 
knew better than to answer; for when your hand 
is in the lion’s mouth, says the proverb, get it out 
as easy as you can. Only I made up my mind 
that if the worst came to the worst, I would take 
that gentleman around the waist and jump into 
the sea with him, at any rate. 

“** And who are we, think you?’ said he, 
when I got upon deck. 

“© Sir,’ said I, ‘I believe you are gentlemen of 
fortune belonging to the sea.” 

‘**Nay, there you lie,’ said he, ‘for, by —, 
we are pirates.’ 

‘*For though, like most people in authority, 
he was inclined to give himself airs, this gentle- 
man was very plain spoken. He asked what I 
had on board my ship—warning me at the same 
time that a lie would cost me my life—and was 
very dissatisfied when I told him. It seemed to 
me, indeed, that the time had almost come for 
his taking that leap with me into the sea, the 
satisfaction of which I was fully resolved not 
to deny myself; but, fortunately for us both, it 
seemed he had not the absolute disposal of life 
and death in his own hands, but must needs con- 
sult the ship's company. 

**In the mean time, I was sent down to his 
cabin to await the result of their deliberations. 
While there, one of his men came in, and with 
a friendly countenance, said, ‘So you don’t know 
me, Mr. Maguire?’ 

***No,’ said L; ‘I have not that pleasure.’ 

“Then he reminded me that he had served in 
the same ship with me five years ago, as likewise 
two others of his companions had. 

** We three wish you well,’ said he; ‘but it is 
unfortunate that the Mermaid has so little in 
her, which makes the others bitter against you. 
Now what we shall propose—since they are for 
shooting you—is to make you one of ourselves ; 
for there is not a man on board of us who can 
keep accounts, which we know you can do. So 
IT have come down to bid you have no hesitation, 
in case you get the chance of such an offer—not 
without risk to myself, let me tell you; but one 
should stand by an old shipmate.’ 

“*T thanked him heartily, and said, what was 
very true, though piracy was not to my taste, a 
bullet through the head was much less so; and 
in the end it turned out as he had given me to 
hope. Iwas made purser of the Mother Carey, 
as their vessel was called, that very night, and 
shook hands with the captain upon it (instead 
of kissing them, as when the king gives you any 
thing),“and with all the crew. Moreover, they 
brought in a huge bowl, made of solid silver, 
which held eight quarts of punch, and drank 
until sunrise to my new appointment—a most 
undesirable one, you are doubtless thinking, my 
friend, and so thought I at that time. With 
the exception of the three men that had saved 
my life, I had no desire to see any one of my 
present companions again, unless it should be 
at some place of execution; but one’s opinion 
changes upon many things in this world, and [ 
have been on board worse ships, and mated with 
worse crews than that of the Mother Carey.” 

“*But how long were you on. board of her, be- 
fore you had an opportunity of escape?” 

“Well, really,” said Maguire, sucking slowly 
at his pipe, and regarding Robert with a sort of 
comical grimness, ‘‘I can’t quite say as to the 
opportunity of escape, but I was with the Mother 
Carey, or, at all events, with her chickens—for 
she went to the bottom the next cruise—for about 
twenty years. But there! it’s getting late, lad, 
and time to turn in, so I'll finish my yarn anoth- 
er time.” And with that he rose, knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe, and with a nod at his pet- 
rified young companion, descended gravely into 
the steerage. 

‘Twenty years the companion of pirates! It 
was clear, even to the inexperience of Robert 
Chesney, that no man could be among such per- 
sons for such a length of time, and yet not of 
them. ‘‘Misther Maguire,” then, who enjoyed 
such respect below stairs and with Murphy, and 
who even associated on familiar terms with Mr. 
Denton himself, had been in his time ‘‘a gentle- 
man of fortune,” as he had delicately put it, ‘‘ be- 
longing to the sea!” ‘This was sufficiently as- 
tounding, of course, but’ it was not absolutely 
shocking to the feelings; for, in the first place, 
the whole story might be untruae—“ only a yarn,” 
as the narrator himself had termed it, spun to 
beguile an idle hour, or to impose upon his own 
(Robert’s) credulity; and secondly, if it was true 
(and indeed he believed it to be so), the circum- 
stance had happened so long ago, ‘and was so 
much out of the pale of ordinary experience, 
that it was robbed of its more offensive features. 
Piracy, as Robert understood, was a thing of the 
past; and this strange fellow-passenger of his 
must have been one of the very last of that now 
legendary race, whose hand was against every 
man, and every man’s hand against them. ‘This 
Maguire (who, moreover, had some good points 
about him, or, at all events, points that were at- 
tractive) was, after all, to be regarded more as 
some marine monster, so rare that it is more an 
object of curiosity than of loathing or alarm; or 
as some antediluvian animal, supposed to be ex- 
tinct, whom nobody would now wish to destroy, 
even if it still was a little dangerous, but would 
rather preserve and make much of, as a solitary 
specimen of what had once existed. 

What doubtless strengthened these liberal 
views in Robert, who was certainly not without 
good principles, was the powerful interest that 
the relation thus suddenly broken off had excited 
in him ; he wanted, it must be confessed, to hear 
the conclusion of the matter. Moreover, the 
confidence that had thus been reposed in him— 
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for it was reasonable to suppose that Maguire did 
not show every body this strange leaf of his own 
history—was a compliment to his good sense as 
well as his sense of honor. It was evidently 
not expected that he should tell this wonderful 
story all over the ship, as many lads of his age 
would have hastened to do. He did not see 
that what was a compliment to his prudence was 
paid at the expense of his sensitiveness to the 
claims of justice and authority; that it must also 
have not been expected that he would be so 
shocked at the revelation as to denounce the au- 
thor of it. He lay awake half the night thinking 
of the Mother Carey, and dreamed of a ‘‘ speck- 
led-shirted dog,” who was, however, in his dream 
but a retriever; and not until the morning—so 
wholly had the greater wonder absorbed the less- 
er—did he remember what Maguire had told him 
of Kavanagh’s presence on board the Star of 
Erin. If that was true, it was only a few steps 
more of improbability to be surmounted to be- 
lieve the strange story his:companion had told 
about himself. The greeting that Maguire gave 
him the next morning was more brief and com- 
monplace even than usual, being confined to a 
careless nod, so that at first Robert was inclined 
to think that the other had repented of his con- 
fidence of the previous evening. When noon 
had arrived without his receiving any communi- 
cation, he got very impatient, and even irritable, 
for it struck him that he had been made the vic- 
tim of a practical joke; but after dinner Mur- 
phy came to him with the information that Mr. 
Denton wished to see him on a matter of impor- 
tance, 

‘* He is better, then ?” observed Robert, care- 
ful not to exhibit his own state of expectation— 
for though it was certain that Murphy must know 
any secret connected with his young master that 
Maguire knew, he thought it well to show him- 
self worthy of the latter’s confidence. 

“Yes, he’s better, but still in his berth; and 
the light hurts his eyes, so you must talk through 
the curtain.” 

When Robert knocked at the cabin door it 
was certainly a stronger and more healthy voice 
that bade him ‘‘come in” than he had expected 
to hear; and he found Mr. Denton, though still 
confined to bed, very different in appearance 
from what he had expected. Not only was he 
far from looking like a sick man but lately in 
extremis, but even better than when he had seen 
him in Herne Street. 

“Sit down there, Robert,” said he, pointing 
to a seat beside his pillow, but separated from 
it by the curtain which was drawn round him, 
“and tell me about the boys.” 

Robert made his report; to which the other 
seemed to listen eeencireliy and then expressed 
his high approval of what he had done. 

“©With Mr. Kavanagh away, and myself ill,” 
said he, frankly, ‘‘I don’t know kow we should 
have got on without you. I hope you find your 
own position comfortable on board, as I am sure 
it deserves to be?” 

“* Yes, thank you, Sir.” 

It seemed ungrateful to say to this kind old 
invalid, ‘‘ But the promise that you made to me 
has not been kept with respect to one thing— 
that Mr. Frank was to come with us.” 

‘‘ And did you write home, as I told you, and 
bid your pretty sweetheart reply to you at Liv- 
erpool ?” 

“<T wrote home, Sir, and got an answer,” re- 
plied Robert, a little stiffly. Mr. Denton was 
not his patron, and this light allusion to his Liz- 
zie seemed unjustifiable. Moreover, there was a 
movement of the curtain which suggested that 
his companion might be laughing at him—rath- 
er heartily for a sick man. 

*‘And what did the young woman say, Rob- 
ert ?” 

“* Well—she sent me but ill news, Sir; but such 
as it was, it only concerns myself and her. If 
Mr. Kavanagh had asked me, it would be dif- 
ferent, but you must excuse—” 

‘There was a chuckle from the bed ; the curtain 
was drawn suddenly back, and, to Robert's in- 
tense astonishment, revealed Mr. Frank Kava- 
nagh himself, just as he had seen him on the 
morning after their adventure, except that he 
had a smoking-cap on his head, which he wore, 
perhaps, by way of night-cap! 

“There goes my scalp,” cried he, flinging the 
gray wig, which had so long concealed his own 
curling locks, against the cabin wall, ‘and Mr. 
Denton with it, though, you see, he has kept his 
word with you, after all.” 

Robert took the hand that was extended to 
him in all sincerity; he was delighted to find 
himself once more face to face with his friendly 
patron ; but his prevailing idea was still that of 
astonishment at the means that had secured this 
incognito. 

“So you were Mr. Denton, were you, all 
along, Sir, and Mr. Wilson’as well ?” 

“Yes,” returned Kavanagh, gravely; the gay 
tone and the smiling look both vanished—swept 
away, as Robert judged, by the tender memory 
which the latter alias had evoked—“‘ yes. ‘There 
were reasons— political ones — why I lived in 
Herne Street under a feigned name.” 

“And when the police came on board, they 
never found you out neither! You should have 
seen them on deck, Sir, scrutinizing us all, and 
feeling the hair of our heads, though why they 
did that I can not imagine.” 

“Nor any one else, I should think,” said Kav- 
anagh, forcing a laugh: ‘‘they were not very 
sagacious, truly, but they were very civil. The 
inspector apologized for disturbing so confirmed 
an invalid as myself. But enough ofthat. I wish 
to know of your own affairs, Robert, What of 
your sweetheart, and her ill news? Can she not 
reconcile herself to your leaving her, and taking 
so long a journey? Well, that is only to be ex- 

ted.” 


A sigh followed Kavanagh's words: Robert 
felt even more certain than before that what had 
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so suddenly turned his impulsive patron’s mirth 
to melancholy was the remembrance of pretty 
** Miss Mary.” 

“*No, Sir; it is worse than that ;” and he told 
him of the troubles which Lizzie’s letter had dis- 
closed to him. 

‘Well, well,” said Kavanagh, cheerfully, “‘we 
need not be afraid that a good-looking lad like 
you will be cut out by your step-father; but the 
poverty and the poaching ,are real misfortunes. 
What a pity we could not have brought the 
whole family out with us!” 

“Yes, indeed, Sir; that is what I had in my 
mind when we were at Liverpool,” answered 
Robert. ‘If I had known who you were, I 
think I should have plucked up courage to ask 
you that great favor, notwithstanding all the ob- 
ligations—” 

“Tush, tush!” interrupted the other, kindly ; 
“don’t talk of them. Without a treasurer and 
comptroller such as you have proved yourself to 
be, we could never have got on as we have. Even 
Murphy allows that. No, no; the debt is quite 
on the other side. As for your friends trying 
their luck in the New World, they can do that 
still; and it is much better that they should fol- 
low you, when you have got settled somewhere, 
than help to swell the number of our incapables, 
If money is wanting for their passage, I will let 
you have it—adyance it out of your salary, if 
you are too proud to take it asa gift. There, 
there; that is settled, so no more words about it.” 

It was no longer a wonder to Robert that 
“*the boys” should have such reverence for their 
«young masther,” for he felt himself as though 
he could have laid down his life for his sake. It 
was not only gratitude which affected him ; there 
was an indescribable charm in Kavanagh’s tone 
and manner that was wholly removed from the 
lad’s experience, and almost seemed to him to 
belong to a superior being; it was not patron- 
age, and it was not friendship, but it had the 
grace of the one and the tenderness of the other. 

“Indeed, Sir, you overwhelm me with kind- 
ness,” was all he could answer; ‘‘and I only 
hope I may show myself—” 

**Yes, yes, we shall always be good friends, 
Robert,” interrupted the other; “‘I am sure of 
that. And now about the boys—I mean my boys. 
Are they under the belief that I have forsaken 
them, or have they more faith than some people 
I could mention ?” 

“*Well, Sir,” replied Robert, apologetically, 
“ they are still too sick to be very urgent about 
any thing else, and besides, they don’t see why 
you should not step on board any day from some 
island or continent.” 

Kavanagh laughed, but there was a touch of 
pity in the tone in which he replied, ‘‘ Ah! yes, 
that is likely enough. They know nothing but 
what the priest tells them, poor fellows!” then 
added, still more gravely, ‘‘and perhaps the 
greatest proof of their simplicity is their belief in 
myself.” 

Here, somewhat to Robert's relief—for Kava- 
nagh’s voice had sunk so low that his companion 
searcely knew whether this last observation was 
intended for his ear or not—there was a knock 
at the cabin door, and Murphy entered, which 
put an end to further confidential talk. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE CLOUDS GATHER. 


Tue next time Maguire met Robert his quick 
eye detected a difference in the lad’s expression. 

“Ah!” said he, ‘‘ you have seen him, I per- 
ceive. Did I not tell you the truth ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Robert. ‘*But you 
must allow there was some cause for incredulity. 
Surely nothing could be more unlikely than the 
whole affair.” * 

**To you, perhaps not,” answered Maguire. 
“But as for me, I am too old to be astonished 
at any thing. Besides, I have seen a much 
stranger thing in the way of ‘keeping quiet’ on 
board ship.” 

‘Then that must have been on board the 
Mother Carey,” said Robert, smiling. _ 

‘Well, lad, it was so.” He too smiled good- 
naturedly enough, for he saw that the lad was 
greedy to hear more of that adventure; and 
lighting his pipe, and sitting down under the 
bulwarks as before, proceeded to gratify him. 

‘The story of my life would weary you, and, 
besides, some of its incidents might prove a trifle 
too strong for your stomach. But what we have 
just been saying reminds me of a curious circum- 
stance. While I was perforce a member of the 

irate crew they met with some hard knocks, 
For it is not every ship that gives up to the black 
* flag without a tussle; and next to Captain Grim 
himself, as he was termed (for neither he nor his 
men were particular about preserving their real 
names), the greatest fire-eater among them was 
a good-looking young fellow called Galley. He 
was not a general favorite, because he kept him- 
self to himself, and did not drink much; but his 
bravery made him respected. I well remember 
his resenting some innuendoes of the mate with 
respect to his sparing the punch in order that 
he might win at cards, one night, by throwing 
the whole bowl of liquor over him, and the duel 
that took place in consequence. When any of 
the crew quarreled it was not permitted to fight 
on board, but they were put out on the first land 
we came to, and there settled the matter with 
sword or pistol. The way in which young Galley 
polished off the mate with the sharp steel in half 
a dozen cuts was a very pretty sight, nor have 
I ever seen a man of his age so dextrous with 
that weapon, Whenever we met a bigger ship 
than we liked the look of, and it was a question 
of flight or fight, he was always for fighting; 
and sometimes when we have been chatting to- 
gether, just as you and I are now, he would ex- 
press himself with respect to his own trade in the 
most truculent manner. Being only a sort of 








amateur myself, I was allowed to have my own 
opinion about piracy, and I ventured to tell him 
that it seemed to me to be an unsatisfactory sort 
of life, especially as it had for the most part a 
noose of rope at the end of it, ‘ And quite right 
too,’ said he: ‘if it were not for hanging us 
pretty fellows, every cowardly scoundrel would 
turn pirate, and so infest the seas that men of 
courage would starve. The ocean would be 
crowded with rogues, like the land, and no mer- 
chant would dare venture out, so that our trade 
would no longer be worth the following.’ Well, 
when the Mother Carey came to grief, and her 
chickens were lodged in jail, previously to having 
their necks wrung, an appeal was made to the 
court on behalf of Galley such as astonished me 
more than if the honest fellow had played booty, 
and turned king’s evidence: his defense was that 
he was a young woman. And as one of the gen- 
tler sex, supposed to be incapable of piratical con- 
duct—and also being very good -looking—the 
judges acquitted her on that plea. And now you 
will easily understand, my friend, how the fact 
of Mr. Denton’s turning out to be Mr. Kavanagh 
does not appear to me so very extraordinary. 
You may think that one of us, at all events, was 
cognizant of Galley’s sex, for whose sake, per- 
haps, she might even have assumed the masculine 
garb; but this was certainly not so; and, indeed, 
the sixth article of our regulations (which were 
common, I believe, to all the fraternity) ran as 
follows: ‘ Jf any manis found carrying a woman 
to sea disguised, or even conniving at such an act, 
he shall suffer death.’” 

“You had laws, then, it seems, like honest 
people ?” observed Robert. 

“Most certainly. We had Articles of War, 
some of which, at least, were as strictly observed 
as on board of a king’s ship, and to which every 
man had to subscribe; and I did so myself 
—thongh of course under compulsion. ‘There 
were ten (if I remember right) in all. Number 
one established universal suffrage. very man 
had an equal vote in affairs of moment ; an equal 
share of the fresh provisions and strong liquors, 
at any time seized, and might use them at pleas- 
ure, unless a scarcity (no uncommon thing with 
us) made it necessary to vote a retrenchment. 
Number two referred to public property, in which, 
any man defrauded his companions, if it was 

t the worth of a dollar, he was marooned (that 
is, set on the first desolate island we might come 
to, with a gun and a few charges of powder and 
shot, and a bottle of water, to perish of starva- 
tion). If the robbery was only between one an- 
other, the offender had his ears and nose split, but 
was not marooned. The third article was direct- 
ed against gambling, and was by no means scru- 
pulously observed. ‘The fourth commanded lights 
and candles to be extinguished at eight o'clock ; 
and if any of the crew after that hour were still 
inclined for drinking, they were to drink on the 
open deck. The fifth related to keeping the cut- 
lasses and pistols clean and fit for service, and 
was the most popular of all. The men were ex- 
travagantly nice in the beauty and richness of 
their weapons, and would give sometimes at an 
auction (at the mast) as much as forty pounds a 
pair for pistols, which they wore in time of serv- 
ice slung over their shoulders, and adorned with 
ribbons. ‘The sixth article I have already quoted. 
The seventh decreed death to any man who should 
desert the ship or his quarters in battle. The 
eighth was to arrange quarrels. here was to 
be no striking on board, but (as I have said) at 
the nearest convenient spot the disputants were 
landed, and placed back to back at twenty paces. 
At the word of command they turned and fired 
immediately, or else the piece was knocked out of 
their hands. Then, if both missed, they came to 
their cutlasses, and who drew first blood was held 
the victor. The ninth enacted that no man 
should talk of breaking up their way of living 
until each had cleared a thousand pounds. But 
if any man should lose a limb or become a crip- 
ple in the public service, he was to have eight 
hundred dollars out of the common stock, and for 
lesser hurts proportionally, The tenth and last 
article provided the captain and quartermaster 
should receive two shares of a prize, the master, 
boatswain, and gunner one share and a half, 
and other officers one and a quarter.” 

‘*Then there were persons in authority as well 
as laws among you ?” remarked Robert, not for- 
getful of Mr. Maguire’s anarchical opinions of 
the previous night. 

._ ‘‘¥es, there were; nor do I deny that such 
institutions are necessary. Nevertheless, so far 
as government was concerned, the Mother Carey 
was, I contend, a model vessel ; nay, there is no 
doubt, looking at the matter as a commercial 
speculation, that, with. ordinary prudence, any 
man on board might have made his thousand 
pounds twice over! The law against dranken- 
ness, however, and gambling was almost a dead 
letter ; and the captain, as you may judge from 
my own case, was unnecessarily brutal.” 

Was he cruel to others as well as yourself, 
then ?” inquired Robert. 

“Yes, indeed. I have known him make a 
poor skipper, in whose cargo he was disappoint- 
ed, eat his own ears with pepper and salt! He 
had not the head-piece for a captain; and that is 
what I complain of in other societies, that men 
who are altogether unfit for it are trusted with 
authority.” 


Robert was too horrified with the incident of” 


the skipper’s ears to pay much attention to this 
pb observation ; but it did not escape 

im that Mr. Maguire was very charitable in his 
views with respect to piracy, and seemed inex- 
plicably desirous to make his listener a convert 
to them. At that time, however, he did not 
think very seriously of the matter. Mr. Ma- 
guire still appeared to him in the light of a Jusus 
nature—a being to excite wonder rather than 
apprehension. He did not reflect that repre- 
sentations of exciting adventures and wealth 
easily come by, although they had no influence 








upon himself, might have their weight with more 
ignorant and impulsive hearers; that the spark 
which falls innocuous on the hearth-rug will set a 
heap of shavings in a blaze. 

“You think, then, that if you had had a wise 
man instead of a brute for captain, you would 
have made an excellent speculation of the Moth- 
er Carey,” observed Robert, dryly, ‘‘ and that 
each of the crew might have retired from busi- 
ness upon a handsome fortune ?” 

““Yes, I do,” said Maguire, boldly. ‘If I had 
not been an ass at that time, I might now my- 
self be a rich man, for that matter.” 

“They gave you a share of their gains, then, 
though you were but an amateur ?” 

**Of course they did: why the deuce should 
they not ?” answered the other, so naively, and 
even indignantly, that Robert refrained from 
putting the inquiry that had suggested itself, as 
to how Mr. Maguire had reconciled it to his con- 
science to partake of such ill-got spoil. ‘‘ Yes, 
I could have made my fortune,” continued he, 
“had I had the head on my shoulders which I 
carry now; while Captain Grim, drunkard and 
gambler as he was, used to boast of his twenty 
thousand pounds laid up in some place, which 
he was wont to say ‘only himself and the devil 
knew of; and the longest liver should take all.’ 
His weakness was drink,” continued Mr. Ma- 
guire, in a deprecating tone, ‘‘under the in- 
fluence of which he became just what all men in 
authority become who have no right to their 
high places—tyrannical. I shall never forget 
his firing a brace of pistols right and left under 
the dinner-table one night among us all, ‘in or- 
der,’ as he explained, ‘that we should not for- 
get who he was.’ We fined him eight hundred 
dollars, however, for breaking the mate’s leg 
with one of the bullets, so that it was an expen- 
sive shot.” 

“Then it must have been rather dangerous 
work to be even purser on board the Mother 
Carey ?” remarked Robert. 

**Oh, that was nothing,” answered Maguire, 
coolly, ‘I’vye—that is, I have known aman on 
board that ship to stand in the powder-magazine 
during an action in which we were likely to get 
the worst of it, torch in hand, with orders from the 
captain to send all to blazes in case things went 
the wrong way.—But here’s one of your sheep 
from the steerage in search of his shepherd.” And 
Jeaving Robert with one of his many charges, who 
happened to come up at that moment to make 
some complaint respecting rations—he had for- 
gotten for the tenth time to bring his pannikin 
and other utensils on deck to receive them, and 
the steward had poured rice, oatmeal, and flour, 
pease, sugar, and tea, into one paper bag, in a 
rage—Mr. Maguire sauntered away. It struck 
Robert that he was glad to do so; that he had 
spoken rather more freely than he had intended 
to do respecting his own share in the proceed- 
ings of the crew of the Mother Carey, and this 
idea was strengthened by the fact that he made 
no further allusion te that vessel of his own ac- 
cord, and was chary of doing so even when in- 
terrogated concerning her. 

The Star of Erin pursued her voyage, upon the 
whole, most favorably; there were storms and 
calms, of course, but for the most part she had 
fine weather, and there was little to complain of 
save the tediousness inseparable from life on ship- 
board. Notwithstanding what has been sung of 
it, this is a very prosaic state of existence: on 
sea one day is more like another than it can pos- 
sibly be on shore, even in the most unvarying of 
households. ‘The smallest details assume a gi- 
gantic importance. The sight of a shoal of por- 
poises, the catching of a shark, the speaking with 
another ship, are events to be remembered, be- 
cause they are the only ones. ‘The sunsets of the 
tropics are gorgeous, but there are times when 
the sun is not setting, and, to say the truth, ‘the 
boys” did not, as a general rule, appreciate it even 
when it did. Some of the women made them- 
selves useful in cooking and mending and wash- 
ing clothes; but the men did nothing; when 
they were not listening to Mr. Maguire's yarns, 
of which they were very greedy, they lay on deck 
and slept all day, then went below and slept 
again—a mode of existence which suited them 
very well. Robert had his duties, such as they 
were, to occupy him; he borrowed a few books 
from the captain, of whom he was a great favor- 
ite, and devoured them word by word; and had 
always by him a letter for Lizzie, ready for any 
homeward-bound vessel that might volunteer to 
be their ocean postman. But the time hung 
heavily on his hands. How differently would it 
have passed (thought he) if he could have had 
Lizzie for a fellow-passenger! how differently 
it would pass when she had once joined him in 
the Under-world! His letters were full of that 
bright prospect, we may be sure, 

When they had been about two months at 
sea an incident happened to vary the monotony 
of their existence. Mr. Kavanagh emerged from 
his cabin in his own proper character. The en- 
thusiasm among the tenants of the steerage was 
immense, yet not so great as it would have been 
had his presence on board been unsuspected : 
one by one ‘the boys”—that is, his own Tip- 
perary boys—had been of late admitted into the 
secret, and these had told the rest. But, even 
as it was, the turmoil and excitement were some- 
thing startling. There was not only joy that the 
young master was among them; there was 
triumph because a victory had been obtained 
over the law. The crew, indeed, were compara- 
tively indifferent about the matter, but they 
formed but a small portion of the population of 
the Star of Erin. The captain, as Robert could 
not but remark, not only did not share.in these 
manifestations of delight, but showed some signs 
of displeasure. This might be accounted for by 
the fact that he had been imposed upon—used as 
a cat's-paw by Kavanagh—for it seemed he had 
himself been ignorant hitherto of the identity 
of that gentleman with Denton; but, at all 


events, so it was. The steerage passengers were 
exceedingly uproarious that night, having had 
liquor supplied them by Murphy; and Robert 
remained on deck until a late hour, in case his 
services might be required among them. While 
thus keeping voluntary watch, the captain came 
up and spoke with him on the matter, and his 
manner seemed uneasy; they both agreed that 
to give liquor in such abundance to so excitable 
a throng was most injudicious: it might have 
been fancy, but, in the moonlight, Robert caught 
sight of something gleaming in the captain’s 
breast pocket which looked very like the butt 
of a revolver. 
[10 BE CONTINUED.] 


— Eas 
GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 


SELECTED FROM “ ADAM BEDE.” 


Ww did they say she was so changed? In 
the corpse we love, it is the likeness we 
see—it is the likeness, which makes itself felt 
the more keenly because something else was 
and is not, 





Well, well, my boy, if good luck knocks at your 
door, don’t you. put your head ont at window and 
tell it to be gone about its business, that’s all. 





You must learn to deal with odd and even in 
life, as well as in figures. 





A man about town might perhaps consider 
that these influences (of the country) were not to 
be felt out of a child’s story-book; but when you 
are among the fields and hedge-rows it is impos- 
sible to maintain a consistent superiority to sim- 
ple natural pleasures. 





It’s good to live only a moment at a time, as 
T’ve read in one of Mr. Wesley’s books. It isn’t 
for you and me to lay plans; we've nothing to 
do but to obey and to trust. 





It is a vain thought to flee from the work that 
God appoints us, for the sake of finding a greater 
blessing to our own souls, as if we could choose 
for ourselves where we shall find the fullness of 
the Divine Presence, instead of seeking it where 
alone it is to be found, in loving obedience. 





Poor dog! I’ve a strange feeling about the 
dumb things as if they wanted to speak, and it 
was a trouble to ’em because they couldn’t. I 
can’t help being sorry for the dogs always, though 
perhaps there’s no need. But they may well have 
more in them than they know how to make us 
understand, for we can’t say half what we feel, 
with all our words. 





THE LAST LEVEE OF 
NAPOLEON III. 


“¢7 OU will know it by its gold gates,” said a 
laborer, as I asked the way to Camden 

Place about nine o’clock on the morning of Jan- 
uary 14. A surer index was the tricolor flag, 
drooping half-mast high above the little lodge. 
I entered the gold gates, and while I waited in 
the lodge a Frenchman in dingy black came in, 
who saluted me as a fellow-mourner, and signed 
his name in the visitors’ book, M- , Avocat. 
M. Pietri would see me if I would go to the house. 
So I walked down the avenue, and opening the 
central door, stood in a carved oak vestibule cut 
off from the hall by a black curtain. The scene 
of the lying in state was not yet set behind that 
black drop curtain. I could hearsubdued voices. 
It parted a little, and a Sister of Mercy passed 
out. ‘¢Ma sceur, where is M. Pietri?” She 
could not tell. ‘Then it bulged out with an 
elbow, which I touched, repeating my question. 
A workman’s face appeared, who took me for a 
foreigner, and wasted no words on me. At last 
enters the tall footman of the Emperor, in black 
even to the epaulets, who took my card. Then 
M. Pietri himself. ‘‘If I could come again in 
three-quarters of an hour, preparations would be 
complete.” I went to the ‘‘'Tiger’s Head” and 
breakfasted, to fortify myself against my inter- 
view with the dead, The landlady told me with 
much pride that Prince Teck had lunched there 
the day before. Then I hurried to the Catholic 
chapel, and thinking to make its incumbent my 
ally, called upon him, The reverend gentleman 
answered my ring in person, and eying me 
askance, sighed, “‘ Why has the sergeant not sent 
me down those policemen?” He was already 
tired of such intruders as myself. But I made 
my peace with him, met the sergeant, and told 
him to send down the men. At the lodge-gates 
I found that M. Pietri had already sent for me. 
“‘Dépéchez-vous,” said an impatient Frenchman, 
interrupting something I had to say. So I stood 
again before the black curtain, and was led into 
a small room filled with French gentlemen. All 
wore white neck-ties and dress-coats. Most were 
decorated—some with the cross at the button- 
hole; some with the ribbon around the neck; 
others with the broad sash. I knew thatI stood 
among such men as Fleury, Rouher, the Duc 
de Gramont, Canrobert, and as I sat mute in a 
corner I puzzled to guess which was which. I 
was beckoned away; so taking book and pencil, 
and following my guide down the black-draped 
sombre as the valley of the shadow of 

death, I was ushered into the Chapelle Ardente. 
There was the coffin and the dead Emperor! I 
listened but abstractedly to whispered instrac- 
tions. I was told to be quick, then left alone. 
That right hand folded over the left, and clasp- 
ing white gloves—there are no traces of death 
there: the single rings on the third and last 
fingers; a crucifix and withered flower within 
reach of the hand, could it but move. Dare I 
stoop over the coffin to see what expression lin- 
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gers in that thin, waxen face? The atmosphere 
seems faint and hot. Even those huge wreaths 
of violets can not perfume it. That ‘‘ N,” writ- 
in immortelles—mark that. Two priests 
One sprinkles holy-water toward the 

body, and each p: 0 a priedieu at the head 
of the coffin, The light just glances on the rims 
of those medals, The coffin lined with what 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


one of the candles. Some one brings in fresh 
rose-buds and kneels to lay them at the foot of 
the coffin. The curtain moves again. A figure 
stands in its shadow. A fold of the amber satin 
is out of place; he goes forward to arrange it. 
‘Thus I make my rapid sketches. One last look, 
and I sign that I have done. join again that 
company of French celebrities. Paris papers 


the Duke of Edinburgh drive up. We move to 
the door, and in’a room opposite stands the 
figure of Prince Napoleon, so marvelously like 
the first Emperor. The broad upright forehead, 
those deep sunken eyes piercing the sharp-cut 
overhanging brow, the short upper lip, and 
square prodigious chin. ‘The empire might well 
live again in him who seems the Emperor alive 
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water, or throw sprigs of box 
cross themselves, and go ay A policeman 
stands behind, who, versed French, says al- 
ternately, ‘‘ Pass on, ladies and gentlemen,” and 
“©Passez, s'il vous plait.” Then the public in 
continuon eam flows in down that black chan- 
nel from door to door. The Emperor holds his 
last levée. 


oward the coffin, 
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THE LAST LEVEE—INSIDE THE CHAPELLE ARDENTE AT CHISELHURST, JANUARY 14, 1873, AT THE LYING IN STATE OF NAPOLEON III. 
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seems amber satin; pall, purple velvet; gold 
fringe ‘and tassels hanging from the top, the 
erown and ‘‘N” in gold upon it; broad amber 
edge to the pall; the crown and ‘*N” repeated 
on the wall six times; the ceiling the tricolor. 
That old t looks up from his prayers, and 
seems to start at seeing me there. ‘This one 
gets up and holds his book close to the flare of 


with broad mourning border have just come in. 
Some one is reading an Imperialist article. It 
avers that the empire is not dead, but lives anew 
in the person of the young Prince Imperial, 
Napoleon IV., in whose ears no one can din 
“*Sedan, Sedan.” The listeners murmur ap- 
plause with tearful eyes. I raise a corner of the 
drawn blind, and see the Prince of Wales and 


again. He comes ont with the Prince Imperial. 
The poor boy, delicate and slight in figure, bows 
and shakes hands with some of his father’s court- 
iers. They move to the Chapelle Ardente, Prince 
Napoleon darting a glance of fire at some En- 
glishman who brushes his shoulder. Ladies in 
deep crape follow them, stop for a moment by 
the cord that parts off the chapelle, sprinkle holy- 

















Outside is a little gate to which we crowd for 
egress, But two policemen are listening with 
vacant smile to a torrent of French, which they 
take to mean that the gate must be closed. Near 
by is a table where the throng of visitors are 
signing names, two French gentlemen handing 
the pens. Leaving this record of their sympathy, 
they are cofitent to go, 
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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own Corresronpent. | 


‘The Emperor’s Funeral.—James Hannay.—Lord 
Lytton. 

nee Emperor of the French, after lying in 

state last Thursday, and ‘‘ receiving” in that 
sad fashion some 20,000 persons—his last levee 
—was buried yesterday in the little chapel at 
Chiselhurst, but not in British soil. _M. Eugene 
Delessert, his former secretary, brought a chest 
full of the earth he had last trodden when at the 
Tuileries to be placed around his coffin. All the 
chief Imperialists came over from France to pay 
him the tribute of their presence, and it is com- 
puted that no less than 2000 of his fellow-coun- 
trymen accompanied the coffin—studded with 
the golden bees that are the badges of his race 
—to its resting-place. A poet of his own na- 
tion, and if not a statesman, one of whom it was 
truly said that ‘“‘he leaped on the revolution in 
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its hour of might, and tamed it,” in writing of 
Napoleon I., thus finely sings : 


“Ne crains pas cependant, ombre encore inquiéte, 
ene Je vienne outrager ta majesté. muette. 
on. La lyre aux tombeaux n’a jamais insulté; 
La mort fut de tout temps I’asile de la gloire ; 
Rien ne doit jusqu’ici poursuiyre une mémoire; 
Rien—excepté fa, véorité. 
* * . . 


Crest le diew qui ie, et qui couronne; 
Crest le dien qui punit; c’est le dieu qui pardonne: 
Pour les héros et nous il a des lois Siew 
Parle-lui sans effroi, lui seul peut le comprendre ; 
Lresclave et le tyran ont tous un compte a rendre, 

L'un du sceptre, autre des fees, 
Son cercueil est fermé ; Dien I’a jugé: Silence! 
Son crime et. ses exploits pesent dans la balance, 
Que des faibles mortels la main n'y touche plus.” 


Let us be taught by Lamartine, and say nothing 
of this dead man; nay, not even the trath—la 
vérité—unless it be designed in imitation of him 
once more to raise up an empire upon the ruins 
of public virtue. Of all that took place at Chis- 
elhurst nothing is to be reprehended except that 


NAPOLEON III. AND HIS FAMILY AT CHISELHURST—A REMINISCENCE. 
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loyal outburst of Vive Napoléon IV., which sa- 
luted the Prince Imperial from his 2000 would- 
be subjects. The world desires no more of that 
empire which, while protesting that it was La 
Pair, was, as the witty courtier put it, in fact 
L’Epée. It came like the Gospel in that partic- 
ular, and in that only, not to preach peace, but 
the sword. 

The Imperialists, perhaps feeling that their 
best card is now played, and anxious in their 
weakness to conciliate all that are not absolutely 
their declared enemies, have become very demon- 
strative in their gratitude toward England for its 
hospitality to the exile of Chiselhurst. The Paris 
paper, ZL’ Ordre, which describes to-day the Em- 
peror’s obsequies, is printed in English out of 
compliment to that land which has ever been 
“ the refuge of fallen greatness.” We have not 
been much accustomed to such compliments from 
our neighbors across the Channel—the lastremark 
upon our national hospitality having been a ve- 





hement remonstrance from the Imperialists them- 
selves against our practice of ‘‘ welcoming ban- 
dits”—i. e., Frenchmen professing politics of a 
different stamp from themselves, ‘‘'Thanks be 
to the Queen,” goes on L’ Ordre to say—‘ noble 
sovereign, our once respected guest. who, in 
the considerations shown by her to the Emperor 
and Empress in their misfortune, shows she is 
stil] mindful of the acclamations and of the hon- 
ors of Versailles. Thanks to the great English 
people, once and long our redoubtable enemy, 
to-day our,ally in works of peace and progress, 
but ever our model and our master, by the senti- 
ment of order and the inspiration of patriotism.” 
This admirable publication has discovered that 
our aristocracy is celebrated for its “lofty spirit 
and calm energy,” our middle classes for “a fe~ 
verish ardor for industry and commerce,” our 
politicians for ‘‘an animation that almost rises to 
turbulence,” and our newspaper-writers, ‘while 
proud, determined;.avd-impassioned as all the 
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rest,” for ‘‘a strength that always enables them 
toremain just.” Upon the whole, in fact, L’Ordre 
reminds me much of that famous example of 
“gush” in the Rejected Addresses : 


“ God bless the army, bless their coats of scarlet ; 
God bless the navy; bless the Princess Charlotte!” 


But if it hopes by so much blessing to create an 
Imperialist party in this country, it must be very 
sanguine indeed. Even as it is, people are ask- 
ing one another whether a little too much stir 
has not been already made concerning the Em- 
peror's decease; and it has been wittily replied, 
“*Why so? If the French give way to tears 
(Thiers), why should not we?” 

James Hannay, sometimes called —though 
Heaven knows why, save that he had a very 
rough side to his tongue—‘‘the satirist,” is 
dead. Though the literary promise held out 
by his first novel, Singleton Fontenoy, was nev- 
er realized, he was doubtless a clever fellow; but 
he belonged to that Bohemian class of writers 
who, in this country at least, rarely succeed in 
making their mark in literature. Without being 
a scholar, he made most of his classical attain- 
ments, and was well read in antiquarian and his- 
torical lore. He especially prided himself upon 
his descent—which, I believe, was respectable 
enough—and would surprise occasional acquaint- 
ances by after-dinner eulogies on his native Gal- 
loway. I was once spectator of what the vulgar 
call ‘a rough and tumble” between him and an- 
other littérateur upon this vital subject of ances- 
try, which afforded me great amusement. At 
first Hannay got the worst of it, since being on 
his hobby, the position placed him at a disadvan- 
tage in the way of ridicule; but in the end he 
was triumphant. His opponent had gone so far 
as to deny the existence of Galloway—which, in- 
deed, is so far true that the district is now called 
by another name—and affirmed that if it did ex- 
ist, it was famous for nothing but a very inferior 
breed of ponies. 

“Ponies, Sir? Let me tell you, you stupid 
ignoramus, it has produced the Hannays. And 
there was never yet an illustrious deed done in 
this country but that a Hannay was at the bottom 
of it.” 

“* He was not at the top of it, that’s certain,” 
replied the other. ‘‘ Go away with your Gallo- 
way! The claims of literature are vastly higher 
than those of mere ‘family ;’ and let me tell you, 
Sir” (for this disputant had also been dining), 
‘that I am myself connected by blood with the 
great Joseph Addison.” 

“* Very likely,” retorted Hannay. 
ber that he left one idiot daughter.” 

It seems as though my gossip to-day must 
needs be of the dead, for I just hear by telegram 
that a great name in literature has gone to ‘join 
the majority” in the person of Lord Lytton. The 
world of readers never took to him under that 
title: to them he was always Lytton Bulwer, 
and will remain so. He died yesterday (January 
18) at Torquay, where of late years he has passed 
his winters, at the age of sixty-eight. To most 
of us he will have seemed older, since for length 
of service in his calling there has been no such 
veteran ashe. His first book (Jshmael, an Ori- 
ental tale) appeared in 1820, when he was but 
fifteen years of age, and his busy fingers were 
eng: on a new novel when death arrested 
them. His great ‘‘success” was achieved in 
Pelham ; and in this respect of finding the ball 
at his feet so early—at twenty-two!—there has 
been probably no other example in our profes- 
sion, save that of Dickens. Unlike Pickwick, 
however, Pe/ham is now unread, if not unread- 
able, The same may be said, with more or less 
truth, of the stream of fashionable novels that 
succeeded it from Bulwer’s pen; but later in life 
he adopted a new style (though derived from 
that of Sterne), and, as the author of the Caz- 
tons, may be said to have acquired a second 
reputation. There have been few novelists who 
have enjoyed such a popularity as Lytton Bulwer 
did in youth: there have been none who have 
seen it die out, and yet reillumed it again as he 
did. As a dramatist he was more permanently 
successful. The Lady of Lyons, produced nearly 
forty years ago, is still a stock piece on the stage, 
and Money has been drawing better houses dur- 
ing this last season than any other play (save 
one) in London. As an epic poet, too, Bulwer 
was more than respectable, though the ridiculous 
vanity which caused him to attack Tennyson in 
the New Timon (and which drew forth from the 
laureate those famous lines in Punch) will be re- 
membered perhaps longer than the poem itself. 
Like Disraeli, Bulwer began life as a radical, 
and grew to be a bigoted Tory, and this cireum- 
stance, while it attracted Swelldom to his books, 
may—joined with their fashionable and artificial 
style—have rendered them less acceptable to the 
general public. At all events, the latter enjoyed 
Thackeray’s gibes at him as much as they did 
Tennyson's rhymes, till the Caxtons redeemed 
him in our eyes. He repaid them scorn for 
scorn; and I remember to have heard him say 
at a private table, on the occasion of Garibaldi’s 
triumphant reception in London, that “the ex- 
cessive stupidity of that man was quite enough 
to account for his popularity.” 

His sympathies were indeed by no means nat- 
urally ‘* popular,” though through the influence 
of his friend Dickens (whom he owned to be his 
master, and always spoke of with the most gen- 
erous warmth) they were sometimes turned in 
that direction. With him he established the 
Guild of Literature and Art, and the buildings 
destined for decayed veterans of the army of 
men of letters were erected at Stevenage, close 
to Knebworth, Lord Lytton’s country-seat in 
Hertfordshire. On the occasion of their in- 
auguration his lordship gave a splendid féte, to 
which all the “literary men” of London—a wide 
term, which includes some very queer people, as 
you may imagine—were invited to meet the 
gentry of “the county.” His object was, per- 


“* Tremem- 


haps, to accustom the latter to the manners and 
appearance of the expected ‘‘ veterans,” however 
eccentric they might prove to be; but the two 
parties did not get on together very harmonious- 
ly. Never shall I forget a youthful ‘‘ ground- 
swell” (I thank your Harper’s Weekly for teach- 
ing me that word), with a glass in his eye and a 
drawl in his tone, remarking to a friend of mine, 
as we stood on the terrace watching the metro- 
politan literati, that he had seen nothing like it 
“since the Foresters’ féte."* . To this hour, I 
believe, the guild houses are unoccupied, not by 
reason of that social fiasco, but simply because a 
town man of letters clings to the society to which 
he has been accustomed, and is not to be trans- 
planted into the country, no matter what his 
needs, except by violence: the Arcadian and 
the Burlington Arcadian (in our Piccadilly, you 
know) are irreconcilable types. Lord Lytton 
meant it well, but I think that experience de- 
terred him from pursuing the path of public be- 
nevolence; and from first to last he has been 
the spokesman of the ‘‘ upper ten.” If few men 
have written so well, none—who can be called 
writers—have occasionally written so badly, as 
will be acknowledged by all who have “‘ sat out” 
The Rightful Heir. He was a great artist, but 
I am much mistaken if posterity will give him 
the title of a great genius. 
R. Kemsce, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


preowt the first annual report of the Belle- 
vue Hospital eee, Committee we gather 

some interesting facts. It is about a year since 
a number of benevolent ladies organized a socie- 
ty for the purpose of visiting Bellevue Hospital, 
in the hope of bringing about some much-needed 
reforms. The wards were freely thrown open to 
the fifty-three members of the association, who 
have regularly visited the hospital every week. 
There are twenty-nine wards, and the average 
number of patients is eight hundred. Investi- 
gation revealed many defective arrangements, 

wing an injurious influence upon both the 
moral and physical condition of the patients. 
Without entering into minute details, it may 
be mentioned that there was special need of 
reform in the matter of clean bedding and cloth- 
ing, and in the preparation of food. Moreover, 
thesystem of nursing was caneetiney poor. Not 
only was there an insufficient number of nurses, 
but in general they were utterly unfitted for 
their work. In some cases they were criminals 
from Blackwell’s Island, who had been convict- 
ed of drunkenness or some worse crime, a ‘‘ten- 
days prisoner’ being frequently sent to be an as- 
sistant to the regular nurses. 

The result of the year’s labor has been most 
satisfactory: reforms have been effected in both 
laundry and kitchen, resulting in clean sheets 
and comfortable hot dinners. A “special diet’? 
kitchen has been built, and a cook appointed to 
it. An increased allowance of towels and basins, 
brushes and combs, has been PrOvIAEe: by the 
warden, and a more plentiful supply o! re 
ments for the sick. The visitors, believing that 
the Tee system of nursing is unsuitable, ap- 
plied to the Commissioners of Charities for leave 
to establish a school for the training of nurses 
at Bellevue. This permission has been cordially 

ranted, and the preliminary steps have been 
faken for the establishment of such a school, 
on a plan similar to those which have proved so 
successful in England. In this school it is pro- 
posed to train nurses for all the public institu- 
tions of New York, as well as for private nurs- 
ing. This is the most important work before 
the association during the Sonn year; and it 
is hoped that by next autumn there will be a 
sufficient number of well-trained nurses to sup- 
ply all the wards in Bellevue Hospital: 





Reports come from Calcutta of a terrible 
earthquake which has occurred at Lehree, in 
British India. The disaster overtook the city 
suddenly, so that escape was impossible. Hun- 
dreds of dwellings were laid in ruins, and it is 
estimated that upward of five hundred persons 
have perished. 





An old question, which has been worn thread- 
bare by repeated discussions, has turned up ‘in. 
An anxious individual asks the New York Com- 
mercial if it really believes ‘that a woman could 
endure a college course of study.” The Com- 
mercial gives this comprehensive and sarcastic 
reply, ‘‘We believe that a woman who could 
endure the society of the average young man 
of the period could endure any thing.” 





Santa Barbara boasts of an apple-tree which 
bears three crops a year, having always on its 
branches ripe apples, half-grown apples, and 
blossoms. 





Asad story is that of the aa sany ship North- 
Slet, freighted with four hundred and twelve pas- 
sengers, all of whom, save cight) -five persons, 
were recently lost in the English Channel. The 
ship was bound for Australia. When off Dun- 

eness—a jutting promontory on the coast of 
Kent the oe was run into by the Span- 
ish steam-ship Murillo, and sunk. The Murillo 
kept on her course, giving no heed to the 
cries for help coming from the sinking ves- 
sel. It now appears from testimony given by 
parcnaets of the Murillo before the British con- 
sul at Cadiz that the captain and crew of the 
Spanish ship knew that some unfortunate vessel 
had been struck, but did not make the slightest 





effort to render assistance. Such inhumanity is 
beyond conception. 

A new method is su, sted for growing winter 
hyacinths. The bulbs are bedded in deep in- 


cisions made in large sponges, the latter closed 
over and around the bulbs, and then placed in 
appropriately shaped vases. Water moderately 
warmed is poured into the vase until it reaches 
about midway the height of the sponge. The 
bulbs will sprout in two or three days, and con- 
tinue to thrive until the flowers come out, which 





* “The Foresters” are a benefit club, numbering 
some millions of our lower classes, who once a year 
swarm out for a holiday in the country, and enjoy it 
withont the repose of manner that “stamps the caste 
of Vere de Vere,” 





are said to be of “‘ unusually large size and per- 
fect form.” The sponge may be hidden after 
the first week or two by sowing rape-seed upon 
it, the resultant growth completely covering it 
with moss-like vegetation. From its porous 
and warm nature the sponge seems well adapted 
to the parsed: and dilute fertilizing material 
might, it would appear, be added to aid the 
quick development of the plants. 





Humanity to animals has taken a new form in 
Paris. An optician of that city, who believes 
animals suffer from near-sightedness as well as 
people, and who believes also in relieving them, 

as just taken out a patent for spectacles adapted 
for horses. A tabby cat wearing a pair of blue 
spectacles sits in the window of this whimsical 
humanitarian’s house. Probably tabby’s eyes 
are weak. 





January, 1873, departed with a ‘cold snap;” 
every body felt it to be, like every other ‘‘ cold 
snap,”? the most severe of the season. Ther- 
mometers in all sections ran down to avery low 
figure, as the following records of January 30 
will show: 


Towns and Cities. Below Zero. | Towns and Cities. Below Zero. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y... 26 | Canaan, Conn... 
Rhinebeck, N. :1 30 | Falls Vilage, Conn. 









87 | Providence, R.L. 
29 | Boston, Mass. .. 
35 | Portland, Me. 





HakSB 


N. H. 
80 | Frederick, Md. . 
84 | Baltimore, Md. . 
1 | Glen Cove, L. I... 
6 
In New York the thermometer marked one de- 
gree above zero at five o’clock in the morning, 
and the average temperature during the day was 
nine and one-eighth degrees. 


Not long since a seamstress was arrested in 
Brooklyn for pawning clothing which she had 
taken home to make. Investigation showed 
that she had been making garments at starva- 
tion prices—seventeen cents for four pairs of 
trowsers, fifty cents for twelve pairs of drawers, 
and twenty-five for six shirts. Because the 
seamstress was not able to complete all of the 
work as soon as she agreed to, her employer—a 
New York woman—refused to pay her, and she 
pawned some articles to keep her family from 
starving. Such heartlessness needs no com- 
ment. But there are many women who are 
thoughtless and careless in regard to paying 
promptly for work done for them. Many seam- 
stresses sew for their daily bread, and absolute- 
ly need the money they earn immediately. It is 
not only unjust hut dishonest to withhold it; 
and those who do it, even from carelessness, 
are often the direct causes not only of suffering, 
but of crime. 











Thero is true wisdom in these words from 
Henry Ward Beecher: 


“Some go out and S38 bread and tea and coffee 
and good cheer, saying, ‘I like a Gospel that takes 
care of the body;’ others go out and carry tracts and 
Bibles and Pray saying, ‘I like a Gospel that takes 
care of the soul ;’ but I say that both of these are im- 
porate parts of the true Gospel. Which shall come 

rst you must determine wisely. Sometimes one and 
sometimes the other should have priority. If persons 
are in circumstances of comfort in life, but are without 
the sympathy of Christ, the first ministration should 
be that of personal sympathy and prayer; but if per- 
sons are degraded and thrown out of life, the t 
ministration should be that of outward mercy and 
succor, and afterward should come the ministration 
of religious truth in its various applications.” 





Louis Napoleon was not destitute of courage 
and gallantry. A story is told of him at the age 
of twenty. One day in midwinter, when he was 
walking on the banks of the Rhine with his cous- 
ins the Princesses Josephine and Marie, the 
conversation turned on the chivalry of the Mid- 
dleAges. Oneof the ladies, praising: the knights 
of olden times, professed to believe that French 
palate had degenerated. Napoleon asserted 

© contrary. hile talking they arrived at a 
spot where the Necker fallsintotheRhine. The 
sea at the confluence of these waters is always 
rough, and in winter especially dangerous. A 
violent gust of wind at the moment detached a 
flower from the bouquet of the princess. 

* Whatan excellent opportunity for an ancient 
chevalier,” said the young girl, saucily, pointing 
to the flower, which, carried off by a rapid cur- 
rent, had already almost disappeared in the 
whirlpool caused by the meeting of the two riv- 
ers, 

“Ah, my cousin,” cried Napoleon, “this is a 
challenge. Well i accept it.” And in a mo- 
ment he leaped into the river and was diving 
manfully after the truant blossom. The prin- 
cess, her mother, and the attendants were pet- 
rified with horror at the danger he ran; but 
Louis in a few minutes regained the bank with 
his treasure, and presenting it, he said, ‘‘ Here 
is your flower, my charming cousin; but for 
God’s sake,’ he added, laughing and touching 
his streaming garments, ‘‘let us hear no more 
of your knights of old.” 





Do not be too self-confident, whatever knowl- 
edge you may have attained. It is usually safer 
not to assume to be very wise. A good story 
is told of a certain reverend doctor of Philadel- 
phia—in fact, he told it of himself, so that he 
might deduce the moral for the benefit of his 
fellow-men. At one time, when he was a con- 
noisseur in bird-stuffing, he used to criticise 
other people’s bird-stuffing severely. Walking 
with a gentleman one day, he stopped at a win- 
dow where a tie owl was extibited. “You 
see,’’ said the doctor to his friend, ‘‘ that there 
is a magnificent bird utterly ruined by unskill- 
ful stu! te Notice the mounting! Execra- 
ble, isn’t it? No living owl ever roosted in that 

osition. And the eyes are fully a third larger 
an any Owl ever possessed.” At this moment 
the stuffed bird raised one foot and solemnly 
blinked at his critic, who said very little more 
about stuffed birds that afternoon! 





Housekeepers need to exercise some care 
about valuables left on hat racks in the hall. 
Thieves are fertile in invention, and we must be 
on eeand against them. A short time ago a gen- 
teel-looking young man called at a house in this 
city, asking a name for the gentleman who oc- 
cupied it. The servant-girl left him seated in 


So 


the hall, and called the gentleman. The feigned 
errand was of such a nature that the gentleman 
went to consult his family. No sooner was he 
gone than the young man caught up a valuable 
coat, lined throughout with Astrakhan fur, 
which was hanging on the hat rack, and in- 
stantly fled—of course too rapidly to be over- 
taken. Servants are often compelled to leave 
persons in the hall while they carry messages 
up stairs, so that valuables left in hall-ways are 
exposed to be taken. 
— 

A fine new railroad nepPe is to be built at 
New Haven—a building feet long, of pressed 
brick trimmed with granite, with all conven- 
iences of platforms, express and baggage room, 
as well as commodious waiting-rooms for ladies 
and gentlemen. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH’S FASHIONS. 


A GAYLY attired queen made an extravagant 
41 court, and sumptuous magnificence in dress 
is the characteristic of Elizabeth's reign. A court 
lady wore a low dress with a long stomacher, an 
immense ruff round her neck, a small hat, a 
farthingale, or crinoline, a large fan of ostrich 
feathers with a mirror attached, highly scented 
gloves, and frequently a velvet mask. "Her feet 
were shod with pumps of scented Spanish leath- 
er, her hair was dyed red in imitation of the 
royal locks, and her face was painted and rouged. 
To supply the great demand for wigs, women 
were sent round the country to buy up country 
girls’ tresses, and female thieves in London con- 
stantly decoyed children into dark corners and 
robbed them of their hair: the dead were fre- 
quently spoiled for the same purpose. 

Of all curiosities in costume, the ruff, perhaps, 
is the most eccentric. These monstrosities were 
frequently made a quarter of a yard deep, so that 
the wearer was obliged to eat with a spoon a cou- 
ple of feet long, and were of different colors, yel- 
low being for a long time the fashionable tint. 

Although yellow was the fashionable color for 
the ruff, other tints were also used, and ladies 
constantly appeared with ruffs tinged with blue, 
or red, or purple starch. The introducer of the 
popular color into England was a Mistress Anne 
‘Turner, who has achieved some degree of noto- 
riety as having been the accomplice of the Count- 
ess of Somerset in the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. When the fashionable starcher was 
brought to trial and condemned to death, Sir 
Edward Coke, who tried the case, sentenced her 
to be hanged at T'yburn in a ruff stiffened with 
her own yellow starch. 

In the days of the Virgin Queen umbrellas 
had not come into fashion, so when a shower 
did come down in April fair ladies suffered ter- 
ribly as regarded their rnffs. In the third year 
of Elizabeth's reign lawn and cambric came 
over from Holland and into fashion in England, 
first of all in small quantities, until the queen 
took notice of the fabrics, and began to wear 
ruffs made of the material. The fashion was 
not adopted without some difficulty, for as ev- 
ery one had worn fine holland, no laundress 
could be found who was able to starch and stiff- 
en cambric. At length Elizabeth sent over to 
Holland for starchers, and the first person who 
held the post of starcher in ordinary to her 
majesty was one Mistress Guillan, wife to the 
queen's head coachman, 

The following verses from the ballad of Green- 
sleaves, a popular song of the day, contain a fair 
detail of a lady’s costume at this period : 


“I bonght thee petticoats of the best, 
The cloth so fine as fine might be: 
I gave thee jewels for thy chest; 

d_all this cost I spent on thee. 
Greensleaves was all my joy; 
Greensleaves was my delight; 
Greensleaves was my hart of gold; 
And who but my lady Greensleaves? 


“Thy smock of silk so faire and white, 
ith gold embroidered forgeously + 
Thy petticoat of sendall right; 

this I bought thee gladly. 
Greensleaves, etc. 
an girdle of gold so red, 
‘ith pearls lecked sumptuously, 
‘The like no other lasses had: 
And thou wouldst not love me! 
Greensleaves, etc. 
“Thy purse, and eke th: lant gilt kni 
= 2 pin-case, ant, ene ees eg 
No better wore the burghers’ wives: 
And yet thou wouldst not love me! 
Greensleaves, etc. 


“Thy crimson stockings all of silk, 
‘ith gold all wrought above the knee; 
Thy Tome as white as was the milk: 
And yet thou wouldst not love me! 
Greensleayes, etc. 
“Th wn was of the green, 
5 sleeves of satin hanging by; 
Which made thee be our harvest queen: 
And yet thou wouldst not love me! 
Greensleaves, etc.” 


The word sendall, which occurs in the second 
of the verses quoted, was a kind of thin silk; in 
the fourth verse the custom for a lady to carry 
a purse and a knife is referred to. From the 
earliest times a purse was worn at the girdle, 
and in the sixteenth century small and costly 
daggers were carried in bejeweled sheaths which 
were attached to the girdle by a small band or 
chain. 

Fashion at the court of Henri IV. of France 
Freeniesl another eccentricity in the way of col- 
lars. The ruff, which had gone out of fashion 
some years previous to the date of which we are 
now speaking, was succeeded by this fan-like col- 
lar, or, as it was called at the time, the collaso 
monté. The daughters of those ladies who 
flaunted in ruffs a quarter of a yard deep now 
flirted in collars a quarter of a yard high, for we 
are assured that the collaso rose frequently as 
high as the top of the head. Frequently the 
edges were fringed and ornamented with lace; 
the texture was gauze, which was stiffened and 
thickly plaited. If the fair one pleased, fashion 
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would allow her to turn the col/aso down over the 
back of her dress, a practice which afterward be- 
came the habit in the following reign, when every 
lady wore what is called the Vandyke collar. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
FELIX BECOMES A LANDLORD. 


Jur Popmorr’s first feeling, after the shock 
of the discovery, was one of deep-felt gratitude, 
and a muttered ‘‘Thank the Lord!” escaped 
his lips as he saw his wife and child lying asleep 
in bed, When he started to his feet in a half- 
conscious state, with the clamor and the roar in 
his ears, his fear was that there had been an ac- 
cident on the line, and that Polly and her moth- 
er had been hurt; and he was inexpressibly re- 
lieved to find that he had been dreaming. So 
deep and strong was his feeling of relief that he 
did not immediately realize the real danger which 
threatened him and those dear to him. Itcame 
upon him presently in its full force, and he rec- 
ognized that a moment's delay might prove fatal. 
The first thing to find out was the extent of the 
danger. He had shut the door directly the fire 
met his gaze. Now he opened it, and ran down 
a few steps on which the fire had not yet seized. 
He was beaten back by the flames. He fancied 
he heard cries from the lower part of the house, 
but he could see nothing for the smoke. There 
was no escape that way. Snap ran hither and 
thither in the wildest agitation, barking at the 
flames to keep them down. As Jim Podmore 
threw open the window in despair, to see what 
means of escape that outlet afforded, he saw the 
forms of persons hurrying to the street, and 
heard the cries they uttered; but he could not 
distinguish a face. Neither could they below 
distinguish his face, for he had taken the precau- 
tion to close the door, and the flames had not 
yet entered his room. They saw, however, that 
some one was standing at the window, and they 
called out to him, but he was too agitated to un- 
derstand what they said. The front of the house 
presented a flat surface of brick, and there seem- 
ed to be nothing between him and death—not a 
foot-hold, nor any thing to cling to. The whole 
of this action had taken place in scarcely more 
than two or three moments, and within that time 
Snap had leaped upon the bed, and had aroused 
Pollypod and her mother. Had they been alone, 
it is probable that they would have slept on un- 
conscious of their danger, for the smoke, steal- 
ing through the crevices of the door, had already 
‘somewhat stupefied them, and whatever subtle 
influence that and the dull roar of voices without 
might have had upon their dreams, they would 
not have aroused them to consciousness. Mrs. 
Podmore, with a scream, jumped out. of bed, 
and looked wildly around ; at the same moment 
she snatched Polly from the bed, and held the 
child close to shield her from danger. 

‘* Keep cool, old woman,” said Jim Podmore ; 
““the house is on fire ;” and muttered inly, “I 
knew that presentiment would come true—didn't 
I tell old Wheels so?” 

Mrs. Podmore was now standing at the win- 
dow by Jim’s side, with Polly in her arms. 
‘Their white night-dresses shone in the midst of 
the dark surface of brick, and voices reached 
them, rashly advising them to jump down, But 
they were on the third floor, and although Jim 
saw friendly arms held out below, he held his 
wife tight, lest in her fear she should obey the 
entreaties of their neighbors. 

**'There’s time enough for that, old woman,” 
he muttered, with thick breath; ‘perhaps the 
fire-escape “Il come. It ‘d be almost certain 
death to take the leap.” 

‘Time was too precious to waste in mere words, 
and he released her from his embrace. She 
turned to the door, but he cried out to her not 
to open it, and that their only chance lay in do- 
ing their best to keep out the flames. 

“¢ There's only one way out for us, old woman ; 
and that’s by the window. Put Polly down, 
and give me a hand here. Quick! Don’t be 
frightened, my darling!” 

He was tying the bedclothes together to form 
8 rope by which they might escape through the 
window, and Mrs. Podmore flew to help him. 
The door began to crack, and the room to fill 
with smoke; little jets of flame appeared. 

“*God help us!” cried Mrs. Podmore. ‘We 
shall be burned to death !” 

Jim said nothing to this, but all the bed- 
clothes being used, he hurriedly fixed the mat- 
tress against the door, to gain another moment; 
then tied one end of the rope firmly to the foot 
of the bedstead, and threw the other end out of 
the window. It reached a little below the sec- 
ond-floor window. As he leaned forward to see 
how long it was, a ladder was fixed against the 
wall of the house, and a man, cheered on by the 
crowd, ran up to the room where old Wheels 
slept. 

“*There’s the old man getting out,” said Jim, 
in a suppressed tone (the father, mother, and 
child were now together at the window), ‘‘and 
the man’s jumped into the room. Don't look 
behind you, mother! Thank God, there’s the 
fire-engine !” 

It came tearing up the narrow street, and 
brave men were at work almost in an instant. 

“«The man’s out on the ladder, mother, with 
Lily in his arms. Hurrah!” Jim lost sight of 
his own danger for a moment. ‘It'll be our 
turn presently. The Gribbles are getting down 
now. They've found a rope.” 

Indeed, in less time than it takes to describe, 


all these, happily, were safely rescued, and only 
Jim Podmore and his wife and child remained 
in the burning house. The flames were in the 
room, and the fire-escape had not arrived. A 
moment’s delay now would be fatal. 

“*Do you think you could hold fast to the 
rope,” asked Jim of his wife, with a tightening 
grasp on the knots, ‘‘and slide down? ‘There's 
no other chance left.” 

“T don’t know, Jim,” replied the trembling 
woman, 

“See, there are two men climbing the ladder 
to catch us, and there are others below them, hold- 
ingthem up, You'll have to drop into their arms 
when you gettotheend. Quick, mother! Now!” 

“T can't, Jim,” gasped the fainting woman ; 
“T can't! Neyer mind me. Save Polly!” 

Without another word, Jim Podmore, with 
Polly in his arms, swung out upon the rope, 
Happily it held, and bore the strain. Those be- 
low watched him with agonized looks, and the 
roar suddenly became hushed. 

“Drop the child!” cried a voice. It came 
from one of the men on the ladder, and sounded 
clear and distinct as from a silver trumpet. 
“Don’t be frightened, Pollypod! It’s me—Fe- 
lix.” 
“Felix! Felix!” screamed Pollypod, and as 
she cried, fell through the air into his arms. 
The cheers and the roar of delight that came 
from the crowd were frozen as it were in the 
throats of the excited throng as Jim, assuring 
himself by a hasty glance that his child was safe, 
began to ascend the rope for his wife. He was 
not a moment too soon. She was so overpow- 
ered with fright that he had to drag her through 
the window. 

‘Keep your senses about you,” he cried, 
“for God’s sake, old woman! Polly’s safe! 
Hold me tight—don’t loose your hold! For 
Polly’s sake, now—for Polly’s sake, mother!” 

She clung to him so tightly as almost to press 
the breath out of his body. It was fortunate for 
them that another ladder was raised, and that 
other friendly arms were held out to break their 
fall. The moment they were safe the attention 
of the crowd was diverted to the form of a dog, 
who was standing and barking on the window- 
sill above. It was Snap, who had been left be- 
hind. The dog was in great distress, for the 
flames were darting toward him, and he could 
scarcely keep his foot-hold. But Jim Podmore 
saw the peril of his faithful servant, and having 
hurriedly ascertained that his wife and Pollypod 
were unhurt, he ran up the ladder and called 
out to Snap to jump. ‘The dog had but one al- 
ternative—to be burned ; so he risked his limbs, 
and jumped clean on to the shoulders of his mas- 
ter, whence he rolled safely into the crowd, who 
cheered merrily at the episode. Soon all the 
rescued ones were assembled in a house at the 
bottom of the street. Their neighbors had lent 
them clothes, and they stood looking strangely 
at one another, grateful for their escape, but dis- 
mayed at the prospect before them. Presently 
their tongues were loosened, and every little in- 
cident connected with the fire was narrated with 
eagerness. No one knew or suspected how it 
had occurred. Alfred had come home, and, in 
accordance with the promise he had given to 
Lizzie to kiss Lily before he went to bed, had 
knocked at his sister’s door and found that she 
was awake. He sat talking to her for about a 
quarter of an hour, and then went to bed. 

“*T was asleep in a minute,” said Alfred, 
“and I don’t remember any thing until I was 
pulled out of bed and told that the house was on 

re, 

He held out his hand to Felix, for it was Fe- 
lix who, after helping to rescue Lily and old 
Wheels, had aroused Alfred to a sense of his 
danger. ‘Felix responded cordially, and was 
sufficient of a casuist to be quietly pleased be- 
cause a lucky chance had given him a claim 
upon Alfred’s gratitude. 

Voices asked where the fire had commenced. 

“Tt must have broken out in the lower part 
of the house,” said old Wheels; ‘‘ but it does 
not matter to us now. Thank God we're all 
saved, eh, Pollypod ?” 

Pollypod nodded her head a dozen times, and 
looked solemnly at Felix. 

‘* You saved me,” she said. 
ie “Father saved you, Foye replied Felix. 

‘Didn't he make a rope and creep out of the 
window down it with Polly in his arms ?” 

te But you caught me!” 

Yes, I caught you, little one. It’s like the 
story of Cock Robin, with a happier ending. 
Some one saw the fire—some one cried it out— 
some one climbed up—some one crept down— 
some one caught Polly.” 

Which made Polly laugh. But her father 
looked grave. His strait was a hard one indeed. 
Every stick of furniture burned, every scrap of 
spare clothing burned, no money in his purse, 
and not insured for a shilling. Here was a fine 
example for theorists whose favorite theme is the 
improvidence of the poor ! 

‘The Gribbles were better off than the others, 
and had taken shelterelsewhere. Gribble junior 
had saved his little store of money, and had 
thrown his clothes and those of his wife out of 
the window, not having had time to put them 
on. Gribble senior driveled a great deal, and 
weakly declared his belief that co-operation was 
the cause of this, his crowning misfortune. 

Jim Podmore did not say any thing of his 
dream. His wife made a remark: 

“<Tt’s an ill wind that blows nobody good, 
Jim. If you hadn't fell asleep in the chair, you 
wouldn’t have saved your clothes, perhaps.” 

**A nice figure I should ha’ looked going to 
work without ‘em,” he replied, with grim humor. 

If there was any comfort in the fact that they 
were all in the. same boat as regards the com- 
plete destruction of their worldly goods, that 
comfort was theirs. The only one who seemed 
to make light of the misfortune was Felix: he 
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extracted some secret satisfaction from it. He 
had a plan in his head. 

He certainly lost no time in putting it into ex- 
ecution. In the afternoon of the following day 
he burst in upon them. He was flushed and 
triumphant. 

“‘Now, then,” he said, with heartless gayety, 
“if you had any thing to pack up, I should tell 
you to pack up at once and get ready. As it is, 
you can come along with me at once. I intend 
to take you all into custody.” 

‘They looked at him for his meaning. 

“‘ Polly,” he said, ‘‘ will you come and live in 
my house ?” 

“©Oh yes, yes!” 

“*T’ve settled it all with your husband, Mrs. 
Podmore, and he comes straight from his work 
to my house to-night ; so you are powerless, you 
see, and dare not make an objection.” 

Old Wheels drew Felix aside. 

“*Explain this to me, Felix.” 

“* Well, I knew of a house—a small one— 
ready furnished, which I could obtain on rea- 
sonable terms for a short time. I have taken it 
as a speculation, and I am going to install you at 
once in your new home.” 

“* How as a speculation, Felix?” 

** Why, you shall pay me rent, of course, when 
you have turned yourself round, and so shall Mr. 
Podmore. The loss would be a very trifling one 
te me—I am doing fairly well now, you know— 
if you all cheated me out of the rent. Serious- 
ly, Sir, I know you would as soon be under an 
obligation to me as to any other man, and a 
home you must have. I am delighted to have 
you all in my power.” 

He beckoned to Lily. 

“*Where do you think your new home is, 
Lily?” 

“*T can’t guess.” 

Strange enough, she also seemed to extract 
happiness from their trouble. 

“© Where would you like it to be? Near to 
Lizzie's?” 

She uttered an exclamation of pleasure. 

“Well, it is; within twenty yards of Lizzie’s 
house. Lizzie is making every thing ready for 
you now. Mrs. Podmore has a room up stairs. 
A cab is waiting at the door, and we are all go- 
ing together in a bunch.” 

Old Wheels wrung Felix’s hand; Lily smiled 
one of her brightest smiles ; Pollypod jumped for 
joy; and Mrs. Podmore burst out crying, and 
throwing her arms round Felix’s neck, kissed 
him first and begged his pardon afterward. 

That evening they were all comfortably in- 
stalled in their new residence. Eyen Alfred 
was delighted, although he knew that a sword 
was hanging over his head. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
ALFRED'S LAST CHANCE. 


Ir happened that on the day succeeding the 
fire Mr. David Sheldrake purposely kept away 
from Soho. He was nettled at the treatment he 
had received the previous evening both from 
Lily and Lizzie, and he was determined to show 
them that he was not to be trifled with. He 
knew that Alfred would be uneasy at not seeing 
him, for a great race—the City and Suburban— 
was to be run at Epsom the following week, 
and Alfred’s hopes hung upon the result. *Al- 
fred had begged for another advance of money, 
and Mr. Sheldrake had promised to give it to 
him, knowing that it would be returned to him 
through Con Staveley. ‘* He will be mad at not 
seeing me,” thought Mr. Sheldrake, ‘‘and he 
will set it down to the manner in which the girls 
behaved to me last night. They will be sure 
to hear of it from him, and it will do them good. 
At any rate, it will show them that it is a dan- 
gerous game to play fast and loose with me.” 
Mr. Sheldrake was beginning to think that he 
was not making a very flattering progress in 
Lily’s good opinion, and the reflection mortified 
him. It wounded his vanity. He had never 
taken so much pains with a girl before, and 
here he was, after many months’ attention and 
wooing, in the same position as when he started. 
Time had been wasted, and money had been 
thrown away; not much of the latter, certainly, 
but the result altogether was unsatisfactory. He 
would bring the matter to a climax; he would 
close on Alfred, and send old Musgrave and Liz- 
zie to the right-about. He had them all in his 
power, and fear might accomplish what fair 
words failed to do. Such resolves as these, 
however—he had made them often lately— 
melted into thin air when he was in Lily's pres- 
ence. ‘The girl held him in her power by a sim- 
ple look, by a word, a smile; and the more dif- 
ficult seemed the task of winning her, the great- 
er became her value in his eyes. It needed a 
stronger incentive than any he had yet received 
to make him thoroughly determined to push mat- 
ters to their fullest extremity. 

He did not hear of the fire until late in the 
following night. He hastened to the spot, and 
found the house in ruins. It was quite midnight 
before he ascertained where Lily had found ref- 
uge, and when he learned that they had gone to 
live in a house very near to that occupied by Mr. 
Musgrave, he smiled complacently. ‘‘I could 
not have hoped for any thing better,” he thought. 
Before noon the next day he was at the house, 
overwhelming them with expressions of sympa- 
thy and with offers of assistance, all of which 
were gently declined by old Wheels. 

“We want for nothing, thank you,” he said, 
smilingly. 

“But,” urged Mr. Sheldrake, somewhat coarse- 
ly, “(I am told you were burned right ont, and 
hadn't time to save a stick.” 

“You were told right,” replied old Wheels: 
‘we did not save a stick.” 

“Then you want a friend,” persisted Mr. 
Sheldrake. 








<*We did,” said old Wheels, ‘‘ and one came 
—the best of friends.” 

Burning to know who this best of friends was, 
Mr. Sheldrake put the question direct, which old 
Wheels parried by saying, 

“*T don’t think he would like us to speak of 
it, and I shall please him, I believe, by not men- 
tioning his name.” 

There were in the room only the old man and 
Lily and Pollypod, and not one of these enlight- 
ened Mr. Sheldrake. When the old man spoke 
of this best of friends, Pollypod chimed in with 
enthusiastic declarations, and said, in her child- 
like way, that he was so good, so good! 

‘“He seems to be a favorite with all of you,” 
observed Mr. Sheldrake, still not suspecting. 

“ He is a wizard,” said Pollypod from her 
corner—‘‘a good wizard. Father says he’s a 
trump, and mother loves him. So do I, dearly, 
dearly. So does Mr. Wheels. So does Lily— 
don’t you, Lily?” 

Mr. Sheldrake turned suddenly and sharply 
upon Lily. A deep rose tint had stolen into 
her face, and, for contrast, a dark cloud over- 
shadowed Mr. Sheldrake’s. Not a motion, not 
a look, escaped old Wheels, who said, 

“Yes, we can not help having an affection for 
one who has been so kind to us.” 

“Of course not, of course not,” assented Mr. 
Sheldrake, concealing his displeasure; ‘‘and I 
consider myself particularly unfortunate in hav- 
ing been deprived of the opportunity of standing 
in his place, Then I might have had the same 
claim upon your affection. It is the more un- 
fortunate because I am so often in the habit of 
strolling about Soho during the small hours. 
Many a time have I walked up and down your 
street for an hour at least after midnight. Now 
what hard fortune was it that prevented me do- 
ing so on this occasion?” He intended these 
words to convey a significant declaration of his 
tender regard for Lily, and he added, in a low 
tone, addressed especially to her: ‘I went home 
not very happy because I thought you were an- 
gry with me for what occurred at the theatre. I 
hope you are not displeased with me now. In- 
deed I was not to blame.” 

Lily was compelled to reply in the words he 
wished to hear, and then again Mr. Sheldrake 
pressed offers of assistance upon old Wheels, 
which again were firmly declined. The man 
of the world departed in no pleasant humor, 
and as he walked from the house looked about 
him for some person upon whom to vent his 
spleen, His jealousy was aroused. Who was 
this friend of whom the child had said that she 
loved him dearly, dearly, and that Lily loved 
him also? He had half a suspicion, and he was 
determined to know. Then his thoughts revert- 
ed to Lily's behavior to himself. ‘Does she 
suspect,” be mused, in his own elegant vernacu- 
lar, ‘‘ that I am not acting on the square, and is 
she holding off on purpose to draw meon? In 
one word, David Sheldrake, is the girl a model 
of simplicity—or artfulness? Any way, she is 
a witch, and has set me on fire. I will have 
her! Icould almost make up my mind to mar- 
ry her.” A serious consideration for such a 
man as he, who looked upon girls merely as the 
playthings of an hour, and in whose mind wom- 
anly virtue and goodness were like dead wood in 
a forest. That, in case he made up his mind to 
such a contingency, there would be a doubt of 
success was too manifestly ridiculous to be en- 
tertained fora moment. As he mused he saw 
Alfred coming toward him. The'young man 
did not see Mr. Sheldrake at first, and that gen. 
tleman stepped aside to observe Alfred’s man- 
ner, in which he seemed to detect something 
more marked than usual. Alfred was walking 
quickly and nervously, looking over his shoulder 
hurriedly this way and that, as if some one were 
dogging him. Once a dog ran, barking, out of 
a house, and Alfred turned round swiftly with a 
white face and an exclamation of fright. Mr. 
Sheldrake watched these symptoms of agitation 
with remarkable keenness, and as Alfred passed 
clapped him on the shoulder. A cry of alarm 
escaped from Alfred’s trembling lips, for Mr. 
Sheldrake’s salutation was sudden and violent; 
seeing who it was, however, Alfred smiled and 
drew a long breath of relief. 

**Who did you think it was, Alf?” asked Mr. 
Sheldrake, to whom Alfred’s manner seemed to 
be in some way a satisfaction. 

“‘J didn’t know,” was the reply: ‘* you clapped. 
me on the shoulder so suddenly.” 

“*You gave a cry,” observed Mr. Sheldrake, 
with assumed carelessness, ‘‘ for all the world as 
if I were a detective officer. Don’t start—I'm 
not. ‘That’s one comfort, isn’t it?” 

“*T don’t see how it is a comfort,” said Alfred, 
half sullenly, and yet with an air which showed 
that he wished not to offend his companion. 
“T’m nervous, that’s the fact. Been smoking 
and drinking a little too much. T shall be all 
right next Tuesday, after the City and Suburban’s 
nel 

“ Going to Epsom to see the race? pee 

“‘Yes. I hope you'll do what you promised. 

“We'll talk of that presently. You've got 

he tip, of course.” 

: Me Yes, anda good one. But there’s something 
else I’m going to do if you'll stand my friend 
once more.” , 

«A new system ?” 

“Well, not exactly that, but a plan which 
must prevent the chance of loss,” 

«That's good enough, Alf,” said Mr. Shel- 
drake, in a light tone. ‘‘ But come, I want to 
have a talk with you.” They were at the gate 
of Mr. Musgrave’s house. “Let us turn in 
here.” 

Lizzie opened the door, and greeted them with 
asmile. Mr. Sheldrake had not seen her since 
the night they were at the theatre together, and, 
remembering how she had spoken to him then, 
he was somewhat surprised at her amiability. 
He was still more surprised when Lizzie said she 
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“CROUCHING OUTSIDE THE DOOR, AT THE TOP OF THE LANDING, WAS LIZZIE.¥ 


hoped he had not taken offense because she spoke 
so sharply to him. 

**T was so anxious about Lily, you see,” she 
said, ‘‘and even Alfred had to put up with my 
bad temper. Didn’t you, Alf?” 

“Yes, dear,” replied Alfred, pleased with her 
changed manner toward his friend. 

“¢ Well, well,” said Mr. Sheldrake, gayly shak- 
ing hands again with Lizzie, “let by-gones be 
by-gones. Is the old man at home?” 

“No,” replied Lizzie, readily. ‘‘I don’t think 
he will be back for an hour.” 

** We'll go into his room,” said Mr. Sheldrake; 
and he and Alfred went up stairs to the room 
where Mr. Musgrave transacted his business, and 
which Lizzie had called Blue-beard’s room, be- 
cause she was never allowed to enter it. Mr. 
Sheldrake had a private key, and before he opened 
the door he turned to Lizzie, who had accom- 
panied them to the landing, and tapping her fa- 
miliarly on the cheek, told her to go down stairs, 
that he and Alfred would not keep her long, and 
that he was glad she thought better of him. 

“Upon my word,” he said, with blithe signif- 
icance, ‘‘I’m as glad for Alfred’s sake as I am 
for my own.” 

And with a light langh he led the way into the 
room. If he had seen the change that came over 
the girl’s face when he shut the door upon her, 
and if he had seen her clinch her little fists and 
shake them at an airy picture of himself which 
she conjured up, he might have altered his agree- 
able tone, His manner also changed directly the 
door was closed and locked. All his cordiality 
vanished as he sat down at the table and took a 
pocket-book from his pocket. Alfred watched 
him apprehensively. 

Every thing in this Blue-beard’s room beto- 
kened order and system. ‘Two sides of the room 
were completely covered with pigeon-holes, and 
the compartments were nearly filled with docu- 
ments neatly folded and ticketed. Although from 
the appearance of the room and the shelves a 
large amount of work was evidently gone through, 
not a loose document nor a scrap of writing was 
lying about. This circumstance appeared to give 
Mr. Sheldrake much satisfaction, and he nodded 
his head approvingly as he looked around. He 
did not waste time, however, but proceeded at 
once to the business before him. Opening his 
pocket-book, he selected some papers from it, 
and laid them on the table. 

“ Sit down, Alf,” he said. 

Alfred obeyed. Mr. Sheldrake unfolded the 
papers, and jotted down some figures from them, 
and laying his hand upon them, as if he did not 
immediately intend to refer to them, said, 

‘*T have been to your new house to-day, Alf.” 

“T called at your place yesterday,” said Alfred, 
‘to tell you about the fire, and where we had 
moved to, but you were not at home.” 

‘“No; and [kept from Soho purposely. Iwas 





angry with Lizzie, and I was not pleased with 
your sister. ‘They will have to learn, if they have 
not learned already, that I am not to be trifled 
with.” 

Alfred had no reply to make to this. He felt 
that his best plan would be to listen quietly, and 
to say as few words as possible, 

‘* By heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Sheldrake, with 
more passion than he usually displayed, ‘*I think 
I have been patient long enough—too long. No 
other man but me would have stood it. Every 
advance that I make—except,” he added, with 
a sneer, ‘‘ those advances I make to you—is met 
as if I were an enemy instead of a friend. It is 
time for this to be settled. I'll know very soon 
whether I’m to be friend or foe. I can be as 
good an enemy as a friend, and that I'll proye, 
With you now, which is it, friend or foe?” 

‘** Which can it be,” answered Alfred, moodily, 
“but friend ?” 

‘*Out-and-out friend, eh ?” plumbed Mr. Shel- 
drake. ‘‘No half measures—thorough !” 

‘* Thorough, out-and-out!” responded Alfred, 
a little less despondently. 

“No beating about the bush?” still farther 
plumbed Mr. Sheldrake; ‘‘no concealments, no 
double-dealing ?” 

“None.” 

““And you say this,” pursued Mr. Sheldrake, 
with remorseless tenacity—he had been so goad- 
ed that it was necessary he should revenge him- 
self upon some one—‘‘ you say this not because 
it is for your interest to say it, not because you 
are in my debt, and I could shut you up at any 
moment I please, but because you believe it, be- 
cause you know that I am straightforward, hon- 
est-minded, open-hearted ?” 

“‘What other motive can I have for say- 
ing it?” 

“*But say it plainly. You wish me to continue 
your friend, and to be my friend, for the reasons 
that I have given ?” 

“*Yes, for those reasons, and no other.” And 
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as Alfred spoke the lie which was forced from 
him by fear, Mr. Sheldrake laughed lightly, and 
with an open scorn of the avowal which brought 
the blood to the younger man’s cheek. 

It brought the blood also to the cheek of an- 
other person not in the room. Crouching out- 
side the door, at the top of the landing, was Liz- 
zie, listening with beating heart, and hearing ev- 
ery word that passed. She could see clearly 
every thing in the room, and being in the dark 
herself, could not be detected. A small lumber- 
room, the door of which she had partly opened, 
and which swung noiselessly on its hinges, was 
ready to afford her the means of concealment 
should the suspicions of Mr. Sheldrake be aroused. 
She saw the insolent, triumphant manner of Mr. 
Sheldrake, and she thought for a moment that if 
she were a man she would kill him; but she saw 
also the abject manner of her lover, and her pas- 
sion was subdued by fear. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





yeas pretty evening dress is of cie/ blue faille. 

‘The trained skirt is trimmed with three deep 
flounces of the material. ‘The over-skirt is of 
white crépe de Chine, embroidered with white 
silk, and edged with very heavy netted white 
silk fringe. The upper part of the over-skirt is 
formed of lengthwise puffs of blue faille, simu- 
lating a basque, which are set on the crépe de 
Chine with cordons of green and yellow rose 
leaves. Clusters of very large tea-roses, with 
trailing sprays of leaves, ornament the sides of 
the over-skirt, and are set on the corsage. The 
low pointed corsage is edged in the neck with a 
narrow lace ruche. Very short sleeves of white 
erépe de Chine with blue faille bands. Large 
tea-roses in the hair. White silk fan. Etruscan 
gold and oxidized silver necklace, with gold me- 
dallion. Etruscan bracelets and ear-rings. 
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THE FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON III. 


HE entrance to the Roman Catholic Chapel 
of St. Mary, Chiselhurst, where the obsequies 
of Napoleon III. were celebrated, is by a little 
Gothic porch on the southern side. The exterior 
of the building is modest and unpretending, but 
the interior is not devoid of claims to architectur- 


church was hung with black, and a catafalque 
was placed in the centre. On the altar dais, on 
the right side of the chancel as one stands with 
his back to the altar, are three fauteuils, with a 
priediew between them—both fauteuils and prie- 
dieu covered with crimson yelvet. ‘These were 
the imperial seats, and on the Sunday morning 
after the Emperor’s death, just before the service 
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al effect. The roof is high-pitched and sharp, of 
stained timber on plaster-work, and the rafters, 
which rest on uncarved brackets, are of open 
wood-work. Near the altar is a finely painted 
rose-window. The rest of the glass is plain. 
The interior of the little church forms an oblong 
area, usually nearly filled with chair These 
were removed in preparation for the funeral, the 





began, the priest came in and draped them with 
black yelvet; trimmed with white. 

The funeral took place on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 15, and thousands of visitors assembled at 
Chiselhurst. ‘The deputation of workmen, with 
the French tricolor at their head, led the way ; 
then the seven priests, bare-headed, and chanting 
as they went; then the hearse with its nodding 


plumes. ‘The Prince Imperial, as chief mourn- 
er, walked alone, immediately behind. Then 
followed the Princes Lucien and Joseph Bona- 
parte, Princes Murat, and the younger scions 
of the house of Bonaparte, and then a motley 
throng of senators, nobles, embassadors, and 
deputies, and other personages, amounting alto- 
gether to some two thousand people. Of these 
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only a privileged few were allowed to enter the 
church, which is calculated to hold only about 
two hundred persons. ‘The faneral service last- 
ed an hour and twenty minutes, and was mainly 
choral. ‘The sweet voices of the children chant- 
ing the Agnus Dei, and the rolling strophes of 
the Miserere, were deeply thrilling, and when 
the bells rang for the Elevatian and Remon- 
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strance, and the whole assemblage sank on 
their knees, the scene was very striking. Final- 
ly, after the officiating prelate, wearing his 
mourning mitre of white silk, had pronounced 
absolution, the coffin was raised from the bier 
and carried into the sepulchre. The grave had 
been constructed a few feet down the nave, in a 
small dark recess. Over it the Empress intends 





to erect a mortuary chapel, though it is said that, 
if the French government give permission, the 
remains of the Emperor will be ultimately de- 
posited in the burial-place of the Bonapartes at 
Napoleon St. Leu. 

Floral devices were suspended from or attach- 
ed to the gate of the tomb, so.as to make it some- 
what nore of a_yeil than_of jitself it would have 
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been; nevertheless, the coffin, with its rich vio- 
let pall and gold-broidered cross, could be seen 
without difficulty through the open spaces, though 
half buried in flowers and wreaths of amaranth. 
Each of these tokens had its tale of private sym- 
pathy and sorrow. The Queen sent a white am- 
aranthine wreath; near it lay one that bore the 
name of Prince Leopold; and to a wreath of 
lilies of the valley, bedded in moss, was a card 
attached, bearing the words, ‘‘ De da part de la 
Princesse Beatrice.” 





CONVENIENT INSANITY. 


es Saturday Review says very pertinently 
concerning the plea of insanity, which forms 
such a convenient expedient of modern times for 
acquitting murderers, breaking wills, and evading 
the law in every way, that the beauty of this kind 
of evidence is that it can be adapted to any case. 
Take any irascible, fidgety old lady or gentleman, 
rake up all the wonderful stories and tittle-tattle 
of landladies and maid-servants as to their odd 
ways, and the experts will do the rest. The 
basis of their science is that sane people are 
invariably rational, and never say or do any 
thing without a good reason. To be irration- 
al is to be mad. On such terms there are few 
indeed who could hope to pass safely through 
such an ordeal. 

There is something both contemptible and 
frightful in the sort of evidence on which at- 
tempts are sometimes made to get a man judicial- 
ly declared unfit for the management of his af- 
fairs, or to upset his will if there is enough prop- 
erty to be worth fighting about. Nobody doubts 
that the symptoms of insanity are various in char- 
acter and degree, and that there are many per- 
sons hovering on the border-land between sanity 
and madness. It is impossible to draw a distinct 
and definite line which shall determine exactly 
where sanity leaves off and insanity begins, just 
as it is impossible to say when the day ceases and 
the night has come. All that can be positively 
said is that ata certain point the darkness of night 
has certainly fallen. But it is just because these 
questions of sanity are so delicate and difficult 
that the public has a right to expect that profes- 
sional men should be careful, in the interests of 
science and for the dignity of their profession, as 
well as out of regard for social security, not to 
offer rash and hasty conclusions, especially when 
they have nothing better to go upon than the gos- 
sip of silly old women. ‘There is no occasion on 
which the most skilled and experienced men are 
so liable to fall into error as in attempting to de- 
cide whether eccentric or outrageous acts are due 
to cerebral disease or simply to want of moral 
self-control. It is necessary, therefore, that great 
caution should be exercised in forming opinions 
on questions of this kind, and especially in acting 
upon them. It is not enough even that there 
should be scientific grounds for assuming insan- 
ity to exist, ‘There are certain broad considera- 
tions of expediency and public policy which can 
not be left out of account. It does not follow 
that, because a man is suffering from cerebral 
disease, he is therefore to be held absolutely ir- 
responsible for his acts ; and, on the other hand, 
a mad person who during his life does no harm 
to himself or others, and whose eccentricities are 
not more serious than those of many people who 
are accounted sane and rational, is entitled to the 
ordinary freedom of a citizen in regard to the 
management or disposal of his property. A well- 
known writer on cerebral disease complains of the 
inconsistency of public opinion on questions of 
this kind. An attempt to prove sanity and men- 
tal capacity at a Commission of Lunacy with the 
object of preserving intact the liberty of the sub- 
ject is applauded, while any endeavor to excuse, 
on the plea of insanity, the crime of some un- 
happy wretch alleged to be an irresponsible lu- 
natic is denounced as an unjustifiable interference 
with the course of justice. He also observes that 
an ordinary jury is incompetent ‘‘ to estimate the 
delicate coloring, tints, and shades of the ever- 
varying phases and degrees of disordered and un- 
sound mind.” It may be admitted that a jury of 
mad doctors would have a quicker eye for the 
delicate colorings of insanity, but popular in- 
stincts on this matter are perhaps a safer guide 
in the long-run. Individual liberty and respon- 
sibility are essential to social order, and there is 
sane in whatever tends to weaken or disturb 

em. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nerrre.—Dee-tert’ is spelled with two s’s, and is ac- 
cented on the last syllable.—Your mother is not too 
old for over-skirts, and flounces are by no means aban- 
doned by old ladies. Black silks with two plain simply 
trimmed skirts and a basque are worn by very old ia- 
dies. Their black alpacas are usually made with a 
single skirt and basque, or a polonaise. 

Mounrtary Frrvaz.—A bride married at home should 
partake of the breakfast with the guests. It will not 
be in taste to put your father’s title on the invitations. 
‘Tea-rose and pink are the light silk shades most suita- 
ble for a brunette. The groom should also be dressed 
in traveling suit, instead of plain black, when the bride 
wears a traveling dress. Black lace sacques will proba- 
bly be worn next summer. 

B. A. anp M. J.8.—Make your blue serge with a 
double-breasted redingote like that illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 46, Vol. V. A pearl-colored silk for evening 
dress, or @ gray empress for traveling, is what you 
want. Make the latter with two skirts and a basque, 
trimmed with bias ruffies of the material. Wear gloves 
to match the traveling dress during the ceremony. 

Lirrxz Nexim.—Thirteen papers containing the arti- 
cles to “Ugly Girls” have been published. They cost 
ten cents each, and will be forwarded to you from this 
office on receipt of money and your address.—The 
book you mention is an English work, and there is no 
cheaper edition. 

Oxz or Srxrery.—Do not dye your pretty brown 
grenadine. Get an inexpensive brown silk skirt, and 

put grenadine flounces upon it. Then make a grena- 
dine loose polonaise, lining the waist and sleeves with 
thin brown silk. It need not be very expensive, 





Janz Este.te.—Winter weather in Florida is similar 
to that of the month of November in New York State. 
You will require ordinary winter clothes, without 
heavy wraps, furs, and overcoats. 

Newii.—Eighteen yards of white silk are required 
for a court-train bridal dress. Trim with flounces of 
the same. The sleeves are plain to the elbow, with 
lace ruffies below. Make the neck heart-shape, with a 
lace frill inside, and a bouquet of orange blossoms in 
front. The traveling dress should be a brown or gray 
cashmere redingote over a silk skirt. The bride-maid’s 
tarlatan should have an over-skirt and flounces. 
Make black silk suit by the Louis Quinze pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V. The mother’s bronze 
silk should have an over-skirt and basque, trimmed 
with velvet and white lace. A square of tulle that is 
nearly four yards wide forms the bridal veil. The 
groomsmen and ushers are usually given their gloves 
by the groom. 

A Constant Reaner.—The toilette you mention will 
be suitable for a wedding guest, but not for a bride. 
Your letter is very indefinite. A bride wearing slight 
mourning should leave it off at her wedding, and wear 
pure white. With the black dress you suggest wear 
white gloves, and for a head-dress get a white aigrette. 
Undressed kids are very fashionably worn on the street. 

An Arrentive Reaper.—Make your Swiss muslin 
dress with a demi-train, trimmed with three side-pleat- 
ed flounces, each eight inches wide. Let the over-skirt 
have a short round apron, covered with narrow Swiss 
pleatings, and haye the long back breadths looped in a 
puff held in place by a sash of black velvet, lined with 
white or pink silk, tied in loops on the left side, with 
a cluster of flowers in the loops. The waist is a tiny 
basque, with a Watteau pleat back of the shoulders; 
antique sleeves and pointed neck, with lace ruffles. 

For Dress.—The full-dress suit worn by “ city gen- 
tlemen of taste” is entirely black—a swallow-tail coat, 
low-cut vest, and pantaloons, all made from the same 
piece of cloth. The coat tail is not lined with white, 
but with black silk, and white vests are tabooed on 
such occasions. The neck-tie is a narrow folded lawn 
tie, worn usually with a standing English collar; the 
kid gloves are creamy white; the shirt front is plain, 
or else very slightly embroidered; the dress boots are 
of fine calf-skin—not patent-leather—and the evening 
overcoat is a long surtout of light drab cloth. 

L. D.—We can not give you the information you 
desire, 

Worxrxa-Woman.—We know of nothing better you 
can do than to advertise for the kind of situation you 
desire. 

Prerry Poury Perxrs.—First calls should be re- 
turned within a week.—Undoubtedly a familiarity 
with good standard literature will aid you greatly in 
conversation; but to this knowledge must be added 
tact and ease of manner to enable you to become a 
brilliant conversationalist, and these must be the out- 
growth of nature apart from books. 

Evizaneru.—You say that your father lavishes mon- 
ey on costly articles for your use, and refuses you pin- 
money for the most necessary articles—spends three 
hundred dollars for a velvet polonaise, and scolds you 
for wasting five cents on a letter. This is a common 
kind of inconsiderateness, on which a sermon might 
be preached. But in order to be independent you 
must submit to the common rules of money-getting, 
nor expect any privilege because of your father’s 
wealth. Take your fancy-work to a dealer and ne- 
gotiate its sale with him, or employ your leisure time 
in learning some business whereby you can earn what 
you need. You are the best judge of your own capa- 
bilities, and we can only give you general advice, of 
which you must make the special application. 

An Uory Gret.—We certainly do not know of any 
better suggestions for preserving good looks than are 
to be found in the “ Ugly Girl” papers published in the 
Bazar. 

D. M. P.—It is impossible to comply with your re- 
quest. 

Frrenps or tat Bazan.—The story which displeases 
you so much is by an eminent writer, and is highly 
commended by some of our best critics. On the other 
hand, what you like would very probably not be rel- 
ished by many other readers. We can only follow our 
best judgment, and try to furnish food forall tastes, 
Editing a paper is, indeed, very much like stirring a 
fire—every body thinks he could do it better than the 
one who is holding the poker. 

R. A.—By the present regulations of the Post-office, 
MSS. intended for newspapers are subject to letter 
postage. You should make special agreements con- 
cerning articles which you desire to publish in book 
form after their appearance in periodicals. 

E. S.—Address a European news agency for particu- 
Jars concerning subscriptions to foreign journals.—We 
have never heard of a sequel to the book you mention, 

Constant Reaper.—Isabella I. of Spain married 
her cousin, Don Francisco d’Assis, the eldest son of 
her maternal uncle, Don Francisco de Paula. 





CAMEOS. 

Iw the Rocky Mountain regions of Dakotah and Wy- 
oming our indefatigable explorers have discovered 
some of the richest and most valuable masses of Onyx 
in the world. They have been particularly fortunate 
in finding there quantities of the variety of Onyx 
known heretofore as Nicolo or Onicolo. This has a 
deep brown ground overlaid by a layer of bluish white, 
which upper layer is extremely thin, and reveals the 
brown by its transparency. This sort of Onyx had 
previously been found, though less abundantly, in Bo- 
hemia and the Tyrol. It was extensively used by the 
ancients for engraving Cameos and Intaglios. A visit 
to the establishment of Messrs. Starr & Manovs, 22 
John Street (up stairs), will show how important, at no 
distant day, it is likely to be to our arts that this mate- 
rial should be found at our doors. The outlay of 
money, and time, and thought made by Messrs. Starr 
& Maxovs in the production of the most delicate and 
beautiful Cameos, proves that they find the enterprise, 
remunerative, So refined and exquisite is the style of 
their best works, that the public, which demands to be 
80 supplied, may be safely counted upon to furnish ere 
long all the inducements necessary to establish in our 
own country an art which has only been re-established 
in Europe itself within the memory of man.—[Com.] 

——— 


‘tux New Wrison Unper-Frep Sewrva-Maourne is 
the machine that is to-day—with its perfect operation, 
beautiful, easy, noiseless movement, and unparallele 
range of work—making firm friends and advocates in 
hundreds of thousands of families in all parts of the 

‘lobe; it is the machine to buy if you want the best. 

lesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other 

cities in the United States. The Company want agents 
in country towns. 





Coryino Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the epplemapt with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful fur cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





The GuIpE is now published QUARTERLY. 
25 cents pays for the year, four numbers, which 
is not half the cost. Those who afterward send 
money to the amount of One Dollar or more for 
Seeds may also order Twenty-five Cents’ worth 
extra—the price paid for the Guide. 

The Fanuary Number is beautiful, giving plans 
for making Rural Homes, Designs for Dining 
Table Decorations, Window Gardens, 
&c., and containing a mass of information inval- 
uable to the lover of flowers——One Hundred 
and Fifty pages, on fine tinted paper, some Five 
Hundred Engravings, and a superb Colored 
Plate and Chromo Cover.—The First Edi- 
tion of Two HuNDRED THOUSAND just printed 
in English and German, and ready to send out. 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Cones, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, ch Embroidered Bi fast Sets, &c., &e. 


SHOPPING 


Of every ae for Ladies promptly executed b; 

Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 43 Sixth Ave. ny. City, Send 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


LADIES’ FURS 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 


SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, {729 3", 


REAL LACES 


Embroideries, Cloak Velvets, &c. Cheapest in the coun- 
try. Every C.0.D. packagesubject to examination before 
ee Sampirs an 

EHRICH’S TEMPLE of FASHION, 


287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, N.Y. 
LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 
Something entirely New. 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 
Price in Felt, $2 00, $3 00, $4 00. 
“« Chamois, $3 00, $4 00, $5 00, 

For married or single Ladies. In ordering please 
State which and size of bust. 

Sold by all its and Ladies’ Furnishing Stores, 
and at 2140 Third Ave.; 218 Broadway; Broadway, 
cor, 29th St.; and at 7 Sixth Ave. 

Wuorrsaux.—Chas. H. Crittenton, 7 Sixth Avenue; 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St. ; Fraser & Lee, 
20 8t.; G.S. Crawford & Co., 119 Fulton St. 

A. C. JACKSON, Manufacturer, 
No, 2140 Third Avenue, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—throngn the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
apes eA pcienes to evel 

e especial): 
selves by the ate ‘The magnitnde of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 

ood airoany accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL g CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


industrious woman 
ly to those who support them- 


TO THE LADIES! 


BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING 













have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Travelin; 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashained t0 
them, look just as as new. It will not rub 
off or smut when wet. ftens the leather. 
No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale every where. 
B.F. BROWN & Co., Boston. 


Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price-List to 
TERN 


z PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Double,Single,Muzzle and Breech Loading Rifles, Shot 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind, for men or 
boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3-$300; Pistols, $1-$25. 


An Illustrated Book of 64 pages, that every one should have, 
MARTIN & CO. Springfield, M 


Sent free post paid, by BO} ass. 
Direct from a celebra- 


ANSY SEEDS! tec"German’ grower, 
the finest varieties in cultivation. 25 cts. per Pe ; 
6 pkts. $1. J.T. Sara & Sons, Brentwood,|N. H. 


id Priox-Lrsrs mailed free from | 





‘Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 





A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are offering a large invoice of 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’s-HAIR SHAWLS, 
Filled centres, $100 each, recently sold at $175 
and $200, 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS! 





Also a large variety of the 
RICHEST AND MOST ELEGANT LONG AND 
SQUARE SHAWLS IMPORTED. 

BLACK SILK SUITS, VERY HEAVY AND ELE- 
GANTLY TRIMMED, ONLY $50. 
PARIS-MADE EMBROIDERED BLACK SILK 
SUITS, $100: VALUE, $200. 
PARIS-MADE BLACK & COLORED SILK SUITS, 
$50 EACH AND UPWARD, 

About one-half the cost of importation. 





An immense stock of 
LADIES’ CHILDREN’S, AND MISSES’ 

5 pe OA RANTS 

om) evel = 

tured, including a fal assortinentof wuperbly. 

EMBROIDERED SKIRTS, CHEMISES, NIGHT- 

ROBES, DRAWERS, DRESSING-SACQUES, &., 

Laundered and unlaundered. 


They request special attention to their large 
DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT, 


Under ees management, in which orders for 
mourning as well as every other description 
of Fashionable Costumes are executed 
with promptness and in styles 
equal if not superior to 
any foreign pro- 
duction. 

CHARGES MODERATE. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Haye opened an invoice - the above desirable goods 
in 
OPEN AND FILLED CENTRE SQUARES 
(New Colorings and Designs). 
Also, a Fine Assortment of 
STRIPED INDIA LONG SHAWLS. 


SPRING GOODS. 
CAMEL’S-HAIR SERGES, 
PLAIN AND STRIPED ALGERINES, 
FI@D BAPTISTE, WHITE STRIPE SATTEENS, 
PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED PIQUES, 
FIGURED CAMBRICS, PERCALES, 
BORDERED CRETONS FOR SUITS, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRINTS, &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. 


LADIES’ TROUSSEAU “C 


FOR $2650. 


6 Muslin Chemises 
6 Linen oa 
1 Bridal Set (8 pieces) 
6 Pairs Muslin Drawers. . 


























6 “ Linen “ 

8 Plain Cotton Skirts.. 

8 Tucked “ “ 

3 “ “ 

1 Underskirt .. 

8 Muslin Night Dresses. 

8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses..@ 
sEmbra “ See A 


2 Embroidered Flannel Skirts. ...@ 
8 Corset Covers... .@ 
2 Dressing Sacques. 
Lanes Sacque Embr’d., 
1 Robe de Chambre...... 








‘The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent by ex- 
press, C.0.D. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Directions for self- 
measurement, together with list of articles in Trous- 
seau “A,” for $150, and “B,” for $200, sent by mail if 
desired. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 
Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORK, < Broadway, cor. Grand St. 
Grand St. cor. Chrystie St. 


ee “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
GrossreLtp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 

1et. That each pattern is fitted and led by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose lon; erience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dress er to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE, 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. 8. and on re- 
ceipt of the rate ie price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, lyke & C 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & 1 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., co! 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadw: 


ENCHL STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’'me Ba- 
(irorsstm Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 
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HAIR —HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
a 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
82 inches long, weight 3 0z., only $9 00. 
82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 


Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 0z., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
rally curly. 

‘Size. Retails in N.Y. for 
Medium. 
Large... 
Extra Large.......- 

LONG SINGLE CURL: 
22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only. 


a4 4 
ee “ “ “ 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 

















+8 
-\8 
4 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843, 687 Broadway, near Amity St., 
‘New York City. 

Will send goods, C. 0. D., by express; or by mail or 
exp! prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 

Coreaponnecs answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
stamps. Pleasemention Harper's Bazar when you write. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
‘These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most Practical, ‘and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil; 
understood by those not aecustomed to making thei 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting ‘ap material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of eve! 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, ant 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 

be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
ium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
ar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and Sony, of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


43 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
2c. you will receive. by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, cont 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, ee the 
leading Paris, Ber! mndon, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
e se. ‘The garments represented are for ladi 
rainy boys, and little children. The polonaises ‘and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 









“DOMESTIC” S. M.Co., New York, 


$100,000 for oly $10! 


TEN THOUSAND CASH GIFTS agerega- 
ting $500,000 will be distributed by lot to patrons 
of the Third Grand Gift Concert in aid of the 
Tussdey, ADH eis $10 

lay, a . ifts range from $10 to 

$100,000, all'cash, Whole tickets$i0, halves 
quarters $250. The first Concert, Dec. 16, 1871, ans 
second, Dec. 7, 1872, went off with great success and 
received universal approval for the scrupulous integ- 
rity with which they were conducted and promptness 
with which gifts were paid. For tickets and full in- 
Zormatlon: a a Ror. E. Be nceeee 

gent for Trustees Public rary of Ky., Library 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 


ALFRED SAVAGE & SON, Montreal; or 
D. FINLEY, Rouse’s Point. 
i ie? the WORKING CLASS, male or femal 
$60 a week guaranteed. Respectable em) nt 
at home, day or evening; no capital ireds fall in- 
structions and valuable package of good to with, 
sent free by mall Address, with 6-cent return stamp, 
M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


THE NEW BOOKS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


1, 

SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present; with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samven Hazanv. Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 

2. 

RECLUS'S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Existr Reotvs. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

Uniform in style with “ THE EARTH,” by Exiséz 
Reoxvs. 8vo, Cloth $5 00. 


3. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Grorce 
Exior, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss,” “Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
8vo, Paper, $1 50. 


HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Freprnio Hupson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


5. 

ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. By Cuarres Grszon, 
“ Author. of “For the King,” and “For Lack of 
Gold.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

6. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. A Novel. By CEAriee 
Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” ‘Put Yourself in 
His Place,” “Never Too Lateto Mend,” ‘Foul Play,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 60 cts. 


i. 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
By the Rey. P. Scuarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8yo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 

This work embraces in one volume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J.B. Licutroor, D.D. 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Hulsean Professor ot 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Rrouarp 
Cuxznevix Trenou, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C.J. Exuioor7, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 

8. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 
ANovel. By Wit1am BLaok, Author of ‘* Love or 
Marriage?” “In Silk Attire,” “The Monarch of 
Mincing-Lane,” “Kilmeny,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cts. 


2. 

A PASSION IN TATTERS. A Novel. By Annie 
Tuomas, Author of “Mand Mohan,” “Denis 
Donne,” “False Colors,” ‘Played Out,” “The 
Dower House,” ‘Theo Leigh,” ‘Only Herself,” 
“Playing for High Stakes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cts. 

10. 

NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA, California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 
‘Travelers and Settlers. By Cuantes Noxpnorr. 
Illustrated. | vo, Paper, $2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 

il. 

BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES. A Christ- 
mas Story. By B. L. Farszon, Author of “London’s 
ear “Joshua Marvel,” “Grif,” “‘ Blade-o’-Grass,”” 
&c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 35 cents. 

12. 

DR. WAINWRIGHT'S PATIENT. A By 
EpuunpY ares, Author of * Black Sheep,” “ Land at 
Last,” ‘Wrecked in Port,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

13. 

TALMAGE’S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
De Wirr Tatmaee, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $4 00. 

14. 

A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE, A Novel. By Jauzs 
Parn, Author of “*Carlyon's Year,” “Cecil's Tryst,” 
oA Beggar on Horseback,” “Bred in the Bone,” 
“Found Dead,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 








15. 
FOR THE KING. An Historical Novel. By Cnartrs 
Ginzon, Author of “For Lack of Gold,” “Robin 
Gray," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


16. 
SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. 
FORCE. Being Vol. IV. of Science for the Young, 
by Jaco Auuorr. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $150, 
HEAT. — LIGHT.— WATER AND LAND. — 
FORCE. 4 vols. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50 each. 7 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written or Edited by the Au- 
thor of “John Halifax.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
90 cents each. 

LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY.—THE COU- 
SIN FROM INDIA.—TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
—IS IT ?RUEt—AN ONLY SISTER. 


tar~ Hazrer & Brornens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United on receipt of the price. 

S@- Hanrer's Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. a 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING, 
942 BROADWAY. 


Send Stamp for Designs. 


AGREAT OFFER? FEBRUARY. 


Horace Waters & Son, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and OR- 
GANS of first-class makers, including Waters’s, at rx- 
‘TREMELY LOW PRIOrS FoR oasH, during THIS MONTH. 
New T-octave PIANOS, modern improvements, for 
$250 and$275,cash. The WATERS CONCERTO 
PARLOR ORGANS, are the most beautiful in style and 

fect in tone ever made. Prices at bargains, for cash. 
Monthly installments received, running from one to 
three years. Illustrated Catalogues led. 


HAVE YOU SEEN the Newand 

,Wonderful Method of Showing 

Ghosts in every Man’s House 

without the aidofa medium? Innocent 

Amusement for the Home Circle. The 

great demand for this development of 

ptical Science shows it to be ONE oP THE 

Wonpers oF THE Acz! Sent post-paid for 50 cts., with 
direct ons 


M. W. TYLER & CO., Providence, R. I. 
Pie .METALLIC SHIELDS— 











certain cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and 
all other Nervous Diseases. By mail or ex- 
press, GEO. SWEETSER, 120 Wall St., N. ¥. 


Largest Organ Establishment in 
the World. 


7 Extensive Factories. 


J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 
THE CELEBRATED 


ESTEY COTTAGE ORGANS. 


The latest and best improvements. Every thing that 
is new and novel. The leading improvements in Or- 
gans were introduced first in this establishment. 


Established 1846. 
SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


WITH 4 


NOVELTY PRESS, 


| The best ever made for the purpose. 
7 Principal office 349-351 Federal, 
and 152 Kneeland Streets, Boston. 
Branch office, 543 Broadway and 83 
Mercer Street, New York. 

W. Y. Epwarps is no longer Agent for me or the 


sale of my goods) BENT. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer of Novelty Pi and dealer in 
every description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL. 
Send for NEW Illustrated Catalogue, with Agents’ 
addresses. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘These Patterns are Granxp To Fit any Figure, and 
ave fitted with the greatest accuracy, TH NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETUEE BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SEPARATE PIKOE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 

















blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER... . 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK iad 





CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
years old)..... - 

BOY'S KNEE - BREBCHES, “VEST, “AN 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... * 29 

YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COA‘t, 

ST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to yeaa old) « 
DROBE (Cloak, Gored Ro 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shit 

LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER’. 

GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
B to 15 years Old)......-.+. 0-000 rate 

GENTLEMAN'S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING -CAP sem 

PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with’ Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 

Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)... 

LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER..............., 

LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Coiset 

ight 


















66 £ BR & 





Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke ress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers)................20++0+ SOse 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... “ 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 

ed Skirt orn from 5 to 15 years old)..... ‘* 21 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 





POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt......... nen ate! Weessret aD 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old) “ 
POSTILION - BASQUE 3} 
Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained ' 
Srt\avisvanateneoeo ty waeadaaenescase 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUI’ 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
dng Gown) r.2iicerpiesreseee as =; BT 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 yearsold) “* 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
years old) aa) 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
ee Fni) Trained Skirt......... * 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “* 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT........ Bopael 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, TH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
rl from 5 to 15 years old).............. a 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt..... ws 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WA 
ING SUIT....... 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SU! 
FULLDRESS TOILETTE (Low-Neckei que 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt ...............+. pees be 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUI! 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
‘The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patern’ will be sent for $200, No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please ppeclt the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ey You ask WHY we can sell First 
LIOR Ciass 7 Octave Pianos tor $2902 
feeb, We answer—Itcosts less 
lo make any $GOO, Piao sold 
through Agents, all of whom make 
per ct. profit. We have 
Mp0 Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
° le Years. Send for Mustrated cir 
cular, in which we fefer to over 500 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using ‘our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


thlsnetle®- ys, Blano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Ye 


Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, ‘or send stamp fore evidence, 


Neesace 














































HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1873. 


SS ANE. 
mass ye” 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. ¥. Standard. 

‘The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation. 








The best publication of its cluss in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
el 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.——Ezaminer 
ana Chronicle. 





It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. —Provi- 
dence Journal. 

a 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 


Hanrprr’s Macazuxe, One Year... 
Hanven's Werxtx, One Year. 
Harper's Bazar, One Year. : 
Hanpenr’s Macazine, Harprr’s Werky, and HarpPer’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

‘An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, oF 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonrers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
% cents additional for the Magazin, or 20 cents for 
the Werkty or Bazax, to prepay the U.S, posta; 

The Volumes of the Macazixr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

‘The Volumes of the Wrrxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanren & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 






Tenas ror Apvertisine in Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Haxrrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Peles Ae TAG 4 


Before buying send for our descriptive 


SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE. 


AZELL BOWDITCH, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


Persons of either sex, who have the tact and energy 
requisite to make successful Book Agents, can secure 
an opportanity for lucrative employment applying 
in person or by letter as below. The subscriber is 
selling through his agents some of the most desirable 
publications ever offered to the public. Such persons 
‘a8 mean business are requested to address 

AVERY BILL, - 


Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


perdsy! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 

$5 to $20 Pie creiterses, ,ZouDK orold, make more moa wk 
in their spare mome! ‘of ime than at anyt 

york for teulars free, Address G. Stingon & Co,, Portland, Maine. © 


‘Recommended by physicians and mothers. Ro- 
Ruse linen cispe ae water 
4 proof. 4 —1 smallest, 4 Samplo, 
mailed, on receiptof $1, by Eureka Diaper Co. 
se paway.N. + Sold, also,by ‘Stewart Safin, 
. Norton, and an 
Goods Stores: “Ask for cA. Bee stam 
it Diaper Co. Take no Agents wanted. 


“OVER AND OVER.” Sean‘have we 


for weeks, months, and years kept telling you of the 
merits of the Star-Spang Banner. 50,000 people have 
already become permanent subscribers, but we want 
YOU. Only $1 secures Prang’s splendid Chromo, “A 
Bovqurr or Avrumn Leaves,” and the paper a whole 
year. It is a popular family paper FOR EVERY BODY. 
Splendid Tales, Sketches, Poems, Wit, Humor, &c., &c. 
TRY rT oNOE. Leigeristee, 40 columns, Specimens 6 
cents. Satisfaction guaranteedy, id $1, Address 

Rie 

dV <3 


Hreouge 





PROCEEDING TO EXTREMITIES. 
Mrs. Suoppy. “Am I to understand that you two Ninnies refuse to 


that you are not warmly clad? Certainly you have your Fur Collars.” 
TriomAs (coachman). “Ob, 
over our Legs.” 


FACETIZ. 


We have heard of a Methodist parson, somewhat eccentric, and an 
excellent singer. Sunday after Sunday his rich voice came from the 
pulpit “with the spirit and the understanding.” Not so at the other 
end of the church, where, with abundance of spirit, there was a lam- 
entable lack of the other virtue. In fact, the singing was execrable. 
The good brother could finally endure it no longer, and exclaimed, 
“Brothers and sisters, I wish those of you who can’t sing would wait 
till you get to the celestial regions before you try.” The hint was a 


success, Rites: 
A country editor reports money “close, but not close enough to be 
reached.” e 


“You must have lived here a long time,” said a traveling English- 
man to an old Oregon pioneer. 
“Yes, Sir, Ihave. Do you see that mountain? Well, when I came 
here that mountain was a hole in the ground.” 
‘The Englishman opened his half-shut eyes. 
ee 


A writer says, “Fathers, remembering their own boyhood, should 
make some ttle allowance for their children.” But the trouble is 
that many children, after spending their “allowance,” get into debt 
for double the amount. = =____y 

“Our children will have immense taxes on their hands,” said a 
gentleman. 

“Oh, horrible!” exclaimed an elderly lady. 
have nails on ours!” a 


A ere iseioned clerk applied for a situation to a large employer 
of labor. There was no vacancy, and he was curtly informed of the 
fact. Being of a religious turn of mind, as he was leaving the office 
he consoled himself with the passage of Scripture the concluding 
words of which are, “hath not where to lay his head.” 

“Don’t stand there quoting Shakspeare,” said the employer. “I 
can’t give you what I haven’t got.” 


ee 

One day when Mrs. Partington heard the minister say that there 
would be a nave in the new church, she observed that “she knew 
who the party was.” 


Examrner. “Now, my young friends, 
twenty-four bushels of wheat, ‘to be d 
bushels is that for each 2” 

Boxpest or THe Boys. “ Please, Sir, we’ve not gone that far.” 

Examiner. “ How is that? Your teacher told me you had learned 
all the first four rules.” 

Boy. ‘Yes, Sir; but we have always done our sums in potatoes 
and turnips. We have never had wheat.” 


“What a blessing we 


suppose twelve men buy 
livided equally, how many 


el 


ne 


NOT TO BE BEATEN. 
Mrs. Brown (whose daughter has just been performing admirably on the piane-forte). “Do your, Daughters Play, Mrs. Jones?” 
rhe : 


Mrs. Jones (whose four daughters have only been listening). 
rs. Brown. “Paint in Water-colors?” 


our Necks is well enough, Ma'am; but we respeckf'ly objecks to your passing 








[Marcn 1, 1873. 
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AN UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENT. 
Eppy. “Now you two can be Horses or Driver, whichever you please. But 7 should advise you to be 
Horses; it’s so much nicer !” 
Freppy. “But you're too heavy, Eddy.” 2 
Eppy. “Oh, that’s impossible. If I were, Mr. Bergh would send you two little Horses home at once.” 





go out with the Sleigh on the plea 


Elder Knapp, the t revivalist of religion down in Arkansas, 
when, about to baptize a new convert called out in a loud voice, 
“Does any one know any reason why this man should not be bap- 
tized?” and to his surprise a long specimen of an Arkansas traveler 
shouted in response, ‘‘See here, Mister Preacher, I don’t want to in- 
terfere in that ’ere business of yours but if you expect to get the 
sin out of that old cuss you will have to anchor him out in the river 
overnight.” 

An enthusiastic Nebraska editor says, ‘‘ Nine months of the year in 
Nebraska is summer, and the rest is mighty late in the spring.” 

pene ogee 
d ngal paper supplies a neat instance of confusion of metaphor. 
Cri ng the income tax, our contemporary hopes ‘the govern- 
ment will not repeat the blunder of killing the calf which daily pro- 
duces the golden egg.” 


An alderman of a country town being invited to attend a centen- 
nial jubilee, replied, “I can’t attend this one, but I'll go next time.” 









i} 
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eens 
After ae. oe name in the State of Arkansas, the natives are 
in the habit of further inquiring, in a confidential tone, “ Well, now, 
what was your name afore yer moved to these parts?” 


ee 
Aw epucaTionax Ixsrrument—The grinding organ. 
ge 


A novelty in gentlemen’s dress is promised in Boston. The bosom 
of the shirt is to have a few bars of music printed upon it, in some 
cases with words. Gentlemen wearing them will stand behind pianos 
to be sung and played from. 


ee 
A pan acal orator speaking of a certain general whom he admired, 
a ohwad always on the field of battle where the bullets were the 
ickes' 
“Where was that ?” asked one of the auditors. 
“Tn the ammunition wagon,” responded another. 


geil tos 
Why is an oyster the greatest paradox in nature ?—Because it has 
a beard without a chin, and is pulled out of bed to be tucked in. 


ee 
Why is a lovely young lady like a hinge ?—Because she is some- 
thing to a-dore, ge 
Quiet girls will be pleased to hear that a new color will be much 
worn this season, which is described as a subdued mouse-color. 
THE WRONG GIRL IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 
Sunpay-scuoot Tzacuer. “What! Did not say your Prayers before going to 
Bed? You naughty Child, were not you afraid you would be taken away in the 
Middle of the Night?” 
Navcuty Cuixp. “ No, please, Teacher, I sleeps in the Middle.” 


ili) 


i 
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This odd advertisement is from an English newspaper: “My hus- 
band is out on a strike. He prefers that to work. He ain’t of any 
use to me. I must work to keep the children and myself. His ten 
shillings goes in beer. I'll swap him while he’s on strike for a sew- 
ing-machine.” 
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LOOK OUT FOR THE MOON. 


Alonzo and Imogen, who love one another dread- 
fully, but have not yet obtained Papa’s consent, quite 
forget that the Moon is throwing the Shadow of their 
joined hands on the road right under the Governor’s 


Mrs. Brown. “ EA Mrs. Jones. “No.” 
nose. 


Mrs. Jones. “No. We go in for Beauty !”” 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 8, 1873. 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 








USES FOR USELESS THINGS. 


rJXO find a use for some positively useless and valueless article 

that has been, or is soon to be, c side to clutter up one’s 
house—a thing that is not even worth giving away, because no one 
wants the rubbish—is to become in some degree a public benefac- 
tor. The idea we suggest may be small in itself, and yet may lead 
to greater triumphs ; therefore let the patient reader who has begun 
to read follow on a little further while we tell of some things very 
pretty and useful, yet made from one of the most worthless of all 
residuums, and to be found in nearly every household. I mean 
now to discourse on hoop skirts—the old worn-out, broken, and 
cast-off articles that become nuisances the moment they are dis- 
carded from their legitimate use—and think I can show several 
ways of utilizing even them. 

Very pretty wall-baskets may be made by persons of quite ordi- 
nary ability in the following manner: Cut the wires into proper 
lengths, say half a yard each, and perhaps sixteen or eighteen in 
number. Then form circles of them and sew the ends strongly, 
so as to be firm, afterward bending in the opposite sides so as to 
form something like figure 8’s, and sewing them also to keep them 
in that shape. When all are thus fastened, they may be covered 
with zephyr worsted in button-hole stitch—either crimson or green 
will look well, or shaded browns. When they are all covered, they 
may be joined together, placing four of them side by side, and 
sewing them at the points where they touch each other—thatis, each 
















Fig. 3.—Ficurep Tutte anp Lace § 
Bacx.—{See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 24. 


pair being sewed in two places. Four more joined in the same 
manner to match, and you have the front and back of the 
pocket, with two more at each end, joined at the corners, and a 
third four for the bottom. ‘This gives an oblong open-work 
box, and when the bottom wires are secured by sewing to the 
sides, it will be quite strong. Next sew together four more, as 
a continuation of the back, and a small circle or any other de- 
vice at the top will complete it, and also furnish something by 
which it may be suspended. A similar arrangement at the bot- 
tom will serve as a finish to that part of it, and the whole will 
be very graceful and pretty. Another variety that will be quite 
as easily produced is made by forming circles of two or three 
sizes, and placing them one within another, sewing them on the 
opposite sides, then joining them together as one’s taste and 
ingenuity may suggest. 

Some will find it easier to omit the zephyr worsted cover- 
ing, and as a substitute will put on thick oil paint with an or- 
: ristle brush. Dark brown or leather-color will look 

. ral as well as corner ornaments of leather-work 
qney, be fasteued on and varnished, or buttons of odd shapes 
and sizes may be glued on at the points where the rings or 
figures are sewed, and will be quite ornamental. Besides these 
wall-pockets, the same idea and materials may be applied to the 





Fig. 1.—Fieurrp Tur 





B AND Lace ScarF worn As Ficuu 
Bacx.—[{See Fig. 2; also Figs. 1 and 2, Page 157.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 24. 





manufacture of covers for flower-pots and window-boxes ; then, 


by varying the style and shape, vi 


y useful scrap-baskets may 





be produced, and—perhaps as pretty as any thing—very tasteful 
lanterns for lighting piazzas and gardens on summer evenings. 


Fo 


WORN AS Fancuon-Hoov. 


r the latter cut the hoops so as to form three circles, one 


—Ficurep Tutt anp Lace Scarr worn As 
Front.—{See Fig. 1; also Figs. 1 and 2, Page 157.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 24. 














Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1873, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


to be ten inches in diameter, and the others six inches each; 
place them at regular distances one above another, with the 
largest one in the centre, adjusting and holding them in position 
by three twine strings passing from top to bottom, Upon the 
largest ring place one of the wire frames such as are used for sup- 
ports to paper lamp or gas shades, and fasten it with wire or 
string. This is merely the frame-work of your lantern, and the 
outer covering may be formed of tissue-paper of different colors, 
or of bright transparent chintz, or of gay prints of birds, flowers, 
ete., rendered transparent by a coat of gum or varnish, It can 
be suspended by wires or cords from the ceiling of a piazza, and 
lighted by a candle or small lamp fixed in the wire frame in the 
centre, 

Another use for old hoops is to convert them into trellises and 
frames for delicate vines, such as cypress or Alleghany vines; 
and for hanging-baskets or window-gardens they will furnish very 
light and tasteful supports, being painted green or brown as one 
may choose. 

Fly-coyers to place over dishes on the table may also be made 
yery cheaply by first removing the cotton covering from the hoops, 
and then forming a circle for the lower part, or base, with other 
strips of the same wire bent over and fastened to it, say three 
pieces at equal distances ; these form a frame-work, over which 
black net may be drawn and sewed over the bottom wire. A ro- 
sette or bow of some kind at the top will answer for a handle, 



















Fig. 4.—Ficurep Tunie, anp Lace Scarr worn as Fancnon-Hoop. 


Front,—{See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL., Fig. 24. 





and add to the appearance of the covers. ‘These coyers will serve 
the purpose as well as the expensive wire ones, and will cost but 
about ten cents each. 

An ingenious person, having once caught the idea, may find 
methods of pursuing it still farther, and may contrive graceful fruit- 
stands, card. , and many other pretty things, fully demonstra- 
ting the usefulness of what at first sight appeared to be very useless 
indeed. 








FERN IMPRESSIONS. 


is a previous number of the Bazar we gave directions for the 
beautiful fern impression work produced by spattering with inks 
of various colors. ‘This method of decorating has lately been used 
for quite a variety of materials, of which we may mention papier- 
maché as one of the best. For instance, in making real papi 
maché—or, as will perhaps be more commonly used for experi- 
ment, the imitations of it—use paint of either light green, buff, 
or white; arrange your ferns in graceful groups, according to taste, 
and then spatter them with printers’ ink, thinned with either boiled 
linseed-oil or turpentine : the latter will dry faster. ‘The ferns and 
leaves will, of course, be of the same color as the ground, while the 
black shading will throwthem out very beaptifully, and when var- 
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nished with dammar will be as brilliant as can 
be desired. 

Beautiful screens may thus be made, and also 
designs on card-board for framing. One of the 
most tasteful of the latter is a cross surrounded 
with ferns and ivy leaves. To obtain this de- 
sign a cross of card-board is cut, and then laid 
on the centre of a sheet of Bristol-board, with 
the ferns grouped around, the shadows being 
made deeper on one side than on the other, so as 
to have a perspective effect. When the cross 
has been lifted off the paper, the monogram 
“I. H.S.,” in old English letters, and cut out of 
stiff paper, or any other appropriate motto, can 
be laid on the cross, and enough of the same 
shading applied to make them distinctly visible 
without covering the outlines of the cross itself. 

Other pretty articles for gifts or fairs are let- 
ter-cases and wall-pockets made of stiff Bristol- 
board, and tied with bright ribbons. For tidies 
there is nothing prettier than the same work ap- 
plied to squares of sheer French muslin, which 
are afterward finished with broad hems, and 
deep fringes of white crochet spool cotton tied on. 





A WINTER WEDDING. 
(AT CHISELHURST, JANUARY 9, 1873.) 
By rue Avruor or “Joun Harrax, GENTLEMAN.” 


Ir fled away in a clang of bells, 

Marriage-bells, 

On the wings of the blast that sinks and swells, 

‘That bold, weak, fate-struck, suffering soul, 

Whom Christ wash clean, and God make whole! 

And we stand in the light of two happy faces, 

‘Two happy hearts whom our heart embraces, 

And we hear the peaceful organ’s sound, 

And the angry storm sweeps harmless round, 
Blessed is the bridegroom, though the heavens are 


dun: 
Blessed is the bride whom no sun shines on. 


Mayhap some wandering angels say, 

Stop and say, 

As through the gloom they carry away 

That bodiless spirit to Him who knows— 

He only—whither the spirit goes: 

“God give them all that the dead man lacked 

(As men dare judge him) in thought, word, act; 

Deny them all that to him was given, 

Lest earth’s doors opened shut doors of heaven.” 
Blessed is the bridegroom without crown or land: 


Blessed is the bride with the ring on her hand. . 


Peal, ye joy-bells, peal through the rain, 

Blinding rain: 

God makes happiness, God makes pain; 

Summer and winter a good tree grows, 

A strong soul strengthens through weal and woes. 

“Be not afraid,” says the wild sobbing wind; 

“Weep,” sigh the clouds, “but the blue is behind.” 
Blessed is the bridegroom under shower or sun: 
Blessed is the bride whom Love's light shines on, 
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WS A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant Tight Basque with Apron-front Over- 
Skirt and Walking Skirt will be published with 
the next Number. For Complete List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 159. 

IG Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns of Ladies’ Spring House 
and Street Dresses ; Children’s Spring Suits ; 
Ladies’ Sleeveless Fackets, Fichus, Aprons, Petti- 
coats, Corset Covers, etc.; Children’s Aprons ; 
Gentlemen's Smoking-Caps ; Collars, Embroidery 
Patterns, etc., ete. ; with choice literary and artistic 
attractions. 


THE HEART OF THE CELERY. 


“ QUHE was a good wife to me,” said a wid- 
ower bon-vivant to his consoler: “she 
always gave me the heart of the celery.” 

It was an absurd speech, of course, and 
turned the current of sympathy at once into 
one of ridicule; and certainly the hearer 
might well feel that the man who mourned 
his wife in that style deserved no better 
treatment than ridicule. 

Yet was it so very peculiar? Was the 
mourner so totally different a being from 
the consoler? Probably not: probably much 
of the difference between them, after all, lay 
in the phraseology of the mourner’s lament. 
It is not at all impossible, we grieve to say, 
that the consoler had the heart of the celery 
too—if he chanced to like that better than 
the fuller-flavored green stalks—but had 
failed to observe that his wife fared less 
richly; that is to say, if he did not happen 
to be a gourmand, he gratified himself in 
other ways quite as satisfactory as the celery. 

- He liked, perhaps, the most comfortable 
chair in the house: it was always pulled 
forward for him into the warmest place be- 
side the fire and beneath the lamp. He liked, 
perhaps, the cutting of the new magazine: 
his wife would not have peeped between the 
leaves without the fate of Fatima before her 
eyes. He liked early rising: his wife, half 
somnambulic, martyred herself that he might 
breakfast by candle-light. He liked to live 
away from people: his wife isolated herself 
from the society dear to her heart. He liked 
a warm dressing-room : his wife sprung up 
in the winter prime, unhindered by him, and 
lighted the fire. He liked driving his fast 
horses: his wife, quaking with fear, and long- 
ing to clutch the sides of the carriage, drove 
smiling beside him. He liked a large fam- 





ily: his wife had it, and died of it. After all, 
it seems to us that he had the heart of the 
celery. 

Not that we mean that every husband as 
a matter of course is selfish ; but that every 
wife, allowing for exceptions, would make 
him so if she could, and that, if a man can 
be spoiled, there is nothing like a good wife 
to spoil him. And this is a fact which we 
all see in our daily experience. 

There are, indeed, two orders of husband, 
if no more. One of these comes home tired 
from business: he may have run round a 
good deal, or he may have sat still in his 
counting-room and read the shipping-list ; 
he may have walked half a dozen squares 
home, or have taken the cars for twenty 
miles; and if his body be not tired, his mind 
may be; and it is wife here, and wife there, 
and wife in the other place, and there would 
be a fine state of things in that house if wife 
should refuse the call, or let fatigue or dis- 
content. rufile her voice, or her face, or her 
manner. But she has been tossing a teeth- 
ing baby in her arms half the day; mending 
and making, with her foot on the rocker ; 
listening to the little boy’s complaints; 
dressing the little girl’s doll; overseeing 
servants if she has them; doing their work 
if she hasn’t; keeping peace and order in the 
house ; and her sleep was broken the night 
before, and will be the night after. But does 
it ever occur to him that wife may be tired 
too? No, indeed. She drops away into death 
before his eyes, and he calls it a mysterious 
dispensation of Providence, and by-and-by 
he marries a second wife; but not the pa- 
tient and adoring slave he had before: far 
from it; the tables are turned, and he learns 
how great a thing it is to suffer and be 
strong—while all the neighbors declare 
that this is the sort of husband who needs 
to kill one wife in order to learn how to 
treat another. 

But quite a different order of husband is 
another, the antipodes of this one, in fact. 
The baby is fretting when he comes home: 
it is his pleasure to take it and release the 
worn-out wife. Does he wants his slippers, 
his tobacco, his book? the wife put them 


in their places, and he knows where to find |’ 


them. He sends her out for a run in the 
air; he intercepts the heavy burden that she 
would lift; he snatches away the work that 
she would be busy over when the house is 
still; he makes her feel that he does not 
merely allow her to live for the gratification 
it affords her'to wait upon him, but that her 
life and comfort are as important to him as 
his own are, and that the religious rite of 
their marriage was not one where she was 
sacrificed a victim on its altar. 

In reality, for the existence of the first 
order of husband it is chiefly the wives who 
are to be held accountable. They delight to 
serve where they love, and they give them- 
selves the delight at the cost of making the 
service so common as to be unnoticeable, 
and of coarsening and hardening the nature 
they once thought so fine; they delight to 
make themselves felt, to make themselves 
indispensable; they forget the duty they 
owe their children and themselves of pre- 
serving health and strength in remembering 
the duty they owe their husbands, and they 
pamper the poor men’s bodies at the expense, 
one might say, of their souls. If they hap- 
pen to see another woman’s husband un- 
dressing his little boy at night, they smile 
at the superior manliness of their husbands, 
who do not even put the studs into their 
own shirts in the morning; and if a man 
in all the neighborhood, conscious of his 
own strong back and stubborn muscles, con- 
siders himself better able to stand over the 
wash-tub than his delicate wife is, and does 
it, they unanimously laugh him to scorn. 

How far a wife’s responsibility extends 
in this matter it would be a delicate thing 
to decide. Yet as marriage is a partnership 
as well as a sacrament, and always an affair 
of mutual interests, and as both parties to it 
are supposed to be reasonable beings, able 
to resist temptation and guard themselves 
from straying into forbidden paths, not mere 
puppets and possessions, it seems a work of 
supererogation on the party of the one part 
to assume that she must lie down and let 
the party of the other part walk over her 
flesh and blood in order to keep his feet in 
the right path. 

Nor, by this, do we mean to give any false 
pity to the fagged-out wives who keep their 
houses without system—incapables who de- 
serve as small pity as any other class of sin- 
ners —who, however faithful they may be 
in desire, have never troubled themselves to 
learn any decent method of managing their 
affairs, whose maids are-untrained, whose 
closets and drawers are at sixes and sevens, 
and who consequently drag their work about 
the house from morning till night, and give 
right of way to the old saw which says, 

“*Man’s work is from sun to sun, 
But woman’s work is never done.” 

Certainly, after the welfare of her chil- 
dren, it is the first duty of every wife to 
make her home a pleasant spot; to make it 
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] the one place in the world where her husband 
would prefer to spend his leisure ; to make it 
so bright and cheerful and healthy that bars 
and billiards can have no attraction beside 
it, and always to cast such an aura of love 
and gentleness throughout its bounds that 
it shall seem a sacred and holy spot to him 
when he is away from it, that its influence 
shall extend about him wherever he goes. 
But the woman who could do so much alone 
would be a miracle, not to say a monstros- 
ity. It is the happiness and right of the 
husband to be a builder as well as a dweller 
in such a home; and when a woman has 
such a home, that fact alone implies a spon- 
taneity of co-operation on his part that 
shows he is not one to sequester to himself 
in any sense the heart of the celery. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Ghouls. 


Y DEAR PETER,—Have you observed 
that some of our fellow-travelers have 
the manners of ghouls? You remember, 
of course, the Arabian Nights, and the bride 
who pecked at single grains of rice for her 
dinner, and who was discovered by her hus- 
band in the midst of the honey-moon repair- 
ing at night to a certain feast. She fed upon 
corruption. Perhaps also you remember the 
humorous sketch of Thackeray’s, describing 
his Gretchen at a German court eating oys- 
ters. He, a fastidious Englishman, laid aside 
some of them as not entirely desirable, but 
Gretchen consumed them with gusto, finish- 
ing the oysters and his fond regard for her 
at the same time. But here we come upon 
delicate ground. For yesterday, when 1 
dined with Apicius, he pressed upon me some 
cheese of Roquefort which was even as those 
oysters. Thackeray himself, who enjoyed 
a good dinner, would very probably have 
turned from a qualm of memory of Gretchen 
to solace his sorrow with a bit of venerable 
Stilton. But what is venerable Stilton? Is 
it fresh and sweet, or a little not so fresh? 
Did you say that a ghoul was an epicure of 
corruption ? 

Lucullus invited me to a supper of game 
the other evening, and I hope that I may 
often sit at his hospitable board. But I 
could not help thinking, as I assisted at 
the feast, of that ghoul-bride in the Arabian 
Nights. “A partridge,” said Lucullus—he 
was speaking of partridges—‘“a partridge 
should be hung by the wing, and when it 
drops it is ripe and fit for dishing. White 
sauce always.” The readiness of legs of 
mutton, I have heard, should be tested in 
the same manner; and I have sat at hos- 
pitable boards upon which the flavor of the 
game was such that the sensitive reveler 
wished to fly the room. For my part, I 
would rather dine with the bride upon sin- 
gle kernels of rice than assist at that other 
feast. In the days of the grand tour, when 
I too came to a German Residenz, I was bidden 
to a banquet, and the food was unspeakable. 
I gazed in amazement at ladies and gentle- 
men of cultivated intelligence partaking— 
if you will allow me—of carrion. Game 
flavor, indeed! Aman needed to be “ game” 
to eat it. “Did you see my dear friend 
Madame la Duchesse de Blutwurst ?” said 
a French lady to me afterward. It was 
the hostess of the banquet. ‘Madame la 
Duchesse de Ghoul,” I answered; and the 
French lady, who has a turn for raillery and 
friendship, smiled. 

“Tis only a question of degree,” Apicius 
says to me when I decline that appalling 
cheese. Rather of preference, I answer. For 
I observe that while he smacks his lips over 
animated cheese he recoils with dismay from 
my suggestion of animated biscuit to eat 
with it—or them. Some of the worthy 
Abyssinians, we are told, cut steaks from 
the living cow, and find them tender and 
toothsome. They should dine with Leo, in 
whose kitchen cooking is a mere ceremony 
of momentary exposure of food to the fire. 
Between Leo and the Abyssinian it is indeed, 
as Apicius says, but a question of degree. 
But I wage no war upon his kitchen, for its 
products are often memorable and delicious. 
Yet why should he like morsels of game 
which—well, I can only say that if Ma- 
dame de Ghoul, of the Arabian Nights, should 
sit at his table with those birds spread be- 
fore her which have dropped from the wing, 
she would not eat single kernels of rice, and 
she would have no occasion for that subse- 
quent feast. 

But these are idiosyncrasies of taste, and 
these good friends of mine are not the ghouls 
whom I had in mind. That poor Gretchen 
who did not know when oysters were good 
or the reverse, who, indeed, enjoyed to the 
utmost that doubtful bivalve, may have been 
the sweetest and simplest and most charita- 
ble of maidens, anxious to save her sisters 
every pang, and ready to weep with the sor- 
row of a sparrow. ‘Tender little Teutonic 
soul! I seem to see her now in a dowdy 
gown, and with murky fingers raising to 
her appreciative mouth that questionable 











morsel, and again and again, until all are 
gone; and her breast is heaving with sym- 
pathy for some lover whom she can not love, 
who sighs for her, hopeless, and who would 
fain be the oyster that she eats. “Happy 
oyster,” he murmurs; “thee she evidently 
loves!” and when she has consumed two 
dozen she rests from her labors and sighs 
that she can not love him, nor eat more of 
the lickersome shell-fish. These, I say, are 
idiosyncrasies of taste; and that good soul 
for whom I gladly make room in my heart— 
fear not, Peter, ’tis a houri of the imagina- 
tion only!—is not the ghoul who travels 
with us. 

That ghoul is the real lover of corruption, 
who is greedy for it, who fattens upon it. 
There, you see, just opposite to me sits Mrs. 
Buzzard. You would not think her a hero- 
ine of Arabian story, but she is. Sweet 
rice is very tasteless to her, but a good reek- 
ingmorselof— Yes, she likes it! she likes it! 
Poor little Néll Gwyn’s good name died the 
other day, and how Mrs. Buzzard feasts upon. 
the dead Nellie! She knows all the details, 
and such venomous head-shakings and such 
ferocious delight! I protest I know not 
which seems to be the greater sinner, Nell 
Gwyn or her critic. There are excuses for 
some things, but none for others. Gossip, 
which is either the eating of steaks from the 
living animal or banqueting upon the dead, 
is the one unpardonable sin. How I respect 
Mr. Paterfamilias, whose brow darkens the 
moment gossip begins at his table, and who 
says, as it continues, “Silence!” in such a 
stentorian and conclusive voice that you 
think you have seen a giant planting his 
heel upon a spider. “My dear children,” he 
says, “don’t eat people, living or dead. 
Let us be human at this table, and neither 
ghouls nor cannibals!” If the dear young 
women, his daughters, sulk or look amazed, 
he asks them if they do not remember that 
for every hard word they speak of others 
the others are speaking perhaps a harder of 
them, and that each excuses it because the 
other does it. “My dear children,” says the 
good father, “find fault with yourselves, and 
ridicule yourselves, and sneer at yourselves 
as much as you will, and I will say nothing, 
because you know what you are talking 
about. But when you speak of others you 
do not know; you only irfer and surmise.” 
Little Chatta, his darling, shakes her shoul- 
ders and pouts, and asks, “ And, pa, I should 
Tike to know what would become of society 
under such rules !” 

But there are more savage ghouls who 
travel with us, who delight to tear and bite 
the fairest reputations, and who are insane- 
ly greedy to consume those who are dead in 
disgrace. When the familiar remark was 
made that there was something intensely 
agreeable to us in the misfortunes of our 
best friends, it was merely saying that we 
were ghouls. And yet do you never think 
of it when you see the weaver bird hawking 
at the eagle in his majestic pride of place ? 
You know, for instance, Boreas the editor. 
Now, my dear Peter, an editor is a very im- 
portant personage, because he holds a speak- 
ing-trumpet, and he can blow his opinions 
very loud and very far, and the reverbera- 
tion seems to you so infinite and multitu- 
dinous that it is hard for you to believe that 
it is only one little gentleman blowing his 
opinions through a tremendous trumpet. 
Perhaps great force of wind does not really 
increase the value of the tune. Master Bo- 
reas is very well known to us all. He is a 
vindictive and mercenary man. There are 
resounding thunders of virtue upon his edi- 
torial page, but the balance-wheel is on the 
other side, the advertising page. Missions 
to the moon are the only enterprise for a 
truly humane investment, until the adver- 
tisers are angry and withdraw, whereupon 
there is no illusion so absurd as missions to 
the moon. 

Boreas is a mercenary fellow, bought by 
advertising and by party advantage. His 
paper puffs and blows certain stocks, for in- 
stance, and it is curious that a few hundred 
shares have been placed to his credit, in rec- 
ognition of his fidelity and ability as an ed- 
itor. Nothing was whispered of bargain. 
Far from it. By the honor of Mercury, 
nothing whatever. Yet it is curious, I say, 
that the tone of his paper is so very favora- 
ble to that stock, and how promptly it repels 
all sinister suggestions in regard to its man- 
agement, By-and-by a little cloud as large 
as a man’s hand arises in the West and set- 
tles upon some public man of spotless honor 
hitherto. Charges are made, suspicions are 
hinted, and Boreas, licking his greedy jaws, 
swoops upon the prey. Good heavens! what 
virtue! Justice has returned to earth. Such 
tremendous rhetoric, such infinite indigna- 
tion, such loftiness of the moral sense, are pri- 
meval—they are millennial. “At length,” 
shouts Boreas, his pockets bursting with the 
hush-money of that stock—“at length we 
have found a public servant who receives 
bribes—ay, fellow-citizens, BRIBES! Our 
opinions, as is well known, are pure and un- 
bought, We say what we think with sub- 
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lime disdain of interest or of consequences. 
But here is a public man whose votes are 
yenal! O tempora! O mores! Whom shall 
we trust? Out upon the hypocrite, the 
muling, puling pretender! We always knew 
what a shallow imposture he was! Some of 
our fellow-citizens believed him to be sin- 
cere, we always knew him to be a mawkish 
scoundrel. Crucify him! crucify him! The 
bribe-taker, the corrupt scoundrel! a bloat 
of villainy! a mass of infamy !” 

That Arabian bride, Madame le Ghoul, 
never enjoyed her banquet so keenly as Bo- 
reas enjoys rending and tossing and tasting 
this corruption. He gloats over what he 
calls moral ruin: all the onions of Wethers- 
field would not supply him tears enough to 
weep over this astounding hypocrisy. He 
returns to it again and again. The ghoul 
bride, you remember, was not satisfied with 
one repast. Perhaps you think that Boreas 
has a much deeper sense of morality than 
other people. My dear Peter, look at his 
pockets! He has puffed scoundrelism when 
it paid him, and he denounces it when it 
does not. All this fury of rhetoric is not 
moral sentiment, it is immoral sentiment: it 
is the ghoul’s delight in corruption. Do you 
find in all that tumid declamation any real 
regret that a trusted man has fallen? Do 
you find any charitable reluctance to be- 
lieve? Do you observe any humane for- 
bearance? Do you feel a touch of divine 
sympathy and generous pity? As much as 
in the ghoul’s banquet—no more. It is a 
fiery thirst, a raving greed for corruption. 

Indeed, when I think of that Arabian 
bride, her odious fancy for the dead seems 
to be almost venial compared with this fren- 
zy for rioting in the living reputation which 
is life itself. Prometheus, chained to the cliff 
by a superior power, and gnawed by the vul- 
tures which a resistless might drives to the 
horrible feast, is a thousandfold more ma- 
jestic than that power, and his suffering is 
nobler than the will which imposes it. This 
would be the effect if he were guilty. Is it 
otherwise with this ghoul-like greed to prey 
upon honored names and character hitherto 
unsullied? And this is the immorality of 
ghouls, and the mischief which such fellow- 
travelers produce. Profound contempt for 
the spirit of the condemnation is likely to 
destroy or to palliate abhorrence of the of- 
fense condemned. When Mrs. Buzzard 
alights upon the poor lost Nellie Gwyn, I 
think the heart yearns toward that hapless 
lady, and shields her with tender pity. And 
when mercenary Boreas screams at the infa- 
my of Aristides, we pity that public servant, 
and we heartily despise the ghoul who riots 
in the ruin of character. 

Your friend, Aw OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING STYLES, 


ee approach of spring brings the usual rumor 
of changes of fashion. Foreign authorities 
on matters of dress say there have been gradual 
modifications going on all winter that will take 
decided shape in the costumes prepared for April 
and May. ‘These changes are said to tend toward 
that simplicity of design and trimming that la- 
dies of taste have long desired. Stately attire is 
to replace the jaunty costumes of to-day, elabo- 
rate Frou-Frou toilettes will give way to dresses 
distinguished for their simplicity, and tall, slight 
figures will be the rule instead of those made 
short and bunchy by bouffant drapery. 

At present all this is mere conjecture, but there 
is already a tendency in favor of the simple, grace- 
ful drapery of the princesse and Medici costumes. 
The regular gored princesse dress buttoned all 
the way down, flat and plain in front and on the 
sides, with ample flowing drapery behind, has 
been illustrated in the Bazar. This dress is now 
fashionably worn in Europe, but the princesse 
costume which has obtained favor here is a 
composite dress, consisting of a long princesse 
polonaise very slightly draped, and opened over 
a skirt of similar material very simply trimmed. 
Large buttons, with the light facings, cords, and 
pipings described early in the season, are the 
trimmings for such over dresses; a sash some- 
times drapes the back, and in many instances 
these polonaises are draped in the middle of the 
back only. In order to give the desired chic it 
is still necessary to have all the fullness behind. 
A few regular princesse dresses have been made 
here to be worn merely as house dresses. They 
are little more than-the Gabrielle dress worn a 
few years ago; the waist and skirt breadths are 
cut in the same piece; the back breadths are 
caught up in a puff held by sash loops. In 
Europe wedding dresses are cut in this fashion, 
and are made elaborate by revers and side trim- 
mings that simulate a court train. When pufls 
are added to the tops of the sleeves, a girdle or 
lace frill placed about the waist, and a volumi- 
nous fraise of lace around the back, this costume 
becomes the much-talked-of Medici dress. It is 
especially appropriate for rich fabrics—yvelvets, 
brocades, thick faille, and the moiré that is fast 
coming back into favor. ‘The princesse suit—a 
single skirt and long polonaise draped slightly in 
the middle of the back—will be made up in the 
light, soft, woolen goods already recorded among 
spring fabrics, such as thin camel’s-hair, cash- 
mere, vigogne, and foulard-laine. Bronze, yert- 
de-gris, and ocean blue shades will be most worn. 
‘The trimmings will be thick repped silk pipings, 





swinging cords, yak lace, and flounces of the 
fabric faced with silk. It is probable that vi- 
gogne will be one of the most popular materials 
for spring ; itis very light, and makes soft, grace- 
ful drapery, yet is so elastic that it does not 
rumple and crease like cashmere. It comes in 
natural brown and gray shades, and in the deep 
Napoleon blue of which so much is said at present. 

Very deep basques are also foretold for spring. 
An idea of these is found on a costume of blue 
yigogne reported from abroad. ‘The dress skirt 
is trimmed with lengthwise bands of velvet edged 
with yak lace. The princesse bodice has a very 
deep basque, which forms a sort of tablier in 
front, comes down in two long points on either 
side, and is divided in the middle of the back, 
Two large velvet buttons define the waist behind, 
and the whole basque is trimmed with a velvet 
band and lace. Velvet revers and epaulets are 
added if the wearer chooses. This dress may 
be worn either in the house or out-of-doors. 


MANTLES, 


It is again announced that mantles will super- 
sede all sacques, jackets, and sleeved garments 
generally. For dressy wraps this is doubtless 
true, though the jaunty English double-breasted 
jacket will still be used for general wear. It is 
too convenient, becoming, and inexpensife to be 
readily abandoned. A new mantle, to be intro- 
duced when warmer days come, is of Oriental 
shape and color, and is called the Chudda. It 
is made of colored cashmere, either lotus gray, 
chocolate, or the soft, hazy, Oriental green 
shades, and is trimmed with a kind of raised 
silk embroidery called Persane. The scarf-man- 
tle worn last fall is also being made up at the 
furnishing houses. This is of black cashmere, 
with insertion and edging of yak lace; it is mere- 
ly a scarf adjusted in the back, and crossed in 
front to hang over the shoulders like sleeves. 
These, with the graceful Dolman with its newly 
elongated sleeves, will prevail in the early spring 
months, and do service as extra wraps at the 
watering-places and the sea-side. 


MECHLIN LACE, FRAISES, ETC, 


There is a fancy this winter for the fine white 
Mechlin or Malines lace which is better known as 
old-fashioned thread lace. It is exquisitely fine, 
and when brought out in quaint medieval de- 
signs connoisseurs in lace prefer it even to that 
staid favorite, Valenciennes. It has been beau- 
tifully used as trimming for a pale blue dress 
that is partly faille, partly velvet; a black bro- 
cade and faille dress worn by a distinguished- 
looking blonde has a Malines frill around the 
neck and wrists. These frills are worn standing, 
and are now laid in side pleats and worn very 
full, instead of being merely gathered as former- 
ly. The Venetian fraise of lace for the throat is 
becoming to ladies with long necks. It is ar- 
ranged around heart-shaped corsages, and made 
to stand outward in that prominent way seen 
in old pictures. Double ruches of lace, with a 
long jabot in front, are still very fashionable. 

A pretty regalia that brightens up a black or 
dark silk dress for dinner-parties is a Marie An- 
toinette collar made of folds of colored China 
crape and Mechlin lace. A sash of faille or of 
China crape of the same color is edged with lace, 
and worn loosely knotted on the left side of the 
skirt. Buckles and other ornaments of pearl and 
of cut steel are sometimes added to these. 

In the spring China crape and faille vests or 
sleeveless basques will take the place of the vel- 
vet ones now worn. A vest of peacock blue or 
Pompeian red crape enlivens a black silk dress, 
while bright contrasts are sought with colored 
dresses, such as a vest of pearl-colored crape with 
a turquoise or moss green silk dress, or a rose- 
colored vest with a pearl gray toilette. These 
vests may be entirely without trimming, but are 
more dressy when edged with Valenciennes lace, 


FRENCH MOURNING. 


Parisian fashion papers are filled with descrip- 
tions of mourning dresses worn in memory of 
Louis Napoleon. These are merely fanciful cos- 
tumes of black cashmere and Sicilienne elabo- 
rately trimmed with crape and jet that would not 
be considered ‘ mourning” in this country. The 
most sombre are those sent to England to the 
ex-Empress Eugénie. A suit of Valencia has 
the skirt covered with quadruple crape; the po- 
lonaise is lengthened behind to form a sweeping 
train, and is bordered all around with a crape 
side pleating. A black cashmere dress has the 
front width of kilt pleats alternately of cashmere 
and crape; the revers, buttons, and facings are 
of crape. Some of the dresses have vest fronts 
also of heavy English crape. The collars are all 
crape, and the only ornaments are Watteau bows 
of black ribbon hanging from the back, and chat- 
elaine bags of crape worked with the armorials of 
the Empress, 

Among the lighter mourning toilettes worn by 
friends of the imperialists is a dress of black Si- 
cilienne, made with a basque opening over a crape 
vest that is buttoned by large chased ‘steel but- 
tons. Another, of black cashmere, has a long 
skirt and basque, with a cape of black erépe lisse 
that partially covers the bodice. A jet chatelaine 
bag is added to the side of these black dresses. 
For still slighter mourning English crape bands 
are replaced by folds of dull black faille, quanti- 
ties of jet are used, and the pelerine handker- 
chiefs or capes are of white lisse instead of black. 


CHILDREN’S PIQUES, 


The furnishing houses are making an abun- 
dance of children’s clothing in white repped and 
dimity-figured piqués, For boys not yet in 
trowsers there are Highland suits of dimity- 
piqué, with kilt skirts laid in very small pleats, 
and a vest and open jacket trimmed with Ham- 
burg edging. ‘The jacket is a new loose shape, 
imitating the English sack. It is fastened by 
one button at the throat, falls open to disclose 





the buttoned yest with its two points, and has 
square pockets on the sides. A white pleated 
shirt waist is worn beneath this pretty suit. 
$14 is the price asked. 

Another good idea for suits for small boys is 
a kilt skirt worn with a belted blouse or jacket 
without a vest. ‘These simple, tasteful suits are 
excellent for every-day wear. ‘They are made 
up in merino and cashmere, or even in fine flan- 
nel, to be worn on cool mornings. Gray, mar- 
ron, and navy blue are the colors. The blouse 
is sometimes cut with a diagonal front, button- 
ing from right to left, like the Bismarck blouse, 
once so popular. ‘Iwo or three rosettes of black 
ribbon are on the plain front of the kilt. Price 
$12. Very fine cloth suits in kilt fashion, either 
dark blue or green, cost from $20 to $25. 

The piqué dresses for tiny girls are Gabrielles, 
with Hamburg insertion and edging arranged in 
curves down the front to simulate an apron, 
while on the waist is a Pompadour square of 
lengthwise tucks. Square pockets. Belt of 
piqué, with slanting ends ruffled. Coat sleeves 
with ruffle falling toward the hand. For larger 
girls are basques buttoned behind and two 
skirts. There is but one dart in front of the 
waist, and the basque is cut in square flaps. 
One of these flaps on eaclr side forms a little 
square pocket, held by large pearl buttons. For 
plain dresses the trimming is two scant straight 
ruffles of piqué, scalloped and bound with bias 
piqué; the upper skirt is simply scalloped. 
More elaborate dresses are trimmed with em- 
broidery. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
ArnoLp, ConstaB_e, & Co.; A. TI. Stewart 
& Co. ; and Lorp & Taryror. 





PERSONAL. 


TueE London Court Journal says that the fol- 
lowing: is the manner in which the news of his 
father’s death was broken to the Prince Im- 

erial: When the Prince arrived he exclaimed. 
in alighting from the carriage, “My father !" 
Count Davitiiers grasped his hand, saying, 
““Monseigneur, you must have courage: the 
Emperor is very ill.”’ At that moment the 
Prince perceived the Catholic priest of Chisel- 
hurst, who looked painfully concerned. Man- 
ning himself against his first effect of sorrow, 
‘Tell me the truth,” he cried; ‘‘ have strength 
to support it.”” At length the Empress came 
out in tears, and clasping him in her arms, was 
able to say, ‘Louis, my poor boy, I have only 
you left.” The Prince rushed into his father’s 
room, and there, throwing himself on his knees, 
recited aloud the Lord’s Prayer. This act of 
devotion ended, he cried out with a feeling of 
the deepest affliction, “I can not, I can not 
look!” and immediately hurried to his own 
room. It was there only, after having heard 
the distressing narrative of Baron Corvisart 
and Dr. ConnEAv, that his nerves became re- 
laxed, and he was able to shed an abundance of 
tears. Two wedding-rings were left remaining 
on the ex-Emperor’s left hand. One of these 
was his own; the other that of Napotzon I. 
During his lifetime his late majesty used to 
wear a third wedding-ring, that of his mother, 
“la Reine Hortense.”? This latter ring the 
Empress has kept as a souvenir. 

—The widow of the late Secretary Stanron 
is residing at Germantown, near Philadelphia, 
and is said to be in rapidly declining health. 

—M. Lirrrt, one of the first scholars of 
France, and author of the great dictionary 
which is taking the place of that of the Acade- 
my, lives in squalid poverty in an out-of-the-way 
street in Paris. E 

—Recently, in Knoxville, Tennessee, one At- 
KINS was married to Miss Argrns, the Rev. Mr. 
Atkins performing the ceremony. Several of 
the At-kinsfolk were around to see the specta- 
cle. 

—It is a that Mr. Disrazt will have 
to give up Hughenden Manor unless he can 
make arrangements with Lady BeaconsFIELp’s 
heir at law to retain it as tenant. 

—The last words pronounced by the ex-Em- 
peror of France in his dying moments were 
addressed to his old and faithful friend, Dr. 
Conngau. They were, ‘‘Etiez-vous @ Sedan?” 
(Were you at Sedan?) Subsequently the Em- 

ress held his hand in hers, and gently kissed 
Ri; the Emperor smiled, and his lips moved as 
if returning his wife’s embrace, but he never 
uttered another word after that last thought— 
“Sedan !”” 

—Lady Orway, widow of the late colonel of 
the Eighty-fourth British regiment, who died 
poems was a lineal descendant of EpwaRp 


—Mrs. Anna Goss, of Amherst, New Hamp- 
shire, passed the 103d anniversary of her birth 
on the Ist ult. She was a daughter of SrePHEN 
Barurick, of Lunenburg, Massachusetts, and 
came to Amherst in 1785, then being fifteen 
years of age, and one year later married EpHra- 
i™ Goss, a soldier returned from the war, with 
whom she lived fifty-four years, till his decease 
in 1840, and by whom she had ten children, seven 
daughters and three sons, two of the daughters 
being still alive. One daughter, who had made 
her home with her mother, to whom the moth- 
er was able to minister and care for in a pro- 
tracted sickness, and whom she always ad- 
dressed in the endearing terms of ‘‘ My dear 
child,”’ died two years since at the age of eighty- 
two. Mrs. Goss has been in good health till 
within a few weeks, and able to be about her 
house. Her faculties are considerably impaired 
by age, her memory now failing to recall inci- 
dents of fourscore years ago. She has few rela- 
tives in New epg lands but, through the gene- 
rosity of a granddaughter, the wife of ex-Mayor 
ie C. CHENEY, of Manchester, she is kindly cared 
for. 
—Miss Epmonta Lewis (colored), our famous 
American sculptress in Rome, has two orders of 
$50,000 each from two susceptible British noble- 


men. 

—Colonel Forney’s liberal offer to donate a 
free library to a Texas town was, in a way, de- 
clined. The citizens voted to accept buckshot 
and shot-guns instead, if it was all the same to 


m. 

—After all the talk about the great wealth of 
the late Louis Naporeon, it turns out that his 
entire income, including that of the Empress, is 





low, each aBed twenty-thr 
Hosted by G60g 


only $60,000 a year. He received large sums 
from the French treasury, but all the money 
not claimed by state or household expenses was 
spent for public objects, charitable institutions, 
or private benevolence. 

—Mr. Ruskin has been re-elected-to the impor- 
tant office of Slade Professor of Fine Arts. He 
was originally elected in 1866, in pursuance of 
the will of Mr. Feirx Siape, who left $60,000 
for the endowment of the professorship. 

—And this recently happened to Lord Nortu- 
BROOK, Governor-General of India—a genuine 
Oriental reception by some ladies on the occa- 
sion of an official visit: As soon as his carriage 
stopped, a bevy of gayly dressed ladies rushed 
toward him, and began to shower flowers, rose- 
water, etc., upon him, his carriage, and horses. 
‘When a Parsee lady wishes to pay her respects 
to a gentleman of high position, or when she 
wishes to bless him, she raises her hands and 
cracks her fingers against her temples; and this 
was done by the ladies. 

—Count Scuovvauerr is said to be the com- 
ing man in Russia. He is now alluded to in 
court circles as homme tout puissant, and js re- 
garded as the future successor of Count Gorr- 
SCHAKOFF, and is said to have been essentially 
instrumental in bringing about the late meet- 
ing of the three emperors. 

—The monarchs of Austria and Italy have 
each ordered his court to go into mourning 
for twelve days for the late Louis NaPoLeon, 

—A funny old man, Pére Leery, has just died 
in Paris. His sole amusement for many years 
past consisted in taking part in as many funer- 
als a day as possible. 

—Some thirty odd years ago the secretary to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ran down to a water- 
ing-place in Wales for his vacation. While there 
he met accidentally with a very intelligent little 
boy who used to run about doing errands, and 
always turned up at the right moment, and when 
a penny was to be turned. Dr. —— noticed the 
lad with interest, and soon, by chatting with him, 
found that he had the stuff in him to make his 
way in the world if he only got the chance. His 

assion for learning was very great. ‘* Buupens 

were to try to get you into the Blue-coat Boys’ 
School in London,” said Dr. —— to his little 
man one day, ‘‘and suppose I were to succeed. 
would you do me credit, do you think ? Would 
you work very hard?’ ‘ Would not I, though, 
Sir?’ was the reply, and the boy’s eyes actually 
danced in his head with delight. Dr. —— tried 
and succeeded, and his Bree kept his word. 
He did him such credit that on leaving the school 
with his arms full of honors his patron was able 
to get him into St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
where, in course of time, he succeeded to Dr. 
post of secretary. Years went on and 
brought new successes to the young doctor, 
till at last he became court physician, and is 
now Sir Wituiam GuLt, the observed of all 
observers, and one of the most honorable no- 
tabilities of that most honorable of all profes~ 
sions. ‘ 

—Mr. Barnum is at it again. Already he is 
beginning to receive wild animals and yarmints 
from abroad. By the Hansa he received a mon- 
ster rhinoceros, ne previously received four 
lions, six tigers, two leopards, and divers gnus, 
yaks, elands, zebras, ostriches, and scores 0! 
monkeys. Among other great rarities, he has a 
large-eared dwarf elephant, which wretene only 
140 pounds. He also possesses the talking ma- 
chine, which was illustrated in the Bazar some 
three years ago, and which is ready to converse 
in all languages with our cosmopolitan public. 

—At a recent dinner given by the German em- 
bassador to President Tu1ers there were eight 
ladies present, three of whom were Americans— 
Baroness d’Erlanger frormeny Miss RUDE), 


—"'s 


Countess de Hatzfeld (formerly Miss MouLTon), 
and the Princess de Lynar. What the latter’s 
“formerly” was has escaped us . 

—Mrs. Saran A. OREN has been elected by 
the Legislature of Indiana State Librarian. She 
is a woman of talent and culture, and the widow 
of a brave soldier who fell in battle. 

—Mr. Miat, M.P., who, during his Parlia- 
mentary career, always advocated religious 
equality, is about to receive from his friends a 
gift of $10,000, as a mark of their approbation 
of his course. 

—Firmin Huenes, recently buried in Pére la 
Chaise, was the last of the three soldiers who 
first hoisted the French flag on the Mamelon, at 
Sebastopol. In doing it he lost an arm, and had 
his jaw-bone shattered. 

—A Mr. Riaes, recently elected a member of 
the Kansas Legislature, shuffled off this mortal 
coil a few days since, which caused an unfeelin, 
coll e to observe that ‘Brother Riaas won’ 
feel the winters where he has gone.”’ 

—Madame Parti will appear in Italian opera 
in London in April. She has concluded a new 
engagement with Mr. Gre for two years at £200 
per night, with the privilege of choosing in what 
operas she will sing. 

—There died a few days ago in Ohio a widow 
named Keziau Davis, leaving property worth a 
million of dollars. Twelve ears ago she came 
to Ross County and created some excitement 
among the farmers of the Scioto Valley by the 
purchase, for $70,000 cash, of what was known 
as the Claypool Farm. She said she bought it 
because, many years before, while working there 
as a hired girl, at one dollar per week, she was 
married to her late hu-band, a hired hand ‘-pon 
the place at eight dollars per month of twenty- 
six days. All their savings were invested in the 
rich Scioto corn lands. To show their fertility 
it may be mentioned that she rented ‘he Clay- 
pool Farm to a worthy but poor laboring man 
ata cash rent, because he was an excellent farm- 
er of corn crops. For two or three yearc he 
could not sell his corn to advantage, and she ad- 
yised him to crib it and wait fora good market 
and she would wait for her rent. After the thi 
year corn rose to a high price; he sold, paid his 
rent, and bought a Paint Valley farm for over 
twenty thousand dollars cash. He is now a 
wealthy farmer in the Scioto Valley. To this 
couple James Emmirt, of Waverly, is indebted 
for the acquisition of his great fortune. Good 
Aunt Keziau made a great number of relatives 
happy by bequests of splendid farms, money, 
and other availables; but up to the last she 
kept up her habits of work, as without active 
employment she could not be happy. 

—The oldest member of the House of Com- 
mons is Wint14M Hopason Barrow, M.P. for 
South Notts, aged eighty-eight; the youngest 
are Lord Henry Somerset, M.P. for Monmonth- 
shire, and_Wi111aM F, Sle M.P. for Mal- 
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ner until the cord is covered with worsted tassels in the 
length required, then cut the tassels evenly all around, so 
that they form a round bunch, and fasten the ends of the 
cord on the brioche as shown by Fig. 3, page 149. 


Lady’s Knitted Scarf, Figs. 1-3. 

Tuus scarf may be worn out-of-doors instead of a ‘hood, 
to protect the 
head and throat. 
It is worked in an 
open-work striped 
design with white 
Saxony wool and 
coarse steel nee- 
dles lengthwise, 
in rounds going 
back and forth, 
and is bordered 


Tapestry Brioche, Figs, 1-4. 

Tuts brioche or footstool consists of a cornered cushion 
four inches and seven-eighths high, which is furnished with a 
canvas cover embroidéred in cross stitch and loop stitch with 
zephyr and tapestry worsted in green shades. A fringed bor- 
der, also worked on canvas, trims the edge of the cushion, 
‘To make the cover first draw the shape of the cushion on me- 
dium-sized canvas from Fig. 34, Supplement ; the threads of the 
canvas should 
be straight 
along the mid- 
dle lines of Fig. 
34. Work on 
the canvas first 
the strip simu- 
lating a cross 
band, observing 





Fig. 1, in the with knitted edg- 
ordinary cross ing ; the length is 
stitch with 72 inches. To 
black and green make the scarf 
worsted = and make a founda- 


Fig. 1.—Tarxestry Briocue.—{See Figs. 2-4.] 


For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 34. For design see embroidery 
side of Supplement, No. 17. 


tion of 360 st. 
(stitch), and on 
these knit the 1st 
and 2d rounds all 
plain. 3d round.—All purled. 4th round. 
—Allplain. 5th round.—Always alternate- 
ly k. (knit) 2 st. together, t. t. 0. (thread 
thrown over). The threads thrown over are 
always knit off as st. in the following round. 
6th round.—All purled. Repeat the 5th 
and 6th rounds four times more, 15th 

and 16th rounds.—All plain. 17th and 

18th rounds.—All purled. 

This completes one open- 

work strip. 19th round.— 
Always alternately 1 k., k. 2 
together. 20th round.—Al- 
ways alternately work 3 st. (1 
k., 1 purled, 1 k.) on each st. 
in the preceding round worked 
off singly, 1 k. 21st round. 
—All purled, 22d round 
All plain. 23d round.—. 
ways alternately k. together 
the 3 st. which were worked 
on the single st. in the 20th round, 1 k. 
Repeat the 20th-23d rounds twice, which 
completes the second open-work strip. 
Repeat the Ist-31st rounds once more, 
and then cast off. Fig. 2, page 157, 
shows an open - work 
and a close strip of 
the foundation. in 


silk, beginning 
from the mid- 
dle, in the de- 
sign shown by 
No. 17 on the embroidery side of the 
Supplement, which gives a quarter sec- 
tion of the centre figure and a section 
of the strip. Fill the free parts of the 
canvas with light green tapestry worsted 
in loop stitch. Work the loop stitch, as 
shown by detail Fig. 2, with knots sim- 
ilar to button-hole stitches, between each 
of which a thread interval 
of seven-eighths of an 
inch remains for a loop. 
‘The knots are worked on 
four threads of the canvas 
in height, and at intervals 
of eight threads each, in 
horizontal rows trans- 
posed. For each knot 
first work an ordinary but- 
ton-hole stitch, then pass 
the needle, close beside 
the finished stitch, through the canvas 
from the under to the upper side, and, fol- 
lowing the line finished by an arrow-head 
in the illustration, carry it back through 
the loop thus formed, and draw the loop 
together. Of course the rows of loops are 
worked upward from the 
bottom, as the loops 
of the last row should always rest on the knots of 












































Fig. 1.—Lapy's Knirrep 
Scarr.—[See Figs. 2 and 3, 
Page 157.] 

Tatrep Cravat Enp. 


the preceding row, and the first knot of each row 
should be worked close to the last two stitches 
of two cross stitch rows of the strip simu- 


lating a cross band. It must also be ob- 
served that the working thread should 
be laid on anew for each row of 
loops, but this should be done at 
the first knot of the preceding 
row, so that the canvas 
threads which lie between 
are covered. After fin- 
ishing the upper coy- 
er work the fringed 
border for the 
edge of the 
brioche, ob- 
serving 
Fig. 4, 


page 157, which gives a 
section of the border re- 
duced in size. Fringe 
strands of black and 
green worstedare knotted 
into the loops projecting at 
the under edge of the windings. Hay- 
. ing fastened the cover on the cushion, 
cover the seam on the upper edge with a 
braid formed of black and green worst- 
ed, cover the under side of the brioche 


with black leather or enameled cloth, and © 

in each of the four slits set a handle of cord 

and clipped worsted. To make these handles fasten balls 
of black and green worsted in various shades (the light- 
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pig. 2.—Loor Srrcu ror Brrocuz, 
Four Size, 


















ed cord as follows: For 
each ball take two cireu- 
lar pieces of card-board 
of equal size, furnished 
with a hole in the centre, 
slip them on the cord, wind 
them closely with several lay- 
ers of worsted, and cut through the lay- 
ers of worsted on the outer edge of the 
card-board as shown by Fig. 3, page 149. 
(This illustration shows the manner of 
working the balls without the cord on 
which they are fastened for the sake of 
greater distinctness.) Then wind the 
layers of worsted in the middle between 
the pieces of card-board with a worsted 
thread several times very tight, tie the 
ends of the thread together, and remove 
the card-board. Continue in this man- 








Lapy’s Crocuer Pursz. 
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tatting cotton, 


(shuttle) throughout. 
gin with the middle wreath- 
shaped rosette of small and 
large rings, and work as 
follows : 1 ring of 2 ds. (dou- 
ble stitch), 5 p. (picot) separated each by 
2ds., 2ds., t. (turn the work so that the 
last ring is turned downward); after. a 
thread interval of an eighth of an inch 
work 1 ring of 1 ds., 15 p. ‘separated each 
by 1 ds., 1 ds., t.; after the same thread 
interval (such an interval is always left be- 
tween the rings when the length is not 
especially mentioned) * 1 small ring like 
the preceding, instead of forming the first 
p., however, fasten to the last p. of the 


No. 100, with one thread & 
Be-| § 


full size. 
157, gives a full-sized section of the edging) 
separately and in several parts, in order to 

avoid the very long foundation, 


Next work the edging (Fig. 3, page 


Make a 


foundation to suit the circumference of 


the scarf (the number of stitches should 
be divisible by 8), and on this knit 
in rounds going back and forth as 
follows: Ist round.—All plain. 
2d round.—x 1 k., t. t. 0, 
2k., k. 3 together, 2 k., 
t.t.o. Repeat from >. 
3d round.—All purled. 
All rounds denoted 
by odd numbers 
are worked all 
purled in fu- 

ture. 4th 









Like the second round. 
6th round.—2 k., * t. t. 
0.,1k., k. 3 together, 1 
k., t. t.0.,3k. Repeat 
from *. 8th round,— 
8k, t. t..0., k,,8 to- 
gether, t. t.0.,5k. Repeat 
from . Repeat the design three times 
more from the 4th-9th rounds, and , 
then cast off. Sew the edging thus fin- 
ished all around the foundation of the 
scarf. Gather the scarf closely on the 


ends, and trim it there with white worsted 
tassels as shown by the illustration, 


Tatted Cravat End, 


Ve 
WY 
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a . OF t Fig. 1.—Karrrep Founpation vor Lic- 
preceding small ring; t., 1 large ring like. gixc.—Funn Size.—(See Fig. 2, Page 149.] 
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@ the preceding, in- 
stead of forming the 
third p., fasten to 
the second p. before 
the last of the same 
ring; repeat twelve 
times from +, then 
tie the ends of the 
thread together and 
cut them off. Now 
work two separate 
figures _ consisting 
each of four leaves 
or rings worked close 
together, each ring 
counting 3 ds., 9 p. 
separated each by 2 
ds., and 3 ds., and 
which are fastened 
together by means 
of the first and last 
p. ; besides this fast- 
en one of these fig- 
ures to a large ring 
of the rosette, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration, and the oth- 
er figure to the 
opposite ring 
of the same 
rosette. Work 
the under 
point of the 
cravat end as 



























Lapy’s Crotu Leceixe. follows: One 
For pattern, design, andde- _ figure of three 
scription see Supplement, rings like those 
lo. VL, Figs. 21-23. of the preced- 

ing figures, 


fasten the middle ring to the second follow- 
ing ring of the rosette at the left side of one 
of the four-leaved figures, t., after a thread 
interval of a quarter of an inch > work I 
ring of 2 ds., 7 p. separated each by 1 ds., 2 ds.; t., 1 ring of 2 ds., 5 p. separated 
each by I ds., 2 ds., t.; repeat five times from +, but fasten the large rings and 
also the small rings together by means of the first and last p., and fasten the last 
small ring, in- 
stead of forming 
the middle p., to 
the next four- 
leaved figure, as 
shown by the il- 
lustration, Aft- 
er a thread in- 
terval of three- 
eighths of an 
inch work 1 fig- 
ure of 3 rings 
like the preced- 
ing figure (this 
figure forms the 
lower point of 
the cravat end), 
fasten the third 
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Fig. 8. —MANNER OF MAKING 
Worstep Batt ror Briocue, 
(See Page 148.] 








ways alternately 1 
p., 1 k. (each t. t. 0. 
in the preceding 
round counts as 1 

.). 44th round.— 
KX. all the st. which 
appear knit plain on 
this side, and sl. the 
st. which appear 
purled, in doing 
which always lay the 
working thread be- 
fore the st. to be 
slipped. (In_ the 
course of the work 
all rounds denoted 
by even numbers are 
worked in this man- 
ner, and the t. t. 0. 
formed in future 
should only be slip- 
ped, while the work- 
ing thread, in laying 
it before the t. t. 0., is 
carried to the nextst. 
Theserounds willnot 
be mentioned again 
in the course of the 
work.) 45thround. 
—Fight times 
alternately 
Tipsy teks, 
then + 1 
{ p.,drop the 



























next st. - 

from the Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Kyrtrep 
needle, p. axp CrocueT Lecerxe. 
the follow- [See Fig. 1, Page 148.] 

ing st., k. 


together the st. previously dropped with 
the now following st., and repeat eight 
times from >, then eight times alternate- 
lylp., 1k, 47th round.—Kight times 
alternately 1 p., 1 k., * 2 p., drop the following st. from the needle, p. the 
next st., drop the following st. from the needle; then k. the st. dropped last 
together with the st. which now follows, and p. the st. dropped last, t. t. 0. ; 
repeat three times from +, then 2 p. and eight times alternately 1 k., 
1 p.; at the end of the round 1 p. 
49th round. — Eight times alternately 
Lip Kick pe ele ks <1 psy hi Keg nte- 
peat three times from >, then 2 p., eight 
times alternately 1 
k., 1 p.; finally, 
lp. 51st round. 
—Eight times al- 
ternately 1 p., 1 
k., * 3 p.,t.t.o., 
drop the next st. 
from the needle, 
1 p., then k. the 
dropped st. to- 
gether with the 
following st.; re- 
peat three times 


Covers, ETC. 











Jewet-Case with Gotp Emprorpery. 


ring of this figure, instead of form- 
ing the last p., to the last p. of the 
last large ring of the row just fin- 
ished; after a thread interval of 
three-eighths of an inch work one 
row of 6 small and 6 large rings as 


from >, then 2 p., eight times alter- 
nately 1 k., 1 p.; finally, 1 p. 53d 
round.—Eight times alternately 1 p., 
1k., * 3 p., drop the next 2 st. from 
the needle, k. the st. dropped first to- 
gether with the following st. still on 





before, which are fastened together in the corresponding manner, t., after a thread interval of a 
quarter of an inch work 1 figure of 3 rings like the first figure, fasten the middle ring to the second 
following ring of the rosette at the right side of the four-leaved figure, and fasten the thread. Hav- 


ing worked so far, and with the help of the illustration, it will be easy to 
finish the remaining part of the cravat end, which consists of the same 
figures. The middle part of the cravat is made of fine Swiss muslin or 
nansook. 


Lady’s Knitted and Crochet Legging, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus legging is made of white zephyr worsted, and is worked with 
medium-sized steel knitting-needles in two equal parts, in rounds going 
back and forth. For the front half, beginning on the upper edge, knit 
on a foundation of 46 st. (stitch) 41 rounds in the ordinary ribbed de- 
sign, always alternately 2 k. (knit plain), 2p. (purled), 42d round.— 
Sl. (slip); in the course 
of the work the st. to be 
slipped at the beginning 
of each round will not be 
mentioned again ; eleven 
times alternately t. t. 0. 
(thread thrown over), 1 
p.,1k., t.t.0, 1k, 1 
p.; finally, t. t. 0., 1 p. 
43d round.—With this 
round begins the open- 
work design of which 
Fig. 1, page 148, shows 
a full-sized section (right 
side of the work), Al- 












































the needle, p. the second dropped st., 
t. t. 0.; repeat three times from +, 
then 2 p., eight times alternately 1 k., 



















1 p.} finally, 1 p. Key-Basket witn Pornt Russe Empromwery. 

This round corre- 5 i 

sponds to the 47th round. Repeat the pattern from the latter to the 54th round 
continually, observing the following: In the 100th, 106th, 112th, 118th, 124th, 
130th, 136th, and 142d rounds (thus after every 6 rounds) narrow 1 st. each at 
the beginning and at theend of the round. Then follow 30 rounds without nar- 
rowing. In the 173d round the widening for the side gores at the under edge 
of the legging, which are knit in connection with the front, is begun; to do this 
widen 1 st. each at the beginning of the following 32 rounds. All the st. of the 
gore are knit so that they appear purled on the right side of the work. In the 
206th round cast off the 16 st. 
which were widened for the gore 
at each side. Now finish the 
front in 42 rounds, in the last 
12 of which narrow 1 st. at the 
beginning and end of each round, 
the remaining st. are cast off. 
For the back part of the legging, 
on a foundation of 46 st., work 
206 rounds in a ribbed design, 
always alternately 2 k., 2 p., 
without changing the number 
of st., then cast off and join this 
part with the front. The under 
edge of the legging is formed by 
three crochet rounds. Ist and 





























Sorr For Girt FROM 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement, 





Dress For Girt. From 12 to 14 YRARS OLD. 
For description see Supptement. 





Suir For Girt rrom G ro 8 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 
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2d rounds.—1 single crochet on each st. 3d 
round,—Always alternately 1 picot (consisting 
of 5 chain stitches and 1 single crochet on the 
first of these), 1 single crochet. A band of 
white belt ribbon set on as shown by the illus- 
tration completes the legging. 


Lady’s Crochet Purse. 
See illustration on page 148. 


‘Tus purse consists of two rosettes crocheted with 
en saddler’s silk and lined with green gros grain. 
are then fastened together with a row of crochet 
e ‘and set into a steel clasp. Begin each part in 
the middle with a foundation of 10 ch. (chain stitch), 
which are closed in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch). Then 
crochet 13 rounds, always going forward, as follows: 
1st round.—Four times alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. (single 
crochet) on the ring. 2d round.—* 7 ch., 4 8c. on the 
next ch. scallop, repeat four times from %, then 2 8c. 
‘on the next 2sc. 8d round.—* 7 ch., 4 sc. on the next 
ch. scallop, 2 #c. on the following 2 st. (stitch), repeat 
from *, always going forward; this is also done in 
the following rounds, Crochet the 4th-Sth rounds sim- 
jlarly to the 8d round, observing the illustration, but 
in each round the sc. of every close strip are increased 
by 2 st.; thus every etrip in the 8th round counts 16 sc. 
9th round.—x 7 ch., 5 sc. on the next ch. scallop, 14 
ec. on the following 14 st. 10th round.—x 5 ch., 1 sc. 
on the next ch. scallop, 5 ch., with these pass over the 
next 2 sc., 15 sc. on the following 15 st, 11th round.— 
* 5ch., twice alternately 1 sc. on the next ch. scallop, 
5 ch.; pass over the next 2 sc., 11 sc. on the following 
11 st. 12th round.—* 7 ch., three times alternately 
1 sc. on the next ch. scallop, 7 ch. ; pass over the next 
3.ec.,5 sc. on the following 5 st. 13th round.—+ 7 ch., 
four times alias sc, on the next ch. scallop, 7 
ch. ; 1 sc. on the middle of the 5 sc. in the preci ng 
round. Having in this manner finished both halves of 

the purse, crochet for the upper edge of each half 8 ch. 
scallops, each of which consists of 1 sc. on the next 
ch. scallop in the preceding round and 7 ch. Edge 
both halves (the wrong side of the work forms the 
right side of the puree) in connection on the remain- 
ing outer edge with edging worked in four rounds, 
going back and forth, as follows: 1st round.—2 sc. on 
the same ch. scallop in the 13th round on which the 
last sc. of the 8 ch. scallops Foumny the upper edge 
was worked, then always alternately 7 ch., 3 sc. on the 
next ch. scallop (with every 3 sc. of this round fasten 
together two corresponding ch. scallops of both halves 
of the purse); finally, 7 ch. and 2 sc. on the same ch. 
scallop in the 13th round on which the first sc. of the 
8 ch, scallops was worked. 2d round.—1 ch., turn, al- 
‘ways alternately 2 sl. on the next 2 at., then always al- 
ternately 5 sc. on the next ch. scallop, 7 ch. ; finally, 
5 sc. on the last ch. scallop. 8d round.—1 ch., turn, 
always alternately 8 sc. on the middle 8 of the next 5 
ac., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the following ch. scallop, 5 ch. ; 
finally, 8 8c. on the last 3.sc. 4th round.—1 ch., turn, 
then 1 8c. on each ch. scallop and on each middle sc. 
of the 8 sc. in the preceding round, after each sc. 5 ch. 
Finish the purse with lining and a clasp. 


Corner of Netted Guipure Border. 
Seo illustration on page 148. 

‘Ts border is suitable for trimming covers, hand- 
kerchiefs, etc., and is worked on a coarse or fine net- 
ted foundation, with thread of a corresponding size, 
according to the purpose for which itisdesigned. The 
Greek lines and points on the outer edge are worked 
ie pols de pote the straight, open-work lines of the 

es} 






ign in point d’esprit, and the r and smaller de- 
sign figures in point de reprise as shown by the illus- 
tration. Inside of each o! 


the smaller des! ign figures 

work a wheel. Edge the border closely with button- 

pele stitches; cut away the projecting netted founda- 
ion, 





SLIGHTED. 
By HOWARD GLYNDON. 


Tuts thing that you have coldly done 
Seems but a trifle in your eyes, 

And maybe, if you knew my pain, 
They would but greaten with surprise. 


As one who brushing from a rose 

Some small brown creature nested there, 
To make it fitter for the eyes 

Of her who. shall its sweetness wear, 


Recks little of the sudden pang 
Of the poor tenant dispossessed, 
Thrust from the pale pink palace where 
Its insignificance was blest, 


So you from out my life have swept 
One frail illusion, flower-sweet : 
If I am poorer for the loss, 
« You shall not know it when we meet! 





MURPHY’S MASTER. 


By JAMES PAYN, 
Author of “A Woman's Vengeance,” “Bred in the 
Bone,” ““Won—Not Wooed,” “ Carlyon’s 
Year,” “One of the Family,” etc. 


» 


‘Towarp morning, and when the sounds of 
disorder from beneath had at last ceased, Robert 
was about to retire to his berth, when suddenly 
he heard a cry of ‘‘ Help, help!” from the direc- 
tion of the captain’s cabin. Apprehensive, he 
scarcely knew of what, he rushed toward it, 
when on his way he was arrested by a repetition 
of the cry, not from where he had expected, but 
from the cabin occupied by his patron. It was 
uttered in muffled, half-suffocated tones; and 
finding the door locked, Robert flung himself 
without a moment’s hesitation against it, and 
forced it open. Mr. Kavanagh was alone, sitting 
up in his berth, with the skull-cap on that he 
now wore night and day, and pointing with shak- 
ing finger to some object —an imaginary one, 
as it turned out—in the centre of the cabin. 
‘The moonlight which streamed in on him at the 
little window showed his staring eyes, his trem- 
bling lips, his features palsied as if with excess 
of terror. ‘‘ Help, help!” he continued to cry, in 
a hoarse whisper. ‘*Keep him off! keep him off! 
Isay. He struck me first; I swear it.” 

“* Who struck you, Mr. Kavanagh? ‘There is 
no one here,” said Robert, soothingly. 

“There is, there is—there, there, with his 
strangled face!” and the bare stretched-out arm 
pointed quiveringly where nothing was to be seen. 
** Help, Murphy, help!” 

“Tam here, master,” answered Murphy from 
without, Then pushing hurriedly in, and seeing 





CHAPTER XI. 
PROMOTION. 
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Robert, he whispered, huskily, “‘ Be off, lad; you 
are not wanted here.” 

Robert heard him, but took no notice: he had, 
he deemed, as much right to be where he was as 
Murphy had; nay, more, for it was clear enough 
that the latter was much intoxicated, and there- 
fore unfit to be of service to his master; and, 
moreover, the insolence of the man’s tone was 
such as might well excite antagonism. 

‘Do you hear, you fool ?” continued Murphy, 
savagely. ‘You are not wanted here.” 

“*Yes, yes; take him away,” muttered Kava- 
nagh, huddling himself in the bedclothes. ‘* His 
mouth is bleeding. There, there!” 

It was clear to any person who had the use of 
his senses that these words could have reference 
to no visible being ; but no sooner were they ut- 
tered than, as if taking them as a positive com- 
mand, Murphy threw himself on Robert with the 
fury of a wild beast, and dragged him to the door, 
The suddenness of the attack for the moment 
overcame the lad; but he soon recovered him- 
self, and grappled with his assailant, not without 
effect. Had they both been on equal terms, in- 
deed, the conflict would not long have been 
doubtful, but Murphy, being far gone in liquor, 
lost his footing and fell on the cabin floor, with 
Robert above him, There they writhed and 
struggled, till presently Maguire appeared, half 
dressed and far from sober-looking, at the open 
door, 

“‘What is it, Dick?” inquired he. 
money you're wrastling for ?”” 

**Pat him out!” roared Murphy—* put him 
out!” 

‘Nay, it’s an eviction, is it? Then you may 
just put him out yourself, for it’s contrary to my 
principles to lend a hand to it.” 

“The master don’t want him here,” gasped 
Murphy, for Robert’s hand had fastened on his 
neckerchief to some purpose. ‘‘He’s got the 
fit on him.” 

“¢Oh, that’s another thing,” replied Maguire, 
gravely.—‘‘I am the last man to interfere with 
an honest rough-and-tumble, Master Chesney, 
but this exhibition must positively close.” He 
stooped down over the combatants, and seizing 
Robert, who was still uppermost, by the neck, 
compelled him on pain of suffocation to let go his 
hold ; then swung him outside the cabin door, as 
easily as though he had been a cat, and closed it. 
Like a cat Robert alighted on his feet, and sprang 
at the door, though a moment's reflection must 
have convinced him that it would be madness to 
attempt to push his way against two such antag- 
onists: he had forced the lock in the first in- 
stance, but the opposition he now encountered 
was far stronger than that of bolt or bar. 

A chuckling sound from within proclaimed 
the sense of superiority enjoyed by at least one 
of the besieged, and convinced him of the use- 
lessness of his efforts. Furious and bafiled, he 
retired to his own cabin, not to sleep, but to re- 
flect on the humiliation he had so unjustly suf- 
fered. He was no tale-bearer, but he was thor- 
oughly resolved to lay the whole matter before 
Mr. Kavanagh, and if not righted by him, to 
withdraw from a service degraded by such com- 
panionship as Murphy's. In the New World, a 
man might make his own way without a patron, 
Still he could not forget that he was under great 
obligations to Kavanagh, nor forbear to pity his 
present condition. A London lad in the same 
position in life would probably have been at no 
loss for the right name for the attack to which 
he had been so lately a witness, but to Robert 
it seemed some uncommon disorder—perhaps an 
epileptic fit. 

Days went by, and on the morning of each 
Robert presented himself at Kavanagh’s cabin, 
only to be refused admittance in Murphy’s dog- 
ged tones; but this, and a certain offensive grin 
with which Maguire now greeted him, only made 
him more intent upon his purpose. On the sixth 
morning he was admitted. He found Mr. Kava- 
nagh looking very ill and pale, which touched 
him; and when he held out his wasted hand 
for him to take, and weleomed him even more 
kindly than usual, his wrongs somehow lost their 
proportions, and became at most a grievance. 

“So I hear you have been to ask after me 
every morning, Robert ?” 

“Yes, indeed, Sir; but Murphy denied me 
admittance. He said I was not wanted.” 

“*Well, well, he is gone now, and you are here,” 
urged Kavanagh, smiling. “He's a rough fellow, 
and, I know, resents another's showing me any 
regard, which is very unreasonable.” 

“Nay, Sir, I find no fault with him on that 
account; but when you were taken ill the other 
night, and cried, ‘Help, help!’ ””—a sudden spasm 
shot across the sick man’s face. ‘‘Something ails 
you, Sir,” said Robert, hastily. ‘‘It was very 
selfish of me to be making complaints at such a 
time: forgive me.” 

**No, no; I am better now,” gasped Kava- 
nagh. ‘‘I would rather hear all about it. I 
cried, ‘Help, help!’ you say ?” 

“Yes, Sir; and then I ran in, and found you 
sitting up in bed, and pointing to I know not 
what.” 

‘* Well, well, and what did I say more?” in- 
quired the sick man, nervously. 

“‘Nothing more, Sir, that was any sense. But 
while you wandered on, in Murphy came, and 
bade me leave the cabin, since you did not want 
me? It might have been so, but it seemed to me 
you did want ‘help’ of some sort; and since he 
was drunk, and I was sober, that I was the bet- 
ter fitted to give it. Then he threw himself 
upon me, and strove to turn me out by force. 
I left my mark upon his throat, I reckon.” 
Here Robert paused, stopped this time by an 
ejaculation from the other of pain and horror. 

‘*What wickedness!” he murmured: “ you 
might have strangled him!” 

*¢ Indeed, Sir, he might have strangled me,” an- 
swered Robert, indignant at what seemed to him 
an expression of gross favoritism. ‘‘If the big 


“Ts it 





drunken brute had kept his feet, he would have 
done it. I do not show my own regard for you 
by flying like a bull-dog at the faces of your 
friends, but I strive to serve you, Sir, as best I 
can—” 

**You do, you do,” interrupted Kavanagh, 
“Tt is an ill return to be treated thus indeed. 
It shall not happen again ; I will speak to Mur- 
phy.” Robert smiled incredulously. ‘‘Ah, you 
think speaking of no use? Well, we shall see; 
tell Murphy to come hither at once.” 

‘*Indeed, Sir, there is no need to trouble your- 
self about the matter so immediately,” urged 
Robert; ‘‘when you get well and strong—” 

“*T said at once,” reiterated Kavanagh ; ‘‘ did 
you not hear me?” 

Robert opened the cabin door, and there stood 
Murphy in close attendance. 

‘*Mr, Kavanagh wants you.” 

Without bestowing a glance at the speaker, 
Murphy made one stride to his master’s pillow, 
and there stood, obedient as the dog that hears 
the shepherd's voice, and springing to his side 
awaits his signal. 

“T wish to speak to you, Dick, about our 
good friend Robert, here. We are not in En- 
gland now, begirt by spies and hunted by the 
blood-hounds of the law; and when we were, 
remember, though you doubted him, this lad 
proved true as steel. There is no danger in his 
being one of us, in short, and if there were, I 
still would wish it. Don’t speak”—his voice be- 
came imperative, and even harsh—‘‘ my mind is 
fixed upon it, and immovable. What you and I 
lack we have found in this good lad. He can 
use his wits and fingers too, and in the days to 
come will be more useful to us even than he has 
been. At present he has no authority, and you 
(he tells me) take advantage of it to treat him 
as you dare not treat one of those whom I have 
placed under his charge. ‘This must not be. In 
future look on him as my lieutenant, my second 
in command, whom, in my absence, you will obe 
as though he were myself. And if I die—” 

“The saints forbid!” ejaculated Murphy, pi- 
ously. 
“Still, it may happen, Dick,” continued Kav- 
anagh, kindly, ‘‘and then what would become 
of all these poor fellows, without a head? Isay, 
if I should die, this man, so far as I can make 
him so—and with you at least I can—is my suc- 
cessor. Do you hear?” 

‘The expression of Mr. Richard Murphy's coun- 
tenance was curious to witness. Rage, dislike, 
humiliation, were struggling within him against 
a habit of obedience to his master’s wishes that 
was second nature; he looked from Chesney to 
Kavanagh, from Kavanagh to Chesney, in such 
pitiable perplexity that the latter, who had a 
generous spirit, was moved by it. 

**Indeed, Mr. Kavanagh,” said he, ‘‘I have 
no wish to exercise authority over Murphy, but 
merely to be made secure from any such out- 
rage as he put upon me the other night.” 

““That I feel sure of, Robert, or I should not 
intrust you with it. I know too well, from my 
own case, how ill it is to possess a power that one 
is not fit to wield.” Here he stopped and sighed. 

“ Arrah, be aisy, Mr. Frank; sure yourself is 
the king of men,” whispered Murphy, reassur- 
ingly ; but the other took no notice. 

“Yes, that is the only way,” continued he, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I tried to make you a friend of 
this good lad, Dick, but that, through your own 
fault, has failed. I now make him your superior. 
You could not give your good-will, it seems ; but 
there will be no excuse for refusing your obedi- 
ence.” 

** And is the likes of him to come between me 
and you, Masther Frank?” asked Murphy, piti- 
fully. 

No, Dick ;. no man can do that, I think, nor 
woman either,” answered Kavanagh, tenderly. 
“Don’t fret, man. The lad has had honor done 
him, but not at your expense. Give me your 
hands, both of you.” 

He placed them in one another as he had done 
once before, on the night of their first meeting. 
Robert grasped Murphy’s fingers heartily enough, 
and Murphy returned the pressure, keeping his 
eyes, however, intently fixed upon Kavanagh's 
face. 

““You see what I am doing, master, for your 
sake,” they seemed to say. 

“That's well, Dick; now leave us for the 
present, for I have some private talk to finish 
with Mr. Chesney.” 

“Very good, Masther Frank.—Perhaps, Sir” 
—and here he turned to Robert with an air of 
hesitating respect— ‘‘you will kindly let me 
know when you have done, and I may come back 
again.” As he said these words he ran out of 
the cabin, as though he could bear the scene no 
longer. To address Robert as his superior thus 
voluntarily had probably been the hardest task 
which he had ever set himself to do. 

“Poor Dick!” ejaculated Kavanagh, remorse- 
aay ““T think that ought to content you, 
jad. 

“Indeed, Sir, it was more than I asked, or 
even desired,” answered Robert. 

“Perhaps,” replied the other; ‘‘but it was 
necessary. I remember when I was at the mili- 
tary college—years ago in France—the only way 


-by which a certain worthy cadet could be saved 


from a most unmerited persecution was by cre- 
ating him a sub-lieutenant; and a first-rate offi- 
cer he made.” 

“You were in the army, then, Sir?” asked 
Robert, simply. 

“*Yes and no: that is, I had a military train- 
ing, which might have been useful had ciream- 
stances turned out as they were expected to do.” 

“*Tn Ireland, I suppose ?” 

“Yes: there is no need to make a secret of 
the matter now, even if you have not guessed it, 
I nourished a vain dream, which was only real 
inasmuch as it was dangerous. On board ship 
I was obliged to be Mr. Denton; in Herne 
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Street I was Wilson. You see I keep nothing 
from you, lieutenant.” 

“Yes, Sir,” replied Robert, naively. ‘I 
should like, however, if you would not-take it 
ill, to ask you one more question.” 

‘* What is that?” Kavanagh’s tone became sud- 
denly impatient and even suspicious, and under 
pretense of settling his skull-cap on his head, he 
covered his eyes with his hand. ‘* I never prom- 
ised to tell you all my private affairs, however.” 

“Indeed, Sir, I should not be so impertinent 
as to inquire into them. But might I ask what 
sort of man is he whom they call ‘ Misther Ma- 
guire ?’” . 

Kavanagh removed the hand from his face, 
and revealed an expression of great relief. 

“Oh, Maguire!” answered he, gayly: ‘Yes, 
he is a strange fellow, and I do not wonder that 
he has excited your curiosity. Moreover, it is 
only right it should be satisfied, since it is likely 
he will be more or less mixed up with our own 
fortunes. Well, he was the son of a gentleman 
on a neighboring estate to that of my father, and 
who, like the bad boys of the story-books, ran 
away at an early age tosea. He led avery queer 
life, I fancy—what is called ‘a checkered ca- 
reer,’ which is mostly black, you know; though 
I don’t believe there was ever much real harm in 
him. When he returned home, after a quarter 
of a century, he found matters worse than he 
had left them—his father ‘evicted’ by the mort- 
gagees from what had once been his own prop- 
erty, and other unpleasantries, such as only oc- 
cur in Ireland. Then he got mixed up in ‘the 
troubles,’and had to flee the country and saye 
his skin, poor fellow—like myself.” 

“* Nay, Sir, not so; for it seems to me that he 
had nothing to lose and all to gain, whereas 
you had an estate at stake.” 

“* Thad at one time—yes,” returned Kavanagh, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ There is something in what you 
say, perhaps, though we have no right to impute 
selfish motives. You do not like Mr. Maguire, 
it seems.” 

“T don’t dislike him, Sir, personally, but I 
confess that—of late—he has seemed to me to 
be a dangerous man.” 

“Dangerous! why dangerous?” inquired Kay- 
anagh, quickly. 

“Well, Sir, I can’t exactly say; but this man 
has great influence among our people, and if he 
chose to use it ill there might be great danger. 
Iam certain, at all events, that that is the cap- 
tain’s opinion. You have been ill and confined 
to your cabin, so that you may not have observed 
it; but I notice that both he and the other offi- 
cers of the ship go about armed.” 

“‘Armed! How long has that been the case?” 
inquired Kavanagh, with excitement, a deep flush 
suffusing his pale face. : 

“‘Since the day you came on deck in your 
real character.” 

““Thatis strange,” muttered Kavanagh; ‘very 
strange. Is thisa matter of general remark; do 
the boys know it?” c 

“J think not, Sir; they do not take much no- 
tice of any thing; but there is one man that 
knows it besides myself, unless I am much mis- 
taken, and that is Maguire himself.” 

“Ah; then he should have told me. Imean,” 
added Kavanagh, hastily, ‘he should have con- 
fessed that he had been guilty of a foolish indis- 
cretion. There is no harm in him nor in my 
people, but there should be no ground for sup- 
posing harm. Keep your eyes open, Robert, - 
for the future, and, above all things, your mouth 
shut. ‘To talk of danger before some people is 
like putting a match to a fire-grate that is already 
laid. And now tell poor Dick that I am ready 
to see him. To-morrow, or the next day at 
furthest, I shall be well and about again. Good- 
day, lad, good-day.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE VOLCANIC ISLAND. 


Tue interview was over, and clearly, as it 
seemed to Robert, hurried to a close by the ti- 
dings which he had just communicated. It was 
evident that Mr. Kavanagh had been unaware 
of the effect produced by his own appearance 
among his people, and yet when informed of it 
he had not expressed that disapprobation which 
might have been expected of him. He must 
surely have known more of Maguire also than 
he had chosen to reveal, and in that respect, as 
perhaps in others, he (Robert) was still, there- 
fore, it seemed, only half trusted. On the other 
hand, his appointment, if it could be called such, 
of second in command to his patron was at least 
a proof of extreme favor, while to the fact that 
it was genuine, Murphy’s own behavior abun- 
dantly testified. 

Neither on the next day nor for many days 
afterward did Robert again see Mr. Kavanagh. 
‘That gentleman was once more reported ill, and 
remained in his berth, visited only by Murphy 
and Maguire. It would have doubtless been 
within the scope of Chesney's newly conferred 
authority to insist on being admitted to the sick 
man’s cabin; but he took no advantage of this, 
‘The same wild cries for ‘‘ Help!” the same half- 
suffocated sounds, were repeated as he had heard 
on the previous occasion, and something hinted 
to him that, whatever might be the nature of his 
patron’s seizures, the presence of an unaccustom- 
ed witness like himself would not be welcome to 
him. The ship’s surgeon had attended the pa- 
tient in the first instance, but of late he had not 
done so, since, as he explained to Robert,the two 
men in question thoroughly understood the case, 
and were competent to deal with it. The ship 
was by this time advanced far across the Indian 
Ocean, and was within a few hundred miles of 
the western coast of Australia, and the emi- 
grants, no longer influenced by Maguire (whom 
Kavanagh's illness seemed to have greatly sober- 
ed, and who was much engaged about the sick 
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man’s person), and’ excited by the prospect of a 
termination to their tedious voyage, passed much 
of their time on deck, looking out for the first 
glimpse of land. ‘Thus Robert made a more 
intimate acquaintance than he had hitherto done, 
not only with those under his own charge, but 
with the rest of his fellow-passengers, and was 
much struck with the difference between them. 
‘The Tipperary boys, with their wives and fam- 
ilies, gave but little thought to their future, ap- 
pearing to leave that, with great contentedness, 
in the hands of their patron; while the others 
were never tired of speculating like children 
upon the new world they were so rapidly ap- 
proaching, where potatoes grew without plant- 
ing, and all were masters, and none servants, 
But just when they seemed to be on the point 
of realizing these brilliant visions, Fortune, which 
had hitherto so favored the voyage of the Star of 
Erin, turned dead against her: a furious gale 
sprang up from the northwest, and drove the 
ship, under bare poles, hundreds of miles out of 
her course, at a pace she had never achieved 
when in full sail. The hatches had to be bat- 
tened down, and the unhappy tenants of the 
steerage were reduced to a condition even worse 
than that in which they had been plunged at 
first: to the horrors of seasickness were now 
added unspeakable terrors. In their dark and 
confined quarters, amidst the howling of the tem- 
pest and the straining of the ship’s timbers, they 
looked for nothing less than death from dawn 
to night, from night to dawn. This continued 
for many days; and when the wind slackened 
and the ship became once more under control, 
she was pronounced by the captain to be a great- 
er distance from the desired haven than she had 
been at the beginning of the gale. The sun, in- 
deed, had once more reappeared ; the sea, like 
some passionate domestic despot, who, having 
committed endless ravage in his wrath, is aston- 
ished, now that it is over, that any one should 
remember it, wore a thousand smiles; but the 
poor passengers, huddled together on deck, and 
heart-sick with hope deferred, refused to be 
comforted, and believed themselves doomed to 
wander over the watery waste forever. Cu- 
riously enough, the condition of Kavanagh had 
improved during the late commotion, and his 
first act, when circumstances permitted of an 
interchange of talk—which had been absolutely 
impossible during the gale—was to send for 
Robert, who, to his great surprise, found his 
patron up and dressed. 

** Better, lad; yes, I am better,” said he, in 
answer to his congratulations; ‘‘ but this bout 
has given me a lesson. If I had died, it would 
have been heavy on my conscience—which, alas! 
has its weight to bear already—that I should 
have left my sheep, with a shepherd, indeed, but 
without the means of pasturing them. Murphy, 
it is true, is as honest as this blessed sunlight that 
at last is shining on us again; but with all the 
good-will in the world to serve me, he has no 
head for management of any kind. Here are 
three thousand pounds in English notes, of which 
you will take charge, taking care at the same 
time that nobody suspects you of being my 
banker except for current expenses. When oc- 
easion arises you will make disbursements on 
our common account and on that of my poor 
people, which I will audit from time to time. 
Then, if any thing should happen to me—I 
don’t say I apprehend it, but I think it right to 
take precautions—I leave you my trustee and 
guardian in their interests: when you shall once 
have given them a fair start, the balance may 
be retained by yourself, or, what is better, given 
to your sweetheart, from one who never knew 
her, but who wishes her well, as her marriage- 
portion.—It is my own property, mah,” cried 
Kavanagh, with sudden vehemence, and observ- 
ing Robert to hesitate. ‘‘Do you suppose that 
I would give away what is not my own?” 

‘¢ Indeed, Sir, Iwas not thinking that at all,” 
answered Chesney, earnestly, ‘‘ but only of your 
great kindness and generosity: most sincerely 
do I trust that you may long live to expend this 
money to greater advantage, doubtless, than I 
should use; but it is a very large sum; and 
though such confidence ean not but be gratify- 
ing to me, the responsibility is great.” . 

**Nay, nay, lad,” said Kavanagh, reassuring- 
ly, ‘one can only do one’s best, which I have 
no fear but that you will do; while as to the 
mere safety of the money, it will be more secure 
with you, since you will never be suspected of 
the possession of it, than with myself. I have 
had warnings that my life is at best a precarious 
one; and though I flatter myself, could I once 
escape from this cursed imprisonment, and set a 
free foot on land— What's that?” 

A sudden turmoil had broken out on the deck 
above them; clappings of hands and shouts of 
joy were heard; and while they listened, the 
cabin door was flung open by Murphy, who 
rushed in, in a wild state of excitement, cry- 
ing, ‘‘Land, land! Begorra, Mr. Frank, we're 
there!” 

“‘Tt is impossible,” answered Kavanagh, in- 
credulously, rising from his seat, nevertheless, 
with an eager light in his eyes. ‘‘The captain 
told me only an hour ago that it would take us a 
week to make the coast.” 

**Sure the coast is ready-made, then, for there 
it-is, not half a dozen miles away. I've been up 


the mast-head to look, and there it lies all green + 


and glorious like Ould Ireland herself, with just 
a bit of hill like the Hill of Howth growing out 
of the middle of it.” 

‘«The man is drunk,” said Kavanagh, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ Give me your arm, Robert, and 
help me on deck, that I may see with my own 
eyes. 

"The joy and excitement in Murphy’s face 
faded as suddenly out as when the slide is with- 
drawn from a magic lantern, and leaves the 
blank white sheet. ‘ ‘ Drunk,’ am I ?” mutter- 
ed he, as he watched them go slowly out; ‘‘and 











‘give me your arm, Robert!’ is it? Well, I | his wits seemed sharpened by the anxiety he felt 


obey you, Mr. Frank, and therefore obey him ! 
but, Holy Moses! how I hate him!” On deck 
both passengers and crew had all assembled, and 
it was with some difficulty that Robert could make 
way for his companion through the crowd to 
where the captain stood talking to one of the of- 
ficers of ship. 

“What is it?” asked Kavanagh, eagerly. 
“* What is this nonsense about land ?” 

“‘T know no more than yourself,” answered 
the captain, coldly and ungraciously, as Robert 
thought, considering that he was addressing the 
most influential passenger on board his ship, and, 
moreover, a sick man. ‘‘ That land it is, there 
is no doubt, as any glass will show you, but how 
it comes there is more than I can tell. It is not 
in the chart, that’s certam; nor can it be the 
main-land, which lies more than five hundred 
miles to eastward.” 

Here a telescope was offered by some by-stand- 
er, and Kavanagh endeavored to adjust it, but, 
whether from excitement or the weakness arising 
from his late illness, his hand was so unsteady 
that he could make no use of it. ‘* There, do 
you take it, Robert,” said he, pettishly, *‘ for I 
am too weak to hold it, Tell me what you see.” 

‘Tr is land without doubt,” answered Robert ; 
and, indeed, to the naked eye, what had seemed 
a dark cloud resting on the eastward horizon 
was already assuming color and consistency ; 
“and if an island, it is a large one—large but 
low, except for one green hill in the centre; but 
I see no trace of trees.” 

“< Tf this was in the Chinese waters,” observed 
the firm but quiet voice of Maguire, ‘‘I should 
be at no loss to tell you what it was.” 

“Neither should I, if I were nearing the Nee- 
dles,” answered the captain, contemptuously, 
“for then I should say it was the Isle of Wight.” 

“* And that would be a very good guess for a 
home-voyager,” answered Maguire, coolly. “* A 
man need only have been as far as Palermo, 
however, to see an island that -has come up out 
of the sea, and here, if I am not much mistaken, 
is one of the same kidney. Off the Philippines 
L have seen half a dozen of them.” 

‘© You know a deal more about sea-faring, Mr. 
Maguire, it seems to me, than when you first 
came on board,” remarked the captain, signifi- 
cantly, and regarding the object of debate at- 
tentively through his glass; ‘and I don’t mean 
to say that you mayn’t be right as to this island. 
I’ve seen Nerita myself in the Mediterranean, 
which sprang up, as you say, in a single night ; 
but this has grass upon it, and looks a well- 
established concern enough. I only hope it has 
got fresh-water, for we shall want it before many 
days are out.” 

**There is something shining like a silver 
thread,” observed Robert, ‘‘and running down 
from the hill-side toward the sea: that must 
surely be a river.” 

Half an hour more resolved all doubts. The 
island in question, which had very deep water 
all about it (a circumstance that corroborated the 
idea that it was of volcanic origin), so that the 
ship could coast quite close to it, was of consid- 
erable dimensions. It was covered with such 
beautiful verdure as delighted and refreshed the 
sea-wearied eyes of all, and had at least two 
considerable streams of fresh-water, still more 
welcome to the captain’s view. A little bay on 
its more remote shore—the eastern one—formeda 
natural harbor, and into this the ship was steered 
and anchored, To see the enfranchised emi- 
grants rush on shore, some rolling like dogs or 
horses, for very joy, upon the shining sward, some 
running along the shore as though to convince 
themselves that they had at last the use of their 
legs, and all shouting with mirth, was like be- 
holding a school on ‘‘breaking-up day.” Kav- 
anagh himself looked bright and hopeful, as 
Robert had never seen him since they had set 
sail. ‘‘Murphy,” said he, “I spoke to you 
harshly and unjustly a while ago. Put that down 
to my ill health, not to ill will. Come, let us 
take our first walk upon dry land together. Do 
you think that you and Robert, between you, 
could pull me up yonder hill?” 

“*One’s plenty, Mr. Frank, for a job like that,” 
answered Murphy, eagerly: ‘‘just get astride 
upon my neck—so—that’s well. There is not a 
mother yonder with a child in her arms that feels 
the burden as light as I do now.” And before 
Robert could offer his assistance—which indeed 
he would have been loath to do, for Murphy's 
sake, who would certainly have deeply resented 
it—the faithful fellow had started for the hill 
with his master on his shoulders. Robert walk- 
ed rapidly by their side—for no slow pace would 
have kept up with Murphy’s giant strides—in 
readiness to give his aid should it be required ; 
and in that order the three left the crowd and 
climbed the hill. Arrived at the top, Kava- 
nagh descended from his human steed, who had 
showed no signs of weariness, and proceeded to 
survey this singular territory, his reconnaissance 
being supplemented by Robert's eyes, who used 
the glass. To the latter, accustomed to the thick 
foliage of the forest, the island looked bare and 
bald enough ; but whatever its foundations might 
be composed of, the upper soil was evidently 
rich, and even at the elevation at which they 
stood, far from rocky or barren. Its whole ex- 
tent could not be less than ten miles long by 
eleven broad. 

“Tt is quite a little kingdom in itself,” mur- 
mured Kavanagh, delightedly, 

“* Then why should you not reign over it, Mas- 
ther Frank?” This rejoinder came from Mur- 
phy, and was & much more apt one than might 
have been expected from his lips; but it was 
characteristic of the man and of his relations 
with Kavanagh, that, whereas except for some 
gleams of humor which seemed themselves to be 
unconsciously uttered, he was for the most part 
dull and unready, it was often otherwise when 
speaking with reference to his patron’s interests ; 


to further them; and though judgment was oft- 
en wanting even then, readiness never failed him. 
The suggestion he now made, doubtless out of 
the abundance of his personal loyalty rather than 
with any serious idea of its being realized, seem- 
ed to strike Kavanagh aniazingly. 

“*Reign over it!” exclaimed he, striking his 
palms together. ‘Why not? By Heaven! 
Dick, you have more wit than ten Maguires. 
Here is good soil, fresh-water, and room to in- 
crease and multiply. Why not establish our 
own colony here, where no flag flouts the breeze 
to remind us that we are still slaves as weil as 
exiles ?— Your judgment, Robert, is of the sober 
sort: what think you of the plan?” 

“Well, Sir, we can’t eat grass, nor can the 
women and children lie on the bare earth—” 

‘“‘There is no need for either,” interposed 
Kavanagh, enthusiastically. ‘‘We have pro- 
visions enough and to spare for months, as the 
captain told me. We have tents, too, and even 
houses that can be set up in a few hours. We 
have seeds in plenty, and agricultural implements 
of all sorts. Ihave money, too, far beyond what 
you imagine—for there was no need to tempt 
you with the knowledge of it, good lad, to fol- 
low my fortunes. Well, why should I not em- 
ploy it to get all we want from the main-land— 
clothes, timber, cattle—” 

“The whisky is getting low,” suggested Mur- 
phy, delicately. 

“ Be serious, you omadawn.—Why not, Rob- 
ert, I say, use Melbourne as our store-house, but 
in other respects be independent of the world? 
‘The prospect seems a dream—a golden dream ; 
but why should it not be realized? Why should 
I not be king, as Murphy puts it, and you prime 
minister? Why shouldn’t your Lizzy,” he add- 
ed, in Robert’s ear, ‘come out and marry you? 
A parson shall be imported for the very pur- 
pose, look you—there’s my hand on it—and aft- 
er my death you shall be king yourself, and all 
your progeny princes and princesses. Think of 
it, man—think of it!” 

The air and tone of the speaker were wild and 
excited beyond any thing that Robert had yet 
seen in him; but the theme itself seemed to ex- 
cuse it. Strange and fanciful, indeed, it was, 
but by no means ill adapted to win the ear of 
youth ; and, moreover, there was no doubt, what- 
ever might be the final success of the scheme, that 
it could be at least inaugurated. To Robert, it 
is true, it lacked the attraction which it possessed 
for his patron in its restriction to his own people 
and dependents ; but, on the other hand, here 
was a home assured for Lizzy and her kindred 
at the outset; while the idea of his wielding so 
large a personal influence in the new colony, 
both at present and in the future, was also, 
doubtless, not without its influence. 

“Do you think your people would themselves 
be in favor of such a plan?” inquired Robert, 
doubtfully. 

“Do I think! no; I am certain.” And 
Murphy laughed a Jaugh that carried more con- 
viction with it than even his master’s words. 

Robert himself, indeed, had little doubt that 
most if not all of Kavanagh’s immediate fol- 
lowers would hail the plan with delight, and not 
at all the less so because of its romantic wild- 
ness; but still the natural prudence of his char- 
acter, and his very knowledge that the tempta- 
tion of Lizzy’s immediate coming was having a 
greater weight with him than a// other consider- 
ations, bade him pause. 

“*It matters not whether we prosper here or 
not,” continued Kavanagh, persuasively. ‘I 
shall get the captain to sell me a boat or two— 
one, at least, large enough to accomplish the voy- 
age to Melbourne, from which place we could 
send over for the rest. Then all could start 
afresh, as we had originally intended to do. 
But I feel certain we shall prosper here. The 
captain has already taken the bearings of the 
island, and pronounced on the harbor very fa- 
vorably : if we ourselves should not colonize it, 
be sure that others would. You were saying 
but a while ago how gladly you would welcome 
your friends the Alstons in the New World; 
with how much greater pride can you now in- 
vite them to our own private territory! No 
money shall be spared by me to further your 
wishes as to their coming; and if the ship that 
brings them from England can not be induced 
to steer a few days out of her course, a vessel 
shall be hired to bring them out from Melbourne 
immediately upon their arrival. It isa romance, 
my lad, I grant, from first to last; but there is 
no reason why it should not be a Romance of 
Reality.” 

The enthusiasm, of the speaker's tone, the 
brilliancy of the future he depicted, the bright- 
ness and gayety of the scene that lay stretched 
before them, combined together to sweep away 
Robert's last lingering doubts. 

“*So far as I can help you, Mr. Kavanagh,” 
said he, impulsively, ‘‘my services are altogeth- 
er at your disposal, whether here or elsewhere.” 

«That's well, and spoken like yourself,” cried 
the other. ‘‘ For the present, then, they will be 
elsewhere. You must go on in the Star to Mel- 
bourne, and purchase all things that we may re- 
quire ; then return to us as soon as may be.” 

“+I will do my best, Sir,” replied Robert, hesi- 
tatingly; ‘‘ but you speak as though the affair 
was settled. There are your people to be spoken 
to, and the captain—” 

“Leave the people to me,” answered Kava- 
nagh, smiling; and as for the captain, you may 
take my word for it he will be glad enough 
to get rid of us.—And now, Murphy, there is 
one thing more to be done. ‘Two hours ago I 
doubted your word when you spoke of land in 
sight—I am now about to make you compensa-~ 
tion. Do you happen to have a drop of whisky 
in you pocket ?” 

‘Have I a drop of blood in my body, do you 
mean, Masther Frank!” replied Murphy, re- 





proachfully, and producing from his coat a flask 
of the vintage of his native land. 

Kavanagh placed it to his lips, and said, ‘I 
name this island Murphy's Island ;” then took 
a deep draught, 

“The honor is too much for the likes of 
me, Masther Frank,” returned Dick; ‘‘I feel 
quite overcome by it, and must just take a sup 
myself.—Mr, Chesney, I drink your very good. 
health, and a fair voyage to Melbourne.” There 
was something cynical in Murphy’s tone, which 
perhaps at any other time would have excited 
Robert's notice ; but his mind was too full of the 
scheme he had just heard propounded, and the 
hopes or dreams which it had evoked, to pay any 
attention to so trifling a circumstance. 

“Come, let us go down and clinch this mat- 
ter,” cried Kavanagh, impatiently ; ‘‘ for there is 
not an hour to lose.” And they descended to the 
shore accordingly. 

{v0 BE CONTINUED.) 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


To press 4 Rump or Brrr Bouriur Fasurox.—Take 
the bone out of a rump of beef, wash it, and then 
pour a gill of vinegar over it. Dredge it well with 
flour, and put it in a pot large enough to turn conven- 
iently; pour over it three pints of water; then put the 
pot over the fire until it boils. Prepare and cut small 
pieces of cabbages, carrots, potatoes, and turnips, near- 
ly a half-pint bowlful of each, which you may add to 
the beef; also two onions, sliced, and a sprig of sweet- 
marjoram. Season all with two table-spoonfuls of 
salt, and nearly one of pepper. When the pot has 
come to a full boil, it may be set over coals on the 
hearth, closely covered. It should be kept stewing 
constantly but slowly at least five hours. As there 
will not be liquor enough to cover the beef, it should 
be frequently turned over in the pot. Pickled capers, 
or cucumbers cut in small pieces, are a great improve- 
ment to the sauce, 

Pumpkin PuppinG.—One quart of pumpkin after it 
is stewed and mashed fine through a sieve, one pint of 
rich cream, six spoonfuls of chopped beef suet, or a 
quarter of a pound of butter, and eight table-spoonfuls 
of sugar, four eggs, a wine-glassful of wine, and half 
that quantity of brandy, half a nutmeg, and a dessert- 
spoonful of ground ginger. This recipe will do for 
potato pudding, Irish or sweet; if sweet, less sugar is 
required, Line pie-plates with pastry rolled thin at 
bottom, and ornament the top witlr twisted strips laid 
crosswise. 

Frenou Frirrers.—One quart of milk; boil half of 
it; mix the other half cold with one quart of flour. 
With this last thicken the boiling milk, and let all cook 
together till well done. While cooling, beat ten eggs 
light. Add a tea-spoonful of salt. Beat the eggs into 
the batter, adding a spoonful at a time until all is in. 
Have a small oven half full of boiling lard. This will 
require at least a pound. Allow not quite a spoonful 
of the batter to a fritter. Take them out before they 
turn dark, put them in a drainer bowl, in order that 
they may be well drained from the lard. Begin to fry 
them before your meat dinner is sent to table. 

Frirrers (another way).—One quart of flour, with 
two eggs, or four if convenient; one tea-spoonful of 
soda stirred into one quart of buttermilk. Drop from 
a spoon into boiling lard. Drain well. Serve with 
wine and sugar, West India sirup, or French sauce, for 
which see Harper’s Bazar, No, 10, Vol. V. 

Gratep Curess.—A fine appetizer is furnished by 
simply grating up the rind of any nice cheese, Hat it 
with butter crackers or thin biscuit. 

Lemon Pupprxe.—The peels of two large fresh lem- 
ons grated on sugar, or boiled and beat in a mortar; 
half a pound of sugar; the juice of a large lemon; half 
a pound of butter; ten eggs, half the whites left out. 
Beat all well together, and after lining your dish or 
plates with puff paste, bake. Sift over the top finely 
powdered sugar just before you send to table. 

Macaront Mivanese.—Throw your macaroni into 
boiling water, allowing it plenty of room for swelling. 
Add some salt, and let it be well covered with water. 
Let it boil for twenty-five minutes; drain it in a col- 
ander; then put it in a deep earthenware baking-dish 
in successive layers of macaroni and grated cheese. 
A little Cayenne pepper greatly improves the flavor 
also. Lay on the top slices of fresh butter, quarter 
of a pound being enough for a large dishful. Pour 
over it enough unskimmed morning’s milk to cover 
the whole, and bake in a regularly heated oven for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes. Serve up quickly, and do not 
let it become dry by exposure to too intense a heat. 
Be careful in purchasing macaroni to get the genuine 
Italian article. The American imitation can not be 
made into a very nice dish—at least none that I have 
ever seen. 

Coooa-NuT Barxs.—One and a half pounds of sugar, 
one pint of water, one tumblerful of cocoa-nut milk. 
Boil it until it candies, Stir into it a good-sized cocoa- 
nut, grated. When cold enough, make into balls. 

Arr.e Pupprxe.—Take ten eggs. Leave out half 
of the whites. A pint of apples stewed and passed 
through a sieve, half a pound of butter, the rind of 
two lemons, and the juice of one. Sweeten it as you 
please, and bake in pastry. This quantity will fill two 
deep pie-plates. 

Goop Moxasses Pupprxes.—To one pint of molasses, 
measured after it has been stewed until very thick, 
add a heaping table-spoonful of butter and four light- 
ly beaten eggs, the whites and yolks whisked up sep- 
arately. Flavor highly with the rind and juice of lem- 
ons, or in default of these, season with cloves or nut- 
meg. Bake in pie-plates lined with pastry, plain or 
rich as preferred. 

‘To Srrcz a Rounp or Brer.—One ounce of powder- 
ed Cayenne- pepper, half an ounce of cloves, half an 
ounce of allspice, and two nutmegs. Rub into your 
beef first an ounce of saltpetre, then a cupful of sugar, 
‘and two handfuls of salt. Break up the spices fine, 
and add them, laying the round in a large bowl or other 
covered vessel tight enough to hold the brine that will 
be forming. Turn the beef every morning, rubbing 
the spices in with the hand. It may be cooked in a 
fortnight, or left for six weeks, Stew in a pot, with 
beef suet strewed fine over it. Add some beef gravy, 
or aquart of water and a bottle of port-wine or claret. 
It must be done slowly, taking care to keep in the 
steam. It will require three or four hours, perhaps 
five, according to the size. Cook it also in the pickle 
drawn from the beef, adding three or four gallons of 
boiling water. Take care that it does not touch the 
vessel it is boiled in. If you choose you may tie it in 
a cloth, or wrap it in a coarse paste made for the pur- 
pose. A large round often keeps until too hard and 
dry to use; it is better than ever then for a relish if 
grated up fine, and is especially nice for tea. 
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Ladies’ Coiffures, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—The front hair for this coiffure is 
combed up partly over crépes and partly smooth, 
and covers the beginning of a braid which extends 
from the temples and falls low in the neck, The 
remaining hair is crimped, and partly arranged in 

fx; the ends form short curls in the back. 
—The upper part of the front hair is 





tion, 3ds. 6th round.—After a thread interval of half an 
inch always work 1 ring of 4 ds., fasten to the next joining 
thread of two rings in the preceding round, 4.ds. Having 
in this manner worked the requisite number of rosettes, join 
them on the outer edge with a round worked as shown by 
the illustration, and consisting of rings and scallops, and 
then button-hole stitch them on the embroidered Swiss mus- 
lin as shown by the illustration. Instead of working the 
embroidery shown by the illustration, any desirable needle- 
work border may be applied on the Swiss muslin, 








































Fig. 3.—Lapy’s Corrrure. 
Front.—{See Fig. 4.] 





Lapy's Corrrure.—Back. 
{See Fig. 3.] 


Key-Basket with Point Russe 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 149, 

Tus key-basket, which is curved 
on the upper edge, is made of fine 
yellow straw plaiting, and is three 
inches and three-quarters high at the 
pointed ends, and two inches and a 
half high in the middle underneath 
the handle. The outside of the 
basket is ornamented with a scal- 
loped lambrequin of light fawn-col- 
ored cloth, on which is fast- 
ened black guipure lace some- 
what narrower, as shown by 
the illustration, with point 
















Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Comrrure. 


then upward. ‘The side hair is all 
combed up. All of the remaining hair 
is arranged in puffs of different sizes 
over crépes. . 

Figs. 3 and 4,—For this coiffure, of 
which Fig. 3 shows the front, and Fig. 
4 the back, the front hair is partly ar- 
ranged in short curls fastened by pearl 
combs, and partly combed up over a 
erépe. The puffed back hair covers 
the beginning of two braids, which are 
wound around the crown, and 
which complete the coiffure. 
‘The back hair ends in curls of 
different lengths underneath 
the back braid. 





Frock ror Cutip From 1 To 2 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and ion gee Supple- 
igs. 7-13, 


ment, No. IIL. 


Needle-work and 
Tatted Edging for 
Curtains, Covers, etc. 
See illustration on page 149. 

Turs edging is suitable for 
trimming curtains, window- 
shades, covers, etc, ; it con- 
sists. of separate rosettes, 
worked with twisted cotton, 
No. 100, which are 
joined on the under 
edge with a tatted 
round, and button- 
hole stitched on a 
piece of embroid- 
ered Swiss muslin. 
Begin each rosette in 
the middle, and work 
6 rounds as follows : 
Ist round.—l ring 
of 1 ds. (double 
stitch), 8 p. (picot) 
separated each by 2 
ds., 1 ds.; tie the 
ends of the thread 


together and cut 
them off, 2d round. 
—This round is 


worked alternately 


8, BLONDE, 


axnpD Gros Grain Rippon Brer 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 18-20. 























Fig. 1.—Frock ror Girt From 2 To 4 


Years OLp.—Fronv. 





Fig. 2.—Frock ror Grrr From 2 To 4 
YEARS oLp.—Back. 


For pattern and description see For 
Si pattern and de- 
Supplement, (0. IX, scription see Supple- 
igs. 29-83, ment, No. IX. 


Figs. 29-33. 





Frock ror Cuitp rrom 1 To 3 Years orp. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 25-28, 


with one and with two threads; the rings are always worked with 
one (the foundation thread), and the scallops with both threads. 
* Lring of 6 ds., fasten to the next p. of the preceding round, 
6 ds.; t. (turn the 
work), 1 scallop of 4 
ds., 1 p., 4 ds.; re- 
peat from *. The 
3d round consists of 
8 figures; for each 
figure wi 3 rings, 
consisting each of 3 
ds., 5 p. separated 
each by 2 ds., 3 ds. 
In working the mid- 
dle ring of each figure, 
instead of forming 
the middle p., fasten 
to the next p. of a 
scallop in the preced- 
inground. 4thround 
(with two threads).— 
Fasten both thread 
to a p. of a figure in 
the preceding round. 
as shown by the illus 
tration, * 1 scallop 
of 2 ds., 5 p. sepa- 
rated each by 2 ds. 
2 ds., fasten toap. of 
the preceding -round 
as shown by the illus 
tration. 5th round. 
—After a thread in- Z 
terval of a quarter of 
an inch each alw: 
work 1 ring of 3 ds., 
fasten to ap. of the 
preceding round as 
shown by the illustra- 











E-Ficnu.—Fronr. 
























































Fig. 2.—Tutie, Bronpg, AND Gros Grain Rippon Brere.ie-Ficav.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs, 18-20. 





Russe embroidery of blue 
saddler’s silk. Instead of 
black, white or écru guipure 
lace may be used to trim the 
lambrequin. The hollows be- 
tween the scallops are orna- 
mented with blue silk tassels. 
‘The ends of the basket are 
covered above the lambre- 
quins to the point with pleat- 
ed blue satin, and 
are trimmed with 
a ruche of blue 
satin ribbon pleat- 
ed in leaf-shape. 
A box- pleated 
ruche of similar 
ribbon trims the 
upper edge of the 
basket on the in- 
side. Bows and 
ends of blue rib- 
bon arranged on 
each side of the 
handles and on 
the ends of the 
basket, as shown 
by the illustra- 
tion, complete the 
trimming. 
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Jewel-Case with Gold Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 149. 

Tus jewel-case is made of card-board covered with velvet, 
ornamented in gold embroidery, and is set into a frame of turned 
and bronzed wooden bars. ‘I'he case, including the frame, is six- 
teen inches long, eight inches and a half high, and six inches and 
a half wide. The embroidery, consisting of the initial on the lid 
and narrow borders on the front and sides, is worked with gold 
bullion, gold cord, and gold thread in satin and half-polka stitch. 
The inside of the case is divided into halves, each half is furnished 
with three movable boxes of card-board lined with white silk fo~ 


holding the jewelry. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Fancy Costumes, Figs. 1-8. 
Fig. 1.—Pacr’s Costume. The square-necked waist and short. 


pleated skirt of this costume are made of dark blue satin, trimmed 
with inlaid silver braid. High blouse with long sleeves of pleated 





Fig. 1.—Emnromerep Casumere House Jacket.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 3-6. 
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ANCIENT GERMAN 


Fig. 1,—Pacr. 
Baroness. 


Grr. 


Fig. 3.—ItaALIaAn 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 










CasHMERE, GurpurE Ixsertion, AND Lace Tata. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1 and 2. 


white silk. Blue satin beret, trimmed with silver braid and a 
white feather. EB 

Fig. 2.—Ancrent German Baroness’s Costume. Maize gros 
grain dress with low-necked basque-waist, trimmed with silk fringe 
of a darker shade and with velvet ribbon set on in points. Sash 
and bows of gros grain ribbon of the color of the fringe. ‘The sleeve 
puffs are made of white satin. White crape chemise Russe. High 
comb of gilt bronze. 

Fig. 3.—Irartan Grru’s Costume. Skirt and over dress of 
dark blue serge; the former is trimmed with a strip of black velvet, 
and the latter with gold braid. Peasant waist of red cashmere, 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon and gold embroidery. Light 
foulard apron. Half-high chemise of white batiste. Fine linen 
kerchief, and jeweled hair-pins in the hair. 
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Fig. 4.—Cavarier, Fig. 5.—Ciown. 


Fics. 1-8,—BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ FANCY COSTUMES, 


Fig. 6.—Wattinc-Marp. 
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Fig. 4.—Cavatier’s Cosrumr. ‘The trowsers and doublet arg 
made of brown velvet; the trowsers are gathered at the bottom 
and trimmed with brown satin bows. The doublet is trimmed 
with silver braid. Wide collar of embroidered linen. White sill; 
stockings and brown satin shoes with buckles. 

Fig. 5.—Crown’s Costumr. The trowsers and frock of this 
costume are made of white shirting, and are trimmed with large 
buttons, Batiste frill for the neck. High white hat, wound wit) 
red ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—Wartinc-marp's Costume. Skirt of gray and blue 
striped cashmere ; over-skirt and square-necked basque-waist of 
gray cashmere, trimmed with blue silk. Apron, under-sleeyes, 
chemise Russe, and cap of embroidered white Swiss muslin, 

Fig. 7.—Renaissance Costume, White in under dress, 
with white lace flounces and pink satin ruches, Pink silk damask 
over dress, trimmed with pleated strips of pink satin. White lace 
under-sleeves. Wreath of roses in the hair. 

Fig. 8.—German Peasant Giru’s Costume. 





The skirt snd 





Fig. 2,—Emprorperep Casumerré House Jacket.—Back, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 3-6. 
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Fig. 8.—Prasant 
Gru. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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sleeveless waist are made of blue woolen ma- 
terial; the waist is furnished with a bosom of 
red cashmere edged with gold buttons and laced 
with gold braid. ‘The skirt is trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon and gold braid. Batiste chemisette 
with long sleeves, red ond white striped percale 
apron fastened by a metal chain. Straw round 
hat trimmed with a wreath of wild flowers. 








DOROTHY. 
A REVERIE SUGGESTED BY THE NAME UPON A PANE. 


Sue, then, must once have looked, as I 
Look now, across the level rye, 

Past church and manor-house, and seen, 
As now I see, the village green, 

The bridge, and Walton's River—she 
Whose old-world name was Dorothy. 


The swallows must have twittered, too, 
Above her head; the roses blew 

Below, no doubt—and, sure, the south 
Crept up the wall and kissed her mouth— 
‘That wistful mouth, which comes to me 
Linked with her name of Dorothy. 


What was she like? I picture her 
Unmeet for uncouth worshiper— 
Soft, pensive—far too subtly strung 
To suit the sour bucolic tongue, 
Whose thwarted prying could but see 
“Ma'am Fine-airs” in Miss Dorothy. 


How not? She liked, maybe, perfume, 
Soft textures, lace, a half-lit room ; 
Perchance too candidly preferred 
Clarissa to a gossip’s word ; 

And, for the rest, would seem to be 
Or dull or proud—this Dorothy. 


Poor child—with heart the down-lined nest 
Of warmest instincts unconfessed— 

Soft, callow things that vaguely felt 

‘The breeze caress, the sunlight melt, 

But yet, by some obscure decree 
Unwinged from birth—poor Dorothy! 


Not less I dream her mute desire 

To acred.churl and booby squire, 

Now pale, with timorous eyes that filled 
At ‘‘twice-told tales” of foxes killed ; 

Now trembling when slow tongues grew free 
’Twixt love and port—poor Dorothy! 


’Twas then she’d seek this nook, and find 
Its evening landscape balmy-kind ; 

And here, where still her gentle name 
Lives on the old green glass, would frame 
Fond dreams of half-heard harmony 
*Twixt heart and heart. Poor Dorothy! 


LENVOI. 
These last I spoke. Then Florence said, 
Behind me, ‘‘ Dreams! delusions, Fred! 
How strange it is you bards must.go 
So far to find a subject, though! 
Are there no people living, pray, 
Fit for a rhymer’s holiday ?— 
Besides, you make mistakes, you see: 
’Twas I who wrote that ‘ Dorothy.’” 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


(From ovr Own Corresponpent. | 


The dead Emperor.—Baron Grant.—“ Jane.”—The 
Burial of Bulwer. ‘ 
** 10 the Emperor is dead !” was the universal 
speech when men met one another on that 
day of the sad news from Chiselhurst. ‘‘'The 
Emperor is dead!” yet though he has left an 
heir, few add, even in France, as was the custom 
under the old monarchy, ‘‘ Long live the Em- 
peror!” Here, in England, indeed, it is not as 
the head of a dynasty that the dead man is now 
regarded, so much as a partaker to the full in 
the sufferings of our common humanity. What 
‘physical wretchedness must that pale, proud man 
ave endured in silence for so many years! what 
agonies in addition to his mental ones, on that 
day at Sedan, when he beheld France lost, and 
sat on his horse, ‘‘ holding on with his hands, in 
torment,” for five mortal hours! Well may he 
haye offered his life ‘‘ with eagerness” to the 
Prussian bullets there, and better for his memory 
had one of them reached his heart. Curiously 
enough, Camden Honse, Chiselhurst, had a fatal 
notoriety sixty years ago, when its inmates had 
also cause to send for the first surgeon in Lon- 
don. The master and mistress of the house 
were murdered by their footman, though when 
the maid-servant entered their apartment in the 
morning her mistress was still alive. A messen- 
ger was dispatched post-haste for Mr. Astley 
Cooper, who failed, however, to save the patient, 
as another generation of surgeons have failed 
now. 

As a man, the Emperor is much regretted, for 
his personal friends are numerous, and he was 
one who stuck to his friends ; but as an ex-ruler, 
this lessening by one of the many pretenders to 
the government of unhappy France is here not 
much deplored. 

Of course our national snobbism takes this 
opportunity to display itself very notably. It is 
well enough for the court to go into mourning 
for ten days, but it is very absurd for Mrs. Jen- 
kyns to put off her dinner-party for the 15th on 
account of the imperial funeral. Yet many of 
our Mrs. Jenkynses have done so. When the 
late Emperor of Russia died, we knew a lady 
who did not, indeed, put off her dinner, but who 
had it served in the old English fashion, with thé 
various dishes on the table, She thought that 
not dining @ /a Russe, as usual, would be a deli- 
cate piece of respect to the Czar! 

Your Mr. Edwin James, and ours, has ap- 
pealed to the Common-Law Judges to reverse 
the decision of the benchers of the Temple, who 








in 1861 struck his name off the books of their 
society and canceled his call to the bar. He 
declares that only the want of funds during his 
twelve years’ residence in the States of New 
York and New Jersey has hitherto prevented his 
making this application. If the matter is gone 
into, we shall hear some curious disclosures re- 
specting this gentleman and his transactions with 
the present Lord Yarborough. 

There is rather a good epigram going about 
concerning Mr. Albert Grant, our great city 
speculator, whose detractors, who are many, 
would probably describe as such without the s, 
He has been recently made a baron—Heaven 
knows by whom or where!—and calls himself 
Baron Grant, which has provoked the following : 

“A title a king may give, 
Honor he can’t; 
And a title without honor 
Is but a Baron Grant.” 

A pretty love-story comes from Freshwater, 
where ‘Tennyson lives, and which has an ap- 
propriate poetic touch about it. At the same 
spot dwells Mrs. Cameron, the most artistic 
photographist in England, and whose works are 
both pictures and studies. A gentleman called 
one day upon her, and, with an apology for the 
intrusion, requested to know the address of the 
original of one of her photographs—a very noble- 
looking young lady. It might be foolish, he 
said, but he had fallen in love with that picto- 
rial presentment as completely as ever did Pyg- 
malion with his statue. Having satisfied his 
hostess of his respectability and good intentions, 
she smiled and rang the bell. 

“Send Jane,” said she. 

Jane was one of her domestics, and appeared 
accordingly: she was also the original of the 
picture. Mrs. Cameron is famous for the ideal- 
ization of her works, yet the gentleman was so 
satisfied with ‘‘ Jane” as she was in the flesh 
that he became none the less her wooer—nay, 
her winner also, for, as may be supposed, the 
photographed one did not turn out ‘‘a negative.” 

On Saturday last Lord Lytton was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, not, however, in ‘*‘ Poet's 
Corner,” where lie his brethren of the pen, but 
in the neighboring St. Edmund’s Chapel, next 
to the grave of Humphrey Bouchier, an ances- 
tor of his own, who fell in 1471 at the battle of 
Barnet, and whose story he tells in the Last of 
the Barons. The funeral was numerously at- 
tended, though it could not be expected that the 
tribute of a people’s love would be paid to him 
as it was to Dickens. It seems Lord Lytton 
suffered from a discharge of the ear (probably 
in consequence of some diseased bone), just as 
the former did from a malady in his foot. He 
had a nervous fear of being buried alive, and 
left directions behind him that after death, or 
presumed death, his body should be allowed to 
remain for three days untouched, after which 
medical men were to ascertain that he was really 
dead, and certify accordingly. Like the three 
novelists who haye preceded him by but so short 
a space into the land of shadows—Thackeray, 
Dickens, and Lever—he may have been said to 
have died in’harness. Fortunately for his read- 
ers, the MS. of Kenelm Chilling/ey, his last fiction, 
is said to be complete, and only the sprightly 
Parisians (now appearing in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine) remains unfinished. So diligent and active 
a worker could, indeed, scarcely have died at any 
time without leaving some ‘‘broken column,” 
some beginning of a new fancy, which no other 
hand may attempt to consummate. The dis- 
closure that the author of the Coming Race was 
the same with that of Pelham and the Caxtons 
has taken all the literary world by surprise, and 
certainly adds greatly to the marvel of Bulwer’s 
many-sided mind. If I were to hear that he had 
written the Letters of an Englishman in the 

Times (a modern puzzle that may rank with 

that of Junius), or the Vestiges of Creation, the 

information would scarcely now astonish me. 
‘2+ J. Kempe, of London. 





MOTHER RUE’S CASHMERE 
SHAWL. 


a Roe your soul! how air ye, Miss Sover- 
eign ?” said a bent, wizened old woman, 
accosting a lady who was giving some orders ina 
store. ‘*I should hev knowed ye if I'd met you 
in the New Jerusalem: you ain’t a day older’n 
you wus a dozen year ago.” The old woman 
wore a rusty alpaca, anda tattered woolen shawl 
that did service at the same time for a bonnet. 

“T really—I beg your pardon,” murmured Mrs. 
Sovereign, smiling apologetically upon the poor 
old face, and trying to bring to mind all the old 
women she had ever met. ‘‘Is it Mrs. Rue?” 

“Bless your eyes! I knew you wouldn’t for- 
get an old neighbor—when I made your wedding- 
cake, too! Now there’s many a fine lady like 
you would hev jest made as if she’d never sot 
eyes on sich a shabby old body as me; but you 
never wus proud. Lor sakes! I wish I hed my 
teeth in! I jest thought of it. Id ‘a put em in 
if I'd knowed I wus going fur ter see you; but, ye 
see, I thought there’d be nobody here ter take a 
grain of notice of me. That's jest the way—go 
without a thing, and you're sure ter wish ye hed 
it; keep on your old gown, and company’s cer- 
tain ter call!” 

“*You’ve grown into a philosopher since we 
met,” said Mrs. Sovereign. 

“* Like as not,” answered Mrs. Rue, whose no- 
tions of philosophy were rather hazy. ‘‘ But, you 
see, I wus allus one of them folks as set a sight by 
appearances—more’s the pity! And the teeth, 
I got ’em by way of a slant; and somehow or 
other when I don’t hev ’em in, the roof of my 
mouth seems ter go clear up ter the top my head. 
You see, there wus a young fellow as wus a den- 
tist—a sort of peddling dentist—and he wus took 
down with the small-pox, and nobody ter look 
after him but them as wus scared ter death of it; 








but as it wa’n’t no great account ter me noway, 
and I couldn’t be much worse off in t’other 
place, if I died of it, than with "Liza Ann, why, 
I jest up and nursed him clean through with it ; 
and when he got well, says he, 

, ‘** What shall I do fur you fur all you've done 
in my behalf?’ And says I, 

‘**Nothing whatsomever. I wus only curi- 
ous to know if I’d be liable to the disease.’ 

“* Nonsense,’ says he ; ‘I want ter pay you in 
some way.’ And as he wusn’t forehanded, and I 
knowed how ter feel fur them as wasn’t, and as 
it wus all in his line, I said, 

‘*¢ Well, if you're bent on it, make me a set of 
teeth.’ And I’m awful sorry I ain’t got ’em in.” 

‘Indeed you deserved them,” returned Mrs. 
Sovereign. ‘* But don’t concern yourself about 
it; Ishouldn’t know that you were without them 
if you had not told me.” 

**Oh yes, you would, begging your pardon, if 
you wus onst ter see them in.” 

‘*You are dropping a piece of steak from your 
paper,” observed Mrs. Sovereign. 

** Lor! I wouldn't mind losing the whole of it, 
I'm that glad at seeing you, only ‘Liza Ann would 
raise sich a rumpus; she wouldn't take no ex- 
cuses; and it couldn't be made up ter her no- 
way! I s’pose she’s a-scolding now, ‘cause I 
ain’t at home frying this ‘ere; but I left the ta- 
ble all sot, and the water a-biling fur the tea.” 

** And who is "Liza Ann?” 

“Goodness! I thought every body knew ‘Liza 
Ann—leastways, she thinks they do. Why, she’s 
my Tom’s widder ; an’ he left word on his dy- 
ing-bed that she wus ter pervide fur me as long 
as I lived, an’ sometimes I think she’s a-trying 
ter see how soon she can git rid of me.” 

** And do you still live in Joy's Court?” pur- 
sued Mrs. Sovereign. 

“*Sakes alive! didn’t you know that we'd left 
that there these ten year? I s'posed that wus 
town talk. I wish ter goodness I hed my teeth in, 
and I'd walk along with you a bit, ter hev a lit- 
tle chat, and not keep you a-waiting.” 

“Oh, never mind your teeth.” Another wom- 
an might have hinted that she had her tongue 
left. 

**Now that’s downright Christian in you. I 
take it, Liza Ann herself wouldn’t be seen out- 
doors with me in this old gown; and it wa’n’t 
but yesterday as I met Miss Deacon Merit, 
and stopped ter ask after the deacon’s numb- 
palsy, and she jest makes as though she wusn’t 
looking my way, and walks straight on. I tell 
ye what, Miss Sovereign, if ye want ter find out 
the natur’ of folks, what virtues they’re made of, 
and what air hung onto ‘em like their clothes, 
jest lose your worldly prosperity and your good 
looks, and wear out your store clothes. But 
that Cashmere shawl is ter blame fur it all— 
plague take it!” 

**What do you mean?” asked Mrs. Sover- 

eign. 
Oh, like as not you never see me wear it. 
I never hed it on my back more’n twice. I felt 
as if I wus carrying of Christian's burden every 
time I put it on. ‘Liza Ann don’t know I've 
got it—she'd take it away if she did. I keeps it 
sewed up in a towel in my straw bed—there 
wa’n’t nowhere else out of the way of Liza Ann’s 
prying eyes. I can’t bear the sight of that shawl: 
it makes my eyes smart ter look at it, and the 
tears jest come of their own accord. Sometimes 
I’ve bin half a mind ter sell it ; but, sakes alive! 
you can’t never git the vally of a thing like 
that!” 

“ And how much did you give for it?” asked 
her listener. 

‘* A hunderd dollars !—silver ones! It blis- 
ters my tongue ter tell it! A hunderd dollars, 
if I’m a sinner; and I’ve wore it twice, and hed 
more wretchedness out of it than there air threads 
wove into it!” 

“Oh! oh!” sighed Mrs. Sovereign, wondering 
if her companion was in, her right mind. 

“Yes, I hev. Sometimes I’ve thought if I 
could git a hunderd dollars fur it agin—though, 
of course, I couldn't—it would be jest enough ter 
take me into the Old Ladies’ Home—that’s one 
of my castles in the air—so’t I’d be out of ‘Liza 
Ann's reach. I’ve thought maybe the grave 
couldn’t be so bad if ‘Liza Ann wusn’t there too!” 

“‘Dear, dear! But you were telling me 
about the shawl ?” 

“Lor, yes! I’ve got a habit of wandering 
onto me like my old grandmother. She'd begin 
a-telling how the children got the measles, and 
she'd let ye into the private history of,half the 
family by the way, and wind up, like as not, 
with a fortin somebody wus expecting from An- 
gland. Wa’al, I dunno as you remember the 
widder Niles’s son that went a-voyaging ter the 
world’s end? ‘hey do say how that he wus 
rich as Croysus, but she never got no more’n his 
cheest after he wus lost overboard. You see, she 
wus expecting of him home, and his cheest came 
instead. Wa’al, Miss Niles, she didn’t so much as 
open it fur six months ; and then she found this 
‘ere shawl in it, which I s’pose he wus a-bring- 
ing home ter her. I sometimes wish she never 
hed opened it! Howsomever, the minute I 
clapped my eyes on the shawl I wus covetous 
of it, and I never rested till I got it, I thought 
it wus the most beautifulest thing I’d ever sot 
eyes on. It looked as if it wus all wove of ru- 
bies and precious stones, and it wus most all bor- 
der, saving a bit of scarlet about as big as a ban- 
dana handkerchief! Now, you see, I'd never 
owned a shawl but this ‘ere robroy that I’ve got 
on; and though it wa’n’t so nigh used up as it 
is now, it hed lost considerable of its bloom ; 
and so, one day, when Miss Niles dropped in, and 
said she hedn’t no heart fur nothing sence James's 
death, and she shouldn’t never wear nothing but 
black clothes the rest of her life, and how her 
only desire now wus ter go out ter Indy fur a mis- 
sionary, and if she could only raise a hunderd 
dollars on that Cashmere shawl, ’twould help pay 
her way, and after that the Board would take care 


of her, it seemed a sort of a pious duty ter help 
her out, if she felt a call. Leastways, it wus one 
of the biggest temptations that ever beset a poor 
vain mortal. We wus a-buying back the house 
in Joy’s Court at that time—fur, ye see, my hus- 
band’s name hed bin on Mr, Grew’s paper, and 
what did ke do but up and fail, and obleege us 
ter mortgage the house! Waal, I said it then, 
and I say it now, that it ain’t proper fur a man 
ter put his name ter another man’s paper, and 
leave his family out in the cold—not that I blames 
John half so much as myself, fur he did it jest 
ter obleege, and I bought the shawl only ter 
please myself! We wus trying ter git enough ter- 
gither, you understand, ter pay off the mortgage, 
and some years we couldn’t do no better than ter 
pay the interest. I worked amazing hard. I took 
old Miss Lamson ter board—and a heap of trouble 
she wus, poor soul, with her rheumatics and tic- 
dolorenx; and she hed ter hev skeleton jelly 
made for her, and lastly she hed ter be fed; 
and it wa’n’t no fool of a job—she wus a powerful 
eater! But I never give her a hasty word, nor 
a.wry look; and I treated her as handsome as 
if she’d ’a bin my own mother, or the fust lady 
in the land. You see, the town paid fur her 
board—and a migthy small one it wus, but it 
helped; and after she’d gone home I hed more 
time, and I took in needle-work, and I’d raked 
and scraped a hunderd and some odd dollars ter- 
gither—my John he'd bin laid up with rheumat- 
ic fever, and hedn’t got nothing aforehand that 
year—and I wus going ter pay it down that very 
next Monday, when Miss Niles and the shawl 
they come in a Saturday ! 

“T hed a great struggle with myself fust. It 
kep’ me a-turning and twisting all night a-mak- 
ing up of my mind. I hankered after that 
shawl like all possessed, till it seemed as if I 
couldn't be happy without it noway, though 
all the while I knowed I'd no business with any 
thing so grand. But all the neighbors hed hed 
new shawls that fall, even Miss Grew—lor! they 
rides in their carriage ter-day, and goes about 
cracking in their silks, as if failing and bringing 
honest folks inter poverty wa’n’t a crying sin !— 
and I thought ter myself how this one would be 
crazy with envy when she saw me sail out in my 
new Cashmere, and the other one and her Bay 
State would be cast inter the shade. So, without 
onst thinking that I hedn’t nothing, like gowns 
and fixings, ter correspond, I jest paid Miss 
Niles the money, and carried my shawl up stairs. 
Wa’al, she wa’n’t no sooner out of the house than 
I'd give a farm not ter hev bought it; but I wus 
too proud ter call her back, and I’ve allus hed 
her heavy on my mind, as well as the shaw] ; for, 
you know, she wus lost a-going ter Indy, and I 
somehow felt sort of responsible—seeing, too, as 
she wus the last of her family. Wa’al, John he 
didn’t know I hed the hunderd dollars—I’d kep’ 
it fur a surprise—and now I couldn’t make up 
my mind ter tell him about the shawl. So when it 
came Sunday I put it on with my old delaine, and 
my rough-and-ready straw bonnet, and sneaked 
down the back stairs ter meeting without saying 
a word ter him—he hedn’t got able ter be out 
himself—and I felt so horrid mean about it that 
when Miss Jenkins said, ‘ What a splendid new 
shawl you're a-wearing of!’ it didn’t give me the 
leastest quiver of pleasure as ever wus; nor 
when Miss Grimalkin said, ‘It really'don’t seem 
worth while ter hev such a dressy shawl ter wear 
about here, where there’s nobody ter see—now, 
does it ?? nor when Miss Little declared, ‘ There 
wasn’t nothing like a shawl ter cover up your 
old gowns, and make ye look respectable!’ though 
I knew it wus all spite and jealousy that made 
their words stinging. I’ve come ter think I'd 
rither hev my neighbors good-natured than en- 
vious as I git along in years. I wa’n’t half so 
comfortable in my Cashmere as I'd bin in the 
old robroy; and after I wore it twice I took 
sich a disliking ter it that I jest hid it away, and 
went back ter the robroy. But Dallus felt as if 
the Cashmere hed crippled us. Ye see, we allus 
has ter pay fur our luxuries, even‘after we've got 
tired of ‘em. Money wus harder ter git after 
that, or perhaps I'd misused my opportunity and 
didn’t desarve another. Howsomever, Mr. Dou- 
bleday, who held the mortgage, died, and his son 
foreclosed, and turned us out o’ house and home! 
After that there wusn’t much ter hinder us 
from going down hill pretty lively. John he 
lost courage, and wus gitting weakly; the chil- 
dren died one after another, except Tom, and 
*Liza Ann she worrited the life out of him in 
time; and so here I am, an old woman, with 
naught in the world but a set of teeth and that 
there Cashmere shawl]. You see, if I hed paid the 
money onto the mortgage, it would hev give 
John a lift, and put some spirit inter him—fur 
work never seems so light as when you're gitting 
ahead—and then maybe I shouldn't hey hed ret- 
ribution a-follering of me round all my days in 
the shape of ‘Liza Ann a-twitting me of being a 
burden and a millstone around the neck of she 
and the children; though, goodness knows, I 
slave well far all I git—what with being up at 
five o’ mornings, making pies, and frying of 
griddle-cakes, and standing at the wash-tub, till 
my feet were that numb they wouldn’t bear me! 
But it ain’t no use. You may do ninety-nine 
things fur some folks, and if you don’t do the 
hundredth, ye might as well let it all alone; and 
‘Liza Ann’s one on ’em; though I don’t want 
ter be complaining, only a pot must bile over 
onst in a while, onless the fire goes out; and 
you're an old friend, so’t I've made free ter tell ye 
about the shawl. A body must speak now and 
agin about what's worrying ‘em, and there’s no 
sympathy in "Liza Ann more’n a tommyhawk !” 

‘And did you never speak to your husband 
about the shawl?” asked Mrs, Sovereign. 

“Bless you, yes; and he said as how it 
wouldn’t hey made no difference noway: Dou- 
bleday’d hev foreclosed, and the house and mon- 
ey’d hev gone together. He wus allus that con- 
soling, John wns, But I’ve thought if any body 
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could feel as how the shawl wus worth a hun- 
derd dollars or less, it might, as I said, pay my 
way inter the Old Ladies’ Home, out of ‘Liza 
Ann’s reach, for I’m sot agin being a burden or 
a millstone ter any body.” 

“T should like to see the shawl,” said her 
friend; ‘‘if you will bring it to my mother's 
house to-morrow, I will see what can be done.” 

“T'll come, rain or shine. _I’ve bothered you 
with an awful long yarn, but if it wa’n’t far ‘Liza. 
Ann—gracious! there she is at the door now, 
a-looking fur me, and a whole thunder-storm in 
her face! Good-day, and thanks!” and the lit- 
tle old woman hobbled off, up a muddy lane. 

True to her word, Mrs. Rue appeared next 
day with the shawl. F 

“Tt is as good as new,” she said, unfolding it. 

“Quite,” returned Mrs. Sovereign, exchan- 
ging glances with her mother. ‘‘It’s a pity that 
you couldn’t have sold it before, and had the 
money at interest all this time!” 

«*’Liza Ann wouldn’t hev heered ter its staying 
there!” 

“But how much do you think it is worth?” 
asked Mrs. Sovereign, with an amused smile. 

“‘Lor sakes! if I could git twenty-five dollars, 
I should thank my born stars !” 

‘Well, I was looking at shawls of this kind 
in New York last week, and the price was—two 
thousand dollars!” 

“Now don’t! you're jest a-joking of me! 
Who ever heerd tell of a Cashmere shawl cost- 
ing sich a power of money!” 

**Tt’s a very good joke, isn’t it? But it’s true, 
all the same. You see, it’s an India Cashmere: 
you thought it was French, I suppose: so per- 
haps did Mrs. Niles. But as she set her own 
price, and has left no heirs, there will be no 
trouble. My husband is going to give me an 
India shawl. If you are willing, I will take this, 
and pay you two thousand dollars !” 

““My!” cried the poor woman, with tears in 
her eyes. ‘It’s the fust time I’ve wished John 
alive agin in this ’ere world of worlds! If he 
only knew! Miss Sovereign, the Lord must hey 
sent you a-purpose ter take me out of "Liza Ann’s 
reach! I don’t hev no need ter be under obliga- 
tion ter the Old Ladies’ Home neither, fur I 
can hire a room, and keep house all ter myself, 
and hev folks ter tea sociable; and what’s more, 
I shall hev something ter leave the children, ter 
pay ‘em fur being a burden and a millstone ‘bout 
their necks! I wish my John wus here ter thank 
you! 





A SEASONABLE CONTRAST. 
See illustration on page 156, 


es timely picture will be appreciated by 
many who have made the experience their 
own during this severest of winters. In the first 
scene we see the benighted traveler battling with 
the snowy blasts, and leading his horse through 
the trackless paths in the endeavor to find his 
way. In the second scene he has reached his 
home, and having thrown aside his wrappings 
and incased his feet in slippers, is warming his 
hands over the cheerful blaze, while his wife 
stands over him, tenderly asking about the perils 
through which he has passed, and shuddering at 
the tale of his journey amidst the storm. And 
it is so easy to forget a dreary past in a bright 
present that the cheerless ride doubtless seems 
already a thing of the distant past, almost effaced 
by the loving welcome that awaited him at home. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrEsPonDEnT. ] 


T can not be denied that long dresses are 
gaining ground, and that during the coming 
season they will dispute the fashion with suits ; 
but I think that a combination of the two, unit- 
ing the most desirable features of each, will find 
favor with the majority of women. To make 
myself better understood I will sum up in a 
few words the characteristics of the two styles. 
Every one knows that a suit is composed of a 
skirt and polonaise, or else of a skirt, over-skirt, 
and waist with or without basques. The present 
long dress, which is less common, is also less 
known. Its length behind is almost unmeasured ; 
it must be long enough, indeed, to form a pouf 
at the top of the back breadth, and still to leave 
a train. If the wearer wishes to walk in this 
dress, a number of buttons and loops is placed 
on the wrong side of the skirt, by which the 
train is looped so as to form a sort of drapery on 
the second story of the pouf. 

The combination which I have mentioned 
consists of a skirt no longer than that of the 
suit, and a waist with very large basques of 
varied forms, which I shall explain directly, for 
it is necessary first to describe the skirt. The 
latter invariably has for the tablier a trimming 
different from the other breadths. The tublier, 
by-the-way, in dress-makers’ language, is the 
front breadth of the skirt. The trimming of 
the tablier is perpendicular, while that of the 
other breadths is horizontal, and in general very 
voluminous. The tablier is covered with clusters 
of folds, which are set on narrow black ribbon, 
and are repeated two or three times; or else 
with five separate folds, made singly, and crossed 
perpendicularly by a narrow bias fold; or with 
three flat ruches, also set on perpendicularly ; 
or with velvet ribbon, edged on each side with 
narrow fringe or lace, set on flat. In a word, 
the trimming of the tablier must be flat and 
perpendicular. The tablier is a/ways bordered 
on each side with a bias fold, which at the same 
time covers the ends of the trimming of the back 
breadths. ‘This trimming is composed of three 
or five flounces of a width to suit the taste, or 
of a number of narrow flounces sufficient to 
cover the entire skirt, or of puffs, or of ruches 
more or less wide. When the trimming of the 





back breadths does not reach to the belt, the 
waist is made not only with a basque, but also 
with some sort of a pouf. ‘This pouf is not in- 
variably a simple puff just below the belt: there 
are very graceful pouts composed only of two 
very wide sashes, lined with a contrasting color 
(which reappears again and again in the trim- 
mings of the dress), extending from the basques, 
and tied at the bottom of the belt in a single 
very loose bow, the ends of which fall almost to 
the bottom of the skirt. ‘The lining extends a 
little beyond the outside, so as to form a bor- 
der. 

I have seen one of these composite costumes, 
which will serve as a model. Skirt of black 
faille, with a tablier trimmed with three wide 
perpendicular folds, edged with a piping of pale 
blue faille. ‘The back breadths were trimmed 
with a flounce, piped on the edge with pale blue 
faille. Above this flounce was a band of black 
faille, lined with pale blue faille, the lining of 
which was turned back at regular intervals, and 
fastened so as to form a kind of triangular pleat. 
The waist was made with very long basques in 
front, edged with a band lined with blue faille, 
and tarned back in triangular pleats like that of 
the skirt. In the back were two enormous sash 
ends of black faille, lined with pale blue, with 
the lining projecting so as to form a broad blue 
border around the ends, which were tied in a 
single knot without loops, at the bottom of the 
waist. 

When, on the contrary, the skirt is entirely 
covered with flounces and other trimmings, the 
waist is made with large round basques, and also 
with three small rounded basques in the back, 
which rest on the large basque. These dresses 
will be worn in the street in the spring without 
any wrapping, except in case of cold weather, 
when a pelerine or Dolman of black cashmere, or 
of white molleton de laine, striped or dotted with 
a color to correspond with the dress or its trim- 
mings, will be added. 

A great many small wrappings, such as man- 
telets, capes, etc., of black faille or cashmere, 


lined with bright colors, such as pale blue, pale 


pink, mauve, or cherry, are in preparation for 
spring. When the garment has a hood, the lin- 
ing is always of the same bright color. 

Among the ornaments most in use for elegant 
spring toilettes are buckles of mother-of-pearl, 
ivory, steel, gilt, or oxidized silver, which, set 
in the centre of velvet or ribbon bows, are scat- 
tered profusely over the dress. These bows are 
set on each side of the tablier from the top to 

e bottom, and sometimes also through the mid- 
dle from the bottom of the skirt to the belt, be- 
ing graduated, of course, in size, and trim the 
waist and sleeves. The buckles are square, ob- 
Jong, and oval; the largest is reserved for the 
huge bow of the belt, which is worm on all 
dresses. 

Large basques will be very much in vogue 
during the coming season, but as they are copied 
from the dress of the Louis Quinze marquises, 
it is not thought proper to combine with them 
the huge sleeves of the marchionesses of the same 
period, and the smaller sleeves of the marquises 
are preferred. Moiré will be much used for the 
trimmings of cashmere and faille dresses. I 
will give an example. Black faille skirt with 
tablier, striped perpendicularly with narrow bias 
folds of striped moiré. ‘The tablier is, of course, 
edged on each side with a similar bias fold. The 
other breadths are trimmed with the same folds, 
arranged horizontally, and extending nearly to the 
waist, being separated by an interval the width 
of the fold, or about three or, at the most, four 
fifths of an inch. Basque-waist of black faille, 
with moiré folds and very large vest, coming far 
below the waist, made also of black moiré. Half- 
flowing sleeves with moiré revers. 

A very original trimming, devised also for the 
spring, consists of rather coarse galloon of bise 
worsted—that is, almost white écru—and used 
on dark poplin or cashmere dresses. This trim- 
ming is arranged in herring-bone fashion on the 
tablier, and horizontally on the other breadths. 
These bise galloons are combined with marron, 
indigo, prune, and bottle green, and produce an 
effect more singular than pleasing. They are 
prepared especially with a view to sea-side cos- 
tumes, which are always more eccentric than 
those worn in Paris. 

For dinners and soirées, which are prolonged 
here until June, I have seen two novelties. One 
is a sort of open-work ribbon, made of chenille, 
and representing trellised foliage supporting 
shaded roses of natural tints. ‘These ribbons 
are laid on flat, with gathered Mechlin lace set 
under the lower edge, and look very pretty on 
light fabrics, such as vert-d’eau, vert-de-gris, or 
silver gray. The other novelty is large leaves 
of black or white jet, sewed on black or white 
stiff lace, and clustered so as to form an open- 
work tablier, which is set in the front of the 
dress. This trimming is very expensive, each 
leaf costing from six to eight francs. 

Another novelty consists of kid vests, made 
long and without sleeves; for instance, a mor- 
doré kid yest worn over a velvet, or, for spring, 
a brown faille dress, a black kid vest over a 
black velvet or faille dress, etc. These vests 
are buttoned to the throat with marcasite but- 
tons, and lined with buckskin. 

Dresses for the country, and for summer in 
general, will be made of coutil, precisely such 
as is used for pillows, mattresses, and furniture 
covers, in the ugliest possible designs. In the 
hands of skillful dress-makers this will become 
charming, and will be adopted much more widely 
by the fashionable exclusives than by the public 
at large. These coarse coutil dresses will be 
trimmed with buckles and agrafes of mother-of- 
pearl or ivory, with buttons to match, and with 
the galloons of which I have spoken, and to- 
gether with white piqué dresses will be the rage 
among the créme de la créme, while they will 
be disclaimed by the sensible middle classes. 





Their only value will be the style given them by 
the fashionable and expensive dress-makers 
whom the world of fashion delights to patron- 
ize. Emmetine Raymonp. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


eee reading a recently published biog- 

raphy of that celebrated English divine, 
wit, and humorist, Rev. Sydney Smith, we came 
across a graphic little picture of tropical life. 
Though it may be familiar to many of our read- 
ers, a fresh reading just at this season may 
reconcile some grumblers to the biting frosts 
and heavy snows of the temperate zone, which 
keep in check some annoyances which never 
cease in hot climates. Read, and laugh, and be 
contented: 

“Insects are the curse of tropical climates. Flies 
get entry into qour mouth, into your eyes, into your 
nose; you eat flies, drink flies, and breathe flies. “Liz 
ards, cockroaches, and snakes get into your bed; 
ants eat up the books; scorpions sting you on the 
foot. Every thing bites, stings, or bruises; every 
second of your existeuce you are wounded by some 
piece of animal life that nobody has ever seen before, 
except Swammerdam and Meriam. An insect with 
eleven legs is swimming in your tea-cup, a nonde- 
script with nine wings is struggling in the small- 
beer, or a caterpillar with several dozen eyes in his 
belly is hastening over the bread-and-butter! All 
nature is alive, and seems to be gathering all her en- 
tomological hosts to eat you up, ax you are standing, 
out of your coat, waistcoat, and breeches. Such are 
the tropics.” 


And if the choice lies between centipedes 
and snow-banks, we prefer the latter—in mod- 
erate doses. 





The present collection of water-color draw- 
ings on exhibition in the galleries of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design is the largest ever 
spend, in this city. There are over 550 pictures, 
of which more than 350 are by American artists, 
and the remainder are examples of English and 
Continental schools. This “international” ex- 
hibition, as it has been called, is an experiment 
which will doubtless prove advantageous in 
many respects. It will certainly give the Amer- 
ican public an opportunity of becoming some- 
what familiar with the English modern water- 
color school, and enable our artists to avail 
themselves of the progress which has been 
made in this art abroad. The collection also 
contains some fine sketches and etchings in 
black and white—a branch of the art which is 
not only popular, but of great practical utility. 





Amadeus has not found the throne of Spain a 
bed of roses, and so he has quietly abandoned 
it. Nobody could have fancied that Spain was 
an easy country to govern—it certainly needed 
a firm, strong, and wise control. Now it re- 
mains to be seen what a new government, formed 
by the republican party, will accomplish for a 
somewhat turbulent country. 





The Sultan of Turkey believes in omens. A 
new and elegant palace has been recently built 
for him; but, unfortunately, the first time he 
entered it he stumbled. So he ordered it to be 
torn down. However, some of the foreign em- 
bassadors advised him to let it remain, and he 
finally concluded to do so. 





An exchange informs us that an intelligent 
foreigner recently wrote to his home friends 
that ‘“‘when a great man dies in the United 
States, the first thing done is to propose a fine 
statue in his honor; next, to raise part of the 
necessary money; next, to forget to order any 
statue; and last, to wonder what became of the 
money.” 





There has been, and still is, great suffering in 
Treland from the overflowing of the lakes and 
rivers. Im many villages the humble homes of 
the inhabitants are completely inundated. Many 
tenements have been abandoned, while in others 
a miserable attempt is made to live surrounded 
by water. No fires blaze on the hearth, but the 
little cooking is done in a large kettle on the 
table, where they manage to keep a small fire. 
Beds are suspended from rafters, boats are used 
for locomotion, and the poor people have been 
reduced to a truly pitiable condition. Some 

ractical efforts have been made for their relief 

y the nobility and otherswhose sympathies 
have been awakened. 

The latest method of Speman the “ honey- 
moon” is reported from Italy. An American 
recently met at Rome an old school-fellow whom 
he had not seen for years. 

“You here?” 

“Yes, my dear fellow; I have just been mar- 
ee and am come to pass the honey-moon in 

tuly.” 

tknd your wife?” 

“My wife? Oh, I left her in New York!” 





The ‘Old South,” of Boston, is completely 
transformed as to its interior. Pews and pulpit 
have disappeared, though the great sounding- 
board still remains. On the west side are ar- 
ranged the identical letter-boxes which have 
done good service in other places. The little 
room behind what was the pulpit is piled with 
leathern bags; where once was the bell-rope, 
money-orders may be obtained; where the choir 
once sang hymns, letter-carriers assort their va- 
rious letters and papers. The body of the house 
is, of course, ae up to the general work of 
sorting, distributing, and making up the mails. 
The upper galleries constitute a dressing-room 
for the government employés. The postmaster’s 
private rooms—very pleasant.and cozy—are on 
the second floor of the north side addition. Sel- 
dom has a building undergone such a thorough 
change in so short a time. 








The Local Government Board of London has 
recently appointed a lady as ‘‘ Poor-law Inspect- 
or,” at a salary of £400 a year. Her duty is to 
report upon the domiciles and the treatment of 
children who are ‘ boarded out.” 





A statue of Elias Howe, inventor of the sew- 
ing-machine, has been modeled by Ellis, the 
sculptor, and sent to Philadelphia to be cast in 
bronze. It will probably be placed in the Central 
Park early in the summer. The work is eight 
feet high, and the figure stands erect, the right 
hand holding a walking-stick, and the left a 





sand francs for some simple and posi’ 


broad-brimmed hat. Mr. Ellis is now engaged 
in modeling three bass-reliefs which are to adorn 
the pedestal. One of these will illustrate the 
condition of the needle-woman before the in- 
vention of sewing-machines; the second repre- 
sents Mr. Howe in his workshop, pondering 
over his first machine; and the third will indi- 
cate the easy manipulation of the perfected in- 
strument. 





On the summit of the Sierra Nevada range a 
rare gem has been found, something in appear- 
ance like a ruby, and yet so differing that it is 
believed to be a stone unknown to lapidaries. 
The owner, a Mr. Stewart, picked it up from the 
surface gravel in a ravine. The stone is sur- 
rounded by a ring of white stone of peculiar 
formation. The gem, or central stone, is about 
the size of a ten-cent piece, while the whole 
specimen is about the size of a half dollar. This 
stone, being viewed through a powerful glass, 
shows the most wonderful rays of light, with 
specks of gold and silver. It is said that three 
other stones of the same kind are in the posses- 
sion of the Indians of that region, who regard 
them as talismans, and refuse to part with them 
for any price. 





A bright New England boy, whose ears were 
always open to the discussions going on at his 
father’s dinner-table, inquired what “ Crédit Mo- 
bilier” was. ‘It’s our national game, my son,” 
replied the father; ‘‘and you will be able to play 
it when you grow up and go to Congress.”” 





An Englishman recently died and left half a 
million in bequests to various public charities. 
The will was contested by his sister on the 
ground of insanity, she alleging that the testa- 
tor had always hated mankind. 





More than sixteen hundred pupils, many of 
them very young children, were gathered in a 
public school-house in Twenty-sixth Street one 
day last week; when the building caught fire 
from—as usual—a defective chimney flue. As 
the smoke began to fill the rooms the pupils 
were greatly alarmed, and a terrible panic seem- 
ed inevitable. Fortunately the principal main- 
tained a coolness and presence of mind deserving 
of all conimendation. With perfect calmness 
she gave an order to prepare for dismissal, and 
directed the pianist to play a march, as was the 
usual custom. In seven minutes every scholar 
had marched safely out of the burning building, 
and the firemen commenced their work of ex- 
tinguishing the flames. This is an example 
worthy of imitation. 





A number of young women have united to 
form the ‘‘ New York Business Women’s Un- 
ion,” and are now occupying a large house, at 
No. 222 Madison Street. The design of the as- 
sociation is to secure good lodging accommoda- 
tions for respectable women whose incomes are 
small. There are about eighty rooms in the 
house, which are to be let, furnished, at very low 
rates. The rooms, however, are not all furnish- 
ed as yet, and friends of the Union desire such 
assistance as shall enable them to furnish the 
house completely, and also to establish a suit- 
able restaurant for young women, where plain 
food may be obtained at prices within their 
means. 





After a somewhat prolonged courtship of fifty 
years, John Griswold Rogers, aged seventy- 
eight, and Eliza Denison Griswold, aged seventy- 
nine, were recently married at Tunkapogue. So 
far as is known there never was any misunder- 
standing between the couple, nor any assignable 
cause for the long delay. They have always been 
considered as ‘‘ engaged,” and the gentleman has 
made his Sunday evening call on the lady every 
fortnight for the last fifty years! 





Havana is said to be crowded with visitors 
from the Northern States. They are mostly 
persons of delicate health who can not endure 
the rigors of our increasingly severe winters. 
Such prolonged cold weather, and such a vast 
amount of snow as it has been our lot to en- 
dure, might well make invalids long for the 
balmy breezes of the South. 





Two or three years ago the Acadenif*of Sci- 
ences of Paris offered a prize of tw; thou- 
e test 
of death. A practical and conclusive one has 
been given, which is so simple that any non- 
professional person can apply it. It depends 
upon the fact that no matter how profound the 
syncope, or how death-like the person may ap- 

ear, if the circulation continues, however fee- 
by, the person is not dead. All that is neces- 
sary, therefore, is to tie a string firmly around 
the finger of the supposed corpse: if the blood 
circulates in the least, the whole finger from 
the string to the tip will swell and generally 
turn a bluish-red. 





“Howard Glyndon,” in the Christian Union, 
recommends that the study of art be more gen- 
erally utilized by women, so that they may en- 
gage in pursuits congenial to their natures, and 
work be a delight rather than a hardship. She 
says: 

“Tt is sad pace nee one suinkeen the epouennd 

ceful pursuits, which are fairly remunerative an 
Sihich mennice aatatepe hand, a rend eye, and loving 
attention rather than great mental effort, which wom- 
en might make their own—to see them so firmly tied 
down to the idea that teaching, sewing, writing, lect- 
uring, and doctoring are the ouly things they can do! 
I fully approve of women as teachers; but there aro 
ay 10 have not the stamina which it uires, 
Sewing fe 


or a living is slow death, as a rule. for 
lecturing, the less said the better. Every bi likes 
juestion as 


to hear himself talk, but it is an open 
to how much good js gained by either «i ide when a 
woman of only average talents lectures. Every pro- 
fession requiring a woman to be out at all hours, in all 
weathers, and on all days is open to unanswerable ob- 
jections, and that covers the ground of doctoring. 
‘here are many artistic pursuits in which a woman 
pay pcre ness own pans gna days aeons en re- 
jaxation ;-and every calling that favors lan is 6 
cially adapted for women? y se 


Designing, in its various branches, flower- 
painting, coloring photographs, and copyin; 
paintings are among the pursuits mentione: 
as ministering to the love of the beautiful 
which almost every woman possesses; and in 
all works of art requiring nicety of detail, deli- 
cacy of touch, and patience she, in gencral, 
would excel. 
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OUT IN THE SNOW. 
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Knitted and Crochet Jacket with Hood for Girl 
from 8 to 10 Years old. 


Tuts jacket is knitted in an open-work design with white 
zephyr worsted. It is lined with blue cashmere, and trimmed 
with crochet edging of blue worsted and with bows of blue gros 
grain ribbon. To make the jacket cut of the lining two equal 
pieces each from Figs. 14 and 17, Supplement, and one piece 
each from Figs. 15 and 16; the back, hood, and sleeves are 
each cut in one piece. Then work the outside according to the 
patterns, First make one front, beginning on the front edge 
with a | crochet chain stitch foundation, the length of 
should correspond to the front edge of the pattern, After 
up the stitches knit 
with coarse wood- 
en needles seven 
rounds, going back 
and forth, as fol- 
lows: Ist round.— 
Always alternately 
1 p. (purled), t. t. 
o. (thread thrown 
over). 2d round. 
—Always _ alter- 
nately purl togeth- 
er the t. t. 0. and 
st. (stitch) of the 













der toward the upper edge to a width of two inches and a quar- 
ter, and pointed on the under edge as shown by the illustrations. 
‘Trim the ends with lace, pleat them, bringing X on @, and set 
on the remaining trimming. 


Toilette-Table with Cover and Embroidered Curtains. 

Tue stand of this toilette-table is of maple, with a carved top. 
The coyer for the table is of dark brown enameled cloth, finished 
with lambrequin points in which a design figure has been cut out 
and underlaid with lighter enameled cloth, as shown by the illus- 
tration. The points are bound on the edges with light brown worst- 
ed braid, and are trim- 
med with tassels. The 
curtains are of Swiss 
muslin, trimmed with 
a border in English 
embroidery, for which 
Fig. 35, Supplement, 
gives the design. The 
lambrequin which fin- 
ishes the curtains is 
made of brown enam- 
eled cloth, or cloth to 
match the cover, and 
is finished with braid 
and tassels. 











































































































































































































Kquirrep anp Crocuer Jacket with Hoop ror Ginn 
From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs, 14-17, 
lesa Fig. 2.—Ficurep Tunre anp Lace Scarr worn as Ficuv. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1; also Figs. 1 and 2 on First Page.] 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig, 24. 


Fig. 1.—Ficurep Torre anp Lace Scarr worn as Ficuu. 
Bacx.—{See Fig. 2; also Figs. 1 and 2 on First Page. ] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 24. 


preceding round, t. t.0. 3d—7th rounds.—Like the second 
round, Now knit with medium-sized long steel needles, 
going back and forth, three rounds all plain. In the first 
of these three rounds k. together the t. t. 0. and st. of the 
preceding round. These ten rounds form a puffed strip, 
and are repeated until this part has gained the requisite 
width. For the neck widen several st. according to the 
pattern, and for the armholes first narrow and widen also. 
In a similar manner make the rest of the jacket, according 
to the patterns. Each part is begun with a crochet chain 
stitch foundation; each sleeve at the edge marked ‘‘ seam; ’ 
and the hood at the edge which comes on the neck. Having 
lined the finished parts and joined them, edge the jacket on 
the front and under edge (including the slits) with edging 
worked with blue split zephyr worsted in two rounds as fol- 
lows: 1st round.—Always alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) 
on the next edge st., 4 ch. (chain stitch), with these pass 
over a quarter of an inch of the edge. 2d round.—Always 
alternately on the next ch. scallop of the preceding round 
work 1 sc., on the following ch. scallop 3 double crochet, 
before and after the sc. always 2 ch. Trim the sleeves, 
hood, armholes, and neck with similar edging. Furnish 
the jacket with a belt of stiff linen, cashmere, and a 
knitted puffed strip, edged with crochet edging all 
around, and furnished with buttons and button-loops 
for closing, as shown by the illustration. Finally, 
pleat the hood in the middle of the back as indicated 
on the pattern, and trim the jacket, as shown by the 
illustration, with blue ribbon bows, and a worsted tas- 


sel on the point of the hood. ‘ 
Figured Tulle 
and Lace 
NY Scarf, Figs, 
land 2. 


Tuts scarf is 
made of figured 
black tulle, and 
is trimmed with 
black lace two 
inches and a half 
and three in 
es and a quarter 
wide, a bow of 
black gros grain 
¥ ribbon two inches 
~ wide, and tassels. 
< The scarf may be 
worn either as a 
fichu or fanchon. 
To make the scarf 
cut of tulle one 
piece from Fig. 
24, Supplement, 
sew up the seam 
from 44 to 45, 
fold the tulle on 
the outside along 
the dotted line, 
and join it with 
the ends from 46 
to47. The ends 
S consist each of a 
straight piece of 
tulle. thirty-six 
inches and seven- 
- eighths long and 
five inches and 
three .- quarters 
wide,» which is 
Fig. 2.—Founpation For Kyirrev _ sloped off on the 
Scarr.—Fuut Sizx.—[See Page 148.] sides from the un- 





















Toierre-Tas_e with Cover aANp Empromerep Curtains. 
For design see Supplement, No, XL, Fig, 35. 


CHINESE MEDICINE. 


LARGE proportion of Chinese medicine is really magic. 

There are deities who are supposed to preside oyer 
some diseases whose mercy is sought by offerings and in- 
cense. There are also malevolent spirits to whom sudden 
and mysterious maladies are attributed, and who are solemn- 
ly exorcised by Tauist priests, with bell, bow], book, and can- 
dle. In some cases an instrument called an arrow, on which 
is written the word command, is borrowed from one of the 
temples of a powerful god. This is supposed to serve as a 
notice to quit to the demon who is at the bottom of the 
mischief. 

They have an idea that in cases,of extreme sickness the 
soul leaves the body, but hovers about the place where its 
former tabernacle is lying. In order to induce it to return, 2 
bamboo stick, with fresh green leaves at its end, is procured, 
to this a white cock is fastened, and by means of a red cord 
a metallic mirror and one.of the sick man’s coats are sus- 
pended, the latter being kept in position by the insertion of 
a two-foot measure. ..This-is carried outside by one of the 
relatives, while a Tauist priest exerts all his powers of 
persuasion to induce the wandering soul to re-enter its 
earthly home. Should the pole turn round in the hands 
of its holder, it is looked upon as a sign that the object 
has been accomplished. 

The medicinal agents of the Chinese physicians are 
yery varied. Salts and mercury and rhubarb have 
been in use. for ages. One work contains a list of 
‘©1012 medicines, of which there are from metals and 
stone 132 kinds; grasses and vegetables (including 
roots, leaves, flowers, and seeds), 318 kinds; trees 
(whether the medicine be found in the root, trunk, 
bark, leaf, flow- 
er, fruit, or seed), 
177; from the 
human body, 20 
kinds; from an- 
imals, 91 kinds ; 
from fowls and 
birds, 34 kinds ; 
from bugs, flies, 
worms,. snakes, 
shell-fish, turtles, 
ete., 99 kinds; 
fruits, 40 kinds ; 
of the ‘five 
grains,’ 38 kinds; 
of the cabbage, 
turnip, and mel- 
on family, 62 
kinds. The list 
of medicines 
from the human 
body are, hair 
cut fine and used 
in plasters, curly 
hair, woman's 
milk, dandruff, 
teeth filings,ears, 
exuyie, parings 
of finger and toe 
nails of pregnant 
women. (which 
nail-parings are 
reduced to ashes 
by burning), bone 
of the forehead 
reduced to ashes, 
beard of the up- 
per lip, blood, 





the placenta,the Fig. 3.—Eneinc ror Kyirrep Scarr, 


gall, and’ other 


Pune re Page 148.] 
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things which can not be written here. The list 
of medicines from the animals begins as follows : 
Dragon’s bones ; white dragon’s bones—his teeth 
and horns; musk of the musk-deer; ox bezoar ; 
bear’s gall; ivory; glue made from a black mule’s 
hide; cow’s milk, cream, and curd; oil of milk ; 
mare’s milk, cream, and curd; hoof of a white 
horse, his thigh—also the same of a bay horse ; 
bull’s manure; ram's horns; sheep’s gall, lungs, 
heart, kidneys, teeth, flesh, and horns; cha- 
mois’s horns; deer’s horns—the tip of the horn 
is regarded as especially valuable for restoring 
the blood ; rbinoceros’s horns ; tiger’s claws and 
eyes ; dog's gall, heart, brain, teeth, skull, blood, 
and so on.” 

While we may fairly laugh at the monstrous 
nature of these compounds, it is only fair to re- 
member that the European pharmacopeia was 
at no very distant date disfigured by similar 
abominations. ‘The historian of English medi- 
cine would have to chronicle the fact that in 
grave ‘‘ scientific” works mummy powder, moss 
from the skull of+a suicide, calves’ hearts, and 
other unmentionable nastinesses were set down 
as valuable drugs. 

It is without surprise, after going through this 
list, that we learn that John Chinaman, who is 
not without a sense of humor, has a colloquial 
phrase that ‘such a one has been cured dead.” 
No wonder that he should often come to the 
conclusion that the *‘ ordinary physic kills men,” 
and take refuge in the primeval medicine of 
charms and invocations, 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lovisr.—A cut paper pattern, to be given in Bazar 
No. 11, Vol. VL., is the best model for your spring pop- 
lin, Get darker gray merino, and make suit by pat- 
tern of Double-breasted Redingote illustrated in Bazar 
No. 46, Vol. V. The skirt should be about three and a 
half yards wide. You will find the newest arrange- 
ment of the back of basques in the suit in Bazar No, 
11, Vol. VI., also a design for trimming. Do not use 
velvet on your striped silk; put bias bands of the same 
for heading flounces. It is too soon to advise you 
about making your Hernani. 

B.—Qlla podrida is a favorite Spanish ragout, com- 
posed of various kinds of meats and vegetables boiled 
together. In English it is used metaphorically to sig- 
nify a medley or incongruous mixture, 

AN Oxp Sussorrurx.—The lines beginning, “If the 
red slayer thinks he slays,” are by Emerson, in Brahma, 
and can be found in the collection of his pcems. We 
do not think it expedient to republish the poem in 
question. 

Minixe Town.—My Novel is published by Harper & 
Brothers; price, $1 50 in paper, or $3 50 in cloth. We 
do not know where you can procure the life of Baron 
‘Trenck. He was a notorious adventurer; and the ro- 
mantic story told of him in the Muhlbach novels has 
no foundation in fact. Carlyle gives a truthful ac- 
count of his career in his life of Frederick the Great, 
which we recommend to you. The adventure of Lord 
Bacon’s of which you speak is unknown to us. There 
are several Bacons distinguished in English history. 
As they are often confounded, a sketch of them may 
not be amiss, First was Roger Bacon, a Franciscan 
friar, who was born in 1214 and died in 1292, He was 
one of the most learned men of his time, an able math- 
ematician and astronomer, and is reputed to have 
been the inventor of gunpowder. Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
the Lord Keeper of the'Great Seal for more than twen- 
ty years in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was born in 
1510. He was a renowned jurist, but was chiefly re- 
markable for having been the father of the great 
Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Albans and Baron Veru- 
lam, the noblest Roman of them all. This great au- 
thor was born 1561 and died 1626. He was extremely 
precocious, and was matriculated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, at thirteen, He was one of the most 
eminent philosophers and statesmen of his day; but 
his political career was darkened by corruption in 
office, of which he was convicted on his own confes- 
sion. Posterity has done justice to the philosopher, 
and forgiven the offender. There was also a John 
Bacon, esteemed the father of English sculpture, who 
‘was born in 1740 and died in 1799. 

Suuscriser W.—For your black silk use a cut paper 
pattern that will be illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. 

Nertie Ler.—Sulphate of quinine mixed with lard 
is said to be successful in restoring lost eyebrows. 
Five grains of the sulphate to one ounce of lard is 
given as a recipe, but we have no means of knowing 
its eficacy. Five grains of the same sulphate to an 
ounce of alcohol is recommended by good authority. 

Exaa P. D.—Loss of sleep, bad digestion, sitting in 
the house too much, will each bring deep wrinkles 
under the eyes. If all your habits are correct, then 
such wrinkles are a sign that vital force is not well 
supplied. You need strengthening food, sunshine, 
very likely a little pleasant excitement. The black 
of cloves burned at the candle, or of gum-mastic, is 
said not to come off with perspiration if applied to 
eyelashes and brows, 

Canem.—Wash your face in a solution of harts- 
horn, one table-spoonful to a basin of water, to do 
away with the oiliness of which you complain. It 
would do your face no harm to dust it with prepared 
chalk, Weak camphor will dry the skin, Try car- 
bolic toilette soaps a while. 

Tunes Geraoes.—The recipe with which you find 
fault has been tried by too many hundreds of people 
for your failure to discredit it, Turn to Rey. W. H. 
H. Murray's Hand-Book of the Adirondacks, and you 
will find his testimony to the value of the mixture. It 
1s one of the most healing and purifying things known, 
and is of old and high repute. Either some mischiev- 
ous friend put a drop or two of croton-oil in your cos- 
metic—and the results look very much like it—or your 
blood was in a very irritable state, and the first office 
of a cosmetic would be to draw out the impurities be- 
fore it healed the skin. With exactness in preparing 
the recipe, no such deplorable results can come to you 
from other causes. 

J. L.—Ladies will wear Dolmans and double-breast- 
ed jackets of cashmere for spring wraps. Sacques and 
capes will be used for children, A yard and a quarter 
of cashmere will make a sacque for a girl of seven. 











Save Money by buying the New Wilson Under-Feed 
Sewing-Machine, and also get the most perfect, dura- 
ble, and beautiful machine ever made in America. It 
is sold on easy terms, and none should fail to cal] and 
see it. Salesroom at’707 Broadway, New York, and in 
all other cities in the U.S, The Company want agents 
in country towns, 











DIAMONDS. 


Turns is a curious reminiscence for lovers of the 
Diamond, in the story which has come down to us 
from the last century, of the first discoverer of the 
Brazilian Diamond fields. This was one Bernardo 
Fonseca Lobo, a man of an old Portuguese family (the 
same name is borne by the present Portuguese Envoy 
at Washington), who lived in the Brazilian province of 
Minas Geraes. He had previously traveled in Portu- 
guese India, where he had seen rough Diamonds, and 
learned to know them when he saw them. Lobo found 
the gold-seekers of Brazil using certain pebbles care- 
lessly as counters in card-playing. He knew them at 
once to be rough Diamonds, and took them to Lisbon, 
where the discovery was confirmed. At once the Euro- 
pean Diamond brokers and traders took the alarm, 
The new Diamonds would destroy the value, they ex- 
claimed, of the old stock. So they put about a story 
that these Brazilian Diamonds were poor Diamonds 
from India, sent to Brazil, and from Brazil to Europe. 
In 1750 an Englishman wrote a treatise to prove this, 
The Brazilian Diamonds were thus at first shut out of 
the market. But Lobo was too clever for his foes. He 
took his Diamonds out to India, and at Goa sold them 
as Indian Diamonds. This may seem a little extraor- 
dinary to us now, when the difference between the Dia- 
monds of Brazil and of India is so well known, If one 
goes into the establishment of Messrs. Strann & Man- 
ovs, 22 John Street (up stairs), where the choicer yari- 
eties of the old Indian Diamond and the Brazilian may 
be seen in juxtaposition with the new African Dia- 
monds, he will wonder a8 much at the notion of their 
being confounded with each other as at a man’s mis- 
taking Chambertin for Chateau Lafitte, or Persian silk 
for Chinese, or the Bartlett pear for the Duchesse, All 
Diamonds are valuable. Why all Diamonds are not 
equally valuable is a thing easily to be learned, and, for 
Diamond buyers, worth learning.—(Com.} 





Covyine Wurrt.—By the meaus of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of ail sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMEN' 


V E ARE NOW OPENING 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


Ladies’ Costumes and Wrappings 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR, 


CONSISTING ENTIRELY OF 


‘IMPORTED GOODS. 

The stock willbe VERY EXTENSIVE, embracing 
a much larger variety than at any previous time, and 
will be made up from the 


NEWEST & MOST FASHIONABLE MATERIALS. 


Our arrangements are such as to exhibit 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
at all times during the season, and on terms THE MosT 
FAVORABLE. 
An examination of our stock is solicited. 
THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
391 BROADWAY, N. Vv. 














The GurpeE is now published QUARTERLY. 
25 cents pays for the year, four numbers, which 
is not half the cost. Those who afterward send 
money to the amount of One Dollar or more for 
Seeds may also order Twenty-five Cents’ worth 
extra—the price paid for the Guide. | 

The January Number is beautiful, giving plans 
for making Rural Homes, Designs for Dining 
Table Decorations, Window Gardens, 
&c., and containing a mass of information inval- 
uable to the lovér of flowers.——One Hundred 
and Fifty pages, on fine tinted paper, some Five 
Hundred Engravings, and a superb Colored 
Plate and Chromo Cover. The First Edi- 
tion of Two HUNDRED THOUSAND just printed 
in English and German, and ready to send out. 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 
HREE PAIR OF BEST TWO-BU' 
TON KID GLOVES for $2 75. 











Sample pair sent, post paid, for $100. Sash and ‘Trim- 
ming Ribbons in dths and colors; also, Laces and 
Dress Trimmin; Samples sent free on application. 


LOR’S BAZAR, 


TA 
853 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
ce Capes, Collarett ichur ce Bows, Ties, 
Scarts, French Embroidered Breaktast Sets, we, &c- 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies pesciptty. executed b; 

Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 43 Sixth Ave., N.Y. City. Sen 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


J7ERBENA SEEDS! Notes. specter 
of this beautiful flower, saved from our large col- 


"lection of more than 100 varieties ; 25 cts per pkt. 
Spkts.¢1. J.T, SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. 














WORTHINGTON & SMITH. 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MILLINER Y 


W. I. WORTHINGTON, 507 
W. R. SMITH, Je. 


STRAW GOODS, 


BROADWAY, N. Y, 


Under St. Nicholas Hotel. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO'S 


EXPOSITION OF 
SPRING CARPETINGS. 


We have now open an unusually large assortment, in 
NEW DESIGNS and COLORINGS, of 
DUTCH AND SMYRNA CARPETS, 

In a Great Variety of Sizes. 

AUBUSSONS, 
AXMINSTERS, & 
MOQUETTES, 
In Drawing-Room Sizes, and Colored to Match the 
New Upholstery Shadings. 
ROYAL WILTONS, 
Manufactured specially to order for Dining-Rooms, 
Libraries, Halls, and Stairs. 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
A splendid assortment in New Pzivate Patterns. 
VELVETS and TAPESTRY, 
THREE-PLY and INGRAINS, 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS, 
And a full stock of 
DRUGGETS, RUGS, MATS, &c., &c., 
ALL aT 
LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
___ Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N.Y. _ 
EARLY SPRING FABRICS AT RETAIL, 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Have made 


AN EXTENSIVE OPENING OF PLAIN, 
BLACK, AND FANCY SILKS. 


BLACK AND WHITE } ve) cons Pe yard, 
STRIPED SILKS, worth $1. 


RICH AND MEDIUM-PRICED DRESS GOODS. 
NEW MAKES OF MOURNING GOODS. 
FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND DOMESTIC PRINTS. 
PLAIN AND FIGURED PERCALES. 
NOVELTIES in WHITE GOODS. 
GENUINE SCOTCH GINGHAMS, first quality, 
6c. per yard: value, 30c. 

LADIES’ & GENTS’ HOSIERY & UNDERWEAR. 








They have likewise made their first 
DISPLAY OF THE CELEBRALED 


ALEXANDRE PARIS KID GLOVES, 
In the newest and most delicate tints, at no advance 
upon recent low prices, 





MAIL ORDERS for samples and prices promptly filled. 


DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT, 
Under superior management, in which orders for 
MOURNING as well as BALL, RECEPTION, CAR- 


RIAGE, AND PROMENADE DRESSES 
Are executed in 


ONE TO THREE DAYS’ NOTICE, in style and ele- 
gance equal if not superior to any foreign production. 


CHARGES MODERATE. 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


INFANT'S WARDROBE “1h” 


FOR $75. 


+@ $0 873¢..$0 75 
200 400 


2 Flannel Bands.. 
2 Barrow Coats. 
2 Flannel Skirts. 




















500 


6 Linen Shirts. . + 600 
4 Night Dresses. 900 
4 Slips........ 10 00 





150 





1 Calico Wrapper. 


2 Cambric Skirts. . 
Sie “tucked . 
1 Eureka Diaper...... 
Set of Linen Diapers...... 
1 Rubber Bib... 
2 Quilted Bibs. 
1 Lace Cap. 





‘The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent by ex- 
press, C.0.D. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Directions for self- 
measurement, together with list of articles in Ward- 
robes “B,” for $100, and “‘C,” for $125, sent by mail if 
desired. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
IMPOETERS AND WHOLESALE AND EETAIL DEALERS IN 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 

‘Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
Broadway, cor. Grand St. 
(Grand St. cor. Chrystie St. 


p ATENT METALLIC SHIELDS— 


NEW YORK, 


certain cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and 
all other Nervous Diseas’s. By mail or ex- 
press. GEO, SWEETSER, 120 Wall St., N, 
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TRADE MARK PATD. 


BRANDS 
BLACK ALPACAS, 


BEAVER BRAND. 





SILK FINISHED 
Black Pure Mobhairs 


ARE HANDSOMER THAN EVER 
FOR SPRING WEAR. 

These Beautiful Goods are sold by most of 
the leading Dry-Goods Retailers throughout the Uni- 
ted States. 

ta Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each piece, bearing a picture of the 
Buffalo, Otter, or Beaver. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 and 429 Broadway, 
305 Canal and 47 Howard Sts., 
New York. 
SOLE IMPORTERS, 


HAIR!!! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Bet. 4rn and Great Jonrs Srs., over Dry-Goods Store. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 

Import and manufacture their own Goods, and Rerar 
THEM AT WHOLESALE Prices. 


PRICE-LIST. 








Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 

18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - - $500 
Do. 22 do. do 4 do. do = - = 600 
Do. 26 do. do. 4 do. do. - - 800 
Do. 82 do. do. 4 do. do. - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Long ene Curls, natural Curly— 
S2-in $2.00.” 24-inch, $250, 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet, 22d and 23d Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods send C. 0. wD.» by, express, on receipt of cols 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 





REAL LACES 


Embroideries, Muslin Undergarments, &c. Cheapest 
in the country. Every C.O.D. package subject to ex- 
amination before acceptance. Sampres and Prioz- 
Lists mailed free from 
EHRICH’S TEMPLE of FASHION, 
287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 


CLOSING SALE 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


A} IMMENSE STOCK OF THE MOST DESIRA- 
BLE TEXTURES. 

ELEGANT CASHMERES. 

RICH BLACK SILKS. 

HANDSOME ALPACA‘ 
VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY. .50 cents. 

JACKSON’S MOURNING STORE, 
Corner Broapway and Waver.uy Praor. 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


‘Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 
have become pong and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags 
which Jook so old and rusty that they are ashamed to 
carry them, look just as good as new. It will not rub 

off or smut when wet. ftens the leather. 
No lady will be withont it after one trial. Beware 
and connterfaits, For sale every where. 


B. HBRAT e . Boston. 
~~ iw 
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HAIR —HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
i 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 

32 inches long, weight 3 0z., only $9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
32 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 

Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 0z., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets, Natu- 
rally curly. 
Size. 
Medium. 
Large . 
Extra 


My Price. — Retailsin N.Y. for 






LONG SINGLE CURLS 
22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only. 
Pais epee 





6 “ “ “ 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity’St. 
New York City. 

Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 

Cores pondaies answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
stamps. Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 


Established 1843, { 





The Baby of the Period wears a Eureka Diaper. 


GET ONE FOR YOUR BABY! 


It is seamless, and thoroughly water-proof; protects 
clothing, retains linen diaper, permits free circulation 
of air. Recommended by physicians and all mothers 
whose children have worn them. Made in 4 sizes—1, 
smallest—4, largest. Sample mailed by EUREKA DI- 
APER CO., 532 Broadway, New York, on receipt of $1. 
Sold also by A.'T. Stewart & Co., Lord & Taylor, Arnold 
& Constable, and all first-class Infant’s Clothing, Fancy, 
and Dry-Goodsstores, Ask forthe Eureka; see that 
they bear stamp of Eureka Diaper Co, Take no other. 


LADIES’ FURS 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 


SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, {729Br24"=y, 
LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 


Something entirely New. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 
Price in Felt, $2 00, $3 00, $4 00. 
“ & Chamois, $3 00, $4 00, $5 00. 
For married or single Ladies. In ordering please 
State which and size of bust. 

Sold by all Druggists and Ladies’ Furnishing Stores, 
and at 2140 Third Ave.; 218 Broadway; Broadway, 
cor. 29th St.; and at 7 Sixth Ave. 

Wuotrsae.—Chas. H. Crittenton, 7 Sixth Avenue; 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co.,170 William St. ; Fraser & Lee, 
20 Beekman St. ; G, S. Crawford & Co., 119 Fulton St. 

A. C, JACKSON, Manufacturer, 
No. 2140 ‘Third Avenue, New York. 









Pratt’s Patent Shoulder Brace and Suspender. 


For sale by A. 'T. Stewart & Co., Porter Brothers & 
Co., HB. Claflin & Co., Louis Schiele & Co., New York; 
Field, Leiter, & Co., Chicago; by all first-class dealers, 
and at Office of the Company, Cleaveland, Ohio. 


Important to Ladies.—through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can eopp oe themselves and make a comfortable living. 
‘This offer is extended to every industrious woman ri 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needles ‘The magnitude of tlie offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL g CO., 
York. 


PA Bromiway, New.20 
SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSOR: 
“The Best are the Cheapest.”” 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. 












Family Size, - - $1.50 
Ladies’ Scissors, - 1.00. 


By mail, prepaid. Send P. O. Order or Draft. 


Ee: the WORKING CLASS, male or female, 
$60 a week guaranteed. Respectable employment 
at home, day or evening; no capital required; full in- 
structions and valuable package of goods to start with, 
Sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent return stamp, 
M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


NRY SEYMOU! 
CO., 29 and 31 
jose St., N. ¥.$ 


& 
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COLGATE & COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT CASHMERE BOUQUET, 





7 CASH 


COLGATE & Co’s 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP, 
FOR THE TOILET. 


RE Boos; 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, 


UQUET>— 








Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘These Patterns are Grapen To Frr any Ficune, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND Di- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOURTUEL BEING PRINTED ON 
KAOH SEPARATE PIKOE OF THE PATTERN, SO as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


‘The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. V. 

PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt.. No. 8 
SLEEVELESS SACQ' 

French Blouse, Apron-front Over-a! 

Walking Skirt 
TALMA, with P 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.... 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and K 

































ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... “ 21 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 93 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Ov 

skirt, and Walking Skirt «93 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years Old).......0200ceeveeeeees © 95 
POSTILION- BASQUE POLONAISE, 

Apron Front and Adjustable Dem 

Skirts esse. Sire 97 
LOOSE POLONAIS# WALKING SUIT “99 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dre: 

ing Gown)... os 37 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2tod years old) “ 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy’ from 5 to 10 

years old) : « 39 





BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt.. oe # 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 


















LONG WALKING SKIRT... “41 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SEIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 

girl from 5 to 1 years old)... Motes ae “44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt. “46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WAL! 

ING SUIT... “ 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT i 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Round Skirt ..........05 ‘i « 50 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT 51 





Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prsesic, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200, No patterns separated 
or exchanged, 

In ordering, please a the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MADAME FOY'S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


For Health, Comfort, and Style, 
Is acknowledged THE BEST 
] ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 
<{_A4 nials in its favor are being re- 
ceived from all parts of the United 
States. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New. Haven, Conn. 
Arxoup & Bannina, New York; 
hicago, Agents. 


HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
Grossre.py & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 
1st. That each pattern is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U.S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
waren io any adarees apes poate of a three-cent 
stamp. ‘unications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

‘The folowing houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Mesers, Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor, 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING, 
942 BROADWAY. 


Send Stamp for Designs. 















An Illustrated Book of 64 pages, that every one should have. 
Sent free post paid, by BOND, MARTIN & CO. Springfield, Mass: 


+ : 
Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 
Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils, Call, or send stamp for evidence. 











Largest Organ Establishment in 
the World. 


7 Extensive Factories. 


. ESTEY & COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. §. A. 
THE CELEBRATED 


ESTEY COTTAGE ORGANS. 


The latest and best improvements. Every thing that 
is new and novel. The leading improvements in Or- 
gans were introduced first in this establishment. 


Established 1846. 
SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments, We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 

remium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household, We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
5c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar a book just published, containing 
over five hundred aes lates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The Fad represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. ‘The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 


























































pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 


Address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO.,” 
543 Broadway, New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


WITH A 


NOVELTY PRESS, 


The best ever made for the purpose. 


Principal office 849-351 Federal, 
and 152 Kneeland Streets, Boston. 
Branch office, 543 Broadway and 88 
Mercer Street, New York. 


W. Y. Epwanps is no longer Agent for me or the 
sale of my goods. BENT. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer of Novelty Presses, and dealer in 
every description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL. 


Send for NEW Illustrated Catalogue, with Agents’ 
addresses, 


THE ALBERT TOILET SOAPS| 
Foe -13 Ul aA a eee 
aA a CEL 


ALFRED SAVAGE & SON, Montreal; or 
D. FINLEY, Rouse’s Point. 


$500,000 for Every body! 


THIRD GRAND GIFT CONCERT in aid 
of Public Library of Ky,, will be given in the 
creat Hall of Library Building at Louisville, Ky., on 

‘uesday, April 8, 1878, at which time Ten Thou- 
sand Cash Gifts, amounting to a grand total of 
00,000, all cash, will be distributed by lot to 
ticket holders. Only’ 100,000 tickets, and large pro- 

ortion already sold or engaged. Two Concerts 

ave been given, with complete success and every 
gift promptly paid. Whole tickets $10, halves $54 
quarters $2.5 For tickets or information, apply 
to Hon. Thos. E. Bramlette, Agent for 
Trustees Public Library of Ky., Library Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 


HAVE YOU SEEN the Newand 

, Wonderful Method of Showing 

Ghosts in every Man’s House 

without the aid ofa medium? Innocent 

Amusement for the Home Circle. ‘The 

at demand for this development of 

ptical Science showsit to be ONE OF TH 

WonpeRs oF THE Ace! Sent post-paid for 50 cts., with 
dirvet'ons 


M. W. TYE) 


$425 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid, H. B, SHAW, 
























2 & €O., Providence, R.I. 


THE NEW BOOKS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


1. 

SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present: with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Save. Hazaxp, Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50, 


2. 
RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, aud 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Exists Reowws. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 
Uniform in style with “ THE EARTH," by Luske 
Recus. Svo, Cloth $5 00. 


3. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 


march: Study of Provincial Life. 

Ex1or, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss,” “Romola,” &c. 2 yols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, vo, Paper, $1'50. 


4. 

HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jonr- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Furvexic Hupsox. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $5 00. 

5. 

ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. By Cuantxs Ginuon, 
“Author of “For the King,” and “For Lack of 
Gold.” Syo, Paper, 60 cents. 





Grorce 








6. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. A Novel. By Cuartrs 
Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” “Put Yourself in 
His Place,” “Never Too Lateto Mend,” Foul Play,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8yo, Paper, 25 cts, ; Cloth, 60 cts. 


a 
THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. P. Souarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8¥0, 
Cloth, $3 00. 
This work embraces in one yolume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J.B. Licurroor, D.D. 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 


ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Ricuarp 
Cuuxzvix Trexcu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C.J. E.uicort, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 


t2- Harrre & Brorurns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

&27~ Hanver’s Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Six Cents in postage stamps. 


Guat TA Xou_ask WHY we can sell First 
ies EPBTOR Class 7 Octave Pianos tor $290? 
Semesh, We answer—Itcosts less than $300 
to make any $600, Piauo sold 
through Agents, all of whom make 
1 r ct. profit. e have 
Bio gines Cus auip direct to fark 
Z lies at Factory, price, and warrant 
. eo Bs Years, Send for ilustrated cir 
cular, in Which we refer to over SQO Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using ‘our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. “Please state Where you saw 
this notice. 
U.S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


“NIL DESPERANDUM. aac 


yon have been swindled by “promising” publishers 
whose “framed” Engraving never come and NEVER 
will, Try then oxoz wore and Grr what is promised. 
We offer a large 8-page literary paper a whole year and 
superb Prang Chromo, all for $1._ This paper is no 
humbug. Established ten years. It devotes nearly a 
whole page to exposing Swindlers, Quacks, and Hum- 
pu It tells the truth even if it makes enemies. It 
will please you. 






















Try rr. Only ONE DOLLAR @ year. 


Specimens 6 cts. Now is the time. Address 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


eA 


= 
Sree es eke a ea 


Se Nan 


Before buying send for our descriptive 
AZELL BOWDITCH, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 





SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE. 
‘BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


Active agents wanted, to canvass New York and the 
leading cities for “Santo Domingo, Past and Present 
with a Glance at Hayti.” By Samuel Hazard. Profuse- 
ly illustrated. The subscriber has other Books, of a 
popular character, for agents, Call, or address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 











4} per day! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
0 DZ Pio, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 
else. free, Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


TERMS for SS MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


ZAR. 


Hanren’s Magazine, One Year. 
Hantxn’s Wexxuy, One Year. 
Harrer’s Bazan, One Year. Sar . 
Hanrrr's Macazine, Hanver’s Weekcy, and HaRren’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

‘An Extra Copy of etther the Maaazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scusonrmens at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

lagazine, within the United States, is 94 cents 

oe Botcoe cr the and Bas, 20 cents a year, payable at the ofice 
|. Subseribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Maataine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. : ft a are ; 

rm commence at any time. ni spect 
Pie sare spony re?) that the si eri ption for the Magasine begin 
ith the current Volune ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brotnxns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 




















‘Terms ror Apverrisixa IN Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Hanver’s Bazan. - 
Harper's Weekl.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 


$125 she insertion. 
Alfred, Me, Address HA) a New York. 
Hosted by COS 
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Hostess. “Your Husband join a Club, Mrs. Verisoft?”” 


Innocent Younc Wire. “ 
Profession.” 


PACETLE. 


Puverorans Often prescribe change of air when the 
change really required for the poor patient's cure is 
change of circumstances, 

eee 

When they make an oyster bed do they use a sea- 

weed mattress ? 


LOGIC. 

Unote. “You're going back to school, my boy. 
'That’s right; stick to your books, and prove yourself 
n worthy citizen of a free and enlightened country.” 

Neruew. “It ain’t a free country—else I shouldn’t 


go to school!” 


What inhabitant of the farm-yard does a fashionable 
young lady of the present time most resemble ?—The 
cock, because she wears a large comb. 





hy not, my dear? Frederick tells me that it will benefit him amazingly in his | 


PRISTINE PROVERBS PREPARED FOR 
PRECOCIOUS PUPILS. 
Observe yon pluméd piped fine! 
To effect his captivation 
Deposit particles saline 
Upon his termination. 
Crytogamous concretion never grows 
On mineral fragments that decline repose. 
While self-inspection it neglects, 
Nor its own foul condition sees, 
The kettle to the pot objects 
Its sordid superticies. 
Decortications of the golden grain 
Are set to allure the agéd fowl in vain. 
Teach not a parent’s mother to extract 
The embryo juices of an egg by suction; 
That good old lady can the feat enact 
Quite irrespective of your kind instruction, 








tee 


Av A PARTY THE OTHER NIGHT, SmiTH, THE FUNNY MAN, PICKED FROM THE FLOOR SOME FALSE HAIR, AND HOLDING IT ALOFT, WICKEDLY ASKED WHO HAD LOST IT. 


WITHIN EAR-SHOT WENT TO HER Back Harr. It was CRUEL TO THROW THEM OFF THEIR GUARD, AND EXPOSE THEM SO—BUT SMITH SAYS IT AVASN’T HIS FAULT. 


“MEN WERE DECEHIVERS EVER.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Maxcu 8, 1873. 














ERepenice, (at the club, advancing the interests of his profession). ‘What are you going to take, gentle- 
men 


Pecuniary agencies have force 
To stimulate to specd the female horse. 
The earliest winged songster soonest sees, 
And first appropriates, the annelides. 
With boep and brush and flannel you tickle 
In vain the Ethiopic cuticle. 
Bear not to yon famed city upon e 
‘The carbonaceons product of the mine. 
The mendicant once from his indigence freed, 
And mounted aloft on the generous steed, 
Down the precipice soon will infallibly 
And conclude his career in the regions 
It is permitted to the feline race 
To contemplate even a regal face, 
eee 
Why should you distrust the opinion of a person 
who does not use cheap perfumes ?—Because he is 
wanting in common scents, 


0; 
low. 


DETECTED. 

Finest Vion (after the quartette in C major—unsat- 
isfactory somehow). ‘ Hullo!—hark!—there—I knew 
there was something wrong! This confounded tea- 
kettle’s been singing B flat all the time!” 


eg 
Why does a photographer use a black cloth ?—To 
make his camera obscurer. 
a 
Mereoro1.0Gr0at.—What system of weather signals 








must 


iddle to every body ?—The cone-and-drum, 
of course, 


er 


_ Hussanp. “I am going to have a skate this even- 
ing, my dear, so I don’t suppose I shall be home be- 
fore ten o'clock.” 

Arrgorionate Lrrrue Wire. “Very well, dear; if 
you are not home by that time I shall conclude that 
you have fallen in, so I shall not wait up after then.” 












C-Sgasene 


IMPULSIVELY THE HAND OF EveRY Lapy 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1873, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 





Ladies’ Street and Reception Dresses, 
Figs. 1-3. 2 

Fig. 1.—Tieut Ba , WITH: APRON-FRONT 
Over-Sxirt anp W) ne Sxinr (wit Cur 
Paver Parry his pretty spring suit is 
made of black silk, trimmed with flounces and 
folds of the material, black silk fringe, and pas- 
sementerie ornaments. If the suit is designed 










Ly 
N 


solely for house wear, the Dolman sleeves may 
be omitted, and the close-fitting coat sleeve alone 
used, as more convenient. Black silk bonnet, 
trimmed with ribbon and lace, and two blue 
curled ostrich feathers. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuis suit comprises three garments—tight 
basque, apron-front over-skirt, and walking skirt. 




















Fig. 1.—Tricnr Basqur, wir APRON-FRONT OVER-SKIRT AND 
Wavxine Sxrrt (with Cur Paper Parrer’. 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
[soo PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Ticur Basque.—This pattern is in five pieces 
—front, side front, back, Dolman sleeve, and 
close-fitting coat sleeve. The parts are notched 
to prevent mistakes in putting together. The 
perforations show where to baste the seams on 
the shoulders and under the arms, to take up 
the darts, to sew on the trimming at the neck, 
the size and form of the under part of the coat 
sleeve, and where to sew on the Dolman sleeve. 































































































Fics. 1-3,—LADIES’ STREET AND RECEPTION DRESSES. 





Fig. 2.—Green Gros Grain anp Sink Gauze Dress with 


CAsHMERE Opera CLOAK. 





The front is neatly fitted on each side by two 
darts and a side front, and is closed to the throat 
with buttons and button-holes. The back is ad- 
justed by a middle seam, which is left open be- 
low the waist line. An extra fulliess is cut on 
each seam under the arm at the waist line, and 
laid in a side pleat turning toward the front. The 
coat sleeve is sewed plain in the armhole. Place 
the longest seam of the sleeve at the notch in 




















[Cut Paper Patterns of the Tight Basque, with Apron-front Over-Skirt and Walking Skirt, Fig. 1, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 80 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepftid, by Mail, on Receipt nf Twenty-five Cents.) 
7k tio 


1c 
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the batk of the armhole, and hold the sleeve to- 
ward you when sewing itin. The large Dolman 
sleeve is sewed on over it from the front, oyer 
the shoulder, down the back, to the waist line 
in the line of perforations, Place the notch in 
the front part of the sleeve at the first perfora- 
tion in the front of the basque near the lower 
part of the armhole; place the notch at the top 
of the sleeve even with the shoulder seam. An 
outlet of an inch is allowed for the seams on the 
shoulders and under the arms, and a quarter of 
an inch for all others. The notches at the top 
and bottom of the front show where to turn back 
for the hem. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 434 yards. 

Extra for pleated ruffle, three inches wide, 
1% yards. 

Apron-FRONT OveR-SxIRT.—This pattern is 
in four pieces—front gore, narrow side gores, and 
three straight breadths in the back. Only half 
of the pattern is given. Cut the front gore and 
back breadth with the longest straight edge laid 
on the fold of the goods to avoid making seams. 
Cut two pieces each of the pattern given for the 
gore and straight breadth lengthwise of the 
goods. Pay no attention to the grain of the 
paper. ‘The front edge of the side back breadth 
and the back edge of the front side gore are each 
laid in four side pleats turning upward, accord- 
ing to the perforations, before being joined to- 
gether. In forming the pleats place three per- 
forations evenly together, commencing at the top 
one. ‘Turn back the revers in the line of perfo- 
rations from the lower edge of the garment on 
the side breadth. A large bow with ends of gros 
grain is set on the side seam over the upper part 
of the revers. The lower edge of the front is 
finished with heavy fringe three inches deep. 
The lower edge of the back breadths is finished 
with a bias fold of the material two inches wide 
continued up the outer edge of the revers. A 
side pleat is laid on the top edge of the front side 
gore. The skirt is joined with gathers at the 
back and plain in front to a belt of the material. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 434 yards. 
| Quantity of fringe, 14¢ yards. 

' Waxxixe Sxirt.—Phis pattern is in four 
pieces—front gore, two side gores, and straight 
breadth for the back. Cut the front gore and 
back breadth with the longest straight edges laid 
on the fold of the goods to avoid making seams. 
Cut two pieces each of the pattern given for the 
side gores. Put the pattern together by the 
notches, paying no attention to the grain of the 
paper. ‘The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with 
a bias flounce ten inches deep, a row of deep 
scallops pleated on one side, and edged with a 
side-pleated ruffle an inch and a half wide, over- 
lapping the deep flounce at the top, and headed 
by four folds one inch wide. 

, Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 
| xtra for flounces and folds, 54¢ yards. 

Fig. 2.—Green Gros Grain anp SILK 
Gauze Dress with CasHMERE OPERA Cloak. 
Dress of sea green gros grain, trimmed with 
flounces and folds of the material, puffs of sea 
green silk gauze, and white lace. White cash- 
mere opera cloak, 

» Fig. 3.—Lirac Fartte Dress. Dress of 
lilac faille, trimmed with flounces and bows, 
folds and rosettes, and white lace. 
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WG Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant Tight Basque, with Apron-front Over- 
Skirt and Walking Skirt, illustrated on the first 
page of the present Number, are now ready, and 
will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on 
receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For Full List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
page 175. 

YG Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns of Ladies’ Spring House 
and Street Dresses; Children’s Spring Suits ; 
Ladies’ Sleeveless Fackets, Fichus, Aprons, Petti- 
coats, Corset Covers, etc.; Children’s. Aprons ; 
Gentlemen's Smoking-Caps ; Collars, Embroidery 
Patterns, etc., etc, ; with choice literary and artistic 
attractions, 





LENTEN FARE. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 
L 

ole may be useful at the opening of the peni- 

tential season, which is doubtless ob- 
served, with more or less strictness, by many 
of our readers, to give directions for varying 
the regulated food in a manner that shall be 
both healthful and palatable. There are 
many sanitary reasons, indeed, in favor of a 
meagre diet and partial abstinence from 
meat at the approach of spring, when the 
system needs to be prepared for the change 
of season. Spring fasting is better than 
spring medicine, and it would be ‘well for 
the whole community to prescribe for them- 
selves the moderate use of animal food at 
this critical epoch, which is enjoined as a 
rule of faith on the members of some of our 
churches. 

Nor is it necessary to suffer by this change. 
The abundance and variety of fish, vegeta- 
bles, fruits, ete., will suffice to please the 
most fastidious epicure. As we shall here- 
after show, Lenten dinners of several courses, 
with soups and sauces, as well as entrées and 
rotis, can be readily arranged. 

Two kinds of broth are made for Lenten 





time, one with vegetables and butter, and 
the other with fish and a little butter. The 
vegetables best suited to this purpose are 
carrots, turnips, onions, celery, leeks, lettuce, 
and cabbage (if liked). The seasonings are 
the same as for beef broth. The best fish 
for fish broth are salmon, trout, pike, bass, 
and carp at this season of the year. 

An excellent fish soup, called bisque, is 
made with the above broth and lobster. It 
can be made as rich as desired. Crabs and 
craw-fish may be used instead of lobster. 

Milk is also used to make soups instead of 
broth, with rice, tapioca, sago, arrow-root, 
starch, vermicelli, macaroni, etc. Recipes 
for the different soups are given in every 
good cook-book. 

There are several kinds of fish found in 
the markets of large cities at any time, and 
which are very inferior when out of season. 
To aid our readers in their selections, we 
give below a list of all those that are in sea- 
son during Lent—cod, conger-eel, flat-fish, 
haddock, halibut, herring, mullet, sea and 
white perch, lamprey, plaice, salmon, South- 
ern shad, brook trout, clams, craw-fish, mus- 
sels, oysters, frogs. 

The following are in season through March: 
black bass, carp, frost-fish, pike, muskal- 
longe, yellow perch, ray, skate, smelts, sun- 
fish, white-fish. 

The following begin to be in season in 
April: shad, sea trout, lobsters, prawns. 

Eels, flounders, turbot, scallops, and some 
others are found in the markets all the time, 
but they should be selected with care at thi 
time, being out of season. : 

Besides fresh fish, there is also quite a va- 
riety of salted, smoked, dried, and pickled 
fish, which are relished at breakfast, lunch, 
and supper, as cod, haddock, eels, herrings, 
mackerel, and salmon. 

There is not so great a variety of vegeta- 
bles as of fish ; still, with the dry and canned 
vegetables, and those coming early from the 
South, it will be comparatively easy to se- 
lect, and even to vary, the vegetable dishes 
during Lent. Many are going out of season 
at this time, as potatoes, sweet-potatoes, 
beets, cabbage, carrots, salsify, parsnips, and 
squash ; but if well kept in dry cellars they 
are good until the warm weather comes. 
For those vegetables that are somewhat in- 
ferior at this time of the year we are com- 
pensated by excellent greens that come in 
season, as dandelions and wild chiccory, 
which are as good boiled as in salads, and 
which are as healthful as they are palatable. 

We have, besides, rhubarb, Bermuda po- 
tatoes, and pease. The delicious tender red 
radishes also make their appearance early in 
Lent, and are much relished by every one. 

The South sends us cucumbers, string- 
beans, and tomatoes. If they are not very 
good, they have the advantage of being early. 

Canned and dried vegetables are very con- 
venient at this season also; the principal 
ones are corn, tomatoes, asparagus, pease, 
string-beans, dry beans, Limas, sorrel, okra, 
and lentils. 

BILL OF FARE No. 1. 
BREAKFAST. 

Pickled red cabbage. Olives. Omelet naturel. 
Smoked herrings. Potatoes sautées. Cheese. Com- 
pote of peaches. Pears. 

LUNOH, 

Sardines. Piccalilli. Smoked haddock. Quince 
jelly. Apples. 

DINNER. 

Pickled tomatoes. Red radishes. Pike, Génoise 
sauce. Mashed potatoes. Fried parsnips. Madeleine 
cakes. Cheese, Wine jelly. Oranges. 

SUPPER. 

Pickled cucumbers, Broiled fresh herrings, Cur- 
rant jelly. Pine-apple. 

All the sances that require broth in their 
composition, such as the Génoise sauce above 
mentioned, are made with vegetable or fish 
broth. For a change, it is better to make 
one kind of broth one day, and another the 
next. Besides having less variety, there are 
comparatively few persons that can eat fish 
every day for any length of time; we there- 
fore endeavor to vary as much as possible 
the kinds, and also the sauces, in our bills 
of fare, in, order_to suit the different tastes, 
and not to tire the palate or the stomach. 

The days that meat is allowed also help 
to make a change, and it is well to avoid 
eating fish on those days. 

Butter must always be served with radish- 
es; and when fresh butter (we mean with- 
out salt) can be had, it is quite an improve- 
ment. 

BILL OF FARE No. 2. 
BREAKFAST. 


Pickled cauliflowers. Horse-radish. Eggs la tripe. 
Salt mackerel, broiled, maitre d’hdtel sauce. Fried po- 
tatoes, Cheese, Guava jelly. Apples. 


LUNOH. 

Pickled cherries. Lobster-salad. Compote of cran- 
berries, Bananas. 

DINNER. 

Potage purée of white beans. Chowchow. Pickled 
apples. Halibut, cream sauce. Fried smelts. Mashed 
turnips. Sprouts au jus. Floating island. Cheese. 
Compote of blackberries. Pears, Nuts. 


SUPPER. 


Pickled beets, Broiled black bass or carp, maitre 
d’hotel sauce, Compote of peaches, Apples. 











Vegetable broth is used for vegetables au 
jus, as for sprouts, above. We put anumber 
of dishes in each bill purposely: it is easy 
to omit one or more, according to taste. 


BILL OF FARE No. 8. 

BREAKFAST. 
Pickled onions. Olives. Omelet, fines-herbes. 
Smoked salmon. Potatoes Lyonnaise. Cheese. 
Compote of Grapes. Bananas. 

LUNOH, 
Sardines. Pickled oranges. Fried oysters. Stewed 
prunes, Strawberries. 
DINNER, 
Pickled carrots. Piccalilli. 
Plaice au beurre noir. Perch, tomato sauce. Fried 
mullets. Mashed potatoes. Sweet-corn. Omelet 
souffiée. Cheese. Savarin cake, Compote of oranges. 


Pine-apples. Nuts. 
SUPPER, 


Pickled citrons. Broiled white-fish, caper sauce. 
Cranberry jelly. Oranges. 

EPICUREAN SALAD FOR LENT. 

This is a most excellent dish for break- 
fast or lunch, or even for an early supper. 
It is composed of ten or twelve potatoes, two 
white onions, half a pint of claret, one pint 
of Madeira, two or three trutiles, two lemons, 
parsley, oil, vinegar, and other seasonings. 

As the recipe for this delicate dish is not 
found in cook-books, we will give it here. 

The Madeira is put in a salad dish or other 
vessel, with the truffles, cut in thin slices, 
seasoned with salt and pepper, a bay leaf, 
three stalks of parsley, one of thyme, two 
cloves, and a clove of garlic, bruised. It is 
left thus for about four hours. After that 
length of time the slices of truffles are taken 
off and put on a plate, and the rest is turned 
into a bow] through a colander, so as to have 
the wine only in the bowl. 

The potatoes are steamed, peeled, and 
sliced, and put in a salad dish with the 
onions, sliced also, and the claret. The 
whole is stirred gently with the salad spoon 
and fork until the wine is absorbed by the 
potatoes. Then the Madeira is added, little 
by little, stirring the while, and also until it 
is absorbed. Now the truffles, with three 
table-spoonfuls of vinegar, five of oil, a tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, the juice of 
the lemons, salt and pepper to suit the 
taste, are added. The whole is well mixed 
together, and the salad is made. 


Green turtle soup. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Echoes. 


Y DEAR LUKE,—Was it to you or to 
some other fellow-traveler that I was 
lately speaking of the famous echo of the 
Traunstein, in the Tyrol, and an enchanted 
day there with a smiling, modest maid of 
other years, who, as she muses now in cap 
and spectacles, sometimes recalls perhaps 
the young stranger who has not forgotten 
her? Yes, the bugle blew, and set the wild 
echoes flying ; and other bugles are blowing 
now, I suppose, and the horns of elf-land are 
replying. I remember as I climbed away 
from that lovely valley the vision and the 
music of the day went with me; indeed, as 
you see, they have attended me ever since. 
That boatman with his bugle, surrounded 
with infinite airy responses, soft, subdued, 
exquisite, seemed to me the leader of a fairy 
orchestra, filling the world with melody. 
Yet it was he alone. He blew the bugle. 
He played the tune. And the echo was not 
the renowned echo of Ireland, which an- 
swered the question: it was a more simple 
Tyrolean echo, which repeated it. 

I have often wondered since, as I was in- 
vited to listen among mountains to other 
echoes, whether it is the surprise and pleas- 
ure of them which makes so many of us fel- 
Jow-travelers satisfied and happy to be ech- 
oes ourselves. I sit in my place upon the 
great journey surrounded by the pleasant 
company, when another traveler joins us, 
and putting his bugle to his mouth, we all, 
like the Traunstein, echo his music. Per- 
haps the new-comer’s name is Hamlet, and 
instantly we are all Polonius, and find the 
cloud a camel or a weasel as he sets the tune. 
And presently we seem to suppose that to 
call a man the echo of another man is to 
praise him. The creator of Leatherstock- 
ing, a character which Thackeray ranks with 
what he calls the “prize men of fiction,” was 
supposed to be complimented when he was 
called the American Scott. It was a well- 
meant but very clumsy compliment. Then 
Mrs. Sigourney was the American Hemans. 
But one Mrs. Hemans is enough. And al- 
though the description was meant to flatter, 
it was fatal. Was Shakespeare the English 
Corneille, or Dante the Italian Milton? The 
English Corneille and the Italian Milton, 
had they existed, would have been superflu- 
ous. 

When I returned from the grand tour I 
was sitting one morning in Federigo’s stu- 
dio, and I said to him, as I looked around at 
his beautiful sketches, “ Why have you ney- 
er seen the great pictures? Why do you 
stay so constantly at home?” He was turn- 
ing his head a little to see the effect of the 
touch he had just placed upon the canyas, 





and half shutting his eyes, he replied, “I 
am afraid.” The picture was very beauti- 
ful. It was full of power and imagination. 
Of what in his art could a man who could 
paint such a picture be afraid? “They are 
sorcerers, your old masters,” he continued ; 
“they are terrible magicians. And if I 
should put myself within their spell, I should 
become an echo, and repeat faintly and poor- 
ly, or even pleasantly, the tunes which they 
play. I’d rather play my melody upon a 
fife than theirs upon an organ.” 

As he spoke I recalled the studios in Italy 
and the feeling of the painters, and there 
seemed to be truth in what Federigo said. 
There is Brush, whom you know, and who 
went to Italy when I was a young man. He 
found the churches and the palaces full of 
pictures of Madonnas and saints and Chris- 
tian legends, and of Venetian portraits. And 
for how many years Brush has piously, hope- 
lessly, painted the same subjects! I passed 
the morning in the Vatican or the Pitti with 
the great pictures, and then in Brush’s stu- 
dio I saw them all made little. I don’t mean 
that he copied them directly, which, with 
adequate drawing and color, would have 
been a useful and profitable work; but he 
copied them indirectly. He had his Well 
of Samaria, and his Pool of Siloam, and his 
Madonnas, and his Saint Francis and Saint 
Catherine, and all the saints doing all kinds 
of things. Nobody bought, but sometimes 
he was commissioned to make an actual 
copy, and then he groaned in spirit because 
original art was not encouraged. He did 
not see that he was exactly wrong, and that 
it was original art which was respected by 
the order. Indeed, the surprise was that 
Brush and his companions were contented 
to be echoes only. Italy gradually seemed 
to me to be that lake upon which the art of 
the sixteenth century blew its bugle tune, 
and all the Brushes, like the cliffs of Traun- 
stein, answered in faint echoes. 

Lord Byron was another of those bugles 
in literature. Look into the poetry of forty 
years ago, and it feebly murmurs Byron. 
Susceptible youths turned wide shirt-collars 
over their coats, loosened their crayats, and 
sighed unhappiness in verse. It might be 
very smoothly and sweetly done, but why 
could not the poor boys see that it was use- 
less? If we wished that melancholy strain, 
we went, of course, to the original harp. 
But if they, had had something to say from 
their own life and their own experience, as 
Byron had, and could have said it well, we 
should all have listened as we did to Byron. 
When Macaulay’s essays came, Seniors in col- 
lege began to write Macaulay. And the bet- 
ter it was, the worse it was. That is to say, 
the moreit resembled Macaulay, the mote hol- 
low and unreal it was. Did it occur to those 
Seniors that if*Macaulay had been contented 
to imitate Dr. Johnson or Edmund Burke, 
he would not have been Macaulay? and if, 
in turn, Burke had been willing to reproduce 
Addison, we should have had no Burke? 
He was the bugle, not the echo, How sim- 
ple and sweet is Addison! A lute nimbly 
fingered. How magnificent is Burke! An 
organ of various stops. Do we value the 
lute less because we like the organ? Lute 
and organ are both precious. Would you 
not rather be the lute than the echo of the 
organ ? 

Yet as we look about at our fellow-travel- 
lers do they not seem generally satisfied to 
be echoes? He who plays his own tune in- 
stead of the echo is usually thought to be 
out of tune and discordant. It is the tend- 
ency of some kinds of authority to reduce 
the whole world to a dumb Traunstein, giv- 
ing only the clearest and most faithful echo. 
If Archbishop Laud, in England, heard a 
Presbyterian air, for instance, he sent for the 
offender, and asked him if he did not hear 
the proper tune, nor know that it was the 
duty of loyal Englishmen to echo it. And 
he squeezed the thumbs of the erring piper 
by way of restoring the echo. So when 
Galileo, in Italy, would not echo the pre- 
yailing and authorized tune, he was im- 
prisoned to give him time to adjust himself 
to the prescribed music. “What we want,” 
says authority, “isharmony. We ask noth- 
ing more. But harmony we must have. 
The central bugle will set the tune, and the 
rest of the world will harmoniously respond. 
If not, measures will be taken to preserve 
harmony.” ¥ 

But there is another theory of echoes than 
that they are mere subservient repetitions. 
When I sat entranced in that boat and heard 
the murmuring reply to the bugle music—a 
reply infinitely soft and penetrating and ten- 
der—I seemed for the first time truly to feel 
how deep and melancholy the melody was. 
And have not those other echoes a similar 
power of revelation? Why is it that the sol- 
emn grandeur of Milton draws me on to re- 
produce it? Why does the stately splendor 
of Burke’s rhetoric fascinate your own pen 
into some effort to prolong the strain? It is 
because they touch sympathies and thoughts 
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that respond to their call. How could we 
enjoy them if we had not some intelligence 
of th m—some sympathy with them? When, 
on Christmas-eve, at Mrs. Margery Honey- 
suckle’s, we all sit around the blazing fire, 
and thé happy children have hung up their 
stockings and are dreaming of fairy rein- 
deer pattering along the eaves, and Milton’s 
Hymn on the Nativity is read aloud from the 
massive quarto or from Pickering’s antique 
page, what is our deep delight but the lofty 
thought, the sublime aspiration, the holy 
charity in our own souls echoing and re- 
echoing that noblest strain? The poet sings 
what we vaguely feel but can not utter. He 
is poet because he can utter it. And when 
we hear the glorious sound, we know it, we 
spring at it, it is our own; and our deep si- 
lence answers in responsive music. We sing 
with him, indeed, but we sing. The melody 
is ours, although he begins it: as my boat- 
man’s bugle song upon the Traunsee was 
played as perfectly and with as rich a 
sweetness by the echoing cliff as by his 
lips. 

Did you read the other day of the terrible 
catastrophe of the Northjleet, in the British 
Channel: aship at anchor, full of passengers, 
run down at night by another ship, and in- 
stantly sinking? The captain, I suppose, 
knew all and saw allina moment. But he 
quietly drew his pistols, ordered every man 
to obey, and then did all that was possible 
to save as many as he could. He had been 
married only a month, and his bride was upon 
the ship. He kissed her tenderly, plaeed 
her in the boat with the other women, said, 
gently, “Good-by, darling! I shall never see 
you again!” then ordered the boat to push 
off. In a few moments the captain went 
down with his ship. We read the story: 
our hearts ache with sorrow and sympathy. 
We thank God for this human nature capa- 
ble of such divine self-sacrifice. We conse- 
crate ourselyes again to nobler living, to 
more constant fidelity, to a wider charity. 
What are those emotions and vows but the 
response to that lofty sacrifice of similar 
possibilities in us? They are the heavenly 
music in us, awakened by that celestial mel- 
ody without. The dumb cliff answers with 
softer sweetness the boatman’s bugle call. 

When a babe smiled in his sleep, the old 
people said that the angels were talking with 
him. Whence come, in our life journey, 
those sudden, happy lifts and wafts of emo- 
tion, for which there seems to be no especial 
occasion—moments of transfiguration, as it 
were, in which love and hope and faith 
seem to possess us wholly with a heavenly 
harmony? They are echoes, perhaps, of the 
song of an angel whom we did not see, nor 
consciously hear. It is as if happy lovers 
floating in summer upon the Traunsee, un- 
able to find words fitted to their feeling, 
should suddenly perceive the air full of 
multitudinous, soft-resounding echoes of mu- 
sic blown from unheard bugles—the delicate 
voice of their else unuttered joy. 

Your friend, An OLD BACHELOR. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


PLAIN BASQUE COSTUME. 


mee costume of which we give a cut paper 
pattern this week is a good model for spring 
suits of silk and woolen favrics. ‘Ihe over-skirt 
has stylish revers, and the lower skirt is richly 
trimmed. Its novel features, however, are its 
plain basque, without postilion pleating in the 
middle of the back, and its extra Dolman sleeves. 
Plain smooth-fitting basques are coming into fa- 
yor again. In this model the middle seam of 
the back is slashed to the waist to give room for 
the tournure; the large side-body now used pass- 
es under the arm, showing a seam in front and 
in the back, but none directly under the arm. 
The Dolman sleeves are placed on street cos- 
tumes only; for house dresses the single coat 
sleeve is used; on dresses to be worn both at 
home and in the street a simple arrangement of 
hooks and loops attaches the winged Dolman 
when occasion requires. 


IMPORTED SPRING COSTUMES. 
A large importation of spring costumes con- 
sists of three leading styles, viz., the sleeveless- 
jacket suit, the Dolman costume, and the polo- 
naise with single skirt. There are also many com- 
posite dresses with a basque, and one elaborately 
trimmed skirt, like those described in Madame 
Raymond's Paris letter in last week’s Bazar. 
The only evident effort to simplify trimmings is in 
the use of plain folds, bands, and perpendicular 
pleatings instead of fancifully gathered flounces. 
Skirts are still covered with trimming, though 
of less showy kind, more lengthened and flow- 
ing, instead of bunchy Frou-Frou ruffles; indeed, 
many skirts are shorn even of the flounce around 
the edge, hitherto thought indispensable. A 
prevalent idea is to arrange four back breadths 
in set pleats from the waist down to half a yard 
from the bottom ; the fullness falls thence plain 
and flowing, and the skirt is faced in the ordi- 
nary way. With such skirts an elaborate tablier 
is arranged on the front breadths and on one of 
the side gores. ‘The present caprice for trimming 
the front of the skirt different from the back has 
by no means reached its height, and will appear 
in most exaggerated fashion in spring and sum- 
mer dresses. 





OVER-SKIRTS, 


Over-skirts are sadly shorn of their dimensions, 
and appear oftenest as mere aprons, half over- 
skirts, and intricately draped sashes. There are, 
however. many plain round over-skirts still shown, 
while others have their simple shape destroyed 
by capricious draping which makes each side 
different; for instance, the left side will be 
caught up to the belt by a bow and sash ends, 
while the right falls in a long peplum point, fin- 
ished by tassels. ‘To complete the diminished 
over-skirts, sashes are necessary, and these need 
not be of silk, but are of wool or linen, like the 
dress or its trimmings. They are two long slant- 
ing ends of ditferent lengths, made double, two 
fingers wide, and are piped around the edges. 


BASQUES. 

Basques are growing longer, and are more oft- 
en slashed in the seams instead of being pleated. 
‘The fronts have two soft points, and are often 
double-breasted ; fanciful collars and revers are 
much used ; the back is still elaborately trimmed ; 
two buttons define the waist behind. Sleeves 
are easy coat shape, with square cuffs, or else slit 
up the outer seam. 


SLEEVELESS-JACKET SUITS. 


The suit which will probably ‘‘ take” best is 
the sleeveless-jacket suit. This costume is so 
graceful and stylish, so suitable for spring fabrics 
of two shades or of contrasting colors, so easily 
made, so well adapted for both house and street, 
and, above all, offers such practicable plans for 
yemodeling old dresses, that it will be likely to be 
the standard style for spring and summer. It 
is beautifully brought out in cashmeres, mohairs, 
and in simple wool stuffs of two shades of ré- 
séda, or of light or dark olive, and also in the 
old-fashioned contrasts of buff and blue. ‘The 
dress proper is of the lightest shade possible ; 
while the jacket, the cuffs, and trimmings are of 
the darkest. 

The simplest of these jackets—or waistcoats, 
as they are called—is shaped like the jaunty En- 
glish sacque, but is fitted closely by two darts, is 
square across the front, with small square pock- 
ets, and has slashed back seams. Others, again, 
have a revers collar, and are double-breasted, 
with two rows of large buttons in front. The 
simplest piping edges them, and to be stylish 
they must be cut very short on the shoulders. 
‘The jackets of richer suits are cut away to dis- 
close the lighter dress beneath in vest shape, and 
lace is used for trimming. 

The dress waist worn under these jackets is a 
plain French waist with coat sldbves. Imagine 
such a waist and jacket of two shades of réséda 
foulard, cashmere, or alpaca. To complete the 
suit is an apron-front over-skirt made of a sin- 
gle gored breadth and one side gore rounded up 
to the belt behind, and held there by a sash and 
buckle (a cut paper pattern of this over-skirt is 
furnished with Bazar No. 41, Vol. V.); the 
darkest shade is used for a wide bias band to 
trim the oyer-skirt, and also forms the sash; the 
back of the skirt is formed of alternate side pleats 
of the two shades, while the front has narrower 
rows of side pleating for a tablier. This is also 
very handsome in écru mohair, with leaf brown 
jacket, and trimming of écru woolen lace in point 
duchesse designs. Sometimes the lower skirt is of 
a dark shade, with light flounces ; the over-skirt, 
waist, and sleeves are light, and the jacket dark. 
In making over old suits ladies can vary this ar- 
rangement to suit their materials. Inexpensive 
dresses, and those meant for very warm weather, 
dispense with the extra waist beneath, and make 
merely a basque of the dark shade, with light 
sleeves. Such suits of écra and brown mohair 
stylishly trimmed with dark bias bands are sold 
at wholesale importing houses for $15 or $20. 


BLUE LINEN WAISTCOATS. 

For midsummer the novelty to be offered is 
suits of gray linen and batiste, worn with sleeve- 
less jackets of dark Napoleon blue linen. Bands 
of this blue linen and of blue percale with polka 
spots are used for trimming French suits of tea- 
colored undressed flax linen. Such suits cost 
about $35. 


CASHMERE SLEEVELESS JACKETS. 


Black cashmere sleeveless jackets are import- 
ed to wear with spring suits of black, gray, or 
other silks or cashmere. ‘They have revers of 
black moiré, and are double-breasted, with two 
rows of large cut steel or old silver buttons on 
the front. ‘They may be simply edged with a 
moiré piping fold, but are often embroidered and 
bordered with yak lace, in which steel or jet beads 
are introduced. 

POLONAISES. 

Polonaises reappear without any great change 
from those ow worn. ‘They are long, double- 
breasted, with or without belts, and are draped 
very high on the sides, Very large buttons in 
rows down the front, large buckles in sash bows, 
immense cuffs, pockets, wide silk facings down 
the front and back, with the tiniest facing on the 
edge, are on stylish polonaises. A new appear- 
ance is given to some by having sleeves of anoth- 
er shade, and there are some sleeveless polonaises, 
to be worn over a dress of a different shade. A 
pretty costume of striped brown and white poplin 
has solid brown poplin sleeves in the polonaise, 
and solid bands for heading the flounces on the 
skirt. ‘This is also a pretty fashion for the black 
and white striped silks now sold for 90 cents 
a yard. Black sleeves, black sash, and black 
silk facings will make the striped polonaise very 
stylish. 

THE DOLMAN COSTUMES. 

One of the best designs for spring suits has a 
simple stylish over-skirt and basque, with a Dol- 
man of the same material. Soft, flexible mate- 
rials are best for these suits, and they are very 
largely imported in olive, bronze, réséda, and 
black cashmeres, trimmed with embroidery and 











woolen lace or thick wool fringe. The shape of 
the Dolman is like that already illustrated in the 
Bazar, with longer side pieces. A new idea is 
to face the front with moiré, and hold it in vest 
shape by means of an under belt. 


MANTLES. 

For independent wraps to be worn with va- 
rious suits there are black cashmere mantles, 
Dolmans, and sleeveless jackets. ‘Ihe old-time 
mantilla will probably be successful this season, 
though it proved a failure when offered last year. 
One of the prettiest garments is a black cash- 
mere talma with a wide facing of moiré in front, 
which by a simple arrangement is made to fit 
smoothly like a vest, while the loose cape hangs 
over the shoulders. This is excellent, and is 
trimmed with embroidery and lace. The newest 
features among such wraps are the pretty passe- 
menteries and yak laces in which steel beads are 
very effectively introduced. Fine jet beads are 
also wrought in laces, and larger beads, like 
studs, are set about between rows of cording. 
New passementeries of jet or steel on silk are in 
oren leaf patterns that are to be set in, not on, 
the fabric like lace insertion. ‘Tassel fringes are 
of mixed steel and jet. Wide watered ribbons 
in lengthwise bows trim the back of cashmere 
wraps, and moiré is used for bindings, folds, and 
piping, instead of repped silk. Quantities of 
steel and silver buttons are used: there are large 
flat buttons of polished steel, others are dull, like 
old silver, and there are groups and rows of tiny 
shot buttons. 

For information received thanks are due to 
Messrs. Tomson, Lanepon, & Co.; A.T. Srew- 
art & Co.; and Arnop, ConsTaBLeE, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


A FEw evenings since there was given at DEex- 
MONICO’S by an opulent gentleman of this city 
a dinner which for originality of design, mag- 
nificence of accessories, and perfection of execu- 
tion has never been approached on this conti- 
nent, and probably not been equaled, in modern 
times, in the other hemisphere. The table was 
some sixty feet long by about twenty feet proad. 
In the centre was an oblong basin some sixteen 
fect long, eight feet wide, and two feet deep, 
tilled with water, the base banked with flowers. 
Rising above and covering this at a height of 
twelve feet was a delicate wire screen support- 
ed by posts garlanded with flowers, the posts 
crowned by bird-cages filled with songsters. On 
this fairy little lake swam two splendid swans, 
loaned to Mr. L. DeLmonico for the occasion 
by the Brooklyn Park Commissioners, and the 
mammoth birds glided as quietly and gracefully 
over the miniature ocean as if in their wider and 
more accustomed sphere at home. At each end 
of this fairy expanse were two golden fountains 
five feet high, whence cherubic figures rained 
from their heads tiny jets of spray. Flanking 
these on either side were stately golden cande- 
Jabra radiant with lights, and at frequent inter- 
vals along the table were placed many-lighted 
candelabra of silver. The extreme ends of the 
table were banked with huge mounds of flowers, 
the rarest and costliest, each fragrant hillock 
measuring ten feet long, five feet wide, and three 
feet high. The margin of the table, in front of 
the seats and plates of the guests, was composed 
of a border of choice flowers, coming to a semi- 
circle in front of each plate. Lack of space pre- 
cludes further detail of numberless other dainty 
bits of ornamentation that imparted brilliancy 
to the general effect. Add to this fairy creation 
a procession of viands the variety of which was 
extraordinary, the cookery perfection, wines of 
rarest vintage and most delicate bouquet, music 
which vied with that at the opera, and our read- 
ers can form a glimmering idea of what this ban- 
qnet was for four-and-seventy people—a ban- 
quet which, as regards regal splendor, artistic 
effects, and culinary execution, may be placed 
among He niece triumphs of gastronomic art, 
(Cost, $12,000.) 

—Don ALFONSO DE BoursBon, who has taken 
command of the Carlist forces in Spain, is 
twenty-three years of age. His first military 
experience was gained in the Papal service in 
the Pontifical Zouaves. He married, in 1871, 
the daughter of Don MigueL, Princess Maia 
IsaBELLA of Bourbon and Braganza. 

—Mrs. CRITTENDEN, Who died recently in 
Albany, was the widow of the late United States 
Attorney-General CRITTENDEN. She had been 
thrice married—first, in 1828, to Dr. WiLcox, of 
Missouri; second, in 1833, to General AsHLEY, 
member of Congress from Missouri; and third, 
in 1853, toMr. CRITTENDEN. As eminent as she 
was for personal attractions and mental endow- 
ments, her exquisite tact and kindness of heart 
endeared her to all who came near her. She 
was never known to speak unkindly to or of 
any person. During the early period of the war 
her signal discretion, excellent judgment, and 
kind motives made her the ornament, as she was 
the pride, of Mr. CriTTENDEN’s public career 
during the most anxious and responsible period 
of bis long public life. 

—The Rey. Acton Youne@ has just returned 
to the pulpit in Tennessee, after an interregnum 
of thirty years, Spent in keeping nearly fifty dif- 
ferent hotels. 

—The Duke d’Aumale is reputed to be en- 
gaged to the Duchess de Luynes, the widow 
of a duke who fell in tue Franco-German war. 

—tThere has just died at Florence Miss BLaG- 
DEN, a lady well known in the world of letters, 
though more remarkable for the warmth of at- 
tachment she inspired in men and women of ac- 
knowledged genius than for the fame of her own 
intellectual gifts, rare and admirable as these 
undoubtedly were. Miss Isa BLaGpeEn, the au- 
thoress of A, Tremorne, The Cost of a Secret, 
The Crown of a Life, and many brilliant papers in 
Fraser, the Cornhill, and All the Year Round, was 
linked to Mr. Brownrne and his illustrious 
OM the ties of the closest friendship. She 
nursed the poetess in her final illness, and per- 
formed the same loving office for THEODOSIA 
‘TROLLOPE, to whose memory, as to that of Mrs. 
BROWNING, grateful Florence has erected a com- 
memorative tablet. It may be added that her 
charitable presence gladdened the last moments 
of many obscure sufferers in the fair city where 


she lived and died, and where she will long b 
remembered as a conspicuous and Totowttagt 
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ure. Her social qualities were of the highest 
order, and her death leayes a gap in many lives 
neyer to be filled up. 

_ —Mrs. Annie Savery, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
is an applicant for the office of consul at Havre, 
now filled by General Guascow. A summer- 
Savery place for a lady! 

—Miss CAROLINE CueEsEBrRo’, who died at 
Piermont on the 16th ult., was for many years a 
frequent and most acceptable contributor to 
the various periodicals of Harper & BRoTHERS. 
She was among the very cleverest of the female 
writers of the country, and as modest, retiring, 
and good as she was clever.. Her first literary 
ventures were made twenty-five years ago in 
the magazines of the day, and three years later, 
in 1851, she published her first volume of stories, 
entitled Dream-Land by Daylight. Since then she 
has been a steady and successful worker in the 
literary vineyard, occasionally in the form of a 
book of fiction, but generally in the magazines. 
In the language of a contemporary, ‘‘She was 
little known in general society, but was al- 
ways a favorite in the domestic circle, com- 
manding homage from men of intellect, and 
winning the cordial friendship of persons of her 
own sex. Her disposition was so considerate 
and just, there was so little pretension in her 
manners, 80 little that was exacting in her tem- 
per, that she happily escaped the frequent rival- 
ries of literary life, and numbered among her 
warmest admirers many eminent persons whom 
her generous nature prevented from becoming 
envious of her fame.”” 

—The original Raver family—Gasrrer, AN- 
TOINE, FRANCOIS, JEROME, and ANGELINE—are 
all alive and in good health, though the youngest 
of them is over sixty. 

—There are two historical personages who, it 
appears, are not so black as they have been 

ainted. One is Nero, the other shall be name- 
less. NERO, in the eyes of the latest historical 
whitewasher, Herr Jost VAN DER LucHTEN, was 
rather an amiable individual. ‘‘He was,” says 
Herr Lucuren, ‘‘a large-hearted and imagina- 
tive man ;’’ and he proceeds to support his the- 
ory by the following anti-Baconian system of 
reasoning: ‘‘ He took the first prize at a musical 
festival. Therefore he never murdered his moth- 
er. He paid a soldier more than £60,000 sterlin; 
for being affected by his singing in the part of 
Hercules. Therefore it is a gross calumny to say 
that he tortured Christians because they did not 
set fire to Rome.” 

—Concerning Miss Rosa Benson, of Ohio, the 
Gazzetta dei Teatri, of Milan, has the followin; 
pleasant words: ‘Rosa Benson is the name o 
a young débutante who came to us from America 
to study singing in Milan under Professor San- 
GIOVANNI, who has no need of praise from us, so 
well is he known to be one of the few masters 
of unsurpassed reputation. Miss Benson will 
make her first appearance at Loreo, Italy, in the 
opera La Sonnambula, and there is no doubt but 
that she will have such success as her merits 
deserve, and of merits she has many. Beautiful 
in person, a lovely blonde, with a sympathetic 
voice, fine education, intelligence, she has every 
thing to arrive at that goal to which all aspire 
and few attain,” 

—The respective ages of the most noted of the 
English pee who have died during the year 

ast are thus stated: Earl of Lonsdale, 84 years; 

iscount Boyne, 75; Lord Incuigurn, 72; the 
Duke of Leeds, 70; the Earl of Clancarty, 68; 
Lord Dating and Butwer, 68; the Marquis 
of Londonderry, 67; Lord SourHamprton, 67; 
the Duke of Bedford, 63; the Earl of Moray, 
62; Lord Harris, 62; Lord Aupuey, 55; Lord 
GirForp, 55; the Earl of Carysfort, 47; Lord 
Hastines, 47; and the Marquis of Camden, 31 
years. 

—The widow of Marshal De Lauriston died 
recently in Paris at the age of one hundred. 
Madame S8vucHet, who is still living, and Ma- 
dame Dg Lauriston were the last maréchales 
of the first empire. 

—PLiny was something of a fashion reporter 
in his day. He says, ‘‘I have myself seen Lotta 
PavLina, once the wife of the Emperor Caticu- 
LA, though it was on no great occasion, nor she 
in her full-dress ceremony, but at an ordinary 
wedding dinner, and have seen her entirely cov- 
ered with emeralds and pearls, strung alternate- 
ly, glittering all over her head, hair, bandeau, 
ears, neck, and fingers, the value of all which 
put together amounted to the sum of 40,000,000 
sesterces”’ ($2,000,000). 

—Professor AGassiz having stated that Niag- 
ara would run dry in about nineteen centuries, 
the hackmen at the Falls have just held a meet- 
ing on the subject, and resolved on an imme- 
diate advance in fares, 

—Apropos of Lord Husert AINSLEY, who 
did such droll things with some of our Fifth 
Avenue folk—he now keeps a restaurant in Dres- 
den, and peddles pies and things. 

—Senator TRUMBULL resumes the practice of 
law after March 4. He has been eighteen years 
in the Senate, and most of that time on the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

—An exceedingly amusing personal contro- 
yersy as to arich man’s expenditure has recent- 
ly got into print. One “W. R. G.” having 
aimed at Joun Ruskrn the question, “‘ Where 
does the rich man get his means of living?” 
Mr. Ruskin replies in the following child-like 
and delicious manner: “ Well, for the point in 
question, the most exemplary manner of answer 
is simply to state how I got my own, or, rather, 
how my father got them for me. He and his 
partners entered into what your correspondent 
mellifiuously styles ‘a mutually beneficent part- 
nership’ with certain laborers in Spain. These 
laborers produced from the earth annually a 
certain number of bottles of wine. These pro- 
ductions were sold by my father and his part- 
ners, who kept nine-tenths, or thereabouts, of 
the price themselves, and gave one-tenth, or 
thereabouts, to the laborers. In which state of 
mutual beneficence my father and his partners 
naturally became rich, and the laborers as nat- 
urally remained poor. Then my good father 
gave all his money to me (who never did a 
stroke of work in my life worth my salt, not to 
mention my dinner), and so far from finding his 
money ‘grow’ in my hands, I never try to buy 
any thing with it. The people tell me ‘money 
isn’t what it was in your father’s time; every 
thing is so much dearér.’ I should be heartil 
glad to learn from your correspondent as muc! 
pecuniary botany as will enable me to set my 
moneys eromoe It may be added that Rus- 


Kinf finding that town sGciety was getting too 
much for h ron? London an 
wi aft ‘of Cumberland. 
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Crochet Insertions for Lingerie, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—This insertion is worked with twi: 
ed cotton, No. 80 or 100, crosswise, in round: 
going back and forth. Make a foundation 
of 25 ch. (chain stitch), and crochet the 
Ist round,—Pass over the last 
dation st. (stitch), and wo 
3 de. (double crochet) sepa 
by 3 ch. on the sixth following 
foundation st., 3 ch., 2 se. 
(single crochet) separated 
by 1 p. (picot) of 5 ch, | 
on the sixth following 
foundation st., 7 ch., = y 
2 sc. separated by 1 p. on the sixth following foundation st., 4 
3 ch., twice 3 de. separated by 3 ch. on the sixth follow- 
ing foundation st., turn. 2d round.—3 ch., twice 3 de, 
separated by 3 ch. on the 3 ch. between the de. in the 
preceding round, 3 ch., twice alternatel . Sep- 








ed 



















arated by 1 p. on the next ch, scallop, 7 then ys SR 
2 sc. separated by 1 p. on the following ch. ce i 


scallop, twice 3 de. separated by 3 ch. on the 
3 ch. between the de. in the preceding 
round, turn. Always repeat the first 
and second rounds, observing the 
illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Work this insertion 
lengthwise with No. 80 cotton, 


































beginning from the middle, Go writ Ne OY: 
in two equal halves, each ‘ Gu, <e 
counting four rounds. <— Pi 

Ist round.—Always alte UPB Tae! a 
nately 3 ch., 1 p. (consis yn 

ing of 3 ch. and 1 se. on the : DD 

first of these). 2d round.—Al-  “<, LYE 
ways 5 ste. (short treble crochet) AY Eq 








separated by 1 ch. on the middle st. 
of every second following 3 ch. 3d 
round,—5 ste. on the 5 ste. of the preced- 
ing round, which are not worked off sepa- 
rately, however, but together, drawing the 
thread through once; after this always 5ch. 4th 
round.—lI de. on every second following st. of the 
preceding round, after every second de. 1p. Work 
the first round of the second half of the insertion on the 
first round of the finished half as follows: > 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next free 3 ch. of the round, 1 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 
1 p., 1 ch.; repeat from *. 
Work the following three rounds 
precisely like those of the first half, 


Corner of Pillow.—White Em- 
broidery and Wrought Guipure. 
See Fig. 1, Page 116, Harper's Bazar, No. 8, Vol. VI. 
Tux corner figure of this design is worked part- 
ly in straight satin stitch and partly in half-polka 
and back stitch with embroidery cotton. The bars 
and wheels inside of several parts of the figure are 
worked with fine thread. ‘The insertion which ex- 
tends from the embroidery figure at both sides is 
worked in wrought guipure, and is button-hole stitched 
into the foundation of the pillow. Cut away the ma- 
terial underneath the insertion. 


Case for Postal Cards. 
Tus case is designed to hold postal cards, and 
consists of a pocket of fine gray linen of the requi- 
site shape and size, and furnished with a flap. 
‘The latter ends.in a rounded tab three inches and a _ 
quarter long and an inch and a querter wide, which serves to 
close the case. ‘Phe case is ornamented with a strip of red Russia leather, cut out in diamonds 
through the middle, and sewed on with point Russe stitches of light and dark red silk. ‘The strip 
and the case are edged with button-hole stitch scallops of the dark red silk. A band of Russia 
leather, sewed on with point Russe stitches to fasten the tab, and a 
button and bution-hole serve to close the case. 


Tapestry Foundations, for Slippers, Cushions, etc., 
‘igs. 1-4. 











Case For PostaL Canps. 


Tacs foundations are suitable for slippers, cushions, pockets, 
covers, snall rugs, ete. 

The foundation Fig. 1 is worked with one color in alternate oblong 
cross stitches, each of which covers four squares of the canv in height 
and two in width. ‘The illustration shows the points for inserting and 
drawing out the needle, marked x and @, and also the canvas threads 
to be taken up for the next stitch gathered on an arro 

ig. 2.—This foundation is 
also worked with one color, 
and consists, like the preceding, 
of oblong alternate cross stitches, 
with a crosswise stitch 
across the middle of e: 
ion shows the stitch with 
the thread loosened, and also the 
point where the needle is to be 
inserted for the following stitch 
ked X, and where the needle 
is drawn out marked @. 

For the foundation Fig. 3 first 
work the foundation in ordinary 
cross stitch with two shades of one 
color, leaving free the space for 
the lighter design figures which 
ave afterward worked in, ‘The 
latter are also 
worked in two 
shades, working 
for the four leaf- 
lets of a design 
figure first the 
middle stitch with 
the darker shade, 
and then the two 
side stitches each 
with the lighter 
shade. The point 
marked X in the 
illustration shows 
where to insert 
the needle for the 
next stitch after = 
drawing the nee- 
dle out. 

Fig. 4. — This 
foundation is 
worked in three 
shades of one col- 
or. Itconsists of 
































Fig. 1.—Tarestry Founpation ror 
Suppers, CUSHIONS, ETC. 








Fig. 8.—Tapestry FounpATIoN FoR SLIPPERS, 
CusHIons, ETC. 
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Corner OF Pitiow. 
Wuitt Emproipery AND 
Wrovueur Gurrure. 
[See Fig. 1, Page 116, 
No. 8, Vol. VI.] 





Fig. 1.—Casr ror Pocxrt-Coms, 
[See Fig. 2, Page 165.] 


Fig. 1.—EmBROIDERED WASTE-PAPER 
Basxet.—{See Fig. 2, Page 165.] 


[Manon 15, 1873. 


separate small squares, which cover four squares 
of the canvas each, and for which are worked 
first three long straight stitches in one direc- 
tion, then, crossing these, three such stitches 
in the opposite direction, as shown by the illus- 
tration. Four such squares are always work- 
ed with one shade, and form one design 
figure. . Between the squares work sep- 
arate cross stitches, as shown by the 
illustration. 


Embroidered Tablets. 
Tuese useful tablets consist 
of two pieces of silicate 
slate of equal size, set 
_ ina polished wooden 
*s__ frame, and joined by hinges, and covered on the outside with 
maroon Russia leather. The upper side of this cover is 
embroidered with maroon silk and gold thread, with a 

monogram in the centre. 


Case for Pocket-Comb, Figs. 1 and 2. 





Fig. 2.—Crocurt INserTION FoR 
LinGerie. 

















62 
attr © Be ‘Tus case is made of perforated board, orna- 
SZ Ts mented with bead embroidery and silk. 


Cut of perforated board two pieces—one 
four inches long and an inch and three- 
quarters wide, the other somewhat 
shorter, and sloped on the upper 
edge (see Fig. 1). Work the 
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figures with red silk in cross 

stitch, Then cover both parts 

on the under side with white silk, 

bind the upper part of the case along 

the sloped edge with narrow red silk 

braid, baste the parts together, and join 
them with a similar binding. 


Embroidered Waste-paper Basket. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


‘Turs waste-paper basket is made of black polisheu 
cane, and is sixteen inches and seven-eighths high, in- 
cluding the feet and edge. The cover of the basket is 
made of puffed strips of brown silk and white cloth strips an 
inch and three-quarters wide as 
shown by Fig. 1; the cloth strips 
are ornamented in the design shown 
by Fig. 2, page 165, which gives a full- 
ion of the strip, embroidered in 
satin and half-polka stitch with saddler’s 
silk of various colors and fine light brown silk 

gimp. ‘The basket is lined with brown silk or 
cashmere. 
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THEORY OF LONG LIFE, 


VA are apt to inquire, when a man 
lives to be very old, how he managed to re- 
sist the inroads of time so long. A man of a 
hundred and twelve to whom, when young, we put 
this question, replied, ‘‘ I didn’t manage it, my boy ; 
T never thought about it, but went on living, and do- 
ing what I had to do, just as every body else does.” 
**But every body else does not liye as long as 
you have lived.” 
‘*No; because their constitutions don’t hold out so well.” 
“But didn’t you do something to make your constitution hold out?” 
‘Not that I know of; I minded my business, and lived quite like other folks.” 
Walter Savage Landor used to relate an anecdote of an English judge, which belongs to the 
present subject. Being on circuit, two old men were brought before 
him as witnesses, when he began to chat with them about their age, 
for the purpose of giving a moral lesson to the young barristers. 
‘Well, my good man,” said he to the first witness, ‘‘how old 
may you be?” 





EmpromDERED TABLETS. 








** About eighty-seven, my lord.”” 
“T dare say. 


; now, you have lived a very sober life?” 

rd; I hayen’t been tipsy for the last sixty years.” 

ied his lordship, turning to the gentlemen of the bar, 
‘*you see what a fine thing sobriety is! The witness looks as though 
he would live twenty years more.” 

The barristers nodded assent. 
forward, who looked partic- 
ularly hale and robust. 

.‘fAnd how old are you, 
friend 2” inquired the judge. 
| “Ninety-five, my lord,” was 
the reply. 

“Ninety-five! I'll answer 

for it, you have led a sober life 

—haven’t you ?” 

Witness hung his head, and 
answered, ‘‘I don’t like to say - 
afore all these gentlemen.” 

“‘Never mind; speak out.” 

“Well, then, my lord, I 
hayen’t gone to bed sober for 
the last seventy years.” 

At this his lordship looked 
rather blank, and the bar smiled. 
‘The judge then said, ‘ We will 
proceed with 
the case, gen- 
tlemen.” 

To have a; 
good chance for 
longevity, an § 
originally, good 
constitution— 
that is, a sound 
internal _mech- 
anism—is of 
immense adyan- 
tage, though to 
this primary ex- 
cellence we must 
needs add care- 
fulness in the 
art of living. It $ 
is within every 
one’s experience 
that hundreds of 
their acquaint- 
ances, with good 





In his turn, another witness came 





Fig. 2.—Tarestry Founpation ror 
Siiprers, Cusnions, ETC. 





Fig. 4.—TAaPestry FounpatiOs ror Siirrers, 
CUsuioxs, ETC. 
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Fig. 2, Section oF RAREOERy FOR WASTE-PAPER Bask 










The medallion is ornamented in embroidery worked in satin and 
half-polka stitch on white silk with fine chenille of different 
colors. The tea-caddy is covered on the inside with sil- 
ver paper, and is furnished with a lid which is laid on 
loose. 


chances of longevity, have literally thrown away their lives through 
sheer perversity of conduct. They would die, ‘and their wish 
has been gratified. 























Medallion in Half-polka and Point 
Russe Embroidery. 

Tuts medallion is suitable for ornament- 
ing boxes, small portfolios, toilette cush- 
ndkerchief cases, ete. The design 
don a foundation of light cloth, 
satin, or gros grain with fine colored 
sewing silk in half-polka stitch and 
point Russe. 


Ladies’ Reception Dresses, Figs. 1-8. 


Fig. 1.—Prart Gros Grain Dress WITH 
CasuM Orrra Croax. This pearl gros 
A grain dr 
narrow 


is trimmed with a flounce, a 

uffle, and folds and bows of the 

material. Cerise cashmere opera | cloak, 
trimmed with 






































Npy Dress. 
made of white organdy, 
of a double skirt and low- 
‘aist, trimmed with white 

kilt-pleated strip, and bows and 
light blue gros grain. Blue morn- 
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Embroidered Pincushion. 

Tuts pineushion consists of anoval 
cushion of card-board and shirting filled 
with em: nd covered with blue satin. 
This is ornamented in satin, half- 
polka stitch, and point Russe embroide 
worked with saddler’s silk of various colo: 
as shown by the illustration, and which forms 
a medallion in the middle at the top of the eush- 
ion, and a border all around it. ‘The medallion 
is edged with gold cord and a ruche of blue satin rib- 
bon seven-eighths of an inch wide. ‘The edge of the 
eushion is trimmed with a ruche of similar ribbon an inch 

and three-quar- 
ters wide, the seam of - 
which is covered with blue = ante 
silk cord. Mepatrion 1s Hatr-rorka axp ARTIFICIAL BUTTER. 
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e DRESS WITH 
Satry Opera Cioak. ‘This blue silk gauze dress 
is trimmed with gathered ruffles of the material and 
aspray of roses. ‘The opera cloak is white satin, and 
is trimmed with ruffles and ruches of the material, white 
lown, and white Angora fringe. Roses in the hair. 











































Caddy. artificial butter, an- 
ae sated pha anna ¥ net nounced in a French 
‘Hts tea-caddy is ma yarae hres Pysaeteseaes journal, consists in 
of linden-wood, orna- EPI a8 * placing beef suet cut 

mented with inlaid is seh Se ses small in water of abont 


brown and red col- 
ored wood and with 
tabs of green Russia 
leather, which ex. 
tend from the me- 


113° F., together with 
carbonate of potassa 
and fresh sheeps’ stom- 
achs shredded into 
pais . small slices. The fatty — 
dallion in the mid- matter which separates ~~ 
dle of the lid and and floats on the wa- 
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draulic pressure; this, mixed with some milk 
and water, is churned, and the butter obtained 
is washed and, if necessary, melted, The au- 
thorities of the victualing department of the 
French navy pronounce this an excellent sub- 
stitute for butter. 





ARBUTUS LINES. 
By MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 
WHEREVER lift the solemn pines 
Their fearless branches high, 
Wherever through their stately lines 
Looks down the solemn sky, 
Shall waken soon the daintiest flower 
‘That opens to the Spring, 
Ere bird in nest or bee in bower 
‘Lheir grateful tribute bring. 


Where flutter mosses, weird and gray, 
In Southern forests dim, 

Where linger wreaths of snowy spray 
O’er Northern hill-sides grim, 

When mornings break in blue and gold, 
And tender grows the air, 

The shy arbutus will unfold 
Its petals, clustered fair. 


A subtle sense of faint perfume, 
From dewy censers shed, 

Shall hover o'er the lowly bloom, 
So fain to hide its head 

From gazing eyes; its waxen white 
A thought of rose shall flush, 

As if, love-lifted to the light, 
It felt a maiden blush. 


Yet, brave and true, the timid thing, 
Beneath its cradling leaf, 

Not once forgets to keep with Spring 
A trysting bright and brief. 

A vestal at her altar bent, 
With sparkling gems impearled, 

It lives its little life content, 
Unspotted from the world. 


The rose may be the garden’s queen, 
Incarnadined with dyes 

That match in loveliness serene 
‘The hues of sunset skies ; 

The lily with her carven cup 
May wait at Flora’s throne, 

And the star-eyed daisy, looking up, 
Claim Summer for her own; 


But thou, wee danghter of the woods, 
Fair birth of frost and dew, 
Thou bringest to our solitudes 
A breath of gladness new. 
And pure as novice in her veil, 
Or babe on mother’s breast, 
Spring’s earliest darling! thee we hail, 
And, sweet, we love thee best! 





MURPHY’S MASTER. 
By JAMES PAYN, 


B.thor of ‘A Woman’s Vengeance,” “Bred in the 
Bone,” “Won—Not Wooed,” “ Carlyon’s 
Year,” “One of the Family,” etc. 





CHAPTER XII. 
SUSPICIONS. 


‘Tue emigrants were harangued by the ‘‘ young 
master” with all the effect that he had anticipa- 
ted: exhausted with their long imprisonment, 
and delighted to find the green turf once more 
under their feet, they were unwilling to resume 
their voyage even for the few days that now re- 
mained of it; not only his own people, but a 
considerable minority of the other passengers 
elected to remain where they were, under Kay- 
anagh’s authority. The captain also, as he had 
predicted, seemed by no means indisposed to 
second their wishes; and accordingly the seeds 
and implements, the tents and dwelling-houses, 
intended for Australia, were disembarked, along 
with sufficient provisions to last the islanders for 
two months to come, long before which Robert 
might be expected back with stores of all sorts. 
Before an hour had passed the island with its 
little hill had become like an ant’s nest in the 
spectacle it presented of activity and business ; 
and by night-fall it wore already the appearance 
ofan infant colony. It was clear warm weather, 
and most of the tenants of the steerage preferred 
to occupy their improvised residences on land, 
and even to camp out on the turf, rather than 
to remain in their close berths. 

When all had been got out of the vessel that 
could well be spared, including even a couple of 
her boats, the pinnace and the gig (which had to 
be paid for very handsomely), and after four 
days of hard labor, wherein Robert Chesney was 
pronounced by the ship’s carpenter to be the only 
man of the new colony who understood how to 
use his hands, the Star with her much-diminished 
freight set sail for Melbourne. Robert had gen- 
exal instructions as to the articles he was to pro- 
cure there, as well as ample funds for that pur- 
pose, but a great latitude was necessarily left to 
his own judgment. He had no person to whom 
to apply to assist his inexperience, except the 
captain, and, much to his surprise, that gentle- 
man showed a strong disinclination to have any 
thing to do with the matter. He had been very 
kind to Robert during the early portion of the 
voyage out; not only lending him books, as has 
teen said, but taking some pains to teach him to 
box the compass, and even a little seamanship: 
but of late his distrust and dislike of Maguire 
and his associates had seemed to extend in a less 
degree to Robert himself. Still it did seem 
strange that he should refuse even such scant 
courtesy as-a little good advice, However, so it 
was,.-“J haye done Mr, Kavanagh's bidding,” 


said he, ‘in helping him and his friends out of 
my ship, and I did it very gladly; but they and 
I have shaken hands, and I shouldn’t fret if we 
never came across one another any more. No, 
Sir; I should be very glad to do you a personal 
service, but I'll neither meddle nor make with 
their affairs; and since you are a friend of his, 
and his right-hand man, you had better not in- 
quire what has made me come to that conclu- 
sion.” 

Robert was loyal to his patron, and felt the 
affront as though it had been put upon himself. 
His own explanation of the captain’s ire was, 
first, that he had never forgiven the fugitive for 
having come on board the Star under false pre- 
tenses, notwithstanding that two saloon fares had 
been paid for instead of one; and secondly, that 
Kavanagh’s influence had not been exerted to 
the extent it might have been in quelling that 
disorder among his followers which had, with- 
out doubt, at one time caused him (the captain) 
considerable anxiety. Robert was not inclined, 
however, to inquire if this was so, but kept much 
to the cabin, which Kavanagh had transferred 
to him, during the brief voyage, and employed 
himself in composing a long budget to Lizzy, 
wherein he told her of all that had of late so 
strangely happened, and painted the new pros- 
pect of their future in the brightest colors. He 
greatly pressed the immediate emigration of the 
whole family by the next steamer, and inclosed 
--thanks to his patron’s generosity—such a sum 
as would easily pay their passage to Murphy's 
Island by either of the two routes suggested. 

He was so fortunate as to arrive in Melbourne 
on the very day on which the English mail 
started, and his letter went off by it accordingly. 
To know that the missive that was to bring his 
Lizzy to his arms was already on its way, and 
that every day would speed it, was an inexpress- 
ible comfort to him, while the duties that pressed 
upon his attention prevented the time of sweet 
expectancy from lagging. Moreover, the dis- 
covery of Murphy's Island—it was in 40° 21’ 
south latitude, 123° 4’ east longitude—excited 
not a little interest, which naturally concentrated 
itself upon the person intrusted with the victualing 
of the new colony ; so that curiosity and self-inter- 
est together procured for him more than enough 
of society. Working, in short, as diligently as he 
could, and sparing no expense to insure expedi- 
tion, it was nevertheless fully six weeks before 
he found himself in possession of all that he had 
been commissioned to procure, and got it em- 
barked on board the sloop which he had hired 
for that purpose. It was a ship that had already 
an interest for him, for he had been informed, 
on application at the office of the mail steamer, 
that passengers from England could not be taken 
to the island direct, and this very sloop would 
probably bring his Lizzy out from Melbourne, as 
it was now conveying himself. Its crew consist- 
ed of some half a dozen men besides the skipper, 
and one of them, as it happened, had belonged 
to the Star of Erin, which had sailed for En- 
gland while he had been delayed (or so his story 
ran) by illness up the country, With this man 
Robert was naturally more familiar than with 
the rest; and on the day they started for their 
destination, and during some conversation about 
the stores, the former observed, ‘‘ Well, what- 
ever we shall find them short of when we reach 
the island, it won’t be liquor.” 

The sailor's tone was so significant that Rob- 
ert was tempted to question him; when he 
learned that the Star had been laden with an 


' unusual quantity of spirits, and that almost all 


of it had been purchased by Kavanagh for the 
use of the colony. 

** But it seems only right,” observed Chesney, 
“since the ship could be resupplied at Mel- 
bourne, that as much as possible should have 
been left in store on the island.” 

‘*No doubt, Sir,” answered the man, grinning, 
“if so be as it Aas been left in store, though, 
from what I have seen of our late shipmates, 
they are not the ones to let good liquors spoil in 
the cellar,” 

This reply would not have caused Robert un- 
easiness but that it had seemed to him that the 
amount of spirits which he had been commis- 
sioned to purchase, and which he was now bring- 
ing with him, was very large, while, if it was 
really true that the store was already sufficient 
for the colonists in that respect, it would be im- 
mensely in excess of their needs. 

“Well, well,” returned he, with an air of 
somewhat assumed indifference, ‘‘ the cellar key 
will of course be taken care of, and the liquor 
only given out under proper restrictions.” 

“By the master, Sir, or the butler ?” inquired 
the other, with a most significant action of the 
left eyelid. 

‘What the deuce do you mean, man?” asked 
Robert, angrily. 

“Well, Sir, I mean no offense,” returned the 
other, apologetically. ‘‘ Only. that’s what we— 
I mean we of the crew—used to call Mr. Kav- 
anagh and his man, ‘master and butler,’ be- 
cause they were such Lushingtons. I've known 
three bottles of whisky go into Mr. Kavanagh's 
cabin of a morning, and come out empty before 
night. Idare say Murphy helped him, and Ma- 
Buire too, for that matter; but to have D. T. 
for the second time during one yoyage, well, 
that’s going it a leetle too fast. Of course I 
thought you had known, Sir, or I would not 
have mentioned it.” 

Robert was not so simple but that he had 
heard of delirium tremens, but until that mo- 
ment he had been totally unaware that he had 
himself been a witness to a sufferer from that 
complaint. This, then, was the explanation of 
Kavanagh's cries for ‘ Help!” and spectre-haunt- 
ed gestures, and also of the disinélination of 
Murphy to admit him on such. occasions to his 
master’s cabin. A shadow seemed to fall upon 
his heart with the revelation; for how unstable, 
he reflected, must those fortunes be, that but a 








while ago had looked so fair, which rested on 
the caprice of a habitual drunkard! The vague 
but solemn warning of ‘‘ Miss Mary,” the fore- 
boding farewell of Mistress Mulvaney, recurred 
to him now with novel force, and found at least 
their partial interpretations. One thing, how- 
ever, was certain, he had thrown in his lot with 
Kavanagh, and it was far too late—and indeed 
for the present impossible—to dissociate their 
fortunes. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
WHAT KAVANAGH HAD DONE. 


Ow the fifth day the sloop made the island ; 
and its arrival was welcomed in the little harbor 
with evident satisfaction, yet, as it seemed to 
Robert, without the enthusiasm that might have 
been expected. There was an air of constraint 
about these usually frank and light-hearted peo- 
ple, which, under the amstances, Was quite 
unaccountable. Robert's first act would have 
been to go to Government House—as the only 
wooden erection of which the harbor boasted 
was facetiously termed, and from whose roof 
floated a huge green flag—to report himself to 
Kavanagh. ‘The Governor,” however, he was 
informed, was not within; he had, it seemed, 
started with Murphy a few hours ago for anoth- 
er spot in his dominions upon the other side of 
the hill, and there was nothing for it but to pro- 
ceed with the disembarkation of the stores. The 
live stock, which included sheep, goats, pigs, poul- 
try, and even a few cows, excited such admira- 
tion as no golden medalist of a metropolitan 
cattle-show ever extorted ; for these poor folk 
had been living on salt junk for the last three 
months, and milk had been an unknown com- 
modity even to the little children. It was no 
little disappointment to Robert, who was secret- 
ly conscious of having acquitted himself well as 
purveyor to the little commonwealth, that Mr. 
Kavanagh was not present during these proceed- 
ings; and when they were concluded, and such 
things as might suffer damage from exposure 
placed safely under cover, he was naturally im- 
patient to see his patron, to whom Maguire of- 
fered to conduct him. The colony had been 
divided, it seemed, into two parts, in conse- 
quence of a ‘faction fight” that had already 
taken place between his ‘‘ Tipperary boys” and 
the other members of the community; and the 
latter were located on the south side of the isl- 
and in a settlement of their own, to which ‘‘ the 
Governor” was now paying a visit, just as in dis- 
turbed districts ‘‘a royal progr is sometimes 
made for the purpose of conciliation. On the 
way Robert noticed with pleasure that some at- 
tempts at cultivation had been made, and not 
without success, for though the agricultural 
knowledge of the community was for the most 
part confined to planting potatoes or the sow- 
ing of mustard and cress, the soil was so fer- 
tile that you had but to “tickle it with a hoe 
and it straightway laughed in harvest.” In a 
few years it was plain that, with very moderate 
industry, Murphy's Island might be changed 
from a comparative desert to a spot not only 
self-supporting, but teeming with plenty. They 
were not long before they came in sight of New 
Town, as it was called—a little cluster of tents 
with one wooden house, from the roof of which 
a green flag was flying, similar to that which 
adorned the harbor. 

“That is the sign of your vice-sovereignty,” 
observed Maguire, in answer to Robert's in- 
quiry. ‘‘I ought to have told you that it has been 
arranged that you are to live here. ‘The New 
Town folks, you see, will have no objection to 
you, since you are not connected with our Tip- 
perary lot, while, on the other hand, it would 
never have done to leave them without some 
representative of authority.” 

‘There was a cynicism in Maguire’s tone which 
would not have escaped his companion had his 
thoughts not been otherwise occupied. ‘The news 
he had just heard was displeasing to him for a 
reason which, however, he would have been 
ashamed to mention. He had pictured him- 
self, as the time drew near for his Lizzy’s ar- 
rival, rising every morning and sweeping the 
sea with his glass, to catch the first glimpse of 
the ship that was to bring her, and from New 
Town no such view could be obtained, since the 
hill in the centre of the island obstructed it. 

“Tt is immaterial where I live,” observed 
Robert, ‘‘and, as you say, these good folks owe 
me no ill-will. But I hope Mr. Kavanagh has 
come to no harm by venturing hither: it is but 
an hour's walk from the harbor, and I can’t un- 
derstand what has detained him.” 

“Oh, the Governor is safe enough,” answer- 
ed Maguire, carelessly; ‘‘it is quite likely he 
has gone back the other way, which is a good 
long round.” 

“Then he must be in much better health than 
when I left him!” exclaimed Robert. 

Maguire returned no answer. 

They had come in sight of a knot of men 
lounging and loafing in the sunshine at the 
entrance of the village, looking certainly idle 
enough, but not so happy as idleness was wont 
to make them. Perhaps they had been to blame 
in the late disturbance, and regretted the part 
they had taken in it; but, at all events, Rob- 
ert observed the same subdued air, though in 
a somewhat mitigated degree, that he had no- 
ticed in the people at the harbor. At the sight 
of Chesney they rose and ran to meet him. 
From the southerly position of their settlement, 
they had been unable, as he had foreseen, to 
perceive the approach of the sloop, and its ar- 
rival was unknown to them. 

Having answered their questions, Robert in- 
quired, in his turn, whether ‘‘ the Governor,” as 
Kavanagh was gravely termed, was in the vil- 
lage. 

“No, indeed,” said they. ‘‘ Why, he has been 
ill for weeks,” 











Robert turned to Maguire in blank astonish- 
ment. 

‘That's so,” said the latter, coolly; ‘I'll tell 
you all about it when we get within-doors.” 

‘The wooden house which had been set apart 
for Robert's residence wes the only one in New 
‘Town to which that phrase “* within-doors” could 
have been applied ; and since such of the people 
as had not at once started for the harbor on the 
news of the sloop’s arrival were now crowding 
about him and his companion, they hastened to 
take advantage of the privacy it afforded. It 
was but a two-roomed cabin, yet it was very 
neatly and even comfortably furnished in sea 
fashion, thanks to Kavanagh's long purse and 
the acquiescence of the captain of the Star ; 
but, for the moment, Robert was far too indig- 
nant to observe this evidence of his patron’s 
kindness, and could think only of the deception 
that had been practiced on himself. 

** And, now we are alone, Mr. Maguire,” ex- 
claimed he, impatiently, ‘‘be so good as to ex- 
plain to me for what reason I have thus been 
made a fool of; or is it for the mere pleasmve 
that you may chance to take in telling a lie?” 

“Sit down, my good Sir,” said Maguire, qui- 
etly, himself taking a chair, ‘for to tell you all 
will be a long story. I have told you a lie, no 
doubt ; but that is because, from the experience 
I have had of you, I did not think you strong 
enough to bear the truth. I have sounded you 
during our late voyage together a dozen times, 
and though yéu have doubtless done credit to 
your teaching (against which I have nothing to 
say, except that it doesn’t suit my views). the re- 
sult has been in every case disappointment. You 
have no ambition, you have no sense of inde- 
pendence, and you can only think in a groove. 
Yes, lad; you have sense and spirit, and had 
you shown a disposition to back me in a mat- 
ter to which there is now no need to allude, we 
might all, instead of ending our days on this 
beggarly island, have had all this side of the 
world to choose from, and a good ship of our 
own to take us whither we would.” 

“You rascal, I believe you would have had us 
all turn pirates !” exclaimed Robert, striking the 
table with his hand. 

“‘ Perhaps,” answered Maguire, coolly. ‘‘ But 
wishes unfulfilled are not crimes, I believe, at 
least in this life, though some good folks have 
affixed a penalty to them in the next. You 
are, I see, recalling to your mind the delicate 
hints that I used to drop upon this subject, my 
endeavors to make myself agreeable to the poor 
fools below stairs, the disfavor with which the 
gallant captain of late regarded me, and other 
little matters. But let us not waste time either 
on regrets or self-congratulations. The point is 
that here we are, and we are not pirates.” 

“* Nay,” answered Robert, firmly, ‘‘the point 
is rather that however you might have succeeded 
in imposing upon your own poor ignorant peo- 
ple, you would not have gained a man with a 
head on his shoulders or a heart in his breast 
to join in so mad and atrocious a scheme. No 
one of them, in the first place, would have moved 
a finger without their master’s bidding ; and you 
will never persuade me that a gentleman like 
Mr. Kavanagh, however imprudent and mis- 
guided, would have consented to become a thief 
and a murderer—” 

‘*One moment,” interposed Maguire, laying 
his finger on Robert’s arm: ‘‘ by a most singu- 
lar and unusual accident to have occurred during 
a flight of virtuous eloquence, you have chanced 
to hit the nail on the head with your sledge-ham- 
mer. What would you say if I was to let you 
know that Mr. Kavanagh is a murderer al- 
ready?” 

“T should say that you ‘are a Liar, and in 
point of fuct I do say it,” answered Robert, 
hotly. 

“*Very good ; that shows your spirit. There 
have indeed been days—and not so long ago— 
when I would have shot a man dead for saying 
less; but let that pass. I want to come to an 
understanding with you, my lad, and not to quar- 
rel; and, besides, it is your very pluck that makes 
me wish, I don’t say for your friendship, lest it 
should offend you, but your alliance. I must 
still request you to listen to me, even though 
you may disbelieve my assertions ; but the proofs 
of what I say shall be forth-coming before you 
leave this room, Mr. Frank Kavanagh had, as 
you know, a younger brother, Louis; they were 
born of the same mother, but under circumstances 
that made the younger the heir and the elder 
penniless. Mr. Kavanagh senior did not mar- 
ry his wife until after Frank’s birth, whereby 
the boy was rendered illegitimate, though only a 
few persons were aware of the fact, either at that 
time or afterward, The old man liked Frank 
best, as indeed did every body; though wild and 
impulsive, he was generous and warm-hearted ; 
and even the political scrapes he got into (which 
were very serious) seemed in his father’s eyes, 
who sympathized with their objects, but the re- 
sult of youthful enthusiasm. ‘To the tenants of 
the estate they endeared him, and even from 
Louis they never received any direct discour- 
agement (although he held aloof from them) un- 
til after the old man’s death. It was not tilt 
long after Frank had grown up that his father 
revealed to him the fact of his illegitimacy, and 
I dare say the revelation did not help to sober 
him, or to heal the disagreements which already 
existed between his better-fortuned brother and 
himself. Of these latter, however, the old man 
was not very cognizant, or, at all events, at- 
tached to them less importance than they de- 
served. However his sons might differ in poli- 
tics, he thought they would be loyal to one an- 
other ; and especially that Louis, who was always 
full of professions of duty and principle, would 
take care to see his wishes carried out with re- 
spect to Frank after his own death, just as if 
they had the force of law. He could, indeed, 
have left his eldest son provided for in his will, 
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but not without the exposure of the shame of his 
dead mother; so in the presence of both his 
sons, and with Frank’s full consent, he stated 
how he desired them to share his property. His 
English estate of Falston, which was much larger 
than that he possessed in Ireland, he gave to 
Louis, who disliked the latter country, to which, 
on the other hand, his brother was devoted. To 
make up for this unequal distribution, and also 
because he foresaw that Frank’s revolutionary 
tendencies might one day cause him to need 
ready money wherewith to make himself a 
home in the New World, he left him a large 
sum (which he always kept by him in notes at 
Falston for the very purpose to which it was 
afterward applied), as well as the estate in Tip- 
perary. Louis promised solemnly that this ar- 
rangement should hold good after his father’s 
death, just as if it had been so devised by will; 
and so the brothers parted company, never, I be- 
lieve, to meet again but once: Frank to recom- 
mence his desultory existence, made up of at- 
tempts at art, attempts at politics—assisted in 
the latter by the devotion of such poor tools as 
you see here. Frank Kavanagh was honest; 
his people were faitltful, but they could not dis- 
cover the way to the moon. Moreover, there 
were some people who objected even to the ex- 
periment being tried. His plots, harmless to 
the government against which they were direct- 
ed, were dangerous to himself: he had to use 
disguises, aliases, and houses that had _back- 
doors to them, while Louis lived with his fa- 
ther at Falston Hall, a model son, with an eye 
to the county magistracy. When the old man 
died Frank was in hiding, and, as Louis pre- 
tended, could not, therefore, be communicated 
with ; but, at all events, the first hint he received 
of the fact was from the stoppage of his own al- 
lowance, followed by the information that his 
brother had taken possession of the whole pater- 
nal estate, as he had undoubtedly a legal right to 
do. On the same evening Frank Kavanagh, with 
Murphy, rode down from town to Falston Hall. 
What happened there I can pretty well guess; 
but if you like to see the account of it as written 
by the penny-a-liners, here it is.” Maguire drew 
a newspaper from his breast pocket, and threw it 
across thetable. ‘‘‘ The murder at Falston Hall’ 
is what they call it, you see.” 

**T see,” gasped Robert, looking from that 
ghastly heading to the date of the newspaper, 
which was the same as that on which he had 
visited Herne Street. Oh, why, when Denton 
had offered it to him then, had he declined to 
read it? 

“‘How you could be ignorant of what had 
taken place,” continued Maguire, ‘‘ was always 
a marvel to me; for if you had missed the pa- 
pers, yet, being in town, ‘how could you have 
helped reading this, which was on every blank 
wall in London ?” 

From the same pocket he took out a handbill, 
and spread it out upon the table: 

“£20! REWARD.—The above reward will be 
paid for the apprehension of Frank 

Kavan: with the Willful Murder of his 

brother, Louis Kavanagh, of Falston Hall, Esquire.” 


Jt was the same notice which had been pasted 
opposite to Robert’s window at Mulvaney’s, but 
of which he had only read the first two words 
when it was torn down by Murphy. Now the 
whole truth flashed upon him. ‘The broad-sheet 
seller of the previous night had proclaimed the 
full particulars, though the widow and. he in the 
smoke-room had caught them but indistinctly : 
he had missed the name, and had taken for 
suicide what without doubt had been fratricide. 
Murphy had prevented his going out to buy the 
broad-sheet, and had invented an excuse for not 
obtaining it himself, in order to conceal the ter- 
rible truth. With Robert, who had had the en- 
counter with the patrol in his mind, and had no 
suspicion of any other catastrophe, he had suc- 
ceeded, even after the former had seen the hand- 
bill, since he set that down to the same account 
but the widow he had been unable to deceive, 
and hence their quarrel especting Kavanagh. 
She had been blind to his failings, tender to his 
faults, but she could not, like his faithful hench- 
man, excuse his crimes. ‘‘I don’t wish to see 
him, Murphy,” she had said, when he had spoken 
of the young master’s wishing her farewell, 
“either here or elsewhere, but least of all under 
my own roof.” And the reason was now only 
too evident—she had shrunk from taking his 
blood-stained hand in hers. From the moment 
she knew that he had taken his brother's life all 
regard for him had died out in her, or only just 
so much remained as prevented her from pro- 
claiming his crime. To Robert she had main- 
tained an icy silence, the coldness of which had 
not escaped his notice, though he had never 
guessed its cause. 
[ro BE CONTINUED.) 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own Corresponpent. ] 
The CRT EEE CE SS A Spurgeon on 


““INHE dead,” it is said, ‘‘can tell no tales,” 

and perhaps it was to this proverb that 
the captain of the vessel which ran down the 
Northfleet trusted when he steamed away from 
the destruction he had wrought, regardless, like 
the gods in Tennyson’s Lotos-LKaters, of ‘‘sink- 
ing ship and praying hands;” yet the offender 
has been discovered, it seems, in one Felipe 
Berrute, a Spaniard, in command of the steamer 
Murillo, one of a line which regulazly piies be- 
tween this country and the Spanish peninsula. 
The telegraph was employed both by her owners 
and those who wished to bring her to justice, 
and at Lisbon, where she was due, she was 
“*wired” to go on “‘if in collision” at once, and 
without discharging cargo, to Cadiz: which she 
did, yet not before those warned to watch for 












her had observed her to be ‘‘fresh painted on 
the starboard bow, to water-line, with indenta- 
tion near her anchor.” It is feared that, since 
she belongs to Spanish owners, no steps can be 
taken against her, unless she again ventures into 
English waters. Cousin Jonathan in such a 
case would probably send an iron-clad with or- 
ders ‘‘to see about it,” but I fear that will not 
be done in this case. ‘* Cedunt arma toge” is 
our present motto, and all our fighting is done 
in our law courts. 

This reflection reminds me that the claimant 
to the ichborne estates and his friend Mr. 
Skipworth have ‘‘ got it hot” for their attempts 
to prejudice the public mind in the former's fa- 
vor. ‘‘Sir Roger” has had to give security to 
the amount of £1000 that he will not so offend 
again, and Mr. Skipworth is find £500, and is 
to be imprisoned for three months. The evi- 
dence brought forward concerning this gentle- 
man shows that the race of Justice Shallow (for 
he is a county magistrate) is by no means ex- 
tinct. It seems he has written to the Queen en- 
treating her ‘‘to see justice done” to his little 
innocent; and in a pamphlet addressed ‘‘ to the 
people of England,” on the same vital subject, 
proves that there was collusion between the 
counsel for the complainant and that of the de- 
fendant, on the ground that he ‘‘saw the Attor- 
ney-General with his arm round Sergeant Ballan- 
tyne’s neck.” The roars of laughter with which 
this and similar extracts were received by the 
crowded court moved not the dull but conscien- 
tious Skipworth in the least, and he went to jail 
appealing from the authority of the judicial bench 
to ‘‘the protection of his Lord and his God.” 
The claimant, as you may conjecture, showed a 
very different sort of fight, and was, as usual, 
imperturbably audacious. When Mr. Justice 
Blackburn addressed him with, ‘‘ And now as 
to you, Orton, or Castro, or Tichborne,” the 
air with which he interrupted him with his calm 
“Tichborne, my lord,” is said to have been in- 
imitable. However, he may now no longer hold 
meetings in his own favor at thirty guineas a 
night (for which he has been “‘ farmed” by a li- 
censed victualer), but confines himself to appeal- 
ing to a generous and gullible public per adver- 
tisement only. 

Having had to speak so much of deceased per- 
sonages in my recent Gossips, I purposely did not 
give the death of Professor Sedgewick the place 
which it deserved as the first topic of the present 
week. That world-famous geologist died at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, on Monday last (January 
27), at the age of eighty-seven, and in the same 
rooms, as I believe, which he had occupied as a 
fellow of that society for more than sixty years. 
He was of a very genial nature, and a rough but 
kindly humorist. It is related of him that hav- 
ing cause to suspect his bed-maker—as the old 
women who attend our collegians are called—of 
stealing his tea, he placed one pound in his caddy 
as usual, and another in a secret place, helping 
himself only from the latter store. When the 
offender came to the professor, as usual, to say 
that his tea was gone, he laughed good-humored- 
ly, and said, “‘ Why, my good woman, your tea” 
(that is, the tea he had suffered her to purloin 
as usual) ‘*has not lasted so long as mine has,” 
and triumphantly produced his secret store. 
On another’ occasion this lady, or perhaps her 
granddaughter, had taken upon herself in the 
long vacation to have his chairs, which were in 
a sad state of disrepair, cane-bottomed, instead 
of stuffed as before. ‘‘No,” said this scientific 
old gentleman: ‘‘I am growing an old man, 
madam, and I am not going to the grave with 
hexagons imprinted on me.” In Professor 
Sedgewick Cambridge has lost its best-known 
figure, and science one of its ancient beacons, 
which had, however, outlived its fire. 

Mr. Spurgeon has come home from his tour 
abroad, and has given a lecture at his ‘‘ ‘Taberna- 
cle” upon what he saw in Italy, which has driven 
the art world, and, indeed, polite society generally, 
almost into hysterics. Because he is vulgar and 
ignorant, as he certainly is, compared with any 
““snowy-banded, delicate-handed” priest of the 
Established Church, the world of fashion and 
learning despise Mr. Spurgeon, and yet are very 
angry with him for the personal influence he ex- 
erts over his own people—who are numerous and 
wealthy, if not of a high social standing. The 
truth is, I believe, that no other living preacher 
has ever drawn together such enormous audiences 
during such a length of time, nor does his popu- 
larity appear to be at all upon the wane. He 
differs from the majority of the conventional 
clergy by boldly grappling with the particular 
sins of the flock he is addressing; instead of 
doing vague battle with “the infidel” (not pres- 
ent), or attacking the Pope, I have heard him 
say to his own people (who are mostly in the re- 
tail line, and very pious), ‘‘ When I mention 
Mammon, mind you, I don’t speak of millionaires, 
and such-like, but of your pettifogging, grasping 
shop-keeper, who is as likely as not to invite one 
into his back parlor to come and pray with him, 
while he is all the while sanding the sugar.” 

Again, when Spurgeon had that dispute with 
the deacons of his own chapel which caused him 
to migrate to the Tabernacle, he reminded his 
congregation that it was written in the Scripture, 
“*Resist the devil and he will flee from you,” 
but ‘‘let me tell you, if you resist a deacon he 
will fly at you, for such has been my case.” 
Since, then, this gentleman does not consult the 
sensibilities of his own flock, it is not very likely 
that he should pay much respect to the dictum 
of the critics, or of the admirers of theological 
high art. He states it to be his conviction that 
after walking throngh some twenty miles of pic- 
tures ‘one seems not to want to visit any more 
picture-galleries.” He was ‘unable to say what 
the Virgin Mary’s countenance was like, but he 
had seen her as a Frenchwoman, a Dutchwom- 
an, a German, and an Italian, and lastly he had 
seen her as black as soot.” 








In the Coliseum he and his friends sang 
hymns, and he preached a sermon in it, a fact 
which seems to have given him greater satisfac- 
tion than the pictures. Altogether, Mr. Spur- 
geon has drawn down upon himself a torrent of 
abuse from all the organs of civilization, which 
affects him as much as a shower affects a duck— 
that is, he rather likes it; and upon my word, 
to a man who knows the art critics and the 
world of refinement generally, it is pleasant to 
hear Mr. Spurgeon speak his mind. 

Speaking of high art, our loan exhibition of 
the old masters this year is by no means so good 
as its predecessors. In particular, there are one 
or two paintings by ‘‘the greatest master that 
ever lived,” as some call him, Velasquez, which 
would seem to an untutored eye to be not a very 
munificent gift to a hotel-keeper as a sign for 
his establishment. ‘There is one labeled Con- 
stable also, concerning which a gentleman named 
Wainewright writes to the papers to say, “I 
beg to say that I painted that picture with my 
own hands.” About which, of course, there is a 
very pretty kettle of fish. 

R. Kemste, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ASHINGTON society is looking forward 

with eager interest to the grand finale of 
the season—the Inauguration Ball. A mam- 
moth building—325 feet in length and 150 in 
width—has been erected in Judiciary Square, in 
order to prevent the inconveniences so common 
in connection with a large ball. Every arrange- 
ment will be made for the accommodation of all 
guests. The hat and cloak rooms extend the 
whole length of the building, and also the sup- 
per-room, which will be open from the begin- 
ning to the close of the ball. The West Point, 
Naval Academy, and Marine bands will supply 
the music for the occasion, and the illumination 
and decoration of the room will be unusually 
magnificent. The indications are that there will 
bea grand display in Washington. About thirty 
different military organizations from various 
parts of the country will be present, as well as 
the West Point and naval cadets. The parades 
and drills, which constitute a part of the pro- 
gramme of the week, will add much to the in- 
terest of the occasion. There will probably be 
about seven thousand military in Washington, 
and there is a desire that there should be a gener- 
al review either on the 4th or the 5th of March. 





Considerable dissatisfaction has been felt be- 
cause letters not fully prepaid in passing 
through the United States mail have been 
charged at the office of delivery with double the 
deficient postage. The question having been 
referred to the Attorney-General, he has decided 
that letters not fully prepaid at the time of 
mailing should not be charged with double the 
deficient postage, but only with the actual bal- 
ance not prepaid. ‘7 





The usual eras alarm has come alittle ahead 
of its time. Peach-growing districts send out 
the news that peaches will be a scarce article 
this year. The report is received with stolid in- 
difference, 





Cases have been recently developed in Boston 
where working-women have been cruelly im- 
osed upon by the injustice of their employers. 
n view of facts brought to light, a meeting was 
convened in Boffin’s Bower for the purpose of 
devising some means of relieving working-wom- 
en from these hardships. A statement of indi- 
vidual cases was made by Miss Collins, and res- 
olutions were passed calling upon the public to 
refuse patronage to those who did not deal just- 
ly with their employées. 





Boston contributes one hundred and eighty 
families to the colony about to settle in the 
Neosho Valley, in Kansas. Seventy thousand 
acres of land are set apart to be occupied by 
new settlers, 





We are likely to think that in those parts of 
the country where the thermometer falls to 10° 
or 15° below zero there must be terrible suffer- 
ing. So, doubtless, there is in cases of special 
exposure. But where the atmosphere is dry, 
intense cold is far more endurable, and even 
pleasant, than a much higher temperature ac- 
companied by damp, raw east winds. A Quebec 
paper speaks of delicate women and children 
going out for their daily promenade when the 
thermometer marks 10°, 20°, and even 30° below 
zero without experiencing any injury or special 
discomfort. But penetrating east winds and the 
damp atmonphere arising from rapidly evaporat- 
ing snow chill one effectually. 

In Vienna a school has been opened to instruct 

irls in type-setting. There are about one hun- 
areal pupils, a teacher being assigned to every 
twenty. 





An experienced florist says that few house 
plants can endure the high, dry temperature of 
most of our living-rooms during the winter. 
The temperature should not be allowed, so far 
as the plants are concerned, to go above sixty- 
five in the daytime. The main thing to be con- 
sidered in keeping house plants in health is to 
secure an even, moist atmosphere, and freedom 
from dust. 





A lady of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, recently 
received by an expressman a box containing a 
set of costly furs. Supposing they were sent by 
some dealer for examination, she declined to re- 
ceive them, saying she had a similar set. As the 
story goes, she dreamed that night that her own 
furs had been stolen. Investigation proved that 
her furs were really gone. She sent to the ex- 

ress Office, obtained the box, and recognized 
fer own property. This seems to be a case of 
conscience, 





Foreign journals speak of a marriage of un- 
usual interest which lately was celebrated at 
Trieste, the parties being Mr. Arthur Sassoon, 
of London, and Mile, Louisa Eugenia Peru 
the belle of Trieste. In the middle of one o 
the magnificent saloons in the house of the 
bride’s uncle was placed a canopy of white silk, 
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under which stood the bride and bridegroom, 
with the rabbis, the choir behind, and the rela- 
tives to the number of one hundred and fifty all 
around. The bridegroom wore the white fringed 
scarf usual at prayer, and the men retained their 
hats, in imitation of the Eastern custom of coy- 
ering the head with the turban. The bride’s 
brothers held long tapers. The marriage cere- 
mony varied a little from the Oriental rite, some 
European usages being admitted. The whole 
service was in Hebrew. When the ceremony 
was over the company sat down to a magnifi- 
cent déeuner, such as might be given in Paris, 
and which was laid out in a splendid saloon of 
white and gold. Short and cordial speeches 
‘were made in English, French, Italian, and Ger- 
man. 

The bride’s dress was exquisite and simple. 
It consisted of a robe of white satin, with petits 
yolants of satin, and flounces of Valenciennes; a 
train of white moiré, with a guirlande of orange 
flowers all around it; a corsage of white satin, 
trimmed with Valenciennes and bouquets of 
orange flowers. She wore a crown of orange 
flowers, which fell behind like a garland amidst 
the dark curls clustering upon her shoulders, 
and a large tulle veil covered her from head to 
foot. The sole ornament was a riviére of dia- 
monds (her husband’s gift), and which could 
not have cost less than £10,000. The lovely, 
fresh young face looked almost too childish for 
its important necklace. The bride-maids wore 
pink and white. 





The Vienna Exposition is to receive a speci- 
men of the colored marble of California from 
a manufacturer of San Francisco. The block, 
which is one foot wide and eighteen inches 
long, is now on exhibition in that city. It 
weighs 275 pounds, and is of a beautiful tortoise- 
shell color. The colored marbles of California 
are of superior beauty, and are said to be pre- 
ferred by Italians to the marbles of their own 
country. It is sold by the pound in Italy, and 
used in veneering. 


A bill recently passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives authorizing a company, chartered by 
the State of New York, to lay a telegraphic ca- 
ble between America and Asia. The provision 
is made that the United States government shall 
furnish as many vessels as shall be required for 
laying the cable, and shall also make the neces- 
sary soundings. 





A burlesque history of Napoleon IIL, illus- 
trated with numerous plain and colored plates, 
is to be published in one hundred numbers, at 
ten centimes each. _ 





Medusa, as conceived by Miss Hosmer, the 
artist, is a character quite different from that 
presented By most modern sculptors. Instead 
of making the representation so repulsive with 
her writhing hair that no one can look upon it 
without horror, the figure has a fascinating 
beauty which seems to make it popular, for the 
artist has received many orders from all quarters 
for the head of Medusa. Miss Hosmer is still at 
Rome. 





It may not be generally known that the ole- 
ander, which is a favorite plant, is extremely 
poisonous. Instances are given in medical works 
of children who had eaten small fragments which 
had been clipped from the oleander, and the re- 
sult was very nearly fatal. When handled in a 
close room a certain bennmbing effect is often 
experienced. The United States Dispensatory 
states that the French eee y used the pow- 
dered bark of the oleander as a poison for rats. 





The Khedive of Egypt is about to send out a 
company of five thousand men to explore Africa. 
The ostensible object of the expedition is to go 
into that part of the country where Dr. Living- 
stone is supposed to be, and co-operate with him 
if he desires. Otherwise they will undertake to 
explore the country in hope of discovering some- 


thing new about the sources of the Nile. 





The Working-Women’s Protective Union, 
organized in 1863 and incorporated in 1868, was 
established to meet the great need which work- 
ing-women experienced of legal protection. 
Defrauded as they often were by heartless em- 
ployers, there existed no efficient means for 
their defense and redress. Through the instru- 
mentality of the managers of the union and their 
associates legal gentlemen have been employed 
to prosecute suits for unpaid labor, and to re- 
dress frauds and impositions, women have been 
assisted in their search for employment, em- 
ployers have been appealed to for shorter hours 
and more just payment, and the community 
has been urged to lend a helping hand to the 
working- woman in her life-struggles. More- 
over, the union has procured the enactment of 
a special law for the payment of wages due to 
working-women, coupled with punishment for 
those who willfully defraud them. Among the 
methods adopted by this association for the ben- 
efit of the working-woman is that of temporary 
loans. These loans have been made only to 
meet immediate and peculiar necessities—some- 
times ten cents for a breakfast, sometimes three 
or four dollars to get clothing from the pawn- 
broker, and sometimes a larger sum to aid in 
buying asewing-machine. These loans have ex- 
fended over a period of four years, and it is be- 
lieved by the treasurer that not a single cent 
has been lost in making them, though they were 
made without plies of any kind. 

No less than 2267 prosecutions have been made 
on behalf of working-women by the union. The 
larger portion of the sums recovered by le; 
roceanned has been in very small amounts, In 
some instances the working-woman’s savings of 
many years—her entire fortune, amounting to 
two or three hundred dollars—haye been recoy- 
ered, and in others it has been her thread-money 
—only twenty or thirty cents—out of which she 
had been shamefully cheated. In both cases, by 
the enforcement of regular legal proceedings, 
begun and carried through by the union at its 
own expense, and entirely without cost to work- 
ing-women, the sums due were obtained. 

he Working-Women’s Protective Union, lo- 
cated at 38 Bleecker Street, is supported by con- 
tributions from those interested in sustaining 
it. The expenses amount to about $3500 per 
year. A building fund is now in pro; , and. 
the board of directors hope eventually to se- 
cure such an endowment as will render it a per- 
manent and self-sustaining institution. 
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LIFE IN CHINA. 

A HONG-KONG CHAIR. 
STRANGER landing at Hong-Kong is at 
once known by the public chair coolies who 

surround him, and cut off his advance with a 
crescent of chairs on.the wharf. If the stranger 
be at all a timid person, he will conclude from 
the barrier of chairs drawn up in front, the wild 


gestures of the half-dressed, ferocious-looking | 


coolies, that in the interests of self-preservation 
he must at once either retire to the boat or con- 
sign himself to the care of the first chair-bear 
It may be, in spite of remonstrances, and be- 





So 
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LIFE IN CHINA—A HONG-KONG CHAIR. 


| fore he has time to reflect, he will find himself 
| in a sedan on the shoulders of two Chinamen, 
| who are bearing him off to the hotel. These 
sedan-chairs of Hong-Kong take the place of the 
cabs of European cities, and also of private con- 

ts who ean afford the 

id bearers who are 
The public chairs 
and bearers are licensed by government, each 
chair having attached to it a board bearing a 
| printed form of legal tariff. There are chair 
| stands in front of the places of public resort, and 
) at the wharfs and corners of the principal streets, 
| where the bearers keep a sharp look-out for prof- 








| 


itable customers, such as sailors from the men- 
of-war or merchant ships in the harbor, who, 
when they have a run ashore, spend a considera- 
ble portion of their pay in hiring a chair to carry 
them about for the day. 

The chair coolies make it their business to ob- 
tain a knowledge of the habits of the residents : 
a new-comer has only to be about a month in 
the place when his habits, his residence, and the 
houses which he is accustomed to visit will be 
so thoroughly known, that after a late dinner he 
has only to step into the first chair to assure his 
being set down before his own door without a 
word having been exchanged. Next morning 





i 





| his bearers of the previous night will appear just 
as he is going to office, to receive their hire from 
the boy in waiting. 


TRAVELING IN CHINA—MONGOLS GOING TO 
PEKIN. 


The traffic from Mongolia to Kalgan, through 
the Nankow Pass, always increases toward the 
end of the year. When the winter has fairly set 
in the Mongols come down from the steppes in 
great numbers, bearing supplies of frozen game 
and other produce for the markets in Pekin. 
They also supply the capital with sheep, pigs, 
and ponies, which they bring down in immense 


































































































TRAVELING IN CHINA—MONGOLS GOING 





TO PEKIN. 


Marcu 15, 1873.] 





herds from their distant pasture lands. Brick 
tea is sent in return to the Mongolian steppes, 
where it is not only used in great quantities, but 
forms the currency in Mongolia, and overland 
into Siberia. The illustration represents a Mon- 
gol family on its way to the capital, or rather to 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





“FIRST MATE” 


pas pretty picture depicts a feature in Lon- 
don river life which is fast fading awa: 
before the advance of modern civilization, witl 
its steamers and their crews of the masculine 
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the craft. And who would not aspire to the 
honor of commanding the Polly or the Nelly 
with the chance of having under his orders suc! 

a fascinating first mate as this! Not that she 
is a girl who would stand any nonsense. Ob- 
serve the muscularity of her arms. A snob who 
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the Mongol quarter of Pekin, situated at the rear 
of the British legation. It is curious there to 
observe the thoronghly nomadic tendencies of 
the race. They frequently hire houses of the 
Chinese, which they do not occupy, preferring 
to live in tents in the open court in front. 


" “FIRST 


gender. The slow-gliding, broad-beamed barges, 
with their copper-colored or saffron-tinted sails, 
that float lazily along the ‘Thames, usually have 
for their chief officer a buxom dame like the one 
represented in the engraving, and who assists 
her husband, father, or brothers in navigating 


MATE.” 


should offer any liberties wonld speedily find 
himself hors de combat, struggling in the muddy 
river. But observe also the tea equipage, the 
friendly jackdaw at her feet, and, above all, the 
tranquil smile of content on he: lip. Depend 
on it, she is a good girl, and if there be any 
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Tom Tug, plying at Blackfriars or Chelsea or 
serving on board a citizen steamer, on the look- 
out for a suitable helpmate, here is the fair one 
to serve his purpose. The scene, as above 
sketched, is laid on the Thames, and the barge 
has just been steered through Battersea Bridge. 








FEATHERS AND DOWN. 


HE principal feathers entering into com- 
merce in any quantity are those of the os- 


trich, vulture (so called), egret, osprey, cock, 
goose, swan, turkey, and peacock. The chief 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








downs are eider-down, goose-down, swan’s-down, 
and estridge or ostrich-down. ‘Ihe feathers and 
down of many other birds are used, but are of 
less importance. Crow-quills are in some slight 
demand for coiffures, and for etching and writ- 
ing. Goose-quills for writing have been largely 
superseded by the cheaper and now generally 
employed steel pen. 





THE TURQUOISE RING. 


By Bethune’s banks, in days of courtoisie, 
There lived a young and gallant chevalier; 

Save lance and charger brave no wealth had he, 
But served, like gentle knight, his mistress dear. 
er he cried, 

One morn in pride, 
“Brave news! Once more our barons bold uprear 
*Gainst England’s power their glorious banners fair! 


“Dear France’s right may God for aye maintain, 
And bless the knight who combats for his king! 
Whilst thou, my lady-love, shalt still retain 
In pledge of my fond faith this turquoise ring, 
Its azure blue 
Shall keep its hue 
With Hubert’s life; but should its brightness wane,” 
Weep for thine own true knight in battle slain.” 


Some gentle tears the lady shed, as o'er. 
The knight's cuirass her suow-white scarf she tied ; 
And on her flushing cheeks the tints she bore 
Of love’s fond grief and woman's nobler pride. 
Then bending low 
To saddle bow, 
He kissed her brow, and vowed his cry should be, 
“Sweet Lady Claire, for honor, love, and thee!” 


As down the forest glade at early dawn 
Her parting knight pricks on his gallant steed, 
His weeping dame still watches from the lawn, 
As fading form and footfalls faint recede, 
‘Till pennon light 
And plume snow-white 
No longer waving on the morning air, 
She looks to heaven and breathes her fondest prayer. 


Three years the Eastern ring shone pure and bright; 

Three years for honor, love, and lady fair 
Sir Hubert fought, till Haings came at night— 

Sad tidings trom the battle-field—to Claire. 

e knew too well 
What page could tell. 

“The ring! the fatal ring!” she, fainting, cried; 
Beheld the azure's fading hue, and died. 





(Continued from No. 9, page 140.) 
LONDON’S HEART. 
* By B. L. FARJEON, 


Avtucr oF “ BLADE-o’-Grass,” ‘‘ GRIF,” AND 
“JosHUA MARVEL.” 








CHAPTER XXXIX.—( Continued.) 
ALFRED'S LAST CHANCE. 


“Tr I thought you were deceiving me, Alf,” 
said Mr. Sheldrake, ‘I should know what to 
do.” 


«* What makes you speak in this way to me ?” 
Alfred mustered up sufficient courage to ask, 
**Tf you doubt me, try me.” 

“7 will. I was at your house to-day, as I 
have told you. I offered your grandfather as- 
sistance; he declined it. Both he and Lily were 
any thing but cordial tome. For the old man I 
don’t care one jot; but he influences Lily, and 
has power over her. She follows the cue he 
gives her. The old man said they wanted for 
nothing; that they had a friend, who had come 
forward at the nick of time—a friend, said that 
railway man’s little girl, that they all loved—old 
man, little girl, Lily, and all.” 

Mr. Sheldrake bit his lips at the remembrance 
of the blush which had come to Lily's cheek when 
Pollypod asked her if she didn’t love this friend. 

‘*Children talk all sorts of nonsense,” said Al- 
fred, ‘and Polly more than most children.” 

“Perhaps; but that isn’t the question just 
now. Who is this friend, this paragon, this 
model of goodness, that every body loves?” 

Alfred hesitated for one moment only. Felix 
had asked them, asa particular favor, not to men- 
tion his name as having befriended them, and 
they had given him the promise. But Alfred 
felt that to hesitate now, and to beat about the 
bush with Mr. Sheldrake in that gentleman's 


present humor, would be fatal to him. So he 
answered, 
“‘His name is Felix Creamwell. He is an 


old aqquaintance.” 

“T thought so; the same young cub who in- 
terrupted my conversation with Lily after we 
came from the theatre. What is the special 
tie that binds him to your people?” 

This direct questioning of Felix’s motive for 
befriending them staggered Alfred. It had nev- 
er occurred to him before; and with the sudden 
introduction of the subject came a glimpse of 
light—a new revelation—which enabled him but 
dimly at present to place a possibly correct con- 
struction on Lily's unhappiness. Policy impelled 
him to reply, 

‘Friendship for my grandfather, I suppose.” 

But he stammered over the words, and Mr. 
Sheldrake said, sharply, 

“You don’t seem quite certain as to his mo- 
tive, Alf.” 

**T know that there’s a great friendship be- 
tween him and my grandfather,” said Alfred, 
and with a fuller consciousness of what was at 
stake; ‘¢and although I have never asked my- 
self the question, I shonld say that what he has 
done has been prompted by friendship.” 

“*Not by love?” 

“Love for whom?” inquired Alfred, in his 
turn, with ready cunning. 

“* Well, let that pass,” replied Mr. Sheldrake, 
only too willing not to have his doubts confirmed. 
**T dare say I can make the account even be- 
tween us, if we ever come across each other. I 
know I can make it even with you. He has a 
motive, doubtless, and I don’t believe in disin- 
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terested friendship. Now we will come to our 
own business.” He took the papers which he 
had laid aside and looked over them. ‘‘ You 
know what these are?” 

‘*T see some of my bills among them.” 

** Accounts of money you owe me—dishonor- 
ed bills and other documents equally valuable. 
Here is a bill for sixty pounds, due last week, 
dishonored. I have had it noted, and have ob- 
tained judgment upon it.” 

‘*What for?” asked Alfred, trembling. 

“*So as to be ready for you,” said Mr. Shel- 
drake, coolly, ‘in case I find you are playing 
the double with me. It will be best for you to 
understand at once that I am in serious earnest. 
Miss Lizzie would not say many more uncivil 
things to me if she knew this. I suppose you 
couldn’t tell me how much you owe me.” 

**T haven’t kept an account.” 

“It being no business of yours. Well, I 
have, feeling interested in it, naturally; and 
what between me and Con Staveley, the debt 
is as near three hundred pounds as possible. Is 
it convenient to you to settle this small account ?” 

** You know it isn’t,” answered Alfred, with a 
groan; and added, entreatingly, ‘‘if you will ad- 
vance me what you promised for the City and 
Suburban, I shall be able to pay you a good 
lump after the race.” 

“* How if you lose ?” 

“T can't lose,” cried Alfred ; “I must win; I 
must. Even if I didn’t do what I am going to 
do—eyen if I trusted entirely to chance—luck 
must turn. You have told me so yourself a 
dozen times. But I don’t depend upon that.” 

** How much do you want?” 

“‘ Forty pounds ;” and Alfred twined his fin- 
gers nervously. Indeed, it seemed to him, as it 
had seemed a dozen times in the course of the 
year gone by, that the result was a certainty, if 
he had only the money to back his opinion. 
“Tf T can but once get clear,” he thought, not 
for the first time, ‘‘ I'll never back another horse 
as long as I live—never, never!” 

It was not his debt to Mr. Sheldrake that 
pressed so heavily upon him; there was a sharp- 
er and more terrible sword hanging over him, 

**What horses would you back for this mon- 
ey, Alf?” 

Alfred, encouraged by a tinge of the old cor- 
diality in Mr, Sheldrake’s tone, answered, confi- 
dently, 

“*Kingeraft and Xanthus. I would put ten 
pounds on Xanthus and twenty pounds on King- 
craft.” . 

‘“* And the other ten pounds ?” 

“*T want that to speculate with on the race- 
course on the day of the race.” 

‘* No,” said Mr. Sheldrake, in a decided tone, 
“T can’t consent to that. I shall give you no 
money in hand to play ducks and drakes with.” 

** Well, then, I will put it a// on Kingeraft 
and Xanthus—fifteen pounds on Xanthus and 
twenty-five on Kingcraft.” 

‘*What makes you fancy Kingeraft? Xan- 
thus I know is good—all the papers speak up for 
him.” 

‘* Didn’t Kingcraft win the Derby ?” cried Al- 
fred, excitedly. ‘‘I’m told that the horse has 
come back to his old form, and that he’s certain 
towin. A man told me who knows all about it. 
The stable has been keeping it dark, and they’re 
all going to put their money on. I shall be able 
to pay you every penny back, and I shall never 
know how to thank you enough. I've told Liz 
and Lily that no man ever had such a friend as 
you are to me, and I'll tell them again. Will 
you do it for me?” 

“Let me see. 
are—” 

“ Bifteen to one,” interposed Alfred, eagerly ; 
‘and six to one about Xanthus. I only back 
Xanthus to save myself. One or other is certain 
to pull off the race.” 

‘Very well; I'll give you the odds myself.” 

“You will! You are a trump, and no mis- 
take. How can I thank you! Are you making 
a book on the race?” 

‘* Yes, and it will be better for you that I 
should take the bet rather than any body else; 
for then,” he added, with a quiet chuckle, ‘‘ the 
money will be safe.” 

“*Yes, that it will,” said Alfred, in all sincer- 
ity. ‘Fifteen to one to twenty-five pounds— 
that will be three hundred and _ seventy-five 
pounds if I win on Kingcraft, and ninety pounds 
if Xanthus wins,” 

He felt as if he had the larger sum already in 
his pocket, and the despair which filled him but 
a few minutes since was swallowed up in the 
false hope. 

“T will send you the vouchers to-morrow, and 
now I want your voucher for this money that I 
am going to tend you.” 

Always willing enough to give his signature, 
Alfred waited, pen in hand, while Mr. Sheldrake 
drew up the paper. It was to the effect that 
Alfred had borrowed of him forty pounds with 
which he had backed two horses named for the 
City and Suburban Race, to be run at Epsom on 
‘Tuesday, 23d of April, and that he promised to 
pay back the money the Saturday after the race. 

Alfred read it carelessly, and remarked, as he 
signed it, 

“This is differently worded to any of the oth- 
er things I have signed.” 

“*T have a purpose in drawing it up in this 
way,” said Mr. Sheldrake, as he folded the paper 
and placed it in his pocket-book. ‘‘ ‘This docu- 
ment and the protested bills would be awkward 
things to take to your employers, Messrs. Tickle 
& Flint, in case you didn’t pay, or in case I 
found that you were playing me false, or in case 
of other contingencies I need not mention just 
now. It might induce them to make an imme- 
diate examination of the vouchers and books in 
your care. You are cashier there, I believe, 
Alf. A tempting thing is the handling of other 
people's money, Alf—a devilish tempting thing— 
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when one is in debt and wants to get rich too 
quick.” 

** What do you mean?” cried Alfred, with 
such terror in his face and in his voice that Liz- 
zie on the outside of the door was compelled to 
cling to the baluster for support. ‘‘ For God’s 
sake—” 

‘* Don’t agitate yourself, Alf,” interrupted Mr. 
Sheldrake, with a smile. ‘I am only putting an 
extreme case. I hope I may not be driven to 
such a course. It depends more on others than 
on yourself. And now I think our little confer- 
ence is ended. Any thing more to say? You 
shall have your vouchers to-morrow.” 

Lizzie glided down stairs noiselessly, and 
when, a few moments afterward, Mr. Sheldrake 
came down and shook hands with her, she ac- 
companied him to the gate and wished him 
good-by with a smile on her lips, although her 
hand was like ice in his grasp. 

**You’ve tamed that little devil, David,” he 
mused, as he walked along: “‘ she'll be twice as 
civil and polite the next time you meet her. 
Now, if Kingeraft pulls off the City and Subur- 
ban— Well, Con Staveley can give the odds. 
T'll tell Alfred that my book is full, and that, as 
I can’t lay any more, I got Con to take his 
bets. And Con Staveley needn’t pay if the 
horse wins.”” 

Lizzie went back to Alfred, and found him 
racked by despair one moment, buoyed up by 
hope another. She went up to him and kissed 
him, saying, cheerfully, 

**Am I not a good girl, Alf, for behaving so 
well to Mr. Sheldrake ?” 

“*Yes, dear Liz, you are; I wish I were as 
good.” 

‘* Nonsense, dear; you're not strong-minded, 
that’s all, And I don’t think you love me 
enough.” 

‘* You mustn't say that, Liz. I loveno other.” 

**T don’t think you do, Alf; but if you loved 
me as well as I love you, you would not keep 
secrets from me.” 

He looked at her with sudden alarm. 

“* Secrets, Liz! Who told you I had secrets ?” 

“My heart,” she replied, with a yearning 
look, and then, at sight of his troubled face, al- 
tered her tone as if she were schooling herself, 
and said, archly, ‘Girls are artful guessers. 
And I'm jealous.” 

Si Of whom ?” 

‘Of Mr. Sheldrake. You have been talking 
secrets with him up stairs ; and I have a-better 
right than he to share them with you. I hate 
that man!” she exclaimed, with flashing eyes. 
‘*There’s nothing mean that he wouldn't do; 
he has a false heart, and his smooth words can’t 
hide his bad thoughts. I saw in his face to-day 


what seems to be hidden from you. Oh, how I 
wish you had never known him !” 
“It's of no use wishing, Liz. Perhaps it will 


all turn out for the best. Don’t worry me, 
there’s a dear! I want cheering up badly.” 

He laid his head upon the table wearily ; his 
folly had made life very bitter to him. One of 
its sweetest blessings was his, and he had set it 
far below worthless things. As Lizzie’s arms 
stole tenderly round his neck, and as her sweet 
words fell upon his ears, he was conscious that 
he had never rightly appreciated her love. He 
thought now how happy his life might be if he 
had been contented and honest, and if he had 
not yielded to temptation. 

‘* Lizzie,” he said, with his face hidden, “I 
have not acted rightly to you. If I could com- 
mence over again—” 

“Nonsense, Alf,” she interposed, in as cheer- 
ful a tone as she could command, for his re- 
mark, with the meaning it conveyed, brought 
the tears to her eyes. ‘* I'll not allow you to 
speak like that. I should be satisfied if I could 
see you happier in your mind. You have some 
grief that you will not let me share, and that 
pains me. You seem to be frightened of some- 
thing that you can not see. I have noticed that 
you have often been unconscious of what is pass- 
ing, and seem to be listening— ‘There! as you 
are now!” 

He had risen to his feet with wild eyes, and 
was listening, with a terrible expression of fear 
in his face, to the sound of loud voices in the 
street. The speakers had stopped outside the 
house, and Alfred crept softly to the window. 
They passed away presently, and Alfred, with a 
sigh of relief, returned to Lizzie’s side. 

** What's the meaning of this, Alf?” she ask- 
ed, with a fainting heart. ‘‘I have a right to 
know. Tell me.” 

“* Not now,” he replied, taking her cold hand 
and placing it on his forehead. ‘I dare not. 
If you love me, don’t ask me questions. I have 
been foolish, and have not taken care of myself. 
It will be all right after next Tuesday, and we'll 
be happy again as we used to be. Come,” he 
cried, with an attempt at gayety, facing her with 
his hands on her shoulders, ‘‘if you want to do 
me good, wish me luck next Tuesday.” 

“*T wish you luck, dear, with all my heart.” 

“That's right, Liz; and when you go to bed 
pray that I may be lucky, my dear. For if I 
am, all this trouble will be over, and we'll com- 
mence a happy life—you and I and Lily. And 
we'll tell our secret then—our own secret, dear- 
est, that no one knows but you and me.” 

He drew her on his lap, and she laid her head 
upon his shoulder. Something in his words 
made him the consoler now. 

‘*Tt will have to be told soon, Alf dear, or it 
will tell itself,” she said, in a tone in which joy 
and pain were subtly mingled. 

“*T know it, darling; and I've been working 
and trying hard to get money for you and me 
and Lil, and bad fortune has pursued me so 
steadily that I have been driven almost mad. 
Ah, Liz, I love you! You'll see how I love you 
when all this trouble comes to an end. And it 
will come to an end now that you've wished me 
luck, and will pray for it,” 
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She pressed him in her arms, grateful for his 
calmer and tenderer mood. 

‘“May I say something to you, dear?” she 
asked. 

“* Any thing, darling: kiss me first.” 

She kissed him, and he said, softly, 

‘*What a pity it is that time will not stand 
still, isn’t it, Liz? Now, if we could be like this 
for a long, long time, what happiness it would 
be! I almost feel as if I should like to die now, 
with you in my arms. What is it you want to 
say, darling ?” 

‘*Something about Lily.” 

“Dear Lily! Go on.” 

“Have you noticed that Mr. Sheldrake has 
been paying her a great deal of attention ?” 

“*T think he likes her, Liz.” 

“You think! You know, you mean. But, 
Alf, if I had a sister that I loved as you love 
Lily, and who loved me as Lily loves you, I 
would rather see her in her grave than see her 
placed as Lily is now.” 

** Lizzie!” 

“‘T mean what I say, Alf, and you ought to 
have seen it more clearly before. “Do you be- 
lieve that Mr. Sheldrake has any honorable in- 
tentions in his open admiration for Lily ?” 

“IfI thought otherwise—" cried Alfred, hotly. 

‘‘What would you do?” interrupted Lizzie; 
‘‘what could you do, placed as you are with that 
man? He has been working for this, Alf dear, 
and you haven't seen it. So deep and true is 
Lily's love for you that if he were to say to her, 
‘I have your brother in my power, and I can 
bring misery and shame upon him, and will if 
you are cold to me!’—if he were to say this to 
Lily in his own bad way, and work upon her lov- 
ing heart in his own bad way—oh, Alfred, I 
could almost pray that some one would kill him! 
—if he were to do all this, as he may, I tremble 
to think what Lily would do.” 

‘*What would she do?” The words came 
faintly from a throat parched by remorse. 

**Can you ask, Alf? What would J do for 
you? ‘Tosecure your happiness is there any sac- 
rifice that I would not make? Lily's love for 
you, although it is the love of a sister, is not less 
strong than mine. But I have learned harder 
lessons than Lily has had to learn, and I should 
not be so easily led as she would be. A bad, 
calculating man, as Mr. Sheldrake is, could work 
upon such a simple nature as hers more easily 
than upon mine. I should be strong where she, 
through innocence and simplicity, would be weak. 
And when she felt, as she would feel, that any 
sacrifice of happiness which she would be called 
upon to make would be made to secure the hap- 
piness of a beloved brother—” 

“Stop, Lizzie!” cried Alfred, rising in his 
agitation, and turning from her. ‘‘Stop, for 
God’s sake! I have been blind!” 

Yes, he had been blind; and blindly had walk- 
ed, step by step, to the terrible abyss which lay 
before him now, deliberately taking with him a 
pure, devoted girl, whom, despite all his selfish- 
ness, he loved next in the world to Lizzie. All 
the sweet memories of his life, until he met Liz- 
zie, were of his sister, and he had conspired 
against her happiness. He was powerless now 
to undo the past, but he might atone for it. He 
silently swore that if he were fortunate on Tues- 
day he would become a better man. 

**T have something else to tell you, Alfred,” 
said Lizzie, after along pause. ‘‘ Lily isin love.” 

**In love! Ah, I see more clearly now, dear 
Lizzie. With Felix ?” 

“Yes. A happy life is before her, with that 
true man, if happily they come together.” 

“* And he?” 

** Loves her.” 

“Has he told you ?” 

**No; but there are things that need no tell- 
ing. We women know. He lias not spoken to 
her, because—because—” 

“*Go on, Lizzie.” 

“Because he sees what you have been blind 
to, and out of the nobleness of his heart will not 
add to her distress.” 

“*Tt would have been better for her,” groaned 
Alfred, ‘‘ and for you, if I had never been born.” 

“Nay,” remonstrated Lizzie, in a gentle, lov- 
ing tone, ‘‘ we must not repine: we must try to 
do better. Promise—and I will help you, with 
all my strength, and so will Lily and Felix—ah, 
you don’t know what a heart he has! And your 
grandfather, Alfred, that good old man—” 

“*T know what you would say about him, 
Lizzie. Iam punished enough already.” 

Indeed, he was very humble and _ repentant, 
and when he went home he knocked at his 
grandfather’s door. It was dusk, and they could 
but dimly see each other’s faces. 

“‘J have come to ask your forgiveness, Sir,” 
said Alfred. 

Old Wheels started to his feet in joyful agita- 
tion. He understood it all immediately. 

“*My dear boy,” he said, with a sob, taking 
Alfred’s hand. ‘‘Not another word; not an- 
other word !”” 

He pressed the young man to his heart and 
kissed him. Lily, hearing the voices, came into 
the passage. 

“Come here, Lily,” cried old Wheels. ‘*Come 
here, dear child!” 

Lily flew into the room, and after the joy that 
this glad meeting brought to them they settled 
down quietly, and talked and thought and hoped, 
while the evening shadows deepened. The ten- 
der movements she made toward Alfred and her 
grandfather, the expressions of exquisite happi- 
ness she uttered, almost unconsciously, every 
now and then, the loving caresses, the musical 
little laughs, the words, ‘Oh, I am so happy 
now! so happy!” that escaped again and again 
like music from her lips, delighted the old man. 

‘© We want Lizzie here,” said old Wheels, ten- 
derly. 

““And Felix,” thought Lily. This reunion 
seemed to bring Felix nearer to her. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
ON EPSOM DOWNS. 


“Pray that I may be lucky, my dear.” 

Alfred had spoken these words to Lizzie with 
fullest meaning. He did not ask for a wish—he 
asked for a prayer. He was not himself given 
to praying, but on this night before he went to 
bed he knelt at his bedside for the first time for 
many, many months, with a distinct devotional 
purpose in his mind, and prayed with all his 
mental might that Kingcraft, the horse he had 
backed, would win the City and Suburban race 
on the following ‘Tuesday. 

He remained at his devotions for fully a quarter 
of an hour, and had his grandfather seen him in 
his attitude of contrition, the old man would in- 
deed have been comforted. But during this 
guarter of an hour no entreaty for forgiveness 
of folly and crime passed Alfred’s lips. Re- 
morse he felt, but it was the remorse born of 
fear. Every form of prayer with which he had 
been familiar in childhood was unconsciously 
made subservient to his present purpose. His 
one prayerful thought shaped in silence by his 
lips was, ‘*1 pray with all my soul that King- 
craft may win the City and Suburban. Let 
Kingeraft win, O Lord! I pray that Kingeraft 
may win! Kingeraft! Kingcraft! Win the 
race! Win the race!” He transposed these 
words in a hundred different ways, and thought 
them with as much agonizing intensity as the 
most righteous saint could have done. When 
he rose to his feet he felt strengthened by the 
charm he had laid upon himself. He felt that 
nothing could prevent Kingeraft from winning ; 
and he already began to look ahead beyond the 
day when, with the money he would receive, he 
could set himself free, and begin again. Already 
his better resolutions were beginning to be weak- 
ened by the prospect of large gains easily ob- 
tained. He argued with himself as he had done 
scores of times before. There was no harm in 
betting ; there was only harm in losing. If 
there were any harm init, would the newspapers 
encourage it? It was reading the newspapers 
that first put the idea into his head; what fol- 
lowed had followed naturally. He had been 
unlucky, that was all. Well, luck would turn 
now. Why, here! he would prove that luck 
would turn. He did, as he had often done. 
Once again he wrote on separate pieces of paper 
the names of the horses that were likely to run 
in the race; he folded them up separately, and 
shook them in his hat; he shut his eyes, and 
patting his hand among the papers, fumbled 
with them until he selected one, He drew it 
forth and opened it. Kingceraft! There was a 
plain proof. How cou/d the horse lose after 
that? He laughed gleefully, and would not en- 
tertain the thought that he had purposely written 
the name of this horse on a larger piece of paper 
than the others, so that he might be sure of 
drawing out the one he wanted. He went to 
bed, and dreamed of the race. The whole of the 
familiar scene passed before him in his dream: 
he had staked a lot of money on Kingeraft, and 
he saw the horse sailing past the winner's post 
an easy winner, and found himself the winner of 
a thousand pounds. ‘‘ Why not?” he asked of 
himself as he awoke, exultant; ‘‘ why shouldn't 
I win a thousand pounds? If I could borrow 
money somehow, I could pay it back at once. 
No one would know, and we should all be happy.” 
He read the daily newspapers eagerly, and sucked 
fresh hope and renewed incentives from them. 
The papers said that Kingeraft was in blooming 
health; that the stable believed in him; that a 
fine jockey was to ride him to probable victory ; 
and that the public were backing him, Even, 
thought Alfred, in his endeavors to come to a 
fair conclusion, even if Kingeraft should by some 
strange and unaccountable chance not come in 
first, what horse was to beat him? For, not- 
withstanding the honest and upright manner in 
which the national sport is carried on, strange 
and unaccountable occurrences do sometimes 
occur, and roguery does occasionally triumph. 
‘Well, what horse would win if Kingcraft came 
in second instead of first? Xanthus, of course: 
Xanthus, the horse that was rising daily in pop- 
ular favor. Were not all the honest and disin- 
terested tribe of prophets and tipsters warning 
their miserable public to look after him? Said 
one, ‘‘Xanthus must not be lost sight of ;” said 
another, ‘‘Keep Xanthus on the right side;” 
said another, ‘‘Put a bit on Xanthus;” said 
another, a cautious prophet, who never allowed 
himself to be caught tripping, ‘‘ But—if—not- 
withstanding — nevertheless —such or such a 
thing occurred to Bertram—or if Pax is not 
what is represented—or if a mistake has been 
made in Marmora’s trial—or if Phosphorus gets 
off badly—or if Kingcraft has entirely lost his 
old form—or if, notwithstanding and neverthe- 
less, with half a dozen other horses—why, then, 
keep your eye on Xanthus; he may be danger- 
ous.” With what zest and animation did Alfred 
read the words of these inspiring writers! How 
attentively he studied their elegant English, and 
read their prophecies again and again!~ They 
all spoke well of Kingcraft, but none gave the 
horse as the absolute winner. Well, but was 
not Alfred as good a judge as any of them? 
Had not the secret been revealed to him, as it 
was to Daniel, in a night-vision? But the course 
of reading such worshipers as he go through is 
of an intensely distracting nature, and Alfred 
could not be blind to the fact that there were 
other horses that might have a chance. If he 
only had some money to back these horses, and 
to back Kingcraft and Xanthus to be first, sec- 
ond, or third in the race, winning would be an 
absolute certainty, beyond the possibility of 
doubt. On Saturday morning he rushed to the 
sporting papers, and read dozens of columns 
concerning the race. Some of the most respect- 
able and reputable of these papers gave Xanthus 
as the winner, coupling him, however, in most 








instances, with other horses. Alfred was tor- 
tured by doubt—now thinking this, now that, 
until his mind was in a whirl of bewilderment 
over the miserable affair. Other papers gave 
other horses as the certain winners. One said 
Pax or Bertram would win; another, Pax or 
Bridgewater; another, Bertram or Hector; and 
so on and so on; and Alfred had not backed 
one of these horses. If either of them won, he 
was ruined past redemption. But his favorite 
prophet had to speak yet—a prophet whose name 
was in every backer’s mouth. On Monday morn- 
ing this prophet would unbosom himself, and 
Alfred determined to wait till then before he 
decided his course of action. He went down 
by train to his office, and on Monday morning 
he read the deliverances of his favorite prophet 
as he sat in the railway carriage. The prophecy 
recorded with an appearance of satisfaction that 
backers of certain horses who had made their 
bets weeks ago had burned their fingers, as the 
horses they had backed would not run in the 
race. The horse named Pax, who held the posi- 
tion of first favorite, had been backed heavily in 
every part of the country by those connected 
with the stable. ‘Che owner, it was said, having 
played a waiting game with his horse, now in- 
tended to win a fortune with him. Alfred’s 
prophet declared he did not believe in Pax, al- 
though, after the usual fashion of prophets, he 
put in a saving clause in a few words which he 
could quote by-and-by, in proof of his own sagac- 
ity, in case the horse won. He pinned his faith, 
after much wavering, on Xanthus and Bertram, 
chiefly on the former, and in an elaborate and 
confusing summing up declared, in capital let- 
ters, that one of these must win, and that either 
Kingeraft or Marmora would be certain to be 
among the first three. Alfred was much excited 
by the hopes held out in this prophecy, and with 
some difficulty obtained from his employers leave 
of absence for the following day. He had not 
been too attentive to his duties lately, and his 
employers demurred at first, but he pleaded the 
fire that had taken place in Soho, and said that 
his sister and grandfather required his assistance 
to set their new home in order, ‘* You shall 
have no cause to complain of me after this,” he 
said, humbly, and received a reluctant assent to 
absent himself from his duties. He stopped at 
the office later than usual that evening, and was 
yery careful and painstaking in what he did. 
Early in the morning he was up and away. 
He had told Lizzie that he was going to the 
races, but had made her promise not to let any 
one know. Lily and old Wheels supposed he 
was going to his office as usual, and they stood 
at the window watching him with smiling faces. 
Lily kissed her hand’ to him as he looked back, 
and he waved his gayly toward the window, and 
smiled brightly. 

‘* A great change has come over him,” said 
old Wheels, thoughtfully, ‘‘ for the better, thank 
God. It makes you happier, Lily.” 

‘*Yes, dear, and you too. Things seem 
brighter and happier than they did a little while 
ago. He is coming back to us!” 

She ran down stairs, and old Wheels followed 
her. Alfred was at the door. 

**T’ve come back to give you another kiss,” 
he said; ‘‘you looked so pretty standing at the 
window, that I could not help it.” 

**Prettier than Lizzie?” she asked, saucily 
and affectionately. 

‘* As pretty, I do believe,” he replied, gayly, 
and shook hands with old Wheels, whose face, 
notwithstanding its kind expression, had a trace 
of seriousness in it. 

“‘Tsn’t he good?” asked Lily, as she and old 
Wheels stood at the gate. ‘Dear Alf! See! 
He’s running into Lizzie’s house, and Lizzie’s 
opening the door for him!” 

“‘T have had such nice dreams about you,” 
said Lizzie, as she stood in the passage with Al- 
fred’s arm around her. 

He laughed blithely, and took her face between 
his hands, and kissed her lips seven times. 

“* Because seven’s a lucky number, Liz,” he said. 

“Oh, that’s the reason!” she cried, with a 
little toss of her head. 

“*Yes,” he replied, merrily, ‘‘and not because I 
love you the least bitin the world. Here’s seven 
more—and seven more—three times seven.” 

And, the charm being complete, he pressed 
her in his arms again, and darted away. 

_ There was something more than idle meaning 
in his words ; in the excited state of his mind he 
was impelled to place an important construction 
upon every little incident that occurred. It was 
not merely an affectionate impulse that caused 
him to turn back and kiss Lily again. Some- 
thing seemed to whisper to him, “If you don’t 
go back you will be unlucky to-day;” and if he 
had resisted the impulse, he would have fretfully 
made that the cause of any ill luck that might 
befall him. In the same manner, he kissed 
Lizzie the number of times which seemed to him 
to bear the most fortunate significance. In this 
way he strove to make assurance doubly sure, 
and drew the most favorable auguries from his 
attention to these details, connecting them, with 
strange sophistry, with the great stake he was 
about to play. Once as he walked he passed 
under a ladder, and the thought occurring to him 
that it was an unlucky omen, he retraced his 
steps, so as to undo the evil consequences that 
might result from his act, and walked outside 
the ladder the second time, and congratulated 
himself upon his wisdom. When he was in the 
train that was to convey him to Epsom he bought 
the newspapers containing the last outpourings 
of his favorite prophet upon the City and Sub- 
urban race. an read a Somes account of the 
appearance of the course, of ‘‘ straggling gyps: 

emia wandering about,” of “ Rabie oe men ik 
the middle of the road, or leaning against the 
public-house corners, talking in quiet and almost 
solemn tones, which indicated that they were ab- 
sorbed in considerations much more important 





to them than racing—the means of living from 
hand to mouth, of which one sees so much on 
the turf.” He read how one individual ‘‘in the 
centre of these groups, foot-sore, wretched, rag- 
ged, and deplorable, had formerly been a tout in 
highly prosperous circumstances, and absolutely 
won close upon £1500 when Blair Athol won the 
Derby ;” and how this unfortunate man was ‘‘ ex- 
citing the compassion of his almost equally for- 
lorn companions by narrating how he had walked, 
or rather crawled, for weeks by road from Liv- 
erpool, as nigh starving as makes no matter.” 
He read how the mysterious horse known as 
Pax was conveyed to the scene of action in high 
state in a ‘private van drawn by four gray 
horses ;” and how his owner and backers, confi- 
dent of victory, declared, in racing phraseology, 
that the horse would “‘ walkin.” This and much 
more Alfred read, and then came to the kernel— 
the prophecy—which stated that Pax, Xanthus, 
Bertram, Kingeraft, or Phosphorus would be 
certain to win, and that of the five Xanthus, 
Bertram, and Kingcraft were the three upon 
which this wise prophet pinned his faith. Alfred 
looked round triumphantly, The carriage in 
which he was seated was crowded, and the occu- 
pants were reading the prophets’ predictions in 
the newspapers with avidity. Alfred, fingering 
some crisp bank-notes in his pocket, soon made 
up his mind as to his course of action. He had 
twenty new £5 bank-notes, and these he would 
judiciously invest upon all five of the horses 
named by his favorite prophet, backing them all 
to win and to be in the first three, in such pro- 
portions as to be certain to win. He took pencil 
and paper from his pocket, and made his calcu- 
lations: so much upon one horse, so much upon 
another, and so much upon the others, at the 
current odds. Against one of the horses named 
—Phosphorus—he could get as much as forty to 
one. He would put £20 upon this horse, so as 
to gain £800 if the horse won. He gloried at 
the thought of it! By the time the train reached 
Epsom he had made his calculations, and had 
determined so to invest that he could win from 
a hundred to nearly a thousand pounds. ‘‘ How 
happy I shall be to-night,” he thought, *‘ with 
the money in my pocket! I'll be at the office 
early in the morning to make every thing straight, 
and then—” ‘The perspective that stretched 
itself out in his imagination was too delightfully 
vague for words or distinct thought. It con- 
tained a hazy vista of delight, and in this he 
basked, and saw Lizzie and himself, and Lily 
and Felix perhaps, the happiest of the happy. 

It was a bright clear morning, and a fresh 
breeze was blowing over the Surrey Downs. 
Gypsies, beggars, thieves, sharpers, and others 
of that ilk were about and on the alert, and Al- 
fred moved briskly through them to the scene of 
action. Every species of rascildom was there 
represented, and the noble sport afforded a law- 
ful outlet for roguery in every shape—for rogu- 
ery in broadcloth as well as roguery in fustian. 
There was something hideous in the Babel of 
sound round the betting men, and every thing 
that was degrading in the features which present- 
ed themselves most prominently to the senses. 
The first race was a race between two horses, 
and was in no respects interesting. Alfred paid 
no attention to it, nor to the two races which fol- 
lowed. He was too busy “‘ getting his money 
on” for the great event of the day, which was the 
fourth on the card. He staked his money with 
men whom he considered to be good—that is, 
“sufficient,” as Shylock has it—and when the 
bell rang to announce the appearance of the 
horses on the course he had but five shillings 
left. But his pockets would soon be filled. His 
mind was thronged with intricate calculations as 
to how much he would win if this horse that he 
had backed came in first and that second, or that 
first and this second; as to how much he would 
win under the most favorable circumstances, sup- 
posing three of his horses came in first, second, 
and third. Indeed, he worked himself into a state 
of belief that it was certain two of his horses 
would be first and second; and if fortune favor- 
ed him out and out he would go home with twelve 
hundred pounds in his pocket. Losing was an 
impossibility. Ifa shadow of doubt intruded it- 
self he banished it instantly by a reference to his 
prophet. ‘Twelve hundred pounds! He parceled 
it out. So much to pay Mr. Sheldrake—so much 
to replace what he had ‘‘ borrowed” from the office 
—so much left. There they were! All the horses 
were out, and the course was clear. Such bright 
colorings of jockeys’ capsand jackets—such grand 
action from the beautiful creatures they bestrode 
—such confident smiles on some of the jockeys’ 
lips—such eager scrutinizing on the part of 
anxious investors. There was Kingcraft—there 
Xanthus—there Bertram—there Phosphorus— 
there Pax, that was to bring any thing but peace 
to those who believed in him. Alfred had no 
eyes for any others. On these his hopes and sal- 
vation were staked. Away they went—thirty of 
them in all—in a gay line to the starting-post ; 
and they pranced, and hung back or were held 
back by astute jockeys, or falsely started, for at 
least an hour. Alfred was ablaze with excite- 
ment, and was eating his heart away with impa- 
tience. Another false start—another—another, 
‘This torture of suspense was agonizing. At last 
they were off, and Alfred, craning forward, mut- 
tered the names of Lizzie and Lily for luck. 
Away they sailed over the hill to Tattenham 
Corner. In little more than two minutes the mile 
and a quarter was compassed, and there came 
in, first, Digby Grand; second, Lord Glasgow ; 
third, Hector. Not one of the prophet’s five 
horses was in the first three, and Alfred had not 
backed one of the winning horses for a penny. 
He put his hand to his forehead to clear away 
the mist; but it gathered upon him thicker and 
thicker. He could not distinguish a face in all 
the throng of persons around him. A man be- 
hind him placed his hand somewhat firmly on Al- 
fred’s shoulder, with the intentiou of passing him, 





“No, no!” cried Alfred, hoarsely, cowering 
down. But the man passed on, not heeding 
him, and Alfred, hiding his face as well as he 
could, slunk through the crowd to the rear of 
the race-course, bearing in his face and manner 
the air of a hunted animal, with death on his 
track. 

{To BE CONTINUED.) 





THE ETIQUETTE OF MOURNING. 


““INHE etiquette of mourning!” exclaims one 

of my-readers. ‘*‘ What can you mean? 
I do not see how a lady in deep mourning can be 
expected to observe the rules of etiquette at all.” 

No, dear madam, neither do I. All that so- 
ciety demands of a family in bereavement is a 
withdrawal for a time from the gayeties of the 
world—a step that would be prompted equally 
by one’s own feelings and as a matter of taste, 
and would require no code of etiquette to en- 
force it. It is not, therefore, to the bereaved 
ones that I offer a few hints upon social observ- 
ances, but to their circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances, 

How soon calls of condolence are to be made 
is, in this country, I think, an open question, and 
is generally decided by one’s inclination. French 
etiquette prescribes your card, with ‘‘Condolé- 
ances’ written upon it, to be left in person or de- 
livered by a servant, or at least sent through the 
post, the day after the announcement of the death. 
‘This fashion, if adopted here, would, I think, be 
found more agreeable for all parties than a per- 
sonal call, You have shown your sympathy, 
and been spared an interview which could not 
but be distressing both to yourself and the be- 
reayed ones. ‘These card-calls, however, should 
never be delayed beyond a week, and ought to 
be made within three days. 

I have known intimate friends to remain away 
a month, and sometimes even longer, and never 
manifest during that time the sympathy that 
they really felt in your bereavement. ‘* I did not 
think that you would care to see any one,” be- 
ing the excuse subsequently made: a very poor 
excuse, I think, and any lady well versed in eti- 
quette would, 1 am contident, feel it her duty to 
call and inquire after the sorrowing mother or 
orphan, whether she was admitted or not. 

“*T would have come sooner, but I never know 
what to say when making a visit of condolence,” 
is another and a weaker excuse, It is often in 
attempting to condole with you that your friends 
unconsciously increase your sorrow, every word 
of their well-intended sympathy only recalling 
what is lost, and renewing all the past agony. 

It is, I presume, very difficult for one to act. 
naturally when making a visit to mourners ; but 
if the slight embarrassment of the situation could 
be thrown aside, and the visitor could confine 
her expressions of sympathy to the fewest possi- 
ble words, or, better still, omit them entirely, a 
bereaved young mother would not anticipate see- 
ing her friends with such dread. Instinct quick- 
ly tells her that you feel with her in her sorrow 
for the loss of her baby, and a little conversation 
upon ordinary topics is much better for her health 
and spirits than the floods of tears, the woe-be- 
gone countenance, and frequent rémarks of *‘Just 
the way I lost mine,” in which ladies feel it their 
duty to indulge. 

Almost equally to be deprecated is that strain- 
ing to call up a ghastly smile, and the air of 
forced levity, with which some visitors endeavor 
to mask their nervousness and embarrassment, 
and which never deceives any one. If one can 
not act naturally, it is, I think, far better to re- 
main at home, for ghastly smiles or depressing 
sympathy are neither agreeable nor beneficial to 
a person whose nerves are already distraught 
from severe mental suffering. 

In our great metropolis the existence of a fam- 
ily in mourning is to all appearance partially for- 
gotten or overlooked by the gay circle in which 
they held a:pre-eminent position only one sea- 
son since. Why should they be dropped now in 
the time of their sorrow? When the first sacred 
hours and days are over, and the agonized tears 
can no longer flow, surely a few little marks of 
remembrance and attention from the outside 
world can not be amiss, and may be quite grate- 
ful. No one, I fancy, would ever think of send- 
ing you invitations for their entertainments while 
you are in deep mourning, unless among the 
purely intellectual circles, where forms of eti- 
quette are not scrupulously observed. ‘* Why 
should we send them cards?” Mrs. S— will 
say. ‘‘ Miss B. would surely not think of 
attending our party before she has left off crape 
collars!” No, I do not suppose she would ; 
but at the same time it is never pleasant to feel 
that you are forgotten ; and after the first shock 
of bereavement is over, and a slight interest in 
mundane affairs returns, as it must even to the 
saddest hearts, the receipt of cards for a ball or 
soirée may be quite an agreeable incident in the 
monotonous life of a mourner. Why they should 
not be sent as well here as abroad I can not im- 
agine. You still exist, although you do not 
mingle in society; and it is only a mark of re- 
spect from your friends to recollect your exist- 
ence by retaining your name upon their list of 
guests. No one, I am certain, but a very eco- 
nomical person would then say, They will not 
accept, and therefore we will not waste a card 
upon them.” - 

The same rule should; I think, be observed 
with New-Year's calls. Of course you do not 
receive if in the first year of your bereavement; 
but it would nevertheless be agreeable, when the 
dreary day is past, to look over the cards that 
have been left with kind inquiries. Often the 
excuse is made, ‘I did not call on New-Year's 
Day because I knew I should only find a card- 
basket.” Have our American gentlemen, then, 
so limited an idea of politeness, not to say gal- 
dantry, that they can not make a call of respect 
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even when they know they will not be admitted ? 
If it is too great an inconvenience to ring a bell 
and hand a card to the servant, I would then 
advise them to send New-Year’s cards through 
the post, and thus show that they have not to- 
tally overlooked their bereaved friends. 


One last word, It is the custom in this coun- 
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Marguerite could not see me. ‘‘ Curl papers!” 
I inwardly thought; then viva voce, ‘Take up 
my card: I think Miss Marguerite will see me 
in her room.” In a few moments a message was 
returned—Marguerite’s love, but her brother hay- 
ing been buried only the previons day, she did not 


feel able to see any one. I was then recovering 


try to trust to the newspapers to inform your | from a nervous fever, and had gone out, for the 


friends of your loss. Upon the Continent letters 
of invitation to the funeral are immediately print- 
ed and sent to all of one’s acquaintance—a cus- 
tom much preferable, I think, to a brief news- 
paper notice, which half of your friends may not 
chance to see. 
to call upon an intimate friend, whom I had not 
seen for a week or two. ‘The servant looked 
doubtful as she took my card, and feared Miss 


I well remember going last spring | 
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first time in a month, in quest of alittle cheerful 
company. Naturally enough, I had not read the 
“Deaths” in the Herald, and this abrupt an- 
nouncement of my dear friend’s loss was not 
tranquillizing. With regret did I then think of 
the black-edged billets de faire part in France, 
which prepare you in a degree for a shock before 
you open them and learn the sad truth. 
Cecinia CLEVELAND, 
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CARRIAGE DRESS. 


apes pretty dress has a demi-trained skirt of 
sage green gros grain, trimmed with a wide 
flounce of the material surmounted by a bias fold. 
Over-skirt, also trimmed with a flounce, draped 
on the sides with a large velyet rosette of a dark- 
er shade, and draped in a large pouf in the 
back. Tight gros grain basque with deep col- 
lar, trimmed with scalloped gros grain and vel- 
yet of a darker shade. Both basque and collar 
are open in the back. Bonnet of the darker 
shade of velvet, trimmed with gros grain folds 
to match the dress, a white feather, white lace, 
and a trailing spray of pink roses, buds, and 
leaves, The white lace barbes are tied loosely 
under the chin, 


VISITING TOILETTE, 





VISITING TOILETTE. 
Apas elegant visiting toilette is of myrtle 
green faille, bordered with black-fox fur. 
‘The skirt has a Spanish flounce, scantily gath- 
ered, and set on under a row of scallops, and a 
bias fold of the material. ‘The oyer-skirt is cut 
in deep vandykes, and caught up in a pouf be- 
hind. ‘The basque has Dolman sleeves, and is 
without postilion pleats, The basque, collar, and 
sleeves are edged with fur. A coat sleeve is set 
inside the flowing one. Rabagas bonnet of myr- 
tle green velvet, with a long rose-colored plume 
falling low in the nape of the neck, as shown by 
the illustration. Muff of myrtle velvet, bordered 
with black-fox fur. Lemon-colored kid gloves, 

Etruscan gold ear-rings with pendants. 
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ILS, GOTHS, VISIGOTHS, 'D ors, but of the payers over the paid. They as- | the ‘‘ Expulsion from Paradise.” Why, then the ] 
y V. ANDAL, oe RO. ME. 4M } sume a perfec: ht to enter every where, affect- | frescoes are on the ceiling! You did not see CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM. 
y oe aa ing that the treasures of Rome belong to the | them at the first glance, because your eyes are TH judgments of contemporaries on each oth- 
L has been lamented that degenerate Italy has | world, not to the Romans. Protestants do not | not set in your head like the eyes of a flat-fish. er are not always trustworthy. ‘The long- 
become only the hostelry of the world. “One | feel themselves under the restraint of respect for | But it is evident from the attitudes of the spec- | continued contempt for Bunyan and Defoe was 
would get some such impression in Rome, her | an alien religion, and behave just as they please | tators. What break-neck work! Stocks and | merely an ion of the ordinary feeling of the 
museums and palaces crowded with forestieri, | in the churches. In the Sistine Chapel the re- | pillory are nothing to it. They seldom or never | cultivated s toward any thing which was 
more English than Italian heard in the streets. | ligious atmosphere seems indeed absent. You | relieve the tension by looking at the Botticellis | identified with Grub Street; but it is curious tc 























































































































































































































































































































































































































GAULS, GOTHS, VISIGOTHS, AND VANDALS IN ROME—A SKETCH IN THE SISTINE CHAPEL UNDER MICHAEL ANGELO’S FRESCOES. 
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or less herds of barbarians invade her ev- t you stand on holy ground. No | or Peruginos below. Ladies are under some dis- observe the incapacity of such a man as Johnson 

auls there are among them, who sack andles are on the altar under advantage, chignons not allowing them to set the | to understand Gray rne, and the contempt 

y ts jewelry, its mosaics, its bron chael Angelo’s ‘‘Last Judgment.” Only the two | backs of their heads quite close to their shoul- | whi Va ressed for Johnson and Gold- 

and its photographs. Goths and Vandals « v ‘*Psallite Deo,” on the railing of the or- | ders. Some gentlemen, with more regard for vhi i ly believed that the poems 
there, who, to carry home a paltry souveni stra ga ices heard here | comfort than decorum, lie flat upon the benches. ined toimmortality. We find 
k to pi a mosaic floor in th Most likely there is | T' lance their op sses More con- ] lly palpable in the opinions 

One can detect in thi huge scaffolding i e dle, the perch of i y. And thisin a chapel! But the su- x sed. by the great poets at the beginning of 

y, not of conquer: ome painter copying the ‘Creation of Eye” or | pi one of adoration. this cofitury. Such, xample, is the appar- 
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ently sincere conviction of Byron that Rogers 
and Moore were the truest poets among his con- 
temporaries ; that Pope was the first of all En- 
glish, if not of all existing, poets; and that 
‘Wordsworth was nothing but a namby-pamby 
driveler. The school of Wordsworth and South- 
ey uttered judgments at least equally hasty in 
the opposite direction. Many odd instances of 
the degree in which prejudice can blind a man 
of genuine taste are to be found in the writings 
of their disciple, De Quincey. ‘To mention no 
other, he speaks of ‘‘ Mr. Goethe” as an immor- 
al and second-rate author, who owes his reputa- 
tion chiefly to the fact of his long life and his po- 
sition at the court of Weimar. With which we 
may compare Charles Lamb's decided preference 
of Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus to Goethe’s immortal 
Faust. Our grandchildren, it may be feared, 
will find equal reason for revising the judgments 
which now pass current among us. How, they 
will ask, could people be found to mistake the 
second-hand pedantry of. (we leave the name 
to be supplied according to the taste of our read- 
ers) for genuine inspiration, or to overlook the 
productions of the immortal Smith and Brown, 
which were then read only by the unlearned, or 
by some small circle of true believers ? 








ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Erururritu.—Your sacque can be made stylish by 
taking in the seams to fit more snugly. It should be 
slashed as formerly. Trim with thick repped silk, 
bias bands, and a fringe of crimped tape. White over 
dresses will be worn over black; white and colored 
Dlouse-waists with black silk skirts will also be re- 
tained. 

Covyont. Buurrs Sunscemen.—Get blue-gray or olive 
brown poplin or delaine for your spring traveling suit, 
and make with a redingote and kilt-pleated skirt by 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V. 

Prowrose.—Girls of sixteen wear their dress skirts 
to their ankles. Braid your hair in two plaits and 
wear it hanging. Send your undressed kid gloves to 
& scourer. 

Constant Rraper.—According to conyentional 
usage, the residents of a town should make the first 
call on a new-comer, and take the initiative in ex- 
pressing their desire for an acquaintance. Cireum- 
stance, however, is a higher law than conventionality, 
and your own instinct must tell you when it is proper 
to break through this custom. Dress plainly for church 
and for visits of condolence. Those who pay their de- 
votions in their gayest attire give rise to the suspicion 
that they have few other occasions on which to dis- 
play their plumage.—As for the significance of the 
turned corners of cards, we have answered the ques- 
tion so often that we must refer our readers henceforth 
to the files of the Bazar. 

A Sunsorusre.—We can not repeat instructions that 
have been published at the request of individual read- 
ers. In back numbers, which can be obtained at this 
office for ten cents each, you will find what you re- 
quire. Directions for knitting infants’ socks have fre- 
quently been given in our columns, and it is prepos- 
terous to expect us to print them anew in this place. 

8. A. L.—Make your white organdy with a demi-train, 
trimmed with wide side-pleated flounces, an apron- 
front over-skirt, looped behind with a white watered 
ribbon sash, and a puffed basque, open heart-shape, 
and edged with Valenciennes. 

Harrie,—Make your black silk with a basque, over- 
skirt, and flounced skirt. The blue silk should be a 
gray-blue shade, and made like your black one. 

Mary G.—The double-breasted redingote would look 
very stylish in Turkish toweling stuff. For a jaunty 
jacket use the double-breasted sacque pattern which 
forms part of a suit illustrated in Bazar No. 43, Vol. V. 

Quanpary.—A long basque or a very simple polo- 
naise with untrimmed skirt is the only suit you can 
make from fifteen yards of narrow silk. Would it not 
be better to make a house dress, with demi-train caught 
up behind in a puff by a sash, and wear with it a very 
simple basque ? 

Jasren.—Make your black alpaca with a double- 
breasted redingote, like that illustrated in Bazar No. 
46, Vol. V., and a short skirt with kilt pleating. In- 
stead of a polonaise for your black gros grain you will 
find a basque and over-skirt far more useful. Put a 
bias fold and lace on the upper garments, and flounces 
on the lower skirt. Put narrow lapping flounces on 
the front breadth of street suit, and two wide flounces 
behind. 

Contertep Reapver.—Make your Swiss muslin dress 
by description for an organdy dress given above to 
“SAL L” 

Janz L.—We can not obtain samples for you, but 
think they will be sent by most of the large furnishing 
houses on receipt of your address and stamped en- 
velope. 

FLonrence Y.—Your sample would look best trimmed 
with darker brown repped silk cut in bias bands, and 
as a facing for flounces of the same. Black cashmere 
sSacques are more stylish than silk sacques. Make 
your black lustre dress by hints given above to “ Jas- 
per.” Narrow gold bracelets are much worn. 

Sux A.—For your spring cashmere use the Loose Po- 
lonaisé Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No, 29, Vol. V. 
‘Trim with silk pipings of a darker shade, and have a 
silk sash to match. The sash should be very wide 
thick ribbon, or else silk doubled ; arrange it in loops 
on the left side, ' 

A. R. E.—Narrow stripes will be worn again, and the 
suit you suggest will be tasteful. Use fringe for trim- 
ming. Gauzes will scarcely be used on street suits. The 
white organdy dress described above to “S. A. L.” is 
suitable for a graduating dress in June. Braiding 
trims little boys’ trowsers and jackets very prettily. 


a 

A Sewrnc-Maonrse for a holiday present. Let us 
tell you how to get one, and what one to get. In the 
first place, to get a good one should be the aim, and, in 
the next place, to get it at as low a price as possible, 
and those in moderate circumstances frei juently want 
time to pay for it. ‘The machine that will just exactly 
fill all of these requirements is the New Under-Feed 
Wilson. It is in every way the best machine in use, 
simple, durable, perfect operating, and beautiful, and 
capable of doing every grade of Beary; fine, and orna- 
mental sewing ever done on a sewing-machine. It is 
sold for fifteen dollars less than all other first-class 
machines, which alone has placed it far in advance of 
every other machine in existence. You can pay for it 
in easy monthly payments that will not be felt from 
the income of the poorest. So that any man can have 
the pleasure of presenting to his wife on Christmas or 
New Year's the best Sewing-Machinein use. Salesroom 
at 107 Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in 
oe 5 ‘The Company want agents in country towns, 
—iCom., 








DIAMONDS. 
Tue curious story which has been published in the 
London papers since the report of the discovery of new 
and extensive Diamond fields in Arizona, about a mys- 
terious stranger, an American by his accent and ap- 
pearance, who some eighteen months ago entered the 
establishment of certain Diamond brokers in London, 
and there bought a quantity of Diamonds in the rough 
without inyestigating their weight or worth as sepa- 
rate stones, has, doubtless, suggested to many Dia- 
mond fanciers in this country, for the first time in 
their lives, the fact that Diamonds are not found ‘‘a 
splendor in the soil,” and betrayed, like the glow-worm, 
to the seeker by the brilliancy they emit. One who 
wanders, for example, into the establishment of Messrs. 
Sranr & Manovs, 22 John Street (up stairs), where 
Diamonds are studied as well as sold, will find it difi- 
cult to believe that these sparkling drops of crystal 
light have been evolved by human science and human 
skill from dull and crusted masses of matter in which 
only the experienced eye could detect the transparent, 
translucent, incomparable gems he beholds. The for- 
mation of the Diamond still remains a mystery to sci- 
ence, Its identity with other carboniferous bodies 
was indeed proved long ago by Lavoisier and Clouet. 
But this gives us no clue by which to reach a rational 
conclusion as to whether Diamonds are or are not 
likely to be found in any given locality. Diamond- 
mining, therefore, whether in Hindoostan, in the Bra- 
zila, in Borneo and the Eastern Archipelago, in Sibe- 
ria, in Australia, in Africa, is still an empirical enter- 
prise. Whether Diamonds are or are not to be found 
in Arizona, is a question which nothing but actual in- 
vestigation can determine. Should they be found there, 
we suspect that it will be easy to show that the specu- 
lations of theorists, whether in England or America, as 
to the effect of the new mines upon the value of the 
product, are as wild and as wide of any practical im- 
portance as are their speculations upon the probability 
or improbability of the discovery.—[Com.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





HAIR!!! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Between 47a and Great Jonrs Sts, 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GVODS in the City. 
Import and manufacture their own Goods, and Rrra, 
TueM at WHOLESALE Priors. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - —- 


Do. 22 do. do. 4 do, do - - - 600 
Do, 26 do. do. 4 do. do, - - $00 
Do. 82 do. do. 4 do. do. =* - -1000 


Shaw?’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Lon; Shige Curls, natural Curly— 
2-inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 28d Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods sent C. O. D., by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 





Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfe, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


SHOPPING | 


Of every description for Ladies romney executed b 

Mrs. ©... PARKER, 48 Sixth Ave., N.Y. City. Sen 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


Will make Ladies’ and Children's Boots and Shoes that 
have become zone and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to 
carry them, look just as as new. It will not rub 
off or smut when wet. ftens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale every where. 
F. BROWN & Co., Boston. 


LADIES’ FURS 
IN EVERY VARIETY; 


SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, {7293'3" 
LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 


Something entirely New. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 
Price in Felt, $2 00, $3 00, $4 00. 
“ & Chamois, $3 00, $4 00, $5 00, 

For married or single Ladies. In ordering please 
State which and size of bust. 

Sold by all Denar. and Ladies’ Furnishing Stores, 
and at 2140 Third Ave.; 218 Broadway; Broadway, 
cor. 29th St.; and at 7 Sixth Ave. 

Wuorrsave.—Chas, H. Crittenton, 7 Sixth Avenue; 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St. ; Fraser & Lee, 

Beekman St. ; G. S. Crawford & Co.,119 Fulton St. 
A. C, JACKSON, Manufacturer, 
No. 2140 Third Avenue, New York. 
Important to Ladies.—Through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
‘This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads thia. Notice.— 
Full particulars Will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M'CALL & Co., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


























WE ARE NOW OPENING 
A Most Attractive Stock of 


LADIES’ COSTUMES AND WRAPPINGS 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR, 
CONSISTING ENTIRELY OF 


Imp 


orted Goods. 


The stock will be VERY EXTENSIVE, embracing a much larger variety than at any previous 
time, and will be made up from the 


NEWEST AND MOST FASHIONABLE MATERIALS. 


Our arrangements are such as to exhibit 


SORE) ie AS EOS. ly INT @ Vise le, ES) 
at all times during the season, and on terms THE MOST FAVORABLE. 
‘An examination of our stock is solicited. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & Co., 


391 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





FASHIONS TRIPLE FAVORITE. 


LE PLUS NOUVELLE. 


Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1873, by A. Buz- 
perrx Surru, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D.C. 






































of Paris ingenuity! The above engraving 
sents tivo 


Vaterproof. 'HREE Entirely different 


justing one button. The original 
dark blue ladies’ cloth, trimm: 
braid. This pattern is also PARTICULA 


loned, the Polonaise or 
beautifully shaped wrapper, without ple: 


ble convenience. 
This Costume is ve 


elli 
adjust after completed, &c., &€. 





pleat, loop, and gather. 
All sizes, Pattern and CLOTH MODEL 
plete, ONE DOLLAR, see Premium bi 


somely trimmed, $25. SEND STAMP fo: 
CATA LOGUE of STYLES. 


which SHOWS every seam, pleat, gather, 
l&c., how to put the garment together b 
attern, and how it will look when comp! 
By the ‘use of our Cloth Models an 
an sew can FINISH the most di 


UIDES. 


Sample copy mailed for 25 cents. 


THE WORLD! 


By inclosing ONE DOLLAR and S 


please state WHICH. 
Address very plainly 


Sscrn’s Parrern Bazaar, 


P.O. Box 5055, 914 Broadway, 


ews of it. And there is still another, — 
iviz.: adraped apron front. It makes an elegan' 
Polonaise, a superb Redingote and a tasteful 


‘minute, even while walking! by simply ad- 
is made i 
with herculean| 


desirable for wash goods, because when unbut-is 
Redingote falls into ali 


gather, making it easy tolaundry. The traveler, 
specially the Voyager, will find it an indispense 
quires 5 yards waterproof. 

simple and eas: 
Elaborate instructions 
ing how to use each piece—how to drape and 
Besides this, i 
iwe inclose a CLOTH MODEL with each pat- 
tern, showing just how to put it together, and 
jhow it will look when completed—every seam, 


We furnish it “‘ READY MADE” in Linen o1 
Batiste, from $5 to $15, in English Waterproof, 
10 to $20, in any color of ladies’ cloth, hand 


We give a CLOTH MODEL with each pattern, 


person who 
cult garment 
$ easy as the plainest. They are PERFECTR 


SUBSCRIBE NOW for 
SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED 
PATTERN BAZAAR, 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
BEST AND CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN| 


PREMIUM. Every subscriber is en. 
+ titled to select Patterns to 
the value of ONE DOLLAR, FREE. 
BESIDES this premium, every copy o! 
the BAZAAR contains a** HALF-PRICEM 
CHECK,” which entitles the subscriber to 
select ONE pattern from EACH BOOK,) 
by sending the “Check,” with HLAILF of thei 
price—in MON E Y—of the pattern selected. 


to A. BURDETTE SMITH, you will be made a 
YEARLY SU BSCRIBER, andthe pat- 
ern of the above engraving, with a Cloth 
WLodel, will be mailed to you FREE! OR, 
if you prefer to select your premium after yo! 
receive the Bazaar, we will mail to you a receip 
for your subscription, and a ** PREMIU: 
ICOUPON,” which will entitle you to select 
patterns to the value of ONE dollar FREES} 
at any time. When you send your subscription,} 


A. BURDFTTE SMITH, 


epre- 
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com-#x 
elow.| 





Me 
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loop, 
the 
eted.| 
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N.Y.) 





ANSY SEEDS 


+ ted German 
the finest varieties in culti 


tion, 25 cts. 





| Direct from a celebra- 


grower, 
pkt. 5 


per. 3 


Spkts. $1. J.T. Surrn & Sons, Brentwood, N. H. 





P 





certain cure for Rheumatism, Neural 
all other Nervous Diseases. By mail 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. 


Circular of References. If samples are want 


Be. 


Mrs, C. C. THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave. 


press. GEO, SWEETSER, 120 Wall St., N, 





ATENT METALLIC SHIELDS— 


gia, and 
1 or ex- 








Send for 
close, 
Nl ¥IC 



































1873, 1873, 


NOTICE. 
OUR 


CELEBRATED 
BUFFALO 


TRADE MARK PAT 


BRANDS 
BLACK ALPACAS, 


BEAVER BRAND. 








SILK FINISHE 
Black Pure Mohairs 


ARE HANDSOMER THAN EVER 
FOR SPRING WEAR. 

These Beautiful Goods are sold by most or 
the leading Dry-Goods Retailers thronghout the Uni- 
ted States. 

¢a#- Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each piece, bearing a picture of the 
Buffalo, Otter, or Beaver. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 and 429 Broadway, 
305 Canal and 47 Howard Sts., 
New York. 
SOLE IMPORTERS. 


PATENT KID-FITTING 


SKELETON CORSET, 


= Recommended by Leading 
i Physicians. 


Should be worn by all la- 
dies who yalue health and 
comfort. They have been 

reatly improved, and the fit 

perfect. 





They are delightful 
For Summer Wear. 


To be found at all 
First-Class Retail Stores. 
Largest Organ Establishment in 


the World. 


7 Extensive Factories. 


J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A. 
THE CELEBRATED 


ESTEY COTTAGE ORGARS. 


The latest and best improvements. Every thing that 
is new and novel. The leading improvements in Or- 
gans were introduced first in this establishment. 


Established 1846. 
VD FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


14.5 3G 
Before buying send for our descriptive 


SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE. 


AZELL, BOWDITCH, 645 Wargen St., Boston, Mass. 
| ae . DAY 1 a fe® ‘Thirty new and 
(ji FOBAPENO 2 nee CO., Saco, Me. 


8 
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A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Have made large additions to their 


POPULAR STOCK OF 


5-FRAME ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BRUSSELS 
CARPETS, $1 7% per yard. 


ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
best quality, $1 25. 
ROYAL WILTONS, 
$2 50 and $2 75. 
FRENCH MOQUETTES, very handsome, only $250 
and $3. 
‘They will open a large assortment of the latest and 
choicest designs of 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CARPETINGS 
by the yard as well as in one piece, 
SUITABLE FOR EARLY SPRING BALKS. 
An immense stock of 
LINENS, SHEETINGS, DAMASK TABLE-CLOTHS, 
NAPKINS, &c., 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





A splendid assortment of 
SATIN DAMASKS, BROCATELLES, 
PLAIN SATINS, TAPESTRIES, 
PLAIN AND STRIPED TERRYS, 
As well as a great variety of elegant 
NOVELTIES FOR UPHOLSTERY PURPOSES, 
At prices unusually attractive. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0.'S 


EXPOSITION OF 
SPRING CARPETINGS. 


We have now open an unusually large assortment, in 
NEW DESIGNS and COLORINGS, of 
DUTCH AND SMYRNA CARPETS, 

In a Great Variety of Sizes, 

AUBUSSONS, 
AXMINSTERS, & 
MOQUETTES, 
In Drawing-Room Sizes, and Colored to Match the 
New Upholstery Shadings. 
ROYAL WILTONS, 
Manufactured specially to order for Dining-Rooms, 
Libraries, Halls, and Stairs. 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
A splendid assortment in New Parvate Parrerns. 
VELVETS and TAPESTRY, 
THREE-PLY and INGRAINS, 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS, 
And a full stock of 
DRUGGETS, RUGS, MATS, &., &c., 
ALL AT 
LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


LADIES’ TROUSSEAU “A” 


FOR $150. 


8 Muslin Chemises. 
3 Linen Sens 
1 Bridal Set (8 pieces) 
8 Pairs Muslin Drawers. 
Bay ee Linen 

8 Plain Cotton Skirts. 
8 Tucked “ Lal 
8 Muslin Night Dresses. 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses... 
8 Embr'd id 






















2 Corset Covers.... 
2 Dressing Sacques. 
1 Robe de Chambre................+ 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent by ex- 
press, C.O.D. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Directions for self- 
Measurement, together with list of articles in Trous- 
sean “B,” for $200, and “C,” for $250, sent by mail if 
desired. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 


(Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORK, < Broadway, cor. Grand St. 
(Grand St. cor. Chrystie St. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


WITH A 


NOVELTY PRESS, 


| ‘The best ever made for the purpose. 


Principal office 349-351 Federal, 
J and 152 Kneeland Streets, Boston. 
Branch office, 543 Broadway and 88 
Mercer Street, New York. 
W. Y. Epwarps js no | 
malo-or say peode io longer Agent for me or the 
BENJ, 0: WooDs, 
Manufacturer of Novelty and dealer in 
every description o1 
PRINTING MATERIAL. 


Send for NEW Illustrated C; ’ 
wanes vr ‘atalogue, with Agents’ 


eae eA aE 
Drankenness and Opium Habit. 

Dr. BEERS, 845 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 

eure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence, 













HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
t 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
KRETAILED AT IMPORTERS? PRICES. 

32 inches long, weight 3 oz., only/$9 00. 

32 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 

82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 

82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 
Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 

only $4 50, 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
rally curly. 
Size. 
Medium 













LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only: 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 





Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843.4 687 Broadway, near Amity St., 
New York City. 

Will send goods, C. 0. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. ¥ 

CORREO eae answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. Pleasemention Harper's Bazar when you write. 





A NEW STORY 


OLIVER OPTIC, 


ENTITLED 


A BRAVE BOY'S 
FORTUNE, 


In No. 281 of the 


New York 
Fireside 


Companion. 
Out Monday Next (March 34d.) 
For Sale by all News Dealers. 


TERMS—One Copy One Year.. 
Two Copies One Year. 





Address 
GEORGE MUNRO, New York Fireside Companion, 
84 BEEKMMN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 111 NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR YUTTING TOUKTHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SEPARATE tiKOK OF PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. ‘The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gown)........ SE eee iret cece © 87 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to6 years old) “ 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
years old)........+ etsy Sate Sige als .. 89 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
“ 

















skirt, and Fall Trained Skirt............ 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SU. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “ 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT...... teen cess ees “ 41 


DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT ue 
ree: SEOE ay See SUIT 

irl from. ears, ae 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BARQt 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTIE 
ING SUIT.. Sean 
VEST-POLONA’ 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked. 


with Grecian Bertha, T: Skil 
OMNCREIRD Seo ee nee 
ot 










DOLMAN MANT! 





Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 


TIGHT BASQUE, with Aj | skirt 
and Walkiig Skirts. rons oven we a4 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
atterns Will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 

or exchanged. 

In ordering, please oy the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure, Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price-List to 


GREAT WESTERN 








~_ PITTSBURGH, PA, ~ 

Double, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles,Shot 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind, for men or 
boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3-$300; Pistols, $1-$25. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
Active agents wanted, to canvass New York and the 
leading cities for “Santo Domingo, Past and Present; 
with a Glance at Hayti.” By Samuel Hazard. Profuse- 
ly illustrated. The subscriber has other Books, of a 
popular character, for agents. Call, or address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Parper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. 











The GurpE is now published QUARTERLY. 
25 cents pays for the year, four numbers, which 
is not half the cost. Those who afterward send 
money to the amount of Oxe Dollar or more for 
Seeds may also order Twenty-five Cents’ worth 
extra—the price paid for the Guide. 

The January Number is beautiful, giving plans 
for making Rural Homes, Designs for Dining 
Table Decorations, Window Gardens, 
&c., and containing a mass of information inval- 
uable to the lover of flowers.——One Hundred 
and Fifty pages, on fine tinted paper, some Five 
Hundred Engravings, and a superb Colored 
Plate and Chromo Cover.—The First Edi- 
tion of Two HUNDRED THOUSAND just printed 
in English and German, and ready to send out. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
GnossreLp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 
ist. That each pattern is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 
2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, a8 it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 
3d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 
4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. ‘The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

‘The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Jolinson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 887 Broadway. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING, 
942 BROADWAY. 
Send Stamp for Designs. 


$500,000 for Every body! 
2 

THIRD GRAND GIFT CONCERT in aid 
of Public Library of Ky., will be given in the 

reat Hall of Library Building at Louisville, Ky., on 

‘uesday, April 8, 1873, at which time Ten Thou- 
sand Cash Gifts, amounting to a grand total of 
$500,000, all cash, will be distributed by lot to 
ticket holders. Only’ 100,000 tickets, and large pro- 
poron already sold.or engaged. Two Concerts 














ave been given with complete success and every 
gift promptly paid. Whole tickets $10, halves $54 
quarters: $2 5b. 


For tickets or information, apply 
to Hon. Thos. E. Bramlette, Agent Tor 
Trustees Public Library of Ky., Library Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS 













‘The Best are the Cheapest.” esp 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. so 
EEA 

9 =: 
= Best 
ag 

Family Biz, - - gu50 Q Jza 
adie’ tiogeess tes oro PES?e 
By mail, prenaia, Send PO. Omer or nratt Boe 
AND TRAPS OF AMERICA. 10,000 


TRICK already ordered. It is the creates 
book of the age. Exposes, names, and describes every 
ees Hum! Pug, Swindler, and Cheat in America. 
‘early 1000 Swindlers Exposed. Tells all about the 
“sawdust” and ali orHER sWindles; all about 
“Rights,” “ Recipes,” and how Maine and Michigan 
Swindlers cheat the ‘public. All about “bogus” pa- 
premiums, and “framed” engravings. 100 pages, 


Piienulid illustrated cover. Price only 25.cts.; Sfor $1, 
Sent prepaid by Hunter & Co., Pubs., Hinsdale, N. H. 


THE ALBERT TOILET SOAPS 


—~ AREPURE AND THEIR ~ 
a8) ae RACE es 


ALFRED SAVAGE & SON, Montreal; or 
D. FINLEY, Rouse’s Point. 


HAVE YOU SEEN the Newand 
Wonderful Method of Showing 
Ghosts in every Man’s House 
without the aid ofa medium? Innocent 
Amusement for the Home Circle. The 
great demand for this development of 
Optical Science shows it to be ONE OF THR 
Wonpers oF THE AGB! Sent post-paid for 50 cts., with 
airvet ons 


M. W. TYLER & CO., Providence, R.1I. 
You ask WHY we can sell First 


Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
We answer—Itcosts less than $300 















to make any $600 Piano sold 
through Agents, all of whom make 
er ct. profit. We have 


lies at Factory price, and warrant 

G le je Bs Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over 500 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw 


this notice. 
igi U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Ye 


ner dart Agente wanted! All classes of working peo- 
5 to $ ple, of elther sex, young or old, make more meney at 


Work for usin thelr pare moments or all the time than at anything 
bine, Particulars ireo, Addruss G, Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 


Hos 


THE NEW BOOKS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


1 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE FOR MARCH. With an 

attractive Table of Contents. 
2. 

SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present; with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samur. Hazanv. Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 

3. 

RECLUS'S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Eis Reo.vs. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00, 


Uniform in style with “THE EARTH," by Buskx 


Recs. S8vo, Cloth $5 00. 
4, 
GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Gxoxce 
Euior, Author of “Adam Bede," “The Mill on the 


Floss,” “Romola,” &c. 2 yols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $1'50. 


5. 
HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Frevxrrio Hopson. Crown 8y0, Cloth, $5 00. 


6. 

ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. 

“Author of “For the King,” 
Gold." Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


By Cuarres Grenon, 
and “For Lack of 


fs 
THE WANDERING HEIR. A Novel. By Cuanres 
Rrave, Author of “Hard Cash,” “Put Yourself in 
His Place,” “Never Too Lateto Mend,” ‘Foul Play,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 60 cts. 








t- Hanrre & Brorumns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


2 Hanrprr’s Cararocue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
‘These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and tude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
5c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions, 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladie: 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises an 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 








pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address 


‘The patterns 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Recommended by physicians and mothers. Re“ 
tains linen diaper, and is thoroughly water- 
proof. 4 sizes—l smallest, 4 largest. Samplo: 
japer Co 


Seeeyiay babe 
‘ a * . i y 
H. G. Norton, and Drugeists, Fan 





ists, Fanc id Di 
raea 


. G. Noi 
Goods Stores. Ask for KA. See stam 





A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


$42 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
B 


AR. 





Hanrern’s Macazryx, One Year. 
Harper's Werkiy, One Year. 
Harrer's Bazan, One Year. 
Banrrer’s Macazine, Harrre’s Weexty, and Harrrr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00, 

‘An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, WErk1y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonmnens at $4 00 cach, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

the Magazine, within the United States, fs 94 cents a 
ee onthe Weekly and Bazat, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
Yeni Secolved. Subscribers in'Canada must send 29 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to propay the United 
States postage. 

tions may commence at any time, W - 
6 iPanderstosd that the subscription for Tee a ee 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanren & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can Be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











Terms ror Apvertistne my Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harper's Bazar. 
Harper's Weelly.— Inside Pages, $2.00 per Line, 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Lineeach insertion. 


sit aaa eC” York, | 
ed by 





Herr Prorassor. “Iss it not a shdrainch Ting, Laties, dat de Latin Race gay of aguire de Enklish Bronouncy-ation? I haf choost dis Momend bardet | 


A PHILOLUGICAL POSER. 


from an Idalian Chendleman (a crade Vrent of mine ant a ferry gleffer Man) who has liffed in New York almoste as long as 7 haf—Dvendy-vife Eeeerrs—ant 
foot you Pelief it? He shbeegs Enklish vit a kvite shdrong Voreign Indonation! How to you Agound vor a zo Eggshdra-orrtinary Zeergoomshdanz as tat?” 


FACETIZA. 


A GENTLEMAN writes that he has several marriage- 
able daughters, and having bonght a house in a fash- 
ionable quarter, he desires to be informed of the best 
way of gaining an entrance to the houses of the best 
families in the neighborhood. To this the reply is 
clear: The easiest and most direct way would seem 
to be by the front-door, but that if he wanted to hesi- 
tate slightly in his proceedings, he might tunnel under 
the pavement from the road, and come up the cellar 
way. 





A short bout between a school inspector and a 
scholar is thus related: 

Inspector (hesitating and swellishly). “What part 
of speech is the word egg?” 

Boy (relieved). ‘* Noun, Sir.” 

Inspector. ‘ What is its gender?” 

Box (perplexed). ‘Can't tell, Sir.” 

Ixsreoror (getting confused). “Ts it’ masculine, fem- 
inine, or neuter?” 

Box (looking sharp). ‘ Can’t say, Sir, till it’s hatched.” 

gee 


A witness recently stated in answer to a magistrate 
that he was a penman. The magiateatsy puzzled at 
the answer, which did not exactly correspond with 
the witness’s appearance, asked in what class of liter- 
ature he wielded his pen, when he replied that he 
penned sheep in the cattle-market. 





a 
At a California fair several bottles of strained honey 

were exhibited, when a man Pat ‘a bottle of castor-oil 

with the rest. Several old ladies sampled it, with the 

same result. The opinion of all who tried it was that 

the bee who made it was a fraud. One old lady said 

that even the bees had got to cheating nowadays, 

ee 


A certain country squire, conceiving that the word 
“clause,” was in the plural number, would often talk 
of a claw” in an act of Congress, 


ane ger 

Georgia has a hale and hearty citizen who has been 
struck by thirty-two Minie-rifle balls,.one mortar shell, 
one shrapnel, one three-inch conical shot, struck by 
lightning, bitten by a rattlesnake, and chased by a 
mad dog. 


A seedy-looking individual walked into a hotel a 
few evenings ago, and stepping up to the register, 
seized a pen and wrote his name at the foot of the 
long list of the day’s arrivals. It was a noble name— 
George Washington Botts—written in a firm, bold 
hand, and with a big flourish underneath. It was 
plain that the seedy man was accustomed to making 
a flourish in the world, if it were only with a pe 

“Have a room?” inquired the clerk, incidentally 
measuring the man with his eagle eye’ to eee if he 
wouldn't fit in one of his sky boudoirs. 

“No,” said Seedy, picking his teeth with a splinter 
tooth-pick he had selected from the well-assorted sup- 
ply on the counter. 

* Supper, then, I suppose ?” added the clerk, prepar- 
ing to add an 8 to the end of George Washington 
Botts’s name. 

“No, Sir; no supper,” said Mr. Botts, with severity. 
“T simply want to arrive, A-r ar, r-i-v-e rive, arrive. 
I want neither room, supper, nor any thing else, but I 
particularly desire to arrive,’ It is a long time since I 

ave arrived at a hotel—a very long time” (his voice 
choked a little)—“‘and I thought if you hadn't any 
objection, I—I would like to arrive once more before 
I died.” 

Here he was compelled to hide his emotions in his 
coat tail, in the absence of a pocket-handkerchief. 
The clerk, nee ready to do a good action, gener- 
ously allowed the unfortunate individual to arrive, 
and George Washington Botts, hastily drying his eyes 
with a pen-wiper, wrung the captain’s hand in mute 
though heart-felt gratitude, and then stalked gloomily 
forth into darkness and the night. 








——————— 
és Should paniers be made out of a journal of civiliza- 
ion? 
ae 

A Western genius has an idea which és an idea, He 
proposes to arrange church seats on pivots, so that 
the devout may more conveniently examine the toi- 
lettes of the back seats. This device would greatly 
increase the value of church property, for then the 
pews would all be made alike, well situated, and of 
equal desirability. ‘ 


What do you call high tide in water-falls ?—Pater- 
familias: Bankruptcy. 








CLAIMING 





HIS RIGH' 


Ovp Genr. ‘ Aren’t_you ashamed of yourself, to use such profane language to that poor old Woman?” 


Boy. ‘* What fur? 


Can’t I jaw her when she’s me own Mudder?’ 





A Southern paper, spooning, of a man who was kick- 
ed by a horse, says: “ His life was extinct for a short 
time, but recovered so that he reached home on Satur- 


day évening.” 
4 


An M.C. has just had his family reinforced, and 
makes the following remarks: 


“Ring out, wild bells—and tame ones too— 

Ring ont the lover's moon, 

Ring out the little slips and socks, 
Ring in the bib and spoon; 

Ring out the muse, ring in the nurse, 
Ring in the milk and water; 

Away with paper, pens, and ink— 
My daughter, oh, my daughter!” 





cont 

Is a lady who wears rats in danger of going to the 
dogs? 

ON LOVE. 

Love is a little poy I don’t know him, but, by his 
pictures, he's well fed. His principal costume is wings, 
He attacks the young, and curls them up like shavings: 
they like it. e’s the same to boys and girls as the 
distemper is to dogs, If he was my child I'd put him 
in pants and send him to school. “If I don’t tell you 
any more about Love, it’s because you'll find out as 
much as you care to know for yourselves one of these 
days. When him you see, remember me, 


——— ea 
Is a sprained ankle a lame excuse for not dancing ? 
egy ore 


A school-girl in one of the rural districts was oyer- 
heard trying to convince a school-fellow that she liked 
him better than she did some other urchin of whom he’ 
seemed jealous. “Of course I like you better than I 
do Bill,” said she, “for don’t I miss words in my spell- 
ing lesson on purpose, so as to be down to the foot of 
the class, where you are?” 

——— 

A Scotch postmaster, puzzling out a very uncertain 
superscription to an Irish letter, jocosely remarked to 
an intelligent son of Erin who stood by that the Irish 
brought a hard set of names to Scotland. ‘That's a 
fact, yer honor,” replied the Irishman; “‘ but they get 
harder ones after they arrive here,” 














WHAT LITTLE JONES SAW AT THE OPERA THE OTHER 


NIGHT. 


Srrone Cur-pren.—A clergyman says it is curious 
to note how many people attend a circus ‘only be- 
cause they want to please their children; but still 
more curious to observe that in many instances it 
takes two or three able-bodied men, with as many 
women, to look after one little hoy or girl.” 

—— 


The following obituary notice of a distinguished 

1 is from a Western paper: “Peter Ink, an old 
en of Knox County, Ohto, was blotted out the 
other day, aged seventy-five.” 





ar 

“Give me none of your jaw,” as the filbert said to 
the man. 

ON TREES. 

‘Trees are of various kinds and of different complex- 
ions. There is the plane-tree, which is quite plain; 
there Js the planed tres, which is. sometimes oalled 
planks; and there is the unex-plained tree, about 
which hobody knows any thing. The study of trees 
may be divided into several branches. In addressing 
yourself to it you should make a bough, and say, 
«By your leaves.” The oak is the king of trees, and 
shown by the expres- 








is very long-lived, as is clear! sy the 
sion, * Oak king, live forever!” The birch is a sore 


subject. It is not generally known that apple-trees 
often grow in pairs, or that beeches are to be met 
with on at the sea-side. Nevertheless, these are 
facts. There are many other kinds of trees, but their 
names are not usually mentioned before ladies. I 
have told you as much about trees as it is good for 
you toknow. Be happy! 


rt 
Can a medium be said to write with invisible ink 
when he writes with spirit ? 
i ES 
A Portland clergyman startled his flock one Sunday 
evening by telling them that “hell was not so full of 
men and women as men and women were full of hell.” 
Merely a matter of measurement. 
cage 
A lady about to marry was warned that her intend- 
ed, although a good man, was very eccentric. ‘ Well,” 
she said, “if he is very unlike other men, he is more 
likely to be a good husband.” 


ll 
ORRN 


SEES AA 





Horrip Cup. 
Mr. De B. (polite 
Horrip Cuitp. “ 








“Why, darling?” 





Cause I heard Pa say you frere Ni 


“Mr. De Brown; what sort of a man lives Next Door to you?” 
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PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresronveEst. ] 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 

i Na gigantic calamities which have recently 

fallen upon two prosperous cities of the 
American continent have naturally directed a 
good deal of attention to the question of insur- 
ance against fire. In the case of the conflagra- 


Fig. 1.—Vroter Gros Grain 
House Dress. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. I., Figs. 1-6. 








Fig. 2.—Surr ror Girt FRoM 
4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 





tions alluded to no amount of precaution in the 
matter of insurance could have availed. The 
fire in Chicago was on so stupendous a scale 
that it swallowed up almost every office which 
had the misfortune to stand in any way bail for 
the fortunes of the city; and in Boston, though 
the circle of the flames was circumscribed, they 
nevertheless overstepped the border line over 
which companies, however solid and well-pro- 
visioned, can scarcely pass without being them- 


i 


! 


i 


‘| 


Waxine Sort. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Grax Vicocne 


selves severely singed, if not quite swamped. 
Mercifully, however, such examples are so rare 
that we need not take them for precedents, or 
allow them to prejudice us against those prudent 
measures which all householders feel to be a nec- 
essary precaution against accidents by fire. In 
Paris it is customary for the landlord to insert 
a. clause in his lease which compels the tenant to 
insure the premises he occupies immediately on 
taking possession of them. ‘Ihe tenant is obliged 


Fig. 4.—Brack-Gros Grary anp VELVET 


Hovsr Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 5.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 7*, 7°-16. 


Fics. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS. 























to insure no: only his own property, furniture, 
etc., but, in a certain proportion, his neighbor's. 
This is called ‘‘ responsabilité locative,’ which 
may be freely translated as neighbor] ponsi- 
bility. ‘The system of flats, which makes each 
tenant so much more dependent on his neighbor 
for safety than the occupants of separate houses, 
makes this mutual guarantee plan not only de- 
sirable, but absolutely necessary; and no one 
who reflects for 2 moment on the extra dangers 








Fig. 5.—Brack Gros Gram anp VELVET 
Hovsr Dress.—Fronr.—{See Fig. 4.] 


For pattern and description see Supplemeat, 
No. IL, Figs. 7, 7>-16. 
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he runs from the possible negligence or bad Inck 
of his next-floor neighbor will grumble at the 
extra expense which, being reciprocal, aims at 
protecting his property at least from the effects 
of them. Foreigners sometimes speak of this 
compulsory mutual tax as an imposition and a 
hardship ; but it is in reality a wise and valuable 
protection. I have said that most landlords do 
not leave it to the choice of their tenants to in- 
sure or not, but make it legally incumbent on 
them to do so. But this is not a fixed rule, and 
where the choice is left to the tenant he very 
often neglects the precaution. It is a mistake, 
Whether it arises from negligence, oversight, 
or economy, it is a mistake. Eyery one who 
takes a lease of an unfurnished apartment in 
Paris should insure himself in one of the good 
companies as a matter of course. The expense 
is indeed so slight that it can scarcely ever be an 
impediment to any one having furniture worth 
protecting. or instance, for furniture rated at 
the value of 30,000 francs ($6000) you will pay 
twenty-six francs, or a little over five dollars, a 
year. The chief point to be considered is what 
office one should go to for the insurance. It is 
not within the province of the writer's confiden- 
tial chat with the dreadful Americans to give 
them any direct advice as to the persons and es- 
tablishments which they should apply to in this 
or other emergencies. Their banker, if they 
consult him, or their medical man, or any friend 
established in Paris and acquainted with its 
ways and means, will be able to point them to 
the right place. But a word of warning against 
certain swindling operations in vogue among 
sharpers on the watch for customers may be 
useful. I would therefore strongly urge on all 
American families to beware of clerks who pre- 
sent themselves without being sent for or intro- 
duced by some reliable person, and come catering 
for insurances for this or that company. There 
is a certain young man (whose name I refrain 
from giving for prudential reasons, but whom 
some of my readers may be able to identify to 
their cost) who makes it his business to go about 
to respectable houses, inviting their owners to in- 
sure their property at the office whose agent he 
is. He comes as any casual visitor might, well 
dressed, does not send in a card, but requests to 
see monsieur or madame. He is shown into the 
salon, and when madame comes out (I speak as 
one having experience of the performance) the 
visitor apologizes profusely for his intrusion, but 
he happened to have business in the house, and 
took the liberty of calling en passant to inquire 
if his services would be acceptable. He repre- 
sents one of the oldest insurance companies in 
Paris, and would be happy to take all the trou- 
ble off madame’s hands in drawing out the pol- 
icy, etc., if she would honor him with the com- 
mission. If madame has not already insured 
her furniture, etc., she in all probability bites at 
the bait. ‘Then the visitor pulls out a hand- 
some portfolio stuffed with important -looking 
documents, selects one ready for the occasion, 
and after volubly explaining to madame that it 
is a policy in the most authentic legal form, he 
invites her to sign it. He is such a yery polite 
young man, so plausible and yoluble in his ex- 
planations, and his policy is moreover so clearly 
en régle, and the name of his employers so well 
known as an old-established insurance campany 
(in fact, the principal one in Paris, Rue R——), 
that it does not occur to you to doubt his chiv- 
alrous disinterestedness, not to mention such a 
vulgar word as mere honesty, and you sign. It 
may so happen that no harm comes of it. If 
you are settled down for ten years, and do not 
care to change your insurance office meantime, 
you will not regret having yielded to the bland- 
ishments of the Rue R—— emissary. But take 
notice beforehand that you have committed your- 
self for ten years; and if you should be leaving 
your apartment at the expiration of three, and 
going to stay at a hotel or in furnished lodg- 
ings, you are still bound to pay your annual con- 
tingent to the flourishing establishment whose 
agent has swindled you into the bond. A lady 
well known to the writer, whose experience quite 
corroborates hers, had a great deal of annoyance 
and trouble arising from her having signed a 
policy under the above-named circumstances, 
‘The agent, after assuring her that it involved 
nothing but a payment for the current year, 
that she was perfectly free to cease her insur- 
ance the following one if agreeable, handed her 
the paper to sign. ‘The lady read it carefully 
over, and perceived that it engaged her for ten 
years, She asked what this meant, and the re- 
ply was that it bound the office to her for that 
time, but left her free toward it, and that as a 
policy should be renewed every year unless it 
were taken for a term, she would be saved a 
great deal of trouble and loss of time going to 
the company, etc., by signing the one in her 
hand. It sounded reasonable enough, and she 
signed it. ‘I'wo years later her lease was nearly 
out, and she received a visit from her beguiler 
with a receipt for the following year. She de- 
clined payment, as she was leaving the apart- 
ment, and perhaps the country altogether, very 
shortly. Then out came the murder. She must 
pay, whether she would or not. Had she not 
signed? And the policy, which had been brought 
with a view to this result, was produced. My 
friend, indignant at the fraud, refused to sub- 
mit. She went to the office with a gentleman 
who was qualified from his position to see justice 
done her; but justice in this case was not equi- 
ty. She had signed: she must pay. The mat- 
ter was taken before the juge de paix, who pro- 
nounced. in strong terms on the treachery and 
mean trick of the office and its agent, but could 
not punish them further. My friend had to de- 
fray-the: expenses of the little snit, and pay the 
year’s insurance to boot. I believe the clever 
agent is still at work, and drives a good commis- 
sion among English and. American residents in 
Paris, Comer. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, Marcu 22, 1873, 


YS Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 


descriptions of Bridal Dresses, Veils, Coiffures, ' 


etc. ; Ladies’ Spring Street and House Dresses, 
Sleeveless Fackets, Vests, Mantelets, Hoods, etc. ; 
Boys’ and Girls’ Suits, Boys’ Caps ; Glove-Boxes ; 
Writing- Desks; Blotting- Pads; Newspaper 
Racks ; Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc.; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 





LENTEN FARE. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 
UL. 


ANDWICHES for Lenten time are made 
with caviare and anchovies. The bread 
may be toasted if it is for breakfast. Hay- 
ing cut the bread and spread it with butter, 
split the anchovies in two lengthwise, re- 
move the bone, cut each half in two, and 
spread them over a slice of the bread. 
Have hard-boiled eggs ready, chop them 
rather fine, with a few stalks of parsley, 
spread them over the anchovies, cover with 
another slice of buttered bread, and you 
have a good sandwich. 

Others are made with caviare instead of 
anchovies. The caviare is sliced and then 
cut in strips, which are placed on the bread 
in the same way as the anchovies. Finish 
as directed above. 

Sandwiches are also made with sardines, 
in the same way as the above. When the 
sardines are placed on the bread, and before 
spreading the egg and parsley, cut very thin 
slices of lemon, which cut again in narrow 
strips, spread them here and there on the 
bread and between the sardines, and finish 
as above. 

Mustard may be mixed with essence of 
anchovy, and spread over the bread before 
buttering it. The sandwiches may also be 
served without being covered with a slice 
of bread. 

A Welsh rare-bit makes an excellent dish 
for supper. 

Below we give bills of fare for persons 
who do not like fish, or who can not eat it 
oftener than once a day. 


BREAKFAST. 

Red redishes and butter. Boiled eggs. Steamed 

potatoes. Cheese. Fruit. 
LUNOLL, 

Pickled gooseberries. Macaroni au gratin. Black- 
berry jelly. Fruit. 

DINNER. 

Rice-and-milk soup. Fresh cod, caper sauce. Po- 
tato croquettes, Limas au jus, Apples méringuées. 
Tapioca pudding. Fruit. 

SUPPER. 
ound-cake, Charlotte-Russe. Apples. 


BREAKFAST, 
Omelet with jelly. Chowchow. Potatoes soufilées, 
Cheese. Fruit. 

LUNOH. 
Pickled nasturtium. Plum-pudding. Wine jelly. 
Fruit. 

DINNER. 
Potage purée of squash. Fresh salmon, lobster sauce. 
Potatoes duchesse. Salsify Béchamel. Hominy. Cab- 
inet pudding. Brioche. Fruit. 


SUPPER. 
Egg sandwiches, créme au café. Biscottes. Fruit. 


BREAKFAST. 


Pickled pears. Scrambled eggs. Potatoes, maitre 
d@hotel. Stewed tomatoes. Cheese. Fruit. 


LUNCH, 
Pickled walnuts. Macaroni Italienne. Compote of 


cherries. Fruit. 
DINNER, 


Potages. 
Bisque of lobster. Purée of carrots. 
Hors-d'euvre, 
Pickled plums. Olives. Red radishes. Piccalilli. 
Relevés. 
Frost-fish, egg sauce. Trout, Hollandaise sauce. 


‘ Entrées, 

Stewed terrapin. Muskallonge 4 l’'Italienne. Mate- 

lote of eels, pike, carp, and trout. Sun-fish au gratin. 
Ritis. 

Conger-eel. Pike. Salad of lettuce. Corn salad. 

~ Entremets. 

Potatoes al’Anglaise. Stewed cabbage. Green 
Omelet aurhum. Ricecroquettes. Madeira jelly. Tap- 
ioca pudding. Chocolate cream. 

Dessert. 

Cheese. Eclairs au café. Iced oranges. Filbert 

biscuits. Kisses. Salad of pine-apples. Macaroons. 


“Candied fruit. Fruit and nuts. 


BUPPER. 

Cake Madeleine. Charlotte of fruits, Créme au 
caramel, Fruit. 

BREAKFAST. 

Red radishes. Omelet fines-herbes. Pickled beans. 
Potatoes & la Parisienne. Carrots au jus. Cheese. 
Fruit. 

LuNon, 
Pickled currants. Cake Milanais, Cranberry jelly. 
Fruit. 
DINNER. 
Potages. 
Terrapin soup. Tomato soup. 
Hors-@ceuvre. 
Capers Tunny. Pickled tomatoes. Olives. 
Relevés, 
Turbot Béchamel. Shad au gratin. 


Entrées, 


Green turtle steaks. Stewed snails. Flounder Nor- 
mande. Trout a la Chambord. 


Ritis. 
Lamprey. Fried frogs. Dandelion salad. Lettuce 
salad. 


Entremets, 
Potatoes Hollandaise. Stuffed cucumbers, Stewed 
beets, Omelet soufilée. Apples flambantes, Rissoles, 
Banana fritters. Soufllé of rice. 


Dessert, 

Cheese. Glazed oranges. Biscuits of almonds. 
Creamcakes. Iced coffee. Jelly Macédoine. Lady’s- 
fingers. Croquignolles. Fruit and nuts. 

SUPPER, 

Cake Nantais. Omelet au sucre. Apple Charlotte. 
Fruit. 

Although we have given quite a variety 
of dishes, there are still many more that can 
be served during Lent. 

In soups we have not mentioned those 
made with corn starch, tapioca, sago, vermi- 
celli, macaroni, okra. 

It will be noticed also that we have not 
mentioned oysters, clams, mussels, and scal- 
lops, which are quite a different variety of 
fish. We have omitted these purposely, so 
that any of them may be used instead of a 
fish that is not liked, either for breakfast, 
lunch, or supper. 

Dock and poke make good dishes of 
greens; rhubarb is a healthy vegetable, 
stewed or made in pie. 

Water-cress is eaten in salad, or with salt 
only. 

Pepper-grass and wild chiccory also make 
@ good salad. 

Eggs are prepared in several ways besides 
those we have mentioned—such as au gratin, 
poached, stuffed ; in matelote, in fricassee, in 
salad, and with cheese. Omelets are made 
with fruits, cheese, lobster, mushrooms, and 
oysters. 

Lobster, besides being prepared in salad, 
makes excellent croquettes and pies, and 
is very good when scalloped. 

Oysters, besides being used raw, are served 
broiled, fried, stewed, scalloped, and in pat- 
ties. 

Several excellent dishes and cakes are 
made with puff paste, such as allumettes, 
cakes feuilletés, pommées, portemanteaux, 
tartelettes, etc. 

Vol-au-vent, bouchies, or patties, are also 
made with puff paste, and filled with oys- 
ters, or with any kind of stewed fish, lobster, 
fruits, and sweetmeats. 

Several bills of fare can be made with the 
above articles, and according to taste. 

Others may also be made out of the two 
last onesssuggested for dinner. We have 
given them as a guide, not with the expec- 
tation that they would be executed literal- 
ly; but, as we have said above, in order to 
suit every taste and fancy. 

Sometimes a person feels the need of food 
late in the evening, but is afraid to eat any 
thing that might disturb sleep. The follow- 
ing nourishing drink may be taken with 
impunity by almost every one: 

Put two yolks of raw eggs in a tumbler, 
and pour boiling water over them little by 
little, stirring briskly with a tea-spoon; add 
a pinch of salt, sweeten to taste, and drink 
warm. 

Bavaroises an chocolat, broth, and con- 
sommé are also excellent at night. 





THE LADY LOAFER’S RIGHTS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


PAPER published in the interests of 
woman thus illustrates and denounces 


SMALL ARISTOCRACY, 

“Women are the most absurd creatures, all owing 
to the silly fancy that it is lady-like to be a loafer. A 
little time ago one of my small, busy housekeeper 
friends asked a lady loafer caller what had become of 
her sister. 

““*She goes down town every day now,’ said the 
lady loafer, hesitatingly. 

“«<Ts she at work ? inquired the housekeeper. 

“Well, ye—yes,’ said the lady loafer, still more hes- 
itatingly. 

‘* What does she do ?’ inquired my friend. 

“The lady loafer stammered, and backed off pain- 
fully two or three times, and finally made a clean breast 
of it, thus: 

“*She—she—she has charge of the trimmings in a— 
dress-making establishment. She has nothing to do 
with the dress-making. She has charge of the trim- 
mings. It’s not a common dress-making establish- 
ment. It’s one of the fashionable dress-makers. She 
won't make a dress for a poor person.’ 

“*Oh, glory! fan me with a cabbage leaf!’ quoth 
my friend, the small, busy housekeeper. 

“The idea of a body’s dress-maker setting herself to 
be ‘highstocracy !’” 


Passing over some little points of style— 
which, however, it is to be regretted that 
women are not more careful to observe— 
does not this paragraph display something 
worse even than the “silly fancy” which it 
ridicules? It is, perhaps, weak for a woman 
who is obliged or who finds it convenient to 
work for money to attempt to conceal the 
fact, or to be in the least degree ashamed of 
it. That there should be an aristocracy of 
dress-making, however, is no more absurd 
than an aristocracy of birth, wealth, or sta- 
tion. So far from being an absurd, it is an 
honorable ambition. To be a successful 
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fashionable dress-maker implies far higher 
qualities than to be a mere common needle- 
woman. Any girl can sit in a crowded room 
and sew up a seam, but to have charge of 
the trimmings—reflect upon what that word 
involves in this era of trimmings—in a fash- 
ionable dress-making establishment argues 
a taste, a skill, an ingenuity, a fertility of 
resources, an administrative ability, which 
we might, perhaps, vainly look for in the 
Marquis of Halifax, the great original Trim- 
mer. No: let us by all means encourage ey- 
ery form of professional ambition, that wom- 
en may be stimulated to use their best efforts 
and master their craft. 

But what is to be strenuously objected to 
is that our “small, busy housekeeper,” who 
is so superior to the weaknesses of her 
“loafer” visitor, is a stupid, impertinent, 
ill-bred little person, and neither she nor her 
admiring biographer seems to know it; and 
while a “silly fancy” in a woman is a weak- 
ness, impertinence and ill-breeding are fa- 
tal vices. The weak woman ought to be 
gently but firmly guided into strength; the 
inquisitive and impertinent woman ought to 
be buried alive. When the small, busy 
housekeeper inquired for Lady Loafer’s sis- 
ter the latter gave a general answer, and 
gave even that hesitatingly. The small 
housekeeper observed it, and her first duty 
as a woman and a Christian was to glide 
gently off the subject, and spare her visitor 
not only the pain of the theme, but the pain 
of perceiving that she perceived her pain! 
The little housekeeper was not called upon 
to preach a crusade against folly, or to bring 
her visitor to the confessional by torture, but 
simply to exercise hospitality, and hospitali- 
ty requires you to make your visitor, as far 
as possible, comfortable and happy. But 
the nimble little imp, without the slightest 
regard to good manners or to the feelings of 
her visitor—a thing which good-breeding 
always does regard—this small wretch con- 
tinues, indeed intensifies, her impudent and 
vulgar prying into her friend’s secret. “Is 
she at work?” “Yes,” says the lady, still 
more hesitatingly. “What does she do?” 
pursues this human gnat; and having ex- 
torted from the lady the secret which she 
sought to defend, the gnat seals her triumph 
with a coarse sneer. 

And her biographer names the house- 
keeper her friend, and calls the innocent 
victim and visitor a loafer! 

.But one such prying, meddlesome, un- 
womanly, pachydermatous little housekeep- 
er is a greater pest to society than all the 
“lady loafers” that hang upon its skirts. 
The lady loafer indulges a silly but harm- 
less fancy. She hurts no one but herself. 
But Mrs. Paul Pry is as mischievous as she 
is shallow. 

In a court of justice, possibly in a Con- 
gressional committee of investigation, it is 
lawful to put questions which the respond- 
ent may be reluctant to answer. But no 
woman has a right to convert a drawing- 
room, her own or another's, into a hall of 
justice or a temple of reform without hay- 
ing previously warned all comers. Give out 
word, Madame Pry, that you do not intend 
to be bound by the instinctive rules of po- 
lite society ; proclaim that in choosing top- 
ies of conversation you will not have the 
slightest regard to the history, opinions, 
prejudices, tastes, sensitiveness, of your vis- 
itors; that even when you perceive you are 
treading on forbidden ground you will only 
tread all the harder; that when your call- 
ers evade your questions you will but make 
them more pointed and painful—and if we 
then give you opportunity to annoy us, it 
will be our own fault. Raise your red flag, 
and we will take another street. 

We can not help being awkward, but 
we can help being abominable. To enter 
gracefully, to sit attractively, is a gift of 
the gods, but nobody is obliged to be hate- 
ful. We are all liable to fits of stupidity, 
momentary or life-long, to stumble upon top- 
ics which we should avoid, and to sham- 
ble off discomfited when our only salvation 
is to sweep away unconscious and serene. 
But to introduce a topic which you are 
aware may be disagreeable to your friend, 
to persist in a question which makes him 
palpably uncomfortable, is a sin for which 
there is no forgiveness in this world, nor in 
any world to come which we should care to 
go to. 

That the topic ought not to be disagree- 
able, that the question is one which it is 
weak in your friend to be unwilling to an- 
swer, is neitherhere northere. His weakness 
is the very thing which his friends ought to 
be tender of. Where we are strong we can 
take care of ourselves. Where we are strong 
we are not liable to be hurt. Your friend’s 
weakness is his own affair. It may not be 
profitable to him, but he has a right to it. 
You have no more right to attack it than 
you have to rob him of his money. The 
difference, the distinguishing difference, be- 
tween the lady and the small-busy-house- 
keeper species of the human female is that 
the lad, _perceives and respects the most 
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delicate individual rights, which the small, 
busy housekeeper utterly fails to discern, 
and which are consequently trampled into 
a muddle by her dull, egotistic feet. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING BONNETS. 


PENINGS at the wholesale houses haye dis- 
played spring millinery. The new bonnets 
are not bonnets, but merely round hats with 
strings. They are odd, picturesque, becoming, 
but of decidedly incongruous shape, with large, 
square, sensible crowns, accompanied by most 
fantastic brims, turned up on one side or the 
other, no matter which, behind or before, just as 
caprice dictates, and never twice alike. ‘This 
queer brim is a feature, and in its variety offers 
something to suit all faces. The bonnet is placed 
very far back, mounting the crown of the high 
coiffure and leaving all the front of the head 
bare. These new shapes are the outgrowth of 
the eccentric Rabagas bonnet worn during the 
winter. 

Straw bonnets will be more worn than all oth- 
ers. The choice among these is the fine split 
Belgian straw, worth $5 50 untrimmed, the soft 
snowy white dressed chips made of sewed braid, 
and the écru, or undressed chip, which costs from 
$3 upward. A new bonnet, called the Valerie, 
is made of silk floss, buff or lavender, woven to 
resemble straw. This is $5 untrimmed. There 
are also quantities of black chip and soft black 
straw bonnets sent out from the best French 
houses. These are very light and fine, and when 
trimmed with fine flowers and lace will be con- 
sidered more distinguished than the black lace 
bonnets that haye been worn so long, 


TRIMMING. 


By way of trimming there is less lace than 
usual, and ribbon is little used except for the 
very long strings, which are three inches wide, 
and tied under the chin. The principal garni- 
ture is soft repped silk, called gros d’Orleans, 
cut bias, and arranged in single careless-looking 
folds, with occasional bows made of many ends 
or loops, but with fewer flutings, quillings, and 
streaming draperies than we have lately had. 
Compactness seems to be the idea in decorations, 
even in the fine flowers which will be used in a 
profusion that is positively extravagant; for these 
are no longer clambering vines and long trailing 
sprays, but thick wreaths and mélanges, bou- 
quets of vatious flowers grouped in contrasting 
hues. Two, three, and even four shades appear 
on one bonnet; two shades are of one color, and 
the others in contrast. ‘Thus there are folds of 
two tints of blue-gray, with folds of the new li- 
mon-color—the pale greenish-yellow of limes— 
and a wreath of pink roses; or else two light 
olive shades are associated with deepest blue 
silk and very pale tea-roses; another combina- 
tion is crimson roses, light and dark réséda reps, 
with white folds. An elaborate face trimming 
is seen on all bonnets. This consists of a thick 
wreath of flowers or a torsade of ribbons, placed 
directly above the forehead and under the up- 
turned revers or high coronet, or, if you like, all 
around beneath the whole brim of the bonnet. 
The pretty ruches of lace and tulle that crowned 
the forehead so becomingly have disappeared 
from French bonnets. 


WREATHS AND BOUQUETS. 


The new wreaths and bouquets revive the flow- 
ers of old-fashioned gardens—sweet-pea blos- 
soms, hyacinths, dwarf roses, garden pinks, 
mignonette,: geraniums, violets, bluebells, for- 
get-me-nots, heliotropes, and lilies of the valley 
inabundance; mixed with these are dried grasses, 
herbs, moss, pine cones, and berries. ‘The foli- 
age is bronzed leaves, or else very dark autumn 
hues, with striped grasses. Quantities of wild 
roses are imported, white, red, and yellow eglan- 
tine in a single cluster, and there are many half- 
decayed faded roses that seem ready to fall to 
pieces; roses, pansies, and white lily bells form 
a pretty bouquet. Full coronet wreaths are of 
blue myosotis, with moss, herbs, and dried grass- 
es; for brunettes are poppy wreaths, with straw 
leayes veined with jet. 


OLD SILVER. 


A novelty this season is artistic ornaments of 
vieille argent, or old silver, set about on the bon- 
net as buckles, brooches, and darts with swing- 
ing chains; especially stylish among these is a 
comb-like piece in filigree designs representing 
the top of a high-back Spanish comb. This is 
used to catch up the side of brims, or is mounted 
with violets and pink Bourbon roses and worn 
on the back of the bonnet. 


ROUND HATS. 


Among the round hats that are not misnamed 
bonnets are found the same erratic brims al- 
ready described, with very high steeple crowns. 
‘The Medici and Castilian shapes will probably 
find most favor for city use. The Medici has an 
ample brim, projecting squarely over the fore- 
head, while each side is turned up high and close 
against the crown, and the back descends in a 
very sharp point. The Castilian has a steeple 
crown, with projecting brim “turned up on one 
side only, and is trimmed with the new long 
plumes of many green cock’s feathers clustered 
together. The brims stand out very prominent- 
ly, and are no longer filled up with fluffy puffs 
and frizzes of hair. There are wreaths of roses, 
geraniums, and eglantine, or else a twisted ribbon 
torsade, placed under the brims of Rabagas hats 
that are turned up all around. To trim a Cas- 
tilian black straw, take one of Virot’s for a mod- 
el. Face the brim plainly with black faille, turn 
up the left side very high, and hold it in place by 
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a filigree silver comb piece; put two or three 
folds of bias silk around the crown, with clusters 
of loops on the left, and a bouquet of forget-me- 
nots and rose-buds on the right; two black os- 
trich tips hanging over the back of the brim 
complete the trimming. An English straw Ra- 
bagas has pale blue facing on the brim, a fringed 
blue silk scarf passes around the crown, and is 
fastened behind by a silver clasp showing Egyp- 
tian beads, while under the brim is a wreath 
of rose-buds and lilies of the valley. Another, 
trimmed with peacock blue, has a wreath of 
purple heliotropes and well-blown roses. 


SORTIES DU BAL. 


A new carriage hood for evening is in the shape 
of a Spanish veil. It is made of white zephyr 
wool, is attached to a coronet of flowers and rib- 
bons, falls over the neck and shoulders, and is 
fastened on the bosom by bows and rose-buds. 
Price $15. 

KID GLOVES. 

The bulk of kid glove importations consists of 
long-wristed gloves, fastened by three or four 
buttons, and ornamented with embroidery on the 
back and wrists. Pale shades of the greenish-gray 
called réséda, very light olive green and olive 
brown, blue-grays that approach lavender, and 
brown with rosy tints, called mordoré, are the 
novel colors imported to match costumes of these 
shades; these are for general street wear, church, 
etc. For conservative ladies whose gloves serve 
with various suits there are the staple tans, 
brown, drab, ashes-of-roses, and steel-colors; blue- 
black and very dark plum-colored gloves are 
more stylish than jet black for the present season. 
For dressy occasions, such as carriage visiting, 
afternoon receptions, and the theatre, a new ca- 
price is for gloves of a faint green with yellow 
tinges, that is best described as ‘‘ gosling green ;” 
salmon, écru, cream-color (not yellow-buff), 
pearl, and rosy flesh tints will be retained for 
afternoon andevening. To wear with handsome 
black costumes of silk or grenadine there are del- 
icate green, lavender, gray, and écru shades, 
with black stitching on the wrists, or else black 
binding. Short gloves, fastened by only one but- 
ton, cost $1 65 a pair; longer gloves, with two 
buttons, are $2; with three buttons, $2 50; 
those fastened by four buttons are found only in 
very soft light shades, and cost $2 75; gloves 
to be worn with short sleeves have six buttons, 
and cost $3 25. The yellowish-white (blanc 
mat) gloves are preferred to blue-white for wed- 
ding occasions. 

Gants de Suede, or undressed kid gloves, for 
morning, shopping, and traveling, become more 
popular daily. They are now brought in darker 
shades of blue-gray, olive brown, and drabs that 
do not show soil easily. The most stylish shape 
among these is very long and closed around the 
arm, requiring but one button to fasten the slit 
at the wrist. Those fastened by two buttons cost 
$1 75; by three buttons, $2; and by forfr, $2 25; 
the latter are as long as six-buttoned gloves of 
ordinary kid. Excellent traveling gloves for la- 
dies are of dog-skin, with double-stitched seams: 
the price, with one button, is $1 65; with two 
buttons, $2 pair. Castor gloves are far lighter 
than old-fashioned buckskin, and are used for 
traveling and for bleaching and softening the 
hands. They have from one to three buttons, 
and cost from $1 75 to $2 25 a pair. 

“Infants’” kid gloves are shown tiny enough 
for chubby hands of six-months-old babies: 
price $1 25. Misses’ gloves, for girls of from six 
to fourteen years, are stitched tastefully, fastened 
by two buttons, and sold for $1 65; plain, long, 
stylish gloves of lovely pearl, pink, and buff 
shades, for dressy occasions, are fastened by 
three buttons, and cost $2 for girls’ sizes. For 
boys there are double-stitched dog-skin gloves, 
far thicker and stronger than kid, and worth 
$1 50. 

LISLE-THREAD AND LACE MITTS. 

Ladies who can not wear kid gloves in warm 
weather should buy the English lisle- thread 
gloves that are too soft and fine to ‘‘creep,” 
are fashioned throughout like kid, and will wash 
without fading or shrinking. They come in 
clear gray shades, and in a brown-buff that wash- 
es especially well. They are fastened by from 
one to four buttons, and cost from 60 to 90 cents. 

Black lace mitts of the finest possible texture, 
made with deep flowing cuffs, will be worn in 
midsummer. Lace gloyes with fingers will cover 
the entire hand in the old fashion worn by our 
grandmothers, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The flower parure for a single evening dress, 
with its garlands, mélanges, and coronet, requires 
half a dozen boxes to preserve it. One designed 
for one of the Russian princesses is of geranium 
leaves of varied hues, with great pouting rose- 
buds, and the dark tips of peacocks’ plumes; 
another is long, trailing bronzed leaves and 
grasses, with bird-of-paradise plumage; a third 
is white water-lilies with aquatic grasses. 

Pearl buckles are placed in the centre of bows, 
and used for fastening the belts of spring woolen 
costumes. 

Very large pearl buttons, white, opal-tinted, 
and smoked pearl, with eyes or with shanks, are 
on suits of gray and blue linen. There are other 
buttons that look like rare yellow ivory, but are 
probably bone, for trimming piqné dresses. 

Among stylish importatibns are polonaises of 
black cashmere, trimmed with steel buttons, steel 
fringe, and a wide moiré sash. A redingote of 
peacock blue cashmere is richly wrought with 
jet embroidery, and has & pelerine cape. For 
early spring is an over-skirt of pale réséda cash- 
mere, and a sleeveless jacket of the same, edged 
with réséda lace, and fastened by large pearl 
buttons. This is to be worn over a silk skirt, 
waist, and sleeves of thesame shade. For trav- 
eling is-a suit of summer camel’s-hair made with 





a redingote with belted front, basque back, and 
two rows of steel buttons down before. 

Imported English jackets of Napoleon blue 
cloth are double-breasted, slashed, and trimmed 
with facings of lighter blue repped silk and rows 
of steel buttons. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Srewart & Co.; WorTHIncTon 
& Suita; Barrarp & Hatiey; and THom- 
son, Lanepon, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr, Dantet E. BANDMANN, the actor, sends to 
the Tribune some interesting reminiscences of 
the late Lord Lyrron: Personally he was the 
most amiable of men. He never made you feel 
uncomfortable in his presence. When he spoke 
it was as if a kind, modest, well-meaning friend 
was addressing you; and when he listened to 
your reply he gave you the impression that he 
desired to be instructed. His seugt was hearty, 
cordial, and sometimes loud, and when displeased 
he never spoke, but you could read it in his face 
at once, and take it as a warning. He disliked 
disagreeable discussions, and did not wish to 
displease even his inferior. Like our lamented 
friend Horace GREELEY, he was a hard worker 
and a great enthusiast. Nothing great, he told 
me once in a conversation, can be achieved with- 
out enthusiasm. He would sit for hours over a 
verse, a line, a few words. I suggested to him 
that the play was too long and wanted curtail- 
ing, to which he willingly agreed, but under his 
supervision. It was impossible to cut without 
occasionally destroying the metre; to that he 
most emphatically objected, and I have seen him 
think over a few words for hours, and then give 
it up with the remark, “‘ We had better leave it 
till morning; I am happier in early hours.” 
One would usually find him in early hours in his 
study, with his long Turkish pipe by his side 
(which hardly ever left him when in-doors), work- 
ing hard while others were yet enjoying ‘tired 
Nature’s sweet restorer.”” All his plays were 
produced under an assumed name. On the 
night of the production of the Lady of Lyons he 
was obliged to speak on a great question in Par- 
Tiament, and could not be present to see his 
play. After the debate he hastened to the thea- 
tre, and, on leaving the corridor, met the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, who was just entering it. 
“Not at the debate, my lord?’ “No; I felt 
seedy, so I went to the Garden to see the ‘new 
piece.’’? ‘And how did you like it?” ‘Oh, 
trash,’’ was the short or of the marquis, as 
he entered the House. They both had many 
hearty laughs over this encounter in after-years. 
This was the first honest opinion Lord Lyrron 
received upon the production of his new play. 

—The United States has given to the musical 
world of Europe another prima donna, who, 
from all accounts, bids fair to rank with Parrr 
and Kezioce. We allude to Mrs. EmeLive 
REED, whose recent début in opera, at Malta, is 
the subject of enthusiastic encomium by the 
press of that city. Mrs. REEp is a young lady 
of Brooklyn, who for two years has been in Mil- 
an studying under the best masters. Previous- 
ly to that she was the soprano in the choir of 

oly Trinity Church, Brooklyn, and on several 
occasions has sung at Steinway Hall and at the 
Brooklyn Academy, always with success. The 
Malta Times, commenting on her performance 
of Leonora in La Favorita, says, ‘Mrs. Rrep 
sings with such expression, and in a style so 
simple and unaffected, as to draw forth bursts 
of applause, and on the first evening was hon- 
ored with three recalls.” She is to appear at 
La Scala, in Milan, in April, in Mignon. 

—‘Shirley Dare” has been on a visit to Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Sporrorp at her home in 
Newburyport, where the houses all look old 
and dusty and mossy and vine-covered, as if the 
people were too busy and having too good times 
inside to care whether the paint was bright out. 
Mrs. SporrorD’s house is large, old-fashioned, 
standing close to the street, with low, wide 
rooms, footing as. if people lived in them. Style 
Mrs. 8. has none, which is the highest compli- 
ment that can be paid any woman. (She is like 
a very fine odor that can not be detected if you 
draw your breath.) She isa fragile woman, with 
soft dark hair, worn in a careless curl or two at. 
the side, and kind, sensible, dark eyes. What 
most pleases in her conversation is a matter-of- 
fact goodness and good sense, and her mental 
presence is one of the healthiest in the world. 

—Mr. Wii11am Simpson and Mr. Ropert 
LANDELLS, two of the special artists of the Ji- 
lustrated London News, have received from the 
Emperor of Germany war medals as tokens of 
distinction conferred upon them for their artist- 
ic labors in the recent war. 

—Speaking of life on the stage, Madame Luc- 
cA sees in it nothing of the fascination that 
makes it so attractive to most performers. She 
says: 

“Tt is the saddest life on earth. I want my hus- 
band, my parents, my child, my home. I am not as 
other artistes. I can not become intoxicated, as the 
Cc do, with admiration, and live on in a stream of 
excitement. While I am on the stage I do my very 
best. That is a mean artiste, that is no true artiste, 
who would not abandon herself wholly to her art upon 
the si , not because the public is there—for I never 
know that the public is there—but because of the sake 
of art. I do not know that any body sees me when I 
am Margaret. I only know that I am being Margaret. 
But I shall stay on the stage just two years more. I 
do not care for so much money as other artistes do. I 
eal have enough to accomplish all I have to un- 

e1 ee 


—Ex-United States Attorney-General James 
Spee, in a recent lecture before the Indianap- 
olis Library Association, ably defended the jury 
feature of our juris) rudence. All the experi- 
ence of a protracted and busy professional life 
had convinced him that the outery which is pe- 
riodically raised against the system is not well 
grounded, and that no other human tribunal, on 
the whole, better subserves the ends of justice. 

—A Maine young lady visited the President 
recently, and writes to the Portland Press: “He 
gave me his autograph with a smile and shrug 
of the shoulders. ‘The only objection I have to 
complying with your desire is that it obliges me 
to put on my glasses, and they make me look so 
yery old to the ladies.’” 

—The late James Suypam, one of the old and 
honored merchants of this city, has been made 
the subject of a bronze statue, which is to be 
placed on the esplanade in front of Suydam Hall, 
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of the Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church at New Brunswick, New Jersey. The 
execution of this statue is the first great work 
of, Mr. Hess, and critics pronounce it an effort 
of true genius. It will be exhibited at the Som- 
erville Gallery on the 6th of March. 

—The women have had another success in 
high quarters in England. A department of the 
civil service, known as the local government 
board, has just appointed Mrs. Nassau SENIOR 
poor-law inspector, with a salary of $2000 a year, 
to report upon the domiciles and treatment of 
children who are “ boarded out,” after the Scotch 
system. 

—Dr. SHELTON MACKENZIE, of the Philadel- 
phia Press, contradicts from personal knowl- 
edge the report that Mr. DisRAELI was not the 
owner of Hughenden Manor and would have to 
vacate it. The good doctor states that in 1850 
he received a note from Mrs. D., whom he had 
long known, requesting him to call on her in 
reference to the publication of an engraved por- 
trait of her husband. ‘ ‘Mr. DisRae.i,’ said 
she, ‘will accompany me to-morrow to Buck- 
inghamshire, where I shall give him a pleasant 
surprise. _He now is member for Bucks, you 
‘know, which requires a qualification of six hun- 
dred pounds a year, and this, like many other 
members, he has obtained from a friend. I was 
told some time ago that Hughenden Manor, near 
High Wycombe, was in the market, and eighteen 
months ago, when Mr. DisraELr went to Not- 
tinghamshire to attend the funeral of his friend 
Lord Gzorce Bentrnck—the only time during 
the eleven years of our marriage that we ever 
were separated for four-and-twenty hours—I ran 
down to Bucks, saw the place, and made up my 
mind to buy it. To-morrow I will take him 
there, and surprise him by presenting him with 
the title-deeds of landed property worth more 
than the nominal six hundred a year a county 
member is required to have.’ The amount she 
had paid for this estate was sixteen thousand 
pounds, I think she said. At twenty-three 
years’ parcians this would represent a rental of 
seven hundred pounds a year. Mrs. DISRAELT 
added: ‘I bought this estate out of my own 
money, for two reasons. First, because the 
member from Bucks ought to have property in 
that county; and next, because his father, the 
great author, lived in that neighborhood for 
many years, and my husband knew the place 
and the people from childhood.’ She loved to 
talk of her husband, and said: ‘I have had a 
notion of this in my head for some time. When 
the elder Mr. DisRaxxr died, two years ago, I 

ot my husband to mark in the catalogue all the 
EocES that he preferred, and sent an agent pri- 
vately down to buy them at the sale. He also 
purchased the black oak carved book-cases. So, 
when Mr, DisraE.i enters into his library to- 
morrow, he will meet the old books on the old 
familiar shelves.’”” \ 

—Father Bserrine, pastor of the Greek 
Church in this city, is making his home-like 
little chapel quite a pines of resort for people 
who are on the alert for a fresh sensation. His 
pase at 951 Second Avenue are crowded every 

junday morning. Father B. is a tall, handsome 
man, With light hair, a full light beard, and blue 
eyes. His eyebrows and eyelashes are almost 
white. He speaks very good English, and has 
the Reno of being a very well read man. 

—Mr. Ranpotpx Rocers, the American sculp- 
tor, has been elected a member of the Roman 
Academy of St. Luke. He is the first American 
sculptor upon whom this rare honor has ever 
been conferred. 

—The Sheik of Guazau has celebrated with 
eae pomp at Tangier his marriage with Miss 

ING, an English lady. The bride rode to the 
British consulate on an Arab horse, which was 
covered with a scarlet saddle and cloth em- 
broidered with gold, and was presented by the 
bridegroom. 

—Speaking of very old people, a recent num- 
ber of the Rutland (Vermont) Herald says that 
Wiu1am Epwarps, of Jay, who is almost 95 
years of age, married a woman of 70 a few days 
ago. This old man was one of WELLINGTON’sS. 
soldiers, and was twice wounded at Waterloo. 
His grandfather was 104 when he died, his great- 
grandfather was 118, but he regards his father 
as neve been cut off in his youth as he died 
when only 67 years old. Mr. Epwarps intends 
to make a trip to London next summer to claim. 
8 bounty due to British soldiers over 61 years, 
which, with accrued interest, will amount to 
nearly $5000.—The oldest graduate of Yale Col- 
lege, Tiworny Bisxop, is 94, and vigorous, tak- 
ing his daily walk in the coldest weather. His 
associate, BERIAH BRADLEY, a stripling of 94, 
scorns to be called an old chap.—During the 
past year seventy-three porous over 90 years of 
age have died in New Hampshire. The follow- 
ing-named were over 100 years of age: Mary 
Brockway, East Washington, 101 years 10 
months 22 days; Mrs. Gopparp, North Little- 
ton, 100 years 5 months 26 days; TEMPERANCE 
Jewett, Barnstead, 100 years 7 months 7 days; 
JoserH Laravia, Somersworth, 100 years.—In 
Ireland lately died Mary M‘Arp zg, at the age 
of 115. Her strong point was that she worked 
with the reapers last harvest, and kept up with 
her son, a frisky youth of 77.—The London 
Times has just published a list of medical men 
deceased during the past year. The-followin; 
reached 80 and upward: Huaa ANDREWS an 
Peter MILER, each 94 ae of age; BowYER 
Vaux, 91; Aucustus Bozzi GRANVILLE and 
Francis Kiernan, each 89; Robert VENABLES, 
88; Rosert BucHANaN, 86; Tuomas Lrron 
BLUNDELL, 84; WILLIAM BoDINGTON and JonN 
GARDNER, each 82; THOMAS COLEMAN, 81; Ros- 
ERT WADE, THOMAS BaRNes, and James ALEX- 
ANDER GoRDON, each 80 years of age. The 
united ages of these fourteen gentlemen amount 
to 1200 years, giving an average of more than 85 
years to each.—Dr. Caspar, of Berlin, in his 
work on the duration of human life, has placed 
medical men as representing a medium lon- 
gevity of 56. Artists are represented at 57; law- 
yers at 58; military men, 59; farmers and clerks, 
61; merchants, 62; and clergymen, 65. To pro- 
long life the same authority adds that good tem- 
per and hilarity are necessary, violent passions, 
the inward gnawings of offended vanity and 
Rens: tending to corrode every viscus, and to 
Jay the seeds of future mental and bodily suffer- 
ings. Apathy and insensibility being, unfor- 
tunately, the best sources of peace of mind, and 
as FONTENELLE observed, ‘'a good stomach and 
a bad heart are essential to happiness,”’ perhaps 
the best maxim to prolong our days and render 

lerable as possible is ‘Bene viviere et 
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Big. 1.—Borper FOR LINGERIE, ETC,—APPLICATION migures Closely, ana APYLICALLUN sumpnuivent. te yuan mayen sear : 
EMBROIDERY. work the white dots ExoutH Section. crane, and the white EMBROIDERY, 
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feathers of other cranes, are obtained in India and America, and are made 
The feathers of the white or sacred ibis are much 
used for ornamental purposes in the East, and are also sent to France, 
’ while the scarlet ibis of South America and Africa is likewise in request. 
The skins of the Arctic divers are dressed and made into cloaks, muffs, and 
cuffs, and are much esteemed as a covering for the head and breast in the 
rigorous climates in which they are found, the great thickness of the feath- 
Russia and the Levant send 
us considerable quantities of the skins of grebes, ducks, and divers, 


into boas and muffs. 


ers rendering them very fit for that purpose. 


In Chiloe, from the long 
ash-colored plumage of a 
species of penguin, which 
is a little curled and soft, 
the natives spin a kind of 
coverlet that is highly 
prized. 

In parts of North Amer- 
ica the Indians make an 
elegant clothing of the 
feathers of the wild turkey. 
They twist the inner webs 
into a strong double string 
with hemp or fibrous bark, 
and work it like matting. 
This appears very rich and 
glossy, and as fine as silk 
shag. Fans used to be 
made of the tail, and of 
four tails joined together 
the early French settlers 
in Louisiana were wont to 
construct a parasol. 

Old writings speak of 
feathers being woven into 
a peculiar kind of cloth by 
the Chinese. Among them 
was the celestial goose-vel- 
vet, the foundation of the 
fabric being of silk, into 
which the feathers were 
skillfully interwoven in a 
common loom, those of 
a crimson hue being the 
most expensive. ‘Tradition 
states that garments made 
of feathers, and resembling 
fur dresses, were presented 
to the Emperor Shauhau, 
who reigned twenty-five 
centuries before our era. 
The earliest allusion to 
robes woven with feathers occurs in the history 
of the Tsin dynasty. In the year 272 a.p. the 
court physician presented the emperor with a 
gown made of feathers from the golden-headed 
pheasant. A son of the Emperor Wuti, notorious 
for his extravagance, had in the fifth century a 
robe woven with peacocks’ feathers. 

It was also the custom of the emperors to make 
presents annually to certain ministers of state of 
robes made with the feathers of the variegated 
kingfisher. At a later period a princess engaged 
a skillful artificer to collect feathers of every de- 
scription to make two dresses for the empress, 
which should, when looked at in front, present 
one color, when viewed sideways another, and 
when held up to the light a third. Although the 
Chinese would seem to have lost the art of weay- 
ing feathers, plumage-work is still extensively 
practiced in the decoration of metallic ornaments, 
worn by all classes of females. On garlands, 
chapiets, frontals, tiaras, and crowns of very thin 


Fig. 1.—Swiss Musrin, Lace, anp VERT 
p’Eau Ripsoy Car.—Bacx.—[{See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XUL., Figs. 49-51. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocnet Insertion For Lincert, Etc, 
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copper, purple, dark and light blue feathers of the king- 
fisher and other birds of gorgeous brilliancy are laid with 


exquisite taste and skill, 





Jewel-Case with Stand. 


Tuus stand consists of four long and short bars of fine 
yellow cane, which are ornamented at each end with a 
clipped red worsted ball wound with fine red silk cord and 


fastened together with the same. 


The case is made of 


yellow straw braid arranged in coils, and is trimmed on 
the upper edge with a lambrequin of red silk cord and 
worsted balls, and is fastened to the bars with similar cord. 


To make the lambrequin sew 
on a piece of cord, which 
forms the upper edge, for 
each scallop six short and 
long cord loops; .work two 
button-hole stitches in oppo- 
site directions into each of 
these loops and between the 
scallops on the upper cord, 
and cover the joining points 
of the loops with worsted 
balls. Silk cord tassels and 
worsted balls form the trim- 
ming of the stand. 


Bouquet-Holder. 

Tne stand of this bouquet- 
holder is made of black cane. 
It is eight inches and a half 
high, and is furnished with 
a tube-shaped zine vase. 
‘The covering is made of light 
gray Panama canvas, from 
which are drawn out a cer- 
tain number of lengthwise 


and crosswise threads in reg- Jewet-CasE 
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ular alternation, so as to form close, open-work, and open squares. ‘The close 
squares are ornamented in point Russe embroidery with filling silk of various 
colors. Green satin ribbon is run through the canyas as shown by the illus- 
tration, and each open square formed by drawing out the threads is trimmed 
with a bow of similar ribbon and with a clipped green worsted ball. To make 
the worsted balls tie up a worsted strand of thirty threads at regulay intervals 
with a piece of thread, cut through the strand exactly in the middle between” 
the tied points, and clip the tassels thus formed evenly with the scissors. ‘The 
canyas ornamented in this manner is basted on stiff linen, bound on the upper 
and under edges with green 
satin ribbon; trimmed with 
a ruche of the same, and 
fastened to the bars of the 
stand with small pins, 


Crochet Insertions, 
Figs. 1 and 2 

Tuesr insertions are suX- 
able for trimming linen; 
they are both worked ¢cross- 
wise in rounds going back 
and forth with twisted cro- 
chet cotton, No. 100. 

Fig. 1.—For this insertion 
make a foundation of 25 ch. 
(chain stitch), pass over the 
last 14 of these, and going 
back on the remaining foun- 
dation st. (stitch), work the 
1st round.—I sl. (slip stitch) 
on the next st., twice alter- 
nately 9 ch., 1 sl. on the 
fifth following foundation 
st.; t. (turn the work). 2d 
round.—Twice alternately 9 
ch., 1 se. (single crochet) on 
the same st. on which the sl. 
of the preceding round has 
been worked ; in doing this 
the sl. is thus surrounded in 
this as well as in the follow- 
ing corresponding rounds; 
then 9 ch, and 1 sc. on the 
15th foundation st. (count- 
ing from the beginning), t. 
3d round.—Three times al- 
ternately 9 ch., 1 sl. on the 
middle st. of the next ch. 
scallop in the first round (the 
ch. scallop of the preceding 
round is not surrounded), 
then 9 ch., 1 sl. on the last sl. of the first round, 
t. 4th round.—5 sl. on the next 5 ch., 4 ch., 1 se. 
on the same st. in the first round on which the sl. 
of the preceding round was worked; twice alter- 
nately 9 ch., 1 sc. on the same st. of the first 
round on which the sl. of the preceding round was 
worked; 4 ch., 1 sl. on the middle st. of the next 
ch. scallop, t. 5th round.—Three times alter- 
nately 9 ch., 1 sl. on the middle st. of the next 
ch. scallop in the third round, t. 6th round.— 
Three times alternately 9 ch., 1 sc. on the same st. 
on which the sl. of the preceding round was work- 
ed, t. 7th round.—Three times alternately 9 ehy, 
1 sl. on the middle st. of the next ch. scallop in 
the fifth round, then 9 ch. and 1 sl. on the last sl. 
of the fifth round, fasten to the fifth sl. of the 
fourth round, t. 8th round.—5 sl. on the next 
5 ch., 4 ch., 1 sc. on the same st. in the sixth 
round on which the sl. of the preceding round was 
worked, twice alternately 9 ch., 1 sc. on the same 
st. on which the sl. of the preceding round was 

















Swiss Musrrx, Lace, anp 
Brive Rrezon Car. 


For pattern and ceupuns 
see Supplement, No, XIL., 
Fig. 48. 









Fig. 2.—Swiss Musuiy, Lace, anp VERT 
v’Eav Rispon Car.—Front.—{See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and dese: peou see Supplement, 
No. XIIL, Figs. 49-51. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XL, Fig. 47, 


For description see Supplement. 













Fig. 2.—Crocnet Insertion ror LINGERIR, ETC. 


worked, 4 ch., 1 sl. on the middle st. of the next ch. 
scallop, t. Continue in this manner until the insertion 
has gained the requisite length. Edge it first on one 
side with one round of sl., and then work on both sides 
two rounds each as follows: 1st round.—Always alter= 
nately 1 sl. on the next edge st., 9 ch., with these pass 
over 4 edge st. 2d round.—> 1 sc. on the fourth st. 
of the next ch. scallop, 1 sde. (short double crochet), 
2 de. (double crochet), and J sde. on the following st., 
1 sc. on the next (sixth) st. of the same eh. scallop, 
2ch.; repeat from >. 

ig. 2.—To make this insertion work a foundation of 
«, one picot downward, and 15 ch. ; for the picot 
work 5 ch., drop the last st. frotn the needle, insert 
the needle in the first of the 5 ch., and draw through 
the dropped st. Going back on this 
foundation work the Ist round,— 
4 ch. (the first 3 of which count as 
first de.), 1 de. on the next founda- 
tion st., fonr times alternately 1 ch., 
1 de. on the second following foun- 
dation st., 5 ch., 9 de. separated each 
by 1 ch. on the picot, 5 ch., with 
these pass over 6 foundation st., 1 
de. on the next st., five times alter- 
nately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second fol- 
lowing foundation st., t. 2d round. 
—4 ch., 1 de. on the next ch. in the 
preceding round, five times alternate- 
ly 1 ch., 1 de. on the next ch., 3 ch., 
4 sc. separated each by 3 ch. on the 
next 4 ch. of the de. scallop, 5 ch., 
4 sc. separated each by 3 ch. on the 
following 4 ch, of the de. scallop, 3 
ch., 1 de. on the last of the next 5 
ch., five times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. 
on the following ch., t.. These two 
rounds are repeated constantly, in 
the manner shown by the illustra- 








Fig. 2.—Srcrron or Corzar my Guievre 
Emprorprry.—Fotx Size.—{See Fig. 1, Page 180.] 
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AWAKENED. 


My heart was like a hidden lyre 
In silence that so long hath lain— 
Not e’en the cold, neglected wire 
Remembereth its own sweet strain: 
Till thou, a breeze from summer shore, 
Breathed tenderly across the string, 
That, waking into life once more, 
Began the broken song to sing. 


My soul was like a diamond spark 
Imprisoned in the rocky mine, 

Unconscious, in that eyeless dark, 
What hidden fires within it shine: 

Till thou, a gleam of noonday light, 
Upon the buried jewel came, 

That, breaking from its long, dull night, 
Leaped up, a many-tinted frame. 


My life was like a pallid flower 

Within the shadow sprung, alone, 
Forgotten of the sun and shower, 

And withering ere it has blown: 
Till thou, a drop of morning dew, 

Stole softly downward through the gloom, 
And straight the bud asunder flew 

‘Yo fill the air with balm and bloom, 


‘Then take, and fashion to thy will, 
This heart and soul and life of mine! 
Shall not thine own free gifts fulfill 
Their utmost hope in seeking thine ? 
I claim no harvest from a field 
My hands have tended not; the tone, 
The fragrance, and the light revealed 
By thee, belong to thee alone! 





MURPHY’S MASTER. 


By JAMES PAYN, 
Author of “A Woman’s Vengeance,” “Bred in the 
Bone,” “Won—Not Wooed,” “ Carlyon’s 
Year,” ‘One of the Family,” etc. 





CHAPTER XV. 
MAGUIRE’S ULTIMATUM. 


‘Tue revelation of this view of his patron was 
to Robert in itself sufficiently overwhelming, but 
what was still more terrible was the reflection, 
** And with this man I have cast in my lot, and 
not only mine, but Lizzy’s!” In the bitterness 
of his heart he groaned and bowed his face be- 
tween his hands. 

“*Come, come, look up,” cried Maguire, en- 
couragingly. ‘‘It is no use hiding one’s head 
like an ostrich, to escape from an inevitable po- 
sition. You called me a Liar, you know, and 
that perhaps made me acquaint you with these 
little particulars more abruptly than was judi- 
cious. You believe me now, I suppose, or will 
do so when you have read that newspaper ?” 

“Take it away!” ejaculated Robert, with a 
gesture of loathing; ‘*I am convinced enough.” 

** Now that is what I call a proof of sense,” ob- 
served Maguire, inacongratulatory tone. ‘The 
object of a newspaper writer is, of course, to har- 
row the feelings; and therefore, when you want 
any dramatic incident communicated to you in 
a delicate way, it is better to trust to a friend. 
What happened at Falston, stripped of cant and 
sensation, was, as I understand, something of 
this kind: the brothers had a private interview, 
in which Frank talked of his mother’s memory 
and his father’s dying wishes, and Louis listened, 
not with very particular attention, his thoughts 
being probably entirely engrossed by his own af- 
fairs; but when the question was directly put to 
him, ‘Are you going to fulfill the promise that 
you gave our father in my presence with regard to 
the distribution of his property, or do you intend 
to take the whole, since the law awards it to you?’ 
I have not the least doubt that he replied, with 
great distinctness, ‘I mean to take the whole.’ 
Perhaps he added (for he was a consummate hyp- 
ocrite) that, painful as it was to him to arrive at 
this determination, he had done so no less on 
public grounds than private, inasmuch as he 
should deem it dangerous to the state to intrust 
aman of ‘ dear Frank's’ revolutionary sentiments 
with the means to carry them into practical ef- 
fect. At all events, whatever he said, he said 
too much. Frank’s head had long been ‘ going:’ 
from a child he was subject to paroxysms of 
passion, which, compared with what people call 
* temper,’ were as a tornado to a capful of wind, 
and of late years they had been growing worse 
and worse. He had begun to drink, too, though 
not to the extent that he drinks now. You must 
forgive him that, since it is done, I fancy, to 
drown the remembrance of the event which I am 
now about to relate, and for which he is so fool- 
ish as to entertain remorse. Well, being in this 
hot-headed state, and excessively exasperated, 
while the other was contemptuous and arrogant, 
there is no wonder that there were high words ; 
then—I don’t know who struck them first; that is 
anice question for the lawyers—then blows. In 
the end ensued a dreadful rough-and-tumble, out 
of which Louis never came at all, for he was left 
dead on the hearth-rug, with the front lock of 
his brother's hair in his hand, which he had torn 
up by the roots. The reason Frank always wears 
a skull-cap is to conceal that wound; and now 
you know why the officer at Liverpool was so 
careful to pass his hand over every body’s head 
who at all resembled Kavanagh. ‘The disguise 
he had assumed as Denton, however, pulled him 
safely through that ordeal, which was fortunate 
for the inspector also, who would, without doubt, 
have shown his sagacity at the expense of his 
life. After the trouble and pains that Murphy 
and the rest of us had been at to get the young 
master safely on board the Star, and surrounded 
by his own friends, it is not likely that we would 
have let him be snatched from their hands at the 
moment of escape,” 


‘*But he is not safe now,” ejaculated Robert : 
‘directly he disclosed who he was he surely be- 
came liable to apprehension, even on board the 
Star!” 

““No doubt,” observed Maguire, grimly, ‘‘if 
there had been any body fool enough to appre- 
hend him. It is more than likely, however, that 
the captain was himself ignorant of the serious 
character of Kavanagh’s crime; and, at all events, 
he knew that he had become irresponsible for it.” 

“*Trresponsible for it! How could that be?” 

** Because,” answered Maguire, leaning across 
the table, and speaking in hushed tones, ‘‘ the 
man is mad, mad as a March hare five days out 
of every six; and, when drunk, alwaysmad. You 
saw him once yourself in the latter state, and 
thought it was D. T., I suppose. Well, so it 
was ; but it was something else besides. He was 
going through the whole performance that took 
place at Falston, as he often does. ‘ There, there 
he stands, with his strangled face!’ he cries. ‘He 
struck me first; I’U swear it.’ And then, 
‘Help, help!’ the echo of the cry his brother 
gave, or perhaps his own terrified call to Murphy 
when the knowledge of what he had done first 
forced itself upon him.” 

“Poor, miserable man!” exclaimed Robert, 
pityingly. 

** Well, no, not poor,” answered Maguire, cool- 
ly. ‘The one sensible thing that Frank Kava- 
nagh ever did, or rather which (as I shrewdly 
guess) Murphy did for him, was to carry off from 
Falston Hall that parcel of bank-notes which his 
father had designed for him, and always kept in 
his desk ready for an emergency—though he lit- 
tle guessed of what sort the emergency would be. 
I believe this amounted to many thousand pounds, 
from which we on Murphy's Island have already 
reaped the benefit.” 

‘* You think, then, that Mr. Frank was mad, or 
nearly so, before the aggravation of his brother's 
meanness made him lose all command over him- 
self aud commit this terrible deed?” observed 
Robert, shocked by the revelation of his patron’s 
crime, and genuinely anxious to believe him 
guiltless of it. 

“*T believe he was always crack-brained,” an- 
swered Maguire, coolly—‘‘ though his friends 
used to call it enthusiasm—and that the fissure 
has been growing wider and wider.” 

“*And yet,” urged Robert, ‘‘on all occasions 
on which I have seen him, save one, he has ap- 
peared sane enough,” 

**You have seen him in lucid intervals, and, 
besides, the voyage itself greatly benefited him 
for the time; but since he has been ashore here 
matters have been infinitely worse: remorse and 
drink together have undermined the remainder 
of his wits, and they have fallen in, higgledy- 
piggledy.” 

“Then, if he was to be sent for from England, 
and taken prisoner, you don’t think he could—” 
Robert hesitated, for he did not forget that Kay- 
anagh had been uniformly kind to him, and 
had trusted to his bare word in the weightiest 
matters, 

“Don't think he could be hanged? you were 
going tosay, man. No, he could not be hanged, 
if that is any sort of satisfaction to you. But 
what interests me greatly more than that far-off 
contingency is, how his madness is likely to affect 
usin the mean time. ‘There is no lunatic asylum 
on Murphy's Island ; and if there were, it would 
be as much as our lives were worth to attempt to 
shut him up in it. For Murphy will never be- 
lieve, even when he sees him raving, that his 
master is any thing more than a little eccentric, 
and would obey his wildest mandate rather than 
the advice of the sagest of men; while as for the 
tag-rag and bobtail over at the harbor yonder, they 
will believe any thing that Murphy tells them, 
For all we know, when the fit is on him, Kay- 
anagh may give orders for our immediate execu- 
tion, as, indeed, has happened to one poor wretch 
already.” 

“*You don’t mean to say that he put a man to 
death ?” exclaimed Robert, in horrified accents. 

“Indeed I do, though. He was tried by a 
sort of court-martial for trying to make off 
with the ‘ gig’—it is now made a capital of- 
fense, by-the-bye, to leave the island without 
Kavanagh’s permission—and they strung him 
up in front of Government House. As it hap- 
pened, it was only a Tipperary boy, but it might 
have been you or me. Well, all this brings me 
round to the matter which I had in my mind 
when I brought you over to New Town. The 
people here are not quite such fools as they are 
at the harbor; there the boys are so entirely 
under Murphy’s thumb that they did not dare to 
whisper to you that the Governor was ill, where- 
as here you were informed of it, as you remem- 
ber, readily enough; and, moreover, I am glad 
to say, they have had a disagreement with one 
another. Now ‘When fools quarrel, wise men 
come by their own,’ says the proverb, or some- 
thing to that effect. And now perhaps you see 
at what I have been driving ?” 

“Not exactly—no, I confess I don’t,” said 
Robert, suspiciously. His former interest in 
and even regard for Maguire was indeed swept 
away. The circumstances in which they were 
now placed no longer admitted of his looking 
upon that personage as a harmless nonentity : 
the calm and almost approving manner in which 
he had narrated this story of Cain and Abel had 
shocked the lad to the core. What he had tak- 
en for candor in the man he now perceived to be 
an unblushing recklessness; he feared his san- 
ity almost as much as Kavanagh’s madness. 

“You are duller than you are wont to be, 
Master Chesney,” observed Maguire. ‘‘ Why, 
is it not clear that you and I are the only two 
men on this island with brains in their head, 
save one who has them muddled? If this mad- 
man and his man were out of the way, the rest, 
look you, would be our subjects.” 

«« Granting that,” answered Robert, quietly, 
“for the sake of the argument: how do you pro- 


pose to persuade Mr. Kavanagh and Murphy to 
leave the island ?” 

“T think I could persuade them,” answered 
Maguire, with a cold smile. ‘At all events, 
you may leave that matter tome. I have influ- 
ence with both factions, and you are not dis- 
liked by either; moreover, you will have the ad- 
vantage of such authority as Kavanagh may 
leave behind him. Why should we not make 
alliance and reign together peaceably over this 
little territory? I don't pretend to conceal from 
you that if you had more spirit, or had not been 
spoiled by a mawkish bringing up, that I should 
have proposed a bolder game—such as I very 
nearly persuaded Kavanagh to play.” 

“You would have revived the days you spent 
on board the Mother Carey, on shore, I pre- 
sume?” said Robert, in as indifferent a tone as 
he could compass. 

“*T would, by Heaven!” answered Maguire, 
roundly, ‘‘ We could have had our own ship in 
yonder harbor, and done a good trade, of which 
no one would have suspected us ; and when folks 
in little vessels dropped in upon us by accident, 
we should have welcomed them so warmly that 
they would never have gone away. But you 
are not fit for such bold strokes, so I think of 
them no longer. We must be content to call 
this isle our own, and to have no masters, which 
is no small thing in these days. You, I hear, 
are expecting your sweetheart from England.” 
In spite of himself, here Robert could not re- 
press a shudder. How terrible had the bare idea 
become of bringing his Lizzy to such a spot! 
too horrible even to think of, but that he had 
already formed a plan in his own mind by which 
such a catastrophe should be averted. 

‘Well, I have also fixed my affections upon 
a young lass, from King’s County,” continued 
Maguire. ‘‘To be sure, they are not at pres- 
ent returned, but no doubt they will be when I 
can call myself co-governor. Altogether, the 
prospect seems to me very fair and promising for 
us both, but especially for yourself, who are far 
the younger man, and will have the sole com- 
mand when I am under-ground or feeding the 
fishes. So stands my offer, lad, in return for 
your alliance. I regret to add—but then it is 
so much better to be explicit—that if you should 
decline it, there is an unpleasant reverse to the 
picture. I have still the ear of the Governor, 
when, at least, he can be got to listen to any 
body, and also the confidence of Murphy; and I 
have only to whisper that this ambitious scheme 
has sprung from your own head instead of mine 
to make you dance in the air in front of Govern- 
ment House. Just think over the whole matter, 
lad, and then answer me ‘ Yes’ or ‘No.’” Here 
Maguire lit his pipe, leaned back in his chair, and 
began to occupy himself with the newspaper, so 
as not to interfere with his young friend’s delib- 
erations. Robert had already made up his mid 
as to his future course of conduct, but he thought 
it better to appear undecided, and to temporize 
as much as possible. 

“Indeed, Mr. Maguire,” returned he, after a 
considerable pause, ‘‘all that you have told me 
is so strange and unlooked for that I must be 
forgiven for saying that I can promise nothing 
until I have satisfied myself of the facts you have 
narrated with my own eyes and ears. Until I 
have convinced myself that Mr. Kavanagh is 
mad, I don’t see how you can reasonably expect 
me to deny him my allegiance.” 

“¢That would be well enough in a believer in 
the Divine Right of kings,” observed Maguire, 
carelessly ; ‘‘ but in a person of such delicate 
moral scruples as yourself the fact of his having 
committed a double murder ought to weigh some- 
what, I should have thought, against his author- 
ity. However, there is no hurry about any thing 
in Murphy's Island, and you have only to see its 
Governor to be convinced of what I have told you 
about him. Preserve your decision till to-mor- 
row, or the next day, for that matter, and then 
tell me frankly whether we are to be friends or 
foes.” The tone of the speaker was still one of 
conciliation ; but he spoke with knitted brows, 
and with the air of one who is putting a strong 
restraint upon himself. Moreover, there was a 
suspicious, searching glance in his keen gray 
eyes that bespoke but little confidence in the de- 
cision which he had requested proving favorable 
to his views. 

“Well,” said he, rising, ‘‘I shall now leave 
you to make yourself at home in your new house. 
You will be over at the harbor before night, I 
dare say, and in the mean time good-by to you.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE CONSTITUTION. 


Yes, Robert certainly intended to be over at 
the harbor before night. It was his fixed re- 
solve to seek an interview with Kavanagh as 
soon as might be, and, whether he found him in 
the condition Maguire had described or not, to 
take passage to Melbourne the next morning by 
the ship that had brought him thence. With a 
murderer, whether sane or mad, he would have 
no part nor lot, and, above all, he would take 
care that Lizzie should never set foot upon that 
perilous shore. ‘The only doubt now left in his 
mind as to his future conduct was whether he 
should acquaint the authorities in Australia with 
the state of affairs on Murphy's Island. In jus- 
tice to its colonists, now subject to the caprices 
of a mad despot, and fated in all probability to 
become the prey of an unscrupulous schemer, it 
was clearly his duty so to do; and yet he shrank 
from the ingratitude that such an act would in- 
yolve, for how could he describe what had oc- 
curred without denouncing his benefactor and 
patron? As to acceding to the infamous prop- 
osition of Maguire, his nature revolted at it, 
He believed that the man’s hint of being able to 
‘* persuade” Kavanagh and his faithful follower 
to quit the island meant nothing less than that 
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they were to be put to death; and even if he 
could be.so base and vile a traitor, he had little 
doubt that he himself, having served his con- 
federate’s selfish ends, would in turn become his 
victim. 

In order to give his late companion ample time 
to precede him to the harbor, rather than with 
any interest in the investigation itself, he went 
over his little home, and was both surprised and 
touched to find in it many indications both of 
the good-will and generosity of Kavanagh. ‘The 
furniture, and even the decorations of the saloon 
cabins of the Star, had evidently been laid un- 
der lavish contribution to supply his needs; and if 
Government House should prove to be equipped 
proportionally to the residence of the second in 
command, its interior at least would not great- 
ly belie its ambitious designation. For his own 
part, however, he was to reap no advantage from 
this splendor, which also filled him with remorse- 
ful tenderness toward him by whose forethought 
it had been provided. With a heavy heart he left 
the house, and was at once surrounded by such 
of the population of New Town—mostly women 
and children—as the news of the arrival of the 
stores had not attracted to the other settlement. 
Among the former he noticed the black-eyed, 
gypsy-faced young girl from King’s County upon 
whom Maguire had deigned to bestow his to-be- 
one-day enviable affections. Robert had noticed 
her himself on board the Star—not only from 
her beauty, but because of the likeness to the 
“Miss Mary” of Herne Street, whom (although 
she was much younger) in her general appear- 
ance she greatly resembled. Her age could not 
have much exceeded sixteen, and she had still 
about her all the glow and radiance of childhood. 
His heart sunk within him as he heard her mer- 
ry laugh, and listened to her thoughtless words, 
for the reflection forced itself upon him, “If I 
should spare Kavanagh, will it not be eventually 
at the sacrifice of this bright and innocent girl ?” 

Escaping from the questions and weleomings 
of the throng as soon as he could, he breasted 
the central hill, resolving to take that way to the 
harbor in preference to the shorter and easier 
road by which he had come, in order to avoid 
the possibility of overtaking Maguire, whose 
companionship he now felt to be intolerable. 
At the summit he paused—not for breath, for 
the elevation, to his young limbs and lungs, was 
insignificant enough, but to survey the ocean, 
which had of late acquired an interest for him 
which it had lacked before. “‘ In three months’ 
time,” thought he, “ or four at furthest, the ship 
that brings my darling to the home I trust I shall 
by that time have made for her will be speeding 
yonder on her course.” And even while he look- 
ed his heart bounded within him, for there, in 
truth, but a few miles off, there was a ship, and 
steering, so far as he could judge, for Melbourne, 
The next moment he blushed at his own folly, 
for how could it be the ship in question, since 
even that which carried his summons to the Al- 
stons had not yet arrived in England! Howev- 
er, taking out a pocket-glass with which he had 
provided himself in Melbourne, he scanned the 
vessel with some interest, which increased as he 
gazed to intense excitement. He was not much 
versed in seamanship, but surely, surely that was 
the very sloop in which he had himself arrived 
but a few hours ago! The harbor was concealed 
under the hill, but he ran forward quickly until 
he could command it, and then his worst suspi- 
cions were confirmed: the sloop which it had been 
definitely arranged was to have waited until the 
morrow was already gone! 

It was for this, then, perhaps, that he had 
been enticed to visit New Town! His idea of 
taking passage at once to Melbourne had been 
anticipated, whether by Maguire or others, and 
thus forestalled. If it was so, the misfortune 
was indeed overwhelming, for how could he 
warn Lizzy of her danger in coming to the 
island? Had it been arranged that the mail 
was to bring her, he could have carried her on 
to Melbourne in it, despite all opposition; but 
the crew of this little sloop could not control the 
force that the islanders could bring against them, 
and being in the pay of Kavanagh, were of course 
subject to his orders. Indeed, it must be in obe- 
dience to them that they had now altered their 
intention of remaining the night, and set sail for 
home. 

The pinnace, it is true, and the gig still lay in 
harbor; but the former needed at least three 
men to navigate her, and the latter was a mere 
cockle-shell, quite unfit to face the open sea. 
Moreover, had *t not been enacted that it was 
death to erabar. in either of them without Kay- 
anagh’s express yermission—a penalty which, 
unless Maguire had told a falsehood capable of 
immediate refutation, had been already carried 
out to its extremity? His position, under every 
aspect, was indeed growing gloomy and serious, 
and it was with a heavy heart that Robert re- 
sumed his way toward the harbor. For the pres- 
ent he was alone in his peril; how much more 
terrible would the situation be if Lizzy should 
arrive to share his fate—perchance his doom! 

“Government House,” though a structure of 
absurdly insignificant size to have so grand a 
title, was a well-built and compact edifice; it 
was two stories high, and contained eight rooms, 
yet every piece of timber of which it was com- 
posed had a number and place of its own, and 
fitted into its neighbor piece like the joints of a 
child’s puzzle. In Australia, though house-room 
might be dear and difficult to obtain, this costly 
toy—which was painted and fitted up with infi- 
nite elaborateness—would have been out of place, 
if not superfluous, and only have ministered to 
its possessor’s vanity; but on Murphy's Island, 
by a singular chance, it had found its proper 
function. Contrasted with the tents around it, 
and with the more humble dwellings which were 
already being erected at the harbor out of the 
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ing from its flag-staff, it had a lordly if not a 
sovereign air. Moreover, as though in mimicry 
of royal state, one of the Tipperary ‘‘ boys, 
pike in hand, was strutting sentrywise to and 
fro in front of its door. 

“Ts the master within, Tim?” asked Robert 
of this consequential personage, with whom, of 
course, he was well acquainted. 

“‘He’s in, Sir; yes. But Murphy says that 
he can be seen by none of his people.” 

“* But that does not include me, I suppose?” 
said Robert, persuasively. ‘‘ Besides, I have im- 
portant matters to transact with him, Tim.’+ 

‘Tim lowered his pike, scratched his head with 
the point of it, and deliberated gravely within 
himself. He had had his orders, but were they 
to be put in effect with respect to the master’s 
own lieutenant? 

“¢ Well, you can just step in, Mr. Chesney, and 
ask him yourself whether he wishes you to be 
admitted or not.” 

Without stopping to question Tim’s logic, 
Robert opened the door and stepped within. 
The atmosphere, charged with tobacco-smoke 
and tinctured with the smell of spirits, remind- 
ed him of the little room at Mulvaney’s ; it didn’t 
smell like a new house at all, though every thing 
to the eye was spick and span. 

“© Who's that?” inquired a harsh voice from 
above stairs. Then Murphy’s shock head ap- 
peared over the balusters. ‘‘Oh, it’s you, Mr. 
Chesney,” added he, in a hoarse whisper. ‘The 
master is ill, Sir, and can’t be seen.” 

“*Come up!” roared another voice from an 
upper room, in such ‘excited tones that Robert 
could hardly have recognized tham as belonging 
to Kavanagh. ‘‘Come up, and bring another 
pottle of whisky, Robert, for we are half through 
this one already.” 

Murphy, as usual,“at once withdrew his oppo- 
sition to his master’s wishes, and only held up 
his forefinger in warning of Robert knew not 
what, as the latter obeyed the summons. 

In a front-room, handsomely furnished, and 
close to a round table on which were glasses and 
a bottle, sat Frank Kavanagh, looking years old- 
er than when Chesney had seen him last, and 
with that blotched, unhealthy flush upon his face 
which, unlike that resulting from fresh air and 
exercise, suggests a protracted and deep debauch. 
His eyes were blood-shot, and regarded the new- 
comer without disfavor, indeed, but without a 
particle of the interest that under the cireum- 
stances might have been expected; and his di- 
sheveled hair, no longer covered by a skull-cap, 
displayed above the forehead a bald scar, the 
sight of which sent a shudder through Robert's 
frame ; for was it not the mark of Cain! 

“Sit down, lad.—Dick, bring a fresh glass,” 
exclaimed Kavanagh. ‘*‘ Well, thank Heaven, 
that sloop’s gone, and here we are all alone once 
more in our own little island!” Then, breaking 
out into a song: 

“Oh, it’s a bright little island— 

A right little, tight little island! 
Search the globe round, none can be found 
So happy as this little island?” 

**T hope it may be a happy one, Sir,” observed 
Robert, quietly. 

** Hope, lad! I say it s, and I’m master here, 
I believe. —Isn’t that so, Dick?” 

“«True for you,” answered Murphy, gravely ; 
“you're the king of us all, sure.” 

“*Then why does this mealy-mouthed gentle- 
man talk about his hopes?” resumed the other, 
with irritation. ‘‘If my people are not happy 
here, I’ll know the reason why. And, look you, 
happy or not, they shall go nowhere else’”—he 
brought his fist down on the table with an em- 
phasis that made the glasses ring again—“‘ no- 
where else, so help me Heaven, save to the dick- 
ens.—Fishing? No, they shall not so much as 
fish, unless I give them my royal permission so 
to do. That was why I hanged Pat Doolan: to 
encourage the others not to go fishing in the gig 
without my leave. And as for the pinnace, it is 
never to be used without my written order, my 
imperial ukase. You're my second in command, 
Sir, so look to that.” The tragic air and stilted 
manner of the speaker were such as would have 
fitted the mock-sovereign of a burlesque, or some 
self-satisfied inmate of the walls of Bedlam ; but 
there was a certain significance in his words, too, 
that jarred upon his hearer worse than their 
mere jangling wildness. This tirade about the 
boats, as it struck Robert, was intended to apply 
to his own case, and serve as a personal warning. 

“T shall obey your directions, Sir, of course,” 
answered he, respectfully. ‘‘ But as to quitting 
the island, as I suppose you hint at, that would 
not be very practicable in the gig, at all events ; 
and to hang a man for going out to fish seems to 
me to be hard measure.” 

‘Seems to you?” answered Kavanagh, mena- 
cingly. ‘‘And what is that to me? When I ask 
my minister's opinion, he may give it, but not 
unasked. The power of life and death is the 
king’s prerogative. Murphy and I are drawing 
up the statutes of the island, and that is the first 
article of our constitution. To speak against 
the king or to discuss his acts with strangers 
has been also made a capital offense. We put 
them in after Pat’s death, lest the crew of the 
sloop should come to hear of it, and that exer- 
cise of my undoubted authority be subsequently 
questioned elsewhere. It is a great power, look 
you, lad, and makes one draw a proud breath to 
be able to say ‘ Death’ to any man who doesn’t 
suit one’s fancy. To open to him, as it were, 
by a word, the gates of Eternity. Yes, yes. 
The mischief is, however,” added the speaker, 
with a puzzled air, “‘that one can’t get the fel- 
low back again when one wishes it. And one 
does wish it sometimes—oh, one does.” His 
head drooped gently on his hand, his tones be- 
came soft and tender, and his feverish eyes filled 
with tears. ‘‘I had a brother once, lad; we 
were boys together; I can remember saying my 
prayers with him at our mother’s knee, But he 
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would take out the boat and fish contrary to 
our express injunction, and—the king must ad- 
minister justice quite indifferently, you know— 
and poor Louis paid for it with his life. —Didn’t 
he, Dick ?” 

The tone of his appeal was very sad and 
touching, but not more so than the expression 
of Murphy’s answering look. It seemed to say, 
“*Oh, what has happened to my beloved master? 
His wild words make me tremble to hear them, 
and yet I will never, never, never think him 
mad !” 

“Don’t talk of that, Mr. Frank,” answered 
the other, cheerfully. ‘‘Let us speak of other 
things. You have never said a word to Mr. 
Chesney, you know, respecting his stay in Mel- 
bourne, and the cargo he brought over with 
him.” 

““Yes, indeed, Sir,” observed Robert, “I 
should wish to account to you, as soon as you 
have the leisure, for the money intrusted to me. 
I have expended nearly the whole of it, but I 
hope in such a manner as you will approve.” 

**Yes, yes; I have seen it all, and I do ap- 
prove. There is whisky enough to supply our 
royal cellar for—well, one week at least. That 
is why the man keeps guard over us with a pike 
—to keep off thieves, and to knock in the head 
of a cask whenever it is wanted, Isn’t that so, 
Dick ?” 

Murphy muttered some inarticulate reply, 
which, by the cheerful nod that accompanied 
it, would seem to be in the affirmative; but that 
devoted follower was evidently in sad straits. 

‘* By-the-bye, Robert,” continued Kavanagh, 
his changeful manner, which had been fierce, 
pathetic, and humorously cynical by turns, be- 
coming suddenly delicately courteous, ‘you 
have spoken of the cargo, but not of the pas- 
sengers. You have not said one word about 
your Lizzy. Why did you not bring her here 
to see me? I wish above all things to welcome 
my friend’s wife to Murphy's Island, and espe- 
cially to introduce her to Mary. The Govern- 
or's wife, you know, must call upon the Deputy- 
Governor's, that is a constitutional necessity. 
She will go in state, upon a white elephant, if 
the animal is procurable. But in the mean time 
the young women should be friends. You have 
seen my Mary, of course?” 

“Yes,” replied Robert, hesitating; ‘but I 
did not know”—he was going to add, ‘‘ that she 
was on the island,” when Kavanagh broke in, 
triumphantly : 

‘*There! he has seen her, Murphy, with his 
own eyes; and yet you try to persuade me that 
she is not at New Town. Go away, Dick, go 
away, and leave me with Mr. Chesney, to ar- 
range our pecuniary accounts, about which your 
poor stupid head can understand nothing. —The 
poor fellow is losing what little wits he has, 
Chesney, and positively tries to persuade me 
that my own Mary, who has followed me here 
so faithfully from England, is a girl from King’s 
County. A pretty thing, indeed, that a man 
should not know his own sweetheart. And there 
were others too—that fellow Maguire, for one— 
who were in the same tale, But yours is inde- 
pendent testimony. Hush! notaword. I thank 
you for it. Empty titles are not to be created 
under my dynasty; but I give you in reward a 
solid privilege. You shall go fishing in the gig 
within the circuit of half a mile, to which our 
jurisdiction extends. —Put that down, Mur- 
phy; it shall form the seventeenth article of 
the constitution. But there, you can not write. 
Give me the parchment. ‘ Given at the Govern- 
ment House’—that is our royal style—‘etc., etc.’ 
There, you are free to take the boat and fish, 
provided only that if you should catch sturgeon, 
it must be reserved for our own table.” 

During all this rodomontade Robert main- 
tained a respectful silence. He had endeavored 
to explain the mistake into which Kavanagh had 
fallen with respect to ‘‘ Miss Mary,” but the 
former had refused to listen to it; and was it 
now worth while (even if it was possible) to set 
this poor madman right in so absurd a matter, 
especially, too, as the misunderstanding had 
brought forth such welcome fruit? ‘For in the 
gig could he not go forth and meet the sloop, and 
thereby avert all danger from her it should 
bring ; since on his report it would, of course, 
put back to Melbourne, whence help could then 
be sent, if necessary, to the distracted island. 
On the other hand, Robert perceived that he had 
deeply offended Murphy. Not only had he 
brought upon him—itself an unforgivable injury 
—his master’s wrath, but instead of doing his 
best to mitigate Kavanagh’s hallucinations, he 
had pretended to acquiesce in them—or at least 
in one of them—in order to reap what must have 
seemed a very trifling advantage. The pair had 
never been good friends, but up to this time the 
contempt had always been on Chesney’s side, 
while the other monopolized the hate. But now 
Murphy’s scowling face exhibited not only the 
most furious hostility, but the bitterest scorn. 

“You vile young viper!” cried he, ‘to bite 
the hand that has fed you. I'll—” 

“Silence!” roared Kavanagh. ‘How dare 
you use such words to the Deputy-Governor! 
Have I not placed him over you, you dog, you 
cur?”—and as though poor Dick had been in- 
deed the creature by whose name he was thus 
addressed, he winced and shrank from every 
word as from a lash—‘‘ and is this the reverence 
you pay to an officer of my choosing? Be off— 
be off, I say, or I will set it down in the consti- 
tution that to call the Deputy-Governor ‘a vile 
young viper’ is to have earned death.” With a 
subdued though still sullen air Murphy raised 
his hand to his head—a form of respect enjoin- 
ed, as Robert rightly guessed, by the new con- 
stitution to its founder—and slowly left the room. 

“Discipline must be maintained,” sighed Kav- 
anagh, regretfully ; “* but it would cause me in- 
tense regret to be compelled to hang Dick Mur- 
phy. I tell you what”—and here his look be- 


came intensely cunning—‘“‘ we'll make a statute 
that the Governor's wife shall always possess the 
right of pardon, and then, thanks to Mary, we 
shall be extricated out of all these little embar- 
rassments. I am so glad you recognized her, 
my dear lad; for not to be recognized is, in 
society, a very serious annoyance. And now 
about these accounts—fill your glass—well, then 
Z will; and, sparing us the details (which are 
eer tedious), tell us what is the gross sur- 
plus.” 

“‘There is about eighty pounds remaining, 
Sir. But here are the papers, with every item—” 

“Very good; an auditor” (with a wave of his 
hand) ‘shall look into them in due time, and I 
have no doubt will find them correct. As for 
the eighty pounds, I shall give them to Murphy, 
whose feelings, I could see, were hurt.” 

**You will remember, Sir,” urged Robert, 
“that I have still in my possession untouched 
the three thousand pounds with which you in- 
trusted me on board the Star.” 

“Yes, yes; quite right—you must keep that. 
Iam better, much better now in health; but the 
necessity may still arise for expending it in the 
manner suggested. ‘The cares of my high office 
may be too much for me. Do you know, lad” 
(he laid his hand in his old familiar manner on 
Robert's arm, and sunk his voice to a whisper), 
“T sometimes think my brain is failing me? 
Suppose the Governor was to go mad like 
George III.! Don’t you think that should be 
provided for in the constitution ?” 

Robert bent his head: he knew not what to 
say. He was ashamed of his own hypocrisy, 
and yet what could he do but temporize and af- 
fect acquiescence? It was clear that Maguire had 
not exaggerated Kavanagh’s condition, which, 
moreover, was probably much worse than when 
he had last appeared in public; nothing, indeed, 
but the slavish affection of Murphy could be 
proof against the conviction that his master was 
amadman. And yet in this man’s hands were 
intrusted the destinies, even to life and death, 
of all upon the island! ‘These reflections were 
of a nature to make Robert in no mood for 
speech, and Kavanagh ran on with his wild 
words, not only without contradiction, but with- 
out interruption. ‘‘In case any thing should 
happen to me, Mary, it is true, might be re- 
gent; but it is so difficult for a woman to main- 
tain order when there are revolutionary elements 
at work; and (between ourselves) they are at 
work even now. No; you, Robert, will be the 
interim governor, and will also succeed me, in 
case of my dying without issue. This is very 
important, and must be entered in the constitu- 
tion before a witness.” The speaker opened the 
door, and called for Murphy, who rose from the 
rug outside, on which he had been disconsolately 
lying, to execute this pressing duty. 

The whole interview would have been most 
distressing to Robert, were it not that pity for 
his patron was overborne by the gravest consid- 
erations for the future both for himself and oth- 
ers. When it was over—that is, so soon as he 
could decently make his esecape—he once more 
ascended the cone-shaped hill, which, with the 
exception of his own vice-regal two-roomed res- 
idence, was the only spot on the whole island 
where he could obtain even comparative privacy. 
The summit was a level flat of a few feet square, 
and lying down on this, with the sky above him, 
the sea around him, he could fancy himself alone 
in the world. Standing up, on the other hand, 
he could not only survey all that insular domain 
(except what was hidden by the hill itself, which 
on the harbor side was somewhat precipitous), 
but could himself be seen from every part of it. 
Not a tree, not a bush was there to intercept the 
view: nothing higher than a grass blade, save 
the few vegetables that already rewarded the 
industry of the colonists, appeared above the 
soil of Murphy's Island. Even now the home 
of madness and treachery, and fated; perhaps, 
to witness as dark deeds as any spot beneath 
the sun, the place was already become abhorrent 
to him. He swept the horizon in hopes to see 
a sail (he cared not what nor whence it came) 
with the feverish longing of a shipwrecked man 
whose scanty store is lessening fast; but, as his 
heart foreboded, he looked in vain. The Star 
had been blown much out of her course, or she 
would never have chanced upon the island, 
which lay too far to the southeast to be in the 
track of the Australian traders ; the little chart 
which he spread out before him told him that 
much. His only hope lay in the comparatively 
small direct Tasmanian traffic, the ships en- 
gaged in which, however, could be seen, if at 
all, from New Town. He would watch for them 
night and day, and if seen, do his best to attract 
their notice. To-morrow, he would propose to 
Kavanagh that a flag-staff should be placed upon 
the hill, with a banner flying, to proclaim his soy- 
ereignty. While pondering in his mind upon 
these things, he was suddenly startled by a low 
and sullen roar, followed by a perceptible move- 
ment of the air, which seemed to be that of the 
earth itself. He had heard a royal salute fired 
from Windsor Castle, so that he recognized this 
at once for the report of a heavy gun. Leaping 
to his feet, he once more looked eagerly around— 
for the sound had seemed to come from no par- 
ticular quarter—expecting to descry the smoke. 
But there was no smoke to be seen. He saw 
the New Town people running along the shore, 
and presently others from the harbor meeting 
them, each party, as he rightly guessed, believ- 
ing that the report came from the opposite side 
of the island to that on which they were. The 
whole population, of late so depressed and slug- 
gish, seemed to have wakened into life, cluster- 
ing together in dark masses, and with. a mur- 
murous hum, like bees. They too, perhaps, 
would have gladly hailed the arrival of a stran- 
ger strong enough to overbear the authority of 
Kavanagh, whose severity in the case of Doolan 
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plicity that only one of them thought of ascend- 
ing the hill, from which their curiosity, if at all, 
could have been satisfied at once. Robert did 
not need his glass to be convinced that this per- 
sonage was Maguire, 





FOR LOVE. 


Curty-uarrep Carl! Were a blithesomer mate 

For a ride o’er the snow to be wished for than he? 
Yet were it well not to linger too late; 

‘The pines are in shadow, the flakes dance and flee. 
Crisp on the white sound the patter and clack 

Of hoofs beating briskly, and sharp through the air 
Rises ripple of laughter; the bridles hang slack, 
And hand touches hand. She is frolic and fair, 
Sunny-eyed Marguerite, brightest of girls, 

With teeth gleaming whitely and tumble of curls. 


“You! Gallant Carl, so they call you! No doubt 
Bayard the brave were a whipster to you!” 
Gretchen the winsome can wickedly flout; 

Red curling lips and arch eyes flashing blue 

Wing home her taunts, So he flushes and sets 
Teeth under lips that are wreathed in a smile. 
“Now truce, mocking sprite, to your feignéd regrets 
At fair chivalry’s flight. Give me glances the while, 
And what man may dare to win loyalty’s meed, 
I,Carl and no Bayard, will venture at need.” 


Quick rings her laughter; sledge bells at full flight 

Never sounded more silverly musical. ‘‘ You? 

Easy is talking, Sir spur-lacking knight; 

Were death at my lips, sirrah, what would you do?” 

Curly-haired Carl bendeth suddenly. ‘ Hawk 

Should stoop straight to its quarry,” laughs she, as 
her lips 

Deftly evade him. “Sir Carl, you can talk, 

But you do not strike home; feeble sword, Sir, that 
slips. 

What dare you—for love?” Smileth Carl, “It were 
best, 

O, vow-flouting lady, to wait till the test.” 


On through the snow, for the wood shadows blacken, 
The night wind is waking, the pine branches sigh. 
They laugh as they fly, for their speed may not slacken. 
“Now swift. Stride for stride, Carl!” Hist! What 
is that cry? 

Faces mirth-flushed and wind-bitten go white, ' 
Deep bite the spur-points, and bridles shake free. 
Didst e’er hear the yelling of wolves through the night 2 
Harsh hoarse devils’ music that murders all glee, 
‘Now, Brocken, now, Fleetfoot, give proof of your pace, 
For hundred-mouthed death is behind in full chase, 


One breathless mile is ticked off from the three, 
By heart-beats that throb to the pulses of fear. 
Swift! Flash along! flying skirts, tresses free ; 
For death on the track yelleth near and more near. 
“Courage!” cries Carl, ‘‘ we've the pace of them yet.” 
White is her face, and her breath shudders short; 
Watchful his eyes, and his teeth tightly set. 
“Bravo, brave Brocken! Well leaped!” Never port 
More eagerly looked for by storm-driven bark 
‘Than the red village lights as they flash through the 
dark! 


Two breathless miles! But the swift-sweeping pack 

Of mad, yelling demons has gained in its flight. 

O God! half a mile, and her gallop is slack. 

Those hell-litten eyes, how they gleam through the 
night! 

But on minute more. ‘Gracious Heaven above! 

Too late! Now the test!” Then his voice ringeth 
loud, 

“ Ride on, and farewell! But remember !—for Love!” 

‘Then right in the path of the hideous crowd 

Brave Carl hath drawn bridle and leaped to the ground, 

And a hundred hot hell-hounds have hemmed him 
around. 

. . . . . . « 
Yon little brown woman belle Marguerite ?—Nay, 
Brave Carl, a8 you know, is beau gargon no more, 
Those devil-hounds marked him. We fellows made 

1a 

Nota deoedl too soon. Ah! the hideous roar 

Of rage and base fear from that hot-throated pack 
‘As we plunged, Heaven-sent, through the pines in 

their rear. 

‘Two dozen lank demons stretched dead in a crack! 
But Carl, Gallant Carl! oh! the sickening fear 
That struck to my heart as I lifted his head, 

His bonny boy-face all so furrowed and red. 


He lived, scarred and seamed as you know him. Thold 

No battle-marks borne with more honor, But she? 

Beauty seeks beauty. She shrank and grew cold, 

Slowly, half shamed, but—the thing had to be— 

“Not heart enough for the trial?” Just so, 

Many a winsome one fails at the push. 

Carl has the little brown woman. I know 

She hasn’t belle Marguerite’s sparkle and flush; 

But she has the secret that sets her above 

The shallow-bright sort. She would die, Sir, “for 
Love!” 





RECIPE FOR AN ITALIAN 
CREAM, 


BEAUTIFUL and elegant Italian cream 
A may be prepared at the small cost of one 
quart of milk, six eggs, with a little flavoring and 
sugar. Besides these ingredients there are re- 
quired a shallow stew-pan and skimming spoon 
(or, in default of such an article, a fish-slicer 
will serve if thoroughly clean), two bowls, and a 
fork. Seta quart of milk, sweetened with white 
sugar, on the fire in the stew-pan to boil; in the 
mean time break the whites of six eggs into one 
bowl and the yolks into the other. Beat up the 
whites to a high froth, and as soon as the milk 
boils take with the skimming spoon large flakes, 
whip and lay them lightly on the boiling milk. 
After letting them boil for a few minutes repeat 
the operation with the remainder of the whites 
until all has been set, and pile it high in the cen- 
tre of a glass dish. Make a custard with the 
yolks of the eggs and the milk, flavoring it with 
lemon or vanilla, and pour it round the snowy 
pyramid. It will maintain its place well many 
hours, and may be still further embellished ac- 


cording to taste by tipping some of the top flakes 
uM Dool with Cr ossible ic cochineal es- 
had alarmed them. It was a proof of phetr. Sas | ee Oo O 8 e 
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Gentleman’s 
Crochet_Smoking- 
Cap. 

Tuts cap is made 
with dark brown sad- 
dler’s silk (or split 
zephyr worsted) and 
with brown filling silk 
in a lighter shade, all 
in single crochet. The 


Mustin, Insertion, AND LAcE 
Corser Cover. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IX., Figs, 40-43. 


filling silk serves for a foun- 
dation, and at the same time 
forms the design figures, for 
each of which the filling silk 
is laid over the single crochet 
of the foundation, Having 
cut the crown and rim of the 
cap of paper or net from Figs. 
27 and 28, Supplement (Fig. 
28 gives only a section of the 
rim), join them, and trans- 
fer the design indicated on 





Brack Gros Grain APRON TRIMMED the pattern to the net, and 
wirn VerveT Reson. then begin the crochet-work 
For pattern and description see Supplement, with the saddler’s silk, from 
No. IV., Figs. 21 and 22. the middle of the crown, with 


a foundation of 8 ch. (chain 
stitch), and close these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch). Lay on the filling 
silk for a foundation, and crochet, always going forward, with saddler’s 
silk on the foundation as follow: t round.—On each foundation st. 
(stitch) and on the sl. work 2 sc. (single crochet). 2d round.—Always 
alternately 1 sc. on the next st., 2 sc. on the following st. This round 
thus counts 24 sc. 3d round.—* 2 sc. on the foundation on the next 
2 st., 2 sc. back of the foundation on the following st., thus widening 1 st. ; 
repeat from +, always going forward. ‘This repetition from > will not 
be referred to again, as a matter of course, in the following rounds. The 
filling silk serving for a foundation in this round is always alternately cro- 
cheted on in working the 2 sc. worked on 2 st. of the preceding round, and 
passed over with the next 2 sc, worked on 1 st., so that the filling silk ap- 
pears raised on the right side 
of the work. 4th round.— 




























































dation on the following 4 st. 


on the next 2 
6 sc. back of 
foundation on 
following 5 st. 


foundation on 


dation on the 


foundation on 


Sprina Overcoat ror Boy From 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Pigs. 34-39. 


following 6 st.; repeat seven times from > ; 
at the end of the round work, instead of the 
last 2 st., 3sc. on the next 3 st. 10th 
round.—** 3 sc. back of the founda- 
tion on the next 2 st, 
(these should be the mid- 
dle 2 st. of the 4 sc. cro- 
cheted back of the foun- 
dation in the preceding 
round), 3 sc. on the foun- 
dation on the following 3 
st., 2 sc. back of the foun- 
dation on the next 2 st. 
(these should come on the 


same st. of the preceding ‘TRratnep Mousuin Perticoat. T ( 
round), 3 se. on the foun- For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 29-83. For pattern and description see Supplerhientt, Nol XIV. wig N62 _/ 


next 3 st., * 5 
back of the founda- 
tion on the follow- 
ing 4 st., 4 sc. on 
the foundation on 
the next 4 st. ; 
peat six times from 
*; at the end of 
the round work 5 
sc. back of the foun- 



































EmpromwereD Linen Apron. the 3 sc. worked back of 
For pattern and description see Supplement, the foundation in the pre- 
No. TIL, Fes 17-20, ceding round, 9 sc. on the 





GentLeman’s Crocuet Smoxine-Car. 


»* 2 sc. on the foundation on the next 2 st., 3 sc. | 2 sc. on the foundation on the next 2 st. 16th round. 
back of the foundation on the following 2 st., thus | > 4 sc. back of the foundation on the next 4 st., 8 
widening 1 st., working 2 sc. on the first of the 2 st. | on the foundation on the following 7 st., 4 sc. back of 
5th round.—* 2 sc. on the foundation on the next | the foundation on the next 4 st., 1 sc. on the foundation 
2 st., 4 se. back of the foundation on the following | on the middle of the 3 sc. in the preceding round; repeat 
3 st., thus widening 1 st. on the middle of the 3 st. | six times from >, then 4 sc. back of the foundation on 
In regard to widening, the general rule is that on an | the next 4 st., 8 sc. on the foundation on the following 
odd number of st. it should be done on the middle | 7st. 17th round.—+ 9 sc. back of the foundation on 
st., and on even numbers before or after the middle | the next 8 st., 4 sc. on the foundation on the following 
st. 6th round,—> 2 sc. on the foundation on the | 4 st., 2 sc. back of the foundation on the next 2 st., 4 
next 2 st., 5 sc. back of the foun- 


7th 


round,—* 2 sc. on the foundation 


st., 
the 
the 
8th 


round.—3 se. on the 


the 
se. 


re- 


last 


4st. 9th round.— 
5 se. on the founda- 
tion on the next 5 
st., * 4 se. back of 
the foundation on 
the following 3 st., 
2 se. on, 2 sc. back 
of, and 2 se, on the 


the 
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dation on the next 3 st. ; 
at the end of the round 
work 4 sc. on the founda- 
tion on the next 4st. 11th 
round.—* 1 se. back of 
the foundation on the mid- 
dle of the 3 se. worked 
back of the foundation in 
the preceding round, 4 sc. 
on the foundation on the 











EmprorpereD Mustin Corser 
Cover. 


For pattern see description in 
Supplement. 








following 4 st., 3 sc. back 
of the foundation on the 
next 2 st., 4 sc. on the 
foundation on the follow- 
ing 4 st. 12th round.— 
5.sc. on the foundation on 
the next 5 st., * 4 se. 
back of the foundation on 

















foundation on the follow- 
ing 9 st.; repeat sixtimes BLACK TarreTas APRON TRIMMED WITH 
from %, then 4 sc. back Lace anp InsErTION. 
of the foundation on the For pattern see description in Supplement, 
next 3 st., 8 sc. on the 
foundation on the following 8 st. 13th round.—+* 7 sc. back of the 
foundation on the next 6 st., 7 sc. on the foundation on the following 
7 st. (these should come on the middle 7 of the 9 sc. in the preceding 
round); at the end of the round work, instead of the last 7, only 6 se. on 
the foundation on the next 6 st. in the preceding round. 14th round.— 
> 4 sc. back of the foundation on the next 4 st., 2 sc. on the foundation 
on the middle of the 7 sc. worked back of the foundation in the preced- 
ing round, 4 sc. back of the foundation on the following 4 st., 5 sc. on 
the foundation on the next 5 st.; at the end of the round work, instead 
of the last 5, only 4 se, on the foundation on the next 4 st. 15th round. 
—* 4 sc. back of the foundation on the next 4 st., 5 sc. on the founda- 
tion on the following 4 st., 4 se. back of the foundation on the next 4 st., 
For pattern and design see Supplement, 3 sc. on the foundation on the middle 3 of the 5 sc, in the preceding 
No. VI, Figs, 27 and 28. round; at the end of the round 
work, instead of the 3 sc., only 






















































sc. on the foundation on the fol- 
lowing 4 st. 18th round,—x 8 
sc. back of the foundation on the 
middle 7 of the 9 sc. in the pre- 
ceding round, 4 sc. on the 
foundation on the following 
4 st., 4 sc. back of the foun- 
dation on the next 4 st., 4 sc. 
on the foundation on the fol- 
lowing 4 st. Now work 24 
pattern rounds more in the 
previous man- 
ner, observing 
the design given 
and the illustra- 
tion, thus form- 
ing 42 pattern 
rounds altogeth- 
er. Inthe 19th 
to 33d of these 
pattern rounds 
widen in the 
requisite man- 
ner alternately 
in and between 


the design fig- 

ApRON FOR Giri FROM 2 To 4 ures, as seen in 

YEARS OLD. thework already 

For pattern and description see Sup- finished, so that 
plement, No. V., Fige. 28-26. 





Suir ror Girt rrom 6 To 8 YEARS OLD, 
For description see Supplement. 





the widening points may not always come 
above each other in the same direction ; the 
remaining rounds are worked entirely with- 
out widening. After the ‘last 
(42d) pattern round there follow 
three rounds all plain (without 
design), which com- 
plete the crown. In 
connection with the lat- 
ter work (always with- 
out widening) for the 
rim first three rounds 
of always alternately 3 
se. on and 3 se. back of 
the foundation, trans- 





L poKing every 3 st. as 

Trarvep Mustin Petricoat, TRIMMED WITH InsertIon Lacey, (C8hown>by the illustra- 
i IX gid Ari Races 

IX Then work two 
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rounds plain, 
and 22 pat- 
tern rounds as 
shown by the 
illustration, 
then again two 
rounds plain 
and 3 rounds 
like the first 3 
rounds of the 
rim. If the 
cap should be 
desired larger 
than the mod- 
el, a piece of 
fine twine may 
be crocheted 
into each 
round. Hay- 
ing finished the 
crochet - work 
furnish the cap 
with thin wad- 
ding and brown 
silk lining, and 
in the middle 
of the crown 
set a brown 
silk tassel. 


golden youth 
must be, or 
pretend to be, 
1. Very selfish ; 
2. Very stupid ; 
3. Very awk- 
ward; 4, Very 
intolerant. 

A leading 
rule, which we 
must never for- 
get, is that ev- 
ery thing is a 
bore, and that 
every one who 
appears to en- 
joy himself, or 
who contrib- 
utes to the en- 
joyment of 
others, isa cad. 
To be a cad is 
simply not to 
be in good 
form, just as to 
be a Gentile is 
not tobe aJew. 

When you 
are invited to a 
ball it is good 























Ladies’, form to de- 
House and \ cline to dance. 
Street When you are 
bidden to a 

Dresses, croquet party 
Figs, 1-3. it is good form 


not to join the 
game. To 
stand aloof 
from what oth- 
ers are doing, 
and wish you 
to do, evinces 
a tone of supe- 
riority. Look 
on with a smile 
of languid pity 
tinged with 
contempt, and 
youare in good 
“form. 


In repose it 


Fig. 1. Casu- 
MERE Ho 
Dress.— This 
gray cashmere 
dress consists 
of a skirt and 
basque - waist, 
trimmed with \ r | 
flounces of the ds } ri 1 
material and i A 
folds and re- : 
vers of gros 
grain of the 
same color. 
The skirt has 
a tablier, trim- 





y ri 
il " 





med witha gros is good form to 
grain fold. assume an ex- 

Fig. 2. Sror- pression of 
LIENNE STREET countenance as 
Surr. — Dress closely resem- 
of dark green bling that of an 





idiot as possi- 
ble. ‘The lower 
jaw is dropped 


Sicilienne, 
trimmed with 


gathered ruf- Fig. 1.—Vetver anp Gurpure SLEEveLess Jacket.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] Fig. 2.—Vetver ano Gurpurr Sreevetess Jacket. —Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


fles of the ma- For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 44-46. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs, 44-46, and slightly 
terial. Green Y i 4 f protruded, and 
cloth mantelet thinly wadded, and trimmed with | to be in ‘good form” when he is bright, hand- | also said to be in good form when he plays with | a fish-like, vacuous look thrown into the eye. 
gros grain folds and black lace. Green felt bon- | some, strong, in perfect health and training, ready | nerve and judgment, and his strokes are neat. | One elbow at least should be stuck out, so as to 


net, trimmed with gros grain ribbon and a feath- 
er aigrette. Seal-skin muff. 

Fig. 3. Brack Six Streer Svurr.—Brown 
gros grain 
dress, trimmed 
with gathered 
and kilt-pleat- 
ed ruffles of the 
material and 
with a braiding 
of silk cord of 
the same col- 
or. Gros grain 
sash, Brown 
velvet round 
hat, trimmed 
with brown 
gros grain rib- 
bon and feath- 
ers. 


And in this sense it is applied to an oarsman, 
a cricketer, or an athlete. A billiard-player is 


remarks demands no such qualities—rather the | idea that it is broken, ‘The manner in which his 
exclusion of them. To be in good form the | trowsers falls over this limb appears to afford 
the professor 
great satisfac- 
tion. He will 
contemplate it 
for an hour at 
a time, 

In __ polities 
good form is 
strictly con- 
servative. Of 
course henever 
argues a point ; 
he is too igno- 
rant to do that. 
He cuts the 
Gordian knot 
with an exple- 
tive and an in- 
sult, He. will 
make the wild- 
est statements 
in support of 
his ideas, and 
does-not.scru- 
ple to give the 
liein cold blood. 
to any one who 
thinks it worth 
while to con- 
futethem. Al- 
though itis bad 
form to get an- 
gry, it is not so 
to make insult- 
ing remarks, or 
to threaten or 
recommend vi- 
olence, provid- 


and willing to do his best in the work before him. | But the good form which is the subject of these | be in the way, and one leg bent, so as to give the 
| 








GOOD FORM. 


THE con- 
duct and de- 
meanor which 
the ‘golden 
youth” of the 
period call 
good form was 
known to their 
fathers as bad 
manners. In- 
dulged in by 
former genera- 
tions, it would 
have led to an 
early burning 
of gunpowder 
or the cross- 


i ing thisbe done 
ing of small- ingt 

swords, It is in the usual 
easy to stigma- draw], and with- 


out any gesture 
or expression. 
The article 
in the creed of 
such persons 
which provides 
that nothing 
matters (pro- 
viding it is not 
bad form), and 
excludes all 
considerations 
of morality, or 


tize dueling as 
barbarous and 
illogical. Itis 
a practice that 
has been gross- 
lymisused ; but 
ithasmadeand 
still makes peo- 
ple act— out- 
wardly at least 
—like gentle- 
men. 

So far as this 





pateshes been even pablis| ae 
able to ascer- CENT 

tain, good form aleeisions oe 
is an expres- i) . 

sion Bobtail 7 . a ~ Sef | form, has gone 
from the turf ig. 1.—Casumere House Dress. EE’ 3 Fig. 3.—Brack Sik Srreer Sur. Ne ® long way to- 
A horse is said Fics. 1-3, SE “I DRESSES. ( ward introdu- 
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eing the laxity of manners which prevails in what 
is called good society. ‘To enumerate all the 
blessings which this charming quahzy has be- 
stowed would be tedious. We have written 
enough to prove the preamble of this article, 
viz., that good form is Vad manners in the strict- 
est, fullest, and worst meaning of the first word. 





SOME WASHINGTON TOILETTES. 


ADAME la Marquise de Noailles, the wife 
of the French minister, wore at a recent 
entertainment in Washington a toilette composed 
of turquoise blue silk. ‘The low corsage, headed 
by a band embroidered in pearls, was trimmed 
with a fall of point lace; the tunic or over-skirt 
was trimmed with the same lace beneath a broad 
band embroidered in pearls, and the whole front 
breadth, together with the back of the long train, 
was heavy with floral designs wrought in silver 
and seed-pearls. Diamond ornaments accompa- 
nied this magnificent costume, and a string of 
large Brazilian pebbles cut with countless facets 
into a dazzling brilliancy. 

Mrs. Grant, the President's wife, wore at Mrs, 
Senator Stewart's ball a gold-colored silk, flounced 
with fine black lace, and flowers and ostrich tips 
in her hair. Another toilette of Mrs. Grant's is 
a French dress of white faille, richly trimmed 
with round point, and with which she wore her 
husband’s miniature, set in diamonds. 

Miss Nellie Grant wears a plum-colored silk 
visiting suit, the many ruffles faced and headed 
with ciel blue silk, and a hat to match. A very 
pretty ball dress worn by Miss Nellie is of corn- 
colored tarlatan, ruffled to the waist in the same 
material, with wreaths of tea-roses trailing over 
it from shoulder and belt. 

Madame Blacque, now the doyenne of the 
diplomatic corps, by reason of longer residence 
here than the others, though not by right of 
years, and the wife of Blacque Bey, the min- 
ister from Turkey, wore lately a light blue gros 
grain, the complex trimmings of which were 
faced and intermingled with salmon-color, and 
edged with deep black lace, the combination be- 
ing very becoming to her dark and rich beauty. 

Mrs. Cooke, the wife of the Governor of the 
District, wears, over a petticoat of pale green silk 
flouticed with point lace, a court train of emerald 
green velvet finished with the same lace, the 
toilette accompanied by diamonds. 

Mrs. Senator Sprague has a very artistic dress 
of Nile green silk, the front made with pleated 
ruffles of the silk, and the rest of the dress nearly 
covered with a deep fall of point lace. With this 
she wears a necklace of diamonds and emeralds 
hung with numerous and immense pendants ; the 
bracelets are broad gold bands embossed with 
diamonds, and a diamond aigrette holds a bunch 
of green and white plumes in her hair, which is ar- 
tanged in plain thick coils around her classic head. 

Lady Thornton, who always dresses with sim- 
plicity, was lately seen in a dress of rich white 
satin, with pearls; the dress was made with no 
over-skirt, all the trimmings being of thick white 
lace. 

Mrs. Hagen, the daughter of Mr. M‘Lean, of 
the Cincinnati Lnquirer, and the wife of General 
Hazen, U.S.A., the author of a valuable book 
on the Franco-Prussian war, has worn one of the 
most exquisite visiting dresses of the season. It 
is varied through three shades of peacock blue ; 
the under-skirt, of the paler tint, has two flounces, 
each bound with the third darker shade, and head- 
ed by bias bands of the second shade ; the over- 
skirt has a long apron front which falls in a sep- 
arate piece by itself, and the rest of the over-skirt 
has one side turned back, with the revers lined in 
the second shade, and the other side hanging 
straight and long, and trimmed with the bias 
band; the basque has a fan-tail postilion with 
revers and bow, and there is a sleeveless jack- 
et of the first shade, trimmed with bands of the 
second. A hat turned up on one side, and fast- 
ened with a peacock’s breast, completes a cos- 
tume which is exceedingly becoming to the red- 
gold hair and beautiful blonde face of the wearer. 

Madame Preston, wife of the Haytian minister, 
was dressed perfectly, a few nights since, in a 
rich white satin, trimmed with point lace and 
fringe, and with a necklace of solitaire diamonds 
on black velvet. 

Mrs. Senator Stewart received, at her great 
ball the other night, in a sultana satin of bright 
crimson, the deep flounces of point duchesse al- 
most covering it; carbuncles and diamonds were 
the jewelry of this toilette, that threw into fine re- 
lief a fair skin and bountiful but prematurely gray 
hair. Another dress of Mrs. Stewart’s is of white 
faille with complicated ruffles of green silk, and 
an over dress of white illusion embroidered in 
green. Mrs. Stewart's parlors are wonders of 
upholstery, the gilt chairs and sofas framing tap- 
estry so finely wrought as to resemble paintings, 
and much of the furniture being a sort of bijou- 
terie of Florentine mosaic. 

Mrs. Coston, whose husband was the inventor 
of onr invaluable system of signal lights and of 
the percussion primer of the Dahlgren gun, is 
sometimes this winter attired in the dress which 
she wore when presented at the Tuileries. The 
dress is white satin with a green velvet court 
train, the low corsage trimmed with green vel- 
vet and superb point lace, the train edged with 
point; a circlet of diamonds on green velvet 
clasps her throat, and she wears a pearl neck- 
lace and ear-rings, with a diamond aigrette hold- 
ing a pair of white feathers in her hair. 

Mrs. Judge Field, of the Supreme Court, wears 
a very beautiful Parisian dress of silk, the col- 
or of burnished gold, and black lace; narrow 
flounces of Chantilly cover the front breadth, and 
the bouffant back breadths are encircled by bands 
of the silk trimmed again with the Chantilly; 
the ornaments are gold wrought in that delicate 
Genoese filigree which is as exquisite as a crys- 
tallization, 





Mrs. Senator Chandler wore at the ball in 
Masonic ‘Temple a dress of half a dozen shades 
of mignonette just fading into sage. ‘The front 
breadths were of the lighter shade, with darker 
pleatings at the foot; broad bands of pleating 
went down the side from the waist, in which three 
shades were mingled; and the back breadths 
were composed of pleatings in three shades, dark- 
er than the front, the fourth shade at the waist 
and the pleating at the lower edge being almost 
of a feuille-morte tint. ‘The whole was illumi- 
nated by costly diamonds. 

Mrs, Senator Ames—Blanche Butler, whose 
dazzling beauty only deepens every day—has an 
evening dress of the perfectly tinted vert d’eau, 
that last dream of green before it fades into 
white. ‘The front and side breadths of this dress 
are covered by one immense piece of point lace, 
the workmanship of which is something marvel- 
ous, so delicate are the shadings and so rich the 
designs ; wide flounces of the same lace fall from 
the waist over the rest of the skirt, and the orna- 
ments are of carved malachite cameos, set in 
diamonds and yellow gold. 

Madame Freyre, the wife of the Peruvian 
minister, wore at the dinner given by the Pres- 
ident to the diplomatic corps a ciel blue silk, 
which was made with no over dress, but at the 
back there fell wide sash ends, a quarter of a 
yard in width at the top and three-quarters at 
the end, of black velvet lined with the blue silk ; 
white lace ruffles were on the front breadth, and 
the waist was trimmed with black velvet and 
white lace. Family diamonds enriched the toi- 
lette—a necklace and very large pendent ear- 
rings, whose fanciful setting of gold and black 
enamel gave them a double lustre. 

Mrs. General Butler, who is a woman of mag- 
nificent presence, wears an evening dress of 
white silk and dark blue velvet, and scarf of 
point de Venise. ‘The ornaments accompany- 
ing it are Genoese gold and diamonds, of which 
latter Mrs. Butler has some of the largest and 
rarest in the country. 

Miss Worthington, the niece of the Secretary 
of War, wore, when receiving with Mrs. Grant, 
a dress of the richest black silk, the lower skirt 
trimmed with deep kilt pleating, consisting of 
half a dozen alternate pleats of the black silk 
and of a deep pink silk; the over dress was made 
with revers of the pink silk, which color appeared 
again at the waist. 

Miss Derby, the daughter of John Phenix, 
the earliest of our comic writers, Wears a rose- 
colored crépe de Paris over silk, with no orna- 
ments of any description to set off her rare beauty. 

Mrs. Senator Stockton, of New Jersey, has 
appeared several times this season in an amber- 
colored silk, trimmed with a sort of scroll-work 
of black velvet, every curve and crescent of the 
velvet edged with white lace; the corsage was 
trimmed with black velvet and white lace, and a 
jet necklace was worn with a second necklace 
of solitaire diamonds upon black velvet, 





LILIAN’S LIFE. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


E are all of us apt to think that short life 

and sudden death are among those terri- 

ble evils from which we must pray to be deliver- 

ed. And how few of us there are who pause to 

consider the possibility of as much bliss and as 

much experience being crowded into the shorter 

span, in rich and solid veins, as could be beaten 

out in thin surfaces over the whole of threescore- 
and-ten! 

For my part, when all the world were pitying 
and sorrowing over Lilian Holberton’s early loss, 
it seemed to me a sort of sublime and satisfying 
thing. She was a being so perfect in her way— 
perfect as a rose or a spray of lily bells is perfect 
—that if she had lived to be eighty, the experi- 
ences of years, with their strictest discipline, would 
hardly have given her an added perfection. And 
how much better is it, after all, to have dragged 
out a long existence of the common aches and 
ails, to lie in your bed at last fearing pain and 
dreading death, than to go down in the night 
with your lover's arms about you—to slip from 
one heaven into another? 

She was the child of wealthy parents, born in 
a home that was only not a palace, with sisters 
and brothers about her to brighten the hours of 
every day. Objects of beauty constantly sur- 
rounded her: rich colors, soft draperies ; paint- 
ings, every one of which was a glimpse into ideal 
regions ; statues of lovely and heroic beings that 
taught her something of the society of demi-gods ; 
and, without, the house was set in gardens, a 
bright mosaic of lawn and flower bed and fount- 
ain and wood and river. Her childhood was 
only a long rapture: she fell asleep at night full 
of the happy fatigue of pleasure; she sprang up 
in the morning as innocent and fresh and ready 
for life as the sunbeams and birds and flowers 
and dew. She was full of natural gifts, more- 
over; her pencil was as skillful in her hands as 
her needle, and music came at her bidding like 
a handmaid. She learned, too, both the pleasure 
of sacrifice and the pleasure of her own will; 
and her warm and generous heart never suffered 
a pang from seeing sorrows that she could not 
relieve. As she grew older and blossomed into 
girlhood, beauty blossomed with her. Her shape 
was round and supple and slender, and her face 
was of the kind that used to be pictured in the 
old souvenirs and annuals, and that artists have 
ceased to believe in—a dazzling face, with the 
velvet rose on its dimpled cheek, the ivory of its 
round high brow, with the red of its melting lip, 
the golden brown of its clustering curls, Yes, 
Lilian Holberton was as perfect among young 
girls as a half-blown rose is among flowers—as 
good as she was beautiful, as happy as she was 
good. I never shall forget what a vision she 
was one night at a party in Washington, in which 
city she was sojourning with her father. 
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Mr. Holberton had come to Washington on 
business, bringing Miss Lilian with him for the 
journey and the change, and giving her in 
charge to his cousin, Mrs. Sterling, who lived 
in the city; and of course Mrs. Sterling, being 
a lady of society, and finding such a treasure as 
a beauty in her possession, lost no time in mulet- 
ing Mr. Holberton to the extent of a ball dress— 
a ball dress that was simply bewitching—and 
taking Lilian in it to the only party she ever at- 
tended in her life, and whither she went with a 
delightful mingling of sensations, knowing that 
it was not intended she should come out for 
some years to come, and so, more than half 
conscious of her mother’s disapproval, but nev- 
ertheless full of satisfaction at the pride in her 
father’s eyes as he surveyed her—her father who 
had been talked over to this single escapade— 
and flushed with anticipation of the miraculous 
delights of the night. 

It was said to be, I think, the finest party 
ever given in the capital. The rooms were no 
more spacious than those of Lilian’s home—per- 
haps not so spacious ; the pictures and statuary, 
choice as they were, did not strike her with any 
new emotion; but the white, steady blaze of 
the wax-lights filled the place with such radiance 
that it seemed like going inside a star, and the 
color and fragrance of the flowers made it in- 
toxicating to breathe the air: vines running 
along the cornices, and blossoming on every lin- 
tel, wreathing every statue, and dripping from 
every picture; one mantel a mere plot of thick 
purple violets, another a mat of single sweet- 
brier roses; the sconces twined with great red 
and white lilies; an illuminated fountain shoot- 
ing up like lances of flame, but falling noiseless- 
ly into the bedded moss around it, and cooling 
the great ball-room like a dew; rosy oleander 
and snowy orange trees lining the broad stair- 
ways, with night-blooming cereus, like a lamp 
of light itself, and an aloe in flower ; and wreaths 
and balls and baskets of azaleas and carnations 
and hyacinths stretching every where from lofty 
door to door; a murmur of sweet voices; the 
band playing the Zrdumerei fit to break her 
heart. And people passing in such toilettes as 
she had only seen pictured on fans—this one a 
moving color with the shimmer of her silks, that 
one a moving light with the splendor of her jew- 
els. When Lilian looked upon it all, and glan- 
cing into the supper-room, saw flowers again soft- 
ening the glitter of gold and silver and crystal 
there, and the fantastic erections of confection 
and sweetmeat, the block of ice with its red 
hollow of claret-punch, and tasted a single sip 
of a maddening elixir of Champagne and green 
tea, it was no wonder that she half fancied it a 
place of enchantment, and carried herself with 
all the abandon that comported with the scene. 

Of all the lovely maidens there she could not 
know she was the loveliest. Her dress, of that 
last pale shade of green that you sometimes see 
in a late autumn sky before sunset—that ineffa- 
ble tint which nobody but a milliner was ever 
audacious enough to catch and label with the 
name of vert d’eau—was veiled with web over 
web of flowing silken net, till she might have 
seemed a water-nymph with the white foam of 
her shallows about her; and round her neck 
Mrs. Sterling had hung a wonderful string of 
aqua marine beads cut in countless facets, which, 
circling the throat, that had the swan’s own curve 
in it, with their band of light, buried themselves 
in the laces of the stomacher, and fell in a chate- 
laine far down among the snowy skirts, and a 
cluster of the aqua marine hung in the bright 
hair and trembled above the white forehead like 
a star. It was a bewildering night to Lilian, 
with the dress, the scene, the homage to her 
beauty, the music, the devotion of one partner 
more marked than_all the rest—a pale and hand- 
some Southern youth—and the issuing, to thun- 
der of rolling carriages, into the cold air and the 
yellow streak of dawn. And a couple of nights 
thereafter, still too excited for any sleep save 
in snatches, she was trundling, to the sound of 
horns and the clank of chains, down the historic 
street of Baltimore, was rolling across the im- 
mense stretch of the Gunpowder rivers, so weird- 
ly desolate, with not a light or sail on all their dark 
and lonely expanse, rolling across the mile-long 
Susquehanna Bridge, that shook to the great 
train’s tread, and so northward to her home 
again. 

And then came the single cloud in Lilian’s 
sky—a cloud of no great duration, though black 
enough, she thought, while it lasted. Her moth- 
er, shocked at the escapade of the Washington 
party, and at its possible effects on Lilian’s char- 
acter, determined that the truant should be sent 
away to a finishing school, and one so far off 
that there could be no relenting. An English 
school, therefore, recommended by valued ac- 
quaintances across the water, was chosen; and 
Lilian, her appetite for excitement having been 
stimulated till the prospect of the ocean travel 
quite obliterated the prospect of the school, and 
conscious herself that her education was not yet 
all it should be, departed in high spirits for the 
foreign shores, and was established and left in 
the famous school by her parents with great sat- 
isfaction. 

But Lilian Holberton was no tame English 
lassie to succumb to tyranny without resistance ; 
she was a thorough American, and as often a 
rebel to unjust rules as any thing else. In fact, 
she knew her rights, and knowing, dared main- 
tain; and she had not been a month in the es- 
tablishment before she found that the boarding- 
school horrors that the English journals now 
and then reveal were daily occurrences there. 
She had thereupon announced her intention of 
leaving the place at once, and had been pun- 
ished like a child, and held up to the reproba- 
tion of all her comrades for such unheard-of un- 
maidenliness. She had been called an Ameri- 
can in the same tone as she would have been 
called a savage, her beautiful shouldenss 
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known the sting of the bunch of rods, she had 
been put into pinafores, she had been starved 
into submission, and her letters home had been 
opened and destroyed. 

Of course, after divining that these letters 
never went beyond the school gates, it was out 
of the question for Lilian to think of remain- 
ing there, in prison and among enemies, for the 
sake of all the accomplishments in the world. 
Accomplishments could be gotten elsewhere, but 
health and nerves and spirits would be destroyed 
here; and she thought of her father's wrathful 
amazement if he could but know ofvher plight, 
and of her mother’s tears and self-reproach, and 
her younger sisters’ horror, till she fairly cried 
herself out of pity for them! And one dark 
night, with a parcel of such articles as were indis- 
pensable, she eluded observation, climbed through 
a window, ran across the fields, and caught the 
night train at the adjoining station, where the 
grinning guard, who may have surmised from 
whence she came, and had perhaps had such 
passengers before, stowed her away in a coach 
by herself. 

The next morning she stepped from the car, 
and found herself in a little sea-faring town, of 
which she knew nothing except that ships sailed 
thence for the other side of the world. But how 
to buy a berth on any of them? She had no 
jewelry, for her father had always disapproved 
of its influence upon youth, and her purse had 
been taken away from her at the school ; but she 
had managed to secrete her watch from the 
hawks’ eyes about her, and that she sold now, 
within the hour, for just money enough to secure 
a passage in an outward-bound brig. The brig 
was outward-bound, that was all she understood 
about it in her haste and panic; but any where 
away from those shores, away from the power 
of Miss Montgomery, from the humiliation of 
her rods, the hunger of her discipline; from the 
spiked pencil of the music-master, that tore her 
fingers; from the maulstick of the painting 
teacher, that bruised her flesh; from the back- 
boards and braces, from the stocks and pina- 
fores, the slights and insults and outrages—any 
where away from these daily tortures that had 
been the only trouble of her life, and had lasted 
just four months—any where away from these 
would be traveling Edenward. And so, indeed, 
it proved for Lilian. 

‘When she learned at last that the brig’s des- 
tination was Nassau and not New York, instead 
of being terrified, she congratulated herself that 
Nassau was so near home; she only feared that 
before all sail was set Miss Montgomery or her 
myrmidons might be upon her ; and she dispatch- 
ed a letter by the pilot, which should reach the 
ocean mail, not closed for a couple of days yet, 
and should instruct her father either to await her 
in Nassau or to place funds there by the means 
of which she might hasten to him and her mother. 
And that done, and the pilot-boat watched as it 
went dancing over the waves till it was a speck, 
and then was nothing, she was sure that she was 
safe, that she had escaped at last, that she was 
on her way home—on her way to that home peo- 
pled by such heavenly beings as she believed her 
family to be—that place haunted by sweet voices, 
gentle manners, beautiful shapes ; and she could 
see one and all running down the white stairs of 
the pillared porch to meet her as she came up 
the blossoming paradise of gardens, and she was 
already embracing them and crying in their 
arms. And her heart opened to all the world— 
she could even forgive Miss Montgomery ; and 
having made friends with the captain’s wife, she 
was bubbling over with happiness and all the 
effervescence of her new experience. 

After all, there is nothing so lovely as happi- 
ness. The happy smile of a plain face can soon 
eclipse the sour discontent of 4 beauty. And 
what, then, must be the smile of beauty that 
does not feel a film between itself and the sun! 
Lilian, dancing here and there about the deck, 
hanging over the vessel's side in reverie, or bright- 
ening the little cabin below, had presently en- 
deared herself to all about. ‘‘ We shall have 
fine weather,” said the sailors, ‘‘so long as she’s 
aboard,” and Mr. Taliaferro repeated it to her— 
Horace Taliaferro, one of the three or four other 
passengers in the little craft, indeed an old ac- 
quaintance, as it seemed to her now, for he was 
no other than the devoted partner of her only 
ball, the pale and handsome Southern youth 
with whom she had danced so often on that be- 
wildering night which she remembered like a 
splendid dream. She had hailed him here with 
rapture and the grasp of both hands, never 
thinking of the difference between the shining 
ball dress and the straight school attire, never 
practicing art or wile, only glad to see him from 
the bottom of her overflowing heart, and not once 
conscious that her beauty was of the sort that 
nothing pales but time, and that a hood of hod- 
den gray became her as a crown of jewels might. 

“We shall have fine weather, the sailors say, 
so long as you are aboard, Miss Lilian,” said he. 

“Then I must forget,” said she, ‘* that Jonah 
is the only prophet who ever went to sea.” 

“*Yet sailors have mare prophecies than any 
other people,” 

“T hope they are false ones,” she answered ; 
“for, of all things, I want a storm. Perhaps I 
shall never be at sea again in a sailing vessel, 
and to think of missing a storm!” 

Mr. Taliaferro looked at her a moment. ‘You 
are such a happy thing,” he said, ‘‘that your 
happiness runs. over and gives a rosy bloom to 
horror itself. You forget that storm in those 
latitudes where we are going means death and 
drowning and despair, and all the other double 
d’s.” 

“Hush, hush!” she said. ‘‘I am getting as 
superstitious as a sailor. You must not men- 
tion those dreadful things, or they will think you 
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gale that we shall ride out, and then the wind 
will fall, and the sea go down into long swells, 
and the sun will come out, and we will find our- 
selves.swinging under the lee of a great shining 
cliff, with a palm-tree bending over the brink of 
it, Oh, just to think of the moment when we 
first see a palm-tree towering against the sky— 
it is enough to live for! And to have it h- 
out planning for it, too! How glad Iam I ran 
away from school!” 

“So am I,” said Mr. Taliaferro. 

And then the young girl was suddenly silent, 
and neither did he say any more; but they lean- 
ed there together over the ship's side and watch- 
ed the slow-sliding colors of the depths below, 
as they had been watching them any time these 
three weeks past, and as they were to watch 
them for these three weeks to come. And of 
course the rest followed quickly, as it was likely 
to follow where the only young people on the 
ship, hemmed in by sky and sea, were hourly in 
each other’s companionship: as likely to follow, 
indeed, as two drops of water in a cup are likely 
to roll together and make one drop. 

Perhaps the young man’s heart had warmed 
to the young girl before ; but this exuberant hap- 
piness of hers gave her a great brilliancy that 
called the deepest passions into play, and her 
sunny sweetness and gayety were like chains to 
hold him bound. Presently, if she were absent, 
he missed her, and went to seek her; and then 
one does not need beauty or brilliancy when one 
has propinquity, for propinquity is a wonderful 
power among the great elemental forces. For 
her own side, excepting her father and now and 
then a guest, and the people of her brief Wash- 
ington sojourn, Lilian had perhaps never spoken 
to a man before—certainly never to a young 
man. She was alone and among aliens, among 
dangers too, and in strange situations. When 
the wind piped at night in the rigging and made 
her sigh with an unknown sorrow, or when a 
heavy sea broke round the bows and made her 
shiver with an unnamed fear, this protecting 
manner of his gave her an assurance that no 
harm could touch her ; and when the sun shone, 
and the fitful breeze just flapped the sail, and 
they drifted along like a weed on the tide, this 
interest of his gave delight to the delay. Half 
realizing that lately she was an oppressed slave, 
and now was ruling like a queen, she experienced 
novel and exquisite sensations. When he sought 
her her heart sprang up and went out to meet 
him; and lately a hidden thrill had trembled 
through all her veins as she looked at him, and 
had made her turn her eyes away, for he had a 
dark and powerful beauty of his own, and his 
eyes were saying things to hers that there was 
no mistaking, and yet, perhaps, she hardly knew 
what it was they said; she dared not think her- 
self so blessed as to have the right to believe 
them. 

‘They were sitting together one night on deck. 
The old gentleman who always said he was go- 
ing South for his lungs, as if they were some- 
thing he had mislaid, had gone below for the 
same things now; his elderly sister had followed 
with his air-cushions and wraps; the owner— 
young Taliaferro’s father—and the supercargo 
had turned in long ago, and the captain’s good 
wife played propriety with her mouth so audibly 
wide open that you knew her eyes were shut; 
there was only the watch on deck; there was 
only one solitary passenger sitting almost amid- 








ships in the shadow of the main stay-sail; there 


was only the man at the wheel any where near 
them, and who ever thought of the man at the 
wheel being any thing more than a part of the 
fixtures of the binnacle! ‘The deep purple of 
the heavens was all alive with starlight as with 
an informing spirit, the golden shell of a new 
moon was just dropping in the west; and Tal- 
iaferro and Lilian leaned side by side and studied 
the phosphorescent water depths in the way that 
had become habitual to them. And they talked 
Jow-voiced and in hesitating sentences, and then 
there were long, sweet silences, in which neither 
dared meet the other’s eye, though conscious of 
the pulse in either’s heart—and in one of them 
his arm had stolen round her trembling form, 
and their lips had met in the first long, deep 
kiss, and they were plighted lovers without a 
word. And under the shelter of the cloak that 
he threw around her they sat in one another’s 
arms a long, delicious, whispering hour, while 
the moon went down, and the wind rose, and 
the little brig went bounding on. 

If these two lovers had had eyes for any thing 
outside their own meridian, they might have seen 
the somewhat ominous sight of a dark finger 
lifted straight against the red horn of the moon 
one instant ere it sank from sight, like the threat- 
ening finger of some dark storm afrit. Perhaps 
it belonged to the hand of a passenger who could 
not sleep, and coming on deck, had wet his lands- 
man’s finger and held it up to see which way the 
wind was blowing, while he was yet half below. 
Perhaps it was the bare topmast of some passing 
ship far off in the horizon. No matter which; 
they never saw it; they saw only each other, 
were aware only of the present; did not so much 
as dream of the future; felt not one thrill of 
vaguest fear of any dole that could disturb their 
bliss. And as they sat there—their arms about 
each other, their foreheads cool in the gale that 
blew their hair together, their cheeks warm each 
against the other, their hearts beating together, 
wrapped all in peace and joy and passion, the 
deep, sweet peace, the pure and lofty passion— 
there came a seething rush and roar every where 
about us, there was a cry from the look-out, and 
as we lay that minute in the trough of the sea, a 
vast black mass was looming above us, was over 
us! And before a hand could touch the wheel 
again the wave had slipped from under, and the 
monster came crushing and rending on, and its 
huge iron beak had cut us down as an axe cuts a 
branch. And Ihad sprung and caught a hang- 
ing martingale chain, and clung and clambered, 








and the great Spanish steamer crashed on with 
me, and I saw the lovers, not once disturbed in 
their dreaming, still in each other's arms as death 
and drowning overwhelmed them, while the lit- 
tle brig went down like a lump of lead. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


(From our Own CorresponveENT. ] 
Le Fanu.—How to get married. 

EATH seems to have declared a vendetta 
against our novelists. Lever, Lytton, Han- 
nay, have left us within a few weeks of one anoth- 
er, and now we have lost Le Fanu. In my hum- 
ble judgment he was the very best of our so- 
called sensational writers. There is at present 
among the more ignorant of our reading public 
an outery against ‘‘sensation,” which, to take 
their own definition of the offense, would be 
equally justifiable against Scott and Shakspeare ; 
and because Le Fanu was a powerful dramatic 
writer (without, however, the gift of humor), and 
avoided commonplace as though it had been a 
cur which had bitten him, he was by no means 
so popular as he deserved to be. He was not 
an author for the bread-and-butter misses, and 
still less for the ladies of fashion, who like to see 
those human inanities who form their own soci- 
ety reproduced in fiction. His portraits frown 
out of their dark frames upon a frivolous world, 
and seem to hint something mystic and terrible 
of that which is to come. Nobody ever met Un- 
cle Silas at dinner in Grosvenor Place, or rode 
with him in Rotton Row, but he lives and 
breathes, for all that, a very noticeable gentle- 
man. In the House by the Church-Yard is de- 
scribed perhaps the most ‘‘ sensational” incident 
in the whole range of fiction—namely, when the 
man whose skull is battered in is operated on 
by trepan, and recalled to life and reason for a 
single instant to indicate his murderer. The 
series of tales lately published by this author, en- 
titled In a Glass Darkly, contain some of the 
most striking short stories ever written. I re- 
member Mr. Dickens calling my attention to 
one of them, Green Tea—it first appeared in All 
the Year Round—as being the perfection of a 
ghostly story; and soitis. Le Fanu’s last novel, 
about to be republished from the same journal, 
is singularly enough called Willing to Die, and 
in the course of it there are some curious specu- 
lations upon death, which by this time he has 

verified, or found disproved, poor fellow. 

No sooner has Mr. Charles Reade got out of 
the frying-pan of the Atheneum than he falls 
into the fire of the Morning Advertiser. He 
has brought an action for libel against that 
newspaper for a criticism which describes his 
play of Shilly-Shally as ‘‘ indecent ;” and by the 
help of the Attorney-General, whom he employ- 
ed in the case (instead of, as usual, fighting his 
own legal battle), he has obtained a verdict with 
£200 damages. Half the (surviving) authors of 
England were subpoenaed upon Mr. Reade’s side, 
but they were unfortunately not called upon by 
counsel to state their views upon this delicate 
matter, which might have settled the canon of 
what is ‘‘ permissible” for the future. ‘‘ To the 
pure all things are pure,” said the complainant ; 
the defendant's case was that a theatrical andi- 
ence is mixed and not pure, and that in this case 
it applauded what was improper. 

If there is not much purity in the world, 
there is a great deal of simplicity, as is evi- 
denced by the prosperity of the periodical en- 
titled the Matrimonial News. It is a bona 
Jide production, I believe, which has now ex- 
isted for two years, and contains about three 
hundred and fifty proposals of marriage every 
week. It professes itself to be ‘‘a journal de- 
voted to the promotion of conjugal felicity,” and 
that it really does make numerous matches which 
would otherwise never be ‘‘arranged” (as the 
fashionable papers call it) there seems no man- 
ner of doubt. Of course it is sometimes the 
vehicle of practical jokes. A. K. V., for in- 
stance, is obviously making game of this very 
serious business when he advertises thus : 

T° WIDOWS.—A. K. V. is desirous of meeting with 
one of these dear creatures who will consent to 
marry him for love. He is possessed of beautiful 
whiskers, The tender age of 45 preferred. His own 
age is 20. 
This gentleman will certainly take in nobody, 
and he is the only advertiser who appears to be 
indulging in a joke. One or two of them, how- 
ever, I am afraid, permit themselves to exag- 
gerate, if not their personal charms, at all events 
their means of livelihood : 
oan OFFICER OF RANK going out to India wishes 
to marry. He is about 40, tall, good-looking, and 
inas about £14,000.a year. Would like to hear from a 
lady between $5 and’30, 
The last statement is likely enough to be cor- 
rect, but that he has fourteen thousand pounds 
(not dollars, mind) per annum we should be in- 
clined to doubt. If he has, he would not be 
going to India: we were about to add, ‘nor 
advertising for a wife in the Matrimonial News.” 
But if we are to believe these advertisements at 
all, they are by no means inserted only by those 
in want of money. The address to the public 
with which this paper is headed seems really, to 
judge by the results, to have some truth in it 
when it asserts that ‘‘ civilization, combined with 
the cold formalities of society and the rules of 
etiquette, imposes such restrictions on the sexes 
that there are thousands of marriageable men 
and women of gill ages, capable of making each 
other happy, who never have a chance of meet- 
ing one another ; hence the desirability of hav- 
ing some respectable organ (such as the M. NV.) 
through which,” etc., etc. 

Certainly all conditions of men and women, 
except persons of title and servants (there is 
but one ‘‘son of a baronet,” and but one young 
person in domestic service), appear to make use 
of the JZ. NV. as a channel for getting wives and 


husbands. In the case of the ladies, especially 
when young, the epithet ‘*jolly,” I find, is often 
self-applied in recommending themselves to the 
other sex: 
ape: tall, dark, zatiee Boon AODEIIE, “jolly,” mu- 
sical, aged 20, would make a loving wife, and would 
like to hear from 6243— 
which is not the amount of lovers she desires, 
but the number of an advertisement of some pre- 
vious date—‘‘ with a view to a matrimonial ar- 
rangement.” Widows, of course, do not advertise 
themselves as “jolly,” but there are a good many 
of them who seem in tolerable spirits, and quite 
prepared to do mankind the compliment of risk- 
ing slavery a second time: 
He HANDSOME young widow, aged 8, tall and fair, 
with a good independent income, desires to mar- 
~ Would like a gentleman of about 40 years of age. 
itor has carte and address, 
Again: 
A HANDSOME young widow, aged 32, no family, 
and with £7000, desires to hear of some gentle- 
man of good means and position, etc. 
In some respects these widowed advertisers, who 
must be to some extent their own mistresses, 
and able to select mates for themselves, amaze 
one even more than the young ladies, though, 
perhaps, on the whole, the latter are the greater 
puzzles. 

With one example of the masculine wooer— 
for all are wooers—I have done. He is, like 
many others, a clergyman: 
eee: I am a young curate, aged 27, middle 

size, fair, good-looking, and with good prospects. 
Would like to make the acquaintance of a young lady 
of moderate means, and a eLy. of amiable and 
“jolly” disposition. ’ Would like to hear (with cartes) 
from Nos. 6326, 6263, and 6404, of November 16, 
This, I think, is pretty well for Didymus. But 
I wonder how 6326 takes it upon discovering 
that he has fallen equall, love with the de- 
scriptions furnished by and 6404? Or is 
there “safety in numbers” from the pangs of 
jealousy ? 

Altogether the Matrimonial News is a curi- 
ous product of civilization, and makes one open 
one’s eyes. 








R. Kemsze, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS 


Ny eee the spring of 1873 will prove an 
abnormal season remains to be seen. Cer- 
tainly winter was most reluctant to resign his 
icy reign, and gave us some fine specimens of 
his vigor even in the very last days of his nomi- 
nal life—just as if he dared us to say that he was 
in the least bit old or worn out. Naturally we 
would have supposed that there was enough 
snow for spring sunshine to melt Cues without 
that heavy storm the latter part of February. 
which in some sections of New England adde 
eighteen inches to the previous accumulation. 
The Court Journal contains a description of a 
snow-plow, which, for the first time in London, 
was used to clear the streets early in February. 
We think it must again have been called into 
requisition when on February 24 the snow lay 
on a level to the depth of one foot in the streets 
of the metropolis. ‘The winter of 1873 will stand 
on record as one of the severest. It is pleasant, 
in contrast, to be reminded that there have been 
exceptionally mild winters. We have had them 
in this country, and they have also been known 
in Europe. A correspondent of the Cologne 
Gazette has been consulting old chronicles, and 
gives some curious data in regard to the tem- 
perature of certain winters in Germany, where 
usually the season is more severe than in En- 
gland. In the year 1241 the trees were in bloom 
in March, and cherries were ripe in May. In 
1289 there was no winter, so to speak, and the 
temperature was so very spring-like at Christ- 
mas that young girls decorated themselves with 
violets. In 1 the gardens were green in De- 
cember, and in full bloom in January. In 1572 
the trees were covered with foliage in February; 
the same took place in 1588. There was likewise 
no winter in the years 1607, 1609, and 1617, In 
1659 no snow fell, and there was no frost. In 
January of 1722 Bsople were able to dispense 
with firing, and all the trees were in bloom in 
February. In 1807 there was also almost no 
winter. The mild winters of 1834 and 1846 are 
still remembered by many. The weather chron- 
icles of the United States would reveal facts not 
very unlike these statements concerning German 
winters. 





We are told curious things concerning the 
amusements of great men who lived long ago. 
Studious minds often take up some oddity to 
rest their brains in spare moments. Swift used 
to run up and down the steps of the deanery for 
exercise and amusement; Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
the Bible commentator, amused himself b: 
jumping over tables and chairs; Shelley too 

reat pleasure in making paper boats and watch- 
ing them as they floated on the water; Tycho 
Brahe amused himself with polishing glasses for 
spectacles, and Socrates in playing with chil- 
dren; Petavius, at the end of every second hour 
of study, used to twirl his chair for five minutes. 





A lady of Des Moines has received a patent for 
a wash-boiler and attachments, wherein the wa- 
ter and steam are so controlled that the clothin; 
is by them automatically moved, rubbed, an 
cleansed. The whole process is completed in 
the boiler, and the garments come out thor- 
oughly clean, requiring no subsequent rubbing. 
If this affair proves a practical success, the grie! 
of “ washing-day”’ may be mitigated. 





The yearly increasing uncertainty of the fruit 
crop is referred by scientific inquirers to the 
clearing of the country from forest trees. In 
the early settlement of this country peaches 
were easily promt in localities where now they 
areseldom found. It would surely be desirable 
to preserve favorable conditions for the culture 
of this fruit in those localities where it can now 
be ripened. 





Biela’s comet was expected to make its near- 
est approach to the earth during the latter part 


of 1872, but it failed to make its app cs \ 10. 
Neither could it be found in 1859 or Ta1366] he Seng 








though careful search was made for it. This 
comet was first recognized a hundred years Oy 
in 1772, and rediscovered by Biela in 1826. in 
1846 it was noticed that it was gradually separa- 
ting into two portions; and on its last appear- 
ance, in 1852, the space between the two por- 
tions was estimated to be 1,250,000 miles. “As- 
tronomers of Vienna and Copenhagen have dis- 
covered that the orbit of this comet is marked 
by a meteor stream, and hence many interesting 
speculations arise. 

Twenty thousand men and ten thousand horses 
encrorey are in the lumber woods of Maine this 
winter. 





The site of the Lenox Public Library is on 
Fifth Avenue, between Seventieth and Seven- 
ty-first streets. Considerable progress has been 
already made on the building, and it is estimated 
that the whole will be completed within a year 
and a half. It will be remembered that some 
time ago Mr. James Lenox contributed his val- 
uable collection of books and works of art, to- 
gether with about five hundred thousand dollars 
and ten lots of land, toward the establishment 
of a free library in this city. Little is known in 
detail concerning the Lenox collection of treas- 
ures, as it has never been open to public view, 
and has but in rare instances been inspected by 
private individuals, but it is known to be the 
result of thirty or forty years of time and great 
expenditure of money. 





The Court Journal contains the following item, 
which may be interesting to some of our readers: 


“The court went into mourning on Tuesday, the 
4th instant, for her late Majesty the Dowager Em- 
press of Brazil, viz., the ladies to wear black dresses, 
white gloves, black or white shoes, feathers, and fans, 
pearls, diamonds, or plain gold or silver ornaments? 
the gentlemen to wear black court dress, with black 
swords and buckles. The court to change the mourn- 
ing on Tuesday, the 11th instant, viz., the ladies to 
wear black dresses, with colored ribbons, flowers, 
feathers, and ornaments; the gentlemen to continue 
the same mourning. And on Friday, the 14th instant, 
the court to go out of mourning.” 





A contract has been signed for a railway tun- 
nel under the Alps. It is to be nine miles long, 
to be completed in eight years, and to cost ten 
million dollars. 





Twenty thousand quarts of milk are condensed 
daily in the great milk establishments in the 
cantons of St. Gall and Freiburg, in Switzer- 
land. A large proportion of this goes to sup- 
ply the great city of London. 





Darwin may as well resign his position. A. 
scientific luminary has just discovered that the 
human race had its origin in a “yeast fungus !”? 
An exchange remarks, ‘It now only remains 
to pe Aacer Hala g what brewery furnished the 
yeast. 





It is rumored that Alexandre Dumas is about 
to set out on a voyage of several years around 
the world. 





Housekeepers will do well to keep a close 
watch upon their flour barrel, since it has been 
settled by high scientific authority that flour 
will explode. The immediate cause of investi- 
gation into this subject was an explosion which 

ook place not long ago in the Tradestown 
Flour-Mills in Scotlan Dr. M‘Adam, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Edinburgh, studied into the case, and 
concluded that the conditions requisite to bring 
about a flour explosion are somewhat similar to 
those which cause a gas explosion. Ordinary 

will burn when unmixed with air, but will 
explode when sufficient air is mingled with it. 
“Flour,” says Dr. M‘Adam, ‘‘agrees with coal 
gas in simply being combustible when unmixed 
with air, and equally agrees with coal gas in 
being explosive when mixed with air.” Still 
we fancy people may go on making and eating 
bread, cake, and pies without incurring any 
great danger. 





Tobacco has been undergoing an investigation 
in France. The ‘weed’? has often been subject- 
ed to analysis both by itself and in connection 
with its effects upon individuals. The result is 
that very few change their opinion: if an indi- 
vidual smokes or chews tobacco, he seldom 
thinks it is injurious to himself; if he does not 
use it at all, he believes it to be universally 
harmful. One of the professors of the Poly- 
technic School in Paris recently made investiga- 
tion into the habits and scholarship of the one 
hundred and sixty students. He found that one 
hundred and two were smokers, and fifty-eight 
never used tobacco. Further inquiry showed 
that in each prede the students who did not 
smoke outranked those who did smoke, and 
that the scholarship of the smokers steadily de- 
teriorated as the smoking continued. Influ- 
enced by several reports of a similar nature, the 
Minister of Public Instruction in France has 
issued a circular to the directors of colleges and 
schools forbidding tobacco to students as inju- 
rious to physical and intellectual development. 





A wealthy New Yorker visited Hartford a week 
or two ago, and wishing to drive about the city, 
went to a livery-stable to hire a “‘team.”” The 
man of horses was loath to trusta valuable “turn- 
out’ to an entire stranger, and so asked for ref- 
erences. The gentleman replied that he could 

ive no references, but-that he would buy the 

orses and sleigh, and when he returned from 
his ride the stable-keeper might refund the mon- 
ey. A price was agreed upon, and the cash paid 
down. When, later in the day, the stranger 
brought the team back to the stable, his money 
was returned and he started to go. 

“Hold on,” said the man of horses; “you 
have not paid your horse hire !” 

“Why, my dear Sir,” said the New Yorker, 
coolly, “I have been driving my own team this 
Ee The stable-keeper looked disgust- 
ed, but did not force his claims. 





In Paris street-singing is a lucrative employ- 
ment. But the number in the profession is 
strictly limited to one hundred; a new license 
is never granted except to fill the place of one 
who is dead or who has retired from the busi- 
ness, the license the,artist receives a 
medal, he is bound roduce when 


mi st 5) very song to 
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THE CHINESE CANGUE. 


RIME in China is punishable in a variety 

of ways which would not be tolerated in a 
Christian country. Criminals are at times sus- 
pended by the thumbs, by the feet and hands, 
in the most painful attitudes; made to kneel on 
chains, or sit in constrained positions, and, as 
in the illustration, to wear a wooden collar, or 
cangue, inscribed in bold characters with the 
particular offense committed by the wearer. If 
it bea theft, the prisoner has to expiate his crime, 
chained in the cangue, close to the threshold of 
the dwelling from which the property had been 
stolen. 











THE CHINESE CANGUE. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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LIFE IN CHINA. 





THE HERB DOCTOR. 


The medical knowledge which the Chinese 
possess can hardly be dignified by the name of 
a science, and there is no school of medicine 
in China where men receive a special training 
and diploma entitling them to practice as phy- 

cians. 
he doctor of our sketch has gained a degree 
of celebrity among the lower orders for the won- 
derful efficacy of his plasters, composed of the 
extracts of a variety of herbs. Like the vendors 
of patent medicines in our own country, this old 
gentleman has a host of testimonials to which he 
points with pride as a proof his skill. ‘These 

















AN HERB DOCTOR, 


| testimonials consist of his own plasters, which, | owned by a number of men on board, who have 








. 
ON BOARD A TRADING JUNK—SETTING SAIL. 


when they have effected a cnre, are brought back | 


by the patient and stuck on his doorway, or the 
herb-covered counter of his little shop. 


SETTING SAIL ON BOARD A TRADING JUNK. 


The vessel is bound on a coasting trip, and the 
crew are setting sai mM operation conducted 
with skill and alac when each individual 
composing the crew has been persuaded in his 
own mind that it is the correct thingtodo. The 
task of persuasion devolves upon the gentleman 
whose turn it is to be captain. It becomes, then, 
a matter of grave difficulty to know who is cap- 
tain, as the vessel and part of her cargo are 












each a voice in the management of the junk. 
‘The matter is not unfrequently decided by a toss 
up of the prognosticating sticks connected with 
the small shrine of the sailors’ goddess, which 
has an important place, and performs important 
functions on board. Should bad luck or foul 
weather be indicated by the goddess, the crew 
betakes itself to pipes and gambling until all is 
favorable for the voyage, when an offering is 
made to the goddes: decapitating a cock and 
sticking a portion of its blood and feathers to the 
bow and mainmast, and pouring a cup of wine 
upon the water, when the sails are hoisted, and 
the craft bowls away before a fair wind, 
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AN OSTRICH IN HARNESS. 


Bare accompanying illustration represents an 
attempt which was made some time since to 
drive an ostrich in single harness in the Bois de 
Boulogne, Paris. ‘This ostrich, with several 
dromedaries, which are also seen in the picture. 
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and a white-faced’ antelope, was sent from Al- 
giers to the Jardin d’Acclimatation, with an 
Arab and two Soudan natives, the former of 
whom had the exclusive care of the ostrich, while 
the others had the remaining animals in charge. 
Said, the ostrich driver, is a pure-blooded Arab; 
of gentle and pleasing demeanor. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


The large ostrich is a young male, with glossy 
black plumage, quite unlike the female bird, 
whose feathers are of a uniform dusky gray. 
He has strong-jointed legs and close hoo 
camel-shaped neck sparsely covered with hair, 
and a hollow, mournful, lowing voice. This 
bird measures exactly seven feet from the head 





a 
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to the ground, and four feet from the back ; his 
neck is about one-third of its entire height in 
length. His food consists principally of hard 
bread, leguminous vegetables, bran, oats, and 
hay. He swallows vegetables with apparent rel- 
ish, but prefers bread, giving preference to the 
oldest, hardest. and most stale army biscuits that 


can be found. The propensities of the ostrich fur 
eating iron have long been celebrated. 
Undoubtedly the ostrich might be made sub- 
servient to the purposes of man, if we had but 
the means of breaking and managing it as we do 
ahorse. The first successful experiment of this 
sart wes made by Said, the Arab. He had re- 





peatedly met with signal failure whenever he had 
tried to lead his charge from one place to anoth- 
er. The ostrich was stubborn and refractory, 
and positively refused to stir. In this emergen- 
cy the Arab exclaimed, “I can not draw the os- 
trich; I will make him draw me.” With the 
ingenuity of his race he soon devised and carried 
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into execution the following plan. He first fast- 
ened a collar around the animal's powerful chest, 
then put a sort of girdle about his thighs, and 
united it to the breast collar in front by two nar- 
row straps. He also fastened to the straps a pair 
of reins, After completing this arrangement he 
placed himself behind the ostrich. and took the 


reins in his hand. ‘The bird made no further de- 
mur; he expanded his wings, and obediently 
Started off at a brisk trot. 

Since the favorable issue of this experiment 
the ostrich has been harnessed to a light wicker 
Wagon and driven in the Bbis de Boulogne. He 
was Very docile, gina trotted along like a nimble 
) I i. 4 iN 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Maron 29, 1873. 





pony. Avring was adjusted to his neck, to which 
a strap was joined. ‘This strap was pulled by the 
driver when he wished the animal to stop, The 
driver likewise carried a whip, to strike the neck 
of the bird on the right or left side, according 
to the course which he desired him to take. 
Throngs of admiring spectators assembled to 
witness the novel sight, and the greatest enthu- 
siasm prevailed. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


X. Q. Z.—A muslin dress for a short stout lady should 
haye two plain untrimmed skirts and a surplice waist, 
or else a loose polonaise with single skirt. 

Oxp Sunsormer.—An informal invitation is all that 
is required from the bride’s mother to the bridegroom's 
family in a distant city, but that much is necessary.— 
‘A sage green, olive, or blue-gray poplin or cashmere 
would make a pretty traveling dress for a bride in the 
spring. 

Constant Reaver.—Read reply just given “Old 
Subscriber.” Get one silk suit either black or blue- 
gray for a church dress. A black dotted or striped 
grenadine, a Napoleon blue foulard with white polka 
spots, and écru linen suits, will be standard dresses for 
blondes next season; but as you do not tell us your 
means or the state of your wardrobe, we can not give 
very explicit advice. For a morning wrapper get vio- 
let delaine, or else a low-priced striped silk. White 
muslin dressing sacques will be worn with various 
skirts for breakfast; also pleated blouses. 

J.M. H.—Your sample is black cashmere of very 
fair quality. Make it by cut paper pattern of Double- 
breasted Redingote Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 46, 
Vol. V. 

Ianonanor.—The story of Rosamond’s bower is al- 
most as well known as Little Red Riding-hood. A very 
little inauiry will suffice to put you in possession of it. 

An Otp Suusoniwer.—Any carpenter or joiner will 
furnish you with a simple support for your table-top, 
which you can stain according to your fancy. 

. M.—Your reference is too indefinite to permit us 
to find the poem. You can easily look it up yourself 
in a file of the Bazar, 

C. M. A.—Unsophisticated is usually regarded as sig- 
nifying unyersed in the knowledge of the world and 
its ways. It is susceptible, however, of a wider ap- 
plication. 

Mrs. G. R.—Boys six months old wear Gabrielles and 
yoke slips long enough to touch the ankle. They are 
precisely like girls’ dresses, and need not be length- 
ened, as they are worn shorter as the boy grows older. 

Manta.—Make your spring alpaca suit with a double- 
breasted redingote, and a deep kilt pleating on the 
skirt. Use the cut paper pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 46, Vol. V. 

Rert.—The bride-maids should wear white gloves. 
In accompanying your daughter to the altar you 
should take the arm of the groom. The gentleman 
who gives the bride away takes her to church. Your 
Son's dress suit should be a swallow-tail coat, vest, 
and pantaloons, all made from the same piece of black 
cloth. Your black silk will be appropriate. 

E. M. O.—There are rubber sandals for the street, 
and kid sandals, that are merely toes, soles, and straps, 
for the house. Use west-of-England beaver cloth for 
your sacque. 

Svussormer.—Adam Bede is pronounced as though 
the last name was spelled Bead. 

S. A. D.—Flounces of thin washing fabrics are cut 
straight; thick cotton goods, such as percales, piqué, 
and satine, and all linen ruffles, may be either straight 
or bias. 

Mrs, M. R, H.—You will require from twenty to 
twenty-three yards of gros grain for4i suit. Use the 
Louis Quinze Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 46, 
Vol. V., and trim with ruffles of the same and lace, or 
else tape fringe and passementerie. 

Mrs. O. T.—Guipure lace is the best lace for trim- 
ming Japanese silk. You will require about twenty 
yards, and perhaps more. 








DIAMONDS. 


‘Tux very name of the Diamond is so closely associ- 
fated in most people’s minds with the idea of costliness, 
that many persons who are fitted by their taste to en- 
joy the beauty of these pure and concentrated drops 
of light, imagine it to be out of the question that they 
should ever regale themselves with the possession even 
of a single stone. Yet what present can affection 
make of more lasting value? Messrs. Srarr & Mar- 
ovs, in their establishment at 22 John St. (up stairs), 
have solved the problem how to bring these incompar- 
able ornaments within the reach of moderate purses. 
It needed only the application of cultivated taste and 
artistic skill to the setting and arrangement of the 
‘stones to achieve this result. Between a Diamond of 
the first water unset, and an inferior Diamond unset, 
the difference is not only great but striking. Between 
a Diamond of the first water well set, and a Diamond 
of inferior tone ill-set, the difference is still more strik- 
ing. But it has long been known that persons even 
of some experience in these matters may be deceived 
into mistaking an inferior for a first-water Diamond 
by a skillfal setting of theformer. Diamonds, for ex- 
ample, quite off color, have been set azur, or a jour 
that is, in open settings, so artfully lined with silver 
as to make them pass for limpid gems. What dishon- 
est tradesmen have done to deceive, can be done by 
honest artists to embellish. Messrs. Starr & Marovs, 
with their stock of first-water brilliants, have com- 
bined a number of Diamond ornaments, necklaces, 
bracelets, and the like, and even of Diamond solitaires 
and single-stone rings, in which stones, not of the 
highest price, are so judiciously and effectively set, that 
while they are brought by their cost within the reach 
‘of those who do not pretend to be persons of fortune, 
they are fitted by their beauty to be worn in the most 
brilliant assemblies, and by their intrinsic value to be 


regarded as a fair, safe, and permanent investment.— 


{Com.] 
_ 


Now 18 THe Trwe.—It is always the right time to do 
8 good act, and every man with a family should regard 
eines ct his aif until his home is endowed 
with a Wilson Improved Under-Feed § 5-1 i 
Let it be understood that this I 
tured the gold medal at the Northern Ohio Fair last 
fall, and has every where demonstrated its superiority 
asa first-class family machine. Add to this the fact that 
it sells for $15 less than any other really superior ma- 
chine, and you have an array of advantages fn its favor 
that must be irresistible. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, 
New York, and in all other cities in the United States. 
‘The Company want agents in country towns.—[Com.] 





WORTHINGTON & SMITH, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MILLINERY 
STRAW GOODS, 


W. I. WORTHINGTON, 
W. R. SMITH, Jr. 


507 BROADWAY, N. Y,, 


Under St. Nicholas Hotel. 





HAIR!!! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Between 47 and Great Jonrs Srs. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
Import and manufacture their own Goods, and Reta. 
THEM AT WHOLESALE Prices, 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
18 inches long,4 ounces weight, - - $5 


Do.22 do. do. 4 do do - - - 600 
Do.26 do. do 4 do do - - 800 
Do. 82 do. do, 4 do. do. - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
oe pings Curls, natural Curly— i 
2-inch, $200. 24-inch, $2 50. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet, 22d and 28d Streets, 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made epee cents per ounce. 
Goods sent C, O. D., by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 








Novelties in Laces, 


Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &. 


LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 


Something entirely New. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 
Price in Felt, $2 00, $3 00, $4 00. 
“ Chamois, $3 00, $4 00, $5.00. 

For married or single Ladies, In ordering please 
state which and size of bust. 

Sold by all Druggists and Ladies’ Furnishing Stores, 
and at 2140 Third Ave.; 218 Broadway; Broadway, 
cor. 29th St.; and at 7 Sixth Ave. 

Wuotrsatr.—Chas. H, Crittenton, 7 Sixth Avenue; 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St. ; Fraser & Lee, 
20 Beekman St.; G. 8S. Crawford & Co.,119 Fulton St. 

A.C, JACKSON, Manufacturer, 
No. 2140 Phird Avenue, New York. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
2c. Mrs, C. C. THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 
have become zongh and red, and Ladies' Traveling Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to 
carry them, look just as good as new. It will not rub 
off or smut when wet. ftens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale every where. 
F. BROWN & Co., B: 


MADAME FOY'S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


For Health, Comfort, and Style, 
Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 

made. Numerous Testimo-~ 

nials in its favor are bemg re- 

ered from all parts of the United 
ta 


ites, 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Axxoip & Baxnina, New York; 
D.B. Fisx & Co., Chicago, Agents. 















Important to Ladies.—Through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand. (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can ec nro themselves and make a comfortable ia 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman In 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. ‘The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars Will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies eee executed b: 
Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 43 Sixth Ave., N.Y. City. Sen 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


BETTER = BONDS! 


An investment in the lands of the National Colony 
will pay 100 per cent, better than any Bonds or 
Stocks upon the market. A small sum invested NOW 
will secure a good farm. For particulars address 


MILLER, HUMISTON, & CO., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


E RBENA SEEDS | We have another 
+ fine stock of seeds 

of this beautiful flower, saved from our large col- 
lection of more than 100 varieties ; 25 cts per pkt., 
Spkts. $1. J.T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. H. 


Pe METALLIC SHIELDS— 











certain cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and 
all other Nervous Diseases, mail or _ex- 
GEO. SWEETSER, 120 Wall St., N. Y. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
poureau & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular, 


“088, 














Early, Solid, and Enormously Pro- 
ductive. Originated by H. Dwight Smith, Esq., 
of Arlington, Va., and is a cross between the Early 
Smooth led and Feejee, Fruit of perfect form, smooth, 
bright red color, very solid, having small seed cells, 
and no hard core at the centre, being of the 
same delicate texture and brilliant color throughout. 
Ripens with the earliest. Fruit often weighing 

to 26 ounces, with ordinary field culture. 
Enormously productive, and of excellent flavor. 
Stands the drouth better than any otlier variety. 
tar Price 2% cents per packet; 6 packets for $1. 


From L. J. Turrix, Assistant Treasurer United States, 
Washington, Jan., 1873. 
I find the “ Arlington” has in a remarkable degree 
all the requisites of a perfect Tomato. I know no- 
thing that equals it, (Signed), 5. pUPTLE, 


From the President's Gardener, Washington, Jan., 1873. 
‘The Arlington Tomato, tested under my supervision 
in the President’s gardens, was superior to any other 
kind. (Signed); RXANDER McKERRICHER, 
Gardener at the White House. 





The Nineteenth Annual Edition of our celebrated 
Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to 
the Flower and Kitchen Garden is now 
ready for distribution, and will be mailed free to our 
customers of 1872, and to all applicants upon receipt 
of 2% cents; an edition elegantly bound in cloth, $1 00. 
This is without exception the largest and best Cata- 
logue ever published in this or any other country. It 
contains 200 pages, including several hundred finely- 
executed engravings of favorite flowers and vegetables, 
and a beautifully colored chromo of a 

roup of some of the most pepuiar 
towers in cultivation, Also a descriptive 
list of 2000 speck and varieties of flower and vegetable 
seeds, including all the novelties of the past season, 
with full directions for culture. Address 

P.O. Box 5,712. B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


23 Park Place & 20 Murray St.,N.Y.City. 
PATENT KID-FITTING 


SKELETON CORSET. 





Recommended by Leading 
Physicians, 


Should be worn by all lar 
dies who value health and 
comfort, They have been 

atly improved, and the fit 
perfect. 


They are delightful 
For Summer Wear. 


To be found at all 
First-Class Retail Stores. 


Dronkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, rantees & 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


$500,000 for Every body! 
THIRD GRAND GIFT CONCERT in aid 
of Public Library of Ky., will be given in the 
reat Hall of Library Building at Lonisville, Ky., on 

‘uesday, April 8, 1873, at which time Ten Thou- 
sand Cash Gifts, amounting to a grand total of 
$500,000, all cash, will be distributed by lot to 
ticket holders, Only’ 100,000 tickets, and large pro- 
portion already sold or engaged. Two Concerts 
ave been given with complete success and every 
gift promptly paid. Whole tickets $10, halves $54 
quarters $2 50. For tickets or information, apply 
to Hon. Thos, E. Bramlette, eee for 
Trustees Public Library of Ky., Library Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 













For Cleansing the Teeth. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 
you can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered through any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. Address 

BENS. W. HITCHCOCK. Publisher, 

439 Turmp Avenue, New York. 

WIDOWED FRENCH LADY, who can speak the 
German language fluently, desires a situation as 
Companion to a family who intends visiting the Vienna 
Exposition. Will make herself generally useful in case 
of sickness. Is a good dressmaker and milliner. Can 
be highly recommended. Address Madam DEVINU, 
care K. J. Livingstone, Genoa, Nevada. 


12 BEA UTIFUL OIL CHROMOS mailed 
for 50 cts., by C. 8. RILEY, Honey N.Y. 
A 












of 
téd by SOR 


REAL LACES. 
Ch Un ee 





Embroideries, Muslin Undergarments, &c. Cheapest 

in the country. Every C.0,D. package subject to ex- 

pmination before acceptance. “Send for Spring Catan 

logue. Sampres and Prior-Lists mailed free from 

EHRICH’S TEMPLE of FASHION, 
287 & 289 Kighth Avenue, N.Y. 
7 
1873, 














NOTICE. 
OUR 


CELEBRATED 
BUFFALO 


1873, 


TRADE MARK PATD. 


BRANDS 
BLACK ALPACAS, 


BEAVER BRAND. 







SILK FINISHED 
Black Pure Mohairs 


ARE HANDSOMER THAN EVER 
FOR SPRING WEAR, 


These Beautiful Goods are sold by most of 
the leading Dry-Goods Retailers throughout the Uni- 
ted States. 


t3- Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each piece, bearing a picture of the 
Buffalo, Otter, or Beaver. 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 and 429 Broadway, 
305 Canal and 47 Howard Sts., 
New York. 
SOLE IMPORTERS. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
A Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
ab, We answer—Itcosts less than $300 
to make any $6OO Piano sold 
through Agents, all of whom make 
er ct. profit. We have 


S lies at Factory price, and warrant 

. . Bs Years. Send for lilustrated cir- 

cular, in which we refer to over 500 Bankers, Merchants, 

&c. (some of whom you may kuow), using ‘our Pianos, 

in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
this notice. 

U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N.Y. 


= “PAPER PATTERNS FRO 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
Gnossretp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 

1st. That each pattern is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dresemaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive, 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 


Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. 8. and Canada; on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. 4. Morrison, 887 Broadway. 


WORKING CLASS, Saget tantiat 
Ss $60 week guaran' 
Reepecraye employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
Address, with 6-cent re- 
€ Cortlandt St., N.Y. 











Is Sent free by mail, 


3. 
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NEW SPRING AND SUMMER 
FABRICS. 
RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
HAVE OPENED AN EXTENSIVE LINE OF ALL THE 
LATEST BRODUCTIONS IN 
SATIN STRIPED AND PLAIN ALGERINES, 
FIGURED AND STRIPED GAZE CHAMBRAIS, 
FIGURED, STRIPED, AND PLAIN BAPTISTE, 
ARMURE CHALLIE, PERCALES, 
CAMEL'S-HAIR SERGES AND CLOTHS, 
INDIA CASHMERES AND FRENCH SERGES, 
SELF-COLORS IN SATIN STRIPE SERGES, 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH STRIPED POPLINS, 
EMBROIDERED AND PLAIN PIQUES, 
PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES AND LAWNS, , 
BORDERED CAMBRICS, LAWNS, & ORGANDIES, 
&e, &e., &e. 


EXPOSITION OF 
SPRING CARPETINGS. 


We have now open an unusually large assortment, in 
NEW DESIGNS and COLORINGS, of 


_DUTCH AND SMYRNA CARPETS, 
In a Great Variety of Sizes, 
AUBUSSONS, 
AXMINSTERS, & 
MOQUETTES, 
In Drawing-Room Sizes, and Colored to Match the 
New Upholstery Shadings. 
ROYAL WILTONS, 
Manufactured specially to order for Dining-Rooms, 
Libraries, Halls, and Stairs. 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
A splendid assortment in New Prrvare Parrerns, 
VELVETS and TAPESTRY, 
THREE-PLY and INGRAINS, 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS, 
And a full stock of 
DRUGGETS, RUGS, MATS, &c., &., 
ALL AT 
LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N.Y. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS! 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE OPENED 
250 PIECES OF GRISAILLE and other 
LIGHT-COLORED SPRING SILKS at $1 per yard, 
the greater part recently sold from $1 50 to $2. 

500 PIECES JAPANESE SILKS, 
at the extraordinary low price of 50 cents. 

A large assortment of 
NEW SHADES OF FAILLE, POULTS DE SOIE, 
&e., &e. 

And they have largely replenished their very extensive 
and popular stock of 


HEAVY BLACK SILKS, 
from $2 per yard upward. 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR LONG AND 
SQUARE SHAWLS, 
very handsome, from $100 each upward. Paris and 
New York Y-MADE SILK DRESSES, 
very elegant, from $50 each upward. 

A splendid assortment of 
EMBROIDERED CASHMERE SACQUES, POLON- 
AISE, &c., the very latest PARIS NOVELTIES, 

An ey attractive stock of Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Children’s UNDERWEAR, Wardrobes, Embroidered 
PIQUE WALKING SUITS, CLOAKS, &c. 

BOYS’ READY-MADE CLOTHING, 
The very latest cut and fashion, at 
xtremely Low Prices, 
DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT, 
Under superior management, in which orders for 
MOURNING as well as BALL, RECEPTION, CAR- 
RIAGE, AND PROMENADE DRESSES 
Are executed in 
ONE TO THREE DAYS’ NOTICE, in style and ele- 
gance equal if not superior to any foreign production. 
CHARGES MODERATE. 


INFANT'S WARDROBE ”B” 
FOR $100. 


2 Flannel Bands. 
2 Barrie Coats. 
2 Flannel Skirts. 
3 Cambric “ 
3. “ 
6 Linen Shirts. 








9 













2 Day Dresses . 
1 Robe..... 
1 Basket, Furnished 
6 Pairs Knitted Soc! 
1 Embroidered Merino Shaw1. 
1 Enreka Diaper........ = 
A Set of Linen Diapers. . 
1 Rubber Bi 
2 Quilted Bib: 
1 Lace Cap. 





$100 00 

The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent by ex- 
press, C.O.D, Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Directions for self- 
measurement, together with list of articles in Ward- 
Tobe “A,” for $75, and “C,” for $125, sent by mail if 
desired. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 

¢ Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORK, ~< Broadway, cor. Grand St. 
(Grand St. cor. Chrystie St. 


A DAY! Agents wanted. Thirty new and 
$25 useful articles” NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 


S495 4 MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B, SHAW, Alfred, Me. 

















i CASH 


COLGATE & Co’s 


COLGATE & COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT CASHMERE BOUQUET, 





FOR THE TOILET. 


HAIR —HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
1 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


32 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
32 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
32 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 
Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 

















rally curly. 

Size. My Price. — Retailsin N.Y. for 
Medium $7 00 #1000 * 
Large... 12.00 
Extra Large. 15.00 

LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only...... $3.00 
uy “ “« 8 50 
6 “ “ “ 450 





Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York City. 

‘Will send goods, C. 0. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg: 
istered letter or P.O. money order. 

Concepenaence answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘These Patterns are Graven vo Fir any Froune, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGRTIEK HEING PRINTED ON 


Established 1843. { 





EAOM BEPARATE PIKOE OF THE PATTERN, SO as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and U: 

der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old) 
LADY’S SACQ) WRAPPER. 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers)... 
PLAIN. eee Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt..... o- vee 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAP. 

French Blouse, Apron-front Ov 

Walking Skirt.......... “13 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt...... ae 820 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 

ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 1 years old)..... “ 21 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER... “ 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt © 93 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years old)..........+ BAS yaks 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 

Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Traine 

Skirt ..... Gaudi 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 99 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

ing Gown) « 37 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “+ 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 

years old)...........+..- stesccrsessess © 89 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt........ 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT... 
DOUBLE TALM APRON-FRONT AND 






































LONG WALKING SKIRT....... “41 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT... 43 


GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 











irl from 5 to 15 years old) 44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... 46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
ING SUIT.. «46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “48 





FULL DRESS TOL LETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt ......00 0... ‘ 


DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT 





Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT * 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-s! 
and Walking Skirt....... ET res geesedii 
GIRL'S WARDROBE (Sacque; Sailor Blous 
and Skirt; Basque fastened behind; Over- 
skirt; Low-Necked Over-dress; and Bretelle 
Apron), for girl from 2 to 13 years old....... “ 18 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or. xchat ed. 1 

In ordering, please ean the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure, Delers applied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


‘Recommended by physicians and moth 
faine linen diaper si is emma, Ree 
sizes—1 Sample: 


proof, 4 snallest, 4 
mailed, on receipt of $1, by Eureka Diaj cc ay 
Babdway NY t ‘Sota Stewart Claflin; 
j 1H. G. Norton, and ancy, and Dry 
of Eureka Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. Agents want 


TRUE TIME FOR $1, 209° 


SOLD. 

Magnetic _Time-Keeper, Compass, and Indicator. A 

fect GEM for the pocket of every traveler, trader, 
noe farmer, and for EVERY BODY desiring a reliable 
timekeeper, and also a superior compass, Usual watch- 
size, steel works, glass crystal, all in a neat OROIDE 
case. WARRANTED to denote correct time and to 
keep in order—if fairly used—for two years, Nothing 
like it! This perfect triumph of mechanism will be 
sent in a neat case, prepaid to any address, for only $1; 
8 for $2, Circulars sent free. Try one. Order from 
the mannfactnrers’ Agents. Eureka Manufacturing 
Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 











BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
Own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in Which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions, 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. ‘The garments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 


Address 





pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 


Address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
Broadway, New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


WITH A 


NOVELTY PRESS, 


‘The best ever made for the purpose, 


Principal office 349-851 Federal, 
and 152 Kneeland Streets, Boston. 
Branch office, 543 Broadway and 88 
Mercer Street; New York. 


W. Y. Epwanps is no longer Agent for me or the 
sale of my goods. BENT. O. WOODS, 


Manufacturer of Novelty Presses, and dealer in 
every description of 


PRINTING MATERIAL. 


Send for NEW Illustrated Catalogue, with Agents 
addresses, 


HEALTH +» WEALTH, 


With good homes, in pene society, may be 
found in the NATIONAL COLONY by industrious, 
temperate a le. No others need apply. For the 
COLONY JOURNAL, with full particulars, send stamp 
to 


MILLER, HUMISTON, & CO., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS 


‘*The Best are the Cheapest.”” oc 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. 
















Family Size, - 
Ladies’ Scissors, - 1.00. 
By mail, prepaid. Send P.O. Order or Draft. Bos 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


Active agents wanted, to canvass New York and the 
leading cities for ‘Santo Domingo, Past and Present; 
with a Glance at Hayti.” By Samuel Hazard. Profuse- 
ly illustrated. The subscriber has other Books, of a 
popular character, for agents. Call, or address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


TERMS for ee MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


R. 


NRY SEYMOU! 
CO., 29 and 31 
ose Sts, Ne Ye 


Haxprr’s Macaztnx, One Year. 
Hanrer's Wexxkry, One Year. 
Harrrr's Bazan, One Year. 
Harper's Macazune, Harrer’s Weexry, and Harper’s 

Bazax, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wenxry, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusonmers at $4 00 cach, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

‘The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
Where received. Subscribers in’Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magnzine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time, When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the dato of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Terms ror Apvertistne ty Harrer's WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazan. 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—ench insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE NEW BOOKS 
THE SHASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


L 
SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present: with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samver Hazarp. Maps and 
Illustrations, Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50, 


2 

STUDENT'S HALLAM'S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. The Constitutional 
History of England, from the Accession of Henry 
VII. to the Death of George Il. By Henry HAttan, 
LL.D., F.R.A.S. sncorporntiog the Author's Latest 
Additions and Corrections, and adapted to the Use 
of Students. By Wa. Sautu, D.C.L., LL.D. 12mo, 
747 pp., Cloth, $2 00. 


3. 

RECLUS'S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Euiséx Reowvs, 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors, 8yo, Cloth, $6 00. 

Uniform in style with “THE EARTH,” by Busi 
Recius. 8yo, Cloth $5 00. 





4. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S MIDDLEMARCH. 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Groner 
Ex1or, Author of Adam Bede," “The Mill on the 
Floss,” “Romola,” &. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, 8yo, Paper, $1.50. 


Middle- 





5. 

HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Fueperic Hupsox. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $ 00. 

6. 

ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. By Cuantrs Grnnoy, 
“Author of “For the King,” and “For Lack o} 
Gold." Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


i 
THE WANDERING HEIR. A Novel. By Cuarrrs 
Reavg, Author of ‘Hard Cash,” “Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ‘Never Too Late to Mend,” ‘*Foul Play,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 60 cts. 


8. 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rey. P. Souarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8yo, 
Cloth, $3 00, 

This work embraces in one volume: 


ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAME. By J.B, Lieurroor, D.D., 
Canon of Si. Paul's, and Hulsean Profestor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Ricuarp 
Curnevix Trenou, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION O. 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C.J. Exticorr, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 









It is a complete hand-book on this subject, and has 
also a permanent critical value to every ministerial 
student of the book.—Christian Intelligencer, N.Y. 





9. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 
A Novel. By Writ1am Braox, Author of “Love or 
Marriage?" ‘‘In Silk Attire,” “The Monarch of 
Mincing-Lane,” “‘Kilmeny,” &c. Syo, Paper, 75 cts. 


10. 

NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA, California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 
‘Travelers and Settlers. By Cuannes Norpuorr. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper. $2 00; Cloth, $250. 

11. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Origi- 
nal English and American Illustrations by Thom- 
as Nast, W. L. sheppard, Thomas Worth, C.S. Rein- 
hart, J. Barnard, J. Mahoney, and others. 

The following volumes are now ready or in preparation: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Mlustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
(Ready.) 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
by J. Barnard. vo, Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $150. 
(Ready.) 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 64 Mus- 
trations ‘by Thomas Worth.  8vo, Paper, 75 
cents ; Cloth, $125. (Ready.) 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Illustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. (Ready.) 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 52 Illustrations by 
W. L. Sheppard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. 
(Ready.) 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 52 Illustrations 
by C.S. Reinhart. 8Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$150. (Ready.) 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustrations by J. Bar- 
nard. (In Preparation.) 

PICKWICK PAPERS. With Mlustrations by 
Thomas Nast. (Jn Preparation.) 





o2- Harrer & Brornens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

ta7- Hanrer's Cararocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


THE ALBERT-TOILET SOAP 


Cae ia Ul aR a eee 
PERFUME.CHOICE AND LASTING: 


or 
ALFRED SAVAGE & SON, Montreal joncc's Point. 








Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
$5 to $20 re secierets Pot ala, makermore meray at 








‘Bex, 
ork, pare moments or all the time than atanything 
Mie Partieulurs free, address G, Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maino, 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING, 
942 BROADWAY. 


Send Stamp for Designs. 


He, IS YOUR HEALTH ?-If you would be’ 
well and strong, study the Laws of Lifeand Health, 
byreading the Sorrnor or Hxaxrn, the best Health Jour- 
nal published. Not the organ of any business but in~ 
dependent. Monthly $2 00 a year, and a beautiful Oil 
Chromo called the “ Anxrovs Morner” given to every 
new subscriber ; 30 cents extra for mounting and post- 
e. The “Science of Health” and Chromo with either 
Agents wanted, and cash 





gee eg 
Hosted by O 8 e 





FACETIZA. 


Prorre who believe the 


stories about intelligent 
dogs will read with pleas- 
ure that a lost dog in Nor- 
folk, having seen his mas- 
ter’s advertisement: in one 
of the local papers, prompt- 
ly went home, 





Tue Conrrouier-Gener- 
au—Cupid. 

——. 

The season for keeping 
diaries begins with the first 
of the year, and lasts up to 
about the first week in 
February. 

a 
DIFFERENT VIEWS. 
Exper Sister. ‘Won't 
rou be sorry, Minnie, when 

the boys go back to school, 

it’s so very nice to have 

them home for the holi- 
” 


OUNGER Sister. ‘It's 
not nice for me—it’s nasty 
—for they've teased my 
dog, and worried my cat, 
and they've killed a rat, an 
Scattered some malt, and 
knocked down my house 
that Jack built; and they’ve 
eaten my pudding, and eat- 
en my pie, and spent my 
money, and made me cry; 
they’ve laughed at me, an 
thrown a stone. I'm sorry 
they came; I'll be glad when 
they’re gone!” 


gee 

What length onght a 
lady's petticoat to be?—A 
little above two feet. 





What comes after cheese ? 
—Mouse. 


oe 

Wrong? of course you 
are, stupid! Egypt is not 
a Nile land; it is part of a 
continent. 

a 

‘A story is being told of a 
fashionable tailor. One of 
his aristocratic customers, | 
thinking to annoy him, 
went up to him as he was 
walking on the Parade at 
Brighton at the most fash- 
ionable hour of the day, 
and said to him, ‘‘See how badly this coat fits.” The 
great Sartor was fully equal to the occasion. Taking 
up a piece of a chalky substance at the side of the 
road he marked sundry hieroglyphics over the back, 
and then, turning him adrift, said, “There, my lord, 
you go and show ee to my people, and they will 
soon put you right.” 


a 
Edwin declares he won’t believe that Angelina 
knows what a kiss means till he has it from her own 


mouth, 


Why would a tax on tarts be objectionable at sea? 
—Because it would be encouraging pie-rates. 
———— 


To CorresronpEnts.—Declined, with. thanks, Cas- 
tor-Oil and Senna, A Night in the Rain, Kicks and 
Cuffs, and Good Advice. 


Se 
Where can we find a more benevolent type of man 

than the glazier? He is always attending to the 

pence of others, and is never so happy as when he is 
uilding up or fortifying their frames. 


ee pete, 
“*Fanoy Men”—Men who fancy themselves, (N.B. 
—There are a pretty lot of those about just now.) 


oes ee 
pncomonly intelligent are the coroners’ juries in 
Mississippi. Twelve men in Warren County, in that 
State, returned a verdict that “‘The deceased died by 
the will of God or some other disease unknown to the 
jury. 


Why is chloroform like Mendelssohn ?—Because it 
is one of the greatest composers of modern times. 


ee, 


ee ae 
Tur Crow Tat nas No Vorox—The scarecrow. 


TEE NEE, 

A female lecturer says that the only decent thing 
about Adam was a rib, and that went to make some- 
thing better. 








Lake Suore QuoraTions WERE VERY Dutt. 


A Corner on Rock ISLAND WAS PREVENTED. 











WERE MUCH THE 


Tue New Fives sHoweD WELL ON 
THE STREET. 


WALL STREET OPERATIONS. 


HINTS TO MAKE HOUSES WHOLESOME. 
(roR THE USE OF SERVANTS.) 


Always keep the windows shut; for thus you not 
only prevent unwholesome draughts, but stop the 
smut from flying in and dirtying the turniture. 

Never sweep under the beds, or the sofas, or the 
sideboards, but allow the dust to remain there undis- 
turbed, for otherwise its particles might float into the 
air and injure respiration. 

For the same reason, suffer the dust to settle on the 
tops of wardrobes, pictures, book-cases, and cabinets, 
and refrain from injuring your health by attempting 
to remove it. 

When visitors are expected, and you are honored 
with instructions to clear out a bedroom closet, or 
perhaps a chest of drawers for them, do so in as gen- 
tle a manner as you can, and spread clean paper on 
the shelves without disturbing the dust which there 
has peacefully accumulated. 

Always put away your wine-glasses and decanters 
without washing them; and when a flower vase is 
sent down from the drawing-room, let the water re- 
main in it to be ready for next time. You thus may 
save yourself much trouble, and avoid the risk of 
breakage. 

When you are directed to light a bedroom fire for 
an unexpected visitor, never look to ascertain if the 
register be closed. Should the room be filled with 
smoke, recollect that fumigation is prescribed as a 
means to stop infection. : 

Take it for-granted that all the household linen has 
been well aired at the wash, and do not disturb your 
mind by any doubts upon the subject. 

If damp sheets are the conseruences, and illness 
should ensue from them, you will have the consola- 
tion of reflecting that your carelessness has been the 
means of bringing profit to an honorable member of 
the medical profession, and that your master, and not 
you, will have to pay the charges. 

It is convenient to keep a dirty cloth or two under- 











Perera pen 


TNT 


CANDID, AT LEAST. 


Mamma. “ And if poor Mamma had jnot recovered, and had gone away from her little Georgy forever, what 


would he have done?” 


Lirrtx Gorey, “I don’t know, Ma, but I guess me an’ Jimmy Goggins would have gone Skating on the 


Ice 1” 


Paciric MALE was SuDDENLY ACTIVE. 











Securities, 


neath the sofa-cushions, in order to be handy to wipe 
up any mess which you unluckily may make in case | 
you should upset the milk jug while you are handing 
round the tea may. 

If you are bidden to poke the fire (particularly in 
the library, where you find your master intensely busy 
at his writing-desk), do so with all the violence and 
vehemence that you'can muster, in order that the dust 
may ay into the room instead of falling in the ash 
pan, whence you would have to undergo the labor of 
removing it. 

When you go to light the gas, always turn it fully on 
before you strike your match, which you will take 
care to keep damp and probably incombustible. A 
slight escape of gas not merely imparts a piquant per- 
fume to a room, but serves to turn the observation 
from detecting even more offensive odors. 

Never shake the rugs and door-mats, or so much as 
even stir them, if. you possibly can help it. A good): 

mantity of dirt may thus be snugly stored beneat! 
them, and need not be dislodged ‘until the yearly 
cleaning. 

If your mistress be attached to pug-dogs, cats, or 
parrots, encourage her to let them have their meals 
at the same table as herself, and refrain from sweep- 
ing up the scraps which they may leave, lest they ‘atte 
erward may wish for them. 

If canaries be her pets, do not clean their cages oft- 
ener than once in every month or so, and fill up their 
paths oe drinking fountains without previously emp- 

‘ying them. 

Above all things bear in mind that scrubbing is a 

peintal and ccerading: operation, and abstain, there- 
fore, a8 much as possible from practicing it. 
epee 

Hussanpry—Mormonism. 


STA 
‘The earth about Cape May is being annoyed by seek- 
ers after Kidd’s treasures. . The late pirate would have 
saved much trouble and expense to the descendants 
of the Puritans had he buried Bibles instead of gold. 

















Tue Features or ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 


BROKERS IN SPECIE sHUNNED GOVERNMENT 





[Afancu 22, 1873, 





A Muscatine clergyman 
is Speaking against the re- 
establishment of the death 
penalty, in Iowa. He says 
he does not want his con- 
gregation thinned out too 
fast. 


pec risa se 
‘Woman's _Missrox—Sub- 
mission. Likely! 


—.—__ 
., ‘Good blood will show 
itself,” said the old lady 
with the red nose. 


+ 
Orpheus’s melody caused 
the stones to move. Are 
we to assume they were 
stepping-stones ? 
ce geen 
RELAPSE. 

Squire. ‘‘ Why, Pat, what 
are you doing, standing by 
the wall of the public. 
house? I thought you 
were a teetotaler !” 

Par. “Yes, yer honor. 
I’m just listenin’ to them 
impenitent boys drinkin’ 
inside!” 

—S— 

Tue Last THING ovT— 

The policeman. 


“You can't do that 
again,” said the pig to the 
boy who cut his tail off. 

——— oe 

Goop News ror Hvus- 
uanps.—Ladies wear their 
dresses longer than they 
used to do, 


SAME, 


—— 
When is the weather art- 
ful?—When it’s knowing 
(it's snowing). 
—— 

To a voune Lapy.—Why 
are you like @ polar bear? 
—Because you're an ice 
creature. 


——— 
It is reported that a son 
of Brigham Young is going 
to marry a newly establish- 
ed female seminary. 
—<-___ 
‘Tur best Comrorrer ror 
Bacuriors—A good wife, 
pee are 
Cum Grano.—A paper 
states that a mountdin of 
ure salt, five hundred feet, 
S 2 igh, fifteen miles long, and 
three miles thick, is reported to have been discovered 
in Arizona. Now if they cun only discover a mount- 
ain of beef and mutton pretty handy to eat that salt 
with,.oh, would not a meating like that make amends 
for a journey to that prolific spot? 


oe 
f Te aae a thorn in the bush is worth two in the 
hand. 

eee 


Tar Nores THAT compose FavorrTe Tunes—Band 
notes; they make for-tunes, 


ee, 
About time “the beautiful snow” was “run into 
the ground.” 
ene 
,Our valetudinarian being told by his medical ad- 
viser that he must wear thicker boots, replies that 


when a fellow has to walk through so much water, 
pumps would be more appropriate. 


perenige nan 
To keep warm on a cold day the women double the 
Cape, and the men double the Horn. ° 


eae Ne 

Which is the oldest, Miss Antiquity, old Aunty Di- 
Invian, Miss Ann Terior, Miss Ancestor, Miss Ann 
Mondane, or Miss Ann 7, Cedent ? 


= 
Tue Inventors or Matonrs—Adam and Eve. 


aerogenes 

_A malicious libel is going the rounds that vegeta- 
tion is so scarce at Cape Cod that two mullen stalks 
and a whortleberry bush are called a grove. 'The truth 
is that unless there are three whortleberry bushes they 
never think of saying grove. 


eens 

Two fatigued travelers, having to travel ten miles 
further, comforted themselves by the calculation that 
it was only five miles each. 


——————— 
To a marriage notice in a Vermont paper is append- 
ed, ‘‘ No cake—no cards—no divorce. ee a 


‘TRUE TACT. 
Mrs. Sitvertoncue (who has been chatting most agreeably to Mr. Withes for the last two hours). “Oh, 


don't talk to me of Ugly Men, Mr. Wilkes! 


I make a point of never even Speaking to one!” 


(Mr. Wilkes, who is rather sick of being told by women that they on the whole 
object to good looks in the male-sex, appreciates the Femar immensely. 
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HOME-MADE BOOK-SHELVES. 
ARTIFICIAL MAHOGANY. 


ONG: the objects that are most easily made, 
and that afford the greatest convenience, are 
book-shelves. When a family possesses a hun- 
dred volumes or so—and most families own as 
many as this—the books are a source of con- 
stant annoyance. When they are allowed to 
lie on their sides on tables, if we wish to con- 
sult one we are frequently obliged to toss over 
the whole of them; 
they accumulate 
dust, and get shak- 
en, soiled, and in- 
jured generally, all 
which might be 
avoided by the use 
of a few simple 
shelves, and these 
may be easily made 
of very cheap ma- 
terial and very sim- 
ple — construction, 
The best material 














is pine, since it is 
cheap and easily 





worked. It is not 
generally known 
that a plain pine 
board, if stained 
and yarnished, may 
be made to look 
very like mahog- 
any, rose-wood, or 
black-walnut, and 
the process of stain- 
ing is so simple that 
any housewife can 
perform it. We 
know a lady who 
has stained and var- 
nished dozens of 
pine shelves that 
her husband has fit- 
ted up during his 
leisure moments, 
and to-day they 
look as if they were 
mahogany. 

To stain shelves 
a mahogany-color 
take a pound or two 
of logwood chips 
and boil them in 
water, so as to make 
a strong decoction, 
We havefound that 
this gives better re- 
sults than can be 
obtained by using 
extract of logwood, 
Wet the board thor- 
oughly with this de- 
ction; when dry 
it will have a red- 
dish - yellow color, 
and must then be 








varnished with 
what is known as 
spirit ‘or shellac 





varnish. ‘This var- 
nish can be bought 
ready-made at the 
paint shops, but we 
prefer to make it 
by dissolving good 
shellac in ‘alcohol. 
Put a quantity of 
good shellac into a 
wide-mouthed bot- 
tle, cover it with al- 
cohol, cork the bot- 
tle tightly, and, let 
it stand until the 
shellac is dissolved. 
No skillis required 
in the application 
of this — varnish, 
which dries yery 
rapidly, and forms a 
hard glossy coating 
on the surface of 
the borrd. When 
dry; the shelf must 


be carefully smoothed off with sand-paper and 
again varnished. ‘The second coat will give a 
very bright appearance to the shelf, but if we 
sand-paper it before applying the first coat the 
staining will probably be removed in spots and the 
shelf will not look well. An application of the 
sand-paper after the second coat will still farther 
improve the finish of the wood; but this, of 
course, involves a third coat of varnish. By 
adding the least quantity of alkali, such as wash- 
ing soda, to the logwood decoction, the pine will 


Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Dinner Dress.—Back. 


be made to resemble rose-wood. In all cases, 
however, the shelves do not acquire their proper 
tone for some months; but if well done—that is, 
if the decoction be strong, the varnish thorough- 
ly applied, and all roughness removed by means 
of the sand-paper—at the end of a year nine 
persons out of ten will take them for mahogany 
or rose-wood, as the case may be. Every fibre 
of the pine shows so that the grain is as apparent 
as if the shelves were made of hard wood and 
polished. ‘The appearance is, therefore, greatly 





Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Dinner Dress, 


[See Fig. % on page 197, and description on page 196,] 


superior to that of any ordinary painted work, 
and the process is so simple that no intelligent 
housekeeper need dread a failure. We have now 
in mind a set of shelves prepared in this way by 
a lady whose husband, although not a mechanic, 
fitted up the wood-work as an amusement during 
the winter evenings, and they compare favorably 
with much of the cabinet-work that we find in 
market. 

Having prepared our shelves, the next step is 
to put them up, although in actual practice the 
best plan is to fit 
the shelves to their 
places, and then 
take them down for 
staining and var- 
nishing, returning 
them after this 
process is finished. 
If there should 
happen to be a re- 
cess in the room, 
the shelves may be 
cut to fit it, and 
cleats to support 
them may easily be 
\ nailedup, Castiron 
). brackets, which are 
very cheap, and 
may be obtained 
; at any hardware 
store, form a very 
neat and efficient 
support. When 
they are to be at- 
tached to a wooden 
partition, all that 
is necessary is to 
screw them direct- 
ly to it; but when 
they are to be fast- 
ened to a brick or 
plaster wall, it is 
best to take two 
strips of wood, 
about two inches 
wide and, say, sev- 
en-eighths of an 
inch thick, and 
screw them to the 
wall by means of 
numerous _ stout 
screws, after which 
the brackets may 
be screwed to these 
strips; screws read- 
ily penetrate plas- 
ter, and even soft 
brick, and when 
they enter the lath 
they hold with great 
power. We must 
remember, howev- 
er, that the strain 
caused by the 
weight of the books 
does not tend to 
draw the screws 
out, but to press 
them down, and 
brick, plaster, or 
lath will bear a 
very heayy strain 
in this direction. 
After the strips 
have been fastened 
to the wall, take 
a board with a@ 
straight edge and 
mark off the places 
where the shelves 
should come, and 
be careful to allow. 
room for the thick- 
ness of the shelves 
in addition to the 
height of the books. 
‘Then screw on the 
brackets, arrange 
the shelves upon 
them, and fasten 
each with a couple 
of screws to prevent 
their slipping, and 
you will haye a set 
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of book-shelves that will be quite as useful and 
nearly as ornamental as one for which the cab- 
inet-maker would charge a good round sum. In 
order to exclude dust, a add to the appearance 
of the arrangement, the upper shelf may be made 
a little wider than the rest, and to the edge of it 
may be fastened. a wide moulding, which may be 
obtained from any dealer in picture-frames. The 
moulding should be of pine, and it may be best 
to have it attached to the shelf by a workman 
who can mitre the corners so as to make a neat 
job. After this it may be stained and varnished 
like the rest of the shelving, and to it may be 
attached a ti rent curtain, which will not 
opmerves the books from flies and dust, but 

ill add greatly to the general appearance of the 
shelves. 

When a still simpler and more portable ar- 
rangement is desired, the shelves may be merely 
strung upon cords and suspended from a hook or 
stout nail. This method is too simple and well 
known to need description ; but even in this case 
a knowledge of easy and reliable methods of 
staining and varnishing will prove of great use. 
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> Wirx the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be published gra- 
tuitously an E1cHt-paGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing the concluding chapters of 


“LITTLE KATE KIRBY,” 


and the commencement of Lord Lyt- 
Ton’s new and fascinating Novel, 


“THE PARISIANS,” 


a work which recalls the best days of 
the author of “ The Caxtons” and “My 
Novel.” 


UP Cut Paper Patterns of the Girl’s Ward- 
robe, consisting of Sailor Blouse and Skirt, Basque 
Sastened behind, Over- Skirt, Low-necked Over 
Dress Sacque,and Bretelle Apron, for Girls from 
2 to 13 Years old, illustrated on page 197 of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents for the entire set. For a Com- 
plete List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Ad- 
vertisement on page 207. 

YG Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Bridal Dresses, Veils, Coiffures, 
etc.; Ladies Spring Street and House Dresses, 
Sleeveless Fackets, Vests, Mantelets, Hoods, etc. ; 
Boys and Girls’ Suits, Boys’ Caps ; Glove-Boxes ; 
Writing- Desks; Blotting- Pads; Newspaper 
Racks ; Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc.; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 





HAVING ONE’S WAY. 
F all the various ways of having one’s 
way, a long series of observations con- 
vinces us that the ill-tempered way is the 
swiftest and most effectual. 

To any other way the objections are al- 
most insurmountable, Take, for instance, 
the persuasive way: its very title proclaims 
its tedious character, the loss of time and 
loss of breath that it occasions, the effort to 
be put forth, it may be fruitlessly, and all 
the arts and resources of ready wit that it 
requires, so that in order to have your will 
—about a pudding sauce, perhaps—you need. 
to use as much ingenuity and rhetoric as a 
lawyer does when pleading a bad case at the 
bar, and as wary approaches, minings, and 
counterminings as a soldier does when at- 
tacking a fortified position, and meanwhile 
neither side is perfectly satisfied in the end. 

On the other hand, there is the persistent 
way. But we all know what that is: the 
unwearied return to the charge in hopes of 
wearing out the patience of the opposite 
party, often with no result but the destruc- 
tion of our own; the perpetual nagging and 
annoying, like that of a fly in August who 
will not be gone ; the poet’s “ damnable iter- 
ation,” adopted with the idea that constant 
dropping wears away a stone, but which, so 
far from cutting the desired channel, quite 
as frequently as not creates a more solid op- 
position than before, as we see the droppings 
of limestone caves build up stalagmites to 
oppose the stalactites. In fact, this isa way 
of having one’s way as dangerous as it is 
uncertain, and the occasion may be alto- 
gether over and done with before, even if 
successful at last, one can accomplish one’s | 
purpose by the means of it. 

There is yet, however, what may be called 
the method of insistence, But this, though 
exceedingly upright and downright, has far 
too many faults ever to be strictly popular, 

except, of course, with those despotic char- 
acters to whom the slavery of a whole house- 
hold seems the proper and desirable thing. 
A person who can pursue this method in cold 
blood is one who will assuredly have his or 
her own way even if it be necessary to ride 


over the dead body of every natural affec- 
tion to obtain it. »There are, however, few 
such persons, thank Heaven, the strength 
of character—or shall we say the absorption 
in self and the consequent total disregard of 
others f—requisite in order to lay down the 
Jaw without appeal being something tolera- 
bly rare; for the one who can do this is one 
who can dispense with approbation, with 
praise, with fellow-feeling ; who desires no 
sympathy; to whom the family is a slave- 
pen; to whom domestic life in its sweet and 
mutual forbearances is an unreadable riddle ; 
who would think it the purest absurdity in 
the whole range of ethics to assert, even for 
the sake of argument, that there is some- 
times as much enjoyment to be had in sur- 
rendering one’s way asin having it; and who 
never admits any thing for the sake of argu- 
ment, but who is so upright and downright 
in asserting determinations, and insisting 
upon them, and giving no reason for them, 
not only because it saves trouble, but be- 
cause a different course implies argument, 
and argument implies dissension at the fam- 
ily hearth—implies that there is another en- 
tity in the household, suffering or enjoying 
as the case may be, but, at any rate, a think- 
ing being, and not merely a dumb beast of 
burden—and we can tolerate no pretenders 
near the throne. This course, indeed, is 
candid and is logical ; it is, to be sure, some- 
what patriarchal, and has feudal, and there- 
fore romantic, pretensions. It secures peace, 
we admit—of that kind where they make a 
desert, and then call it peace; but, to men- 
tion no other obstacle in the way of its gen- 
eral adoption, it is sufficient for us to remem- 
ber the common idea that under certain cir- 
cumstances tyrannicide becomes a virtue. 

We are, then, driven to consider the only 
remaining course by which it is possible to 
haye one’s own way, and ultimately to enjoy 
the achievement with suitable complacency 
—and that is the ill-tempered way. To insist 
without argument involves, as we have just 
seen, great likelihood of hatred; to insist 
with argument involves a likelihood of being 
sometimes badly worsted ; but to insist in a 
storm and flash of anger, and then to clear off 
into the sweetest sort of sunshine, why, that 
involves having one’s cake ‘and eating it too. 

When, either through temperament or 
after mature deliberation, this method has 
been chosen, difficulties fly from the path 
like leaves before a hurricane: the hurricane 
passes on, the way is cleared, the sun comes 
out again, and if eventually under such proc- 
esses the tree is stripped, there are plenty 
more trees in the forest. 

The first thing to do, then, if you have de- 
cided upon this course, and have a measure 
to carry which you are sure will be obnox- 
ious, is to tell every one that you feel ex- 
tremely irritable, and are not to be held re- 
sponsible for an outburst of passion if you 
are crossed, You then proceed to make your- 
self a8 charming as possible, as gay and kind 
and witty as you know how, so that the 
contrast of such behavior with the appre- 
hended outburst of passion causes every 
body to feel ready to make any sacrifice 
rather than change your delightful mood by 
contradiction or opposition. But the fate- 
fal moment draws near: perhaps your hus- 
band prefers peach leaf in the pudding sauce, 
while you have come to the conclusion that 
a mild flavor of prussic acid proper is more 
to the point; or perhaps your wife has de- 
cided upon vanilla, and you are determined 
to carry up the chromatic scale of flavors to 
its highest expression, and so pronounce for 
sirup of poppies in the same; and, of course, 
such a preposterous idea is to be deprecated, 
and will be, even at the expense of destroy- 
ing that delightful mood of yours by contra- 
diction and opposition. Then is your chance. 
Spring from your seat, open your eyes with 
a blaze of wrath, your mouth with a torrent 
of words; if you are a man, stamp and swear; 
if you are a woman, scream and cry, toss 
your arms with frantic gestures, take hold 
of your hair on both sides and shake your 
head by it, slap your hands together before 
and afterward till the air rings; tell terrible 
truths, make terrible threats, denounce ev- 
ery one’s pet sin if you have divined it; ap- 
pall people with your objurgations or your 
oaths, with your maledictions that make them 
shiver, with your declarations that make 
them fear murder for themselves and suicide 
for you, with your raging and storming and 
foaming that make them fear your perma- 
nent insanity ; keep it up till these cowards 
run to appease the offended deity in your 
person with burnt-offering and turtle-doves, 
and those are dissolved in heart-breaking 
tears, and the others hasten with exactly as 
much hydrocyanic acid or laudanum as you 
want; and when at last you have reduced 
all desires and emotions to a perfect chaos 
of fear and disgust and resentment and ab- 
ject submission, then condescend to be 
soothed, subside into gloom and sighs, utter 
an exclamation of contrition, of regret for 
such a temper, of faint hope that you have 
hurt nobody’s feelings; but do not once aban- 
don hold of the object for which you made 





all the rout—if you did, though, it would 
make no odds, for no one would interfere 
with you now; taste the sauce at length, 
look up and laugh, draw it toward you and 
finish it; presently be as gay and kind and 
witty as before, and think yourself a supe- 
rior sort of creature because those oyer whom 
the deluge of your anger has just swept do 
not all at once know how to hold up their 
heads and laugh with you; but, in your own 
time, you will forgive them out of consider- 
ation for sulky dispositions. 

On the whole, we think it will be almost 
universally allowed that this plan is, as we 
said in the beginning, the swiftest and most 
effectual plan for having your own way. If 
it is subject to such small abatement as loss 
of love and respect and confidence, as real 
if not apparent isolation from the lives of 
those about you, as the concealment from 
you of all that you might question, as the 
creation of acircle of hypocrites who breathe 
a bated breath so far as you are concerned, 
—if, in the long-run, it is subject to such 
abatement, you have probably counted the 
cost, have decided that it is not more blessed 
to give than to receive, have failed to find 
pleasure in affording pleasure, in yielding 
a point, in receiving gratitude, and are pre- 
pared to pay the full price for having your 
own way. 





FAMILY MARKETING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


TO SELECT BEEF. 

IKE every other kind of meat, beef must 
be fat to be good. An animal that is 
not fat has suffered in some way, either 
through sickness or disease, or from want 
of food or the proper kind of food. All 
healthy animals, even including the goat 

and the ass, will get fat if properly fed. 

Of all the different kinds of animal food, 
beef takes the lead; it is the greatest re- 
storer of exhausted muscular power. The 
best beef looks fine, of a bright, clear, red col- 
or, with streaks and spots of fat all through. 
The suet, or fat, has a yellowish hue, and 
breaks easily. The fat of cow beef is near- 
ly white, and the flesh is paler than that of 
the heifer and steer or ox. Bull beef, as 
well as beef coming from diseased or ill-fed 
animals, looks coarse, of a dark, dirty red 
color; the fat is yellow, and full of fibres. 

For the benefit of the purchaser we will 
give the names of the twenty-four different 
parts of a side (half) of beef as cut by New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston butchers: 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON. 
1. Bip aciois, or|Pinbone sirloin. |Part of the ramp 
ick Bir 


or hook bone. 


Join. 
2. Second - cut)/Middle-rib cut. prime 


ribs, or mid- 
dle ribs.* 

3 al end sir-|Sirloin. Sirloin. 
join. 

4, First-cut rib,|First-rib cnt (1st/Fore-rib, or first 
oe first rib) and 2d ribs). prime rib, 


iece. 
5 hird-cutribe, 'Third-rib cut (6th/Third prime rib. 
orthickribs.| and 7th ribs). 


Second 
ribs, 


6. First - cut|/Best chuck rib. {First chuck rib. 
chuck _ribs| 
(8th and 9th! 
ribs). 
%. Second - cut/Chuck-rib cut. {Second chuck rib. 
chuck ribs) 
(oth and 
lith ribs). 
Cross - rib/Boler piece. ‘Leg or shoulder- 
piece, of - mutton 
piece. 
9. Third - cut/Chuck piece. ‘Chuck piece, 
chuck ribs, 
or — chuck, 
piece (12th 
and 18th 
ribs). 
10. Rump of beef./Tail and rump. |Aitch or edge 
bone (part of). 
11, Socket, orface emED piece (part|Rump (part of). 
Trump. of). 
12, First - cut|Round. Round. 
round. 
18, Second - cut/Round (part of). |Leg-raw. 


round. 
14, Top of sirloin.|Cut with sirloin/Thick flank. 
steaks, 
= cut)/Neck cut. 








15, First ‘Neck piece. 
neck, or| 
neck piece. 
16, Second - cut Neck cut. ‘Neck piece, 
neck, or 
neck piece. 
17, Plate piece. | Plate piece. Rattleran, or run- 
ner piece. 
18. Navel piece. /Thin end of|Navel end of 
brisket. brisket. 
19. Brisket piece.|Thick end of Butt end of 
brisket. brisket. 
20. Shoulder clod.|Clod (part of). | Clod (part of). 
21. Flank piece. |Flank. Thin flank. 
22, Third - cut/Neck. ‘Neck piece. 
neck, or| 
neck piece. 
23, Leg of beef,|Leg. Shank. 
A, Shin veg beef, Shank, Shin. 
in 0: , 
or shin, 


The following are the pieces of beef gen- 
erally used for roasting, some of them also 
being used for steaks: the thirteen ribs, the 
hip and thick sirloin, the middle cut sirloin 
(next to the preceding), the cross-rib piece, 
the rump, the first cut of round, and occa- 
sionally the tenderloin. The piece most 
prized is the third, fourth, and fifth ribs, 
counting from the sirloin toward the neck ; 
the next best piece is the first and second 
ribs; then the sixth and seventh, the eighth 
and ninth, ete. Some prefer the sirloin to 
the ribs, which is only a matter of taste. 


* ‘Third, fourth, and ffth ribe. 
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Steaks are cut from the following pieces: 
tenderloin, sirloin, chuck, cross-rib, rump, 
and neck. It is with steaks as with roast- 
ing pieces, some prefer one part and others 
another. The one called porter-house steak 
seems to be the favorite. The name porter- 
house has no reference at all to the steak it- 
self. The name comes from the fact that 
when in olden times porter-houses were the 
principal eating places, that kind of steak 
used to be served in them. They were then 
something like the English chop-houses of 
to-day, where large and peculiarly cut mut- 
ton-chops are swallowed by many who hon- 
estly believe that they are eating some of 
Queen Vicroria’s ovine quadrupeds. There 
is nothing like faith! 

A porter-house steak is simply a piece cut 
across both the tenderloin and sirloin, thus 
really being a double steak—a tenderloin as 
well as a sirloin steak. 

The tenderloin, as its name expresses it, 
is the most tender of all, and the highest in 
price. When the tenderloin is detached 
from the sirloin piece it sells about twice 
as high as the other pieces. 

Some prefer a chuck steak to a rump one; 
they find it sweeter and more tender. This 
is also a matter of taste. 

Butchers generally cut the steaks too 
thin, but it is not their fault, for the ma- 
jority of people like them so. The imme- 
diate cause of this wrong custom is the 
great demand for steaks, to supply which 
butchers are obliged to turn every piece 
they can into them. The result is that half 
of the time the steak is tough and tasteless. 

If those housewives who feed their fam- 
ilies on tough steaks (not being willing or 
able to pay for juicy ones) would take a lit- 
tle more pains—that is, would stew an in- 
ferior piece instead of broiling or frying it— 
they would have more palatable and more 
nourishing food. 

Pounding a steak to make it tender is a 
mere farce. You may pound a tough and 
tasteless steak for hours or for days, and you 
will never make a tender, juicy, and palata- 
ble one. Pounding breaks the fibres of the 
meat, it is true, but it does not remove 
them, and does not change tasteless meat 
into that which is juicy and tender. A 
pounded tough steak while being mastica- 
ted may appear to an inexperienced palate 
tenderer than if it had not been pounded, 
but it is a delusion. It does not show as 
much resistance under the teeth, it is true, 
but the nature of the meat remains the 
same: it does not become more nutritious or 
more juicy. 

A thin steak, even a good one, can not be 
cooked properly, for a quick fire and a good 
draught are required to broil a steak, and 
if it be too thin it is dried up in a moment. 
The intensity of the heat penetrates through 
and through, and leaves only a dried, tough, 
and tasteless piece, instead of a juicy and 
palatable one. 

A steak should never be less than three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness. It should 
be broiled rather underdone, as quickly as 
possible, placed on a warm dish, with but- 
ter, chopped parsley, and a few drops of 
lemon juice spread all over, and served 
quickly, 

A steak broiled beforehand and kept warm 
in an oven gets dry, tough, and tasteless. 
If kept in a closed vessel in a warm place, 
or over steam, it soon gets soggy, and loses 
its juicy and delicious taste. Fried pota- 
toes or water-cresses are a most excellent 
accompaniment to a steak. 

The round pieces are the best for a la mode 
beef and for stewing. The other pieces of 
beef are used to make soup, daube, stews, etc. 


VEAL. 

The best veal is that killed when between 
five and eight weeks old, but it is good after 
four weeks, Most veal looks whitish, be- 
cause the majority of people seem to pre- 
fer it so. It is made white by a certain er- 
roneous process of bleeding. Calves should . 
be slaughtered, and not bled. The meat 
then would be firm, have a somewhat pale, 
greenish appearance, and would be excel- 
lent. The veins of good veal have a red- 
dish hue; those of bled veal are hardly seen. 
When veal looks yellowish it is not fresh. 

The loin, leg, shoulder, and breast pieces 
are generally roasted. Veal chops are cut 
from the loin piece and from the rib piece. 
The fillet, the fricandeau, and the cutlets 
are cut from the leg. The breast and neck 
pieces are “used for blanquette, matelate, 
stewing, ragout, etc. Veal soup is only 
made for a certain class of invalids who re- 
quire the lightest kind of food. 

MUTTON. 

Wether mutton is the best. When the 
fat breaks easily and is white and clear, it is 
good and young. The fat of inferior mutton 
is yellowish, and the lean is soft and spongy. 
A wether leg has a large and hard piece of 
fat on one side of the larger end. 

Mutton is generally cut in quarters. The 
hind-qtiart d af the leg and 
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form the saddle, When chops are cut from 
the saddle they are commonly called En- 
glish chops; this isa double chop. A fore- 
quarter is composed of the shoulder, the 
rack or rib piece, the breast, and neck. The 
roasting pieces are, the saddle, the loin, the 
leg, the shoulder, and sometimes the fore- 
quarters, not separated, but cut lamb-like. 
Haricot and stews are made with the breast 
and neck pieces. Chops are cut in the loins 
and legs, and the rib chops (cételettes) in 
the rack piece. Mutton that tastes woolly 
is generally that which has been housed too 
long. ° 
The roasting pieces certainly have a much 
more delicate flavor, and are more juicy and 
tender, when allowed to season for from one 
to four weeks from the time the animal is 
killed, according to the state of the weath- 
er. In England, where more mutton is eaten 
than in any other country (comparatively to 
its population), they seldom roast a saddle 
or a leg of mutton until it has turned some- 
what bluish, when it is called by many veni- 
son-mutton. 

The flesh of goat mutton is of a dirty red- 
dish color; the fat is thin, and has a yellow- 
ish hue. The lower part of the leg is elon- 
gated, and the thick end of it is more flat 
than that of good mutton. There is more 
goat mutton sold in New York than is gen- 
erally supposed. Those who raise goats do 
not seem to relish their flesh as much as their 
milk and companionship, if we may judge 
from the answer given by one of them to a 
neighbor. ‘Good gracious! Mrs. O’Connor,” 
said the latter, “do you go four blocks to 
buy a pound of meat, when there is a butch- 
er two doors from your house?” “ Troth 
and I do,” was the answer. “I never get 
mutton from him: he buys all our goats.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GIRLS’ CLOTHING. 

A GROUP of cut paper patterns illustrated 

in the present number will furnish models 
for the principal outside garments and dresses 
worn by girls from two to thirteen years of age. 
"The sailor blouse suit, made of dark blue twilled 
flannel, trimmed with bias bands, collar, cuffs, 
pockets, and sash of lighter blue, or else white 
‘cashmere, is the favorite dress for spring, and 
will also be worn in cool summer mornings in 
the country and at the sea-side. Solid-col- 
red cambrics, soft-finished piqués, prints, and 
dark-ground percales with polka dots, will also 
be made by this pattern, and trimmed with 
white cotton washing braids. The over-skirt 
and basque buttoned behind are excellent for 
best dresses of spritig woolen stuffs and silks, or 
for summer piqués, white muslins, and colored 
linens. The skirt of the sailor suit completes 
this dress. ‘The low square-necked over dress 
or polonaise, when made of black alpaca, can be 
worn with any plain school dresses, It is also 
made of fancy-colored silks, to be worn with 
white dresses, and of Swiss muslin, ruffled, tuck- 
ed, and edged with Valenciennes, to wear over 
silk dresses. The sacque for the house, or for 
a spring wrap in the street, should be of cash- 
mere, or else of light twilled cloth prettily braid- 
ed or embroidered. The bretelle apron is more 
stylish and dressy than the pinafore or bib apron 
so long worn, For every-day use it should be 
made of white cambric, cross-barred muslin, dim- 
ity, diaper, or else gray or buff linen. Swiss 
muslin aprons, edged with Italian Valenciennes, 
and trimmed with black or cherry velvet ribbon, 
brighten up a simple dress; light peacock blue, 
green, or black silk aprons, edged with lace, or 
else with pinked ruffles, are worn with white 
dresses. All the patterns mentioned above are 
folded in a single package, and sent by mail for 
25 cents. 

LADIES’ FASHIONS. 
SPRING MANTILLAS. 


Old-time mantillas, with new and stylish ac- 
cessories, are the wraps for spring and summer. 
‘The material is black cashmere—black silk 
wraps are passée; the trimmings are yak lace, 
yak insertion, passementerie inserted like lace, 
bias silk and moiré bands, bows, belts, and sash- 
‘es of watered ribbon, with buckles, buttons, and 
‘chatelaines of old silver, steel, or jet. The styl- 
ish shapes have talma backs, usually belted un- 
-derneath, with long, square mantilla fronts, or 
‘else straight scarf ends crossed in fichu fashion, 
sand fastened back on the tournure. A novelty 
among these is a fraise, or high standing frill, 
around the neck, made of black lace, or else of 
pleated silk edged with yak lace. It is three 
inches wide behind, and slopes away to a point 
sat the throat. New hoods are simply squares 
‘of cashmere, silk lined, edged [with Jace, and 
‘folded toward the middle, to look like a Watteau 
‘fold. Cord and tassels are arranged to draw it 
up into a hood. ‘The most elaborate mantillas 
are trimmed with fine insertion and lace dotted 
“with tiny jet beads; these have the long, square 
“fronts belted with a small bow on the left, and 
the back is trimmed with lace in jabots, or ar- 
iranged to give the effect of a Watteau. A sim- 

le, stylish round mantle of cashmere edged with 
‘lace has a talma front, with belted back, and a 
‘lengthwise sash bow of doubled silk, fringed, 
and held by a carved dull silver buckle; a high 
silk fraise edged with lace stands around the 
neck, and a hood fastens the front. The fichu 
wraps are like the scarf-mantles that were illus- 
trated last year in the Bazar. The Verdi man- 
tle has a talma back, pointed mantilla fronts, a 
high fraise, and when made of cashmere, with 
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lace and cords for trimming, costs but $20 at 
wholesale houses. One favorite shape has the 
talma back laid in many pleats from the neck to 
the waist, and confined there by a watered rib- 
bon sash; the front has a Marie Antoinette col- 
lar. The loveliest loose Dolman mantles (not 
sacques) are made entirely of lengthwise strips 
of cashmere alternating with passementerie in- 
sertion in open designs dotted with jet. Cord 
ornaments swing from the left shoulder to the 
waist on the back of belted mantles. Medallions 
of crocheted open-work are inserted in cashmere 
capes; the edge of the wrap is then scalloped 
and finished by narrow lace. Thread lace is not 
used at all, and silk guipure is superseded by the 
fine yak wool lace. Carved steel, silver, and jet 
buttons and ornaments are very effective in 
brightening up lustreless black cashmere. Russia 
leather belts, with mother-of-pearl buckles and 
chatelaines of silver and pearl, are on some of the 
wraps. Small double collars, one of silk, the 
other of cashmere, square sailor collars of silk, 
and erect frills or fraises, very full and stiff and 
high, trim the neck. 

Among the few silk garments shown the most 
dressy are sleeveless polonaises shaped some- 
thing like a gentleman’s dress-coat, with vest 
front, and many-looped sashes of watered rib- 
bon, the inevitable high fraise, yak lace, and jet. 


SPRING SUITS, BASQUES, ETC. 


Fresh importations of French dresses arrive 
weekly, and give many new suggestions, though 
they still repeat the standard styles of basques 
with aprons and over-skirts rivaling polonaises 
and single skirts. The new basques are the 
very perfection of corsages, and show-off a fine 
figure to best advantage. They are of simplest 
possible shape, with very few seams, and with- 
out postilion pleats behind, while for trimming 
they are merely edged with two thick cords cov- 
ered with silk. The part below the waist is 
sometimes cut in square lapels, and tiny pock- 
ets are put in the front squares; the seams be- 
hind open over the tournure, and two large but- 
tons define the waist in the back. The front is 
plain, with a fraise or a simulated yest, or else 
is double-breasted, and has two soft points. For 
such basques the sleeves are usually coat-shape, 
with very deep cuffs, quite plain, or else of fanci- 
ful pleating. ‘There is also a fancy for sleeves 
that widen below the elbow, and are tied there 
with silk folds or ribbon. In this case a close 
cuff like the dress is often added, to be used or 
removed at pleasure. ‘The Plon-Plon basque 
has the sleeveless jacket idea, viz., a dark 
basque with light vest, light sleeves, and a nar- 
row light piping around the garment. Some 
very dressy basques are long and deeply pointed 
in front, and yery short behind. New polo- 
naises have small double collars like those worn 
on mantles, and many have high standing fraises, 
The fullness added below the belt is often gath- 
ered in a panier puff behind, and held there by 
a sash ribbon that passes under the puff. Fichu- 
mantles are also made of the dress material to 
complete suits. Aprons and over-skirts are 
small, and are attached to the lower skirt at the 
belt, making a suit consist of but two pieces, 
Lengthwise trimmings on the front breadth and 
from the belt to the edge are becoming very 
elaborate, 

SILK COSTUMES. 


As a model for spring suits take this of two 
shades of réséda silk. The skirt is the light 
shade, trimmed behind with five deep side pleat- 
ings alternately light and dark, while the front 
has one puffed and gathered flounce, and a very 
long apron made of three breadths of dark réséda 
silk, edged with lighter pleating and shaded ball 
fringe.. The basque is dark, with light vest, 
long sides like a polonaise, and sash backs that 
cover the tournure and extend to the top pleat- 
ing on theskirt, A second costume, of Napoleon 
blue silk with blue-gray, has four deep gathered 
flounces behind, made of blue, edged with nar- 
row gray pleatings; an elaborate side trimming 
on the first side gore is of lengthwise folds of the 
two colors, and bows made of ends, not loops. 
Two flounces cross the front, and there is a 
double apron, one blue and the other gray. The 
simple blue basque is edged with two gray cords, 
and has tiny pockets in front, and large embroid- 
ered buttons. Coat sleeves with cuffs made of 
folds of the two colors. 


‘WOOLEN SUITS. 


For woolen stuffs the model is a suit of Napo- 
leon blue challi, almost as dark as plum-color. 
‘This is contrasted with écru challi, and is made 
with a belted polonaise that has great revers in 
front, deep hanging cuffs, and sashes of the blue 
material, trimmed with écru yak lace and bias 
bands of cra poplin. The skirt has a deep 
gathered bias flounce, with facing and folds of 
écru. For an olive poplin suit of two extreme 
shades make a Plon-Plon basque of the darkest 
brown, light coat sleeves with dark wide cuffs, 
and edge the entire basque with two light cords. 
‘The skirt should be of the light shade, with a 
small rounded dark apron in front, and a large 
puff behind held by a dark sash. The pretty 
trimming on the light lower skirt is two narrow 
bias gathered ruffles of dark brown piped with 
light, headed by a very deep kilt pleating of the 
light shade. ‘The buttons are large flat moulds 
covered with the dark shade, with an embroid- 
ered star of the lightest tint of silk, A small 
fichu-mantle is sometimes added to such suits. 


COUTILLE SUITS. 


Suits of the blue and white coutille in bed- 
ticking stripes, described by Madame Raymond, 
are among the importations. The fabric is not 
yet imported by the yard, but percales are shown 
in precisely the same patterns and color. These 
coutille suits are very simply made with a single 
skirt, finished by a deep bias Spanish flounce set 
on at the knee, and rounding slightly like a train 


behind. The over dress is a long loose polonaise, 
worn with a belt, and has a deep sailor collar. 
The lower part of the polonaise is closed, and it 
is trimmed with three horizontal ruffles that are 
met on the sides by ruffles that extend down- 
ward from the shoulder and edge the garment. 


ROUND HATS. 


The round hats that city milliners are select- 
ing for their customers are the stately Medici, 
the Castilian, and the slouchy artistic Rubens. 
They have high sloping crowns, and most fanci- 
ful irregular brims. For garden, sea-side, and 
country wear, the old-fashioned calash is revived, 
and called the Incroyable. A few of these were 
worn last summer at the watering-places, and 
excited more amusement than admiration. The 
“‘tip-tilted” Lynette is ‘also favorably received, 
and the Palmetto hats made in Florida are to 
be introduced in Japanese shape for flats. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A.T, Srewarr & Co. ; ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & 
Co, ; and Lorp & Taxtor. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Samvet Wii.1aMs, the oldest printer in 
that region, walked into the office of the Rondout 
Freeman a few days since, and set 1000 ems for 
the GREELEY statue. He is eighty-four years 
old, and started the Bennington News-Letier in 
1812, Mr, TauRLow WzED makes this the sub- 
ject of one of his charming little notes to the 
Commercial Advertiser, and says: ‘“‘Though a 
stranger for many years to the ‘space-box,’ I 
am strongly inclined to follow the laudable ex- 
ample of my old friend Wri1ams. In February, 
1816, just fifty-seven years ago, I was working 
with SAMUEL WILLIAMs as journeyman printer 
for Jessx BukEL, in the office of the Albany Argus, 
And now, at the age of eighty-four, Mr. WiLL- 
IAMS contributes his ‘1000 ems’ in commemo- 
ration of a departed craftsman who has since 
filled a large space in the world’s eye, but who, 
when we, mature in years, had commenced the 
battle of life, was but six years old."” 

—The late Jessz Georges, of Philadelphia, will 
glide down pleasantly to PORCH for having 

iven $91,000 to various public institutions—say, 
lvania Hospital, $2000; Pennsylvania His- 
Society, $5000; Quaker Yearly spel D 

;. West Town Quaker Boarding-School, 
$10,000; Quaker Insane Asylum, at Frankford, 
$7000; library at Hestonville, Pennsylvania, 
$30,000; and so on. The old gentleman seems 
to have been capecially sweet on the Quakers. 

—The Shah of Persia will start for Europe the 
first week in the coming month, having been 
officially invited to the Vienna Exposition. “He 
will be accompanied by the principal nobles of 
the empire, and will come with princely retinue. 
The priests opposed the journey, buthe is proud 
of the idea that he will be the first Shah to aban- 
don the old usage and set foot on European 
soil. The sacerdotal influence is the main ob- 
stacle to advancement in Persia; but it will be 
greatly shaken by the impressions which the 
monarch and his ministers will bear away from 
their European trayels. The Shah will visit St. 
Petersburg, Vienna, Berlin, Paris, and London. 

—The rquise de Noailles ig making her- 
self very popular in Washington. Recently ata 
ball an American gentleman said to her, “Ah, 
madam, if I only spoke your language, what 
graceful compliments I might payyou!’” “Tell 
me, then, in your gEne ARS she answered: “TI 
should understand ;’’ and there came a roguish 
twinkle of her eyes. 

—NATHAN JACKSON was a goodman. Nota 
doubt of it. What did he? Some years ago, 
having in view the cravings of the body as wel 
as of the mind, he bequeathed a certain portion 
of his estate, the interest of which should be de- 
voted each year to procure a dinner for the stu- 
dents and those of the alumni of Williams Col- 
lege who could be present. And those half-fam- 
ished students and hungry alumni, headed by 
good old Dr. Horxrs himself, have been enjoy- 
ing the annual gorge. He was a jolly old mor- 
tal, 


‘enns) 
toric: 


was JACKSON, and On each and every 22d of 
February in the long hereafter he is to be held 
in festalhonor. Dr. HopKrns did a little speech, 


in which he smashed WENDELL Puriiips on the 
Lost Art business, observing in a vein of subtle 
humor that ‘Irish bulls were once calyes in 
Greece.” Awfully good that. 

—The manner in which men pay for too free- 
ly expressing their views was sufficiently con- 
spicuous in the case of General CzayKowskI, 
who has returned to Poland after forty years 
exile and service in the Turkish army. He now 
declares himself a zealous eu ppoTen of the Rus- 
sian government, and thinks if the Poles had not 
drifted into an insane rebellion against ALEx- 
ANDER II., they would have been a happier and 
more respected people than they are to-day. It 
is yet to be determined whether the ultimate 
absorption of Poland is to be in Russia or Ger- 
many. The latter is getting up a fine appetite 


for it. 

—The traditional intermarriage of the Rorus- 
CHILDS has been broken up by the marriage of 
a daughter of Sir ANrHony Roruscuixp to the 
Hon. Exzor Yorke, son of the Earl of Hard- 
wicke. Some sensation was also created in 
England in consequence of a section of the cler- 
By of the Church of Eee lodging a caveat 
in the diocese court at Ely against the weddin; 
being allowed to proceed in the parish churc! 
at Wimpole, the bride being a Jewess. The 
court, however, wisely declined to interfere, and 
after a civil marriage before the Register-Gen- 
eral, the second ceremony took place at the 
Wimpole church, in the presence of a crowded 
ccneeN ee. 

—Miss Jennre Brown is the name of a charm- 
ing Wisconsin belle—a sort of diving belle—who 
has received fifty yards of watered silk as a re- 
ward for saving three men from a watery grave. 

—Bret Harte has had the honor of gs 
done into French, his first series of stories hav- 
ing been translated into that lan; uage by A, 
PicHoT and others, under the title, of 
California Life, and Sketches of Transatlantic 


—Notwithstanding the fame of Humporprt, he 
died bordering on poverty. His embarrassments 
were caused by hie loss in 1843 of nine or ten 
thousand dollars which the King of Prussia had 
presented to him. It was believed at the time 
that the money bad been stolen from him, but 
the police were unable to tind any|¢lew to-{ts, 
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disappearance. Strange to say, a short time 
since the gentleman now living in the house 
formerly occupied* by Humsotpt found the 
money in a small box among some old rubbish 
in the cellar. How it got there puzzles Hum- 
BOLD?’s intimate friends exceedingly. 

—Mr. TRUEBNER, a publisher of some emi- 
nence in London, who some months since was 
distinguished by the Grand Duke of Baden with 
the order of the Lion of Zahringer, has recentl; 
been decorated by the Emperor of Germany wit! 
the order of the Crown of Prussia. American 
publishers) prefer the Money Order—say, Half 

agles, 


—Madame ARABELLA GODDARD, England’s 
favorite pianiste, made her farewell appearance 
in London, and, it is said, her last public ap- 
pearance in England, on the 11th ult. She goes 
to Australia, and afterward comes to the United 
States on a professional tour. She made her 
first appearance as a child prodigy when a pupil 
of THALBERG. 

—Mr. Cuares O’Conor is a grave man, and 
wee of a wag-y turn. When the verdict in the 

‘UMEL case was announced, the ladies of Mr. 
Cuase’s family gushed and rushed toward him. 
Mrs. FRANCHELL absolutely kissed him—a good, 
resonant kiss. Mr. O’Conor observed that if 
the elder of the ladies were entitled to kiss 
he had the right to kiss the younger ones; an 
as C. O’Conor proceeded to execute that ma~ 
neuyre he remarked to the Court, “Behold the 
privilege of age!” Judge Surpman didn’t take 
the first step to stop this wild proceeding, but 
let the impetuous C. O’C. proceed the whole 


thing. 
aa opulent lady of Massachusetts, the late 
Mrs. Betsey D. Tracy, of Pittsfield, has made 
fat the treasury of several charitable institu- 
tions, besides leaving handsome legacies to rel- 
atives, To the American Board, the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, the Tract Society, and Friends’ 
Society of New York, she gives each. 
—M. Tuters, in conversing recently with an 
American gentleman on the characteristics of 
the late Louis NaPoLEon and BisMAROK, said: 
“BISMARCK as a diplomatist has had his 
schemes and plots and stratagems. But in the 
main he seems to have been distinguished by a 
certain brutal frankness. It was this startling 
and unusual quality which deceived men like 
Napo.eon III., men who, never meaning what 
they said, were quite overpowered and amazed 
to find that Bismarck did mean what he said. 
It is because the German Chancellor has not 
been a conspirator that, dealing with conspira- 
tors, he has gained his astonishing success, 5 
—His majesty the present First King of Siam 
was born on the 2ist of Bereta) 1 elected 
king by the Royal Council on the death of his 
father, October 1, 1868, and crowned on the 11th 
of November following. Owing to his youth, 
an executive minister of state was appointed to 
administer the government during his minority. 
His majesty is a prince of good abilities. After 
acquiring some knowledge of his own. language, 
he commenced studying English under the tu- 
ition of Mrs. Lzeonowens, an English governess 
in the royal family. She left her position in 
June, 1867, when Mr. J. H. CHANDLER, the Amer- 
ican missionary at Bangkok, was popornien tutor. 
Mr. C. left Siam on a visit to the United States 
in 1! and as the prince succeeded to the throne 
soon after, no other tutor was appointed; but his 
majesty still kept up his English studies with his 
rivate secretary, who spent about three years 
in England, and had acquired some knowledge 
of the English language. His majesty visited 
Singapore and Java in the early part of 1871, and 
British India in the early part of 1872, and was 
received with distinguished honors on both oc- 
casions. No Siamese sovereign ever before vis- 
ited for pleasure and information foreign coun- 
tries, though some have crossed over their 
boundaries in time of war. His majesty is fond 
of improvements, has introduced a modified 
European dress among his officers, and is doing 
much to improve the country. His majesty 
will attain his majority on the 2ist of Septem- 
ber next, and after celebrating his natal day 
will, in accordance with Siamese custom, give 
up his authority to a regent, and enter the 
priesthood for a short time. On coming out of 
the priesthood it will be necessary to go through 
all the ceremonies of another coronation, and 
commence counting his reign anew from that 
time. The recoronation is expected to take 
place in October next. A large part of the royal 
palace has been torn down, is fast rebuilding, 
and great preparations are making in anticipa- 
tion of this event. Although only nineteen 
years of age, his majesty has numerous wives 
and children. His majesty the Second King of 
Siam was born on the 30th of ent 
elected Second Being yee Royal Council on 
the 1st of October, 1868, and crowned on the 
25th of November following. He is a prince of 
much ability. His literary and scientific edu- 
cation was well attended to. His majesty has 
considerable Rao wisiee of the English lan- 
guage, and is especially fond of the arts and 
sciences. His father, the late Second King, 
paid special attention to physical science, ani 
collected a great variety of scientific instru- 
ments and a valuable library. The son possess- 
es the same fondness for science, art, and useful 
knowledge, and has enlarged the library collect- 
ed by his father with aman a works and trea- 
tises, besides adding to his chemical and other 
kinds of apparatus. The artisans under his 
majesty display skill and taste in whatever they 
do. Tis majesty pays great attention to the 


Grill and discipline of his soldiers. Their order- 
ly and neat aj rance and skillful manwuvres 
surprise mos pieigners, The military bands, 
with Euro) instruments and music, which 


have been trained during the last few years, dis- 

lay much musical s) and great progress. 

oth of the kings have good military bands, 
and there is cons) iderable emulation among the 
soldiers and musicians of the two palaces, which 
is exerting a good influence. ‘Che political rela- 
tions between the two kings in is some- 
thing like that of President and Vice-President 
in the United States. The Second King is usu- 
ally eligible on the demise of the First to the 
yacant throne; but there are few instances in 
Siamese history where the Second has become 
the First King. Strictly speaking, there is no 
heir-apparent among the princes in Siam, the 
succession being determined on the demise of 
the First King by the eo Council. There 
have been times when the throne of the Second 
King~has been ‘ee many years, but the 
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Border for Curtains, etc.—Swiss 
Application on Lace. 


‘Tuts border is especially suited for curtains, 
window-shades, etc., and may also be used for 
the edge of a table-cover. It is worked, ac- 
cording to the article for which it is designed, 
on fine or coarse lace with Swiss muslin, cam- 
bric, or nansook application. ‘Transfer the de- 
sign in the usual manner to the foundation 
(for the two opposite parts of window-curtains 
it must, of course, be transferred in opposite 
directions), baste the lace on a strip of enam- 
eled cloth or coarse linen, cover it with the 
foundation, and hem-stitch the edges. Work 
the veins and leaves in half-polka stitch, and 
button-hole stitch the outer row of scallops. 
Separate the embroidery from the foundation, 
cut away the double material along the scallops, 
and cut out the foundation along the edges. 


Jewel Casket, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts casket is made of carved wood stained 
brown, and is ornamented with appliqué em- 
broidery and lined with green satin quilted in 
diamonds. ‘The foundation for the embroidery 
is of dark green cloth, on which green satin 
figures, ornamented in half-polka stitch with 
green silk and edged with gold cord, are ap- 
plied. Green silk soutache is stitched on in 
connection with these figures, 
as shown by the illustration. 
On the middle of the founda- 
tion is set a piece of velvet, 
on which the initial is worked 
in satin stitch with green silk 
aud gold cord, Fig. 2 shows 
the embroidery for the cover. 
‘The sides of the casket can 
be ornamented in the design. 
shown by the illustration, or 
else covered with cloth with- 
out embroidery. 
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Blue Crépe de Chine 
and Lace Cravat Bow. 

Tuts cravat bow is made 
of white lace insertion an inch 
wide, white lace an inch and 
a quarter and two inches wide, . 
and loops of light blue crépe 
de Chine arranged spirally on 
a tulle foundation, as shown 
by the illustration, so as to 
form a nearly circular fan- 
shaped bow with ends, the 
ribbon being in the centre. 
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Borver ror Curtains, eto,—Swiss APPLICATION ON LACE. 
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Fig. 2.—Desien For Cover or Jewei, Casket.—APPLICATION AND Satin SritcH Empromwery. 
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Cerise Crépe de Chine and Lace 
Cravat. 


Tus cravat is made of gathered lace as 
shown by the illustration. It is trimmed in 
front with a rosette of lace and cerise crépe 
de Chine. The crépe de Chine ends are 
fringed out seven-eighths of an inch long. 
The rosette and ends in front are arranged in 
such a manner as to simulate a jabot of rib- 
bon and lace. 


Gros Grain Dinner Dress, Figs. 1-3. 

See illustrations on first page and on page 197, 

Tuts dress, which is shown with a heart- 
shaped waist by illustrations Figs. 1 and 2, 
on the first page, is made of buff and violet 
gros grain, and consists of a skirt and waist. 
‘The front breadths of the skirt are of buff 
gros grain, and are trimmed with ruffles of 
the material as shown by the illustration. 
The back breadths of the skirt, which are ar- 
ranged in a puff in the back as shown by the 
illustration, and bound with buff gros grain, 
overlap the front breadths. ‘The sash is of 
buff gros grain. The heart-shaped basque- 
waist is of violet gros grain, and is edged with 
double cording and furnished with a collar of 
the material. A piece of buff gros grain is 
basted into the neck of the waist. ‘The waist 
is trimmed, besides, with pleat- 
ed crépe lisse and white lace, 
arranged in the form of a Marie 
Antoinette collar. The sleeves 
are trimmed with gros grain 
cuffs, with puffs of crépe lisse, 
and with white lace. This dress 
is very pretty made up in black 
i h white lace trimmings. 
Fig..3 shows a low-necked 
yaist to be worn with the same 
skirt for full-dress occasions. 
The waist is made of violet 
gros grain, and is trimmed with 
revers of the same, with bands, 
puffs, and bows of buff gros 
grain, and with white. lace, 
Silk tulle chemise Russe and 
puffed sleeves. The sleeves are 
trimmed with rufiles of the ma- 
terial. Coiffure of violet feath- 
ers. Necklace of ‘pink coral 
beads. Coral and gold brace- 
lets and ear-rings. Pink silk 
fan. 
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, r i Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for child two years 
Crane er Bee ~ a old, 114 yards; eight years, 3 yards; thirteen ete 4h 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. yards. One-quarter of a yard is added for every year. 

HIS wardrobe will be found extremely useful for girls BasQuE FASTENED BEHIND.—This pattern is in six pieces 
T of all ages from two to thirteen years, as it comprises —half of the front, side front, back, side back, sleeve, and 
the most popular and necessary garments of the season. half of the cuff. ‘The parts are notched to prevent mistakes 
The sailor blouse and skirt make an extremely pretty dress, in putting them together. The perforations show where to 
which can be varied by combining the skirt of this suit with baste the seams on the shoulder and under the arms, and 
the basque and over-skirt, or the low-necked over dress, fur- across the side front; the perforations in the sleeve at the 
nished with the wardrobe. ‘The basque buttoned in the top show the size and form of the under part. - Cut the front 
back is a favorite style at present for children, and answers with the longest straight edge, and the cuff with the shortest 
alarge demand, The graceful sacque is convenient for in- straight edge laid on the fold of the cloth to avoid seams. 
door wear, and also for the street during the warm season. Cut the back with the longest straight edge laid lengthwise 
The bretelle apron is very pretty, and equally well suited to 


on the edge of the goods. The notches at the top and bot- 
children of all ages. The wardrobe can be made up in any 


tom show where to turn back for the hem. Slash the middle 
material, from the cheapest to the most costly, and trimmed of the front up to the notch from the bottom. Baste the 
to suit the taste. ‘The patterns are graded from 19 to 30 seam across the side front and all other seams according to 
inches bust measure. To take the size pass a tape measure the notches, and try on wrong side out; if alteration is 
straight around the body, under the arms, drawing it mod- needed, take up more or less in the seams. Place the lon- 
erately tight. gest seam of the sleeve to the notch in the back part of the 
armhole, holding the sleeve toward you when sewing it in. 
Set a narrow band standing upward around the neck, and 
close the back to the waist line with buttons and button-holes 
an inch and a quarter apart. An outlet of an inch is allowed 
for the seams on the shoulders and under the arms, and a 
quarter of an inch for all others. If the sleeves are too long 
or too short, add to or take from the top and bottom an 
equal quantity. ¢ 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for child two years 
old, 114 yards; eight years, 214 yards; thirteen years, 2% 
yards, One-eighth of a yard is added for every year. 
Over-Sxirt.— 
This pattern is in 
four pieces — half 
of front gore, side 
gore, half of back 
breadth, and strap 
to loop the skirt. 
The parts are 
notched to prevent 
mistakes in putting 
them together. Cut 
the front gore and 
back breadth with 
the longest straight 











DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

Tas set comprises seven articles—sailor blouse, skirt, 
basque fastened behind, over-skirt, low-necked over dress, 
sacque, and bretelle apron. 

Sartor Brovse.—This pattern is in five pieces—front, 
back, collar, sleeve, and cuff. ‘The parts are notched to pre- 
yent mistakes in putting them together. ‘The perforations 
show where to baste the seams; those in the sleeve at the 
top showy the size and form of the under part. Cut the front 
and back with the 
longest straight 
edge, and the 
collar and cuff 
with the shortest 
straight edge laid 
lengthwise on the 
fold of the goods 
to avoid seams. 
Cut an opening 
in the middle of 
the front from the 
top down to the 
notch, and face 
the sides. Cut 














thesleeveslength- . o 3 Dixner Dress. edge laid on the 
wise of the goods. $ 1 and 2 on First Page. ] fold of the goods to 
Baste ‘the seams avoid seams. Cut 


according to the notches, and hem the bottom, then run | the side gore with the edge of the pattern that has one 
a tape through the shirr thus formed to adjust the gar- | notch laid lengthwise on the edge of the goods. Close the 
ment to the figure, and try on wrong side out; if-altera- | seams according to the notches. Slash the middle of the 
tion isjneeded, take up more or less in the seams. Place | back breadth from the top as far down as the notch, and 
the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch in the back | turn back for the hem. Gather the top of the back B 
LE Arnon. —Wit of the armhole, and hold the sleeve toward you when | breadth and side gore, and sew to the belt. Tack one end Grrv’s Sacque.—Wirn Cur 
APER PATTERN, sewing it in. Sew the collar to the neck, pincing the | of the strap under the skirt near the front of the gathers, Parer Parrery, 
. middle of the collar at the middle of the back, with the | ‘and the other end at the perforations in the back breadth. 

seam on the outside, then turn the collar over to conceal the seam. An outlet of an inch is allowed || Cut two pieces like the pattern given of the strap. ‘Trim the bottom with fringe headed by three 
for the seam on the shoulder and under the arm, and a quarter of an inch for all other seams. bias folds of the material, their own width apart. A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams on 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for child two this pattern. 
years old, 11g yards; eight years, 17g yards; thir- Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for child two 
teen years, 24¢ yards. One-eighth of a yard is added years old, 114 yards; eight years, 214 yards; thirteen 
for every year. years, 27g yards. One-eighth of a yard is added for 

Sartor Sxrev.—This pattern is in four pieces— every year. 
“front gore, side gore, back breadth, and pocket. ‘The Low-xeckxep Over Dress.—This pattern is in 
parts are notched to prevent mistakes in putting them seven pieces—half of front, side front, back, side back, 
together. The perforations show where to place the sleeve, strap, and piece for trimming. ‘The parts are 
pocket. Cut the front gore and back breadth with notched to prevent mistakes in putting them together; 
the longest straight edge laid on the fold of the goods the notches also show where to lay the pleats. The 
to avoid seams. Cut the side gore with the edge of perforations show where to baste the seams on the 
the pattern which has one notch laid lengthwise on shoulder and under the arms, the size and form of the 
the edge of the goods. Turn the top of the pocket under part of the sleeve, and where to tack the straps 
down in the line of perforations. Close the seams in the middle of the back and on the side of the skirt. 
of the skirt according to the notches, and gather the The front is cut with extra width on the side, and 
‘top of the back breadth. Lay two pleats in the side laid in a deep box-pleat at the waist line before join- 
gore turning toward the front, and sew the skirt to ing to the side form. The back is fitted with side 
the belt. ‘Trim the bottom, about four inches from back and middle seams, At the side back and under 
the edge, with a band of the material three inches arm seams the skirt is cut with extra width, gathered 
wide. A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams across the top, and tacked to the corresponding seams 
in this pattern. If the skirt is too long or too short, on the under side. The back edge of the front is laid 
‘add to or take from the bottom the quantity required, in two, and the front edge of the back in four side 
‘always keeping the same shape. pleats, according to the notches, and turning upward, 
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Gint’s Basque FASTENRD BEHIND AND Over-SKIRT.—FRONT and’ Back. Gint’s Sarbor Brovse AND Skirt.—Frost anp Back. 
Witn Cur Paper PATTERN. Wire Cor Parer Parrery. 
“ GIRL'S WARDROBE. 


asqute fastened behind, Over-Skirt, Low-necked Over Dress, Sacque, and Bretelle Apfon, Jor Girl from 2 to 
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before joining together. The neck is cut square 
at both the front and back, and finished with 
points of the material. The notches at the top 
and bottom show where to turn back for the hem 
in front. The sleeve is left open from the bot- 
tom up to the notch on the outside seam. Place 
the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch in the 
back of the armhole, holding the sleeve toward 
you when sewing it in. ‘he skirt is draped in 
the back with three straps. Tack one end of 
each strap at the three seams in the back at the 
waist, and the other end at the single perfora- 
tions in the skirt. Baste up and try on wrong 
side out; if alteration is needed, take up more 
or less inthe seams. An outlet of an inch is al- 
lowed forthe seams on the shoulders and under 
the arms, and a quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for child 
two years old, 24¢ yards; eight years, 314 yards ; 
thirteen years, 3% yards. One-eighth of a yard 
is added for every year. 

Sacque.—This pattern is in four pieces— 
front, back, sleeve, and pocket. The parts are 
notched to prevent mistakes in putting them to- 
gether. The perforations show where to baste 
the seams, where to place the pockets, and the 
size and form of the under part of the sleeve. 
Cut the front with the longest straight edge laid 
on the edge of the goods. The notches at the 
top and bottom show where to turn back for the 
hem. Cut the back with the longest straight 
edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid a 
seam. Baste the seams according to the notches, 
and try on wrong side out; if alteration is need- 
ed, take up more or less in the seams. Place 
the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch in 
the back of the armhole, and hold the sleeve to- 
ward you when sewing it in. Finish the neck 
with a band standing upward. Close the front 
at the neck with three buttons and button-holes. 
An outlet of an inch is allowed for the seams on 
the shoulders and under the arms, and a quarter 
of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for child 
two years old, seven-eighths of a yard; eight 
years, 144 yards; thirteen years, 11¢ yards, 
One-sixteenth of a yard is added for every year. 

Breterte Apron.—This pattern is in five 
pieces—half of front gore, side gore, bretelle, 
pocket, and belt. The parts are notched to pre- 
vent mistakes in putting them together. Cut the 
front gore with the longest straight edge laid 
on the fold of the goods to avoid a seam. Cut 
the side gore with the edge of the pattern that 
has one notch laid lengthwise on the edge of the 
goods. ‘The perforations show where to place 
the pocket, and where to sew the bretelles on 
the belt. Sew the top of the apron plain to the 
belt; the notches at the top and bottom show 
where to turn back for the hem on the belt. 
Join the shoulder of the bretelle by the notches, 
and ornament with a bow of ribbon. A quarter 
of an inch is allowed for seams in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for child 
two years old, half a yard; eight years, three- 

uarters of a yard; thirteen years, 114 yards, 
One-sixteenth of a yard is added for every year. 





SONG. 


I wourp be a sunbeam bright! 
Not that I might flash with light 
On the world’s bewildered sight— 
No! ah, no! 
I would go 
Diving through my love's blue eyes 
Down into her inmost soul; 
Then from azure deeps arise, 
While a pearly tear I stole. 
Laughing, I 
Then would fly, 
Kissing all her golden hair. 
Were I but a sunbeam fair, 
All things I might do and dare! 








MURPHY’S MASTER. 
Bry JAMES PAYN, 
Author of “A Woman’s Vengeance,” “Bred in the 


Bone,” ‘“‘Won—Not Wooed,” “ Carlyon’s 
Year,” “One of the Family,” etc. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
ARRESTED. 

“So you are on the look-out, Mr. Chesney, 
with your map and your glass,” said Maguire, 
when he had come up to Robert's side, ‘“‘in hopes 
to see a friendly sail?” 

He spoke in a dry, cynical tone that was ha- 
bitual to him, but the expression of his face was 
less grim than usual, though not more genial: 
it was grave, set, and determined. 

“T am looking, like other people,” answered 
Robert, carelessly, “‘ for the ship that fired that 

2.” 


“Yes,” answered the other, contemptuously, 
“and you were also wishing that you had a 
white table-cloth to wave, or a pile of wood to 
fire, in order to attract her attention.” 

“‘Why not?” inquired Robert, coolly: ‘all 
sails are friendly to us here, I suppose.” 

“To you, perhaps, they may be; but not to 
him who rules this i for the nonce, nor to 
him”—and he struck his own broad breast with 
his hand—‘‘ who is about to rule it. No ship 
shall land here with my leave; be sure of that ; 
and woe be to the man who brings one hither.” 

“tT did not know that the island was provided 
with such heavy batteries, and that you had the 
command of them,” observed Robert, with height- 
ened color. ‘*As to your menace—if you in- 
tend it to be a personal one—it is thrown away 
upon me,” 


“Ho, ho! so you have already made up your 
mind upon the subject we discussed a while 
ago. We are to be enemies, are we, Robert 
Chesney ?” 

‘*We are not to be friends, Maguire, if at 
least you are so free with your threats,” an- 
swered Robert, boldly. ‘‘You may kill me— 
and you look this moment as if you would like 
to do it—but be sure of this, you shall never 
bully me. If I had a flag here, I would wave it, 
if I had a bonfire here, I would light it, though 
it were to be the last movement of my hand.” 

‘*What a pity that I shall some day have to 
kill you, Chesney, if you let your courage so 
far outstrip your wits,” said Maguire, not with- 
out some admiring pity. ‘‘It is lucky for you 
that both you and those poor fools yonder are 
alike in error respecting the sound you have just 
heard. ‘That was no ship's gun, my lad, as you 
imagine, but an earthquake shock. In the Chi- 
na seas I have heard such more than once, though 
never in these latitudes. Youdoubt me? Well, 
if it bea ship, then, you may signal her, and may 
I swing at her yard-arm.” 

“*An earthquake shock!” answered Robert, 
wonderingly. ‘‘ Well, it is true I thought I felt 
the island tremble.” 

** And you were right, lad. I have told you 
the explanation of that; now why not be taught 
by me in other matters? Did I deceive you as 
to the condition of Kavanagh? Is he not stark, 
staring mad? Are not our lives hanging on a 
mere thread while we submit ourselves to his ty- 
rannical caprices ?” 

** All that is true,” said Robert, firmly. ‘But 
I will not have him harmed—that is, as you would 
harm him.” 

“You would rather let him kill you than kill 
him, perhaps?” observed Maguire, significantly. 
“‘And yet,” added he, when the other made no 
answer, ‘‘I have heard it said you once drew a 
knife upon a man yourself.” 

**On Murphy: yes. But I had no other means 
whereby to defend my life.” 

**Oh! that was it,” said Maguire, carelessly. 
“T thought you had a slighter reason. Well, 
our intelligent friends yonder have hit, I see, at 
last upon the idea of using the hill as a look-out ; 
and as I don’t want to have to explain to them 
the phenomena of earthquakes, I shall be off ; so 
good-evening.” 

He nodded, and moved slowly off toward the 
harbor. Unconcerned as he strove to appear, 
Robert knew that Maguire felt baffled, angry, 
and eyvilly disposed toward himself; that he had 
made his last effort to win him over to his views, 
and was now resolved to act without him—per- 
haps against him. Full of serious thoughts and 
apprehensions, Robert felt as little inclined to 
chatter as his late companion, and went down 
the hill to his own house, Instigated by some 
presentiment of danger to those precious treas- 
ures, he dug up the flooring of his bedroom, and 
hid beneath it his map, his telescope, and also a 
little pocket-compass he had purchased in Mel- 
bourne; then feeling that he had taken all the 

x precautions that were within his power, he 
it his pipe, to think and ponder once again. 
Before it was smoked out there came a knock 
at the door, and Tim appeared at it, pike in 
hand. 

“¢ You're wanted,” said he, ‘‘at the harbor.” 

‘The curtness of the man’s manner, and the 
absence of the ‘‘ Sir,” which he had used but a 
few hours ago, would have suggested to Robert 
that there was something amiss, even had there 
not been at Tim’s back two other men, also with 

ikes, presenting on the whole a far from friend- 

ly-looking embassy. 

“Why, what's the matter, Tim?” inquired 
Robert, good-naturedly. 

“That you must answer to the master—I 
mean the Governor,” was the gruff reply. ‘I’m 
to bring you to him, and these are to stay here 
and search about.” 

When Tim and his prisoner were on their way 
together to the Government House, however, the 
former relaxed in his sternness, and became more 
communicative. Maguire, it appeared, had im- 
peached Robert to Kavanagh, accusing him of a 
design to attract strangers to the island, for the 
purpose of destroying his authority; and the 
poor mad Governor was more beside himself 
than ever with fury. 

“Bedad, if it’s proved against you, he'll string 
you up just as he did Pat Doolan,” was Tim’s 
fixed opinion, in which Robert himself was 
obliged to concur: and if that was to happen, 
what would then become of Lizzy, left on Mur- 
phy’s Island without even the protection of his 
slender arm! This reflection, however, instead 
of paralyzing him, seemed to nerve him with 
courage, and if it did not sharpen his wits, de- 
termined him at least to exercise them without 
scruple. He had an arrow in his mental quiver 
which, if the worst came to the worst, he would 
let fly at Maguire’s own breast, be the issue to 
that traitor what it might. 

In front of Government House there was a 
little crowd assembled, that made way for him 
with a pitying murmur; and what was far more 
ominous, there projected from one of its front 
windows a stont pole, from the end of which a 
rope was already dangling, the same, no doubt, 
which had cut short poor Doolan's mortal coil. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
HIGH TREASON. 


Roser? was ushered by Tim into the same 
room wherein he had been before admitted, but 
which now presented a somewhat different ap- 
pearance. Upon the round table, on which bot- 
tle and glasses were still standing, had been hoist- 
ed an arm-chair, and in this elevated seat was 
Kavanagh, holding in his hand, by way of symbol 
of sovereignty, a wooden ruler, which he waved, as 
Robert entered, with a majestic air. By his side 





stood Murphy, with a drawn sword; and in a 
corner of the room, in an empty tea-chest, which 
came up to his hips, and supplied the place of 
a witness-box, stood Maguire—both with the 
gravest faces, as of persons impressed with a due 
reverence for judicial ceremonial. Perilous as 
he felt his position to be, Robert could hardly 
maintain his gravity at this ludicrous spectacle ; 
though the black beam projecting from the win- 
dow, and the murmur of hushed expectancy that 
came up from the crowd below, might well have 
quenched the mirth of a braver man. 

“Robert Chesney,” observed the Governor, 
in a solemn voice, marred, however, by an oc- 
casional hiccup, ‘‘you are accused of endeavor- 
ing to bring upon us a foreign power, thereby 
to subvert our authority—an offense contrary 
to the constitution, and which by it is punish- 
able with death. It is my hope, dearly beloved 
cousin, and second only to ourselves, as you are, 
within this realm, that you may clear yourself 
of this hateful charge. But if otherwise, you 
shall pay the penalty, like the meanest. ‘There 
stands your accuser!” And Kavanagh pointed 
to the tea-chest with his ruler, and drained a 
glass of whisky to the dregs. 

Then Maguire repeated so much of the con-. 
versation Robert had held with him on the hill 
as referred to the ship, erroneously expected, 
adding certain expressions of aspiration to which 
the young fellow had never given utterance, but 
that really gave a certain treasonous aspect to 
what had been said, well fitted to inflame a ty- 
rant’s suspicions. The very repetition of his sto- 
ry, in fact, evidently aroused Kavanagh’s jeal- 
ousy and alarm, and at its conclusion it was 
with an impatient gesture that he motioned to 
the accused, and bade him say what he had to 
say in his defense. 

“Much of that which Maguire has stated, 
Sir,” said Robert, firmly, ‘‘is a malicious lie; 
but as to my saying that I intended to hail the 
ship, if such it had proved to be, I did say so; 
nor did I know—nor do I—that I should have 
done wrong in so doing.” 

“Death, by article nineteen of the constitu- 
tion,” observed Kavanagh, hastily. ‘‘ Get ready 
the rope there.” 

“To be punished, Sir,” pleaded the unhappy 
lad, ‘‘for transgressing a law of which I was 
wholly ignorant—” 

“*Tt’s the same in the British constitution, my 
good fellow,” observed Kavanagh, cheerfully. 

“‘That may be, Sir; but the one that you 
have so wisely framed upon its model should 
not copy its faults. Doubtless all the rest of 
your subjects have been made acquainted with 
this admirable document, whereas I alone when 
it was proclaimed was absent from the island 
upon business of your own and of the state.” 

Kavanagh shook his head. 

“De minimis non curat lex,” said he: ‘we 
can’t take notice of these little matters. Are 
you acquainted with any just cause or impedi- 
ment—no, that’s not it. Have you any reason 
to offer”—and here he put on his black skull-cap, 
like a judge who is about to award the last pen- 
alty of the lav—‘‘ why sentence of death should 
not be passed upon you ?” 

“Yes,” answered Robert, boldly, ‘I have a 
state secret, the revelation of which may well 
earn for me my life at your hands, and which 
I pray you to let me whisper in your ear.” 

“Whisper in my ear?—How the deuce can 
he do that, Murphy? I’m too high up. This 
has not been provided for in the constitution.” 

A stool, however, was brought, and Robert, 
ascending it, spoke a few words earnestly to 
Kavanagh in a low tone. They seemed to af- 
fect him in an extreme degree. 

“‘Tim!” cried he to the sentinel, excitedly, 
‘* go to New Town, and fetch our royal consort, 
Mary Becher.” 

Tim scratched his head; the mandate being 
unintelligible to him, as it well might be. 

“Tt’s Mary Beamish that the Governor 
means,” whispered Dick, in explanation. 

“Jet's not!” roared Kavanagh, in a transport 
of fury. ‘‘What do you say, Robert? You 
know it’s Mary Becher, don’t you?” 

Robert assented eagerly: he would have rec- 
ognized her with equal facility as Mary de’ 
Medic, Mary of Burgundy, or Mary Queen of 

Scots. 


“Now I know who are the traitors!” ex- 
claimed Kavanagh, looking reproachfully at Mur- 
phy, and then casting an angry glance upon Ma- 
guire, who, indeed, if to grow pale and red by 
turns is to be of doubtful loyalty, exhibited very 
traitorous symptoms. ‘‘ But nevertheless let 
the crime be proved.” 

Here the door opened and admitted Mary 
Beamish, whom Tim had found in the crowd 
without, all the inhabitants of New Town having 
by this time congregated thither at the news of 
Robert's impeachment. She was a pretty bru- 
nette enough, and the slight paleness caused by 
her alarm at this unexpected summons mitiga- 
ted her somewhat too rosy charms. 

“We sent for you, Mary,” explained Kava- 
nagh, with elaborate courtesy, ‘‘to know from 
your own lips whether that man yonder”—point- 
ing to Maguire—‘‘has ever ventured to abuse 
your ear by protestations of affection. Speak 
the truth, and fear not.” 

Mary hung her head and blushed. 

‘ x Mr. Maguire has courted me,” faltered she ; 
ut—” 

‘*Ah! you concealed the matter that the 
wretch might keep his life,” interrupted Kava- 
nagh. 

“Well, Sir,” continued the puzzled girl, ‘I 
thought him too old and too ugly.” 

“*Most faithful of women!” ejaculated Kava- 
nagh, admiringly, “‘ you have said enough.—Tim, 
remove our consort.—What ho! without there! 
get the rope ready! Maguire shallswing. Ex- 
ecutioner, do your duty.” 


Maguire turned deadly pale, and seen ete yk on CU 


hand into his breast; but the weapon that he 
looked for was not there. He had come un- 
armed to a council where affairs, as he thought, 
could never have taken a turn so perilous to 
himself. Murphy was advancing toward him 
with a rope to pinion his wrists, when Robert 
suddenly interposed. He certainly owed this 
man no favor, but the idea of his being put to 
death at his instigation was abhorrent to him. 

“‘T humbly beg, Sir, that you will spare Ma- 
guire’s life,” cried he. 

‘Why so?” asked Kavanagh, testily. 
is your own enemy.” 

“*T know it, Sir; and for that very reason 
would not haye his blood upon my hands.” 

“Blood upon my hands!” repeated Kavanagh, 
fiercely, and looking at his own fingers. ‘* What 
is that to you? Have you not just heard that 
he has committed high treason? "You call your- 
self my loyal subject, and yet you would have me 
pardon him. You ask his life—well, take it, 
then. The man is free; and now I have not 
a friend, not one, not one—but you, Dick.” 

Murphy had run to his master, and was now 
helping him to descend from his chair of state 
with affectionate solicitude. ‘‘ Blood on my 
hands, Dick! Did you hear him? I will never 
forgive him that. Send them away, send them 
away!” 

As Maguire and Robert went down the stairs 
together from the hall of audience, the former 
grasped the latter’s arm. 

“You turned the tables on me well,” he whis- 
pered, in harsh, grating tones. ‘“ Where you 
erred was in not pushing your advantage ;” and 
he pointed to the noose that still swung mena- 
cingly above their heads. The next moment he 
was lost in the throng that crowded about Ches- 
ney, noisily congratulating him on his acquittal, 
and overwhelming him with questions ; but his 
words rang long in Robert’s ears. It had been 
indeed imprudent in him té offend Kavanagh, 
as he had manifestly done, by pleading for this 
man’s life, who, without provocation, would have 
taken his own; and now, as impervious to grati- 
tude as to mercy, it was plain he would never 
rest till he had destroyed him. With Murphy, 
Maguire had still great influence, so long as it 
was not used against his master; and there was 
nothing, Robert felt, but Kavanagh’s waning fa- 
vor to preserve him from the fate that he had 
for the nonce escaped but by a hair-breadth. 

These forebodings were in some measure cor- 
roborated by finding himself on the succeeding 
day denied to Kavanagh—with whom he had 
wished to confer respecting the house-building 
at New Town, which was proceeding with more 
dispatch than care—and also by the establish- 
ment of a sentry on the hill-top, who had or- 
ders to prevent any person ascending the same. 
‘This latter arrangement, as Robert only too well 
understood, being to give Kavanagh early and 
exclusive notice of a ship's approach. 

On the other hand, Chesney was not person- 
ally interfered with ; his authority, both at New 
Town and elsewhere, seemed to be acknowledged 
as usual, and indeed he was thought to be in 
especially high favor with the Governor, since he 
was allowed to use the little boat. In this he 
paddled about for hours daily, not for pleasure, 
but in order to make it an accustomed sight, so 
that, should\the opportunity arise of going out to 
meet the sloop, his doing so should not excite 
comment. No opposition was even offered when 
he tried the experiment of beaching the gig at 
New Town, instead of leaving it in the harbor, 
though he had reason to suspect that a messen- 
ger had been dispatched from the latter place to 
learn whether he had returned to the island. 
To Maguire, and probably to Murphy, the news” 
that he had not done so would have been welcome, 
for it was not likely, if once carried out to sea in 
such a tiny craft, he would ever have seen land 
again. There was much to do in the way of su- 
perintendence of affairs, for little as he knew 
about agricultural matters, he knew more than 
his brother colonists, while in the matter of 
architecture, since it was almost wholly confined 
to carpentering, his advice and help were always 
in request. It was fortunate that it was so, for 
if he had had less to occupy him, he would have 
been consumed with anxieties and apprehensions 
upon Lizzy’s account, the time for whose arriv- 
al, as he calculated, was now drawing very 
near. He had no doubt that the Alstons would 
at once embrace the opportunity that had been 
offered them, and leave England by the next 
mail; and bitterly indeed he. now regretted the 
haste he had urged them to use. His hope 
was that they had found themselves unable to so 
immediately obey his summons, and that before 
another two months had passed help might ar- 
rive from some unlooked-for quarter. If not, 
and especially if any thing should happen to 
Kavanagh, who was understood to be in very ill 
health—or at least that was the reason given 
for the denial he always met with at Govern- 
ment House—he might expect the worst in- 
deed. In the mean time he seemed to be grow- 
ing more and more out of favor with the Gov- 
ernor, who had sent him orders, through Mur- 
phy, that he was to confine himself to his own 
district of New Town, and not presume to come 
over to the harbor without permission—an edict 
which, as he guessed, had a similar intention 
with that of the appointment of the hill sentry: 
other persons had made the same calculations as 
mone respecting the probable arrival of the 
sloop. 

One morning early there came a timid knock 
at his door, and rising in haste, though nearly 
dressed—for he held himself day and night in 
readiness to take to the boat at a moment’s notice 
—he found Mary Beamish. This girl was very 
grateful to him for having delivered her from 
the persecutions of Maguire, who, since the day 
that had so nearly proved fatal to him, had not 
ventured 40 mifolest her, and wis well aware of 
which (in 
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spite of a little tenderness she felt for Robert 
herself ) she warmly sympathized. 

‘© What is it, Mary ?” inquired he, eagerly. 

“*Come to our cottage, Sir, and I'll tell you,” 
said she, cautiously, ‘‘I can not tell you in the 
street.” 

‘But is the sloop come? For Heaven's sake 
tell me that.” 

**Yes, it arrived not an hour ago; and has 
sailed away again. I could not get to tell you 
sooner.” 

“But Lizzy? Is she at the harbor?” 

‘* No, indeed, Sir ; you must not go to the har- 
bor. Mr. Maguire, bad cess to him! would only 
be too glad to see you disobeying orders.—Well, 
stop one moment ;” and as Robert was about to 
start madly off at the top of his speed, she lifted 
the latch of the cottage door, and added, with a 
sly smile, ‘‘she’s here, Sir.” ‘The next instant 
he was clasped in Lizzy’s arms. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





IVIES. 


beaten is no plant more suitable for the in- 
door decoration of a rural home than the 
ivy. It will grow in almost any ordinary soil ; 
does not require any heat in order to make it 
thrive; its thick papery or leathery foliage en- 
ables it to resist great changes of temperature ; 
and it grows well in the shade. We have seen 
it doing admirably trained round the mouldings 
of the sliding-doors between the parlors, and very 
pretty effects can be produced by training it upon 
properly constructed wire or rustic frames on the 
inside of the windows. It also forms a staple 
plant for hanging baskets or rustic plant stands, 
as its rich, deep, dark green foliage forms an 
efficient contrast to the lighter green or colored 
foliage of the other plants used for this purpose. 

It is also useful for covering stone or brick 
walls where it is hardy, but it is not hardy north 
of the city of New York, and can scarcely be 
called hardy there, as, unless protected by straw 
mats, it often gets killed or has its beauty de- 
faced by the extreme cold. Fortunately, for 
these purposes and for covering the trunks of 
trees, we have a native plant, Ampelopsis quin- 
quefolia, commonly known as the Virginia Creep- 
er and American Ivy, whose magnificent foliage 
gives us a good substitute for the true ivy, except 
that it is deciduous, and therefore does not clothe 
our walls with green in the winter season. In 
sections of the country where the ivy is found to 
be hardy, it is a very useful plant for planting in 
the crevices of rocks, in order to cover them with 
foliage, and to break up their naked appearance ; 
it is also well adapted for planting on banks and 
terraces, which it soon covers with its rich, luxu- 
riant foliage. 

The ivy has the curious habit, after it has at- 
tained the top of a wall or ruin, of throwing out 
fruiting branches, the foliage of which is differ- 
ent from that of the climbing portion of the 
plant, so that the top of the wall or ruin will 
appear to have a hedge from three to six feet 
high growing upon it. These fruiting branches 
are propagated by cuttings, or grafting upon the 
climbing stems, and then retain the arborescent 
form for many years. In this state they make 
very elegant pot plants for house culture, but, 
of course, are not useful for training around 
windows, etc. The climbing forms can be 
made to assume various shapes, such as pyra- 
mids, canopies, etc., by the use of properly con- 
structed wire frames and judicious training. In 
Germany, where this plant is greatly used for 
in-door rustic adornment, it will be found train- 
ed in the vestibule, up the balustrades of the 
stairs, over the piano, and even as a dividing 
screen in a room, and also in the shop windows, 
and on the supports of the shelving for the goods, 

As to soil, the ivy will grow in any good gat- 
den soil. When grown in pots or boxes, use the 
same soil as you would for geraniums, fuchsias, 
or heliotropes, except that for the variegated- 
leaved sorts no manure should be used, as it has 
a tendency to make the variegations run out. 
They should be kept rather moist, and have 
their foliage, under house culture, occasionally 
washed or sponged off, to get rid of the dust. 
The variegated-leaved varieties require more 
light and air than the self-colored. As is the 
case with all variegated-leaved plants, they are 
not so robust as those with wholly green foliage. 

Among botanists the ivy is known under the 
generic name of Hedera. Nearly sixty species 
are known, mostly natives of the tropics, but 
only three species are ordinarily cultivated in 
our gardens. ‘These are, H. helix, the En- 
glish ivy; H. grandifolia, the Irish ivy; and 
H. coriacea, the Colchican ivy. Much confu- 
sion has existed in the nomenclature of the va- 
rieties. That which we have here adopted is 
that of Mr. Shirley Hibberd, who has made the 
ivy a special study, and has recently published 
a monograph of the cultivated sorts. 

We have made a selection of the best and 
most distinct varieties for house culture, and ap- 
pended the prices in such cases as we have found 
them priced in our nurserymen’s catalogues. 


HEDERA HELIX. 


Of the Hedera helix, or English ivy, we recommend 

the type species and the following: 
OLIMBING VARIETIES. 

Gracilis.—A light, ait wing variety, with small 
wiry stems sad eral caves OF alight aul green 
color, richly bronzed in the autumn. ice 25 cents. 

ga Sigene— Tals eaiety is not of ae 
robust gro’ ie leaves are green, 
blotches of dark bronze, and are curiously curled and 
twisted. Well adapted for pot culture. 

Lobata major, syn. lia, —Of free, robust 
peor with deep green, hard, glossy leaves. A 

andsome variety. 

Sagitteefolia.—A free, wiry grower, with the arrow- 
shaped leaves 80) sparsely set on the stems, 
The leaves are dark green with purplish-bronze shad- 
ings in the autumn, and light green veins. 

ida, syn. Poetica,—The handsomest of the self- 
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colored varieties. It grows very free and robust; the 
young leaves are of a bright grass green, the older 
ones dark green; in wiuter shaded with chocolate- 
color, and very glossy or shining. 

Nigra, syn. Willseana.—This neue has very dark 
green leaves, which become almost black in winter, 
and are slightly blistered. 

Deltoidea, syn. Rhomboidea obovata latifolia.—A very 
striking and peculiar variety, with stout stems and 
curious shield-shaped leaves, which are blackish-green 
in color, changing to purplish-bronze in autumn; they 
are very leathery. Price 40 cents. f 

igitata, syn, Palmata, Crenata, Pennsylvanica.— 
‘This has curious digitate or finger-shaped leaves of a 
dark, blackish-green color, with whitish veins. It is 
a free grower and a fine pot plant. Price 40 cents. 

Marginata, syn. Argentea elegans.—Has green stems 
with slightly purplish leaf-stalks ; leaves medium size, 
dull green, washed with gray, mottled with patches of 
bright green, and margined with creamy white, which 
in the autumn becomes striped and blotched with deep 
carmine or purplish-pink. 

Marginata grandis, syn. Marginata robusta, Arbo- 
reacens marginata, Tricolor.—Similar to the above, but 
has broader leaves and a more massive appearance; 
the green of the leaf also has a bluish tint, the varie- 
gation never Seetanice yellowish cast. It runs free- 
ly, is very robust, with stout wood, and is one of the 
very best for pot culture. Price 50 cents. 

farginata major, syn. Marginata argentea, Margi- 
nata pulchella, Marginata elegantissima, Silver Stripe, 
—Is of robust growth; leaves large for the class, broad, 
color deep bluish-green, with a broad margin of a de- 
cided yellow tinge. It is a beautiful pot plant, and in 
a suitable climate well adapted for wi ice 80 
cents. 

Marginata media, syn. New Japanese, Japonica va- 
riegata, Japonica argentea.—This is similar in charac- 
ter to Marginata grandis, but is not so robust in 
growth; the variegation is creamy white, without any 
yellow. It is a fine plant for pot culture. Price 40 
cents. 

Marginata minor, syn. Marginata elegans, Marginata 
argentea, Cavendishii, Marginata latifolia,—Has small 
delicate foliage, and of delicate growth ; leaves shield- 
shaped, of a dull olive green, slightly washed with 
gray, margin cream-colored, with a pinkish-red edg- 
ing in the autumn. A pretty variety for pot culture, 
but not a sufficiently strong grower for the open air. 
re piscntanre Cullisi, Eleganti A 

largin 8) 4 intissima, Ar- 
gentea rubr vrattfolia elegans, Tricolor, Marginata 
pulchella.—This variety is very similar to Marginata 
media, but in the autumn and winter has the creamy 
white margin edged with deep rosy red. It is a slow- 
om and tender variety, but is very beautiful. 
ice 50 cents. 

Sub-marginata, syn. Rhombea variegata, Marginata 
major, Rhomboidea japonica, Japonica wanna vew 
Japanese.—Leaves of medium size, somewhat rhom- 
boid shaped, color deep bluish-green, with a narrow 
wate margin, <A very distinct variety. Price 50 
cent 

Marginata lactea, syn. Alba lutescens, Arborescens 
alba lutescens.—A very beautiful and distinct panes 
has deep purple stems, with reddish-purple foot-stall 
to the leaves, which latter are somewhat trian; in 
shape, of a dark green color, with a few gray blotches 
and whitish veins; the margin is cream-colored, with 
a peer pink edge in winter. A slow grower, but fine 
pot plant. Price 50 cents. 


ARBORESCENT VARIETIES. 


Latifolia, syn. Baccifera latifolia.—This is the finest 
variety of the arborescent forms of H. helix. It has 
broad ovate leaves of a deep green color; the berries 
mone Baccifera lutea,—This variety h 

jsocarpa, Syn. fera = variety has 
deep orange-colored berries, and fruits very freely; 
the color of the leaves is a rich deep green, and the 
growth very dense, dwarf, and compact. It makes an 
slegant pot plant.’ Price'25 cents. Nec 

‘t ns, 
Now Sider, “this variety y is rater froo and gomcrnat 
ge rel hed wih s = of anew holly 
green, ‘varnish a broad, rich, cream} 
oe margin. It is one of the finest ee - 

rgentea minor, syn. Marginata ar; farginata 
aurea, Pince’s New Silver.—A decidedly Fenn’ 
variety, bearing an abundance of berries; the leaves 
are of a deep grayish-green, with a broad margin of 
clear cream-color. Price 30 cents. 

Lruteola, syn. Pumila aurea, Aurea spectabilis.—This 
variety is very superb, and is of vigorous growth. The 
leaves are dark green, mottled with y; the ‘in 
broad, and of a rich yellow cream-color. Elegant for 
pot culture. Price $i. 

Sub-lutea, syn. Arborescens minor lutea, Arborescens 
alba lutescens.—Well adapted for pot culture, as its 
abundance of greenish-white and sulphur-colored va- 
riegation renders it quite conspicuous. Price 50 cents. 


HEDERA GRANDIFOLIA. 


This is known in the books as H. canariensis, the 
Canary Island ivy; H. hibernica, the Irish ivy; and as 
H. vegeta; but as it is a very scarce native plant in 
Ireland, and as it is found growing in Africa, as well 
as in other places, the name has been changed as 
above on account of the large size of the leaves. In 
come it is remarkably free and robust, and appears 

withstand our winters better than the English ivy, 
probably, because it ripens its wood better, not grow- 

g late in the autumn. The leaves are very S 
papery in texture, the surface smooth, hard, and of a 
rich deep green color. The petioles, or foot-stalks, 
pole, and ue a TOOMISES DCD e OnE panes ne 

species generally grown by our florists for in 
baskets and floral rande. mhere are not as many ve 
rieties of this species as there are of the English ivy. 
Price 25 cents. 


OLIMBING VARIETIES. 


Viridis, Algeriensis.—This differs from the spe- 
cies in having very large leaves, sometimes measur- 
ing six inches across; they are of a yellowish-green 
or rae it is a fine variety either for out-door or pot 

Pallida, syn. Golden-blotched, Hibernica fol. var., Au- 
rea maculata, Canariensis var. aurea, Golden-blotched 
Trish Ivy.—In this variety some parts of the plant are 
green and other parts are variegated with pale yellow 
or Pumroee-colot, some of the leaves being half yellow 
and half green; others entirely yellow; others, again, 
patched and blotched. It is a fine variety. 

Variegata, syn. Algeriensis vai —This varie' 
is somewhat scarce; it is not a robust pores, but 
very handsome and quite distinct. The leaves are dark 
green, margined wit! bright primrose-color. Price $1. 

ee ye Latifolia maculata, Marmorata va- 
—This is the finest variegated variety of H. 
grandifolia, and is a very beautiful plant. foot- 
stalks and stems are bright pw -red; the leaves 
are large and variegated with blotches, splashes, and 
st of cream-color, intermixed with di green 
and grayish-green. The variegation is very abundant 
and constant, and the plant a free grower. It is ad- 
Se as a pot rae Price 30 cents. 
mescens, Syn. Algeriensis foliis variegatis.—This 
variety requires age to develop its beauty. The leaves 
are of a grayish. color, with a broad cream-col- 
ored margin. latter co! ao 
over the green color, and gives the leaves a hoary ap- 

pearance. Price $1. 

ARBORESOENT VARIETIES. 

Cordifolia, syn. Hibernica arborescens latifolia.—This 

variety has cordate or heart-shaped leaves of thick 
and of a bright Tellowishe-green color. 

jor; pe libernica palmata.—The three 

lobes of the I of this variety are drawn out into long 
ints, and are curiously led at the indentations. 
The leaf is very thick and hard, and of a deep green 


color. 

Flava, . H. arborea flava var.—This variety is de- 
cidedly aac the leaves are Aes ae: 
gated with deep yellow. 3 

Striata, syn. H. arborea latifolia striata.—This va- 


riety has broad stout leaves, striped and patched with 


cream-color. 
HEDERA CORIACEA. 


Hedera coriacea, also known as H. colchica, H. cordi- 
Solia, and H. regneriana.—This is an Asiatic species; 
the leaves are very large, often measuring seven inches 
by five, and are very leathery; of a deep green color, 
and highly varnished. Price 25 cents. 

There are but few varieties of this species; the two 
best are Purpurea, a climbing variety, having in the 
autumn bronzy-purple leaves mottled with green, 
and Dendroides, syn. jana arborea, an arbores- 
cent form which branches freely, and assumes a de- 
cided tree-like appearance. . 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


F great events, long expected and elaborate- 

ly prepared for, should really happen to trans- 
pire in every particular exactly as was anticipa- 
ted, how tame they would seem, and what would 
the newspapers do for a sensation! Elaborate 
processions would only be ‘“‘a perfect success,” 
and the grandest ball only ‘the most brilliant 
affair of the season’’—descriptions which are 
threadbare. Hence newspaper reporters seem 
to have experienced a secret delight in that sud- 
den freak of the weather which sent the mer- 
cury zero-ward at our national capital, and en- 
abled them easily to Be a crisp and spicy ac- 
count of the events of the 4th of March. The 
day was most uncomfortably cold—there is no 
doubt of that. So we are not surprised to be in- 
formed that ‘several cadets half frozen fell out 
of the line of march, and were taken into houses 
to be thawed out;” that the “instruments were 
frozen up, and wouldn’t sound a note;’’ that 
“the tail of the brass Jackson’s horse in Lafay- 
ette Square had to be ee to preserve it ;” 
that one had “to break the ice before eating 
stewed oysters ;” that ‘‘ the colored people in 
attendance at the ball froze in great numbers, 
but relays of fresh hot darkies were brought in 
from some warm locality ;” that ladies danced 
“wrapped in rer cloaks and clouds ;’’ that 
when informed that some guests desired to shake 
hands with him, President Grant remarked that 
“not only his hand, but his whole body, had 
been shaking for some time;’’ that “by one 
o’clock an efficient police were carrying out 
corpses from the ball-room in a stiffened con- 
dition ;” and that ‘the administration and suite 
formed a funeral procession, and by rapid walk- 
ing manee on to keep the blood in circulation.” 
Otherwise, barring the cold, so say the same ve- 
racious reporters, ‘‘the thing was a decided suc- 

A simple description might seem tame after 
reading these sensational items. Suffice for us 
to say that if the extensive preparations made 
for celebrating March 4 were less agreeable in 
ay respect when the time came than was an- 
ticipated, the entire blame rests on the broad 
shoulders of ‘‘ Old Probabilities.” He is a very 
reliable rsonage; yet if his “foresight had 
been as oa as his hind-sight,”” he would three 
months ago have advised all persons intending 
to visit Washington on the occasion of the in- 
auguration to prepare for January weather. 





More than five thousand ns ‘left New 
York for Washington on the 3d of March. On 
the 5th of March it seemed dangerous to at- 
tempt to get out of the capital by rail, so great 
was the crowd in the cars. 





Gambling, like other wickedness, flourishes 
best in secret. Consequently the novel and 
efficient method adopted by the chief of police 
in Louisville, Kentucky, for suppressing gam- 
bling-houses is based on substantial grounds. A 
policeman is stationed at the entrance of each 
resort, with strict orders to take down the name 
of each person entering, and file the list at head- 
quarters. This plan Scien meets the disap- 
proval of the gambling part of the community. 





A small library of about three hundred vol- 
umes has been sent by some considerate ladies 
of New York to the young men connected with 
the signal service who are spending the lon; 
and dreary winter (for winter is not gone, thoug! 
spring has come) amidst the blasts and frosts of 

ount Washington. 


It is said that Lord Bulwer Lytton once as- 
sured a friend that in no single instance within 
his memory had he devo' more than three 
hours a day to literary labor, but during those 
hours he worked with all the power of which he 
was possessed. As Bulwer performed an im- 
mense amount of brain-work, this fact affords a 
hint to literary laborers. 





Pogson, director of the astronomical observa- 
tory at Madras, in Southern India, asserts that 
on the 2d of December, 1872, he found the long- 
lost Biela’s comet. He describes it as circular, 
bright, and without any traces of a tail. Its 
companion comet was missing. Quite a change 
this, since, twenty years ago, it was seen as a 
double comet. 





West Point cadets were greatly admired at 
Washington. Their appearance in the inaugu- 
ral 
are absolutely covered with buttons, and so 
tight laced, and walk so straight, that a ramrod 
looks puffy and humpbacked beside them.’’ 





For the first time in many years the Senate 
held a session on Sunday night preceding the 
inauguration to complete unfinished business. 





The identical chair used by General Washing- 
ton at his first inau; tion was placed in the 
Senate-chamber to be occupied by President 
Grant at his second inauguration, and it will be 
kept for a similar purpose hereafter. It is a 

lain piece of furniture, substantially made, and 

ears the marks of age. 


The late Viscountess Beaconsfield once desired 
to please and surprise her husband by preci 
a monument to Mr. Disraeli’s father. She too! 
an intimate friend of the family into her confi- 
dence, consulted an architect, and selected a 
suitable site upon a hill of the estate within 
view of Hngnenden, their country-seat. As 
soon as Parliament opened, and Mr. Disraeli 
and his wife went into town, workmen began to 
prepare the foundations. Naturally Mr. Dis- 
raeli would have returned to Hughenden for the 


Easter recess, and then the secret would haye 
been discovered. But Lady pea esi 








procession is thus wittily described: ‘‘They- 
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ly prevented this by filling the house with paint- 
ers and Te parere All through the spring and 
summer the work went steadily on, until in 
August an obelisk of 120 feet or 130 feet high had 
reared its lofty and graceful outline inst the 
horizon. When the prorogation enabled hus- 
band and wife to return to their country retreat, 
the surprise of Mr. Disraeli may be conceived. 
The obelisk, surrounded by a palisading of stone 
pillars and iron rails, cost upward of £600, 





Sweden carries on an immense business in the 
manutacture of safety-matches. The total ex- 
ports from Sweden amount to 13,961,644,800 
matches, aud of these nearly half go to England 
alone. Indeed, it is estimated that about 225 
matches per annum for every man, woman, and 
child in Great Britain are supplied by Sweden. 





The boy boot-blacks of our city are said to have 
been among the greatest sufferers from the in- 
clement winter. Of course there is no special 
call for their services when rubbers are essential 
for foot protection. Consequently they have 
had little to do during the past two months. 
Many of them, for lack of employment, which 
simply means lack of bread, have been compelled 
to apply to some of the charitable societies for 
Ponnanet homes. A large number have found 

omes in the West, 





The writings of Mr. Farjeon, author of Grif, 
Joshua Marvel, Blade-o'-Grass, and of London's 
Heart, which is now being published as a serial 
in Harper's Bazar, are familiar to our readers. 
The Home Journal gives a“ pen portrait’’ of this 
author, from which we learn that he is still a 
young man of perhaps thirty-five, and physically 

as the strength of an athlete. His personal 
appearance is described as pleasant and prepos- 
sessing. . 

“There is something inspiring in his whole presence ; 
he is quick, impulsive, sympathetic, gees, is 
human nature like a book, and scarcely hesitates a 
moment in compassing the characteristics, desires, and 
weaknesses of those with whom he is brought into 
close contact. It can be said of him much more truly 
than of most successful men in literature that none 
know him but to love and admire him. None can 
doubt for a moment but that his own soul vivifies his 
living, breathing, palpitating creations—that his works 
are a part of fe. His hospitality is jous and 
whole-souled; his benevolence unobtrusive and far- 
reaching. Frank, free, joyous, loving, and lovable, he 
has a smile and a kind word for every body, and liter- 
ally scatters sunshine along his way.” ee 





Our winter has been long and severe. More 
than 25,000 persons have asked help from the 
“Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor.” The managers appeal to the public 
for $20,000. ; 


Seal-fishery is an extensive and important 
business; yet it seems to be carried on with a 
dreadful and needless cruelty, which also threat- 
ens the extermination of the seal. The season 
chosen for catching seals is in March, and the 
harpooner selects a place where a number of 
young seals are lying, knowing well that the 
mothers will soon make their appearance to see 
if the young are safe, and they are then shot 
without mercy, This work goes on for a few 
days, until tens of thousands of young seals ara 
left motherless to die of starvation. The c 
of the young seal is not unlike an infant’s, and, 
when suffering from hunger, the noise made by 
these thousands of helpless creatures is dreadful. 
It is said that all that is required to put an end 
to this unnecessary cruelty is an international 
treaty among sealing vessels, that an annual se- 
cure time should be given to the seals, and that 
they should not be killed before the 6th of April. 


Ee of Lyons is said to have been written 
by Lord Lytton within ten days. It first ap- 
peared anonymously. On the first night of its 
representation at Drury Lane Theatre the au- 
thor happened to be occupied in making an im- 
portant and brilliant speech before the House 
of Commons. When the House adjourned 
Lord Lytton went to the theatre, reaching it 
just in time to see the final act, and to hear the 
enthusiastic applause with which it was re- 
ceived. With an air of supercilious indifference 
he watched the scene, and in response to the 
commendation of a lady in whose box he was 
seated, remarked, cynically, ‘It’s very good; 
very good indeed—for that sort of thing!’ 
Shortly afterward it came out that the indiffer- 
ent critic was the author of the play. 











The ‘Jubilee Singers’? have raised about 
$37,000 toward the $70,000 required for the Fisk 
University. About the middle of April they 
will start on their proposed European tour. 





Mineral water was found in the west end of 
the Hoosic Tunnel more than a year ago. Re- 
cently it has gushed out from the rocks in such 
abundance that it is proposed to make an analy- 
sis of it to ascertain its virtues definitely. One 
tumblerful of it proves a powerful cathartic, 
and when used for washing, it leaves the skin 
soft and pliable without soap. 





The island of Ceylon abounds in vegetable 
curiosities, not the least singular of which is a 
tree called “Eve's apple-tree.” The color of 
the fruit is very 5 ing and beautiful, being 
orange on the outside and deep crimson within, 
and it presents the ee of having had a 
pee bitten out of it. is also a deadly poison. 

hese two facts have caused it to receive the 
name of “forbidden fruit,” or ‘‘Eve’s apple- 
tree.”? The Mohammedans considered Ceylon 
as the site of Paradise. 





“The Marble Room” is the popular name 
piven to the cash-room of the Treasury Build- 

ig in Washington, and it is one of the most 
beautiful rooms in the world. The floors, walls, 
counters, and even the clock, are made of mar- 
ble, The principal kinds of marble from the two 
continents are here represented—eight differ- 
ent varieties—so combined as to form a harmo- 
ny of subdued colors most pleasing to the eye. 
Some of the marble was cut in Italy, and some 
in New York, and the American workmanship 
is as perfect as the European. The Marble 
Room, which is about seventy feet long and 
thirty wide, is thirty-two feet high, anes up 


throngh two stories of the building. Half-way 
up the walls a balcony runs around the whole 
0 


Rae, nd bronze railing. 


i rk of art. 
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(Continued from No. 11, page 171.) 
LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AvuTHOR oF ‘“ BLADE-o’-GRrass,”’ ‘ GRIF,”? AND 
“JosHua MARVEL.” 





CHAPTER XLI. 
ON THE WATCH. 


Wuen Alfred was clear of the crowd he 
paused for a moment, and looked around with a 
vacant stare. In that moment his eyes fell upon 
Mr. David Sheldrake, who accosted him gayly. 
Alfred’s parched lips moved in response, but no 
sound came from them. He thought he had 
spoken aloud, however, and his eyes, after the 
first swift recognition of Mr. Sheldrake, sought 
the ground miserably. Mr, Sheldrake made a 

retense of not observing Alfred’s uneasiness, and 
fe went on to say, airily, that he had had a slice 
of good luck in the City and Suburban, and that 
he had strolled away from the betting-ring to 
cool his excitement. 

**T was looking for you before the race,” he 
said; ‘‘I wanted to give you the tip. I was 
told by the best jockey of the day that Digby 
Grand could not be beaten, and I backed the 
horse, and I wanted you to back it also, But 
perhaps you did.” 

He paused for a reply, but Alfred said no 
word. He was in a stupor of despair. Mr. 
Sheldrake continued : 

‘© You'll be able to square up now, I suppose. 
I don’t care so much for myself, although, of 
course, the money will come acceptable, but Con 
Staveley swears he'll be down on you to-morrow. 
He says he'll go to your place of business, and 
if you don’t pay, he'll split on you to your em- 
ployers. That would be serious, wouldn’t it? 
I should advise you not to have any thing more 
to do with Con; he’s a hard nail. How much 
have you won? A couple of monkeys at least, 
Ihope. You must let me into the secret of that 
new system of yours.” 

Still no reply from Alfred. Mr. Sheldrake’s 
tone grew grave. He laid his hand upon Al- 
fred’s arm, and Alfred shivered at the touch, 
and feebly endeavored to shake off the grasp. 

“T must insist upon an answer, Alf. Have 
you won or lost?” : 

“Lost!” muttered Alfred, hoarsely. 

‘¢ How much ?” demanded Mr. Sheldrake. 

iD Every shilling I had in the world. Let go 
my arm.” 

‘Be still, or I'll set the police on you! Be 
still, and tell me,” said Mr. Sheldrake, with dis- 
tinct emphasis, ‘chow you are going to replace 
the money you have taken from your office.” 

Alfred trembled violently, but did not raise 
his eyes. i 

“‘You wonder how I know, I dare say,” pur- 
sued Mr. Sheldrake; ‘‘but I know more than 
you are aware of. What are you going to do?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Alfred, and moved 
away slowly, Mr. Sheldrake following him 
thoughtfully. 

‘They were not the only actors in this the last 
act of the sad drama. An old man, whose eyes 
never left them, was following them watchfully 
and warily. A pause of several moments en- 
sued. ‘I'hen Mr. Sheldrake said, weighing every 
word: 

“IT don’t like to desert an old friend, even 
when he has behaved shabbily to me, as you 
have done. It seems to me that, unless some- 
thing is done for you at once, it is all up with 
you. You daren’t go back to the office till your 
accounts are squared, and you daren’t go home. 
The detectives will be on the look-out for you. 
I dare say if Tickle and Flint could get back a 
portion of the money you have—we may as well 
speak plainly—stolen, they would be inclined to 
let you off. I'll see if I can serve you.” 

Alfred’s white face was raised imploringly at 
this glimpse of hope. 

“But I must have authority,” continued Mr. 
Sheldrake. ‘‘I must have something to show 
your people, and to prove to them, if necessary, 
that they may trust me. Here—write as I dic- 
tate.” 

He tore a leaf of paper from his pocket-book, 
and handed it to Alfred, with a pencil. 

“*Put the date first—that’s right; and the 
place—Epsom. Now write: ‘I am in great 
trouble and danger, and can not come home; 
my friend, Mr. Sheldrake, is the only man I can 
trust, and the only man who can save me. Put 
full faith and trust in him.—A.rrep,’” - 

Alfred, dazed and helpless, wrote the words, 
and Mr. Sheldrake took the paper and placed 
it in his pocket. 

“*T must get back to the ring now,” he said, 
with a friendly nod. ‘‘ You know where to find 
me when you want me.” 

With these words he turned away: the old 
man who had been watching him and Alfred 
tried to avoid him, but Mr. Sheldrake had left 
Alfred very suddenly, and the old man’s move- 
ments were not quick enough. Mr. Sheldrake’s 
sharp eyes lighted upon him instantly. 

‘* Hallo, Muzzy !” he exclaimed. ‘ What 
brings you here ?” 

“T came to see the race run,” said Mr, Mus- 
grave, standing before his employer in a submis- 
sive attitude. ‘‘It’s my favorite race, and I’ve 
not missed a year. I was at the first City and 
Suburban in 1851, when Elthiron won; and the 
next year, when Butterfly won; and the next, 
when Ethelbert ran a dead heat with Pancake, 
I lost a hatful of money over Pancake, at the 
very moment I thought I had made a fortune.” 

“Tr’s always the way, Muzzy. You're a reg- 
ular walking racing calendar! Did you back 
the winning horse this time, old man ?” 

“No, Sir; I had nothing on.” 

“*Found out the error of your ways, eh? 


Well, now the race is over, you can do a little 
business for me. You see that young fellow,” 
pointing to Alfred, who was walking away with 
hanging head. 
Mr. Musgrave shaded his eyes with his hand. 
“* My eyes are not so good as they used to be, 
but I fancy I know him.” 


“*Oh, you know him well enough. It's Al- 
fred, Lizzie’s young man.” 
‘*Ah, yes; to be sure, to be sure. I recog- 


nize him now.” 

“Keep your eye on him; watch him; don’t 
let him go out of your sight. I want to know 
what he’s up to, and where he is going to.” 

“*T suppose he'll go home to-night,” said Mr. 
Musgrave. 

*<T am not so sure of that; and if he doesn’t, 
you must see where he puts up, and keep near 
him. I may want him.” 

“For what ?” 

“‘What's that to you?” retorted Mr. Shel- 
drake. ‘‘Perhaps he owes me money, and I 
don’t intend that he shall give me the slip. Per- 
haps he’s lost on the race and can’t pay, and I 
want to do him a service.” 

‘* For the sake of his pretty sister,” suggested 
Mr. Musgrave, humbly. 

“You dog, you!” retorted Mr. Sheldrake, 
half angrily, half approvingly. ‘‘ Whatever it is, 
it’s my business, and not yours. Mind that, old 
man. If you don’t want to be turned off at a 
moment's notice, do as you are told, and ask no 
questions. And look here, old man. You know 
the Myrtle Inn? Well, inquire there the first 
thing in the morning for a note. I may have to 
write to you, to give you instructions. And if the 
place is handy, you can put up there to-night.” 

Mr. Musgrave nodded submissively, and crept 
away in the direction that Alfred had taken. 

‘*Mind,” said Mr. Sheldrake, overtaking him, 
“he’s not to see you, and not to know that you 
are watching him. You can drop a line to me 
to-night, telling me where he puts up. - Here’s 
a sov. to pay ex’s.” 

Although the old man took the sovereign in 
silence, his manner did not seem to please Mr. 
Sheldrake, who muttered, as he looked at the 
slouching figure creeping away: . 

“I'd give him-the sack if I could: but I must 
get things straight first. He knows too much. 


I'll square up the concern, and get rid of him this | 


year. I'll have all the books and vouchers moved 
from Ivy Cottage this very week.” 

While this scene was being enacted, Alfred 
pursued his sad way. His great desire was to 
escape from the crowd, among which probably, 
there were persons who were acquainted wit 
him. He must get to some place and among 
people where he could hide himself and would 
not be known. Mr. Sheldrake had rightly said 
that he dared not show his face at the office. 
‘To-morrow all would be discovered. It had been 
his unhappy fortune yesterday to receive an un- 
crossed check, payable to bearer, in settlement 
of a large account due to his employers. ‘This 
check he had cashed, and had used the proceeds 
in backing the horses of the false prophet upon 
whom he had placed all his hopes. ‘This was 
not the only money he had used; for some time 
he had pursued a system of falsifying the books 
of the firm, and of appropriating such payments 
as would be the least likely to be missed. Dis- 
covery was imminent every day, every hour. All 
this money had been lost in betting, and in vain- 
ly striving to recover what had gone before. 
Even in the midst of his despair he groaned to 
himself that he had done his best, that he had 
tried system after system, prophet after prophet, 
with the same result, and that ill fortune, and 
not he, was to blame. There was some special 
reason for each fresh loss—some special reason 
applicable to that case alone, and which could 
not by any exercise of forethought have been an- 
ticipated or avoided. It brought that smallest 
of consolation to him which consists in the re- 
flection that the same thing would have happened 
to any body else placed in his position; but it 
brought sharp stings also in the reflection that he 
might have known, or ought to have known, that 
such and such a thing might have been antici- 
pated, or suspected, or guessed, and the unfortu- 
nate result avoided. No consideration of this 
description, however, intruded itself in what had 
occurred to-day in his speculations on the City 
and Suburban race. Here was a prophet, whose 
name was known to every betting boy and man 
in the kingdom, who had actually named five 
horses as the winner of the race, and not one of 
these five horses came in among the first three. 
In the eyes of a reasonable being such a circum- 
stance would be sufficient to stamp this prophet 
as the veriest impostor and incapable that ever 
put pen to paper; and he might feel a natural 
indignation that such mischievous utterances 
should be openly allowed to lead weak men to 
acts of folly and crime. Even Alfred, never 
given to moralizing, caring only for himself, and 
not one jot for the public, cursed this false 
prophet as he staggered over the Downs, and 
gaye vent to weak imprecations against the man 
whose cruel prophecies had brought him to this 
stage of infamy and disgrace. 

What would they think at home? Would they 
guess the truth? What would Lizzie do? He 
thought mostly of her. If he could get to some 
new country with her, where they could com- 
mence a new life, what happiness it would be! 
If he could undo the past! In the midst of 
these repinings and vain repentances, the terrible 
thought intruded itself that there was no escape 
forhim. He had but five shillings in his pocket ; 
every article of jewelry he had been 
mortgaged to raise money to swell the fatal stak2 
he had played this day. The detectives would 
soon be after him. Could he disguise himself 
in any way so as to escape detection? His nerves 
were strung up to such a high pitch that the slight- 
est unexpected sound was sufficient to terrify him, 
and the roar from the distant race-course which 





proclaimed that another race had been decided 
was converted by his fears into the shouts of pur- 
suers on his track. He quickened his steps in- 
stinetively, preparing for flight, but the next mo- 
ment his reason returned, and he ascribed the 
shouts to their correct cause. Witlia faint smile 
on his lips, he turned his head in the direction 
of the cries, and as he turned he suddenly saw 
Mr. Musgrave slouching in his rear. The sight 
of the old man gave Alfred a shock, and the first 
thought which flashed through his mind was that 
the old man had been set to watch him. That 
this presumption was the correct one was due 
not to Alfred’s perspicacity, but to his fears. In 
his condition, every face that was familiar was a 
face to be suspected. Alfred cast furtive glances 
at the old man, who, having seen Alfred’s recog- 
nition of him, looked about listlessly in every di- 
rection but that in which Alfred was. He seemed 
to have come to the spot entirely by accident, and 
Alfred was partly thrown off his guard by the old 
man’smanner. ‘But I will make sure,” thought 
Alfred, and began to set traps, into which the old 
man unconsciously fell. Alfred slunk behind a 
hedge, which was not thick enough to hide him 
completely from sight, and remaining there for 
fully a quarter of an hour, watched and waited, 
and when he emerged into the open plain, the old 
man was still there, /ooking about him with ill- 
concealed listlessness. ‘‘ He is watching me,” 
thought Alfred, trembling in every limb. ‘‘ Who 
set him on? How can I escape?” He had no 
thought of addressing the old man to ascertain 
his purpose. No cordiality had grown between 
them during their acquaintanceship; Alfred 
knew that in some way Mr. Musgrave was con- 
nected in business with Mr. Sheldrake, and this 
circumstance was sufficient to convert the old 
man into a spy, if not into an enemy. Faint, 
despairing, and weary, Alfred stumbled on across 
the Downs, and stopped at a quietinn. The old 
man was ‘still on his track, Alfred called for 
brandy, and tried to eat; but the food almost 
choked him, and he put it aside, sick at heart, 
and drank more brandy. ‘‘Can you give mea 
sheet of paper and an envelope ?” he asked of the 
girl who served him. She gave him what he 
asked for, and pen and ink as well, and he sat 
down in the parlor, looking at the blank paper 
and trying to think. A voice at the bar roused 
him. It was Mr. Musgrave’s voice asking for re- 
freshments. For a moment Alfred thought of 
going boldly to the old man, and appealing to him, 
for Lizzie’s sake; but he dismissed the thought 
immediately. ‘‘It will be betraying myself,” he 
muttered; ‘“but I must let Lizzie know. How 
can I get a letter to her?” He went to the rear 
of the inn, and asked a hostler if he knew any 
one who was going to London that afternoon. 
Yes, the hostler said, a man from the yard was 
going to London by the next train, which would 
start in a quarter of an hour. The hostler point- 
ed out the man to Alfred. Returning to the par- 
lor, Alfred wrote : 


“T have been miserably unfortunate to-day, 
and I dare not come home. I don’t know where 
to turn for safety. At this very moment I am 
being watched by an enemy; you know him 
well, but I will not pain you by naming him. I 
have done you injury enough already, and I can 
never, never atone for it. All hope has left me, 
and I wish my miserable life were ended. I can 
only ask you to think kindly of me and to for- 
give me. If I did not love you, I should not be 
as unhappy asIam. Iam afraid to think of the 
future.—I send this by a stranger. I want you 
to get it to-night, and the post would not arrive 
in time. No one must know that you have 
heard from me. God knows what will happen 
tome. Ihave brought shame and disgrace upon 
all.—A.” 


Alfred inclosed and addressed the letter, and 
seeing the man going to the railway station, ran 
after him, and bargained with him to deliver the 
letter for four shillings, which was all the money 
he possessed. 

“ Don’t deceive me,” said Alfred, imploringly. 

“Do you take me for a thief?” was the surly 
answer. ‘The young woman shall have the 
letter allright. You look as if you’ve been back- 
ing the wrong horse, young fellow.” 

Alfred did not reply, and when the man was 
out of sight, walked to a quiet spot, and threw 
himself on the ground, waiting for night to hide 
himself and his despair from the sight of man. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
THE CLOUDS BRIGHTEN FOR LILY. 


Att unconscious of the terrible crisis that was 
occurring, Lily went about the house that day as 
blithe as a bird. Hier life seemed to be bright- 
ening, and the shadows that had hung over it ap- 
peared to be clearing away. She ran up and 
down the stairs, and in and out of the rooms, 
singing her old songs. She was in the happiest 
of moods, and her grandfather listened with a 
grateful heart to her fresh voice. He expressed 
his delight to Mrs, Podmore, who came down 
stairs with Pollypod, dressed for walking. Mrs. 
Podmore had a basket on her arm. 

“Lily is like her old self again, Mrs, Pod- 
more,” he said. 

“Bless her heart !” exclaimed Mrs. Podmore. 
“*Tt does one good to hear her. It’s an ill wind 
that blows riobody good, and the fire has done 
Lily the good turn of sending her here, where 
the air is fresher for her. Polly likes it too, 
don’t you ?” 

**Oh yes, mother,” answered the child. 

**So we've got to be thankful even for misfor- 
tune,” said Mrs. Podmore, with a half sigh. 
“Tt was a hard blow for Jim, though, was that 
fire. It'll take us a long time to get over it.” 

“© How much worse it would have been,” said 


old Wheels, ‘‘if some of us had been hurt and 


burned, instead of our clothes and sticks of fur~ 
niture!” 

‘* Ah, yes, indeed, Mr. Wheels. 
right wicked to grumble, after all. But I never 
shall forget it, never! I shall remember Jim 
carrying Polly and me down the rope to my dy- 
ing day. Jim’s never been himself since then, 
Mr. Wheels. I wish he was any thing but what 
he is, and that he could get a living in a reason- 
able way, where he wouldn’t be worked to death 
as he's being worked now. It ain’t fair to flesh 
and blood, and flesh and blood can’t stand it. 
Dear, dear! here I am grumbling again! I 
don’t know what’s come overme! We're going 
to town, Polly and me, to get one or two little 
things. We sha'n’t be home till night. Can I 
do any thing in town for you, Mr. Wheels ?” 

“*No, thank you.” 

A silence ensued, caused by Lily commencing 
. verse of a favorite song, which they paused to 

ear. 

“*She sings like a bird,” said Mrs. Podmore; 
and added, with a meaning smile, “but there's 
something else besides fresh air to account for 
her light-heartedness. Here’s Mr. Felix him- 
self to bear me out in what I say.” 

“‘And what is that, Mrs. Podmore ?” asked 
Felix, who entered as she spoke, and heard her 
last words. 

‘Ah, that’s a little secret between me and 
Mr. Wheels,” replied Mrs. Podmore, with an- 
other smile of much meaning, intended especial- 
ly for the old man; ‘but I’ve got Jim’s dinner 
in the basket, and I must go and give it to him.” 

‘*There’s another thing to be thankful for, 
Mrs. Podmore,” said old Wheels. ‘‘ Your hus- 
band hasn’t so far to go home when his work’s 
done as he had when we lived in Soho. You 
see how lucky the fire was, after all, to bring 
you here to live, so near to the station where 
your husband works.” 

‘¢ Well, we know who we've got to thank for 
it,” replied Mrs. Podmore, with an affectionate 
look at Felix; ‘‘ don’t we, Polly ?” 

And with other grateful words the mother and 
child left the house. 

**You have come early to-day, Felix,” said 
old Wheels; ‘has any particular business 
brought you?” 

Felix, looking both happy and anxious, an- 
swered : 

‘*Yes, Sir, one or two very particular things. 
First, a stroke of good fortune. Through the 
influence of my friend Charles, of whom I have 
spoken to you, I am appointed London corre- 
spondent to a leading colonial newspaper. By 
his advice I sent an initial letter—in my best 
style, of course, a regular trap for them,” added 
Felix, with a light laugh—‘‘and the result is 
that I have obtained the appointment. It adds 
a hundred pounds a year to my income, and the 
labor really is very light.” 

‘‘That is good news indeed,” said old Wheels, 
rubbing his hands ; ‘‘I congratulate you heartily 
on it.” 

‘*T am becoming quite an important person,” 
said Felix, with comic seriousness, ‘‘from a 
worldly point of view. But there are other 
matters I wish to tell you of. I have spoken to 
you of my father’s housekeeper—” 

‘“‘Martha Day?” interposed old Wheels. 
“Yes,” 

“*She has left my father’s service suddenly. 
I do not think I have told you that Lizzie, Al. 
fred’s sweetheart, is Martha Day’s niece.” 

“*No ; this is the first time I have heard it.” 

“It was a matter of no great importance for 
you to know; but now that Martha has left my 
father’s house, and may be more nearly connect- 
ed with me, it is right that you should be ac- 
quainted with every thing that concerns me. 
Martha is with Lizzie at the present moment at 
Mr. Musgrave’s house. And, interrupting my- 
self here, it seems strange to me that you and 
Mr. Musgrave should never have met.” 

“*Tt is strange,” said old Wheels, after a little 
pondering; ‘‘and now that you speak of it, it 
comes to my mind that, on every occasion when 
we were expected in the natural course of things 
to meet, sudden business has called Mr. Mus- 
grave away. You are not acquainted with any 
reasons why he should avoid me?” 

‘“*No; I know of none.” 

“He is eccentric, perhaps; disinclined to 
make new acquaintances. Some men are so.” 

*«He is exceedingly fond of Lily,” observed 
Felix. 

‘<That makes it all the more strange,” said 
old Wheels, with a thoughtful air; ‘‘and yet I 
should not say that. The child would win her 
way to any heart. It speaks well for him; I 
am very glad to hear it. Exceedingly fond of 
Lily, you say!” He repeated these words, as if 
he wished to make some obscure thing clear to 
his understanding. 

**T think he shows more tenderness toward 
her than toward his adopted daughter. It seems 
to me as if he feels that he can not be consid- 
erate enough of her. That is Lily singing, is it 
not?” 

“*Yes, the dear child! She is more cheerful 
than she has been for a long time past.” 

Felix listened, with a pleased expression on 
his face, and the old man watched his attitude 
and manner with a curious mingling of hope 
and anxiety. Presently Felix resumed: 

“‘T am doing nothing but flying off at tan- 
gents, and I have so much so say. About Mr. 
Musgrave: he and I have had confidential busi- 
ness together lately—business, I hope, which will 
turn out well.” 3 

“Profitable ?” 

‘© Well, not in the common sense of the word— 
that is, it will not put money in my pocket ; but 
it will do something better, perhaps. You will 
hear of it, I dare say, some day. Now about 
Martha Day. Hers is a strange story. She has 
liyed-all her womanly life with my father as his 
housekeeper, and, ontyoPher savings brought 
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Lizzie up, given her a tolerable education, and 
supplied her with money. My father, it ap- 
pears, knew nothing of this; he supposed that 
Martha had no family ties. Lately, however, 
he has discovered her connection with Lizzie, 
and has discovered something else also. Liz- 
zie, it appears, is not Martha's niece; she is her 
daughter. ‘The story. that Martha tells of an 
early marriage, and of being deserted by her 
husband, who enlisted and died in India, my 
father refuses to believe. He insisted that Mar- 
tha should promise not to see Lizzie any more, 
and Martha indignantly left his service. She 
has been with him for a great many years, and 
she says that it suited her, that she was fit for 
nothing else, and that it supplied her with means 
to pay for Lizzie’s early training. What mem- 
ories, what fears, or what fanciful idea that Liz- 
zie’s future would be happier if she were brought 
up in the belief that Martha was her aunt in- 
stead of her mother, neither you nor I can 
guess. The web of the simplest life seems to 
me to be made up of tangled skeins, and one of 
the highest duties of life consists in kindly judg- 
ment of each other. Martha's life has been one 
of sacrifice, and what joy and comfort she has 
experienced in it have come from this girl, for 
whom I have a great esteem.” 

““T too, Felix ; Lizzie is a good girl.” 

“Tt sounds strange that so simple a circum- 
stance should induce my father to part with a 
woman who must have been wonderfully useful 
to him; but I think I am to blame for the sev- 
erance of that connection.” 

“In what way?” 

“‘My father knows of my movements, so 
Martha tells me; knows of my friendship for 
you and your grandchildren, and knows of the 
tie which binds Alfred to Lizzie. It is in some 
way to punish me that he has provoked this 
breach; but, indeed, it 1s no punishment to 
me, for I believe and hope that it will turn out 
for the good of all of us.” 

“Ts there no hope of a reconciliation with 
your father, Felix ?” 

“None, Sir,” replied Felix, firmly ; ‘‘ our na- 
tures are too wide apart. We shall never meet 
again: both he and I are too steadfast to our 
beliefs, and these are as the north and the south 
poles. It is wonderful by what roads men ar- 
rive at totally different estimates of things, and 
of the best things of life. My father will judge 
me harshly, perhaps, all the days of his life; but 
he is my father, and it will best become me to 
be silent as to his judgments and motives. I 
am but a young man, but it seems to me that 
my life is clear before me. I do not aspire to 
riches. I have one great hope, and if that is 
fulfilled, I shall be content to work with others 
of the world’s workers, satisfied with moderate 
competence, proud if the track in which I work 
will enable me to leave a mark for good behind 
me. I have flown off at a tangent again, and 
Must come back to Martha. Looking upon 
myself as the cause of her misfortunes, I pur- 
pose to set up some sort of a home, in which 
she can live in the same capacity as she has 
one in my father’s house.” 

“‘ What does she say to your plan, Felix?” 

“She is delighted with it; but she will say 
hothing decisive until after she has talked to 

izzie about it, and till after the result of my 
visit here to-day is ascertained. Acting upon 
my advice, Martha is telling Lizzie the secret 
which she has kept all her life, and Lizzie prob- 
ably knows by this time that she has a mother. 
Now, Sir, I come to my one great hope. My 
Position seems to justify me in doing so, and I 
have waited until now, when not only that seems 
to be in some way assured, but when another 
Matter which has caused you and Lily much 
anxiety—I refer to Alfred’s connection with Mr. 
Sheldrake—looks less hopeless than it has done 
for some time past. If you guess what it is I 
&m about to say, will you give me permission to 
Speak more plainly ?” 

‘Speak, my dear lad,” said old Wheels, trem- 
bling with eagerness. 

“*Tt is about Lily—” 

But the old man rose suddenly, and in a tone 
of deep agitation said, 

‘*One moment, Felix.” 

_ it was joy at the prospect of his darling’s hap- 
Piness that compelled him to rise. He stood 
with averted head, silent for many moments; 
then turned, and said, with the tears running 
down his face, 

“*Go on, Felix; go on, my dear boy.” 

“T love Lily, Sir, and I ask your permission 
to tell her, and to ask her to be my wife.” 

Old Wheels grasped Felix’s hand. 

“God bless you, my dear lad!” he. almost 
sobbed. ‘‘ These are tears of joy that you see. 
How I have prayed for this! But I feared that 
some scruple of just feeling—some motive of 
honor and tenderness, for which I should not 
have esteemed you less, Felix; no, not one whit 
—I feared that something of this sort might have 
prevented you from speaking. The sad day that 
we met is the happiest of my life. God bless 
you, Felix! Go to my darling; go to her, and 
then come down to me together, that I may see 
my dearest desire accomplished.” 

Lily, very busy setting things to rights in the 
house, and very happy in her work, did not know 
that Felix had come until he stood close to her. 
She gave a little cry of surprise and pleasure, 
and then, seeing something in his face that she 
had never seen before, stood for an instant pale 
and trembling. But her heart was animated by 
the dawn of a tender hope. His nature was too 
earnest to dally at such a time. He held out 
his hand, and retaining hers, said, 

“Thave come straight from grandfather, Lily.” 

And then paused, 2s earnest lovers do who are 
about to play their great stake. . She stood silent, 
her hand in his, waiting for him to speak. 

**T have been telling him of some good fortune 
that has befallen me. I have obtained another 
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London correspondenceship for a colonial paper, 
and I am growing rich. My income is quite 
three hundred pounds, and there is a fair pros- 
pect before me. I have schemes in my head. 
One of these fine days I may put the finishing 
lines to a book, and by good luck I may find a 
publisher who will publish it; or to a play, and 
by good luck I may find a manager who will pro- 
duce it. Whichever it is may be successful, and 
another hundred pounds may come in my purse, 
If I do not do either, or if Iam unsuccessful in the 
doing, my position is good enough, and I shall 
be happy and satisfied, even if it does not im- 
prove very much. But I want a home—a help- 
mate. And there is but one woman in the world 
who can be to me what my heart yearns for. 
Lily!” He had released her hand, and she stood 
before him with,drooping head; the sun was 
shining behind the bright clouds. ‘‘ Will you be 
my wife?” 

Whether he took her into his arms or whether 
she crept into them neither knew; but she was 
there, with her head on his breast, and with such 
joy in her heart as seemed to make life too happy. 
A long silence followed, a silence that was like a 
prayer; their feelings were too deep for words, 
and when, after a long, long dream, they spoke, 
their voices were tremulous. 

“ Are you glad, Lily ?” 

She nestled closer to him. 

“Lily, my dear, I devote my life to your hap- 

iness.”” 

“And I to yours, Felix.” 
words softly and solemnly. 

“*So I have two objects in my life, and these 
will be sufficient—my wife and my work.” 

He repeated the words ‘‘My wife!” tenderly. 
She raised her bright face to his. 

“* And I have but one.” 

“That is—” 

“Felix.” 

His pulses were charged with grateful music 
as he stooped and kissed her. 

“‘Love and Labor would not be a bad motto, 
Lily, or a bad title for my book or play. Let 
us go down to grandfather.” 


She spoke the 


‘©You perceive, Sir,” said Felix to old Wheels 
& quarter of an hour afterward, ‘‘what my 
scheming has come to. The first time I saw 
Lily I thought to myself, There is my wife, and 
I schemed for the result. I have acted my part 
very well, I think. Now will you still dispute 
my proposition that every action in our lives is 
dictated by selfishness ?” 

Felix and Lily were sitting hand in hand. 

*T am too happy, Felix,” replied old Wheels, 
“to dispute any thing with you; you must have 
your own way. I have no doubt that Lily has 
made up her mind—as I have made up mine— 
that you are as heartless and selfish as it is pos- 
sible for man to be.” 

But a little while after that Lily and Felix 
were speaking together more seriously. In the 
suddenness of her happiness, Lily had lost sight 
for a time of Alfred’s troubles. Now they re- 
curred to her, and brought with them the image 
of Mr. Sheldrake and the memory of his threats. 
Felix saw the change that came over her, and 
guessed the cause. 

‘*You are thinking of Alfred,” he said. ‘‘ To- 
night, when he comes home, we will take him 
into our confidence, and coax him to confide 
freely in us. I know your love for him, Lily, 
and you know, my dear, that nothing that is in 
my power shall be left undone to release him 
from his anxieties.” 

Then, without being asked, Lily told Felix all 
that had passed between her and Mr. Sheldrake : 
she told him first of Mr. Sheldrake’s confession 
of love for her, and how it terrified her; and 
then, going back, she told him of their meeting 
in Bushey Park, and of her seeing Lizzie for the 
first time on that day; of the story of Mr. Shel- 
drake’s goodness that Alfred had related to her 
(Felix smiled gravely at this); of the persistent 
manner in which Mr. Sheldrake had impressed 
upon her that it was for her sake, and for her 
sake only, he was her brother’s friend; of Mr. 
Sheldrake forcing a partnership upon her on that 
day, suggesting that they should enter into a 
compact to work together for Alfred's good ; and 
of his saying that when Alfred was safely through 
his troubles, he would haye no one but Lily to 
thank for his release. 

“But since that day,” continued Lily, “‘ Alfred 
has been getting into deeper and deeper trouble, 
until a time came—only a little while ago, Felix 
—when I was afraid to think of what might oc- 
cur to him—and to me,” she added, in a dreamy 
tone. A moment after she had uttered the words 
a shudder came over her. Felix took her in his 
arms, and she clung to him for protection. 

“«T feel happy and safe with you, Felix.” 

“J understand your feelings toward Alfred, 
my dear,” said Felix, encouragingly; ‘but I 
must have my treasure grow strong, and I must 
strive to wean her from her dreamy fancies. I 
shall watch my sensitive flower very jealously, 
and she must trust to my judgment wholly. 
You have doubts! Why, Ihave had them! and 
for a long time have been afraid to speak. So 
you see, little weakling, that I, strong as I am, 
have shared some of your anxieties with you. I 
saw you on the day you went to Hampton Court 
with Alfred.” 

“You, Felix!” 

“Yes, my dear; I was there, watching over 
you even then, although I had not the right to 
do so that I have now.” 

“And you would not come to me and speak 
to me, Felix!” 

“Dearest! I saw that you were happy, and I 
felt that I might have been the cause of disturb- 
ance, of which Mr. Sheldrake probably would 
have been glad to avail himself. So I kept my- 
self in the background.” 

“*And suffered,” she said, wistfully and tender- 
ly; ‘‘for you loved me then, Felix; I know it.” 


“Yes, darling, I loved you then. But love 
often shows itself in self-sacrifice.” 

She paused for a little while before she spoke 
again. ‘*You said once, Felix, that there is a 
higher attribute than love—duty !” 

“* How do you know I said that, Lily ?” 

“Grandfather told me. Do you believe that 
duty is a higher quality than love? That sup- 
posing these two stand before us, duty on one 
side, love on the other, duty should be followed 
and love put aside?” 

“Can you not take your answer, Lily, from 
what I hinted to you on the night you came from 
the theatre ? Duty should be followed first: 
much that is bitter in life it makes sweet. But 
when love and duty clash, we should examine 
ourselves strictly, sternly perhaps, out of justice 
for others—” 

“* As you did, Felix,” she interrupted, in lov- 
ing tones, “‘ when you restrained yourself from 
telling me your feelings until to-day. Ah, I 
know! Love has made me wise. We will 
not talk of this any more now: we shall have 
plenty of time by-and-by. How I have thought 
ore every word you said to me that night, Fe- 

fix !” 

“* Every word, Lily!” 

““Yes, every word; you made me very happy.” 

“Darling! But you could not repeat to me 
what I said.” 

**One part I could.” 

“T am listening.” 

“You said, It is the dearest privilege of affec- 
tion to share the troubles of those we love. If 
I were married (you said), the first consoling 
thought that would arise to my mind, should 
misfortune overtake me, would be, ‘ Thank God, 
I have one at home who will sympathize with 
me, and by her sympathy console me!’” She 
paused a while, and said, ‘‘ This privilege is mine 
now, and love and duty can go together.” 

In this way she poured out her full heart to 
him. His duties called him away in the after- 
noon, and he left her, saying he would run down 
in the night, at about ten o'clock, for an hour. 

‘*We will wait supper for you, Felix,” said 
old Wheels. 

Felix went his way to town, the happiest of 
the happy. 


[To BE CONTINUED.} 





THE GREAT PANJINE. 


if hse man of common-sense had nothing in the 
world but his common-sense, 

Common-sense is a desirable property; but in 
the raw it is not edible, and our man was hungry. 

Hunger is the hint by which nature drives men 
to work. Therefore the man of common-sense 
went to work. But when he had earned a little 
money he fancied that his talents were lying idle, 
and concluded to travel; and in the course of 
events he came to the palace of the great Pan- 
jine, and found every body in trouble. 

For when the Panjine’s only daughter was 
born he summoned all the wise men of his court 
and commanded them to study out and make a 
full report to him of all the accidents, diseases, 
and dangers common to children. What is the 
use, you see, of being the great Panjine, if one’s 
daughter is to be treated like any other child ? 

On a certain day the wise men presented their 
reports. Number One had the true and melan- 
choly account of all the children who had tum- 
bled out of windows. 

The great Panjine immediately ordered that 
there should be a man in waiting at every win- 
dow in the palace, whose sole business should be 
to take care that the little Panjine did not fall out, 

Number Two related how numbers had been 
seriously injured by falling over in chairs, 

The great Panjine ordered that an attendant 
should always stand ready to hold fast the chairs 
in which the little Panjine should climb. 

Number Three described dreadful accidents by 
fire. 

‘The great Panjine sat horror-stricken, and for 
a moment thought seriously of abolishing fires 
altogether ; but as that was manifestly impossi- 
ble, he selected a corps of attendants whose sole 
business it should be to watch day and night, 
and save the little Panjine from catching fire or 
being scalded. 

Number Four had ready a pleasing list of the 
diseases that result from imprudent eating. 

The great Panjine sent for three doctors, who 
should examine and consult over every meal, 
and pronounce it perfectly healthy before the lit- 
tle Panjine could touch it. 

Number Five showed a catalogue of children 
injured by falls from wagons and horses, or hurt 
in the gymnasium or at various childish plays. 

““These,” said the great Panjine, ‘‘ were the 
result of carelessness. There shall be no care- 
lessness with the little Panjine ;” and he ordered 
a horse attendant, a boat attendant, a gymnasium 


attendant, and so on, one for every childish‘ 


game, to watch the little Panjine every instant. 
Number Six showed the miserable conse- 
quences of draughts. 
The great Panjine at once abolished draughts 
throughout the kingdom. 


Number Seven followed with a list of conta-_ 


gious diseases. 

The great Panjine appointed a guard of three 
more learned doctors, who were never to lose 
sight of the little Panjine, and to keep at proper 
distance every body guilty of any thing conta- 


ious. 
. Number Eight read pitiful accounts of ill-used 
children. 

The great Panjine ordained that the little Pan- 
jine should always be kept happy by three ladies 
of great wit and amiability, who should amuse, 
and three’ men -of. wonderful inventive genius, 
who should do nothing but invent new toys and 
games for her use. me 

Number Nine treated of education. 


—————————— 


The great Panjine appointed six teachers. 

Number Ten hinted at the dangers of over- 
study. 

The great Panjine ordered six monitors to 
keep the teachers in check, and make sure that 
the little Panjine’s lessons should always be per- 
fectly agreeable to her. 

Surrounded by these precautions, with guards, 
attendants, doctors, teachers, inventors, on ey- 
ery side, whose sole object was to keep her safe, 
well, and happy, and make her wise, could the 
little Panjine be other than a world’s wonaer of 
happiness, health, grace, and virtue? And yet 
never was there a more unhappy princess. Con- 
tinually fretting and dissatisfied, awkward, sick- 
ly, stupid, helpless—a torment to herself and 
those around her—she was forever wishing to 
die, while the great Panjine in despair offered 
vast rewards to any one who would cure the 
princess of her melancholy and ill health. 

All this was poured into the ears of the man 
of common-sense, and every one he met had 
something new to tell about the endless vagaries 
and troubles of the little Panjine. The man of 
common-sense reflected. As the first result of 
his meditations, he hired a small dwelling close 
by the palace, and hung out a sign representing 
himself as a teacher of drawing by a new method. 
As the second, he procured a small spaniel, and 
after binding it in every conceivable way, so that 
it could by no possibility stir an inch, laid it near 
his threshold, where it eould not fail to attract 
attention. 

After a time students came to the man of 
common-sense, curious to learn his new method; 
but, alas! it was soon discovered that those who 
knew nothing had not advanced a step, and those 
who already knew something had lost what little 
knowledge and confidence they possessed. Ina 
rage, they went to the Panjine to complain of the 
stranger who had cheated them out of their mon- 
ey, taking care to add that he also offended hu- 
manity by his cruelty in constantly keeping a 
small spaniel bound and moaning at his door, in 
spite of all remonstrances. 

On hearing this the Panjine sent for the man 
of common-sense, and demanded the reasons for 
his singular behavior. 

“Your Panjineship,” replied the man of com- 
mon-sense, ‘‘I did but follow that system of ed- 
ucation with your subjects that you have pur- 
sued with the little Panjine, supposing that I 
could not go wrong in imitating such an illus- 
trious example. Common children must learn 
the art of living, as common students do the art 
of drawing, by a series of experiments, discoveries, 
and inventions that keep every nerve and muscle 
and sense and thought in active exercise, and 
at the cost of many such failures as bumps, tum- 
bles, tears, sulks, indigestions, disappointments, 
and the like. You avoid the possibility of these 
troubles and pains by having every operation 
performed for her, by gratifying every wish, by 
consecrating to her existence all the energy and 
the mental power of various other existences. 
Fired by your sublime example, I likewise de- 
vote my energy and experience, your Panjine- 
ship, to my pupils. I ask myself, What pre- 
vents perfect success in drawing? Why, the 
mistakes of the artist. I therefore explain to 
my pupils that they shall never make mistakes— 
that they shall be impossible, as I myself will 
hold the hand of each student, and direct every 
movement for him. " My students declare that 
they learn nothing, and have lost all power over 
their hands, while the little Panjine, for whom 
you are constantly making happiness, is unhap- 
py. ‘There are critics who declare that true 
pleasure or true success must grow as a rose 
does; that as the seed must first die, so some 
ease and comfort and self-will must be sacri- 
ficed; that as the rose grows day by day by 
operations of its own within itself, so must a 
child’s happiness and health ; and that the little 
Panjine has not been permitted to be a rose, but 
has been forced to live like a sponge, through 
which filters all that affection and wit can in- 
vent, leaving no trace behind. I preferred to 
listen to your Panjineship’s example rather than 
the fault-finding of these critics. For the dog, 
your Panjineship, I am still following your tran- 
scendent example. Lest the little Panjine should 
come to some harm, she is never allowed to ram- 
ble where she pleases—climb, run, frolic, play, 
as she likes. Her muscles, her senses, her in- 
ventive faculties, her thinking powers, all are 
tied up fast, and made of no use by the nurses, 
teachers, guards, doctors, attendants, that fol- 
low her every where like her shadow, and inter- 
fere constantly to do the work her own facul- 


‘ties were intended to perform. This unnatural 


cramp of all her powers makes her fretful, rest- 
less, and miserable, as his bonds do my dog. 
But what would you have? I love my dog; 
and just as the little Panjine might bruise or 
burn herself, or fall down, or be disappointed, or 
cry, so my dog might get into a fight with a 
larger dog, or be scratched by cat, or lost, or 
drowned, or poisoned, or taught bad tricks, or 
infected with the mange, ifI let him loose. And 
I think there is no one who will say that the rea- 
soning and the treatment that are good enough for 
a great princess are not good enough for a dog.” 

Here the man of common-sense paused and 
looked about him. The great Panjine smiled 
in spite of himself. . 

“¢Papa,” said the little Panjine, ‘send all the 
others away, and keep this man.” 

But all the courtiers whispered under their 
breath, “Oh, of course! as if any of us couldn’t 
have told him that! But then a stranger must 
always come from some foreign country to teach 
us how to read the alphabet.” 

But the man of common-sense ‘only smiled— 
and I wish I had his gift; for it is one thing to 
find out a matter, quite another to make others 
see it. Phere are many Panjines who will read 
te tale and yet never now itwas written for 
them. 
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OLD MILL AT TY CROSS, NORTH 
WALES. 


TYNHIS pretty little picture is one of three ex- 

hibited by Mr. J, Orrock in last year’s Roy- 
al Academy E: ion, at London. Leaving 
our readers to criticise the picture, let us say a 














































































OLD MILL AT TY CROSS, NORTH WALES. 


word about windmills, Mr. Orrock’s, be it ob- 
seryed, is an old mill, for nobody ever sees a new 
windmill nowadays. The simple fact is that 
®olus is too independent a servant to suit mod- 
ern task-masters. When he goes to sleep no 
corn can be ground. ‘The modern miller (he is 
generally neither jovial nor flour-bedusted in 


this degenerate age, but an anxious gentleman 
in conventional clothing)—the modern miller 
prefers an obedient slave like steam, which is al- 
ways ready to do his bidding. But what an 
artistic loss it will be when all the ramshackle 
old windmills are cleared away! ‘The white re- 
volving sails formed such a pleasing feature in 
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ALTAR FOR BURNING THE SACRIFICIAL BULLOCK, TEMPLE OF HEAVEN, PEKENa-{Ssp 


the rural landscape, and then they always set 
us a-thinking of Don Quixote and his immortal 
tilt. As soon as the British windmills are abol- 
ished the artist will have to emigrate to Holland, 
and take up his abode in some such town ‘as 
Dordrecht, where windmills are as. plentiful as 
tall chimneys are at Wigan or Preston. 
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is on the north side of the city. It contains 
shrines to the Spirits of Mountains and Seas. 
There are tablets placed in these shrines to five 
mountains in China, and to others in Manchooria 
and Tartary, also tablets to four seas and four 
lakes. The Altar to the Sun is on the east side 
of Pekin. The ceremony here is at the vernal 
equinox. The altar is surrounded, like the oth- 
ers, by a grove of trees. No companions are 
placed on the altar to share in the sacrifices with 
the sun. The ceremony at the Altar of the 
Moon takes place at the autumnal equinox. In 
conjunction with the moon there are the tablets 
of the seven stars of the Great Bear, the five 
planets—the later discoveries in the planetary 
sphere have not yet reached Pekin—the twenty- 
eight constellations, and other deifications in the 
stellar region. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. G. W. H.—Trim your black alpaca suit with 
bias bands of the same and side pleatings. 

F. H. L.—A sage green, olive, or blue-gray poplin or 
cashmere, made with a redingote and kilt-pleated skirt, 
would be stylish and not very expensive for the present 
Beason. 

Anoxyiz.—A black silk suit is not too old for a girl 
of nineteen, and would be very appropriate for the in- 
termediate season, Read answer above to “F. H. L.” 

Vinatnta.—The Bazar Book of Decorum is a good 
authority on matters of etiquette. 

Mary C.—Your sample is merino;’ cashmere is 
twilled on one side only. Make a skirt of the farm- 
er’s satin, trim it with cashmere pleatings, and then 
have a cashmere polonaise trimmed with yak lace. 

Inquirer.—For hints about your spring suit—for 
which we advise beaver mohair—consult New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. It is soon to make 
a white dress, Fine thin French nansook would snit 
your complexion, also the bishop's lawn, which is less 
expensive. Get pleated organdy, footing, and lace 
frills for your neck and wrists. China crape ties look 
well with a row of Malines or Valenciennes lace on the 
pointed ends headed by some transferred needle-work. 
Get China crape and twilled silk neck-ties already cut 
Dias and hemmed. White, salmon, rose, and French 
blue are your shades. Linen batiste will wash. 

M. W. S. W.—Only a few unsalable colors can now 
be had in Irish poplin at the prices quoted for the 
Christmas holidays. Two dollars is now the price of 
stylish colors. It is the usual width of silk. Fifteen 
yards will not make a basque, over-skirt, and Jower 
skirt. 

Inrrtars.—Your brocade should be made up in a 
polonaise with ruffled skirt. If jauntily made, it will 
be very pretty for a young girl. 

Oxy Sussoriwer.—Your beautiful chéné silk will be 
very stylish if made short and worn with a brown silk 
sleeveless jacket, brown sash, and two skirts trimmed 
with folds and piping, or else alternate kilt pleats of 
brown and the dress silk. Consult New York Fash- 
fons of Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. A little borax in tepid 
water will give black lace sufficient dressing, and re- 
store its blackness, 

D. W. A.—Read reply just given to “Old Subscriber.” 

M. L. B.—An entire dress of white alpaca would look 
best for your graduating dress, and would also answer 
for the reception. Invite your relatives who send you 
to school to attend the party. 

Li11an.—Girls of fourteen should wear their hair in 
two long plaited tresses, as this promotes its growth 
and happens to be the fashion. Wear the Renaissance 
costume illustrated in Bazar No. 10, Vol. V. 

¥F. L. M.—Your letter is one of several we have re- 
ceived on the same subject from shoe-makers in Ohio. 
Shoes shaped like the model you sent are not worn 
here, and if they were, the Bazar would not commend 
such instruments of torture. Low broad heels are the 
style here; high tapering French heels are out of use. 

J.J, A.—As we have said repeatedly, we can not give 
addresses in this column. 

Exaa M. G.—For the costumes you want, read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. 

E. M. T.—The Highland suit is appropriate for your 
boy of two years, It is illustrated in Bazar No. 39, 
Vol. V., and the cut paper pattern will be mailed you 
at this office on receipt of twenty-five cents. 

Jennie Der.—Use the Double-breasted Redingote 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V. 

Fanniz.—Make your gray linen suit by a description 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. Trim 
with bias bands of blue linen, and make a blue linen 
sleeveless jacket to wear with it. 





CAMEOS 

Tnx bitterest enemies of jewelry and gems have 
never been able to reason themselves into the belief 
that Cameos are not works of art, but only “gauds” 
and “trinkets.” The fine Cameo tells its own story, 
and, in the words of Emerson, is “its own excuse for 
being.” The ancients, with whom in all things the 
human predominated, esteemed the Cameo and the In- 
taglio more than any gem of the mine or the ocean, not 
only because it was absolutely a work of human genius 
and skill, but also because it was a representation of 
human interests, feelings, or passions, whether in the 
persons of mortal actors, or of the deities of Olympus. 
‘The antique Cameos, when they are not the portraits 
of great men or the idealized images of the gods, inva- 
riably represent scenes and emotions of human life. 
‘These were wrought out with a patient accuracy and 
power, of which the microscope alone can afford us 
any fair idea. How were they made without its help? 
‘The modern Cameos, of which Messrs. Strann & Mar- 
ous, 22 John St. (up stairs), possess unquestionably the 
best collection to be seen in this city, have been wrought 
with this aid, and yet they are certainly not superior 
to the antiques in the delicacy and precision of their 
finish, or the variety and force of expression which dis- 
tinguish them.—{Com.] 











Frrreen T0 Twenty Dortars Savep.—Any one wish- 
ing a first-class sewing-machine can save from fifteen 
to twenty dollars by the-simple strategy of choosing 
a Wilson Improved Under-Feed Machine, one of the 
most perfect and capable machines ever invented. It 
has eyery yaluable improvement that can be named, 
and, as all its friends know, works with equal facility 
in all classes of work and on all kinds of goods. It is 
sold for the people’s own price, and its proprietors do 
not belong to any combination organized for the pur- 

ose of keeping sewing-machines up to fancy rioen. 

lesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all oth- 

er cities in the United States. The company want 
agents in country towns.—[Com.] 





the means of the newly in- 


Corytxe Wurrn.—B' 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the applement with the greatest ease. This 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
E ARE NOW OPENING 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


Ladies’ Costumes and Wrappings 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR, 


CONSISTING ENTIRELY OF 


IMPORTED GOODS. 


The stock will be VERY EXTENSIVE, embracin; 
8 much larger variety than at any previous time, an 
will be made up from the 


NEWEST & MOST FASHIONABLE MATERIALS, 

Our arrangements are such as to exhibit 

THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
at all times during the season, and on terms THE MosT 
FAVORABLE. 

An examination of our stock is solicited. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
391 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


HAIR!!! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Between 4ra and Great Jonrs Sts, 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
Import and manufacture their own Goods, and Rrra. 
THEM AT WHOLESALE Prices, 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 





quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 

18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - ~- $500 
Do.22 do. do. 4 do, do. = - - 600 
Do.2% do. do 4 do do. 8.00 
Do.82 do. do. 4 do do. - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Tong sings Curls, natural Curly— 
inch, $200, 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 23d Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods sent C. 0, D. by express, charges prepaid, 
on recel t of color and money in registered letters or 
. O. Order. 


Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., 





HEMSTITCHING ATTACHMENT. 
Price $200. Sent C.0.D. Address, giving name of 
machine, JOHN H. WILLSON, 91 Liberty Be N.Y. 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


‘Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 
have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to 
carry them, look just as good as new. It will not rub 
off or smut when wet, ftens the leather. 

No yon will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale every where, 
F. BROWN & Co., Boston. 


MADAME FOY'S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


A, For Health, Comfort, and Style, 
\\ 3s acknowledged THE BEST 
= |] ARTICLE of the kind ever 
Le made. Numerous Testimo- 
fl nials in its favor are being re- 

ceived from all parts of the United 


States. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New. Haven, Conn. 
Anvoup & Bannixo, New York; 
D.B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, Agents. 


Important to Ladies.—through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable Avia 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 





the United States, especially to those who. pEboor them- 


selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
ihe heart of every woman who reads this, Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on recip of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

$43 Broadway, New York. 


SEND FOR 


NUNC ULI 


a aS aoe eS 


c EIGHTH AVENUE, N.’Y. 





20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 
m_can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 

of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered oon any newsdealer, Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. Address 
ENS. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Avenue, New York, 





LADIES’ TROUSSEAU “B” 


FOR $200. 


6 Muslin Chemises. 
6 Linen Fie 
1 Bridal Set (8 pieces) 












6 Pairs Muslin Drawers. @ 12 00 
6 “ Linen aa) -@ 275... 1650 
3 Plain Cotton Skirts. -@ 22... 615 
3 Tucked “ sO -@ 300... 900 
8 Muslin Night Dresses. -@ 450... 1350 
3 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses..@ 5 00... 15 00 





3 Embr'd cs us ie 
2 Flannel Skirts. 


2 Corset Covers 
5 eH “ 










2 Dressing Sacques....... 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre, 


1 @: ©a6 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent by ex- 
press, C.O.D, Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Directions for self- 
measurement, together with list of articles in Trous- 
seau “A,” for $150, and “C,” for $250, sent by mail if 
desired. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 

‘Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORK, ~ Broadway, cor. Grand St. 
Grand St. cor. Chrystie St. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N.Y. 


SPRING AND SUMMER-DRESS GOODS, 
&., &., &e. 

We are offering the finest stock in the city of 
STRIPED, FIGURED, AND PLAIN BATISTE, 
STRIPED AND FIGURED GAZE CHAMBRAIS, 
PLAIN AND STRIPED ALGERINES, GRENA- 

DINES, 

PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES AND LAWNS, 
INDIA AND FRENCH SERGES, 

FANCY COLORED SILKS, 

FANCY, PLAIN, AND SERGE FOULARDS, 
PLAIN COLORED SILKS, 

BLACK SILKS, ALL QUALITIES AND MAKES, 
RICH LACES, EMBROIDERIES, AND HDEFS., 
PARASOLS, UMBRELLAS, &c., &c. 


INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
Have opened an elegant stock of OPEN CENTRE 
AND FILLED SQUARE SHAWLS, in unsurpassed 
quality, design, and coloring, suitable FOR SPRING 
WEAR, forming the finest assortment ever before 
offered. 

A large collection of STRIPED INDIA LONG 
SHAWLS, in all the VARIOUS QUALITIES, AND 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 

Also, a complete stock of 

FRENCH CASHMERE AND WOOL SHAWLS 

of every description, now open. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
. Nineteenth St., N. ¥. 









A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE OPENED 


250 PIECES BLACK GROUND and GRISAILLE 


STRIPED SILKS, 
‘at $1 per yard, cheap at $150. 


150 PIECES PLAIN BLACK SILK, a heavy, excellent 


article, 
$150 per yard, cheap at $2 00. 


300 pieces ditto, for $1 75 to $4 50 in price, equally 


attractive. 


An immense stock of PLAIN COLORED SILKS, in 


100 NEW TINTS, from $2 25 upward. 


The newest and choicest NOVELTIES in 
DRESS GOODS, 
AT EXTREMELY POPULAR PRICES. 


Their MOURNING DEPARTMENT is replete with 


every desirable fabric. 


COURTAULD'S ENGLISH CREPES, largely reduced. 
An elegant collection of WATTEAU SASH RIBBON. 
DOUBLE-FACED NECK RIBBONS, entirely new, 


together with an immense stock of PLAIN 
and FANCY HOSIERY, SILK and 
MERINO UNDERWEAR, &c. 


DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT, 


Under superior management, in which orders for 


MOURNING as well as BALL, RECEPTION, CAR- 


RIAGE, AND PROMENADE DRESSES 
Are executed in 


ONE TO THREE DAYS’ NOTICE, without dis- 
appointment. Warranted in style and elegance 


equal, if not superior, to any foreign production. 
CHARGES EXTREMELY MODERATE. 


GRENADINES, 





¥ BARGAINS! — 


1873, NOTICE. 1873 


OUR 


ELEBRATED 
BUFFALO 


™RRANDS 
BLACK ALPACAS, 


BEAVER BRAND. 








SILK FINISHED 
Black Pure Mohairs 


ARE HANDSOMER THAN EVER 
FOR SPRING WEAR. 

These Beautiful Goods are sold by most of 
the leading Dry-Goods Retailers throughout the Uni-« 
ted States. 

t7- Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each piece, bearing a picture of the 
Buffalo, Otter, or Beaver. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 and 429 Broadway, 
305 Canal and 47 Howard Sts., 
» New York. 
SOLE IMPORTERS, 


PATENT KID-FITTING 


SKELETON CORSET, 


Recommended by Leading 
Physicians, 


Should be worn by all la- 
dies who value health and 
comfort. They have been 

reatly improved, and the fit 

perfect. 


They are delightful 
For Summer Wear. 


To be found at all 
First-Class Retail Stores. 


HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
Grossretp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 
1st. That each pee is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 
2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, a8 it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 
8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 
4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 2 
Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U.S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the ca ie price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
‘warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 
GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 
"The following houses are the 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St, 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison,827 Broadway. 


SHOPPING 


Of every ean for Ladies promptly executed by 

Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 48 Sixth Ave.. RY. City. Sen 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


Pais METALLIC SHIELDS— 








ents in this city for 


certain cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and 
all other Nervous Diseases. mail or ex 
press. GEO. SWEETSER, 120 Wall St., N.Y. 


Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price-List to 


GRENADINES. 


WARRANTED PURE SILK & WOOL. 


of PUR LT ER Te eo 
THE ABOVE are OFFERED JUST HALF PRICE. 


JACKSON’S, 
__ Cor. BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE. _ 
FOR 10 Ots,, 322etmSovmva cents test post, 
by 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





PITTSBURGH, PA, 

ae and Breech-Loading Rifles,Shot 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind, for men or 
boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3-$300; Pistols, $1-$25. 


Drankenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure-for these evils. Cally or send stamp for evidence. 








RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me 


E F Ay OXP CHROMOS mailed 
povgeau & (9,, 125 Fourth Ave, Send for a 
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HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES, 
a 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
32 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
32 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 


Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 0z., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 


rally curly. 
Size. My Price.  Retailsin N.Y. for 
Medium 00. $10 00 








22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only. 





ee “ “ “ 





Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843.4 687 Broadway, near Amity’St. 
New York City. 

Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P.O. money order. 

Carreeponneice answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. Pleasemention Harper's Bazar when you write. 











Wet i = 


Pratt's Patent Ladies’ Brace and Skirt Supporter. 


For gale by A.'T. Stewart & Co., Porter Brothers & 
Co.) H.B.Clailin &Co,, Louis Schiele & Co., New York; 
Field, Leiter, & Co., Chicago; by all first-class dealers, 
and at Office of the Company, Cleaveland, Ohio. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any Fravre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THK NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGRTUEL BEING PEINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
ypned by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 

is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 








chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
‘The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. V. 

LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER.... seers NO. 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing acque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers)... ect e 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

‘and Walking Skir “8 





SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron-front Oy skirt, and 
Walking Skirt... “18 

TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. een 

VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)... 

LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER 

POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt.............++++ oss © 98 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old).........-+..++ Sie aa 95 

POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained R 


ities 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- ‘ 


ing Gown) 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “* 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 

years old)..... : « 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 


























skirt, and Full Trained Skirt............ 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUI 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT. 41 


DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT...........+....4 “ 41 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... 43 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT ‘(for 
girl from 5 to 15 years old).. ‘ 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQU 
front Over-skirt and Walking Sk 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGO’ 
ING SUIT. 










Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT * 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skitt..0000......cessceesssee OU 
GIRL'S WARDROBE (Sailor Biouse and Skirt, 

Basque fastened behind, Over-skirt, Low- 

Necked Over Dress, Sacque, and Bretelle 

Apron), for girl from’? to 13 years old....... “ 18 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
pean on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please 
taining Suit, and send 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FOE CaaeTNCy yo 


Manufactured by the Florence Sewing Mach. Co. 
‘The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! eras but one 
needle! A Child can run it Agents wanted 
in every town. Send for Circular and Sample 
Stocking to Hixiey Kxrrtixe Maon. Co., Bath, Me. 


cece Sethi il rE a ae at 
MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 

Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Sreworn, Brattle! 


cify the Number of paper con- 
just Measure. Dealers supplied 


ro, Vt. 











Pro- 
ductive. Originated by H. Dwight Smith, Esq 
of Arlington, Va., and is a cross between the Early 
Smooth Red and Feejee. Fruit of perfect form, smooth, 
bright red color, very solid, having small seed cells, 
and no hard core at the centre, being of the 
same delicate texture and brilliant color throughout. 
Ripens with the earliest. Fruit often weighing 
24 to 26 ounces, with ordinary field culture, 
Enormously productive, and of excellent flavor, 
Stands the drouth better than any other variety. 
82 Price % cents per packet; 6 packets for $1, 


Early, Solid, and Enormously 





From L. J. Torri, Assistant Treasurer United States, 
Washington, Jan., 1873. 
I find the “ Arlington” has in a remarkable degree 
all the requisites of a perfect Tomato. I know no- 
thing that equals it. (Signed) yy, :UTTLE, 


From the President's Gardener, Washington, Jan., 1878. 
‘The Arlington Tomato, tested under my supervision 
in the President’s gardens, was superior to any other 
kind. (Signed) al EXANDER McKERRICHER, 
Gardener at the White House, 





The Nineteenth Annual Edition of our celebrated 

Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to 
the Flower and Kitchen Garden is now 
ready for distribution, and will be mailed free to our 
customers of 1872, and to all applicants upon receipt 
of 25 cents; an edition elegantly bound in cloth, $1 00. 
This is without exception the largest and best Cata- 
logue ever published in this or any other corey: It 
contains 200 pages, including several hundred finely- 
executed engravings of favorite flowers and vegetables, 
and a beautifully colored chromo of a 
goer of some of the most popular 
flowers in cultivation. Also a descriptive 
list of 2000 species and varieties of flower and vegetable 
seeds, including all the novelties of the past season, 
with full directions for culture. Address 

P.O. Box 5,712. B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


23 Park Place & 20 Murray St.,N.¥.City. 


TO THE LADIES. 


BY A NEW AND WONDERFUL PROCESS, WE ARE 


RENOVATING 
SOILED & FADED DRESSES, 


(Silk or Woolen) by dyeing them to perfection and 
applying on them, in all colors, the most exquisite 
patterns. Sprays, stars, and stripes have been selected 
for this season. 
OUR COLORS ARE GUARANTEED 
INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
Respectable agents wanted in every city in the Unit- 


ed States. Apply at store, 
No. 1193 BROADWAY, 
WHERE SAMPLES CAN BE SEEN. 


H. BONGRAND & CoO. 


$500,000 for Every body! 


THIRD GRAND GIFT CONCERT in aid 
of Public Library of Ky., will be given in the 
t Hall of Library Building at Louisville, Ky., on 
monday April 8, 1873, at which time Ten Thou- 
sand Cash Gifts, amounting to a grand total of 
$200,000, all cash, will be distributed by lot to 
ticket holders. Only’ 100,000 tickets, and large pro- 
portion already sold or engaged. Two Concerts 
ave been given with complete success and every 
ane ae a pala. ayHole asker $10, pee Sos 
- For ticke 

Sona os. wi ets or information, apply 
Trustees Public Library 
Louisville, Ky. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


WITH A 


NOVELTY PRESS, 


,| The best ever made for the purpose. 
| Principal office 349-851 Federal, 
{ and 152 Kneeland Streets, Boston. 
x sy Branch office, 543 Broadway and 88 
Necro Mercer Street, New York. 
W. Y. Epwarps is no longer Agent for me or the 
sale of my g00d8. BEN, oO, Wwoopns, 
Manufacturer of Novelty Presses, and dealer in 
every description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL. 
Send for NEW Illustrated Catalogue, with Agents 
addresses. 


A GREAT OFFER 2 MARCH!! 


Horace Waters & Son, 481 Bway, N.Y. 
Wil dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and 
ORGANS of first-class makers, including Waters’s, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR oasu, during THIS 
MONTH. New 7-octave PIANOS, modern improve- 
ments, for $250 and $275 cash. THE WATERS CON- 
CERTO PARLOR ORGANS are the most beautiful in 
style and perfect in tone ever made. Prices at bar- 
ains forcash. Monthly installments received, runnin; 
from one to three years. Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 
$42, 5 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 

Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


Bramlette, po eent for 
of Ky., Library Building, 































THE LADD PATENT STIFFENED 


GOLD WATCH CASES, 


For Movements of American Manufacture, 
In Ladies’ Gentlemen’s, and Boys’ Sizes, and in 
MANSARD, DOME, & FLAT 
STYLES. 

The most elegant, durable, popular, and the 


BEST GOLD WATCH CASES 
ever made for so little money. For sale by leading Jew- 
elers throughout the United States and New Dominion. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application by the manu- 
facturers, J. A. BROWN & CO., 

11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive, 
PRICED CATALOGUE, 


VEGETABLE 












2 
“\ 
~ 





Will be mailed 
FREE toallappli- 
cants. This is one of 
the largest, most com- 
plete and instructive Seed 
Catalogues published. It is 
Printed on beautifully tinted 
Paper, contains about 200 pages 
andover 200 illustrations of Vege~ 
tables and Flowers, and is invalua- 
ble to Farmer, Gardener, and Florist. 


Address, D, M. FERRY & C0., 
Seodsmen and Florists, DETROIT, MICH. 


. BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste, Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
ee will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality. and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 





every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
5c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 

nse. The garments represented are for ladi 
misses, boys, and little children, ‘The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others, If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
Sent by post at a mere nominal price, The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 


“The Best are the Cheapest.”” 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. 


R 
1 


NRY SEYMOU! 
ose St., N. Y. 


CO., 29 and 3: 


Family Size, - 
Ladies’ Scissors, 
By mail, prepaid. 


1.00 
Send P. O. Order or Draft. Sox 


WORKING CLASS, Sctcvreotgnaranteca’ 


Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free aye Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $2902 
We answer—Itcosts less than $300 
to make any $600 Piano sold 
through Agents, all of whom make 
100 per ct. profit. We have 
no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
5 . Bs Years, Send for Itlustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 

tates and Territories. Please state Where you saw 


U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


ADAME A. MICHEL, formerly with Mane 
Gavourgav, No. 423 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 
turned from Paris with the richest assortment. of 
Bonnets and Round Hats from all the leading houses 
of Paris and London. 





jended by, 

tains linen diaper, and is th 

Proof. 4 sizee—1 smallest, 4 largest. Sample; 

mailed, on receiptof #1, by Eureka Diaper €o~ 

532 B’dway, N.Y. Sold, also,by Stewart, 

H. G. Norton, Fancy and Dry 

Goods Stores. Ask for KA. See stam) 
of Burexa Patent Diaper Go. ‘Taken other. agents wanted 


q A WEEK! All expenses paid, Busi- 
$ 12 ness new. ‘NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 
Catalogue of J ewelry, Books, Games, 
Sent Free {Ste &e, “Great induceinents t6 
ents and purchasers. (Inclose no stamp. d 
ag PO, VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine. } 


THE NEW BOOKS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 
1 


SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present: with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samuen Hazarp, Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50. 


2. 

STUDENT'S HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, ‘The Constitutional 
History of England, from the Accession of Henry 
VII. to the Death of George 1. By Henry Hatuam, 
LL.D., F.R.A.S. Incorporating the Author's Latest 
Additions and Corrections, and adapted to the Use 
of Students. By Wx. Samirx, D.C.L., LL.D, 12mo, 
747 pp., Cloth, $2 00. 


RECLUS'’S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Exiséx Reotvs. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. Svo, Cloth, $6 00. 

Uniform in style with “THE EARTH," by Busts 
Reoxvs. 8yvo, Cloth $5 00. 


4. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By GrorcE 
Exsor, Author of “Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss,” “Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $150. 

5. 


HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872, By 
Frepxzic Hupson. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $5 00. 

6. 

ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. By Cuanizs Ginzon, 
“Author of “For the King,” and “For Lack o} 
Gold." 8yo, Paper, 50 cents, 

7. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. A Novel. enaae 
Reape, Author of ‘Hard Cash,” ‘Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ‘Never Too Lateto Mend,” ‘*Fou! Play,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 60 cts. 


8. 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
By the Rey. P. Sonarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00, 

This work embraces in one volume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J.B. Licurroor, D.D. 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Richarp 
Cuxnzvix Trenou, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C.J. Eu.icort, D.D.,Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 


It is a complete hand-book on this subject, and has 
also a permanent critical value to every ministerial 
student of the book.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 


9. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Origi- 
nal English and American Illustrations by Thom- 
as Nast, W.L. Shere Thomas Worth, C. 8. Rein- 
hart, J. Barnard, J. Mahoney, and others, 

The following volumes are now ready or in preparation: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $i 00. 
(Ready.) 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
(Ready.) 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 64 Ilus- 
trations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents; Cloth, $125. (Ready.) 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Illustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. (Ready.) 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 52 Illustrations by 
W.L. Sheppard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. 
(Ready.) 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 52 Mustrations 
by C.S, Reinhart. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$150. (Ready.) 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Mlustrations by J. Bar- 
nard. (Jn Preparation.) 

PICKWICK PAPERS. With Mlustrations by 
Thomas Nast. (Jn Preparation.) 


tz Harrre & Brorurns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING, 
942 BROADWAY. 


Send Stamp for Designs. 


7 OF AMERICA. 
TRICKS AND TRAPS ‘0,000 copies ax 
ready sold. Near 100 pages, illustrated: cover. Ex- 
poses, Humbogs, Quacks ‘and Swindlers. Hundreds 
named and exposed. Mailed for only 2 cts. Address 
HUNTER & CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 
$5 to $20 pie creictsescs Seung orld; nakemore money st 


work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 
else, Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 














Hanren’s Macazrnx, One Year.. 
Hanren's Weexty, One Year.. 
Hanrver's Bazar, | One Year ..... 400 
Hanrer’s Magazine, Harven’s Weexy, and Harren’s 

Bazax, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every; Club of Five 
Sunsorterrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, toithout extra copy. 

‘The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, ts 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 conte 8 year, payable at the office 
Year 5 om Lived. Subscribers in’Canada must send 9 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 conta for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
a esteiptions may commente at any'time, When no date ta/spect 

ql . : 
ae ePanderstosd thatthe sul Jon for the Magasine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanprn & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Terms For Apvertisine iv Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harrrr’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 pep/Line—each insertion. J : 


Adahes Hal SEDER, Now Yok 
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FACETIZ. 


In one of the suburban 
schools a school inspector 
ee out the word “psal- 
er” to a class for ear nee 
It was a poser to all till it 
reached the foot. of the 
class, when a curly-headed 
little fellow spelled it cor- 
rectly, but being asked to 
define it, he shouted out, 
“More salt.” 


reas 
Swift said the reason a 
certain university was a 
learned place. was that 
most persons took some 
jearaing there, and few 
brought ' any away with 
them, so it accumulated. 


peepee 
Suppose a man owns a 
skiff; he fastens the skiff 
to the shore with a rope 
made of straw; along 
comes a cow; cow gets 
into the boat, turns round, 
and eats the rope; the 
skiff, thus let loose, with 
the cow on board, starts 
down stream, and on its 
pease is upset; the cow 
is drowned. Now has the 
man that owns the cow got 
to pay for the boat, or the 
man that owns the boat 
got to pay for the cow? 


ee 
A lady who had made 
retensions to the most re- 
ined feelings went to her 
butcher to remonstrate 
with him on his cruel prac- 
tices. 

“How can you be so bar- 
barous as to put little inno- 
cent lambs to death ?” 

“Why, madam,” said 
the butcher, “you surely 
wouldn’t eat them alive, 
would you?” 


Persons interested in 
things theatrical will be 
amused by the discovery 
of a Paris correspondent 
that a married woman on 
the stage exercises less 
magnetism over an audi- 
ence than a single woman does, ‘At one time,” he 
says, “‘there were offered in Paris what were called 
Christine Nilsson watches, which had a great sale, 
but when she took a husband their demand so sen- 
sibly diminished that the proprietor changed their 
name.” This seems rather illogical, after the fair can- 
tatrice had changed hers. 


a, 
, PERSIAN FABLES. 


A dog having got upon the scent of a deer which a 
hunter dragging home, set off with extraor- 
air zeal, After measuring off a few leagues he 
pau 

“My running gear is all right,” said he, “‘ but I seem 
to have lost my voice.” 

Suddenly his ear was assailed by a succession of 
eager barks, as of another dog in.pursuit of him. It 
then bene to dawn upon him that he was a particu- 
larly rapid 08 § instead of him paying: lost his voice, 
his voice had Jost him, and was just now arriving. 
Full of his discovery, he sought his master, and 
struck for better food and more comfortable housing. 

y, you miserable example of pavers pow- 
ers!” said his master; ‘I never intended you for the 
chase, but for the road. You are to be a draught-dog 
on baby about in a cart. . You will perceive that 
spi is an objection. Sir, you must be toned down. 
You will be at once assi; to a house with modern 
conveniences, and will dine at a French restaurant. 
If that system does not reduce your own, I'm an 
’Ebrew Jew!” 

The journals next morning had racy and appetizing 
accounts of a canine suicide. 


A famishing traveler who had run down a sala- 
mander made a fire and laid him alive upon the hot 
coals to cook. Wearied with the pursuit which had 
pected: his capture the animal at once composed 

‘imself, and fell into a refreshing sleep. At the end 
of half an hour the man stirred him with a fagot, re- 
marking, 

“T say! wake up and begin toasting, will one 
How long do you mean to keep dinner waiting, eh 2” 

“Oh, you will not wait for me,” was the yawn- 


nm 


if 


DEFINITION WANTED. 


Aunt Marta. “And so, Laury, you 
Lawrence. “Oh dear, no! 


ingreply. “If you are one cand upon ceremony, 
every thing will get cold. Besides, I have dined. 
wish, by-the-way, you would put on some more fuel; 
I think we shall have snow.” 

“Yes,” said the man, “the weather is like yourself 
—raw and exas| eratingly cool. Perhaps this will 
warm you.” And he rolled a ponderous pine log ato} 
of that provoking reptile, who flattened out and “hand- 
ed in his checks.” 


The moral thus doth glibly run: 

A cause its opposite may brew; 
The sun-shade is unlike the sun, 

The plum unlike the plumber, too; 
A salamander underdone 

His impudence may overdo. 


A humming-bird invited a vult 
He accepted, but took the precaution to have an emet- 
ic along ‘with him; and: immediately after dinner, 
which consisted mainly of dew, spices, honey, an 
similar slops, he swallowed his corrective, and ‘tum- 
bled the distasteful viands out. He then went away, 
and made a good wholesome meal with his friend the 
ghoul. He has been heard to remark that the taste 
for humming-bird fare is. ‘too artificial for him.” 
He says a simple and natural diet, with agreeable com- 
panions, cheerful surroundings, and a struggling moon, 
is best for the health, and most agreeable to the nor- 
mal palate. 

People with vitiated tastes may derive much profit 
from this opinion. Crede experto. 


A gosling which had not yet begun to blanch was 
accosted by a chicken just out of the shell. 

a ae away so fast, fair maid?” inquired the 
chick. 

“Wither away yourself,” was the contemptuous 
reply 5 “you are already in the sere and yellow leaf, 
while I seem to haye a green old age before me.” 


to dine with her. 










pees 
_ Tuoveurrut.— Poor dear!” sighed Mr, Smith, stir- 
ring up his roaring coals, and referring to the late 





lamented Mrs. S., “how she did enjoy a good fire! Ah, 
well, let us hope she’s gone where they keep them.” 





AMERICA AND GERMANY. 


American Nimrop (zwho has shot tigers in India and Lions in South Africa). “The fact is, Herr Muller, 
that I don’t care much for Sport unless it contains the Element of Danger.” 

German Nimrop. “Ach zo? You are vont of Yaincher? Den you should gom ant Shood mit me! Vy, 
only de oder Tay I Shoodet my Broder-in-law in de Shdémag !” 


On the contrary, Aunt, I Danced with the same Little 





enjoyed yourself very much at the Browns’ Party, And did you FZrt much?” 


ir] the whole evening!” 


When distance lent enchantment to the view, was 
it with an understanding that he was to have it back 


again? 
AFFECTING VERSES. 
‘The following pathetic lines we find in an exchange: 


“Phe death angel smote Alexander M‘Glne, 

And gave him protracted repose ; 

He wore a checked shirt and a No. 9 shoe, 
And he had a pink wart on his nose. 

No doubt he is happier selling, in space 
Over there on the evei n shore, 

His roe are informed that his funeral takes 

place 

Precisely at quarter past four!” 


And the following, from the same paper, is equally 
touching and beautiful: 
« Willie, had a purple monkey. climbing on a yellow 
stick, 
And when he sucked the paint all off it made him 
deathly sick; 
And in his last hours he clasped that monkey in 
his hand, 
ce bade good-by to earth and went into a better 
au 


“Oh! no more he'll shoot his sister with his little 

wooden gun, 

And no more he'll twist the pussy’s tail and make 
her yowl for fun; 

‘The pussy’s tail now stands out straight, the gun 


is laid aside, 
The ped doesn’t jump around since little Willie 
5 gees 


Tur Oxseorrve Casx.—A purblind contemporary 
mentions that the young ladies of Chicago have re- 
cently established a “ Personal Beauty League,” and 
then feebly adds, “the objects of the society are riot 
stated.” Can’t he see that the society by its very na- 
ture excludes all “‘ objects!” 


a 

Now that, so many specialties have their own jour- 
nals, there is talk of starting a paper in New York de- 
voted to the records of the city murders that occur 


from day to day. 


Somernine THAT poN’r MIND Prvournc—Snuif. 
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On TH SaRvints! WaKt a Byes 
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PROFITABLE TALK, 
Youre Brooxueap. “Can 
you play on the piano, Miss 


rown 2” 

Miss Brown. “No, I 
can’t,” 

Y. B. “Have you ever 


Miss B. “No, I have 
not.” 
Y. B. Then how do you 
know you can’t?” 
[Awkward pause. 
———— 


A suit took place the 
other day in which a print- 
er named Kelvey was a 
witness. The case was an 
assault and battery that 
came off between two men 
named Brown and Hender- 


son. 

“Mr. Kelvey, did you 
witness the affair referred 
10.2” 








“Well, what have yon to 
say about it 

“That it was the best 
pisces of punctuation I 
have seen for some time!” 

“What do you mean by 
that?” 

“Why, that Brown dot- 
ted one of Henderson’s 
eyes, for which Henderson 
pu a period on Brown's 
breathing for about half a 
minute.” 

The Court comprehend- 
ed the matter at once, and 
fined the defendant ten 
dollars. 








—— 

Incuranter.—That must 
be a hopeless case of in- 
temperance when a man 
takes castor-oil for the 
sake of the brandy which 
helps it down. 


a ee 

An Aberdeen gentleman, 
talking to an American 
tourist, and growing warm 
in his praise of the hospi- 
talities and sociabilities of 
Scotland, amidst other in- 
stances referred to one of 
their punch-bowls, which, 
on the christening of a 
young marquis, was built so large that a small boat 
was actually set sailing upon it, in which a boy sat, 
who ladled out the liquor. ‘I guess,” said the Amer- 
ican tourist, ‘I’ve seen a bow! that ud beat that to 
eternal smash; for at my brother's christening the 
bowl was so deep that when we young uns said it 
warn’t sweet enough father sent a man down in a 
diving-bell to stir up the sugar at the bottom.” 

eee 
THE TEMPTER. 

First Reverer (on being turned out of his club). 
“Come and tak a gless at my rooms.” p 

Sroonp Revever. “Na, na, ah’ve had mair than 
eneuch !” 

Frest Revever. “ Hoots! Tak’ anither, mun! Dye 
no see ye’re lettin’ yer judgment get the better 0’ ye?” 

eee 





‘The 1st of April has been very appropriately select- 
ed by the New England Millerites as the date of the 
world’s ending. 


Sea-captains should be good-natured: it would not 
be safe to have a can’t-anchor-us man to command a 


ship.. 
The gardener who grafted a chestnut to a box tree 
found it only produced large trunks, 
—>—_. 


An old lady describes a genius as “a man what 
knows more’n he can find out, and spills vittals on his 


clothes.” ° 


‘A sorrowing friend, writing of the death of an esti- 
mable lady, said, “She has gone to her eternal rest.” 
His dismay can only be faintly imagined when, upon 
a “ proof” of his obituary notice being sent to him, he 

She has gone to her eternal roast.” 
meee ree 

Muirary Query.—When a general “pitches” an 
encampment, does he always have a “brush” with 
the enemy? renee Ses 

“My brudders,” said a wag ‘ish colored man to a 
crowd, “in all affliction, in all ob your troubles, dar 
is one place you can always find sympathy.” 

“Whar? whar?” shouted several, 

“In de dictionary,” he replied, rolling his eyes sky- 
ward. 
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Ladies’ Bridal and Walking Suits, 


Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1—Wurrte Gros Grain Bripat Dress. | tri 
is trimmed with | w: 
pleated ruffles of the material, white lace, and 
The back breadths of the 
Wreath of orange 


This white gros grain dress 





‘orange blossoms. 
skirt are artanged in a puff. 
blossoms, Silk tulle veil. 
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Fig. 1.—Wuirr Gros Gray 
Bripat Dress. 


vy | 


fi 





Fig. 2,—Suir ror Girt FROM 
7 to 9 YEARS OLD, 


Fig. 2.—Suir ror Girt From 7 To 9 Years 
The skirt and sleeveless 
suit are made of black velvet. 
med with grelots. 
st of blue and white striped foulard are 
trimmed with pleated ruffles of the material and 
with bows of blue gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Wurre Satis Bripar Dress, 
dress with long train and heart-shaped waist is 





jacket of this | 
he jacket is 
The over-skirt and high | 


under-sleeves, 





cut 0! 





This 


Fig. 3.—Wurrtr Satin Brivar Dress. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 37-41. 


made of white satin. 
reyers of point lace and satin folds. 
Wreath and bouquet of natural 
orange blossoms. 
f satin and silk lining two pieces each from 
Figs. 37 and 38, Supplement, two whole pieces 
from Fig. 41, and one whole piece from Fig. 39. 
Cut the sleeves from Fig. 40, observing the out- 
| line of the under part. 


‘The waist is trimmed with 
Point lace 


Silk tulle veil. For the waist 


Having basted the ma- 





Fig. 4.—Wurte Farrer Bripay Dress: 
For pattern see Supplemeit aNd. Ni/ Fiks, G46, 


> SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


py’s WALKING 


‘Suir. 








terial on the lining, sew up the darts in the 
fronts, join the back, side forms, and fronts ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures, and fur- 
nish the waist with buttons and button-holes for 
closing. Face the bottom of the waist with a 
strip of the material seven-eighths of an inch 
wide, and cord the neck of the waist. 
upper and under parts of the sleeves from 36 to 
37 and from 38 to 39, set on the trimmed cufts 


Join the 
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according to the corresponding figures and signs, 
and sew the sleeves into the corded armholes, 
bringing 89 on 39 on the fronts. White satin 
belt with bow. 

Fig. 4.—Wuire Fare Brrpat Dress. 
This dress is made of white faille; the trim- 
ming consists of box-pleated ruffles and folds 
of the material. The folds and the sleeve epau- 
lets are braided with fine white silk cord. The 
back breadths of the skirt are draped as shown 
by the illustration, Wreath with trailing vines 
of orange blossoms. Silk tulle veil. To make 
the waist cut of gros grain and lining two pieces 
each from Figs. 42-44 and 46, Supplement, and 
one piece from Fig. 45. Cut the sleeves from 
Fig. 40, No. [X., of the present Supplement. 
Having sewed up the dartyin the fronts, face 
the right front with a strip of silk an inch and 
three-quarters wide, and furnish it with button- 
holes. Set the left front from the neck to the 
bottom of the waist into a double fly an inch and 
three-quarters wide, which is furnished with but- 
tons. Join the back, side forms, and fronts ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures, cut a slit 
in the back along the double line to *, and face 
the bottom of the waist with a strip of silk an 
inch and three-quarters wide. Set the neck of 
the waist into a double standing collar seven- 
eighths of an inch wide. Sew on the trimming 
as shown by the illustration and partly indicated 
on the pattern. Having trimmed the sleeves, 
set them into the armholes, at the same time 
sewing in the trimmed epaulets according to 
the corresponding figures. 

Fig. 5.—Lapy’s WaLxkrne Suit. Gray gros 
grain dress with ruffles of the material. ‘The 
Dolman of steel blue vigogne is trimmed with a 
braiding of soutache, silk fringe, cord loops, and 
passementerie- agrafes. Velvet hat, trimmed 
with ribbon, feathers, and lace. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, Apriz 5, 1873, 








@ Wits the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be published gra- 
tuitously an E1GHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing a further installment of Lorp 
Lyrron’s new and fascinating Novel, 


“THE PARISIANS,” 


a work which recalls the best days of 
the author of “The Caxtons” and “My 
Novel.” 


YW A Cut Paper Pattern of a Sleeveless 
Jacket Walking Suit will be published with our 
next Number, 

XB Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ and Children’s Spring 
Suits; Confirmation and First Communion 
Dresses; Mantelets, Dolmans, Fichus, Fichu-Col- 
lars ; Passementerie Trimmings for Dresses and 
Wrappings ; Lingerie, etc., together with choice lit- 
erary and pictorial attractions. 





FAMILY MARKETING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 
I. 


HOW TO CHOOSE LAMB, 


HE different parts of lamb are called by 
the same names as the same parts of 
mutton. It is generally sold by quarters 
or halves. The fore-half, or fore-saddle, is 
often roasted, and makes an excellent and 
delicate dish. The breast makes a very good 
and handsome dish, called épigramme. The 
best lamb is known by the same indications 
as those described for mutton. 

Lamb is considered best between three 
and twelve months old. It is called spring 
lamb when between five and thirteen weeks. 
Spring lamb is considered best when ten 
weeks old. It is found in the markets as 
early as April, but is not very good until the 
middle of May. 

The lambs coming from the common breeds 
seem to be the best ; those coming from ani- 
mals haying the finest wool are not as much 
praised—such as the merino breed. 

Kid-lamb does not differ from lamb in ten- 
derness, but it does in appearance and flavor. 
The leg of kid-lamb is elongated and flat at 
the larger end, while that of lamb is short 
and thick. Kid is liked by many, but the 
public will generally agree with a lady friend 
who once said to us, “I do not object to eat- 
ing kid, but I object to paying lamb price 
for it.” 

PORK. 


When good, the meat looks fresh and is 
soft; the lean has a reddish hue, and the fat 
iswhite. The rindis thin and tender. When 
spots or small lumps of a whitish-pinky hue 
are found in the meat it is unfit for use. 

The roasting pieces of pork are the leg, 
the loin, the shoulder, the fore-quarter, and 
the chine, or ribs. 

Chops and steaks are taken from the chine 
and loin pieces. The tenderloins are gen- 
erally sold separately. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





SUCKING PIG. 


The best are generally very short and very 
fat. The fat is very tender. 


POULTRY. 


A dry-picked fowl] is better than a scalded 
one. Aspring chicken should never be scald- 
ed; it is spoiled thereby. Young chickens 
are called broilers—the hens until they are 
about ten months, or until they begin to lay ; 
the roosters until they are six or eight months 
old, according to breed. 

As soon as a young hen has laid, the open- 
ing under the rump is redder and more open 
than before. The fat of the best chickens 
has a pale yellowish hue, the flesh is white, 
and the feet are smooth and soft. The cock 
is known by its smooth and short spurs. A 
stiff rump is a sign of freshness. When not 
fresh the part immediately under the rump 
has a dark, bluish appearance. 

Another way of ascertaining if a chicken 
is young is by pressing the rear end of the 
breast-bone inward; if it bends easily, the 
chicken is young. The legs and feet of old 
chickens are rough to the touch. 

Every edible bird, domestic or wild, when 
young has the lower part of the legs, the feet, 
and even the under part of the feet, soft, 
which parts are invariably rough to the 
touch when the bird is old. 

Capons are easily known by the long feath- 
ers on their necks, that are left on as a kind 
of certificate of identity. They are much 
more plump and fat than other fowls; the 
breast, especially, is very large and thick. 
The comb, which is cut when the bird is al- 
tered, turns pale and looks faded. The head 
is smaller than that of other fowls, but their 
spurs are shorter and rather soft, and their 
claws long. 

Birds called slips are often sold to the un- 
initiated for capons. Although they are good 
fowls, still they are very inferior to capons. 

It is more difficult to select fowls when in 
a frozen state, but with a little experience, 
and the above explanations, it will be found 
comparatively easy. As a general guide, in- 
ferior poultry, even when frozen, is slimy to 
the touch, and much more so when partly or 
wholly thawed. 

We must remark that a short spur is not 
always a sign of tender age in cocks. Some 
farmers very innocently cut that leg orna- 
ment in such way that after a while, al- 
though the bird be four or five years old, the 
spur will look as if it were just beginning to 
grow. 

TURKEYS. 


A good and young turkey is known by the 
same indications as given for poultry. The 
legs of young turkeys are generally black. 
An old hen-turkey has the legs rough, and 
of a reddish hue; the cock has long spurs. 
The fattest, those with short necks, a broad, 
thick breast, and a white skin, are the best. 
When fresh, the legs are flexible enough, but 
they get stiff as the bird gets seasoned. 

Saturday-evening turkeys are made with 
old hens and old roosters, and commonly sold 
to confident buyers in this way : two or more 
market boys take possession of a closed stand 
rather late on Saturday evenings; they have 
their goods in a basket or box, and each is 
holding a fowl that he shows for and calls a 
young turkey, holding the head in one hand 
and the legs in the other, crying loudly, 
“Young turkeys for a pound” (stat- 
ing the price), “head and legs off,” with oth- 
er remarks, such as, “ We offer them at that 
low price because it is late,” “because we 
want to close,” etc. 

Unsuspecting women, attracted by the low 
price they are offered at (head and legs not 
weighed), stop to look at them, and in less 
time than it takes to say it, the head and 
legs are chopped off, the bird is weighed, the 
whole price announced, and before the wom- 
an has had time to say a word the bird is in 
her basket. Half bewildered at the celerity 
with which the whole process has been gone 





has to pay for a turkey, at least nine out of 
ten pay and move along, conscious of having 
made a good bargain. 


DUCKS. 


Domestic ducks are almost always better 
than wild ones, and, on an average, of a good 
flavor. Like other birds or animals, the #t- 
ter they are the better the meat. 

Select them with a large, full breast, ‘the 
lower part of the iegs of young ducks is soft ; 
so isthe web. Holding “ho bird by the un- 
der bill, if very young, it will break; if it 
only bends, it is a little older, but just as 
good. The joints of the legs also break eas- 
ily when the bird is young. 

Amateurs of ducklings prefer them just 
when their wings begin to overlap when 
alive. 

We shall speak of wild-ducks in future 
numbers. 

GEESE, 

Young and good geese are known by the 
same indications as explained for ducks. 
The younger they are the more down they 





have. In getting old the skin becomes 
white, and the legs, which were yellowish, 
turn to red. The legs remain flexible as 
long as they are fresh. 





DISEASE OR DEMONS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


E hear of illness around us every day. 
Nay, in some dim and distant past, 
some vague remote Egyptian antiquity, we 
seem to see a vision of scarlet fever and 
whooping-cough, of chicken-pox and mea- 
sles, and vaccination and pennyroyal tea, 
and housing and petting, in which we our- 
selves have played a prominent part. But 
strong with inherited vigor and country 
air, and wholesome lack of training, and 
free, wild, generous living, you have grown 
up, dear friend, in robust, not to say defiant, 
health, and have carried all along your man- 
hood or womanhood an indomitable, irre- 
pressible physical force and activity which 
have, perhaps, even surged over upon your 
mental characteristics, and made you the 
least in the world arrogant, scornful, exact- 
ing, exultant, where you otherwise would 
have been, let us hope, the very pink of 
meekness and modesty. 

Ah! good friend, exult no more. Even 
for you Nemesis waits. Even you are ap- 
proaching your boundary lines, though you 
know it not, or ever were aware that for 
you existed limitations. 

So you go plunging through the snows 
and paddling through the “slush” of our 
unrelenting winters, intent upon having all 
things ready for a grand Christmas, and a 
closing up for the winter, and never heed 
the obstacles. Obstacles are made not to 
be counted but surmounted., Each day has 
its visit, its business, its excursion, its en- 
gagement, and if the day come with blind- 
ing sleet, or whirling snow, or icy rain, so 
much the worse for rain and sleet and snow, 
but away you go. There has never occurred 
to you the possibility of being beaten in any 
contest whatever. What said General Up- 
TON when the committee suggested that in 
his work on tactics were to be found no 
rules for the arrangement of a surrender? 
“That, Sir, is a thing which should never 
be provided for in an American army!” 
Bravo, General Upton! 

So comes the night before Christmas-eve, 
and your visits are all made, and your Christ- 
mas-tree is planted in its pot and hidden in 
the cellar, to await its surprise, and your 
pop-corn parceled in pink bags, and your 
candy in white ones, and your oranges are 
strung, ready for their final suspense, and 
your drawers and closets crammed with 
mysterious parcels wrapped in tissue-paper, 
and the Christmas turkey and pies and pud- 
dings are in an encouraging state of for- 
wardness, and you go to bed with the de- 
lightful consciousness of being well “up to 
time,” and in fifteen minutes are surprised 
that instead of finding it morning it is still 
the same day you went to bed, and you are, 
moreover, aware of your left shoulder. Un- 
happy! the only health is unconsciousness. 
Your intangible idea develops into a distinct 
ache in the top of that dreadful left shoul- 
der, which no change of position, no deter- 
mination to fix your mind on some other 
subject, will remove. You make Herculean 
efforts to forget that shoulder, but in vain. 
The ache resolves itself into a well-defined 
pain, and the pain becomes adventurous, 
and organizes exploring expeditions north- 
ward and southward, eastward and west- 
ward, and your time is beguiled by the 
lively interest you take in its progress and 
enterprises. Now your chest seems a great 
cave full of stalagmites and stalactites, and 
the stalagmites and stalactites are all lumi- 
nous, brilliant, crystallized pain. Now it is 
a little imp alight on your shoulder, clutch- 
ing it harder and harder, and a whole legion 
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your ne-ves, and follow along every avenue 
of sense and blood and breath, gnawing, 
Gnawing, gnawing with monotonous per- 
sistence and ever-growing power. From 
force of habit you fall asleep, and are star- 
tled awake again, and still those imps are at 
It was amusing for a while, but it pres- 
ently becomes tiresome, and then exasper- 
ating. There is a point beyond which even 
novelty ceases to interest, and the ice-cold 
night was never so mighty. It broods over 
you like a pall, discouraging, deadening. 
And the little imps have so possessed them- 
selves of you that they have fairly driven 
you out of your strongholds. You dare not 
go down into your own lungs, but only hang 
on to breath by your eyelids, and every short, 
shallow gasp is a sharp pain. But you bat- 
tle through the night with fitful sleep, and 
weary, wondering waking, thinking long- 
ingly of sunshine and the register, and 
promising yourself to give the imps a sweat 
if ever daylight comes. Daylight does come 
and sunshine, and the register and the blaz- 
ing wood fire, and mustard and hot iron, and 
those little malignant fiends carry the day 
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over them all, dancing and raving and ra- 
ging through your astonished blood. 

Till somebody suggests the doctor. The 
doctor! It is an absurd idea. A doctor is 
for sickness. Can a doctor cast out devils? 
Sickness is—well, you don’t know exactly 
what, seeing you never had it, but certainly 
not this. This is a horde of minute, riotous 
evil spirits, reckless, spiteful, mocking mor- 
sels of demons, that have entered into you, 
and are holding high carnival. But they 
so occupy your time and attention that you 
make no effective opposition to any plans 
or proposals of the outside world, and so 
presently the doctor appears upon the scene, 
and the outside world somehow begins to 
buzz and darken into a dream, a twilight, a 
sea of unreality, over which the phantoms 
of familiar friends loom unreally, but whose 
doubtful expanse is broken by solid islands 
of mustard and poultice, and batting and 
bitterness, and across whose sombre silence 
shoot gleams of drollery and grotesque, de- 
mure, fantastic fun. And there is time no 
longer, nor any division of day and night, 
until a time, times, and the dividing of 
time. 

And this is a “fit of sickness.” You were 
never more amazed in your life. Out of the 
dark, doubtful sea you are dragged to the 
dry land of faint but real life, and behold 
the little imps are beaten off, shut and 
sealed in the caverns whence they swarmed, 
and there never were any imps, and their 
name was Pneumonia; and you see the light 
that it is good, and you can divide the light 
from the darkness, as in the beginning, and 
you call the light Day, and the darkness 
you call Night. 

But to think that you, the unassailable, 
have had “a fit of sickness!” And that this 
is it! And that this strange, bewildering, 
absorbing, altogether unimaginable experi- 
ence has been going on around you from 
the foundation of the world, and you had 
no more idea of it or what it was like than 
if you had been founded in another world! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WEDDING DRESSES. 


“¢-\ RANGE blossom” faille, of the cream-tint- 

ed whiteness of the flower in its perfec- 
tion, is the superb fabric of bridal dresses for 
the spring weddings that occur soon after East- 
er. French fancy rejects all elaborate laces for 
brides’ dresses, and suggests as more congruous 
for this last dress of girlhood simple ruches and 
plissés of dainty Malines tulle, with many gar- 
lands of orange blossoms. For this dress of 
silk, tulle, and flowers the design is a trained 
skirt, with high basque, or else low Greek cor- 
sage. The dimensions of the skirt are two yards 
for its greatest length, and five and a half for its 
width at the foot. It may be left in plain soft 
richly flowing folds, or as elaborately trimmed 
as the wearer chooses, but all over-skirts, except 
the merest aprons, are now omitted, as the sash 
and veil form ample drapery. The basque cor- 
sage, edged with double cords, has a high Medi- 
ci fraise of tulle around the pointed neck, and 
antique sleeves, tight to the elbow, with triple 
flounces of tulle below; an orange cluster is in 
the bosom, a vine droops from the left shoulder 
to the waist, and the’ sash is of double faille and 
tulle. A dress in French taste is of white Otto- 
man silk, with low corsage, deeply pointed, and 
a Grecian bertha of Malines tulle with silk folds. 
Around the train is a wide flounce, with a tulle 
ruche above and below it, headed by a garland, 
five yards long, made of orange flowers and pink- 
white roses with dark buds; narrow gathered 
flounces veiled with tulle and headed by garlands 
are arranged in curves on the front breadth, and 
a ruffle and garland sweep down from the waist 
on each side, and are met by bouquets with trail- 
The waist has a bouquet in front, 
and a long spray on the shoulder. The new 
coiffure is not a wreath, but a cluster, worn high 
on the left side, with a vine among the finger 
puffs, and a long spray drooping behind. Such 


~**sets” of flowers, including garlands, cost from 


$75 to $100. ‘The veil is also of Malines, three 
and a half yards wide, and this width forms the 
length of the veil. The price, completed, is about 
$15. For weddings in June, the month of roses, 
are poetic dresses of embroidered muslin, blanc 
mat, as the French say, imported for $50 the 
robe, and it may be prosaically added that these 
will serve afterward as over dresses for colored 
silk. Some lace, usually Valenciennes, must be 
used with these; the low round Josephine cor- 
sage is in keeping with its simplicity, and a white 
watered ribbon sash completes a dress that is 
within the reach of brides of limited means. 
‘The orange flowers necessary are merely a coif- 
fure and corsage bouquet ; very fine creamy blos- 
som sets cost from $18 to $25; whiter sets, 
mostly of chalky buds, cost from $5 to $11 ; very 
pretty garlands of bud and blossom are $2 50 
a yard. Lemon blossoms, bridal spiral, and the 
starry jasmine are mingled with orange flowers. 
Bride-maids’ dresses are of Chambéry gauze or 
tulle, with garlands of different flowers on each 
dress, and sashes of two colors found in the flow- 
ers, A pretty garland for an apron front is pink 
roses with a fringe of bluebells; the sash is of 
palest blue, lined with rose-color, 

The traveling dress added to spring trous- 
seaux, and which serves usually for ‘‘second 
best” street suit, is a polonaise with simply 
trimmed skirt of camel’s-hair serge, natural 
gray, oxprown, worth fre $2 to $4 a yard; 
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or else a silk skirt with a Sicilienne polonaise, 
in any of the stylish green shades, such as moss, 
souchong, olive, sage, or bronze. Where econ- 
omy is an object, fine poplins are used in the 
colors just named, and in blue-gray associated 
with Napoleon blue almost as dark as plum-col- 
or. ‘The bonnet is a Rabagas of the dress ma- 
terial, with silk folds, a rose cluster, and aigrette, 
or else a pretty Rubens round hat of black or 
white straw, with folded scarf of silk matching 
the dress, and a shaded ostrich plume. The 
yeil is polka-dotted Brussels net with Spanish 
lace border, or else a gray grenadine finished 
with fringe around the edge, and fastened by a 
silver dagger. For church and visiting dresses 
are the Ophelia, réséda, blue-gray, and black 
silk costumes. The colored suits are of two 
shades, with sleeveless jackets, and with bon- 
nets te match. Black silk suits have black 
cashmere mantillas rich with lace, insertion, 
and jet, and will be worn with a chip or straw 
bonnet almost covered with flowers. 

For house dresses the princesse dress may be 
put on in the morning and worn deep into the 
afternoon, This is a graceful close-fitting Ga- 
brielle with waist and skirt cut in one, is button- 
ed down before, sometimes has a vest added in 
front, has large square pockets, and is slightly 
trained. A pretty model is fine gray poplin 
with a vest and deep cuffs of lilac silk; also 
clusters of silk flounces that come up very high 
in front and recede on each side, coming to a 
point behind. Down the back is a row of large 
bows of silk arranged like a Watteau. A din- 
ner dress for a bride is of two gray shades, pearl 
and mastic, with rose facings. The shapely 
basque with tight-sleeves is trimmed with white 
duchesse lace. The demi-train has flounces, 
large revers on the sides, tablier ruffles, and a 
sash in which the three shades appear. An 
evening dress for a blonde bride, that would also 
suit a brunette, is of faded-rose silk trimmed 
with deeper rose. This has a square-necked 
basque with antique sleeves; two rows of Valen- 
ciennes trim the neck and sleeves, while the 
basque is stylishly edged with cords of the two 
shades. The train has an apron simply corded, 
and a panier puff held up by a sash. A dress 
worn at the wedding by the bride’s mother is of 
ae brocade, with a flounce of black Chantilly 

ce. 

Among other trousseau dresses in preparation 
for spring are the new foulards of dark gray, 
brown, and blue for house or street; and for 
midsummer are black grenadines, with batistes, 
linens, and soft-finished percales. Piqués are 
not liked ‘as well as formerly, as they are thick, 
warm, and wash yellow; thinner white goods, 
book-muslin, bishop’s lawn, nansook in cross- 
bars, and polka-dotted Swiss muslins, with other 
antiquated soft fabrics, are to be used instead. 





SUMMER SUITS. 


Correspondents who ask instructions for sum- 
mer dresses to be made during the quiet of Lent 
will find their answers in this column. Among 
the wash suits imported thin batistes are seen in 
the greatest numbers. These are usually of flax 
gray or écru shades, and are made with a belted 

- polonaise and flounced skirt ; sometimes the po- 
lonaise has lace-like stripes, or else stripes of 
color, and is often in clouded figures like gauze ; 
the skirt is of plain batiste trimmed with striped 
flounces. Ruftles and bands of batiste embroid- 
ered by machinery in brown, white, and black 
are much used for trimming; écru yak lace is 
used in abundance, and there is a caprice for 
trimming batiste with the peacock and Napoleon 
blues that come to the surface so conspicuously 
this season. Immense pearl buttons, dead gilt 
buttons, and pearl slides and buckles are on 
these suits. Darkest brown facings are again 
used with batistes. A charming suit of plain 
€cru has a deep bias Spanish flounce edged with 
two narrow ruffles, one pleated, the other gatk- 
ered, and headed by one ruffle. The polonaise 
with inch-wide lace-like stripes is loose and belt- 
ed with a brown silk belt fastened by a bow on 
the left of the front, from which falls a looped 
sash on one side of the back. Two tiny pointed 
collars, the upper one of brown silk, the lower 
of batiste, trim the neck. Flowing sleeves tied 
up at the elbow by brown ribbons ; and a’cuff of 
many folds of batiste is inserted when it is neces- 
sary to wear closed sleeves. Large brown silk 
buttons, and a fraise of Swiss muslin edged with 
Valenciennes. Other batiste polonaises are 
wrought all over with white machine embroidery; 
Watteau bows and sashes of peacock blue rib- 
bon and écru lace jabots complete them. 


LINEN SUITS. 


Thick gray linen suits have French blouse- 
waists and simple over-skirts, trimmed with bias 
bands piped with white or deep blue linen. A 
deep kilt pleating is on the lower skirt. A small 
fichu trimmed with folds is the wrap; large 
blue buttons fasten the blouse. Other linen suits 
have polonaises with simple basque backs, and 
fall open from the waist down to disclose the 
skirt, trimmed across the front with twelve bias 
bands two inches wide, piped on each side with 
a tiny fold of white linen; the same bias band 
extends down the front seams. On the back 
breadths is a plain side pleating, with a narrow 
gathered ruffle below. 


TURKISH TOWELING SUITS. 


Suits of gray and brown Turkish toweling 
stuff with rough sponge-like stripes have dou- 
ble-breasted polonaises, cut with low revers at 
the throat, and are to be worn over white habit 
shirts. Square pockets are on the front, and 
there are two rows of silver buttons down the 
front. The skirt has a deep Spanish flounce, 
with narrow gathered ruffle at the top and bot- 
tom. Russia leather belts with silver chate- 
laines are worn with these suits, 





THE ROBESPIERRE CHEMISETTE. 

A novelty for morning lingerie is the Robes- 
pierre chemisette, of striped percale. This is a 
double-breasted front with two rows of large 
pearl buttons, and an English collar turned over 
and low-throated in front, with a standing band 
behind. The under-sleeves have very flaring 
cuffs, fastened by four buttons. It is to serve as 
a habit shirt, and comes in stripes of blue, ma- 
roon, and cherry with white; also in Roman 
striped percales. For more dressy occasions are 
fichu-collars of soft turquoise silk folds and lace, 
with very high fraises of Valenciennes. 


BREAKFAST CAPS AND SPANISH VEILS. 


The most becoming breakfast caps for young 
matrons are long pointed crowns of Swiss muslin, 
finished with a pleated frill edged with Valen- 
ciennes. A cunning little bow with ends turned 
up is made of two shades of blue, réséda, rose, 
or olive ribbon, and perked up on the left side. 
These cost from $6 50 to $10, and are made in 
Paris, High Normandy crowns are on caps for 
short round faces. Lace coronets with ribbon 
loops and a wreath of fine flowers are shown for 
dressy caps for more elderly ladies. The lace is 
either blonde or fine Malines. 

Spanish yeils for carriage and opera coiffures 
are imported from Virot’s and other French mil- 
liners. They are made of Spanish blonde edged 
with lace. This lace is first attached to a coronet 
of watered ribbon, in which a single rose is set. 
The veil then drapes the coiffure, falls low on 
the shoulders, aud is fastened on the bosom by 
a rose, or else the ends are thrown over the 
shoulders and finished with white fleecy tassels. 
Price from $15 to $20. 


NEW SASHES AND NECK-TIES. 


New sashes of thin armure silk with brocaded 
ends and elaborate tassel fringe are imported, 
with neck-ties to match. These are in turquoise, 
peacock, soft rose, and other pale faded tints. 
Watered sash ribbons are in three lengthwise 
stripes, white centre, with a color on each side, 
or else in the Marseillaise cross-bars of blue and 
white. Roman sashes are in new combinations 
of color, and the faded Watteau contrasts appear 
again. Modistes are making sashes of doubled 
faille of two colors to wear with white or black 
dresses. Pale blue lined with rose, or blue with 
buff, is very stylish. They have a belt of four 
folds, and 2 cluster of long loops with ends di- 
rectly behind, a smaller bunch of loops on the 
left, and one long swinging loop intended to hold 
up the puff of the dress. Price $20. ‘They are 
also made of black velvet lined with satin, black 
or a color, and of black moiré with white faille 
lining. 

MILLINERY VARIETIES, 

The new mousseline ribbons with small reps 
are far better than gros grain ribbons, because 
they are entirely of the best quality of silk, 
instead of being filled in with inferior silk, as 
heavy reps.are. They will tie in a bow without 
creasing, which gros grain ribbons never do, are 
double-faced, have satin edges instead of a cord, 
and are as cheap as a taffeta ribbon. Importa- 
tions of these foretell a return to the old staple 
colors, the simple blues, pinks, green, and brown, 
that existed before the present mongrel hues 
came into vogue. A novelty this season is gros 
grain ribbon with double face, blue, rose, or green 
on one side and white on the other. This is 
very serviceable in trimming bonnets that re- 
quire two shades. 

New jet ornaments for bonnets are shaped 
precisely like the back of a high Spanish comb. 
‘They are to be.draped with lace, and placed in 
the back of black lace bonnets. 

There is a caprice just now for wearing a 
cluster of flowers falling very low on the back 
of the head, where the hair is combed up from 
the nape of the neck. This is sometimes the 
only bit of color seen on black bonnets, and even 
this is half concealed by the hanging drapery of 
Spanish veils, 

There are large importations of filigree silver 
ornaments in medieval designs made from dies 
that are exact copies of ornaments worn in the 
fourteenth century. Among them are large 
brooches of dull silver, gleaming daggers with a 
chain around them, square and oval buckles 
beautifully carved, birds’ heads, fern leaves, and 
thistle slides. ‘They are placed upon bonnets, 
and used to pin veils, fasten belts, mantles, etc. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; Mrs. Connenty; and Messrs. Joun 
Scamauper; A. T. Srewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, 
Constaziz, & Co.; and Lorp & Tartor. 





PERSONAL. 


Cuantes Norpxorr writes from Honolulu to 
the Tribune that the new king, Prince Bi1, is 
the most popular man in the Sandwich Islands, 
having been elected by an almost unanimous 
vote. He is a man of more than average intelli- 
gence and ability, a gentleman in manners, and 
able to transact business, to which he has given 
himself up since his accession. At one time he 
was somewhat addicted to toddies, and was ta- 
booed by the late king; but he never had the 
del. trems., and is now quite free from all low dis- 
sipation. His _Prime Minister is Mr. BisHop, 
formerly of this city, and the principal banker 
on the islands. Another member of the cabinet 
is Mr. JUDD, a son of the first missionary there. 

—The Duke of Richmond seems to appreciate 
the value of his house at Charing Cross, London, 
having set $2,500,000 as the value thereof, which 
stands in the way of proposed improvements. 

—They live to be old in Switzerland, ANNA 
GIOVANOLI having just died in the Grisons at 
the age of one hundred and two. It is not at all 
uncommon to see men there between eighty and 
BEGM doing their quiet game of billiards. 

—tThe Khedive of Egypt is open to criticism 
as a spendthrift. He announces his intention of 
applying to London for another loan to pay off 





his personal debts. It is said that he spent over 
$10,000,000 on the marriage of his three sons. 

—The Earl of Shaftesbury, one of the most re- 
ligious and philanthropic noblemen of England, 
is building a new town for working- people a 
short distance from London, where laborers can 
live economically, and have fresh air, plenty of 
good water, and ample room. 

—Several of the most eminent gentlemen of 
Boston— HILLARD, SARGENT, THAYER, COOL- 
IDGE, THOMPSON, TYLER, etc.—have taken steps 
for raising a fund for the erection of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the late General WiLL- 
14M ScHOULER, one of the truest, ablest, and 
best men that ever lived in Massachusetts. He 
was the Adjutant-General and right arm of Goy- 
ernor ANDREW during the rebellion, and wrote 
two volumes of history of What Massachusetts 
did during the War that is alike honorable to 
the State and to the historian who so faithfully 
and ably recorded it. 

—PavuL Morpay, after having won the ap- 
plause of two hemispheres by his skill at chess, 
now resides in New Orleans, earning scant sub- 
sistence by his profession as a lawyer. He 
steadily refuses to make any public exhibition 
of his chess powers, though once in a while he 
can be induced to show that his old power is 
only in abeyance. Recently at a private séance 
he beat simultaneously in two hours and three- 
quarters sixteen of the most accomplished ama- 
teurs in New Orleans. His strength has never 
been fully tested, and probably will never be 
fully developed. Since his retirement from the 
public arena Captain M‘KeEnzig, of this city, is 
reputed to occupy the first position in the Unit- 
ed States as a player. 

—A grand-nephew of WasuineTon Irvine 
has been temporarily appointed to the profess 
peuly of rhetoric and the English language in 
the Michigan University. 

—General SHERIDAN, it is said, contemplates 
giving to the public a volume containing his 
opinions about the tactics of the French and 
German armies during their late unpleasantness. 

—Two members of Congress, at least, decline 
to take the extra pay voted at the close of the 
session—Mr. Roserts, of this city, and Mr. 
Hoar, of Massachusetts. The former refuses 
outright. The latter takes the lucre, but gives 
it to the Worcester County Free Institute of 
Industrial Science, for the tuition of pupils from 
the Eighth Congressional District. 

—Notwithstanding the recent increase of sal- 
aries voted to themselves by Congress, several 
of the members of both Houses are well-to-do in 
the world. Senator Cuanpuer, of Michigan, 
has an income of $200,000; Senator Buckina- 
HAM, of Connecticut, between $50,000 and 
$100,000; Senator Cameron is a very wealthy 
man, as are Senators SPRAGUE, FRELINGHUY- 
SEN, FENTON, and Congressmen FERNANDO 
Woop, Rosert B. Roosevet, W. R. Roserts, 
8. S. Cox, Samuet Hooper, Wm11am WILL- 
tams, B. F. Butter, CLarkson N. Porter, 
Governor Swann, and many of the Western 
members. The quite Southern Representatives 
do not “ pan out’ quite so satisfactorily. 

—Wuu1M B. Astor will two years hence, at 
the expiration of the hotel lease, convert the 
Astor House into stores and offices. The pres- 
ent rental of that edifice is about $119,000, of 
which the hotel pays $56,000. Its close proxim- 
ity to the new Post-oflice, United States courts, 
the new Telegraph-office, will make it a most de- 
sirable place for offices. 

—The daughter of Dr. Trepemann, of this 
city, who for six years has been studying music 
under Madame ViarporT-Gakci, will soon make 
her début here. She is known as Madame JEN- 
ny Ra.ty, which occasions an aspersive caitiff 
from the country to remark that she is general- 
ly known by that name. 

—Marrying to lively music is coming in—has 
come in in Washington, where a few days ago a 
choral wedding took place between Mr. P. K. 
Bosweit_ and Miss Mary P. SHEPHERD, the 
bridal party, preceded by a processional cross 
and four-and-twenty robed choristers, marching 
up the broad aisle singing a wedding hymn 
After the ceremonial B. folded her in his em- 
brace and kiss-ed her—quite the correct Shep- 
herd’s fold. 

—The Boston papers of Tuesday, March 11, 
are warm in praise of the singing of Madame 
De RytuHeER, of this city, at a musical and dra- 
matic entertainment given in Odd-fellows Hall. 
On the Sunday previous, says the Globe, ‘‘she 
won many hearts by exhibiting her glorious 
voice at Clarendon Street Church,” and at the 
concert she was equally successful. Her full, 
rich, resonant voice is one of the most notable 
now known to the musical public of this city, 
and her singing at the Rev. Dr. Cuapm’s church 
is the principal attraction of the vocal part of 
the services there. 

—Davip OcuTERLONG Dyce Sompre is the 
name of a gentleman who some years ago left 
India to reside in England. He was very rich, 
and consequently, though a colored man, got a 
seat in Parliament and a peer’s daughter to 
wife, viz., the daughter ef Viscount St. Vin- 
cent. Mr. Dyce Sompre died, and General 
Forester, son of Lord Forester, married the 
widow. But about pe property a dispute arose, 
which had to be settled by the courts. It was 
a long affair, for there was a heavy sum in dis- 
pute. However, it came to an end at last, and 
a short time since there was paid to General 
Forester the noble sum of £159,000. 

—Miss Mary E. Asuwin, just arrived here 
from England, has been for fifteen years past the 
custodian of SHaxspEaRe’s birth-place at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. She is the English lady of whom 
Hawruorne wrote as “the remarkably genteel 
English girl, daughter of the old gentleman who 
takes care of the house.”” Few persons have 
seen so many of the world’s celebrities as she. 

—Mr. Launt THompson, one of the most gift- 
ed of American sculptors, is making a life-size 
statue of Recror Prers, first president of Yale 
College. It is to be cast in bronze and erected 
in the college grounds, 

—The family of the late Dr. Lowzin Mason, 
whose fame was for many years sung throughout 
the land, have presented to the Theological De- 
partment of Yale College the valuable library of 
the doctor. 

—A notable man—the Rey. JosepH HarveY— 
died recently in Michigan, at the age of eighty- 
six. It was he who first suggested the estab- 
lishment of American missions in the Sandwich 
Islands. In 1809, while Mr. H. was a pastor at 
Goshen, Connecticut, a whaler brought to New 
Haven the first Sandwich Islander ever seen on 
this coast. He was placed in Mr. Harvey's 
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family to be educated, and under the latter’s 
teaching the islander embraced Christianity, 
The American Board, then just starting in Bos- 
ton, took an interest in the case, and the result 
was the sending out of missionaries to the isl- 
ands. Mr. Harvey was thus spared to witness 
the grand consummation of his hopes in rela- 
tion to that mission—an entire people converted 
to Coan: 

—Madame Lucca evinces confidence in the 
perpetuity of our institutions. In view of the 
toppling condition of the effete monarchies of 
the Old World, she has announced her intention 
of becoming a citizeness of the United States, 
and to that end filed the necessary documents 
in court. 

—Mr. J. R. Toomas, whose beautiful ballads 
are so popular throughout the land, has given 
to the public another, Zhe old Time ; or, When you 
were Seventeen, and dedicated it to Mrs. MorrIs 
Puitiirs, the wife of our cleyer contemporary 
of the Home Journal. 

—While Professor Pearce, of the Coast Sur- 
vey, is one of the best mathematicians since the 
days of LeGENDRE, his son is one of the finest 
amateur readers of SHAKSPEARE in the country. 

—Mr. J. Keene, father of the young lady re- 
cently married to the Grand Shereef of Morocco, 
writes to the London Times that the Shereef has 
no other wives than his daughter, that the latter 
is to enjoy the same liberty as any European 
wife, and that her children, if any are born to 
her, are by special agreement to be educated in 
England. 

—aA son of Mr. WALTER, of the London Times, 
was recently married to a niece of the Earl of 
Lichfield. 

—The court jeweler of Berlin is a man nearly 
eighty years old, worth a million of dollars, and 
lives in a shanty near the city 

—Fancy this style of man: a Russian, living 
at Nice, who has made many millions of rubles 
by railway speculations. He is uneducated, but 
peseionetely fond of music, and his one pleasure 

is to maintain an orchestra. He engages by the 
ear the best musicians; in the morning they 

ke up their position at one end of a salon in 
his villa, he sits down in his arm-chair at the 
other, and there he sits and they fiddle all the 
blessed livelong day. 

—The most gigantic family in Europe are the 
O’Neaxs, of Queen’s County, Ireland. The 
father stood six feet, and weighed twenty-seven 
stone. The mother is forty-five years of age, 
stands five feet two inches in height, measures 
round her arm twenty-six inches, across her 
shoulders three feet, round her waist five feet 
six inches, and weighs the enormous weight of 
twenty-one stone. Her eldest son is twenty-five 
years of age, stands six feet two inches, weighs 
eighteen stone five pounds, and at the present 
time he is a Life-Guard. All the sons and 
daughters were of large dimensions. Miss ANN 
O'NEAL, the eldest daughter, is twenty years of 
age; she stands five feet six inches in height, and 
measures round the arm twenty-seven inches, 
across the shoulders one yard and a half, round 
her waist eight fect, and has the enormous 
weight of thirty-nine stone. Her youngest sis- 
ter is eighteen years of age; she stands five feet 
two inches in height, measures round her arm 
twenty-five inches, across her shoulders three 
feet, round her waist six feet, and weighs twenty- 
three stone. The eldest daughter is, as may well 
be imagined, on account of her obesity, scarcely 
able to walk. Bhs Appeare to be uneasy on her 
legs, and is compelled to lean up against the wall 
for support. 

—This is not very new, but it’s pretty good: 
James Hoae, the Ettrick Shepherd, was first in- 
troduced to THomas CAMPBELL, the author of 
the Pleasures of Hope, at a literary party in Wa- 
terloo Place, in the year 1832; On the Shepherd 
being presented to the poet as Mr. CAMPBELL, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ There is only one CAMPBELL in the 
world, and that’s Tom CAMPBELL.” To which, 
in high glee, the latter responded, “‘ And there’s 
only one Hoge in the world, and that’s Jamre 
Hoge.” Lest there should be some delusion as 
to names, it may be said that the E. Shepherd 
above alluded to is nota member of the book-pub- 
lishing firm of L. & 8., Boston, but another man. 

—Bavaria’s young king is about to wed the 
eldest daughter of the Prince of Anhalt - Des- 
sau. It will be remembered that the wedding 
ceremonies between the King and the Princess 
of Bavaria, sister-in-law of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, were ruthlessly broken off for some reasons 
never thoroughly understood. 

—President GRANT is a merry man on occa- 
sion. When he reached the platform on the 
terribly cold night of the Inauguration Ball, 
Governor Cooke informed him that the guests 
wished to shake his hand, whereupon the Presi- 
dent remarked that not only his hand, but his 
whole body, had been shaking for some time. 

—ALEXANDRE Dumas and GEorGE SanD have 
jointly written a tragedy, entitled Brutus, which 

1cToR Hugo says is superior to any tragedy 
eyer written in modern times. 

—In the Rey. Mr. Fatconer’s church in Den- 
ny, near Dundee, a ludicrous scene recently oc- 
curred ona Sunday. A candidate for the office 
of precentor at the first and second psalms was 
like to break down altogether. At the third 
psalm he selected a long-metre tune to a short- 
metre psalm, but got over the Sica by tack- 
ing on two words of the next line, though he 
made a mess of it at the close of the verse. Ex- 
hausted by his efforts, he addressed the congre- 

tion thus: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I confess 

hat I am dead beat by the way in which the 
psalmody is conducted in this church.” At the 
close of the sermon he aaa addressed the con- 

regation with great volubility, and concluded 
By offering to bet a sovereign that he could 
thrash any man in Denny for musical talent. 
Whereupon the church-goers quickly ran away, 
leaving the artist speseice + 

—That most opulent of all Scottish peers, the 
Marquis of Bute, is said to be seriously contem- 
plating a visit to this country during the coming 
summer. 

—Governor Spracue, of Rhode Island (says 
the World), has a private telegraphic communi- 
cation between his house at Narraganset and 
New York. “Such things are not uncommon. 
The editors of the World, Tribyne, and Herald 
have wires from their offices to their residences, 
and are in frequent communication. . The in- 
strument used is of the printing pattern, and is 
manipulated without diftculty. The D?EXxELS 
have a private wire from their offic> here to 
their office in Philadelphia, and that sort of 
Pune ae getting to be quite common with men 
of a high degree of bullion. 
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Newspaper Rack with Wood Painting. 


Tus elegant newspaper rack is made of linden-wood. The upper 
part of the back, and the front, which is joined to the back with a 
soufflet of brown shagreen leather, are ornamented with sepia painting. 
Fig. 53, Supplement, gives the design for the front; the design for the 
back may be easily arranged from this design. The outer edge of the 
rack is furnished with a rich binding of light and dark brown inlaid 
leather, which is ornamented with round and oblong brass plates as 
shown by the illustration, In the middle, at the top of the back, this 
binding forms a medallion, on which is worked a mono- 
gram on brown silk with gold thread and brown silk. The 
front is finished at the top with a turned brown polished 
wooden bar trimmed with tassels. ‘Two pieces of brown 
cord, furnished with brass rings and fastened on the back 
as shown by the illustration, serve to hang up the rack, 


Crochet Tidy, Figs. 1 and 2, 


Tus tidy may be worked with knitting cotton or with 
twisted crochet cotton, according to the size desired. 
_First work the requisite number of separate rosettes, be- 
ginning from the middle, and crocheting for each rosette 
six rounds, as follows: Work 1 ch. (chain stitch), form 
of the projecting end of thread a very small ring of several 
windings, work | sc. (single crochet) on the ring, and then 
work the Ist round.—10 ch. ; in the first three of these, 
which count as first de, (double crochet), crochet on the 











Fig. 1.—Mepatiion 1x Cororep Empromery ror Biorrine- 
Pav.—Fout Size.—[See Fig. 3, Page 213.] 


end of the working thread; five times alternately 1 de. on the thread 
ring, 7 ch. ; finally, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the last of the 3 ch. which 
count as first de., and 3 sl. on the following 3 ch. 2d round.—6 ste, 
(short treble crochet) separated each by 1 ch. on the middle st. 
(stitch) of each ch. scallop; instead of the first ste. at the beginning 
of the round, work 4 ch.; finally, 1 sl. on the last of these 4 ch. 
8d round.—1 de. on vach ch, between the 6 ste. of each scallop, after 
each of the first four of these de. always 3 ch. ; instead of the first de. 
at the beginning of the round work 1 sc. and 3 ch. At the end of 
the round work 1 sl. on the last of the 3 ch. which count as first de., 
and 4 sl. on the next 4 st. 4th round.—> 4 ch., 2 dc. separated 
by 7 ch. on the middle de. of the scallop, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the next 
de., 5 ch., 1 sc, on thé’second de. of the follow- 
ing scallop; repeat from %. After the last 5 ch. 
at the end of the round work 1 se. on the last 
of the 4 sl. at the end of the preceding round. 
5th round.—3 ch., which count as first de., 8 de. 
on the next 8 st., > 5 de. on the following mid- 
dle ch, of the point, 9 de. on the next 9 st., 1 sc. 
on the middle of the 
next 5 ch., pass over the 
following 2 ch.; 9 de. 
on the next 9 st., and 
repeat from *. At the 
end of the round work 
1 sl. on the last of the 
3 ch. which count as 
first de. 6th round.— 
2 sl. on the next 2 st., 
twice alternately 7 ch., 
1 sc. on the fourth fol- 
lowing st., * 7 ch., 1 sc. 
on the second following 
st., twice alternately 7 
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and draw the dropped st. through from the under to the upper side), 
7 ch., 1 se, on the middle st. of the last ch. scallop, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the 
fourth following st. of the point, 7 ch., 1 sc. on the fourth following st., 
and repeat from *. At the end of the round crochet after the last 3 
ch. in the hollow between two points 3 sl. on the first 3 ch. of the first 
ch. scallop, then 3 ch., fasten to the middle st. of the preceding scallop 
of 7 ch., 7 ch. and 1 sc. on the same ch. on which the last sl. was 
worked, In working the 6th round of each following rosette fasten by 
means of the ch. scallops to the rosettes already finished, as shown by 
Fig. 2 on page 213, which gives a full-sized section of the tidy. Edge 
the finished rosette foundation with an edging consisting of 
the following four rounds: Begin at the hollow between two 
rosettes and crochet the Ist round.—* 4 ste. separated each 
by 2 ch. on the middle st. of the next free ch. scallop of the 








Fig. 2.—Founpation 
For BoRDER oF 
Waritinc-Desk, 

Fre, 1.—Futn Size. 

[See Fig. 4, Page 213.] 

Description of Symbols: 

© Gold, ! Steel, © Chalk, 

© Crystal, @ Black Beads. 


ch., 1 sc. on the fourth 
following st., 3 ch., 1 sc. 
on the third following 
dc. of the next point, 7 
ch., fasten to the middle 
st. of the preceding scal- 
lop of 7 ch. (to do this 
drop the st. from the 
needle, insert the needle 
into the st. to which the 
fastening is to be done, 




























































’ Newsparer Rack witn Woop Parytine. 
For design see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 53. 


TION OF BorvER For Writinc-Desk. 
Fuuu Size.—[See Fig. 4, Page 213.] 


next rosette, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. of the following 
ch. scallop, 2 ch., 4 ste, separated each by 2 ch. on the mid- 
dle st. of each of the next 3 ch. scallops, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the 
following ch. scallop, 2 ch., 4 ste. separated each by 2 ch. 
on the middle st. of the next ch. scallop, and repeat from *; 
finally, 1 sl. on the first ste. of this round. 2d tround.—> 3 
ch., 2 de. separated by 5 ch. on each of the next 2 stc., 3 ch., 
1sc. before and 1 se. after the next sc., 3 ch., 2 de. sepa- 
rated by . on each of the following 2 stc., 3 ch., + 1 sc. 
on the joining vein of the following 2 stc., 3 ch., 2 de. sepa- 
rated by 5 ch. on each of the next 2 stc., 3 ch., repeat once 
more from +, 1 sc. before and 1 sc. after the next sc., 3 ch., 
2 dc. separated ch. on each of the following 2 stc., 3 
ch., 1 sc. on the joining vein between the next 2 stc., and 



















Fig. 2.—Mepaxion 1x Cororep Emprorpery For Brortine- 
Pap.—Fux Sizz.—[See Fig. 3, Page 213.] 


repeat from +. 3d round.—> 1 sc. on the next scallop of 5 ch. 
(always insert the needle in the middle st. of the scallops of 5 ch.), 
9 ch., 1 se. on the following ch. scallop, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the next 
ch. scallop, twice alternately 9 ch, and 1 sc. on the next ch. scal- 
lop, 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the following ch. scallop, then 9 ch., 1 sc. 
on the next ch. scallop, 3. ch., 1 sc. on the following ch. scallop, 
9 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch, scallop. Work the 4th round in de., 
ch., picots, and sc., as plainly shown by the illustration, Fig. 2. 


Point Lace and Crochet Cover for Toilette Cushions, etc, 

To make this cover, of which the illustration gives a quarter sec- 
tion in full size, first run the point lace braid 
on a foundation of paper or linen along the 
square lines indicated, and sew the braid to- 
gether at the intersecting points without pass- 
ing the needle through 
the foundation. Then 
separate the braid lat- 
tice-work thus formed 
from the foundation, 
and fill the open squares 
with crochet figures, 
which are worked with 
twisted cotton, No.120, 
beginning from the 
middle, as follows: 
Make a foundation of 
10 ch. (chain stitch), 
close these in a ring 
with 1 sl. (slip stitch), 
and crochet * 2 sc. 
(single crochet) on the 
ring, 4 ch., three times 





alternately 1 p. (picot 
—that is, 5 ch. and 1 
sc. on the first of these), 
1 ch., fasten to the 
edge of one of the point 
lace braids as shown by 
the illustration (to do 
this drop the last stitch 
from the needle, insert 
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Fig. 1.—Nécrssaire ror Sewing Urensizs. Corser or Borver’ ror HanpKercutzrs, Covers, ETC. 
CusHions, ETC, —QuarTER SECTION, 
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the needle in the edge of the braid, and draw through the dropped 
stitch); three times alternately 1 ch., 1 p., then 3 ch. and 2 sl. on the 
first 2 of the 4 ch., 1 sl. on the last of the 2 sc., observing the illustra~ 
tion, and repeat from *, always going forward. Having filled all the 
squares in this manner, border the crocheted part all along the outer 
edge with edging consisting of four rounds: Ist round.— x 1 sc. on 
the outer edge, 6 ch., 2 p. separated by 1 ch., 3 cli., 2 p. separated by 
1ch., 2ch., 1 sc. on the fifth of the preceding 6 ch., 4 ch., pass over 
a corresponding portion of the outer edge as shown by the illustration, 
and repeat from >. 2d round.—> 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the 
next p. loop in the preceding round, 2 ch., 1 p. turned downward (to 
do this crochet 5 ch., drop the last of these from the needle, insert the 
needle in the first 
of the 5 ch., and 
draw through the 
dropped stitch 
from the under 
toward the upper 
side), 8 ch., and 
repeat from +. 
3d_round.—x* 3 
treble crochets on 
the third of the 
8 ch. of the next 
scallop, 5 ch., and 
repeat from >. 
4th round.—Four 
short double cro- 
chets separated 
each by 3 ch. on 
the middle of ev- 
ery three treble 
crochets in the 
preceding round, 
and between the last and first of these four double crochets always 1 ch. 
If a tidy is desired in this style the braid of the lattice-work may be 
Jengthened as much as is requisite, and the squares enlarged; of course 
the cotton used for the crochet figures should then be coarser. 


Embroidered Glove-Box. 


Turs glove-box is made of card-board, and is fourteen ..1ches long, 
three inches and three-quarters wide, two inches and seven-eighths high 
in the middle, and two inches and a half high at each end. It is cov- 
ered on the outside with light gray gros grain, which is ornamented 
with silk of various colors in satin, half-polka, and chain stiteh, and 
in point Russe. The design for the lid is given by Fig. 52, Supple- 
ment. The inside of the box is lined with white silk thinly wadded 
and perfumed, and quilted in diamonds. ‘The edge is bordered with 
fine variegated silk cord as shown by the illustration. The bottom 
is covered with white watered paper. 

Stand with 
Pincushion. 

Tus stand is 
made of carved 
wood, partly 
stained brown 
id partly pol- 
ished black. The 
lower part of the 
stand, which is 
supported —_ by 
three feet, is fur- 
nished with a 
high pincushion, 
which is covered 
with green silk 
and trimmed on 
the edge with 
points of green 
velvet. ‘These 
points are orna- 
mented with gold 
beads and point Russe stitches of gold thread, and are edged with gold 
cord, which forms a loop at the end of each point, and is fastened with 
button-hole stitches of black silk. The seam made by setting on the 





Fig. 3.—Briorrixc-Pap with Empromrrep 
Learner Corners.—[See Figs. 1 and 2, Page 212.] 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 21. 
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. : — points is covered by twisted cord of black silk and gold. Above the 

3, . . . cushion, connected with the middle bar of the stand, is a small plate 

Blotting-Pad with Embroidered Leather Corners, Figs. 18. Fig. 4.—Writtxc-Desk with Memoranpum of black polished wood, designed to hold loose pins, and giced with a 
Tus useful blotting-pad consists of several sheets of blotting-paper Srarv.—[See Figs. 1-3, Page 212.] lambrequin arranged similar to the points. 3 


laid one over another, and held together, as shown by Fig. 3, with em- 
broidered leather corners, which are drawn over them. 
These corners are fastened at the bottom on a piece of stiff 


card-board the size of the blotting-paper, which serves as a Ms Ge Ll” yy , , Z = ap er 
hy 
toe 


Stand for Fruit Knives, Figs. 1-4. 


Tus stand is of black polished and brown stained wood, 
and is furnished at the top with a lambrequin of gray cloth, 
and at the foot 
with a border of 
cloth. Figs. 


foundation for the whole, and keeps them in place. The Ce 
soiled blotting- 
paper may thus 





be readily re- Reem ua 





placed by new = and 4 show full- 
sheets. Foreach Jy ma sized sections of 
of the corners cut * Se j ere ia lain the lambrequin 
of brown leath- af a and border. ‘The 
er or enameled Entpromerey Grove-Box leaves and flowers 
cloth two pieces For dest, Suppl , Ne XIV. Fi ws. of the lambrequin 
of equal size EE ee ok eee are applied in 
from Fig. 21, gray cloth; the 


part for underlaying the medallion, as indicated on the | are formed by gold cord sewed on with fine cross stitches 
pattern. ‘The embroidery for the medallion is worked | of black silk. ‘The remainder of the embroidery is worked 
on a foundation of brown silk, in point Russe and half-polka stitch 
cut somewhat larger than the with saddler’s silk of various colors. 
pattern indicates, with brown The embroidery of the border is 
saddler’s silk and gold cord worked inasimilarmanner. The 
in half-polka stitch, ‘satin design, Fig. 3, may be used in- 
stitch, and in point Russe. stead of the lambrequin, Fig. 
Baste on the medallion 2. The outlines of this de- 
underneath the corre- sign and the binding of the 
sponding piece of lambrequins are of fine silk 
leather, and fasten gimp cord. The rest of 
on the latter by the embroidery is work- 
means of half- ed in point Russe with 
aeaeh ae 5 polka stitches colored saddler’s silk 
TAND WITH PiNcUSHION, and point and with beads. 
Russe, as This stand will be 
shown by Fig. 1, page 212, or with point Russe button- found very con- 
hole stitches, as shown by Fig. 2, page 212; the rims venient for nut- 
shown by both these illustrations are worked with pickers, ete. 
brown saddler’s silk in two shades. Work the em- S < iy 
broidery all around the medallion on the leather Nécessaire for Sewing Utensils, 
with brown silk in chain stitch, as indicated on Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 21, Supplement ; join both halves of the cor- See illustration on page 212. 
Wb onthe reaiehi outer edge eae pn teas Tur foundation of this nécessaire consists of six 
ole stitches of dark brown silk, and edge them oblong slide boxes of card-board, for which 
with brown silk cord, which is button-hole powder boxes, which can be obtained at any 
stitched to the button-hole stitches first work- apothecary’, may be used, In the original 
the boxes are four inches and a half long 


ed with silk of a lighter shade. 
ais * each, an inch and a half wide, and an inch 
ee — Memoran- high, but the size may be arranged at 
dum Slate, Figs, 1-4, pleasure. Cover these boxes with black 
Tuts writing-desk is of card-board velvet at eachend. On the pieces of 
covered with red Russia leather. A velvet designed for one end first fast- 
slab of silica slate, which serves for en one of the articles which the box 
n tablet, is slipped into the upper is to contain, such as a hook, an 
part of the desk. The under eye, a button, etc., as shown by 
part of the desk is furnished the illustration; before cover- 
with a slide box divided into ing the other end fasten on 
different sections for holding the middle of the card-board 
pens, postage stamps, etc. a ribbon loop, boring a hole 
The rim of the desk is through the card-board, 
trimmed with an em- and drawing the ends 
broidered border edged of the loop through the 
with chenille, and hole to the inside; 
worked partly on red paste on the ends of 
Russia leather with the ribbon there, 
maroon silk in and cover them 
point Russe, and by pasting on a 
partly on per- piece of card- 
forated board board. of 
with beads.— course this loop 
Fig. 1, page is also passed 
212, shows a through the 
full-sized sec- velvet to the 
tion of the border. Figs. 2 and 3, page 212, giye outside.. The boxes, covered in. this. manner, 
two designs for the bead embroidery with descrip- are then placed one above another as shown by 
tion of symbols. Fig. 4, on this page, shows the the illustration. Cover the nécessaire smoothly 
desk complete. with gray cloth, fasten crosswise on the middle 


aie Xi 
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that some women have for their unsuccessful ri- 
yals, but with true and genuine tenderness. 

“*Since it can not now be seen from the isl- 
and,” said Robert, breaking the long silence, 
“‘we can put up the sail;” and he did so. 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE END OF THE ISLAND. 


Tuey sailed all night, the sea being tolerably 
tranquil, in what Robert judged to be the right 
direction; but the clouds gathered heavily and 
hid the stars, so that he could make use neither 
of them nor of the compass. Lizzy was very 
helpful to him in the management of the boat, 
and he allowed her to do more than was neces- 
sary, in order to distract her thoughts. As for 
sleep, anxiety forbade her even to close her eyes. 
At sunrise, which in these latitudes occurs at 
once, without the streaks of dawn that herald it 
at home, they looked anxiously about them, and 
beheld the island still lying at a great distance. 
The wind had unfortunately changed in the 
night, and their course with it. They lowered 
their sail at once, in hopes to have escaped ob- 
servation, and Robert took to the oars, and 
pulled his best. But either the sail had already 
attracted the notice of those on land, or the gig 
itself was discernible by means of the telescope. 
Before half an hour had elapsed their worst ap- 
prehensions were confirmed by seeing the pin- 
nace leave the harbor, and, with a favorable 
breeze, bear directly down upon them. Robert 
once more put up the little sail, and rowed as 
before with all his might, while Lizzy steered ; 
but it was evident that his exertions were useless. 

‘*We are lost,” he murmured, ‘‘and I have 
been her destruction.” He felt sure that Kay- 
anagh, urged by Maguire, would condemn Liz- 
zy to death for disobeying his edict, probably 
without permitting him to speak in her defense : 
nay, if permitted, what would his words avail! 

Lizzy awaited her fate in silence, keeping her 
loving eyes fixed on her companion's face ; there 
were no tears in them now: English born and 
English bred, she was not one easily to give up 
hope, nor, indeed, was she so deeply impressed 
as Robert was with Kavanagh's despotic power. 
**He would surely never put her brother to 
death, though he might frighten him, far less her- 
self or Robert.” 

She was soon fated to be undeceived. The 
pinnace came up to them very rapidly, and-on 
her deck they could perceive Murphy himself, 
with three of the most devoted of his adherents. 
The former leveled a revolver at Robert’s head 
as she came alongside, and bade him and “ the 
deserter” come on board. ‘There was nothing 
for it but to obey. The unhappy fugitives were 
transferred to the pinnace, which immediately 

ut about for the island—clumsily enough, for 
Kearse knew little of seamanship, and his men 
less—with the gig fastened by a rope in tow. 
Robert was bound hand and foot, and thrown 
into the bows. Only one sentence more was 
vouchsafed by Murphy. ‘‘It is lucky for you, 
traitor,” said he to his prisoner, “‘ that Maguire 
was not in my place. He would have shot you 
down likea dog. ‘There is now, however, twelve 
hours of life before you, since you will die at sun- 
set. As for this girl, she will not be hung, since 
I have taken a fancy to her myself;” and he 
looked toward Lizzy with sullen approval. 

** Fool, idiot, that I was!” thought Robert, his 
helpless frame trembling with fury. He had a 
pistol in his pocket, and might have settled ac- 
counts at least with this miscreant at the mo- 
ment when he was overtaken, but he had for- 
borne to do it upon Lizzy’s'account, and lest the 
other men, who were also armed, might in re- 
yenge have killed her on the spot. Now, for 
her sake, he regretted that he had not done 
so. The poor girl was sitting in the stern, with 
her eyes fixed on the sea, and her face pale as 
death—the death which Robert knew that she 
was meditating. After Murphy’s words she had 
made up her mind not to be carried ashore alive. 
Presently the sea became extraordinarily agita- 
ted, and the vessel, guided as it was by such un- 
skillful hands, began to be unmanageable. 

“Tf you will loose’my limbs,” said Robert, 
“¢] will save the ship : otherwise you will all four 
go to the bottom sooner than you expected.” 

The three men looked at Murphy, as much as 
to say, ‘‘ There's something in that.” 

**'The Governor's orders were that he was to 
be bound hand and foot,” mused Murphy ; ‘‘ but 
then, on the other hand, he was to be brought 
back ; and if we sink, that can't be done.” On 
the whole, he thought his master’s orders—and 
he thought of nothing else—justified him in cut- 
ting Robert’s bonds, and handing him the tiller, 
not, however, without this caution, “If you do 
not steer direct for the island, I will blow your 
brains ont.” 

“T must steer as the sea will let me,” answer- 
ed Robert, coolly. A grim calmness had settled 
down upon him: the thought that he could kill 
Murphy at any moment was a very considerable 
comfort, and whenever he looked toward Lizzy 
he longed to do 80. The sea still continued very 
rough, notwithstanding that there was scarcely 
any wind, and a cloudless sky. A wave would 
sometimes sweep the deck from end to end, and 
the blinding spray dashed over the bows like a 
fountain. 

‘© You are not steering for the harbor!” roared 
Murphy presently, and fingering the butt of his 
revolver. 

‘<The spray flies so high and thick that I can 
not even see the island,” was Robert's quiet re- 
ply. “* Where is it?” 

Ay, where was it? It had been seen a minute 
ago about half a league to the southwest, and 
now it was not visible. 

Murphy and his men looked out for it with 
eager eyes; Lizzy lifted up her head, and lan- 
guidly looked about her, though the question had 





little interest for her, since she never meant to 
set foot upon the shore. Robert, who knew the 
very place where it ought to be, could see nothing, 
though his gaze was prolonged and fixed. ‘This 
was the more extraordinary, for at this time the 
waves began sensibly to abate, and the spray 
with them. The sea, and nothing else, was to be 
beheld on all sides. Incredible as the fact seemed, 
there could be no doubt about it: the island 
was gone. 

They sailed on in the direct course in which 
it ought to lie; but as though it had been a float- 
ing island, with power of rapid locomotion, it 
eluded them. 

‘«There is some witchcraft in this,” exclaimed 
Murphy, turning furiously toward Lizzy. ‘‘It 
is you who have done it, you fair-faced devil.” 

Robert took out his pistol, cocked it, and placed 
it on the seat behind him. One of the crew, how- 
ever, stepped between the girl and Murphy. 

‘‘'That is nonsense, Dick,” said he. ‘*'There 
has been murder done enough already, and who 
knows but on that very account this thing has 
happened! Remember Pat Doolan:” 

‘But the young masther!” ejaculated Murphy, 
with a groan of agony. ‘‘ What can have be- 
come of him? Qh, Sir” (here he burst into tears, 
and turned to Robert with outstretched hands 
and suppliant voice), ‘I have done you wrong, 
and meant you worse; but you loved the young 
masther once yourself—I know it, for that was 
why I hated you—I pray you, then, for his sake, 
tell me what has happened! You know so much, 
while I—I only know that I have lost him!” 
With that he groveled on the deck, and would 
have clasped Robert's knees had he permitted 
it. ‘Are you sure, are you quite sure, that this 
is where the island was ?” 

“T am quite sure of that,” answered Rob- 
ert, gravely; ‘“‘and what has become of it I 
think I can also tell you. I have no more ex- 
perience of such matters than yourself, but I 
have read that islands are sometimes cast up in 
the sea, and there remain for many months and 
years, and then again are swallowed up with 
shocks as of an earthquake as quickly as they 
came; and such, as I believe, has been the fate 
of this one: at all events, it is beyond a doubt 
that underneath us now is the grave of all your 
friends, and some of mine.” 

Lizzy, notwithstanding the miracle, as it seem- 
ed, that had been wrought for her deliverance, 
was weeping bitterly for the fate of her ill-starred 
brother. Robert, too, hung his head, thinking 
of the self-sacrificing hands that had pushed his 
boat off but a few hours ago from what was then 
land, and were now tossing unlife-like beneath 
the wave with shingle and with shell. The men, 
too, were deeply affected, and gazed down into 
the blue depths, as though it were possible to de- 
scry within them the forms of their lost friends 
—wives, children, comrades. Perhaps, poor fel- 
lows, they were simple enough to suppose that 
the island might presently reappear again, with 
nobody much the worse, Marphy still knelt in 
the boat, with his clasped hands before his face 
—a piteous spectacle. No word was spoken for 
several minutes, passed in unutterable thoughts, 
till Robert again broke silence: ‘‘ There is no use 
in our remaining here, Murphy;” said he, firmly ; 
“*T shall now steer for Melbourne.” 

“You will do as you please, Sir,” answered 
the other, in broken tones, ** and these men will 
obey you. ‘The masther said that if any thing 


-happened to him, you were to be his successor.” 


‘These words were spoken with a certain rev- 
erential humility, as though Chesney had actual- 
ly become invested with a portion of that author- 
ity which, with Murphy, stood in the place of 
all others —human or divine. All at once he 
sprang to his feet, and stood in the attitude of 
one who listens attentively. 

“*What do you hear?” asked Robert, anx- 
iously. It was just possible that another volcan- 
ie shock, such as had doubtless submerged the 
island, had given warning of its approach, though 
to his own ear nothing was apparent but the 
soft splash of the wave and the flutter of the 
sail, for the boat was almost stationary. 

“*T hear his voice,” cried Murphy. — “‘ ‘ Dick, 
Dick!’ he says, soft and low, just as he used to 
whisper when I was down with the fever, and he 
was minding me. I’m coming, I’m coming, 
masther!” 

And before any one «ould interfere, the faith- 
ful, foolish fellow had placed his foot upon the 
gunwale, and with tighi-folded arms had leaped 
into the sea. He was a strong and active swim- 
mer, as all well knew, but he never rose again. 
Robert would have given much to see him do so, 
for in that act of fidelity—dog-like or madman- 
like though it might be, but inexpressibly touch- 
ing—all the wrongs done or intended to him or 
his were forgotten ; but they watched for him in 
vain: Murphy had gone to join his master. Aft- 
er half an hour of fruitless waiting the pinnace 
was put about, and sailed for Melbourne. ‘They 
would have had to endure much privation on the 
way, even had they reached it at all, since the store 
of provisions in the gig was very insuflicient for 
five‘persons ; but on the second day they fell in 
with a vessel bound for England, which took them 
all on board. The terrible and unlooked-for de- 
struction that had overwhelmed their friends— 
though at the same time it had preserved them- 
selyes—for some time overshadowed the’lovers. 
For Mary they both mourned; Lizzy bewailed 
her brother, for whose fate Robert could not be 
expected to feel poignant grief; while, on the 
other hand, Kavanagh’s loss appeared far other- 
wise to him than to Lizzy, or than it had done 
to himself at the moment of their own deliver- 
ance, The acts of violence committed by the 
‘young masther” from first to last, and inclu- 
sive of his brother's murder, he honestly ascribed 
to madness, to which, indeed, they were doubtless 
due: how far that madness had been induced by 
passion and want of moral control, and finally by 
drink, was a question into which he dared not 








look. What he strove to remember now was 
only the drowned man’s tenderness and trust. 
Louis had perished without leaving any heirs, so 
that the bequest of the three thousand pounds 
—with the deduction of that large proportion of it 
which he did not forget to bestow on the three sur- 
vivors from Murphy’s Island, in accordance with 
Kavanagh’s wishes—might fairly be considered 
to be his own. The first sum which he expend- 
ed out of it on arriving in England went to the 
purchase of a marriage-ring; and during the 
time which the cruelty of the law interposed be- 
tween him and wedded bliss, he placed his Lizzy 
under the care of Mistress Mulvaney. ‘To the 
former’s surprise, and indeed not a little to her 
scandal, the widow welcomed him with a hearty 
embrace. ‘‘I never thought to see you again, 
my brave boy,” cried she, ‘‘nor to hear any thing 
of you, save that you had come to grief; far less 
such good news as this;” and here she kissed 
Lizzy. ‘You went away from my house, lad, 
in very indifferent company : as to one of them, I 
ask no question, for ever since what happened at 
Falston Hall I washed my hands of him. But 
how is that ne’er-do-well, Dick ?” 

Robert's face told her before he could reply in 
words. The widow plumped down on the little 
sofa—it was in the old smoke-room that the in- 
terview took place—and burst into tears. 

“Heaven forgive me for speaking ill of the 
dead!” cried she; ‘‘and he such a broth of a 
boy! But tell me all about it.” 

Robert did not tell her all, or perhaps she 
would once more have altered her opinions; but 
he told her what he could of good about him, 
and especially concerning his end. 

“*T never thought Dick would overlive his 
master,” was the widow’s quiet comment when 
she had recovered herself. ‘*‘Do you remem- 
ber what you wrote about him to your pretty 
sweetheart here, comparing his fidelity to that 
ofadog? He got hold of that letter, and made 
me read it to him in this yery room; and when 
I got to that part of it, the poor fellow only said, 
‘Well, that’s true enough,’ as though he was 
proud of it.” 

With his remaining two thousand pounds or so 
Robert purchased a little business in the cabinet- 
making line, for which he had always had a taste; 
and being not only diligent himself, but having 
a diligent wife— which always doubles a poor 
man’s gains—he soon became prosperous enough. 
The first article of any elaboration that he turn- 
ed out with his own hands was a tea-caddy, 
which now forms the admiration of the patrons 
of Mulvyaney’s. The outside has succumbed to 
the all-pervading influence of the place, but the 
inside—and this Mrs. Mulvaney persists in as- 
cribing to its excellent workmanship rather than 
to its contents—has up to this time successfully 
resisted the flavor of onions. - Robert has one 
son, named after himself. He would have called 
him “‘ Frank,” after his benefactor, but Lizzy op- 
posed it. ‘‘Mr, Kavanagh was very good to 
us,” pleaded she, ‘¢I own; but I do not wish my 
boy to remind me in any way, even in name, of 
a mur—I mean, of Murphy’s master.” In grace- 
ful return for this compliance, when a little girl 
arrived to make their home complete in its do- 
mestic furniture, her mother named her Mary. 
As for the other Mary—Mary Becher —so 
strangely and unwittingly mingled with their 
fortunes, nothing could be heard of her, though 
Robert did his best to find her out. He felt 
that the least they could do was to share with her, 
should she need it, the abundance with which 
they had been dowered by him she had known 
and loved as Wilson. It is probable, however, 
that he had amply provided for her before he 
quitted England. 

‘The Chesneys lead a happy, quiet life, and 
they desire no other. ‘The love of adventure 
with which Robert. was one possessed has been 
fully satisfied, and he is very reticent concerning 
his past experience. As a customer of his of 
some standing, and admitted in some sort to 
his familiarity, as being an amateur cabinet- 
maker who has a turning-lathe of his own, I 
gained possession of the foregoing facts; but I 
should not have done so had I not, in addition 
to those pretensions, happened to disclose the cir- 
cumstance that I had been witness to a certain 
scene at a turnpike gate near Windsor Forest on 
one stormy winter night, which was, as it turn- 
ed out, the prologue to his own eventful history. 
I, too, although but for a few moments, had seen 
both Murphy and Murphy’s master, and there- 
fore seemed entitled to be told their story. 

To assert its truth would seem to be to pro- 
test too much; but as a satisfaction to that con- 
siderable class of the community who “only be- 
lieve what they read in the newspapers,” I may 
add that its most singular feature—the sinking 
of a populated island—was recorded in the col- 
umns of the Zimes within the last three years. 

THE END. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
(From our Own CorresronpeEnt.] 


HAVE always insisted that fashion in France 

was the faithful echo of politics, and that to 
those who knew how to discern the mysterious. 
connection between these two seemingly so dif- 
ferent powers the analogy was striking; only, for 
these coincidences to be interesting to the ob- 
server, he must take the trouble to reflect, to 
compare, and to discover the data from which to 
draw his conclusions. 

While the middle classes, who represent the 
majority of our people, repress the gratification 
of their tastes in the presence of the necessity of 
earning their daily bread, the women thereof 
also adopt the statu quo in respect to fashions, 
and insist that things shall remain as they are; 
the slightest modification makes them dread a 
revolution, and declare that since there was 
nothing new so long ago as the days of Solomon, 
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we have no reason for desiring a change. It is 
hard to foresee whether or not they will prevail. 
For some weeks past the dress-makers have been 
announcing the fall of the polonaise, the aban- 
donment of the oyver-skirt, the disgrace of the 
pouf, and the throwing off of the sash ; but there 
is many a slip ‘twixt the cup and the lip, and at 
present the people seem resolved to keep both 
the over-skirt and the polonaise. Whether they 
will yet burn what they once adored, and adore 
what they once burned, remains to be seen. 

On the other hand, the upper classes, the fine 
ladies—the fashionables, in short—desire the 
change, the transformation, against which the 
middle classes rebel. And here again the anal- 
ogy between fashions and politics may be dis- 
cerned. As there are many parties, so are there 
many fashions. Fashion is no longer one and 
indivisible. While our fine ladies wear in their 
drawing-rooms and their carriages long flowing 
robes, pleated perpendicularly with marquises’ 
vests and habits of skillfully combined colors— 
while they copy one day the portraits of the 
time of Louis XIII., the next those of his suc- 
cessor, and so on down to the Directory, with- 
out excepting even those of the Revolution, the 
middle classes—that is, the great majority who 
can not show themselves in the streets in his- 
toric costumes, or go to their work or to visit 
their friends on foot in long flowing robes—in- 
trepidly keep the suit that we have long known, 
more or less rich, according to their means, of 
yelvet, silk, or wool, but nevertheless the suit, 
with its convenient polonaise or graceful over- 
skirt. Now in our democratic age the will of 
the majority rules even in fashion ; and that this 
is so is proved by the fact that when the aristoc- 
racy leaves its drawing-rooms and carriages, and 
goes on foot in the streets, it lays aside its dra- 
pery and appears in the suit, the uniform of pe- 
destrians. 

And now which fashions shall I describe, those 
of the many or those of the few? But each wom- 
an of the latter class has her own particular 
fashion, chosen from among the different his- 
toric epochs, that is best suited to her style of 
beauty, and which is quite unlike that of her 
mother, sister, or friend. The few, or at least 
some of this few, have returned to very long 
dresses, draped in a pouf behind, and worn with- 
out an over-skirt. The many, on the other hand, 
think it bad economy to buy long dresses only to 
loop them up, and to crease and spoil the mate- 
rial by sitting down on bunches of folds. They 
adopt the long dress, but only for evenings, when 
it is not necessary to loop it, and wear the short 
suit in the street. It is evident, therefore, that 
it is hard to tell what the fashion is. At this 
moment any thing can be affirmed or denied 
with equal truth. It may be said that polonaises 
are not worn and that they are, that chignons 
are not worn and that they are, that crinoline 
is no longer seen and that it still prevails, and 
so on to the end of the chapter. + 

‘Whe few—that is the fashionables—dress in a 
more and more flowing style. As an example, 
I will describe a dress that I saw at a very ele- 
gant wedding. Demi-trained skirt of very light 
écru poult de soie, pleated perpendicularly, with- 
out any other trimming, and supported by no 
crinoline or stiff skirt whatsoever, except a very 
voluminous tournure; over-skirt of very light 
brown poult de soie, edged with a thick rouleau 
of blue satin, and draped in such a manner as to 
show the blue satin lining here and there. This 
lining, between ourselyes, was not as complete 
as it seemed, but was only set on around the bot- 
tom of the skirt. Corsage like the over-skirt, 
with blue satin revers on the basques. Blue sat- 
in vest. Long, wide sash of blue satin, begin- 
ning at a blue bow set at the opening of the 
heart-shaped corsage, passing under the right 
basque, and falling backward. High chemisette, 
with embroidered plastron inside of the corsage. 
Marquise sleeves, with blue revers, and full under- 
sleeves of wide lace. ‘Toque of light brown faille, 
with turned-up rim, lined with blue; écru aigrette 
and blue feather. 

This is a specimen of the toilettes worn by the 
few. It is needless to dwell on the impossibility 
of walking on the street in such a dress. Now, 
as the great majority do walk on the street, the 
great’majority will continue to wear short skirts 
of black or dark silk, cashmere, or other fabrics, 
according to their purse, with basques and over- 
skirts or polonaises of the same materials. 

It is precisely because people will not take the 
pains to make this distinction that so many mis- 
takes are made in describing the fashions. Even 
the young lady with the écru and blue toilette, 
who calls to mind a noble lady of the Fronde as 
she alights from her carriage, should she go on 
foot to a shop or to visit a friend, would lay 
aside her historic costume, and array herself in 
@ pretty short suit of black, bottle green, or 
raisin de Corinthe, to avoid raising a mob about 
her, and to pass unperceived. - 

For evening parties where full dress is not 
desired, or for ceremonious carriage visits, vd- 
luminous fraises, or standing frills, are much 
worn, ‘These are composed of three strips of 
white tulle, about two inches wide, and simply 
hemmed, and are very vaporous and becoming. 
A velvet or silk ribbon of the color of the dress 
and its trimmings, and supporting a huge me- 
dallion, a large emblematical cross, such as Al- 
sace-Lorraine or Chambord, or else of plain 
black or colored enamel, is placed at the open- 
ing of the dress, where the fraise comes togeth- 
er. Fancy jewelry.is much worn in the street, 
contrary to former custom, which proscribed 
this as bad taste. Gloves are very long, to 
cover the arms under the flowing lace under- 
sleeves. Nevertheless, this kind of lingerie is 
adopted only by the few; the many remain 
faithful to plain linen collars, or at least with a 
little embroidery, and cuffs like those of the 
gentlemen of our time. 
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Fig. 1.—Poyerr House Dress, 


For pattern and descrip 


ment, No, I., 


tion see Supple- 
igs. 1-4, 


Figs, 1-3.—Brmar Corrrures.—[For description see Supplement. ] 





Fig. 2.—Dauss ror Girt FROM 
10 To 12 Years OLp. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Vetvet anp VicoGNe Watxine Suit 
WITH SLEEVELESS JACKET. 


For pattern of Sleeveless Jacket and description see 
Supplement, No. II., Figs, 5-7. 








Fig. 4.—Lapy’s Brown Gros Grats Warkine Svrr 
with DovBLE-BREASTED Jacket. 


For pattern of Double-breasted Jacket and description sce 
Supplement, No, III, Figs, 8-11. 
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SACRED BIRDS. 


XTRAORDINARY _ honors 
E were paid to the goose in an- 
and it is still held in 
ion by some of the 
Fastern nations. ‘The figure that 
occurs so frequently in Buddhist 
monuments is the Brahmanee 
goose, The ancient Britons, ac- 
cording to Cxsar, held it impious 
to eat the flesh of geese. 

The ibis was another bird held 
in the highest sanctity by the old 
Egyptians. There 
merous pits containing ibis 
mies inthatcountry. Thelargest _ 
of them, a little to the westward Hii 
of the Pyramid of Abon-Sir, is. 
about twenty feet deep. The floor 
of this pit, for probably a depth of 
many feet, is covered with heaps 
on heaps and layers on layers of 
coarse earthen jars, the lids ce- 
mented down, containing each the 
body of an ibis, preserved with 
bitumen, and inclosed in numerous 
folds of narrow cloth bandages. 

‘The Mohammedans have a great 
yeneration and esteem for the 

It is almost as sacred with 
as the ibis was with the Egyp- 
tians, and they would look upon a 
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Beret ror Boy FRom 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


Gros Grain Vest with Satin 
Stitch _Empsrorpery. 


For pattern, design, and description 
see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 47 and 48. 
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Fig. 1.—Brack Sirk anp Casumere Watxrixe Surt.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs, 22-81. 
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Fig. 1.—Suir ror Boy From 4 To 6 Years OLD. 
Bacx.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 12-18. 
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Scorcn Cap ror Boy 
From 4 To 6 YEARS 
OLD. 

For pee and description 
see Supplement, No. XII., 
‘igs. 49 and 50. 


person as profane 
who should kill or 
even harm one. 
So precious were 
these birds held in 
‘Thessaly, which 
country they are 
said to have cléar- 
ed of serpents, that 
the slayer of a stork 
was punished with 
death. They were 
thought much of 
at Rome, for when 
a person, from a 
freak of luxury, 
ordered one to be 
placed on his din- 
ner-table, he drew 
upon himself the 
direful obloquy of 
the whole city, 
‘The robin is con- 
sidered in several 
countries a sacred 
bird, and to kill one 
is little less than 
sacrilege, and its 
eggs are free from 
the hand of the 
bird’s-nester. Itis 
asserted that the 
respect shown to it 
by man is joined 
in by the animals 
of the wood. ‘The 
weasel and wild- 
cat, it is said, will 
neither molest it 
nor eat it when 
killed. One cause 
for the veneration 
in which it is held 
may. be the super- 
stition which rep- 
resents it as the 
medium through 
which mankind are 
warned of  ap- 
proaching death. 
Before the decease 
of a person a robin 
is believed, in many 
instances, to tap 
thrice at the win- 
dow of the room 
in which the sick 
person is lying. 
Grimm says that 
the peculiar vener- 
ation with which 
this bird is treated 
has been shown by 
the whole German 
race from remote 
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Fig. 2.—Suir ror Boy rrom 4 To 6 Years oLp. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., 


Figs. 12-1 





Beret For Boy From 5 10 7 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XII1., Fig. 51. 
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; and he refers to the bird's 
d its name as evidences 
acred to Thor, the god 






of lightning. 

_ The swallow, too, in Germany 
is every where deemed a sacred 
bird. Like the stork, it preserves 
the house on which it builds its 
nest from fire and lightning. The 
Spanish peasants have a tradition 
that it was a swallow that tried to 
pluck the thorns out of the crown 
of Christ as he hung upon the 
cr hence they have a great 
reverence for this bird, and will 
never destroy it. 

In France, in the Pays de Caux, 
the wren is a sacred bird. ‘To 
kill it; or rab its nest, is deemed 
an atrocity which will bring down 
the lightning on the culprit’s dwell- 
ing. Such an act was also regard- 
ed with horrorin Scotland. Rob- 
ert Chambers mentions the fol- 
lowing popular malediction upon 
those who rob the nest of the wren: 
“Malisons, malisons mair than ten, 

That harry the lodge of Heaven's 

hen.” 

The whydah-bird and the wa- 
ter-wagtail are held sacred by the 
natives of several parts of Africa. 
Among the Mandan Indians of 
North America the dove is held 











Pour pe Sorr, Crérr Liss, 
anp Lace Vest. 


For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Brack Sire anp Casumers Waxing Surr,—Fronr.—[See Fig. ts 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs, 22-31. 
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so sacred that neither man, woman, nor child 
will injure it; indeed, the Mandans declare that 
even their dogs, ferocious as they are, instinct- 
ively respect that bird, 





A LENTEN SERVICE. 


Frerrep roof and shadowy nave 

Spanned in gloomy architrave ; 

All the shadows sifted through 

By a rare and radiant hue; 

Broken rainbows, falling faint 

From the aureole of a saint, 

And the organ drops its plaint, 
Miserere. 


In the tender hush she kneels, 

While the dimness half conceals 

Royal head in lowly grace, 

Bending form and lifted face ; 

And the devotee behind, 

Who his Lenten thoughts would bind, 

Finds them of a wayward kind. 
Miserere. 


“‘Thou shalt have no gods but me,” 
And the ‘ Amen” floateth free; 
But the heart's responses say, 
**Ah! his heaven is far to-day; 
Saints must seek a higher shrine, 
But that‘ lifted smile of thine 
To a sinner seems divine.” 
Mea culpa. 


Saith the voice, ‘‘Thou shalt not steal,” 
And the half-lights just reveal 
One long curl of deepening gold 
On her mantle’s murky fold. 
Soft respond her lover's eyes: 
J would steal it as it lies— 
Worth long penance, such a prize! 
Mea culpa. 


“*Shalt not covet house or lands.” 
“Nay, I covet clinging hands; 
Pure young lips, whose soft caress 
Love's own longing shall confess ; 
‘Woman's eyes to answer mine— 
Blessed eyes, whose violet shine 
Keeps love's solemn seal and sign.” 
Mea culpa, 


“As thyself thy neighbor love ;” 

Far the echoes float above. 

**Now I crave indulgence sweet, 

For my love is found complete ; 

And thy heaven grows more dear 

When through some Beloved near 

Heaven and Spring are opening here.” 
Jubilate. 





LIVING IN GERMANY. 
WHAT IT COSTS. 


7 the question, often asked, ‘‘ How much will 
it cost a family to live in Germany?” it is 
not easy to give a definite answer. The standard 
of living varies so much that it is obviously im- 
possible to satisfy exactly each questioner with- 
out being acquainted with his special require- 
ments. In regard to living in Germany, however, 
it is less difficult to make such an approximate 
general calculation of its cost as may be satis- 
factory to most inquirers than in the United 
States. ‘There is in our country a vague and 
ever-fluctuating notion of respectability which, 
with its more or less influence upon the modes 
of living, gives an endless variety to its expenses. 
Some American families deem it fatal to their 
social standing to live in a house less than three 
stories high; some are ashamed to enter a door 
that does not open from a brown stone or marble 
front; and others refuse to look out of a window 
which is not darkened by opposing summits of 
the Mansard-roofs of a Madison or Fifth avenue. 
Our people spend far less money for living well 
than for appearing to live grandly. They pay 
enormously for redundant ornament, spacious- 
ness, unnecessary piles of stone and marble, fash- 
ionable conspicuousness of position, and oppor- 
tunity of showing off their means of doing so. 

‘This perverse idea of respectability, which is 
the source of much of the wasteful expenditure 
of families in the United States, is comparatively 
rare in Germany. ‘The Germans, for the most 
part, especially in such centres of refined culture 
as Heidelberg, though by no means insensible to 
the graces as well as the comforts of living, adapt 
its appliances to their own assured sense of need, 
and not to the uncertain opinion of neighbors 
and strangers. 

If the American fixing his residence in a Ger- 
man town follow the example of the natives, he 
will choose a domicile adapted to the size of his 
family and its necessities. If he should, without 
requiring its space, take a big house merely be- 
cause of its bigness, as he might have done in 
his own land of expansive ideas, he would be 
stared and laughed at, very much as the child 
who walks about with his little head lost in the 
capacious hat of a man. The German, in the 
choice of his house, as regards size, structure, 

sition, and all its appurtenances, is guided by 

is own taste and convenience, from which he is 
seldom diverted by fashionable caprice or any 
indefinite notion of respectability. We would 
advise all Americans to do likewise, if they de- 
sire fully to appreciate the advantages of living 
in Germany. 

Supposing that our countrymen shall adopt 
the judicious taste and prudence of the German 
in his unostentatious but substantial mode of 
living, it will not be difficult to answer with tol- 
erable precision the question, ‘‘ What will it 
cost a family to live in Germany?” In Heidel- 
berg few of the professors and professional men, 
and they may be regarded in that university 
town as the leaders of its society, spend over 
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two thousand dollars a year; and that this is 
sufficient for comfort, and even a certain luxury 
of life, may be inferred from the cost of rent, 
food, and education, already stated. An Amer- 
ican, living with his wife and three children of 
the ages of fourteen, nine, and six years, inform- 
ed us that the sum of two thousand dollars a year 
was ample for all the expenses of his household, 
which seemed to us a model of tasteful comfort. 
In New York, where he lived previously, he could 
barely satisfy the requirements of himself and 
family for six thousand dollars per annum. He 
had the good sense so far to comply with Ger- 
man habits as to make no sacrifices for mere 
show. He lived, indeed, in the finest quarter 
of the city, sent his children to the best schools, 
and kept a daily table at which he was always 
prepared to entertain a friend generously. His 
apartments, however, were not on the bel étage, 
as the second story is called, but on the third, 
which only differed in name and height of posi- 
tion from that below it. His wife did, perhaps, 
more than the usual share of household duty, 
but declared that with her single German serv- 
ant in Heidelberg she was more effectually aided 
than by her three ‘‘helps” in New York. The 
whole establishment being on one floor rendered 
the household service far less arduous than in the 
tall, tower-like houses of the United States, with 
their endless winding of staircase. Servants’ 
wages are hardly the fourth of those with us, 
Three dollars a month is considered liberal, and 
the service is good. Accustomed to hard labor, 
and of a singularly robust strength, the women 
in Germany do more work with less complaint 
than any where in the world. They are, more- 
over, constant and faithful, seldom leaving their 
places for mere caprice or love of change. KEcon- 
omy, too, and contentment with simplicity of 
living are characteristic of them. All service 
required by the household is exceedingly cheap. 
A char-woman is paid only thirty-seven and a 
half cents a day, and a porter can be found at 
any time to carry a parcel or trunk for six or 
ten cents. 

The usual social entertainments are of the sim- 
plest and least expensive character. Charming 
reunions, where the most cheerful and intellectual 
of groups gather for mutual entertainment and 
culture, seldom cost the host or hostess more 
than a few kuchen and extra cups of coffee, 
‘The concerts and theatres, which are excellent, 
abound every where, and the prices of admission 
are exceedingly low. These public as well as 
private entertainments have in common the good 
feature of opening and closing at early hours, 
They ordinarily begin at six and terminate at 
nine o'clock. Thus fatigue is saved to those who 
go, and weariness to those who wait at home. 
Amusement seldom leads, as too often with us, 
to dissipation and disorder. 





“ONLY AN OLD BONE.” 


GES and ages ago this world of ours was not 
A like what itis now. Where we have land, 
hard, firm, and rocky, there were seas; and again, 
where we now have seas there was land. In 
fact, it was all so different that had you lived 
then, as I did, and survived till now, you could 
tell strange stories of the changes you had wit- 
nessed. 

My first introduction to life was in the huge 
jaws of a megatherium ; for I was one of its 
teeth. I had many brothers and sisters; we 
were a very united, loving family. Now we are 
all dispersed. I do not even know whether they 
are living or dead. You wonder, perhaps, that 
I can speak so calmly on the subject, but if you 
had lived ages, as I have, you would know that 
one can not mourn forever. 

A wild, merry life we led in those days, I 
should not like to return to it now, but I enjoyed 
it then. ‘The world was at that time a muddy, 
marshy place; even the firm land was not very 
stable. What else could you expect? ‘Those 
iron rocks you see now were very young then, 
and just forming, and a fierce battle they had to 
wage for their existence, what between the fire 
and the water. There were no men at that time, 
nothing but animals, huge trees, and plants ; and 
a fine time they had of it. 

My master was a sociable creature. He was 
the eldest of a large family of Theriums ; his 
brothers were called Ano, Anthraco, Paleo, and 
Dino. They all roamed over the ground togeth- 
er, seeking food, and lots of acquaintances we 
made in our wanderings. There was the family 
of Dons—Masto, Smilo, and Glypto; but they 
were small creatures, and we rather looked down 
on them, though they were agreeable enough in 
their way. Much more interesting were the 
Sauri, whom we came to know on the shores of 
a huge lake, They were called Ichthy, Plesio, 
Megalo, and Ido. “The only objection to them 
was that they were rather inclined to conceit, for 
they would insist that their family was older than 
ours. As if that made them a whit better! 

Ah! if you had known all those fine creatures, 
I am sure yoti would only pity their puny suc- 
cessors now living in the world. With their nice 
names, too! It seems to me such a pity those 
good old cognomens are gone out of fashion. 

As I said, it was a curious living world then— 
giant reptiles trailed their bodies on the sand, 
hideous winged creatures darkened the sky, and 
our colossal selves and friends stalked through 
magnificent forests of pine and ferns. 

Well, I suppose, nothing can last forever: I 
have found it so, at least, in my experience of 
life. So our free, joyous existence came to an 
end too. 

There was a grand upset of the whole world; 
the sea rushed over the land, the ground heaved 
and tottered ; in fact, it was a convulsion of the 
system, and all then living on the globe perished. 
What became of my master I do not know, for 
I was dashed out of his mouth. I was tossed 


hither and thither for a very long time, during 
which I witnessed several more of these revolu- 
tions, being now upheaved, now buried. Where- 
ever I was thrown I met with general contempt. 
I was named ‘‘ An Old Bone,” and no one paid 
me the slightest attention. © 

At first I was inclined to resent this treatment, 
and to despise all those persons I came in con- 
tact with, for the days when my master had 
stalked the forest were still green in my memory, 
and I forgot that I was no longer in the same 
position. A tooth under Ais mighty protection 
and a solitary tooth cast by itself upon the world 
are quite different things. So I am afraid I 
made myself very disagreeable, and if any stone, 
plant, or insect was kind enough to speak to me, 
doubtless taking pity on my miserable existence, 
I would turn from it with contempt, saying that 
such small creatures were quite beneath my no- 
tice. If they had known the days I had, and 
seen my master and his friends, they would not 
have dared to address even one of his remains. 

No wonder that they soon gave up speaking 
to me, seeing how I despised them. Ah! I 
have grown humbler since then—much humbler. 
I learned many a severe Jesson as the centuries 
rolled on! and if I had my life to live again, I 
do not say but what I would live it very different- 





ly. I got my pride taken down, however, as I say; 
but it was sharp, painful work, and if I had been 
wise, and recognized my changed position at 
once, I might have saved myself a world of suf- 
fering. Now I know that each state of the 
world is the best for the time being; but I shut 
my mind to that truth then. 

Meanwhile, as I was changing in character, so 
also was the earth—for it was consolidating and 
hardening. ‘The wholemass was becoming packed 
together, and there was so much material to be 
disposed of that there were tight squeezes in 
places—so tight that sometimes fractious rocks 
broke out in fire and flames, and declared they 
could not and would not stand it, that they would 
have room to expand as they chose. Of course 
in this general squeezing I got much crushed, and 
wherever I was pushed I met with insult. Even 
the little room I took up was grudged me. 

Finally, I got thrown in with a company of 
minerals, who held themselves immeasurably my 
superiors. 

“‘Tt’s a shame,” I often heard them declare, 
‘¢ that that bit of old bone should be in our way.” 

So they rubbed and knocked against me, 
pushed and jostled, till they did succeed in fret- 
ting me to less than half my original size; and 
even when every thing had subsided, and I had 
found a tiny corner to rest in, they often cast 
jealous eyes upon it. They were not pleasant 
companions; but I bore all their unkindness in 
silence. I remembered how disagreeable I had 
made myself to others, and felt that I was pay- 
ing a just penalty. 

If I could have gone away, and left them the 
space they so unwillingly awarded me, how glad- 
ly would Ihave done so! But there was no 
possibility of my escaping, buried as I was deep 
in the earth. So I lived on, sunk in my little 
hole, as far out of sight as I could, quiet and unob- 
trusive, never speaking unless I were addressed, 
which did not happen twice in all the ages. My 
whole existence was a deprecation for my unwel- 
come presence. 

I think they might have been kinder when 
they saw how humble I was. However, they 
were not: and perhaps it was as well, for I was 
only a scrap of old bone, I kept repeating to my- 
self—only a fragment of a once mighty monster ; 
but such a poor fragment that I very inadequate- 
ly represented him. It was better I should leave 
it alone than attempt it, for I should only have 
met with ridicule and incredulity. 

Of course I knew nothing of the flight of time; 
I only know that it was centuries I lived down 
there, an old bone, among those aristocratic min- 
erals. And, as the years rolled on, I think they 
grew to despise me more and more. If I could 
have done any thing to make them improve their 
opinion of me, I would have done it. But I 
could only remain quiet, and think back on the 
grand old days when we had led such a free, 
wild life, my master and I. 

I don’t know why the minerals thought worse 
of me as time passed. I think it must have 
been because they had nothing to do, and it 
was a little amusement to them to abuse me. 
Anyway, they often called out to me, in injuri- 
ous tones, that I had lost my only beauty—my 
fine white complexion; and they wondered I 
was not ashamed to show my ugly, changed face 
in their circle. I bore it all in silence; what 
should I have gained by replying? And if I had 
lost my complexion, how could I help it, I 
thought ; we none of us improve by age, I sup- 
pose, and if they were indestructible and unal- 
terable, I was not conceited enough to think I 
was. 

You see, it was not a happy life I led down 
there, but it, too, came to an end, as I say I have 
found all things do in this world, if we only wait 
long enough. 

Great disturbances occurred about us after our 
long quiet. I, accustomed to such matters, 
thought they foreboded another convulsion, and, 
as my position in life could but be improved, I 
hailed the sounds gladly, rejoicing at the thought 
of release from my neighbors. 
mistaken. ‘The disturbances and noises I heard 
were caused by men, those beings who were at 
that time strangers to me, though now they are 
familiar friends. 

A shaft was being sunk in the ground ; for the 
place of our abode had been pronounced a valu- 
able mine, likely to produce copper. Daily the 
intruders came nearer our dwelling. I could 
hear them hammering, breaking, and rending. 
My neighbors grew alarmed ; they had not wish- 
ed to be disturbed out of their even, peaceful ex- 
istence. 

‘At last one day the men penetrated to us, 
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With curious eyes I looked upon them. They 
seemed £0 tiny to me after the living beings I 
had been accustomed to, and I thought how one 
tread of my master’s heel would have crushed 
them to atoms. But they were well-looking, 
well-formed animals, and I took rather a fancy 
to them from the first. 

How relentlessly they tore away mass after 
mass of ore! I really felt quite sorry for the 
minerals, unfriendly though they had been ; they 
seemed to feel the separation so much, and re- 
sisted the instruments as long as their strength 
would allow. The mass in which I had nestled 
was torn off too, and we were all conveyed into 
the outer air. Here we were handed over for in- 
spection to a man who divided worthless pieces 
from valuable, and I was fully prepared when my 
turn came to be thrown away as a useless piece 
of old bone. How could I know that time had 
wrought a transformation in me ? 

Judge, then, of my intense surprise when, hav- 
ing examined me closely and turned me over and 
over in his hand, the man called out, 

‘* We have indeed a find here. See this splen- 
did turquoise I have discovered imbedded in a 
piece of copper. How beautiful it is! what a 
lovely blue !” 

It really took me some moments before I could 
realize that J was the object of these praises. 

‘There was no doubt about it, however, for I 
was handed from one to another, and ardently 
admired, till at last the finder, folding me care- 
fully in a piece of soft linen, placed me in his 
waistcoat pocket, saying he would ask a jeweler 
about my worth, 

I was as curious as he about the verdict. I 
could not understand what had happened to my 
poor, humble old self, and how I, so long de- 
spised, should suddenly have assumed value in 
every one’s eyes. I did wish the copper could 
have seen my triumph, and witnessed in what 
estimation men held me. Then the recollection 
that, after all, I was only an old bone rushed over 
me; I was perhaps unconsciously acting a de- 
lusive part, and when the jeweler saw me I should 
be found out. For how was-it possible that I 
could have become a costly thing, unless men 
prized old bones? and that I could hardly im- 
agine. 

How glad I was when we arrived at the jewel- 
er’s, and I was taken out of my envelope and 
shown to him! 

He was a wizened-looking old man, who wore 
a pair of spectacles, and seemed to look me 
through and through. 

“CA very good turquoise indeed,” he said ; 
“very, I shall be glad to buy it of you.” And 
he named a sum for my purchase. It was not 
immediately agreed to; some little bargaining 
occurred, but it ended in my becoming his prop- 
erty. 

“But do tell me,” asked he who had found 
me, ‘how came the turquoise among the cop- 
per?” 

‘*Turquoises,” replied the other, ‘‘are bits of 
old bone, nothing more. By contact with the 
copper they obtain their exquisite cerulean blue, 
The ore this has lain among has changed it to a 
jewel. Who knows as what it began life?” 

I was grown more astonished than ever. This 
was too marvelous truly, that the copper, the 
mineral that had so despised me, whose taunts 
and insults I had borne patiently so long, had 
been the means of changing my whole being into 
something most precious. It was too curious! 
It took me days to recover from my astonish- 
ment! Thad led a despised life so long, I could 
not grasp that I was suddenly of importance ; but 
I was; there could be no doubt about it, 

The old jeweler polished me lovingly, praising 
me more and more as I increased in beauty un- 
der his hands. Then he set me in a golden 
ring, and finally exhibited.me in his shop win- 
dow, naming a large sum for my purchase. 

“And I have been only an old bone,” I kept 
repeating to myself, again and again. 

One thing I determined, that returning pros- 
perity should not make me proud again; I had 
learned too thorough a lesson for that, and I re- 
solved to love, and to do all in my power to 
serve, those mortals who had raised me from the 
lowest depths.of degradation to such a height of 
yalue and esteem. 

I was soon eble to become more actively use- 
ful in their behalf; for I had not been long in 
the jeweler’s window ere I was purchased, I 
passed into the hands of alovely young girl, who 
presented me as a souvenir to her lover on his 
leaving the country for a time. He kissed the 
slender hand that had slipped me and my geld- 
en band upon his finger. 

“*T shall think of you, and your blue eyes, 
sweet,” he said, ‘‘ whenever I look on this azure 
stone.” 

‘Then they parted. 

We roamed through many a foreign land, my 
new master and J. We visited the regions of 
everlasting cold, the zones of perpetual heat. 
We slept under the palms of the desert, the hut 
of the Esquiman, in the junk of the Chinaman, 
the palaces of Europe, the Indian bungalow. I 
saw all the changes on the globe with amaze- 
ment; the world had altered indeed from the 
place I had known it. We passed through many 
dangers, too, escaped many accidents. Several 
times my master, whom I learned to love dearly, 
lay stricken with sore sickness, and I grieved for 
him lest he should die, and the sweet blue-eyed 
beauty, whose gift I was, should see him no 
more. Folk said I grew pale when he was ill, 
and only regained my beauty with his health. I 
can not vouch for the truth of that statement. 

‘The time at length arrived when my master 
was able to return home. Why he had been so 
long absent I know not. He spoke of business 
and imperative necessity that kept him far from 
her he loved, and I know it could be no slight 
cause that detained him from her side. 


w joyfully he turped his steps homeward! 
Google 
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It was a pleasure to me to see his gleeful, happy 
face. He would often gaze upon me as a me- 
mento of his sweet Isabelle, and once or twice 
on our homeward journey he exclaimed that I 
had grown more beautiful than ever. 

The last stage of his traveling he undertook on 
horseback. He was cantering along, singing, out 
of the very joy of his heart, Uhland’s charming 
couplet : 

“0 brich nicht, Steg, du zitterst sehr! 

O stiirz nicht, Fels, du driuest schwer! 

Welt, geh’ nicht unter, Himmel, fall nicht ein, 

Eh’ ich mag bei der Liebsten sein !” 

Suddenly the horse stumbled, and my master 
was violently thrown. 

«‘He must not be hurt, he can not be killed,” 
I cried, in my agony of heart. Then a sharp 
pain thrilled through my frame, I became un- 
conscious of what followed. 

When next I regained my senses I felt the 
warm touch of Isabelle; she was clasping my 
master’s hand. : 

“Oh, George,” she sobbed, “‘what a happy 
thing that you escaped unhurt! If you had been 
killed at the last, after all your perilous wander- 
ings were safely over, I could not have borne it.” 

“Comfort yourself, sweetheart,” he said, ‘IT 

. amalive and well. That I escaped is truly a mar- 
vel; I can not comprehend it yet.” 

“See!” she exclaimed, suddenly, as she re- 
leased her grasp, and her gaze fell upon me. 
“‘Why, George, what has happened to your tur- 
quoise? You never told me it was cracked.” 

“Cracked!” he repeated, in astonishment. 
“¢That can not be; only this very morning I 
was admiring its increased loveliness. But in- 
deed it is,” he said, as he examined me more 
closely. ‘‘I must have broken it in my fall. 
Alas for my beautiful treasured stone, the com- 
panion and friend of my wanderings!” 

A sudden flash of light passed over the girl’s 
face. 

““George, that faithful turquoise has saved 
your life. Isee it all. It took upon itself the 
consequences of your fall, and has restored you 
unharmed to me. I read once that turquoises 
possessed this saving virtue for those they loved.” 

She was right; it had truly been so. My cry 
of agony as we fell had wrought his salvation. 
How happy I was that I had been the means of 
their joy! how much happier yet I grew in it! 
What mattered it that my market value had 
gone from me? for I had obtained increased 
worth in the eyes of the happy pair. 3 

George wore me upon his finger unto his dy- 
ing day, and Isabelle, an aged dame, showed me 
to her great-grandchildren but three days ago as 
the most precious thing in her possession, which 
she should hand down to them and to their chil- 
dren's children as their most treasured relic and 
the tenderest momento of their ancestors. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own Corresponpenr. } 

The first Night of a new Play.—French Crime and 
English. guery.—The Aristocrat and the Plas- 
terer.—Edwin James’s Appeal. 

N Saturday last, February 22, was brought 
out, at the Prince of Wales Theatre, Mr. 

Wilkie Collins’s play of Man and Wife, drama- 

tized from his novel of that name. ‘The first 

night of a new piece in London is always a spec- 
tacle that attracts a good house; but on this oc- 
easion the reputation of the author, and the fact 
that his drama was sure to receive skillful treat- 
ment from the players, they being by far the best 
acting company in England, produced a most 
distinguished audience. Of course all the critics 
were there (confound them!), b/asés, impertur- 
bable, smooth—‘‘ those who have failed in liter- 
ature and art,” as Disraeli calls them—but also 
novelists, dramatists, painters, whe have not 
failed, all came to give their willing hands to 
their brother artist. If you had been by my 
side, Mr. Editor, I should have been able to 
point out to you most of the celebrities of liter- 
ary London: Charles Reade, with his patient, 
quiet face; Palgrave Simpson, wearing his sev- 
enty winters as if they were fifty summers; 

Shirley Brooks, editor of Punch, and author of 

the charming but comparatively unappreciated 

Miss Violet and her Offers, with his fine mass- 

ive face and abundant locks of gray; Burnand, 

his funny collaborateur, who has given us so 
many Hony Thoughts; Holman Hunt, the 
great Pre-Raphaelite painter; Val Princep, the 
little ditto; and Frith, of the Railway Station 
and the Derby-Day ; the Lord Chief Justice of 

England (Cockburn), also listening with great 

intentness to the arguments of the lawyer in the 

piece (which, like the novel, turns upon the 

Scotch marriage law), and manifestly disagree- 

ing with him through his gold spectacles. In 

the centre of the stalls was a family circle, 
which would have had, perhaps, a greater attrac- 
tion for you than all: Charles Collins, author 

of that most charming of books of travel, A 

Cruise upon Wheels, and younger brother of the 

hero of the night, with his wife and her two 

brothers, the sons of dead Charles Dickens. 

Of the play I say nothing, for though not in 
what the begging-letter writers call ‘‘ affluent 
circumstances,” I haye never been in such re- 
duced ones as to write dramatic criticisms. In 
London, alas! it is not possible, you know, to 
be ‘‘poor and honest” and yet do that. But it 
was a very pleasant night, I promise you, alto- 
gether. When, at the close of it, in answer to 
repeated calls for ‘*Collins! Collins!”—we all 
knew him too well to call him ‘‘ Author! au- 
thor !”—and the big-browed star of the evening 

- came upon the stage, there was what the ultra- 
classical people call a bovation—an ovation, as 

a writer in the Saturday Review, or the Pall 

Mall, or some such high-flying journal, was late- 

ly so good as to tell us, being only a lesser tri- 

umph, at which ovis, a sheep, was sacrificed ; 


whereas bos, bovis, an ox, was the animal that 
graced the greater ones. Similarly, I suppose, 
an asination (from asinus, a jackass) would best 
describe the triumph of this erudite person, in 
the unlikely case of his ever gaining one. 

Talking of assignations, was any thing ever 
so terrible as the late disclosures concerning the 
Black Band of Lyons! Any pair of youthful 
lovers who ventured to meet without that city, 
it seems, for a few hours of Arcadian happiness, 
have been liable to be seized upon by a gang of 
ruftians, by whom the swain was murdered and 
the nymph ill-treated. This, we are told, has 
happened in jive hundred instances. In En- 
gland, when a boy throws a stone at a shop 
window and gets away scot-free, we exclaim, 
indignantly, ‘t Where are the police?” But what 
should we say if such outrages as these had gone 
on, say at Birmingham, for four years! The 
scoundrels have been caught at last, however ; 
and the jury finding, of course, ‘‘ extenuating 
circumstances”—because, I suppose, the Black 
Band was composed of young men (one of them 
in ‘‘the customs,” too)—they have only been 
sentenced to short terms of imprisonment. At 
the same time a similar association has been 
discovered in Paris, the eldest member of which 
is but twenty-seven, and the captain of the band 
but fourteen and a half! ‘‘ his unnatural aptitude 
for vice and cynical indifference to detection” 
having procured him that bad eminence. In 
this case also two of these miscreants and mur- 
derers are ‘‘assistant-clerks in the Ministry of 
Finance.” After such hideous revelations in real 
life the panting sensation novelist toils in vain: 
no imagination of his could compass them, let 
him sup on pork-chops ever so unwholesomely. 

‘Thank Heaven, we have no Black Band in 
England, where our rogues and ruffians act, for 
the most part, independently ; they have no hid- 
eous cement of ‘‘sentiment” to keep them to- 
gether, and are, therefore, not so formidable. 
Sometimes a single act of roguery is conceived 
so cleverly as almost to extort our admiration. 

A friend of mine, well known in sporting cir- 
cles, a rapid calculator of odds, and not quite 
the sort of person that J should choose to exper- 
imentalize upon if I took to swindling, was very 
nearly taken in the other day by a new device. 
He was walking down Regent Street at noon- 
day, when an old gentleman, respectably dress- 
ed, suddenly accosted him, in broken accents. 
**Young man,” pleaded he, with his trembling 
hand pressed to his heart, ‘‘I find myself sud- 
denly taken very ill: might I ask you to call a 
cab for me, since I can hardly breathe, and far 
less raise my voice.” 

There are lots of cabs at all times passing 
along Regent Street, and my friend supported 
the old gentleman, who really looked deadly ill, 
until one of them came within hail. Then with 
great difficulty he essayed to get him into the 
vehicle. 

**One moment,” gasped the invalid, while one 
foot rested on the step, and he gathered strength 
for a final effort: ‘‘I have still another favor to 
ask of you. I find that when I changed my 
waistcoat on leaving home I forgot to take my 
purse out of my pocket. Would you kindly 
lend me half a crown to pay the cab?” 

‘Nay, Sir,” returned my astute acquaintance. 
**You are going home ¢o your waistcoat, and 
therefore to your money; and however distant 
that home may be, I will see you a great deal 
farther before I lend you so much as a fourpenny 
piece.” 

The old gentleman, perceiving that he had 
got hold of the wrong man, thereupon paid the 
cabman sixpence for calling him from the cab 
stand for nothing, and walked away at a brisk 
pace to try his invalid stratagem upon some per- 
son less accustomed to calculate probabilities. 

I forgot to tell you in my last ‘‘ Gossip” that 
John Bright's son has been making his début in 
the provinces as a public speaker. He did not 
give promise of: being an orator, yet spoke well 
and to the point, and showed himself to be of 
the same honest mind as his father with respect 
to politics. On the other hand, the Hon. Au- 
beron Herbert, the radical brother of the con- 
servative Lord Caernarvon, and the only one who 
went into the same lobby with Sir Charles Dilke 
on the famous question of royal expenditure, 
has retired from political life. Whether his dem- 
ocratic ideas were genuine or not, I do not know, 
but there is an anecdote afloat about him which 
would seem to show that they really were so. 
When in lodgings in Bond Street there happen- 
ed to be a plasterer employed about the house, 
and, since the man showed intelligence, the Hon. 
Auberon asked him to breakfast with him one 
morning. ‘The invitation was accepted (wheth- 
er with diffidence or not is not stated), and the 
entertainment came off. But the same day the 
landlady gave notice to Mr. Herbert to quit the 
house. ‘*She would not have plasterers,” she 
said, ‘‘in her sitting-rooms.” In vain did this 
young aristocrat expound his social theories, and 
especially debate upon the intelligence of the 
plasterer, which should put him on a level with 
the kings of the earth. 

“J don’t care how clever he may be. He 
may be as wise as the Pope,” she answered; 
“but he shall never sit in one of my best chairs 
again.” And he never did. 

Mr. Edwin James's appeal to the Benchers of 
the Temple to be allowed to practice as a bar- 
rister has been rejected. The sitting was held 
in private, ‘‘ with closed doors,” but it has oozed 
out that the following fact was fatal to him: 
He had induced Lord Worsley when only twen- 
ty-two years of age to become surety for him to 
the extent of £5000, for which he expressed his 
pain and regret to that nobleman’s father; and 
yet he seems to have evidenced that regret by in- 
creasing the young man’s liabilities upon his ac- 
count within nine months to upward of £20,000. 

From gossip about barristers the descent is 
easy to attorneys. If you should chance to hear 


the good news that ‘‘ there are to be no more at- 
torneys in England,” do not believe it. It is only 
so far true that henceforth the title of ‘‘attorney” 
is to be merged in that of ‘‘solicitor.” The 
polecat is equally objectionable in our northern 
counties as elsewhere, though in the former lo- 
cality it is called the mart. 
R. Kems x, of London. 





HOUSANDS of true lovers of science, and 

not a few who would not venture to class 
themselves in any way among the scientific, 
were charmed by the peculiar fascination of 
Professor Tyndall’s lectures on Light, as de- 
livered in various cities of the United States. 
The large audiences that every where greeted 
the learned professor indicated a keen if not 
a complete appreciation on the part of the com- 
munity of his valuable researches. It was cur- 
rently reported some months ago that Pro- 
fessor Tyndall intended to devote the surplus 
funds derived from his lectures in this country 
to the good of science. Lectures were deliv- 
ered in New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Washington, Baltimore, and New Hayen. 
The sum of $13,000—the surplus above ex- 
penses—has been conveyed, in trust, to a com- 
mittee consisting of Professor. Joseph Henry, 
General Hector Tyndale, and Professor E. a 
Youmans, who are authorized to expend the 
interest ‘‘in aid of students who devote them- 
selves to original researches.” This gift to 
science, coming through the liberality-of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, should be made the nucleus of a 
large and permanent fund to advance science in 
America. 

It should be remembered, by-the-way, that 
scientific lectures involve far more preliminary 
expense than lectures on ordinary subjects. 
Costly apparatus and assistants are necessary, 
and spécial preparation for experiments often 
demands possession of the lecturing hall a day 
or two previous to each lecture. 





Rumor says that the problem of the coeduca- 
tion of the sexes is to be solved by a Pennsylva- 
nia college, which just now is rather modest 
about divulging its name. The process is sim- 
ply this: a department of cookery is to be es- 
tablished, a great kitchen to be built as an ad- 
junct to the college, and the young. lady stu- 
dents, after learning their lessons in Greek, Lat- 
in, mathematics, etc., are expected to prepare 
dinner for the whole establishment. This is the 
penalty they are to pay for enjoying the educa- 
tional privileges of the institution ! ‘e suppose 
that each year the best cooks will receive the de- 
gree of F.F.W. (Fit for Wives). 





Mirrors are frequently spoiled by being hung 
where the sun will shine upon them. It does 
not seem to be generally understood that the 
amalgam of tin-foil with mercury, which is 
spread on glass plates to make mirrors, is read- 
ily crystallized by solar rays, causing a granulated 
appearance in the looking-glass. Neither should 
mirrors be hung near a stove or fire-place, nor 
too near a gas jet, as the heat will often bring 
about the same injurious crystallization. 





Work‘is progressing well on the St. Gothard 
Tunnel. At each extremity of the tunnel there 
is an available fall of water, which will be utilized 
in carrying forward the machine piercing. On 
one side the boring has been through hard gran- 
ite; on the other softer descriptions of stone 
have been encountered. 





There is nothing so pleasant as to see the 
young and beautiful intelligently informed in 
regard to the affairs of our country. Apropos 
the following incident, which came to the knowl- 
edge of the Washington correspondent of the 
th t as she watched the doings of the 
House during one of its last sessions before the 
4th of March. ‘Is Mr. Ames a member of Con- 
gress?’ inquired a lovely and elegantly attired 
blonde of her near-standing neighbor, a young 
New England woman, of about her own age. 
“Oh yes,” said New England, with a sudden 
glance of astonishment. “Well, I eae osed 
80,” said lovely maiden Washington. “I knew 
Mr. Brooks was’’ (with the air of imparting in- 
formation). ‘‘He is the man who had the diffi- 
culty with Sumner some years ago,” 





Duluth, on Lake Superior, in Minnesota, has 
grown from a population of fifty in 1870 to a 
population of five thousand. As the present 
terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and 
the head of Western lake ner BRaOn, it has be- 
come an important town, which has sprung up, 
as it were, in a day. 





The Venddme Column has been brought be- 
fore the French Chamber—not bodily, but the 
propriety of re-erecting it has been thoroughly 
discussed, and the majority think it should be 
set up again, 





The foreign mails last week brought what was 
something of a curiosity to our eyes—nameiy, a 
copy of the Fiji Times and of the Fiji . 
Not very recent publications were they, to be 
sure, as they bore the dates of October 5 and 
October 23, 1872. They are published in Le- 
vuka, on the Island of Ovalau-—one of the most 
beautiful of the Fiji Islands, or, as perhaps 
Americans would write it, the Feejee Islands. 
These are English publications, and really seem 
to give no impression of any very barbarous 
state of society! Advertisements take a prom- 
inent place in these papers; but there is also 
scientific news, commercial information, and 
much miscellaneous matter. The political con- 
dition of the islands is the subject of several ed- 
itorials, and annexation to Great Britain strong- 
ly urged. The Times remarks: 


“Onr soil is of the richest and best, and can pro- 
duce sugar, cotton, coffee, spices, and many other ar- 
ticles, for which we can command a ready sale in the 
best marts of the world. But to develop our resources 
we require an influx of immigration and capital, ‘and 
in order to do that there must be a sense of security. 
The Fiji government has now been in existence since 
June last year, yet there is an absence of that sense of 
security which would invite enterprise and capital to 
our shores,” 


We notice that it is proposed by the Gazette to | tai 


by 


issue an occasional sheet in the Fijian ian 


Evidently, from the tenor of both papers, there 
is room for immigrants in the Fiji Islands! It 
is a curious fact that there are several advertise- 
ments for persons to fill government positions, 
giving cheering proof that there is one place in 
the world where office-seekers are few. N.B.— 
As these offices are probably filled by this time, 
we would not advise enterprising sons of our 
soil to set out in hopes of obtaining them. 





The London Times tells a wonderful story of 
six Communist prisoners who escaped from the 
fortress of Port Louis, on the coast of Brittany. 
By incessant labor for three months—so it is 
said—they contrived to sink a shaft thirteen 
feet in depth, and then excavated a tunnel, by 
which they escaped on to the rocks at low wa- 
ter, having ascertained the times of the tides. 
Three hundred prisoners were in the fortress, 
and all were aware of what was going on, buf 
the secret was neyer betrayed, 





A San Francisco paper tells a curious rat tale. 
A young lady, who was the owner of a beautiful 
pet sheep, noticed one day that the wool, of 
which the animal had a luxuriant coat, was 
twisted and knotted into a hump on one side 
of the neck. Upon examination she found that 
a rat had made a nest in the wool of the sheep, 
and when she pulled the place it stuck its head 
out and looked at her complacently. The rat 
was so tame that it was easily caught and dis- 
patched. In the evening, when the sheep was 

ut back in the stable, it went all around, look- 

ing into the corners and nosing about as though 
it were in search of something, showing that a 
friendly relationship existed between the rat and 
sheep. 





The treasures from Cyprus, commonly known 
as the Cesnola Collection, are now being un- 
packed preparatory to the long and laborious 
process of sorting, labeling, and preparing them 
for public exhibition. The officers of the Met- 
ropolitan Art Museum have obtained a fine 
large building in Fourteenth Street, which will 
be temporarily used until the Central Park Mu- 
seum is built, and there these archzological cu- 
riosities. will be opened to public inspection. 
Some time, however, must elapse before they 
will be ready. It is no small undertaking to 
prepare more than ten thousand specimens of 
ancient art for public exhibition. 








Orel is a fertile Frat Deed ac province of 
Russia. Near a village of this section a lady 
was stopped not long since by aman inasleigh, 
who demanded her money. In great alarm she 
hastened to comply with his request, but while 
doing so a ten-ruble note blew away. The 
man sprang after it, but the lady jumped into 
the sleigh, lashed the horses, and was soon at 
her own door. When the handsome sleigh was 
searched by the police a purse was found con- 
taining six thousand rubles. Nobody appeared 
to claim sleigh or purse. 





One bright but bitter cold Sunday in Febru- 
ary a young gentleman and lady living near Du- 
buque resolved, like good Christians, to go to 
church. A sleigh ride of a few miles was not 
disagreeable in prospect, provided they could 
keep warm. So, in addition to abundant wrap- 
pings, they heated a good-sized “chunk” of 
wood, put it into the bottom of the sleigh, and 
drove off in fine spirits. The horses sped over 
the smooth road, the bells jingled in the frosty 
air, and they had gone over half their distance, 
when a scent of something burning began to 
fillthe air. Presently a column of smoke issued. 
from behind the seat. ‘Fire! shouted both, 
jumping from the sleigh, when it was discov- 
ered that Mr. A was on fire, Miss B was on fire, 
and the Silay on fire. The gentleman snow- 
balled himself out, and then rolled the lady in 
the snow until she was quenched. What be- 
came of the sleigh, history recordeth not. 





“Old Government Java,” so highly prized by 
coffee drinkers, is not a special variety of the 
berry, but only Java coffee that-has been kept 
several years. It then assumes @ brown color, 
and loses by peerCTeHOn that chemical principle 
which imparts the harsh, bitter, and astringent 
taste to new coffee. Mocha coffee is not always 
grown in Mocha; but much-which bears the 
name is sent from the East Indies and certain 
parts of Africa to Mocha, where it is subjected 
to a peculiar method of curing, in which what- 
eyer excellence it possesses chiefly consists. 





“English, French, German, Italian and Span- 
ish spoken here,” is the announcement which 
often beguiles travelers into unknown hotels 
on the Continent. An Englishman recently en- 
tered a French hotel on the strength of such a 
notice. Finding no waiter popeeeing even the 
most rudimentary acquaintance with the English 
language, he asked for the interpreter, and being 
told that there was none, demanded an explana- 
tion. 

“By whom then,” he inquired, “are English, 
German, Italian, and Spanish spoken ?”” 

“By the travelers, Sir, who come to the ho- 
tel,” was the reply. 


A forei journal relates the following remark- 
able ee of presence of mind: “‘A Madame 
Bonneau, livin, the Rue Descartes, , Was sit- 
ting in her parlor awaiting her husband's return, 
to dinner, when a man of wild and haggard ap- 
pearance entered, and, seatin, himself opposite 
to her, addressed her in the following terms: ‘I 
am a great doctor. I can effectually cure all 
headaches. I have heard that you suffer from 
that cause, and I am come to cure you.’ The 
lady, perceiving that she had to deal with a mad- 
man, prudently seemed to fall into his humor, 
and asked his method of treatment. ‘Simple 
enough, madame,’ said he, drawing a razor from 
his pocket; ‘I cut off the head, and then, after 
having well cleaned it, I replace it upon the 
shoulders.’ Upon this he prepared to suit the 
action to his words. Madame Bonneau, with 
great coolness, professed her readiness to sub- 
mit to the operation, but suggested that she 
should fetch a towel from the next room to pre- 
vent her dress being stained. Her visitor as- 
sented to the reasonableness of this suggestion, 
and she left the room, locking the door bebin 
her. Upon her return with some police officers 
they found that the unfortunate maniac had cut - 


his’ fchautek but not fatally. It was ascer- 
th 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





LIFE IN CHINA. 
A MANDARIN RECEIVING A VISITOR. 


HE time and mode of paying official visits, 
and every particular relating to the cere- 
monial etiquette of such visits, are fixed by the 
Board of Rites and Ceremonies in Pekin. 
Members of the civil service must, when visit- 


them before the breast. 
fect mode of obeisance, requires the individual 
to ko-tow nine times—that is, in the kneeling 
posture to knock the ground with the forehead 
nine times. ‘This last form of homage is only 
exacted for the Emperor of China and Son of 
Heaven. ‘The Emperor being the Son of Heaven, 
he, as a matter of course, is entitled to the same 


The last, or most per- | jointless limbs to support them in the most sa- 


cred presence; why, in the name of all that is 
ancient, classical, and therefore right, these pale- 
faced strangers, who come from obscure petty 
states to learn the civilized usages of the Central 
Flowery Land, should so persistently refuse to 
prostrate themselves and lick the dust nine times 
in presence of the Heavenly Emperor. 


[Apr 5, 1873, 


reception hall, where he is met by his superior. 
Had the visitor been a man of equal rank, he 
would have been received by the host at the ont- 
er gate, but being inferior in rank, he has had to 
make his way to the inner reception hall, where 
he bows low with joined hands, while his supe- 
rior receives him with a slight inclination of the 
body. Seats are next taken according to rank, 
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eed in chairs or on foot, while military 
offic re permitted to visit on horseback, but 
not in the sedan. Again, the rank of the visitor 
is denoted by the number of his followers, and 


ing, 





by the ornamental details of his dress, while the | terda; 


mode of salutation is regulated with the utmost 





degree of adoration, This is the great barrier to 
a final settlement of the Chinese audience ques- 
tion. The Chinese can not see why a nation 
of barbarians, whose origin dates from but yes- 

y, should send their em dors, or, as 
they style them, ‘‘tribute bearers,” to the Im- 















8, 
precision, according to the rank of the visitor. | perial court, and there demand the right of au- 


‘There are eight modes of salutation. The first 
consists of simply joining the hands and raising 


dience with the Celestial ruler; why they should 
insist upon standing on their dignity, using their 
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The illustration represents a high mandarin 
receiving a private visit from an inferior officer. 
The visitor, when he reached the outer gate 
the Yamun, or p: , had to wait in hi 
while he sent in his card, which cons 
strip of red paper bearing his name, more like a 
handbill than the tiny cards in use with us, An 
interview is granted, he is borne into the inner 
court, alights from his chair, and proceeds to the | 
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unless the visitor be a personal friend, when 
much of the strict formality of etiquette is set 
aside, and the visit rendered agreeable by lively 
con ation, pipes, and tea. Under the most 
fay. le circumstances, however, there is 
of conventional polish and good-breeding 
is never altogether dispensed with, and which is 
observed even by the lower orders of society in 
CHtina. 








Apri 5, 1873.] 








Cashmere Mantelet, Figs. 1 and 2. 


"urs mantelet is made of gray cashmere, lined with lus ‘ing, 
and trimtned with folds, loops, and bows of black velvet. ‘The 
hood is lined with pleated gray gros grain as shown by Fig. 1. To 
make the mantelet cut of cashmere and lustring lining two pieces 
each from Figs. and 33, Supplement, and one piece each from 
Figs. 34-36, having first joined on the pieces turned down in Sup- 
plement on Figs. 32 and 35. Cut a slit in the back from the un- 
der edge to >, sew up the darts in the fronts, Jom the back, side 
forms, and fronts according to the corresponding figures, and run 
the material and lining together along the outer edge, excepting 
the neck, at the same time fastening in a fly ten inches long and 
furnished with eyes on the left front from the neck. Sew the cor- 
responding hooks on.the wrong side of the right front. Set on 
the trimming as shown by the illustration. Cut a slit in the cape 
along the double line, sew up the shoulder pleats, trim as shown 
by the illustration, and arrange the cape in pleats, fastening the 
X's on the @’s marked with the same letters, Baste the cape on 














Fig. 1.—Casnmere Sprinc Hoop.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 19 and 20. 


the neck of the mantelet according to the corresponding figures, 
and set a yelvet bow at the bottom of the waist in the back. 
Having faced the hood on the outside from the neck to the dot- 
ted line with pleated gros grain, sew up the seam from 27 to 28, 
fold the hood on the outside along the dotted line so that 29 
comes on 29, and furnish it with trimming. Baste the hood on 
the neck of the mantelet, and set the latter on a standing collar. 
A pleated frill of batiste or Swiss muslin is basted inside the lat- 
ter as a finish for the neck. 
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Baratuea Sprixa Hoop. 


For description see Supplement. 





Crire pe CuIne AND FaILtte CravaT Bow. 
For description see Supplement. 


WINTERING IN EGYPT. 


4 fire long sea passage has hitherto deterred many persons from. 
visiting Egypt; but now that the journey from Brindisi to 
Alexandria can be made in three days and a half, the superiority 
of Lower Egypt over the south of France or Italy as a winter res- 
idence will become better known and appreciated. Cairo is, par 
excellence, the most perfect Arab city of the present day, and one 
in which its inhabitants have, perhaps, attained to a higher de- 
gree of civilization 
than in any other city 
in the East. The 
climate of Egypt is 
salubrious during the 
greater part of the 
year, and, in Alexan- 
dria, even the heat 
of summer is seldom 
oppressive, being tem- 
pered by a fresh north- 
erly breeze. The 
Khamseen, or hot 
south wind, however, 
which prevails. in 
April and May, is 
at times unpleasant, 
and the inundations 
from the Nile render 
the latter part of the 
autumn less healthy 
than the summer and 
winter. In summer 
the village of Ramléh, 
four miles from Alex- 
andria, is a charm- 
ing residence, while 
Cairo, from ‘its clear 
dry atmosphere ; and 
equable temperature, 
is now admitted to be 
one of the most de- 
sirable winter resorts 
for invalids in the 
world. The Khedive, 
too, who, from hi 
immense wealth, his 
| splendid hospitality, 
| and liberal patronage 
” | | of art, is justly enti- 
L th | tled to be called the 
| h ii | Haroun - al - Raschid 
if | of modern times, is 
fast rendering his cap- 
ital as luxurious as it 
is interesting. 

One of the princi- 
pal advantages which 
invalids derive from 
a winter's residence in 
a favorable climate is 
that they are enabled 
to take daily and effi- 
cient exercise in the 
open air. At Cairo 
the invalid or tourist 
can be constantly in 
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the open air, either on foot, donkey-back, horseback, or in a car- 
riage. The atmosphere is not subject to any sudden change, nor 
is there danger of vicissitudes of temperature such as are experienced 
in many places in the south of Europe, nor cold cutting winds such 
as frequently prevail during winter and spring at Nice and Naples. 
The complete change, too, from the habits and customs of Western 
Europe to those of an Eastern city like Cairo is, we are convinced, 
of immense importance to valetudinarians, for impressions made 
upon the mind react upon the body, and the novelty of the new 
style of life in Egypt gradually weans one from a too frequent 
thought of self. Who could think of dyspepsia or hypochondriasis 
while beholding the lovely sunrises and glorious sunsets, or while 
contemplating, as at Thebes, the ruins of a civilization that existed 
long before Athens and Rome were thought of, or the history of 
Greece had even been begun ? 

The pleasantest months in the year for a residence at Cairo are 
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Fig. 2.—CasumMere Spring Hoop.—Front.—(See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 19 and 20. 


December, January, February, and March. The inundations of 
the Nile, having subsided, leave the fields in. November covered 
with a fresh layer of rich deposit; then the lands are put: under 
cultivation; and during our winter months, which are, in fact, 
the spring months in Egypt, the Delta, as well as the valley of the 
Nile, looks like a delightful garden, teeming with verdure and 
beautiful with the blossoms of trees and plants. It very seldom 
rains at Cairo, probably not more than three or four times in 
the year. 











2,.—CasHM. MANTELET.—F ont, —[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern sce Supplement, No, VILL, Figs, 32-36, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Atpove.—Visiting-cards used by married ladies bear 
their husband's name, with the title Mfrs. before it—as 
“Mrs. John Smith.” The cards are large plain white 
Bristol-board, with script letters. 

Mas. F. W.—Both gold and steel bowed spectacles 
are used, 

Mrs. Jaws C.—See descriptions of trimming for 
dress skirts in Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI.; also of polo- 
naises. 

A. L. L.—To change the shirt patterns lap the hems 
of the front, and open the yoke in the middle of the 
back, and fasten it by two buttons. 

P. H. C.—Get gray or plum-colored cashmere or 
soft French gray flannel for your studying gown. 

Lvomx.—To freshen your black iron grenadine 
dampen it by sponging with tepid water in which a 
little borax has been dissolved. 

Tanrrua.—Wear your black Cashmere shawl three- 
cornered in the old-fashioned way. 

©. M. A.—Read description of girls’ piqué dresses in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 10, Vol. VI. 

A Srupteroy.—To remodel your blue silk get a 
sleeveless jacket and an over-skirt of a deeper blue 
shade. See description in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. 

C. H. B.—Stitch bias bands of the percale piped with 
white on your percale skirt. 

Mrs. J. P. D.—Use bias bands, or else passementerie, 
for heading lace. 

Svnsonter.—Your brown silk needs only a sleeve- 
Jess basque, square cuffs, and over-skirt of silk of an- 
other shade. Use a lighter brown, and put bands of 
the same on the skirt. The pongee suit might have 
an over-skirt—merely an apron—made of pieces of the 
polonaise, and the remaining parts, paletot, round 
waist, and plain skirt, would answer if trimmed with 
bias black velvet and écru lace. Put lengthwise vel- 
yet folds on the skirt, and have a sash of black velvet, 
knotted on the side. Use large ivory (or else old sil- 
ver) buttons and buckles. This suit would also look 
well trimmed with olive brown silk, but would be sim- 
ilar to the brown silk dress just mentioned. 

Wmow.—Your visiting-cards should now have “ Mrs. 
Mary Jones,” written in script, not “Mrs. John Jones.” 

M. O.—Your sample of gray vigogne is very suitable 
for a stylish traveling dress, Make by the Double- 
breasted Redingote pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
46, Vol. V.; or else make an over-skirt and Dolman. 
Pleated silk ruffles are often made straight instead of 
bias. 

InexrrRrenorp Ongs.—You will find illustrations 
and descriptions of an infant’s wardrobe in Bazar 
No. 35, Vol. V. Twenty-five cents will buy the entire 
set of cut paper patterns. 

H. A. B.—The poplins have advanced to $2. 

Mrs. W. M. R.—The term “crossed” in knitting 
signifies that the stitch referred to should be twisted 
in knitting it off; to do this, insert the needle in the 
stitch from the back toward the front, instead of in 
the usual manner, 

Evernre,—A yest-polonaise with Dolman sleeves 
would look well made of black cashmere, trimmed 
with guipure lace and insertion. Cut out the cash- 
mere under the insertion. Princesse and Gabrielle 
dresses are both worn by girls of five years. 

Dotty Divrre.—Moiré antique is not as fashionable 
as plain repped silk. Itis said to be coming into vogue 
again, but at present is used more for trimming cuffs, 
vests, and various parts of costumes. Brides married 
in white wear pearls or diamonds. Duchesse lace is 
like Honiton, very open and fine. A flounce would 
cost from $20 a yard upward. 








PAINTINGS. 


‘Tue ancient and exquisite art of making enamels 
for ornaments has not indeed wholly disappeared from 
Europe. But no such work is now done in that kind 
as Limoges of old produced, and still less as we have 
caught glimpses of in the treasures of Chinese and 
Japanese manufacture. But the employment of paint- 
ing in jewelry, though it was carried to a high pitch of 
fashion and of success in the age of Louis XV. and Louis 
XVI. in France has never been more admirably practiced 
than it now is. Nor can any thing be imagined more 
delicate and gracious. Messrs. Srann & Manovs, 22 
John St. (up stairs), true Athenians of their calling, ever 
on the watch for some new thing, were sure not to 
overlook this development of European art. Some of 
their brooches, bracelets, ear-rings of this kind are ab- 
solutely winning. In little dainty frames of chased or 
chiselled gold, the airiest little Pucks and Cupids dance 
and float, wanton andlaugh. They seem small refugees 
from some one of Albano’s Arcadian canvases, as arch, 
as full of life, as quaint, as captivating as his most 
chubby and most darling imps. Festoons of flowers 
are woven about them. Grapes and the leaves of the 
vine overhang and entwine with them. Any thing 
more apt or charming to be worn by young girls in the 
first flush of their budding womanhood it would be 
hard to devise and not easy to dream of.—[Com.] 





A Mosr Usrrun Anrrore in every household is a 
fewing-machine. The Wilson Under-Feed Sewing- 
Machine combines in every degree the most perfect 
machine yet invented. It is elegant in finish, simple 
to learn, runs smoothly and quietly, and, what is more 
important, is the cheapest. ‘The Wilson Machine has 
received the ep praise from all who have used it, 
and stands at the head of all sewing-machines. Sales- 
room at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other 
cities in the United States, The company want agents 
in country towns.—[Com,] 








Taxe your Dyerne AND Cxeantne to the 
New York Dyeing and Printing Establisement, 
Staten Island; 98 Duane St., 752 Broadway, 
and 610 Sixth Ave., New York; 164 and 166 
Pierrepont St., Brooklyn ; 40 North Eighth St., 
Phila.—[Com. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 
you can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 


20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered through any newsdealer, Send stamp for Cata- 
seg aee Address 
ENS. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Tuimp Avenue, New Yorx. 





FOR 


MOTH PATCHES, 
Freckles, & Tan, 
USE 


PERRY’S 
MOTH & FRECKLE 


LOTION. 








It is reliable and harmless. 


Depot, 49 Bond St., 


NEW YORK. 








: Y Sold by Druggists every- 


bp where. 


HAIR!!! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Between 4rn and Great Jones Srs, 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
Import and manufacture their own Goods, and Reram. 
tuzm av WHOLESALE Prices. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 





18 inches long,4 ounces weight, - - "$500 
Do. 22 do. do. 4 do do. - - - 600 
Do.26 do. do. 4 do do. - - 800 
Do.82 do. do. 4 do. do. - - -1000 





Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 
22-inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 28d Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles, 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods sent C, O. D. by express, charges prepaid, 
on receipt of color and mon »y in registered letters or 
P. O. Order. 





men No. Protorrau Pie: 
AL JOURNAL sent, first post, 
ILLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 








FOR 10 Cts. sro 
by 


8. R. W. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


FOR LADIES. 


We continue to sell these favorite Watches on the 
most liberal terms; that is, we send them by Express 
with the bill to collect on delivery, and allow the pur- 
chaser to open the package and examine the watch be- 
fore paying the bill. The prices are extremely low. 


SOLID GOLD 


Hunting Case Watches 
FROM $55. 


ALL WATCHES WARRANTED BY 
SPECIAL CERTIFICATE, 


Bvery one who intends to, buy a watch this year 
should write for our Descriptive Price-List, and it will 
be sent free and postpaid by return mail. It gives full 
particulars, with prices, aud much information, and 
will interest you whether you want to buy a watch or 
not. When you write please mention Harprr’s Bazar. 

Address 


HOWARD & CO., 


No.865 Broadway, New York. 











THE NEW STEM-WINDING WATCH FOR 
LADIES IS NOW READY. 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING 


Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 
irave become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to 
carry them, look just as good as new. It will not rub 
off or smut when wet, Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale every where, 

B. EF. BROWN & Co., Boston, 








ASHION'S Triple FAVORITS, | 


a s M This is the Acme o! 
MAGIC » Paris ingenuity 111! 
4 This engraving represents two views of it. And 
[3 there 1s still another, viz.: a draped apron front. 
THREE Entirely diiferent Costumesinone! It 
can be changed from a Polonaise to a Redingote 
or Waterproof in /ess than one minute, by simply 
adjusting one button, The original is made in 
gare ule dies’ cloth, trimmed with Hercules 
ri 


Tnis pattern is Particularly desirable for 
toash goods, because when unbottoned itfallsinto 
a beautifully shaped ‘Wrapper without pleat or 
gatner, making it easy to laundry. ‘The Traveler, 
especially the Voyager, will find it an indispens- 
able convenience. It is very simple and easy to 
make, Complete instructions are printed upon 
each pattern, besides a Cloth Model, (5 

juires five yards Waterproof. AIL 
rice of pattern and cloth model, 
See Premium below. 

We furnish it “ READY MADE” in Linen or 
Batiste, from $5 to $15; in Waterproof, $10 to 
$20; in’ any color of ladies’ cloth, handsomel 
trimmed, SEND STAMP for’ our CAZ‘A- 
LOGUE f STYLES. 

We give a CLOTH MODEL with each pattern, 
which S/[OIVS every scam, pleat, gather, loops 
etc., how to putthe garment together by the pat- 
tern, and how it will look when completed. By 
the use of our Cloth Models any person who can 
sew can FINISH the most diificult garment as 
easy as the plainest. They ure PLLPLCL 
GUIDES. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 


Entered according to Act of Conzress in the yes 
ft ‘the Office 


Librarian of Congres: 


As a Polonaise. 


SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR—ONLY One Dollar a Year 


Sample copy mailed for 25 cents.—BEST AND CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD 1!!! 


PREMIUM, fice 


bemadea WEARLY SUB: 


Le eee is entitled to select Patterns to the value of ONE DOLLAR, 
'. By enclosing ONE DOLLAR and Stamp toA. BURDETTE SMITH. 
Ss SCRIBER, and the pattern of the above engraving, with a 


Cloth Model, will be mailedto you FREE! OR, if you prefer to select your premium after| 


you receive the Bazaar, he will mail to you a receipt for your subscription, and a ¢* 


REMIUM 


COUPON,” which will entitle you to select patterns to ‘the value of ONE dollar FREE at any 
time, When you send your subscription, please state which you prefer. 


Address, A. BURDETTE SMIT 


P.O. Box 5055. 


REAL LACES. 





Embroideries, Muslin Unde: ; 
in the country. Every C.0O.D. package subject to ex- 
amination before acceptance. Send for Spring Cata- 
logue. Samrtxs and Prior-Lists mailed free from 


EHRICH’S TEMPLE of FASHION, 
987 & 289 Kighth Avenue, N. ¥. 


Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 


Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


CHENEY BRO’S _ 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usualterms. Send for 
Circular of References, If samples are wanted, inclose 
%c. Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 383 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


arments, &c. Cheapest 





HL 
Smith’s Pattern Buzaar, 914 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


For Health, Comfort, and Style, 


Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
ymade. Numerous Testimo-= 
mials in its favor are being re- 
ceived from all parts of the United. 
States. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Arxotp & Banw: New York; 

Ly D.B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, Agents. 


Important to Ladies.—rnrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable i 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on eee of postage 

CO., 





stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL 
543 Broadway, New York. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed by 
PARI re. NY. 


Mrs. C. @. PARKER, 43 Sixth Ave. City, Send 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 


Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 

A PAIR OF BEST TWO-BUTTON 
KID GLOVES sent postpaid for $1_00. 

Three pair for $2 75; Twelve pair for $10 00. Every 

color and size. Real Laces, samples of Sash Ribbons 

and Dress Trimmings sent free on application. 

J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 Eighth Ave., 

Bet. 27th and 28th Sts., New York. 


M+ DAME A. MICHEL, formerly with Marre 
Gaxourzav, No. 423 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 
turned from Paris with the richest assortment of 
Bonnets and Round Hats from all the leading houses 
of Paris and London. 


ERBENA SEEDS! fnestock ofseeds 
of this beautiful flower, saved from our large col- 


lection of more than 100 varieties ; 26 cts per pkt., 
Spkts.$i. J.T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. H. 
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OUR 


CELEBRATED 
BUFFALO 





873, 





nw SRANDS 
BLACK ALPACAS, 


BEAVER BRAND. 





SILK FINISHED 
Bleck Pure Mohairs 


ARE HANDSOMER THAN EVER 
FOR SPRING WEAR. 


These Beautiful Goods are sold by most of 
the leading Dry-Goods Retailers throughout the Uni- 
ted States. 

_ ¢@~ Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each piece, bearing a picture of the 
Buffalo, Otter, or Beaver. 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 and 429 Broadway, 
305 Canal and 47 Howard Sts., 
New York. 
SOLE IMPORTERS. 


ea “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
GnossreLp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 

1st. That each pee is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, a8 it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be ly under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together, 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U.S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catal e price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the nts in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Mesers. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
497 and 499 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 887 Broadway. 


ATENT KID-FITTING 


SKELETON CORSET, 


Recommended by Leading 
_ Physicians, 


Should be worn by all la- 
dies who value health and 
comfort. They have been 


greatly emperors and the fit 
pe Se 


They are delightful 
For Summer Wear. 


To be found at all 
First-Class Retail Stores. 


A BRAVE BOOK, 
“WHAT WOMAN 
SHOULD KNOW.” 


A Woman’s Book about Women, by a 
Woman (Mrs. E. B. DUFFEY). 

The ont work of the kind ever written ny a WOMAN; 
is a necessity in every household; its entire novelty. and 
eminent PRACTIOALNESS will create an IMMENSE DEMAND. 
Notwithstanding the delicate subjects necessarily treat- 
a it is written in such srave, pure style as will not 
offend the most fastidious. Lapy agents neyer have 
had such an opportunity to make money and do good. 
‘Terms and ore sheets mailed free on immediate ap~ 
plication. J.M.STODDART & CO., Philadelphia. 


50,000 
SOLD. 










TRUE TIME FOR $1, 


mapeeas ‘Time-Keeper, Compass, and Indicator. A: 


fect GEM for the pocket of every traveler, trader, 
Bor, farmer, and for EVERY BODY desiring a reliable 
timekeeper, and also a superior compass. Usual watch- 
size, steel ee oo crystal, all in a neat OROIDE 
case. WARRANTED to denote correct time and to 
keep in order—if fairly used—for two years. Nothing 
like it! This perfect triumph of mechanism will be 
sent in a neat case, prepaid to any address, for only $1; 
8 for $2. Circulars sent free. Try one. Order 
the manufacturers’ Agents. Eureka Manufacturing 
Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba~ 
povrgau & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 
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INFANT'S WARDROBE “"C” 
FOR $125. 


2 Flannel Bands. 
2 Barrow Coats. 
8 Flannel Skirts, Embroidered. 
2Cambric “ 
aes “ 
6 Linen Shirts. 
6 Night Dresses. 
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9 P} 

6 Pairs Knitted Shoes...... 
1 Embroidered Merino Shaw! 
1 Val. Lace Cap... 
1 Eureka Diaper. 
Set of Linen Diapers, 








@ 0%. 


$125 00 

The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent by ex- 
press, C.O.D. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Directions for self- 
measurement, together with list of articles in Ward- 
robe “A,” for $75, and “B,” for $100, sent by mail if 
desired. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND EETAIL DEALERS IN 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 


¢ Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORK, < Broadway, cor. Grand St. 
(oranda St. cor. Chrystie St. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 





ARE OFFERING ES 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


AS TO PRICES, QUALITIES, AND STYLES OF GOODS IN ALL 
THE DEPARTMENTS OF THEIR 


RETAIL STORE. 
Each Department will exhibit 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES SUITABLE FOR EARLY 
SPRING WEAR. 

Special attention is requested to their 
GRISAILLE STRIPED SILKS, 
$1 per yard, cheap at $1 50, 

BLACK AND COLORED SILK SUITs, 
Made in the highest styles, only $50 each. 
MOHAIR AND POPLIN SUITS, 

Entirely new, only $14. 

AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
$25 each upward. 

LACE GOODS, TRIMMINGS, LACES, LLAMA 
SACQUES, POINTS, EMBROIDERIES, &c. 


DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT, 
Under superior management, in which orders for 
MOURNING as well as BALL, RECEPTION, CAR- 

RIAGE, AND PROMENADE DRESSES 
Are executed in 
ONE TO THREE DAYS’ NOTICE, without dis- 
appointment. Warranted in style and elegance 
equal, if not superior, to any foreign production. 
CHARGES EXTREMELY MODERATE. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave, 9th & 10th Sts. 


A®NOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
. Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N.¥., 
Are constantly receiving all the BEST MAKES and 
NEWEST STYLES of 


FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND AMERICAN 


CARPETINGS, 
‘To which they invite the attention of their Customers, 
and purchasers generally. 


HOTELS AND STEAM-BOATS 
CARPETED AND UPHOLSTERED 
In the best manner and on the most favorable terms, by 
- ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 
Have now opened their 
SPRING AND SUMMER ASSORTMENT OF 
MOURNING DRESS GooDs, 
IN EVERY VARIETY SUITABLE FOR 
DEEP AND LIGHT MOURNING. 
ALSO, 
TRIMMING CREPES, VEILS, COLLARS AND 
SLEEVES, HDEFS., &0., &o. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


GRENADINES, 


GRENADINES. 


WARRANTED PURE SILK & WOOL. 


200 PIECES 2 YARDS WIDE, $1 25, $1 35, $150, 
$1 75, $2 00, and $2 50. 


BLACK SILKS, 


$1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2 00, $2 25, $2 50, $2 75, $3; good bar- 
gains. CANNELL-STRIPE SILKS, $1 25, worth $1 75. 


JACKSON’S, 


Cor, BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE. 

eS: PEON. 
ATENT METALLIC SHIELDS— 
certain cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and 
all other Nervous Diseases. ‘By mail oF ex- 
press, GEO, SWEETSER, 190 Wall St., N.Y. 








COLGATE & COMPANY’S 


COLGATE & Co’s 


EXTRACT CASHMERE BOUQUET, 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP, 
FOR THE TOILET. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 


‘HARPER’S BAZAR. 





‘These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any Frevne, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 11% NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS ¥OR VUTTING TOGRTHEK BEING PRINTED ON 
ZAOH SEPARATE PIROK OF THE PATTERN, SO as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER..No. 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt. “« 98 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old)........- . 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, ith 
ee Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 
irt 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gown) Pe - * 87 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to yearsold) “ 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
years old)...... “« 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt......... : 

















PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 

DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “* 41 

DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT....... aise Ed. 





DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, “WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for * 








ae from 5 to 15 years old)... «44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQU! ‘ith Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “ 46 


DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

TNGUBULD ERs wes odie ress sa snsnes aie 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. x a8 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Round Skirt) wee eeecssees sce see . * 50 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT. ~* B1 

Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and es a sesverssccuasecve Lo larpiat na 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

apo (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... SI 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.,.. “ 15 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200, No patterns separated 
-or exchanged. 

In ordering, please ect ane Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-851 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St., N.Y. Agents, Kel- 
a Howells & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, St. 

is, Mo.; A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, lL Send for 
Pamphlet. 


A GREAT OFFER 2 MARCH!! 


Horace Waters & Son, 481 Bway, N.Y. 
will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and 
ORGANS of first-class makers, including Waters’s, 
at EXTREMELY Low Prrogs For casu, during THIS 
MONTH. New 7-octaye PIANOS, modern improve- 
ments, for $250 and $275 cash. THE WATERS CON- 
CERTO PARLOR ORGANS are the most beautiful in 
style and perfect in tone ever made. Prices at bar- 
gaia forcash. Monthly installments received, runnin 
m one to three years. Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 















For Cleansing the Teeth. — 
WORKING CLASS, 30recrcucrentesd 


Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
“THE AMERICAN CARD PRI —The best, 
THE Alief ani mon cone PINTER ge me 
ing vi tag cards that has ever been on the 
‘market ith it an, 

various styles; & 

Card Writers are 


agent can travel from 
ing visiting cards in 

business at which 

now making from 

$10 to $20 per day, jand have done so 
for years past, and| a Jnow not beginning 
to supply the dem WAM AGAW Ae peayand, xs only the 
the work, but with 

CAVALOGUE (SSS rR ars) 
Pay and more necurate 











best writers can do! 
the above printer a 
can do work better Y 
than the most experi¢ need Card Writers. 50 
well printed cards with your name, as samples, 
post paid d0cts. BOND, MARTIN & CO., SpRixGrrELD, MASS. 


> A WEEK! All expenses paid. Busi- 
$ 125 Aen, NOVELTY Co, Saco, Me. 









] BEAUTIFUL OFF, CIXRONEOS mailed 
for 50cts.,by _ C. S. RILEY, Holland, N. ¥. 


425 A MONTH! Horse and carringe furnished. 
$ Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 











THE LADD PATENT STIFFENED 


GOLD WATCH CASES, 


For Movements of American Manufacture, 
In Ladies’ Gentlemen’s, and Boys’ Sizes, and in 


MANSARD, DOME, & FLAT 
STYLES. 


The most elegant, durable, popular, and the 


BEST GOLD WATCH CASES 
ever made for so little money. For sale by leading Jew- 
elers throughout the United States and New Dominion. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application by the manu- 
facturers, J.A. BROWN & CO., 

11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


EON a tib 


The STIGER Patent 


SKIRT, DRAWERS, 
“or AND 


STOCKING 


“SUPPORTER 


\\ And SKELETON WAIST 


COMBINED. 


Ask your Merchants 
for it. Ifyou cannot 

N) get it, we will send 

H single one, prepaid, 
for Children, on re- 
ceipt of $1. For Miss- 
es and Ladies, on re- 
ceipt of $1.25. 

In ordering for Chil- 
dren, give the age— 
for Misses and Ladies, 

the height. 


Agents Wanted 
Send price for sam- 
ples. Solicit orders, 
and make money. 

A liberal discount to 
Agents & Merchants. 


Cutthis out and keep 
it. Address 


= Stiger Mfg. Co. 


60 WARREN ST. 
P.O. Box 4391. N. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dresamaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of eve! 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, an 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
wilf be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and eases) the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 



















every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
2c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dri a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each yarment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. ‘The garments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises an 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern Of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York, 








CELE eet HINE 

" ro 5 Oe Cc’ 

Hi aR NATE AS (AcHiNt 
Manufactured by the Florence Sewing Mach. Co. 

The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! Has but one 

needle! A Child can run it. Agents wanted 





in every town. Send for Circular and Sample 
Stocking to Hinxiey Kyrrtine Maon. Co., Bath, Me. 





B to $20 er a7! Arents wanted AN clasees of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for usin their spare moments or all the time than atanything 

tive, Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine. 


Drankenness and Opinm Habit. 


Dr. BFERS. 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils, Call, or send stamp for evidence, 





THE NEW BOOES 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & _ BROTHERS. 


SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present; with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Sawven Hazanp, Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50. 


2 

STUDENT'S HALLAM'S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. The Constitutional 
History of England, from the Accession of Henry 
VII. to the Death of George I. By Henry Hautan, 
LL.D., F.R.A.S. Incorporating the Author's Latest 
Additions and Corrections, and adapted to the Use 
of Students. By Wa. Sauru, D.C.L., LL.D. 12mo, 
TAT pp., Cloth, $2 00. 


3. 

RECLUS'S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Euisés Reo.vs. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors: Svo, Cloth, $6 00. 

Uniform in style with “THE EARTH," by Eiasie 
Reoivs. 8yvo, Cloth $% 00. 


4. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- ° 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Gzonoz 
Exror, Anthor of “Adam Bede," “Tine Mill on the 
Floss,” “Romola,” &c. 2 yols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $1 50. 


5. 
HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Freperio Hupson, Crown 8yo, Cloth, $5 00. 


6. 
ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. By Cuartrs Grsnon, 
“Author of “For the King,” and “For Lack o! 
Gold.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


% 

THE WANDERING HEIR. A Novel. By Cuarrxs 
Reavg, Author of ‘Hard Cash,” ‘Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ‘Never Too Lateto Mend,” ‘*Foul Play,” 
&c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 60 cts. 


8. 
THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
y the Rey. P. Souarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown Syo, 
Cloth, $3 
This work embraces in one volume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENYT. By J.B, Licutroor, D.D., 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Rrcuarv 
Curnevix Trenou, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C.J. Exz10077, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 





9. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 
A Novel. By Wut1am Brack, Author of “Love or 
Marriage?" “‘In Silk Attire," “The Monarch of 
Mincing-Lane,” ‘‘Kilmeny,” &c. Syo, Paper, 75 cts. 





10. 
A PASSION IN TATTERS. A Novel. By Annrz 
‘Tomas, Author of “Maud Mohan,” “Denis 
Donne,” ‘False Colors,” ‘Played Out," ‘The 


Dower House,” “Theo Leigh,” ‘Only . Herself,” 
“Playing for High Stakes,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 75 cts. 


t@- Harrer & Brorurus will send either of the above 
works mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos tor $290? 
We answer—Itcosts less thau $300 


to make any $600 Piano sold 
through. agetedo ct whom make 


100 per ct. profit. We have 
ito Agents, Sut ship direct to faml- 
2 f lies at Factory price, and warrant 

p e . Bb Years. Send for illustrated cir 
cular, in which we refer to over §00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using ‘our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. “Please state where you saw 


this notice. 
wis“ U.S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Ye 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING, 
942 BROADWAY. 
Send Stamp for Designs. 
MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Ke; 
MONEY 


Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, an 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srexour, Brattleboro, Vt. 


SEYMOUR'’S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 


“<The Best are the Cheapest.”” ex 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. 



















ENRY SEYMOU! 
2% CO., 29 and 8: 
“]Bose Sty Ne ¥. 


Family Size, = = $1.50 
Ladies’ - 100 
By mail, prepaid. Send P.O. Order or Draft. = 
“Saree 
Bie, coment) beak Sey 
4 Rupdway WV, Soltcaise.by Stewart Cladiny! 


o' K. 
of Eureka Patent Diaper Cor Take no other. Agents wanted, 


ee ete 
TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Hanrer’s Macaztnx, One Yea 
Hauren’'s Werxty, One Yeni 
Hanrvr’s Bazan, One Yeai ee 
Hanprn's Macavine, Harper's Weexty,and Ha} 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any iyo for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macagurr, } peas or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every, Cl ot IVR 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 
‘The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, ts #4 cents a 
; ‘the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
J ieiro vecelved, Subscribers inCanada must send 24 cents for the 
gphere received: Guus for the Weekly or Basar, to prepay the United 
tee? eornence at eny time, When no date ‘a specl- 
60a at EP underatood that the subscription for the Magazine bagto 
fied, the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 


next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haren & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





‘Terus ror Apventistne i Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2.00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 7 
f 


by GOog \ 
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EVIDENT GENIUS. 


Emmy (mamma's volunteer secretary). “ How is this to be answered, Kitty? 
(Reads) “* Mrs. Fitzmode at Home on the 30th inst, from Four to Six o’Clock.’” 


I don’t know what to say!” 


Kitty, ‘Well, I should write and say Mamma did not know Mrs. Fitzmode had been away, but wonders 


she should return to stop only Two Hours !” 


FACETIZ. 


Ar a school examination, where words were “ given 
out” for subjects in composition, a ‘ mute, inglorious 
Milton” produced at sight this sentence on the word 
“ panegyric:” “A few drops of panegyric, given on a 
large lump of sugar, is often best for an infant with 
the stomach-ache,” 


A LOAFER'S LOGIC. 

Worrtny Pastor. ‘‘My boy, learn to be contented ; 
Outs are never sent without the bread to feed 
them.” 

Practtoar Boy. “Oh, aly! but the mouths is sent 
to our house and the bread to yourn!” 


— 

‘There is a story of a doctor who went:to settle in a 
village out West, and on the first night of his arrival 
was sent for to attend a sick child. looked at the 


little sufferer very attentively, and them delivered this 
oracular opinion: « Thlahyarbabe's small-pox, 





and I ain’t posted up.on pustules. We must approach 
this case by circular treatment. You the ite 
en 


cuss this draught. That ‘Il Bid bias 


send for me. 1 graduated on fi 


A ber of the Rxcha habit 
of winklog every tow he epee, pemepett 
“ the eye stutterer.” o 


Onr bilious contributor writes to tell us that his doc- 
tor informs him that he has liver enough for three peo- 
le. He adds that this seems so selfish that if we can 
indicate any deserving cases of destitution in that par- 
ticular, he will be happy to hear of them. 
Ce ee 


A country minister of “limited capacity” recently 
married for a second wife a widow of some property. 
Being an ardent servant of Mammon, a former neigh- 
bor asked him if he did not do well by the second 
marriage. ‘Oh yes, indeed,” he said, with animation ; 
and then, as an expression of reverent awe stole into 
his face, he added, “and what is very remarkable, the 
clothes of my wife’s first husband just fit me.” 


SS 
pes is a Pittsburg invention. It cre- 
ates such a smell when burning that the mosquitoes 
ask to be excused. It driyes human beings out-doors 
also—which is its only defect. 


A mosquito ta) 


eee eee 
Apyion 10 YounG Mex.—Love not, love not! the 
thing you love may dye, 





WINTRY RHYMES. 

TI don’t much care for summer, 

For autumn, or for spring; 
But ob, the latest comer 

I hate like—any thing! * 
Of phrases more papteesive 

I fain would be the minter, 
If they'd but, be expressive 

Of hatred for the winter, 


Such seasonable weather 
Some folks consider “ prime; 
But I do altogether 
Detest the bitter time: 
It may suit those who run, 
But I am not a sprinter, 
And can not see the fun 
Of this confounded winter. 


With steaming “goes” of gro; 
(Yonr only comfort-giver) 
One battles with the fog, 
But damages one’s liver. 
The doctor proves, alas! 
Of all one’s drink a stinter: 
Without the cheerful glass 
How desolate is winter! 


Some fancy frost is nice, 

And talk of jolly skating; 
Except in summer, ice 

I hold a thing for hating. 
ay: curse be on the lot, 

‘rom iceberg down to splinter; 

I like my weather hot, 

And can not bear the winter! 


The spring I can endure, 

If not too cold and showery; 
‘The summer can allure 

‘My praise for beauty flowery; 
And autumn, when fruit’s ripe, 

I like, but—Master Printer, 
Please put in larger type— 

I po perest THE winter! 


ieee 
‘ Tue Most WELoomE SrRtaL sust Now—‘A simple 
fon.” 
oe 
Nor axrogrerien Gautant.—The proprietor of a 
large provincial menagerie has posted up the following 
notice: “Ladies are requested not to remain station- 
| ary in front of the cages, It tires the monkeys.” 





THE PASSAGE OF BROADWAY. 
Wuar Arg THESE BiG MEN WAITING BEHIND THIs YounG Lapy FoR? 


HER? 
THEN THEY CAN SLIP OVER SAFELY IN HER WAKE. 


‘To Rop HER? No! To insutt 


No! ‘THEY ARE ONLY WAITING TILL A PoLiCEMAN COMES TO EscoRT HER ACROSS THE STREET, AND 


| 





A DENT IN 


[Aprit 5, 1873. 


i} Yh 


HIM. 


Youne Capson (with genuine surprise). “What a strange thing, Miss, your Dog don’t seem to like me!” 


Miss SNoBLEIGH (gwilelessly). ‘ Per-haps it’s because you hey them Dog-skin 


A MATTER OF TASTE. 
(Never said, but thought of as we lit the cigar to go home.) 
“Do you like Browning ?” asked a readivg man of 
a ror lady whom he had taken down to dinner. 
ne fair creature by his side (who was no bovuk- 
worm) answered, ‘‘ Yes, That is, I like crackling.” 
paseeeenoee 


A curious discipline is enforced at revival meetings, 
where the reverend preachers notify to the speakers 


in the gon if any man attempts to make a 
long sp y he be sung down on the spot.” 
ao 
A teacher. ata public school recently asked a boy 
which is the highest dignitary of the church. After 
Joo) jown, north, cast, south, and west, the 
joy 


itly replied, “‘ The weather-cock.” 
—————— 


“How did you manage to win her affections so 
quickly, Dan? The recipe’s worth knowing.” 

“Oh, that was simple enough,” replied he, ‘The 
first night that I arrived at the fodging-house in Auck- 
land I found myself yohed next to a young woman at 
supper, who, I soon found, was one of the newly ar- 
rived its. I looked her over, and saw she was 





-looking lass, with a laughin; 
LS, acer neg 
a you 
have done, no offense to but just spoke a 
word or two with her, and Sener came out Tt the 


passage gave her a squeeze and a kiss. Says she, 

How dare you?’ Says I, ‘I wants to marry you, my 
dear.’ ‘Marry me ?’ cries she, laughing ; ‘why, I don't 
know you.’ *No more do I you, my dear,’ says 1; ‘so 
that makes it all fair and equal.” She didn’t know 
how to put a clapper on that, so she ony laughed and 
said she couldn’t think of it. ‘Not think of it,’ says I, 
artful like, ‘not when you've come all these thousands 
of miles for the purpose?’ ‘ What do you mean ?’ says 
she, staring. ‘Come, now,’ says I, ‘don’t tell me. I 
knows what’s what. When a man immigrationizes it’s 
to get work; when a woman immiigrationizes it’s to 
get married. You may as well do it at once.’ Well, 
she giggled a bit, and we were spliced two days after- 
ward. 


———e 


A boy carried enterprise to the very last of earth the 
other day by circulating advertising, sheets along a 
funeral procession of forty-seven sleighs. He stood 
by the road-side, assiduously handing in his bills, 
cet didn’t miss any body in the ranks outside the 

earse. 











loves on.” 
[And perhaps that was the reason. 


AN OLD “SAW” RE-SET. 
Morro ror Amateur Viorimists — Bowing and 
Scraping. ° 
In Galloway large craigs are met with having an- 
cient writings on them. One on the farm of Knock- 
ieby has, cut deep on the upper side, 
“Lift me up, and I'll tell you more.” 


A number of people gathered to this craig and suc- 
ceeded in lifting it up, in hopes of being well repaid ; 
it aercad of finding any gold, they found written 
on i 

; “Lay me down as I was before.” 


The local wit who propounded this “sell,” fortunately 
for himself, died some years since. 
ae 
To wuom rr MAY CoNCERN.—Illegible writers are un- 
desirable acquaintances—their “characters” are bad. 
| 
The defense of a gentleman who had deprived his 
neighbor of his turkey and roasted it was that he found 
it on his fence, and seized it in payment for rent of the 


fence. ° 
It is in literary circles that Mr. Carlyle’s 
works Willchortly be translated into English. nt 
pw eS 


Mr. St. H—— had a capital stud groom who came 
with him from England. The first foal born in the 
colony of Wellington was from a mare of Mr. St. 
H—’s, Some officers and friends were admiring the 
pretty little creature, and one of the ladies asked the 
groom what his name would be. 

“ Harribogene,” answered the groom, pat enough, 

“What? I never heard such a word before!” 

“Didn't you, now, miss? Well, it’s a wonder, too; 
aS he they call them Maories as is born in the 
place!” * 

“Harribogene” was the name of the horse to his dy- 
ing day. s 

A leading lecturer classifies lis audience as follows: 
The ‘still-attentives,” the “quick-responsives,” the 
“ hard-to-lifts,” the “ won't-applauds,” and the “ get- 
up-and-go-outs.” ° 


Dramatto Cox.—What were the “palmy” days of 
the drama ?—When they were first-rate hands at act- 
ing. 


“Come, Em'ly dear, let's wait for a Car somewhere else, for I do believe a horrid good-for-nothing Fellow 


is taking a Bath in the Window behind us.” 
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LADIES’ WALKING SUITS.—[Sen next Pace.] 


Fig. 1.—SrrreveLess Jacker Waxxine Suir (wita Cur Paper Parrern), Fig. 2.—Watxine Sur. 




























































(Out Paper Patterns of the Sleeveless Jacket Walking Suit, Fig. 1, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipl of fap tee | 
E ‘ WIV e 
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THY ROSES. 


Tue splendor of thy roses fills 
The silence of my lonely room; 
But something in their beauty thrills 
More than the brightness of their bloom. 
Tis this: thy dear hand gathered them, 
And grouped their loveliness for me. 
In every rose whose leaves I kiss, 
The wonder of thy love I see, 


Two, rising fair above the rest, 
‘Together seem to breathe apart, 
And one of these, supremely blest, 
Lies on the other’s royal heart. 
Oh, thus it is with thee and me: 
From all the crowded world apart, 
My all of life—love’s ecstasy— 
I only know it through thy heart. 


My rose of men, the lesser flower 
Cast not from out thy larger heart; 
Enough if in her waning hour, 
She may but perish where thou art. 





Ladies’ Walking Suits, Figs.1 and 2, 


See illustration on first page, 






Fig. 1. LESS JACKET WALKING Suir 
(wir Cur Parer Parrery). ‘The sleeveless 
jacket of this pretty suit is destined to be one 
of the most popular wrappings of the spring and 
summer. It is a sleeveless basque cut with 
stylish square front and pockets, and can be 
made of any material, whether woolen, silk, or 
muslin, It may be worn over a plain basque 
of a lighter shade, or may be used as the only 
corsage, with the lighter sleeves sewed in perma- 
nently. A pattern of the coat sleeve seen in the 
illustration, with a cuff like the jacket, is fur- 
nished. The skirt and sleeves should always 
be of a lighter or a contrasting shade, and the 
trimmings of the same color as the jacket. In 
the original the suit is made of two shades of 
brown poplin, The stylish round oyer-skirt is 
gracefully looped on the sides, and a sash, made 
of loops and slanting ends, falls on the left. A 
bias band of the darker shade, bordering the up- 
per and under skirts, is used instead of flounces. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

‘Tuts suit comprises three garments—sleeve- 
less jacket, apron-front over-skirt, and walking 
skirt. 

Steeveress Jacket.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, side back, back, and pocket. A 
pattern of the coat sleeve seen in the illustration 
is also furnished. The parts are notched to pre- 
yent mistakes in putting them together. ‘The 
perforations show where to baste the seams on 
the shoulder and under the arms, to take up the 
darts and cross basque seam, and to place the 
pockets. ‘The front is neatly fitted by two darts 
and a cross basque seam on each side, The back 
is adjusted to the figure by centre and side backs. 
An extra fullness is cut on at the waist line in 
each side back seam, and laid in a large box- 
pleat on the under side. Cut the front with the 
longest straight edge laid on the edge of the 
goods. ‘he notches at the top and bottom show 
where to turn back for the hem. Cut the back 
with the longest straight edge laid on the fold 
of the cloth to avoid making a seam. All the 
other parts are cut lengthwise of the goods. 
Baste the seams, and try on wrong side out; if 
alteration is needed, take up more or less in the 
seams, Face the.front with the material, and 
close it the entire length with buttons and but- 
ton-holes. The neck and armholes are corded 
with heavy silk, The close-fitting coat sleeve 
given with this pattern is finished at the wrist 
with a deep square cuff; three buttons decorate 
the outer edge. An outlet of an inch is allowed 
for the seams on the shoulder and under the 
arms, and a quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 2 yards, 

Extra for sleeves, 144 yards, 

Apron-FRonT OVER-SKIRT.—This pattern is 
in three pieces—front gore, side breadth, and 
back breadth. The parts arenotched to prevent 
mistakes in putting them together. Cut the 
front and back with the longest straight edge 
Jaid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams, and 
pay no attention to the grain of the paper. Close 
the seams according to the notches, gather the 
top of the back breadths, and sew the skirt to 
the belt, A wide sash is tacked at the waist line 
on the right side, and tied in a bow with two 
long flowing ends. Drape the skirt at the side 
under the bow. A long sash is pleated at one 
end and fastened to the front gore on the left 
side, carried under the skirt, and fastened at the 
belt, thus forming the drapery for the left side. 
Allowance for quarter-inch seams is made in 
this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 

Warkine Sxmr.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front gore, two side gores, and straight 
breadth for the back. Cut the front gore and 
straight breadth with the longest straight edges 
laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams, 
Cut two pieces each of the pattern given for the 
side gores. Put, the pattern together by the 
notches, paying no attention to the grain of the 
paper. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 

Fig. 2.—Waxkine Suit. This suit is of 
dark blue silk, with a black cashmere mantilla 
embroidered with India colors and edged with 
fringe. ‘The silk skirt has a wide pleated flounce 
trimmed with velvet ribbon laid in vandykes and 
clusters of loops. Over-skirt edged with loops 
and two velvet bands. Pleated linen under- 
sleeves and fraise. Rabagas bonnet of black 
China crape, faced with blue faille. Loops and 
ends of blue ribbon, with a trailing tea-rose yine. 
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@ WirH the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be published gra- 
tuitously an E1cHt-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing a third installment of Lorp 
Lyrtron’s new and fascinating Novel, 


“THE PARISIANS,” 


commenced in HaRPER’s WEEKLY for 
March 29. This work is received with 
extraordinary favor by the reading pub- 
lic, and promises to be one of the most 
popular of Lorp Lyrron’s novels. 


IG Cut Paper Patterns of the Elegant Sleeve- 
less Facket Walking Suit, illustrated on the first 
page of the present Number, are now ready, and 
will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, 
on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For a Complete 
List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Adver- 
tisement in last Bazar, 

YG Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies and Children’s Spring 
Suits; Confirmation and First Communion 
Dresses; Mantelets, Dalmans, Fichus, Fichu-Col- 
lars ; Passementerie Trimmings for Dresses and 
Wrappings ; Lingerie, etc., together with choice lit- 
erary and pictorial attractions, 








APRIL FARE. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


N the following lists will be found the ar- 
ticles of food that are in season during 
the month of April. Some of them may not 
be in the markets before the end of the 
month, according to the state of the weath- 
er, such as Bermuda potatoes, dandelion, 
dock, rhubarb, radishes, etc. Shad also 
makes its appearance earlier or later during 
this month, 
FISH. 

Cod, conger-eel, frost-fish, haddock, halibut, her- 
ring, lamprey, mullet, perch (sea and white), plaice, 
salmon, shad, trout (brook and sea). 

SHELL-FISH. 
Clams, mussels, lobsters, oysters, prawns, and craw- 
fish. 
MEAT. 
Beef, veal, mutton, spring lamb, pork, 
POULTRY. 
Chickens, capons, ducks, and turkeys, 
GAME. 

Brant-goose, ducks (red-head, black, and squaw), 
canyas-back ducks, lap-wing, brown lark, plover, rail, 
English snipe. 

VEGETABLES, 


Bermuda potatoes, Bermuda pease, dock, dandelion, 
cucumbers, parsnips, pepper-grass, red radishes, rhu- 
barb, sprouts, squashes; string-beans, water-cress, wild 
chiccory, and sorrel. 

FRUITS. 

Apples, bananas, Brazil-nuts, oranges, pine-apples, 
and strawberries. 

Besides the above articles of food, there 
are several others that can be found at any 
season of the year, such as eggs, hominy, 
oatmeal, rice, starch, macaroni, tapioca, 
beans, Limas, pease, carrots, and turnips, 
Also smoked, salt, dry, and pickled fish, 
corned beef, salt pork, bacon, hams, tongues, 
sausages, etc. 

Soups, during this month, can be made 
with vermicelli, macaroni, beans, lobsters, 
rice, sago, semoule, ete. 

Such fruits as apples, pears, bananas, nuts, 
cranberries, and many others, can be had at 
fruit stores and in the markets at any sea- 
son of the year. 

In blanching the vermicelli to make soup 
a little salt is necessary, and ten minutes’ 
boiling is enough. The vermicelli is then 
turned into a colander, and immediately put 
in cold water and stirred therein for about 
half a minute, and drained. 

Beef broth is then set on the fire, and at 
the first boil the vermicelli is putin. A few 
minutes’ boiling and the soup is made. There 
is nothing to add but salt and pepper to suit 
the taste. This soup is as easily made as it 
is good. 

Other soups are made with macaroni and 
Italian pastes in the same way. Cheese 
may be added to a macaroni soup if liked. 
It is grated, and put in the soup tureen just 
before turning the soup into it. 

A bread soup is made by merely putting 
in the soup tureen some slices of toasted 
bread, pouring boiling broth over them, and 
covering it for two or three minutes. A 
poached egg for each person may be added. 

Pea soup requires a little more care to 
make, The pease are washed in lukewarm 
water first, and then set on the fire with a 
little more cold water than is necessary to 
cover them. The seasonings are onions, car- 
rots, turnips, and celery, all cut in pieces; 


| also bay leaf, thyme, pepper-corns, and cloves, 








tied inside of a rag or linen bag made for 
the purpose. A piece of raw ham is also 
put in. The whole is then simmered until 
the pease are thoroughly cooked. The pease, 
carrots, turnips, onions, and celery are turned 
into a colander, and are rubbed through by 
means of a potato masher, a little of the juice 
being added now and then to help mashing. 
The other seasonings are thrown away, and 
the ham is kept for breakfast. Two or three 
slices of bread are cut in dice, fried in butter, 
and put in the soup tureen; beef broth is 
added to the vegetables, one boil is given, 
they are turned into the tureen, and the soup 
is made. 

Although lobsters can be had at any sea- 
son of the year, still they are best in the 
spring and summer months. The heavier a 
lobster is for its size the better. The best 
size is from one to five pounds in weight. 
When larger they are old, and the flesh is apt 
to be tough and not juicy. 

Lobsters are served in seyeral ways, but 
there is only one way to cook them. To be 
good, a lobster must be fully alive. If it is 
not lively, it is sick or nearly dead, and is 
not fit to be eaten. 

Put the lobster in a fish-kettle, with just 
enough cold water to cover it, and a hand- 
ful of salt. Have a brisk fire, cover the ket- 
tle, and put it over. If the lobster be small, 
it will take about twenty minutes to cook; 
if it be three pounds or thereabouts, it will 
take half an hour. When done, it is broken 
in two between the body and tail, and both 
pieces are allowed to drain. There is a dark 
bluish vein running along the back imme- 
diately under the shell that must be re- 
moved either before or after it is cooked. 
By pulling off the middle fin of the fan it 
may come out, but if it breaks it is removed 
when the fish is cooked. 

When drained, the shell of the tail part is 
removed by cutting it lengthwise on the 
back with a sharp-pointed knife. The oth- 
er half is divided by pulling the part to 
which the claws are attached one way and 
the back shell the other way. All the in- 
side is good except the stomach, which is 
small for the size of the fish, and is found 
immediately under the head and eyes. The 
liver, or tom-alley, which turns green in cook- 
ing, is as good as the rest, and makes a good 
sauce for the lobster, mixed with the white 
or creamy substance found around the shell, 
the two being again mixed with oil, vinegar, 
salt, pepper, chopped parsley, and mustard. 
Lobsters also make an excellent soup, called 
bisque. 

Other fish may be served in the following 
ways: Cod, boiled, egg or oyster sauce; con- 
ger-eel, roasted, ravigote sauce; frost-fish, 
baked, Robert sauce; haddock, boiled, caper 
sauce; halibut, boiled, Béchamel sauce ; her- 
ring, broiled, maitre d@’hétel; lamprey, Tar- 
tar sauce; mullet, fried, tomato sauce; perch, 
broiled or boiled, anchovy sauce or in mate- 
lote ; plaice, boiled, lobster sauce; salmon, 
boiled, Hollandaise sauce; shad, au gratin ; 
trout, fried or boiled, fines herbes. 

There are several other ways to prepare 
the above fish, of which we shall speak in 
future. A shad, for instance, may be broil- 
ed, baked, sauté, or roasted and served with 
different sauces. 

Game is scarce during spring and summer; 
still, the lovers of it will find plenty to grat- 
ify their taste with such delicate birds as 
plover, snipe, red-head and black ducks, 
rails, ete. 

Some green vegetables also make their 
appearance during April, and are heartily 
welcomed. We have only to follow the dic- 
tates of nature by partaking freely of greens 
in the spring to avoid much indisposition, 
and even sickness. 

No vegetables are more healthy than dan- 
delion, sorrel, rhubarb, and water-cress. 

The South sends us strawberries and pine- 
apples, which are refreshing. Pine-apple 
fritters are certainly not surpassed by any 
other in flavor. 

Potatoes are getting rather poor at this 
season of the year, but the Bermudas come 
to replace them, together with Bermuda 
pease, Southern cucumbers, string-beans, and 
tomatoes. 

HOW TO BROIL FISH. 

In the first place, the fish must be fresh, 
the fire sharp, and the draught good. When 
thoroughly cleaned and washed, dry the fish 
with a towel; rub it inside and outside with 
a little butter, and salt and pepper it on both 
sides also. Set on the fire, turn over now 
and thén in order to prevent the charring 
of any part of the fish. It does not matter 
how many times it is turned over, provided 
the fire is sharp enough to broil quickly. 
As soon as done place the fish on a warm 
dish, the inside up, spread butter mixed 
with chopped parsley all over, and sprinkle 
lemon juice all over also. Serve quickly. 

Let our readers bear in mind that vine- 
gar is no substitute for lemon juice in this 
case, 

Many amateur fishermen believe that they 


can cook fish better than any cook, ge (a Agai. 
law, 


they relish it better when 4 ogtedby 





cursion. They have two advantages over 
the cook; the first is the freshness of the 
fish, and the other is a sauce that no cook 
can make—hunger. 

The old saying about cooking fish is, to 
be good, fish must go from the water to the 
pan, and from the pan to the mouth. 

The American Indians say, As soon as 
caught, bleed it; as soon as bled, clean it; 
as soon as cleaned, cook it; as soon as cook- 
ed, eat it. 





THE PLEASURE OF SICKNESS 
FOR A SEASON. 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 


SUSPECT there is a great deal of dread 
and sympathy wasted on illness. Health 
is well enough for the habit of life, but sick- 
ness, too, has its sunny side. I am inclined 
to think it is the friends and attendants of 
sick people who have the worst of it, and 
not the sick people themselves. This is 
certainly the case in some forms of illness. 
When you are in the depths, you don’t know 
it. When you can not breathe, other people 
are alarmed, and forecast possibilities; for 
yourself, you think neither of past nor fu- 
ture, but only of breathing. I have heard 
of people who in moments of great danger 
had great thoughts, as if the soul bloomed in 
the sudden eternal light to wondrous power. 
I must confess to only the most common- 
place experiences. Once I was thrown from 
a carriage directly under the horse. I heard 
—I might almost say felt—his fierce pawing 
close to my head, and all that my stupid soul 
could say to itself was, “He has not hit me 
this time, but perhaps he will the next, and 
it will kill me. Nor this time either.” I 
wonder sometimes if the final transit may 
not be in itself as commonplace, as little mo- 
mentous. In spite of all the terrors of the 
theologies and the mysteries of the meta- 
physics, death is as natural as birth. Who 
can tell that we do not pass through the 
one as through the other, all unaware? Life 
opens before the little one bright and bean- 
tiful, wrapped around with love and tender- 
ness, but whence and how he came he knows 
as little as the pink-petaled rose-bud open- 
ing to the June sun. So may it not be that 
Death clasps close the parting soul in dream- 
less natural repose, leaving to the living all 
the pain, while the dead, forever alive, wakes 
wonderingly to the glory that shall be? 
But if you do not die, why, then comes the 
weary waiting of convalescence, the impa- 
tience to be up and about, the hunger that 
may not be appeased. Nota bitofit. That 
is the way people talk, but it is not so. Con- 
valescence is a delightful border-land be- 
tween death and life, a Beulah in which you 
love to linger, whose grapes go down sweet- 
ly. It is a condition in which a perfect con- 
sciousness of existence is combined with an 
absolute negation of duties. You know that 
you are a nuisance, a cumberer of the ground, 
“Whom none can loye, whom none can thank, 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank,” 
and you do not care. The furnace fires may 
go out, the wine-cellar run dry, the tank 
overflow, the barrel of meal waste, and the 
cruse of oil fail; but you are certain that 
your thermometer will be cared for, that your 
sherry-glass will never be empty, and you lie 
in a fine though feeble disdain for all these 
carking cares. People can not find things: 
let them hunt. The draymen are swearing 
outside, but it is no business of yours to show 
them how to get the coal into the cellar. 
The world is going on, and you have no re- 
sponsibility whatever about the order of its 
going. This is the true joy of convalescence, 
This is the way to make illness a means of 
grace. If you go caring for other people, you 
might as well be well. But to lie in tranquil 
and luxurious inertia, absolutely devoid of 
energy, without purpose, without conscience, 
without thought, wholly selfish,and unprick- 
ed in your selfishness—it is no mean para- 
dise. Life is so full that it is an exquisite 
satisfaction for once, and for a time, to find 
it empty. The hours and the days lapse 
languidly, and you have had a fortnight of 
bliss in the process and blank in the memory, 
and by that time, ten to one, your soul is 
astir again—but the pause was delicious. 
Hungry, did you say? There are terrible 
traditions of fever-parched lips which igno- 
rance forbade to moisten, and fever-wasted 
frames which food might not upbuild. Who 
has not his story to tell of some convalescent 
ancestor who escaped his keeper and devour- 
ed clandestinely, but with impunity, a whole 
mince-pie before he was discovered by hor- 
ror-smitten friends? But we have changed 
all that. The doctors nowadays are a friend- 
ly folk, and prophesy smooth things. Water? 
Yes, indeed, as much as youlike. Milk? The 
more the better. Eat whatever you wish, 
and whenever you choose, and as long as 
you can. The Old School Presbytery stand 
around astonished; but, strong in the law, 
you eat steadfastly on with mild convales- 
cent defiance, and climb steadily back to 
it such proof there is no 
rs send in their best 
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canned strawberries and apple jellies and 
currant wine, and you swallow them all 
with only moderate gratitude, not to say 
placid indifference. So far from being in a 
hurry to go back into the world again, you 
want nothing but to be let alone. The tur- 
moil, the eagerness, the busy-ness seem to 
you so aimless, A and B and C go by every 
day regularly to meet the morning trains. 
What folly! as if it made any difference 
whether they met the train or not. But 
your exclamation-point is a very small one. 
You are not to be disturbed by deep emo- 
tions of any sort. The din of the outside 
world comes softly to your ears. Since the 
din is not unmusical, very well; but the 
world might as wisely be silent. Why 
should you get up? It is easier to stay in 
bed. But who wants to be strong? It is 
just as comfortable to be weak. 
“Far or forgot to me is near; 
Shadow and sunlight are the same; 
‘The vanished gods to me appear; 
And one to me are shame and fame.” 

Ah! Providence has wisely ordered it. 
Sickness is too luxurious a thing to last. 
Canned strawberries forever would eat the 
life out of immortality itself. Peace and 
tranquillity and unrufiled seas are not of 
this world. For this world, whatever come 
hereafter, activity and endeavor, research 
and doubt, and balancing and adjusting, 
house-guiding and money-earning, social 
service, dress-coats, and a thousand narrow 
ruffles to be lined and bound with the same 
in a different shade. Why, here you are, 
clean out of dry-dock, under full head of 
steam, plowing mid-ocean through the surf 
and spray of sundered metaphors as afore- 
time, and all that past of silence and seren- 
ity, and grass-grown streets and mossy walls, 
is already as a dream when one awaketh. 

Mr. Bachelor—the Chevalier Bayard of 
our age, as one foolishly and fondly saith ; 
but that I must disallow: I have a private 
Bayard or two of my own who must not be 
discrowned. All the honors of the indefi- 
nite article I freely grant, nay, gladly pay 
you. In a republic of Bayards you shall 
hold high place, or, if a kingdom there 
must be, you shall salute with royal grace 
messieurs mes fréres! 

Chevalier Bayard, you have been ill, say 
the newspapers in curt itemic phrase. A 
brother in unity reaches forth to you the 
right hand of fellowship in that goodly and 
gracious experience. You are just begin- 
ning to sit up, they report, and mean there- 
by only a symptom. But I know how the 
foundations of the world drop away be- 
neath your feet under that first feeble ris- 
ing. Courage, my brother, I do not say. 
I rather counsel cowardice! Be weak, if 
you would quit yourself like a man! Your 
great prototype, no doubt, in typhoid fever 
called for drink like a sick girl. Do not 
control yourself. Let the well people do 
that. Be petulant, be querulous, be impe- 
rious and exacting. It is a sign that you 
will recover. And above all things, do not 
hurry matters. You may never be ill again 
as long as you live. It is your one chance 
for leisure and luxury and absolute despot- 
ism. Be wise to-day, ’tis madness to defer. 
If they force you from the friendly couch, 
cling to the almost as friendly lounge. Bat- 
tle then for the reclining-chair. Make a 
stand on dressing-gown and slippers. Go 
not out-doors till the last gun is fired. 
Who breathes the outside air is lost to all 
the privileges and immunities of illness. 
Onewhohasbeenthereatura te salutat! 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SLEEVELESS JACKET SUIT. 


HE Sleeveless Jacket Suit illustrated on our 

first page, and of which a cut paper pattern 
will be furnished, is an excellent model for mak- 
ing dresses of two shades, and for modernizing 
partly worn dresses. Its attractive feature, the 
sleeveless jacket, is a plain trimly shaped basque, 
made of the darkest shade in the suit; it may 
be worn over a light waist, with light coat sleeves 
and dark cuff, or else will itself form the waist 
of the dress, and the sleeves may be sewed to 
it permanently ; the latter plan is preferred for 
summer suits. Two thick cords covered with 
silk or the dress material finish the edge more 
stylishly than any elaborate trimming; tiny square 
pockets are in the front, and it is buttoned up 
closely. The skirts are of simple shape, made of 
the lighter shade, trimmed with a bias border of 
the darker stuff. If preferred, the upper skirt 
may be dark, like the jacket, or else the lower 
skirt, so apt to be soiled by contact with the 
ground, may be dark and the upper skirt light ; 
indeed, the arrangement may be varied accord- 
ing to the material and the taste of the wearer. 
The sash on the left side is of the darkest shade 
of the material, made double, pressed flat, and 
is arranged in long uneven loops, with two stand- 
ing ends. For spring dresses of tamise cloth, 
poplin, and the single-width cashmeres this de- 
sign is very jopular ; handsome foulards and 
failles are made in the same way, but have more 
elaborate trimming on the lower skirt, Corre- 
spondents who ask for hints about simple linen 
suits that can be easily lanndried are advised to 
use this model. Furnishing houses supply linen 
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suits of two shades of gray or brown made by 
this design for French suits of gray linen 
haye sleeveless jackets of the new dark blue linen. 





SPRING FABRICS, 

Quaintly hued soft woolen stuffs for spring 
costumes make an attractive display at the re- 
tail stores. ‘I'he materials prescribed for the 
soft draperies of over dresses are loosely woven 
rough-surfaced woolens, utterly limp and lustre- 
less; hence smooth, finely twilled French cash- 
mere is gradually giving place to fleecy India 
camel’s-hair and vigogne. Summer camel’s- 
hair of light quality, fifty inches wide, costs $4 
or $5 a yard; from three and a half to four 
yards are required for a polonaise. Natural 
brown and gray shades are the refined choice, to 
be worn over black velvet or silk skirts; réséda 
and peacock hues have a dyed, tawdry look. 
The most stylish camel’s-hair polonaises have a 
yelvet sash, cuffs, and large buttons, without 
other trimming, and cost, ready-made, at the 
furnishing stores, $60; with yak lace they are 
$80, and less handsome; aci clumsy wool em- 
broidery, making them very heavy, and destroy- 
ing their characteristic plain richness, and the 
price is $125. A novelty this season is honey- 
comb camel’s-hair, a soft, dull, light fabric, hay- 
ing honey-comb stripes woven on the plain cam- 
el’s-hair surface. Fifty inches wide, it is worth 
$3 50 a yard. Vigogne is cashmere twilled on 
both sides, and differs from merino in having 
long twills like serge; it is supple and light 
enough for spring and summer suits, is in clear 
steel gray and brown shades, comes in double 
fold, cashmere width, and costs $2 a yard. 
This goods, and the striped de baize that are 
found only in the natural colors of the fleece, are 
chosen for traveling and sea-side suits. A vigogne 
polonaise with black silk sash and silyered but~ 
tons costs from $35 to $45. 

For inexpensive suits there is nothing prefer- 
able to tamise cloth, which is merely fine, firm, 
closely woven delaine like that of years ago. It 
is in all the tinted gray, olive, and peacock 
shades, is three-fourths wide, and costs from 55 
cents to 75 cents, ‘Twenty yards are sold for a 
suit; the trimming is folds and flounces of the 
material piped and faced with silk of the same 
shade, 

The newest fabric for polonaises is raw silk 
with raised rongh surface like Turkish toweling. 
It comes in dark shades for street suits, but is 
more distinguished-looking on pure white for the 
summer polonaises of watering-place toilettes ; 
it has also écru and batiste stripes alternating 
with white, and Algerian stripes of color with 
threads of tinsel. A yard and a half wide, it 
costs from $3 50 to $5 a yard. 

The open-worked lace stripes that render 
woolen goods less weighty were noted early in 
the season. They are finding favor for over 
dresses with lovers of variety ; but, after all has 
been said, plain goods are more stylish than 
stripes or figures, and are the safest purchase 
for ladies who do not get new garments every 
season. The lace stripe is prettily introduced in 
soft repped Sicilienne that is sold for $250 a 
yard in single width, and in a lower quality for 
$1 50; crape cloth with lace stripes is a fine 
light fabric in stylish tints, worth $1 25 in 
three-quarter width. Cheaper lace-striped goods 
of mixed wool and linen or cotton in excellent 
shades are shown for 60 cents a yard. 

Thin, light serges of prime quality and delicate 
colors, with shaded satin stripes, are $1 10 a 
yard, and twenty-seyen inches in width. English 
twill is the name given the best-appearing mixture 
of cotton and wool, so closely twilled that it will 
not fray, and as flexible as cashmere: price 60 
to 75 cents. A suit ready-made, with basque 
and over-skirt, is $35. English armure, a sim- 
ilar mixture without twills, is cooler than all- 
wool goods, costs but 50 cents a yard, and with 
care will wear well. The most desirable cheap 
goods, the best for service, and neat-looking 
whether in fashion or out, are English glacé mo- 
hairs that do not shrink or show soil, come in 
lustrous browns and gray, and cost from 50 to 
80 cents a yard. French cashmeres of the old 
shades, and in narrow three-quarter widths, are 
90 cents a yard; in new, quaint tints, $1 25 is 
the price. 

_For those serviceable black suits that most Ja~ 
dies purchase in the spring, wear upon occasions 
all the year long, and, despite newer fabrics, re- 
place by a similar dress, dainty and fresh, the 
long-tried materials are jet black alpacas of the 
buffalo and otter brands, worth from 75 cents to 
$1 25 for choice qualities. If a more lustrous 
goods is preferred, the silk-finished beaver mohair 
is used, and is lighter for summer wear. ‘This is 
a light and glossy fabric, and makes one of the 
prettiest and most serviceable suits that can be 
worn in the warm season by the many who prefer 
black to any other color, and wish something less 
expensive than silk. The Turkish brilliantine is 
also a very beautiful stuff, rather heavier than 
the beaver mohair, but equally lustrous in fin- 
ish. The so-called national machine-made trim- 
mings of these different fabrics, more or less 
elaborately puffed and fluted, trim them hand- 
somely, and greatly lessen the dress-maker’s bill. 


UMBRELLAS, 


Twilled silk umbrellas, with thick, short “ club” 
sticks of light Malacca or bamboo, mounted with 
knobs and crosses of ivory, oxidized silver, gilt, 
or shell, and furnished with a chain to attach 
them to the chatelaine, will be carried both as 
sun umbrellas and as protection from April 
showers. Zn tout cas is the French phrase 
for these. The walking-stick umbrellas, so use- 
ful and convenient, will probably be superseded 
by this clumsy novelty. “Blue and plum will be 
the stylish colors. ‘The size is eighteen inches 
down the gore, and the price from $6 50 to 
$9. Changeable Venetian silk, a softly twilled 
serge, showing two shades, black and blue, green 











and black, or purple and black, are extremely 
popular, and are very tastefully mounted. If 
this changeable silk is once thoroughly wetted 
it will not be injured, but if merely sprinkled, 
the spots will show. Price from $7 50 to $18. 
Dressy large black parasols lined with a color, 
or else a color with white lining, are in deep can- 
opy shape, and bordered by a double fringe show- 
ing the two colors: price $10. The choice for 
fastidious tastes is a large English umbrella, twen- 
ty-two inches down the gore, with canopy of dark 
thick silk, and slender stick mounted with shell 
or ivory, and provided with chatelaine ring and 
silver shield for monogram: price $15 to $18. 
Small silk umbrellas with cross handles of imita- 
tion ivory are $5. Carriage parasols for visiting 
and driving in open landaus have small canopies 
of white or light silk covered with lace and mount- 
ed on yellow ivory sticks. The sticks alone, when 
artistically carved, are $20; plain massive sticks 
cost from $6 to $10. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Arnot, ConetTaBLe, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Tartor; and Peake, 
Oppycxg, & Co, 





PERSONAL. 

GENERAL Myer, Chief of the Signal Service 
Department, has secured the services of Pro- 
fessor TyNDALL to superintend the device and 
construction of the electrical instruments to be 
used at the signal stations of the army for mak- 
ing regular simultaneous observations of the 
electrical conditions of the atmosphere. It is 
hoped and believed that the experiments will 
prove of the highest practical value. 

—A white marble statue of Queen Vicroria, 
weighing seven tons, has arrived at Windsor 
Castle. The Queen is represented sitting on a 
chair, with a dog lying by her side. The statue 
is to be placed in the vestibule of the state apart- 
ments. 

—At a recent visit of Kaiser Wit11aM to a 
needle factory a workman, whose duty it was 
to bore out the eyes of needles, asked for a hair 
from the monarch’s head. It was given, and 
placed at once under the boring machine, a 
hole turned in it with the greatest care, a thread 
inserted, and then the hairy needle handed back 
to royalty. 

—tThe oldest man now known to be living in 
the world is Josep Martini Coursrno, a resi- 
dent of Cape Frios, in the province of Rio Ja- 
neiro, Brazil. He was born May 20, 1694, and 
is therefore nearly one hundred and seyenty-nine 
years old. 

—Ex-King Amapevs has resumed his Italian 
citizenship, and the King has appointed him a 
lieutenant-general in the Italian army. 

—Visitors to the State Library at Richmond, 
Virginia, may often see there a white-haired 
gentleman, apparently -sixty-five or seventy 
years old, quietly reading a book or paper. It 
is Mr. Cartes Tappan, of Boston, brother of 
ARTHUR Tappan, the famous abolitionist. The 
old gentleman, now in his ninetieth year, 
spends his winters in Richmond. Last year his 
carriage was as firm and erect as a young man’s. 

—The ladies should take heart. In a recent 
examination for promotions in the Internal Rey- 
enue Department, under the civil service rules, 
one lady secured a fourth-class clerkship ($1800), 
another a third-class ($1600), while of ten other 
persons appointed to second-class clerkships 
($1400), six are women. Miss Seavey, who se- 
cured the fourth-class clerkship, has been em- 
ployed in the office for over ten years, and for 
several years has had exclusive charge and di- 
rection of the copying division. 

—aAfter all, it pays to be an artist like Mxts- 
SONNIER, who recently completed a picture for 
the Vienna Exhibition, but sold it as soon as 
finished to a London dealer, who instantly sold 
it to a “swell”? member of Parliament at a con- 
siderable advance. It is one of his largest 
works, being twenty by twenty-four inches 
(which evekin about $1000 an inch), and rep- 
resents a village sient, who has just given 
the finishing touches to an ale-house Bacchus, 
showing his handiwork to mine host. 

—The daughters of the late Grorce Car- 
Ln offer to the United States government, for 
$65,000, seven hundred and fifty pictures of In- 
dian subjects painted by him. Most Indians 
are unclean and disagreeable Indians, and lead 
one to conclude, with General Pui SHERIDAN, 
that ‘“ the only good Indian is a dead Indian.” 

—They endeavored to prevent the marriage 
of the Duchess de Persigny to M. Lemoyne. 
The family of the duchess was so violently op- 

osed to it as to induce them to apply for a 
Tegal order to confine her in a maison de santé. 
The court rejected the application, and, armed 
with the judicial decision, the duchess and M. 
Lemoyne presented themselves to a civil officer, 
who straightway married them. Three days aft- 
erward the religious marriage was celebrated. 

—FRovvE, MULLER, and CHARLEs KinGs- 
LEY are brothers-in-law, having married the three 
daughters of a wealthy London merchant. 

sSthe late N. P. W1L11s called the late Bisho 
M‘IzvarneE the handsomest man in the world. 
He was rather above the medium size of man, 
erect and firm, even at seventy-four years, and 
with a face upon which education, thought, and 
all the refinements and most desirable associa- 
tions of a long life of purity and usefulness had 
stamped an expression that challenged the at- 
tention and admiration of even the most super- 
ficial observer. His high position in this coun- 
try was recognized by all; and in England, which 
country he frequently visited, he was always 
shown the greatest attention by the highest 

eople of the land, both of the clergy and the 
laity. He never asked an audience of the Queen 
in vain, even when other foreigners were denied, 
for her Majesty never forgot that he had always 
had a warm friend in her mother, the Duchess 
of Kent, even when she (the Queen) was but a 
child. It was regarded as one of Mr. SEWARD’S 
cleverest bits of diplomacy in sending Bisho) 
M‘Invarne to England in the darkest days 0! 
1862-63 on a special mission; and the influence 
he exerted with the bishops, clergy, and nobil- 
ity is known to have been productive of au- 
spicious results. 

—Rey. Henry Warp Brecuer had another 
pleasant gathering in his church a few evenin, 
since. All hands came to listen to an ‘old 
folks’”” concert, prepared under his auspices, the 
receipts being for the benefit of the Brooklyn 
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Orphan Asylum. ‘Ye concert consisted of a 
number of sacred hymns and likewise worldly 
songs, certain of which were sung in ye year of 
our Lord 1778, all ye characters being dressed to 
represent ye most Puritan of all Puritan ladyes 
and elders.”” 

—The venerable Dr. Tonn, of Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, in speaking of the Rey. Mosgs Stu- 
ART, says: ‘‘Professor StuarT was a decided 
dyspeptic, and I now can see that he was inju- 
dicious as to the amount and the violence of his 
exercise, and also in the time of day when he 
took it. I have no doubt that he and the good 
Dr. Payson often mistook the miseries of a weak 
digestion for the hiding of God’s face, and that 
they uttered many groans of agony over their 
sins, Which groans were really the results of a 
morbid state of the stomach.’ 

—A _new and wonderful beauty has dawned 
upon Rome—an Austrian Princess FursTem- 
BURG, a large, dark woman, with man-like hair, 
huge coiffure, great black eyes, rich skin, he- 
roic features, and a Venus of Milo form. Her 
nee and words can be heard three houses dis- 

nt. 

—It seems to be the general belief that a mar- 
riage will soon be announced to take place be- 
tween the Duke of Edinburgh and the Ranenicd 
of the Emperor of Russia. At all events, in the 
London clubs, and in the lobbies of the Houses 
of Parliament, it is the topic of common con- 
yersation. 

—A Washington correspondent of the Boening 
Post thinks it belongs to the ‘truth of history” 
to acknowledge that the Senate of the United 
States is not as a body composed of great ora- 
tors and great statesmen, or even of men of rare 
culture. As amerescholar, Mr. SuMNER stands 
at the head. As a mere writer of speeches, 
without profound thought, or solidity of judg- 
ment, or comprehensive knowledge, Mr. SCHURZ 
ranks among the first. As a vigorous thinker, 
and the best party leader, Mr. MorTon has no 
equal. But as a general debater, as an elegant 
scholar, as a graceful rhetorician, as a statesman 
of large and comprehensive views, who adds to 
the dignity of the Senator the graceful courtesy 
of the accomplished gentleman, Mr. Rosco 
ConkKLING stands at the head. As a man of 
common-sense, always trustworthy and upright, 
Senator BuckrneHam stands very high; edu- 
cated in the school of practical wisdom, he is 
one of the most valuable of all our paplic men. 
Mr. SHERMAN is another hard-working, useful 
man, who shapes and fashions legislation. As 
a lawyer, the colleague of Mr. SHerman, Sena- 
tor THURMAN, is perhaps the first in the Cham- 
ber. He is thoroughly trained, and his opinions 
carry great influence. His strong party preju- 
dices, however, sometimes give color even to 
his legal opinions. He is the strong man on 
his side of the Senate. 

—The youngest of the ex-Lord Chancellors 
of England is Lord Carrns. Four years ago, 
when he reached the woolsack, he was forty-nine 
years of age, He is likely again to occupy that 
position. 

—Mr. Tom Taytor, author of many of the 
best acting plays of the time, has resigned his 
position as secretary of the Public Health Board 
of London, to which he was appointed in 1854, 
at a salary of $5000 a year, having for four years 
previously been assistant secretary. He now 
retires, at the age of fifty-five, with a pension 
of $3250 a year. Tom Tay Lor is the author of 
nearly one hundred plays, ten only of which are 
adaptations from the French. He took first clas- 
sical honors at Cambridge, and was elected a 
fellow of Trinity. Afterward he was for two 
years Professor of English Literature at Uni- 
versity College, London. His most successful 

lays are, Still Waters Run Deep, An Unequal 

fatch, the Overland Route, and the Ticket -of- 
leave Man, the latter having become a specialty 
with Mr. Wii1aM J. FLorence. 

—HanDEL is to be strangely but beautifully 
remembered at Constantinople. The success 
of the British Choral Union has stimulated the 
Armenians. The young ladies of the Agabian 
School are about to sive a public performance 
of the Messiah, assisted by some gentlemen from 
the Choral Union. _ 

—A literary curiosity, The Poems of Mar 
Queen of Scots, is in preparation. The verses o' 
this queen, collected from original and obscure 
sources, will be prefaced with an introduction 
by Mr. JuLtaN SHARMAN. F 

—Mrs. CoppEn is about to contribute to the 
biography of the time a work that can not fail 
to have great interest—the letters of her late 
husband. Of the self-made men of modern En- 

land, Mr. CoppEN was the one who impressed 
Rimself most upon her history. 

—It conduced to the Rone Hay of Mistress 
M‘Gratu to emigrate from Ireland thirty-three 

ears ago, and come to this good city of New 
York, where it has since been her happiness 
to reside, and where, on the 14th of March, she 
died at the age of one hundred years. 

—WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE again steps forth, 
and attracts the attention of musical circles in 
London. The young gentleman is described as 
having already won high honors at the Royal 
Academy, and at a late Crystal Palace concert 
produced an overture in two movements, which 
commands the fayoruble comments of the crit- 


ics. 
—Colonel Forney, of the Philadelphia are 
in speaking of his energetic and great-heart 
contemporary, GEORGE W. CHILDS, says: 
“When I carries tere, Pa ee ona es 
e was a talisman, et 
fe eat omon like the Dake of Buekinghatn honored 
the indorsement of an American poy thirty years ago, 
walked the streets of Philadelphia withont a friend or 
adollar, He coins fortune like am: cian, and spends 
it like a man of heart. He likes society, and lives like 
agentleman. He is as tem! erate as ever Horaor Gurr 
LEY was, and yet he never enies his friends a generous 
lass of wine. His habits are as simple as Anrauam 
mNoorn’s, and yet his residence is a gem bright with 
exquisite decoration and rich in every variety of art.” 
—Speaking of prelates and high sacerdotal 
effects, a New York correspondent of a Boston 
aper says that the most popular preachers of 
this city, except a few sensation men, can not 
entice their people to hear a second sermon. 
On Murray Hill there stands a very fashionable 
church. It has a chime of bells, boys’ choir, 
with full choral service, and a bishop for a 
rector. The morning congregation is large. 
One Sunday afternoon the bishop was present 
in full canonicals; so were the choir, all sur- 
pliced. The service was carried through en- 
tire, chants, choral singing, sermon, and all. 
The chancel end was yery much the heaviest, 
The entire congregation consisted of two persons. 
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Fig. 1.—Tarrep Insertion For LinGERIE, ETO, 


Tatted Insertions, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turse insertions are suitable for trimming 
lingerie, linen, etc., and are worked with tatting 
cotton, No. 100. 

For the insertion Fig. 1 work, first, two rows 
of tatted figures, each of which consists of six 
leaflets or rings, and is worked separately, as fol- 
lows: Work with one thread one ring of 6 ds. 
(double stitch), 1 p. (picot), 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., 
1 p., 6 ds. ; close to this work five similar rings, 
which are fastened together, however, by means 
of the first and last p. ; tie the ends of the work- 
ing thread together and fasten them. ‘The fol- 
lowing figures, worked 
in a similar manner, 
are fastened together 
as shown by the illus- 
tration. For the outer 
edge of the insertion 
work on both sides of 
the figures, observing 
the illustration, . one 
round each of single 
crochet, chain stitches, 
and picots. For the 
p. turned upward al- 
ways work 5 ch, (chain 
stitch) and 1 se. (single 
crochet) on the first of 
these, and for the p. 
turned downward cro- 
chet 5 ch., drop the 
last’ st. (stitch) from 
the needle, insert the 
needle in ‘the first of 
the 5 ch., and draw 
throngh the dropped st. 

‘The insertion Fig. 2 
consists of 4 rounds; 
it is worked from the 
middle alternately with 
two threads and with 
one thread—the scal- 






lops always with two, and the rings always with one thread. 
roiind.— + One ring of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., t, (turn the work), one 
scallop of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., t., one ring like the preceding, but in- 
stead of forming the middle p., fasten to the p. of the preceding 
ring, and repeat from *. 2d round.—One ring of 4 ds., fasten to 


Fig. 1.—Epeine ry Point Lace Emsromwrry on 


oF Rea Point Lace.—[{See Fig. 
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Fig. 2.—Lace anp Gros Grain Bow 
FOR SLIPPER. 


Ast 


Fig. 8.—Lace anp Satin Bow For 








the joining p. of two rings in the preceding round, 4 ds,, * t., one 


scallop of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., t., one ring of 4 ds., fasten'to the join- 
ing p. of the next two rings, 4 ds., and repeat from >. 
This completes one-half of the insertion. Work 


the other half in exactly the same manner, 
observing the illustration. Of course 
this insertion may be worked wider 
by repeating the two rounds 
just described, and may be 
edged on both sides with 

a crocheted round 

in the manner 
shown by the 
illustration. 


sertion in 
Point Lace 
Embroidery on 
Tulle.—Imitation 
of Real Point Lace. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Boru edging and insertion are 
suitable for making chemisettes and un- 
der-sleeves for elegant evening’ or bridal toi- 


lettes. They are worked on fine tulle with point 
lace braid three-quarters of an inch and a quarter of an 

Having drawn 
the outlines of the design figures on linen, run on the point lace braid 
as shown by the illustration, in doing which pleat or gather the braid 


inch wide, and with lace stitches of fine thread. 






Fig. 2.—Insertion 1n Pornt Lack Emprorpery on 
Tor1e.—Imitation oF Reav Pornr Lace.—[See Fig. 1.] 


























Monocrams For HANpKERcHIEFS, TOILETTE 
Cusuroys, ETC, —Wuite Emprorpery. 





ig. 2.—Tatrep INseRTION FoR LINGERrE, ETC. 


at the points and the curves. The intersecting 
and joining points of the braid are sewed togeth- 
er, letting the stitches show as little as possible, 
and without passing the needle through the foun- 
dation. Button-hole stitch the small eyelet-holes 


‘of the foundation, observing the illustration, 


Work the wheels and lace stitches, and border 
the lace shown by Fig. 1 on the upper edge with 
narrow braid, and on the under edge with woven 
picots. 


Slipper for Bridal Toilette, Figs. 1-3. 

‘Turs slipper is made of white gros grain. The 
upper edge is trimmed with white lace. On the 
front is a bow of 
lace and white gros 
grain, 

Figs.2 and 3 show 
different styles of 
bows for bridal or 
ball slippers. They 
- are made of silk, 
gros grain, or satin, 
in the color of the 
slipper, and of lace. 
The bow Fig. 2 is 
made of lace inser- 
tion seven -eighths 
of an inch wide, lace 
an inch wide, and 
loops of white gros 
grain an inch and 
seven-eighths wide. 
Theloops are bound 
a quarter of an inch 
wide on the sides, 
To make the bow 
cut of insertion two 
straight pieces each 
two inches and a 
half wide and four 
SurPrer. inches and a half 

long, which are 


sloped off on one end so that they are only two inches and a half 
long on one side. 
the sloped end, wit! L 
it on a stiff lace foundation. Set on the gros grain loops and re- 
mainder of the lace as shown by the illustration. m 

The fan-shaped part of the bow Fig. 3, which is four inches and 
a quarter long, is made of lace insertion seven-eighths of an inch 
wide and lace an inch wide, furnished on the wrong side with a 
piece of stiff lace of the same size, side-pleated closely 


Trim these pieces on the outer edge, excepting 
h gathered lace, pleat the sloped end, and fasten 


on the under edge, and fastened on a foundation 
of stiff lace. ‘The seam made by doing this 

is covered by a bow of white satin. 
The latter consists of a three-cor- 
nered piece seven inches and a 
quarter long on the straight 
sides. Bind this piece 
three-eighths of an 
inch wide on the 
outer edge with 
satin, and 
gather it 
closely 





through 
the middle 
from the low- 
er corner to- 
ward the bias 
_ (upper) edge. Be- 
sides this gather this 
piece at both sides of the 
middle ina slanting direction, 
four inches and seven-eighths 
from the lower corner and an inch 
and three-quarters from the middle of the 
top. These gathers are fastened together as 


shown by the illustration, and covered by a knot. 


Monograms for Handkerchiefs, Toilette Cushions, etc. 
Tux illustration shows a va 
They are worked ww 


faye elle 





iety of monggrams in different styles. 


i fine en rpiderye ton,or else with colored 
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ject fears have led 
men to worship what 
they dreaded, ser- 
pents have been 
adored as deities. 
In Hindostan, where 
nearly fifty species 
of these abhorred 
reptiles lie in wait 
for the destruction 
of man, a coiled ser- 
pent forms the couch 
of the god Vishnu, 
and is the frequent 
attendant on others 
of their deities, But 
the boa, which some- 
times reaches the 
length of thirty feet 
and upward, is dig- 
nified with divine 
attributes, consulted 
as an oracle, and 
worshiped as a god. 
An English gentle- 
man, while trayel- 
ing in Ladak, came 
to a spot sacred to 
all the gods in the 
Hindoo calendar. 
After a good deal 
of prostration, pray- 
ing, and offering up 
of handfuls of flour, 
lumps of sugar, and 
ghee, by his sery- 
ants, the divinity at 
last vouchsafed to 
make his appear- 
ance ‘‘in the shape 
of a little serpent, 
about two and a half 
feet long, who w 











which had probably 
more to do with his 
leaving his snug hole 

i ¥ in the rock than the 
des AL y Yj Y genuflexions of our 


Uy, Uy, / followers. Their de- 
i light, not unmixed 
with awe, at the rep- 
tile’s appearance was h 
ELVET JACKET.—FRonT. unmistakably genu- Fig. .2. 

ine; their credulity 4 ‘ 
silk. One of the two letters is worked raised in divided ‘satin | was no feigned feeling.” ‘he native servants told him that some- | they took refuge for a time in the snows of the Himalayas, and 
stitch, or else overcast all around and ornamented in lace | times as many as twenty or thirty of these snakes appear in this the serpents were placed to guard all the roads to their abode, 
stitch, as in the monogram O DP; the other letter is overcast, | spot to the faithful, The legend runs that when the gods fled be- | This was one of the principal outposts of the serpent army, and 
and filled with small back stitches, or else small dots may be | fore the might of the Rakis (the Titans of Hindoo mythology) | probably from mere force of habit their descendants continue to 





JeLVET JACKET.—BAcK. 





Fig. 1.— 








worked in satin 
stitch, The ara- 
besques and leaves 
of the monograms 
are worked in 
straight satin and 
half-polka stitch 
and in back stitch. 


Black Velvet 
Jacket, Figs. 1 
and 2. 

Tats black vel- 
vet jacket is lined 
with lustring, and 
scalloped on the 
under edge. The 
trimming consists 
of scalloped’ bias 
strips of the ma- 
terial, which are 
bound with black 
gros grain, and of 
lace, the seam of 
which is covered 
with narrow gros 
grain rolls. 


Design for Net- 
ted Guipure 
Cover. 

Tus very pretty 
design is intended 
for darning a net- 
ted foundation. If 
worked on coarse. 
netting with large 
holes, it is suitable 
for a table-cloth, 
When worked on 
finer netting, it is 
used for coverings 
of cushions, ete. 
The parts of the de- 
sign which are all 
white in the illus- 
tration are darned 
closely with coarse 
loose cotton called 
twist, and the dot- 
ted parts are work- 
ed with thread in 
point de toile. 








SERPENT- 
WORSHIP. 


ERPENTS in 
all ages have 
been the objects of 
the peculiar hatred 
and disgust of man- 
kind. Amongmany 
nations they have 
been the symbol of 
the evil principle; 
and when their a!)- 








Design ror Netrep Guirure Cover. 


keep up the routine 
of guard - mounting, 
ete. The legend goes 
on to say that the 
gods, invigorated by 
the bracing alpine air, 
again took the field, 
utterly routed the 
Rakis, and slew them 
all, The fossils so 
plentifully — strewed 
over the Sewalik, or 
lowest ranges of the 
Himalayas, are the 
bones of the slain 
Titans. 

The worship of the 
serpent was one of the 
principles of primi- 
tive Druidism. Pliny 
has given us a curious 
account of the angui- 
num, or serpent’s egg, 
which was worn as 
their distinguishing 
badge by the Druids. 
Marvels of all kinds 
were told of this arti- 
cle. It was said to 
be formed at.first by 
a great number of ser- 
pents twined togeth- 
er, whose hissing at 
ast raised it into the 
air, when it was to be 
caught, ere it fell to 
the ground, in a clean 
white cloth, by a per- 
son mounted on a 
swift horse, who had 
immediately to ride 
off at full speed, the 
enraged serpents pur- 
suing him until they 
were stopped by arun- 
ning stream. It has 
been conjectured that 
the great druidical 
temples of Avebury, 

tonehenge, Carnac in 
Brittany, and most of 
the others which re- 
main both in Britain 
and Gaul, were dedi- 
cated to the united 
worship of the sun 

nd the serpent. 

One of the early 
races which inhabited 
Ceylon, the Nagas, 
worshiped the cobra 
as an emblem of the 
destroying power. So 
numerous were the fol- 
lowers of this gloomy 
idolatry at that time 
that they gave the 
name of Nagadipo, 
the Island of Serpents, 
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to the portion of the country which they held, 
in the same manner that Rhodes and Cyprus 
severally acquired the ancient designation of 
Ophiusa, from the fact of their being the resi- 
dence of the Ophites, who introduced serpent- 
worship into Greece. In Ceylon traces of this 
kind of worship are to the present time percept- 
ible among the inhabitants, who, rather than 
put a cobra to death, inclose the reptile in a 
wicker cage, and set it adrift on the nearest 
stream. In the island of Nainativoe, to the 
southwest of Jaffa, there was till recently a little 
temple, dedicated to the goddess Naya’ Tambiran, 
in which consecrated serpents were tenderly 
reared, and daily fed at the expense of the wor- 
shipers. 

Serpent-worship is one of the oldest forms of 
idolatry, if not the oldest. It preceded Bud- 
dhism in India, and we have seen that it is still a 
reality in some parts of the world. If we desire 
to see it in all its hideous savagery, we shall dis- 
cover it in Dahomey. 





LADY LUNE. 
Tue golden day was over— 
A glorious day in June— 


And up from the shimmering ocean 
Slow rose the lady moon. 


And the wavelets on the shingle 
Rippled a slumbrous tune, 

Whilst an angel’s voice was singing 
A lay to “la belle lune!” 


An angel, yes, though earth-born, 
The sheen of those violet eyes 
I knew were but reflections 
Of hues from Paradise. 


Those tresses bathed in moonlight, 
‘That vestment’s classic fold, 

Seemed an angel's snowy mantle 
And radiant crown of gold. 


And I almost feared to see her 
Join ‘‘ sister spirits” fair, 

And ascend to the asphodel meadows 
Up yonder silver stair. 


So I drew her closer to me, 

And her hand more tightly pressed ; 
And lovingly her beauteous head 

She pillowed on my breast. 





She was mine, she vowed, mine only, 
While moons should wax or wane: 

She longed to give her virgin troth 
To me in holy fane. 


She sought not rank or honors; 
She spurned the thought of gold; 
The love I proffered to her 
Was more than wealth untold. 


She would share my name and fortunes, 
It could not be too soon: 

She invoked, to witness that maiden vow, 
‘The changeable lady moon. 


And I kissed, and rebaptized her, 
To those wavelets’ slumbrous tune, 
By, alas! the ominous title 
Of beautiful Lady Lune. 
* * * * * * 
She deserved it. Next November 
She married a big dragoon; 
She shares his wealth. She owns his name. 
She is now his Lady—Loon! 





(Continued from No. 13, sane 203.) 
LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AvutHor or “ Biape-o’-Grass,” “Gri,” AND 
“JosHUA MARVEL.” 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
MR. SHELDRAKE MAKES A BOLD MOVE. 


Tea was over, and Lily and her grandfather 
were sitting by the fire. The night without was 
chilly, although it was now the middle of spring, 
and a raw, cold wind was blowing. But the 
room was warm and cozy, and the occupants 
were thoroughly happy. Lizzie and Martha Day 
had been to see them in the afternoon, and had 
spent an hour or two with them. When Liz- 
zie came in she said, simply, ‘‘ Lily, this is my 
mother ;” and both received a warm welcome 
from old Wheels and his darling child. Mar- 
tha's pale face had a flush of happiness in it, and 
the sombre effect of her black dress had been light- 
ened by Lizzie, who had insisted on her mother's 
wearing one or two pieces of bright ribbon. Yet 
notwithstanding the joy which the disclosure of 
their nearer and dearer relationship must have 
brought to both Lizzie and Martha Day, uneasy 
shades of expression rested occasionally on their 
features, ‘The cause of this uneasiness in Lizzie 
seemed to be entirely within herself, and to be in 
no way connected with any person present in the 
room ; but with Martha it wasditferent. It was 
evident that her uneasiness was caused in a direct 
way by something that she saw in her daughter ; 
and every now and then her eyes would rest on 
Lizzie’s face with a look of wistful pain. They 
were not long in the society of their friends be- 
fore the news of the engagement between Felix 
and Lily was told them; and Lizzie, forgetting 
for a few moments the great anxiety which 
pressed upon her, danced about the room in de- 
light. 
ee Next to Alfred,” she said, ‘‘I love Felix. 
There is only one other thing wanting now to 
complete our happiness.” 

She was pressed to tell what that “other 
thing” was; but she refused in as light a man- 
ner as she could command. ‘That ‘‘ other thing” 
was that Alfred might be lucky that day, and 
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that he might get out of Mr. Sheldrake’s toils. 
It was hard for her to show a bright face when, 
as it seemed to her, Alfred’s fate and hers were 
being decided. Strangely enough, she also dwelt 
superstitiously in her thoughts upon the three 
times seven kisses Alfred had given her when 
he parted from her in the morning. ‘‘ They will 
be sure to bring him luck,” she had said to her- 
self a dozen times during the day. She thought 
of them hopefully now, and murmured, ‘‘'To- 
night all our sad troubles will be over.” A hap- 
py future indeed was spread before them if for- 
tune smiled upon Alfred. How she longed for 
night to come, and Alfred with the glad tidings! 

‘* We'll all live together,” she said, aloud. 

And Lily nodded and laughed. It was like a 
bright dream, where every thing that was good in 
nature was around and about her.. The woods 
were beautiful with various greens ; sweet breezes 
were stirring the leaves, and stealing their secrets 
from them; flowers were blushing ; birds were 
singing; there was not a dark cloud in the sky. 
The two girls crept into a corner, and with their 
arms around each other’s neck whispered con- 
fidences to each other. One thing—her most 
precious secret—Lizzie was burning to tell her 
friend; but she restrained herself. She had sol- 
emnly promised not to speak of it until Alfred 
gave her permission. In the evening, when she 
and her mother were at home again, she said 
she was tired, and she went to her room to lie 
down for half an hour. Thither, after a time, 
Martha crept, and sat by her daughter's side. 
Lizzie was murmuring in her sleep, and although 
her tones and every word she murmured were 
charged with love and tenderness, the sorrowful 
tears ran down Martha’s face as she heard. 

“Ts this a judgment upon me for my neglect 
and deceit ?” she asked of herself, between her 
sobs. ‘‘I should have looked after her better! 
I should have looked after her better!” But 
when Lizzie awoke, Martha was careful that her 
daughter should not see any traces of agitation. 
“*T will wait until Alfred comes home,” she 
thought, ‘‘and then I will tax him and discover 
the truth.” Every thing seemed to depend upon 
Alfred’s return. 

And now it was night, and old Wheels and 
Lily were together in their room. Old Wheels 
was reading aloud, and Lily was working. There 
was no one else in the house. Mrs, Podmore 
and little Polly had gone to London for some 
bits of clothing which friends had gathered to- 
gether for them ; they were expected to return 
by train at about ten o’clock. Every now and 
then old Wheels paused in his reading, and made 
aremark. Lily understood very little of the story 
the old man was reading; she was thinking. 
Scarcely any thing but Felix was in her mind. 

**Mrs. Podmore will be delighted to hear the 
news,” said old Wheels, in one of the intervals ; 
‘although she has been hinting at it mysteri- 
ously from the very first day we saw Felix— 
when he drove us home in the wagonette. ‘That's 
eight o'clock striking. Alfred ought to be home 
before now.” 

“T's nine o'clock sometimes before he comes 
home,” said Lily; ‘“ but I wish he was here. I 
want to tell him.” 

Old Wheels read and Lily worked for another 
half hour, and at the end of that time the old 
man laid his book aside. 

‘*T shall have to read all this over again,” he 
said, with pretended petulance; ‘‘I am sure you 
have not been attending to me.” 

“‘T haven't,” she replied, with a happy light 
in her eyes; ‘*I have been thinking all the 
while of Felix.” 

“*So I’ve been reading nothing but Felix, Fe- 
lix, Felix ; and you've heard nothing but Felix, 
Felix, Felix. Well, well, my darling; Iam more 
than satisfied, Now, then,” he said, merrily, 
“come to the window, and look out. It is 
blowing quite cold, dear child. Let me keep 
you warm in my arms. Ah, Lily, Lily, now [ 
can die happy when my time comes. But what 
am I thinking of? ‘To speak of such a subject 
atsuch atime! Talk of dying, indeed! I in- 
tend to live and see my darling’s happiness. Ah, 
God is good!” ‘Then, after a pause, he said, 
slyly, ‘‘ But really this is serious—if it’s to be 
nothing but Felix, Felix, Felix! Look along 
the road—what do you see ?” 

“Felix,” she replied, entering into his humor, 
and to dispel his sadness; ‘‘he is a long way 
off, though, for he'll not be here for an hour and 
ahalf. But I see him coming.” 

‘Of course you do. Now look up at the ceil- 
ing—what do you see?” 

“Felix.” 

“ And into the lamp—what do you see ?” 

se Pehein” (e 

‘« And into the fire—what do you see?” 

‘ Felix.” 

“Ah, child!” he said, touching her eyelids 
gently, ‘* Felix is not on the road, nor in the 
room ; he is here.” 

**No,” she replied, in the tenderest of tones, 

taking his hand and placing it on her heart; 
‘the is here.” 
__ She was on her knees before the fire, looking 
into it, and remained so for many minutes, the 
old man standing quietly by her side, with his 
hand on her shoulder, looking down upon her. 
“*A happier fate awaits her, thank God!” he 
thonght, ‘than fell to her mother’s lot.” 

He sat down in his chair at the thought, and 
mused on the time gone by, and thought of 
Lily’s father too, and wondered as to his fate. 

“Strange,” he mused, ‘‘ that one so unstable 
as he should have been so faithful to his written 
promise. Strange that I have never heard of 
him since that dreadful time! If he is living 
now, would it not be a good thing that he should 
witness his danghter’s happiness? But if the 
old vice is in him still!—No, it would be impos- 
sible to find him, and itis better as itis. ‘This is 
a happy turning-tide for all of us.” 

Nine o'clock struck. Lily started up. 








“I wish Alfred was home,” she said, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘I do so want him to know.” 

** Perhaps he’s at Lizzie’s,” said the old man. 
‘Shall I run round and see?” 2 

“Yes, yes,” cried Lily, ‘‘and tell him to 
come at once. Let Lizzie come too, and Mr. 
Musgrave. Mr. Musgrave is very fond of me, 
grandfather, and I like him very much. But I 
want Alfred most.” 

She was tying a muffler round the old man’s 
throat, when she suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘It’s a 
shame to let you go; J’// run round, grandfather.” 

‘No, child. Youwillcatch cold. Andthink,” 
he added, gayly, ‘‘ Felix may come in any mo- 
ment. I shall not be gone long.” 

She listened to his footsteps and to the slam- 
ming of the street-door, and then knelt before 
the fire again. Whata day had this been! nev- 
er to be forgotten—the white day of her life. In 
an hour her hero would be with her. She re- 
hearsed the scene that had taken place between 
them again and again. ‘I want a home—a 
helpmate. And there is but one woman in the 
world who can be to me what my heart yearns 
for. Lily—will you be my wife?” His wife! 
Why, if all the world were before her to choose 
from—if she could fix her own lot, her own des- 
tiny—that is what she would choose to be. Ah, 
how happy she would try to make him! A 
thought of Alfred crept in. Felix would be a 
good friend to him, a true friend. How much 
happier Alfred had been these last few days! his 
troubles seemed to be over. His smiling face, 
as she had seen it this very morning when he 
ran back and kissed her, appeared in the fire 
among her other fancies that she conjured up 
there. Alfred and Lizzie married—herself and 
Felix in their little home— She saw every room 
in it, and saw them all smiling at one another 
in the fire before which she was kneeling. But 
why was not Alfred here now? Swiftly she 
thought, ‘‘ He can not be with Lizzie; for the 
first thing Lizzie would tell him would be about 
Felix and me, and Alfred would have run home 
to me at once.” She started to her feet, and 
ran nervously to the window, and as she looked 
out into the dark roadway a knock came at the 
street-door. ‘‘That is Alfred!” she cried, and 
ran down stairs; but when she was in the dark 
passage she remembered that the knock was not 
Alfred’s. Alfred always knocked at the door 
with a flourish; this that she had heard was a 
single knock. It could not be her grandfather, 
either, for he had a latch-key. Perhaps it was 
Mrs. Podmore. The knock came again, and 
she mustered up sufficient courage to go to the 
street-door, and ask who was there. A strange 
voice answered her. Did Mr. Wheels live there? 
it asked. Yes, she answered. 

‘*Ts his granddaughter at home?” 

“Yes,” 

“<T want to see her.” 

“*What for re 

These questions were asked and answered 
through the closed door: Lily was alone in the 
honse, and was frightened to draw the lock. 

‘What for?” she inquired again, faintly. 

“T can’t say unless I see her.” 

‘She is speaking to you now; I am she.” 

“Ts any body with you?” 

Almost overcome by fear, Lily answered, 
**No; what do you want me for?” 

“To give you a letter.” 

Lily hesitated still: the voice was that of a 
stranger, the locality was somewhat of a lonely 
one, and her grandfather had warned her not to 
open the door at night to any person she did not 
know, if there were no man in the house. 

“* Wait,” she said, ‘‘until my grandfather re- 
turns. He will be here presently, and then I 
will take the letter.” 

“Then I can’t give it to you, miss,” the voice 
said. ‘‘ My instructions are to give it into your 
hand, and into your hand only when there is no 
one near.” 

“©Why? What is the letter about?” she ask- 
ed, in an agony of terror, and murmuring inly, 
“Oh, why doesn’t grandfather return!” 

“T don’t know what's in the letter. But the 
gentleman who gave it to me told me to say, if 
any thing like this occurred, that it was a matter 
of life or death to some one that you loved,” 

Life or death to some one whom she loved! 
She hesitated no longer, but tore open the door, 
panting. A man, who looked like a common 
laboring man, stood in the dusk. 

“T am only carrying out my instructions, 
miss,” he said, touching his cap. ‘ Here is the 
letter, and I am to wait for an answer. You can 
shut the door while you read it, if you're afraid. 
T'll wait outside.” . 

She closed the door, and running like a deer 
up stairs into the light, opened the letter. It 
was as follows: 


“My pear Miss Liry,—You must read this 
letter by yourself, and no other person must see 
it or know of it. I would come instead of writ- 
ing, but my appearance and the circumstance 
of our conversing privately in your grandfather's 
house might excite suspicions. Your brother 
can not come home, and it is probable that his 
life hangs upon your prompt action; his safety 
certainly depends upon your secrecy. He is in 
the greatest danger. If you love him and wish 
to save him, come and see me immediately. I 
am waiting at the end of the road, at the corner 
of the True Blue public-house. The messenger 
who brings this will take your message, or will 
accompany you to where I am waiting for you. 
You must decide without one moment’s delay. 
If you resolve not to come—a contingency Tecan 
not contemplate, knowing you—you may never 
see your brother again. In any case, believe me 
to be your faithful friend, Ps 

** Davip SHELDRAKE. 


‘There was so much in the note of hidden and 
terrible danger to the brother she loved so dear- 
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ly that, witiiout considering, she ran to her room 
for her hat and mantle, and hurried into the 
street. The messenger was waiting. 

“*Do you know where the gentleman is who 
gave you this letter?” she asked, breathlessly, 
as she tied the ribbons of her hat. 

“Yes, miss ; he’s waiting at the True Blue, and 
told me to bring you to him if you asked me.” 

“*T will come with you. Walk as quick as you 
can; I'll keep up with you.” 

The messenger, without answering, walked at 
once at a rapid pace in the direction*of the True 
Blue, and Lily followed him, The road was long, 
and was but dimly lighted. When they arrived 
at the meeting-place Lily was completely out of 
breath, and her heart beat so violently that she 
reeled and would have fallen but for a friendly 
arm held out for her support. She clung to it in- 
stinctively, and looking up the next moment, saw 
that it was Mr. Sheldrake who had come to her 
assistance. He waited in a considerate and re- 
spectful attitude until she had recovered herself, 
and when she withdrew herself from his support, 
did not press his attentions upon her. 

“T am glad you have come,” he then said: 
she was about to speak, but he anticipated her; 
“it is a great relief to me. Alfred was not 
mistaken in you, nor am I.” 

“‘Where is he?” she asked, in an agitated 
tone, ‘‘What is the matter? Has any acci- 
dent happened to him?” 

“*No accident has happened to him,” replied 
Mr. Sheldrake, gravely. ‘‘ But we can scarcely 
talk here; it is dangerous; the very walls have 
ears. There is a private room in this public- 
house in which we can talk for a few minutes un- 
disturbed. Nay,” he said, in a sad tone, ‘“‘do 
not hesitate at such a time. When we can talk 
without being observed, I will instantly convince 
you that I am not worthy of being suspected.” 

‘*Why can not we talk here?” 

He looked round cautiously, and lowered his 
voice. ‘‘ Because, if any person overheard us, 
your brother would be lost. It would be out of 
your power then to save him.” 

Lily thought of Felix, and hastily glanced 
through the partially open door of the public- 
house. ‘There was a clock hanging up, and she 
saw that it was half past nine. A comfortable- 
looking woman was standing within the bar, and 
her husband, with his shirt sleeves tucked up, was 
busy serving the customers. 

“There is a private room behind the bar,” 
said Mr. Sheldrake; ‘‘ that little parlor with the 
door open. You can ask for the use of it your- 
self, if you like. But I warn you not to delay. 
Time is precious.” . 

He spoke in a cold tone, and as if his feelings 
were deeply wounded by her suspicions of him. 
Lily walked into the public-house, followed by 
Mr. Sheldrake, and beckoned the landlady aside, 

“Can I have the use of your parlor,” she ask- 
ed, ‘‘for a yery few moments, undisturbed, to 
speak with this gentleman?” 

‘Yes, miss,” answered the landlady. She 
knew Lily, and was surprised at her appearance 
there. ‘* You can come round this way, and no 
one’ shall disturb you.” 

Lily and Mr, Sheldrake walked into the little 
room, and the landlady closed the door of com- 
munication between it and the bar. Lily, stand- 
ing near this door, waited in painful suspense for 
Mr. Sheldrake to speak. He had noticed that 
when she entered the room she had moved tim- 
orously toward the door as if for protection, and 
he experienced a feeling of mingled anger and 
mortification, any outward exhibition of which, 
however, he successfully repressed. When he 
spoke he spoke slowly; and as if studying his 
words. 

‘Your behavior toward me is ungenerous to 
a degree. At any other time, and under an 
other circumstances, I might be disposed to ait 
my hands of this affair at once. Notwithstand- ~ 
ing the feelings I entertain for you—do not be 
alarmed; I am not going to speak of them—I 
owe to myself a certain amount of self-respect, 
and I stand in danger of forfeiting this, and of 
placing myself in a false light, by silent submis- 
sion to your distrust in me. But”—and here his 
voice grew less restrained, and his words were 
expressed with more warmth — ‘I can afford 
even this renunciation of self-defense, simple as 
it is, and unsupported except by my consistent 
behavior toward yourself and your brother, in 
the consciousness that what I am doing is done 
out of pure disinterested friendship and esteem.” 

“For mercy’s sake,” she implored, ‘‘ speak 
more plainly, and tell me for what purpose you 
have brought me here.” 

“<For no purpose of my own; for your broth- 
er’s sake, It is a matter of life or death to him.” 

She clasped her hands, and could not find 
words to speak for her agony. She had never 
appeared more fascinating in his eyes than she 
appeared to him now, as she stood before him in 
pleading attitude. But although he was under 
the spell of this fascination, and although he 
knew that she was at his mercy, he was instinct- 
ively conscious, bold and unscrupulous as he was, 
that he held no power for ill over her. Her in- 
nocence and trustfulness were a stronger armor 
than any which cunning and artifice could sup- 
ply. As he gazed at her in admiration, he 
thought how proud he should be of her if she 
were his, and thought, too—taking credit for the 
generosity of the sentiment—that if the worst 
came to the worst he would marry her. 

“Where is the note that I wrote to you?” he 
asked. i 

‘Here it #-.” 

“ Had you not better be seated ?” he said, as 
he took the note from her hand. ‘You will 
want all your strength.” 

She sank into the chair he handed her, and 
he, glancing at the note carelessly, put it into the 
fire. 

‘“‘There must be no chance,” he said, when 
this evidence against hi was destroyed, “‘ of 
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this falling into strange hands. For your broth- 
er’s sake.” 

“You said in it,” she said, in exquisite dis- 
tress, ‘that his life—his life! hangs upon my 
action.” P 

“ And upon mine: we two can save him. The 
compact we entered into for his good can now 
be carried out. I am ready to perform my part; 
are you ready to perform yours?” 

"Twill do any thing for my brother—any 
thing. But I do not understand your meaning.” 

“©Your brother must see you immediately ; 
he will teil you in what way you are able to save 
him.” 

“T am ready to see him!” she cried; “T 
want tosee him! Where ishe? Oh, Mr. Shel- 
drake, if you respect me, let me see him at once.” 

«That is my wish, and the reason why I am 
here. You know that I respect you—you know 
that I—” ‘The shudder that seized her warned 
him of the indiscretion he was about to com- 
mit. ‘‘ But this is no time to speak of any thing 
but Alfred. Every moment's delay now may be 
fatal to him. What is done must be done at 
once.” 

** Bring him to me, then; I will wait. Bring 
him to me, but do not torture me with suspense! 
Have pity on me!” 

She held out her hands imploringly to him, 
and he took them in his, and looked steadily into 
the pale, agitated face. 

“I do sincerely pity you, Lily; my heart bleeds 
for you. But it is in your power to avert all 
this misery. Listen to me calmly. I can not 
bring Alfred to you; he is in hiding, and dare 
not show himself. I can take you to him. I 
have a cab at the door. Come.” 

She withdrew her hands from his grasp, and 
retreated a step or two nearer to the door of 
communication with the bar. He smiled bit- 
terly. 

“Still distrustful!” he exclaimed, with a 
frown. ‘ Well, be it as you will. To-morrow, 
when shame and disgrace are at your door— 
shame and ‘disgrace which, by the simplest of 
acts, you could have averted—to-morrow, when 
you learn the miserable fate that has befallen 
the brother that loved you so fondly—you may 
repent what you have done. But, unjust and 
cruel as you are in this, do me then at least the 
justice of acknowledging that J did my best— 
more, I believe, by Heaven! than any other man 
in my position would have done—to save both 
him and you. Good-night.” 

He had acted well, and as he turned from her 
his heart beat exultantly at her next words. 

“*Stay, for pity’s sake! ‘There is no sacrifice 
that I would not make for Alfred’s sake. He 
knows it—he knows it!” 

“He believed it, firmly; and he in his turn 
would be ready to make any sacrifice for you. 
I have heard him say so dozens of times.” 

“‘I know, I know. He has been so good to 
me! But all this is so sudden and terrible, and 
Iam so much in the dark—with no one to ad- 
vise me—” She could not proceed for her tears. 

“*J did not think,” said Mr. Sheldrake, gen- 
tly, and with a touch of pride, ‘‘ when I sent for 
you that any persuasion would be necéssary to 
induce you to act as your heart must surely 
prompt. I wished my disinterested conduct to 
speak for itself. Knowing my own motives and 
the more than good-willto yourself which prompt- 
ed them, I wished you to depend upon me, and 
to trust in me, as you may do implicitly, believe 
me. I have in my pocket proof of my sincerity 
and faithfulness, but I did not intend to use it. 
I almost despise myself now for doing so, but I 
do it out of pity for you—out of a warmer feel- 
ing which you know I entertain for you.” 

He took from his pocket-book the paper which 
Alfred had written at his dictation on Epsom 
Downs. 

“Read this, and decide; for I can not stop 
one minute longer.” 

Lily read the paper with difficulty ; the words 
were blurred in her sight: 





“T am in great trouble and danger. My 
friend, Mr. Sheldrake, is the only man I can 
trust, and the only man who can save me. Put 
full faith and trust in him. ALFRED.” 


‘Will that satisfy you?” asked Mr. Sheldrake, 
almost tenderly. “‘‘ You know Alfred’s hand- 
writing. Will you come and see him now ?” 

‘* Forgive me for my suspicions,” said Lily, 
almost distracted by conflicting doubts. ‘‘I will 
come with you. But I must send a line to my 
grandfather first, explaining my absence.” 

‘*Not explaining,” said Mr. Sheldrake, pla- 
cing writing materials before her: ‘‘no mention 
must be made of Alfred or me.” 

Lily wrote hurriedly, 


“‘DEAR, DEAR GRANDFATHER,—I am com- 
pelled to go away suddenly for a little while. 
Do not be anxious about me. I will return 
soon, and yon will know that I have done right. 
‘Tell Felix this; I dare not explain now. 

‘Your loving child, Lix.” 


“<The messenger who brought my note to you 
can take it,” said Mr. Sheldrake. ‘If you can 
contrive to look less sad—if you could even smile 
—as we go out, it might avert suspicion, should 
any one have been on the watch.” 

They went out of the public-house together, 
and Lily called a sad smile to her lips, although 
her heart was fainting within her at the prospect 
of Alfred’s danger. The messenger who had 
bronght Mr, Sheldrake’s note was outside, talk- 
ing to his companions. She hurried to him; and 
giving him the paper she had written to her 
grandfather, asked him to deliver it, putting six- 
pence into his hand at the same time. The next 
moment she was in the cab. 

**Qne moment,” Mr. Sheldrake said to her, 
hurriedly ; ‘‘ I want to settle with the landlady,” 
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He had seen the messenger who was to deliver 
Lily's note to her grandfather go into the public- 
house; Mr, Sheldrake followed. 

**The young lady has changed her mind,” he 
said to the man; ‘‘give me the letter back. 
Here is a shilling from her.” 

‘The man delivered up the letter, glad to dis- 
pose of it on such good terms, and Mr. Sheldrake, 
throwing half a crown on the bar, said, ‘‘ Give 
your customers some beer, landlady ;” and de- 
parted amidst a chorus of ‘¢ Thank’ee, Sir,” from 
the men standing about inside. 

** Perhaps you'll prefer sitting by yourself,” 
said Mr. Sheldrake to Lily; ‘‘ I'll get up outside, 
and sit by the driver. Keep up your courage.” 

This act of delicacy on his part seemed to as- 
sure her. ‘Thank you,” she said, hurriedly and 
nervously. ‘* Shall we be long ?” 

“*No; I'll tell the driver to drive quick.” 

He was on the box, and the driver had start- 
ed, when he saw a number of men running along 
the road with alarm on their faces. 

«* What’s the matter ?” he called out to them. 

** An accident on the line,” they called out, in 
answer, as they ran past toward the railway sta- 
tion. Mr. Sheldrake did not stop to ascertain 
its nature, and the cab drove quickly off. 

Meantime old Wheels made his way to Mr. 
Musgrave’s house. He was surprised to find, 
when he arrived there, that all within was dark. 
He knocked at the door more than once, and ob- 
taining no reply, walked round the house, en- 
deavoring to find an explanation for the cause 
of the strange desertion. He saw no person, 
however, and he returned to the front-door. As 
he stood there irresolutely the same thought came 
to his mind that had occurred to Lily: that Lizzie 
would have been certain to tell Alfred of the en- 
gagement between Felix and Lily, and that Al- 
fred would have come home immediately to hear 
all the news concerning it. ‘‘ Alfred could not 
have passed me on the way,” he mused; ‘I 
should have been certain to see him. Nor did 
Lizzie.” He could arrive at no clear understand- 
ing of the circumstances, and he was about to 
retrace his steps uneasily when a voice said, 

“* Have you knocked, Mr. Wheels ?” 

It was Martha Day who spoke. 

“Yes,” the old man replied; ‘‘ but I have re- 
ceived no reply. I have been here for nearly ten 
minutes, but I have been unable to make any one 
hear.” 

“Perhaps Lizzie is asleep. Ihave been away 
nearly three hours, looking after my boxes. I 
did not intend to come back to-night, but I 
could not rest away from my darling. Come 
round the back way, Mr. Wheels. Lizzie has 
shown me where she leaves the key of the back- 
door sometimes.” 

‘They went to the rear of the house, and Mar- 
tha found the key. 

“Yes, here it I suppose my girl has gone 
out for a walk. With Alfred, perhaps.” 

“T can scarcely think that,” the old man said, 
‘the night is so cheerless.” 

“Tt is cold and dreary out-of-doors,” assented 
Martha. 4 

**T came round to see if Alfred was here. 
Lily is uneasy because he has not come home, 
and she wants him to hear the news about her 
and Felix.” 

Martha, groping about in the dark for match- 
es, seemed to find something strange in this, for 
she said, in an uneasy tone, 

“* Alfred not come home, and Lizzie not here!” 

“‘But perhaps she is asleep, as you said,” sug- 
gested old Wheels. 

**T'll see,” said Martha, feeling her way to 
Lizzie’s room. ‘‘ You won't mind stopping here 
in the dark a bit.” 

As Martha felt her way along the passage and 
up the stairs, she called, softly, ‘Lizzie! Liz- 
zie!” But no voice answered her. She went 
into Lizzie’s bedroom, and felt the bed. Lizzie 
was not there. She began to be alarmed. She 
glided quickly down the stairs again, and going to 
the parlor, found the matches, and lit the lamp. 
‘Then she called to the old man, 

“T can not understand it,” she said, as if 
communing with herself. ‘Can Lizzie have 
been frightened because of what I said to her 
this afternoon? Oh, Lizzie! Lizzie! Oh, my 
darling child!” 

She sat on a chair, and rocked herself to and 
fro in her distress. 

“Because of what you said to her this after- 
noon ?” questioned old Wheels, sharing Martha's 
distress. ‘‘ We are all closely connected by affec- 
tionate ties, Mrs. Day. May I ask what you said 
to her that causes you to be alarmed now ?” 

“*No, no!” cried Martha, covering her face 
with her hands. “‘ You are his grandfather, and 
T dare not tell you. But a mother’s eyes can 
see! a mother’s eyes can see!” 

A sudden paleness stole into the old man’s 
face, and his lips trembled. 

“Is it something connected with Alfred? 
Nay, answer me; I am an old man, and I love 
Lizzie.” 

“Tt would have been better for her,” sobbed 
the unhappy woman, ‘‘if she had never seen 
him. He has brought shame upon her, and I 
only am to blame! I should have watched over 
her; I should not have left her alone! Oh, 
Lizzie, my darling! come back to me!” 

“Tf I understand you aright,” said the old 
man, with an aching heart, “‘and I am afraid 
that I do, a new grief is brought upon us by the 
unhappy boy—a grief which I never dreamed 
of, never suspected. I thought our troubles were 
coming to an end, and that this day, until now 
so bright and so full of hope, was the beginning 
of a happier life for all of us. Alas for the er- 
rors of youth! God knows I have striven to do 
my best, and my duty.” 

He was overwhelmed with sorrow, but the 
thought of Lily waiting at home for him aroused 
him to action. 

“<I must get home to my darling,” he said, 
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gazing sadly at the bowed figure of the unhappy 
mother; ‘she is alone in the house. Will you 
come with me?” E 

He took her unresisting hand, and she accom- 
panied him to the street-door, but she paused 
there, and said, with a despairing look around, 

“*No, I must go and seek Lizzie—I can not 
come.” 

““Do you know where she is likely to be ?” he 
asked, pityingly. 

“*No,” she replied, helplessly ; ‘‘ I don’t know 
which way to turn. I'll wait here; perhaps 
she will return soon. It will be best for me to 
wait.” 

He did not urge her farther, but saying he 
would see her again before the night was over, 
he hurried away, leaving her alone with her grief. 
His own heart was pierced with keenest sorrow, 
and he scarcely dare trust himself to think. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ese there will come the great spring 
rush to Europe. This year it will be great- 
er than usual, because of the additional attrac- 
tion of the Vienna Exhibition, In itself Vienna 
is a bright, cheerful city, one of the pleasantest 
in Germany. It really consists of two cities— 
the new, or inner city, circular, compact, and 
about a mile in diameter, and the outer city, or 
suburbs. The growth of Vienna has been mar- 
velously rapid of late years. Since there has 
been a measure of religious and civil liberty in 
Austria, industry and enterprise have taken a 
fresh start, and the Austrians have become a 
progressive people. The Exhibition will, of 
course, attract a crowd of idle gazers, but this 
is not its object. The Austrians are eager to 
learn from other nations, as well as willing the 
world should know what progress they have 
made themselves ; and the Exhibition will serve 
these purposes, for all countries will be repre- 
sented there. Government vessels have been 
sent from this country loaded with all conceiva- 
ble manufactures and productions of American 
industry. The Exhibition opens May 1, and Vi- 
enna will be Case LoceinEs are high in 
Vienna as compared with most German cities, 
but hotels and restaurants are numerous, and 
the food furnished generally excellent. The 
eae has the reputation of being the best in the 
world. 





Every body knows that March is the city boy’s 
kite-flying season. Torn and shapeless frag- 
ments hang from every tree and telegraph wire, 
waying frantically in the breeze, to the infinite 
delight of small boys who have been fortunate 
enough to hold on to their own kite strings. 
It is the top season also; and pedestrians have 
to move out of the way of noisy crowds who 
are vigorously whipping their spinning toys. 
Well, we are all glad enough that at stent 
after so many months of snow and mud, the 
children can have some comfort in out-door ex- 
ercise. 





An American visiting Hayti went one day to 
his hotel bar and ordered a beverage. Having 
swallowed the mixture, he inquired the price. 
“Thirty dollars !’? Stupefied for a moment, the 
stranger takes a firm resolution: he will not be 
swindled. So he produces a silver dime and 
lays it on the counter. ‘‘I haven’t the change, 
Sir,” says the bar-keeper. A little later he dis- 
covered that $1 in gold was equivalent to $400 
in Haytian currency. 





How like Americans are the people of Smyrna! 
Every body in Smyrna knew that a certain café 
and concert-hall, built on piles, running out 
into the sea, was unsafe. The authorities of 
the city knew it, the residents knew it; yet one 
evening 250 persons gathered in the doomed 
building, which suddenly disappeared in the 
sea. There was one loud crash, one long wail, 
and then deep silence, which was soon broken 
by fearful screams. About one hundred lives 
were lost. 





Police statistics show that every night in the 
year there are on the average 260 men and wom- 
en sheltered in the various police stations of 
New York city. Perhaps twenty-five per cent. 
of these are honest and deserving, strangers in 
the city, waiting employment or help. The rest 
need surveillance to keep them from commit- 
ting depredations or doing some mischief. 





A. tremendous ‘‘slide’”’ of snow from a roof 
in a Maine village completely buried a man who 
happened to be passing by. The good people 
of the place went to work and dug him out. 
They found him unhurt, but in tears. He said 
he was a Swiss, and had not felt so happy for 
years—that it reminded him of days gone by, in 
his native mountains. 





Our American eagle keeps up its reputation 
in California. One recently attacked a flock of 
sheep, broke the head of one, put out the eye 
of another, and finally carried off a good-sized 
lamb. 





An exchange is of opinion that the reason St. 
Patrick lived to the advanced age of one hun- 
dred and twenty-one years was that his life was 
not shortened by the anxieties of preaching in 
a “ fire-proof”’ sanctuary. 





The mortuary chapel which the Empress Eu- 
génie intends to build for the reception of the 
remains of the Emperor Napoleon III. will be 
in the medieval style, and twenty-four feet long 
by twelve wide, . 





When we remember that it has been the cus- 
tom of Japan to surround the persons of the 
sovereigns of that country in impenetrable mys- 
tery, and that death has been the punishment 
of any infraction of the law respecting this, we 
can realize how significant an event was the re- 
cent reception of the wives of the ministers of 
the United States and Russia by the Mikado 
and his Empress. The written invitation was 
sent by the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The visitors were scmnied roe a RU NAS 
entrance to the royal palace at Je } 
received by officials of high rank. When the 
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the Mikado and the Empress were found stand- 
ing to welcome them. The royal pair shook 
hands with their guests, sat down with them, 
and carried on a long conversation by means of 
interpreters. 








It would scarcely be possible to mention, even 
by their classes, all the specimens of American 
industry which have been sent to the Vienna 
Exhibition, Among them are a great variety of 
agricultural implements, sewing-machines, me- 
chanics’ tools, musical and surgical instruments, 
books, charts, photographs, and all manner of 
school apparatus, minerals and vegetables, orna- 
mental wood-work, and many kinds of fancy 
wares, Cotton, sugar, fibres, mosses, and salt 
are the chief contributions from the South. 





A San Francisco physician was recently at- 
tempting to remove the cork from a bottle of 
concentrated ammonia—supposing it to be aqua 
ammonia—when the cork was thrown out vio- 
lently, and_a quantity of ammonia entered his 
left eye. He plunged his face into water imme- 
diately, and applied antidotes as soon as possi- 
ble, but the eye was hopelessly injured. 





The grand ball-room erected in Judiciary 
Square for the inaugural festivities in Washing- 
ton is to remain intact for some time for a 
series of grand promenade concerts. 





Russia appears, by a new railway and tele- 
graph chart of the Russian empire just publish- 
ed, to possess railways and telegraph lines actu- 
ally in operation of which the outside world had 
no suspicion. There is a complete system of 
strategical railways, radiating from the principal 
lines uniting in St. Petersburg, Moscow, and 
Kief, and extending even to the Asiatic frontier 
in no less than ten lines. All the military cen- 
tres, even Novoi Tcherkask, the head-quarters of 
the Don Cossacks, are accessible by rail; and in 
a short time, if not at this moment, Russia can 
move large bodies of troops and concentrate 
them within a few days at any desired spot. 
These facts seem to alarm the Germans. 





According to statistics recently published by 
a Southern writer, who seems to have studied 
the subject, the winters in the Gulf States are 
growing more severe. This is referred, in part, 
to the clearing away of the vast pine forests, by 
which channels for the cold winds from the 
plains east of the Rocky Mountains have been 
opened. And the rapid and wide-spread prog- 
ress of emigration throughout the Northwest 
doubtless makes a smoother plane over which 
mig winds may descend upon the Gulf 

tates, 





The compensation of government officers, as 
settled by Congress just before its adjournment, 
is as follows: 


‘The President 

The Vice-President. 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Justices of the Supreme Court, each 

Cabinet officers............2...055 

Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury, State, and 
Interior. 


$50,000 











Senators, Representatives, and Delegates, in- 
cluding the Forty-second Congress . 








First reports of any accident or calamity are 
usually exaggerated, although in a few cases 
careful after-investigation reveals increased hor- 
rors. The Governor of Minnesota has recently 
sent a special message to the State Legislature 
which indicates that the loss of life from the se- 
vere snow-storm last January was not as great 
as was at first supposed. A special commission 
was sent by Governor Austin to those sections 
of the State where the storm was most severe to 
collect and report facts, as well as to give relief 
to the needy. As the result of information 
gathered by this and by other means the follow- 
ing statement is made: 

Frozen to death, and bodies found 
Missing, and prboeed to be frozen to deat 
Died, within a short period, of amputation. 
Total fatal results. 
Injured by reason of 
or feet .. 
Total casu: 


This account is severe enough, especially when 
we consider the suffering resulting from loss of 
cattle and many other deprivations. 













There is more truth than fun, we think, in the 
following statement of ‘‘ what an old-fashioned 
winter means: Doctor, chilblains, red nose, 
cold in the head, frosted potatoes, aggravation 
of the misery of rising in the morning, slippery 
pavements, falls, fractures, coals up, horses 
down, melting snow, impassable streets, wet 
feet, pump frozen, pipes burst, plumber, sub- 
scriptions, and unfavorable returns by regis- 
trars-general. 





Medical students passing through the ordeal 
of examination for diplomas may take a hint 
from the course pursued by a certain French 
student. He was being examined by a cele- 
brated physician, who described to the puzzled 
youth a disease culminating in most dangerous 
symptoms, and then asked, ‘‘ What would you 
do in such a case?’ The student unhesitatingly 
replied, ‘‘I should instantly send for you;”’ and 
he got his diploma. 


Less than twenty-five years ago the first court 
was held in Minnesota. It would be puzzling 
to tell the amount of law business and the num- 
ber of lawyers embodied in that State to-day. 





If shad and salmon are not plentiful before 
long, it will not be the fault of the Commission- 
ers of Fishery in the State of New York. Dur- 
ing the past year 7,498,000 young shad, having 
been successfully produced in the State hatch- 
ing house, were turned loose in the Hudson 
River. Nineteen thousand salmon-trout have 
been pincet in various lakes and ponds through- 
out the State under the direction of the Com- 
missioners, not to mention many other thou- 
sands which have been taken from the hatching 
house by private parties to be placed in public 
and private streams and lakes. Brook trout 
have also been placed in numerous streams, 
from which they had been driven by ignorance 
or carelessness. So we are likely to % abun- 


ladies were conducted into the Throne-Room, | dantly supplied with delicious tish at alow cost. 
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A WATER-LOGGED TIMBER 
SHIP. 


See illustration on double page. 


ZIS fine picture, which so strikingly portrays 
the dangers to which those are exposed who 
go down to the sea in ships, is no fancy sketch, 
but was faithfully executed from the wreck of 
the Louisa, a vessel bound from Quebec to Lon- 
don with timber. She was exposed to one of 
the many terrible gales of the recent winter, and 
was, during the night, struck by a squall, and 
turned completely bottom up. Some of the crew 
were drowned ; the remainder contrived to crawl 
on to the keel, where they held on until the main- 
mast and topmasts washed out of her, when she 
righted, and they got on board again. She was 
then in the state shown in the drawing. The sea- 
men continued on the wreck for (we think) two 
days and three nights without food, during which 
time some of them died. The survivors were 
taken off by a vessel, and landed at Plymouth, 
England. ‘The abandoned ship knocked about 
for three weeks in the British Channel, when she 
was picked up off the coast of Guernsey, and 
taken into St. Peter-le-Port. It is difficult to 
realize the peculiar nature of the hardships un- 
dergone by sailors, especially on board small 
merchant vessels, unless from personal experi- 
ence, or at least from eye-witness. 





TO-MORROW! 


Wuen the lanes were white with roses— 
Little roses, golden-hearted— 

In the fragrant, misty twilight, 
Two happy lovers parted. 


No kisses brake the silence, 
No word of love or sorrow, 

But clasping hands we said, ‘‘ Good-by! 
Good-by until to-morrow!” 


At the open door we parted, 
Where the honeysuckle covers 

Half the porch with blushing sweetness: 
We knew not we were lovers. 


Late sunshine smote my darling, 
Round her head a glory making, 

As it kissed her dainty dimples, 
In mellow laughter waking. 


Her eyes were dark as pansies, 
With a dreamy splendor glowing; 

She was fair as white wood violets 
In sheltered crannies growing. 


Still I see the sweet, dim picture 
As it echoes back, ‘*'To-morrow ;” 
But mine eyes are changed with weeping: 
I have tasted love and sorrow. 
The little hand that fluttered 
Within my sudden clasping 
Before the night was over 
Styong Death himself was grasping. 


He entered by the porch-way 
‘That the honeysuckle covers, 
And only when my darling died 
I knew that we were lovers. 


It was long ago we parted, 

With a merry, quick leave-taking, 
‘When the roses, golden-hearted, 

In leafy lanes were waking. 


But the breath of honeysuckle 
Greets me still with sudden sorrow: 
It seems to sigh, ‘‘ Dear heart, good-by! 
We meet again to-morrow!” 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own Corresronnent.] 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 

S I have mentioned one of the tricks which 
foreigners are likely to have played on them 
when they settle down in a house of their own 
in Paris, I may as well show up a few others. 
The moment a tenant is domiciled in his own 
furniture, dans les meubles, as they call it, he 
becomes a target for all the trades-people of the 
neighborhood, and often of remote neighbor- 
hoods, to fire at. One of the first delights of 
his installation is the volleys of prospectuses of 
schools, lists of goods, and enumeration of serv- 
ices to be rendered by agents, which come pour- 
ing in on him in bewildering profusion. But 
this is all fair play. As long as tradesmen have 
a shop or an office where they show themselves 
and their wares to the public notice, inviting 
custom and challenging criticism openly and 
honestly, they have a right to puff their goods, 
their honesty, ete., by all legitimate ways and 
means. ‘Their officious offers of service may be 
a bore, but they are no worse. The vendors 
against whom I would warn my American friends 
are those who come to their houses with boxfuls 
of bargains in the shape of table-linen, Chantilly 
lace, India muslin, etc., or who pretend to give 
them the benefit of some unparalleled invention 
for the polishing and preserving of furniture, or 
some such device, whose sole use and object is to 
draw money out of their unsophisticated pockets. 
‘There is one individual among the species who 
has for many years driven a thriving trade in this 
peddler line, and been a standing persecution to 
families in Paris. He hawks about great quan- 
tities of damask linen, and professes to sell it at 
huge loss. He comes with another man, who 
carries the heaviest box, and helps to show off 
the bargains, and the two talk till they are, not 
tired (that, apparently, is a crisis beyond possi- 
bility), but until their victim is deaf—deaf with 
bewilderment and vexation, and, to get rid of the 
clatter, buys something and sends them away, 
They tell you that they are from Alsace—Mul- 
house, I think, that being the head-quarters of 








damask manufacturing in France ;_ now, they are 
probably raising their own and their goods’ value 
by doing a little patriotism into the flourishing 
declarations of the linen being the finest manu- 
factured in Europe, and, owing to the misfortune 
of the manufacturer having to sell off at an im- 
mense loss, the cheapest ever sold. ‘he chief 
spokesman is a remarkably respectable-looking 
man, tall, middle-aged, dressed with perfect 
propriety and neatness, and full of plausible dis- 
course. He has articles to suit every conceiv- 
able want in a table, no matter how large or 
how small—dozens of very fine damask, tied 
with fascinating blue ribbons, and dozens and 
eyen half dozens of common, coarse ones to suit 
common, coarse farers. His table-cloths are 
legion in their variety of lengths and breadths 
and the diverse qualities of their texture. He 
will assure you, moreover, with a solemnity which 
very few uninitiated strangers would have the 
strength of mind to withstand, that they are the 
greatest bargains ever seen upon the earth. Ten 
to one he persuades you to take a set, perhaps 
more. If you are not sure of being strong enough 
to hold out to the end, your best plan, if you can 
not make your escape out of the room at once, 
would be to invest in a short set of towels or 
something equally cheap, for if you remain long 
enough to let the bulk of the boxes be emptied 
out on the tables and the carpet, nothing short 
of a miracle can save you from being fleeced to 
a point that you will remember all your days. 
The exhibition is so large, and the trouble, civil- 
ity, and assurances of its being of no consequence 
whatever, when you mildly protest against any 
further untying of packages, so abundant, that, 
in common decency, you feel compelled to reward 
so much disinterested labor and polite desire 
‘*just to let monsieur—or, more likely, madame 
—-see our little stock, in case it should contain 
any thing that he would like,” etc., by investing 
in something more expensive than you want, even 
supposing the investment to be a goodone. Even 
suppose, I say, for there is the rub. The bar- 
gains are, of course, no bargains at all. They 
are cheats and impositions. Who the peddlers 
are and whence they came no one, to the writ- 
er’s knowledge, has ever found out. They never 
give their address. If, as I once saw it happen, 
a benighted stranger asks to have a set complet- 
ed, or wants some article which they happen not 
to have with them, they offer to bring it next 
day, and if you say you will call for it, or that 
you would like to have the address to go and 
look at other patterns, the answer will be that 
they are at such a distance they could not possi- 
bly allow madame to take the trouble; if you 
persist that as you have a carriage, and it will be 
the same to you to drive there as well as any 
where else, then they confess that business of 
importance takes them to Brussels that very 
night; they can not fix the day of their return, 
but as soon as they are back, they will precipitate 
themselves to execute the commands of madame. 
Should you further urge as a plea for driving at 
once to their dépét that you leave town that very 
evening, they will be in despair, but they will let 
you leave without the sheets or table-cloths, or 
whatever it may be, rather than reveal their hid- 
ing-place, for such it evidently is. Whether the 
goods be stolen goods or otherwise illicitly pro- 
cured is a mystery I do not pretend to solve, but 
of a certainty they are very bad goods, judging 
from the specimens I have seen. They will go 
to pieces after a few washings, as if they were 
spun with burned material, or they may be full 
of holes already, if you look at the light through 
them. At any rate, they are no bargains, for you 
pay just as much, even after beating down the 
peddler from his upset price, as you would pay in 
any shop. But the real annoyance of these par- 
ticular peddlers is that you can not get rid of 
them, once you let them into the house. I knew 
one poor American lady whom they frightened 
almost into an illness by their obstinate refusal 
to go until she had bought as much as they chose 
to sell her. Her husband was in the drawing- 
room when the men were shown in, and, husband- 
like, he at once retreated on hearing the word 
bargains, followed by an invitation from his wife 
to come and look at them. ‘The peddlers knew, 
consequently, that she was alone to defend her- 
self, and as it was a woman who opened the door, 
they concluded there was no other man in the 
house. She foolishly allowed them to open every 
thing, not really wanting a single article, but lured 
by the feminine love of just looking at bargains, 
and then she bought a small number of napkins. 
But this would not satisfy the peddlers. They 
urged, argued, besought, and at last, by their tone 
and looks, they half threatened. Mrs. X—— 
began to feel nervous, and failing to induce them 
to leave the room, she rang the bell beside her 
for the servant to open the door, and passed into 
her bedroom. She sat there for nearly an hour, 
reading, and then came back to the salon, where, 
to her dismay, she beheld the two men still stand- 
ing in the midst of their scattered wares. ‘They 
burst out at once into expostulations at having 
had so much trouble for so little profit, and were 
growing more and more insolent, when a ring at 
the hall door brought relief to Mrs. X- anda 
change in the manner of her persecutors. ‘They 
were pouring out a profusion of apologies when 
the drawing-room door opened and the master 
of the house walked in. The lady was too thank- 
ful for her release to say any thing to rouse his 
suspicions, but when the men were gone she told 
the story. Her husband was very angry at her 
not having told him at once, as he should have 
called for police out of the window, and have had 
the peddlers and their goods at once taken into 
custody. He spoke of the affair in every direc- 
tion, warning his country men and women against 
the peddlers, but he was never able to catch them, 
though he ascertained that they had gone to many 
persons of his acquaintance the same winter, and 
sold a great deal of rubbish to them. The only 
way to guard against visits of this description is 
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to give strict orders that no persons hawking 
wares in boxes or bundles are to be let in unless 
they come by order. If they persist that they 
are there by order, they must give their card, 
bearing name and address, which the servant 
will take to the lady of the house, and then she 
can receive them or not as she pleases. Ameri- 
cans should make a rule of taking this simple 
precaution, not only for their own sakes, but 
on the principle of discouraging swindlers and 
thieves. There is a woman who goes about with 
India muslin, which, by-the-way, never saw the 
sun of India in its life, and says she comes from 
the English Embassy when her point of attack 
is an English family, and from the American 
Legation when she has to do with Americans. 
She is a hoax and a bore, but no worse. With 
ordinary firmness you can get rid of her. Then 
there is a man who sells Chantilly and Brussels 
lace. It is very dubious in quality, some glar- 
ingly false, and not a bit cheaper than you buy 
real lace in the shops. This enterprising indi- 
vidual also has heard your name in some distin- 
guished or fashionable salon, where you may or 
may not be known. If he has hit right, as these 
people generally do, being well informed on such 
matters, you don’t like to be uncivil to Madame 
or Lady So-and-So, who has “particularly re- 
quested that you would patronize this worthy 
person, who is a protégé of hers,” etc., and you 
are let in for some foolish piece of expense. If 
he has hit outside the mark, he says he has evi- 
dently made a mistake, looks over his list of 
recommendations, and is sure your name was 
given him by some very distinguished person. 
Another character in this line is a woman who 
comes into your salon and flies at the legs of the 
piano, polishes them frantically with some red 
grease ont of a little pot she carries in her bag, 
and begs you to buy a pot that all your furniture 
may shine with equal splendor. It won't shine 
any brighter for this than for being rubbed with 
butter. 

Now do, dear Americans, take my hints, and 
give orders that those swindlers are never al- 
lowed into your presence, Comer. 





MISS DOLLY CORNERED. 


‘© SHOULDN'T be surprised any day, Dol- 

ly, to see David Wiggin tying his horse 
at your gate,” said Mr. Blount, roguishly, gath- 
ering up the reins. 

‘Nonsense, brother! any thing the matter 
with his own hitching-post ?” retorted Miss Dol- 
ly, turning in the doorway. 

Mr. Blount laughed. Every body felt bound 
to laugh at Miss Dolly’s crisp sayings. She had 
kept her friends in good humor these forty years. 

“*And when David does call on you,” pur- 
sued Mr. Blount, more seriously, ‘‘I do hope, 
Dolly, you'll give him a chance to do his errand. 
That ll be no more’n fair, and the man won't be 
easy till he has freed his mind.” 

“‘What mischief are you the forerunner of 
now, James Blount?” cried Miss Dolly, facing 
about like a soldier on drill. ‘* What upon earth 
have I to do with David’s errands ?” 

‘* Well, his wife's been dead a year or so,” said 
Mr. Blount, suggestively, shutting one eye, and 
squinting with the other down the length of his 
whip-stock, ‘and lately he’s been asking about 
you. Youcan put that and that together to suit 
yourself.”” 

“‘Fiddle-sticks!” said Miss Dolly, energetic- 


% I sha’n’t say have him, or don’t have him— 
though there isn’t a likelier man living than Da- 
vid—but I do say, Dolly, you ought to give him 
a hearing.” And having convinced himself be- 
yond a reasonable doubt that the whip was all 
right, Mr. Blount tickled his sleepy horse with 
it, and drove away. 

“Oh, my sorrows!” ejaculated Miss Dolly, 
closing the door with an afflicted countenance, 
and sitting down so quietly for once that a pho- 
tographer might have copied her then and there. 

Not that he could have done her justice, for 
her expression was too quick and yaried to be 
caught by any trick of chemicals, and without it 
Miss Dolly’s physiognomy would have been rath- 
er characterless but for her prominent Roman 
nose.. This organ gave tone to her face. By 
which I would not be understood literally, as say- 
ing that she talked through it in a nasal whine. 
I mean simply that in a metaphorical sense this 
bold feature spoke loudly of energy. And Miss 
Dolly had always had abundant need of energy— 
else why the nose? 

Every two years during her childhood she had 
been tip-toed into the east bedroom to see a new 
baby, till, at her mother’s death, five little brothers 
fell to her charge to be coaxed and scolded into 
manhood. 

“You can’t bring up them boys,” croaked a 
dolorous aunt. ‘‘ They'll run square over you, 
Dorothy Almeda.” 

Dorothy Almeda was Miss Dolly’s baptismal 
name, but it was so manifestly too big for her that 
most of her friends would as soon have thought 
of Jabeling a tiny homeopathic vial with a quack- 
medicine advertisement as of calling her by it. 

“Let ’em run over me, so Jong as it doesn’t 
hurt ’em!” laughed Miss Dolly, skewering her 
flaxen hair with a goose-quill, and tying a tow 
apron over her calico long-short, preparatory to 
“bringing up” said youths. 

From that day forward she went cheerily on, 
making the best of every thing, though it must 
be confessed she often had odds and ends to work 
with, as people usually do have who are born with 
a faculty. Somehow she found time for all her 
duties excepting matrimony. If that were a duty, 
it was one she couldn't and wouldn’t attend to 
while her father and the children needed her. 
Divers young men thought this a great pity, 
among them David Wiggin. 

‘Don’t be silly, David!” said Dolly, when he 
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hinted as much to her, whereupon David went 
off straightway and married Olive Searle, the 
plainest girl in the parish. This happened thirty 
years ago, and now David was again wifeless, and 
again the current of his thoughts turned toward 
Miss Dolly, who still lived at the old homestead 
near the foot of Bryant's Falls. Her father had 
died some months before. Of the boys, James 
and Ezekiel had settled on neighboring farms, and 
the remaining three were in the West. David’s 
benevolent heart warmed with compassion as he 
remembered Dolly's lonely condition, and he felt 
that it would be exceedingly kind in him to offer 
her a home, especially as he owned as good a place 
as you'd find on the river, while the Blount cot- 
tage was fast falling to decay. He wouldn't let 
her former refusal of him tell against her, for, 
now he looked back, he really didn’t see how she 
could have married any body at that period. 
She ought to be rewarded for the devotion she 
had shown to the family, and, for his part, he felt 
magnanimous enough to give her a second chance 
to accept him. Such was the worthy widower's 
state of mind when he asked James Blount, with 
mock humility, whether it would be of any use 
for him to try to make a bargain with Dolly. 

“That's more’n I can tell,” Mr. Blount had 
answered; ‘‘Dolly’s a puzzle. You'll have to 
find out for yourself.” 

Mr. Wiggin smiled, in complacent anticipation 
of acceptance. Indeed, if it might not seem like 
a reproach to the memory of his lost Olive, I 
should say that the kind-hearted man rejoiced in 
this opportunity of making Miss Dolly’s happi- 
ness. 

Benevolence was in his face, benevolence was 
in his spirit, as he sallied forth at an early day to 
acquaint her with her good fortune. The broken 
harrow which he had strapped into the wagon to 
give the neighbors a plausible reason for his trip 
to the Falls was by no means typical of mental 
laceration in its owner. His feeling as he ap- 
proached Miss Dolly's moss-grown cottage was 
purely one of thankfulness that it was in his pow- 
er to provide her a better home. Not that he 
was grateful to his dead wife for leaving a vacan- 
cy there. Mr. Wiggin had mourned faithfully 
for Olive a year and a day. 

Miss Dolly was out in the garden gathering 
catnip. She never used it herself, but there were 
nervous old ladies in the village who looked upon 
this herb as the substance pleasant dreams are 
made of, and Miss Dolly dried it every year, and 
often left little bundles of it when she made visits 
of consolation. She had built a chip fire under 
the tea-kettle, and then whisked off to pick an 
apronful of the pungent leaves while the water 
was boiling. There she was, stooping beneath the 
eaves of a log-cabin sun-bonnet, and humming a 
lively fugue tune, when Mr. Wiggin drove up. 

“*Come, my beloved, haste away,’” 
piped Miss Dolly, cheerily, snapping briskly at 
Ie ys 'Y, snapping y 
“*Cut short the hours of thy delay; 
Fly like a youthful—’” 

“*Ply like a youthful—’” struck in a wheezy 
bass. 

The sun-bonnet tipped back like a cart body. 

“*Sakes alive!” cried Miss Dolly, not in the 
words of the hymn, as Mr. Wiggin strode toward 
her on his slightly rheumatic legs. 

“*T didn’t mean to put you out,” laughed he, 
shaking hands heartily, ‘‘ but it seemed kind 0” 
nateral to take a part with you in Invitation.” 

“You always had a way of falling in. at the 
most unheard-of time, I remember,” retorted 
Miss Dolly, saucily, recovering herself, and go- 
ing on gathering catnip. She was fifty years old 
now, and hoped she had her wits about her. 

“*You used to say I kept good time, only too 
much of it,” pursued Mr. Wiggin, with a sudden 
inspiration ; ‘‘but I tell you what, Dolly, time 
never dragged with me then as it does these 
days!” 

“Tt is a dull season,” said Miss Dolly, with 
exasperating simplicity. ‘‘I suppose the grass- 
hoppers have eaten most of your wheat, hayen’t 
they, so it 'll hardly pay for reaping ?” 

“ Just so,” assented Mr. Wiggin, discomfited. 
He had not traveled five miles in the heat to 
discuss the state of the crops. 

“* Walk in and sit down, won't you?” said Miss 
Dolly, with reluctant hospitality. Her apron 
was crammed at last to its utmost capacity. She 
devoutly wished it had been larger. 

“Well, yes, I don’t care if I do,” answered 
Mr. Wiggin, after a hypocritical show of hesita- 
tion. ‘‘I had a little business further on, at the 
blacksmith’s. No hurry, though, as I know of,” 
and he turned to let down the bars for Miss Dol- 
ly, who meanwhile slipped nimbly through the 
fence, catnip and all. 

“Bless my heart! I don’t see but what you're 
as spry as ever you was,” said he, admiringly, 
as he puffed along in her wake, “Still you must 
be getting into years, Dolly, as well as I—no 
offense, I hope—and I was wondering whether or 
no it wasn’t Jonesome for you living alone here ; 
a woman, so?” 

“Oh, I never was one of the lonesome kind,” 
responded Miss Dolly, briskly, seating her guest 
in the patechwork-cushioned rocking-chair; ‘‘and, 
for that matter, hardly a day passes without some 
of James's folks running in.” 

“Yes, I know; but if you was to change your 
situation, wouldn’t you enjoy life better, think?” 

Miss Dolly fidgeted at the green paper curtains, 
and intimated that her present happiness would 
be complete if the grasshoppers would stop feed- 
ing on her garden sauce. 

“That's just it,” continued Mr. Wiggin, ea- 
gerly; ‘‘you do seem to need a man to look out 
for your farming interests, now don’t you, Dol- 
ly ? a man that ‘ll be ready and willing to do for 
you, and make you comfortable ?” 

“‘T don’t know,” said Miss Dolly, dryly. ‘‘The 
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what with the extra cooking and washing I had 
to do for him, my work was about doubled, and 
when mud-time came I was glad enough to send 
him off, and hire by the day. I about made up 
my mind that men folks round the house cost 
more’n they come to.” 

“T guess we don’t understand one another,” 
said Mr. Wiggin, slightly disconcerted by this 
unflattering view of his sex. ‘I wasn't speaking 
of hired help, Dolly. Naterally you would get 
tried with that; it’s worryin’ toa woman. But 
if you was to have a companion, now—one that 
could give you a good home, with wood and wa- 
ter under cover—” 

“Shoo! shoo!” cried Miss Dolly, flying out 
after an inquiring chicken on the door-step. 

Mr. Wiggin drew his red pocket-handkerchief 
from his hat to wipe his glowing face. Certain- 
ly he hadn't felt the heat so all through haying. 

“¢How’s your health nowadays?” asked Miss 
Dolly, frisking back with a look of resolute un- 
consciousness. 

“Very good; remarkably good! I don’t know 
where you'll find a man, Dolly, with a tougher 
constitution than I've got.” 

“*Ah!” Miss Dolly blushed like a sumac in 
October. 

“Yes, I'm well,” pursued Mr. Wiggin, perse- 
veringly, ‘‘and I’m tolerably well-to-do, with 
nothing to hinder my marrying again, provided 
I can see a woman to my mind.” 

“There's the deacon’s widow,” suggested Miss 
Dolly, officiously ; ‘‘ she’s a pious, economical—” 

**She’s left with means enough to carry her 
through handsomely,” interrupted Mr. Wiggin, 
quickly. ‘‘Now I'd rather have a wife to pro- 
vide for—one that needed ahome. In fact, Dol- 
ly, I have my eye on the little woman I want 
this minute!” 

He had both eyes on her, for that matter, and 
Miss Doliy was forced to recognize the situation, 
whether she accepted it or not. 

**T’'ve managed to sugar my tea so far, David, 
without calling upon my neighbors,” chirruped 
she, stooping to lay straight the braided mat, 
“and I might as well keep on. I don’t feel it a 
tax, as some folks would. But there’s Martha 
Dunning, she’s having a hard time to get along. 
Why don’t you take er, David? She'd appre- 
ciate such a nice house as yours.” 

‘*Tt would seem as if ‘most any woman might,” 
said Mr. Wiggin, in an injured tone, ‘‘all fin- 
ished off complete, painted outside and in—” 

“She'd be delighted with it, I am sure of it!” 
broke in Miss Dolly, with an air of conviction, as 
she darted into the kitchen to lift the boiling ket- 
tle from the crane. 

“But you don’t mean that you won't marry 
me, Dolly ?” pleaded Mr. Wiggin, anxiously, fol- 
lowing to the door. ‘‘ I’ve been lottin’ on seein’ 
ou at the head of things in my house.” 

** Martha is a grand manager,” said Miss Dol- 
y, coolly. ‘‘ David needn’t think he can buy 
me with a set of new buildings!” added she men- 
tally, snapping down the lid of the pug-nosed tea- 
pot. 4 I never did have the name of being cror- 

ing ! 

or tell you, Dolly, I won't have Martha; I 
don’t like her turn!” cried Mr. Wiggin, testily, 
balancing himself on the threshold, yet not dar- 
ing to step over it. - 

Miss Dolly gave her undivided attention to 
winging the hearth. 

“You know you was always the woman of 
my choice, Dolly,” pursued Mr. Wiggin, as ten- 
derly as he could consistently with the distance 
between them. ‘‘ And we were both young—” 

“‘Pshaw !” snapped Miss Dolly, scorching her 
wing; ‘‘ that’s beyond the memory of man!” 

Mr. Wiggin’s position was becoming painful. 
He grasped a door-post in either hand, looking 
wretched enough to slay himself on the spot, 
after the fashion of Samson. Evidently he had 
not touched the right chord as yet. Miss Dolly 
was not to be won by the attractions of wealth 
and position, nor even by tender allusions to the 
past. He would appeal to her kindness of heart, 

“*T used to believe you had some feelin’, 
Dolly,” said he, tremulously; ** but you don’t 
seem to have any for me. Here I am left alone 
in the world; children all paired off ‘thout’s Ma- 
tilda, and she'll go before the snow flies; house 
empty—” 

#T suppose you can have a home with any 
one of your boys, and welcome,” put in Miss 
Dolly, faintly, still fluttering about the chimney 
like a swallow. 

“Yes, if worse comes to worst, I suppose I 
can,” assented Mr. Wiggin, mournfully, any 
thing but consoled by this reflection. “‘It 
would break me down terribly, though, you 
may depend, to give up my place that I set so 
much by, and crowd myself onto my children.” 

No response save the clattering of the tongs. 

‘And it's dreadful melancholy business for & 
man at my time of life to drag along without a 
partner. I'm getting to be old, Dolly.” Mr. 
Wiggin brushed his sleeve across his eyes as 
a feruled school-boy might have done. ‘Yes, 
I'm getting to be old, Dolly,” he repeated, 
brokenly ; ‘‘and it stands to reason that I 
hayen’t many years to live; but I did hope we 
might go down hill together, Dolly, you chirkin’ 
me up with that spry way of yourn that I al- 
ways took to, and | carryin’ the heft of—” 

Here Miss Dolly gave a little sniff, nothing 
worth mentioning only for the effect it produced 
on Mr. Wiggin. Indeed, had his ears been as 
old as he pretended, he would not have suspected 
her of being affected by any thing more serious 
than a cold in the head. 

“*Can’t you make up your mind to have me, 
Dolly ?” pleaded he, crossing the threshold in 
his hopeful eagerness. ‘*I don’t see how I’m 
Roing to stand it if you can’t.” 

“Then Martha wouldn’t snit?” said Miss 
Dolly, archly, making @ great pretense of wip- 
ing a cinder from her eye. ‘‘ What a shame, 
“ow, when she needs the property so much!” 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


‘“‘Hang the property! I'd mortgage the 
whole of it rather than not get you, Dolly!” 
cried Mr. Wiggin, with a vehemence that quite 
closed her mouth, 

And so at last he had Miss Dolly cornered. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorresponpeENT. ] 


How the Old Lady in Threadneedle Street was jilted. 
—Folks too clever by half.—A Volunteer’s Suicide. 

HERE are very few circumstances under 

which one can congratulate one’s self upon 
not being a rich man, but there are undoubted- 
ly some. When a panic has seized the City I 
repair thither (in a twopenny ‘bus) to contem- 
plate it with interest, and with all the serenity 
with which the visitor at Naples who has no in- 
yestment in the crops in the vicinity regards 
an eruption of Mount Vesuvius. When a bank 
breaks, I remember with pleasure that my bal- 
ance is but small, or that what there is is on the 
wrong side of the account, and rather enjoy the 
commercial catastrophe. Again, to hear of 
frauds and forgeries on a gigantic scale titillates 
my fancy, since they do not affect my purse- 
strings, and I read the details in my penny 
newspaper with malicious avidity. 

An ingenious fellow-countryman of yours, 
Mr. Editor, whose real name is as yet unknown 
to fame, but was understood until lately to be 
Horton, has been absorbing my attention—I had 
almost said my sympathies—by robbing the 
Bank of England. 

A man who kills another man is a murderer; 
a man who contrives to destroy ten thousand 
others is a hero. A fellow wha forges a check 
for £5 on a country bank is little better than a 
common thief; but one who defrauds the Bank 
of England of £100,000, and is not satisfied, but 
meditates a coup of far greater magnitude, in the 
midst of which he collapses—that genius extorts 
my admiration. The old lady in Threadneedle 
Street, as you have doubtless heard, is not easily 
taken in by any body; she requires vouchers be- 
fore you can open an account with her, and even 
then regards any bill you require to have dis- 
counted with suspicious attention. Since the 
days of Old Patch and Fauntleroy I don’t think 
she has been hoodwinked or robbed of her say- 
ings by a single individual. But she has a con- 
nection in the fashionable world—a branch es- 
tablishment at the West End, for the conven- 
ience of her aristocratic customers — who, it 
seems, is by no means so astute. She, light- 
hearted, frivolous creature, has nothing to do 
with bills and discounting, or had not until re- 
cently, and seems to have been rather flattered 
when Mr. Horton, of New York and elsewhere 
—much concerned in the manufacture of Pull- 
man cars to run between Vienna and Paris 
during the coming Exhibition; yes, Sir—pro- 
posed to do business with her in that line. He 
was introduced by a customer of ten years’ stand- 
ing, and for a long time discounted only genu- 
ine bills; moreover, he made quite a friend of 
the manager,' and in his little notes respecting 
pecuniary “operations,” threw in such personal 
inquiries, and statements of the condition of his 
own health, as without doubt helped to throw 
off suspicion by establishing a sort of social rela- 
tion. At last he began to present his forged 
bills. These are described as ‘‘ masterpieces 
of ingenuity.” Many of the firms on which 
they purported to be drawn use a peculiar kind 
of paper, with certain water-marks, besides 
printed matter. All these were imitated to 
perfection; and then came the forgeries of the 
signatures of the acceptors, of which there were 
sometimes half a dozen to each bill. The 
money .was obtained, and it seemed as if dur- 
ing the three months which this gentleman had, 
in commercial phrase, ‘‘to turn about in’— 
hefore, that is, the bills became due, when, of 
course, all must be exposed—that he might have 
realized a colossal fortune. A trivial omission, 
however, which, where all else was so admira- 
bly planned, seems inexplicable, wrecked these 
golden hopes. In two of the bills the date of 
acceptance did not appear, a clerk was sent 
across to the house on which one of them was 
drawn to have this rectified, when ‘‘'This is none 
of ours” was the reply, and the whole net-work 
fell to pieces like “a cat’s-cradle” at that pull 
of the string. How much was absolutely clear- 
ed in the mean time is doubtful, but it is sup- 
posed to be over £100,000. And there is no- 
body so much ‘‘wanted,” to use the language 
of the police, in all London as Mr. Frederic Al- 
bert Warren, 

Beside this gigantic effort all other attempts 
to rob the public ™must needs seem insignificant ; 
yet, as an instance of what presence of mind can 
effect, I will relate the following: A young lady 
was seized with a fit in Fleet Street yesterday, 
and after being tended with much solicitude by 
an elderly lady, who appeared to be her compan- 
ion, she was placed in a cab, still insensible, to 
be* taken to her own home. A policeman, 
however, got up behind the cab, and presently 
pounced upon the elderly lady getting out of the 
same with the watch and money of the invalid 
transferred to her own pockets. She had been 
no more the young lady’s companion than I was 
—which, upon my word, I was not—but seeing 
her opportunity, she had taken charge of the in- 
teresting case upon the spot. I asked the po- 
liceman how he had ever come to suspect this 
benevolent old lady. 

“Suspect? Why, it's a regular dodge, Sir, to 
look out for persons with fits and such-like, and 
then to pretend to be their friends. I can re- 
member, in old days, a poor man falling down 
dead in that very same street. He was but a 
beggarman, and nothing, as you would suppose, 
to be got out of him; but a young fellow imme- 
diately drops on his knees beside him, and cries 
out that he was now without a friend in the 
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world, and ‘How shall I ever decently bury 
you, my dear old father?’ So the tender-heart- 
ed people as had crowded round gives their pen- 
nies and their sixpences, and the young man 
thanks Heaven and them that his parent will not 
now have a pauper’s funeral, and, half drowned 
in tears, off he drives with the body in a cab. 
Where does he drive to? Why, to a surgeon’s, 
of course. And what for? Why, to sell the old 
gent for ten pounds for dissecting purposes. It 
was called ‘the dutiful-son dodge,’ and was very 
popular at the time, though it’s now gone out 
of date.” ‘Thus, you see, the Good Samaritan, 
were he to exercise his vocation in London streets, 
would expose himself to no little suspicion. It is, 
however, a satisfaction to reflect that the ingenui- 
ty of rogues is rarely of use to them in the long-run. 
They do not die ‘‘in the purple,” for all their wits, 
but usually in jail, and always in poverty. A 
wealthy farmer recently pleaded his own illegiti- 
macy, and with success, against supporting his 
own mother, who had consequently to go to the 
work-house. But this sagacious gentleman thus 
drew attention to the fact that, upon inheriting 
his uncle’s property, he had paid legacy duty as 
his nephew, and not as a stranger in blood, which 
he ought to have done, being illegitimate. ‘The 
‘Treasury has, therefore, come down upon him 
for the difference between the three per cent. 
paid as nephew and the ten per cent. he ought 
to have paid, and also demands compound inter- 
est on the years from 1856, when the uncle died, 
to the present date! This is the most beautiful 
instance of ‘‘ poetic justice” which the annals of 
the law have hitherto exhibited, and for once 
every body is in love with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

You will think my “gossip” to-day a little 
like a police report; but, after all (and strictly 
between ourselves), what is more interesting than 
a police report, except a coroner's inquest? 
There has been one this week of a most sin- 
gular kind. Some volunteers were practicing at 
sighting their rifles, merely presenting empty 
ones at one another, and snapping the caps. 
One of them, Alfred Roberts, presently hands a 
rifle to a companion, and says, ‘‘ Aim at my 
breast.” He did so, and, to his horror, there 
was a loud report, and Roberts fell dead. 
Crumpled up in the dead man’s hand is found 
this note, the contents of which were thus itali- 
cized: ‘I am very glad you have saved me the 
trouble of shooting myself. I know you are 
anxious to become a marksman in the corps” 
(what a ghastly joker must this poor wretch 
have been!). ‘Perhaps I will be of service to 
you by making a target of myself. Wishing 
success to your first shot, I remain, yours re- 
spectfully, Alfred Roberts.” Addressed to Mr. 
‘Yom Walter. ’ 

The victim had smuggled in the ball-cartridge 
unobserved. R. Kemste, of London. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Wu. the correspondent in Milwaukee who wrote 
about discolored veins in the face kindly write once 
more to the person addressed before ? 

A Faumnp.—Get gray cashmere or else gray vigogne 
for a bride’s traveling dress for April. Make with po- 
lonaise and plain skirt. A suit of olive brown or résé- 





da silk, or a black silk suit, will be more serviceable 
than a poplin, because it can be worn all summer, fall, 
and winter. Read styles of making in Bazar No. 11, 
Vol. VI. 

V. H.—Directions for fern impression work are in 
Bazar No. 34, Vol. 1. 

Lirttz Womwan.—As your pocket is slender, get a 
black cashmere sleeveless sacque, instead of velvet, to 
wear with your black silk, as it will be comfortable far 
into the summer, Trim with yak or guipure lace and 
steel or silver or jet buttons. Read about these in Ba- 
zar No. 11, Vol. VI. This jacket with an over-skirt 
will answer with your Russia leather red silk. 

Sumiry W. M.—We can not answer inquiries by 
mail, whether postage is inclosed or not, nor can we 
give addresses in this column. The postage on a half- 
ounce letter from any part of the United States to 
France is ten cents, 

A Coxrnrnuton.—Harper & Brothers publish all of 
Charles Reade’s works, and nearly all of Wilkie Col- 
lins’s and Miss Edwards's, including The Moonstone, 
Put Yourself in his Place, and Debenham’s Vow. They 
also publish all of George Eliot's works, all of which, 
except Middlemarch, are illustrated. They have no 
cheap edition of Longfellow’s works, A catalogue 
will be sent you on application. 

Wanverine Hrrr.—What do yon call good food ? 
Kentucky cooks are too liberal of fat in their pies, 
biscuit, and gravies to benefit the complexion. Try a 
diet of coarse flour bread, cracked wheat, broiled 
meats, and vegetables for six weeks, with a daily soap 
and water bath, using the carbolic lotion, and see 
how many pimples are left on your face. 

L. M. H.—You can tie a silk thread round the neck 
of the mole, tightening it every day till the mole comes 
off. We think, however, that you would do well to 
consult a physician, as there is always some danger in 
tampering with things of this sort. 

A Constant Reaper.—We can not repeat directions 
in this column. 

Two Littie Green Greus.—Tight braiding injures 
the hair, but a firm braid keeps every hair in place, 
prevents its breaking, and so helps to secure a good 
suit of hair. The “Ugly Girl” papers, past and fu- 
ture, will give directions for improving the hair and 
complexion. Exercise and warm bathing are the best 
cure for nervousness. To improve the memory write 
what you, wish to remember two or three times, con- 
sulting the original as little as you can each time after 
the first. To remember errands, write them down to 
fix them in the mind, then destroy the memoranda and 
depend on thememory. To remove corns, shield them 
with a bit of leather having a hole cut in the centre 
the size of the corn, and touch the latter with turpen- 
tine or a strong mixture of glycerine and carbolic acid. 

Camriiz.—A bran poultice protects and moistens 
the skin, allowing the old cuticle to dissolve while 
the new one forms tender and delicate. 

Exma P.—There are fourteen “‘ Ugly Girl” papers in 
as many numbers of the Bazar, which cost ten cents 
a copy, and one cent each for postage.—Mask is the 
same as moth or morphew. The cosmetic gloves are 
made at home by pouring melted cold cream into an 
old pair of kid gloves. 

May Wyous.—To prevent your hair from falling 
out, bathe the head daily in warm water with harts- 
horn in it, one tea-spoonful of strong spirits of the 
latter in a pint of water. 

C. L., Brooxiyx.—Frank and others will receive an- 
swers to their questions in one of the “Ugly Girl” 
papers of an early date, 

A Sunsorrper.—Get gray vigogne for a spring trav- 
eling suit.—We prefer not to give recipe for bleaching 
the hair, as it is a dangerous and useless thing to do. 
Charcoal in finest powder will whiten the teeth. Eat 
much coarse wheat flour, which supplies the substance 
for sound white teeth. 





INSTRUCTIONS FOR 


REMOVING SPOTS. 


\ TE give below a table of the mode of treating the principal kinds of stains and clothing, copied 


from Rigter's Manual of Domestic Economy. 





Nature or mmm | 


Srors on Stains. | OX Witte Goons, 


On CoLorEp 
Corron Goons. 


On Cotorrp 


Wooten Goons. On Srux Goons. 





Mechanically at- 


Beating, brushing, and allowing water to fall from an elevation upon the wrong 














tached particles side of the goods. 
Mucilage, mucus,) 

rae aly ss. f Washing out with lukewarm water. 
Washing out with | Benzine, ether, spir- 
= {| washing out with Washing out with | “Inkewarm water | its of’ hartshorn, 
‘ats.. ee soap or lye. panecine P | and soap or spir- | magnesia, chalk, 
* its of hartshorn. clay, yolk of eggs. 
a { Benzine, ether, aon 
Oil colors, varnish, soap, very careful- 
gle s secaen Oil of turpentine, alcohol, benzine, and then soap. e ph Sagat vere 


weak solution. 





Stearine........++ Strong, 


L 
Yegsiable colors, { Sulphurous vapor 


Washing out with Inkewarm water and | 48 with the preced- 


pure alcohol. 

















ine, fruits, or hot chlorine oe ing articles, but 
Ped inks’... U| water. soap, oF spirits of hartshorn. very cautiously. 
Tartaric acid —the ‘As before, but with 
Alizarine inks....~| older the spot the | If the color permits, dilute tartaric acid. nee 
{ more concentrated. | Sreat precantion. 
Blood and albumi- ¥ 4 
noUs spots ..... } Simply washing out with lukewarm water. 
Citric acid to be 
Rust, and spots of || Hot oxalic acid di- | ty genuine colored | tried; or, in non-| Nothing can be 
ink made of nut- acid,and then tin | 0048, sitric acid) colored | woolen | done without in- 
Ballance senstess fil A to be tried. goods, dilutechlo-| creasing the evil. 
od ric acid. 
Lime, lye, and al- | Much-diluted citric acid, drop for drop upon the moistened spot, 
alles anicenaral { Simply washing. be spread around by the finger. ; 








Acids, vinegar, {| Simply washing i | Accordin 
sour wine, Must, | also with hot chlo- 
acid fruits, etc.. || so with h 
Tannin substances, (| Bleaching lye, hot 
fruit or n|| chlorine ° water, 
nutshells, leath-)| concentrated tar: 
er. . taric acid. 








or less diluted spirits of hartshorn, to be spread around on the 
spot moistened, drop for drop, with the tip of the finger. 





Chlorine water, diluted according to the delicacy and color of 
the material, applied with a Tag, and drop for drop on the 
spot moistened, alternately app! 





‘Tar, wagon grease, | | soan, with oil of | Hog’s lard to be rubbed on, then soa} turpentine, ben- 
as also fat, res- || “8 Tine, varied | and allowed to remain quictly, then zine and a contin- 
a ceesroneoen with the action of | washed altensicy with water and oil | ued current of 

i . of turpentine. water falling from 
wood vinegar... || falling water. . aheight, and only 
upon the reversed 

side of the spot. 


to the delicacy of the material and the color, more 


ied and then rinsed off, 


Asin the preceding, 
but more careful- 
ly, and instead of 





‘fl Bas ore hore ‘h- 
ly with a pad dip- 
ped in hot chlo- 
rine water. 


Superficial loss of 
substance by 
scorching ...... 














Whenever possible, coloring over, or 





Nothing can be 
‘ing up the nap. done: 


Hosted Ga oogle 
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VISITING COSTUME.—{Ser Pace 237.] 





RECEPTION COSTUME.—[Ser Pace 237.] 


Aprit 12, 1873.] 


Visiting Cos- 
tume. 
See illustration on 
page 236. 
Tuis visiting cos- 
tume of light Ophe- 
lis brown silk is 
trimmed with mor- 
doré (golden brown), 
velvet and white yak 
lace. Its new feat- 
ure is the diagonal 
bands of velvet on 
the skirt. A pleat- 
ed circular flounce 
of silk widening on 
the train is also a 
stylish caprice at 
present. The head- 
ing is a marquise 
puff of silk and yak 
lace. ‘The vest-po- 
lonaise is caught up 
behind in a panier 
puff, and has vest, 
revers, cuffs, and 
bows of mordore 
velvet; lace and a 
puff for border. 
Mordoré velvet bon- = 
net, with blue os- 
trich plume; string: 
and streamers of 
black lace. Puff 
ed under- sleeves. 
Pale cream-colored 
gloves. 














































Fig. 1.—Rapacas Hat. 


Reception Costume. 
See illustration on page 236. 

Reception costume of 
sage green silk. This dress 
shows the old-fashioned 
chatelaine corsage now re- 
vived in Paris, and the 
slashed Spanish sleeves with 
cavalier cuff and lace frill. 
The plain skirt trains slight- 
ly, and is almost concealed 
by the over-skirt. The front 
of the over-skirt is gathered 
into side revers, and bor- 
dered with side pleating. A 
bias band and fringe edge 
the back breadths. Chate- 
laine sashes very narrow and 
fringed hang down on the 
front seams, and rosettes 
are in the middle of the 
front and on the revers. 
Swinging cords trim the 
bodice front. The large 
empress collar is of point 
lace. Round hat of Leg- 
horn, with sage green bows, 
pink roses, and a lace 
streamer. 

Ladies’ Spring 
Hats and Bonnets, 
Figs. 1-10. 

Fig. 1.—Rasacas Har. 
This hat is made of black 
lace. The rim with double 
revers is covered with light 
blue faille. On the crown of 
the hat are set loops and ends 
of gros grain ribbon and a 
scarf of black tulle edged 
with lace. On the right side 

is a feather aigrette. 

Fig. 2.—Ropens Hat. This hat of black silk gauze has a 
broad rim turned up at one side and bound with light blue faille. 
The trimming consists of black lace, blue faille ribbon, black 
feathers tipped with blue, and a bunch of pink flowers with gray- 
ish-green foliage. Black silk tulle scarf. : 

Figs. 3, 4, and 5.—Spranisu Gypsy Har. This hat, of which 
Fig. 5 gives the frame, is made of black Brussels net, and bound 
on the edge with light blue faille. ‘The revers is covered with 
dark olive green faille. Wide faille ribbon of the same color sur- 
rounds the crown of the-hat. In the middle of the back, under- 
neath the rim, is. set two 
scarfs of olive green faille, 
which are looped as shown 
by the. illustra- 
tions, and above 
the rim, is: a 
bunch .of | bows 
of light.blne and 
olive faille... The 
trimming  con- 


(See Figs. 3 and 5.] 



























sists of _a blue 
and olive feath- 
er and a bunch 
of roses of dif- 
ferent 


colors. 





of this bonnet. 
The high three- 


covered 
black lace. The 
front of the bon- 
net is trimmed 
with three folds 
of black faille, 
which are edged 
on both sides 
with a double 
piping of faille 
and velvet; a 


Fig. 9.—Hortense Bons similar fold also 


Fig. 4.—Spranish Gypsy Hat.—Baox. 
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The remainder of the trimming consists of 


bows and ends of black faille, a steel buckle, and a spray of 
Black faille strings. 


flowers with maroon foliage. 
Fig. 9.—Horrense Be 
gauze; the rev 








ET. 


This bonnet is of black silk 


's is covered with brown silk. Feathers and 


faille ribbon in two shades of brown and a feather aigrette trim 


Fig. 8.—Frame ror 
JoOsEPHINE Bonnet, 
Fis. 6 anv 7. 


Fig. 3.—Spanisu Gresy Har. 
Front.—([See Figs. 4 and 5.] 


Fig. 5.—FRaME For 
Spanish Gyrsy Hat, 
Fics. 3 anp 4. 


¢ Fig. 6.—Josernixe Bonnet.—Back. 
c [See Figs. 7 and 8.] 


2 out of the win- 


the bonnet as shown 
by the illustration, 

Fig. 10. — Gray 
Neapouitan Cor- 
TAGE Bonnet, This 
bonnet is covered on 
the outer edge with 
a puff of pale pink 
silk gauze. Bows 
and strings of pink 
faille. The trim- 
ming consists of a 
bunch of black lace 
and pink flowers 
with grayish-green 
foliage. Veil of 
black silk tulle and 
lace, 








AN ECCENTRIC 
SURGEON. 


HE most famous 

surgeon in Ed- 
inburgh toward the 
close of last century 
was certainly Mr, 
Alexander Wood, 
member of the In- 
corporation of Chi- 
rurgeons, or what is 
now called the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 
In those good old 
times his contempo- 
raries, and the mob 
who worshiped him, knew 
him by no other name than 
Lang Sandy Wood (or 
“Wud,” as it was pro- 
nounced). It was not only 
his supreme skill, but his 
Kindliness of heart and his 
eccentricity, that won the 
popular favor. The latter 
peculiarity is one which has 
caused his name to even now 
be traditionally remembered 
in Edinburgh. All his life 
long this peculiarity distin- 
guished him. When pro- 
posing to his future wife’s 
father for his daughter, 
the old gentleman coolly 
said, ‘‘Weel, Sandy, lad, 
I've naething again’ ye, but 
what have ye to support a 
wife on?” Truly a most 
pertinent question, consid- 
ering that in those days his 
income was of the most lim- 
ited description. Sandy's 
reply was to pull a case of 
lancets out of his pocket 
with the remark, ‘‘ These!” 
It was nothing uncommon 
for him, while about to per- 
form an operation, to pull a 
pistol out of his pocket and 
threaten to shoot the sery- 
ants through the head if 
they attempted to make the 
least noise. This precau- 
tion was more necessary 
than now, when we remem- 
ber that this was before the 
days of chloroform. Hehad 
the most eccentric ways of 
curing people. One of his 
patients, the Honorable 
Mrs. ——, took it into her 
head that she was a hen, and that her mission in life was to hatch 
eggs. So firmly did this delusion take possession of her mind, that 
by-and-by she found it impossible to rise off her seat, lest the eggs 
should get cold. Sandy encouraged her mania, and requested that 
he might have the pleasure of taking a ‘‘dish of tea” with her that 
evening, and that she would haye the very best china on the table, 
She cordially agreed to this, and when her guest arrived in the even- 
ing he found the tea-tray covered with some very valuable crockery, 
which did not belie its name, for it’ had really been imported from 
China by a relative of the 
lady, an East India nabob. 
The surgeon made a few re- 
marks about the closeness 
of the room, ask- 
ed permission to 
raise the win- 
dow, and then 
watching an op- 
portunity when 
the hostess’s eye 
was on him, he 
seized the tray- 
ful of fragile 
ware and feigned 
to throw them 













dow. The lady 
screamed, and 
forgetful in her 
fright of her 
supposed inabil- 
ity to rise, she 
rushed from her 
seat to arrest the 
arm of the Van- - 
dal, The task 
was not a hard 
one, for the ec- 
centric old sur- 
geon laughed as 
he replaced the © 
tray on the ta- 
ble, and escort- 
ed his patient to 
her seat. ‘The 
spell had been 
broken, and noth- 
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ing more was ever heard of the egg-hatching 
mania. 

Another lady patient of his had a tumor in her 
throat, which threatened her death if it did not 
burst. She entirely lost her voice, and all his 
efforts to reach the seat of the malady were un- 
availing. As a last resort, he quietly placed the 
poker in the fire, and after in vain attempting to 
get his patient to scream, so as to burst the tu- 
mor, he asked her to open her mouth, and then, 
seizing the now red-hot poker, he made a rush 
with it at her throat. ‘The result was a yell of 
terror from the thoroughly frightened patient, 
which effected what he had long desired—the 
breaking of the tumor, and her recovery, 





““Marriep ry Mask,” a new story by Mans- 
FIELD Tracy WaLwortH, Author of ‘ Beverly,” 
“‘Delaplaine,” ‘‘Hotspur,” etc., has just been 
commenced in the New York Weekly.—[Com.] 


Take your Dyrine anp Cxrantne to the 
New York Dyeing and Printing Establisement, 
Staten Island; 98 Duane St., 752 Broadway, 
and 610 Sixth Ave., New York; 164 and 166 
Pierrepont St., Brooklyn; 40 North Eighth St., 
Phila,—[Com. ] 














PEARLS, 

‘Turre is no greater delusion in its way than the 
notion that the Romans or any other manufacturers 
have really succeeded in imitating the exquisite polish 
and soft iridescent lustre of a truly fine pearl. The 
“Pearl of great price” which was selected eighteen 
centuries ago as the type of the inimitable in beauty 
and worth, still remains inimitable. Is the pearl a dis- 
ease of the oyster? The poets, who have traded on 
this idea extensively, would probably murder us if we 
threw doubt upon it. Or is it, as is now supposed by 
the naturalists, the pearl oyster’s way of ridding him- 
self of some intruding bore by overlaying the bore 
with a deposit of organic matter and carbonate of 
lime? The reader who will go with us into the estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Stazr & Maxovs, 22 John St. (up 
stairs), and inspect with us there the wonderful soft- 
ness, smoothness, polish of the truly “ pearly pearls” 
which they have brought together, will lose, we fear, 
his scientific interest about the formation of the pearl 
in his sesthetic admiration of the pearl as formed. He 
will be in good company. The pearl has held the high- 
est place among ornaments in the estimation of man- 
kind for untold ages. Job and Cleopatra, Solomon 
and Pliny agreed in their appreciation of its worth and 
beauty. It was a poetic fancy of Pliny that pearls 
were simply dew-drops which the oyster had swal- 
lowed. How the oyster got at the dew-drops the Ro- 
man naturalist does not seem to have troubled himself 
to guess. The Roman ladies were so fond of them 
that under the Empire fine pearls were bought at 
prices which fairly stagger modern belief. It was 
these Roman ladies who invented the “solitaire” ear- 
drops, of which our own dames and dameels are 80 
fond. They wore them of pearls, not of diamonds, but 
called them by the same name, “ Unio.”—[Com.] 








Tue Way to Save Monzy ann Heaura.—The hot 
‘weather of summer is a sore trial to the wives and 
mothers who have a family to sew for and no sewing- 
machine to do it with. ere is no excuse, however, 
for any family, however poor, remaining long without 
a sewing-machine, when the Improved Wilson is for 
sale so cheap, and on such easy terms. Let it be clearly 
understood that the Wilson is in every respect a first- 
class machine, but being made by a company not in 
the great “Ring,” it is sold at a fair price, which every 
one who needs a machine can afford to pay. Sales- 
room at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other 
cities in the United States. The Company want agents 
in country towns.—[Com.] 





Drs. Srrona’s Remedial Institute of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., in addition to the facilities of ordina) 
ee ice in the treatment of ladies and gentlemen suf- 

ering from various chronic diseases, combines, 

the Turkish Bath, Electro Thermal Bath, Sulphur Air 
Bath, Ruesian Bath, Swedish Movement Cure, Vacuum 
Treatment, Health ‘Lift, Oxygen, Gymnastics, Hydro- 
pathy, Inhalation, Mineral Sprin v. Dr. T. L, Cuy- 
LEE Says: ‘I know of no institution which I can so cor- 
dially commend to those who are suffering from the 
Various ills that American womanhood is heir to.” 
Bishop J. T. Prox writes: “Every span for the 
treatment of disease which skill can invent or money 
can furnish is at the disposal of their patients.” Send 
Sor a cirewar.—[{Com.} 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 








FOR 


MOTH PATCHES, 
Freckles, & Tan, 
USE 


PERRY’S 
MOTH & FRECKLE 


LOTION. 





It is reliable and harmless, 
Depot, 49 Bond 8t., 


NEW YORK. 








Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 


‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &. 


TO THE LADIES! 
. 

BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING 
‘Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 
have become Be and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to 
carry them, look just as good as new. It will not rub 
off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 


imitations and counterfeits. For sale every where, 
B.F, BROWN & Co., Boston. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 





To get full particulars, write as follows: 


Howard & Co., 
No. 865 Broadway, New York. 
Please send me your Descriptive Price- 
List of Waltham Watches as per adver- 
tisement in Harper's Bazar. 
(Sign name and address in full.) 


This we will send by return mail, and from it you 
will obtain full information in regard to all the Watch- 
es, with prices of each; it also describes our plan of 
sending Watches by Express to any place, with bill to 
collect on delivery, with privilege to examine the Watch 
before paying the bill. Address 


HOWARD & CO., 
No. 865 Broadway, New York. 
~~ WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker.. 


Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first premium at 
the Aub. Institute and Md. Institute Pairs, 1871. 

- Tt ts one of the 
most important 
ventions of the age. 
The most perfect 

utton-~hole 
Worker cver in- 
tented | So simple 
that a child can 
york a moro per- 
fect button-hole 
with it than the 
most experienced 

and can work 


‘with the most per- 

Kfect mechanical 

accuracy. Is used 

entirely indepen- 

dent of the sew- 

ing machine, and 

j SB will last a lifetime. 

J Does away with 

pricking the fin- 

f gers, straining the 

SES SD yes and with im- 

worked button-holes. They give 

‘Universal satisfaction. Ladies who use them say that 

ey are worth their weightin gold. Over eleven thou- 

sand sold during the first week of, their introduction. 

Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. They 

sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. Sample 
Buttonhole ‘Worker and sample Button-hole Cutte 
packed in a neat case, with full directions for u 
together with sample of our new and novel af cal 

yassing, sent to any address on receipt of conts. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Addre 

WHUSTER MPG CO. Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. 

Please state in what paper you saw this. 


ANDREWS’S 
DRESSMAKER’S GAUGE, 


For cutting flounces and Trimmings of all kinds from 
one to eighteen inches wide. An article long needed. 
Those that are using them would not be without 
them. Sent to a dress, C.O. D., for $3. 

WM. R. ANDREWS, 

134 Belleville Ave., Newark, 


HAIR!!! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Between 4rn and Great Jonvs Srs. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
Import and manufacture their own Goods, and Reram. 
vuxm AT WHOLESALE Prioxs. 
PRICH-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 


perfect and 


18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - - $500 
Do.22 do. do. 4 do. do. = - - 600 
Do.26 do. do. 4 do do - - 800 
Do. 32 do. do. 4 do. do - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c, 


Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 

2-inch, $2 00.’ 24-inch, $2 50, 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 5 cents per yard. 

BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 28d Streets. 


Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. i 
Goods sent C. 0. D. by express, charges prepaid, 

a ne) t of color and money in registered letters or 
. O. Order. 


N. B.—Through the immense increase 
of business, we will remove to the more 
commodious building, 364 Bowery, 
cor. 4th St., after Ist of May, 1873. 


GRENADINES, 


GRENADINES. 


WARRANTED PURE SILK & WOOL. 
200 PIECES 2 YARDS WIDE, $1 25, $1 85, $1 50, 
$1 75, $2 00, and $2 50. 


BLACK SILKS, 


$1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2 00, $2 25, $2 50, $2 75, $3; good bar- 
gains, CANNELE-STRIPE SILKS, $1 25, worth $1 75. 


ALPACAS, ALPACAS, 


40c, and 50c. ; worth 50c. and 65c. 


JACKSON’S, 


Cor. BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE. 











HEMSTITCHING ATTACHMENT. 


Price $200. Sent C.0.D, Address, giving name of 
machine, JOHN H. WILLSON, 91 Liberty St, N.Y. 
Pie METALLIC SHIELDS— 


certain cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and 
all other Nervous Diseasrs, By mail oF ex- 


press, GEO. SWEETSER, 120 Wall St., N.Y. 











Pen OED, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor, Nineteenth St, N.Y. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HOSIERY, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN MANUFAC- 
TURE. 


REAL AND IMITATION BALBRIGGAN. 
PLAIN & FANCY SILK & LISLE THREAD HOSE. 
HALF AND % SOCKS IN SILK, LISLE THREAD, 
AND COTTON. 
OPERA HOSE in SILK AND LISLE THREAD. 
UNDERWEAR IN SILK, LISLE THREAD, AND 
GAUZE. 
GENTLEMEN'S UNDERWEAR, 

In SILK, LISLE THREAD, BALBRIGGAN, GAUZE, 
GOSSAMER, & SCARLET CASHMERE, &c., &, 
HOSIERY. 

PLAIN and FANCY HALF HOSE in SILK, LISLE 
THREAD, and COTTON. 

ALSO, A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 
“CHOSSON’S” KID, and GANT de SUEDE GLOVES. 
All colors, in 2, 8, and 4 Buttons. 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 
Misses and Children’s Pique Suits and Dresses. 
Do. io. Cloth Sacques & Walking-Coats. 
Do. do. Sailor Suits, &c., &c. 
INFANT'S GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION. 
A large assortment of 
LADIES' FRENCH AND THEIR OWN WELL- 
KNOWN MANUFACTURED 
UNDERCLOTHING. 


WEDDING TROUSSEAUX a specialty. 

MORNING WRAPPERS of every he 

A full line of IMPORTED CORSETS, HOOP-SKIRTS, 
BUSTLES, &c., &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & 0O., 
roadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. 


SPRING NOVELTIES. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 
100 PIECES BRIGHT GRISAILLE SILKS, 
in designs not hitherto shown, at $1 per yard. 
Also, a fresh importation of the 
LEADING NOVELTIES mm FANCY SILKS. 
The latest new colorings in DRESS SILKS will 
be offered, commencing at $2 per yard. 
Vigogne Beize and a variety of novel textures in 

RESS GOODS, JUST RECEIVED, 
will be exhibited at exceedingly low prices, and in an 
immense variety of styles. 


‘They -vill make their first display of 
BLACK IRON GRENADINES, 

both plain and rich satin-striped, some viry ELEGANT, 

together with all desirable fabrics for 
MOURNING ATTIRE. 
BLACK ALPACAS of unusual good value, in every 
grade, from 35c. per yard. 
RIBBONS. 


They will offer 100 cartons of ele; 
lain, colored, and fancy PARIS QUALITY B 
ONS, at 25c., 80c., 45c. per yard, a large portion of 

which’'are cheap at $1. 

PALMETTO HATS, with the newest shapes in 
imported straw and fine chip, will be exhibited in the 


RIBBON DEPARTMENT, 
Tenth Street section. 
An elegant assortment of Paris and New York made 


HATS, 
BONNETS, 
FEATHERS, 
FLOWERS, &c. 





int_and. ee 


100 pozEn 
TWILL SILK NECK-TIES, 
In fresh and new colors, at 45c. each, with a large line 
of Sash Ribbons, at 75c., value $1 25. 
Extraordinary bargains. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave. 9th & 10th Sts. 


LADIES’ TROUSSEAU “C” 


FOR $250. 


6 Muslin Chemises...... seredeess! @ $2 25... 
6 Linen Be a 
1 Bridal Set (8 pieces) . 




















6 Pairs Muslin Drawers. @ eee 

6 “ Linen = @ 350... 2100 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts. @ 2%... 675 
8 Tucked “ a -@ 300... 900 
8 He ey ees -@ 850... 1050 
1 Underskirt ....... asee - 650 
8 Muslin Night Dresses. @ 450... 1350 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses..@ 575... 17 25 
8 Embr'd a oe Be -@ 900... 27 00 
2 Embroidered Flannel Skirts @ 700... 1400 
8 Corset Covers. @ 500... 15 00 
2 Dressing Sacqui @ 415... 950 
1 “  Sacque Embr’ sesesesces TSO 


1 Robe de Chambre.. 








$250 00 

The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent by ex- 
press, C.O.D, Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Directions for self- 
measurement, together with list of articles in Trous- 
seau “+A,” for $150, and “B,” for $200, sent_by mail if 
desired. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS LN 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 


Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORK, ~ Broadway, cor. Grand St. 
Grand St. cor. Chrystie St. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies prom| ty executed b; 

Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 43 Sixth Ave., N.Y. City. Seni 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
ress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


MARAME MICHEL, formerly with Manne 
Gatourzav, No. 423 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 
ceived from Paris the richest assortment of Bonnets 
and Round Hats, selected by herself, from all the lead- 
ing houses of Paris and London. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M'me Ba- 
povggau & Co.,125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular, 
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ELEBRATED 


= MARK PATD. 


BRANDS 
BLACK ALPACAS, 


BEAVER BRAND. 








> SILK FINISHED 
Black Pure Mohairs 


ARE HANDSOMER THAN EVER 
FOR SPRING WEAR. 

These Beautiful Goods are sold by most of 
the leading Dry-Goods Retailers throughout the Uni- 
ted States. 

tav- Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each piece, bearing a picture of tht 
Buffalo, Otter, or Beaver. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 and 429 Broadway, 
805 Canal and 47 Howard Sts., 
New York, 
SOLE IMPORTERS. 


HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
MARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
GrossreLp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 
1st. That each pattern is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court’of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. ; 
2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern, 2 
8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 
4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE, 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U.S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or’ will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agents in this city for 


the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St, 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 82T Broadway. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 
ou can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Reries mailed on receipt 





of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered Hiesagh any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. Address 


ENS. W. HITCHCOCK. Publisher, 
439 Turep Avenve, New York. 


FREES et REN One 


Manufactured by the Florence Sewing Mach. Co. 
The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can run it, Agents wanted 
inevery town. Send for Circular and Sample 
Stocking to Hinxiry Knitting Maou. Co., Bath, Me. 


A PAIR OF BEST TWO-BUTTON 

KID GLOVES sent postpaid for $1 00. 

Three pair for $2.75; Twelve pair for $10 00. Every 

color and size. Real Laces, samples of Sash Ribbons 

and Dress Trimmings sent free on application. 

J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 Eighth Ave., 
Bet. 27th and 28th Sts. New York. 
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LADIES’? CHEMISES, 

Corded band, front, and sleeves, at 73c. 

‘Trimmed with ruffle on band, front, and sleeves, at 950. 

Corded band, front, and sleeves, trimmed with ruffle 
or tape, at $1 05. 

Six-row cording on band, front, and sleeves, at $1 25. 

Medallion bosom of French ‘tucking, with crochet 
edge, at $1 45. 

Tucked front and back, corded band, front, and 
sleeves, at $1 50. 

Bosom of alternate pufing and embroidery, band, 
front, and sleeves trimmed with ruffle, at $150. 

Pointed bosom of bias tucking, needlework front, 
band and sleeves trimmed with embroidery, at $1 70. 

Tucked front and back, band, front, and sleeves 
trimmed with embroidery, at $1 75. 

Bosom of six clusters of narrow tucks, embroidered 
front, band, and sleeves, at $1 92. 

Bosom “en pointe” of alternate bias tucking and em- 
broidery, band, front, and sleeves trimmed with em- 
broidery, at $1 95. 

Sacque Chemise, bosom “en pointe” of bias tuckin: 
and needlework insertion, band and sleeves trimme: 
with embroidery, at $2 00. 

Bosom in double points of alternate tucking and em- 
broldery, needlework edge on band and sleeves, at 

Yoke Chemise, bosom ‘en pointe” of alternate needle- 
work, straight and bias tucking, band, front, and 
sleeves trimmed with embroidery, at $2 75. 

Pointed bosom of alternate iace and cambric puffing, 
band, front, and sleeves trimmed with Valenciennes, 
ai . 

a Chemise, corded band, front, and sleeves, at 

iiaea Bees embroidered band, front, and sleeves, 
a 3 

Linen Chemise, pointed bosom, broad band of needle- 
ey orn the front, embroidered band and sleeves, 
a . 

ta Send measure of band and sleeves. 
LADIES’ DRAWERS, 

Six tucks, with tape edging or rufile, at 60c, 

Six tucks, wide hem, needlework edge, at Sic. 

‘Two clusters of five tucks each, broad hem, at 90c. 

Eleven fine tucks, with rufile, at $1 00, 

saree hates of five tucks each, needlework edge, at 





‘Two clusters of tuck: inserti 
wo clase of tucks, needlework insertion and edge, 


‘Two clusters of tucks, wi i ki 
neetilework oles AP oe insertion of bias tucking, 

Four fine tucks, s two-inch wide insertion of eight al- 
ternate clusters of tucks, needlework edge, at $1.50. 

Turkish Drawers, four tucks, needlework insertion, 
three tucks on the band, needlework edge, at $1 70. 

Half-Turkish Drawers, tucking and embroidery insert 
ed in points, corded band, needlework edge, at $1 95. 

Three tucks, a 23-inch wide insertion of ‘alternate 
tucks and embroidery, needlework edge, at $2 00. 

Linen Drawers, six tucks and hem, at $2.00. 

Linen Drawers, six tucks, needlework edge, at $2 65, 

gar Send length and size of band. 
LADIES’ SKIRTS, 

Ten tucks and broad hem, at $1 00. 

Ten tucks and broad rufile, at $1 20. 

‘Two clusters of five tucks cach, with ruffle, at $1 25. 

‘Three clusters of four, five, and six tucks each, with 
hem, at $1 40. 

Four tucks, broad six-inch plaiting, at $1 75. 

ae tucks, with eambric flounce seven inches wide, at 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERGARMENTS, 


MADE IN SUPERIOR STYLE, OF THE BEST STANDARD MUSLINS, TRIMMED WITH 
FAST-EDGE EMBROIDERY, SEWED ON LOCK-STITCH MACHINES, 
AT PRICES THAT SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. 


REAL LACES 
DRESS TRIMMINGS. 





Ten tucks, two seven-inch cambric flounces, at $2 25. 

Three alternate clusters of four, five, and six tucks 
each, with alternate cambric ruffles, at $2 50. 

Three clusters of three, four, and five tucks each, broad 
needlework edge, at $3 00. 

Two clusters of three tucks each, two rows of em- 
proidery, at $3 90. 

Six wide tucks, a four-inch wide insertion of bias tuck- 
ing, needlework edge, at $4 00. 

Richer styles, at $4 25, $5 00, $5 50, $6 00, and $7 00. 

Train Skirts at $2 20, $4 00, $7 00, $12 00, and $15 00. 

Under-Skirts at 80c., $1 00, $1 25, $1 70, $1 90, $2 00, and 


ta- Send length and size of band. 
LONG NIGHT DRESSES. 
Double yoke, front and back, trimmed with lace or rnf- 
fles, at $1 25. 
Tucked yoke, back and front, at $1 38. 
Tucked and raffled full length, neat collar, at $1 75. 
are yoke, trimmed with raffle, superior finish, at 
1 8 
Tucked yoke, collar and sleeves, needlework front, 
trimmed with cluny lace, at $2 00. 


GOODS SHIPPED TO ANY 
EVERY C.0.D. PACKAGE SUBJECT 10 








FINE 
MILLINERY 
GOODS. 





ee uch yoke and collar, with needlework edge, 

at $2 89. 

Heavily tucked yoke, back and front, broad embroider- 
ed band down the front, trimmed with needlework, 


at $3 50. 

Yoke, collar, and sleeves trimmed deep with alternate 
clusters of tucks, cambric puffing, and needlework, 
at $4 15. 3 

Yoke of alternate clustered tucks and embroidery, 
tucked and embroidered collar and sleeves, trimmed. 
with needlework, at $4 25. 

Richer styles, at $4 50, $5 00, $5 50, $5 75, and $7 00. 

Linen Night-Dress, four clusters of tucks and needle- 
work insertion down the front, embroidered collar 
and sleeves, at $7 50. 

ta7~ Send measure of neck, shoulders, and bust, and 

the length. 
CORSET COVERS, 
At T5c., 85c., $1 25, $1 67, $2 25, and $3 60. 
TOILET SACQUES, 

At $1.00, $1 50, $2 25, $2 40, $2 50, $2 75, $3 25, $4 85, 

and $5 25. : 





PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


EXAMINATION BEFORE ACCEPTANCE. 


All Orders Filled Promptly and Faithfully. 
SEND STAMP FOR SPRING PRICH-LIST. 


EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, N, Y. 
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Sproat Arrention given to Bridal Trousseaux. 

Bridal Setts of three, four, and five pieces, at $6 95, 
$7 65, $9 65, $10 80, $11 50, $1250, $14 00, $18 00, 
$28 00, and $40 00. 

OUR INFANTS’ DEPARTMENT 

is the most complete in the country. Our styles are 

the choicest, our prices are the cheapest. 
INFANTS’ LINEN SHIRTS, 
At 40c., dBc., T5c., $1 25, $1 50, $2 10, and $2 25. 
Fine Flannel Barrow Coats, well made, at $1 50. 
ELEGANT VARIETY 

Of fine Flannel and Merino Shawls, Flannel Skirts, 
Merino Sacques, Infants’ Slips, Robes, Day Dresses, 
Muslin Skirts, Infants’ Waists, Bibs, Lace Caps, Mar- 
seilles Cloaks and Dresses, Baby-Baskets, &c. 

$2- Minute descriptions of the above articles will be 
found in our Spring Price-List, which will be sent 
free on application. 

LADIES’ SUITS. 
Cie Linen Suit, trimmed with ruffle and flounce, at 
2 50, 


Better qualities at $3 50, $4 00, $5 00, $6 25, $7 00, $8 00, 
$9 00, and upward. 
Real Linen Suit, richly trimmed, at $10 00, $12 00, $16 50 
$21 00, up to $40 00. s 
White Lawn and Swiss Suits, trimmed with wide rnf- 
fling and flounce, at $2 75, $3 75, $4 75, $5 50, $6 00, 
$7 50, $8 00 and $10 00. 
Black Alpaca Suits, ranging from $5 00 to $50 00. 
Children’s Suits, neatly trimmed, from 75c. to $3 00. 
We have a vast variety of styles in our Suit Depart- 
ment, and will fill all orders with fidelity and dis- 
patch. 
t2 Send measnre of bust and waist, width of shoul- 
ders, length of back, skirt, and sleeves. 
LADIES’ WRAPPERS. 
1, Cut Sacque or “Gabrielle,” collar, pockets, and 
sleeves trimmed with ruffling, at $1 50. 
oy Bias Flounce, cut “ Gabrielle,” rufiie full length, at 
1 65. 
8. Bias band down front and around skirt, at $1 85. 
4. Tight-fitting “Gabrielle,” bias band, at $2.25. 
‘These Wrappers are all made of fine Merrimac Shirt- 
ing, warranted fast colors, and are exceedingly well 
made. 
&3?" Send measure of front, back, and sleeves. 
FULL ASSORTMENT OF 
Ladies’ Lawn and Delaine Wrappers, Ladies’ Cashmere 
Cloaks and Sacques, Lace Shawls and Sacques, and 
Parasols. 
CORSETS AND PANIERS. 
A vast assortment at reasonable rates. 
OUR MILLINERY DEPARTMENT 
is replete with a rich assortment of Ribbons, Flowers, 
Laces, Trimmed and Untrimmed Hats. We can fur- 
nish Trimmed Hats at half the regular prices. De- 
seribe the style you wish, and we will try to please 
you. 
EMBROIDERIES. 
Over 100,000 yards, warranted fast edge, at 8c., 10c., 12c., 
18c., 16c., 18c., up to $1 50. 
¢@™ Send for samples. 
REAL LACES, 
of our own importation. 


LARGE VARIETY 
of Dress Trimmings, made-up Lace Goods, Kid Gloves, 
Handkereniets, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Jewelry, 
ny KC 





If you want the Choicest, most 

Fragrant, and Delicate 
PERFUMES 
ever’ imported, and ail distilled 
from natural flowers, ask for the 
NEW EXTRACTS of the 

CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
> of London. 
i )) Tax Wity Frowmns or Inpra, 
hreecttwnrenruMeg © Burrerviy Oronis, 
i eg Mzavow Querx, 

Hawrnorn Broom, 
Maruroxa, 
Crown Bovgvet, 
and 5 others. 
Names copyrighted and ‘Trade- 
Wy Mark registered. For sale by all 
First-class Druggists. 

THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
Sole Ag’ts for U. S. and Canadas. 


A BRAVE BOOK, 
“WHAT WOMAN 
SHOULD KNOW.” 


A Woman’s Book about Women, by a 
Woman (Mrs, E. B. DUFFEY). 

‘The onty work of the kind ever written sy A WOMAN; 
is a necessity in every household; its entire novelty and 
eminent PnactioaLNEss will create an IMMENSE DEMAND. 
Notwithstanding the delicate subjects necessarily treat- 
ed, it is written in such BRAve, PuRE style as will not 
offend the most fastidious. Lapy agents never have 
had such an opportunity to make money and do good. 
‘Terms and sample sheets mailed free on immediate ap- 
plication. J. Me STODDART & CO., Philadelphia. 


Write for Large Mlustrated Descriptive Price-List to 
GREAT WESTERN 


= 
































PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Double, Single,Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles,Shot 
Gans, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind, for men or 
boys, at ver Guns, $3-$300; Pistols, $1-$25. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
849-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
N.Y. Agents, Ke 
, Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, 8 
ellogg, Chicago, IL Send for 
















Store,543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St 


ly, Howell, & Ludwi, 
Louis, Mo.; A. C. 
Pamphlet. 


Drankenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 845 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Cal, or send stamp for evidence, 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern: we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
2c. you will receive by return post.a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children, The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
ag a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Addreas JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


2, A DAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN who 
take the money for “THE LADIES’ 
CASKET” —a beautiful Box with gold edges 
; and clasp—4 by 23¢ inches—Book style—contains 
$1 12 worth of articles of daily use. Is new— 
sells at sight. One sample for 60 cents, or two 
styles for $1 00, postpaid, with circulars. Address 
CITY NOVELTY Co., 
Pennsylvania Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A GREAT OFFER £ APRIL}! 


Horace Waters & Son, 481 B’way, N.Y. 
Will dispose. of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and 
ORGANS of first-class makers, including Waters's, 
at EXTREMELY LOW Prices ror oasu, duting THIS 
MONTH. New 7-octave PIANOS, modern improve- 
ments, for $250 and $275 cash. THE WATERS CON- 
CERTO PARLOR ORGANS are the most beautiful in 
style and perfect in tone ever made. Prices at bar- 
gains forcash. Monthly installments received, runnin; 
mone tothree years. Illustrated Catalogues mail 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 






“The Best are the Cheapest.” - 3 2 3 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish, 3 : 5 

Eas 

Bee 
rami 53s 
Ladies Scissors, = 1.00, Ye S38 
By mail, prepaid. Send P.O. Order or Draft.g %S 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO.. 29 Rose St, New Yo 


~~ SILENT FORTUNE TELLER. 


“The Bewitched Cross” is silent and dumb, yet by 
motion it answers questions. Tells present, past, an 
future events faithfully. Full of fun, mystery, and 
amazement. Sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents. Ad- 
dress W. T. MICHELL, Box 3001, P.O., N. Y. City. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING, 
942 BROADWAY. 


Send Stamp for Designs. 


WEI D AND WONDERFUL “ APPARITION 

RINGS.” The greatest opbial puzzle 
and delusion ever produced—absolutely inexplicable. 
They puzzle every nopy. 38 silvered rings scien- 
tifically combined. ‘The greatest “Wonprr or THE 
Woxtp.” Sent free, boxed, and full directions, prepaid, 
for 30 cents. Can’be had only from Hunter & Co., 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


CIVEN AWAY, A beautiful 
paper which you haye to wait a 


F 











Chromo — but not with a 
year for, but with the 













Eureka Chromo Casket the lat ~  \est novelty of the day, 
tnd agents are selling it with @\ ‘astonishing rapidity: 
One of our agents taking’ my) 2) \ 104 orders in 1 aay 
‘and others are doing S A ogus aswell 
Itis new and original aw $0 there th no 
competition. Tt ts to, benutfully 
packed {t sells. at sight. Is novel, 
Attractive and cheap eS lio it is 


given an Oil Chromo 
parties who wish we 
tive circular of both 
is your time to make 
and also a Chromo will 


will send full deserip- 
Casket & Chromos. Now 
‘money. Samples ot Casket 


SS 


be sent post paid for $1.25. 
Send for our new 64 page eatalogue. Sent Free post paid. 
BOND, MARTIN & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOND. MARTIN &CON/SPuINGVIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
‘A LADY OF REFINEMENT ‘and ABILITY, about 
to proceed to Europe for the purpose of com- 
pleting the education of her only daughter, would be 
glad to undertake the charge of other three young 
ladies with a similar object, to whom she would afford 
the watchful care of a mother. Unexceptionable 


referent Apply by letter to 
aa Dia @ ¢, P. O. Box 959, N. ¥. City. 
















You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Piauos for $2902 
We answer—Itcosts less tha: $300 

Piano’ sold 


ay lies at Factory price, and warrant 
y ° 5 Years. Send for illustrated cir 
cular, in which : to over SOO Bankers, Merchants, 
&e. isome of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
1a 44 States aud Territories, “Please state where you saw 

notice, 
U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Ye 


\i MALE OR FEMA) 
WORKING CLASS, Ssaveckeuarantecd! 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required; full instructions and Valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


> Recommended by physiciansand mothers. Re- 
M tains linen diaper, and is thoroughly water- 
Proof. 4 sizer cimallest, 4 largest" Sample. 
mailed, on receiptof Diaper Co., 
Geb dway, N.Y. Sold, aloby Stewart Claflin, 
. G. Norton, ani sta, Fancy an 
re Goods Stores, “Ark for EUREKA. Seestamn> 
of Eureka Patent Diaper Co. ino other. Agents wanted. 


MONEY 2222 RAPIDLY with Stencil and Ke 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, an 
full particulars FREE. S. M. Srenorn, Brattleboro, Vt. 















5 to $20 rer aazt Agente wanted! All classes of working peo- 
0 EY pie, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for usin thelr spare moments or all the time than at anything 

else, Particulars free, Address @. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 


$4954 MONTH! Horse and carriage furmshed. 
‘J Expenses paid. 





H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


12 BEA UTIFUL O11 CHROMOS mailed 
for 50cts.,by  C.S, RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
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Hanpen’s Macazinr, One Year. 
Haxver's Werxty, One Year, 
Hanven's Bazan, | One Year...... 
Harvenr’s Macazine, Harern’s Weekty, and Harprr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

‘An Extra Copy of either the Macazxr, Wrrxiy, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusonimens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

‘The Fostage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 90 cents a year, payable at the office 
Where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

‘Subscriptions may commence at any time, When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine beging 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Oftice Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruzns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 














Terms ror Apyrrtistxe tN Hanren's WEEKLY AND 
Harrrr’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 









Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
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FACETIZ. 

An enterprising Scotch- 
man left last week for 
Egypt, where he hopes to 
able. to arrange for a 
five years’ lease of the Pyr- 
amids, and then to charge 
for exhibiting them. 





sats Seem 

We owe this excelent 
conundrum to a clever 
contemporary : 

Why is the 16th of Mare 
an unlucky wedding-< 
—Because there is not a 
single happy marriage in 
Middlemarch 












Se 

A chap who in some 
mysterious manner had 
received a bid to a large 
and fashionable party was 
somewhat disconcerted on 
finding that he was not ac- 
quainted with a single per- 
son present—nor a double 
one either. Finally he per- 
ceived an elderly gentle- 
man of disconsolate mien 
looking over a photograph- 
ic album. Our hero made 
for this party of the second 
part, and said: 

“7 say, you and I don’t 
seem to’ know any body 
here. Let’s go home!” 

It was the head of the 
house 

A young yachtsman 
writes to ask what is the 
pro r season for pitching 
hia boat. Take it out the 
next rough day and manage 
it yourself; the wind 
soon pitch it over for you. 


—-— 

When is a dog like a 
fixed doctrine?—When it 
1s a dog-ma. 









—-——_ 
Don’r you Sea ?—An in- 
enious youth presented 
imself at a fancy dress 

pall in ordinary evening 

costume, but described 
himself 'as impersonating 

Ocean. On being asked 

how he represented Ocean, 

he explained that he had 

“ creeky” boots. 


Ir you CAN'T JOIN THE COMPANY WITH YOUR WIFE— 


Praying For Fine 
Weatuer.—A worthy and 
well-known Scotch clergy- 
man took a view of this 
matter entirely parochial. 
‘A deputation of his parish- 
joners having waited on 
him to ask him to read the 

rayers for fine weather, 
he replied that he did not 
see the need of it, as all of 
them had got in their wheat 
with the exception of Mr. 
—, and as he had only ten 
acres to sow, that was of 
little consequence, and so 
he would have the extra 
prayer to read for nothing. 
‘A Highland minister hay- 
ing been requested by his 
flock to pray for better 
weather, and being: at the 
same time warned to be 
cautious in presenting his 
petition, because the last 
time he prayed for better 
weather it. became worse, 
thus expressed himself: 
“An’ noo, Lord, I hae & 
petition to present, but I 
maun be unco wary 0’ the 
wordin’o’t. Ye ken, Lord, 
the kittle state the craps 
are in, Just send us a 
soughin’, southern, dreein’ 
breeze as ‘ill saye the str 
and winna harm the heed ; 
for if ye send a tearin’, 
reevin’ thunderin’ storm, 
as ye did the last time I 
prayed for gude weather, 
ye'll play the mischief wi’ 
the aits, and fairly spoil 


ba 
a —_—>——£—_ 
“Neyer again with you, 


Robin,” as the conv 
thief ‘said to his accom- 


plice. ° 


Arrre-ty Wornep.—A 
well-known pomologist 
was heard to assert the 
other day, apropos of our 
first parents, that they 
would have been a happy 
pear if it had not been for 
the medlar. 
























STHETIC WITH A VENGEANCE. 
ow you've got that stunning House of yours, you ought to be lool 
I was thinking of one of those Misses Gibson, don’t you know—’ 
She’ll make the best Wife in the World !” 

But the Short one seems to Harmonize better with the kind of Furniture I go in for—Buhi and Margueterie, don’t you know.” 





Tom. “T say, Old Man, n 
Ropotpuus. “Quite so. 
Let me recommend the 7ad one, Old Man. 


king out for a Wife!” 


Ropotruvs. “ Quite so. 


Ir FRIENDS CUT YOU ON ACCOUNT OF YouR CLOTHES— 





You CAN IMAGINE How HAPPY SHE IS. AND IF YOU ARE sig YOU HAVE A HoMg, AND A 





“Well, Doctor, how do you like Angelina’s Dress?” 


“What there is of it is admirable for our business, Ma’am—a splendid Contractor of Coughs and Colds,” 


“ITS AN ILL WIND,” 
ETC. 

Brown. ‘Hullo, Jones! 
What's the matter 2?” 

Jones (amateur tenor). 
“Oh, dreadful chronic in- 
flammation of the larynx! 
Lost my voice entirely!” 

Brown. “Dear me! you 
don’t mean that 2” 

Jones. “‘ Yes—been com- 
pelled to give up singing 
altogether 1? 

Brown (with alacrity). 
“By George, look here, 
old fellow! Come an 
dine with us to-night, and 
spend the evening.” 


pang ee 
What shell-bearing creat- 

ure resembles a circus 

horse ?—The taught-hoss. 


eee 

The following toast was 

ronounced at a firemen’s 

inner, and was received 

with gteat applause: “The 
ladies—their eyes kindle 
the only flame against 
which there is no insur- 
ance.” 

Where might you expect 
to find a cow’s pedigree ?— 
In a cattle-log. 

+ 

Why 1s ihe opera Géné- 
vieve de Brabant like a 
profitable ship?—Because 
it has a good run, and is 
Offenbach (often back). 


pcre 

Speculation is ‘unlimited 
in its scope, as the follow- 
ing bit of recent talk sug- 


gests: 

“Well, but you're not 
the boy I left my horse 
with.” 

“No, Sir, I just specki- 
lated, and bought ‘im off 
tother boy for six cents.” 

The young one had an 
older hand at finance. to 
deal with, as he thereupon 
handed the boy five cents. 
The youth was equal to the 
occasion, for he hung on 
to the horse out of re- 
regs till the proprietor 
could satisfy him that he 
was the rightful owner. 





You CAN SMILE AT SUCH CUTS, AS THEY BOW 
LOW TO YOUR RICHLY DRESSED WIFE. 





SOOTHES YOUR PAIN WITH ENDEARING WORDS ABOUT 
THE NECESSITY OF GETTING youR Lire INsURED 
AS SOON AS YOU GET WELL—IF you Do. 


PLEASURES OF HOPE. 

Giving sixpence to an 
organ-grinder, when you 
are hard at head-work, in 
the illusive hope of pur- 
chasing his silence, and 
then finding him repeating 
his call regularly at pre- 
cisely the'same hour, and 
playing with marked’ em- 
Bkeals close before your 

loor-step. 

Running errands for your 
aunt and petting her asth- 
matic pug-dog, in the hope 
that at her death you will 
be liberally rewarded, and 
discovering, after all, that 
she has lived on an an- 
nuity, and died very nearly 
penniless. 

parting off and puttin; 
off a call upon your coal 
merchant in the vain and 
feeble hope of prices com- 
ing down, and finding, in 
the end, that the greatest 
rise has happened exactly 
on the day when you are 
parang your last ‘seuttle- 
ful, and ‘are compelled to 
give an order. 

Hurrying home to din- 
ner with a splendidly fine 
appetite, which you can 
not avoid hoping will be 
worthily appeased, and, 
alas! discovering that the 
piece de résistance is cold 
mutton. 

Hailing a passing cab in 
the hope to catch your 
train, for which you are 
already late, and’ finding 
that the horse is an incor- 
rigible balker. 

—— 

What an ass the fellow 
must have been who made 
a donkey-engine and ex- 
pected to get horse-power 
out of it! ‘ 

a 

Lame verses should al- 
ways be bound in limp 
cloth, 





Vor. VL—No. 16.] 





THE PERSONNEL OF POETS. 


NY one who studies the faces of such poets 
as are to be seen must come to the conclu- 
sion that Lavater could not have been altogether 
wrong in his theories, for there is hardly one 
among the number about whose countenance 
some distinguishing trait of his profession is not 
to be found, whether it is owing to the outflash- 
ing of native genius or the habit of expression 
of that thought which dwells in the ideal. 
Tennyson’s face is as precisely the face of a 
poet as if a painter had divined it out of all the 
logical sequences of the facial lines that should 
follow the poetic fancies: tall, gaunt, ne: ight- 
ed, and deep-yoiced, yet the blowing hair and 
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the dreamy eye and the smile that is half a frown | tells his race as muc! 


are as much the transcript of a poem‘as any oth- 
er symbolical writing could be. Browning's face, 
also, is all that a poet’s should be painted : brill- 
iant it was in his youth as though it looked out 
of a star; now the dark hair is heavily tinged 
with the gray that it acquired under the constant 
anxiety concerning his wife’s health which he 
suffered in the early part of his married life. It 
is he whom Charlotte Cushman once described, 
with an upward rolling of the hands, as being 
like the perpetual bubble of a tossing fountain. 
Longfellow’s face, though age has quite sil- 
yered the hair and beard, and though is is both 
weaker and handsomer than those above men- 
tioned, has still the starry and distant gaze that 
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as, according to Borrew, 
the spark in the gypsy’s eye tells the zincali strein. 
James Russell Lowell's face, some ten years ago, 
was perhaps the most purely poetical of any 
then living; the blue eye had some of heayen’s 
fire in it, the yellow hair was parted over a white 
forehead, and the yellow beard beneath glowed 
as if every thread of it were alive with vitality. 
Aldrich’s face, on the other hand, is like moon- 
light to Lowell’s sunlight: a fair brow, with the 
fair curling hair parted over it, large light griy 
and delicate features, making a combina- 
tion of much beauty, and such as one might cal 
up with the thought of poetry. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's face has this samo 
inoon-lighted quality, which some one has likened 
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to the light of a lamp within an alabaster vase— 
a face not altogether attractive in the full view, 
but as beautiful as sculpture in the profile. Flor- 
ence Percy also is of the same fair-haired order, 
with the same poetic spark in the dark and long- 
lashed eye; and Norah Perry, charming singer 
of charming songs, has a face, set in its crown 
of perfectly golden hair, quite as tell-tale in its 
way. Celia Thaxter’s face, quite opposite in lines 
and tints from these, dark-eyed and clear, has 
something in its features and expression as har- 
monious as the sea ripplings that ran through 
her songs like refrains. Alice Cary’s, pale, 
dark-eyed, and dark-haired, was more strikingly 
illustrative still—a spiritual, saintly face that 
suffering made fit for an aureole; and Lucy 



















































































Fig. 1.—Intsu. Portin House Dress, 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 5.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIL, Figs. 27-36. 


Fig. 2.—Swiss' Must First Communton 
Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 4.] 


For pay and description see Supplement, 


0, XIIL, Figs, 37-41. 


Fig. 3.—PovLt DE 
Sore ConrimMation 
Dress. 

For description see Supplement. 


XUL, Figs. 87~: 


Fics. 1-5.—CONFIRMATION, FIRST COMMUNION, AND HOUSE DRESSES. 


Fig. 4.—Swiss Musiin First. COMMUNION 
Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. X 41, 


Fig. 5.—Inisu Porrin House Dress. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIL, Figs, 27-36, 
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Larcom’s has that same harmonious combina- 
tion—a handsome face, that lights up in dimples 
when it smiles, and that seems to display a large 
and luxuriant nature, with a large and generous 
heart. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, though usually classed 
among the philosophers, has much more right 
among the poets, and could claim his place by 
reason of his face with any of the rest: a strange, 
large-boned face it is, that at first glance you 
would pronounce the very picture of the typical 
Yankee, but at the second glance you see the 
Greek grafted on it, and both the head and face 
become ideal. 

Whittier in his youth is said to have had a 
surprising beauty of face; but now, though the 
tall form stoops a little and the sparse hair and 
the beard are iron gray, the eye is left to speak 
for the poet—an eye that speaks as if the mes- 
senger of heaven, instead of touching his lips 
with the live coal of inspiration, had kindled the 
great black eyes themselves, 

Nathariel Hawthorne's face, however, though 
he was not technically a poet, was as expressive 
of his genius as any face we ever saw; and after 
his hair became gray those large and deep olive 
brown eyes looked out on you as if a heayen full 
of sad autumnal sunshine were glowing behind 
them. Again, there is Walt Whitman’s face, 
exceedingly characteristic in its own way: the 
pale blue eye beams over a ruddy freshness of 
countenance, which is prematurely set in silver, 
and young as the face is, it overflows with a sort 
of patriarchal wisdom and a real genius. Will- 
iam Morris is another poet with whom the ac- 
tion of a heated brain has too early sprinkled 
the hair—immense masses there are of it on an 
immense head; for the rest, there are fine bold 
features and an eagle eye: the face of the forger 
of a ringing metal of music rather than the 
dreamer of the sweet and sleepy strains of the 
Earthly Paradise. 

A face very satisfactory to the theory that the 
nature betrays itself therethrough is Algernon 
Swinburne’s. ‘The upper part of it is as noble 
and grand and white as the ideal of a great 
poet; the lower part small and weak, and per- 
haps sensual, ‘To see the upper part alone, 
you would easily recognize in him the author of 
the magnificent chorus of spring in the Atalanta; 
to see the lower part, you might be sure those 
lips would sing the song of the leper in Laus 

eneris, 
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& Wiru the next Number of Har- 


PER’s WEEKLY will be sent out gratui- | 


tously a splendid pictorial and literary 
EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing two finely illustrated stories, 
and a very choice variety of interesting 
miscellaneous reading matter. 





WG A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant Spring Redingote Walking Suit will be pub- 
lished with our next Number. For a Complete 
List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Adver- 
tisement in previous Numbers. 

UG Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an extra-sized Pattern-Sheet, wn. full-sized 
patterns of a large number of Spring and Sum- 
mer Mantles, Sacques, Dolmans, Water-Proofs, 
and other Wrappings for Ladies and Children ; 
House and Street Suits, Wrappers, Fichus, Fack- 
ets, Vests, etc., together with choice literary and 
artistic attractions, 








A SOCIAL CUSTOM. 


ERTAIN social customs there are exist- 
ing among us, and among most other of 
the peoples with whom we walk abreast, 
that exist, too, not so much from our own 
preference for them as from the fact that 
they are customs pre-established and of long 
vogue, and which, whether we like them or 
dislike them, probably will continue to exist 
for ages yet to come. 

We do not speak of them to-condemn 
them, but simply to follow the lead of their 
suggestions, and because we believe in the 
old apostolic direction to do all things de- 
cently and in order. When, then, we find 
ourselves guests at the full afternoon recep- 
tions of women of fashion, what is the feat- 
ure of these receptions that is forced most 
strongly on our attention? 

In whatever city the receptions are held, 
we are likely to be in superb rooms, often in 
historic ones. There are pictures around us 
on all sides, pictures and bronzes and mar- 
bles, into which artists have wrought their 
lives and their souls, and there are smaller 
objets de vertu, sometimes the very spoil of 
palaces: but is it concerning them we talk, 
around them that we linger? No, indeed; 
we ignore them; they do not exist for us; 
perhaps insensibly they add to our comfort 
with the recognition of luxury and ease they 
bring, but otherwise we do not see them; 
we talk, instead, a platitude of the weather, 
We pass a compliment of the season, and we 
betake ourselves, with all the grace we may, 
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to the dining-room. Mr. TYNDALL may be 
building up a science among us, Mr. FroupE 
may be dazzling the truth out of the eyes of 
a continent, Mr, PHiLLrps may be excoriating 
My. Froupr, emperors may be dying, king- 
doms falling, and republics rising ; but if we 
made our conversation of such themes we 
should be stared at with open eyes and an- 
swered with silence; and so we say our 
trivial say and hasten to the dining-room, 
where we excuse our appetites by reference 
to the laborious duties of the day, and com- 
mence to feast ourselves as if we had had 
nothing to eat since yesterday, and expected 
to have nothing more till to-morrow. But 
the truth is, we breakfasted at ten; we 
lunched, before we came out, at two; it is 
now between four and five in the afternoon, 
and we dine between six and seven; and yet 
our plates are being rapidly changed for 
chicken-salad, or for crustless sandwiches 
cut into fantastic forms of hearts and lyres, 
for croquéttes or crabs, for terrapin or oys- 
tevs; aud we begin with sherry and end 
with rum punch, and go to the next house 
and repeat it all or in part. And mean- 
while we are rolling under our tongues mor- 
sels as much to our taste apparently as any 
sweetmeat of them all—spicy tidbits of 
scandal—and are considering ourselves vir- 
tuously magnanimous because we praise the 
Parisian dress across the room which is so 
much richer than our own. 

The great end of a certain sort of fashion- 
able life appears to be what is termed “ call- 
ing,” and the great end of calling appears to 
be eating. Eating only? Eating and drink- 
ing! I is not long since very fashionable 
ladies in a neighboring city rebelled in a 
body against the use of chocolate at the aft- 
cfnoon veceptions; and the delicious Spanish 
drink, sweet and spiced and foaming, full of 
itz rie 1 Southern ociations, Castile and 
Tlesies and the Havana distilled in every 
cup of it, had to be banished from the polite 
reception, or was only countenanced when 
seen ia company with wines and liqueurs. 
More lately a highly seasoned tea of beef 
stock has been introduced from European 
society, and has found so much favor as to 
be able io establish itself and maintain its 
ground, being both strengthening and stim- 
ulating, and, while it is a novelty and is 
fresh from ti.2 sanction of rea] courts, being 
allowed companionship with the aristocratic 
draughts whose vinous parentage dates back 
a couple of thousand years. 

Elderly ladies, who might reasonably re- 
fresh themselves with the punches, often 
enough are contented with this pleasant 
bouillon; and it is the younger ladies, who 
have danced ali the night before, who now 
fly for comfort to these sweet ind fiery con- 
coctions that their elders pass by; and 
nothing can surpass the loud contemptuous- 
ness with which these young ladies will 
speak of what they classify as a lemonade- 
party. If it were a poison-party they could 
give it no severer notice: in fact, they pre- 
fer a poison-party. They have been fed on 
strong meats till they despise the simple 
claret punch as they do lemonade, and they 
demand something that shall send a bubble 
through their veins. It can not be absinthe 
yet, because they are too near their child- 
hood to have lost a relish for the sweet, or to 
have acquired one for the bitter: and so into 
the bowl where lemon and strawberries and 
pine-apple are floating in a mixture of Ver- 
zenay or Roederer and Hyson tea, the whole 
well saturated with sugar and old French 
brandy, or where Jamaica and Otard and 
Bourbon have mingled their fires—into such 
@ mixture these little creatures, who last 
year just began to see the world, dip their 
ladles and come again. 

They have just begun to sce the world; 
and under these circumstances they must 
see it and get through with it pretty quickly. 
When a young lady has called at half a doz- 
en of such receptions, and at every one has 
tasted and tasted again some delicious sort 
of indigestion served on majolica ware, too 
tired with dancing and excitement to have 
relish for any less attractive food, and has 
spurred her stomach to the task at each of 
the half dozen houses by a glass of these 
potent cordials; has dined, perhaps with 
wines too—in what condition is she for the 
night’s German; how likely to hold herself 
with the proper restraint and decorum; 
how likely to dance like a Menad; how 
well able to maintain modesty and maiden- 
liness, and the charm of her freshness and 
sweetness! 

And after a season of such eating and 
drinking, to what a state must we fancy our 
young lady’s nervous system reduced! The 
dancing may have been out of the way only 
so far as it was in excess; the late hours, 
balanced by the morning’s beauty-sleep, may 
have been only relatively injurious; but the 
nerves, fagged out in a perpetual strain, like 
tired nags on an endless ascent, aggravated, 
furthermore, by the cruel indigestion of the 
majolica wares, and then stimulated to des- 
peration by delicious poison, these airy and 








the world so long as you treat them well, 
but the worst tyrants when your own folly 
obliges them in self-defense to take things 
into their own hands—have gotten her by 
the head, have thrown her prostrate in slow 
fevers and shrieking hysterics, till haggard 
and livid and trembling, no longer with any 
inviting bloom of the peach on her fruity 
flesh, no longer with any sparkle in her eyes, 
but a prey to a thousand petty torments, a 
burden to her own soul,.and ready for apo- 
plexy or paralysis, or for a worse fate than 
either of the two. For it requires no vio- 
lent stretch of the fancy to see what winter 
after winter of this may bring about—to see 
the desperate stimulant become an hourly 
need—to see the career that began so bright- 
ly, with the flutter of gauze and of hearts, 
the dazzle of jewels and of eyes, with music 
and dancing and blushes and bloom, end in 
delirium and the grave! 








HOW TO UTILIZE BROKEN 
VICTUALS. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


IHE best piece of beef to boil is from the 
round ; it is more economical than either 
the chuck, neck, or flank pieces. 

Warm water is turned over the meat, so as 
to wash it well; then it is tightly tied with 
twine (skewers do not answer the purpose) 
and put in the soup-kettle, with salt, at the 
first boiling of the water. A little over a 
quart of water is allowed for a pounu or 
meat. It is then boiled gently for five hours, 
Some time after the meat is in, the scum that 
gathers on the surface is carefully skimmed 
off, and the liquid is seasoned the same as 
broth, of which we have spoken in a pre- 
ceding number. When done, the meat is 
placed on a dish, and the twine removed. 
The meat is served surrounded with a purée 
of vegetables—any kind to suit the taste. 

It may also be served with fried potatoes, 
or with a piquante or tomato sauce. 

A round piece or rib piece is cooked in the 
same manner. The larger the piece the bet- 
ter for boiling as well as roasting. If the 
piece be small, all the juice and part of the 
flavor escapes. 

The liquid in which the meat has been 
boiled is an excellent broth for soup, sauce, 
or gravy. If it should not be found rich 
enough, it may be used the next day instead 
of water to make broth, as explained in a 
preceding number. 

Tn order to enable small families to buy 
large pieces without wasting any, or with- 
out being obliged to make several meals off 
the same piece, we will explain how to pre- 
pare cold beef—we mean what is left from 
the dinner—from a roasted as well as a boil- 
ed piece, and for either breakfast, lunch, or 
dinner. 

In Salad.—After trimming the fat and re- 
moving the bones, the cold meat is cut in 
square slices of about two inches in size and 
one-sixth of an inch thick. It should be cut 
as much as possible across the grain of the 
meat. The slices are arranged on the dish 
in the following or any other way, according 
to taste or fancy: a slice is placed in the 
middle of the dish, then other slices are 
placed around it, forming either a round or 
an oval figure, according to the shape of the 
dish, one overlapping another, and so on un- 
til the dish is entirely covered. The meat 
is then covered with parsley chopped fine, 
the following sauce is spread over the whole, 
and an excellent dish is ready to serve. 

Sauce.—Beat well together in a bowl two 
or three table-spoonfuls (more or less, ac- 
cording to the quantity of meat) of. oil, about 
half as much of vinegar, salt, pepper, and 
mustard to suit the taste, and use. 

Stewed.—The bottom of an earthen dish 
that stands fire is buttered inside, a layer of 
the slices of cold beef is placed in it; then 
parsley and pickled cucumbers are chopped 
together, and some of them are spread over 
the slices, with salt and pepper. The proc- 
ess is repeated two, three, or four times, ac- 
cording to the quantity of beef. A littie 
broth and butter are added, the dish is set 
on a rather slow fire for about half an hour, 
and it is ready to be served. It may also be 
dusted with bread-crumbs, and put in the 
oven for ten minutes when ready as above, 
adding a little more broth in case it gets dry. 

Hash.—Instead of slicing the meat, chop it, 
and knead it with baked potatoes, raw eggs, 
chopped parsley, salt and pepper. A pinch 
of grated nutmeg may be added, if liked. 
Work it then into small balls about an inch 
in diameter, roll these in bread-crumbs, fry 
them slightly with a little butter, and serve 
with piquante sauce. If liked, raw onions 
may be chopped yery fine and mixed with 
the rest. 

With Onions.—The slices of cold beef are 
put in an earthen dish. Sliced onions are 
fried with butter until of a golden color; 
then they are dusted with flour, and stirred 
for a minute or two in the frying-pan; enough 
water is added to a little more than cover the 








invisible wretches—the best friends of all‘ bottom of the pan ; it is simmered until the 








onions are thoroughly cooked, when they 
are mashed through a colander, spread over 
the slices of beef, with salt, pepper, vinegar, 
and mustard mixed together, put in the 
oven to warm thoroughly, and served. 

With Potatoes, ete-—Proportions: to a pound 
of beef add two ounces of salt pork, cut in 
dice; four middling-sized potatoes, each cut 
in four pieces; salt and pepper ; also the fol- 
lowing seasonings, tied in a linen rag: a bay 
leaf, two cloves, three sprigs of parsley, and 
one of thyme. Place the whole in a sauce- 
pan, with cold water enough to half cover it, 
set it on the fire, and let it simmer gently 
until the potatoes are cooked. Then add the 
beef, sliced or cut in dice, give one boil, take 
off the rag of seasonings, and it is ready. 

Broiled.—When the meat is trimmed as 
above, cut it in slices about half an inch 
thick, rub both sides slightly with butter, 
salt and pepper both sides also, and broil. 
It is done in less than a minute’s time, the 
meat being already cooked. Place it on a 
warm dish, spread butter, chopped parsley, 
and a few drops of vinegar all over it, and 
serve quickly. When broiled as above the 
slices of meat may be served on a purée of 
pease, beans, Limas, lentils, or potatoes. 

Piquante Sauce.—When the flour is cooked 
as explained in a preceding number, add 
about a pint of water or broth, a table- 
spoonful of chopped onions or shallots, half 
a gill of vinegar, three stalks of parsley 
chopped, salt, pepper, a tea-spoonful of 
chopped pickled cucumber, and the follow- 
ing, tied in a linen rag—a bay leaf, a clove, 
anda stalk of thyme. Boil gently until the 
whole is well cooked. If this reduces it 
too much, add a little warm water or broth. 
Mustard may also be added, if liked, but only 
when off the fire. Slices of cold beef may 
merely be warmed in piquante sauce, and 
served. The pungency of the onion or shal- 
lot, as well as that of garlics, evaporates in 
cooking. Many deprive themselves of a most 
excellent and healthful condiment through 
mere prejudice. If a sauce tastes of onion it 
is because the onions have not been cooked 
enough, Such a sauce as the above is very 
inferior without onions or shallots, as are 
many others of which we shall speak in fu- 
ture. The pungent taste of the above spices 
can not be retained in cooking them, even 
if it were attempted; it is volatile, and the 
more or longer it is heated, the more it evap- 
orates. ‘ 

What is left of stewed beef is merely warm- 
edover. If found rather dry, a little broth 
or piquante sauce, or both, may be added, 
according to taste. 

Fat.—Many buy inferior meat on account 
of the waste of the fat that is always found in 
good meat. When the fat is wasted it is the 
fault of the cook, who does not know how to 
use it. Some cooks know how to use it, but 
will not take the trouble to melt it when the 
mistress allows as much lard and butter as 
is asked for. The fat skimmed off the broth 
or boiled meat, and that coming from the 
trimming of raw or cold beef, is much supe- 
rior to lard to fry with. Lard flies all over; 
beef fat never does when properly melted. 
To melt beef fat or suet, cut it in small 
pieces, and set on a rather slow fire, in an 
iron pan. As soon as it begins to melt, skim 
the melted part off with a ladle, and turn it 
into a. stone jar, which you cover when cold. 
Put it; away in a cool, dry, and dark place. 
We contend that a careful cook never needs 
lard for frying purposes, but always has 
more fat than is necessary out of boiling or 
roasting pieces. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
: SPRING BONNETS. 


HE Rabagas, with rim turned up all around 

in sailor fashion, will be the popular bonnet 

of the season. At exclusive milliners’ something 
newer is offered in the Hortense bonnets and 
Spanish gypsies, with coronet rims turned up high 
in front and receding narrower on the sides, Il- 
lustrations of these were given in last week’s Ba- 
zar, These shapely bonnets fit comfortably over 
the high coiffure, and are worn half-way back on 
the head, but should not be tilted high enough to 
give that peaked, perched-up appearance which 
spoils so many of the now bonnets. The choice 
for dressy bonnets lies between sewed chip and 
straws, or else black net bonnets. The trimmings 
for chip and straw are folds of turquoise silk 
around the crown, with soft loops on the left 
side, from which spring ostrich tips and a cluster 
(not a spray) of flowers. Two long ends of rib- 
bon without loops hang low behind, and the 
strings to be tied under the chin are of ribbon. 
The coronet is smoothly covered with silk, or 
perhaps velvet piped with silk, and has a soft puff 
or roll of silk, just above the forehead, prettily 
draped with black lace. Most bonnets have 
more than one color in the trimming.. The new 
limon, brighter buff than écru, is associated with 
olive, réséda, sky blue, leaf brown, cerise, and 
maroon-red with very pretty effect. A bonnet 
in perfect taste is a chip Hortense, the brim 
faced with leaf brown velvet, a puff beneath, and 
a cord of pale limon silk aboye ; brown turquoise 
folds cross the crown, a cluster of limon dahlias 
with velvety brown centres is on the side, pale 
limon ostrich tips and an aigrette of dark cock’s 
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plumes are on the back. Two long straight 
streamers of ribbon are pendent behind, and sim- 
ilar streamers form strings. A similar bonnet 
has red-maroon turquoise, and limon dahlias with 
maroon centres. Around the crown is simply @ 
scarf of silk laid in four folds, with short slant- 
ing ends edged with black lace. Price $40. 
For a rosy young face is a chip bonnet with 
black silk-faced brim, with a pink rose-bud clus- 
ter; around the crown are folds of pale blue tur- 
quoise, some blue ostrich tips, and a bunch of 
variegated roses. No strings. Another is a chip 
Rabagas with upturned brim covered smoothly 
with velvet; olive brown ribbon is passed around 
the crown, tea-rose buds and grapes with em- 
browned leaves are on the sides, lace streamers 
and two ribbon ends more than a yard long are 
behind. Price $40. 

‘The black net bonnets are of plain Brussels 
net, dotted net, or else seeded with jet, as fancy 
dictates. The net is laid smoothly on the frame, 
the brim is covered with turquoise silk, or else 
yelvet, and the trimmings are laid on precisely 
as on straw bonnets, though more border lace is 
used for edging tulle or net streamers than ap- 
pears on straw. ‘The jet ornaments are almost 
as light and fine as lace, and the flowers are 
Boston bouquets, long-stemmed pink roses with 
heliotropes, or tea-roses with violets, that look as 
if freshly cut and loosely tied together. Some 
stately Spanish gypsies show only black in front, 
pretty mixtures of jet and net, while low down 
behind is a variegated cluster of roses, crimson, 
pink, and yellow. A Hortense from Virot’s, 
showing another favorite fancy of black with a 
color, has a black net crown as smooth end plain 
as if made of straw, while the brim is covered 
with pale blue turquoise, and has a thick roll of 
the silk on the forehead ; black turquoise, show- 
ing a blue lining, is folded around the crown, 
and has upturned loops on the left side, from 
which spring two blue ostrich tips. ‘Two stream- 
ers of net, edged with fine thread lace, are ar- 
ranged in Spanish fashion behind. No strings. 
Price $60. 

VEILS. 

New veils are of thread net, with thick dots 
wrought at intervals, ‘The shape is scarf-like, 
smooth over the face, pointed far below the chin, 
and with very long tabs that form drapery be- 
hind. In real net, with appliqué Chantilly bor- 
ders, they cost 18. Spanish blonde is so cheap- 
ly imitated that it is losing favor. Square hand- 
kerchief veils are objected to by leading milliners 
because they crush fine feathers and flowers. 
They are still worn, however, in polka-dotted 
net with Spanish lace border, are fastened very 
low behind with a jet or silver pin, and do good 
service in the way of covering bonnets that have 
lost their freshness. 


MOURNING BONNETS. 


Mourning bonnets are of the shapes just de- 
scribed, covered with folds of English crape and 
dull lustreless tarquoise silk. ‘There is a fancy 
just now for wearing tulle veils over the face, 
while the long crape veil is gathered into a small 
space directly behind, and hangs pendent like 
an immense streamer. When crape veils are 
worn over the face one end is gathered around 
the bonnet, and the sides are caught together be- 
hind by a jet pin, making the veil hang smooth 
and close to the sides and face. 


CARRIAGE COSTUMES. 


A perfectly appointed salon filled with French 
dresses is the last noteworthy display. The 
dresses are carriage costumes of faille in two ex- 
treme shades of one color, or else in combina- 
tions and contrasting hues that are now admired, 
but would have seemed andacious once. As a 
rule, the lower part of these costumes is the 
lightest shade. The skirts train slightly, and 
ave oftenesttrimmed with the new “‘train flounce” 
that deepens as it curves backward on the train. 
The over-skirts are partly deep aprons and part- 
ly sashes; sometimes they are merely a volumi- 
nous sash made of a width of silk draped half- 
way down the skirt, the edges finished with elab- 
orate fringe tied in the silk, ‘Ihe bodices are 
exquisite basques of very simple shape, finished 
with fringe in front and plain behind, showing 
facings and sash ends of another shade. ‘The 
close coat sleeves have plain revers cuffs, with a 
pleating falling over the hand. 

To particularize: ‘lake a dress of Nile and 
myrtle green faille, Around the foot of the 
light Nile skirt is a deep circular ** train flounce,” 
headed by a puff its own width and a myrtle 
ruffle: this wide ruffle and puff are repeated 
above on the back breadths, trimming them al- 
most to the waist. In front is a long apron of 
myrtle, richly fringed, curving short up the sides, 
and behind is a carelessly disposed scarf-sash, 
made of « width of the silk, held by dead-gold 
buckles. Dark green basque with light revers, 
fringe in front. light facings behind, and light 
sleeves. ‘This suit is tastefully copied in black 
silk. A second dress of Napoleon blue and pale- 
sky color had diagonal stripes vormiag the front 
of the lower skirt, train of light: blue. dark blue 
fringed apron, and a d. sash .i2d low on the 
train, ‘Ihe basque had a vest of diz 2nal stripes. 
Price $400. A dress in contrasts is of mi dor 
(golden brown), without upper skirt, but ui: 
far below the hips by a sash of pale r 
the whole width of the silk laid in 
knotted low on the left, with a gilt buckle in tur 
strap. A costume in quiet taste is a skirt of 
pale creamy Ophelia silk, with an olive scarf 
draped to show a light lining. A black silk cos- 
tume has revers of moiré on the side, and inser- 
tions of yak lace in the over-skirt and basque. 
A very showy suit had Worth’s fancy for com- 
bining pale blue with olive and the yellow-green 
serpent-color. 

























WHITE DRESSES, 
Furnishing houses are making up white organ- 





dies and Swiss muslins for confirmation dresses, 
and whole sets in uniform for graduating classes. 
As these are for young girls, something of sim- 
plicity is attempted. ‘The lower skirt is “demi” 
—a dress-maker’s technicality for just touching 
the ground—and is finished by a deep hem head- 
ed bya wide puff and standing Valenciennes lace; 
the simple round upper skirt is similarly border- 
ed with hem, puff, and lace, and is draped by a 
side sash of white watered ribbon; the French 
waist has a puff on the front and neck, with lace 
frill standing very high ; close coat sleeves with 
two puffs and lace at the wrists. In the Episco- 
palian service 1 veil is not used; for the first 
communion in Catholic churches the veil is of 
tulle or organdy, caught above the forehead by 
a wreath or ribbon ‘oops, and falling close on 
the sides and back. Swiss muslin dresses, with 
tucked bands and ruffles without lace, cost from 
$25 to $35. For ‘‘sweet girl graduates” are 
pretty dresses of fine French organdy, with the 
waist and coat sleeves entirely formed of length- 
wise puffs and Valenciennes insertion ; the short 
apron is altogether puffs, and the lower skirt has 
flounces with puffed heading. ‘These cost from 
$40 to $125. A less expensive graduating 
dress is of embroidered muslin (machine-work), 
skirt with a kilted flounce, and an over-skirt and 
French waist of puffs separated by Hamburg 
insertion: price $33. White cambric morning 
suits, with a polonaise and skirt trimmed with a 
Hamburg flounce, are $35. Watteau wrappers 
of fine cross-barred muslin, with deep Spanish 
flounce finished by three ruffles, are $18 50. 


BATISTES AND PERCALES, 


Camel’s-hair batiste is a novelty, showing the 
transparent écru surface inwoven with camel’s- 
hair stripes and raised wool figures, palm leaves, 
bull’s-eyes, and bars, in brown or black, like tuft- 
ed needle-work; this promises to be acceptéd 
as polonaises over plain batistes or else silk 
skirts: prices range from $1 25 to $1 75 a yard. 
Another stylish caprice is stripes like white 
Turkish toweling or dark batiste : price $2. All- 
white rough Turkish batiste is a Parisian fabric 
difficult to find here. Lace-striped batistes, to 
be worn over a plain skirt with striped flounces, 
cost from 50 cents to $1. Plain batistes come 
in suit patterns of twenty yards, put up in a box, 
at $1 25 a yard; flimsy imitation batistes are 25 
cents a yard. Real batistes are seven-eighths 
of a yard wide. Imported ready-made polo- 
naises of batiste, trimmed with machine embroid- 
ery and fringe, are sold for $23. 

‘The novelties in percales are morning and 
breakfast sailor suits of deep solid blue with 
white border. - ‘These have a box-pleated blouse, 
with the white border down on each pleat and 
around the sailor collar ; lengthwise white stripes 
on the apron over-skirt, and two kilted flounces 
on the lower skirt bordered with white. Price 
$20. Pleated blouse-waists to wear with black 
silk or alpaca skirts are made of dark blue per- 
cale with white polka dots, ‘The designs are 
precisely like the waists worn last year, with 
shirt sleeves, and standing English collar turned 
over in front. Price $275. Percales and cam- 
brics in striped chintz patterns are made up in 
breakfast dresses with pleated blouse, round 
over-skirt, and demi-skirt with a flounce and two 
bias bands, and sold for $15. Plain cambric 
wrappers, white with bold stripe of color, or else 
blue, gray, or mottled grounds with white stripe, 
are $5; calico wrappers of the same pattern 
are $3 50. 





FOULARD SUITS. 


Foulard suits of the stylish deep blue and 
olive grounds with white spots are exhibited at 
the furnishing houses. Made with a jockey 
basque, ruffed skirt, and over-skirt, they are 
$85; with polonaise and single skirt, $75. A 
suit of olive brown had plain brown silk kilting 
covering the front breadth, and polka - dotted 
foulard flounces behind, a foulard apron, and a 
basque of foulard with yest and cuffs of plain 
olive silk: price $125. 


FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


‘The prettiest dresses for little girls are sailor 
suits of white repped piqué with blue Chambéry 
sailor collar, cutis, pockets, and bias bands 
around the skirt. ‘The cut paper pattern for 
these dresses is given with the Girl’s Wardrobe, 
illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. VI. The new 
Normandy caps, so simple that any mother can 
make them, are worn by girls from two to eight 
years old. ‘hey have a plain high-pointed 
crown of swiss muslin over blue or pink silk, a 
lace ruffle around the face, and a baud of ribbon 
around the crown, tied in front in a jaunty bow 
with ends turned upward. ‘The short hair falls 
in a Shetland pony fringe on the forehead. Lit- 
tle Gabrielle slips of buff linen, trimmed with 
rows of white piqué braid, are sold at the fur- 
nishing houses for $1 each. ‘Lev ire for chil- 
dren one, two, or three years old, eituer boys or 
girls, and will answer for dresses or aprons. 
Newer Gabrielles have a basque set vu the side 
and back, leaving the front piece plain, 








VARIETIES, 


New sashes and neck-ties to match are made 
f square-meshed thin armure silk, with an 2m- 
bossed figure in the pointed ends, and a most 
claborate tassel fringe below. For other sashes 
there are watered ribbons of solid color, seven 
inches wide, in black and all the new shades ; 
also white watered stripes with a color on each 
side. ‘Uhere ate aew combinations of Roman 
eolors that form beautiful stripes, Bayadere 
stripes and the Marseillaise with a single color 
and white are in horizontal bars, 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Pace; and Messrs. A. T. Srewarr & Co.; 
Aknoip, ConsTasLe, & Co.; Lorp & Tax- 
Lor; and Euricu. 















PERSONAL. 


GiskE, the daughter of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, soon to be married to Prince Leopoip of 
Bavaria, is seventeen, tall, slight, and has the 
haughty expression of her mother. The prince 
is ten years older. She has fine musical talent 
and a good voice. He is a superior fiddler. 
From her mother, the beautiful but capricious 
Empress ELIZABETH, she has inherited a taste 
for horsemanship, in which accomplishment she 
is said to be second to no one in the empire or 
out of it. 

—A remarkable woman has recently died in 
Damascus—the wife of the camel-driver Sheik 
AxspvuL. He washer ninth husband. Thirty odd 
years ago she was known throughout Europe as 
the wife of Lord ELLenzorovuex, from whom 
she eloped with Prince ScHWARZENBERG, and 
went to Italy, where, in the course of time, she 
was married six times in succession. During a 
journey from Beyrout to Damascus she got 
pleased with the camel-driver Sheik ABDUL, 
and selected him for her ninth husband. She 
was married to him after the Arab fashion, and 
accompanied him for a whole year on his jour- 
neys between Beyrout and Babylon, faithfully 
fulfilling her duties. She even milked the cam- 
els. hen she had grown tired of the nomad 
life she built for herself a charming palace at 
Damascus, where her latest husband, whenever 
he came to Damascus, found hospitality forsome 
days. In 1855 or 1856 she won the lawsuit against 
her first husband, and with it a colossal fortune 
in England, which now goes to her relatives, as 
she had no children. 

—Among the titled tax-payers of Baltimore 
are the Marchioness of Wellesley, the Duchess 
of Leeds, Lady Starrorp, Lady Emity M‘Tay- 
ISH, and Madame Bonaparte PATTERSON. 

—An English journal says: “Those who were 
at Chiselhurst on the occasion of the lying in 
state of the Emperor NapoLeon must have no- 
ticed a very tall, broad-shouldered man, who, in 
evening dress, with a fur cape over his shoul- 
ders, was unceasingly smoking cigarettes. This 
was M. PauL pE CassaGNac, the celebrated 
fighting editor of the Pays, who has slain eight- 
een men by his small-sword practice in duels 
and who was one of the most vigorous support. 
ers, by pen and sword, of the BoNAPaRTE régime, 
He is now suffering slightly from rheumatism, 
but when his fit is over he has to undergo a duel 
with M. Mano, the fighting editor of the Gaulois, 
also an expert swordsman and duclist.”’ 

—The late ex-Emperor of France bequeathed 
all his property to nis wife. His will has just 
been proved, and the estate ve.ued at $600,000. 

—A “field-night” in the House of Commons 
brings to the Chamber the notable men of the 
time. On a recent occasion, drawn thither by 
the magic of Mr. Gua )3ToNE’s eloquence, were: 
Earl GRANVILLE, alwuys a delightful listener; 
he is so polite a man that his very attitude pays 

ou a compliment; he has a way of throwing 
iis arms over the front rail, and resting his chin 
upon the top, which is really a flattering sight 
to the gentleman who is speaking. Bishop W1z- 
BERFORCE—the “‘saponaccous”’ prelateso known 
to fame—sits between the earl and the Duke 
of Argyll; the bishop has lost some of that 
smoothness of face which we associate with him; 
either age or care has given him a sterner look. 
The Duke of Argyll, with his bright red hair 
earefully brushed from his forehead, is still the 
“intellectual” young man of the Mechanics’ 
Institute; he is in evening dress, and wears a 
huge white neck-tie—so large a one that it catch- 
es your attention. Prince Cristian, who is 
on the duke’s right hand, is a nonentity in En- 
eieh affairs; he married one of the Queen’s 

laughters, and lives in England, but he rarely 
quits the family circle. Behind the gallery in 
which these distinguished visitors are sitting 
are long rows of strangers, of Milesian origin— 
the Irish bishop and priest being conspicuous 
among them, ‘The side galleries are occupied 
by members, and no bench below is unfilled. 

—And now Mr. Tom Hoop thinks of coming 
to the U.8. to lecture, his editorial duties on 
Fun being undertaken by Mr. Ross, editor of 
Judy. The latter gentleman is one of the risin, 
comic writers of London, the author of several 
plays: and one or two good novels, illustrated 

y himself. 

—VicTor EMANvEL keeps up the old family 

traditions and frugal habits of bis ancestors in 
eating, drinking, and sleeping. Every Sunday 
morning he attends an early mass at the Villa 
Ludovici Chapel. At four o'clock in summer 
and five o’clock in winter the king rises, A 
visit to the royal stables is one of his earliest 
and favorite Occupations. If disposed for a 
day’s shooting he is out by daybreak; but if 
business requires his presence at home he break- 
fasts at seven, and is ready for his ministers by 
eight, so as to finish councils and audiences by 
noon, when his Majesty dines, allowing himself 
an hour’s repose after the mid-day meal. A 
drive in the afternoon and an occasional visit 
to the opera or Cinisella’s Circus conclude the 
day. 
Bn historical person has just deceased at 
Glasgow, Miss ANN WALLACE, at the age of one 
hundred and three. She was a lineal descend- 
ant of that W. W. with whom so many Scotch- 
men “bled.’? Her brother, Sir J. MAXwELL 
WaALLace, was chosen to lay the foundation- 
stone of the Wallace Monument in the Abbey 
Craig, Stirling. He died at eighty-four. 

—What a “personal” of Miuton is given by 
Tarne: “ Mixon lived in a small house in Lon- 
don, or in the country, in Buckinghamshire. Of 
ail consolations work is the most fortifying and 
the most healthy, because it solaces a man, not 
by bringing him ease, but by requiring efforts. 
Every morning he had a chapter in the Bible 
read to him in Hebrew, and remained for some 
time in silence, grave, in order to meditate on 
what he had heard. He never went to a place 
of worship. Independent in religion as in all 
else, h2 was sufficient to himself. He studied 
till mid-day; then, after an hour’s,exercise, he 
played ‘ae organ or bass-violin, Then he re- 
sumed his studies till six, and in the evening 
enjoyed the society of his friends. When any 
one came to visit him he was usually found in a 
room hung with old green hangings, seated in 
an arm-chair, and dressed quietly in black. He 
had peer very beautiful in his youth, and his 
English cheeks, once delicate as a young girl’s, 
retained their color almost to the end. Few 
men have donesuch honor to their kind. Amidst 
so many trials & serivener caused him to lose 
$10,000; at t! estoration he was refused pay- 
ment of $10,06) due from the Excise Office; his 
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house was burned in the great fire; when he 
died he only left $7500, including the produce 
of his library], a pure and lofty joy, altogether 
worthy of him, had been granted to him: the 
poet, buried under the Puritan, had reappeared, 
more sublime than ever, to give to Chvistianity 
its second Homer.” 

—Essep Paswa, the new Grand Vizier of 
Turkey, is one of the youngest meu who has 
ever filled that office, being only thirty-four. 
He was born at Scio, and came very young to 
Constantinople. For some months he was di- 
rector of the Ottoman School of Paris; then he 
was sent on a military commission to Vienna; 
and after the war of 1870 was charged by the 
Sultan to go and congratulate the Emperor 
WituaM. On his return he was made Minister 
of War. He is a man of ability and distinction, 
and a prime favorite of the Sultan. The other 
pninisiers are understood to be his docile instru- 
ments. 






—Miss SNEAD, whose clever ‘‘ Miss Grundy” 
letters from Washington are read by all intelli- 
gent people, was approached a few days ago by 
a Senator, who desired to present to her a 
stranger. ‘Permit me,” said he, “to intro- 
duce you to the authoress of the world.” “I 
beg your pardon,” replied the bright little lady; 
“T do not care to have myself designated as the 
wife of ADAM.”” 

—When Miss Nevure Grant was in London 
Mr. DisrakEvi was asked whether he thought our 
American princess was pretty. ‘I can’t say,” 
replied the author of Lothair, “for I have only 
seen her once; she was then sitting between 
General ScHENCK’s two daughters, and I thought 
she had some ‘indirect claims’ to good looks.”” 

—Since the marriage of Prince CzaRTORYSKI 
with the Princess MARGUERITE D’ORLEANS the 
celebrated Hotel Lambert in Paris has agai 
become one of the most brilliant centres o! 
French aristocracy. At a musical party there 
recently Queen IsaBELLA of Spain, Madame 
TuieERs, and the Comtesse de Paris were pres- 
ent, and some one said, on seeing them side by 
side, ‘‘ Voila le passé, le présent, et l’avenir.”” 

—The King of Saxony has given the fund of 
43,000 thalers, presented to him and the Queen 
last December at their golden wedding, as an of- 
fering of the country to a ‘Golden Stipend Fund” 
attached to the University of Leipsic, for which 
scholarships are to be granted to deserving des- 
tituie students, 

—The late James Savaae, of Boston, out of 
his large estate made a few liberal bequests of 
a benevolent character—$40,000 to Harvard Col- 
lege, $5000 to the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, together with his fine collection of coins 
and medals, and $10,000 to the Institute of Tech- 
nology, of which Mr, Savace’s son-in-law was 
president. 

—Of people in high life in England it may be 
mentioned that the Duchess of Inverness has 
been very ill, and is still not out of danger, The 
duchess is the eldest surviving member of the 
last. generation of the royal family, though she 
has never been formally recognized as of the 
blood. She is a daughter of one of the Earls of 
Arran, was first married to Sir GzorGe Buaary, 
Knight, and afterward, in 1830, to the Duke of 
Sussex, one of the Queen’s uncles, The mar- 
riage was not sanctioned by the sovereign, and 
therefore the duchess could not take her rank 
as the duke’s wife. In 1840, however, she was 
made Duchess of Inverness in her own right, 
and has always been rather a favorite with 
the Queen and her family. The German em- 
bassador, Count BrernsTorFF, has just died. 
He succeeded Baron Bunsen, and has always 
been very popular here. His relations with the 
royal family have, on account of their connec- 
tion with the reigning family of Prussia, been 

articularly intimate and confidential. Lord 

ISSINGTON, late Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, has just died, and so has Mr. Corry, a 
former First Lord of the Admiralty, who first 
rose to political distinction as a maker of im- 
promptu drawing-room verses—an odd transi- 
tion. As Figaro says, a ready reckoner was 
wanted, and a dancer got the place. Mr. Cor- 
ry’s son is Mr. DisRagur’s private secretary, 
and will now probably go into Parliament. Mr. 
DisRAkELI has gone to live, not at the house he 
formerly shared with his wife, but at a hotel, 
and all sorts of wild stories have been started 
about a blunder in his wife’s will, by which he 
has been dispossessed. 

—Whether for long or for the summer has not 

et been ferreted out, but the fact exists that 
Madame Lucca has hired a fashionable hut at 
Newport, and proposes there to dwell. They 
say she is more than half inclined to retire from 
the old country altogether, and live among a 
people that are free. 

—We have finally, in a Western peper, some- 
thing ‘‘personal”’ that is both fresh, authentic, 
and satisfactory. A lady writes to the able ed- 
itor asking the origin of the phrase, ** The army 
swore terribly at Flanders,” and what occasioned 
the profanity. Answer: Mr. Flanders was a 
sutler, and his prices and general disregard for 
all the rules of trade so incensed the army that 
it cursed him with all its strength. 

—Sir Cuares DILKE, who owns the London 
Atheneum, an eminent literary authority among 
Englishmen, though noted for his radicalism in 
and out of Parliament, is only thirty years of 
age, and is famous for giving the best of dinners 
to the clever of both sexes. 

—Some idea of BrigHam Youna’s wealth may 
be inferred from the returns he has been com- 
pelled to make to the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment. His income from his theatre, mills, farms, 
rents, bonds, ete., etc., a8 appears from the rec- 
ords at Washington, is as follows: For 1867, 
$18,400; for 1 005; for 1869, $28,584; 
for 1870, $25,500; for 1871, $111,680; for 1872, 
$39,592. It may appear su) erfluous to add that 
the general notion at Sult ake, as elsewhere, is 
that B. Youne is not in the habit of overstating 
his wealth. 

—The marriage ceremonial was recently per- 
formed in Virginia between Tomas Low and 
Hawnau Suort, to which the able editor of the 
village alluded by saying, **No cards, no whis- 
ky”’—the intent obviously being that nobody 
should get high on that occasion. 

—Dr. PETERMANN, the distinguished German 
geographer, thinks that the diamond district of 

outheastern Africa is the identical Ophir from 
which King Sotomon got his gold and gems. 
He says that Zimbabye is the exact spot, and 
that the soil thereabout is rich with “alluvial 
gold, precious stones, and diamonds,” and that 
there are extensive ruins near the place of great 
antiquity. 
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Embroidered Work-Basket. 


‘Tuts basket is of fine white wicker-work. ‘The bottom is covered 
on the inside with a circular piece of light blue silk, which is or- 
namented in application embroidery with black velvet, and in 
point Russe and half-polka stitches with blue and white sad- 
dler’s silk. In connection with the embroidered part 
stretch light blue silk cord between the ribs of the wick- 

er-work, as shown by the illustration. The upper 
edge of the basket is trimmed on the outside with 

a lambrequin knotted of the same cord, and orna- 
mented with small and large black beads, and 
on the inside with a rose box-pleated ruche 
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Stand with Portfolio for Letters, Notes, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turis stand and portfolio are of bronzed wood. The portfolio con- 
sists of three circular pieces, cut in points on the edge and joined 
at the bottom; the largest of these is twelve inches and seven- 
eighths in diameter, and the smallest six inches and a half in 
diameter. The latter piece is covered on the outside with 
light gray silk; the silk is cut out in a circle in the mid- 
dle, and is underlaid with white silk ornamented with 
a painted picture. The rest of the gray silk is orna- 
mented with gray silk gimp cord, and in point 
Russe with gray saddler’s silk in several shades 














Fig. 1.—Sranp witu Portrorio ror Letters, 


Peon Sranp witH Pixcusnion AND Bac ror 
Norzs, urc,—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fancy-Work, ETc. 


and gold thread, as shown by Fig. 2, which gives a full-sized 
section of the embroidery. When used for portfolios the foun- 
dation for the embroidery should, of course, be circular on the = re 

outer edge; if intended for other purposes, as, for instance, Fig. 2.— EmBroipERED PATTERN FOR STAND, Fic. 1.—FULL Size, 
baskets, toilette cushions, etc., the foundation may be cut di- 
agonal, as shown by Fig, 2. 


Stand with Pincushion and Bag for Fancy-Work, etc, 

‘Tue frame of this stand is of black polished cane, and is eight inches 
high without the handle, The circumference is twenty inches. ‘The 
middle part of the frame, which forms six squares, is furnished with a 
card-board case covered with green silk; the rim of this case is trimmed 
on the outside, inside of each square, with a puff of green silk arranged 
as shown by the illustration, in the middle of which is set a flat tassel 
of silk of the same color, ‘This case is completed by a bag of green silk 
Set on the upper edge, which is closed with green silk cord trimmed 
With tassels. The foot of the frame is furnished with a pincushion coy- 
ered with silk, and drawn together in the middle by a button; the seam 
made by setting on the cushion is covered by green silk cord. Under- 
neath the cushion, each bar is trimmed with a bow of green silk ribbon. 


of light blue silk ribbon an inch and a quarter wide. Bows of 
wider ribbon of the same color complete the trimming. If it is 
wished to close the basket, a bag of blue silk may be set on the 
upper edge instead of the ruche, 


Work-table Cover.—Application Embroidery. 

‘Tus cover is of fawn-colored cloth, ornamented elaborately on 
the ends in application embroidery. ‘The design figures which look 
dark in the illustration are applied in brown cloth; on the middle 
of each leaf of the large middle application figure apply a piece of 
dark brown velvet. Edge all the applied figures with fawn-colored 
soutache, and ornament the pieces of velvet besides in point Russe 
embroidery with fawn-colored saddler’s silk. For the lines of the 
design sew on brown soutache in two shades. Fig. 59, Supplement, 
gives the design of one-half of one end of the cover. The cover is 
bordered with light brown open silk fringe an inch and a quarter 
wide. Brown percale lining. 









Work-TABLE Cover.—APpLicaTION. EMBROIDERY. 
. For design see Supplement, No, XVIL., Fig. 59. 





Borver For Forniture, Portitres, erc,—Cuar Srrrcw Emprorery. 
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Fig. 4.—Bronzep 
Mrrat 
Burron. 


Fig. 3.—Oxip1zEp 

STEEL 

Burton. 

Fig. 5.—Oxinizep 


Merat Burton. Fig. 6.—Ox1p1zep 


Mera Burton. 








Tig, 2.—Worstep Frince with Batts. 


Fig. 1.—Sirk anp Bean 





SEL FRINGE. 


cord, braid, and silk gimp cord, and are 
ornamented with covered grelot balls, black 
cut beads, and small covered coat buttons. 
The tassels are of saddler’s silk. 

The borders, Figs. 11 and 12, are made 
partly of fine round cord, p: 
and silk gimp cord, and are ornamented 
with cut beads. 


Fringe, Buttons, and Passementerie 
Trimmings for Dresses, Wrappings, 
etc., Figs. 1-12. 


Figs. 1-12 show a variety of fringe, but- 
tons, and passementerie trimmings for polo- 
naises, paletots, mantelets, Dolmans, ete. 

. 1,—Smik anp Beap Tassen Frince. 
This fringe of coarse black saddler’s silk is 
arranged in tassels as shown by the illustra- 
tion. ‘The upper edge is trimmed with nar- 
ou silk gimp on which are sewed black cut 

ea 





















Case for Twine. 
See illustration on page 244. 

Tus case is of turned polished black 
wood, four inches high, and ornamented 
with embroidered borders. The foundation 
for the latter is of gray leather pinked in 
scallops on the sides. Along the middle of 
the wide border which trims the upper part 





2.—Worsrep Frince wit Batts. 
This fringe is made of gray and black zephyr 
worsted, ‘The upper edge is worked in net- 
ting and crochet-work, and counts four rounds. 



























ig. 9.—Ac r SSELS. 
Ta On ere pases Fig. 10.—AGrare wiri ‘lasses. 
First net with gray worsted 
two rounds on a mesh three- 
quarters of an inch in cireum- é i t 
ference, and then with black of an inch wide, which 
worsted one round of always is ornamented with em- 
alternately one stitch on the Fig. 7.—PAsseMENTERTE broidery in point Russe 
mesh three-quarters of an AND Brap Burroy. and knotted stitch with 
inch in circumference and one white and pink silk, At 


4 
4 on 
stitch on a mesh an inch and both sides of this strip een, 
work small sprays with as f 
black and pink silk in Why 
roy 


of the case apply a strip 
of gray faille five-eighths 








a quarter in circumference. 
For the 4th round work with - \ 
herring-bone __ stitch. 
Cloth may be used 


gray worsted on the thin 
instead of leather for 


mesh always alternately 
one knot on the next e 

the foundation of the 
border. 


stitch, three knots on the 

following stitch. Every 

ree ee Oe Border for Furniture, 
Portiéres, etc. 

Chain Stitch 





this round are 
then caught to- 
gether as shown 










by the illustra- Embroidery. 
tion, fastening See illustration on 

on two balls of page 244. 

gray and black Tuts border is suit- 


worsted strung 
on double thread. 
The balls are 


able for trimming 
chairs, sofas, por- 












Bararnea MANTELET. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, I., Figs, 1 and 2, 


Fig. 2.—Casumerr Dotman.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 4-6. 


Fig. 1.—Casuwerre Dormay.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 4-6. 





titres, curtains, ete. It may. be worked 
on a foundation of woolen reps or cash. 
mere with saddler’s silk or split zep) 
worsted in the Turkish style, with various 
bright ‘colors, or in four shades of one 
color, or else in the pale colors so fashion- 
able at present. Work the border either 
with the tambour needle or else by hand in 
chain stitch. This design would also be 
suitable for application embroidery and 
braiding. 


made, in the usual manner, of a gray 
worsted strand forty threads thick, which 
is surrounded evenly all around with 
black worsted threads. Edge the netted 
border on the upper edge with two cro- 
chet rounds. For the first round work 
with black worsted always alternately two 
single crochet separated by a picot turned 
downward, three chain stitches; for the 
picot crochet six chain stitches, drop the 
last stitch from the needle, and draw it 
through the first single crochet. ‘The 
second round is worked with gray worsted 




















all in single crochet, 

The buttons, Figs, 3-6, are partly of 
chased oxidized steel and partly of bronzed 
metal in embossed and raised work; the 
button Fig. 7 is of passementerie orna- 
mented with beads. 

Figs. 8-10.—AGRAFES WiTH TAssELs. 
These agrafes are made of fine round 


Fig. 1.—Casumere Manreret.—Fronrt. 





Fig. 2.—Casumere ManTevet.—Baox, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IZ, Fig. 8. 


ODORLESS TRACING-PAPER. 


CCORDING to Puscher, of Nurem- 
berg, odorless tracing-paper can be 
prepared, ready for immediate use, by 
brushing over paper with a mixture of one 
part of castor-oil, and one, two,.or three 
parts of absolute alcohol, according to the 
thickness of the paper employed. 
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most any color you name would be sufficient for 
the purpose, and may be obtained from all city 
druggists. 

In France kind mammas have been known to 
make Easter-Monday the occasion of charming 
rural fétes, at which these fancifully colored eggs, 
gilded and adorned with appropriate mottoes, 
figured as not the least delightful part of the 
entertainment. ‘The children were invited into 
the garden, and there, hid among the grass and 
shrubbery, each little guest was surprised to find 
a nest full of many-colored eggs, one at least 
marked with his or her own name—filling each 
little heart with delight we may well imagine. 
Why may we not imitate so pretty a practice? for 
in family ethics is there any thing that contrib- 
utes so much to the general welfare as providing 
for youth recreations that are at once enjoyable 
and innocent? 





Poult de Soie Cravat Bow with Mother-of-pearl 
Slide. 
Sco illustration on page 253, 


' Tus bow consists of leaf-shaped pieces and loops and 
ends of purple poult de soie. A mother-of-pearl slide 
is slipped on the knot of the bow. For each leaf cut 
a three-cornered piece, which is five inches and three- 
quarters long on the straight sides. Bind each piece 
on the straight sides a quarter of an inch wide with a 
bias strip o: ult de soie, pleat the upper (bias) edge 
closely, and fasten it on a stiff lace foundation. t 
on the loops and ends as shown by the illustration, 


Embroidered Towel-Rack. 
See illustration on page 253. 


Tuts towel-rack is of carved wood partly stained 
brown and partly polished black, and is ten inches and 
a half high and twelve inches wide. The middle part 
is ornamented with a medallion of black sore ‘ich 
is embroidered in the design given by Fig. 60, Supple- 
nient, in satin and half-polka stitch. The corn flow- 
ers are worked with blue, the ears with maize, and 
the leaves and stems with brown and green saddler’s 
sills in several shades, 





IN THE BOWER. 
By PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Tue gusty and passionate March hath died; 
And now in the golden April-tide 

There sits in the shade of her jasmine bower 
A maid more fair than an April flower. 





The delicate curve of her perfect mouth, 
Whose tints grow warm in the fervid South, 
She stoops to press, as she murmurs low, 
On a note upraised in her hand of snow, 


What words are writ on the tiny scroll? 
What thoughts lie deep in the maiden’s soul? 
Oh, is it with bliss of her love she sighs? 
And is love's the light in those shy brown eyes? 


So thinks the mock-bird trilling his lay, 

On the tremulous top of the lilac spray ; 
He eyes the maid, on his perch apart, 

And his song is meant for her secret heart! 


So thinks the breeze, for its frolic free 

With the rose’s stem and the wing o’ the bee 
It leaves, to sigh in the maiden’s ear, 

**He is coming, sweet! he is almost here!” 


So thinks the sun, for his ardent beams, 

Grown mellow and soft as a virgin’s dreams, 
Through the vine-leaf shadows steal coyly down, 
And she wears his light like a bridal crown. 


Let the mock-bird sing and the breezes sigh, 
And the sun weave crowns of his light i’ th’ sky ; 
She heeds them not, for a step is heard, 

And her heart leaps up like a startled bird— 


Her heart leaps up, but it is not fear: 

He is coming, sweet! he is here! is hero! 
and she flies to his bosom, as bird to nest, 
And is folded home on her lover's breast! 


—— 


GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
SELECTED FROM “ADAM BEDE.” 


‘F a woman’s young and pretty, I think you can 
see her good looks all the better for her be- 
ing plain dressed......It seems to me as a wom- 
an’s face doesna want flowers; it’s almost like a 
flower itselfs.....It's like when a man’s singing a 
good tune, you don’t want t’ hear bells tinkling 
and interfering wi’ the sound, 





You can so seldom get hold of a man as can turn 
his brains to more nor one thing; it’s just as if 
they wore blinkers like t’ horses, and could see 
nothing o’ one side of ‘em. 





The best fire doesna flare up the soonest. 





I know forgiveness is a man’s duty, but, to my 
thinking, that can only mean as you're to give up 
all thoughts o’ taking revenge: it can never mean 
as you're t’ have your old feelings back again, for 
that's not possible, 





There’s no rule so wise but what it’s a pity for 
somebody or other, 


It's poor foolishness to run down your enemies. 





When people's feelings have got a deadly 
wound, they can’t be cured with favors. 





It’s them as take advantage that get advan- 
tage i’ this world, J think: fulks have to wait 
long enough afore it’s brought to ‘em. 





Imight mention all the divine charms of a bright 
spring day, but if you had never in your life ut- 
terly forgotten yourself in straining your eyes 
after the mounting lark, or in wandering through 
the still lanes when the fresh-opened blossoms 
fill them with a sacred silent beauty like that of 
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fretted aisles, where would be the use of my de- 
scriptive catalogue? I could never make you 
know what I meant by a bright spring day. 





It seems to me it’s the same with love and hap- 
piness as with sorrow—the more we know of it 
the better we can feel what other people’s lives 
are or might be, and so we shall only be more 
tender to ‘em, and wishful to help ’em. The 
more knowledge a man has, the better he'll do’s 
work; and feeling’s a sort o’ knowledge. 





It takes something else besides ’cuteness to 
make folks see what ‘Il be their interest in the 
long-run. It takes some conscience and belief 
in right and wrong, I see that pretty clear. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HIS has become a serious question, in which 
not only voting men, but non-voting wom- 
en, have a deep personal interest—How are life 
and property to be protected in our great city? 
The fact is conspicuous that neither our per- 
sons nor our pockets are secure at any time. 
Deeds of violence are constantly occurring not 
only at night, but in broad daylight; not merely 
in secret by-ways and concealed places, but in 
our best streets, on our city cars, on ferry-boats, 
and in stages. ‘Numberless pickpockets pursue 
their business successfully and boldly. They 
are often known, both by private persons and 
by the police, but seldom are brought to pun- 
Aerie The law seems powerless to put down 
a great system of iniquity which is known to 
exist in our midst—the secret combination of 
thieves and pickpockets. 

The wife of a conductor on one of our most 
frequented lines of city cars recently stated that 
her husband pursued his business in constant 
fear even of his own life, Every day and every 
night, at regular times, a gang of armed thieves 
and pickpockets entered the cars. They do not 
hesitate to let the conductor know that they are 
armed, and their object is to rob passengers go- 
ing to and from the steam-cars. Strangers en- 
tering the city, unsuspicious and encumbered 
with baggage, are easy victims. But so skillful 
are these roughs that even the most cautious 
and careful may find watches and pocket-books 
gone without a sign of commotion. The con- 
ductor dares not say a word to them; an appeal 
or complaint to the proprietors of the road 
would probably cost him his place, into which 
scores are ready to step; one policeman is un- 
able to cope with an organized band; and not- 
withstanding the numerous robberies which 
have been committed, nothing is really done to 
lessen the evil. Such is the story which we 
hear from a reliable source. There is no ga in- 
saying the fact that we are not safe in our daily 
passage to and from business, that no legal pro- 
tection appears efficient. Must we always walk 
and ride with our hand upon our pocket? Shall 
known ruffians, even if wearing the garb of gen- 
tlemen, be suffered to pursue their vile callin 
unmolested? Shall intoxicated men be allowe 
in our cars, and women exposed to open insult, 
and there be nothing done about it? These 
things ought not so to be. 








An exchange tells the following incident: 
Recently a lady, while riding in an omnibus, be- 
came aware that the “gentleman” on her right 
was feeling for her pocket under her cloak. For 
a momenta cold shiver passed through her, but, 
as it was broad daylight, and as there were evi- 
dently many persons in the omnibus to whom 
she might apply for protection, she took cour- 
age, and recollecting that in the dress she wore 
her pocket had, much to her previous annoy- 
ance, been sewed on the wrong side of the skirt, 
concluded to sit still and await the course o 
events. After having been sufficiently enter- 
tained by the vain efforts of her neighbor to tind 
the pocket, she turned to him and said, quietly, 
“My pocket is on the other side, Sir.” The 
man immediately jumped up, pulled the strap, 
and disappeared with most amusing rapidity, 
the contemptuous coolness of the lady having 
been too much for his artistic nerves. 





Work on the East River Bridge is again re- 
sumed. The frost will not interfere with ma- 
sonry for many months, and a good degree of 
progress will doubtless be made before another 
winter. 





Twenty black bass have been shipped by Seth 
Green to Sir Edward Thornton, the British min- 
ister at Washington, and these are to be sent to 
England. They were packed for their journey 
in two twelve-gallon cans, according to instruc- 
tions from the Fish Commissioners of the State. 





Old residents in the vicinity of the White 
Mountains say the winter there has been the 
toughest known for a quarter of a century. 
The quantity of snow has been almost unprece- 
dented—observing farmers estimate that no less 
than one hundred and forty-four inches have 
fallen. In some sections the thermometer has 
ranged for several days successively at forty de- 
grees below zero, and certain springs have frozen 
which never before were known to commit such 
an indiscretion. 





Parents are protesting against the custom of 
keeping children after school-hours as a punish- 
ment for failure in lessons. It certainly must 
be well understood, in this age of the world, 
that the physical welfare of a child is as impor- 
tant as the mental progress. Long-continued 
confinement and protracted mental strain are 
highly injurious. How is a child who is sub- 
jected to extra confinement and extra hours of 
study in the school-room to be prepared for 
fresh, vigorous attention to lessons the next day? 





Mr. Spurgeon does not like the prefix of 
“Rey.” is friends are informed that letters 
addressed to the ‘Rev. C. H. Spurgeon” will be 
returned to, the Dead-letter Office, with ‘not 
known”? written on them. 





Many years ago a workman in a French man- 
ufactory decided to make a watch every part of 
which except the mainspring should be of rock- 
crystal. After thirty years’ labor he accom- 
plished his task. All the pieces of the watch 
are fastened by rock-crystal screws, and the 


escapement is most intricate. His widow would 
never pete with it; but when she died the treas- 
ure fell into the hands of a French watch- 
maker, who intends to exhibit it as a sample of 
French workmanship, pricing it at £400. This 
watch will be one of the curiosities to be seen 
at the Vienna Exhibition. 





The facts in the latest case of Enoch Arden- 
ism are as follows: Husband was gone sixteen 
years ; wife became the third spouse of a wealthy 
citizen, and when her husband returned to look 
into the window vigaralively, for he went square- 
ly into the door), she asked the wealthy citizen 
to whom he should leave his property. ‘‘Tomy 
children,”’ said he—“ children by my first wife.” 
“Then I shall have to leave you;” and she did, 
in company with her first and earliest. 





A California live frog recently set free from 
the centre of astratum of sandstone is reckoned 
to be several million years of age, 





Prince Pierre Bonaparte was detained from 
the funeral of Napoleon III. not by any unkind 
feeling, but by an attack of rheumatism. The 
princess, his wife, however, did not fail to go to 
Camden House, and was respectfully received 
by the imperial family and their friends, even 
by those who can not forgive her for havin; 
preferred work to pecuniary embarrassment. It 
‘was not eccentricity, but want of money for or- 
dinary expenses, and for the education of her 
children, that led the Princess Pierre Bonaparte 
to open in London a large mantua-maker’s shop. 
For the sake of her children—Roland and Jeanne 
—she devotes her days to honest business. The 
English climate does not agree with the prince, 
and he has taken up his abode near Liége (Bel- 
gium), whither his wife and her children go oft- 
en to visit him. 





In St. Petersburg horses in the street are never 
allowed to gallop, but they are urged to go at 
their very fastest pace, and the rapidity with 
which they dash along is alarming. It is sur- 
prising so few accidents occur; but the police 
are vigilant. The sleighs aré absolutely noise- 
less, and the powdered snow completely muffies 
the horses’ tread. There is a singular impress- 
iveness to a stranger in such a busy yet silent 
scene, making it seem unreal and shadowy. But 
sleigh-riding in Russia has its drawbacks. It is 
necessary for one to watch his companion’s ears 
and nose, lest they freeze unaware ; and frequent 
stops are requisite, when the color of the skin 
is unfavorable, to catch up a handful of snow, 
and give the whitened member a good rub. 





The latest method of treating dyspepsia has 
just been promulgated by a Parisian physician, 
and will doubtless receive the warmest approval 
from all sufferers. In fact, we think that al- 
though doctors have never been distinguished 
for taking their own medicines, an exception 
will be made, and they will practice what they 
preach. Moreover, we shall suddenly discover 
that most of our physicians have been life-long 
victims to dyspepsia, and treatm :nt is imme- 
diately necessary. The plan to be pursued is to 
give very little to eat or to drink, but to give it 
often, say once in twenty to thirty minutes. 
The fancies of the patient as to what he would 
like are to be wholly disregarded, and he is to 
be fed upon beef, mutton, eggs, and vegetables, 
and is to take ‘‘a little less than a wine-glass of 
Bordeaux wine and water every thirty or forty 
minutes.” Sherry, claret, and Champagne may 
be used in licu of or with Bordeaux. After two 
or three weeks the patient is to return to three 
meals per day. Whether the wine is continued 
or not is not stated by the Parisian physician 
who has invented this very taking mode of treat- 
ment. 





A year ago last September four Japanese boys, 
aged respectively twelve, thirteen, fourteen, and 
fifteen years, entered one of the Boston schools. 
They had then been in the country six months, 
under the instruction of a private tutor. They 
were classed according to their abilities, and 
have rapid ProeTy ee in their studies and risen 
in rank, The oldest boy now stands at the head 
of the second class, though he entered the fifth. 
When they first went into the school they could 
be understood with difficulty. Now they speak 
and read plainly, and write in better English than 
a majority of the first-class boys. They are thor- 
ough, gentlemanly, and popular, 





A New England farmer sent to an orphan 
asylum for a boy that was ‘smart, active, brave, 
tractable, prompt, industrious, clean, pious, in- 
telligent, good-looking, reserved, and modest.”” 
The superintendent wrote back that unfortu- 
nately they had only human boys in that insti- 
tution. 


Tai Sei Shimbum, or Great Western News, is 
the name of a Japanese paper about to be start- 
ed in London. It will consist chiefly of the 
writings of the numerous Japanese students 
now in this country and in England, who will 
thus communicate their ideas of foreign affairs 
to their countrymen in Japan. The journal is 
to be illustrated. 








The following common-sense rules in regard 
to shopping are worthy of regard: 


First, have a list of articles to be purchased made 
out in black and white; by this means you will be 
saved from pucnen fenpint oni te ue ne is aes 
ally necessary, and forget nothing that you require. 
Bexcuns deal only with merchants in whose business 
integrity you can confide. Third, in the long-run 
one always does better to buy at one and the same 

lace than run about for the purpose of hunting up 

argains; a regular customer can piyeya get favors 
denied to an occasional purchaser. ‘ourth, never 
buy what you don’t want, simply because it is cheap. 





In a Chicago court of justice they tried, the 
other day, to decide how much weight constitu- 
ted a load for a horse, The question is just as 
easy to decide—and no easier—as how much a 
man can lift, or how much a man can do. 
depends upon the horse—slightly. 





An exchange sarcastically remarks that “if 
Maud Muller had her life to live over again, and 
should meet the judge in this year of grace 1873, 
she would sue him for breach of promise, and 
obtain sufficient damages to make her family 
happy, or else shoot him, become a lecturer, and 


die rich and respected by all.”” C, read descriptio: 
Hosted by O Og e 
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ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


C, A. D,—We advise you to try sulphur vapor baths 
to discharge the flesh-worms or comedones in the face. 
Exercise much out-of-doors, and use coarse flour bread 
or mush at each meal. 

Gernrnuve L. M.—Fine soaps improve the skin. All 
powders containing bismuth are more or less harm- 
ful. The bran bath would be better than the cold 
shower-bath for most persons of delicate health. Use 
common bran dusted into the water. The alum and 
egg paste is good to keep off wrinkles, and will help 
sallowness, Dissolve rock-alum in the rose-water, 
and boil fifteen minutes till the paste, is like cold 
cream. Spread thickly on the face. 

Mrs. M. E. C. B. will accept our thanks for her 
valuable hints, of which farther mention will be made. 

Avexis.—The line, ‘ Though lost to sight, tomem’ry 
dear,” is found in Tennyson’s In Memoriam, but 
whether it originated with the poet laureate or not 
we are unable to say. Perhaps some friend can in- 
form us, 

Mary.—Make your striped Japanese poplin with a 
basque and apron over-skirt, trimmed with pleatings 
faced with black silk; for your black grenadine have 
a polonaise and single skirt, trimmed with flounces 
and yak lace. Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
11, Vol. VI. 

L. W.—The Napoleon blue percales for house dress- 
es will be made with a sailor blouse and two skirts, 
trimmed with ruffles edged with a tiny bias fold of 
white linen. For the street this goods will be made 
up with a belted polonaise and single skirt. 

Mrs. H. H.—Tulle is commonly pronounced tool, in 
default of being able to give the indescribable sound 
of the French w 

W. D. E.—“ Regrets” should be written on a note 
sheet and worded formally in the third person, as 
follows: ‘Mr. Smith sends his compliments to Mrs. 
Jones, and regrets the necessity of declining her kind 
invitation for Thursday evening.” 

Cawitie.—Get a darker brown sleeveless jacket, 
sash, and bias bands of pongee to renovate your light 
brown pongee dress. Your sister should get brown 
silk and use in the same way for her striped silk. 
Make a double-breasted redingote of your gray striped 
alpaca to wear over a white linen blouse-waist, and a 
black alpaca or silk skirt, trimmed with bias folds, up- 
right puffs, or flounces of the gray.—For hints about 
hair read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 8, Vol. VI. 

Guatrrupr.—Get a summer poplin of Napoleon blue 
for your daughter’s suit, and blend gray-blue with it. 
Make a sleeveless jacket of the darkest shade. A polo- 
naise of your polka-dotted barége would be pretty 
over a cheap silk skirt of the same shade. Get the 
beaver mohair brand for your summer alpaca. The 
square-meshed canvas grenadine is’ most serviceable. 
A silk skirt flounced with grenadine and worn with a 
polonaise of the same is the best arrangement. We 
can not recall any former letter of your signature. 

Armonpa.—Your sample did not reach us, The an- 
swer above to “Camille” will probably apply to your 
case. 

Mrs. Jaues B.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers. 

A Sournern Apsrerr.—Your dress pattern is only 
suitable for an evening dress. Itshould be made with 
a low square-necked polonaise lined with rose-colored, 
silk, and worn over a silk skirt flounced with the gauze. 
It would not answer for a princesse dress. Sage 
green, réséda, and olive shades will continue in fash- 
ion, and when associated with pale buff and rose-color 
are becoming to brunettes. Blue will be greatly used. 
Black grenadines with black polka dots will be more 
stylish than those with colored dots; colored sill 
facing ruffles and bias silk bands will be worn on 
black grenadine. 

Onranio.—The cut paper pattern of a beautiful over 
dress for little girls can now be furnished you. It is 
Jow and square-necked, and forms part of the girl's 
patterns that cost only 25 cents for the entire set. 

Anrorserre.—The cut paper patterns illustrated in 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. VI., will afford models for your 
little sisters’ dresses. The deep blue or gray sailor 
suits of flannel will be useful for cool mornings. 
Then get corded piqué, linen, and percale dresses for 
other occasions. They should wear thin merino or 
gauze under-vests all summer on account of difference 
of climate. Get gray vigogne, or else sage green pop- 
lin, for your traveling dress ; palest blue silk for even- 
ing; a black silk, black polka-dotted grenadine, and a 
gray-blue pongee suit for street dresses; for the house 
get écru and blue linen, and blue percale with polka 
dots. We can not suggest styles for all your own and 
the children’s dresses. You must read the New York 
Fashions and Madame Raymond’s letters, and consult 
our plates, and then make the application to your own 
case, 

May.—Do not get a pattern robe, but plain ‘cash- 
mere, either gray or violet, trimmed with a deep 
flounce around the bottom, and silk buttons, cuffs, 
collar, and sash, with belt, silver buckle, and chate- 
laine. Order wrapper pattern from this office, for 25 
cents, For summer have white nansook wrappers in 
Watteau style trimmed with side pleatings, embroid- 
ery, and Valenciennes lace. Get gray vigogne travel- 
ing dress made with a double-breasted polonaise fast- 
ened by large cut steel buttons. Trim the black sillc 
skirt and polonaise with flounces, lace, and jet, The 
cuir-colored silk should be made over with a dark 
brown sleeveless jacket, sash, apron, and ruffles. See 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. Make 
a pretty afternoon dress of your green checked sill. 
Read answer just given “ Antoinette.” 

Prnrnexity.—Get gray serge, vigogne, or camel’s~ 
hair for your traveling suit. Make it with a double- 
breasted redingote fastened by large steel buttons, 
and trim with kilt pleating and bias silk bands. Get 
black straw Castilian hat, See New York Fashions 

ir No. 12, Vol. VI. 
See Se a eecrip Hons of stitches are given in 
Bazars No. 19, Vol. 1., and No. 11, Vol. III. The net- 
ted foundation of the design you refer to is worked 
with knitting cotton or glazed cotton. 

Miss S. H.—A basque, apron, and skirt of bomba- 
zine, with sleeveless jacket, cuffs, and alternate kilt 
pleats of English crape, is the handsomest model for 
you. Wear your long veil over your face at present, 
but in summer draw it to the left side across your 
bonnet. The Double-breasted jacket illustrated in 
Bazar No. 48, Vol. V., is what you want. 

Ixqurner, A. 8. P., anp Orners.—There is an effort 
to abolish tournnres and all kinds of crinoline, but thus 
far it has not been very successful. The tournure is 
probably on the wane, but will be worn through the 
summer season, 

Mrs. B. S. P.—Your boy is too young for panta- 
loons. He should wear kilt skirts of piqué and linen, 
with a jacket and vest, or else a sailor blouse or a lon- 
ger double-breasted belted blouse. For your summer 

in Bazar No. 18, Vol. VI. 
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Swiss Muslin, Faille, and Lace Fichu-Collar. 


Tuts fichu-collar is made of Swiss muslin folds seven-eighths 
of an inch wide and purple fuille folds of the same width, and is 
trimmed with narrow and wide white lace. ‘The folds overlap 
each other half an inch. A faille bow is set in front. Fig. 17, 
Supplement, gives the shape of the fichu-collar. 


Faille and Lace Fichu, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turs blue faille fichu is trimmed with white lace seven-eighths 
of an inch and two inches wide, white silk gimp half an inch wide, 














Fig. 1.—Fartite anp Lace Ficuu.—Front.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 12 and 13, 



























Swiss Musuiy, Fartie, AnD Lace Fycuu-Coiar. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 17. 


and bows of blue faille ribbon an inch and seven-eighths 
wide. ‘To make the fichu cut of faille two pieces from Fig. 
12, Supplement, and two pieces of double material from 
Fig. 18, having first joined on the piece turned down in 
Supplement on Fig. 12. Line the pieces, Fig. with Swiss 








¢ muslin from the front edge to seven-eighths of an inch be- 


yond the dotted line. Fold these pieces on the outside along 
the dotted line, pleat them, bringing both X’s on @, trim 
as shown by the illustration, and join the neck with the col- 
lar according to the corresponding figures. The collar is 
first sewed up from 24 to 25, rolled along the dotted line, 
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pleated, and trimmed. Finish it with the remainder of the trim- 
ming, and with buttons and sewed loops for closing, as shown 
by the illustration. 





Removal of Ink Stains from Colored Fabrics. 


EPS remove ink ns from colored fabrics where either oxalic 
acid or chlo: of lime is undesirable, it is recommended to 
use a concentrated solution of pyrophosphate of soda. ‘The ac- 
tion is slow, and must be repeated—especially when the stains are 
old ones—and therefore a good percentage of patience has to co- 
operate with the above chemical application. 
















Fig. 2.—Farte anp Lace Ficuv.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 12 and 13, 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Fig. i.—Surt ror Girt rrom Fig. 2.—Surr ror Girt 
7 to 9 Yrars OLD.—FRontT. From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
[See Fig. For pattern and description 


For pattern and description sce Sup- see Supplement, No. XV., 
plement, No. XIV., 7. 











Figs. 42-47. igs. 48-57 


Fig. 3.—Suir ror 
Girt FRoM 11 TO 
13 YeaRs OLD, 


For description see 
Supplement. 





















































Fig. 4—Surr ror Fig. 5.—Dress ror 
Girt From 3 To 
5 Years ox. 


For description see 
Supplement, 


YEARS ‘OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Grrr From 6 To 8 Gown For Boy FROM 
4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 


Fig. 6.—Dresstno- Fig. 7.—Surr ror Gren rrom Fig. 8.—Surr ror 


7 to 9 Years op.—Back, Boy From 4 To 
{See Fig. 1.] 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern see descrip- 


Supplement. plement, No, XIV., Figs. 42-47. tion in Supplement. 


Figs. 1-8,—SPRING SUITS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS FROM 3 TO 13 YEARS OLD. 
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AT THE GARDEN GATE. 
Somrnopy came to the garden gate 
While a soft hand trimmed the flowers, 
And a blackbird piped to his listening mate 
In a language as rich as ours. 


Somebody blushed at the garden gate— 
A blush it was fair to see; 
And the sly sun peered as he fain would wait, 
And the blackbird paused on the tree. 
Somebody spoke at the garden gate, 
As the shadows began to fall; 
And the rose looked up, though the hour was late, 
And the peach blushed pink on the wall. 


A sweet head fell at the garden gate 
On an arm that was strong and true, 
And a chirrup of lips was heard to state 
What words refused to do. 





LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AvrHor or ‘“‘ BrapE-o’-Grass,” “GRIF,” AND 
“JosHua MARVEL.” 





+ CHAPTER XLIV. 
A CRISIS. 


Wuen old Wheels entered the house he ex- 
pected Lily to run down stairs to meet him, and 
he was surprised that he did not hear her voice 
welcoming him. Indeed, knowing her nature, 
he was quite prepared to find her waiting and 
watching for him at the street-door or in the 
passage, and he was somewhat disappointed, 
when he put the key in the lock and listened, to 
hear no sound, Notwithstanding that a deep 
feeling of sadness was upon him, created by Mar- 
tha Day’s words and by Lizzie’s strange absence, 
the happiness that lay in the assurance that Lily's 
future was safe was more than sufficient to coun- 
terbalance all depression. When Felix had@he 
right to protect his darling from the snares by 
which she had been surrounded—snares which 
her own loving nature had strengthened—trouble 
would weigh lightly upon him. But he could 
not shake off the uneasiness caused by the scene 
through which he had just passed. It was so 
strange and inexplicable: Lizzie’s disappearance, 
for which her mother, who had parted from her 
but a few hours before, could not account; Al- 
fred’s absence; and, added to these, the cireum- 
stance of Mr. Musgrave not being at home. He 
resolved that he would not tell Lily. ‘‘ Let the 
child enjoy her happiness,” he thought; ‘ Al- 
fred is sure to be home some time to-night.” As- 
cending the stairs, he entered the sitting-room, 
and looked around for Lily. She was not there. 
“The puss!” he thought, with a smile. ‘She 
thinks Alfred is with me, and she is hiding her- 
self. Lily! Lily!” No sound broke the silence 
that followed, as the old man stood, with head 
inclined, listening for the response. But the si- 
lence seemed to speak, and his heart turned cold. 
He looked around again with a vacant eye, and 
murmured, more than cried, in a helpless tone, 
“Lily! Lily!” with the same result. He wan- 
dered into her bedroom, and into every room in 
the house, but found no trace of his darling. 
‘Then a feeling came upon him, like the feeling 
of death, and almost deprived him of conscious- 
ness. But after a little time, by a strong effort 
of will, he recovered himself somewhat. ‘I 
must think! I must think!” he murmured; and 
wrenching his mind from the lethargy of de- 
spair which was stealing over it, he thought over 
all that had occurred. Presently a comforting 
thought came to him: the coincidence of Lizzie 
being absent from her house was a sufficient rea- 
son for his darling not being athome. ‘I have 
been away longer than Lily expected,” he thought, 
as he descended the stairs toward the street. 
“Lily grew anxious, and coming after me, met 
Lizzie, and perhaps Alfred as well. I must have 
missed them on the way.” In the hope and ex- 
pectation of finding both the girls and his grand- 
son there, he retraced his steps to Lizzie’s house ; 
but the place was dark and deserted, and he 
obtained no response to his knocks and cries, 
Even Martha Day was gone. In greater distress 
of mind, and with a terrible fear stealing upon 
him, which he found it impossible to shake off, 

. he returned to his own house, and leaving the 
street-door open, wandered in an uncertain man- 
ner again through every room, searching in the 
most unlikely places. He looked about for a 
note, a line, from Lily to account for her ab- 
sence, but not a trace of her writing was to be 
seen. Not knowing what to think or do, he 
stood helpless in the middle of the room, with 
clasped hands, as if waiting for some sign. For 
the space of little more than a minute he stood 
thus, when a church-bell began to chime the 
hour of ten, and as the sound fell upon his ears, 
he heard the street-door pushed softly open, and 
afterward a light step upon the stairs, A sud- 
den rush of tears came to his eyes, and the feel- 
ing of grateful relief he experienced almost over- 
powered him, ‘‘’Thank God! She has come 
back, and I have been tormenting myself with 
foolish fears.” But there entered the room, 
not Lily, but Felix. He approached the old 
man with outstretched hand, and looked eagerly 
around. 

“Ten o'clock exactly,” he said, in a cheery 
tone; ‘I said I’d be here at ten, I came by 
the road too. Where's Lily ?” 

The old man could not find voice to answer 
the question, and the agitation expressed in his 
troubled eyes was reflected instantly in the eyes 
of Felix, as ina mirror. For a moment a shad- 
ow rested upon Felix’s hitherto joyful face, like 
a mist upon a mirror, dimming its brightness, 

‘**Where’s Lily ?” he asked again, hurriedly. 

** You have not met her, then ?” asked the old 
man, faintly, in reply. 

‘The shadow instantly passéd away, and Felix’s 
face became bright again, 
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“Seen her! No. Has she gone to meet me? 
The dear girl! She thought, perhaps, I was com- 
ing by train.” 

He was about to leave the room with the inten- 
tion of running to the railway station, when old 
Wheels, who had received the suggestion with a 
feeling of intense gratitude, convinced that Felix 
had placed the right construction upon Lily’s ab- 
sence, called out to him to stop for a moment. 

‘*T will go with you, Felix,” he said. 

Felix waited at the street-door for him, but 
before the old man left the house he went into 
Lily’s bedroom. He had not thought before of 
ascertaining whether Lily’s hat and mantle were 
in their usual place. They were not there. 

“Of course she has gone to the railway sta- 
tion,” he said to himself, smiling. ‘‘ It’s solong 
since I was young that I see every thing through 
sixty-year-old spectacles. Ah, young hearts! 
young hearts!” 

His own uneasiness had caused him for the 
time to lose sight of Lizzie’s strange absence 
and of Martha Day’s agitation ; but as Felix and 
he walked to the railway station they recurred 
to him, and he narrated to Felix the history of 
the events that had occurred within the last hour. 

“Lizzie gone, and Alfred not come home!” 
Felix exclaimed, in amazement. ‘* And Martha 
had no knowledge of Lizzie’s movements ?” 

“‘None; she was terribly distressed at Liz- 
zie’s disappearance.” 

“Tell me. Have you seen Mr. Sheldrake to- 
day ?” 
SSN. 

“*He would scarcely be in London,” mused 
Felix, ‘* He would be certain ta go to Epsom 
and see the City and Suburban run.” Then to 
the old man, ‘‘And Alfred went to the office 
this morning at his usual hour, you say ?” 

“Surely; and was brighter than [ have seen 
him for many a day.” 

Notwithstanding these apparently satisfactory 
answers concerning Alfred, Felix found food for 
grave reflection in the information; but the oc- 
currence of other events prevented him from 
dwelling too deeply upon what he had been told. 
As they approached the railway station they saw 
a number of persons hurrying thither, and some 
coming from it, with looks of haste and alarm. 
Felix was about to inquire the cause of this—for 
there was something unusual in the commotion, 
and it was evident that an incident out of the 
common had occurred—when the very man of 
whom he was about to inquire seized his arm 
and asked if he was a doctor. 

‘*No,” replied Felix; ‘‘ why do you ask ?” 

“'There’s been an accident on the line,” said 
the man, as he hastened away. 

‘Jim Podmore is employed at this station,” 
said Felix to old Wheels, quickening his steps as 
he spoke. ‘* Let's get there quickly.” 

He was thinking of Lily, and of her alarm if. 
she happened to be at the station at the time of 
the accident. And upon the shock of this news, 
and of its probably evil consequences to his hum- 
ble friends, came a dim presage of ill which in- 
creased his excitement. Suddenly he paused, 
and said to the old man, 

“One moment—only a moment—for reflec- 
tion.” 

And in scarcely more than that space of time 
he became corfposed. He had resolutely shaken 
off all signs of agitation, and he was now cool 
and collected. 

“Tt has occurred twice in my life,” he said, 
rapidly and distinctly, ‘‘ to be placed in a posi- 
tion of great peril, where a moment's haste, or a 
single false step, might have been attended with 
a fatal result. At the exact instant it was re- 
quired I have recovered the self-possession I had 
lost, and thereby have been enabled to escape 
the danger. ‘This same feeling has come upon 
me within the Jast minute or two. Do not inter- 
rupt me, but hear me out, and act as I desire.” 
He paused to recover his breath. ‘‘So many 
strange things have taken place to-night that I 
can not overcome the impression that something 
of serious moment to persons whom we love has 
occurred, or may occur. If it be so—and I am 
convinced that my feeling springs from some- 
thing more than mere nervousness—only calm 
reflection and steady action will help us. Lily 
may not be here; she may have arrived home 
in our absence, and will be alarmed that there is 
no one there to receive her. Nay, she will not 
be able to get into the house. If she goes round 
to Lizzie’s house, she will find no one there. Do 
you see what I mean? We are wasting our 
forces. Two men are doing the work of one. 
Hurry home as quickly as you can. If Lily is 
there, wait with her until I come; or she may 
return while you are waiting. If she is at the 
station, I will return home with her as soon as pos- 
sible. Under any circumstances, we are wrong 
in leaving the house alone. And mind,” he con- 
cluded, with a detaining grasp on the old man’s 
arm, ‘“* whether Lily is at home or not, or wheth- 
er she come or not, do not stir from the house 
until I arrive.” 

‘The old man comprehended the wisdom of 
the arrangement, and saying, hurriedly, ‘1 will 
act exactly as you desire, Felix,” walked back 
toward his house. 

Felix then ran to the station, and with some 
little trouble obtained permission to the plat- 
form. ‘There he found every thing in confu- 
sion. A train had run off the line, and the 
rails were torn up. 

“Is any body hurt?” he asked, in a tone of 
authority. 

“Only a child, fortunately ; but she seems to 
be hurt rather badly. There were not many 
persons in the train.” 

“*Whose fault was it?” 

“The pointsman’s, they say. He was half 
asleep when the accident occurred—the lazy 
scamp!” 

“The pointsman!” exclaimed Felix, 
Mr. Podmore,” 





“That's 





**T don’t know his name, I'm sure,” the man 
replied—it was a passenger who had answered 
Felix’s questions—‘“‘ but whatever it is, he ought 
to be made an example of, and I hope he will be.” 

A man employed at the station, who had 
heard the last question, said, as he passed, 
“Yes, it’s Podmore’s doing, this time.” 

Felix’s first anxiety was for Lily, but he could 
not see her. He made his way into the waiting- 
room, and saw, in the centre of a little group, a 
child lying as if dead in the lap of a weeping 
woman. He darted forward. 

“Good God!” he cried, as he leaned over the 
sad couple, ‘‘ It’s little Polly!” 

‘The weeping woman looked up into his face, 
and recognized him through her fast-flowing 
tears, 

“She won’t want any more dolls,” she sobbed, 
with a gasp between each word. ‘‘ My Polly! 
my darling! she’s dead! she’s dead! Oh, Pol- 
ly, my blessed, why was not I kilied too!” 

The piteous words cut Felix’s heart and made 
it bleed. He laid his hand commiseratingly upon 
Mrs. Podmore’s shoulder. z 

“Thank you, Sir,” she sobbed; ‘thank you. 
You never thought to see Polly like this, did 
you? Oh, why don’t the doctor come! Will 
no one bring a doctor? Look after Jim, Sir, 
for the love of God, and comfort him if you can.” 

Felix turned, and saw Jim Podmore standing, 
with clinched hands and writhing form, apart 
from the group, and with so strong an agony in 
his face that Felix stepped swiftly to the side 
of the suffering man. 

“Don’t touch me!” cried Jim Podmore, hoarse- 
ly, shrinking from the contact. ‘‘ Don’t lay a 
finger on mo! I ain’t safe to be touched or 
talked to. I’ve killed my child! I've killed 
what's dearer to me than life, and I want judg- 
ment to fall upon me!” 

His looks were so wild that Felix feared for 
his reason; and knowing that it would do the 
man good to give vent to his grief, said, in a 
gentle tone, 

“You know me, Mr. Podmore? I am your 
friend—Felix.” 

Jim Podmore softened at the sound of the 
friendly voice. He turned his face from Felix, 
and said: 

“*Ah, Sir, she loved you, my Polly did! 
Your name was always on her tongue; and it 
was only this morning she told me of the new 
doll you promised her. She said you had anoth- 
ership come home. She didn’t know, when she 
cuddled me in bed afore I went to work that I 
meant to kill her afore the day was out. ‘And 
when’s your ship coming home, father?’ she 
asked me; ‘and when’s your ship coming home, 
father?’ Good Lord help me! My ship's come 
home to-night, and my pet’s laying dead afore 
my eyes! What right have I to stand here a 
living man, with that sight afore me?” . 

A man—a fellow-workman—was coming to- 
ward Jim with somewhat of a rough manner, 
when Felix gently put him aside, 

‘Let him be,” Felix said; ‘‘let him have his 
talk out. It will do him good. He knows 
that I’m his friend, and he doesn’t mind pour- 
ing out his grief to me. There's no one else 
hurt, I hope?” 

“*No one else, Sir,” said the man, respectfully. 

“Thank God for that! Keep the people 
away from us, if you can.” 

Felix had drawn Jim out of the waiting- 
room; but although Jim could see neither his 
wife nor child, he spoke of Polly as if she were 
lying before him. 

“*Says my pet, a-laying there afore my eyes, 
as we was a-cuddling one another, ‘Felix has 
got another ship come heme, father, and there’s 
a doll in it for Polly. ‘There's a doll in it for 
Polly,’ she says. She went all through with it, 
as she’s done dozens o’ times afore; and she 
says, with her eyes shut, ‘ Here's the ship a-sail- 
ing, a-sailing, and here’s the waves a-curling, 
a-curling’—she knew it by heart, Sir, every word 
of it—‘ and here’s the captain a-bowing, a-bow- 
ing.’ And then she shuts her eyes tighter, and 
says, for all the world as if she was in a dream, 
* And here's the stars a-shining, a-shining,’ Is it 
my pet that’s a-laying afore my eyes in a dream 
now, and can she see the stars a-shining, a-shin- 
ing?” 

A voice only a few yards away said, 

‘Here's the doctor. Move away, and let the 
child have some air.” 

The words reached Felix’s ears ; but Jim Pod- 
more was deaf to every thing but his grief and 
despair. 

‘* Whose fault was it? I heard some ask. 
Whose fault? Was it mine, when I was that 
dead beat with long hours and overwork that I 
couldn’t keep my eyelids open? And I didn’t 
know my pet was in the train. I thought moth- 
er and her was home long ago. But I know'd 
it’d come to this—I’ve feared it for months and 
months. If it wasn’t to-night, it’d come some 
other time. But I shouldn't ha’ minded then, 
for I shouldn’t ha’ killed my pet. Ah, Snap, if 
I'd only ha’ known! There was him a-pulling 
at my trowsers with his teeth, and I never under- 
stood him a bit—not a bit.” 

Felix looked down, and saw the faithful dog 
standing at some little distance, watching its 
master with sympathetic eyes. It seemed to 
Felix as if it knew that something serious had 
occurred. Jim Podmore was somewhat calmer 
now, and seated himself on a bench, and rocked 
himself to and fro, with his head in his hands. 

“*Don’t move for a minute,” said Felix. ‘I 
want to go into the room to hear what the doc- 
tor says. You'll promise not to move till I come 
back ?” 

Jim, by a motion of his shoulders, gave the 
promise, and Felix went into the waiting-room. 
‘The people made way for him, and, to Felix’s 
inexpressible relief, he heard the doctor's voice 
saying, cheerily, 

“There, there; it’s not so bad after all! No 
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bones broke. Shook a little—that’s all. Killed! 
not at all, thank God!” 

And “Thank God! thank God!” came from 
a dozen lips, and a ray of hope stole into Mrs. 
Podmore’s white face. 

“**'The little thing will live to be an old wom- 
an, please God,” the doctor continued. ‘* Now 
don’t be a foolish mother.” Mrs. Podmore had 
taken his hand and kissed it. ‘*You must be 
a wise and steady mother; and if you don’t at 
once stop crying like that, I declare you'll do 
your little girl a deal of harm.” Mrs. Podmore 
instantly suppressed her sobs. ‘‘Pretty little 
thing! See, she is recovering already !” 

Pollypod opened her eyes, and raised her arms 
to her mother’s neck. Mrs. Podmore was about 
to clasp the child to her breast in the overflow of 
her joy, but the doctor restrained her. 

**No, not like that. ‘Take her in your arms 
gently. Do you live far from here? No—that’s 
right, that’s right. I'll go home with you, and 
will see the little girl comfortably in bed.—You 
feel all right, don’t you, little one 
Pollypod answered, ‘Yes, Sir,” in a weak 
voice; and seeing Felix, her eyes brightened, and 
she held out her hand to him. Mrs. Podmore 
whispered, 

“Tell my husband, Sir, and bring him to 
me. 

Felix hastened to comply. Jim Podmore could 
not easily be made to understand that his pre- 
cious Pollypod was comparatively unhurt ; but 
when he did so his grateful emotion impressed 
Felix deeply. 

“Tve lost my situation, Sir; but I sha’n't 
mind that now. I'll try and get a living in a 
fairer way than this.” 

“And I'll help you,” said Felix; ‘but tell 
me, before you join your wife, have you seen any 
thing of Lily on the platform to-night ?” 

Jim Podmore considered for a moment, and 
pressed his hands across his eyes to clear away 
the clouds, 

“‘My memory’s almost gone, Sir, for every 
thing but this. Yet I think I should ha’ remem- 
bered seeing Lily if she’d been here. No, Sir, I 
haven't seen her; but that ain’t saying she ain't 
been here. The nearest thing to it is the up 
train from Epsom.” 

“The up train from Epsom!” echoed Felix, 
not seeing the connection. 

“*Tt stopped here; and one of our porters got 
ashilling from a passenger for taking a letter to 
Miss Lizzie—Master Alfred’s sweetheart, Sir.” 

Felix gave a start, but knew that it would be 
cruel to detain Jim any longer from his wife and 
child. ‘he last thing he saw before he left the 
station on his way to old Wheels was Jim Pod- 
more lifting Polly tenderly in his arms. 








Old Wheels was waiting at the street-door for 
Felix’s return in a state of intense anxiety; and 
when he saw Felix coming along by himself his 
anxiety was redoubled. Felix knew immediate- 
ly by the expression in the old man’s face that 
Lily had not come home. 

“*No news of Lily, Sir?” he asked, as he drew 
the old man into the house. 

‘*None, Felix. And you?” 

‘*She has not been seen at the railway station.” 

It was necessary that he should tell old Wheels 
of the accident caused by Jim Podmore, and he 
did so in as few words as possible. 

“*T am glad that little Polly is not seriously 
hurt,” said old Wheels—“ very, very glad. But 
I am in dreadful anxiety about Lily.” 

“*T too, Sir. She is our first and only care. 
You have no theory to account for her absence?” 

“None, Felix.” 

“Her hat and cloak are gone,” said Felix, 
following out a train of thought as he spoke. 
‘That is a proof that she went from the house 
with deliberate intentions. We must not rest 
until we find her—that’s understood.” 

“Yes, yes, Felix; go on.” A 

“The first thing to ascertain is if any body is 
at home at Mr. Musgrave’s house. I will run 
round and see.” 

Felix returned in a very short time. 

“*No one is there; the house is quite deserted. 
There is some connection between Lily’s absence 
and theirs. The only thing I can not understand 
is that Lily did not leave a line of writing behind 
in explanation. She knows what deep anxiety 
her absence would cause.” 

“Felix,” said the old man, in a low tone, 
‘can there have been some foul play ?” 

Felix did not reply for a few moments; he 
was mentally busy deciding on the best course 
of action. 

“If there is, we will find it out, depend upon 
it, Sir. Ihave aclew. I learned at the station 
that a passenger from Epsom gave a porter a 
shilling to take a letter to Lizzie. That letter 
either came from Alfred or Mr. Musgrave, and 
mponsthe receipt of that letter Lizzie has disap- 


“Tt could not have come from Alfred,” inter- 
posed old Wheels; ‘‘he was at his office.” 

“‘We must be sure of that. I have my suspi- 
cions that he did not go to work to-day. Now, 
Sir, you must still be content to remain quiet, 
while I ride to London. I shall have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the fastest horse from the sta- 
bles near here.” 

‘‘What is your object in going to London, 
Felix ?” asked the old man, gaining confidence 
from Felix’s firm tone. 

“Tam acquainted with a person employed in 
Alfred’s office. I can obtain from him the in- 
formation whether Alfred has been at his work 
to-day. Without that information, we might 
take a false step; with it (if it be as I suspect), I 
think I see part of my way. I shall be back 
sooner than you expect. I am a good rider, and 
I shall not spare my horse on such an errand.” 

Felix made good use of his time. It was 
barely half past twelve o'clock as he ran up 
atai old Wheels, le with the exercise. 
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He cast a sharp glance around, and old Wheels 
shook his head, saying, 

“No, Felix, she has not returned.” 

“*T was right in my suspicions, Sir, Alfred 
has not been at his office to-day. He asked for 
leave of absence on the plea that you required 
his assistance at home.” ys 

«© Where can he have spent his time, then e 

“At Epsom. A great race called the City 
and Suburban was run to-day, and Alfred has 
been betting on that race, and has lost. Now, 
Sir, can you bear a shock ?” , 

Old Wheels waited in trembling suspense. 
“<A greater one than has already fallen?” he 
murmured. re Ne 

“As great, almost,” replied Felix, gravely ; 
“but it is necessary that you should know. 
From what I have heard to-night I suspect Al- 
fred has been using money that does not belong 
to him.” 

Old Wheels covered his face with his hands 
and sobbed quietly. Felix continued, steadily : 

«« My acquaintance who is employed in Messrs. 
Tickle and Flint’s office was desired this after- 
noon by one of his employers to tell Alfred to 
step into the private office immediately he ar- 
rived to-morrow morning, and my acquaintance 
told me that, from the tone in which the message 
was delivered, he believed something serious had 
transpired. Can you see the connection between 
these things, and Lily’s connection with them ? 
Alfred, having lost in the race money that did not 
belong to him, is afraid to show his face at the 
office, is afraid to come home. A letter arrived 
for Lizzie from Epsom; that letter is written by 
him, and tells her probably of the danger he is 
in. Lizzie disappears without warning, without 
leaving word or message behind her. Why? 
She is afraid of compromising Alfred. Where 
has Lizzie gone to? ‘The letter she received 
from Alfred guided her steps withoutdoubt. Do 
you agree with me that we have now accounted 
for Alfred’s and Lizzie’s absence?” 

“*Yes, but how do you connect Lily with 
these movements? Remember that when I left 
Lily in this house, at half t nine o'clock, 
neither she nor I had any suspicion of these oc- 
currences. We thought Lizzie was at her house; 
we expected Alfred’s arrival home every mo- 
ment. Before that time Lizzie must have re- 
ceived the letter from Alfred, and must have 
gone to join him. Where?” 

‘There is the difficult point, Sir. If we could 
ascertain where Lizzie has gone, and how, it 
would be a most important point. ‘The only liv- 
ery-stable near is the one from which I hired the 
horse to go to London on.” And here Felix 
stamped his foot, and exclaimed, excitedly, 
“Fool that I was, not to have made inquiries 
there! We must go there at once, you and I. 
You may be of use. ‘There will be no sleep for 
either of us to-night.” : 

Before they left the house they went up stairs 
to the Podmores, to see how Polly was, and to 
leave a message with Mrs. Podmore, in the un- 
likely contingency of Lily’s returning in their ab- 
sence. Polly was asleep, and mother and father 
were watching by her bedside. Snap licked Fe- 
lix’s hand as he stooped to pat the dog’s head. 

‘snap knows what a friend you are to us,” 
said Mrs. Podmore, in a whisper; ‘‘ but you 
seem in trouble. Has Lily gone to bed?” 

She was soon made acquainted with their 
trouble, and promised obedience to Felix’s in- 
structions. 

“I don’t suppose either Jim or me will close 
our eyes this night,” she said; ‘‘but one of us 
will be sure to be on the watch. If Lily comes 
back while you are away, we'll keep her here un- 
til you return.” 

Felix hastily wrote a few lines to Lily, and 
intrusting them to Mrs. Podmore, kissed Polly- 
pod tenderly. . 

“You have much to be grateful for,” he said 
to Mrs. Podmore. 

“ Ah, Sir, we have indeed!” she answered. 
“God bless you, and send you success and hap- 
piness !” Pete: 

Felix and old Wheels shook hands with Jim 
Podmore, and were soon at the livery-stables. 
‘There was only one man there, and they had 
some difficulty in arousing him, He referred to 
the books, and said that no lady had engaged 
any thing from the yard that night. 4 

*¢ Two saddle-horses have been taken ont since 
seven o'clock,” said the man, with his eye on the 
page on which the record.was made, “a brough- 
am and pair for a customer” (mentioning his 
name, which satisfied Felix that it could not be 
for Lily), ‘‘and a cab.” 

** Who hired the cab 2?” 

“Can't say. One of our men, Thompson by 
name, has gone with it. Hired by a gentleman; 
ten pounds left as deposit.” 

“* How long was it hired for?” 

“Can't say, Sir; all night, most likely. Thomp- 
son is generally selected for the long jobs. You 
know ‘Thompson, Sir?” 

‘No, I do not.” 

“He's a tallish man, with his nose on one 
side, and a harelip; wears an old white over- 
coat. Now I think of it, I saw him and the 
cab waiting at the door of the ‘True Blue public- 
house.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Felix, briskly. ‘‘At what 
time ?” 

“* About half past nine, I should say. I hap- 
pened to be passing just then,’and, now I think 
of it, Thompson and me had a drink.” 

«‘Thank you,” said Felix, with sudden anima- 
tion. ‘‘ Here’s something to get another drink. 
Is the True Blue a late house ?” 

** Got a one-o clock license, Sir, 
Sir.” 

“Tt's ten minutes to one,” said Felix, looking 
at his watch. ‘‘Come along, Mr. Wheels; we 
shall get there before the house closes.” 

And he ran out of the livery-yard, followed by 
old Wheels. Lounging about the bar of the 
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‘True Blue they found the usual class of customers, 
who were being urged by the landlord to leave, as 
the time was come to close the house. ‘Ihe pot- 
man was busy with shutters and bolts; behind 
the bar was the landlady. She knew cld Wheels, 
and she nodded to him. Felix was a stranger to 
her, but she cast a favorable eye upon him, nev- 
ertheless. 

“*Can we have one minute’s private conversa- 
tion with you?” asked Felix. ‘ And there is 
time, isn’t there, for us to drink a glass or two 
of your best dry sherry ?” 

‘The landlady glanced at the clock, as a mat- 
ter of form—it was five minutes to one—and 
said, 

“Would you like to step into our little room, 
gentlemen ; you'll find it more comfortable ?— 
Now turn out, my men, if you don’t want to be 
put out!” 

‘That it would certainly come to this with some 
of the customers of the True Blue was evident : 
one man was especially loath to go. 

“Just another pint, missis,” he urged; ‘‘just 
another pint, and then we'll toddle,” in a tone 
of such entreaty that, to one unacquainted with 
the usual proceedings of such topers, it might 
reasonably have been inferred that his very life 
depended upon that other pint, and that the most 


serious consequences to his health would ensue. 


if it were refused. The landlady paid no atten- 
tion to the entreaty, but devoted herself to Felix 
and old Wheels, who had stepped into the par- 
lor at her invitation. Seeing that she only set 
two glasses before them, Felix called for two 
more, and hoped that the landlady and her hus- 
band would join them. He completed the con- 
quest by drinking prosperity to the True Blue, 
and then proceeded to business. 

‘*We have come to consult you upon a mat- 
ter of much importance, my dear madam,” he 
said, ‘‘and we hope you will give us what as- 
sistance you can.” 

“Any thing that is in my power, Sir,” replied 
the landlady, flattered by the courtesy of so well- 
looking a young man as Felix; ‘‘I am sure I 
shall be most happy.” 

“We do not wish it talked about,” continued 
Felix; ‘‘so suppose we agree that it shall be a 
secret between us, taking your husband into our 
confidence, of course.” 

The landlady expressed her acquiescence, her 
curiosity growing. 

“Tt will take the form of questions, I am 
afraid,” observed Felix. 

“You've only to ask, Sir,” said the amiable 
woman, ‘‘and I'll answer, if I can.” 

‘*There was a cab waiting at your door at 
about half past nine o'clock to-night, was there 
not?” 

“There have been three or four waiting, on 
and off.” 

‘*But there was one in particular, from the 
livery-stables near here, with the driver ‘Thomp- 
son, a man with a crooked nose and a harelip. 
He came in here to drink with a mate from the 

ard.” 
me Yes, he did,” was the ready reply. ‘‘' There's 
Be mistaking ‘Thompson once you set eyes upon 
um. 

“Can you tell us who hired that cab?” 

“T should say it was the gentleman who was 
about the house for an hour or more, and who 
was in this very parlor for more than ten min- 
utes talking with—with—” But her eyes light- 
ed upon old Wheels, who was listening with 
strained attention to every word that passed, and 
she hesitated. 

“Talking with whom ?” inquired Felix, quick- 
ly. ‘* With a gentleman ?” 

**No,” with another hesitating look toward 
old Wheels; ‘‘with a lady.” 

“© A young lady ?” 

“Ye,” 





“*Do not hesitate to answer, there’s a good 
creature. You know who the lady is, evidently.” 

“Yes, but I would rather not say. If you 
like to mention who you think it is, I'll tell you 
if you're right.” 

“Was it this gentleman's granddaughter ?” 
asked Felix, hazarding the guess. 

Old Wheels held his breath. 

“Yes, it was,” answered the landlady, reluc- 
tantly. ‘There! you shouldn’t have forced it 
out of me! Look at the old gentleman!” 

A deadly pallor had come oyer‘his face, and 
he could scarcely stand. 

‘You must not give way, Sir,” said Felix, 
with grave tenderness; ‘‘every thing depends 
upon your keeping your strength. Bear in mind 
that this is what we have come to hear, and that 
we are approaching nearer and nearer to the un- 
raveling of the plot. And remember, too, dear 
Sir, that I have almost as great a stake in the 
discovery as you have yourself. There has been 
foul play, as you suggested ; but something as- 
sures me that all will come right, and that our 
dear girl will be restored to us in a few hours. 
But not if we're not strong. Remember—we 
are working together for Lily’s safety.” 

His tone was so tender that tears came into 
the landlady’s eyes. 

+J will tell you all I know,” she said, address- 
ing herself to Felix. ‘the young lady came in 
here, and asked me if she could have the use of 
the parlor for a few minutes undisturbed. She 
wanted to speak to the gentleman who came in 
the cab. “They were in the parlor for ten min- 
utes, and then they went away together in the 
cab.” 

“Thank you, thank you, a thousand times. 
—See, Sir, how near we are coming.—Now this 
gentleman—who was he?” 

“T am sure I don’t know, Sir; I never set 
eyes on him before to-night.” 

Felix thought of Alfred, and described his 
personal appearance. No, it wasn't him, said 
the landlady. Then Felix described Mr. Shel- 
drake, and she answered that it was the very man. 
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the end of the inquiry. One other question re- 
mained to be asked. . Did she know what di- 
rection the cab had taken? No, she didn’t 
know; but she would call the pot-man in; he 
was outside all the time. The pot-man was 
called in, and being refreshed with a drink and 
a shilling, remembered, after much circumlo- 
cution, that he heard the gentleman tefl Thomp- 
son to drive toward Epsom, 

“Nearer and nearer,” said Felix, grasping 
the old man’s hand. ‘*‘ Now, pot-man, is there 
any thing else you know? Another shilling if 
you can remember any thing else.” 

The pot-man scratched his head. 

“There's the shilling,” said Felix, in a hearty 
tone, giving the man the coin, ‘‘ whether you 
can remember or not.” 

“*You're a gentleman, Sir,” said the pot-man. 
‘*7 don’t remember any thing else; but there’s 
Dick Maclean, perhaps he can tell something.” 

‘The public-house was empty by this time, and 
the bar was cleared. 

‘Run out, om,” said the landlady, excited- 
ly, ‘‘and if you see him bring him in.” The 
pot-man ran out at the back-door. The land- 
lady explained. ‘‘ Dick has been drinking here 
all night, Sir. You bring to my mind that I saw 
the gentleman who was here with the young 
lady give him some money.” 

‘They had not to wait a very long time for 
Dick Maclean. He was the man who had begged 
for more beer, and the pot-man found him out- 
side entreating through the key-hole for ‘just 
another pint.” He was fairly drunk, but upon 
the landlady promising him that other pint, and 
telling him that the gentleman wanted him to 
earn half a crown simply by answering a ques- 
tion or two, he pulled himself together, and en- 
deavored to earn it. The skillful manner in 
which Felix put these questions caused the land- 
lady to ask, admiringly, if he was a lawyer. Fe- 
lix stopped his questioning to answer, No; and 
the landlady said, To be sure! How could he 
be? He wasn’t dried up enough. When the 
cross-examination was over they had learned 
all: of Mr. Sheldrake giving Dick Maclean a 
letter to take to Lily, and of the instruction that 
he was to give it to the young lady in secret, 
and to tell her, if he found any difficulty in de- 
livering it, that it was a matter of life or death 
to some one whom she loved; of the young lady 
accompanying him to the True Blue to see Mr, 
Sheldrake; of their going into the public-house 
together; of their coming out together; of the 
young lady giving him a letter to deliver to Mr. 
Wheels, and giving him a sixpence to deliver 
it; of her getting into the cab, and of his going 
into the True Blue for just another pint before 
he went with the letter; of Mr. Sheldrake com- 
ing after him, and telling him that the young 
lady had altered her mind, and didn’t want the 
letter delivered; of his getting a shilling for 
that; and that was all. 

It was enough. It was as clear as day to Fe- 
lix. The pot-man and Dick being sent out of 
the-room, Felix said that what they wanted now 
was a light trap and a smart horse. Now thor- 
oughly enthusiastic in the cause, the landlady 
said they had in their stables the lightest trap 
and the smartest trotting mare out of London. 

“You're a kind creature,” said Felix, shaking 
hands with her. ‘* Will you trust us with it?” 

That she would, and with a dozen of them if 
she had them. ‘The landlord assented. 

“Now what shall I leave with you as securi- 
ty?” asked Felix. ‘Here are four five-pound 
notes, here is my watch and chain—” 

‘The landlady rejected them enthusiastically. 
She only wanted two things as security—his 
name and his word. He gave them, and thank- 
ed her heartily again and again. While the 
smartest trotting mare out ot London was being 


.| harnessed, old Wheels looked at Felix wistfully, 


earnestly, humbly. Felix understood him. He 
put his arm round the old man’s shoulder, and 
said, in a tone of infinite tenderness, 

“*Dear Sir, I never loved Lily as I love her 
now.. I never trusted her as I trust her now. 
Dear girl! Pure heart! When I lose my faith 
in her, may I lose my hope of a better life than 
this!” 

His face lighted up as he uttered these words. 
The old man pressed him in his arms, and sobbed 
upon his shoulder. ‘The landlady turned aside 
to have quiet cry in the corner. 

“You're a good young fellow,” she said, in 
the midst of her indulgence, ‘‘ and I’m glad you 
came to me.” 

Before five minutes had passed they were in 
the lightest trap and behind the smartest trotting 
mare out of London, ready to start. 

“Here!” cried the landlady. And running 
to the wheels, she handed up a great parcel of 
sandwiches and a bottle of brandy. ‘‘It’s the 
right stuff,” she said, between laughing and cry- 
ing.  ‘‘ Our own particular !” 

‘The next minute they were on the road to 
Epsom. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From our Own Corresponpent.] 


We see novelties springing up on all sides, 
not only in fabrics, but in every thing per- 
taining to female apparel. As concerns fabrics, 
these novelties are very peculiar. The .new 
spring stuffs both of wool and silk are made to 
imitate lace in their texture, and it is difficult to 
imagine, without seeing them, what pretty effects 
can be obtained with these lace-like fabrics, 
which are made of all colors from black to 
white, passing through the various shades which 
are in fashion. They are almost always worn 
over a skirt of a different color, which shows 
through the transparent net-work of the stuff. 
All these dresses have parasols to match, with a 


Felix drew a long breath; he was almost at | lining of the same color as the under-skirt of the 
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dress. A polonaise which I lately saw, made of 
this new fabric; was of very pale maize, with skirt, 
waist, and close sleeves of pink faille. The po- 
lonaise was very long, extending to the top of 
the flounce that bordered the skirt, and was upen 
on each side. Boots of the same material and. 
color as the polonaise. Parasol also of the same 
material and color, with pink lining, 

For a less dressy toilette the polonaise would 
be worn over a skirt of brown or black faille. 
When the fabric is white, it produces exacily the 
same effect as a guipure over dress. When 
black, it is worn over lilac, violet, green, pink, or 
blue silk, 

_ The style of hair-dressing is still of eccentric 
simplicity, if I may venture to define it in two 
words. I will attempt to describe that worn the 
other day at a dinner-party by Mademoiselle 
Favart, the distinguished artiste of the Theatre 
Frangais: The short hair above the nape of 
the neck was parted in the middle, and simply 
combed on each side and flattened down. Above 
this parting the hair was carelessly combed up- 
ward over a very small crépe, and arranged in 
torsages, which were looped together and fast- 
ened at the right side, on the crown of the head, 
with a large pin of light shell, closely resem- 
bling a huge shawl-pin. Mademoiselle Favart’s 
hair, by-the-way, is jet black. The front hair 
was partly arranged in small light curls, which 
shaded the forehead; the greater part of it, how- 
ever, was combed upward, and artistically joined 
with the rest of the hair, on the crown of the 
head, in graceful confusion. The dress was of 
yery pale pinkish-gray satin, and was composed 
of a trained skirt, over-skirt edged with silver- 
fox fur, and sleeveless basque, trimmed with the 
same fur, and open in front to the waist, over a 
voluminous fraise and ruche of white lace. Full 
under-sleeves of the same lace. A bouquet of 
natural red roses was set at the bottom of the 
waist. There was no crinoline: the dress fell 
straight, like that of an antique statue, and the 
over-skirt was gracefully draped behind the arms. 

It is idle to say that over-skirts are no longer 
worn: every one still clings to them, and I have 
quoted this dress of Mademoiselle Favart, who is 
perhaps the most elegant woman in Paris, not 
only for the novelty of her toilettes, but also for 
the incomparable grace with which she wears 
them, partly to prove irrefutably that both the 
polonaise and the over-skirt, far from being 
abandoned, continue to enjoy the highest favor. 
The details alone are varied, while the general 
effect is preserved; for instance, many mixed 
dresses are made, either with a half-long or 
demi-trained skirt, or a round skirt—thatis, short 
enough to be worn on foot in the street with- 
out hoiding it up. Both have the front breadth 
pleated, and the back breadths entirely covered 
with flounces, edged each with a roll, made either 
of the same stuff or a different color. When the 
toilette is of two shades, this roll serves to make 
the flounce bonffant, and to give a greater vol- 
ume to the back of the dress. Over the skirt 
thus trimmed is worn a demi-polonaise, com- 
posed of a waist with basques behind, tight fit- 
ting, and buttoned precisely like an ordinary 
waist, but with fronts extending as low as those 
of a common polonaise. In a word, this demi- 
polonaise is a sort of tight-fitting mantelet, made 
with sleeves and very long tabs. So much for 
the details; as to the general effect, thanks to 
the voluminous trimming of the back breadths, 
it is almost exactly like that of the polonaise suits 
we have worn so long. It would be hard to suc- 
ceed better in inventing the new without making 
any change in the old: which, by-the-way, is 
precisely what we are doing in politics. 

I do not know whether we shall have very 
hot weather next summer, but it will be almost 
a pity if we do not, in view of the beautiful fab- 
rics that are in course of preparation forit. For 
some years past, during what was called our 
epoch ‘of prosperity, I have remarked the bar- 
renness of fancy in our manufacturers. They 
made so much money, and with so very little 
effort, that they did not take the trouble to in- 
yent and improve, or to call forth the resources 
of the artistic and inexhaustible French imagi- 
nation, but hurriedly manufactured plain thick 
stuffs for winter and plain thin stuffs for sum- 
mer, then having gathered in their profits, hast- 
ened to lay them out either in investments or 
pleasures. More than once I have pointed out 
the risk to French manufactures in neglecting 
the invention and execution of graceful designs, 
which was their specialty, and only doing what 
English or German workmen could do as well, 
and perhaps cheaper than the French artisans, 
who asked and obtained wages in proportion to 
their artistic value. It was urged in reply that 
plain stuffs, and nothing else, were in fashion. 
But no sooner did the country need to increase 
its business, in order to revive, than fashion 
agreed with necessity in putting artistic fancies 
under contribution, and the result has been the 
new and exquisite colors and fabrics that have 
dazzled and are dazzling our eyes. Among the 
beautiful combinations that I have seen is a 
skirt of plain vert-de-gris faille, with a polonaise 
of grenadine or other fancy stuff of a deeper or 
lighter shade, with designs of the same color— 
detached bouquets, branches, brocaded stripes, or 
dots of various sizes. It would take too long to 
enumerate all the beautiful elements of this sort 
with which our dress-makers, themselves artists, 
create dresses that could be devised and exe- 
cuted nowhere outside of France. 

‘The polonaise, which ladies can not make up 
their minds to lay aside, will be, therefore, in 
many cases, @ sort of wrapping such as we have 
described. The skirts of these suits will be in 
general either of faille or foulard, and the polo- 
naises of one of those charming new transpar- 
ent soft and silky fabrics called canvas guipure, 
brocaded grenadine, etc. 

Another kind of toilette, of the grande dame 


style, CS of an undér dress cut in the 
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princesse shape—that is, with the waist and skirt 
in one piece. This first dress, which is entirely 
plain, without trimming except elegant buttons 
to match, is riably of plain 
er, or else of velvet. 





Yes, velvet; for it is dis- 


silk of one col- | 


covered that even in our fine climate there are | 


but two months in the year, July and August, 
when the heat of the weather is incompatible 
with the use of this beautiful fabric, and we are 


| and vaporous, 


naise being open all the way down the front, 

shows the princesse dress from top to bottom. 
Other dresses will be made, according to the 

material, with two skirts trimmed alike, with the 






over-skirt looped on the sides by two sashes of 
the same material as the dress. 

Li 
the des, which are still undecided 


if seen through a mist. ‘They 
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LADIES AT TAPESTRY-WORK. 


ERE are four damsels ‘of the olden time, 

all actively engaged in peaceful feminine 
employments. The maiden in the left-hand 
corner sits by her spinning-wheel, an implement 
that is now to be seldom found in actual use, 
though some of its characteristics are curiously 
enough reproduced in the sewing-machine. At 

















preparing to wear it even at the season when it 
ymerly proscribed. Over this princesse 
worn 4 large polonaise of-crépe de Chine, 
guipure, or any other stuff of the same 
ly. This polon: is very long, flat, open 
all the way down the front, andslooped only un- 
der and with the aid of a sl The 
sleeves of the princesse dr tight, 
and those of the polonaise very full. The polo- 











will be trimmed, according to the color, either 
with white cotton braid, or, if the color is wholly 
neutral, shading on gray or écru, with Pompadour 
braid—that is, with small flowers of bright colors. 
Other summer stuffs are also made with designs 
of raised velvet. 
of stripes of all kinds, some damask 
table-linen, and many brocaded foulards, color 
on color. EMMELINE RayMoND. 











the table is seated a lady occupied with needle- 
work, while the two girls standing on the right 
are busy with a tapestry frame. ‘The youth, 
hawk on finger, is the only idle person present. 
Tapestry, though a very ancient art, is said to 
ave been revived by the acens. The art was 
1 greatly improved by the Flemings, who enriched 
| their tapestries with historic subjects, purposely 










| painted as cartoons for copies by artists of the | 


highest rank, as, for example, Raphael. The 
celebrated manufacture of Gobelins at Paris 
owed its prosperity to the encouragement given 
by Louis XIV. (prompted by his great minister, 
Colbert) and his successors. ‘The mode of work- 
ing at the Gobelins is as follows: A series of 
threads are arranged vertically in a frame like 
the warp of a loom, and the workman stands be- 
hind the frame, the pattern being placed behind 
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him for reference. To produce the design he has 
anumber of wooden needles threaded with wool 
and silk of the colors required, and these are 
passed through the upright warp threads, and 
bronght back, so that each thread becomes cov- 
ered with the necessary color, and this. is done 
with such nicety that scarcely any difference is 
perceptible between the tapestry picture and the 
painting from which it was copied. 
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Musi Rorri 





Figs. 18-20, 






Fig. 8.—SLEeve ror Cozar, Fic. 7. 
For pattern see Supplemen‘ No, X., 
Fig. 24. 


Lingerie, Figs. 1-8. 

Fig. 1.—Swiss Mustry, Ix- < 
SERTION, AND Lace Cravat ~ 
Bow. The fan-shaped part 
of this cravat bow consists of = 
a straight strip of Swiss muslin 
four inches and seven-eighths 
long and eight inches and a 
half wide, which is sloped off 
on the under edge, from the 
middle toward the sides, so 
that the latter are only two 
inches and three-quarters long, Trim this part, as shown by the 
illustration, with lace insertion an inch and three-quarters wide, 
and with lace an inch and seven-eighths wide; arrange the upper 
edge in close side-pleats, 
and sew it on a stiff 
lace foundation. Cover 
the seam with a half 
rosette of gathered lace 
and a bow Of pink gros 
grain ribbon. 

Figs. 2-4. — Linen, 
Swiss Mus.in, AnD 
Lace Conrar AnD 
Sreeves. On the neck 
of the collar of double 
fine white linen, on the 
wrong side, sew a box- 
pleated Swiss muslin 
ruffle an inch and three- 
quarters wide, trimmed 
with narrow lace. Set 
the collar on a Swiss 
muslin chemisette.— 
This chemisette is faced 
four inches and seven- 
eighths wide with linen 
on the front edge as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion, trimmed with lace, 
and furnished with button-holes and pearl buttons for closing. 
The sleeves are arranged in a similar manner. For the collar 
cut of double linen one piece from Fig. 20, Supplement, stitch it 
a quarter of an inch from the edge, fold it on the outside along 


Fig. 3.—SLeEVE FOR 
Corxar, Fie, 2. 


For pattern see Suppl, 
No, VIIL, Fig. 21. 





Povtr pe Sore Cravat Bow, with 
Moruer-oF-PEARL Sue. 

















Fig. 1.—Biack Pout pe Sore Conrremation Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 14-16. 


CoLLar with Swiss 
—(See Figs. 3 and 4.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No, VIIL, 















Fig. 1.—Swiss Musury, Inser- 
TION, AND Lace Cravat Bow. 





Fig. 7.—Insertion anp Lace Cortar.—[See Fig. 8.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 23. 


the dotted line, and join it with the chemisette. Cut the latter 
of Swiss muslin from Figs. 18 and 19, Supplement. Pay no at- 
tention to the straight line on Fig. 18. For the sleeve cut of Swiss 
muslin a straight piece sixteen inches wide and fifteen inches and 
three-quarters long, which is rounded off on the under end from 
the sides toward the middle to a length of fourteen inches. Sew 
up the ends of this piece, hem the top, and gather the bottom. Set 
on the cuffs cut from Fig. 21, and a Swiss muslin ruffle two inches 





Emprowerep Towet-Rack. 
For design see Supplement, No, XVIIL., Fig. 60. 


and seven-eighths wide, sloped off toward the middle, and trimmed 
with lace. Instead of this sleeve, that shown by Fig. 4 may be 
used. ‘The latter is made-of linen, Swiss muslin, and lace.. Cut 
the lower cuff of Swiss muslin from Fig, 25, trim it, as shown by 
the illustration and partly indicated on the pattern, with lace in- 
sertion seven-eighths of an inch wide, a needle-work strip three- 


quarters of an inch wide, lace an inch wide, and-narrow-bias strips ; - 
Cut away the material underneath the in- . 


of linen stitched on. 
sertion. Pleat the upper edge, bringing the three Xs on @, and 
join it with the upper cuff according to the corresponding figures. 
Cut the upper cuff of double linen from Fig: 26; and: furnish it 
with trimming. Fi- 
nally, join the cuffs 
with asleeve of Swiss 
muslin, 

Figs.5 and 6,—Lr- 
EN'aND Lace Cor- 
LAR AND SLEEVES. 
This collar, which is 
cut of double fine 
linen from: Fig. 22, 
Supplement, is trim- 
med with lace three- 
quarters of an ineh 
wide along the outer 
edge and along the 
folds of the turned- 
down corners, and is 
set on a Swiss mus- 
lin chemisette. Cut 
the latter from Figs. 
18 and 19, Supple- 
ment. The straight 
line on Fig. 18 indi- 
cates:the front edge 
of the chemisette. 
The right front edge 
is edged with a linen 
ruffle an inch and a 
quarter wide, trim- 
med with lace three- 
quarters of an inch 
wide, and which is 
arranged in double 
box-pleats an inch 
and one-eighth wide 
each at intervals of 
three-eighths of an 
inch. Bands of dou- 
le linen aninch long 
and three-eighths of 





Fig. 5.—Liven anp Lace Conrar. 
[See Fig. 6.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No, IX., Fig. 22. 


“narrow tucks. 






Fig. 4.—Swiss Mustiy, In- 
SERTION, AND Lace SLEEVE 
For Corxar, Fic. 2. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XL, Figs. 25 and 26, 








an inch wide, which are fur- 
nished with buttons and but- 
ton-holes, serve to close the 
chemisette. ‘The seam made 
by setting on the ruffle and 
bands is covered with a strip 
of linen an inch wide. The 
cuffs consist each of a straight 
piece of double linen three inches and a half wide and eight 
inches and a half long, which is trimmed with a ruffle and fur- 
nished with bands for closing similarto*the chemisette. Set the 
upper edge of the cuff on 
a Swiss muslin sleeve. 
Figs.7 and 8.—Inser- 
tron AND Lace Coriar 
anv Stegves. This col- 
lar of needle-work inser- 
tion half an inch wide 
and lace insertion seven- 
eighths of an inch wide 
is trimmed with a narrow 
needle-work border and 
with gathered lace an 
inch’ and_ seven-eighths 
wide. The collar is 
trimmed on the neck 
with kilt-pleated crépe 
lisse ruffles, and is set on 
a Swiss muslin chemi- 
sette. The fronts of the 
latter, which is cut from 
Figs. 18 and 19, Supple- 
ment, are arranged in 
‘Bow of 
sea green gros grain rib- 
bon. The cuffs of the 
sleeves aré arranged sim- 2 
ilar to the collar. Cut the collar and cuffs from Figs, 23 and 
24, Supplement, 


Fig. 6.—Steeve 
For CoLiar, 
Fig. 5. 





~-Gros-Grain-Cravat-Bow. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVI., 
Fig. 58, 


Gros Grain Cravat Bow. 


Tuts cravat bow is made of gros grain in-two shades of brown. 
Fig. 58, Supplement, gives the pattern, 
















Fig. 2.—Brack Povtt pr Sor Coyrirmation Dress.—Back.—(See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description seé Supplement, No. VLJ Figs. 14-16, 
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REBUILT CHICAGO. 


D. B. FISK & COS NEW STORE, 


AND WASHINGTON ST. 


CORNER WABASH AVE. 


THE NEW CHICAGO. 


If the burning of Chicago was the world’s as- 
tonishment, its sudden rebuilding is a still great- 
er marvel. ‘To the Old World, the increase of 
wealth and population in the New appears in- 
credible, while the unvyarnished history of the 
growth of the great West—of which Chicago is 
the distributing centre—seems to the people of 
the older States almost fabulous, 


TIME ALLOWED FOR REBUILDING, 


‘Ten years were assigned to Chicago as the 
shortest time in which she could replace her 
burnt edifices, But to-day, not eighteen months 
since the great fire, she has a larger area of sub- 
stantial and elegant business-houses than she 
had before the fire, and ere the year ends—when 
the buildings now designed and in process of 
construction are finished —Chicago will be far 
more magnificent, beautiful, and complete than 
eyer, with much larger, more convenient and el- 
egant structures for business, art, religion, and 
home comfort, than any city of its size on the 
continent. This wonderful display of construct- 
ive energy is due to two causes: 





CENTRAL POSITION. 


1. To the position of Chicago as a commercial 
centre, at the head of our great inland seas, 
connected by navigable waters with the Atlan- 
tic and the Mexican Gulf, with tunnels under 
lake and river, the largest grain mart in the 
world, and the focus of a hundred railroads 
stretching out their Briarean arms to gather 
the products of the land and of the sea, of for- 
est and mine, of anvil and loom, over a whcle 
continent. 


BUSINESS CHARACTER. 


2. To the character of her business men, com- 
posed of the most enterprising citizens from ev- 
ery State, from Canada, and from Europe, full 
of electric energy, and inspired by the great pos- 
sibilities here opened to capital, industry, and 
enterprise. Chicago could not be what she is 
without such business men, and the result of 
their united efforts is the New Chicago, the pride 
of her own citizens, and the wonder of all be- 
holders, whose “‘ name has gone out into all the 
earth,” 

And conspicuous among the merchants who 
have given character and fame to Chicago is the 
well-known firm of 

D. B. FISK & CO., 
importers and manufacturers of, and wholesale 
dealers in, millinery and straw goods, ladies’ fur- 
nishing and fancy goods, a representation of 
whose magnificent new store, on the corner of 


Wabash Avenue and Washington Street, is seen 
above, 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 


_ Before the Great Fire they had the finest mil- 
linery store in the West, a cut and notice of 
which appeared in the Bazar. But the present 
building so far excels the former one in size, 


convenience, and splendor, as to make compari- 
son useless, And its 


LOCATION, 


In the very centre of business, on the Broadway 
of Chicago, near the principal hotels and chief 
railways, makes it accessible to customers and 
an attractive point for visitors. The building, 
fronting on two streets, is 


SUPERBLY LIGHTED 


Throughout, the panes of French plate glass on 
the main floor being 7 feet wide and 15 feet high, 
so that not only is there ample room for the dis- 
play of their immense stock, but every floor is 
so fully lighted that all their goods are shown to 
the best advantage for purchasers, 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION, 

The premises consist of six floors, finished 
from basement to roof in the most substantial 
and elegant manner, heated by steam and fur- 
nished with elevators for freight and passengers, 
and every modern convenience, so that the whole 
business can be transacted more easily than if 
the space was all on one floor.. The Offices, 
Ladies’ Parlor and Toilet Rooms, on the main 
floor, are of black walnut and ebony, with rich 
carvings and plate-glass; and the grand massive 
stairway to the second floor 

CHALLENGES ADMIRATION. 

No expense or labor has been spared to com- 
bine Use with Beauty, and make the whole a 
perfect temple of art. Every accommodation 
and comfort are afforded to customers which an 
intelligent appreciation of their wants, prompted 
by a liberal hand, could provide. 

DEPARTMENTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

On the main floor are exhibited Ribbons, Silks, 
Velvets, Laces, French Flowers, and Millinery 
articles and materials. The second floor is filled 
with Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Furnishing, Trim- 
mings, and Small Wares. ‘The third floor con- 
tains Straw Goods, Hats and Bonnets for Ladies, 
Misses, and Children, the Pattern Hat and Bon- 
net Department, and Exhibition Rooms for Trim- 
med Goods. 








On the fourth floor are the receiving and dis- 
tributing rooms and duplicate goods. The fifth 
floor contains the manufacturing department, 
with all the latest machinery for manufacturing 
hats and frames. The basement is used for en- 
tering, packing, and shipping goods sold, and con- 
tains the steam-engines, boilers, and machinery 
for heating and elevating goods and passengers, 

THE PROPRIETORS 
Began trade here twenty years ago, establishing 
the first exclusively wholesale millinery house in 
the Northwest, and by indefatigable industry, 
enterprise, sagacity, nerve, and fair dealing, from 
small beginnings have built up an immense trade 
requiring a building of mammoth proportions, 
and a small army of employés. They are now 
in the prime of life, and have justly won the hon- 
orable pre-eminence of having the largest and 
finest millinery establishment in the world. 
LARGEST AND RICHEST STOCK. 

Their stock is the most extensive and com- 
plete to be found in the country, and as they al- 
ways keep the best class of goods, both as re- 
spects quality and style, their house, for a long 
time, has been the 

HEAD-QUARTERS 

of Fashion for the West. And Eastern parties 
going West to establish themselves in the mil- 
linery trade will desire to visit their establish- 
ment, not only to sée on what a magnificent 
scale business is conducted there, but to post 
themselves as to the kind of stock adapted to 
the Western trade. 

And no more fitting type, or truer representa- 
tion, can be found of the wonderful growth, mag- 
nificence, and prosperity of the New Chicago. 
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NOTICE. 
OUR 


CELEBRATED 
BUFFALO 
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BRANDS 
BLACK ALPACAS, 


BEAVER BRAND. 


SILK FINISHED 
Black Pure Mohairs 
ARE HANDSOMER THAN EVER 


FOR SPRING WEAR. 

These Beautiful Goods are sold by most of 
the leading Dry-Goods Retailers throughout the Uni- 
ted States. . 

ga~ Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each piece, bearing a picture of the 
Buffalo, Otter, or Beaver. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 and 429 Broadway, 
305 Canal and 47 Howard Sts., 
New York. 
SOLE IMPORTERS. 


STEM-WINDING — 
WALTHAM WATCHES 


FOR LADIES. 











This beautiful watch is the smallest and best Amer- 
ican Watch made. It is described in our Price-List, 
which is sent free and postpaid to all who write for it. 
Watches sent to any place, no matter how remote, with 
bill to collect on delivery, with privilege to open the 
package and examine the watch before paying the bill; 


and for any watch that does not give satisfaction we 


REFUND THE MONEY. 


Send for the Price-List, and please mention Haz- 


per’s Bazar. Address 


HOWARD & CO., 
No. 865 Broadway, New York. 








MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


Dd. 


=, For Health, Comfort, and Style, 
L\\ Is acknowledged THE BEST 
| ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo~ 
nials in its favor are bemg re- 
8 ceived from all parts of the United 
States. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New. Haven, Conn. 
Anxowy & Banxrxa, New York; 
D.B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, Agents. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 
pele can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered through any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. Address 
ENS. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


439 Turrp Avenve, New York. 
NA oT ING 
HADLEY ar MSE 


Manufactured by the Florence Sewing Mach. Co. 
The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! Has but one 








SSI 
















needle! A Child can run it, Agents wanted 
inevery town. Send for Circular and Sample 
Stocking to Hinxtry Knrrzme Maou. Co., Bath, Me. 





MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her nsual terms. Send for 
Circular of Refergnces. Tf samples are wanted, inclose 
5c. Mrs, C, C. THOMSON, 835 Fifth Ave.,’N. ¥. 








COLGATE & COMPANY’S 


Z CASHME 


COLGATE & Co’s 


EXTRACT CASHMERE BOUQUET, 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP, E : 
FOR THE TOILET. 


FASHION’S Triple FAVORITE, “Le Plus Nouvelle.” 


—This isthe Acme of 
MAGIC COSTUME. pans ingenaity 1111 
This engraving represents two views of it. And 
there 1g still another, vi draped apron front. 
TURLE Entirely diferent Costumesinone! It 
can be changed from a Polonaise to a Redingote 
or Waterproof in tess than one minute, by simply 
adjusting ope button, The original {s made 1n 
dark blue ladies" clot, trimmed with Hercules 
Ir 


Tnis pattern is Particularly desirable for 
wash goods, because When undotioned it falls into 
@ beautifully shaped Wrapper without pleat or 
gather, maklng it easy toluundry, ‘The Traveler, 
especially the Voyager, will find it an indispens- 
able convenience t is very simple and easy to 
make. Complete instructions cre printed upon 
each pattern, besides a Cloth odel See 
delow.) Requires five yards Waterproof. AIL 
Sizes. Price of parton and cloth model, 
One Dollar. See Premium below. 

We furnish it “ READY MADE” in Linen or 
Batiste, from $5 to $15; in Waterproof, $10 to 
$20; in’ any color of ladies’ cloth, handsomely 
trimmed, SEND STAMP for our CA7‘A- 
LOGUE of STYLES. 

We givea CLOTH MODEL with each pattern, 
which SHOWS every seam, pleat, gather, 100) 
etc., how to putthe garment together by the pat= 
tern, andhow it will look when completed. By 
the tse of our Cloth Moxels any person who can 
sew can F/NISH the most diificult garment as 
cay, ag the plainest. They are PLRSLCT 
GUIDES. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 


SMITHS ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR—ONLY One Dollar a Year! 


Sample copy mailed for 25 cents.—BEST AND CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WOR! 


PREMIU 


FREE, 
you will be madea ¥ EB. 


you receive the Bazaar, he will mai 


Entered ccording to Act of Congress in tho 3% 


Every subscriber is entitled to select Patterns to the yalueot ONE DOL 


1873, by A. Burdette Smith, fn 
the Office ofthe Librarian of Congress, at Washinton, D. C. 


AsaPolonaise. Asa Waterproof. 


beh 
LAR, 


. By enclosing ONE DOLLAR and Stamp toA. BURDETTE SMITH. 

YEARLY SUBSCRIBEM, and the pattern OF 
Cloth Model, will be mailed to you FREE! O88, if you prefer to select your 
1 to you a receipt for your subscription, and a ¢¢ 


the aboye engraving, with a 
remium after’ 
REMIOM 


COUPON,” which will entitle you to select patterns to the value of ONE dollar FREE at any 
time. - When you send your subscription, please state which you prefer. 


Address, 
P.O. Box 5055. 


HAIR!!! 


L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Between 4rn and Great Jonrs Sts. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
Import and manufacture their own Goods, and Rerar 
THEM AT WHOLESALE Prices. 


PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - = 
Do.22 do. do. 4 do. 0. 
Do.26 do. do. 4 do. do. ae | 
Do. 32 do. do. 4 do. do = = 
Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
tong pore Curls, natural Curly— 
2-inch, $2 00. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 23d Streets. 


Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods sent C, 0. D. by express, charges. prepaid, 
on receipt of color and money in registered letters or 
P.O. Order. 

N. B.—Through the immense increase 
of business, we will remove to the more 
commodious building, 364 Bowery, 
cor, 4th St., after Ist of May, 1873. 


me SEND FOR 


NTN Us 


ae esa raga a1) 
s eae eal TH\AVENUE, Noy, 
A BRAVE BOOK, — 
“WHAT WOMAN 
SHOULD KNOW.” 


A Woman’s Book about Women, by a 
Woman (Mrs. E. B. DUFFEY). 

‘The ony work of the kind ever written sy a WoMAN; 
is a necessity in every household; its entire novelty and 
eminent rnacrricaLwEss Will create an IMMENSE DEMAND. 
Notwithstanding the delicate subjects necessarily treat- 
me) it is written in such save, Pure style as will not 
offend the most fastidious. Lapy agents never have 
had such an opportunity to make money and do good. 
Terms and eample sheets mailed free on immediate ap- 
plication. J. M. STODDART & CO., Philadelphia. 


























ApEn 


For Cleansing the Teeth. 


_—————— 
PAIK OF BEST TW0O-BUTTON 

A KID GLOVES sent postpaid for $1 00. 

Three pair for $275; Twelve pair for $10 00. Every 

color and size. Real Laves, samples of Sash Ribbons 

and Dress Trimmings seit free on application. 

J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 Pichth Ave., 

Bet. 27th and 28th Sts., New York. 





A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 914 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker. 


Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Instituto and Md. Institute Fairs, 1671, 

It is one of ti 
most important 
mots important én 
The most pervect 

utton~hole 

orker ever tn- 
vented ! So simplo 
that @ child can 
work @ more per- 
fect button-holo 
with it than tho 
most experienced 
hand can work 









Bers, straining the 
rfect and irregular Battost soles piney aioe 
pei an wo! n-holes. ‘They give 
Universal satisfaction. Ladies who use them say that 
they are worth their weightingold. Over eleven thou- 
sand sold during the first week of, their introduction. 
Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere, They 
sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. Sample 
Button-hole Worker and cample Button-bole Cutter 
packed in a neat case, with full. directions for use, 
together with sample of our new and novel way f c: 
yassing, sent to any ad on receipt of cents. 
ers by mail receive prompt attention. Address 
WEBSTER MIPG GO., Manutacturers, Ansonia, Ct. 
P state in what paper you saw this, 
50,000 


TRUE TIME FOR $1, So2m 


Magnetic ‘Time-Keeper, Compass, and Indicator. “A 
erfect GEM for the pocket of every traveler, trader, 
oy, farmer, and for EVERY BODY desiring a’ reliable 
timekeeper, and also a superior ee Usual watch- 
size, steel works, glass crystal, all in a neat OROIDE 
case. WARRANTED to denote correct time and to 
keep in order—if fairly used—for two years. Nothing 
like it! This perfect triumph of mechanism will be 
sent in a neat case, prepaid to any address, for only $1; 
8 for $2. Circulars sent free. T'ry one. Order from 
the canner Agents. Eureka Manufacturing 


Co., Hinsdale, N. 
NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 

s/ And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
y eral Job Printers. 

OVER 8000 IN USE. 

BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 

And Dealer in Every Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, St. 
Louie, Mo.; A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, Il. Send for 
Pp t, 





Of every description for Ladies promptly executed by 

Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 48 Sixth Ave., N.Y. City. Send 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 





THE AMERICAN CARD PRINTER.—‘e best, 
THE AMERIGAN CARD PRINTERS [htt 
ing visiting cars. that ‘ever been on the 
market. With it ‘agent can travel from 
town to town prin 

vances ar m= FOR, 
Cas ters os 
10 to 82) ver day MUU) MSE aa) 

for years past, and jnow not beginning 
to. supply the dom Wy MAI Ay aed WA reae on, 


best writers can do! the 
ike above printer. GROG ENROLL incy 15 ccure or wee 
Oieas3 











ing visiting cards in 
business nt which 
Bnow making from 
land have done so 















can do work better ‘and more accurate 
than the most ex] le need Card Writers. 50 
well printed with your name, as samples, 
post paid cts. BOND, MARTIN & CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


VISITING CARDS. picted'a inten sete, 
postpaid any where, for 60 cts. Specimens sent for 
6cts. J.B. DAVIS, 207 Juniata St., Alleghany, Pa. 





TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING 


Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 
have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to 
carry them, look just a8 good as new. It will’not rub 
off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 

No aay. will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale every where. 

B.F. BROWN & Co., Boston. 


$72 BACH WEEK. 2g" where. “bas 


ness strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
yea VORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 

We have now in stock a complete assortment of 
MOURNING FABRICS, 
Adapted to present and coming season. 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOMBAZINES, 
IMPERIAL SERGES, CASHMERES, POPLINS, 
BRILLIANTINES, ALPACAS, 
HENRIETTA, TAMISE, CREPE, 
BARATHEA, CANTON, and 
BOMBAZINE CLOTHS. 
ALSO A NEW ARTIOLE, 


“DRAP DE POLONAISE” 


VAIL AND TRIMMING CREPES. 
Special attention is called to our magnificent selec- 
tion of SUMMER NOVELTIES in 
SILK AND SILK AND WOOL GRENADINES, 
In Plain, Striped, and Brocaded. 
BYZANTINES, FLORENTINES, 
GAZE DE CHAMBRAIS, 
ENGLISH TAMARTINES, LAWNS, ORGANDIES, 
CAMBRICS, GINGHAMS, PRINTS, 
MOURNING HANDKERCHIEFS, CREPE, LACE, 
AND MUSLIN COLLARS, SETS, &. 
SPRING AND SUMMER SILKS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. haye in stock a 
splendid assortment of 
STRIPED, CHENE, PLAIN, AND BLACK SILKS, 
of the Latest Styles and at the LOWEST PRICES. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, ‘Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


CHENEY BRO’S _ 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted tor Snitings. 




















SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS 


“The Best are the Cheapest.” 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. 






Hate where yousaw 
is when yourwrite. 


Family Size, - - $1.50 


~ 1.00 
By mail, prepaid. Send P. Q. Order or Draft.g 2S 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., 29 Rose St, New York. 


ADAME MICHEL, formerly with Mane 
Gatourrau, No. 428 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 
ceived from Paris the richest assortment of Bonnets 
and Round Hats, selected by herself, from all the lead- 
ing houses of Paris and London. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos tor $290? 
We answer—Itcosts less than $300 

e any $600) Piano sold 


old Everywhere. 











W lies at Factory price, and warrant 
G . Bs Years. Send for illustrated cir 
cillar, in which we refer to over 600 Bankers, Merchants, 
&. (some of whom you may Know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


this notice. 
HeUS** Y.S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Ye 


A LADY OF REFINEMENT and ABILITY, about 
to proceed to Europe for the purpose of com- 
pleting the education of her only daughter, would be 
lad to undertake the charge of other three youn, 
ladies with a similar object, to whom she would affor 
the watchful care of a mother, Unexceptionable 
references. Apply by letter to 
‘A. G. C., P.O. Box 959, N. Y. City. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’fg Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING, 
942 BROADWAY. 
Send Stamp for Designs. 


RRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
povurgav & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 


Drankenness and Opium Habit, 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp f for evidence, 


5 t 96) perday! Arents wanted! All clanses of working peo- 
0 HCY pio, ofeitlcr sox, young or old, make more money at 

time than atanything 
Portland, Maine. 














work for usin their spare moments or all th 
Particulara free, Address G. Stinson &: 


7 MALE OR FEMALE, 
WORKING CLASS, scoaweekeuaranteed? 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


A MONTH! Horse and carriage furmshed. 
$425 fxpenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


1 BEAUTIFUL O1L CHROMOS mailed 
for 50 cts, by  C.S, RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 








» WEEKLY, and 





BAZAR. 
Hanren’s Macazinx, One Year. 
Hanprn's Werxry, 
Hanren’s Bazan, 
Hanprn’s Magazine, Hanven’s Werxey, and Hanprn’s 
Bazan, for one $10 00; or any two for $7 00, 
‘An Extra Copy of either the Magazink, Wank, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonummens at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 
agazine, within the United States, fs 24 conts a 
eae Powage on the Mam pasdr, 20 conte a year, payable at the office 
Zire received. Subscribers in'Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Macnzine, or 20 centa for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 


Stee Pree may commence at any time. When no date {s speci- 


is toad that the subscription for the Maguzine b 
er the sande Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the: Svurdber 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Har & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


$4.00 
. 400 




















‘Terms FoR Anvertistna i Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazan. 
Harper's Weekly).—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $400 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ. 
‘Tue rivers in the north- 
ern part of Maine are frozen 
solid down to the bottom, 
and the people are blasting 
for fish. 
oe 
c > A young 
'y fainted when told that 
over five hundred thousand 
men died last year; but was 
revived by the information 
that there were thirteen 
million left. 
san 
A prominent apiarist, 
while arranging his bee 
hives recently, inadvertent- 
4y turned one over. Snug- 
ly ensconced in a fresco of 
oultices, he says to his 
riends, in sepulchral whis- 
pers, that t t of raising 
ees far exceeds the pleas- 
ure and profit. 

















ante 

Wedding-cards in Denver 
consist of the jack of dia- 
monds and the queen of 
hearts, with the names of 
the contracting parties on 
each, If the bride's moth- 
er is living, the ten of clubs 
is also inclosed. 








PrimzvaL Marrimony.— 
The marriage ceremony 
among the Bushmen of 
Australia is very simple, 
and don’t cost a farthing. 
The man selects his lady- 
love, knocks her down with ; 
a club, and drags her to his 


camp. 
———— 


A Western man at the 
St. Nicholas, having taken 
ossession of his room, 
locked it up to go out into 
the city, and leaving the 
key at the bar, told the 
clerk, with great simplici- 
ty, not to wait dinner for 
him, 








A lady who is not thor- 
oughly posted in natural 
history asked a friend who 
was going to Utah to 
bring her a couple of Mor- 
mons for her aquarium. She thinks them to be of the 
oyster species, and illustrative of Darwin. 





a 
PERSIAN FABLES. 


A heedless boy having flung * pebble in the direction 
of a basking lizard, that reptile’s tail disengaged itself, 
and flew some distance away. One of the properties 
of a lizard’s follower is to leave the main body at the 
slightest intimation of danger. 

“There goes that vexatious narrative again!” ex- 
claimed the lizard, pettishly. ‘I never had such a tail 
in my life! “Its restless tendency to divorce upon.in- 
suflicient grounds is enough to harrow the reptilian 
soul! Now,” he continued, backing up to the fugitive 
party “perhaps you will bé good enough to resume 
your connection’ with the parent establishment.” 

No sooner was the splice effected than an astrono- 
mer passing that way casually remarked to a friend 
that he had just sighted a comet. Supposing itself 
menaced, the timorous member again Sprang away, 
coming down plump before the horny nose of a spar- 
row. Here its career terminated. 

We sometimes escape from an imaginary danger only 
to find some real persecutor has a little bill against us. 


A jackal who had pursued a deer all day with unflag- 
ging industry was about to seize him, when an earth- 

uake, which was doing a little civil engineering in 
that part of the country, opened a broad chasm be- 
tween him and his prey. 

“Now here,” said he, “is a distinct interference 
with the laws of nature. But if we are to tolerate 
miracles, there is an end of all progress.” 

So speaking, he endeavored to cross the abyss at two 
jumps. His fate would serve the purpose of an im- 

reseive warning if it might be clearly ascertained ; 

ut the earth having immediately pinched together 
again, the research of the moral investigator is baffled. 








i fi 


Hh) 


Suny 


“CIRCUMLOCUTORY !” 


PouiTe PorTER (seeing smoke issuing from Brown's coat pocket). “ You'll ex- 
cuse me addressin’ 0” you, Sir—Common Man in a’manner o? Speakin’—Gen'leman 
like you, Sir—beggin’ Pardon for takin’ the Liberty, which I should never ’a thought 
o’ doin’ under ordinary Succumstances, Sir, ony you didn’t seem to be Aware on 


it, but it Struck me as I see you a-goin’ along, as you were a-fire, Sir 
(By this time Brown's right coat tail was entirely consumed. His fusees 
had ignited by private arrangement among themselves. 


Scracson. “Call’him off, will you! 


Sniffing at my Heels for?” 


Boy. “Dunno, Sir. P'r’aps he thinks yer a Bone, 


and he wants to Pick yer!” 


ro 








MAartiLpA (who does not like being “‘Wall-flower"), “You've no Idea, Maud, 
Maun. “I dare say not, love! I never tried!” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 
how wéerly Idiotic you People Dancing look to those who Sit Down and Watch you !” 





Five Woman. “But they're so Small. I never 
saw such Small Smelts !” 5 : 

Smatt Man. “That's true, Mum, they ain’t all big ; 
but you see, Mum, we ain’t none ons all a one size. 








{Apri 19, 1873 





A fashionable New York 

entleman thinks that ii 
ladies would only use theit 
powder-pufis . more spar 
ingly, men would — get 
through the “scason with 
only. one dress-coat. 


a 
Mexico is-said-to be like 
the earth, because it has 
a revolution every twenty 
four hours, 
en 

A physician says mos- 
quitoes have in ‘their veins 
some of the best blood in 
the country. . * 

pels ess 

Bravtirut Sxow.—A 
young. man who proposed 
to a handsome but heart- 
less creature the other even- 
ing suggested a very pop- 
ular poem—the “ Beauti- 
ful’s No.” 

aa ee, 

A Naples contemporary 
styles Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett, of the New York 
Herald, who is now in Na- 
ples, the discoverer of the 
discoverer of the discover- 
er. 

A contemporary speaks 
of the finding of a skull in 
a well in the door-yard of 
of the citizens of a 
England town, and in- 
ntly remarks that the 
person to whom the skull 

iginally belonged is dead. 
——— 

“Té you went to see what 
men will do in the way of 
conformity,” says amodern 
philosopher, “take. a Eu- 
Topean hat for your sub- 
ject of meditation. I dare 
say there are twenty-two 
millions of people at this 
minute each wearing one 
of these hats to please the 
rest.” 

A pair of newly arrived 
Britishers, being about to 
undertake their first sleigh- 
drive in New York, were 
asked by the waiter wheth- 
er they would have one or 
two “buffaloes,” meaning robes, of course. Believing 
that he spoke of horned cattle of unknown temper, 
they modestly replied that, as they were new to the 
work, one buffalo would suffice to begin with. 


















gee 
The following took place in an attempt to prove an 
alibi: 

Arrornry S——. “You say that Ellis plowed for 
you all day on the 29th of November 2” 

Witness (referring to his book). ‘* Yes” 

8. “ What did he do on the 30th?” 

W. “He chopped wood.” 

8. “On the 31st?” 4 

W. “That was Sunday, and we went a-squirrel- 
hunting.” 

8. “ What did he do on the 32d 2” 

W. “ He thrashed the wheat that day.” 

8. “ What did he do on the 33d 2” 

W. ‘It was raining, and he shaved out some axe 
handles.” 

S. “ What did he do on the 34th 2” 

W. “He chopped wood.” 

8. “What aia he do on the—” 

But before the question could be finished the wit- 
ness's wife seized him by the collar and whisked him 
outside of the witness-box, yelling in his affrighted 
ear, ‘You old fool! don't you know that there are 
only thirty-one days in the month of November ?” 


CONSEQUENTIAL DAMAGES. 


Jupvee. “I fine Tim Larry ten dollars for assault and 
battery on Pat Malone.” 

Par. “But, your honor, I want more damages. He 
blacked my eye, and if 1 had been invited to a tea- 
party I couldn't have gone.” 

Juner. “The Court knows nothing about conse- 


quential damages. You must carry your case to Ge- 
neva.” 











Aunt Grace. “My dear children, you will all be pleased to hear you have got a New Brother—” 


Smatt Son AND Heir. “Oh, how awfully jolly! Let me be the first to go and tell Mamma!” 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 1873. [si00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Vear 1873, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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Fics. 1-3.—LADIES' SPRING WALKING SUITS.—[Ser Next Pace.] 
Fig. 1.—Raw Sirk Watkine Surr. Fig. 2.—Brack Sirk Dress with CasHmMere PoLonalse. Fig. 3.—CuArevaine Repincore WaLKySG Suir (with CutfParer Parrery). 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Chatelaine Redingote Walking Suit, Fig. 3, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 80 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Récoipe ef Yrberiby fiie-Conts.) 
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HARRY.—1855-1873. 
“Bearded like the pard.” 

“Here we go down, down, down-y,” 
I sang to you long ago, 

When you wore a sweet little gown-y 
As soft and as white as snow. 


And now in your great long trowsers 
You stand and sing it to me; 

And the strain such emotion arouses, 
IT hardly believe what I see. 


Not whiskers already! Don’t tell me! 
Yet coming events, as we know, 

Cast shadows before; and so really 
They may be beginning to grow. 


Forgotten the wee sweet gown-y, 
As, stroking your cheek and chin, 
*‘Here we go! down, down, downy,” 
I hear you softly begin. 


Well, finish the song, and gladly ; 
. . “Tis nature’s marvelous plan. 
A baby might end more sadly 
Than by growing to be a man, 


If a shade of pain will tarry 
To think of the baby that went, 
What matters it? Haven't I Harry ? 
And are we not more than content? 


So, ‘Here we go down, down, down-y,” 
‘Was not more sweet in the past 

Than, ‘‘Here we go! down, down, downy,” 
As echoed by Harry at last. 








Ladies’ Spring Walking Suits, 
Figs. 1-3. 
See illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—Raw Sirk Warxine Scit. Spring 
suit of damask raw silk. Skirt with polonaise 
of plain raw silk. The skirt is in two silvery 
gray shades, made with three lapping gathered 
flounces. Polonaise with long front draped very 
short behind, and trimmed to represent a chate- 
laine bodice by rows of black velvet ribbon and 
lace. Swinging passementerie cords in front of 
corsage; braiding in corners of polonaise skirt ; 
fringe of silk tied in the edge of the garment. 
Medici fraise of pleated muslin. Medici hat 
of black straw, with blue-faced brim and gray 
plume. 

Fig. 2.—Brack Sirk Dress with Casu- 
meRE Potonatse. This suit consists of a silk 
skirt and cashmere polonaise. ‘The skirt has a 
deep straight flounce of silk headed by a pleated 
puff. Narrower frills on the front breadth. The 
vest-polonaise is trimmed with thick curled braid 
and netted fringe. Black watered ribbon sash. 
Pointed neck with English linen collar. Rabagas 
bonnet of white chip, trimmed with black velvet 
and roses, 

Fig. 3.—CuAtevaine Repincots WacKinc 
Sorr (wirn Cur Paver Partern). ‘This ele- 
gant suit, which is copied from one of the most 
stylish Paris dresses imported this season, con- 
sists of a walking skirt and a single-breasted 
close-fitting redingote or polonaise. The skirt 
is of olive brown silk, and is trimmed with cir- 
cular pleatings on the front breadth, and a deep 
gathered flounce and narrow pleatings behind. 
The polonaise is of pale écrn summer camel’s- 
hair cloth, elaborately embroidered, and trimmed 
with swinging cords on the waist. It is edged 
with netted fringe, and draped by a side sash 
of watered ribbon. Any other material may be 
used, with trimming to suit the taste. English 
straw bonnet, trimmed with olive brown and 
écru silk, wild roses, and a black lace scarf on 
the crown. Olive brown silk umbrella. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tus suit comprises two articles—chatelaine 
redingote and walking skirt. 

CuAretaine Repincote.—This pattern is in 
five pieces—front, side back, back, sleeve, and 
cuff, The front is fitted by a cross basque seam 
and two darts on each side. The back is ad- 
justed by a seam in the middle and side back 
seams which extend to the shoulder. An extra 
width is cut on each seam in the back at the 
waist line, and gathered on the under side. ‘The 
skirt is draped on the side by five pleats turning 
upward, according to the perforations, com- 
mencing at the lower hole; and underneath the 
garment, at the waist line, are tacked two tapes 
twelve inches long—one from each side seam. 
Place the perforation nearest the top of the skirt 
part on the middle of the tape, and the lower 
one on the end, each side, to form the panier. 
Baste up and try on wrong side out; if altera- 
tion is needed, take up more or less in the seams. 
‘The wide coat sleeve is finished at the wrist by 
adeep cuff, Place the longest seam of the sleeve 
to the notch in the back part of the armhole, and 
hold the sleeve toward you when sewing it in. 
Put the pattern together by the notches. An 
outlet of an inch is allowed for the seams on the 
shoulders and under the arms, and a quarter of 
an_inch for all others. The notches at the top 
and bottom show where to turn back for the hem 
in front. If the sleeves are too long or too 
short, take from or add to the top and bottom an 
equal quantity, always keeping the same shape. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Fringe, 436 yards. 

Wacxine Sxrrt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front gore,.two side gores, and straight 
breadth for the back. Cut the front gore and 
back breadth with the longest straight edge laid 
on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut 
two pieces each of the pattern given for the side 
gores. Put the pattern together by the notches, 
paying no attention to the vrain of the paper. 

Quantity of material, 27 .nches wide, 7 yards, 
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i WitH the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be published the 
Twelfth Part of 


DORE’S LONDON. 


This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
issued gratuitously in Eight-page Sup- 
plements to the subscribers to Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY. 


SB Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant Chitelaine Redingote Walking Suit, illus- 
trated on the first page of the present Number, 
are now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, 
prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 
For Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns pub- 
lished see Advertisement on page 271. 

IG Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an extra-sized Pattern-Sheet, with full-sized 
patterns of a large number of Spring and Sum- 
mer Mantles, Sacques, Dolmans, Water-Proofs, 
and other Wrappings for Ladies and Children ; 
House and Street Suits, Wrappers, Fichus, Fack- 
ets, Vests, etc.; together with choice literary and 
artistic attractions. 





FAST OLD WOMEN. 


HERE is a sisterhood of women, some- 

thing past the meridian of their days, 
who, the labors of life being done, suddenly 
emerge from their obscurity like flies from 
the chrysclid—who, having been confined 
by unescapable duty for thirty years, more 
or less, gladly show how irksome the duty 
was by the buoyancy with which they ac- 
cept their freedom, and of whom no other 
description tells better than that contained 
in the above term—fast old women. 

They are not literally old, perhaps, but 
they certainly are not young: their hair 
would be very gray, save in rare instances, 
if they knew nothing of the delicate dyes ; 
their skins would be creased and corded if 
they knew nothing of the French enamels; 
their mouths would be dark and dreary 
caves, marked like the cave of Pagan with 
old bones, if they knew nothing of the den- 
tists; and their forms would be shapeless if 
they knew nothing «f the dress-makers. Yet 
it is not of any such knowledge that we com- 
plain, since, believiag it to be the duty of 
all to make themselves as comely as may be, 
we must accord them the privilege of choos- 
ing for themselves the ideal of comeliness 
to which they would approach: it is the ill 
purpose to which such knowledge is applied 
that we deprecate, in that, after the effect of 
a false youth is gained, it uses that effect for 
evil results. 

A little observation of this sort of women 
teaches us that they were married early, and 
that they had so little girlhood that they 
have been like unbroached bottles of Cham- 
pagne lying on their sides and waiting, with 
all their froth and bubble in them, for the 
moment of escape. They have borne chil- 
dren, but seldom borne with them much; 
have reared them usually after that way 
which the proverb recognizes in saying a 
selfish mother makes a generous child. They 
have been active and capable housekeepers, 
using their superfluous energies upon do- 
mestic affairs, till now, when they can dele- 
gate the duties to elder children or others; 
or having disposed of the children — the 
daughters to marriage, the sons to clubs— 
they can reduce the ménage to a suite at a 
hotel, as they have already reduced the hus- 
band to an animated ledger and breathing 
bank account. 

They are very seldom widows; for the 
widow requires more circumspection in her 
daily walk than they are wont to exercise 
—they who are fortified by the existence of 
husbands, and husbands who do not com- 
plain: and so long as the husband is not 
seen to adjust his spectacles, the world dis- 
creetly looks the other way. They are quite 
as seldom absolutely vicious, for, being past 
the heyday of the blood, emotions rather 
than passions are in play with them. They 
are sentimental and romantic, sometimes 
melancholy, sometimes gay, and always vain, 
always fictitiously living over the youth they 
never had. They smile, and forget that where 
once the dimples nestled now only two 
wrinkles are furrowed; they flourish their 
lunettes coquettishly, displaying the fact 
that the lenses are convex; and all the pou- 
dre de riz in the world ean not hide the fact 
that the bloom has long been brushed from 
the bosom bared so bravely to the blast. In 
the background there is always mystery, 
persecution, sorrow—they compliment each 
other on the marks of suffering which give 
pathos to their absent-minded expression ; 








but in the foreground there is always a 
man—a man who has no business there ; 
now it is the youth they failed to marry, 
now the ideal they never came across, now 
the young man of the present who feels him- 
self twice a man when dangling at the side 
of a woman twice his age, and whose insipid 
adoration is soothing to their hungry vanity 
and stimulating to their vapid fancies. 

As to where they can be seen—they are 
to be seen every where where it is public— 
behind the scenes at the theatre, where they 
invite the players home to supper, and re- 
gret the misapplied talents that have rusted 
with themselves in private life, and talk still 
as if CHARLOTTE CuSHMAN’S playing in her 
own gray hair ought to give them the free- 
dom of the boards; sometimes they are seen 
on the exchange; sometimes at the race- 
course, betting—not always gloves—on the 
favorite. They are connoisseurs of pictures 
and of wines; and they always have a re- 
form or two on hand, which gives them ex- 
cuse for any amount of visiting and weak 
flirtation—reforms generally of the kind that 
allows much conversation which, if not inde- 
cent, is prurient, and which renders them, 
by the latitude of their remarks, and by the 
relish with which they accept and roll over 
every high-seasoned scandal like a sweet 
morsel under their tongues, as unfortunate 
companions as the young man or woman of 
their acquaintance could encounter, and de- 
moralizing to every community they enter, 
like old and overripe fruit with a worm at 
the heart, corrupting all the fresh young 
fruit beside it. Never is this influence of 
theirs more injurious than when used upon 
the young wives and mothers who look with 
wonder and pleasure on their beauty, be it 
artificial or be it well-preserved, and listen 
to the ejaculations and declarations that 
teach mistrust of husbands and neglect of 
families, that invite to idle reading and 
hurtful enjoyments, and disturb them with 
vague and restless longings for the things 
that are not. 

Sometimes these advanced sirens play the 
role of the unappreciated wife, sometimes 
that of her whose life has been a grand mis- 
take, and they spend their days attitudiniz- 
ing and posturing in the character of a vic- 
tim to enduring martyrdom: they might 
have been Corinnes crowned at the Capitol, 
but for the brutal husband whose whole 
soul was wrapped in veal cutlets fried in 
olive-oil; their aspirations have been crush- 
ed, their desires suppressed, their genius has 
gone to babies, their lives are wrecks; and 
they quote poetry, and travel, and go through 
devotional seasons, and are horror-struck 
with the lately discovered depravity of the 
world, and they warn the particular'young 
man of the moment in such a ravishing way 
that he hastens to tempt that depravity for 
himself. . 

But after all, assuming every other réle 
though they may, the only one in which 
they really succeed is that of the silly wife. 
Accomplished in nothing, they profess a lit- 
tle of every thing—a little art, a little litera- 
ture, a little virtue, a little love—yet their 
sole possessions are the miserable affecta- 
tions and vanities to gratify which they seek 
a publicity of admiration, enjoy it perhaps a 
short while, to receive in the end a publicity 
of contempt. And when we see them whirl- 
ing by, or meet them in the galleries, with 
their false bloom, the disguising crépé of 
their borrowed hair, the veiling and soften- 
ing laces, the fluttering feathers and ribbons, 
the paint and powder and falseness and fash- 
ion, we turn to some sweet and simple grand- 
mother—no older by a day—whose silver 
locks are white with a lustre out of heaven, 
and whose hand is clasped by the loving ba- 
bies whose mothers were once her own ba- 
bies, and we thank Heaven that a model for 
age to take pattern by yet remains in a world 
that has not learned to shudder at fast old 
women, 





THE YOUNG REPUBLIC. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


Ca are no doubt tiresome to peo- 
ple who have the care of them, but ir- 
responsible association with children is a 
never-ceasing interest and delight. To sit 
alone in the Park and study the different 
groups of little ones playing about you is 
at once employment ‘and enjoyment. The 
flossy, flowing hair, the vandyke collars, 
the dainty, diminutive petticoats, the broad 
sashes, the Tyrolese hats, the shapely legs, 
the free, visible motions, the infinite flash- 
ing of vivid colors—here is a little pictur- 
esque world within the world, not less real 
and far more accessible than the outer world 
which infolds it. Haye the mothers given 
too much time to tucks and trimmings? I 
dare say they have, the vain, fond, silly 
mothers, but they have made a pretty pic- 
ture after all. And if the painter is praised 
who spends his time in tricking out canvas 
with color and contour to delight the eye 
and inthrall the heart, shall the mother be 
harshly blamed even if she trims the mid- 








night lamp to deck with freshness and soft- 
ness and brightness that little living stat- 
ue, rounded and rosy, as fair and pure and 
sweet as if it had been carved from vitalized 
marble? 

True, this picture is for a day, and the 
painting and the sculpture are for all time. 
But so the flowers spring as gracefully out- 
lined, as exquisitely tinted, as lavishly dow- 
ered with the sweet mystery and ministry 
of scents, as if they were not to yield up 
their lovely life in a night. All the year 
waits on one moment of superb and supreme 
beauty. Nay, a hundred years serve stead- 
fastly for one brief blossoming, and we do 
not chide Nature for the lavish outlay, but 
admire her patience and applaud her ac- 
complishment. The picturesque childhood 
passes so swiftly, andthe bright colors must 
be subdued and the charming outlines hid- 
den—we may pity if we must, but not too 
severely censure the poetry, the love of art, 
the refinement and delicacy, which find ex- 
pression while they may in a child’s dress. 

And if the heavens are shrouded as on this 
bitter spring day, and the air is full of inyis- 
ible ice, what substitute for sunshine is so 
bright as the faces and the voices of the 
eager, busy children? You sit by the glow- 
ing grate with an entertaining book, but 
“keeping an eye out,” yes, and an ear too, 
for the microcosm in the other corner. And 
if you can but furnish a little wisdom of your 
own, you will find as much wisdom there as 
in any book. There, in little, all the large 
world reveals itself. There the future is fore- 
cast. The present holds the germ of all that 
is to be. It wants only the seeing eye. Life 
is strictly logical, but we fail to frame the 
syllogisms, and stand astonished at the con- 
clusions. All the same they are conclusions, 
and not caprices. 

There are many arrangements in the world 
that we can not understand ; but involunta- 
tily watching the children at their play, we 
can readily see why they are arranged in 
groups, and not consigned to solitary edu- 
eation. It is not alone for enjoyment, but 
for training. Parents do their part, but they 
can not do the whole. Children must them- 
selves complement their own development. 
Eyen the defects of parental training may 
be made up by the inevitable trituration of 
these atoms. The parents are strong and 
self-possessed and protecting and just and 
friendly ; but when the child goes out into 
the world he will find it indifferent, unjust, 
reckless. How can he bear the transition 
from the warm atmosphere of home to the 
cool, not to say biting, airs of this new 
sphere? But the wise, self-restrained, help- 
ing adults do not constitute all of home. 
Again and again comes a little baby more 
helpless, ignorant, appealing, than the help- 
less, ignorant, and appealing child. The 
three-year-old immediately constitutes her- 
self a mother superior to the three-day-old. 
The same lovely, helpful traits which she 
calls forth in her parents: the baby calls 
forth in her. Children are to each other 
what the outside world is to their parents. 
Heedless, headlong children become careful 
and cautious when the baby wanders into 
their play-ground. The boy who howls and 
storms and raves because his mother will 
not yield to his wish and whim will him- 
self yield to the whims of the tiny sister left 
a while in his charge, and coax and cajole 
and induce not only with marvelous pa- 
tience, but with a wisdom and a tact of 
which you had never suspected him to be 
capable, Children have an unconscious con- 
fidence in their parents and elders, and an 
unconscious and correct lack of confidence 
in their younger friends. They will be un- 
reasonable with their parents, knowing that 
their parents willenot be unrestrained in re- 
turn; but when little Peggy totters about 
among the infantile crockery they know it 
is of no use to thrust her out fiercely, because 
no shame will restrain her from pushing un- 
earthly yells which will spoil their sport. So 
they check their impatience, and lure her ont 
lovingly, and learn the valuable art of self- 
government. 

Thank Heaven for the quarrels of chil- 
dren! Thus they learn the balance of pow- 
er before they leave the nursery. Perhaps 
his father will not allow Charley to be pun- 
ished, but if he strikes Kitty, Kitty strikes 
back, and with blind fury. So he learns to 
curb his tempers in spite of his father. The 
trouble is that parents too often interfere 
when it would be much better to leave the 
children to fight it out. But Charley is 
stronger than Kitty, and hurts her. True, 
but it is very important that Kitty should 
learn to measure herself, and to know that 
if she flings herself rashly against a superior 
power she will be beaten. Besides keeping 
a general supervision of eyes and bones, let 
us not exercise too close a watch. The out- 
ery and clamor are not soothing or musical 
considered merely as sounds, but when you 
classify them as the friction of souls striving 
to adjust themselves to the relations of life, 
they are far from annoying. Let the chil- 
dren alone. The brother's impatience may 
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better discipline the offender than the fa- 
ther’s patience. The sister’s quick, effective 
resentment is more like the world’s ways 
than the mother’s loving endurance. The 
slap that promptly follows encroachment is 
a good practical lesson in human rights. 
Be not too hasty to forbid the little children 
to beat and box and tease and scold and 
scratch each other into a respect for owner- 
ship, for sensitiveness, into a dignified self- 
control, and even, at length, into a profound 
and universal benevolence. . 

An absolute monarchy may give more so- 
cial order, but a republic makes stronger 
men and women for citizens. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE CHATELAINE REDINGOTE SUIT. 


HE Chatelaine Redingote Suit, illustrated on 

our first page (and of which a cut paper 
pattern will be furnished), has a long over dress 
fitted smoothly over the hips, in imitation of the 
chatelaine bodice seen in old portraits. This 
garment, made of camel’s-hair cloth, embroid- 
ered all over, and fastened by filigree silver but- 
tons, is rich enough to have been worn by any 
stately lady of the castle of medieval times. 
Modern taste preserves this richness, if desired, 
but finds also a certain chic in the plain garment, 
well fitted and simply trimmed ; for instance, a 
redingoté of summer camel’s-hair or of cash- 
mere may have the needle-work omitted, and be 
merely edged with wool fringe or a piping fold 
of velvet or of silk. In the back of this redingote 
the waist is defined by two large buttons, and 
the skirt is draped by tapes underneath the up- 
per part. The waist should be lined through- 
out with silk. ‘The sash is loops and long ends 
of watered ribbon. ‘The skirt is of silk of the 
same color as the redingote, but is of a darker 
shade. Linen, percale, piqué, grenadine, and 
batiste suits may be made by this pattern; with 
summer dresses a belt like the sash is used. 





PARISIAN DRESSES. 


The leading exclusive modistes have returned 
from Paris, bringing carefully selected dresses 
that will decide detinitely the fashions of the 
spring and summer. ‘I'he polonaise, or redingote, 
as it is commonly called this season, and the 
basque with over-skirt, remain the models for an- 
other season; both are equally fashionable, but 
there is a preference for polonaises for street 
suits. A conspicuous feature is the novel effect 
produced by doing away with side drapery, and 
drawing up polonaises and overskirts very short 
behind, leaving the sides and long front abso- 
lutely smooth and plain. To add to this ap- 
pearance of flat front, slender sides, and bouffant 
back, the lower skirt has its three front breadths 
trimmed flatly with lengthwise bands, pleats, 
gathered puffs, or smooth melon puffs, while the 
back widths are covered with three full gathered 
bunchy flounces. _‘I'o complete the effect, these 
skirts are tied back over the new French tour- 
nure, which is a long, narrow affair of twelve 
steel springs incased in muslin, and worn strapped 
behind the person. ‘This bustle adds nothing to 
the breadth of the hips, but is behind only, push- 
ing the skirts far out backward in a slender curve, 
and is long enough to support them half their 
length, making them flow outward gracefully, 
instead of falling in below a projecting hump at 
the waist, as they have lately done. 

The high standing Medici fraise of silk or the 
dress material trims the pointed neck of basque 
or polonaise, and adds to that stateliness which 
promises to supersede the jauntiness so long in 
fashion. This fraise is bias silk" three inches 
wide behind, where it is held in full pleats, and 
slopes gradually away toward the throat. Ic is 
seen on all dresses, from the simplest muslins to 
elaborate dinner dresses of fuille. An inner 
pleating of white crépe lisse comes in the neck 
and wrists of imported dresses, and is often pre- 
ferred to lace. It is sold, ready pleated, for 80 
cents a yard. he standing English collar and 
turned-down round collars made of the dress 
material trim cashmere and linen costumes, 

Wide silk flounces are made straight on many 
Freuch dresses, and are simply hemmed below 
and gathered on a cord above. They are often 
arranged in three side pleats at intervals with 
gathers between the clusters. For edging and 
heading wide flounces are puffs and shell scal- 
lops—ruffies three inches wide in clusters of side 
pleats caught over on the plain spaces. The 
train flounce may be either bias or straight. 
Bias gathered flounces are very full, having 
three-quarters of their length added; their 
lower edge is turned up an inch on the outside, 
and piped with one or two tiny folds. Irregular 
flounces, one wide and two narrow ones below, 
trim the foot of skirts; a quantity of narrow 
ruffles around the skirt is passée. All ruffles in 
groups overlap. It is the rule to trim front 
breadths different fromm the back, and in many 
cases a third kind of trimming extends down the 
side breadths, such as puffs, folds, bars, or re- 
vers. For bordering upper skirts plain edges or 
fringes are preferred to ruffles—thus a bias band 
of silk a finger length broad is laid on cashmere 
and other woolen dresses; sometimes a band of 
the dress material is used, and piped on the upper 
side with silk. The fringes are tied into the 
edge of the over-skirt or garment, and are used 
without heading. Many over-skirts are made to 
lap in front, and others fasten on the left side; 
there is also a fancy for draping each side differ- 
ently. A row of three or four bows made with 
irregular loops and ends holds the fronts of over- 
skirts together ; few plain apron fronts areshown 
on the last importations; sash ends and length- 
wise loops are placed far back on the sides. 




















Superb black’ silk costumes have the three 
front breadths trimmed with seven bias bands 
thickly corded on the sides, pointed and fringed 
below, extending lengthwise from the belt below 
the knee, and meeting a straight deep flounce 
held in three side pleats and gathers. On the 
back breadths are three deep flounces with shell 
scallops at top and bottom. Over this is a polo- 
naise made with a double-breasted basque in 
front, fastened by two rows of vieil argent but- 
tons; a standing fraise of silk trims the neck ; 
the polonaise skirt laps in front, slopes away 
long on the sides, and is caught up high and 
short behind. ‘The coat sleeves have four bias 
bands extending from the armhole to the cuff, and 
a plain stiffly lined cuff is turned over the wrist. 
‘These stately costumes combine all the new fan- 
cies of the spring, and are used for church, car- 
iage, and visiting dresses. Price $300. 

A hundred summer camel’s-hair polonaises are 
shown at one house, with scarcely two alike. 
‘Those of écru summer camel’s-hair, with brown 
velvet revers down the front, velvet cuffs, ep- 
aulets, pockets, and a straight flat velvet Wat- 
teau down the back, are $175. Insertions of 
yak are let in the skirt. A brown velvet skirt 
is required to complete the costume. A_novel- 
ty from Worth is a dark green camel’s-hair 
polonaise with jacket back, military passemen- 
teries in front, swinging cords behind, and sailor 
scarf of the camel’s-hair knotted at the throat, 
with ends passed under the belt. With green 
silk skirt, the price is $200. New stylish cash- 
mere suits have the Josephine polonaise, with 
plain tight round waist, wide silk belt and 
huge buckle of smoked pearl; the polonaise 
skirt is lapped to fasten on the side, trimmed in 
front with a wide bias band, while the back has 
a fringed flounce and sash, A tiny standing 
English collar is made of the cashmere, and 
bosom folds drape the corsage. The silk skirt 
has two narrow gathered bias ruffles below a wide 
straight flounce edged and headed with shell 
scallops. 

A perfect costume for a bride has a skirt of 
lavender silk, with alternate black velvet and silk 
kilt pleating on the front breadth, and three silk 
flounces behind widely faced with black velvet. 
The polonaise of lavender cashmere, embroid- 
ered with a deeper shade, is fringed on the edges, 
and has a wide sash, collar, and front bows of 
black velvet, showing lavender silk lining. 

A réséda cashmere suit has a silk skirt with 
side pleating and narrow ruffles held down by 
a cashmere band an eighth wide. ‘The Worth 
over-skirt hangs open long and plain in front and 
sides, is caught up high behind by a sash, and 
has square pockets like a polonaise; the edge is 
finished by a bias cashmere band like that on 
the skirt, piped with silk, The shapely basque 
is fringed in front and plainly piped behind, with 
sash ends coming out from underneath. Coat 
sleeves, with two cuffs turned over to show a 
silk facing. 








SUMMER SUITS. 


For summer suits thick Napoleon blue soft- 
finished linen is imported for $1 a yard, and 
twenty-five yards are sold for a suit. Polonaises 
of this linen are wrought all over with white 
polka dots; others are machine embroidered 
with white, and sold for $35. A very simple 
suit of deepest blue with a vine of white brier 
stitching on polonaise and skirt is $35, Another 
novelty is toile bdeu, blue linen striped with white 
like bed-ticking coutille. When stylishly made 
this is very effective, and will not become com- 
mon, as plain suits cost $70. They are made 
with a long tight polonaise caught up behind, 
edged with a scalloped needle-worked ruffle, and 
fastened by smoked pearl buttons. The skirt 
has a wide straight flounce edged by two scal- 
loped ruffles. When a line of red is in the white 
stripe the ruffles are overcast with Turkey red 
cotton. Cool-looking brown linen suits are not 
largely imported. ‘I'he most stylish and simple 
ones shown have the skirt trimmed with two 
straight gathered flounces each two-eighths wide, 
headed by a bias band. The long loose belted 
polonaise has a similar flounce all around it, is 
buttoned down the front by large pearl buttons, 
has square pockets, and has a black faille folded 
belt with a sash that drapes it high behind. 
Folds of black faille and a bow are on the sleeves. 
Around the neck is an English collar of the 
gray linen. A white linen ruffle will be worn 
inside. 

The newest fancy in batiste costumes is to 
trim them with strong heavy Malines (old-fash- 
ioned thread lace). A row of Malines insertion 
is set in the polonaise, and three rows are in the 
Spanish flounce on the skirt. Price $125 for 
suit. Among other washing dresses are lace- 
striped percales in brown and gray goods, with 
white stripes and damask figures. 

‘The loveliest white cambric suits have the po- 
lonaise wrought all over in open-worked English 
embroidery, all eyelet-holes and compass-work. 
‘Phe skirt has a single deep flounce of embroidery. 
Embroidered fraise around the neck. Violet wa- 
tered ribbon sash, belt, and knots at the throat 
and elbow complete this perfect costume. Price 
$175. A white nansook suit has a Watteau po- 
lonaise and Spanish flounced skirt, trimmed with 
thick Hamburg insertion and scalloped ruffles. 
New Swiss muslin dresses for afternoon and even- 
ing have the front breadth formed of lengthwise 
insertion and box-pleats, while the back is cover- 
ed with five flounces made of insertion and puffs, 
The blouse-waist is formed of alternate insertion 
and box-pleats. Less expensive dresses are made 
in this elaborate style with tucked bands and 
puffs: price $60. ‘These models are commend- 
ed for graduating dresses. White nansook wrap- 
pers have the Watteau fold behind; ‘three fluted 
ruffles begin at the neck in front, and sweep 
down the skirt, gradually widening toward the 
back; they are edged with Valenciennes, A 
Watteau bow and ends of blue or pink watered 

















ribbon hang from the neck behind, and small 
bows are down the front. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
Conne“ty; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, 
& Co.; and A. T. Srewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Srxce Lovise Corer died, in 1871, at Nice, 
“George Sand” is the only living female writer 
in France whose pen has proved a plume d’or. 
Madame Couet, once a poor governess, was a 
very voluminous writer, and left a fortune of 
about $160,000. ‘‘George Sand” is still richer. 
We have divers ladies in this land of the free 
who have many thousands of ‘‘ governments” 
and other good collaterals, the result of pen- 
work. 

—CHARLES KINGSLEY says: 

agen wish to be miserable, you must think about 
yourself ; about what you want, what you like, what 
respect people ought to pay yon, what people think of 
you; and then to you nothing will be pure. You will 
spoil every thing you touch; you will make sin and 
misery for yourself out of every thing God sends you; 
you will be as wretched as you choose.” 

—The ladies are coming in for some of the 
good things. Mrs. Carey, sister of Senator 
Stewart, has been appointed postmistress at 
her native town in Ohio, with a salary of 
She presided over the household of Senator 
Stewart during the absence of his family in 
Europe, and is a very charming and estimable 
lady—and widow. 

—Tuayer, the biographer, says BEETHOVEN 
looked likea little ugly mulatto ; was very short; 
had a yellow skin, broad, spread-out nose, and 
projecting teeth, over which his heavy lips shut; 
with a slight Indian look about the cheek-bone. 
As a spectacle he was not a success. 

—ADELINA Parti seems to have excited the 
Russians, from ruler to rustic, to a pitch of en- 
thusiasm previously unprecedented in the mu- 
sical history of that nation. At her recent 
benefit the Emperor ALEXANDER, according to 
the published reports, went on to the stage, and 
with his own hands offered the heroine of the 
evening “a diamond coronet representing wild 
roses.’” At the inspiriting sight of the Czar of 
all the Russias making a present on the public 
boards to an undoubtedly charming prima donna 
the loyal audience rose as one man and applaud- 
ed with enthusiasm, though what they applaud- 
ed, whether the emperor or the prima donna, or 
the homage done by the former to the latter, 
does not appear. This seems the most extraor- 
dinary performance in which royalty has taken 

art since the days of Louis XIV., who, though 
fe acted and danced on the stage, did so only at 
court entertainments, where he was more or less 
among seqnnin ance: 

—Speaking of the late Emperor of France, M. 
Guizor says, ‘He was all his life one. of three 
things—prisoner, journalist, or carbonari—but 
always thoroughly a gentleman.” 

—Mr. Tom Huaues, in a lecture recently de- 
livered in Edinburgh on Problems of Civilization, 
says, in reference to the munificent donations 
for benevolent purposes going on in this coun- 
try, that “upon most social problems England 
has perhaps but little to learn from America, 
but upon this particular one much. Few things 
struck me more in the United States than the 
seale upon which private citizens are undertak- 
ing and carrying out great works for the public 
good. Girard College in Philadelphia, Harvard 
College in Massachusetts, are well-known in- 
stances of what past generations have done while 
the country was poor and struge ling ; but now 
that it is growing at a pace which will soon 
muke it the richest and most populous of na- 
tions, there is every sign of a growing public 
sentiment that it is disgraceful in those whom 
society has enabled to gather vast riches not to 
return to society with an open hand.” Mr, 
Hucwes names Cooper Institute and Cornell 
University as notable instances of later liberal- 
ity. He might haye largely extended the cata- 
logue. The princely gifts of Vassar, PEaBopy, 
Drew, Hopkins, Astor, Lenox, Rooseve.t, 
GROSVENOR, and scores of others, added to the 
noble endowments made during the last five or 
ten years to colleges and educational institu- 
tions, present an affluence of liberality without 
Pectlel in the history of any country, ancient or 
modern. 

—Joun G. Saxe has just returned from avery 
delightful and profitable lecture tour through 
the South. At Mobile, Vicksburg, Tuscaloosa, 
Savannah, Memphis, and other cities he was 

reeted with audiences not only large, but em- 
RES the best social position and highest cul- 
ture of the Southern States. His lectures, po- 
ems, ete., as read by himself, were subjects of 
the highest encomiums from the press wherever 
he went, and have Jed to very numerous engage- 
ments for next season. Mr. Saxe has sold his 
residence at Albany, and was last week looking 
around the suburbs of New York for a place 
which shall hereafter be his home—‘ not for a 
day, but for all time.”” 

—Fifteen years ago Micwarnt CaNceM!, an 

Italian, was four times tried for the murder of 
EvGENE ANDERSON, and finally convicted of 
murder in the second degree, and sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. In 1864 he was pardon- 
ed, and returned to Italy, where he joined the 
army, and gradually obtained promotion, until 
now he holds a colonel’s commission, and is 
acting general. His case was over six years in 
court. 
—Theological professors are sometimes indis- 
creet in speech on temporal matters. Recently 
Professor SABATIER, having made some asper- 
sions on the women of Germany in two lectures 
at Bischwiller, received orders to leave Elsass 
within forty-eight hours. He left. 

—Mr. MarsHatu O. Roperts, one of the true 
merchant princes of this city, will bring home 
with him from Rome over sixty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of good paintings, purchased there 
by himself during the past few months. 

—M. EMILE DE Girarpr, in conjunction with 
M. Gitprat, of Le Constitutionnel, and M. Jenty, 
of La France, has purchased the Petit Journal of 
Paris, which has the largest circulation of any 
newspaper in the world, its daily edition being 
over Bob;000 copies. Its price isa sou. M. DE 
GIRARDIN is now nearly seventy. 

—Mrs. Wit1am SteNway and Mrs. General 
ALBERT STEINWAY were passengers by the 
steamer Weser, Saturday, April 5, for Europe. 

—A gentleman who had the means of knowing 
the fact, states that during his last visit to this 








Hosted 





country the amount of money Crartes DICKENS 
cleared by his readings was about $225,000, gold, 
which was more than thrice as much as he had 
ever anticipated in his most sanguine moods. 

—The Emperor of Russia will, it is said, settle 
$250,000 a year on his only daughter, the Grand 
Duchess MARIA, on her marriage with the Duke 
of poinbore! 

—Judge Poranp, of Vermont, has this his- 
tory: His grandfather was a Polish refugee, and 
had a name so contorted with consonants that 
the Vermonters gave up the contest, and called 
him Poianp “for short,” and his descendants 
grew up by that name. 

—JosepH PoweELL, who recently died at Green- 
ville, Tennessee, deserves honorable record in 
this: He was a member of the Legislature of 
South Carolina, and the only man who voted 
“no” ata public meeting that passed nullifica- 
tion resolutions. A gold-headed cane was pre- 
sented to him, inscribed ‘‘ The Immortal No.”’ 

—In connection with Commodore VanpER- 
Brit's half-million gift to found a Southern 
university, to be under the auspices of the Meth- 
odist Church, it may be mentioned that the 
Commodore’s wife and the wife of Bishop 
M‘Tyrerre are sisters." 

—Aveust PicKkarp, the oldest dweller in the 
city of Rochester, celebrated his birthday a few 
days since by scoring one hundred and six since 
the year he was born. He is in good health, 
takes daily exercise, burns his little tobacco of 
en evening, and once in a while takes something 
w'th sugar. 

Princess MATHILDE BoNAPARTE has written 
and will soon publish a novel entitled Za Dame 
ala Rubine. It was submitted to M. PRosreR 
MERIMEE some time before his decease, and was 
corrected by him. 

—Ropsert Graves, the last of the old class of 
engravers of the Royal Academy, died recently 
in London, His last complete plate was the 

ortrait of Cartes Dickens for Forster’s 

ife. He was elected to the Academy in 1836, 
having just then completed his line engraving 
of Lord Byron. 

—GeorGe Brown, of Hoosick Corners, New 
York, owns the ‘‘Ouderick Bible,” a large illus- 
trated folio, printed at the Hague, July 29, 1637, 
and consequently now 287 years old. 

—Commend us to the fruitful West for the 
able and fearless critic. In Peoria dwelleth and 
writeth one who dealeth thus with a RUBINSTEIN 
concert: 

“Mile. Lresnarr didn’t leave a dry eye in the ie 
wam when she sang ‘There sno piash kome,’ and it 
was the general impression among her German au- 
ditors that she sang Rawbing Awdah in English, while 
the English-speaking inhabitants were equally, [pote 
tive that Robin Adair was a German ballad. lie. 
Onexy had, and we suppose etill retains, a magnifi- 
cent voice for a fog whistle. Its compass was perfect- 
ly surprising. She would shake the chandelier with a 
wild whoop that mad? every man instinctively feel for 
his scalp, and follow it up with a roar that would 
shame a bassoon.” 

—HeE en M. Barnarv has been appointed by 
the President one of the special commissioners 
to the Vienna Exposition. It seems to be a 
“part of the eternal fitness of things’ that a 
lady journalist should be one of the commis- 
sioners at that showy affair. 

—Theatrical ladies seem to be in high favor at 
Vienna, three of them having had exceeding 
good fortune during the past year. Miss Dust- 
MANN, a lady of limjted means and unlimited 
aspirations, had an admirer whom she turned 
away for another. The swain whom she dis- 
dained has recently died, leaving her a large for- 
tune. Another, Miss RapaTInskr, is to be mar- 
ried to a very wealthy manufacturer. One of 
the paragraphs of the marital contract stipu- 
lates that on separation, no matter for what 
cause, or which party demands it, one hundred 
thousand dollars are to be paid to the lady. 
The third, Mile. Trovstr, a singer, is engaged 
to a captain in charge of the German north pole 
expedition. He has legally pledged himself to 
marry her on his return, or to leave her all his 
possessions. 

—A few days since the Emperor and Empress 
of Germany invited themselves to dine at Lord 
Opo RussELt’s—an honor neyer before con- 
ferred on a foreign diplomatist. 

—Mr. W. H, Russet, of “ Bull Run” renown, 
will accompany the Russian force to Khiva, for 
the London Times, the Russian government hay- 
ing specially invited the Times to send a corre- 
spondent. 

—Lady SHELLEy, who died recently in En- 
gland, was the person who made a copy of the 
confidential letter which the Duke of Wellington 
wrote to Sir Jonn BurGoYNE on the defenseless 
state of the kingdom, and sent it to the London 
Morning Post. E 2 

—Lipia Roperrena is the name of a Russian 
lady who has given to the St. Petersburg Acad- 
emy of Medicine $40,000 to endow a depart- 
ment for medical instruction for women. 

—It was something for MaTHEW ARNOLD to 
refuse an offer of fifty thousand dollars to pro- 
duce a novel on the TicuBorRNE case. The wid- 
ow, by-the-way, of the late Sir TrcnBorNE, whose 
estate is in controversy, was recently married to 
a Captain WickHAM. 

—Tom Hucues, in his new book, Memoir of 
a Brother, has an admirable paragraph, applica- 
ble, of course, to that brother, who was one of 
those quiet, excellent, yet able men who do not 
aspire to make themselves conspicuous before 
the world, but can make themselves felt when 
the hour calls them forth. He BE Mais 

oe in a noisy and confused time like ours 
oe to oe that most of us have need to be reminded 
of, and will be the better for bearing in mind, the re- 
serve of strength and power which lies quietly at the 
nation’s call outside the whirl and din of public and 
fashionable life, and entirely ignored in the columns 


The subject of this memoir was 
eave oy Phecimen of thousands of Englishmen 


good a 

high courage, high principle, who 
Ce eog thelr ae quiet lives in every commer of the. 
kingdom, from John. o’ Groat’s to the Land’s End, 
bringing ‘up their families in the love of God and their 
neighbor, and keeping the atmosphere around them 
tlean and pure and strong by their example—men 
who would come to the front, and might be relied on, 
in any serious national crisis.” 

—The Sultan, it is said, proposes to abolish 
the office of Grand Vizier, and inaugurate the 
system of ministerial responsibility. 

—It is stated, on the authority of General Sco- 
FIELD to General SHERMAN, that the new poten- 
tate of the Sandwich Islands, King Luna.ixo, 
will accompany him on his return, and make a 
tour of the United States, for the purpose of 
personally looking into the practical working 


of free-institutions, and to earn more about our 
pote 
by 
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which is tied in a knot at regular intervals, and cut away the founda- 
tion material underneath the bars. Fig. 1 shows where to work the 
wheels and lace stitches; the wheels are worked as shown by Figs. 3 
and 4, 

For the border shown by Fig. 2 first baste tulle and point lace braid 
on a foundation of enameled cloth or linen in the design given, and 
fasten the braid together at the intersecting points, ‘Then work the 
lace stitches on the tulle; instead of the lace stitches separate parts 
may be ornamented with wheels and point Grec, as shown by Figs. 3-5. 
‘The outer edge of the border is edged with close button-hole stitches 
and with button-hole stitched picots. 


Book-Rest with Application Embroidery, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus book-rest is made of carved brown stained wood, and is orna- 
mented with a medallion in application embroidery, which is shown in 
full size by the illustration, Fig. 2, ‘he foundation of the medallion 
is of white cloth. ‘The violets are cut of violet and the leaves of green 
cloth in different shades, and are embroidered in point Russe embroid- 
ery with filling silk in a lighter shade, and fastened on the foundation 
with the points depressed therein. ‘The inside of the calyxes is formed 
of several stitches of yellow saddler’s silk. A number of buds are 
worked with violet and green saddler’s silk in satin stitch. All the 



























































































































Fig. 1.—Cness Box with Foipixc Boarp anp Men. 


Fig. 1.—Boox-Rest witn Arriication Emprorpery.—[See Fig. 2.] Crosep.—[See Fig, 2, and Fig. 3 on Page 261.1 
ED.—| » 2, Fig. 261. 


Straw and CHENILLE Worxk-Box. 

























feathery sprays and the stems are worked partly with green chenille 
in point Russe, and partly with green and brown saddler’s silk 
in herring-bone, half-polka stitch, and point Russe. 


Straw and Chenille Work-Box. 

Ts pretty work-box is made of an oblong box 
of yellowish wicker-work rounded off on the 
corners, and furnished with an overlapping 
lid fastened by means of hinges. The box 
is ornamented on the rim and in the mid- 
dle of the top with raised straw braid, 
through which red chenille is run as 
shown by the illustration. The inside 
is lined with red silk, on which are 
fastened bands of red silk ribbon for 
holding the various sewing utensils. 


Chess Box with Folding 

Board and Men, Figs. 1-8. 

Tuts chess box consists of an 
oblong four-cornered box of ma- 
roon Russia leather two inches high, 
which is furnished with a lid open- 
ing in the middle and fastened with 
asmall metal clasp. The rim of the 
box is ornamented with an embroid- 
ered border worked on red gros grain 
in point Russe with saddler’s silk in va- 
rious colors and gold thread; Fig. 3, page 
261, shows a full-sized section of the border. _ 
Both sides of the lid are also ornamented on 
the inside with a medallion, as seen by Fig. 2, 
which shows the box open. This medallion is 
worked on red silk in satin stitch, half-polka stitch, 
and point Russe with silk of different colors. On the 
outside of the lid a monogram may be worked with red silk 
and gold thread in satin and half-polka stitch, A 
chess-board of thick card-board is folded up and 
laid above the men, inside of the box, as shown 
by Fig. 2. 


Corners of Borders for Handkerchiefs, 
Covers, etc.—Venetian and Point Lace 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1-5, 

Tues borders are designed for trimming hand- 
kerchiefs, covers, cushions, etc. The border shown 
by Fig. 1 is worked on Swiss muslin or nansook 
in satin and button-hole stitch, Stretch the bars 
between the design figures with coarse thread, 


Crochet Rosettes for Cravats, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 261, 
THESE rosettes are worked with fine or coarse twist- 
ed cotton, and are suitable for trimming cravats 
and lingerie, and also for small pin or toilette 
cushions. 

The rosette shown by Fig. 1 is crocheted 
from the centre, in seven rounds, as fol- 

lows: Make a foundation of 12 ch. (chain 

stitch), close these in a ring with 1 sl. 
slip stitch), and crochet the Ist round. 
—3 ch., which count as first de. (dou- 
ble crochet), then-31 de. on the ring ; 
finally, 1 sl. on the last of the 3 ch. 
which count as first de. 2d round. 

— 4 sc. (single crochet) on the 

next 4 st. (stitch), 3 ch., 1 p. 

(picot—that is, 5 ch. and 1 se, on 
the first of these), 18 ch., 1 sl. on 
the fourth of these, so that the 
last fifteen form a loop, 5 ch., 1 
sc. on the third following ch. of 
the loop, 11 ch., 1 sc. on the same 
ch, on which the preceding se. was 
worked; three times alternately 5 
ch., 1 sc. on the third following ch., 
5 ch., 1 sc. on the same ch. on which 
the sl. was worked, 3 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 

1 sl. on the last of the 4 sc. ; repeat from 
+, always going forward, but fasten the 11 
ch. of each following figure to the preceding 
figure as shown by the illustration. 3d round. 
—Always alternately 1 sc. on the middle ch, scal- 
lop of the next figure, 16 ch. 4th round.—On each 
ch. scallop of the preceding round work 25 de. 5th 
round.— > On every second following de. of the next scallop 
work 1 de., between these 12 de. always 1 ch. ; 
repeat from +, always going forward. 6th round, 
—On each ch. of the preceding round work 2 sc., 
and between the 2 de, in each hollow between the 
scallops always 1 sc, 7th round.—I sc. on every 
fourth following st. in the preceding round, after 
every sc. 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch. At the end of the 
round 1 sl. on the first se. 

Fig. 2.—For this rosette, which consists of 
eight rounds, make a foundation of 12 ch., close 
these in a ring with 1 sl., and crochet the Ist 
round.—24 se, on the ring. 2d round.—> 4 se. 








Fig. 2.—Arp.icaTIon 
EMBROIDERY FOR 
Boox-Rest, Fic. 1. 
Foun Size. 
















Fig. 3.—Wueer ror 
Venetian Emproip- 
ERY, Fic. 1. 
First Detain. 


Fig. 4.—WHEEL FoR 
VENETIAN Emprorvery, 
Fie. 1.—Seconp Dear. 







Fig. 5.—Poixt Greco 

For Point Lace 
Emsproivery, 
Fie. 2. 



























Fig. 2.—Curss Box witu Forpinc Boarp ann Men.—Open. 
[See Fig. 1, and Fig. 3 on Page 261.] 








Vig. 1.—Corner oF Borver FOR HANDKERCHIEFS, COVERS, ETC,—VENETIAN- Fig. 2.—Coryer or Borper ror ITAnpwercitters, Covers, Etc.—Pornt Lace 
Emprowery.—[Figs. 3 and 4.) Emproipery,—[See Figs. 3+6.] 
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on the next 4 st., 
15 ch., 1 sl. on 
the fifth of these, 
4 ch., 1 sl. on the 
first of the 15 ch., 
so that two ch. 
loops are formed ; 
work on the next 
loop 1 se., 2 sde. 
(short double cro- 
chet), 1 p. (con- 
sisting of 4 ch.), 
2 sde., 1 se.; on 
the following (up- 
per) loop work 1 
BC. 2 8de.51 pss, 
2 sde., 1 se., 1 p. 
(this p. forms the 
point of the fig- 
ure), 1 sc., 2 sde., 
1p., 2sde., 1 sc. 5 
again on the first p< 
of the two loops * 
work 1 sc., 2 sde., 
LIp., 2sde., 1 se. ; 
finally, 1 sl. on 
the last of the 4 
sc.; repeat five 
times from >, 
but fasten the fig- 
ures together by 
means of the low- 
er picotsas shown 
by the illustra- 
tion. 3d round. 
—1 sc. on each 
figure in the pre- 
ceding round, 
after each sc, 19 
ch. 4th round, — Always alter- 
nately 1 sc., 1 ch., with the latter 
pass over 1 st. of the preceding 
round. 5thround.—Allinsl. 6th 
round.—Always alternately 1 sc., 
12 ch., with the latter pass over 
9st. 7th round.—Allin sl. 8th 
round.—> 1 sde. on the third fol- 
lowing st. of the next scallop, 1 ch., 
1 p. (4 ch. and 1 se. on the first 
of these), 1 ch., pass over 2 st. ; 
2 sde. separated by 1 ch., 1 p., L 
ch., on the middle 2 st. of the scal- 
lop, 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., pass over 2 st., 1 sde. on the following 
st., pass over 5 st., and repeat from >, always going forward. 


Embroidered 
Music Case, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts case is made 
of red Russia leath- 
er, and consists of 
a straight piece six- 
teen inches long and 
fourteen inches wide, 
which is rounded off 
on one end for the 
flap, and ornament- 

“ed an inch and a 
quarter from the 
outer edge with an 
embroidery border. 
Fig. 2 gives a full- 
sized section of the 
border. For the de- 
sign figures cut out 
the foundation ma- 
terial as shown by 
this illustration, and 
underlay it with maroon satin. The remainder of the embroidery 
is worked with maroon saddler’s silk in chain and half-polka stitch 
and point Russe. ‘The embroidered part is then lined with silk, 
folded on the inside’‘an inch and three-quarters wide at the straight 
end, so as to form a small pocket, and bound on the outer edge 
with maroon silk braid, A 
leather handle, fastened by 
means of bronzed metal rings 
as shown by the illustration, 
and a tab with metal clasp, 
complete the case. 


Crochet and Tapestry 
Afghan. 

‘Tu1s afghan is especially 

suited for cradles, infants’ 


Fig. 1.—Crocuer Rosette FOR 
Cravats, ETc. 





Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERY For 
Mesto Case.—Fout Size. 
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Epeine ror Currarys, ETC. 
Pornt Lacr Emprorvery. 






Fig. 1.—Empromerep Music Case. 


carriages, sofas, etc. 


The foundation consists of wide and nar- 


row strips, which are crocheted lengthwise in the ordinary Tu- 
nisian or Afghan stitch with zephyr worsted of different colors, 


and joined by means of one round of slip stitches each. 


The 


wide strips are alternately worked with green and with red 
worsted, and count thirty-one pattern rows each (each pattern 
row consists of one round going forward and one round going 
back), while the narrow strips are worked with black worsted 


throughout, and count only fifteen pattern rows each. 


On the 


wide strips work separate figures in cross stitch and point Russe 


with zephyr 





worsted and filling s 


Ik in different bright colors, 


as shown by the illustration; the narrow strips are ornamented 
each with a Greek border in cross stitch with maize filling silk. 
All along the outer edge of the coverlet fasten in fringe strands 
four inches long, made of zephyr worsted of different colors 
corresponding to the strips of the foundation. 
the Turkish style, the foundation may be worked in two shades 


of one color. 


Crocnet anp Tapestry Aronian. 


Instead of in 








Edging for 
Curtains, etc. 
Point Lace 
Embroidery. 

Tus edging, 
which is worked 
in point lace em- 
broidery, is es- 
pecially adapted 
for trimming cur- 
tains, window- 
shades,  ete.— 
‘Transfer the de- 
sign for running 
on the point lace 
braid (one piece 
of narrow braid 
and one wide 
piece of figured 
braid) to linen, 
run on the braid, 
following the 
outlines, in do- 
ing which fasten 
the pieces of 
braid — together 
with a few stitch- 
es at the inter- 
secting points, 
and work the va- 
rious lace stitch- 
es as shown by 
the illustration. 
(Descriptions of 
all the stitches 
used in point lace 
work are given 
in the Supple- 
ment to Harper's Bazar, No. 11, 
Vol. III.) Finally, fasten the lace 
so far completed by means of but- 
ton-hole stitches on the material 
to be trimmed, and cut away the 
projecting edge of the latter on the 
under side. 








PULLING TOGETHER. 
TO scheme of household econo- 
my can be effectually carried 
out unless the husband and wife, in old-fashioned phrase, pull 
together. And how often do they? Why, on the contrary, 
they have usually quite separate ‘‘spheres;” and this also is a 
: part of that regimen 
of imitation which 
is a stronghold of 
many mischiefs. 
The husband is to 
be the ‘ winner,” 
the wife the spend- 
er, and that is too 
often supposed to 
settle the matter. 
But economy, and 


certainly economy 
with kindly and 
tasteful © manage- 


ment, can not be had 
upon these terms. 
Monsieur and ma- 
dame must pull to- 
gether, and no di- 
vision of ‘‘spheres” 
must be known in 
the family council. 
The husband will do 
certain things, and 
the wife certain other things, and these will inevitably follow cer- 
tain old-world lines. But we must break the tradition which dates 
from the times when the wife’s sticking the knife into an empty 
trencher at breakfast was the signal for the men to take horse and 
hunt the boar and deer. If Omphale wants hélp, and Hercules 
can do her work, let him, 
whatever the work may be. 
In point of fact, women-serv- 
ants now do a great many 
things that no woman ought 
to do—scrubbing, the hard 
part of the washing, shoe- 
cleaning, and worse. Leigh 
Hunt at sixty-five told Haw- 
thorne that, not being able to 


Fig. 2.—Crocuer Rosette ror 
CRraAvATs, ETC. 


















Fig. 3.—EmBromErEeD 
Borper zr Cuess Box. 
Furr Sizv.—[See Figs. 1 

and 2, Page 260,] 
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keep a bey-servant, he cleaned his own boots, 
And why should not a man make beds? It is 
of the very utmost consequence that boys, as 
well as girls, though not in the same degree, 
should have the training which comes of being 
made “handy” in the house; and there is some- 
thing so utterly ridiculous in the idea of a woman 
having an inalienable right to make tea (whether 
she makes it weak or strong, well or ill), or to 
apportion all the minor expenses without con- 
cert, that if we were not the slaves of use and 
wont, we should laugh at it. No: husband and 
wife must pull together. Of course certain con- 
ditions are essential to their doing so. First, 
they must love each other; and second, they must 
have brains. If you can first catch your hare in 
these particulars, you may proceed to cook it. 
As a rule, the man is more inventive than the 
woman; at the least, he has seen more and read 
more; and he can often suggest economies that 
never would occur to a woman. But a woman 
must have brains before she will allow him to do 
much in ‘‘the woman’s sphere,” and perhaps 
nine out of ten wives, or a larger proportion still, 
would sneer to see a man, drawing- pencil in 
hand, elaborately suggesting the cut of an article 
of female dress, or pointing out a way of econo- 
mizing the stuff, or discussing how a poor ma- 
terial could be made to yield a good and pretty 
result, 





A GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 


ATEFUL title, hateful phrase, hateful ar- 
ticle that first set it ringing in our ears! 

I thought so at the time, though it was impos- 
sible to help enjoying its envenomed cleverness, 
and deemed it the broadest, most exaggerated 
caricature that had ever been drawn. And yet 
I have met one. Yes, I can sympathize with the 
American navigator who has had the misfortune 
to see the sea-serpent, and is bound, in the inter- 
ests of truth, to pass during the rest of his life as 
@ person upon whose word no reliance can be 
placed; for it is to be feared that I too may be 
suspected of romancing when I assert that I have 
ridden for some hundreds of miles with a girl of 
the period, warranted Saturday Review pattern. 

When I was young— 

I pause here to allow for the reader's glancing 
to the end of this narrative to ascertain its length. 
False alarm, you see—it is short, in spite of the 
threatening commencement. 

When I was young, very young, I formed an 
attachment to a girl of my own youth, who would 
have had me if her parents had allowed her, 
which they very properly, I suppose, did not, 
and she married a man very much older and bet- 
ter off, who, I fear, made her dreadfully happy. 
I went into despair and wrote poetry, which I 
read to such sympathetic listeners as I could find. 
But my friends began to drop off one by one, so 
I tried dissipation, and replaced them. Dissi- 
pation, however, made me bilious, and as a state 
of perpetual nausea and headache is quite as bad 
as that of blighted affection, I tried hard work, 
first in England, and then, more lucratively, in 
a British dependency. It was a capital remedy, 
curing the heart and filling the pocket; and, at 
the age of wisdom, I returned to my native land 
for good. 

After a little while I began to feel lonely. My 
old friends were dispersed, dead, or converted by 
time into mere acquaintances: another genera- 
tion had sprung up, which did not know me. I 
wanted ahome. ‘The obvious course seemed to 
be marriage. My early and successful rival wax 
as old as I now was when he took my bride ou: 
of my mouth, and he had been happy enough aft 
erward, by all accounts; why should not I, in 
my turn, take some other fellow’s bride out of 
his mouth? I assumed that any girl worth hav- 
ing would be provided with an ineligible nibbler, 
just as the best peach always shows signs of hav- 
ing had « wasp at it; and I did not intend, after 
waiting all these years, to put up with a fruit 
which was not specially attractive. 

One of the old set, Lushington, had married 
directly after my leaving England, and had now 
a marriageable daughter, who suited me in every 
respect—a fine, healthy, merry girl, with a frank, 
open face, feminine in feeling and expression, 
lady-like in manner, quite good-looking enough, 
without being a beauty. 

Her father had altered less than most of the 
friends of my youth; and her mother was a 
charming woman, good-tempered and genial ; 
so that not only was Lucy Lushington an at- 
tractiye girl in herself, but her family was a nice 
one to marry into, which is quite another mat- 
ter. The only drawback was the fact of my 
being twenty years her senior; but I was strong 
and hale, and no gray in my hair—or yery little, 
quite underneath. I did not look her father's 
age at all. Then she might have been taken 
for eight or ten years older than she was. Al- 
together, I fixed upon Lucy. 

The Lushingtons lived in Cheshire, and had 
but come up to London for a couple of months 
during the season, which was how I met them. 
I soon saw that Lucy was the sort of wife I was 
on the look-out for, and commenced siege opera- 
tions in form. I broke ground at a flower-show, 
opened the first parallel during a sentimental 
opera, and carried the parents with a frank 
statement of my resources, and so hoped that I 
was pushing my way to the heart of the place— 
or, at any rate, might induce her to capitulate. 

I did not much expect love—at all events, be- 
Jore marriage; and Lucy seemed to like me 
well enough. She brightened up when I came, 
and asked where they should meet me next when 
I left, and chatted to me as freely and pleas- 
antly as if she had known me from her cradte. 
However, I made no formal proposition while 
they were in town, desiring to think the matter 
calmly over first; but a fortnight after their re- 
turn to Cheshire I made up my mind, and wrote 
a decided letter to Lushington, putting it to him 








if he thought Lucy would have me if I asked 
her. 

The reply soon came. Lushington and his 
wife approved of the match with all their 
hearts, and thought there would be no diffi- 
culty, But Lucy was a queer girl ab ut some 
things; and if her mother urged the marriage, 
it might very likely set her against it, dutiful as 
she was in most respects. ‘I'he best plan would 
be for me to go down and stay with them in 
Cheshire, and take an opportunity of speaking 
to Lucy myself. 

‘This was reasonable enough. Why should the 
foreign custom of settling matters with the par- 
ents be introduced to save me trouble, and the 
poor girl be done out of her British courtship ? 

I named an early day for my visit, and when 
it came I started. 

‘That great historical measure, the Smoking- 
Carriages Act, had not yet been passed, so I 
had to give the guard a shilling for solitude. 
But at Reading a young lady got into my car- 
riage. She was a fine-grown girl, dressed in 
the height of fashion, with a large chignon and 
a forward hat, and a tight, spotted veil; with 
smart petticoat, short dress, striped stockings, 
and high-heeled boots. I rushed to the opposite 
side of the carriage with the intention of throw- 
ing away my Regalia, not half smoked through; 
but she stopped me. It would be a pity, es- 
pecially as she did not mind the smell of tobacco 
—in fact, liked it. 

“Sensible girl,” thought I, as I replaced the 
cigar in my mouth; and I commenced, in grati- 
tude, to try and make myself agreeable. But 
whether the young lady thought that her kindly 
impulse had carried her too far, or whether I 
failed at first to hit upon topics of conversation 
which interested her, she was very retiring, and 
confined herself for some time to monosyllables. 
Now, every body has his little weakness; and 
mine is a strong objection to being baffled in an 
endeavor to make people talk. So, without 
persisting or boring, and between intervals of 
newspaper reading, I tried subject after subject, 
and touched the right chord at last. It was 
horses, I think that I need not be accused of 
stupidity for having remained ‘‘cold” so long. 
A middle-aged, old-fashioned fellow could hard- 
ly be expected to hit upon the stable as the 
probable centre of a young lady’s affections. 
Now that I had got her pitch, however, there 
was no longer any difficulty in drawing ani- 
mated talk from her lips. We spoke of the last 
Derby and the late Goodwood Cup, and the 
prospects of the Ebor and the Leger—I cribbing 
a bitnow and then from the sporting intelligence 
in the newspaper to seem duly knowing. ‘Then 
we plunged into reminiscences of the hunting 
field, and I was able to tell her something aboat 
foreign horses and bits and saddles which was 
new to her; and so we got very friendly. 

“You are quite sure you do not mind smok~ 
ing?” I asked, when I required another cigar, 
after ten minutes’ refreshment at Swindon or 
somewhere. 

‘‘Very fond of it, on the contrary,” she replied. 

“T can not see why ladies should not smoke 
as well as gentlemen; indeed, I believe a good 
many do.” 

“*Oh yes—I know several who do.” 

** Have you ever been induced to try?” 

**Yes, I have often smoked a cigarette.” 

“Dear, dear! I wish I had one to offer you 
now.” 

**T wish you had.” : 

“Do you think one of these cigars would be 
too much for you? They are very good to- 
bacco.” 

“So I smell,” said the young lady. ‘I think 
I will try one, if you please.” 

She raised her veil a little, put the Regalia in 
her mouth, lit it, and puffed away with gusto. 
I confess that I certainly should not have of- 
fered it if I had anticipated any probability of 
its being accepted ; for those Regalias were very 
large and full-flavored, and I feared that the ef- 
fects might be distressing. But there was no 
cause for alarm: the only action of the nicotine 
was to soothe the nerves and open the heart of 
my fair companion to such an extent that she 
confided to me its most precious secret. 

T did not at all like the way in which she be- 
gan. 
“T don’t mind telling you something,” said 
she; ‘‘only, of course, I trust to your honor not 
to mention the matter to a soul till afterward.” 

It was discouraging, under existing cireum- 
stances, to be treated as an old fogy, and taken 
for father confessor by the first pretty girl I met 
in a public conveyance. Was my appearance, 
then, so very venerable? 

‘*T promise,” said I, 

“* Well, then, Fidelity is a moral.” 

A moral quality, I supposed she meant. But 
why was I to conceal the fact of this young lady’s 
admiration for a virtue which is professed by 
courtiers and lovers, and practiced by puppy 
dogs, until after her marriage ? 

I could think of nothing better to say than— 

“Ah?” 

“*Yes,” she replied. ‘* Why, look here—Fi- 
delity beat Juno at a stone at Newmarket, 
didn’t she?” 

I thought it best to nod. 

“Well, then, taking the line through Juno, 
Black cee, and Peppermint, it would be 
like putting Black Tommy in at five stone four, 
at which weight it would be a hundred to one on 
him ; in fact all the other horses would scratch. 
And yet you can get seven to one against Fideli- 
ty at this moment.” 

** Curious, isn’t it?” said I, 

“*T confess, I look upon the race as over, bar 
accidents.” 

So we were back to the stable, were we! I 
had been terribly puzzled, but now I had my 
‘cue. So I looked as cunning as I conveniently 
could, and said— 











“* Ah, but is the money all right ?” 

‘That's it,” cried .my fair companion, tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘ They have worked it beautifully. 
But I happen to know that the stable are on to 
aman. It’s a real good thing, you may depend 
upon it.” 

Soon after this we got the railway fidgets, 
and conversation languished. Reading could no 
longer be managed in that vibrating carriage, 
without a certainty of headache and a risk of 
permanent blindness. Experience had taught 
me the futility of trying to sleep in a railway 
train; but the young lady endeavored to com- 
pose herself, and failed utterly. At last we got 
to a ten-minutes-allowed-for-refreshment sta- 
tion, and that was a relief. One could stretch 
one’s legs—or limbs, rather, as there is a lady in 
the case—and partake of bottled stout and pork 
pie. That is the snack for a long railway jour- 
ney. It is sure to make you stupid and content 
to sit still, and may possibly give you an indi- 
gestion, which beguiles the time gloriously: an 
hour watching for the symptoms, an hour de- 
ciding whether you will take acockle on arrival, 
or two, or three, etc. 

‘The bell rang; we hurried back to our seats. 
The guard banged our prison door to. A news- 
boy came to the window— 

“ Times, Standard, Daily Telegraph, Punch, 
pack of cards.” 

“Let us have a pack of cards,” cried my fel- 
low-traveler, who was now quite like an old ac- 
quaintance, 

“Hi, boy!” 

I took a pack, and when the train was clear 
of the station the girl challenged me to name my 
game. 

Now I have mingled freely with all sorts of 
fellow-creatures—home, colonial, and foreign— 
and confess that a proposition to play at cards, 
made by a perfect stranger, would, as a rule, 
excite unfavorable suspicions in my mind. But 
in the present instance distrust would have been 
a shallow mistake. Miss Period was very, very 
fast, and aped masculine ways to an absurdly 
extravagant extent; but, for all that, it was 
impossible for any one who had any experi- 
ence and judgment at all to doubt but what she 
was as honest as the day. ‘The girl was no 
eard-sharper. If she had been a man, you 
would have deemed her a very gentlemanly 
young fellow, for there was not a tinge of vul- 
garity about her accent or manners. ‘The con- 
clusion I came to was that she was the only 
girl in a large family of boys, and had lost her 
mother early; that she was by nature and habit 
very mannish in her tastes, and was exaggerating 
them in order to mystify a middle-aged gentle- 
man like myself. ‘Lhe only way to foil such an 
attack being to take every thing as a matter of 
course, 1 determined to humor her to the top of 
her bent, and proposed blind hookey; and at 
that simple game we gambled for sixpences, 
with fluctuating fortunes, for three mortal hours ; 
and when we arrived at our destination I was 
the loser of a couple of pounds, which the girl 
popped into her purse with a natural air which 
showed that she was not at all unaccustomed to 
playing at games of chance for money. I of- 
fered to call a cab, and see to her luggage; but 
she declined, on the plea that she always paid 
@ porter. 

‘People write to the papers to say that it’s 
wrong,” she explained; ‘‘and as [ don’t choose 
to be dictated to, I make a point of it.” 

So I took off my hat to her, and commenced 
negotiations for a six-mile drive to the Lushing- 
tons’ place; for at the end of so long a journey 
it would not do to take the first horse on the 
stand, At last I selected a likely animal and 
driver, who did justice to my discrimination by 
rattling me over in thirty-five minutes; and you 
should have felt the roads! 

As we jolted along I reflected upon the dif- 
ference between the Girl and the Lucy of my 
hopes ; and the only drawback to my satisfac- 
tion at the contrast. was that I could not get the 
last words of Miss Period out of my head. For 
observation suggested that it was not fast, man- 
nish girls only who resented dictation. Suppose 
Lucy also had a habit of doing the exact reverse 
of what she was told! Her father’s remark that 
it might be injudicious for her mother to sup- 
port my suit too openly seemed to favor such an 
idea. It was true that a very judicious husband 
might get his own way, even under such circum- 
stances, by ordering his wife to do what he most 
objected to, and forbidding those things which 
he wished done; but had I the genius of tact 
necessary for such a complicated existence ? 
H’m—perliaps I_was making a mistake; per- 
haps—pooh! ‘*Look before you leap” sounds 
like wisdom, but ‘‘The more you look at it the 
less you will like it,” is an axiom with more com- 
mon-sense and practical application about it. 

There is one very agreeable characteristic of a 
courtship the course of which runs smooth, and 
that is the attention shown you by the parents, 
and the consequent care taken of you by their do- 
mestics. Lushington rushed out to meet me 
without his hat; Mrs. Lushington came into 
the hall beaming; a glass of the driest possible 
sherry was administered before I had been seat- 
ed in the drawing-room five minutes; my keys 
were demanded, and when I went up to the best 
bedroom to dress for dinner, I found all my even- 
ing clothes laid out, a clean shirt with the studs 
in, and a collar with the white tie inserted. 
Item, a hot bath ready. Now I have never 
dared to indulge in a valet, for fear he should 
become my master; and yet it is a great com- 
fort to me to be waited upon; so that I went 
down stairs in a very amiable frame of mind in- 

eed. 

At dinner my glass was kept filled. 

After dinner, when the ladies rose, I was given 
a cigar. 

These details may seem offensive to the fair ; 
but the man who has turned forty and ceased 





from active labor is apt to become self-indulgent. 
He has learned that there are no great joys in” 
life without overbalancing penalties, and he con- 
sequently prefers to accumulate as many little 
comforts about him as he can, . 

But where was Lucy all this time? Present, 
madain. Lucy was in the drawing-room when 
I arrived, and sat opposite to me at dinner. Sha 
seemed glad to see me, and said I was very good- 
natured to come and relieve their dullness, My 
silence about her in the account of my arrival 
was an artistic attempt to convey the state of 
my mind with reference to her. Now that I had 
quite determined to make her an offer of mar- 
riage, she had become too serious a matter to be 
talked about. A man on the eve of an exami- 
nation, upon the result of which his future de- 
pends, prefers to direct his thoughts and conver- 
sation to other topics. So do I. 

An opportunity was afforded me on the very 
first morning. 

“Excuse me for an hour or so, old fellow,” 
said my host. ‘I have got a little justice to do 
to-day.” 

‘Then, a little later, Mrs. Lushington discov- 
ore that she must unfortunately go into the vil- 
lage. 

“Lucy,” said I, ‘I am deteriorating.” 

“Good gracious !” she cried, looking up from 
her work with genuine surprise. 

“*Yes,"I continued; ‘‘old bachelors get nar- 
row and selfish.” 

** And gouty ?” 

_.* Well, yes—and gouty. Ihave led too busy a 

life to miss home blessings much ; but now I am 
settled in the old country, with a comfortable 
income, I want a companion to share it.” 

“‘There ought not to be much difficulty in 
finding one,” said Lucy. ‘Girls who want bus- 
bands are plentiful enough.” - 

“Ay, but I am no longer a young man.” 

“What does that matter? You are not an 
old one.” 

“But then—I am full of buts—there is only 
one who would suit me, and [am not sure wheth- 
er she would have me, Enough of beating about 
the bush—will you have me for a husband, 
Lucy ?” 

Lucy dropped her work, and looked up at me 
with eyes exceedingly wide open, Then she got 
very white; then she flushed very red. At last 
she said, 

“You have taken me completely by surprise. 
I never had a notion of such a thing. I have 
not thought of you in that light at all.” 

“*Well, then,” said I, ‘do not give me an 
answer at once; take time to consider—” 

At this critical moment a servant entered the 
room, and gave Lucy a note. 

“From a young lady down stairs, miss, who 
has called to see you—en old school-fellow, she 
says.” 

“Ts she in the dining-room ?” said Lucy, aft- 
er reading the note. ‘I will go down to her.” 

But.the words were hardly out of her mouth 
before a footstep was heard on the threshold, 
and in hurried my Girl of the Period. 

“My dearest Lucy, what a time it is since I ~ 
saw you!” she cried, embracing her with effu- 
sion. ‘Then, seeing me, she held out her hand. 
“‘ Ah, my traveling companion of yesterday! 
The idea of meeting you again so soon, and here ! 
Do you want your revenge at blind hookey ? You 
will excuse me just now, I am sure. I have not 
seen my dear Lucy for so long.” 

“*T only play at blind hookey at the end of 
long railway journeys,” said I, laughing. And 
guessing that I was one too many, I took my de- 
parture. 

In the grounds I found Lushington. 

‘Well ?” said he. 

“Nothing decided,” replied I. ‘‘A young 
lady has called, an old acquaintance of Lucy’s 
—Miss Brown, I think the name is.” 

‘© Ah? I know she has some female corre- 
spondent, though I am ignorant of the name, and 
never saw her yet. Has she come to stay, I 
wonder ?” 

The Girl had not come to stay; she would not 
even remain to lunch, but hurried away directly 
her téte-a-téte with Lucy, which was a long one, 
was disturbed. Poor thing! she must have had 
misfortunes, for all her fastness and apparent high 
spirits, for Lucy was very low and tearful after 
she had gone. 

By the next day, however, she had cheered 
up, and on that which followed I took An oppor- 
tunity of asking whether she had considered my 
proposition. , 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘and I do wish that you 
would say nothing more about it. T like you 
so much as a friend, and if you would keep so, 
and let me look upon you as a fath—I mean as 
a brother, it would be so nice.” 

It was Sunday evening. We had dined an 
hour earlier than usual, and were strolling about 
the garden, listening to the last note of the black- 
birds, smelling the syringa, watching the stars 
come out one by one. Most romantic, had I but 
been the right man. However, I was not; and 
I set myself to find out whether the one particu- 
lar individual existed. And here the peculiar 
influence of the hour assisted me, for never was 
an evening better adapted for heart-openings. 

Of course it was the old story, my old story 
over again—the favorite plot of every play and 
every story in prose or verse, because it is the 
one of which we have the most experience in 
real life. I wonder if there is a civilized man or 
woman who never had a little love-plant blight- 
ed in his or her spring-time? If so, the speci- 
men should be given over to the physiologist and 
phrenologist for analysis, The heart of this ab- 
normal creature would probably be found of ex- 
cellent India rubber. 

The hero, ‘‘in love with Lucy,” as the deav 
old play-books have it, was a friend of child- 
hood, a cousin twenty times removed, and a cor- 
net of Lancers, He was nineteen, had an al- 
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lowance of five hundred a year besides his pay, 
and ouly spent seven hundred. When he and 
Lucy were both of age, he was to coax his peo- 
ple to pay off his little debts—which, as he in- 
tended to steer clear of money-lenders, would 
be under a thousand pounds—and marry her. 
There was to be no more reckless expenditure 
after marriage, for he would exchange into the 
“Heavies,” and only hunt once a week. But, 
alas! would I believe it?—papa and mamma 
entertained a blind prejudice against the cornet. 
They called him reckless, extravagant, and all 
sorts of dreadful things. They had even said 
that he cared for somebody else, so that she had 
almost begun to think of giving him up; and 
that was the reason why she had hesitated a mo- 
ment when I first spoke. But, on calm reflec- 
tion, she was convinced that she could never be 
happy with another. 

After a sympathetic pause I then repaid confi- 
dence with confidence, in my turn, and told her, 
more succinctly, the little episode of my own 

‘outh—omitting, however, to point out that it 

appened before she was born. The moral Lin- 
tended her to deduce was, of course, that as my 
charmer was happy with a matured Another, she 
might be happy with me; but, to my dismay, she 
jumped to a totally different conclusion. 

**Oh!" she exclaimed; ‘‘ and you were driven 
by her fuithlessness to foreign lands, and have 
been deprived of friends and home. What a 
warning tome! He, too, might exchange into 
an Indian regiment, and be killed or have sun- 
stroke; and then I should die of remorse.” 

We went in to tea, and { relinquished all 
matrimonial designs upon Lucy—not because of 
the youthful Lancer, but in consequence of her 
talking to me about him so freely, which I took 
as asign that she looked upon me in a very pa- 
triarchal light. 1 need hardly say that my stay 
in Cheshire was not « prolonged one. I took a 
little run through North Wales, and returned to 
London. Ihad made my effort to escape from a 
life of chambers, clubs, and bachelor repasts, and 
had been unsuccessful. After all, I find solace. 

Upward of « year after my visit to the Lush- 
ingtons I accepted an invitation from a friendly 
colonel to meet him at Aldershot, and see a little 
pomp and circumstance; and as I was provided 
with a comfortably furnished hut, had the use of 
two horses, and was taken occasionally for a 
member of the royal family, or some one ex- 
alted from the War-Office—as the regimental 
cook was clever, the weather fine, the Long Val- 
ley reviews gorgeous, and the whole scene stirring 
and novel—I did not find the lines in which I was 
temporarily accommodated at all hard ones. 
Hospitality was rife, and as the guest of a man 
who was a general favorite, I received many in- 
vitations—among others one from a Lancer 
regiment. 

I was struck, as we sat down to dinner, with 
the youthful appearance of the president, or vice 
—I am very stupid at making out which is the 
top of a table. He seemed a clean-limbed, 
active young fellow, soldier-like withal; but 
his face was as smooth as a girl's, and some- 
how not unfamiliar to me. I pride myself on 
never forgetting a face, and I generally manage 
to recollect the circumstances under which I had 
previouslyseenit; but now Iwas baffled. It could 
not have been very long since I met him, either ; 
his youth forbade that. However, the matter 
did not annoy me much at the time, for I had 
an agreeable, chatty neighbor on either side of 
me, a good dinner before me, and a powerful 
appetite; so that my attention was for the most 
part more pleasantly employed than in a painful 
struggle with a fleeting reminiscence. Yet at 
times I stole a furtive glance toward the lad, 
and on each occasion felt more firmly convinced 
that I had met him before. 

Thad no opportunity of speaking to him at the 
dinner-table; but when we adjourned to the 
anteroom he accosted me of his own accord. 

‘Will you try one of these cigars ?” he said, 
holding an open case tome. ‘* ‘They are pretty 
fair, I think; though of course they can not be 
compared to your Regalias.” 

Oh, he knew my Regalias; and we had met! 
I was sure I could not be mistaken. 

**Your face and voice are familiar to me,” I 
said, accepting his tobacco; ‘but I can not for 
the life of me rethember at the moment where 
or how we became acquainted. Ah!” I added, 
as a light flashed upon me, ‘‘do you happen to 
have a sister?” 

“Are you thinking of a fast girl who travels 
alone by railway, smokes, and plays blind hookey 
with strangers ?” , 

“*You mean to say that you—” 

“Not so loud, please. I should get into an 
awful row if the chief heard any thing about it.” 

**T can believe that; though I must say your 
get-up was capital.” 

*€So I’ve often been told, when acting girls’ 
parts in private theatricals. It was that put the 
idea into my head.” 

“Tt was a strange frolic,” said I, shaking my 
head. 

“Tt answered,” he replied. ‘‘You see, I 
heard from a friend that the girl I was engaged 
to had been set against me, and that another 
fellow, who was backed by the parent Lushing- 
tons, was going down to Cheshire after her. It 
was no good trying to keep her head straight by 
letter, for her mother looks at her correspond- 
ence to see if there is any thing from me; I could 
not call in person, being forbidden the house ; so 
I thought I would try to get to see Lucy, as Miss 
Brown, an old school friend of hers. Asked for 
leave, dressed the part, and arrived just in time. 
For I am not at all sure that she would not have 
thrown me over if she had gone much longer 
without seeing or hearing any thing of me—at 
least, she did hear something of me, but it was 
not creditable, or half true. It was queer, 
thongh, that you, whom I traveled down with, 
should have been the other fellow, wasn’t it?” 














I could not help smiling. 

**You talk rather «freely abo 
“considering my position in the affi 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘I beg your pardon, I am 
sure ; but, you see, I thought you would like to 
know, as you have given the matter up. After 
all, why should you mind? One girl is as good 
as another to you; but with me it is a case of 
spoons. Will you have a soda-and-brandy ?” 

So my evidence goes for nothing; and they 
may still be right who hold that the Girl of the 
Period is but a Girl of a Periodical. 





it,” said I, 














ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own Corresronvent.] 

The Gladstone Defeat.—Charles Knight.—Dr. Guth- 
rie.—An English Brinvilliers.—Female Post-office 
Clerks. 

HE government has been defeated upon the 
question of the Irish University bill, and for 
the moment—for it is supposed the opposition 
will not be strong enough to hold the reins of 
power in the present Parliament—*‘ the people’s 

William” is out of office. 

“But yesterday the word of Cesar might 
Have stood against the world;” 

and so it stands now. Indeed, like Antezus, he 
seems absolutely stronger for his kissing of the 
earth: the voice of detraction, which was so 
loud of late, has ceased, and we who most la- 
mented his faults and short-comings are begin- 
ning to count up what he has done for us since he 
has been in office. No English minister has cer- 
tainly ever passed so many important measures 
right in the teeth of prophecy, and from which 
preceding statesmen, though acknowledging their 
justice, have shrunk aghast. He abolished the 
Irish Church, in the interests of justice and of 
that very party whose ingratitude has now over- 
thrown him, He introduced the Irish Lands 
bill, against all the power of the landlord in- 
fluence in both Houses. He did away with pur- 
chase in the army—a more prolific source of job- 
bery, and one, therefore, more warmly defended, 
than any existing abuse. And he gave to the 
yoter that protection which for a quarter of a 
century has in this country been held a polit- 
ical dream—the ballot. Compare these accom- 
plished fa (three out of the four initiated by 
himself) with any other four things done by any 
previous English minister, if such ever did four 
things, and you will find this man stand supreme. 
Heis not personally popular—having no sense of 
humor, nor bonhomie, and not one grain of that 
social tact of which Palmerston was a perfect 
granary—but his earnest seriousness of purpose 
and sense of right are thoroughly appreciated by 
the nation at large. If he had been born free 
from ‘Tory trammels, instead of having to cast 
them off one by one as study begat conviction, 
itis my belief that he would have been the great- 
est statesman of any age. How strange it is that 
when @ minister is out—even for an hour—one 
should speak of him as dead, and still more 
strange that one should equally forget one’s 
grudges against him, which, in my case at least, 
are many. 

Charles Knight is really dead, and Jerrold’s 
epigram in epitaph—‘‘ Good-night”—may now 
be written over his gray head. He was a dil- 
igent student, did a good stroke of work in his 
time toward instructing us all, and would have 
undoubtedly had the malady called ‘ genius,” 
could the thing have been caught by contagion ; 
for all our great names in literature, from Ma- 
caulay to Dickens, were household words with 
him. It was in Knight’s Magazine that the 
former, when a Cambridge under-graduate, tilted 
against Mackworth Praed in the lists of verse, 
the one on the Roundhead side, the other on 
that of the Cavaliers, and the gentle manners 
of the editor made personal friends of his two 
young contributors readily enough ; and through- 
out the intervening forty years Knight’s path 
has lain in the pleasant fields of literature, and 
in the society of its highest ornaments. 

Dr. Guthrie, too, is dead: quite as noticeable 
a man, in his way, as the originator of the Penny 
Magazine—a good and genial-hearted preacher 
of God’s word, who was always, above all, ‘‘ care- 
ful to remember the poor.” "His last hours were 
soothed by the hymns of children that his aid had 
lifted from the sloughs of poverty and tempta- 
tion, and the hand that placed the chaplet on his 
grave was that of a ragged-school boy. In the 
same paper that announced his decease I read 
the trial and conviction of the woman Cotton, 
who, I suppose, has poisoned twenty persons— 
some husbands and many children of her own 
among them—under circumstances of the most 
serene and complacent selfishness. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine that this man and this woman, 
the one dedicating himself to good, and the oth- 
er to evil, should be fellow-creatures, and almost 
makes one wonder whether some of us are not 
angels and some devils already. With respect 
to this modern Brinvilliers, her case seems to 
contradict a very striking remark that I once 
heard made by Mr. Delane, the editor of the 
Times, and one who by his social position must 
needs be as well acquainted with our aristocracy 
as most men. He said that more murders were 
committed—quiet puttings away of fathers and 
elder brothers—in the few acres on which stand 
our most fashionable squares than in any simi- 
lar area in England, because the position of the 
inhabitants places them above the reach of a 
coroner's inquest. The obsequious family phy- 
sician sees the necessity of avoiding “‘ exposure,” 
and of ‘shielding a noble house from scandal ;” 
and giving the fullest benefit of his doubts to the 
case in question, he signs his certificate of ‘‘died 
from natural causes.” This may perhaps be 
the case; but certainly it seems that the very 
poverty of a household may also exempt what 
occurs in it from public inquiry, since Mary Ann 
Cotton has been at her deadly work for these 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 








twenty years with perfec 
no pretense of jealou 
count for any of her 
mitted because the 







hate, or passion to ac- 
imes: they were all com- 
ictim was more or less a 
burden to her, or was insured for a few pounds 





in a benefit club. She is described as comely, 
quiet-looking, and almost lady-like, yet very res- 
olute—much the sort of person that one would 
picture one of Miss Nightingale’s gallant band 
of hospital heroines to be. God help the man 
or child, however, who trusted to her tender 
mercies ! 

She who had seen so many little children die 
in agonies, and tended them from first to last 
with her cruel, careful hands, was, we are told, 
“excessively affected” by her own sentence, and 
protested against it in her quiet, sullen way. 
Quite otherwise did a certain lively young repro- 
bate behave on his conviction at the Central 
Criminal Court last week, who, by his careless 
abandon and close imitation of ‘“‘the Artful 
Dodger,” won more of my sympathies than I 
care to own to. He was sentenced, notwith- 
standing all his gifts, to seven years’ penal servi- 
tude; and after he had heard his doom pro- 
nounced made this astounding proposition to the 
judge, ‘‘ Look here, my lord, I'll toss you, double 
or quits, whether it shall be fourteen years or 
nothing !” 

There are more openings in your labor market, 
I believe, for women than there are in ours; and, 
indeed, it need be so, On the occasion of eleven 
vacancies having occurred for female assistants 
in one Post-office the other day, the notice was 
responded to by over 2000 candidates! Not to 
mention the terrible proportion of disappoint- 
ments, imagine the need and misery which such 
a gathering represents! Our middle classes are 
sufficiently eager for ‘‘an appointment” of any 
sort, but among them, of course, there is no 
such desperate struggle for existence. The can- 
didates sometimes exhibit a humor which shows 
that they have had leisure to cultivate that fac- 
ulty. During an examination in dictation last 
week one of them expressed his preference for 
‘*a dictator like Fabius, who went slow.” 

R. Kempre, of London. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE most interesting and curious of all stud- 
ies is the study of human nature. And as 
distinguished professors have remarked concern- 
ing other branches of natural history, this ‘can 
not be learned from books ;” an inspection of 
live specimens is essential, We object to cruel 
dissection ; even if the subject is unconscious, 
delicacy of feeling in the operator is likely to be 
injured in the process. But if possessed of a 
spirit of kindly charity, close observation of the 
habits of those about us may teach wisdom and 
prudence. There is no better time to study peo- 
ple than when traveling; cars, steamboats, and 
stages afford admirable places for witnessing cu- 
rious and peculiar phases of human nature. For, 
strange as it may seem, many persons when 
traveling appear to lay aside a certain wholesome 
restraint which surrounds them in the company 
of friends, even if it be within the free home 
circle, Apparently they feel that strangers have 
no claims upon them, and that they are at liber- 
ty to ignore their presence and their comfort. 

Glance for a moment through this car—a 
handsome one, on one of the best patronized 
railroads in the country. One, two, three, four 
ten seats, each occupied by one gentleman. 
No harm in that, certainly. But here enter 
two ladies, one with a child in herarms. They 
look for a vacant seat. The gentlemen are all 
looking out of the window, or into their news- 
papers. Of course they do see what is going 
on, but every one appears innocently uncon- 
scious or sternly resolved. And when at length 
the ladies, finding no other accommodations, 
venture to take, each one, the unoccupied seat 
beside some gentleman, there is no recognition 
of their right to do it. The first comer plainly 
though silently shows that he considers the new- 
comer an intruder, and both feel uncomfortable. 
Even more inconsiderate are the two ladies who 
turn a couple of seats designed for four persons 
so that they will face each other, seat them- 
selves by the windows, fill the places by their 
sides with bags and bundles, and remain con- 
sciously unconscious that the car is crowded, 
and persons are eyen standing. 

It is curious—sometimes annoying, but more 
often amusing—to see how different people 
manage about eating when taking a long rail- 
road journey. Facilities are improving, and in 
many parts of the country it is not difficult to 
obtain a suitable meal even on a “ through 
train.” Still it is often wise and needful to 
provide a lunch for one’s self instead of trusting 
to “railroad”? cake and coffee. But there are 
some omnivorous individuals who use the cars 
as a perpetual restaurant. They eat every thing, | 








and eat all day long, scattering débris of a 

kinds upon the floor, regardless of appearances 
or cleanliness. We have in mind one young, 
woman who recently sat near us in a journey o} 

a hundred miles. She was bright and pretty 
and plump, but yet evidently starved! Imme- 
diately on taking her seat she bought a huge 
ball of pop-corn—a conglomeration of molasses 
and corn that would give an ostrich the dyspep- 
sia—which she devoured like an apple. hen 
she commenced upon Peanuts, eating them 
with ceaseless avidity. The next thing in order 
was an immense stick of candy, a trifle less than 
a foot long and proportionately thick. We 
closed our eyes wearily, but have good reason 
to believe a course of apples and gingerbread 
followed. When we ventured to look toward 
her again she had recommenced upon pea-nuts 
with as much gusto as if she had not eaten a 
mouthful that day. There had come into the 
ear with her a weary-looking man, sprees. 
her husbarid, who sat beside her in a helpless 
sort of way. We could not help fancying that 
he might have used up half his small fortune in 
attempts to appease that extraordinary appetite. 
He ate nothing; his whole aspect seemed to say, 
“Eat what you please, but don’t ask me to touch 
any thing.” The last we saw of the hungry wom- 
an she was going out of the car with her sachel 
in one hand and pea-nuts in the other, and eat- 
ing as she went. She represents one class of 


travelers. Hosted by 








_ From repeated and very detinite experiments 
it has been ascertained that the average time re- 
quired to send a letter by post from New York 
to Brooklyn, or vice versa, is two days and five 
hours longer than to send a letter from New 

1 0. There are, of course, excep- 
tions to this rule. have known a letter to 
accomplish the crossing of the East River in two 
days and three-quarters; and then, again, it is 
needful to ullow as much time as if it were sent 
to London. 

















A New York publisher advertises Three to One, 
Six in All, and Six of One by Half a Dozen of the 
Other ; and a Boston publisher announces Chance 
ee in the same paragraph with Other 

irls, 





A damsel fresh from Ireland, who proposed to 
Penora certain household services for a lady of 

rooklyn, made the following inquiry: 

“‘And plase, ma’am, will ye be afther telling 
me if it’s Croton water that ye’ve got all over 
the house ?”” 

“No,” replied the lady; ‘‘we do not have 
Croton water in Brooklyn.’ 

“Och! Shure, then, I’m not afther stayin’ 
here, havin’ been always used to it in Ireland!” 





The artists of Germany are reported to be ina 
state of excitement in consequence of the al- 
leged preference shown by the directors of the 
Vienna Exhibition to the French artists in al- 
lotting them more space and better rooms in 
which to hang their works than have been al- 
lotted to the Germans, 





A young man in Nashville, Tennessee, recent- 
ly sustained a fracture of the leg by being thrown 
froma carriage. There is nothing strange in that, 
but the curious feature of the accident is that 
this is the fifteenth time he has broken some 
limb, and he is only eighteen years old. The 
fractures have always healed readily, but it is in- 
convenient to be always breaking bones. 





Ice-cream, as made in Paris, consists mainly 
of corn starch, French clay, and poisonous coi- 
oring matter. French physicians who have 
been making experiments concerning this mat- 
ter say that a continued use of these poisonous 
materials produces serious maladies. 





Great results from little causes come. The 
company had assembled for an expected wed- 
ding in Bangor, Maine. The clergyman was 
ready, and the groom had gone up stairs to es- 
cort the bride down to the place appointed for 
the ceremony. The lady was elegantly dressed, 
and her hair fashionably arranged in puffs and 
rolls and curls innumerable. The would-be hus- 
band objected to the ‘‘fast’’ style, as he termed 
it, saying that a bride’s hair should be modestly 
arranged. A war of words followed. The an- 
gry youth declared the hair must be re- 
ed, or he would leave her forever; the girl e: 
pressed her willingness to have him go at once. 
Go he did, and the wedding-guests lost their 
supper. ‘This fable teaches’’—we are not sure 
whether this is one of sop’s or not; but, any 
way, the moral is so plain that we forbear to 
mention it. 











Boston sent to the Vienna Exposition its edu- 
cational eppeecortcn in thirty huge boxes, two 


thousand feet of lumber being used in making 
the boxes. The contents consisted of photo- 
graphs of school architecture; school fittings 


and furniture; sets of reports; samples of schol- 
ars’ work; volumes of drawings; text-books and 
books of reference. 





A Western paper gives the history of a young 
woman who has for several years past success- 
fully cultivated a farm of 120acres. In 1868 she 
was attending a young ladies’ seminary ; but her 
father died, leaving a farm encumbered, with 
debt, with only her feeble mother to oversee the 
hired help. The daughter left her school, and 
with the assistance of her little brother, ten or 
twelve years old, commenced farming. She 
dresses in a gymnastic suit, with broad-brimmed 
hat, gloves, and boots; but she has learned to 
do most kinds of work, and has been successful 
in her harvests. She chiefly cultivates corn and 
wheat, though several acres are devoted to grass, 
and her young orchard has borne a good deal of 
fruit, which she herself has taken to market, 





Between Birmingham and London a line of 
telegraph is now in practical operation on the 
double-current system. The currents pass in 
opposite directions on one wire simultaneously ; 
clerks at both ends can be transmitting mes- 
sages at the same moment, and the receivers 
receiving from the instruments used for the 
purpose. An essential condition to the perfect 
working of the plan is that the two currents 
shall be of equal strength, otherwise the weak- 
er would be beaten back and the signals render- 
ed unintelligible. . 


Barbadoes, an island having a superficial area 
of only about 166 square miles, without any 
large towns, without manufactures of any de- 
Aerated. a purely agricultural ealony, actually 
supports a population of 180,000 souls, or over 
108! to the square mile. 





The young Archduchess Giséle, daughter of 
the Emperor of Austria, is in the seventeenth 
year of her age. Prince Leopold of Bavaria, to 
whom she is to be married, is ten years older. 
The princess is described as tall and slight, with 
blue eyes and a somewhat haughty expression 
of countenance. She has fine musical abilities, 
and is a graceful equestrienne. The trousseau 
and wedding presents are laid out solemnly for 
exhibition in Vienna, and naturally draw im- 
mense crowds. Besides the numberless costly 
laces and magnificent shawls and dresses, a com- 
plete toilette-table, in silver, is admired for its 
exquisite design. There is also a prayer-book 
painted in vellum in the style of the fifteenth 
century, and a fan, set with precious stones, 
which has been painted by Lebrun. The Grand 
Duchess Alice of Tuscany has given the bride a 
set of antique cameos of great value, and the 
Countess of Chambord, ra is related to the 
bride and bridegroom, has added to the collec- 
tion a costly knot of pearls and diamonds. The 


event will be one of much éclat, and the Vien- 
ése Very naturally aré on the tiptoe of expec- 
SOOQIC 
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THE ARTISTS’ CARNIVS! IN BERLIN—[Sux Pace 266.] 





266 
LOVE’S GIFTS. 
Tuts dark brown curl you send me, dear, 
Shall save its freshness of to-day 
In gentle shrine, when year on year 
Has turned its former fellows gray. 
So shall your image in my breast 
With never-fading beauty rest. 


What love has once on love bestowed, 
Translated in its dew of youth 

To some remote divine abode, 
Withdraws from risk of time’s untruth. 

Keeping, we lose; but what we give 

Like to a piece of heaven doth live. 





THE ARTISTS’ CARNIVAL IN 
BERLIN. 


See illustration on double page. 


OBER-SIDED Berlin is little addicted to 
public gayeties in carnival-time, that period 
being generally devoted to private dinner-parties, 
with perhaps an impromptu dance afterward. 
Here, however, we have a scene from the only 
public masked ball of any notoriety that Berlin 
can boast of—the ball of the Berlin artists. 
This year the festival was held in the court- 
room of the Marcusplatz, which had been gor- 
geously decorated for the occasion. ‘The ceil- 
ing of the room was hung with garlands of flow- 
ers and evergreens, forming canopies of green 
boughs, and from these were suspended various 
colored flags, some bearing the arms of the so- 
ciety—three silver shields—and others being in- 
scribed with mottoes, such as ** Aspera at asth- 
ma,” or. ‘* Cogito ergo oppossum.” On each side 
of the recess usually occupied by the orchestra 
floated two large Venetian flags, with a colossal 
gold picture of the winged lion of St. Mark on 
a light blue field. The boxes in the bend of the 
house were painted in the Renaissance style, and 
the lower ones made into arcades, while Oriental 
carpets hung down from the front of the boxes 
to the arcades underneath. At the end of the 
room was erected a representation of the Giant's 
Staircase at the Doge’s Palace at Venice, with 
the two giants’ statues. The palace stood at the 
top, and between the pillars of the building could 
he seen the columns of the winged lions on the 
Piazza of St. Mark, and beyond them the waters 
of the lagoon glittering in the sunshine. 

Along the walls and side galleries stalls and 
booths had been erected for the sale of all kinds 
of wares, wonderfully verbose programmes, gi- 
gantic nonsensical placards, and quaint pictures. 
One booth was a wild-beast. show, with a lion 
roaring inside, and two gigantic monkeys swarm- 
ing up and down a rope outside, while a tall ne- 
-gress clamored to the people to inspect the zoo- 
logical treasures within. 
was a lot’ery, where for the sum of a thaler ey- 
ery one gained a prize, from a photograph to a 
water-color drawing, contributed by the artists, 
A third booth was occupied by a wax-work col- 
lection of the celebrities of the day, and in the 
next a Dr. Dulcamara was vaunting his miracu- 
lous powders, mixtures, and cures for every hu- 
man ailment. Nearly the whole of one side of 
the room was taken up by the ‘‘Cireus Olim- 
pieus,” in which every branch of the gymnastic 
profession except the equestrian was ably repre- 
sented. 

But we must not forget the maskers them- 
selves. Among the best were a tribe of gypsies 
—the dusky gypsy girl in her tattered artistic 
costume, her coal black hair floating wildly as 
she shook her tambourine in a mad dance, the 
old man with a short pipe in his toothless jaws, 
the young wife with her baby on her back, the 
fiddler and his dancing bear, and even the dog 
and the donkey. The most curious character, 
however, was the trunk of a tree, with an owl 
sitting in a hole of the stem, a young fox in a 
nest in another, crows and small birds on the 
top, and a little rabbit nibbling a cabbage at the 
root. ‘Then there were some foot-soldiers of 
times gone by, with immense plumes, and doub- 
lets slashed and puffed from neck to knee, march- 
ing through the room with their captain, drum, 
and standard at their head, ‘There were slim 
charming patrician ladies of 1520; a tall, broad, 
and bearded Helen in antique dress; a six-foot 
British Amazon in authentic costume ; Venetian 
nobles with gold-embroidered sleeves reaching to 
the ground, and large pointed shoes; costumes 
of the Raphael type; cavaliers of Francis I. and 
Henry II,—a series of figures from the pictures 
of the old masters. 

At eight o'clock the Doge in his state robes 
appeared at the top of the Giant's Staircase, sur- 
rounded by his nobles and senators. After brief- 
ly addressing the people he came down into the 
room, and the fun of the evening began. In 
about two hours’ time the Doge made a fresh 
speech, and the maskers congregated in the oth- 
er saloon, while the hall was turned into a sup- 
per-room. In another half hour a wonderful al- 
teration had taken place. ‘The Giant’s Staircase 
had disappeared, and in its place was a curtain, 
concealing the preparations for the coming er 
‘The maskers then sat down to supper, and the 
president of t)e society made a brief speech con- 
cerning the origin of the ball. About two o'clock 
the curtain rose on ‘The Origin of the Pyra- 
mids,” This was a realization of Gustave Rich- 
ter's picture of “‘ The Pyramids” and Alma Ta- 
dema’s ‘‘ Death of the First-born.” The story 
runs thus: Pharaoh Schafra VII. had lost his 
first-born (Alma Tadema’s picture exactly repro- 
duced), and promised his daughter Amoritis to 
the person who should erect the most beautiful 
monument to his dead child. Amoritis loves a 
Nile fisherman, and the lovers hit on the idea of 
the Pyramids. ‘The last scene gave a perfect re- 
alization of Richter's picture, and worthily closed 
the evening's entertainment, 





In another stall there. 





THE KING’S BULL. 
I.—PEPITA’S LOVER. 


I AM about to relate a story of one Mendez 
Pinto, not the notorious liar, but the boldest 
bull-fighter that ever entered the Spanish arena ; 
and if it be asked, Is the story true, and how did 
you learn it? [ reply that it is true, and that it 
was told at supper after a bull-fight in the Seville 
ring, and in the presence of the descendant of the 
man whose exploit it commemorates. 

In all Andalusia there was no prettier girl 
than Pepita, the daughter of Gomez, ex-hull- 
fighter, and seller of fried fish at Puerto Santa 
Maria. When dressed for the bull-fight in her 
smartest Maja costume, she was a sight worth a 
long journey to see, with her slender ankles, 
arched insteps, and shapely legs; her tall undu- 
lating figure, her glorious dark eyes, and wealth 
of raven hair. 

And Pepita was very partial to the Plaza; 
this taste, it is true, she shared in common with 
many thousand fair Spaniards, into whose heads 
the idea of there being any cruelty in the sport 
had never intruded itself, and who would proba- 
bly have stared with amazement had such a no- 
tion been suggested to them; but the ring at P. 
Santa Maria had especial attractions for Pepita, 
inasmuch as she could there feast her eyes on the 
valiant deeds of Mendez Pinto, prince of picadors 
and her own betrothed lover. Time had been 
when the Pintos were a family of no small im- 
portance and prosperity, and had not two of their 
number shared in the toils and triumphs of Co- 
Tumbus? But the days of their high estate had 
departed, and their descendant, the hero of this 
tale, found himself, in the reign of Ferdinand 
VII., ‘‘ pious, fortunate, and restored,” enrolled 
in the second rank of bull-fighters. 

I say the second rank, because the social status 
of the picador was confessedly never equal to that 
of the matador; but so great was the strength 
and daring of Mendez, and so comprehensive his 
knowledge and skill in every branch of taurom- 
achy, that not the most conceited of the swords- 
men could feel his dignity compromised by the 
company of the great master of the lance. Pop- 
ular opinion, if thoroughly canvassed, would 
probably have conceded to Pinto the proud title 
of the first bull-fighter in Spain, and this at the 
date of our story, 182-, was no empty compli- 
ment, for a monarch more devoted to the fiesta 
de toros than Ferdinand VII. never filled the 
Spanish throne. 

Ferdinand looked upon a good bull-fighter as 
the noblest work of God, and next to him a good 
bull—it may, indeed, be doubted if he did not 
consider the dumb animal the superior of the 
two. A pretty woman and a genuine Havana 
possibly divided the third place in his esteem. 

During his reign there was instituted a not 
unsuccessful attempt to restore something of the 
ancient glory of the Plaza; and the establish- 
ment of a tauromachian college, of which the 
king himself was head and all the nobility mem- 
bers, raised the dignity of the ring to an unprec- 
edented pitch. 

Except in the case of the bull, which was 
doomed to a succession of tortures and a death 
identical with those inflicted at the present day, 
the sport was conducted in a somewhat less 
blood-thirsty manner. Instead of the miserable 
worn-out hacks, fit only for the knacker’s yard, 
which disgrace the modern arena, strong, active, 
and often valuable horses were supplied to the 
picadors ; and the roar of applause which now 
greets the bull as he rips some wretched animal 
from shoulder to flank was then bestowed on the 
rider, whose strength and dexterity fended off 
the charge, and saved his steed from the mur- 
derous horns... He, indeed, who was able to 
carry his horse unscathed through the dangers 
of a whole fight was entitled to retain it as his 
own property. In this manner had Pinto gain- 
ed possession of a very powerful and well-bred 
gray mare, which, on becoming the acknowl- 
edged ‘‘querido” of Pepita, he had presented 
to her father, old Gomez; and after the fair girl 
herself, there was nothing the ex-bull-fighter re- 
garded with so much pride and affection, and 
tended so carefully, as La Perla. 

Next to his bull-fighters and bulls, his pretty 
women and his ‘‘purones,” rauked in Ferdi- 
nand’s estimation his regiment of guards ; and 
never did royal favor inflict upon society a more 
swaggering and obnoxious set of bullies and 
swash-bucklers. It happened that at the date 
of our story a detachment of these favorites was 
in temporary quarters at P. Santa Maria. Now 
the claim of Pinto to the pretty Pepita had been 
readily allowed by the indigenous youth of that 
place, and there was not one among them who 
would have cared to cross the great picador in 
his loves; and this not only from a wholesome 
dread of his physical prowess, for, with the natu- 
ral gallantry of the Spanish nation, it was agreed 
on all hands that the bravest, strongest, and 
handsomest man was properly matched with the 
fairest girl. But, as might be expected, the 
gentlemen of his majesty’s guards recognized no 
such provincial scruples or sentiments, and in 
an unlucky hour two of them cast an evil eye on 
Pepita. 

One morning Gomez sent out his daughter 
with a message to a neighbor, and it was but 
natural that on passing the café which Mendez 
usually frequented she should peep in to see if 
her lover was there. ‘There were but half a 
dozen people in the room, and Pinto was not 
among them. Pepita, therefore, would have re- 
tired as quietly as she entered, had not the way 
been barred by the extended arms of two of the 
royal guard, who had followed her unperceived. 

“* Pray let me pass, sefiores,”’ said Pepita, 

“Not until you have paid toll, my pretty one,” 
answered the bigger and more audacious of the 
two. ‘‘No, hija di mi alma, I must first see if 
Hote rod lips of yours taste as sweet as they 
look. 
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“‘And, por Dios, I too,” added his compan- 
ion. 

And in spite of her resistance the two ruffians 
closed with the poor girl, and the first speaker, 
throwing his arm round her waist, pressed his 
lips to her cheek. But Pepita’s was the last 
cheek those lips were destined to touch ; for as 
the other guests, attracted by the scufile, rose 
like gallant Spaniards to her assistance, the door 
was thrown violently open, the guardsmen were 
sent reeling back, and before them stood Men- 

-2 Pinto, his swarthy cheeks white witlr fury, 
and ‘s dark eyes glowing like live coals. 

With an instinctive feeling of imminent peril, 
the hands of the soldiers clutched at their side- 
arms, but before the steel could leave the scab- 
bard Pinto sprang upon them with the bound 
and roar of a savage tiger; extending his mighty 
arms, he seized each man by his outer ear, and 
with the rapidity of thought and the force of 
some deadly engine dashed their heads together 
in the midst; there was a dull crashing thud, 
horrible to hear, and then the two men, released 
from his iron grasp, fell prone upon the floor of 
the café, the blood streaming from mouth and 
ear and eye. 

‘The spectators stood aghast and tongue-tied 
with horror, as Pinto, passing his arm round the 
half-fainting Pepita, led her out of the café, and 
back to her father’s house. 

Very grave and anxious was the face of Go- 
mez as he listened to Pinto’s short account of 
what had occurred. He went out at once to the 
café, and presently returned with the intelligence 
that one of the guards was dead and the other 
dying; both their skulls were fractured by that 
fearful blow. 

“Tt will cost your life, lad,” he said to Men- 
dez. ‘*No excuse, no plea of provocation, will 
the king allow where his guards are concerned.” 

At this poor Pepita sank sobbing bitterly to 
the floor, and Mendez, now gentle and tender 
as he had lately been fierce and unsparing, oc- 
cupied himself with consoling her with loving 
words and caresses. 

But Gomez broke in upon the lovers. 

“*Now listen, Mendez Pinto,” said he; ‘‘ by 
your love for that girl, listen. There is but one 
chance for you, if you would win the king’s par- 
don. Something you must do; something that 
has never been done in Spain before, and that 
no other man but yourself can do.—Pepita, girl, 
rouse yourself, if you would help to save him, 
Run to the stable, and give La Perla a full flask 
of Val-de-Penas, and the broth of the stew that 
is on the fire, and then see her carefully saddled 
and brought round to the back-door: in ten min- 
utes the guard will be here to arrest him.—Men- 
dez, lad,” he went on, ‘‘ you must start for Mad- 
ridatonce. ‘This is Thursday. On Sunday the 
king holds a corrida real; at that fight you must 
be. You must get the promise of pardon before 
the real offense is known. In any case, you can 
but die; and better to die as a picador should, 
with the eyes of all Madrid upon you, than as a 
felon under the hands of the executioner.” 

Not long afterward Mendez had taken a ten- 
der farewell of Pepita, who, under the sense of 
her lover's terrible danger, overcame her own 
womanly weakness. Tearless and self-possessed, 
although pale as death, she fulfilled every injunc- 
tion of her father, At the last momeit she took 
from her attire a red silk scarf, and gave it to 
Mendez. 

‘Whatever happens, mi querido,” she mur- 
mured, ‘‘ wear this for me.” 

**Tn life and death,” he answered. Their 
lips met in one long lingering kiss; and then, at 
a sign from Gomez, Pepita went quietly back 
into the house, and Mendez, mounted on La 
Perla, sat at the back gate, listening to the old 
man’s last instructions. 

‘*You will have time enough to think it over 
between this and Madrid,” said Gomez, with a 
kind of grim humor. ‘*‘ Remember, wherever 
you halt, the Val-de-Penas and the broth from the 
guisado. With that La Perla will go for a man’s 
lifetime. Let her have the same an hour before 
you fight. And now, my son, God speed you. 
You must go, for I hear the hum of the crowd 
coming up the street on the other side. But 
Pepita has barred the door, and I am taking my 
siesta in the back-room; and it will be hard if 
I hear the summons of the guard before you are 
far on your way. Farewell.” 

With a wave of the hand, a touch of the spur, 
and a shake of the rein, Pinto dashed up the 
street, half asleep in the quiet noonday, and be- 
gan that long, wearisome journey to Madrid. 

Always slow and deliberate, like a true Span- 
iard, never in all his life did Gomez more slow- 
ly and deliberately prepare and roll his cigarillo 
than now, as he stood listening to the receding 
beat of La Perla’s hoofs. There was a half-tri- 
umphant smile on his shrewd face as he turned 
back into the yard. ‘‘ Man and horse,” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘there is nothing in all Andalusia can 
touch them. But God and the holy Virgin help 
them now, for they need it.” 

The cigarillo was consumed to the last puff 
before the old man, with well-feigned surprise and 
the sullen air of a Southerner aroused from his 
mid-day nap, responded to the summons of the al- 
guacils. An angry murmuring crowd surrounded 
the officers; for the blood of P. Santa Maria had 
long boiled against the insolent demeanor of the 
guards, and now that the local hero was threat- 
ened with arrest and imprisonment, popular ex- 
citement was at its height, and the sharp click 
of the opening navaja began to be heard amidst 
the confused hum of voices. But as the officials 
and the soldiers who accompanied them passed 
in to examine the premises, Gomez faced the 
crowd, and with an expressive glance and a rapid 
motion of the fingers, easily intelligible to a peo- 
ple with whom every gesture has its meaning, 
made known the safety of Pinto. There was a 
murmur of satisfaction, and then the inevitable, 
“Pues, sefiores, echemos un cigarito,” Out 
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came the little books, the pouches, and the flint 
and steel ; and when the officers returned from 
their useless search the crowd, collected in 
peaceful groups, was engaged to a man in the 
solemn enjoyment of tobacco. 


il.— THE BEST MAN AND THE BEST BULL.” 
Despite its many associations, it is a weary 
journey, that between Seville and Madrid, as I 
myself can testify, who performed it in the ban- 
quette of the diligencia. Ah me! we were 
young then, but the misery of that time comes 
back to me viyidly—the glaring heat, the stifling 
clouds of dust, the incessant ‘* Anda, anda!” of 
the driver, the jangling of the bells, the jolting 
of the unstable box in which we were confined, 
and, above all, the reek and steam from the long 
team of mules. I remember how the anatomy 
of my dearest friends developed angles of super- 
human size and excruciating acuteness, how 
they noticed the same phenomena in myself, and 
how savage we became in consequence. I re- 
member, too, that in calmer moments we specu- 
lated with awe, not unmixed with envy, on the 
physical conformation of the boy who rode the 
leader, and who, sleepless and untiring, kept the 
saddle (and such a saddle!) from first to last. 

On, still on, through the heat of the day and 
the silence of the night, halting only as long as 
was absolutely necessary, did Mendez urge the 
gallant gray toward Madrid. On, still on! 
Across the wide grassy plains beside the Gua- 
dalquivir, dotted with herds of bulls, which 
raised their heads with a sudden bellow as the 
solitary horseman went by; skirting the fair 
walls of stately Seville, and the red Moorish 
towers of Alcala’ de Guadaira; past the palms 
of Moncloa and the olive groves of Ecija; by 
the domes and convents of Cordova and the 
corn fields of Andujar. On through the gloomy 
gorges of the Sierra Morena, the tawny monot- 
ony of La Mancha, and the vineyards of Val- 
de-Penas ; startling the wild fowl in the marshes 
of Guadiana, and waking the echoes of the rocky 
Ocanian hills; speeding past the cool gardens 
and gushing fountains of royal Aranhuez and 
the wastes of Valdemoro, until the first rays of 
the Sunday's sun were glinted back from the 
spires of Madrid, and the wondrous ride was ac- 
complished. 

The streets were nearly empty at the early 
hour when Mendez passed through the gate. He 
rode to a small quiet inn, kept by a brother of 
Gomez. Great was the astonishment of the pro- 
prietor when he saw who had roused him from 
his morning slumbers, but Pinto cut short his 
inquisitiveness abruptly. 

‘Ask no questions, my friend, and above all 
tell no one that I am here. You will know all 
in time. - See the mare well cared for, and ready 
to fight, if need be, at three o'clock. Remember 
the stew and the Val-de-Penas. Have breakfast 
and the bed in the back-room ready for me when 
I return.” 

And so saying he strode off to the house of 
Don Miguel Florez, chief manager of the royal 
bull-fights. This important personage was equal- 
ly surprised when he learned the name of the 
early visitor in whose cause the servant had yen- 
tured to,disturb him. 

**Valgame Dios!” he exclaimed; ‘* Mendez 
Pinto in Madrid! I wonder if he comes to fight 
to-day. How pleased the king will be! Show 
him in, show him in!” 

Now during his ride Pinto had matured the 
advice of Gomez, and had settled exactly what 
he intended to do; and therefore, in reply to 
Don Miguel’s inquiries, without narrating the 
catastrophe of P, Santa Maria, he simply ex- 
pounded that intention. 

“Mendez, my son,” said Don Miguel, sol- 
emnly, when the bull-fighter had concluded, 
“something has affected your brain; you can 
not seriously mean what you say, Ah, que me 
burlas, mi amigo!” 

**T would not venture to trifle with your ex- 
cellency,” said Pinto. ‘‘I mean it so far that 
since Thursday I have ridden from P, Santa Ma- 
ria to undertake it, by the king’s leave, this very 
afternoon.” 

And so it happened that an hour afterward 
Don Miguel, with a heavy heart—for he had a 
real regard for Mendez as a bull-fighter—set out 
to lay before his most Christian majesty our 
hero’s hitherto unheard-of proposal. 

Ferdinand VII., ‘‘ pious, fortunate, and re- 
stored,” was in a heavenly temper that Sunday 
morning, with the prospect of a glorious bull- 
fight before him. . Wrapped in his dressing-robe, 
he was reclining in an easy-chair, sipping his 
chocolate and smoking one of his own peculiar 
puros, preparatory to attending mass in the royal 
chapel, when Don Miguel Florez was announced. 

“*Welcome, Don Miguel; always welcome, 
early or late,” said his majesty, with a gracious 
wave of his hand. ‘‘ But what brings your ex- 
cellency here at such an unearthly hour, and 
with such a grave countenance? Nothing wrong 
with the bulls, I trust.” 

“Nothing whatever, your majesty,” replied 
Don Miguel. ‘But, sire, I have to offer to 
your royal consideration the most astounding 
proposal it has ever been my lot to entertain since 
T have had the felicity of being connected with 
your majesty’s bull-fights.” 

** Ave Maria purisima!” exclaimed the pious 
monarch, rubbing his hands in expectation. 
“Take a seat, man, and a cigar, and let us 
hear it.” 

“Sire,” said Don Miguel, inhaling the deli- 
cious fragrance of the royal tobacco, “there is 
at this moment in Madrid a picader who is will- 
ing to match himself alone against the best bull 
that can be found in Spain. He will fight with 
the blunt garrocha, without padding and without 


greaves, in silk stockings and Majo dress, like a ~ 


mere chulo. It is his desire that if he be over- 
thrown none should assist him, and the bull ba 
allowed’to Wo his worst, his horse be but 
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scracched in the encounter, his lite lies at your 
majesty’s disposal; but if he kill the bull, or 
fight him until he falls exhausted, he humbly 
prays that your majesty will grant the request 
he shall ask.” 

“ Que disparate,” said Ferdinand, contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘It is absurd; the thing is impossible. 
There is no man in all Spain can do it. You 
have been imposed on, my good Don Miguel. 

“I can assure your majesty that this is a gen- 
uine challenge, and from a man who will do his 
best to win.” 

“+ He is either a madman or a murderer,” re- 
marked the king, sagaciously. ‘*.And the name 
of this suicide?” : 

“With your majesty’s permission, I am not 
at liberty to reveal.” 

“This. becomes interesting,” said Ferdinand, 
rising and striding across the room. ‘* Now tell 
me, Florez,” he continued, half imploringly, and 
coming to a sudden stop, “has De Veraguas any 
thing to do with it? does he back the man?” 
For the duke of that name was the king’s great 
rival in bull-breeding, and as aficionados, or 
members of the ‘‘ fancy,” there was jealousy be- 
tween the two on that score. 

‘On my honor I believe not, your majesty.” 

*€ And do you know what request the man will 
make if he should chance to win?” 

“T do not, sire.” 

“T can not make him a grandee of Spain,” 
said Ferdinand, “ but any lower title or wealth 
I can bestow on the man who shall fairly per- 
form such an unheard-of feat, a feat that would 
reflect honor on my reign, on the whole nation. 
I accept the conditions. If he wins I will grant 
whatever favor he may ask and a King of Spain 
may bestow. But, por Dios,” said Ferdinand, 
slapping his thigh, “he shall work for it, for we 
will have out El Re.” 

When Don Miguel heard these last words his 
knees knocked together, and he let fall the royal 
cigar. Let me account for the discomposure of 
the chief inspector of bull-fights. 

Among the many splendid animals destined 
to be butchered for the delectation of Ferdinand 
and his subjects was one of the royal breed, pre- 
eminent for strength, activity, and ferocity, and 
the possession of all those ‘‘points” in which 
the initiated delight. The youth of this animal 
had been of singular promise, from the time 
when, as a bull-calf, undaunted by branding- 
iron or garrocha, he turned furiously on his at- 
tendant herdsmen, and when, baited as a ‘‘no- 
villo,” he spread havoc and trepidation among 
the baiters. ‘Those who prognosticated his fu- 
ture greatness were not disappointed ; never since 
the days of the celebrated Harpado had such a 
grand brute been seen in Spain as “the King’s 
own Bull,” which title was usually abbreviated 
into that of ‘‘E] Re.” For six years he had 
been reserved for some occasion worthy of his 
fame; and now, when Don Miguel learned that 
his favorite Pinto was to be confronted by this 
prodigy, his humanity overcame his love of sport, 
and he was filled with consternation, 

“CEl Re, sire?” he stammered; ‘‘El Re? 
Surely Ji believed your majesty would reserve 
him— 

**No matter what you believed, Sir,” inter- 

. rupted the king, excitedly, as he noticed Don 
Miguel’s evident emotion; ‘‘he shall not be re- 
served another day. ‘The fight shall come off 
this very afternoon. See that it be properly an- 
nounced for three o’clock, and let El Re be driy- 
en in at once. Ah ha, Don Florez! you begin 
to tremble for your audacious Don Fulano; but 
hearken, Sir—I will have no trifling in this mat- 
ter. If the man enter the ring, by Heaven he 
shall stay there until he or El Re be dragged 
out! And take care that the point of the gar- 
rocha be fairly sheathed. ‘This braggart shall 
be taught a lesson.” 

“And he has your majesty’s promise if he 
wins ?” 

“If he wins,” said the king, shortly, ‘‘he has.” 
And when Don Miguel had retired his majesty 
went to chapel with an easy conscience, as be- 
came an upholder of strict justice and a hater 
of deceit and arrogance. s 

Mendez, who had employed his time in making 
arrangements about his dress, and in the careful 
selection of a garrocha, received the king's de- 
cision with proud composure. “It is fair,” he 
.said; ‘*the best man and the best bull. No 
compro nada de gangas—I buy nothing a bar- 
gain;” and after paying a last visit to La Perla 
he went to bed, and slept soundly. k 

Great was the excitement among the aficiona- 
dos of Madrid when, over the old bills of the ap- 
proaching fight, appeared a placard notifying that 
the cports would be preceded at three o'clock by 
a ‘‘novedad,” in which El Re and a nameless 
picador would be engaged. 

To realize the extraordinary difficulty of the 
task which Pinto had undertaken, it must be re- 
membered, first, that the picadors are usually se- 
curely padded, in case of a heavy fall, the head 
protected by an enormous stiff-brimmed hat, and 
the right leg, which is always turned to the bull, 
by la mona, a greave of leather andiron, Mendez 
was to fight in silk stockings and Majo costume. 

Secondly, that in case of a fall the attention 
of the bull is immediately distracted from the 
fallen horseman by the red cloaks of the chulos or 

-footmen. Mendez was to be alone in the ring. 

Thirdly, that the garrocha is a stout pole with 
a triangular point of iron but an inch-in length 
when properly guarded, and is used only for fend- 
ing off the charge, the bull being always killed by 
the sword of the matador after he is exhausted by 
the combat with the picadors, of whom there are 
usually three. Mendez was to be opposed to a 
perfectly fresh bull, which was to be killed or 
subdued with the garrocha only. 


IL.—LIFE OR DEATH. 


The hour had arrived : every nook and corner 
of the vast amphitheatre of Madrid, boxes, bench- 
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es, and pit, the very balustrades and barriers, 
seethed with a dense mass of anxious, excited 
humanity. The fierce Iberian sun beamed with 
unclouded splendor, darting its fever alike into 
the blood of high and low, of rich and poor, of 
man, woman, and beast: into the sangre azul of 
the fair Castilian seated in the upper tier, whose 
eyes burned large and lustrous between the folds 
of the white mantilla; into the commoner lava 
that glowed in the veins of the swarthy Majo 
who lounged against the inner barrier; and into 
the thick red tide which the bull was soon to lay- 
ish on the dust of the arena. The shadow of the 
partial canopy overhead lay upon the sand in a 
clean curving line, like that of still waters on the 
beach, the rustle of twenty thousand fans created 
a mimic breeze, and the hum of voices sounded 
like the muffled roar of the surge. But the flut- 
ter of the fans was hushed instantaneously, and 
the loud murmur subsided to a death-like silence, 
as the gates were thrown open, and, in place of 
the glittering cortége of the ordinary bull-fight, 
of the many-hued procession of picadors, chulos, 
and espados, closed by the gayly caparisoned 
team of mules, there rode slowly into the wide 
arena the figure of a solitary Majo mounted on 
a noble gray steed. His features were concealed 
by a black mask, a red scarf was bound upon his 
arm, and he bore in his hand the garrocha of the 
picador. Madrid was fairly puzzled, Madrid was 
at its wit’s end, as the caballero, profoundly sa- 
luting the royal box where sat Ferdinand, incred- 
ulous of his eyes, quietly crossed the Plaza, and 
took up his station against the barrier on the left 
of the toril, or passage by which the bulls are ad- 
mitted to the ring. 

Then the key was tossed to the alguacil and 
deftly caught in his hat; the door of the toril 
was unlocked, and you could hear the sharp catch- 
ing of the breath throughout that mighty assem- 
bly as, with a leap like a stag, El Re bounded 
into the arena. El Re, the king's own bull! 
there was no mistaking him, for his brawny neck 
was encircled by a broad ribbon of scarlet and 
yellow, the royal livery of Spain, from which de- 
pended the device of a gilded crown and castle, 
the arms of Castile. A roar of applause greeted 
his entrance, and, dazed by the sudden clamor, 
and the transition from the darkness of his cell 
to the glare of open day, the magnificent brute 
stood like a bronze statue, his noble head raised, 
and his fierce eyes seeking for some object on 
which to vent his wrath. 

On his left, like another statue, sat Mendez 
Pinto on the gray mare. 

But apparently El Re considered this single 
antagonist beneath his notice, for, with a disdain- 
ful toss of his mighty crest, he began to paw the 
sand. ‘Then the horseman shook his garrocha, 
and the flutter of the red scarf on his arm caught 
the eye of El Re. With a deep murderous 
bellow, the bull lowered his front, and rushed 
straight at his enemy, and the duel to death had 
begun. 

The sharp straight horns were within a few 
feet of La Perla’s side, when Mendez met the 
charge with the point of the spear planted to an 
inch, true and fair, above the shoulder-blade, 
while he wheeled the mare slightly to the left. 
‘The terrific rush could not be stopped, but its 
deadly course was altered, and when EI Re, half 
blinded by the clouds of dust he had raised, and 
half stunned by the shock with which he en- 
countered the barrier, recovered his sight and 
senses, there, again ahead of him, provokingly 
calm, sat Pinto on the gray mare. Fiercer even, 
and to the spectators more irresistible than the 
first, was the second rush of the monster, smart- 
ing under the sting of the garrocha, and again 
was his fury forced to expend itself on sand and 
timber, while Mendez galloped ahead and took 
up a fresh position. 

I will not undertake to describe the many 
phases of that marvelous encounter—how un- 
faltering was the savage determination of the 
brute, and the courage and coolness of the man. 
If the ferocity and activity of El Re were such 
as had never before been witnessed by the oldest 
frequenter of the Plaza, they were surpassed by 
the dexterity and horsemanship of Pinto: nobly 
seconded by La Perla, he exhausted every art 
of the picador. It would be still more impossi- 
ble to convey an idea of the agony of excitement 
which pervaded the spectators from the king 
downward. : 

How strong men writhed and gesticulated, and 
shouted until their voices fell to a hoarse shriek ; 
and stately women and fair girls forgot their con- 
ventional decorum, and with eyes, breasts, and 
mouths flashing, heaving, and panting, sprang 
up and leaned over to bestow their applause ; 
and how, like a consuming fire, there ran through 
that vast crowd a longing for the end, a lust for 
blood, for death—of either man or bull. 

At last it came. Not less than eighteen times 
had El Re charged home, and eighteen times 
had the spear-pcint been planted with cruel ex- 
actness, until the gore poured down from one 
great wound above the shoulder, to leave a ruddy 
trail upon the sand. Then, as the combatants 
stood facing each other, Mendez felt La Perla 
sway beneath him, and knew that the critical 
moment had arrived. 

For the first time he took the initiative. And 
now began an exhibition of skill and daring 
never surpassed. With the garrocha held low 
in rest, and his eye fixed on the blood-shot orbs 
which followed his slightest movement, slowly, 
almost imperceptibly, so as to avoid provoking a 
charge, he backed La Perla in a half circle, un- 
til the point of the spear lay at an acute angle 
behind the shoulder of the bull. Those only 
who were nearest, straining over the barrier to 
catch, like true aficionados, the niceties of the 
combat, could hear the words, ‘‘ Ahora o nunca, 
por mi vida, o por mi muerte ;” and lifting La 
Perla with spur and hand and will, with the in- 
explicable sympathy which exists between a true 
rider and his horse, he hurled her at the bull. 
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So rapid was the dash that before El Re could 
make a half turn to meet it the spear was in his 
shoulder, driven with the full weight of man and 
horse, with the full vigor of that tremendous 
arm. Beneath the terrific impulse the blunt 
point burst through the lacerated hide, and, ir- 
resistible as thé keen blade of the matador, the 
huge shaft followed, boring through flesh and 
brawn and muscle, right down into the very 
heart of the mighty bulk. ‘The mass still surged 
and heaved and struggled against the mortal 
agony, the tough garrocha bent like a wand, 
and La Perla reeled and tottered like a drunken 
man; but the arm of Mendez was as a bar of 
steel. You would not have said that the horse 
was supporting the rider, but that the rider, 
holding by the spear-shatt, was sustaining the 
horse.between his knees; and so the three re- 
mained until the last convulsive throe died out 
of what was once El Re, and La Perla, though 
shivering in every limb, had recovered from her 
exhaustion; then with one mighty effort Men- 
dez drew out the garrocha, and removing his 
mask, again saluted the royal box. 


“And you ask, my gallant Mendez,” said 
Ferdinand—“ you ask for—” 

“That which I have risked, your majesty— 
my life.” 

“Your life, man; por Dios, how is your life 
in danger now?” 

“Thave had the misfortune to kill two of your 
majesty’s guards at P. Santa Maria.” 

““Two of my guards!” thundered Ferdinand ; 
“two of my guards! And you come here ex- 
pecting to save your.own miserable life. Ah, 
scoundrel, you have laid a trap for me. Had I 
but known before I pledged my word, not if you 
had killed fifty bulls with your naked hands, 
should you have escaped. Vengo sofocado! 
Begone, rascal, out of my sight, and let me 
never see or hear of you again!” 

But after Ferdinand’s first passion had sub- 
sided he did see and hear of Mendez again; for 
with the dispatch from P. Santa Maria came 
a petition, signed by the principal inhabitants, 
against the general conduct of the guards; and 
the king inquired carefully into Pinto’s case, and 
finding that there had been provocation enough 
to justify, at all events in Spanish eyes, the cut- 
ting of at least half a dozen throats, and that the 
double homicide was more the result of an un- 
fortunate superfluity of strength than of malice 
prepense, inasmuch as probably any other man in 
the kingdom of Spain might have knocked to- 
gether the heads of two of his majesty’s guards 
without producing any material effect: consid- 
ering all this, he not only forgave Pinto, but re- 
warded him liberally. Nay, more, he insisted 
that Gomez and his daughter should be sent for, 
in order that the latter might be married to her 
lover in Madrid, and bask in the sunshine of roy- 
al favor. Which was done accordingly. But 
the volatile monarch being deeply smitten with 
the fair Andalusian, the sunshine of royal favor 
waxed so warm that old Gomez, who was suffi- 
ciently loyal not to desire his sovereign’s head to 
be broken, one fine day persuaded Pinto to un- 
dertake the return journey to P. Santa Maria, 
somewhat more slowly and comfortably than he 
had come. So the three went back to their na- 
tive town, where the family of Pinto still flour- 
ishes in the bull-fighting line, though no member 
of it has hitherto equaled the exploit of their 
grandfather with El Re. 








THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 
EXHIBIT. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
BALTIMORE CONFERENCE, 


OUR committee find, on examination of the 
reports of the Book Concern submitted to 
them for the years 1871 and 1872, large differ- 
ences in the estimated values of real estate and 
merchandise, without any explanation from the 
Book Committee. 
To give the Conference a clear understanding 
of these differences, we present the following 
comparative statements : 


In 1872—Real Estate—One undivided %{ of 





roperty, 805 Broadway......... RLS $600,000 00 
Inf 19h Real Estate—One undivided 3'ot 

property, 805 Broadway. 717,904 18 

Difference $117,904 13 





In 1872—Bnildings and Lots—Mulberry and 


Mott streets...... carat NR 8, wets 125,000 00 
In 1871—Buildings and Lots—Mulberry and 
Mott streets .. eC nbek «» 150,000 00 





Difference 


In 1872—Buildings and Lots—San Francis- 
co, California. . 
In 1871—Buildings and Lots—San Francis- 
co, California. J - 
Difference 
Aggregate difference in Real Estate be- 
tween 1871 and 1872. soe+ $160,904 13 











Of merchandise we can give no definite state- 
ment, but the aggregate difference of real estate 
and merchandise is as follows: 


+ $1,850,315 50 
















1,646,595 33 
Difference......... seeeeeee $208,720 17 

Net Capital of 1871 is reported as... $1,055,179 57 
ane Ne eae tIeaa “ 794,175 17 
Difference. ...0.-5e02esseereee. $261,004 40 





In the report of 1872 there is no statement 
made of profits or losses, which, in the judg- 
ment of your committee, is entirely unsatisfac- 
tory. We therefore respectfully request the 
Book Committee hereafter, in their annual state- 
ments, to give to the Conferences an exhibit of 
profits and losses, and the reason for the differ- 
ence between the estimated value of assets in the 


reports of 1871 and 1872. “ 
Jos. France, Chairman. 
Ronrnt N, Brown, Seoretary. 
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JOSEPHINE EVENING DRESS. 
See illustration on page 268. 
pes full-dress toilette has a short apron and 
demi-train of pale Sevres blue faille, trimmed 
with spirals of point lace and bows of dark sap- 
phire blue velvet, on which ave bouquets of pink 
roses. ‘The front breadths, representing an un- 
der petticoat, are of white silk, with flounce and 
loose puffs of Malines tulle caught at intervals 
with rose clusters. The low round Josephine 
waist has a puffed tulle bertha, with roses on the 
bosom and a yelvet bow on each shoulder, 





VISITING COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 268, 

Ss visiting costume is in contrasting colors 

—skirts of pervenche silk (the blue-purple of 
periwinkles), with basque and border of salmon- 
colored Oriental damask. ‘The lower skirt has 
a deep ‘‘train flounce ;” the long upper skirt is 
cut in Gothic points, and edged with duchesse 
lace headed by a band of salmon damask. ‘The 
basque is of damask, fastened over a white silk 
vest. Lace jabot and coral buttons are on the 
vest ; deep lace frills for under-sleeves. Rabagas 
bonnet of pervenche faille, with salmon-colored 
ostrich plume. 


—————— 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Maus. Dr. M‘C.—You will require a sleeveless jacket, 
cuffs, sash, apron, and bias folds of dark brown silk 
or poplin to trim. anew your peculiar gray dress. 
Polonaises will be worn again. 

A Cuerx’s Wure.—Put deep kilt pleating around 
your black alpaca skirt, and add two rows of large 
buttons down the front of the polonaise, 

Mrs. A. T. H.—Make a simple basque, a ruffled 
apron, sash, and put side pleating on your silk skirt. 
An old-fashioned mantilla with square fronts, or else 
crossed like a fichu, and a round or pointed cape back, 
is what you want to make of your black silk. Trim 
with yak lace, jet passementerie, and watered ribbon 
bows. Find suit patterns for your little boy in our 
advertised list. Use steel bullet-shaped buttons on 
his cloth suits. 

Mavp Staniey.—Make your buff sample with a 
single skirt, edged with a deep Spanish flounce of the 
stamped pattern. With this have a loose-belted polo- 
naise, trimmed with narrower stamped ruffles. 

Exuen S.—Deep blue linen will be used principally 
for trimming gray and buff linen suits. Contrasts 
will be used, but two shades of a color is always in 
more refined taste. The deep French blue called Na- 
poleon blue can be worn by brunettes, but will suit 
your blonde sister better than yourself. The écru 
linen is not as much imported as darker gray and tea- 
colored linen. Batiste is thin linen. There is also 
woolen batiste. The high Marie Stuart ruff, gradu- 
ating smaller in front, is the most stylish finish for 
your cashmere mantle, It is three inches wide behind, 
and tapers down to an inch in front of the throat. It 
is made of lace, or else black silk edged with lace. It 
should be very full and laid in-pleats. 

R. 8. T.—Gather hints for remodeling your gray 
silk in New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 11 and 13, 
Vol. VI. You should get a lighter shade of gray. 
Boys will wear sailor suits again, and striped shirts 
pleated behind and before. For your little girl’s gar- 
ments see patterns illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. VI. 

Luou:.—The Double-breasted Redingote Suit pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V., is an excellent 
model for alpaca. 

Apvrrer.—Your ideas are good, and your dress will 
not look like Harlequin. Get blue-gray silk, plain, 
not striped, and make by descriptions in New York 
Fashions of Bazar Nos, 11 and 18, Vol. VI. Geta straw 
round bonnet, with blue and gray folds of soft tur- 
quoise silk, and a coronet wreath of blue myosotis 
and dried grasses. 

M. B.—Your cape is all right, also your polonaise. 
Some watered ribbon bows, moiré bands, a lace fraise, 
and a buckle and buttons of dull silver might be add- 
ed. Read about mantles in Bazar No. 13, Vol. VI. 

R. S. L.—The satin on your black silk dress is all 
that is out of fashion about it. Make a Dolman ora 
mantle of your black silk. See hints in Bazar No. 13, 
Vol. VI. 

An Oxp Sunsorter.—Directions for making a scarf- 
mantle, also an illustration, can be furnished you in a 
back number of the Bazar. This promises to be a very 
popular wrap for spring and summer, 

Kxr1okersooxer.—We do not give addresses in this 
column. 5 

Bare Exrrorant.—Two dresses illustrated on page 
120 of Bazar No. 8, Vol. VI., will furnish more hints 
to you than any pen description can possibly do. 
Make your silk of dark blue and blue-gray by the de- 
sign for a black gros grain suit, using blue yak lace 
instead of black, putting gray sleeves in a blue basque 
and gray pleatings on blue flounces. For your tray- 
eling suit have a brown silk skirt, with cashmere or 
vigogne polonaise like that on the same page, trimmed 
with silk instead of velvet. The sash should be brown 
silk also, and the buttons and buckle either steel or 
dull silver. 

Mus. A. E. C.—Remodel your black silk by adding 
an apron front, sash, and pleated flounces, Use the 
sailor blouse, or else loose-belted polonaise pattern, for 
nice calico dresses; the simple Gabrielle wrapper belt- 
ed at the waist is best for common calicoes. Get a 
Dlack cashmere mantilla, trimmed with yak lace and 
bias silk, A dark blue or green cloth suit, with jacket, 
little vest, and long trowsers, is what you want for 
your boy. 

Roourster.—We have not cut paper patterns of 
child’s first short dresses, but can send you a Supple- 
ment number containing illustrations and pattern. 

Euna V. D.—Make your white alpaca graduating 
dress with a simple basque edged with two silk cords; 
have a plain round over-skirt, and put a single deep- 
kilted flounce on the lower skirt. 

‘Drese-MAKER.—Read about over-skirts in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. The apron over- 
skirt with fully trimmed lower skirt will probably be 
more worn than any other style. Make the green and 
black grenadine with a polonaise and simply flounced 
skirt. 

KE. S.—Put a double cord around the basque of your 
silk, trim the front breadths with lengthwise puffs 
and folds, and have side pleatings and folds across the 
back. Simply hem or else ruffle the over-skirt. 

Looxsiry Hau..—Read article on the “ Etiquette of 
Mourning” in Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. 








Hosted by OO e 
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re ANTOINETTE LEAVIN 


oncerning the ill-fated daughter of the 
illustrious } Theresa, who exchanged her 
) t the bi mnese court for death 

on a French scaffold, amidst the hootings of an 


the condemned that is to bear her to the scaffold. 
Imagine her thoughts! Where are you, b 
shades of Tri non, golden remembran 
you have vanished 
nd submerges under 
ant past of splendor, 
elegance, and beauty. The cachot, which the 
Queen is about to exchange for the guillotine, is 


| become white in one night, and a miserable con- 
vict, a wretch who attends the prison RUBE it 
to » the executioner, 


nate servant, Rosalie L: 
furnished the details of the pi 
Antoinette in the 

hour has come The officer dis 


1 | home by a v 
. | tion. 


A METHOD FOR BRO. ING OR 
Bake BRON ING ME 


made of 
imilar or- 
ments, © 
pensive applica- 


It is on! to clean the articles 








































































































infuriated rabble, Hers is one of the saddest 
stories recorded by history, and which fin 
parallels save that of the unhappy Queen ot 
5 whom death must haye come as a bles 
of capti The 
ure before us depicts the once- 
beloved Queen, now ignominiously known as the 
Widow Capet, leaving her prison for the car of 
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a small council-room,.....Rags of fleur-de-li 
re still hanging on the “2 

the poor martyr wrote to es 

The light is not by ight and 

ar in this low cell on the cold and foggy morn- 
= of the 16th of October, 1793. The Queen 
has cut off her hair; that beautiful fair hair has 


The Queen looks at him proudly, without 
she remembers that she i 
daughter of ( 
daughter of C 
a ‘orical picture, not a 
he has succeeded 
picture is one before which we forget ourselves 
in a painful reverie. 


thoroughly, and remove the marks of flies by 
rubbing with alcohol or benzine, le the sur- 
ce smooth. Any druggist will put up the pre- 
i t of about twenty-five cent: 

lorate, one dram; acid ox- 

et. vini, one pound. Mix 
pply with a brush, rub- 

in tint. 


alic, fifteen i 
and shake well, then 
bing jt im»well until sa 
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FOR THE VIENNA EXPOSITION. 


‘Tue Witson Srwrxg-Maocutne Company's Magniri- 
oxrntT MACHINES AND Maourne Work on Exuisrrion 
To-pay anp To-nigut. 











‘To excel in improvement and in work produced by 
their machine, has ever been the motto of the Wilson 
Sewing-Machine Company. Their career, from the 
opening of their first oftice and works in the city, years 
ago, to the present time, has been in the fullest’ sense 
of the term ‘a success,” and the development of their 
plans and the growth of their business without a par- 
allel in the history of Sewing-Machines. This is the 
direct result of the herculean efforts put forth by the 
managers for the advancement of their object, until it 
has reached the height of perfection in point of mech- 
anism, and is rendered useful in all hands by the won- 
derful simplicity of its construction and its adaptabil- 
ity to a range and variety of work attempted with suc- 
céss by no other machine. 

In the few years just past, the opposition brought to 
bear against the “‘ New Wilson Under-Feed Machine” 
has been very hard, and in many instances the com- 
bined efforts of all the older machines have been 
brought against it, but without effect, and without ex- 
ception, as the scores, and, we may say, hundreds of 
Premiums, Diplomas, and Medals received at the differ- 
ent fairs and trials all over the land fully demonstrate. 
» But this is notenough. Having proved their ability 
and power to Americans to overcome all competitors, 
they proceed with the same indomitable spirit which 
has characterized their every step and made them suc- 
cessful here, to the tried fields of the Old World, there, 
as here, to justify their claims over all others to the 
front rank among the mechanical productions of the 
lobe. 

The 











Reger nuore for their introduction atthe World’s 
Great Exhibition at Vienna have been such as will do 
credit to the nation in whose name they are sent, to 
the Company which has produced them and whose 
name they commemorate, as well as the instructive 
workmen who have contributed their commendable 
skill to the result. 

The samples of work embrace every thing which 
tend to show the power of their machine and fis adap- 
tation to all uses—harness and saddle work, ladies’ fine 
embroidering, braiding, cording, tucking, quilting, fell- 
ing, and innumerable other kinds and varieties of work 
for which their machines are so admirably adapted. 

The machines and their work are on exhibition to- 
day and till 10 o'clock this P.M., at the Company's ele- 
gant place on Superior Street, corner of Bond, where 
all are invited to view and inspect them. On Saturdav 
they will be started on their way across the seas, for 
competition in the world’s arena, and the result can 
not be otherwise there than here—the verdict unani- 
mous in fayor of the Wilson.—Cleveland Daily Herald. 





PEARLS. 

TuerE is no precious stone so dependent as 
the pearl upon the skill and taste of the jeweler, 
when it is worn as an ornament. The exquisite 
purity, and, as one may fairly call it, etherealized 
softness of lustre which is the peculiar character- 
istic of this most beautiful production of nature, 
may easily be dimmed or even destroyed by a 
heavy, cumbrous, or incongruous setting. Ifthe 
diamond is really a work of human art, the pearl 
is absolutely a work of nature. We find it 
formed, rounded, shaped to our hands, All that 
we can do with it, then, is to preserve its natural 
effect as completely as possible. -This great se- 
cret of pearl-setting has been thoroughly compre- 
hended by Messrs. Starr & Marcus, of 22 John 
St. (up stairs). Their fine pearls, whether Ori- 
ental or American, might seem really to have 
been formed in the ornaments which they make 
valuable and lovely. Nothing is overladen with 
gold. The delicate shimmer of the pure white 
Oriental pearl, which may be almost said to dif- 
fuse a sort of moonlight of its own, they preserve 
free of all reflections, and reflections which might 
tarnish it, while they adjust such harmonious 
tints in enamel or gold to the American pearl as 
effectually to counteract the rather quicksilvery 
appearance which too frequently detracts from 
its beauty. Pearls, like diamonds, have greatly 
risen in value of late years, and under the opera- 
tion of not dissimilar causes. So difficult has it 
hetome of late years to secure fine, round, pure 
pearls of from 20 to 30 grains and more, that a 
necklace of perfect pearls which the Emperor 
of Austria began twenty years ago to collect 
throughout the world still remains unfinished. 
For a single pearl of immense size in his posses- 
sion, the Imaum of Muscat some years ago re- 
fused $150,000 in gold.—[ Com. ] 





We notice a decided change in Parasols this 
season; instead of the Alpine stick of last year, 
we have a new style of short handle with ring top 
and to be used with chatelaines. The best stock 
we have noticed is Wm. A. Drown & Co.’s, 
Philadelphia and New York. For full-dress 

arasols, their embroidered black silks are very 
handsome, and among the many novelties we 
like their gray and réséda fringe parasols, as well 
as the changeable, with short handles.—[Com.] 








Take your Dyemne AnD CLEANING to the 
New York Dyeing and Printing Establisement, 
Staten Island; 98 Duane St., 752 Broadway, 
and 610 Sixth Aye., New York; 154 and 166 
Pierrepont St., Brooklyn; 40 North Eighth St., 
Phila,—[Com.] 





, Des. Strona’s Remedial Institute of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., in addition to the facilities of ordina: 
practice in the treatment of ladies and gentlemen ook 
fering from various chronic diseases, combines, also, 
the Turkish Bath, Electro Thermal Bath, Sulphur Air 
Bath, Russian Bath, Swedish Movement Cure, Vacuum 
‘Treatment, Health Lift, Oxygen, Gymnastics, Hydro- 
pathy, Inhalation, Mineral Springs. Rey, Dr. T/L, Cuy- 
Ler Says: “ I know of no institution which Ic jn so cor- 
dially commend to those who are suffering from the 
various {lls that American womanhood. is heir to.” 
Bishop J.T. Peck writes: “Every Spplian 2 for the 
treatment of disease which skill can invent \r money 
can furnish {s at the disposal of their patienty,” Send 
Sor a circular.—(Com.) 








Corytxe Wurr..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for entting patterns of all sorte, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 


will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISHMENTS. 


HAIR!!! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Between 47 and Great Jonrs Sts. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
Import and manufacture their own Goods, and Reta. 
THEM AT WHOLESALE Prices. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 





gualit Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
Sincheslong,4 ounces weight, - - $500 
Do.22 do, do. 4 do do - - - 600 
Do. 26 do. do. 4 do. do. - - $00 
Do. 82 do. do. 4 do. do. - - -100 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 

Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 

2-inch, $2 00.  24-inchy$250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 23d Streets. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C, 0. D. by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 

N. B.—Through the immense increase 
of business, we will remove to the more 
commodious building, 364 Bowery, 
cor. 4th St., after Ist of May, 1873. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hele Worker. 


Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871. 

Jt’ is one of the 
most important in- 
ventions of the age. 
The most perfect 

utton~hole 

Worker ever in- 
vented! So simplo 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button-holo 
with it than the 
most experienced 
d can work 














‘with the most per. 
fect mechanical 
mi accuracy. Is used 
entirely indepen- 
dent of the sow: 

ing machine, am 
willlastalitetime. 
Does away wath 
pricking tho fin- 
Bors, straininy tho 
perfect and irrogular Dntto Soles. They give 
an ‘worl n-holes. ley give 
universal satisfaction. Ladies who use them say it 
thoy are worth their weightin old, ‘Over oleven thon 
sand sold during the first week of thuir introduction. 
Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. They 
sell at sight, ond give over 100 per cent. profit. Sample 
atton-holo Worker and ample Button-hole, Cutter 
packed ina nent case, with full directions for use, 
together with sample of our new and novel way >f can- 
vassing, sent to any addross on receipt of 65 cents. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Address 
WEBSTER M'iI"G GO. Manutacturers, Ansonia, Ct. 

Ploase stato in what paptr yon saw this. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PLANO-FORTES, 


109 & 111 East 14th St., New York, 


tv ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, wira PRICE- 
LIST, MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St. N.Y. 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HOSIERY, 
IN 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN MANU- 
FACTURE. 

REAL AND IMITATION BALBRIGGAN. 

PLAIN AND FANCY SILK AND LISLE THREAD 
HOSE. 

HALF AND % SOCKS IN SILK, LISLE THREAD, 
AND COTTON. 

OPERA HOSE IN SILK AND LISLE THREAD. 

UNDERWEAR IN SILK, LISLE TH’D, & GAUZE. 


GENTLEMEN'S UNDERWEAR 
In SILK, LISLE THREAD, BALBRIGGAN, GAUZE 
GOSSAMER, and SCARLET CASHMERE, &. 


HOSIERY. 
PLAIN AND FANCY HALF HOSE IN SILK, LISLE 
THREAD, AND COTTON. 

ALSO, A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 
“CHOSSON’S” KID, and GANT de SUEDE GLOVES, 
All colors, in 2, 3, and 4 Buttons. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SILKS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. have in stock a 
splendid assortment of 
STRIPED, CHENE, PLAIN, AND BLACK SILKS, 
of the Latest Styles and at the LOWEST PRICES. 


RICH LACES. 
A choice selection of novelties in 
REAL POINT LACE SHAWLS, FLOUNCINGS, 
HDKFS., BARBES, and TRIMMING LACES, 
At prices lower than ever before offered. 
Also, a handsome assortment of 
BLACK THREAD LACE FICHUS, 
WITH AND WITHOUT SASHES. 
BARBES, PARASOL COVERS, TRIMMING LACES, 
BLACK and COLORED “YAK” LACES, &c. 
PARIS EMBROIDERIES, TRIMMINGS, &c., 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 











A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are offering umwensr Baroarns in all the various 
departments of their Rerart Storr a large inyoice of 
IMPORTED WHITE GOODS, 

Viz.: BANNER WELTS, 25c. to $1 ine yard. 
FINE FRENCH WELTS, 42c. per yard. 
New PATTERN FIGURED MARSEILLES, 25c.'to $1. 
YOSEMITE STRIPES, white and colored, 25c. to 80c. 
New designs in BROCADE STRIPES, 35c. to 45c. 
STRIPED FLORENTINE & GENOESE SUITINGS. 
EMBROIDERED PIQUES, 85c., upward; last season’s 

prices, $1 25, upward. 

PLAIN AND FANCY SILKS, 

Gaze de Chambery, Canton Crepes, white, rich Armure 
Grenadines, Sicilienne Cashmere, Plain, Spot- 
ted, and Broche Cachemire d’Ecosse, 
Camel’s-Hair Suitings. 

POPULAR DRESS GOODS. 

Plain and Fancy Fabrics for Suits and Polonaise, 
from 25c. to 50c. per yard. 

NEW SPRING COSTUMES. 

The new shades in colored Gros Grain, Silk Suits, 
elegantly trimmed, from $185 upward. 

Very choice and costly Paris Silk Dresses, fully 50 
per cent. less than cost. 

Black Silk Suits, from $50 to $250. Pure Linen 
Suits, $6 upward. White Lawn Suits, $450 upward. 

A large assortment of Misses’ and Children’s Suits. 

A fresh importation of Paris Cloaks, Sacques, Dol- 
mans, &. 

ep oe attractions in the prices and qualities 
of their 
REAL INDIA CAMELS'-HAIR & PARIS BROCHE 

LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS. %s 

A choice offering in colored Yak Laces, Llama, Point 
Gaze, Chantilly, and Applique. 
LACE GOODS ar ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


FRENCH MILLINERY. 

The choicest conceptions of the most celebrated Parisi- 
enne Artists and their latest productions, Dress Bon- 
nets, Breakfast and Dress Caps, Paris Artificial flowers, 
Garniture for Dresses, Exquisite Bridal Adornments, 
Fine Belgian and Paris Split, Straw, and Chip Hats, 

LONDON STYLE BOYS’ HATS. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 














Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 


Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 





Of every description for Ladies promptly executed by 

Mrs. ©. G. PARKER, 48 Sixth Ave., N.Y. City. Seni 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


Will make Ladies’ and Children's Boots and Shoes that 
have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to 
casry them, look just as good as new. It will not rub 
off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale every where. 
F. BROWN & Co., Boston. 


SEND FOR 


NENA] 


EHRICH’S TEMPLE -OF. FASHION, 


Ae athe eae 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments and Suits. 
Real Laces, Embroideries, ¥ gs, &e. 
Shanna the punt Kid Gloves, Parasols, & 
Evel Je * + pact ic = 
thom befor ecogitanon BH Ce Een 
287 & 2s 9 8th Avenue, New Y¥ 


P ATENT METALLIC SHIELDS— 
» 

















certain cure for Rheumatism, Ni 
all other Nervous Diseases, By tattoo fe 
Press, GEV, SWEETSER, 





120 Wall St.,N.¥. | 


OTHER BARGAINS SECURED, 


GRENADINES, 
GRENADINES, 


180 PIECES, TWO YARDS WIDE, WARRANTED 
PURE SILK AND WOOL. 
$1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2, $2 25, $2 50. 
The above prices are scarcely half cost of importation. 
BLACK SILKS, $1 90 & $2, warranted the best value 
in the trade, Handsome ALPACAS, 40c. & 60c. per yd. 
JACKSON’S, 


Cor. Broadw: & Waverley Place. 














LOTTA 
BUSTLE 


s the best in the 


style, and com- 
fortable to the 
wearer, being 
Emade with a 
spring which 
closes up on sit- 
ting, allowing the wearer to sit back in the chair 
without injury to the bustle. 
For sale by retailers generally all over the country. 
Wholesale Depots, 
91 White St., New York; 
801 Race St., Phila. 








Important to Ladies.—rrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitnde of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice,— 


Full particulars will_be sent on poet of postage 
stamp. Address eee M‘CALL & CO., 


Broadway, New York, 





+ 


[Apri 


1873. NOTICE. 
OUR 


CELEBRATED 
BUFFALO 


26, 1873, 
1873, 









TRADE RK PATD. 


BRANDS 
BLACK ALPACAS, 


BEAVER BRAND. 





SILK FINISHE 
Black Pure Mohairs 


ARE HANDSOMER THAN EVER 
FOR SPRING WEAR. 

‘These Beautiful Goods are sold by most of 
the leading Dry-Goods Retailers throughout the Uni- 
ted States. 

ea7- Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each piece, bearing a picture of the 
Buffalo, Otter, or Beaver. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 and 429 Broadway, 
305 Canal and 47 Howard Sts., 
New York. 
SOLE LUPORTERS. 


D 


AGENTS 


WANTED 





30 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 
you can select from our eatalogoe of 700 pieces? Any 
20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered through any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. Address 

ENS. W. HITCHCOCK. Publisher, 
439 Tummy Avenue, New York. 





‘Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 





179 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 8 
Breech Loading Shot Guns, 840 0,$00,,, Double Shot 
Guns, $8 to 150. Single Guns, Bee. Ger inna, 
Aeag 6 ae Sain taki” ts 
Ay By ae ETT . to be examined before paid for. 


PRE Ket EN CN ROMINE 


Manufactured by the Florence Sewing Mach. Co. 
‘The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can run it, Agents wanted 
im every town. Send for Cirenlar and Sample 
Stocking to Hixxcry Knirrmse Maou. Co., Bath, Me. 


PAIR OF BEST TWO BUTTON 
KID GLOVES sent postpaid for $1 00. 
Three pair for $275; Twelve pair for $10 00. Every 
color and size. Real Laces, samples of Sash Ribbons 
and Dreas ‘Trimmings sent free on application. 
J.TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 night Ave., 
Bet. 27th and 28th Sts, New York. 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS 


“The Best are the Cheapest.” 


vers, 


6 to 
Tacl 


je, &o. 













Family Size, - 
Tae es 


old Everywhere. 
Slate where yousaw 


this when youwrite, 


By mail, prepaid. Send P. O, Order or Draft. 
HENRY SEYMOTR & CO., 29 Rose St. New York. 


\RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M'me Ba- 
pounkav & Co.,125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 

12 BEAESIFUL orn, CERO MOS mailed 

for 90 cts., by . C8. RILEY, Holland, N.Y. 

q i CYCIOTE 


al yC ye 


q 


Aprin 26, 1873.] 





HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 


Retailed at same price as I charge 
Hair Dealers. All First quality 
Hair. No short crimped hair in. 
‘Warranted not dyed. 


22 in. long, weight 3 oz. only $9.00 
2a eee on 9-00 













«15.0 


Bee we BH & BOD 
Conongr on Powranocr Baars 
Sou 





x 


heavy 
$97.00) “Retails §1000| 22 in fa, 
S Large, == 8.00] for in 12.00] 24 
@ Extra’ Large, |& 10.00| N-¥. 15.001 96 « 
Best Friz Weer on Face Curis, - + 50 cents per yard, 
Narvnatty Ccrty, Faiz Wert Cons, . $1.00 per yard: 
Latest srviz. h Comb, Imiitation Shell, sent prepaid 
everybody Wearing them, 
“just aa Timport it, with-ut intermizing (as imitators 
my advertiscinenta do.) to make their Price Lids appear cheaper. 
lhe only Hair Importer and wholesale dealer in thie city cho 
aux Prices. J will send Switehes raurato by 
‘on receipt of P. 0. Money Order, Draft, or Money 
tn Recietered Letter, or will vend by Express to couvect on DELiveny, 
Rememler money ant in advance saves ALL express charyes, 


_Meliam, 


Wreath with any Initial, Monogram, o word, or Bouquet, made of 
as many pieces or colors of Hair as yu may 
Alinost exery family possesses some hair of deceased relatives, which 


can be made into beautiful pictures, t i - 
changeable mementoce and handsome WK enchetd ormomente: Biker of 


chove designs appropr.ately framed 4 x 6 inches, sent pre- 
paid on recerpe of $10.00. The"above is the very. best’ method 0 
Presercing the hair in ita original color, and ia now’ being catensively 
adzted ty all who wish to preserve such’ aa relic top fe the men 
departed. Have one made. “You will surely order chera 

(on seeing how really artistic the work is done. Will return all hace 


used. Exablished 1843. 
Hear diity S. (Copyright ward bo BAF GGA G5, 


When you write please mention Harren’s Bazan. 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
HATTER, 


719 & 1103 BROADWAY. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


Ladies’ Riding Hats in Variety. 


HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 

HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 

Grossretp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 

Ast. That each pattern is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court’ of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. - 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
onr agents, pontnasd, in the U. 8. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or’ will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway ; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 887 Broadway. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 

'/ And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 

OVER 8000 IN USE. 

{ BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 

And Dealer in Every Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 
849-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, St. 
Louis, Mo.; A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, Il. Send for 

mphie' 


CONCERTO PARLOR ORGAN! 


The Waters Concerto Organs are the most 
BFAUTIFUL in STYLE and PERFEOT in TONE EVER MADE. 
They are the best in the world and will wear a lifetime. 
‘The Concerto Stop is the best ever placed in an Organ. 
It is produced by a Third set of Reeds peculiarly 
voiced, the effect of which is most charming and 
soul stirring, while its imitation of the suman voror is 
superb. Prices low for cash, or small part cash and 
balance in monthly or quarterly payments. Other Or- 
gans from $55 up. = PraNos AT GREAT BARGAINS. T]lus- 
trated Catalogues mailed. Warerooms, 481 Broadway. 

HORACE WATERS & SON. 


CIVEN AWAY. A beautiful 


paper which you have to wait a 


Eureka Chromo Casket the lat / 
and agents are selling it with w\ ¢ 
Ono 'of our agents tl <b) ‘o? 
SX 

eo we So ‘sight. Is novel 
Iso) with ith 
FOS Osha at 
Ab Ail send full deserip~ 
Q ‘Casket & Chromos. Now 

‘m 























Chromo — but not with a 











as wi 


equal : 
is no 


and others are doing: 
It is now and original Bo, tare 
‘competition, It fs 
packed it sells at 
attractive and cheap 
given an Oil Chromo 
partios who wish we 
tive circular of both 
is your time to make onoys Saruples ot Casket 
and alsg a Chromo, will be sent post paid for $1.25. 
Send for our new 64 page Bent Free post paid. 
BOND, MARTIN & CO.’ MASSACHUSETTS. 


rn i] 9) That Star- 
IT ST ILL WAVES. Spangled Ban- 
ner ‘still waves” and gives every reader 40 long col- 
umns of splendifi reading in every issue. Prang’s su- 
pee Chromo sent rrer to subscribers. Can still send 
back Nos. for 1873. Get up aclub. ‘There is nothin; 
like it, never was, never will be. All for $1. Speci- 
mens for 6 cts. Address Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 


eer ee 

x Professor of Physiology, 

Dr Pe Romaine, Physiognomy, Hygiene, 

&c., &c., and Teacher of a True and Beautiful Life. 

Send ten cents for Circular and Invaluable Instruc- 

tions as to How to Live, &c. Address Dz. ROMAINE, 
Care of Box 421, Washington, D. C. 


“WILHELM & ZACHMAN, | 
IMPORTERS AND PROORATORS OF 
CHINA, GLASSWARE, & CROCKERY, 


CLOCKS, BRONZES, PLATED-WARE, ée. 
1152 Broadway, N.¥. 





STERN 








67 
SIXTH AVENUE. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


BROTHERS, 


SIXTH AVENUE 
TWENTY-THIRD ST. 





271 





110 
WEST 23d ST. 


ARE NOW OFFERING FOR SPRING AND SUMMER A VERY LARGE AND ELEGANT 
ASSORTMENT OF 


Passementerie Trimmings, 


Fringes and Ornaments, 
Guipure, Chantilly, Yak, 


; and other Laces. 


Sacque § Bonnet Ribbons, 
Bonnets, Hats, 


French Flowers, 
Millinery Goods. 


WITH A LARGE LINE OF 


CASHMERE MANTLES, DOLMANS, 
SACQUES, AND POLONAISES. 
IMPORTED LINEN AND LAWN SUITS IN GREAT VARIETY. 





OUR STOCK OF 
Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments 


IS UNRIVALED IN VARIETY, FINISH, MATERIAL, & OUR PRICES SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. 
An inepection of our Departments will convince Ladies of the inducements we are offering es regards 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO ORDERS. 


STERN BROTHERS, Sixth Ave, and Twenty-Third St. 


| large assortments and 








Pttaczg 


Embroiders with all kinds of Material, == 


BEAUTIFUL AS HAND WORK, 
AND DONE WITH THE EASE AND RAPIDITY 
OF ORDINARY MACHINE SEWING. 

AS EASY TO ATTACH AS A HEMMER. 


JOHNSON’S EMBROIDERY 
a 







ATTACHMENT. 


ADAPTED 


TO ALL 


MY, SEWING-MACHINES: 


Sent by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of price, $3 50, 
or by express, C.6.D. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for Circular. 













Address 


JOHNSON 
EMBROIDER CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven vo Fir any Froune, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUX NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUFTING TOUXTINE BEING PRINTED ON 





EAOM SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PatTTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
pated by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. V. 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

ing Gown).... No. 87 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 

rvenraOld) 2. cesta sconce sera cee aa Soke “ 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt. 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUT 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON 





389 


89 
41 
41 
























LONG WALKING SKIRT 2 4) 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT... “ 48 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 

ee from 5 to 15 years old). ad 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... * 46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

ING SULD ES orcs ase ocks “46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. .* 8 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with GrecianBertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Round Skirt) se 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT. “ 51 





Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt oe nat 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque ‘fastened’ behind, Over- 

Ret Lae Neer vey Dress, end Selle . 

n (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... 

SLERVELESS. Yang St 





13 








ELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT. “15 
eae REDINGOTE WALKING . 
pr sebon eee Ses Ree Cen webs estes eee FIT 





The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepalas on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

‘atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please pee the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A BRAVE BOOK, 
“WHAT WOMAN 


SHOULD KNOW.” 
A Woman’s Book about Women, by a 
Woman (Mrs. E. B. DUFFEY). 

The ony work of the kind ever written sy a WoMAN: 
is a necessity in every household; its entire novelty and 
eminent PRACTIOALNESs Will create an IMMENSE DEMAND. 
Notwithstanding the delicate subjects necessarily treat- 
ed, it is written in such nave, rune style as will not 
offend the most fastidious. Lapy agents never have 


Terms and sample sheets mailed free on immediate ap- 











plication, J. M. STODDART & CO., Philadelphia. 
ais Spr Beautiful inventions for marking Clothing 
== and printing Cards. the. One wil do for @ 
SS fii whole family. Movable Type." 1 

ft amusing andinstructive for the you: 








Jet Printer $1. Silver $1.25.with 
Ink, Type and neat Case, delivered by 
mail anywhere. 4 Alphab ra Ge. 


. Golding & Co,14 Kilby St, Boston. 


Agents wanted. 


495 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
$ Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 











2) A DAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN who 

$ take the money for ‘‘THE LADIES’ 

; CASKET” —a beautiful Box with gold edges 

and clasp—4 by 234 inches—Book style—contains 

$112 worth of articles of daily use. Is new— 

i sells at sight. One sample for 60 cents, or two 

# styles for $1 00, postpaid, with circulars, Address 
CITY NOVELTY Co., 

1505 Pennsylvania Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
&. We answer—It costs less than $300. 
Ie to make any Piano soll 







ir ‘prot 

soe er Cae -Eitp direct to fami 
lies at Factory, price, and warrant 
. ° fe @5 Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
gilar, In Which we Tefer to over SOO Bankers, Merehiunts, 
&c. isome of whom you may know), using ‘our Pianos, 
iu 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
this notice. 

U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y« 


WORKING CLASS, MALE OR FEMALE, 


$60 aweek guaranteed. 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent SRP Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
nnderstood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, ané 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of ee much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dre 8 book just pub laed, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments rep are for ladi 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises anc 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are withont excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever ap 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Drankenness and Opinm Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 





Address HARPER & BROT: 
Hosted by Goog e 


THE NEW BOOKS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


as 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
Rae By Cares Cusurne. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


° 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. A Novel. By F. W.Ron- 
iNsox, Author of ‘ Christie’s Faith,” “Mattie: a 
Stray,” “No Man’s Friend,” “True to Herself,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8yo, Paper, 73 cents. 


3. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuantrs Hatrook, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Illus- 
trations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 00. 


4. 
BY THE LATE LORD LYTTON: 
THE COMING RACE. 12mo, Paper, 50 cents. 
GODOLPHIN. New Edition. vo, Paper, 50 cents, 
LEILA; or, The Siege of Grenada. New Edition. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
KENELM CHILLINGLY: His Adventures and 


Opinions, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 12mo, Cloth. 
(In Press.) 


5 

TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rey. Frrp- 
Eniok Annoxp, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $175. 


6. 

TO THE BITTER END. A Novel. By Miss M.E. 
Buavnon, Author of “ Anrora Floyd,” “Dead-Sea 
Fruit," “Birds of Prey,” “John Marchmont's Leg- 
acy,” &c. Illustrated. Syo, Paper, 75 cents. 


%. 
SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present: with a 
Glance’ at Hayti. By Save. Hazarp. Maps and 
Illustrations, Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50. 


8. 
STUDENT'S HALLAM'S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. The Constitutional 
History of England, from the Accession of Henry 
VII. to the Death of George II. By Henny Havtam, 
LL.D., F.R.A.S. Incorporating the Author's Latest 
Additions and Corrections, and adapted to the Use 
of Students. By Wa. Sarru, D.C.L., LL.D, 12mo, 
747 pp., Cloth, $2 00. 


9. 
RECLUS'S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Euisér Reouvs. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 

- printed in Colors, 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 
Uniform in style with “THE EARTH,” by Exzsée 

Reowvs. 8vo, Cloth $5 00. 


10. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Grorcr 
Exsot, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss,” “Romola,” &. 2 vyols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $1'50. 


11. 

HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Freprrio Hupson. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $5 00. 

12, 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rey. P. Souarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown Svo, 
Cloth, $3 00, 

This work embraces in one yolume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J.B. Licurroor, D.D.. 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised, 

ov THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Rrcuarp 
Cuxxevix Trexon, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
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FACETIZ. 


Tuere is a time for a 
things. The time to 
is when a young lady 
you what sort of a day 
for walking. 


The following 
have been a Yank: 
soning on progress in loco- 
motion: “I can recollect, 
ten or twelve years ago, that 
if I started from Bosting 
on_a Wednesday I cud git 
in Philadelphy on the next 
Saturday, making jist three 
days. Now I kin git from 
Bosting to Philadelphy in 
one day; and I’ve been cal- 
c'latin’ that if the power of 
steam increases for the 
next ten years as it has 
been doin’ for the last ten 
years, I'd be in Philadelphy 
jist two days before I start- 
ed from Bosting.” 


























One of the bo} 
Noble, Indiana, lately 
put on guard, and reported 
to his captain in the morn- 
ing that he was abused by 
a fellow because he would 
not allow him to pass. 

** Well,” said the captain, 
“what did you do?” 

“Do? Why 
strated with him. 

“And to what effect 2” 

“Well, I don’t know to 
what effect, but the barrel 
of my gun fs bent.” 

eee 


at Camp 











remon- 


Overpaid one hundred 
dollars on a check by a 
bank, the Georgia negro 
who received them at once 
returned the money. The 
local paper says this is an- 
other evidence that the race 
can never be civilized. 

—_.—_—_. 

Hints ror tur Emrry- 
urapEep.—We have much 
pleasure in suggesting 

j 





these questions, to be ask- 
ed by a youn, 
quadrille; th: 
had measles ? 
aquarium ? 
Rood terms with your uncle? 

jo you like chiccory in your 
coffee? Do you smoke? If 
80, how does your meerschaum 
color? Do you believe in spir- 
its? Do you tattoo? Do you 
think yon will be much missed 
at homie this evening ? 

a 

Wuo 1s He?—An English 
publisher announces The Bar- 
onet's Cross. Well, we don’t 
much care if he is; but which 
baronet is he, and what makes 
him cross, and what conse- 
quences may we expect from 
his wrath? 









pS 
A school inspector, examin- 
ing the boys, put them through 
their “animal: kingdom,” and 
in the course of his perform- 
ance rather grandly exclaimed, 
“Now can any of you boys 
name to me an animal of the 
order Edentata—that is, a front 
tooth toothless animal ?” 
boy at once smitten with 
wisdom replied, ‘I can.” 
“ Well, what is the animal 2” 
“My grandmother!” replied 


the boy. 





A Yankee in Paris, who was 


listening to the boasts of a lot 


of English and French artists 
about the wonderful genius 
of their respective countrymen, 


at last “broke out” and said. 


“Oh, pshaw! Yeou git eout! 

why, there's Bill Devine, of our village, who kin paint 
like marble that the minute 

a throw it into the water it will sink to the bottom 


a piece of cork so ’zactl: 


uh-chug, jes’ like a stone.” 


ill be sure to please: Have you ever 
If so, how many? Do you keep an 


y during the awkward pauses in a) Colonel Forney offered a town i 
Have you an uncle? | 





OF CLUB LIF 





a free libra~ 
ry, but, after consultation, the s decided that 
they would rather have twelve bags of buckshot and 
twelve shot-guns, if he didn’t mind. 





If 80, are you on 


PROGRESS. 


Granppara.. Well, Willie, how are you getting on? I suppose you are 
quite a clever Little Man by ‘this time?” 

Witte. “1 should rather think Iwas. I can Fight any Boy or Girl in 
the ‘School—School-mistress—yes, and my Ma, too!” 








lamp-post that it is impolite to get in a gentleman's 
way, it is a sign that he has been drinking something 


| When you see a gentleman trying to convince a 
—lemonade, perhaps. 








APRIL SHOWERS— 


“My old Hat makes me look a p-p-p-perfect f-f-f-fright |” 


day and was drowned. He drank as hard as he could | self.” Thi 


to save himself, and would have succeeded had not a 


A German in Buffalo fell into a beer vat the other | 
floating cork choked him. 





COOL. 
Gent (to party with pipe). “The Gentleman opposite objects to your 
Smoking.” 
Party with Pipe, “Yes, some People do, but I never take any notice 
of it.” Goes on. 


Explaining the meaning of the word phenomenon, a | pass a butcher's shop. 
lecturer said, “ A cow is not a phenomenon, nor isan ap- 
ple-tree ; but when you see the cow go up the tree, tail 


foremost, to pick apples, that will be a phenomenon.” 





Sse 


SS 


AN 
AEN 
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BRING FORTH MAY FLOWERS. 
“ Aren’t thes¢ Roses; and Violets lovely, Dear?” 


safest course for any man to adopt who distri 
doesn’t go half far enough. Sile 
also the safest course for a man to adopt who distrusts 
other people. Although he is by this 
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Axoruzn =Way.—Some- 
body is advertising a prep- 
aration which, among oth- 
er merits, is warranted to 
keep a lady's hand free from 
chaps. We know another 
way to effect this. Let her 
dress in the present fash- 
ion, and hayeit known that 
she has no money. Chaps, 
if they are sensible chaps, 
will let her hand alone very 
severely. 

a 

At an examination for 
teachers’ certificates _ the 
word “irony,” from Dry- 
den’s Eneid, was given for 
students to ‘explain. One 
of them supplied the fol- 
lowing: “li a sub- 
stance found in’ mineral 
wells; it is carefully pre- 
served in bottles, and sold 
in chemists’ shops as tinct- 
ure of iron.” 




















When does an anthor’s 
wife call herself a hook? 
—When she says she's 
a t(h)ome. 


ees 
What is the difference 
between a good dog-show 











and a bad one?—When it 
is a good one the dogs go 
to the show, but if a bad 


one the show goes to the 
—.—_—_ 


dogs. 





cher recently took for 
his text, “ Adam, where art 
thou?” and divided _his 
subject into three distinct 
parts: Ist, All men are 
somewhere ; 2d, Some men 
are where they ought not 
to be; and 8d, Unless they 
take care, they will soon 
find themselves where they 
would rather not be. 














pd vai alas 
Site A grave con- 
temporary, fond of de- 








nouncing sage maxims, 
observes, “Silence is the 
im- 

Silence is 


ns “under 
they say 
tall events he doesn't 








he silent 








in ja 
commit himself. 
en gees 
JUST SO! 


Manata (reading to nice boy). 


“<The Esquimaux are a dirty 
people, and wash but once a 


year—in the. summer season ;’ 
but you, Johnny, will bea clean 
boy; and wash like an Ameri- 
can, won't you?” 

Niox Box. “No, ma; I'll be 
an Esquimau; please, ma.” 





eee gene, 

If aman named William mar- 
ry, why is he pretty certain to 
be hen-pecked ?— Because his 
wife will always have a Will of 
her own. 





ee 
A man, writing poeticaliy of 
the weather, says, “The back- 
hone of winter is broken, but 
the tail wags yet occasionally.” 
peepee 
When a man “fires” with 
wrath, what sort of shot does 


he use? 

Why is a man who ran away 
without paying his rent like 
an officer in the army ?—Be- 
cause he is a left-tenant. 








Cvunrovs,—Under the head of 
“Curious Canine Antipathy,” a 
contemporary gives a long ac- 
count of a dog who will never 
Brown says he doesn’t see any 





thing remarkable about that, for he’s got three or foui 
dogs who'll never pass one while there's a chance of 
stealing any thing out of it. 
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IMITATIONS OF MARBLE. 


VALUABLE plastic composition in imita- 
tion of marble may be made in the follow- 
ing manner, and applied to any moulded articles, 
such as statuary, pedestals, vases, etc. For out- 


side decorations it will be especially adapted, as 
it is capable of resisting the action of frost even 
better than marble itself. 

If the article you are about to manufacture is 
intended to remain white, take sulphate of potas- 
sa fourteen ounces, river or rain water sixteen 


- <2 


Fig. 1.—Swiss Musun Sierveress JAcker.—Frontr.fGee Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs, 30-34. 


Fig. 3.—Swiss Musriw Steeveress Jacxnt.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 30-34. 


Fig. 4,.—Fautte anp Lace Vest. 
For description see Supplement. 


quarts, gum-arabic two pounds, purified cement 
twenty pounds, marble or alabaster dust twenty 
pounds, and treat as follows : 

First dissolve over a slow fire, stirring all the 
time, the sulphate of potassa in the water; when 
this is entirely dissolved add the gum-arabic, let- 


Sg 


ting it stand until it is also dissolved. Set this 
away as your first mixture, and proceed to a sec- 
ond one. Stir together the above quantities of 
purified cement, marble or alabaster dust, and 
five pounds of lime slacked sufficiently to crum- 
ble into powder. Put into a large mortar of 





Fig. 2.—Gros Gram anp Lace Vust.—Front.—[See Fig. 5.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs, 35.and 86, 


Fics. 1-5.—LADIES’ SLEEVELESS JACKETS AND VESTS. 


Fig. 5.—Gros Grain anp Lace Vust.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VL, 


. 85. and 36. 
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marble or porcelain a portion of both these mix- 
tures, and stir it with a wooden or bone spatula 
until the substance assumes the appearance of 
thick paste. ‘Then work it well with the pestle 
until the mass becomes elastic, which will be 
seen by the composition ceasing to adhere to the 
pestle. 

‘To make mouldings or castings, grease the 
mould well, and apply a first layer of this com- 
position over every part of it, of about one-third 
of an inch in thickness. This first layer is 
backed by another of a different texture: Boil 
for several hours over a brisk fire a quantity of 
hemp, tow, or similar substance, cut into very 
small pieces, in the first mixture of gum and sul- 
phate of potassa. The product must then be well 
mixed with the remainder of the second mixture 
in a mortar, and beaten together with the pestle 
until the threads are entirely mixed through the 
whole mass, which is like a thick paste. Now 
press this into the centre of the mould until it be- 
comes a solid body, and leave it to harden. By 
this simple process is produced the most substan- 
tial substitute for white marble, lighter in weight, 
but capable of receiving as beautiful a polish as 
the stone itself. 





LAST WINTER. 
1872-73.) 
By WILLIAM C. RICHARDS. 


A wonprr-wort of white and glitter, 
Instead of winter's wonted brown— 

If winds wailed low or blasts were bitter— 
Four slow-paced months haye shown, 


A carnival of snow, whose mummers 
Were trees and shrubs and garden bowers, 
All masked as ghosts of happy summers, 
With icicles for flowers. 


Its spectral gleam, ‘neath storm-clouds’ darkling, 
Hung o’er my sight a sombre spell; 

Its dazzling glow with sunbeams sparkling 
I wearied of as well. 


The chiming of the sleigh-bells’ tinkle 
Is music for some swift-winged day, 

‘And fit, with rare delight, to sprinkle 
Winter’s dull opera, 


But sleigh-bells, rang from bleak November 
And into April’s frightened ear, 

Are monotones I sha’n’t remember 
With one regretful tear. 


I love the mountain-tops’ snow cincture 
‘To flush with amber or with red, 

As morning’s dyes, or evening's, tincture 
Each grand and reverent head. 


And snow-drifts, aping hills gigantic, 
And blotting villages from sight, 

I fancy, as a freak romantic, 
Of Nature—for a night. 


But twenty wecks are long to slumber 
For the brown earth beneath the snow, 
While violet eyes beyond all number 
Lie wide awake below. 


Weary of white, in tiresome splendor, 
We sighed for stains of pink and blue— 
Sighed for the glances, soft and tender, 
Of blossoms wet with dew. 


One Lent of snow, with penance humble, 
We keep to bleach earth’s stains away; 
But three long Lents our patience stumble, 

Waiting spring’s Easter-day. 
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@ Wirn the next Number of Har- 

PER’s WEEKLY will be sent out gratui- 

tously a splendidly illustrated 
EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a choice variety of exceed- 
ingly interesting reading matter. 





PIN-MONEY. 


t 
ipo economists may talk as they 
will of the standard of coin and the 
value of gold and silver over cowry-shells 
and wampum, and they may read us their 
riddle—If it costs a dollar to mine an ounce 
of silver, and sixteen dollars to mine an ounce 
of gold, how much more is gold worth than 
silver /—as long as they please. Doubtless 
our weaker intellects will always remain in 
a maze about it; and so, for our part, we 
shall content ourselves with declaring that 
cowry-shells may do for Bengal, and wam- 
pum for the Rocky Mountains; but of all 
money, the world over, the money that we 
think the most of is pin-money, 

We hardly expect our male readers to 
agree with us: they will probably think far 
more of hard money, of ready money, of 
tribute-money, or even of paper money. 
But we are sure of sympathy from our female 
readers—from such of them. that is, as have 
ever heard of pin-monev save in the vague 
traditional way in ~y.uch they read, when 
at school, that once on a time the groaning 
people were taxed to raise a fund for the 
purchase of pins for the young queen, who 
demanded that those novel and Inxurious 
implements should be added to the appurte- 
nances of her toilette. 

For in America we are fain to believe pin- 
money is a thing almost unknown as pin- 
money. Nothing surely can equal the gen- 
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erosity of the American men to their wives, 
as a rule, when they have the wherewithal 
to be generous. The wheel of fortune has 
turned up wealth for them so easily that it 
is impossible to be miserly with it, as with 
the hard earnings wrung from toil; light 
come, light go, says the saw; and they hand 
money over to the asker with a rather reck- 
less prodigality, so that the wives of many 
men are little more than lay figures, on which 
the resources of their husbands are displayed 
in velvets and laces and diamonds. Once 
in a while, too, there is a man of more than 
ordinary delicacy of feeling to whose mind 
it occurs that it may be pleasant to his wife 
to have something of her own for which she 
shall be responsible to none, and who places, 
therefore, a sufficient sum, safely invested, 
at her disposal, and asks no questions about 
it, sure that if he can trust her with his hap- 
piness, his honor, his children, he can trust 
her with money also. But that man is the 
exception that proves the rule. ‘There is 
probably one such in ten thousand. The 
average American loves to dispense his 
bounty personally. As for settling joint- 
ure on his wife, except in the way of pro- 
tecting himself, he would tell you it was 
time enough for him to put his property out 
of his hands when he died ; and if his wife 
has any inheritance of her own, it is ten to 
one that he will require from her some sort 
of understanding as to the expenditure of 
its income. Certainly he is prodigal; but 
perhaps he loves the continuous dropping 
better than the douche, constant giving bet- 
ter than absolute abdication. 

It used to be said of the Bostonians, who, 
before the late fire, were investing their 
moneys in the vast and magnificent build- 
ings that were rising every where through 
the city, that they loved to see their money ; 
that hidden away in stocks and bonds it 
was unsatisfactory to them; that no one, 
though he walked its whole length, could 
tell which tractional part of a railway be- 
ionged to himself; but once amassed in the 
great carved granite or white marble blocks, 
the owner could take a stroll round it every 
morning of his life, survey it, and gloat over 
itif he would. And it is in something the 
same fashion that the American husband 
prefers to bestow on his wife a large sum 
to-day and a larger to-morrow, rather than 
make a settlement upon her and be done 
with it. For by that means he still retains 
his authority over it, one might say, and al- 
lows himself the pleasure of frequent giving 
in addition. 

This may be all very well among the rich, 
though at the best it can hardly fail to be 
the least in the world humiliating to the 
wife, unless her sensitiveness has been well 
calloused. But if we turn to those of less 
means we shall find that the thing works 
very differently. The man of narrow income 
can not afford, of course, to toss his wife 
bank-bills for her papillotes; on the con- 
trary, it costs him an effort to part with a 
bank-bill any way, and if his wife wants 
half a dollar to buy thread she has to ask for 
it, if not to cringe—lucky, sometimes, if she 
is not put off with a quarter. As a conse- 
quence, the wife has to resort to petty arts 
of cajolery, of selling rags to the junk-man 
before they have in reality come to rags, of 
pilfering small change from the sleeping 
man’s pockets, or else she has proudly to do 
without it, dire though her need, and when 
a few dollars would make her a happy and 
independent woman, to feel herself a pauper 
in the midst of comfort. 

In England, whenever there is any money 
at all at marriage, a certain sum, be it more 
or less, is invariably allotted the wife for 
her pin-money ; not for wardrobe or house- 
keeping or other expenses, but for the thou- 
sand and one trifles with which she does not 
care to go to her husband—perhaps on the 
magnified principle that familiarity breeds 
contempt—and those little wants are the 
very ones to teach a husband that his idol 
is made of clay. And where is the woman 
who does not wish still to be her husband’s 
idol? and where is the man that does not 
wish his wife to remain his ideal—that is 
to say, at her best and fairest? In France 
there is said to be hardly a household where 
the wife is not as much of an authority in 
money-matters as the husband. In many 
households there she is the purse-bearer ; 
and certainly the very general distribution 
of wealth in that country among all classes, 
as shown in the way the people rose to the 
exigencies of the German indemnity, speaks 
well enough for this sort of management in 
the family. 

But in America.a man feels himself com- 
petent to manage his own business, without 
any meddling from a woman; and with this 
nobody could quarrel if he managed the 
woman’s share equally well with his own. 
But what he wants he gets, what his wife 
wants she getsif she can. A friend of ours 
once ardently went begging for some case 
of great suffering, we remember, and in a 
whole city ward—counting out the few who 
were notoriously wealthy, or who had money 








in their own right—she did not find a dozen 
women who, however well inclined they pro- 
fessed themselves, were able to bestow a shil- 
ling on the charity till their husbands should 
have come home to dinner. And that told 
the whole story. They were not free agents, 
so far as a single cent was concerned. They 
were always suppliants; they had nothing 
as a right. They had their livelihood, but 
Bridget in her different sphere had as much, 
and her wages too. If they had been al- 
lotted so much as ten dollars a year, to dis- 
pose of utterly untrammeled by question or 
remark, the sons of those women, it seems to 
us, would have inherited a fuller manhood, 
and would haye stood up with a little bold- 
er front to the great battle of life. 

Of course it shall be demanded of no one 
as a necessity that he shall grant over and 
above the measure of his fellows, that he 
shall give as though it were an established 
right what it is not even yet a general cus- 
tom to give asa favor. Yet if when a man 
married he set apart the amount he could 
afford for his wife’s needs, paying no heed to 
her magnanimous, but not always genuine, 
remonstrance, and put the allowance into 
her hands, it is evident that presently self- 
interest would teach her discretion in its 
handling; and in learning to use that to ad- 
vantage she would have learned to manage 
the domestic expenses to an equal adyan- 
tage; there would be an era of undreamed- 
of happiness in the house; and the husband 
would soon be heard agreeing with us that, 
though hard money may have its merits, 
there is no such thoroughly satisfactory 
money as pin-money! 


ee 


DRESS AS THE GAUGE OF 
CIVILIZATION. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HEN young King Philip—I refer now 

not to him of Pokanoket, Prince of 
the Wampanoags, son of our old friend Mas- 
sasoit, but to Philip, my king—when this 
youthful monarch put on his first jacket and 
trowsers he signalized his sovereignty by 
striking an attitude. Out went his feet as 
widely apart as his small legs could conven- 
iently allow, deep went his lordly hands 
into his diminutive but sufficient pockets, 
and up tossed his shining head as bright and 
fine and yellow with its lustrous hair as the 
silken summer maize. So there he stood— 
and, caught by the cunning sun, there he 
still stands, a demure little mockery of a 
man, a caricature of strength and dominion, 
a puny baby, but mighty with the foreshad- 
owings of fate—not ridiculous, because al- 
together transparent and innocent, and be- 
cause altogether certain in his promise. 

For the king will never go back again 
under petticoat government. Once a boy, 
always a boy, until he is, better still, a man. 
No draggling of draperies for him through 
rain or hail, or fire or snow. No beating 
against the wind with sails full spread. He 
goes through life close reefed, all the hin- 
derances of friction reduced to their lowest 
terms. He runs the race without carrying 
weight. He rejoices in he knows not what. 
It is a greater freedom than he comprehends. 

But look you, my lord, power brings duty. 
We shall expect you to use your freedom. 
What avails that you are girded for the race, 
armed for the fight, if you fail in the one 
or flee from the other? Dress is a signifi- 
cant, not a merely capricious, fact. From 
time to time benevolent men and enterpris- 
ing women have attempted to change na- 
tional customs and costumes, and here and 
there a brave BLoomeER has crooked the 
pregnant hinges of the knee before the pub- 
lic gaze, but in vain. No confessed conven- 
ience, no considerations of health even, have 
been able to banish or materially to modify 
the flowing female drapery. It is felt to be 
not simply female but feminine, and even 
now it is a hand-to-hand conflict between 
skirts that “just clear the ground” and 
skirts that drag their slow lengths over it. 
A merciful Providence save us from being 
conquered by the last alternative! Though 
to any person who sees a dress trailing over 
the pavements, with its intricate pleats and 
pufiings well grimed, its protecting wiggin(?) 
flounce gray with dirt, or, as these eyes have 
seen, torn off and hopping behind, half a 
yard of narrow rag, a train not provided 
for in any fashion plate—to such, I say, it 
might seem as if Providence had no call to 
interfere. We might provide against this 
degrading display and this untidy conscious- 
ness by our own common-sense. 

But obstinate adherence to an inconyen- 
ient dress means something. Men have not 
so clung to it. Men by whole nations and 
whole races have cast aside the flowing folds 
which women not only retain but multiply. 
Visiting lately in China, I was struck anew 
by the similarity between the dresses of 
our male and female friends. Our host was 
equipped in a short loose black satin sack 
and petticoat. His queue was less luxu- 
riant than the ladies’ hair, and his stout 
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English boots beneath his petticoat, unlike 
little mice, much more like very large rats, 
stole in and out. His raiment was plain, 
whereas the silk robes of his family were 
rich and varied in color, and heavy with gay 
and golden embroidery. Otherwise their 
dresses were generally the same. Doubt- 
less the Chinese eye saw a great difference 
in cut and fit, but to me the fullness, the 
length, the outline were one. The resem- 
blance was far greater than the difference, 

Here, then, we have a female dress more 
comfortable than our own, loose, light, and 
not ungraceful; as modest as our own, as 
rich as our own, far more permanent, and 
necessarily more economical. Such a dress 
as this must vive women greater freedom 
of motion, and must be therefore more con- 
ducive to health. It must require far less 
time and thought in its construction, and 
therefore leaves the mind at liberty to range 
in other fields. The man’s dress, on the con- 
trary, is less adapted to work than the En- 
glish male dress. The Celestial gentleman 
would seem to be as much hampered by his 
clothes as the Celestial lady. While relin- 
quishing beauty, he has not gained freedom. 
The husband is really worse off than his 
wife. - 

Our international diversities go further 
than this. Our American women do not live 
too much in the open air; but if we may 
accept the truth of history and tradition, 
they are in it far more than the Chinese 
women. They are not very accurate or pro- 
found scholars, but there is among them far 
more intellectual depth and activity, it is 
generally believed, than among Chinese 
women. That is, the dress which we all 
agree is the most sensible and comfortable, 
and which some of us are ready to fight for, 
and a faithful few to suffer martyrdom on ac- 
count of—the dress which gives most scope 
to mind and body—is worn by a race pro- 
yerbially cireumseribed in both; while the 
most impeding and absorbing dress ever de- 
vised is worn by arace of women who stand 
relatively higher than any other on earth. 

There are ever 80 many morals fluttering 
from this fact as naturally as the tail from 
a kite. But as the columns of the Bazar 
are limited, suppose we confine ourselves to 
one. It may not be the right one, but I 
should like to see any person bring forward 
a better. 

The spontaneous and increasing difference 
between the male and female dress marks 
the growth of a nation in higher civiliza- 
tion, and points to the different work of 
man and woman. In the beginnings of 
things there is a general commingling, a 
chaos of individualities and offices. Wom- 
an is but an inferior sort of man, always 
more weak, sometimes more beautiful. The 
distinctions of nature are imperious, but 
have no significance beyond their existence. 
Women do pretty much the same work as 
men, and wear pretty much the same dress. 
At the worst they are low, at the best they 
are not high. But rising in the scale, the 
dividing line defines itself more and more 
sharply. The man’s world evolves itself, 
rough and palpable, from the chaos; the 
woman’s world, too, floats into the finer 
light, less palpable, but not less real. For 
his world and work the man folds away his 
delaying draperies, and arrays himself in 
compact and enduring substance; for her 
world the woman as instinctively and un- 
erringly wraps herself in intricacy and vo- 
luminousness and beauty—unerringly, be- 
cause she is none the less accoutred for her 
world in being encumbered for his. The 
higher the man, the higher the nation, the 
higher the civilization, the more he takes 
upon his own brawny shoulders the pioneer 
toil, and reserves her for the secondary, the 
social, the invisible, the all-pervading. 

So, dear lady, though your dress may be 
alittle in advance of your life, though you 
may have put on the attire of the future 
while yet under the yoke of the lingering 
and brutal past, take courage. You suffer 
and are hindered, but you are in the line of 
promotion. Let Philip your king rejoice in 
his propria que maribus, for that way conflict 
and victory lie for him. But when your 
clean soul is vexed that you can not pre- 
serve your spotless dress for much sweeping 
and dusting and dish-washing, rejoice over 
the coming woman, whose feet are already 
beautiful upon the mountains, and whose 
sole house-cleaning shall be to keep the 
chambers of the heart—all hearts—pure 
and fresh and fragrant. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WRAPS. 


HE long polonaise, plain and smooth in front, 
T stylishly bouffant behind, with collar, cufis, 
pockets, belt, and sash of heavy faille or velvet, 
will be the most distinguished-looking as well as 
most popularly worn over dress of the season, 
and this garment dispenses with extra wraps. 
‘There are, however, numerous costumes that re- 
quire a wrap to complete them; besides, many 
ladies prefer some kind of shoulder drapery 
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when in the street, and for these independent 
mantles are provided. As they are to be worn 
with various dresses, black is the best color for 
them, The materials are cashmere, or else the 
soft repped Sicilienne that has never met here the 
favor it deserves. The Dolman scarf or man- 
tle, slightly fitted to the back, is thus far the 
most successful garment ; and sacque Dolmans 
are really the only sacques to be found among 
French importations. We have seen black Si- 
cilienne Dolmans edged with goffered tape fringe, 
and exquisitely embroidered, or else ornate with 
Gothic passementerie. Cashmere Dolmans are 
made up entirely of inch-wide guipure or yak in- 
sertion, with bands of cashmere between, mak- 
ing a garment almost as light as lace. For quite 
young ladies there are talma capes, with the 
fronts lapped like fichus, and the back in Wat- 
teau drapery, with watered ribbon bows and 
lace, while the whole garment glistens with jets. 
‘The regular old-time mantilla, with long, square 
fronts, is very stylish, but is most used by older 
ladies. 

The fancy in summer wraps is for garments 
made entirely of yak insertion, with velvet or 
moiré bands. For wearing over black grena- 
dines and light-colored silks there can be noth- 
ing prettier than a sacque of lace and velvet 
stripes, with glistening jets sewed on. These 
are brightened by bows of blue or pink watered 
ribbon, changed to suit the costume. eru yak 
insertion and lace are also much used with 
lengthwise stripes of bronze or black velvet. A 
polonaise of écru insertion alternating with 
bronze velvet stripes, and draped by a sash of 
double-faced satin ribbon, black on one side, 
€cru on the other, is a very stylish garment for 
carriage and watering-place wear: price $225. 

For dressy-wear in the house are sleeveless 
jackets of black velvet or moir€ bands, with gui- 
pure insertion stripes. These brighten up simple 
toilettes, and cost from $60 upward. Colored 
yelvets are also used in this way over white or 
black dresses ; for example, rose velvet stripes 
with white insertion, and blue yelvet with écru 
yak. A dark blue velvet jacket has the back 
of plain velvet, with merely the side forms out- 
lined by a guipure band, while the front is 
formed of crosswise bands of lace and velvet. 
This is also admired on black velvet with white 
guipure, and is illustrated in Bazar No. 12, 
VolaViEs 

The black lace scarf to be worn around the 
neck when furs are laid aside is now lapped in 
front like a fichu, and fastened low down on the 
tournure of the Marguerite polonaise, which is 
again imported, just as it was about to go out 
of fashion, ‘This scarf is of figured net, edged 
with lace, and ornamented with watered ribbon 
bows. An illustration of it is found in Bazar 
No. 10, Vol. VI. 

For morning wraps at the sea-side are some 
pretty Marie Antoinette fichus of camel’s-hair in 
pale blue, Nile green, and réséda shades, trimmed 
with lace of the same color, or else heavy wool 
fringe. ‘The newest breakfast sacques are of 
white cashmere, trimmed with white goffered tape 
fringe, above which is laid a band of black guipure 
insertion. For heavier wraps in the country are 
the lovely Chuddah shawls of summer camel’s- 
hair in pale blue or scarlet, soft, fine, clinging, 
and of scarcely any weight. They are four yards 
long, are simply fringed, and cost from $40 to 
$60. A refined choice among these is the Phil- 
adelphia shawl in Quaker drab and gray shades. 
Evening wraps are white Sicilienne Dolmans 
wrought all over with what the French call white 
jet, and elaborately fringed. There are also 
mantles of India cashmere of glowing scarlet 
and deep blue, with lengthwise vines and borders 
of rich Oriental embroidery. Exquisite hoods, 
with pelerines or fichus attached, are shown for 
summer drives and evenings on the balcony. 
They are daintily made of China crape, blue, 
black, white, or pink, with bands and edge of 
white lace. ‘These are illustrated in Bazar No, 
4, Vol. VI. 

DINNER AND EVENING DRESSES. 

A leading furnishing house displays evening 
dresses by gas-light, bringing out the faint shim- 
mering tints of silk with fine effect. More than 
a score of Parisian dresses are shown ; they have 
demi-trains, with fanciful revers, tabliers, sashes, 
and parts of over-skirts ; the basques have volu- 
minous Medici fraises; the new sashes are of 
double-faced satin ribbon, black on one side, 
the dress color on the other. White crépe lisse 
pleatings, fine, soft, and clear, supersede Swiss 
muslin pleatings on silk. Quantities of embroid- 
ery appear in silk floss, and newer still in pearl 
and jet on illusion, which is then applied to the 
silk,” A dress in French taste is white faille, 
with the entire front breadth and side revers cov- 
ered with jet embroidery on tulle ; double-faced 
sashes of white and scarlet; the low corsage has 
tips of scarlet and white ostrich feathers on the 
shoulders. A pale limon silk has crépe lisse pleat- 
ings, headed by pearl embroidered bands; the 
quaint sashes are black, with pale blue on the oth- 
er side. A pearl-colored silk has a cherry sash 
with Valenciennes flounces. These three dresses 
are examples of the stylish contrasts—the first, 
white, black, and scarlet; the second, pale yel- 
low, black, and sky blue; the third, pearl, cher- 
ry, and white. 

Pale flesh tints and lightest green silks are 
chastely trimmed with seed-pearl embroidery 
and erépe lisse pleatings. 

‘Two dresses of black tulle are made with low 
round Josephine corsages, with the neck cut in 
deep points back and front. One is trimmed 
with long garlands of variegated roses, pink, 
damask red, and yellow, that trail down on the 
train, and fall in a great cluster as if thrown 
there. ‘The other has straw embroidery repre- 
senting the dangling oat-bells so much used this 
season, and sashes of rose and scarlet double- 
faced satin ribbon. 




















A remarkable dress, of private importation, is 
pale soft pink fuille, with seven lengthwise vines 
of white embroidery trimming the three front 
breadths from the waist down to the foot, where 
they are met by bias folds and white crimped 
fringe. The back of the demi-train has deep 
flounces and a trained over-skirt, with revers held 
back by bows on one side, while on the other is 
a large garland of roses of various hues extend- 
ing from the waist to the floor. The low point- 
ed corsage has a bertha of white crépe lisse pleat- 
ings, with embroidery and bouquets on front and 
shoulder. 


BLACK GRENADINE SUITS. 


Damask-figured, lace-striped, and polka-dot- 
ted suits of grenadine are imported almost to 
the exclusion of plain grenadines, though the 
small square-meshed canvas grenadines will be 
worn again, ‘They are made usually with a silk- 
lined tight basque, half over-skirt, and a silk 
skirt on which the grenadine flounces are mount- 
ed. Sometimes silk flounces are put like a lin- 
ing under the grenadine flounces ; but this seems 
useless and heayy. The Parisian fancy is to 
use jet, watered ribbon bows, and French laces 
on these dresses; but jets are heavy on thin 
goods, and American ladies can not reconcile 
themselves to wearing imitation laces. For a 
polka-dotted grenadine, trim the silk skirt with 
two straight flounces of grenadine held in three 
side pleats at intervals, with gathers between, and 
headed by a wide bias puff, with raffle at each 
side edged with lace, the fullness laid in three 
tiny side pleats reversed at top and bottom. Put 
an apron oyer-skirt in front, with a pleated puff 
around it, a row of pleated puffing up the whole 
of the second side seam, a panier puff and wa- 
tered sash behind, and add a simple jockey 
basque with coat sleeves, and you have a stylish 
summer suit. Black satin sash ribbons with 
bright blue or else mustard-color (yellow-green) 
on the reverse side are much used with black 
grenadines, 


“IMPORTED SUMMER SUITS. 


‘The summer novelties in costumes announced 
by our Parisian correspondent are already found 
here in the salons of enterprising modistes, and 
will appear simultaneously at Newport, Saratoga, 
and the French haunts of fashion. For exam- 
ple is a suit of the new canvas guipure—écru lin- 
en in square meshes like canvas grenadine. A 
flounce coyered with embroidery trims the skirt ; 
the oyer-skirt is wrought in polka dots and edged 
with yak lace; the basque is also polka-dotted, 
with yak insertion outlining a vest, and the self- 
colored dress is brightened by bows and sash of 
scarlet watered ribbon. There are also polo- 
naises of unbleached damask linen with blue or 
red woven borders, edged with crocheted lace, 
white, with a color intermingled. The most 
tasteful batiste suits are of solid flax gray, with 
insertions and edges of Malines thread lace on 
the flounces and forming a vest on the basque ; 
to complete the dainty dresses are Watteau bows, 
armlets, sailor knots, and wide sashes of deep 
purplish-blue ribbon. 

The demi-polonaise, described by Madame 
Raymond, with long straight fronts and basque 
backs, or else just the reverse, with a basque in 
front and long sash-like tabs behind, is also found 
in lovely suits of white repped piqué and sheer 
nansook muslin. On piqué suits five or six em- 


| broidered ruffles trim the front breadth, and two 


pass around the skirt and edge the polonaise, 
while great white pearl buttons fasten the front 
of the garment and define the waist behind. The 
neck is stylishly finished with a fraise made of 
a bias piqué band arranged to curve upward and 
outward, and edged with two standing embroid- 
ered ruffles, Another stylish fancy is to make 
repped piqué suits entirely plain, and add large 
black yelvet buttons, collar, cuffs, pockets, and 
sash on the polonaise. ‘These are merely basted 
on, so that they may be easily removed before 
washing, and the simple dress is a boon to the 
laundress, For breakfast dresses there are 
piqué skirts with a simple embroidered Spanish 
flounce, and a graceful little sacque all coyeréd 
with embroidery. _ White cambrie suits have 
flounces of open English needle-work with in- 
sertion headings set in the skirt; the apron of 
the over-skirt and the basque are made entirely 
of this eyeleted embroidery. ‘The old fashion 
of puffs with colored ribbon run in them is pret- 
tily revived on sheer white nansook dresses. An 
inexpensive white suit for afternoons may be 
made in this way, with three wide flounces on 
the skirt edged and headed by a puff lined with 
blue, violet, or green, and a belted polonaise with 
a single ruffle and puff. Black-lined puffs are 
worn in white dresses by ladies in mourning. 
Breakfast sacques trimmed in this way, with 
slightly trained skirts puffed across the front, 
are pretty house toilettes, 

Suits of dark blue linen lawn, as thin and cool 
as batiste, are shown in solid color, with white 
branching lines. The skirt has a deep Spanish 
flounce, with white needle-worked scallops, and 
a narrower scalloped ruffle edges the polonaise. 
Gay costumes for summer hotels and for aft- 
ernoon fétes*at country-houses are usually in 
contrasting colors. One of Napoleon blue silk 
has an over-skirt and sleeveless basque of the 
white rough-surfaced raw silk called Mousaia, 
with sleeves and sash of dark blue. A polonaise 
costume in two delicate mordoré shades has a 
sash and bow of brown faced with rose-color. 


PALMETTO HATS. 


The palmetto hats made in Florida have been 
taken to Paris, beautified by French taste, and 
returned here to appear as midsummer. hats for 
town or country. ‘They imitate the old-fash- 
ioned calash in shape, also the Dolly Varden of 
last year, and the new tip-tilted Lynette. These 
light Southern hats are appropriately trimmed 
with browned grasses, and the sugar-cane feather 








clustered in amid knots and loops of soft mousse- 
line ribbon. $5 buys a trimmed hat. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
Conneviy; and Messrs. A. 'T. Srewart & Co. ; 
Arnotp, Constaste, & Co.; and Lorp & 
Tayior. 








PERSONAL. 


Any number of royalties will forgather at Vi- 
enna during the Exposé. All the potentates of 
Europe have been asked; all are coming; not 
together, but in squads—some in squadrons. 
The Majesty of England will show -with her 
daughter and son-in-law, the Prince Imperial of 
Germany. Old Kaiser himself is turning the 
thing over in what he calls his mind. 

—Poets and emperors are usually separate per- 
sons. China had a specimen of the two joined. 
There is soon to be sold in London an Oriental 
trophy, a poem, entitled Zen Complete Records ; 
or, a Song of Triumph, written by the Chinese 
Emperor KieniuneG, on the subjugation of 
Ghoorkhas. It is in the Chinese language, em- 
broidered in red silk characters on a dark blue 
silk ground of twenty-two leaves or sides. It 
was captured at the sack of the palace at Pekin. 

—After a life-long devotion to the late Em- 
peror of France, Dr. CoNNEAU, the most intimate 
of all his friends, who enabled him to escape 
from the fortress of Ham, and who in the final 
adversity still clung to him, is now quite poor. 
He neglected opportunities to enrich himself 
aura: the empire, and his wife has, therefore, 
been forced to give concerts under the patron- 
age of her wealthy friends at Nice, Pau, ete. 

—Mary Ann Keyes, of Boston, has received 
from the local Board of Engineers a gold watch 
and chain, as a testimonial for her bravery in 
SvIDE, the lives of four persons at a fire in that 
city. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Hawies Jounson, of New- 
bury, Vermont, celebrated the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of their marriage on the 14th of March last 
—their diamond wedding. Many presents were 
given to the dear old couple, and for the feast 
the table used was one used for dining in 1801 
by the members of the Vermont Legislature. 

—Miss ELLen M. Covtton, the daughter of 
a Southern gentleman, took the prize medal in 
each of her classes at a recent examination at 
the convent of the Sacred Heart, in Rome. This 
entitled her to the grand gold medal of the con- 
vent—an honor so difficult of attainment that it 
has been conferred only twice in the past 
ten years, and neyer before to an English-speak- 
ing pupil, 

iss Emma CAxt, the first female graduate 
of Michigan University, has had a resonant call 
of $3000 a_year and her expenses, to export her- 
self to Japan, and there ‘“ teach the young idea 
how to,’’ ete., ete. 

—A defunct Englishman, eccentric while liy- 
ing, has bequeathed his library, consisting of a 
rare number of valuable books and papers, to 
the Bodleian Library, fastened up in a box, con- 
ditioned that it be not opened until January 1, 
1920. The bequest has been accepted, and the 
musty old things will be added to the other 
musty old things belonging to the very deceased 
Mr. Bopiet. 

—The Princess KoisTorr-Massatska, better 
known as ‘“ Dora d’Istria,”” now reelaine in Flor- 
ence, continues to display an intellectual activity 
like that of Madame De Sax, with whom she 
has many points of resemblance, especially in 
her philosophical power, and in her maryelous 
linguistic attainments. She writes fluently in 
modern Greek, Wallachian, Italian, French, and 
other languages, and she is conyersant with 
Russian, German, and English, and a great ad- 
mirer of the nobler aims of American civiliza- 
tion. She is completing her work on her ances- 
tors, the sovereign princes of Roumania, or 
history of the Ghika princes, under the title of 
The Albanians in Roumania, besides publishing 
an interesting description of Liguria, and of! 
Persian eoleatpocteys and of popular ballads of 
Asiatic nations, 

—Miss Mary CARPENTER, known in England 
as a philosopher, proposes to visit the United 
States this spring. 

—Wi1114M Morris, the poet, author of The 
Earthly Paradise, is also @ prosperous business 
man, and one of the most extensive dealers in 
stained glass in London. A specimen of his work 
has been on view for a few days past at 288 and 
290 Fourth Avenue, viz., a painted window, in- 


tended as an altar-piece for the memorial chancel }] wil 


at Trinity Church, Sa..gerties, New York. The 
subject is ‘Christ on the Cross,” and contains 
a great deal of elaborate work. It is one of the 
costliest productions of the kind in this country, 
about three thousand dollars haying been paid 
for it to the poet-artist. The memorial in ques- 
tion is in honor of Judge VANDERPOEL, 

—The name of NaTHAN Prarr is to be in- 
scribed on the roll of public benefactors, he 
having bequeathed $10, to the public libra- 
ry of Arlington, Massachusetts; $10,000 to the 
high school; to the poor widows’ fund in 
the same town; and $15,000 to several charitable 
institutions elsewhere, 

—It has been thought worthy of a paragraph 
in London popes that the numerous members 
of the Clan Campbell would be glad to learn that 
M‘Catium More’s son, Lord ArcHrBALD, has 
become a member of the famous banking house 
of Courts & Co. 

—The Rey. Gzorce Bowers, late Dean of 
Manchester, has bequeathed to his nephew, Mr. 
Apprne@Ton, the gold ring known as originally 
belonging to JOHN Bunyan. 

—Count Ravine has recently died at the age 
of one hundred years. He was formerly in the 
Rohan-Montbazon regiment, and was wounded 
at Quiberon in 1795. 

—Miss Ke.toce did a pleasant thing a few 
days since at the Continental Hotel, Philadel- 
phia. Having aspare hour, she invited the serv- 
ants who could be spared from their duties to 
assemble in the ladies’ dining-room about nine 
o’clock. She had her music and some musical 
instruments with her, and played and sang for 
them a choice selection of her best pieces, in- 
terspersing with them a number of Irish ballads 
and negro minstrel melodies, It was a very 
graceful act in the great cantatrice, and is as 
creditable to her generosity as it was enjoyable 
to those who do not often have the good fortune 
to hear such music sung and played as she can 
do it. 

—The man largest in cattle in this hemisphere 
was W. D. WILSON, of Madison, out West, who 
died a few days since at the age of sixty-nine, 
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At the time of his father’s death, eighteen years 
ago, the united survey lines of the paternal es- 
tate amounted to seyenty-four miles. A large- 
acred man was he in very deed—in very many 
deeds. 

—It is a good thing to be the maker of thread. 
GerorGE A. CLARK, of Paisley, who died in this 
country recently, buqueathed to his native town 
$100,000 to build a town-hall, and a similar round 
sum to Glasgow University. 

—As a noteworthy incident in the religious 
history of the day, it may be mentioned that a 
Jewish lady was buried in Evansville, Indiana, 
recently, a Lutheran minister perferming the 
ceremony in the Jewish cemetery. 

—As regards jewels—not of the type, fine as 
they may be, that are set in high places in Con- 
necticut—it may be mentioned that the Shah 
of Persia is the owner of the finest collection of 
diamonds in existence, valued in the aggregate 
at $10,000,000. The largest of these is the 
Derya-i-noor, weighing one hundred and seven- 
ty-eight carats, which is fifty-five carats more 
es the Koh-i-noor weighs since its last cut- 
ing. 

—M. Bourret, the new President of the French 
Assembly, is an eminent politician, a man of 
wealth and great personal influence. He is 
fifty-five years old, and has been in public life 
thirty years. Under the Presidency of Lovurs 
NAPOLEON he was Minister of Commerce, but 
retired when the “nephew of his uncle’’ over- 
threw the government in 1851. In 1864 and 
1869 he was elected a member of the Corps Lé- 
gislatif, despite the utmost exertions of Napo- 
LEON to return a candidate favorable to the ex- 
aouee government, 

—Forsrer, the biographer of Dickens, thus 
sketches a visit to Vicror Huo with Dickens 
in the winter of 1846: 














“Closed that day at the house of Vioror Huco, by 
whom Dioxens was received with infinite courtesy and 
grace, The great writer then occupied a floor in a 
noble corner house in the Place Royale, the old quarter 
of Nrxon pe 1’Enotos and the people of the regency, 
of whom the gorgeous tapestries, the painted ceilings, 
the wonderful carvings, and old golden furniture, in- 
cluding a canopy of state out of some palace of the 
Middle Ages, quaintly and grandly reminded us. Hueco: 
was himself, however, the best thing we saw. Rather 
under the middle size, of compact, close-buttoned-up 
figure, with ample dark hair falling loosely over his 
close-shaven face, I never saw upon any features so 
keenly intellectual such a soft and sweet gentility, 
and certainly never heard the French language spoken 
with the picturesque distinctness given to it by Vicron 
Huo.” 

—M. Arminius Vimpfry, the author of one 
of the most interesting books of Eastern travel 
eyer published, has been elected one of the hon- 
orary Conscepunding: Fellows of the London 
Royal Geographical Society. 

—Miss AMANDA VANCILL is the name of a 
school-teacher in Indiana who has made $7000 
by investing her salary in U. 8. bonds, upon 
which a weak person of that State says there is 
a manifest disposition among the impecunious 
youth of Indiana, where they exist in vast mul- 
titude, to invest Miss A. VANcILL with the U. 
8. bonds of matrimony. 

—Professor Weir, of Yale, has secured for 
that college a large and handsome cast of the 
Ghiberti gates of Florence, of which only four 
casts are in existence. The dimensions are 
twenty by thirteen feet. It was brought over in 
sixty sections from the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, where it was made, and its weight is so 
great that an extra foundation of brick has been 
provided for it. 

—The late CHarLEs Knicut spent on authors, 
art, wood-cuts, engravers, paper, and print some- 
thing like $2,500,000. He started the Penny 
Magazine, published several editions of the Pen- 
ny Cyclopedia, besides many valuable works of 
history and literature: yet he died poor. 

—HEnNRyY CORNELIUS AGRIPPA was a respect- 
able sort of man in his day, and his curious old 
Latin work On the Superiority of Woman over 
Man has just been translated Hato English by a 
distinguished New York lady. 

—Lady ELLENBOROUGH is believed to be alive, 
notwithstanding reports of her death. Her rel- 
atives have announced through the London 
Times that they ‘“‘have the best reason to be- 
lieve that the report of her death is as unfounaed 
as the account of her career is false.”” : 

—Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE coincides with the 
natives of New Zealand that that country is 
“the eream of the earth—a happy land to which 
ali good things have been given.” He thinks it 

ultimately become another Britain in the 
Soutnern Sea, eee: 

—LEoPOLD Ransgg, the veteran historian, is 
about to publish a selection from the corre- 
spondence between Bunsen and the late King 
of Prussia, FREDERICK WILLIAM IV., from their 
earliest acquaintance in Rome to near the end 
of the life of the king. 

—On the anniversary of Professor DOLLIN- 
GER’s seventy-fourth ean an autograph let- 
ter of congratulation from King Louis was—as 
usual since some years—presented to the vet- 
eran canonist. The doctor will during the pres- 
ent year celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of his 
appointment to his professorship. 

—Captain Car.sen, the Norwegian navigator, 
who has recently reported his rediscovery o' 
Spitzbergen, makes a curious revelation. Near- 
ly three centuries ago, in 1596, Wm11Am Bo- 
RENTZ, a Dutch navigator, sailed on his second 
voyage to discover the passage to Asia through 
the Arctic Ocean, reached the archipelago, and 
landed on the coast of Spitzbergen. He pitched 
his tents, built huts, and passed the winter 
there. When he abandoned the coast he left 
the huts and their contents as they were. From 
that time to the time that Captain Carisew 
landed on the coast, in the year 1870, no man 
had ever touched the same spot. Captain Cart- 
sEN found the huts of the old Dutch navigator 
justas he had left them—the relics of the tire that 
had been extinguished 300 years before still ly- 
ing on the hearth, the books on the shelves (in- 
cluding a work on navigation and a history of 
China which had been tranglated into Dutch), 
the jugs and dishes in which the food had been 

repared and served, engravings, mathematical 

instruments, a pair of shoes, ete, Captain Cart- 
sen took all these things, and brought them 
back with him to Europe. 

—In March next, according to the present un- 
derstanding, the marriage of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh is to take place with the daughter of the 
Emperor of Russia, prior to which Queen Vic- 
TORIA will visit St. Petersburg. It is among 
the unsolyed conundrums whether the wedding 
shall take place in Russia or England, 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuer Guirure Eperne ror Lrxcerie, Ere. 


Crochet Guipure Edgings, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuese edgings are suitable for trimming covers, négligé 
, linen, ete., according to the size of the thread or 
When 
worked with black silk they may be used for 





article: 
cotton with which they are worked. 


trimming dresses, wrappings, etc. 


For the edging Fig. 1 first work the rosettes 
in rounds going 
Begin from the 
middle with a foundation of 10 ch. (chain 
stitch), and passing over the last of these work 





of each scallop separatel: 
back and forth, as follows: 








the Ist round,— 
2 sl. (slip stiteh) 
on the next, 2 sc. 
(single orochet) on 
the following foun- 
dation st. (stitch), 4 
2 sde, (short dou- 
ble croshet) on the 
next, 1 sde. and 
1 de, (double cro- 
chet) on the fol- 
lowing foundation 
st., 2 de. on each 
of the following 
2 foundation st., 
1 de, and 1 ste. 
(short treble cro- 
chet) on the next, 
2 ste. on each of 
the remaining 2 
foundation st. 2d 
round.—T. (turn 
the work), 4 ch., 
8 sc. on the next 
3 st.; in working 
the sc. of this 


yound always in- Linen And NEEDLE-worK 
sert the needle in CHEMISETTE AND CoLLaR, 
the front lower For description see Supplement, 


vein of the stitch- 

es of the preceding round; 1 p. 
(picot—that is, 4 ch. and 1 sl. on 
the front vertical vein of the last 
sc.); three times alternately 3.sc. 
on the next 3 st., lp. ; 6 sc. on 
the next 6 st. 8d round.—T., 
5 ch., 1 de. on the sixth follow- 
ing st. of the first round (always 
inserting the needle in the upper 
free vein of the st.); three times 
alternately 3 ch., 1 de. on the 
second following st. of the first 
round, 4th round,—Like the 


Fig. 2,—Warter-proor CLoak.—Front.—[See Fig. 1, Page 277.] the last p. downward, Fig. 1.—WatTER-PROOF Croax/—Back.~[See Fig. 2,,Page 277.] 


second round. At the end of this round fasten to 
the last (the 10th) foundation st. which was passed 
over in the beginning of the first round with 1 sl. 
Repeat these four rounds four times more; in re- 
peating every first round the st. should, of course, 
be crocheted on the veins of the round before the 
last. ‘To close the rosette join the foundation st. 
with the corresponding st. of the round before the 
last by means of sl. Now surround the rosette with 
the following two rounds: 1st round.—1 sc. on the 
p. at the point of one rib of the rosette, + 2 ch., 
1 p. downward (to do this crochet 4 ch., drop the 
last ch. from the needle, insert the needle in the first 
of the 4 ch., and draw through the dropped st.), 1 
ch., 1 p. upward (that is, 4 ch. and 1 sl. on the first 
of these), 1 ch., 1 p. downward, 3 ch., 1 sc, on the 
p. at the point of the next rib; repeat from >, al- 


Fig. 1.—Printep Percare Promenape Fan.—Oren.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 


So 


Fig. 2.—Printep Percatr PROMENADE PanasoL with CHAIN TO BE WORN 
Fan.—Crosep.—{See Fig. 1.] AT THE BExt. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement, 


ways going forward} finally, 1 sl. on the sc. of this round, and 
8 sl. on the next 3 st. 2d round.—2 sc. separated by 9 ch. at 
both sides of the middle p. of this ch. scallop, * 3 ch., 1 p. up- 
ward, 3 ch., 2 sc. separated by 9 ch. at both sides of the middle 
p. of the next ch. scallop; repeat from *, always going forward, 
at the same time fastening the rosettes together, as shown by the 
illustration, by means of 2 ch. scallops; finally, 1 sl. on the first 
sc, of this round, and fasten the thread. The outer edge of the 
edging consists of one 
round of points, for 
which work, observing 
the illustration, * 1 
se, on the next corre- 
sponding p. of the sec- 
ond round, one point 
consisting of 4 ch., 1 
sde. on the second and 
2 de. on the first of the 
4 ch., one point like the 
preceding, 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next 9 
ch., two points; repeat 
from +; in the hollow 
between two scallops 
crochet as shown by the 
illustration. For the 
upper edge of the edg- 
ing crochet four rounds 
as follows: Ist round. 
—8 ch., 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next 9 
ch. of a rosette (see il- 
lustration), 3 ch., fast- 
en to the first of the 
preceding 3 ch. (to do 
this drop the last st. 
from the needle, insert 
the needle in the corre- 
sponding st., and draw 
through the dropped 
st.), * then work 3 ch., 
1 p. downward, 1 ch., 
1 p. downward, 3 ch., 
1 sc. on the middle of 
the next 9 ch., 3 ch., 
1 p. downward, 1 ch., 
1 p. downward, 6 ch., 
1 sc. on the middle of 
the next 9 ch., 3 ch., 
fasten to the fourth of 
the 6 ch., 3 ch., 1 p. —— 
downward, 2 ch., 1 p. “ANTI 
downward, 5 ch., 1 ee Na 
on the ch. before the ss at 

n) 


next free p. of the ro- 
sette, 1 ch., fasten to 
the fourth of the 5 ch., 
8 ch., fasten to the 
fourth of these. 
fasten to the ch. before 








ig. 2.—Crocuer Guirure Epeinc ror LINGERIE, ETC. 


6 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. of the loop consisting of 
5 ch., 2 ch., fasten to the fourth of the 6 ch., 3 ch., 
1 p. downward, 9 ch., 1 sc. on the same st. of the loop 
on which the preceding sc. was worked, 2 ch., fasten 
to the seventh of the 9 ch., 3 ch., 1 se. on 
the ch. after the first free p. of the next ro- 
sette; then 5 ch., 1 p. downward, 1 ch., fasten 
to the third of the 9 ch., 1 ch., 1 p, down- 
ward, 6 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 
9 ch. of the rosette, 2 ch., fasten to the fourth 
of the 6 ch., and repeat from Work the 
2d round, observing the illustration, all in 
sc., the 8d round 
in de. and ch., 
and the 4th round 
all in se. also. 
For the edging 
Fig. 2, which may 
also be used for 
insertion, omit- 
ting the points on 
the outer edge, 
work the middle 
rosette - shaped 
parts separately, 
each in 4 rounds, 
as follows: B 
gin from the mid- 
dle with a foun- 
dation of 12 ch., 
close it in a ring 
with 1 sl., and 
crochet the Ist 
round.—3 ch., 
which count as 
first de. (work the 
first de. in the fol- 


lowing 2 rounds 
Gros Gray, Insertion, AND jh 9 cimilar man- 


Lace Fronu-Corrar. ner), six times 
For description see Supplement. alternately 5 ch., 
1de. on the ring ; 

then 5 ch, and 1 sl. on the 
last of the 3 ch. which 
countas first de, 2d round. 
—10 de. on each ch. scal- 
lop of the preceding round ; 
at the end of the round 
work 1 sl. on the last of 
the 3 ch. which count as 
first de. 8d round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 dc. on 
the next st., 2 ch., with 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 87-41, 3 ch., 1 p. downward, For pattern and description sée Supplement, No. VIIL, Fige.42 50, 
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the latter always pass over 2, and at the end of the round only 1st. Finally, 
1 sl. on the first de. consisting of 3 ch.. 4th round.—8 ch., t., 1 se. on the sec- 
ond following ch. scallop, * 3 ch., t., 14 de. on the scallop of 8 ch, just formed, 
4 ch., t., going back on the 14 de., work 1 de. on each third follow 
each of the first 4 de. work 2 ch. ; then work 1 ch., 1 p. 

on the first ch.), 2 ch., 1 p., 1 ch. ; 1 se. on the second follow 
the preceding round, 1 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 1 p., 1 ch. ; 2 sc. separated ch, on 
every second following ch. scallop of the preceding round, and rep m. > 
always going forward. Having worked the requisite number of rosettes in this 
manner, crochet for the upper edge of the edging a ch. foundation of the requi- 
site length; on this foundation work one round of sc., and then one round, by 
means of which the rosettes are fastened on at the same time, as follows: 1 sc. 
on the next sc. of the edge, 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sc. between the 2 dc. before 


ng de., after 


ig. 2.—WATER-PROOF CLOAK.—FRONT. 
[See Fig. 1, Page 276.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL, Figs. 42-50, 


Fig. 1.—Frannet Wrapper. 
For description see Supplement, 


Brown PonceE OVER-SKIRT AND PALETOT IN 


Two Saves. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 8-20. 


ig. 2.—Vicoone Wrapper: 
For description see Supplement. 


Fycs, 1-3,—-LADIES’ WRAPPERS. 


last of the first scallop of a rosette consisting of close and open-work de., 

5 ch., 1 sc. on the eighth sc. of the edge, thus passing over 7 sc. ; 2 ch., 
-) 1 se. between the two picots of the next ch. scallop of the rosette; 

. on the eighth sc. of the edge; 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the fol- 
scallop of the rosette; 5 ch., 1 sc. on the eighth sc. of the edge; 

2ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sc. between the first 2 de. of the next de. scallop of the 
rosette; 5 ch., 1 se, on the eighth sc. of the edge; 2ch., 1 p., 2ch., 1 sc. be- 
tween the 2 de. before the last in the same de. scallop; 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 
eighth sc. of the edge; 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sc. between the 2 de. before the 
last of the first de. scallop of a following rosette; repeat from >. ery two 
rosettes side by side are also joined, crosswise, by means of ch. and p. scallops. 
To do this crochet 1 sc. on the scallop between two rosettes, consisting only 
of 5 ch., in the preceding round, 5 ch., 1 sc. between the middle 2 de. of the 


ig. 1.—WarTer-PROOF CLoaK.—BAack. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 276.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs, 87-41. 
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Fig. 3.—Irtsh Porpnrsy Wrarrnr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I. Figs. 1-7. 
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de. scallop of the second rosette; 2 ch., 1 p., 2 
ch., 1 se. between the last 2 de. of the next de. 
scallop of the first rosette; 5 ch., 1 sc. between 
the first 2 de, of the next de. scallop of the second 
rosette; 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 se. on the next ch. 
scallop of the first rosette; 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 
next ch. scallop of the second rosette; 2 ch., 1 
p-, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the following ch. scallop of 
the first rosette; 5 ch., 1 sc. on the following ch, 
scallop of the second rosette; 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 
1 sc. between the first 2 de. of the next de. scal- 
lop of the first rosette; 5 ch., 1 sc. between the 
2 de. before the last of the next de. scallop of 
the second rosette. Fasten the thread. Next 
work three rounds for the under edge of the edg- 
ing. 1st round.—l sc. between the 2 de. before 
the last on the next free de. scallop of the first 
rosette, * 2 ch., 1 p. downward, 7 ch., 1 sc. be- 
tween the first 2 de. of the same de. scallop; 2 
ch., 1 p. downward, 7 ch,, 1 sc. on the next ch. 
scallop of the rosette, 2 ch., 1 p. upward, 7 ch., 
1 sc. on the following ch. scallop; 2 ch., 1 p. 
upward, 7 ch., 1 sc. between the 2 de. before the 
last in the next de. scallop of the rosette; 2 ch., 
1 p. downward, 7 ch., 1 sc, between the first 2 
de. of the same de. scallop; 2 ch., 1 p. down- 
ward, 7 ch., 1 sc. between the 2 de. before the 
last in the next de. scallop of the following 
rosette; repeat from *, 2d round.—Work 1 se. 
on each ch, scallop of the preceding round, as 
shown by the illustration, and after each sc. 
work 7 ch. 3d round.—>* 12 sc. on the next 
12 st., 5 ch., t., 1 se. on the eighth of the 12 
sc., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the third of the 12 se., t., 5 
sc., 1 p., 3 sc. on the next ch, scallop, 2 ch., 2 
p. separated by 1 ch., 2 ch.; then 3 sc., 1 p., 
5 se. on the following ch. scallop, and repeat 
from *. 








APRIL. 


Ev'ry where, ev'ry where, spring-time is breathing 
Fragrance and beauty to gladden the earth ; 
Garlands of daisies the young hands are wreathing, 
"Mid glintings of sunshine and pealings of mirth, 
Wild flowers choice and fair, 
Blossoms from every where, 
Blooming on hill-top, adorning each bough; 
Primrose and snowdrop white, 
Bluebells and roses bright, 
Weave them—'tis only life’s dreaming time now. 


‘Waking time comes too soon, bringing us sorrow, 
Sadd’ning the tints of your rose-colored sky, 
Paling the brightness of earth’s golden morrow 
With the gloomy forebodings o’erclouding “ good- 
by.” 
Weave, then, your garlands fair; 
Spring-time is every where, 
Smiling on mountain and valley and dell ; 
Summer will soon be here ; 
Autumn winds too are drear: 
Weave, then, your garlands ere spring says farewell ! 





WIDOW M‘BRIDE. 


'ARMER PRINDLE was a widower. He 

lived all alone in the old farm-house that 
had been his father’s and his grandfather's be- 
fore him, and how he lived there nobody knew. 
Farmer Prindle was not hospitable: since his 
wife had died—five years come next November 
—not a human soul or body had been allowed to 
enter the house of mourning. But if he was not 
hospitable, he was very sociable ; not because he 
cared much for the society of his fellow-creat- 
ures, but because he wanted to grumble; and, 
as every one knows, good grumbling requires 
company. 

Every pleasant evening Farmer Prindle visited 
some of his neighbors, and favored them with his 
views of life. ‘These views were gloomy in na- 
ture and stern in expression. He could take up 
any bright subject and blacken it with one look. 
Sunshine was a delusion and a snare; flowers 
were an emblem of man’s frailty; and a bab: 
‘was a poor unfortunate little sinner, who didn’t 

~ know what was before:him. 

‘True as were these remarks, they were not en- 
couraging, and his neighbors gota little tired of 
his philosophy. 

‘SYou had better get married again; it will 
cheer you up a little,” suggested a kind, moth- 
erly woman. 

Farmer Prindle shook his head disconsolately. 
** No, I'll never do that. I have had one good 
wife, and that’s enough for me. Marriage ain’t 
such a cheerful state, either, when you look at 
it seriously. And if it wasn’t cheerful with the 
best of women, as my Lizzie was, what would it 
be with one as wasn’t so good? Answer me 
that, Mrs. Crane.” 

It was a difficult question to answer logically. 
But Mrs. Crane was ignorant of logic. ** It is 
kind of lonesome for a man to be all alone in a 
rambling old house,” she said, pityingly. ** And 
the Bible says so too, you know,” she added, try- 
ing to fortify her position. 

Farmer Prindle smiled grimly. ‘‘ Maybe so. 
But it is better to be lonesome than pestered, 
and there ain’t a woman round here as is worthy 
to tie on my Lizzie’s shoes, anyhow.” 

“*T don’t know,” said Mrs. Crane. ‘‘ There’s 
Widow M‘Bride; she is a nice, smart little 
body, and—” 

‘“Widow M‘Bride! she! I wouldn’t have 
her for her weight in gold!” thundered Farmer 
Prindle. 

‘*T ain’t so sure as she would have you, either ; 
there’s plenty after her quite as good as you be.” 

“Widow M‘Bride!” repeated the farmer. 
“*To think of her comparing herself to my Liz- 
zie! That beats all I ever heard in my life.” 

The truth was that it didn’t ‘*beat” any 
thing, for Widow M‘Bride had never dreamed 
of comparing herself to his Lizzie. Had she 
done so, the comparison would have been en- 
tirely to her own advantage. Mrs. Prindle was 
tall, thin, sad, and meek almost to insanity. 
Mrs. M‘Bride was short, plump, and jolly al- 
most to levity, and had, besides, a very pretty 
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will of her own, She had been a widow ten 
years, and during this period she had allowed 
several devoted suitors to console her and to lead 
her almost to the brink of matrimony, But 
having reached that point, she had always re- 
treated, remembering, just in time, that ‘‘her 
heart was buried in the grave of John M‘Bride.” 

‘The literal truth of this assertion need not be 
discussed here; a strict adherence to facts will 
be sufficient. And the facts were, that Mrs. 
M‘Bride liked to be consoled ; that she was rich, 
and liked to spend her money herself; that 
mourning was extremely becoming to her; and 
finally, that she considered herself young enough 
to wait and choose, being, as she affirmed, ‘‘ be- 
tween thirty and forty.” 

By marrying again she would have deprived 
herself of consolation, and would have been 
obliged to give up that bewitching widow’s cap. 
“‘And I will never do that, never!” ‘Thus 
yowed Widow M‘Bride in her sorrow. 

But Farmer Prindle was ignorant of that vow, 
and in his ignorance he grew wrathy as he 
thought of the pretty widow, and as he passed 
her house that night he silently called her by a 
peculiar name that would rhyme very well with 
“evil” in poetry, but can not be mentioned in 
prose. Having thus relieved his mind, and 
made room for pleasanter thoughts, he paid a 
tribute to his wife’s virtues, and remembered all 
she had done, without the least reference to 


|. what she had left undone. 


Yet, alas! it must be confessed that during 
Mrs. Prindle’s lifetime what she had left undone 
had been uppermost in her lord’s mind, and not 
in his mind only, but also in his heart and in 
his speech. Hard work, sour looks, unkind 
words, had been her earthly portion, and she 
had carried into practice her husband’s theory 
that ‘‘ this world is a vale of tears.” 

Mr. Prindle was not a bad man, and his wife 
was ‘‘ the best of women,” as he was in the habit 
of saying. Why, then, had they not been happy 
together? Because Mr, Prindle had made a 
great mistake: not being himself the best of 
men, the best of women had been too much for 
him. Her meekness had made him hard, her 
obedience had made him impatient, and her 
tears had made him angry. 

** And if it was so with her, what would it 
be with another?” he asked himself, solemnly. 
**No, no! no Widow M‘Bride for me!” Per- 
haps he was right. But why he so fervently ob- 
jected to the widow remains an open question ; 
for he met her but seldom, and on these occa- 
sions she did not pay the least attention to him, 
nor had she at any time annoyed or molested 
him by her smiles. 

It so happened that, the very next day, Mrs. 
Crane, wishing to make griddle-cakes for supper, 
went to Mrs. M‘Bride’s to borrow some butter- 
milk, ‘‘if so be she had any to spare.” 

It so was that Mrs. M‘Bride could spare some, . 
and welcome. ‘Then Mrs. Crane sat down to 
have a talk, a thing which most women can al- 
ways ‘*spare”—and welcome too. 

Having mentioned this, that, and the other, 
they finally alighted upon Mr, Prindle’s devoted 
head. 

**How would you like him for a husband?” 
asked Mrs. Crane. 

“*Me? that old man!” laughed Widow 
M‘Bride. 

‘* He ain't so old, either; he ain’t turned fifty 
yet; and he has got a nice place, and no chil- 
dren, nor nothing to bother.” 

“That's true; but somehow I don't fancy 
him; he is a hard man. And then there’s so 
much work to be done on a farm.” 

‘*T guess there’s no more work any where than 
a woman has a mind to do. You would know 
how to manage him, and get along with him. 
All men are hard enough, for that matter; yet it 
is kind of nice to have one in the house.” 

‘But, my dear Mrs. Crane, I don’t want a 
man in my house. I hate men!” Z 

“Maggie M‘Bride! And you a-flirting like 
mad!” 

“J never flirt,” said the widow, with awful 
dignity. ‘*You know I don’t; and I in my 
weeds yet! And as for Mr. Prindle—I wouldn’t 
have him for his weight in gold.” 

‘*Them’s the very words he said about you 
no later than last night,” said Mrs. Crane, throw- 
ing prudence to the winds. ‘** Widow M‘Bride!’ 
said he, ‘I wouldn't have her for her weight in 
gold.’ hem’s his very words, as true as I 
live.” 

“Good land! Did I ever?” exclaimed the 
widow. ‘‘No, I never did hear the like of that. 
Not want me! Did you ever! Well, I don’t 
want him—wouldn’t touch him with a pair of 
tongs! So we are even, you see.” 

Mrs. Crane departed, not entirely in peace. 
“TY wish I hadn't said it,” she thought. But 
she had said it, and it mast remain said forever. 

So thought Widow M‘Bride, as she watched 
*Mrs. Crane’s retreating form. ‘*You horrid 
creature! You won't come here again in a hur- 
ry. And as for that old man—I declare!” 
‘Then suddenly a smile shone in her black eyes, 
and spread all over her face, till she laughed. 
aloud. ‘*Yes, I will do it—see if I don’t!” she 
said, shaking her plump little fist in the direc- 
tion of Farmer Prindle’s ‘‘ place.” 

The next day, about noon, Mrs. M‘Bride 
went to the bank with a fifty-dollar bill in her 

et. ‘* Will you have the kindness to change 
this bill for me?” she asked Mr. Plum, in the 
most business-like manner. 

‘With the greatest pleasure,” answered Mr. 
Plum. ‘‘ How will you have it?” 

“*In fives and tens, if you please.” And as 
she said so the widow looked up at him with a 
smile that was not at all business-like in itself, 
nor in its effect. Mr. Plum grew slightly rosy 
about the cheeks, and decidedly sweet about the 





eyes. 
*It is a very pleasant day,” he remarked. | 


‘Then looking at the clock, and seeing that it 
wanted five minutes to twelve, he suddenly re- 
membered that his landlady wished him to be 
punctual. ‘‘I believe I am going your way,” he 
added, taking up his hat hurriedly, ‘and, if you 
will allow me—” 

“*Certainly,” said Mrs. M‘Bride. She knew 
as well as he did that Elm Street and Pine 
Street were as far apart as two streets can well 
be; nevertheless Mr. Plum’s remark was per- 
fectly true—he was going her way. 

As good luck would have it, whom should 
they meet at the corner of Elm Street but that 
odious Mr. Prindle! At that moment Mrs. 
M‘Bride was so deeply interested in Mr. Plum’s 
conversation that she did not see Mr. Prindle. 
This made the farmer angry, for he had pre- 
pared his shortest nod and his sourest look for 
her special delectation, and he felt that he was 
defeated. Mrs. M‘Bride felt that she was vic- 
torous so far, for she had prepared the meeting. 

Arrived at her own gate, the widow said, grate- 
fully, ‘‘I will not ask you to come in now, but 
I am always at home in the evening, and glad 
to see my friends.” 

Mr. Plum looked delighted, said he would be 
very happy, and actually took off his hat when 
he bowed himself away—an act of politeness sel- 
dom performed in Appletown, the creed of the 
Appletownians in this matter being that ‘*a man 
is as good as a woman any day, and what was 
the use of bowing and scraping, any way? Why, 
it would wear out a hat inno time!” And when 
truth, reason, and economy combine to make 
things easy and comfortable, who would dare to 
complain ? 

Let no one take a wrong view of Widow 
M‘Bride. As she had told Mrs. Crane, she nev- 
er flirted—not consciously. Never in her life 
had she thrown a broadside glance at a man, or 
smiled at him too encouragingly. ‘‘ Courting 
is men’s work,” she used to say. And there 
was something about her that helped men to do 
that work willingly, if not successfully. 

With regard to young men, the fair widow 
considered herself in the light of a benevolent 
institution. In the evening her house was open 
to as many of them as chose to come to it, and 
she welcomed them cheerfully. It was one of 
her hospitable ways that, precisely at nine o'clock, 
tea was brought in, accompanied by golden wa- 
fers, brown crullers, and red -cheeked apples, 
which were partaken of in the most uncere- 
monious manner. While they tasted the cup 
that cheers, stories, riddles, and witty anecdotes 
abounded; and how well the widow listened ! 
how prettily she laughed ! 

Some of Mrs. M‘Bride’s female friends had 
remonstrated—as females friends will—but she 
had smiled at their wisdom. ‘Dear boys! 
they know I don’t intend to marry them, and 
they feel perfectly safe. It only keeps. them out 
of mischief.” And that was why she called her- 
self ‘the providence of young men.” 

Hitherto she had neglected Mr. Plum. He 
had lately come from a large town to fill the po- 
sition of cashier in the Appletown bank, and it 
was said that ‘‘he didn’t think much of country 
folks.” To bashful young men Mrs. M‘Bride 
was as tender as a mother; but pride was not to 
her taste, and she had been rather cool to Mr. 
Plum. However, at the beginning of her cam- 
paign he seemed to be exactly the man she need- 
ed to carry war into the enemy’s camp. 

Mr, Plum was in every thing the opposite of 
Farmer Prindle. He was a “city man,” with 
city manners and language; he was handsome, 
too, with black eyes, black hair, and the blackest 
mustache in Appletown. It was not the style 
of beauty that Mrs. M‘Bride admired ; but then, 
as she said to herself, ‘‘ that horrid old thing will 
think he is an Apollo.” 

Mrs. M‘Bride was right there. The ‘‘horrid 
old thing,” Peter Prindle by name, did think 
that Mr. Plum was ‘‘a handsome puppy—all 
hair and no brains.” Mr. Prindle was rather 
bald, and prided himself on his brains; and im- 
mediately after that meeting on Elm Street he 
began to—despise Mr. Plum. 

In a large town far away there lived a sweet 
little girl who honestly believed that Mr. Plum 
was ‘‘too good for this world,” certainly too 
good for her; yet he had vowed that he loved 
her. But they were poor, and they must wait. 
While he waited Mr. Plum led a very endurable 
life, and once a week he wrote to his love, tell- 
ing her how lonely he was without her. Mrs. 
M‘Bride knew nothing of the little girl, but had 
she known, it would have made no difference in 
her plans, for she considered Mr. Plum much 
too young to fall in love with her. 

This little war of the ‘‘ weight in gold” began 
in May, and during the following summer Mr. 
Plum’s devotion to Widow M‘Bride was the 
general topic of conversation. ‘‘ Did you ever!” 
said the women, forgetting what they had seen 
before. ‘‘She’s hooked him!” said the men, 
with a knowing wink. 

As for Mr. Prindle, he spent nearly all his 
evenings at Mrs. Crane’s, smoking his pipe by 
the side of Mr. Crane, and freely expressing his 
disapprobation of Mrs. M‘Bride’s behavior. ‘‘It 
is a shame! and she that’s old enough to be his 
mother! It is her money he is after.” 

He had said this so often that Mrs. Crane got 
tired of it at last; and as she had made up her 
little quarrel with the widow, she determined to 
stand up for her friend. 

“* And why should it be for her money ?” she 
asked. ‘‘She is good enough for any man; and 
as long as you don’t want her yourself, why don’t 
you let her alone?” 

“Of course I don’t want her,” growled the 
farmer. 

“Oh, you needn't be afraid; she wouldn't 
have you if you wanted her. When I told her 
what you said about it—” 

Then Farmer Prindle got up, and, standing i 
the middle of the room, he forgo! suet) 
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teachings, and—uttered profane language! after 
which he went away without saying good-night, 
and did not return for several weeks. 

“And he was as mad as mad can be!” said 
Mrs. Crane to the widow, when she related that 
little incident to her. 

‘*Men are’ so foolish,” said Mrs. M‘Bride, 
complacently. 

Accidents will happen, and an accident hap- 
pened to Mr. Prindle: he was invited to a tea- 
party. 

“T won't go,” he said to himself. ‘‘ Yes, I 
will, too. Why shouldn’t I? I ain’t afraid of 
her, if she does know. I meant what I said, 
every word of it!” 

So Mr. Prindle adorned himself and went. 
He looked very well in his black coat and clean 
shirt, but he did not know it. In the matter of 
good looks men are either too vain or too modest, 
and Mr, Prindle was a too modest man. 

Widow M‘Bride was there in her prettiest 
“‘weeds,” looking like a full-blown rose in a bed 
of autumn flowers, for this was a middle-aged 
tea-party, and she was the youngest woman in 
the room. She had made herself agreeable to 
the ladies, as she always did; but when the gen- 
tlemen came in she felt relieved, and soon pro- 
posed a walk in the garden. 

The proposition was accepted, and, by some 
fateful chance, Mr. Prindle found himself walk- 
ing by the widow’s side. At first he felt rather 
sheepish. Although he had meant what he had 
said, ‘‘every word of it,” he could not help wish- 
ing he had not said it. Was she angry? he won- 
dered. 

Angry? No summer sky could be more softly 
serene than the widow’s fair brow, crowned by 
the little white cloud she called her ‘‘ widow's 
cap.” ‘I suppose you have a great many flow- 
ers in your garden,” she said, mildly. 

“*No; I don’t care much for flowers,” 
Mr. Prindle. 

“Don’t you? I love them; I couldn’t live in 
the country if it was not for flowers and trees 
and birds.” 

“‘Farm-work wouldn't suit your taste, I guess.” 

“Not at all; I should hate it so! It would 
make my hands so hard and brown.” And she 
gazed at two white hands, on which dimples‘had 
taken the place of ‘* knuckles.” 

Mr. Prindle looked at the hands too. ‘“‘It 
would be a pity to spoil them by useful work, 
wouldn’t it?” he said, not amiably. 

“T think it would. A lady must have white 
hands, you know.” 

“*And yet,” said Mr. Prindle, speaking al- 
most angrily, ‘‘I knew a woman, the best of 
women, who was as good as any lady in the 
land, if she did milk the cows and make her own 
butter and cheese. She didn’t think of her 
hands!” 

‘¢ She must have been a saint,” said the wid- 
ow, softly. ‘I hope she got her reward in this 
world, I am not like her.” 

“No, I shouldn’t think you was! Farm life 
wouldn’t suit you, would it?” said Mr, Prindle, 
revengefully. 

‘*No indeed! If I had my choice I would 
live in New York, or Paris, or London,” said 
Mrs. M‘Bride, trying to remember which was 
the largest city in the world. 

“Well, I think you have had your choice, as 
far as a city man goes. Allow me to congratu- 
late you, Mrs, M‘Bride.” 

‘Congratulate me! 
dle?” 

“People say Mr. Plum is to be the happy 
man.” 

“The happy man? Qh, I see what you mean! 
I hope he will be happy, but not as people say.” 

“And why not? If I may ask.” 

“Oh yes, you may ask; it is no secret. Be- 
cause, Mr. Prindle, I never intend to marry 
again. Never! Not if the Emperor of China 
himself should ask me!” 

We all nurse an ideal of some sort. It ap- 
pears that Mrs. M’Bride’s ideal was the Emper- 
or of China; and considering how impossible it 
was for that gentleman ever to fall in love with 
her, she might have been pardoned for confess- 
ing her weakness. 

But Mr. Prindle was not in a forgiving mood. 
“You would make a fine empress, wouldn’t 
you?” he said, scornfully. 

Fortunately tea was ready. The guests were 
called in, and Mr. Prindle was directed to sit 
next to Mrs. M‘Bride. He tried to think that 
he disliked that arrangement, and yet he felt that 
he liked it better than any other. 

Mrs. M’Bride was as gracious as an empress, 
and strictly agricultural in her conversation. 
She was very fond of apples—of brown russets 
especially—and her apple-trees were not doing 
well; she was thinking of having some of them 
grafted. Did Mr. Prindle know how it was to 
be done? 

Mr. Prindle kindly told her all he knew about 
grafting, and still more kindly offered to come 
and look at the trees. , 

When it was time to go home, Mr. Prindle, to 
his profound astonishment, heard himself offering 
to escort Mrs. M‘Bride. The lady was so used 
to being escorted that she was not astonished in 
the Jeast, but having to ‘‘hold up her -dress,” 
she declined Mr. Prindle’s arm, and trotted in- 
dependently by his side, chatting merrily as she 
went. 

‘* What a cheerful little thing she is!” thought 
Mr. Prindle, “‘and so pretty too! She ain’t so 
old, either—not near so old as my—” ‘Then he 
stopped, and called himself ‘‘ a fool,” and Mrs. 
Crane an old—something else. 

The next day he came to look at Mrs. 
M‘Bride’s apple-trees, and was politely received, 
but not asked into the house, the widow having 
met him at the gate. But these trees must have 
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vitation to ‘‘come in any time.” And remem- 
bering that Mrs. M‘Bride was one of his neigh- 
bors, Mr. Prindle called upon her once in a while. 
Gradually she seemed to be the only neighbor 
he had, for he came almost every evening, and 
never grumbled while he was there: so it must 
have improved his temper. 

One thing amused and puzzled the widow—so 
she said—and that was that brown russets rained 
anonymously into her house. ‘* And they are 
so nice! I wonder who sends them?” Who- 
ever sent them would have been rewarded by 
seeing the widow’s white teeth bite into them. 
«Don’t eat too many of them, boys,” she would 
say; ‘ the red apples are just as good. These 
are mine, you know.” 

The merry month of May had returned. Look- 
ing out of her window one afternoon, Mrs. 
M‘Bride beheld Farmer Prindle coming toward 
her house, dressed in his very best black suit. 
And as she looked she blushed, and her eyes 
sparkled. 

The blush and the sparkle had both disappear- 
ed, however, when she greeted Mr. Prindle and 
invited him to sit down. 

‘*No, thank you, standing will doas well. I 
will come to the point at once: Mrs. M‘Bride, 
will you have me ?” 

“Dear me! No, indeed; I won't have any 
body.” 

“*Ton’t say no without thinking. Iam dread- 
fully in earnest about it—as you would know if 
you knew all.” 

“‘Then, Mr. Prindle, I am very sorry, but—I 
won't have you.” 

““Why not? Because of what I said?” 

“Oh no, I didn’t mind that in the least. 
there are reasons—” 

‘¢What reasons? Tell me.” 

“Tn the first place, you don’t love me.” 

“Don’t 1?” 

“You didn’t say so.” 

‘*No, nor I won't say it, because you know it.” 

«That is not the way, Mr. Prindle.” 

“Tt is my way, and I can’t change it. 
you think about it?” 

“*No; it would be no use. 
my weeds.” 

‘© Weeds? What weeds?” 

**T mean my widow's cap. I will wear it till 
I die.” 

‘* Not if you are my wife, I can tell you.” 

“But I don’t want to be your wife. Good- 
by, Mr. Prindle.” 

‘*Good-by. But I don’t give it up; I will 
ask you again,” said Mr. Prindle. And he may 
not have been far from the truth when he had 
called himself a fool. 

Precisely a week from that day Mr. Prindle 
came again. ‘‘You may wear the cap if you 
like,” he said, meekly. 

**Thank you. But you are wasting your time. 
Please don’t think any more about it.” 

Another week passed. ‘* Will he come ?” won- 
dered the widow. 

He came. ‘‘Now, Maggie, this is the last 
time. ‘Three times and out,’ you know. What 
shall it be—yes or no?” 

**No, most decidedly!” said the obdurate 
widow. 

“*Not if I say I love you, as I didn’t think I 
could love ?” 

‘*Not if you say any thing. I won't do it. 
There!” 

““Then I must leave the place. 
live here after this.” 

** And what would the farm do without you?” 

“T will sell it. I don’t mind that.” 

“Take my advice, Mr. Prindle, and don’t do 
any thing foolish. Go away for a little while, if 
you like, then come back and be friends.” 

But Mr. Prindle wouldn't take the widow’s 
advice, and he would do something foolish. So 
he went away, and for a whole month no one 
knew what had become of him. — 

Mrs. M‘Bride spent that time in several frames 
of mind. She was glad, and she was sorry ; it 
was a great pity, and yet it was very silly. She 
really missed Mr. Prindle, and she felt sorry for 
him. ‘‘ But then I couldn’t do it—the idea!” 

About this time another idea dawned upon the 
widow’s mind, and that idea was—Mr. Plum. 
She had been so accustomed to deal with young 
men on philanthropic principles that she was 
slow to admit the possibility of ‘‘such a dread- 
ful thing.” Yet if a man’s eyes mean any thing 
when they look unutterable things, then Mr. 
Plum’s eyes meant precisely “such a dreadful 
thing.” » 

Mrs. M‘Bride felt that an evil day was com- 
ing, and that she was powerless to ward it off. 
Coolness did not cool Mr. Plum, and she certain- 
ly could not ‘‘speak first.” ‘Then came the bit- 
ter thought, ‘‘It is my money he wants!” where- 
as she well knew that Mr. Prindle’s love had 
nothing to do with her money. 

Yes, it was her money Mr. Plum wanted; but 
he was perfectly willing to take her with it. He 
had reflected much on the subject. On one side 
was love and a salary of six hundred dollars—a 
small fence to keep off the wolf from the door. 
On the other side was Mrs. M‘Bride and—well, 
why not ? 

It was to have this question answered that he 
came one evening. ‘The widow was alone, and 
Mr. Plum, taking the tide of his affairs at the 
flood, rushed at once into melting eloquence. 
But Fortune refused to smile upon him. Mr. 
Plum persevered ; he stated his case—part of it 
—in glowing language; all in vain. Then Mr. 
Plum forgot his manners, and asked “‘ why had 
he been led on to hope?” 

Poor sinful little widow! she had a hard time 
of it. But she stood firm, and explained mat- 
ters very clearly—also in part. She was just in 
the middle of her closing argument when the 
door-bell rang with a peal that startled her. A 
sudden conviction flashed into her mind that Mr. 
Prindle had returned, and was waiting at her 
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door. Not for the world would she be found by 
him alone with that angry, red-faced man! 

With the energy of despair she turned to Mr, 
Plum and whispered, ‘* You must go away—at 
once.” She led him through the sitting-room 
into the kitchen, opened the door, and locked it 
after him. Then she went to the front-door. 

No Mr. Prindle was there; only a boy with a 
yellow letter in his hand. ‘‘It is a dispatch for 
you, ma’am,” he said. 

Mrs. M‘Bride took it. Who was it from? 
Had any thing happened to any body? And 
with trembling fingers she opened the envelope. 

It was only a business communication, after 
all: . 


“T have a good offer for my farm. Shall I sell or 
p? [Signe Prrer Pruyvie.” 


Bridget knocked at the kitchen door just then, 
and Mrs. M‘Bride let her in. She was retreat- 
ing to the parlor, when she saw her dispatch lying 
on the floor; she picked it up, and sitting down 
by her little table, she read it again. ‘This time 
it began with ‘‘ Dear James.” ‘‘ What!” said 
Mrs. M‘Bride; and opening her eyes wider, 
she perceived she was holding a letter written by 
some woman to whom ‘ James” was very dear. 

“Poor little thing!” she said, not meaning 
dear James. ‘‘ Ah, these men!” 

Early the next morning Widow M‘Bride took 
awalk. She went to the post-office and dropped 
a letter in the box. Then she went to the tele- 
graph-office and sent the first message of the 
day. 5 

‘The letter was addressed to Mr. James Plum, 
and contained only the sweet little missive. 

The message was addressed to Mr. Peter Prin- 
dle, and contained only one word: ‘‘ Keep.” 

And Mr. Prindle kept, from that day forward, 
for better and for worse. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


(From our Own Corresronpent. ] 


The Government Crisis.—Mr. Lowe’s Epigram.—A 
mysterious taking off.—Links with the Past. 
hee political air of late has been heavy with 

rumor+the fogs that come of fogydom— 
as to what ministry we were to have, and for 
how long; but in the end Gladstone has re- 
sumed the management of the Theatre Royal, 
St. Stephen's, with precisely the same company 
as before, and for an indefinite period. In the 
mean time the opposition chief has been favoring 
Parliament with his views of ‘the crisis,” as a 
government embarrassment is always called. 
He is ever greatest (and longest) when discuss- 
ing some question of Parliamentary precedent, 
political technicality, or question of etiquette, 
and the House of Commons enjoys it, just as 
a debating society enjoys a personal squabble 
among its own members infinitely more than the 
discussion of the most important subject under 
heaven, In Disraeli’s own novels you may read 
(if you can) the feverish interest which every 
body takes in a change of leadership in “the 
House ;” but outside his novels and ‘‘ the House” 
there is not really much interest taken in the 
matter, It is felt that whoever ‘‘ comes in,” the 
great measures that have been passed of late 
years by the liberals are safe, and that no at- 
tempt will be made to rescind them; and since 
the Tories have really no programme—no “ plat- 
form” as you call it—it is quite as well that their 
leader should make as much as possible of ** what 
her Majesty did me the honor to observe with 
respect to the formation of a cabinet,” in place 
of telling us what he meant to do had he formed 
it. Asa Parliamentary speaker Disraeli is still 
popular ; he is also generally a personal favor- 
ite ; but as a statesman he is absolutely ‘‘ played 
out.” Last week I gave you a list of four great 
things that Gladstone had done in his time. 
Looking back at his rival’s political career, one 
sees absolutely nothing accomplished but the Re- 
form bill that he stole almost verbatim from John 
Bright. In what ‘‘the wise do call convey” 
he is indeed not so much an adept as an auda- 
cious expert. No man has probably ever taken 
so many ideas from others without acknowledg- 
ment as our Benjamin. His gorgeous speech 
upon the death of the Duke of Wellington was 
stolen, word for word, from a funeral eulogium 
upon a French marshal. The most quoted 
phrase in his Zothair, in which he describes the 
Hansom cab as “ the gondola of London,” was 
cribbed bodily out of another man’s novel not 
five years old. Perhaps he thinks, as in the case 
of Shakspeare, that genius sanctifies the use of 
other people’s thoughts, and makes them his 
own. It is.an immense advantage to such a 
man to be at the head of what John Stuart Mill 
calls “the stupid party,” who can not discover 
these little flaws for themselves, and when they 
are pointed out by others, set them down as in- 
yentions of the enemy. 

When any thing really good is said by any 
Free Lance employed by ‘the gentlemanly in- 
terest,” we may be sure the most is made of it, 
which makes it the more surprising that even its 
political organs are almost invariably dull. It 
was supposed at one time that ‘* Providence was 
on the side of the Tories,” but certainly Wit has 
never been so, from which circumstance it arises, 
perhaps, that they are rather apt to call it wicked. 
Last week, however, in Judy (the Tory Punch) 
there appeared, on the fall of the government, a 
good epitaph on our Minister of Finance: 

“Here lie the bones of Robert Lowe; 
Whither he’s gone I do not know: 
If to the realms of peace and love, 
Farewell to happiness above; 


If to a place of lower level, 
I don’t congratulate the devil.” 


Now, instead of condemning this as a wicked 
slander, ‘‘ Bob Lowe,” as he is called by the 
public (not so much for love as for shortness), 
has himself rendered this into Latin. He is one 





of our best classical scholars, you know, though 
he sees the absurdity of a classical education for 
every body, and, “‘like another Philippe Egalité, 
goes about the country denouncing the arts by 
which he rose.” 


“Tst& continentur fossi 

Humilis Roberti ossa: 

Si ad colum eyolabit, 

De concordifi nil restabit; - 

Si in inferis jacebit, 

Diabolum ejus peenitebit.” 
This is surely a very graceful revenge to take, 
and would really seem to show, in the words of 
the Latin grammar, that the study of the classics 
“softens one’s manners and prevents them from 
being ferocious,” or rather, perhaps I should 
say, it shows the advantage of ‘‘a diberal edu- 
cation.” 

I heard another epitaph the other day, which, 
without being quite so classical, is even more 
amusing: 

“Here lies the body of Sarah Crowder, 

Who died through taking a Seidlitz powder; 
She would not have gone to her heavenly rest 
Had she waited till it had effervesced.” 





An occurrence happened last week in London 
which at one time threatened to become a second 
Bauer mystery. A solicitor in the country came 
to town to transact some business, and put up at 
ahotel. In the evening he went to the theatre, 
and did not return; but after a day or two his 
wife and family received letters from him to say 
that he had been “ kidnapped on leaving the play, 
and was confined in a loathsome den,” the local- 
ity of which he could not describe beyond stat- 
ing that it was ‘‘ within hearing of the steam- 
boats and the under-ground railway,” and conse- 
quently near the Thames Embankment. After 
no long time, however, he reappeared at home, 
stripped of his cash, and deprived of the most 
valuable contents of his portmanteau, but mys- 
teriously silent as to the “loathsome den.” ‘The 
public are a little suspicious about his statements, 
being naturally slow to believe that any taste for 
thieving, however morbid, would induce folks to 
steal a solicitor, since they could not reasonably 
have expected a reward to be offered for his res- 
titution. My own private impression is that the 
gentleman was not in a ‘‘loathsome den” at all, 
but in some company very much to his own lik- 
ing, and that he did not intend the explanation 
made to the wife of his bosom to be made pub- 
lic. I would certainly rather believe that than 
credit the gentleman’s strange story. Since folks 
that are reckless enough to kidnap a solicitor are 
just as likely to steal an author, would the crime 
be headed ‘*Personal Plagiarism,” I wonder? 
And a very great blow would it be to you, Mr. 
Editor, to hear that there would be no more 
“gossip” at present from yours truly, because 
he was confined in a ‘‘loathsome den.” On the 
other hand, it is true, you might cruelly remark, 
‘¢ But how much more interesting you would be 
in print, Mr. K., when you emerged from it!” 

It has often been remarked by travelers that 
the world is, after all, but a small affair; and 
every now and then it is made manifest that 
the time it has lasted—that is, the historical 
time—is but a short period. Generation, in- 
deed, succeeds generation pretty rapidly, in a 
general way; but half a dozen Methuselahs 
would see them all out. For instance: the death 
was announced last Tuesday of Lady Acton, 
the grandmother of the present lord of that 
name, and the widow of a Sir John Acton who 
was born in 1736—one hundred and thirty-seven 
years ago! How old her ladyship herself was 
is not stated; but what a strong and immediate 
link with the past is broken by her decease! 
Yet even this dive into the past is outdone for 
depth by the following curious example of lon- 
gevity : 

The vicar of Pershore, on the Thames, states 
that there is an old man in his parish who can 
remember his grandmother who was born in 
1697. She died in 1796, and he was born in 
1792. ‘‘It is possible, therefore,” remarks the 
rector, ‘that he might have heard from his 
grandmother a description of the personal ap- 
pearance of William III.” That is as much as 
to say that 166 years hence some ancient but in- 
telligent inhabitant of New York might boast 
to your great-great-grandchild, Mr. Editor, that 
his grandmother had had a personal recollection 
(and I hope an agreeable one) of yours faith- 
fully, R. Kear, of London, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Camzo.—The symbolical language of gems is as fol- 
lows: garnet, constancy and fidelity in all things; 
amethyst, a preservative against violent passions and 
drunkenness; blood-stone, courage and wisdom in 
perilous undertakings and firmness in affection; sap- 
phire frees from enchantment, and denotes repentance 
and kindness of disposition ; diamond expresses purity 
and integrity; emerald discoyers false witnesses, and 
insures happiness in love and domestic felicity; agate 
makes its wearer invincible in all feats of strength, 
and insures long life, health, and prosperity; ruby 
discovers poison, and heals evils springing from the 
unkindness of friends; sardonyx insures conjugal fe- 
licity ; chrysolite preserves from despair ; opal denotes 
misfortune and hope; pearl signifies tears and pity; 
turquoise insures prosperity in love; and chrysoprase 
gives its wearer readiness of pen and fluency of speech. 
Each month is supposed to have a particular stone be- 
longing to it, which governs it and influences the des- 
tiny of those born therein, Thus to January belong 
the garnet and jacinth; to February the amethyst; to 
March the blood-stone; to April the sapphire and 
diamond; to May the emerald; to June the agate and 
chalcedony; to July the ruby and onyx; to August 
the sardonyx and carnelian; to September the chryso- 
lite; to October the opal and aqua marine; to Novem- 
ber the topaz and pearl; and to December the tur- 
quoise, ruby, malachite, and chrysoprase. 

Tvexprrrenor,—We have no cut paper patte: 
short clothes, but can furnish Supplement paperé con- 


taining them. It is the bing fonstiainig nye TS 
cut off long clothes to the 'rij , a8 they 








usually made large enough for a six-months-old babe, 
and the part cut off makes another skirt for dress or 
petticoat. 

Dora.—The model you mention is too elaborate for 
your gray and black striped Japanese silk, as the ma- 
terial does not wear well. Make a simple double- 
breasted redingote and ruffled skirt. 

Desprmona.—The liquid you mention is said to be 
harmless by persons who profess to know its compo- 
sition. 

Pansy.—The sulphur-vapor bath is the most effect- 
ive agent for removing wrinkles and freshening the 
skin. Try electricity after it. 

Maner.—@se carbolic-camphor soap and warm wa- 
ter every time you wash your face, to remove its rough- 
ness. Bathe often, and eat no fat food, but try oat- 
meal and cracked wheat for diet. 

Burrrrovr.—To improve your florid complexion 
bathe your face in water just as hot as you can bear 
it every day, take hot foot-baths, followed by a cool 
dip, and eat freely of oranges and other cooling fruits. 

W. H.—The soda bath must be constantly repeated 
to keep bleached hair the color desired. 

8. J. P.—All materials except cotton wash goods 
should be cut bias for narrow ruffles. Side pleating is 
pleats all turned one way. Put bias folds and side 
pleating on your brilliantine. 

Brru R.—China crape costs as much as silk. A 
Swiss muslin over dress and flounces, or else a polo- 
naise of black Spanish net, will be the most inexpen- 
sive to wear with a lavender silk. 

A. F. R.—White ducking and white twilled linen 
sailor suits trimmed with bands and collars of blue 
linen will be worn by boys in summer. The twilled 
summer flannels of dark navy blue will not be too 
warm for your climate, as they were worn here all 
through last summer. 

Aw Apinenr.—Grenadine trimmed with side pleat- 
ing is suitable for mourning. Crape veils for bonnets 
are worn long, with a string in one end tied around 
the bonnet; square veils are on round hats. Mourn- 
ing is worn for a father about two years. Make your 
tamise cloth with a double-breasted redingote, and 
put lengthwise folds down the front width with nar- 
rower rows of kilt pleating behind. 

Miss M. G.—Trim your blue jacket with bias bands 
of the cloth piped on each side with lighter blue folds, 

A. C. M.—Your subscription expired with Bazar 
No. 9, Vol. VI. r, 

Mrs. M. F. J.—Read abont polonaises in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. 

G. A. L.—Buff, gray, and blue linen will be worn 
again, also thin linen batiste. Read hints about mak- 
ing in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 14, Vol. VI. 
Very small crinoline skirts are worn. 

D. H. A.—Yak lace is used to trim silks and fine 
woolen goods like camel’s-hair and cashmere, but is 
too expensive for low-priced empress cloth. We do 
not keep lace to sell. 

Enuma.—Make your striped silk suit by tight basque 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. Get a 
mantle made of black cashmere with inserted lace or 
passementerie.—We will send you an index on receipt 
of your address and postage stamp. 

Mrs. L. C. R.—Get gray cashmere faced with silk for 
a gentleman’s dressing-gown. 

Jas. H.—We can not furnish the pattern you want, 
and we do not reply by mail. 

Mrs. A. L.—Read about white dresses in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 16, Vol. VI. Swiss muslin 
washes better than organdy. Italian lace will cost 
from 25 to 50 cents a yard. Puffs look well if folded 
in the middle, ironed like a ruffle, and then opened 
out smoothly. 

- Miss L. C.—The Watteau wrapper pattern has been 
sent you. The money for “a yard of face curls” has 
been returned, as we do not make purchases for our 
readers. 

Lena.—Guipnre lace (or else fringe) with bias silk 
pipings or a band will trim your cashmere sacque 
prettily. Use the Sleeveless Jacket Suit pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. VI., for your check silk. 
Get piqué, percale, and gray linen for girls’ wash 
dresses, For church suit get a grenadine barége. 

Vixniz.—The basque and upper and lower skirt pat- 
terns all together cost only 25 cents, and are not sold 
separately. Do not alter your piqué dress. The 
sleeves are in good shape, and braiding is becoming 
passée. Put ruffles of Hamburg embroidery on it 
with bands of insertion for heading. 

Inis,—Use the Highland Suit pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 39, Vol. V., for your boy of two years. 
Make him white piqué and gray linen suits. 

A Sussormer.—The revers are not lined. Two 
colors are used in suits. The sleeveless jacket suit 
pattern will make your eleven yards of gray goods 
available by combining with black. 

Mrs. A. E. T.—Your sample is too gay for city wear. 
Combine with another shade, and make a sleeveless 
jacket suit for afternoon and house dress. 

Country Cousry.—A black Spanish net or else grena- 
dine polonaise will be stylish with your lavender and 
green silk skirt. Remodel the purple check by a 
sleeveless basque and over-skirt of solid purple. 

Mus. A. R. W.—Drape your Marguerite polonaise as 
far back as possible, add square cuffs and pockets of 
silk, a belt and side sash, and have it fastened by large 
buttons. 

‘A Four Years’ Sussorrsr.—The cut paper pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. VL, is what you need 
for a spring silk. Add flounces on the lower skirt if 
you choose, e 

M.—Black silks are seldom worn by widows of 
twelve months; but the plan you suggest is probably 
the best. a 

G. G.—A polonaise suit of mignonette or sage green 
tamise cloth will be pretty for a tall girl of fifteen. 
Gray, white, and colored polonaises over black skirts 
will be worn again. Dark blue tamise, foulard, and 
percale will be much worn by young girls. 

A. B.—Knee-pantaloons, plain and buttoned above 
the knee or just below it, are more worn than knicker- 
bockers by small boys. 

A Sussorter,—Get light twilled cloth for your little 
girl’s spring sacque, and make it short, double-breast- 
ed, and slashed. Make her white piqué dresses by the 
Princesse Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 25, Vol. 
V.; make her black alpaca with a sailor blouse, and 
have a square sailor collar, cuffs, pockets, sash, and 
folds of light blue cashmere. 

F. L. E.—Full directions for arranging Sailor Blouse 
Suit are given in Bazar No. 13, Vol. VI. The sash is 
of the material with which the dress is trimmed. 

InexprrieNor.—Get vigogne for traveling suit, also ~ 


alinen polonaise. Blouse-waists will be worn again. 
Make your calicoes by the flounced wrapper pattern, 





and your pet with a loose-belted polonaise. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From our Own CorresponveEnt. } 


NHE fashion seems well-nigh fixed for the 
coming summer. The wise party of ecléc- 
ticism has prevailed, and in consequence there 
is room for all tastes. ‘Those who choose can 
retain polonaises and over-skirts, while those 
who wish can free themselves from them. Lib- 
erty and inequality is the motto which fashion 
inscribes on her flag for 1873. 

As I expected, demi-polonaises with long tabs 
in front and tight-titting basques in the back are 
gaining many adherents, especially for light cot- 
ton fabrics, such as printed muslins and organ- 
dies. Suits of this kind are composed of a skirt, 
more or less flounced, the favorite style being a 
number of narrow flounces covering the back 
breadths from-the bottom to the belt, and a 
demi-polonaise, adjusted in the front and back, 
and serving at once as waist and wrapping. To 
understand these demi-polonaises it is only nec- 
essary to fancy one of the large black silk man- 
tillas that used to be worn twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, adjusted to the waist like a tight-fit- 
ting corsage. In this way a perplexing problem 
is solved with respect to the use of transparent 
figured goods. ‘This same transparency is ob- 
jectionable in double skirts, as the designs pro- 
duce an inextricable confusion when placed one 
above another, which destroys all the effect, 
while a dress with a plain waist and single skirt, 
like that of a first communicant, is altogether too 
severe for the present fashion. These demi-po- 
, Which are polonaises in front and basque- 

ists in the back, make a dressy costume which 
sets off the design. 

The favorite wrapping, and one that will be 
universally worn for traveling and at the sea-side, 
and on the rainy days of summer, is a small man- 
telet, either of black or light gray cashmere ; 
this accompanies all dresses, of whatever color 
or fabric, and is trimmed with woolen guipure 
of the same color as the mantelet. It is always 
fitted to the waist in the back by the aid of two 
ribbons, which are tied underneath. Many of 
these mantelets, which, by-the-way, have very 
short tabs in front, are furnished with a capu- 
chin, or long and pointed hood. 

One of the most universal fashions of the sea- 
son will be black silk skirts, worn with polonaises, 
or basques and over-skirts, of every conceivable 
color and material. This combination, which 
our leaders of the ton have stamped with their 
approval, has the advantage of being both con- 
venient and economical. Every lady has in her 
wardrobe a black silk skirt, ora dress from which 
the skirt can be detached, and there are few who 
have not in reserve a gored skirt of some other 
color or fabric such as has been worn during the 
last ten years, and which can be converted into 
an over-skirt with little expense. 

The transparent silk fabrics, the appearance 
of which I mentioned in my last letter, have re- 
ceived another addition in the shape of a stuff 
with wide stripes of lace of the same color as the 
thick stripes. The effectis very beautiful. These 
fabrics are used for over-skirts and polonaises 
over a skirt of the same color (of plain silk or 
foulard), or a little darker shade, or else of black 
silk. The leaders of fashion propose to wear 
this summer, at the watering-places or their 
chateaux, white silk skirts under transparent 
polonaises or over-skirts of gray, bleu-ancien, 
rose-ancien, réséda, or mauve. But this will be 
a restricted style, which is not suited for Paris, 
or at least for our Paris pavements. 

As a simple toilette, but in exquisite taste, I 
will cite a costume composed of a plain gros bleu 
foulard skirt, trimmed with a pleated flounce. 
Over-skirt and waist of gros bleu foulard, with 
large white dots. Mantelet of plain gros bleu 
foulard, with rather long rounded tabs, crossed in 
front and tied behind. Bonnet of gros bleu fou- 
lard, with large white dots, with revers of plain 
gros bleu velvet. The same combination in 
brown, green, or violet makes a very pretty 
traveling suit, to which is added a blue or brown 
water-proof, according to the color of the dress. 

‘The lingerie in vogue, and which is universally 
worn, is represented by large fraises of ruched 
tulle. For summer they will be of ruched tarla- 
tan, simply hemmed. The same ruches are worn 
at the wrists. They are clear, light, and very 
becoming to the face. 

I must not omit to mention that for very hot 
weather, and with thin fabrics, scarfs of the same 
material will be worn. But these are no longer 
the straight scarfs of 1835; they are gathered 
perpendicularly in the middle of the back, be- 
ginning with the middle of the width of the scarf; 
this is fastened to the waist by cords or ribbons 
tied under the scarf; then several bows of rib- 
bon to match are set on these perpendicular 
gathers, the lowest bow, or that nearest the belt, 
being furnished with two very long ends. 

‘As to ribbons, those brocaded with large flow- 
ers of natural colors will be most worn for bon- 
nets. ‘The latter continue to expose the fore- 
head, temples, ears, and nape of the neck, and 
are bonnets only in name. Straw or écru bon- 
nets will be much in vogue. Ecru is still in 
great favor for feminine apparel. 

To be really in the fashion it is necessary to 
have a parasol and a fan to match every suit— 
that is, of the same material, the same color, 
and the same trimming. Both are suspended 
from the belt by chains and large heoks. 

Striped fabrics of all kinds, cotton, wool, and 
silk, have long been in vogue ; this summer they 
will be worn more’ than ever, but with a new 
trimming, which will give them quite an original 
and pretty effect. This is flounces pleated in 
such a manner that the stripe alone shows ; that 
is, the stripe comes on the outside of the pleat, 
which is of exactly the same width as the pleat. 

Bonnets are still edifices of which the wear- 
er forms the pedestal: high, crenelated towers, 











which lack nothing but cannon to resemble the 
fortresses of the last century, church spires 
adorned with bouquets planted there by the 
workmen to show that their task is done, and 
massive domes, calling to mind that of the Pan- 
theon. Ina word, all these bonnets seem con- 
structed by architects rather than devised by 
milliners. Such as they are, women rave about 
them, and think that they were never so pretty 
as now. But this opinion has been shared by 
all the generations that have gone, as it will be 
by all those that are yet to come, and therefore 
proves nothing, pro or con, concerning the pres- 
ent fashion. 

For so-called simple toilettes ingenious combi- 
nations are formed of the different colors, unit- 
ing those that have hitherto been thought most 
opposed to each other. I do not, however, ad- 
vise foreigners to attempt this delicate and diffi- 
cult task, which demands a skillful eye, under 
penalty of producing grotesque effects. The 
Parisians, men and women (I do not even say 
Frenchmen), are born colorists in all profes- 
sions. I have often heard distinguished paint- 
ers say that they were in the habit of studying 
the dry-goods displayed in the shop windows, 
with a view to the knowledge of color effects 
shown in the harmonious arrangement of the 
different tints. This knowledge appears in all 
the details of the present toilettes. For instance, 
suppose it is necessary to make a trimming of 
blue and green, blue and violet, or any other two 
colors that were formerly thought hostile to each 
other: by choosing a faded-blue almost green 
and a green almost blue, or, in the second case, 
a blue shading on the violet and a violet with a 
bluish tinge, the Parisian colorists obtain ex- 
tremely harmonious and original effects. In 
general the dress is of the darker color, and 
the lighter is used for the pipings edging the 
flounces, and other trimmings. 

Flounces are very much worn; one, if not 
two, trims the bottom of the skirt; then the 
back is covered with them from top to bottom. 
The tablier, or front, is always trimmed in a dif- 
ferent manner from the rest of the skirt, as it 
simulates a petticoat, over which the skirt opens. 

Little girls’ dresses are exact miniatures of 
those of their mothers. Misses from eleven to 
sixteen years old dress much more simply— 
skirts with very little trimming and polonaises 
quite plain, with a simple roll of a different col- 
or on the edge. A similar trimming edges the 
flounce of the skirt. In general the hat is of 
the two colors used in the dress, but in an in- 
yerse direction, the principal in one case becom- 
ing the accessory in the other—for instance, 
with a gray dress trimmed with blue the bonnet 
is blue trimmed with gray, and so on. 

Exmetine Raymonp. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ALIFAX HARBOR, considered one of the 
finest in the world, is a deep inlet of the 
sea, extending about fifteen miles inland from 
the Atlantic, with a channel nowhere less than 
half a mile broad, nor under six fathoms deep. 
In front of the city, where ships usually anchor, 
it is a mile broad. It is easy of approach, and 
quite accessible in all seasons, being seldom ob- 
structed with ice, and large enough to accom- 
modate many vessels in perfect safety. But the 
coast of Nova Scotia is rugged and rocky; half- 
sunken rocks, irregularly shaped islands, and 
dangerous shoals line the shore in many places, 
80 that local knowledge is absolutely necessary 
to enable a vessel to be navigated safely through 
these perils. On the southwestern side of the 
entrance to Halifax Harbor is Sambro Island, 
surrounded by rocks and shoals, bearing the 
general name of Sambro Ledges, against whose 
dangers the mariner is protected by the fixed 
light upon the island, which is visible twenty 
miles distant, and which also guides into the 
harbor. Still farther to the westward, on the 
Nova Scotia coast, is Mars Head, the extreme 
joint of a rocky cape, seventy feet, high, and 
forming the western limit of Pennant Bay, 
whose entrance is encumbered by shoals and 
islands. It was upon this craggy rock, during 
a heavy gale, early in the morning of April 1, 
that the White Star ocean steam-ship Atlantic 
struck with deadly force. The night was yet 
dark, the steamer suddenly careened over, the 
pitiless waters swept over her, and, amidst be- 
wildering confusion and scenes of indescribable 
horror, five hundred and forty-six human bein, 
sank into their ocean grave. There were nearly 
1000 persons on board the Atlantic when she 
went ashore; some swam through the angry 
waves and clambered up the rough rocks, others 
were rescued by boats and lines. But not a sin- 
gle woman was.saved ; and of all the children, 
only one little boy escaped from the wreck. A 
large proportion of the unfortunate victims 
(there were 760 steerage passengers) were emi- 
rants who had left their own homes to seek 
heir fortunes in America. The details of this 
fearful tragedy have spread through the land, 
carrying an appalling conviction of criminal 
recklessness somewhere, and-of the 
curity of human life in traveling. Investiga- 
tions may place the chief blame of such a dis- 
aster where it belongs; but will that restore the 
dead to life? No investigations should be nec- 
essary to create a strong public sentiment that 
will demand certain securities to life in ocean 
travel—vessels built after the safest models, 
poset machinery, a strict adherence to the 
east hazardous route, an abundant supply of 
coal, and skillful, careful, experienced com- 
manders. In the case of the Adantic the simple 
lack of sufficient coal was the original cause of 
the ee onte this made it imperative to seek 
the port of Halifax for a fresh supply; then fol- 
lowed the errors in the vessel’s course which 
terminated so disastrously, and for which the 
commanding officer and the company seem 
directly responsible. From those 546 hapless 
victims there seems to come an agonizing re- 
monstrance against criminal recklessness in all 
to whom is committed the charge of human life, 
The Atlantic carried the full complement of 
boats prescribed by the English law—eight in 
all. She was built to accommodate 1200 passen- 
gers, and her officers and crew miambered about. 





|. which they had, as usual, attended, the Emperor 





it inse-. 





150 men. At the timeshe struck the fatal rocks 
she had on board about 976 persons. Were 
eight boats an adequate provision for the escape 
of all these in any circumstances ? SURPOanE, 
there had been time after the first knowledge o! 
the disaster for every individual to take refuge 
in a boat, and the sea had been calm, how many 
could the eight boats have carried ? 





cities as may be able to show that they have 
reached the minimum population (20,000) since 
the taking of the last census will doubtless be 
included in the list. 
































































































Our national cemeteries, wherein lie the re- 
mains of many brave soldiers, are regarded with 
tender solicitude by thousands of families whom 
our civil war bereaved. And the proper care of 
them is a matter of general interest to all the 
people of our country. A large proportion of 
these cemeteries are in the outiens States. 
There are seventeen in Virginia alone, seven in 
Tennessee, five in Kentucky, four in Louisiana, 
four in North Carolina, three each in Mississippi, 
Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, and Maryland; two 
each in Texas, Georgia, South Carolina, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Kansas; and one each in 
New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Flori- . 
da, Alabama, Iowa, and the Indian Territory, 
making sixty-nine in all. Congress recently ap- 
propriated $1,000,000 for head-stones to mark 
the graves of Union soldiers interred in these 
cemeteries. Some have previously been provided 
with appropriate head-stones; but the number 
still to be supplied is about 250,000. The names 
of nearly 150, of these are known. The law 
requires each head-stone to be marked with the 
number corresponding to its number in the reg- 
ister of burials, and also with the name of the 
soldier and the State to which he belonged, when 
these are known. TheSecretary of War is to de- 
cide upon the size, form, color, and quality of 
the head-stones, and all must be of durable ma- 
terial and of appropriate size and weight; but 
he has authority to adopt different models and 
giierent kinds of stone for the various ceme- 
eries. 





A new vessel has been constructed somewhat. 
like the famous Bessemer ship, except that the 
cabin literally floats in a kind of tank placed 
amidships, between the engines, instead of being 
pene toapivot. The inventor is M. Alexan- 

WOVSK1. 





A good thing has been done in London by 
opening a ‘Sunday Home,” where poor girls, 
friendless and homeless, may spend the Sabbath 
with rest and kindly Christian care, instead of 
roving in the streets, exposed to, temptation. 





The reading-room of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of New York has been open on 
Sundays for about three years. It is usually 
filled with young men who value the privileges 
it affords. An abundance of: suitable reading is 
placed at the disposal of all present. At five 
o’clock in the afternoon a large Bible-class gath- 
ers for instruction. Later, a plain tea is served 
in the parlors for those who wish, cards of ad- 
mission having been previously obtained. Aft- 
erward there is a short prayer-meeting, and an 
evening service, consisting of singing and an ad- 
dress from some city pastor, 





A touching circumstance connected with the 
ill-fated steamer City of Boston is related of a 
widow now living in Detroit. Her only son was 
on board the vessel, whose only recorded fate is 
“missing.’? She comforts herself with the fond 
delusion that her boy will yet return to her. 
Fancying that the Boston papers will first re- 
teive news of the steamer named for that city, 
she has subseribed for a Boston paper, reads it 
carefully, hoping herson’s fate may be explained. 
His plate is always laid at the table, the hopeful 
mother saying to her friends, ‘‘I have not heard 
Rony Willie yet, but I hope to get news this 
week. 








(Continued from No. 16, ak 251.) 
LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AurHoR oF “ BLADE-O’-Grass,” “ GRIF,” AND 
“JosHUA MARVEL.” 





CHAPTER XLV. 
HOW MR. SHELDRAKE PLAYS HIS GAME. 





It is said that in early life Mr. Gillott worked 
privately as the employé of half a dozen different 
pen-makers. One day the manufacturers met 
together at dinner, and each asserted himself to 
be the possessor of the best workman. They 
severally wrote down the name of the special 
artisan who could make more pens in a day than 
any other man. ‘Gillott”? was written on every 
pal er. This led to the discovery that Gillott 
had invented and was using a machine for mak- 
ing pens, which enabled him to do the work of 
a dozen men with one pair of hands. 


Mr. Davin SHELDRAKE was a cool, calcula- 
ting rogue, and was by no means of a sufficiently 
romantic or daring turn to plan and to carry out 
an abduction. If Lily had decided not to ac- 
company him, he would, with an ill grace, have 
abided by her decision. The qualities of his mind 
were pretty evenly balanced, and he had no in- 
tention of placing himself in danger. What Lily 
did she did deliberately, and with her own free- 
will, and every move in the little game that he 
had played was testimony in his favor. Lily had 
come to him, had made it appear, by asking the 
landlady of the True Blue for the use of her par- 
lor, that it was she who desired to confer pri- 
vately with him, had smiled when she left the 
public-house, and had voluntarily entered the cab 
which was now conveying them along the Ep- 
som road. He could prove that he had been a 
friend to her brother, and, according to the logic 
of figures, a heavy loser by him; he could prove 
that he had been on intimate terms with Lily, 
and that she had accepted favors from him. So 
far all was well. But, going a point farther, Mr. 
Sheldrake, carefully considering the position as 
the cab drove along, was puzzled. He had not 
definitely settled upon the next step. He had, 
in a vague manner, decided that to bring the 
brother and sister together, to make Lily clear- 
ly understand the desperate position in which Al- 
fred was placed, and then to say to her, ‘‘ And 
I am the only man that can save your brother,” 
would be a fine thing for him. Setting aside 
the dramatic effect of the situation (Mr. Shel- 
drake, having an eye for dramatic effect, had 
thought of that), it would undoubtedly place him 
in a good light. But then, on what terms would 
he consent to save her brother? It was at this 
point he paused, and said to himself that he must 
consider seriously what was the best thing he 
could do; and while he was considering he heard 
Lily’s voice calling to him. , He bade the driver 
stop, and he alighted and went to the cab door. 

“Have we much farther to go, Mr. Shel- 
drake ?” she asked, in a weak, imploring tone. 

“No, ngt a great way.” 3 

“*T thought we should have been’ in London 
before now; but the road is strange to me; I 
do not recognize it.” 

“Tt is the road to Epsom,” he explained. “I 
told you, if you remember, that your brother 
could not come home.” 

“Yes, but I thought you meant he could not 
come from London; he went straight to his of- 
fice from us this morning.” 

“*No, he did not, Lily; he went to the Epsom 
races,” 

She uttered a sharp ery of pain. 

“*Oh, why could he not have confided in me? 
Why did he deceive us ?” 

“*T supposed you knew,” said Mr. Sheldrake, 
gently ; ‘‘I had no reason for supposing other- 
wise,” 

“<T don’t blame you, Mr. Sheldrake—” 

“Thank you, Lily,” he said. Kind words 
from her were really pleasant to him. 

“But I am frightened of being on this road 
alone.” 

‘Not alone; I am here to protect you.” 

Her tears fell fast. 

“©Tf I had known—if I had known!” she mur- 
mured, in great distress of mind. She had been 
thinking of Felix and her grandfather, and of 
their- unhappiness at her absence. But there 
was some small comfort for her in the thought 
that she had written to them, and had explained 
as far as she dared. 

“Tf you had known!” repeated Mr. Sheldrake, 





Ladies are included in some of the juries at 
the Vienna Exposition, and will be expected to 
give their best judgment in the distribution of 
awards and prizes to the exhibitors, 





The American public will not have the pleas- 
ure of hearing Madame Patti next autumn. It 
appears that the people in the Russian capital 
are unwilling to part with their adopted favor- 
ite, Patti, as a large sum has been agreed to be 
paid by the government to M. Strakosch in com- 
pensation for deferring Madame Patti's Ameri- 
can engagement. 





Last year there was sold in London 7295 
pounds of splendid bark from the cinchona- 
trees of the English plantation on the Neil- 
gherry Hills, India, About 35,000 pounds were 
supplied to the Indian dépots. The beneficent 
design of bringing this antidote of fever within 
reach of the poorest has been fully realized. 
On the Neilgherry plantations there are about 
2,600,000 cinchona-trees, covering 950 acres of 
land. 





Louis Napoleon had a fixed presentiment of 
his death. One day, not a month before he died, 
while in the chureh-yard at St. Mary’s, Chisel- 
hurst, smoking his cigarette and waiting for the 
Empress to finish her deyotions after the mass, 


was observed to be looking attentively at four 
or five graves by the side of the narrow path- 
way. e seemed lost in thought. 

“Sire, what are you looking at?’ asked his 
aid-de-camp, the Count Davilliers. 

With a sad smiie the Emperor replied, “My 
dear Davilliers, Iam only looking for the spot 
where you will soon place me.” 





A white marble statue of Queen Victoria, 
weighing seven tons, has recently been placed 
in the vestibule of the state apartments at Wind- 
sor Castle. The Queen is represented sitting, 
with a dog by her side. 





On the 15th of May a culinary exhibition will 
be opened in Paris. The galleries will be spa- 
cious, and the public can order what they please, 
and see it cooked. The Chinese have applied 
for ‘space’? to exhibit their skill. {t is said 
they will serve a delicious pdté, consisting of a 
morsel of ice enveloped in a coat of flour, sugar, 
and minced meat—to be eaten at white heat 





Last fall a benevolent citizen of Boston placed 
$1000 in the hands of the chief of police to be 
loaned to working-girls having persons depend- 
ent upon them for support. e sums loaned 
are to be kept twenty years without interest, 
and no security but the word of the borrower is 
required. About fifty girls have thus far. been 
aided in this way from the fund. 





According to a recent act of Congress, “every 
place containing a population of not less than 
twenty thousand” will be entitled to the benefits 
of the free-delivery system by letter-carriers 
from July 1, 1873. Consequently this service 
will be introduced into Charleston, South Caro- 
lina; Scranton, Pennsylvania; Columbus, Ohio; 
Paterson, New Jersey; Kansas City, Missouri; 
Mobile, See all ee 
Springfield, assachusetts; Peoria, ‘inois ; i ‘ . « 
Coving ton, Kentucky; Quincy, Ilinois; Evans- gravely. Do you mean that if you had known, 
ville, Indiana; ORIEEE, New York; Elizabeth, 


urely you can not 
New Jersey; Savannah, Georgia ; Foughkeepele, 
a 


you wo ot have come? 
mean hat, Lily! AWhenT/parted from your 
New York; Camden, New Jersey; ste reaper th ow ie ing. snide 
a » 


Iowa; and St. Paul, Minnesota. Such other 
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and from which only we can save him. And 
of course I thought you knew where he was. 
If there has been deceit, it has not been on my 
part. And even at this stage, I can not submit 
to be placed in a false light, or to be misjudged. 
J have endeavored to make you acquainted with 
the unhappy position of affairs: in the state of 
mind in which I left your brother, I would not 
answer for it that he would not commit any rash 
act. But if you can not trust me, you have but 
to say the word, and we will go back, and I will 
leave you within a dozen yards of your grand- 
father’s door.” 

“No, no!” she cried. She was, indeed, al- 
most helpless in this man’s hands. ‘‘ We will 
go on; I must see him and save him, if I can.” 

“You trust me, then?” he said, eagerly. 

She was constrained to reply ‘‘Yes;” but when 
he took her hand, which was resting on the sash, 
and kissed it, she shivered as though she had 
been drawn into an act of disloyalty to Felix. 
Mr. Sheldrake had made up his mind by the 
time he had resumed his seat on the box: he 
would marry Lily—there was nothing else for 
it. ‘*Til sow my wild oats and settle down,” 
he thought, as he lit a cigar: ‘a man must 
marry at some time or other, and it’s almost 
time for me to be thinking of it. I couldn’t do 
better; she’s innocent and pretty, and—and ev- 
ery thing that’s good; and she’s not a girl that 
will impose on a man, like some of those who 
know too much.” Then he fell a-thinking of the 
wives of his friends, and how superior Lily was 
in every way to any of them. ‘‘She’ll do me 
eredit,” he thought. He was dimly conscious 
that Lily entertained a tender feeling for Felix ; 
but that this would fade utterly away in the light 
of his own magnanimous offer he did not enter- 
tain a doubt. He mused upon the future in 
quite a different mood from that he was accus- 
tomed to; for the purifying influence of Lily’s 
nature made itself felt even in his heart, dead- 
ened as it had been all his life to the higher vir- 
tues. And now they were nearing the end of 
their journey. In the distance could be seen 
the fires of the gypsy camps; the cold wind 
came sweeping over the downs. ‘The best thing 
he could do, he thought, would be to stop at an 
inn; he knew of a quiet one, out of the town, 
where it was likely they would not be noticed ; 
and he would leave Lily alone for a few minutes, 
and, on the pretense of going out to seek for 
Alfred, he would go to the Myrtle—the inn at 
which he had desired Mr. Musgrave to put up— 
and see if the old man was there. Then he 
would come back to Lily, and tell her they 
would not be able to see Alfred until the morn- 
ing. There would be a little scene, perhaps, 
but he would be able to smooth matters over. 

By the time he had matured this plan the cab 
drove up to the door of the inn. It was not yet 
midnight, and Mr. Sheldrake had no difficulty 
in obtaining admission. As they entered, and 
walked up stairs into a private room which Mr. 
Sheldrake ordered, Lily looked about, expecting 
to see Alfred. Mr. Sheldrake, attentively ob- 
serving her, knew the meaning of those search- 
ing glances, and, against his reason, was morti- 
fied by the reflection that he occupied no place 
in her thoughts. 

** You had best take off your things, Lily,” he 
said, awkwardly; and, seeming not to notice the 
look of sudden distrust and surprise which came 
into her face at his words, proceeded, ‘It is 
chilly, but we will soon have a fire, and be com- 
fortable.” 

Either his words, or the tone of familiarity in 
which they were spoken, came like a cold wind 
upon Lily’s fevered senses. Felix seemed to 
stand before her, and to warn her against this 
man. But although, in the light of these new 
impressions, a veil seemed to be falling from be- 
fore her sight, and although love for Felix, and 
the responsibilities it conveyed to her heart, gave 
her strength, the shock was too great and unex- 
pected for her to find words to answer Mr. Shel- 
drake immediately. 

“T will order some supper, Lily. Is there 
any thing particular that you would like?” 

She steadied herself, resting her hand upon 
the table. 

‘* Where is Alfred ?” she asked, in a voice that 
was firm despite its tremulousness. ‘‘ Where is 
Alfred ?” 

Mr. Sheldrake was discomposed by her unu- 
sual manner. 

“ Alfred is not here, Lily.” 

“Not here!” she echoed. ‘‘ For what reason, 
then, have we stopped here ?” 

Mr. Sheldrake felt the difficulty of the situa- 
tion, and with an embarrassment which he strove 
in vain not to express, proceeded to explain. But, 
disconcerted by the steady gaze with which she 
regarded him, he stumbled over his words, and 
for once in his life his assurance failed him. Had 
he been at his ease, and had he spoken with his 
usual plausibility, he might still have been suc- 
cessful in deceiving her; but he had betrayed 
himself, and it came upon her like a flash of light 
that he had set a trap for her. She waited until 
he had finished speaking, and then said, with an 
utter disregard of his explanation, 

“You asked me to come with you to see my 
brother. Bring him to me.” 

_‘* That is what I intend, Lily,” he said, biting 
his lips; “Iwill go and search for him. But 
you want rest and refreshment first.” 

She stopped his farther speech. 

“‘T want neither. I am here to see my broth- 
er. Bring him to me.” 

Amazed and confounded by the resolution of 
her manner, he hesitated. He could not leave 
her in the strange mood that had come upon her ; 
he must strive to leave a more favorable impres- 
sion behind him, But the words he wished to 
utter for the purpose of quieting and assuring her 
would not come to his lips. As he hesitated Lily 
stepped quickly to the window, and throwing it 
open, looked out. 


_ ‘What are you looking for?” he asked, step- 
ping toward her. 

A sudden cry, almost hysterical, escaped from 
her, and she turned swiftly and confronted him. 

“*T am looking for the cab,” she said, her 
cheeks flushing, showing such distrust of him by 
the action of her hands that he shrugged his 
shoulders, and sat down at a little distance from 
her. He had quietly ordered the driver to take 
the cab to the Myrtle Inn, and put up there; but 
he knew that even if the cab were still at the 
door she could not see it, for the window of the 
room looked out upon the back of the inn. As 
Lily leaned out of window Mr. Sheldrake fancied 
he heard a yoice without, but he set it down to 
the account of some toper going from the inn; 
in another moment, however, he did hear Lily’s 
yoice, but could not distinguish what she said. 
He started up with a jealous exclamation, and 
as he did so, Lily closed the window, and sank 
into a chair in a fit of hysterical weeping. 

“*Why can you not trust me?” he asked, 
bending over her tenderly. ‘‘ You are over- 
wrought and overexcited. To whom were you 
speaking?” 

She calmed herself by a great effort. 

“The man said he could not see any thing of 
the cab,” she answered; ‘“‘nor could I. It is 
gone.” 

“The driver has put up his horse, I suppose. 
Itis a long drive, remember, and the horse must 
be tired.” 

A knock came at the door, and the landlady 
entered. 

“Do you stop here to-night, Sir?” she in- 
quired. 

“*Yes,” he said. 

“No,” said Lily, firmly. 
does not stop here to-night.” 

A threatening look came into his eyes. 

‘Wait outside a minute,” he said to the land- 
lady. The landlady obeyed, and Mr. Sheldrake 
closed the door. ‘‘ What is the meaning of 
this ?” he demanded of Lily, in a husky voice, 
almost throwing off his disguise. 

““Can you ask me? You have brought me 
here to see my brother on a matter of life or 
death. I can not rest until I see him. Have 
you no pity for my anxiety? Do you know 
where Alfred is ?” 

“*Yes,” he was compelled to reply. ‘‘I will 
go and bring him to you. Will that satisfy you?” 

“You know it will. But promise me one 
thing.” 

‘© You can’t ask me any thing, Lily, that I will 
not promise,” he said, hailing this small token 
of confidence with gladness. 

“*Give me your sacred word of honor that you 
will not return here to-night unless my brother 
is with you.” 

He felt that he had no alternative; but the 
fear that she wished to escape from him was upon 
him. In the light of this fear she became more 
than ever precious in his eyes. Urged to the 
desperate declaration, he said, ° 

“Lily, listen to me. You know that I love 
you—that I love you honorably—” 

“Tf you do,” she interrupted, bravely, but with 
her hand on her heart, ‘‘you can not hesitate 
to give me the promise I ask.” 

“But you! What will you do?” 

“‘T shall stop here in the hope of seeing my 
brother.” 

“IT can depend on that? You will stop here 
to-night ?” 

“*T will—by all that I hold dear!” 

“« And if I am unsuccessful in finding Alfred 
to-night, you will see me in the morning ?” 

fs 08; 

‘Well, then, I promise you,” he said, gayly. 
“*T will show you that you can trust me thor- 
oughly. Good-night, Lily.” 

He held her hand tenderly in his for a mo- 
ment, and deemed it prudent to say no more. 

‘Little witch !” he murmured, as he walked 
away from the inn. ‘‘I was afraid she was 
going to turn upon me. But I have her safely 
now, I think!” 


“This gentleman 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Lrrx listened to the sound of Mr. Sheldrake’s 
departing footsteps as” he went down stairs ; 
heard him speak to some one in the bar, and 
heard the front-door open and close upon him 
as he walked out into the night. Then, with 
a grateful ‘‘Thank God!” she called the land- 
lady into the room, and whispered to her, and 
put money into her hand. ‘The landlady said, 

“Very well, miss; I'll watch for him.” 

Whoever it was she was set to watch, it was 


“evidently no enemy to Lily; for in less than five 


minutes she was talking to the person at the back- 
door, and telling him that the young lady was 
up stairs alone. Lily was waiting for him at 
the top of the stairs. She drew him into the 
room with eager haste, and clasping him round 
the neck, cried again, “Thank God! I am 
safe now! You will not leave me, will you? 
Stop with me—for my grandfather's sake, for 
Lizzie’s sake!” and, overcome by emotion, could 
say no more, and swooned in his arms. When 
consciousness returned to her the landlady was 
standing by her side, and Mr, Musgrave was 
kneeling before her. 

“There, there!” said the landlady, soothing- 
ly; ‘I told you she had only fainted. Do you 
feel better, my dear?” 

** Much better, thank you,” replied Lily, vague- 
ly. But looking down upon the kneeling form 
of Mr. Musgrave, remembrance of what had 
passed came to her; and she clung to him in 
a passion of tears, and besought him again and 
again not to desert her. At a sign from him 
the landlady quitted the room, saying, 

** You will find me down stairs if you want me.” 

“You are crying, Mr. Musgrave,” said Lily, 





when they were alone. 
my hand.” 

““They are tears of joy and pain, my dear,” 
he answered, rising from his knees. ‘‘ ‘Tell me 
now how you came here. When I saw you 
looking out of the window, I placed my finger 
on my lips, warning you to silence. It is as I 
suspected, is it not? Mr. Sheldrake brought 
you here?” 

Briefly she told him of the means employed 
by Mr. Sheldrake to induce her to accompany 
him, and of what had passed between them on 
the road and at the inn. He listened attentive- 
ly, and with varying shades of emotion; and 
when she ceased speaking, he told her to be 
comforted, that he would protect her, and that 
it was not Mr. Sheldrake she or Alfred had to 
fear. 

‘There is cause for fear, my dear,” he said, 
“but not from him, When I return, I will tell 
you more—” 

‘* You are not going ?” she interrupted, entreat- 
ingly, clinging to him more closely. 

“*T must; you shall know my errand when I 
come back, and you will be satisfied. Then I 
will not leave you again. I shall be absent for 
half an hour, my dear; and while I am away 
the landlady will sit with you.” 

“But if Mr, Sheldrake returns—” 

“You say he has gone for Alfred. Lily, 
trust one who would give his life for you. I 
would, my dear! I would lay it down willingly 
at your feet, if it were necessary for your safety 
or your honor!” What inexplicable passion, 
inwardly borne but not expressed, was it that 
caused his limbs to tremble as he held her to 
him for a few brief moments? What impulse 
caused him to loose her from his embrace sud- 
denly, and to stand aloof from her as if he were 
not worthy of the association ? 

‘Mr. Sheldrake will not come back to-night. 
Be patient for half an hour, my dear, and trust 
me thoroughly. Let me hear you say you have 
confidence in my words.” 

His earnestness carried conviction with it; but 
his humble manner pained her. 

**You would not deceive me, Sir,” she said. 
“J trust you thoroughly, and will wait patiently.” 

She raised her face to his, and with a grateful 
sob he was about to kiss her; but the same im- 
pulse restrained him. 

“No,” he murmured; “not until she knows 
all;” and left the room without embracing her. 

At the appointed time he returned. During 
the interval the landlady had lit the fire, and had 
drawn a couch to the hearth, upon which she 
persuaded Lily to rest herself. 

** Ah, that’s good,” Mr. Musgrave said. ‘‘ Are 
you warm enough?” He arranged the rugs 
about her with a tenderness which surprised her, 
and then sat apart from her, with his head upon 


“*T feel your tears on 


_his hand. 


“‘You have something on your mind, Sir. 
Come and sit near me. Are you troubled about 
me? 

He did not answer her immediately ; but with 
a clumsy movement of his hand he overturned 
the candlestick, putting out the light, almost pur- 
posely as it seemed. 

‘*We do not need to light it, child,” he said ; 
“Swe can talk in the dark.” 

“Yes, Sir, if you please,” she answered, yet 
wondering somewhat; ‘‘but the room is not 
dark. I like the soft light of the fire ; it brings 
rest to me. I shall be glad when day comes.” 
She paused between each sentence, expecting 
him to speak; but he sat silent, watching the 
fitful shadows as they grew large and dwindled 
on the walls and ceiling. ‘* What are you think- 
ing of, Sir?” 

“‘T am looking into the past,” he replied, 
presently, in sad and solemn tones. 

** And you see—” 

‘<A wasted life. A life that might have been 
useful and happy, and good in making others 
happy.” 

“*Not yours, Sir,” she said, pityingly—* not 
yours. Ah, Sir, you speak as if your heart was 
troubled! Come closer to me, and let me com- 
fort you, as you have comforted me.” 

“Not yet, child; I dare not. If, when you 
have heard what I have to say, you ask me to do 
that, I will fall at your feet and bless you! This 
wasted life that I see in the shadows that play 
about the room—may I tell you some passages 
in it?” 5 

“Tt pains you to speak; it pains me to hear 
your sad voice—” 

“* Nay,” he interrupted, ‘‘it relieves me. My 
heart will burst else; and I have waited for this 
so long, so long! You will listen in patience?” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

**So gradual are the changes that we do not 
notice them during the time—we scarcely know 
how they come about, until, after the lapse of 
many years, we look back and wonder at the 
contrast between then and now. This wasted 
life that I speak of, how does it look now in the 
eyes of the man who has misused it? He sees 
his youth, as one standing at the foot of a great 
hill, where the shadows lie thick, might look up 
to the mount upon which the sun shines. That 
was before he was married, and when he was a 
young man. Reckless, uncontrolled, thirsting 
for the possession of things out of his reach, he 
did not stop to think or reason. He could not 
then have spoken of himself and of his desires as 
he speaks now, for he was arrogant, insolent, 
selfish, and inconsiderate to his heart's core. 
Bitter has been the fruit of these passions; but 
had he died a hundred deaths he could not have 
expiated the wrong he inflicted. And yet he did 
not awake to the consciousness of this until a few 
months since—until all the wrong was accom- 
plished, and until he had sunk to ashameful depth 
—until a terrible retribution had ripened to fall 
upon him for his deeds. No one was to blame 
buthe. Life presented fair opportunities fo] bij 
He had youth, he had strength, he had a wife 
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who loved him; but the curse that lies heavy 
upon thousands, that wrecks the happiness of life, 
poisons its sweetness, turns smiles into tears, joy 
into despair—the curse of drink was upon him. 
It brought a blight upon his wife’s fond hopes, 
and broke her heart. He sees now in the shad- 
ows a picture of that time. He sees himself coy- 
ered with shame, flying from justice, saved from 
just punishment by one whom he has only late- 
ly learned to revere ; he sees that man, the father 
of his wife, looking with aching heart at the 
prospect that lies before his child; he sees his 
wife, pale, dumb, heart-crushed, mourning the 
death of love and hope ; he sees his two children, 
a boy and a girl, the girl almost a babe—” 

He paused here, fighting with his grief. A 
long silence followed. Lily had raised herself’ 
upon the couch, and had followed his words with 
agonized interest. She could say nothing to 
comfort him; her emotion was too powerful for 
speech. In trembling suspense she waited for 
his next words. She felt that she was in some 
way connected with the story he was telling, but 
the light that shone upon her mind burned dim- 
ly as yet. 

**So he left those who should have been dear 
to him, and never looked again upon the face of 
his wife. The time that followed—the long, 
long years during which he strove to forget the 
past—seemed to him like a dream. With the 
curse of drink still upon him, he grew old before 
his time. He had taken another name, and noth- 
ing of his former life was known. Mention of it 
never passed his lips. How he lived matters not 
now. It shames him to think of it. But after 
many years had passed, he awoke one day to a 
better consciousness of things. There came to 
lodge in the house in which he lived a bright and 
good girl, who obtained her living by dress- 
making. When he first saw her, and heard her 
pretty voice singing in the room next to his, it 
seemed as if a vision of the past had fallen upon 
him. This girl and he became friends, and he 
grew to love her, and loves her now. Often, as 
he looked upon her, he thought that his daugh- 
ter, if she was living—his daughter whom he 
had not seen since she was a babe—would be 
something like this bright girl. One night the 
man’s employer came to him and made a strange 
offer. On the condition that he could persuade 
this girl to live with him as his daughter or his 
niece, a small house near London was to be 
taken, of which he was to be the tenant and 
ostensible master. While they were talking over 
this proposition the girl came home; she had 
been to the theatre with her sweetheart; he ac- 
companied her home, and the voices were heard 
in the adjoining room. The employer heard the 
young man’s voice, and recognized it, and it 
seemed as if the recognition made him more de- 
sirous that the plan should be put into operation 
quickly. The old man that very night acquaint- 
ed the girl with the proposition that had been 
made to him, and she consented to live with him. 
She told him the story of her life, and they sat 
up talking until late. Before she went to bed 
he asked her the name of her sweetheart. She 
told him. It was the name of his own son!” 

He covered his face with his hands, unable 
to proceed. Lily rose from the sofa, and ap- 
proached him tremblingly. She knelt at his 
feet, and said, in a voice that rose no higher 
than a whisper, 

“¢Tell me his name, Sir.” 

The name came through his sobs, 

“* Alfred.” 

“* And his sweetheart’s name is Lizzie, is it 
not?” 

“Yes,” 

**And the story you haye related to me is 
your own?” 

“Tt is my own, miserable man that I am 

The silence that followed was very brief, but 
to him it was like a long and terrible oblivion. 
Then upon the darkness in which his soul was 
wrapped broke a silver line of light, so inex- 
pressibly sweet, so exquisitely painful, that his 
heart almost ceased to beat. : 

‘* Father!” 

Her arms were round his neck, but he fell on 
the ground at her feet, and cried humbly for for- 
giveness. 

“Father, you have something more to tell me.” 

“Yes, my dear child. You must be made ac- 
quainted with what has passed, so that you may 
be prepared. You will hear what I have to tell 
bravely, will you not, my child?” F 

“Tt is about Alfred?” she cried, in great agi- 
tation. 

“It is; I know where he is. I have seen 
him. I went to him when I left you a while ago. 

She started to her feet, and looked about 
tremblingly for her mantle. 

“<T must go to him at once, Come! why do 

stop here?” 
wt Dear child,” he said, taking her hands in his, 
and striving to calm her, ‘‘you must be guided 
For his sake, we must keep away from 


him.” 

“But he is alone and unhappy. What will 
he think if he knows that Iam here? Oh, let 
us go to him, dear father! We should not be 
absent from him in his trouble.” 

“Lily, my child, you would not bring greater 
trouble upon him?” 

“¢No, no!” 

“You might, if you do not act as I tell you. 
A watch might be set upon your steps, and his 
safety depends upon his hiding-place being kept 
secret. For he is in hiding, my dear. Sit down, 
child, and be satisfied that for the present you 
are serving him best by remaining here, And 
do not be uneasy, my darling, that he is not 
being taken care of. He is not alone. Lizzie 


is with him.” 
e night bring- 
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tell her where she could find him, she lost not a 
moment, but came here at once, the dear brave 
girl! Alfred was at the races to-day, as you 
already know, and lost not only his own money, 
but money that did not belong to him. What 
this false man who brought you here to-night 
told you about him is true. Alfred is in great 
peril, and the despair that seized him when he 
realized the full sense of his danger made him 
desperate, and drove him almost mad. I came 
to Epsom to-day especially to keep an eye upon 
him, for I feared that something bad would oc- 
cur. Last week Lizzie overheard a conversation 
between him and Mr, Sheldrake—it took place 
in our cottage, and she listened at the door. She 
had not the courage until last night to tell me 
what she had heard, and I dreaded the conse- 
quences, and saw them in a clearer light than 
she. I have gone through such an experience 
myself, and have tasted the bitter fruit. I de- 
termined to come to Epsom, knowing, alas! that 
it was too late to undo the evil he was bringing 
upon himself, but hoping against hope that by 
a lucky chance (the gambler's forlorn-hope, my 
dear!) things would turn out well. They did 
not; and when the race was over I saw Alfred 
steal away from the course, ruined and almost 
lost—I_ saw it in his face—and I followed him 
to prevent worse occurring. His false friend 
saw me, and for a purpose of his own set me to 
watch my own son, little dreaming of the stake 
I held in his unhappy fortunes. But Alfred 
discovered that I watching him, and he es- 
caped me. I was frightened to think to what 
his agony and remorse might drive him, and I 
wandered every where in search of him. For 
six hours, my dear, I hunted for him in vain, 
I was distracted. It was a dark cold night, and 
I was worn out and wearied, At nearly eleven 
o'clock I was on the plains, near to some gypsy 
tents, about half a mile from here. I thought 
of Lizzie’s misi at Alfred’s absence, and I 
thought of you also, dear child, I did not know 
what it was best for me to do. Shall I return 
home? I asked of my And as [ stood, un- 
n and helpless, I heard a voice that was fa- 
miliar to me, It was i 
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uizzie’s voice, my dear. 
She had been searching also, and with a woman’s 
wit knew that it was useless to inquire at the 
inns or wander about the town in search of him. 
She guessed rightly where it was most likely he 
would try to find refuge. She went to every 
tent and eyery camping party on the plains, and 
made her way where I could not, and received 
answers and civil words where they were denied 
to me. At the gypsy tents, near which I had 
halted, she was told that a man with the horrors 
on him—don’t tremble, child!—had come and 
wanted to camp with them ; but they had turned 
him away, and would have naught to do. with 
him. Lizzie described Alfred to them. Yes, 
they answered, it was some such sort of a man, 
She searched for him near those tents, and found 
him lying under a hedge in a state of delirium. 
Dear child, be calm! let us pray that he will get 
well, and that this great trouble may be tided 
over. It is not Mr. Sheldrake that he has to 
But [ haven't finished my story yet. Liz- 
zie found him, and prevailed upon the gypsy wom- 
en to give them shelter. She bribed them with 
money; she would haye given them her blood 




















“SHE WAS, INDEED, ALMOST HELPLESS IN THIS MAN’S HANDS,” 


if they had bargained for it, for his sake. Ah, | an’s love, and how unworthy we are! One of 


my child! I begin to see the beauty of a wom- | 


the gypsy women made some cooling drink for 














him, and it was while these two were talking out- 
side the tent that I heard Lizzie’s voice. You 
may imagine our sad pleasure at thus discovering 
each other. I remained with them some little 
time, and came to this inn for food and drink for 
them, and as I approached the place I saw your 
face at the window. You know now the errand 
which took me from you for half an hour. It 
is arranged that Alfred shall remain with these 
people, if necessary; they will conceal him if 
they are paid for it, and one of the women has 
taken a great liking for Lizzie. ‘The dear girl 
would win her way any where. I told Lizzie 
you were here. She sends her dearest love to 
you, and says that she will contrive to see you 
to-morrow. She told me to tell you also that when 
Felix and your grandfather—God bless him for 
the care and love he has bestowed on my child! 
—find all of us absent, Felix will be sure, after 
the first shock of surprise, to guess where we all 
are, and that he will follow you to Epsom early 
in the morning, perhaps to-night. Felix, she 
says, knows more about Alfred than you are 
aware of. So, dear child, all that we can do is 
to wait until the morning, and to hope for the 
best. And now, before you lie down to rest, tell 
me if it is as I suspect and hope with you and 
Felix.” 

ee hid her face on his shoulder, and told him 
all, 

‘*God bless you both!” he said, solemnly. 
He insisted on her lying down, and he sat by 
her side and watched her. When, presently, she 
pretended to fall asleep, he knelt by the couch, 
and with his face resting in her soft warm hand, 
prayed with humble heart. 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 











TRAINING FOR THE UNIVERSITY 
BOAT-RACE, 


HE accompanying illustration shows the En- 
glish students in training for the University 
Boat-Race, which in England is an affair of na- 
tional importance, paralleled only by the Derby- 
day. This race between the rival schools of 
Oxford and Cambridge took place on the river 
Thames on March 29. Business in London was 
almost wholly deserted, and the river-banks were 
thronged from an early hour of the morning with 
dense masses of people, displaying the light blue 
colors of Cambridge or the dark blue of Oxford, 
according to their respective proclivities. At 
half past two the race began. The Cambridge 
crew took the lead from the beginning, and main- 
tained it, except during a brief interval, through 
the entire course, winning by three boat-lengths. 
The race was from Putney to Mortlake, a dis- 
tance of four miles and two furlongs, and lasted 
twenty minutes and thirty-five seconds. The 
Oxford crew rowed from thirty-nine to forty- 
three strokes per minute, and the Cantabs, or 
Cambridge men, from thirty-eight to forty-two 
strokes. The crowd of spectators was larger 
than any ever assembled on a previous occa- 
sion, thg Prince of Wales being among the spec- 
tators.. Formerly the Oxford crew won the race 
for many years in succession. The illustration 
is interesting as showing the precise kind of 
boats used and the style of rowing. 
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A NOTABLE FRENCHWOMAN. 


HE Princesse Anne Marie Louise d'Orléans, Duchesse de 

Montpensier, but better known as Mademoiselle, and not 
unfreauently spoken of as La Grande Mademoiselle, the heroine 
of the Fronde, was of the most royal birth in France, being the 
only legitimate granddaughter of Henry IV., and the wealthiest 
heiress in Europe, succeeding as she did, even in the lifetime 
of her father, Gaston, Duke of Orleans, to the vast possessions 
of her mother, the representative of the house of Montpensier. 
As such, the arrangement of a marriage for her might naturally 
have been expected to have been among the first objects of so- 
licitude not only to the relatives who could guide the disposal 
of her hand, but still more to those who might hope to obtain it ; 
and never has so varied and royal a list of candidates been of- 
fered to any lady’s accept- 
ance. An emperor, three 
kings, and kings’ brothers 
and cousins almost without 
number, had their preten- 
sions to her favor success- 
ively discussed ; but, chiefly 
through her own caprice or 
indifference, all the great 
matches which were pro- 
posed for her came to noth- 
ing. Though for a 
moment she favored 
one or two of the sug- 
gested connections, 
she admits frankly 
that in those in- 
stances she was at- 
tracted by the posi- 
tion of the proposed 
husband rather 
than by him- 
self; and the 
first person who 
ever awakened 
her serious lik- 
ing was no 4 
prince of any 
nation, but 
only a younger 
brother of a 
noble family, 
that of Lau- 
zun, whom she 
eventually mar- 
ried. Even 
apart from her : 
rank and wealth, her personal charms were sufficient to attract 
suitors enough, if her own description of them may be believed ; 
for she undertakes to describe her appearance with as much 
minuteness and as much fidelity as her actions. In her deserip- 
tion she certainly does not seem greatly to disguise her defects ; 
and as candor on such a subject is perhaps more trying to female 
vanity than even a confession of faults of character or errors of 
conduct, and is certainly at least as rare, our readers may proba- 
bly not be unwilling to see this portrait of the first lady of the 
French court in its most gorgeous age, drawn by herself. 





























Sora-Pittow 1 Application EMBRoIERY. 


For design and description see Supplement, 
No. XIL., Fig. 69. e 





Fig. 1.—Povuit pe Sor: MantreveT.—Back. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, IX, Figs. 51-54. 


and soda. 


Laptes’-cuorH Sacque. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs, 55-63, the finger. 

















Fig. 2.—Povuir pe Sorz Mantevet.—Fronr. 


For pattern aod description see Supplement, 
No. 


tempt for every one else, that she would rather spend 
her life in solitude than put the slightest constraint 
on her humor, even if her fortune depended on it. 
It will hardly be denied that such frankness of self- 


§ portraiture is so unusual as of itself to give a favora- 


ble impression of the artist, and the more so since the 
chief events of her career, as related by others besides 
herself, prove it to have been very fairly accurate and 
impartial. 





SKELETON LEAVES. 


Wee is a very bad time for making skeleton 
leaves. The leaves should be gathered when 
at their prime—that is, when the earliest leaves begin 
to fall from the trees—and all that are broken or 
damaged in any way 
should be rejected. In 
making a selection care- 
fully avoid all leaves of a 
resinous nature, as those 
of the fir tribe, camphor- 
tree, laurel, bay, and most 
of the evergreen shrubs ; 
and it is useless to try the 
leaves of the oak, chest- 
nut, elm, willow, 
sycamore, walnut, 
hazel, and some oth- 
ers, which contain 
much tannin, as not 
only will they not 
decompose them- 
selves, but the tan- 
nin impregnates the 
water and pre- 
yents the decom- 
position of any 
other leaves 
which may be 
under macera- 
tion at the same 
time. Those who 
have had the 
greatest experi- 
ence in skeleton- 
izing leaves gen- 
erally prefer the 
slower process of 
maceration tothe 
more speedy one 
of boiling in lime 
Having obtained your stock of leaves, seed-vessels, 


[See Fig. 1.] 


IX,, Figs. 51-04. 


etc., take an open earthen pan that will hold a gallon or more, 
put the leaves into it, and pour over them sufficient rain-water to 
cover them, Let the pan remain exposed to sun and weather, 
without changing the water (gently and carefully stirring it now 
and then), until decomposition is suficiently carried out, or until 
the outer coating or green part of the leaves is pulpy, and sticks to 


This will depend on the water, the weather, and the 


kind of leaf; some leaves, such as the magnolia and India rubber, 
dress, but never untidy ; I hate slovenliness. I am always neat, | require several months, others a few \reeks only. ‘They are then 


“<T am tall, neither fat nor thin; of a very fine and graceful | and whether dressed carefully or carelessly, all I put on is in good | to be taken out and washed by shaking them about gently in water, 
figure. My neck is tolerably shapely ; my arms and hands are | taste. Ido not mean that I do not look incomparably better when | and placed in a shallow earthenware pin, keeping each one steady 


not good; but my skin is fair, My legs are straight; my feet | carefully got up; but carelessness is less injurious to me than to | by pressing the finger on the stalk, waile the decayed portion is 


are well formed; my hair light, of a pretty ash-color. 
is long, its contour pretty ; 
my nose large and aquiline ; 
my mouth is neither large nor 
small, but symmetrical, and 
with a very agreeable expres- 
sion. My lips are rosy; my 
teeth not good, but not very 
bad; my eyes blue, neither 
large nor small, but bright, 
soft, and commanding, like 
my countenance. I have a 
lofty manner, without being 
conceited. I am civil and 
familiar, but in a way rather 
to gain respect than to allow 
any one to fail in it. I am 
very indifferent about my 





Fig. 1.—Fartre anp Lace Ficuv.—Bacx,—[See Fig. 2.] 




















others, because, without flattering myself, while I do justice to all 


I wear, every thing I put on becomes me. JI talk a great 
deal, without talking nonsense or using bad expressions, 
and I never speak of what I do not understand.” 

In other passages she gives us a little additional insight 
into the favorite amusements and tastes of her youth, and 
also into her disposition. She hated cards; she was very 
fond of dancing and of hunting; still more of laughing 
at people, though so far was she from thinking ridicule 
a mark of ill nature that she would rather be laughed at 
herself than pitied. She liked the company of all brave 
honest men, especially soldiers; she was fond of conver- 
sation on military topics. As for reading, to which she 
was addicted, in prose she preferred books on serious 
solid subjects; of poetry she liked all sorts, good, bad, 
and indifferent. Her disposition, as she paints it, was 
a pretty equal and not unusual mixture of good qualities 
with others not altogether commendable. She piqued 
herself on nothing 
so much as on the 
warmth and stead- 
iness of her friend- 
ship, which, how- 
ever, was shown 
rather in conferring 
great benefits than 
in paying petty at- 
tentions. She was 
an admirable keep- 
er of secrets, and 
was incapable of 
any thing base. 
She was temperate 
in eating and drink- 
ing, and (though it 
was certainly not 
the virtue of that 
age) she was free 
from any propen- 
sity to gallantry. 
She was the most 
grateful person in 
the world, And if 
these are especially 
feminine virtues, 
she was not with- 
out those which 
commonly are rath- 
er the attributes of 
the sterner sex. 
She was ambitious, 
courageous, decid- 
ed, resolute, and 
possessed of the 
most perfect self- < 
command. On the 
other hand, she was 
hot-tempered, pas- 
sionate, and spite- 
ful as an enemy ; 
and so self-willed, 
owing to the good 
opinion she had of 





















Fig. 2.—Fatre anp Lace Ficuu.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


removed by a small, rather stiff, short-haired brush, when the 


woody fibre or skeleton 
will be displayed. When 
perfectly cleared from cuti- 
cle, etc., bleach the leaves 
in a solution of chloride 
of lime ; one tea-cupful of 
the solution sold in the 
shops added to a gallon of 
water will be about the 
strength required. It is 
well, when you take the 
leaves out of the bleach- 
ing liquid, to put them into 
clean water for a short 
time, then carefully dry 
them, either between blot- 
ting-paper before the fire, 








herself, and her con- For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 64-68, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI, Figs. 64-68, 
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or in the sun, after which they may be pressed 
flat in books before arranging them in groups 
under glass shades. 
toniz 


The best leaves for skele- 
ing are those of the plane, pear, lime, poplar, 
more, tulip-tree, different kinds of ivy, holly, 
Dox, St. John’s wort, scarlet passion-flower, pepul- 
tree, Wistaria, Eryngium maritimum, Carduus 
benedictus, magnolia (ten sorts), alstroemeria, 
thistles, barberry, and several of the nettles. 
Seed-vessels—stramonium, campanula, Cartha- 
mus tinctoria, sea-tree, mallow, honesty, hyos- 
cyamus, lavatera, malope, Canterbury bell, pop- 
py heads, and the winter cherry, which is par- 
ticularly beautiful. 

















JEWELRY IN GENERAL. 


In those curious letters about the interior of 
Africa, which haye of late excited so much at- 
tention, we read that the best currency for his 
daily wants which the traveler can take up with 
him from Zanzibar, is a quantity of brass-wire. 
This brass-wire, it appears, passes for jewelry in 
Africa, and is worn with much pride in twists 
and loops about their ankles and wrists by the 
nobles of that continent. We may laugh at this 
if we like. But Herbert Spencer has well shown 
that with the first desire of man for ornament, 
comes the first dawning of a possible civilization. 
And for the matter of that, we are by no means 
sure that the brass-wire of the Ujiji chiefs is of a 
very much lower epoch in taste than the cheap 
jewelry on which thousands of our own people 
persist in wasting their money, and with which 
they make grotesque their persons. A visit to 
the establishment of Messrs. Srarr & Marcus, 
22 John St. (up stairs), will show how unneces- 
sary it is, and how foolish on the score of economy 
in our people, to encourage the production of this 
tawdry and perishable stuff. There may be seen 
ornaments of all kinds for both sexes, wrought 
of materials intrinsically valuable, and with a 
taste and delicacy which make them fit to be 
worn in any society, yet actually no dearer in 
price, and relatively twenty-fold cheaper than the 
commonplace, coarse, and trivial peddler-work 
which has so flooded the land. What is the 
secret? Simply this, that Messrs. Srarr & Mar- 
cus have learned that taste is the cheapest of 
investments, and the most remunerative. How 
Jong must it be before our consumers lay to heart 
the same simple lesson ?—[Com. | 








Take your Dyerye anp CrEantne to the 
New York Dyeing and Printing Establisement, 
Staten Island; 98 Duane St., 752 Broadway, 
and 610 Sixth Ave., New York; 164 and 166 
Pierrepont St., Brooklyn; 40 North Eighth St., 
Phila.—[Com.] 











Srrut. Tur ory is for the Wilson Under-Feed Sewing- 
Machine. And why? Because it is the most perfect 
and desirable Sewing-Machine for family use yet in- 
vented, and is the cheapest. ‘The constant demand for 
this valuable machine has made it almost impossible 
for the manufacturers to supply the demand. Sales 
room at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other 
cities in the United States. The Company want agents 
in country towns.—[Com.] 








Drs. Strona’s Remedial Institute of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., in addition to the facilities of ordinary 
practice in the treatment of ladies and gentlemen suf- 
tering from various chronic diseases, combines, also, 
the Turkish Bath, Electro Thermal Bath, Sulphur Air 
Bath, Russian Bath, Swedish Movement Cure, Vacuum 
‘Treatment, Health Lift, Oxygen, Gymnastics, Hydro- 
pathy, Inhalation, Mineral Springs. Rey. Dr.'T. L. Ci 
Ler says: “ [know of no institution which Ican so cor- 
dially commend to those who are suffering from the 
various ills that American womanhood is heir to.” 
Bishop J.T. Peok writes: ‘Every appliance for the 
treatment of disease which skill can invent or money 
can furnish is at the disposal of their patients,” Send 
Sor a circular.—[Com.] 














Copying ees ay the means of the newly in- 
p 


vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the mpplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


109 & 111 East 14th St., New York. 


tz ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, wir PRICE- 

LIST, MAILED FREE ON APPLICATI 
CHENEY BRO’S 

American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for | Suitings, 


1 ENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M'me Ba- 
povreau & Co,,125 Fourth Ave, Send for circular, 














HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 


Retailed at same price as I charge 
Hair Dealers. All First quality 
Hair, No short crimped hair in. 
‘Warranted not dyed. 

32 in. long, weight 8 oz. only $9.00 
ae eee eee ore F800 
Re 

Ree 










pee 
a“ u 


15.00 
18.00 


Conoxet on Powranour Braise 
Sf jouip Ham, 
2oz., 20in. Hair, only $4.5 
Back or Waterfall Curls—full sets 
‘Naturally Curly, 
$87.00 | “Retails $10 00 
Large, 8.00] for in "12.00 
Extra’ Large, | #4 10.00] N-¥. 15.00 


Bsr Faiz Werr on Face Cums, . . «50 cents per yard, 

Natuatty Cuxiy, Friz Were Con “ $1.00 per’ 

Laresr Srvix,— Spanish Comb, Imitation’ Shell, sent prepaid 
‘on receipt of $1.50...everybody wearing them. 

Taell the hair just as Timport it, witheut intermizing [as imitators 
of my advertisements do,) to make their Price Lists appear cheaper. 
Lax the only Hair Importer and wholesale dealer in this city wh) 

at WHOLESALE Prices, I will send Switches PREPAID by 
mes RED MAIL, on receipt of P. O. Money Order, Draft, or Money 
in Resistered Letter, or will send by Expresso COLLKCT ON DELIVERY 
Remember money sent in advance saves ALL express charges. 


; Medium, 





Wreath with any Initial, Monogram, or word, or Bouquet, made of 
aa many pieces or colors of Hair as you may send. 

Almost every family possesses some hair of deccased relatives, which 
can be made into beautiful pictures, forming imperishable and un- 
changeable mementocs and handsome h'useho'd ornaments. Either of 
the above designs appropriately framed 4 x 6 inches, sent 
paid on receipt of $10.00. The above ie the very beat 'm 
preserving the hair in its original color, and is now being exiensively 
‘adopted. by all who wish to preserve auch’ as relics to perpetuate the me~ 
mory of the departed, Have one made. You will surely order others 
om secing how really artistic the work ie done, Will eeurn all hair 
not used. Established 1843. CHAS. Ve My 

Y1Gity. 















Neve Amity St. (Copyright secured.) 687 BES 
When you write please mention Harrrr’s Bazan. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 
you can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered through any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK. Publisher, 

439 Turrp Avenur, New York. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker. 


Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first pope at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871. 
It’ és one of 
most important 4 
ventions of the age. 
The most perfect 
Button-hole 
Worker ever tn- 
vented / So simple 
that a child can 
work a more per- 









feet button-holo 
with it than tho 
most experienced 
Rjhand can work 


‘with the most per- 
fect mechanical 
accuracy, Is used 
entirely indepen- 
dent of tho sew- 
fing machine, and 
willlasta lifetime. 

B Does. away with 
ia pricking the fin- 
2 gers, straining the 
rit ged era spe encore He 
perfect an ar worket atton-holes. ey give 
Universal satisfaction. Ladies who use them say that 
they are worth their weightingold. Over eleven thou- 
sand sold during the first weok of, their introduction. 
Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. They 
sell atsight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. Sample 
Button-hole Worker and eample Button-hole Cutter 
packed in a neat case, with full directions for use 
together with sample of’ our new and novel way of can 
vassing, sent to any address on receipt of 65 cents. 
Orders’ by mail receive prompt attention. Address 
WEBSTER M'#'G OO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. 
Please state in what paper you saw t 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, ‘Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


"MRS. C.C. THOMSON | 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
2c. Mrs. C, C, THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





The Standard Lotta Bustle, 






(Dietoma AwakvED By TID 
SLALILSNI NVOIUANY 


To A. W. THOMAS, 
Patentee and Manufacturer for the Lightest, Strongest, 
Most Durable, Comfortable, Elastic, and 
Cheapest Bustle in the Market. 

‘The wearer can sit in any position whatever, with- 
ont bending or injuring it in the slightest degree. It 
closes entirely up on sitting, and returns with precision 
to its original shape on arising. The heaviest dress 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its per- 
fect form (as is generally the fault). 

No ladies’ wardrobe complete without the Standard 
Lotta Bustle. Wholesale Depots, 

91 White St., N.¥.; 801 Race St., Phila. 


SHOPPING 





Of every description for Ladies promptly executed by 
Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 43 Sixth ite: N.Y, City. Sen 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
‘ Dress-goods s samples ‘Sent for 25 cents, 
OR NEEDLE-CASE is the best, sells fastest, 
cen’ e 
wanted) H.N. MCKINNEY & CO. Phinda 


Ae CHANGE HAIR to beautiful Auburn, Golden 

Brown, Light Brown, or Blonde. $8 per bottle. 
Sent to any address on receipt of price. Samples of 
changed hair will be sent on receipt of 50 cents. 


d. O. NEIL, 52 John St., New York. 








A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are offering 
UNUSUAL BARGAINS 
In all qualities of PLAIN, BLACK, & FANCY SILKS, 
Grisaille Taffetas Stripes, 87¢c. 
This season’s Colored Stripes and Checks, $1; value 
$1 50. 
‘An immense stock of New and Choice Styles of Fancy 
Silks at $1 25 and $1 50 per yard, all below their 
resent cost in Lyons. 
Black Faille Silks, $1 75, $2, and $250 per yard, of un- 
usually good value; the richer qualities from $3 to $6. 
Plain Colored Silks at exceptionally low prices. 
DRESS GOODS 
In many new fabrics, ADAPTED TO THE HIGHEST 
TASTES, AND NOW FIRST EXHIBITED, viz.: 
Gaze Aloes, Kabyic, Nid d’Abeille, Indon Cashmeres, 
Cluny Dentelle, Sheer Ecru, Baptistes, 
Plain, Spotted, &c., &c. 
Also, a fresh assortment of their POPULAR DRESS 
GOODS, from 25c. per yard. 

LARGE MESH SILK and WOOL GRENADINES 
at 50c., worth Tc. ; 
The very best value in Alpacas, Lustres, and Bril- 

liantenes, from 85c. per yard upward. 

‘A fresh importation of filled, square, and Plain Centre 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 
Broche Long and Square Shawls, fully 25 per cent, be- 

low regular rates. 
New designs and colors in Ottoman Stripe Shawls and 
Scarfs, from $4 upward. 

Black Embroidered Cashmere Shawls,from $18 upward. 
JOB RIBBON IMPQRTATION, 
Including COLORED GROS GRAINS, No. 4 width, 
10c. per yard. 

No. 5 width, No. 12 width, 
No. 7 width, > 15c. No. 16 width, > 25c. 
No.9 width; No. 22 width, 
SASH RIBBONS, 6 inches wide, 75c.; worth $1. 
THE MARSEILLES SASH 
and other Novelties in Garniture Sashes. 
A SPECIAL ATTRACTION LACE GOODS. 
500 LLAMA POINTS, $5 upward. 
500 LLAMA SACQUES, $12. 
BLACK and COLORED YAK LACES. 
TRIMMING LACES at a reduction of 333¢ per cent. 
A visit of inspection is requested. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


_STERN BROTHERS, 


SIXTH AVENUE 


AND 
TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
8367 Gth Ave. 110 W. 234 St., 
Are now offering unusually well selected 
lines of Goods in their various departments, comp, is- 
ing splendid assortments of 
PASSEMENTERIE TRIMMINGS, 
FRINGES AND ORNAMENTS, 
REAL AND IMITATION LACES,~ 
PARASOLS & SUN UMBRELLAS, 
OXYDIZED FANCY GOODS. 
With a comple stock of 
LLINERY GOODS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, 
from lowest to finest goods imported. 
CHILDREN’S ES aoe SUITS, AND 
INFANTS’ COMPLETE WARDROBES. 
CORSETS & HOOP-SKIRTS. 
And a yery attractive stock of 
LADIES’ CASHMERE SACQUES, DOLMANS, 
CAPES, MANTLES, & POLONAISES, 
Ranging in price from $9 upward. 
Imported and our own make 
LINEN AND LAWN SUITS IN GREAT VARIETY. 


To all of which we call attention, feeling con- 
vinced that our large assortments and 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 
Can not fail to convince Ladies of the advantage of 
examining our Stock before purchasing. 


STERN BROTHERS. 


OLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N.Y. 


FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND AMERICAN 
PARASOLS AND UMBRELLAS 
OF THE LATEST STYLES. 

LACE COVERS MOUNTED AT SHORT NOTICE. 


INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR OPEN CENTRE SQUARE 


SHAWLS. 
A fine assortment of all colors just received. 











SUIT DEPARTMENT. 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. have now open their 
SPRING IMPORTATION OF 
PARIS-MADE GARMENTS. 
Also, of their own well-known manufacture, 

- BATISTE SUITS AND POLONAIS, 
FRENCH SILKS, SUITS, IMPORTED SACQUES IN 
CLOTH AND CASHMERE, LACE AND 
LLAMA POINTES & SACQUES, 

YAK SACQUES, &c., &. 
AND CHILDREN’S OUTFIT- 
TING DEPARTMENT, 
Misses and Children’s SILK AND SERGE SUITS. 
“ “ PIQUE “ 
« Gs LAWN & CAMBRIC SUITS. 
“ “ CLOTH SACQUES. 
A full line of LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 

Paris-made and our own manufacture. 
PARIS WALKING-SKIRTS, 
LADIES’ LAWN AND CAMBRIC WRAPPERS. 
Also, a full assortment of 
CORSETS, HOOP-SKIRTS, BUSTLES, &c. 
INFANTS’ WEAR 
IN GREAT VARIETY, 

LADIES’ TROUSSEAUX 


and INFANT'S WARDROBES 
a specialty, and furnished at short notice. 


LADIES’ 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N.Y. 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 
have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to 
carry them, look just as pen as new. It will not rub 
off or smut when wet.. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits, For sale every where. 
B.F. BROWN & Co., Boston. 





NTED! Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps and 
ther novelties. Address U.S, Manufacturing 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 

















1873, 1873, 


NOTICE. 
OUR 


CELEBRATED 
BUFFALO 


TRADE MARK PATD. 


. BRANDS 
BLACK ALPACAS, 


BEAVER BRAND. 








SILK FINISHED 
Black Pure Mohairs 


ARE HANDSOMER THAN EVER 
FOR SPRING WEAR. 

These Beautiful Goods are sold by most of 
the leading Dry-Goods Retailers throughout the Unk 
ted States. 

Qar- Purchasers wil: iknow these goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each piece. bearing a picture of the 
Buffalo, Otter, or Bes ver. 

PEAKE, 0: DWCKE, & CO., 
427 and 429 i. roadway, 
305 Canal and i.” Howard Sts., 
Now York. 
SOLE IMPORTERS. 


pas “PAPER FATTERNS FROM 
HARPER?’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
Gnossrrip & Co., 551 Pearl St., ate claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 

1st. That each pattern is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressinaker to the 
Imperial Court’of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agente in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 
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+ 287 & 289°: EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


Ladies’ and Children’s ees and Suits, 
Real Laces, Embroideries, Kid Gloves, Parasols, &c, 
Cheapest in the country. J 
ETE C. O. D. package subject to examina= 
tion before acceptance. MEHRICH & CO., 
287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 


PRATT'’S 
PATENT 


LADIES’ BRACE 


AND 
Skirt Supporter. 


For sale by A. T. Stewart 
Co., Porter Brothers & 
Co., H. B. Claflin & Co., 
Lewis, Scheile, & Co., New 
7, York: Field, Leiter, & 
Co., Chicago; by all first- 
%, class dealers, and at the 
+ Office of the Company, ~ 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Important to Ladies.—Through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can Sone themselves and make a comfortable living. 
‘This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support thet 
selves by the needle. The magnifide of this offer, t 





liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 

ood already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads'this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on eae postage 


stamp. Address 


$42 


JAMES M‘CALL 
vy York. 


A MONTH! Horse and ca farmshed, 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me 


May 8, 1873.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


287 








HAIR!!! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Between 4rn and Great Jones Srs. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
“ All Hair used in my establishment I import and 
manufacture myself, and is of the best quality only; 
and if any cane can prove that I use in my goods 
any other quality but the best, or mix it with Ttalian 
or Chinese Hair, which is generally applied to by other 
dealers, will refund the money in every case. 
I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 
_ All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
PRICE-LIST. . 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 





18 inches long,4 ounces weight, - “- $500 
Do.22 do. do. 4 do, do - - - 600 
Do. do. do. 4 do. do. - - 800 
Do.32 do. do. 4 do. do. - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 

Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 

22-inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 23d Streets. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C. 0. D. by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 
B.—Through the immense increase 
ness, we will remove to the more 
commodious building, 364 Bowery, 
cor. 4th St,, after Ist of May, 1873. 








Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Granep To Fir any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TU NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
KAOM SEPARATE PIROE.OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER. 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLO. 
GIRL’S PRINCE! 

§ years Old).....es+eceeeeee ences : 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

years old). “97 
BOY'S KNEE -BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... 29 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8 to 15 years old) 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night at Petticoat, and Shirt),. ‘* 38 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER..... oe 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for 






























5 to 15 years O1d)...seeeceeessee ee o. 8 Mg 

GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP........... wf 46 

PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.. 2. 48 

LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with A@- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “49 

Vol. V. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
jon Baqsue, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old) 

LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER “ 

LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing , Gore 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yok 

Chemise, and Drawers). CeCe 








mr 





















SLEEVELESS SACQ d , with 
French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skitt, and 
Walking Skirt... fe 















ing Skirt 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years ‘old. $8 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER. .N 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
rt, and Walking Skirt. ef 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (foi 
from 4 to 12 years old)........ ce 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONA 
Apron Front and Adjustable Dem 










irtueriesless 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKIN 












“6 99 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

ing Gown “© 97 
HIGHLAND SUIT (f itd) “* 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy’ from 5 to 10 

years old). 5 #39 








BASQUE, with 
skirt, and Full ‘Trained Skirt. 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKIN 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT... 
DOUBLE 'TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT coated 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 

















irl from 5 to 15 years old). aa 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt. “46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
INGIBURI. cnadonasexcsctrses “46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 48 





FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skir 5 i 


DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT 
Vol. VIL 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT * 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt............s-:sscessseeee edd) 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). . o € 18 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT...“ 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 
SUIT. oe... Pevesceecee oo se eeesoreecsvee sakes 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
‘atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
See ee 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measnre Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


iT MALE OR FEMALE, 
WORKING CLASS, diorrecr nee 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening ; no 
capital required ; full instructions and Valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y, 





























NEW YORK. 


FOR THE 





FASHIONS Triple FA 


Entered 
MAGIC COSTUME, eins tnecnaitriit! 


ity LNT! 

engraving represents to views of it. And 
there 1s still another, viz.: a draped apron front. 
THREE Entirely different Costumesinone! It 
can be changed from a Polonaise to a Redingote 
or Waterproof in Zess than one minute, by simply 
adjusting one button. The original is made in 
aac pins ies’ cloth, trimmed with Hercules 

ri 


Tnis pattern is Particularly desirable for 
wash goods, because When unbottoned it falls into 
a beautifully shaped ‘Wrapper without pleat or 
gather, making 1t eusy to laundry, The Praveler, 
especially the Voyager, will find it an ind: 
able convenience. It is very simple and easy to 
make. Complete instructions are area! upon 
cach pattern, besides @ Cloth Model, (See 
below.) Requires five yards Waterproof. All 
Sizes. Price of pattern and cloth model, 
One Dollar. See Premium below. 

‘We furnish it ‘* READY MADE” in Linen or 
Batiste, from $5 to $15; in Waterproof, $10 to 
320; in’ any color of ladies’ cloth, handsomely 
trimmed, SEND STAMP for our CAA- 
LOGUE 0f STYLES. 

We give a CLOTH MODEL with each pattern, 
which SHOWS every seam, pleat, gather, loop, 
ete., how to putthe garment together by the pat- 
tern, and how it will look when completed. By 
the use of our Cloth Models any person who can 

the plainest. They eo PERE OT 
as the plaines' ey ure SREE 
GUIDES. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 


QRITE, “Le Plus Nouvelle.” 


‘according to Act of Congress in the year 1573, by A. Burdette Smith, 1a) 
‘tho Office ofthe Librarian of Congress, st Wasblocton, D.C.” 


As a Polonaise. As a Waterproof. 


SMITHS ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR—ONLY One Dollar a Year! 


Every subscriber is entitled to select Patterns to the value of ONE DOLLAR, 


EN le iW, mailed for 25 cents.—BEST AND CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD 1!!! 


FREE. 


Address, 
P.O. Box 5055. 





'y enclosing ONE DOLLAR and St: toA. BURDETTE SMITH, 
you Will be madea YEARLY SUBSCRIBEIE, ana the pattern of the 


Cloth Model, will be mailed to you FREE! OR, if you prefer to select your 

you receive the Bazaar, he will mail to you a receipt for your ae 

COUPON.” which will entitle you to select patterns to the value o! 

time. When you send your subscription, please state which you. prefer. 

A. BURDETTE SMITH. 
Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 914 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


the above engraving, with a 
remium after, 
ecpony and a 6° PREMLUONE 

ONE dollar FREE at any 
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MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


\ For Health, Comfort, and Style, 
W\ Is acknowledged THE BEST 
aon] ARTICLE of the kind ever 
lel Wp made. Numerous Testimo= 
iif mials in its favor are being re- 
ceived from all parts of the United 
States. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 

HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

New, Haven, Conn. 
Arxoup & Bannrna, New York; 
D.B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, Agents. 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
HATTER, 


719 & 1103 BROADWAY. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 


Ladies’ Riding Hats in Variety. 


For 
TRUE TIME FOR $1. 302m 


paca Time-Keeper, Compass, and Indicator. A 
erfect GEM for the pe of every traveler, trader, 
oy, farmer, and for EVERY BODY desiring a reliable 

timekeeper, and also a superior compass. Usual watch- 

size, steel works, an crystal, all in a neat OROIDE 
case. WARRANTED to denote correct time and to 
keep in order—if fairly used—for two years. Nothing 
like it! This perfect triumph of mechanism will be 
Sent in a neat case, prepaid to Rey address, for only $1; 
8 for $2. Circulars sent free. Try one. Order from 


the manufacturers’ Agents, Eureka Manufacturin; 
Co., Hinsdale, N. HL. e. 








SEYMOUR'S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 


“The Best are the Cheapest.” 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. 


te, 









ri 


Family Size, - - $1.50 
es’ Scissors, - 1,00 

ve . O. Order or Draft. 

HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., 29 Rose St, New Yor 


WILHELM & ZACHMAN, 


IMPORTERS AND DECORATORS OF 


CHINA, GLASSWARE, & CROCKERY, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, PLATED-WARE, &c., 
1152 Broadway, N.Y. 


Beautiful inventions for marking Clothing 
B) and printing Cards, $c. Onewill do for & 
| whole family. Movable Type. Profitable, 
_. amusing andinstructive for theyoung. 
ee Jet Printer $1. Silver $1.25, with 
ae Ink, Type and neat Case, delivered by 
mail anywhere. 4 Alphabets extra 0c. 
Agents wanted. Golding & Co,14 Kilby St, Boston. 
PAIR OF BEST TWO-BUTTON 
A KID GLOVES sent postpaid for $1 00. 
Three pair for $275; Twelve pair for $10 00. Every 
color and size. Real Laces, samples of Sash Ribbons 
and Dress Trimmings sent free on penn 
3. A VLOR'S BAZAR, 353 Eighth Ave., 
Bet. 27th and 28th Sts., New Work. 


tate where yousaw 


F this when youw 


Sold Everywhere. 


iy 












LADY OF REFINEMENT and ABILITY, about 
At proceed to Europe for the purpose of com- 
pleting the education of her only daughter, would be 

lad to undertake the charge of other three young 
fadies with a similar object, to whom she would afford 
the watchful a toa es es Unexceptionable 
references, A vy letter to 
av G.C., P.O. Box 959, N. Y. City. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every ize, at a moderate price. 
‘These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of eve! 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, ani 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, ar offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just pabliahed, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. ‘The garments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children, The polonaises an 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


FADE Cae Tinayuomte 


Manufactured by the Florence Sewing Mach. Co. 
The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can run it Agents wanted 
im every:town, Send for Circular and Sample 
Stocking to Hinxiey Kxrrrixe Maou. Co., Bath, Me. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
849-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N.Y. Agents, Kel- 
ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F, Edwards, St. 

is, Mo.; A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, IL Send for 
Pamphlet. 


Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees @ 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


$72 BACH WEEK, 2° wnere“pas- 


strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
ary J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 
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A DELICATE soAP| THE NEW BOOKS 


THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


1 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 


hefeto, “By Céxzu Cusurve. Crown Sro, Cloth, 
2 00. 
+," A fresh supply of this popular book will be ready 
next week, 
2. 


LITTLE KATE KIRBY, A Novel. By F.W.Ron- 
mnson, Author of “Christie's Faith," ‘Mattie: a 
Stray,” “No Man’s Friend,” “True to Herself,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8yo, Paper, 75 cents. 

3. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuartes Hat.ooK, Secretary 
of the ‘ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Illus- 
trations. Crown Syo, Cloth, $2 00. 


4. 
BY THE LATE LORD LYTTON: 

THE COMING RACE. 12mo, Paper, 50 cents. 

GODOLPHIN. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 

LEILA; or, The Siege of Grenada. New Edition. 
Syo, Paper, 50 cents, 

KENELM CHILLINGLY: His Adventures and 
Opinions. Svo, Paper, 75 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 
$175. (In Press.) 


5. 
TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Frep- 
gxrok Arno.p, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


6. 

TO THE BITTER END. A Novel. By Miss M.E. 
Brapnoy, Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “Dead-Sea 
Fruit,” “Birds of Prey," “John Marchmont’s Leg- 
acy,” &c, Illustrated: ' Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 





Ts 
SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present; with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samven Hazarv, Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50, 


8. 
STUDENT'S HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. The Constitutional 
History of England, from the Accession of Henry 
VII. to the Death of George II. By Henry Hannan, 
LL.D:, F.R.A.S._ Incorporating the Author's Latest 
‘Additions and Corrections, and adapted to the Use 
of Students, By Wa. Saimu, D.C.L., LL.D. 12mo, 
747 pp., Cloth, $2 00, 





RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Exists Reoxvs. 
Tilustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. . 

Uniform in style with ‘ THE EARTH,” by Exiséz 
Reotvs. 8vo, Cloth $5 00. 


10. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Grorcu 
Exror, Author of ‘Adam Bede," ‘The Mill on the 
Floss,” “Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $1 50. 

ll. 

HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Freperic Hupson. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $5 00. 

12, 

ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. By Cuantrs Ginnon, 
“Anthor of “For the King,” and “For Lack o} 
Gold.” 8vo, Paper, 80 cents. 

18, 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rey. P. Souarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8yo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 

This work embraces in one volume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT, By J.B. Licutroor, D.D., 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Sambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE ATHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESY‘ MENT in connection with some 
Recent Proporals for its Revision. By Rrcuarv 
Curnevix Trevou, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Pe J. Exuicorr, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 








tz Hanrer & Brorurrs will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

eer Hanven’s Cararocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 
. sk WHY we can sell First 
cre ycuve Pianos for $290? 
We answer—Itcosts less than $30Q 
to make any $600, Piano soli 


whom make 
100 per ct. profit, 





pi We have 
no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 


Oe t Fact rice, and warrant 

5 ot NS, Bo Stirs “Sena Yor Intusteated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over SOO Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using ‘our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. “Please state where you saw 


thisnotiees 1s, Plano Cow 810 Broadway, N. Y« 


T MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
MON E y Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srexorr, Boston, Mass. 


Df per day! Arents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
5 £0 $20 Pie, Srcicherecs, young or okt, make more money at 
‘work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 
else. Particulars free. Address G, Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
Hanren’s Macaztnu, One Year 
Hanren's Werxty, One Yea 
Harrrr's Bazan, One Year.. ee ws 
Barren’s Macazine, Harver’s Weexy, and Har 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $700. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEK, OF 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club af } iva 
Sunsonipers at $4 Sorearte pe remittance; or, 
conse z 
ne Le eee ‘within the United States, Is 24 cents a 
1 Powe Wockly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
Jerr received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 


Sa tireription time. When no dat : 
Suite may comes a ae ane Pe 
feds the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haren & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 


the sender. 


Terms FOR ADVERTISING IN Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4.00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Lite; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ. 


Wuat a conceited thing 
Tennyson's Brook must be, 
when he says, ‘Men may 
come and men may go, but 
Igo on forever,” etc. As if 
he would not be dried up by 
a good hot summer! 
aoe 
What would you do if you 
had some land that would 
not grow trees ?— Why, 
have it measured, and I 
would then haye some poles 
and perches, 
pa 
The anchor is said to be 
the emblem of Hope. It 
can’t be very safe to trust 
in it when it only holds by 
a fluke, 
aes 
What to do if you split 
your sides with laughter: 
run till you get a stitch in 


them, ° 


When is a blundering 
school-boy like a fraudu- 
lent shop-keeper ?—When 
he makes a false quantity. 

Sega 

Cutrronrers— Men who 

live by hook and by crook. 


peace a ge eee 

How 10 MAKE ONr’s SELF 
osnoxious—To walk down 
a crowded thoroughfare 
carrying a ladder on your 
shoulder, and to turn round 
every other minute to see if 
any one is looking at you. 

— 

Revations.—In answer to 
the question of a corre- 
spondent who signs him- 
self ‘Medical Student,” we 
may safely say that Sal Vo- 
latile is no connection of 
Ann O’Dyne’s. At the same 
time, Sticking Plaster may 
be the next of-Gold-Beat- 
er’s-kin, 

+ 

A Stoven’s Pixa.—Com- 
fort before ostentation. 
Your outward appearance 
necessarily affects the con- 
sciousness only of other people; but by no reasoning 
whatsoever can you dismiss bodily sensations from 
your own. 

SOMETHING NEW. 

“We've got something new at our house!” gleefully 
exclaimed an errand-boy one day last week, as he en- 
tered the shop where he was employed. 

“ What is it ?” blandly inquired his master, thinking, 
perhaps, it was a baby or something of the kind. 

“Oh, my sister’s all broke out with the small-pox!” 
was the delighted reply. 
sue firm have secured the services of a new errand- 

Ye 

Insurriorenr Reason.—In an English church, re- 
cently, after the publication of the bans of marriage 
by the minister, a grave elder, in a stentorian voice, ee Se, 
forbade the bans between a certain couple. On being A lady with an unmusical voice insisted upon sing- 
called upon for an explanation, “Thad,” he said, point- | ing at a party. 
ing to the intended bride—‘ [had intended Hannah for * What does she call that 2” inquired a guest, 
myself.” His reason was not considered sufficient. “The Tempest, I think,” answered another. 

«Don’t be alarmed,” said an old sea-captain present. 
“That’s no tempest; it is only a squall, and will soon 


be over.” 





Jack. “Ob, don’t they, just ! 


A paper, speaking against strikes, says, ‘‘ You never 
hear of farmers striking.” Now it occurs to us that 
we have known of such things. We fancy if you 
should let one of them catch you in his orchard “ bor- 
rowing” apples, or sampling his cider through a straw, 
‘we just hint that you would be apt to see him “ strike,” 
or, at all events, you might feel him striking. 

ae 

A missing man was lately advertised for, and de- 
scribed as having a Roman nose. He won't be found. 
Such a nose as that will never turn up. 

——_—_ 

Narurat Error.—A young doctor spends his leisure 
hours in practicing on the cornet, and passers-by, 
thinking an amputation is going on inside, are deluded 
as to the number of the man’s patients, 


ieee 
“Kitty's going to join our Sabbath-school; she’s 

coming with me next Sunday; ain’t you, Kitty 2?” 
“Oh, I don’t know—I’ve never been to Sabbath- 


school. What do you have to do?” A man who has a red-headed sweetheart addressed 
“Why, you get saved, of course; and books, and | her as ‘Sweet Auburn, loveliest of the plain.” Sweet 
albums, and— Auburn got mad about it, She objected to being 
“T mean, what do you have todo? Have to study | classed among the “plain,” even though called the 


any thing?” loyeliest of them. 
“Oh, it isn’t like that. It's like church, you know. 
When you first go in, you have to put your head down 
and Ree 
“But I can’t pray,” says heathen Kitty. ‘I don't 
know how to bow.” 
Atty. oh, well, do as I do: shut your eyes and count 


coer 


“Mary, my dear,” said a doting husband to the lady 
that owned him, ‘if I turn Mormon and marry an- 
other helpmate, she shall be a Mary too, for your own 
dear sake!” “Be content with one Mary, my duck,” 
said the loving wife; “in my opinion another would 
be merely a super-new-Mary.” 





(it is very difficult to know exactly the right thing to say to an Artist about his Pictures. We recommend 
unlimited praise ;\ but do not enter into details.) 


“Oh, Mr, Robinson! your Pictures are guite—too—more than Lovely! Surely you are the greatest Artist 


that ever Lived! Are you not? Candidly !” 

“Well, I don’t know. "There was Michael Angelo, you know, and’ Hogarth, and—and—” 

“‘Oh, your Pictures have all the ineffable Refinement and Purity of Hogarth, all the irresistible Humor of 
Michael Angelo, and—and—something quite your own, which I have never perceived in the Works of either 
of those Masters!” 


ar] 
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TOWN MOUSE AND COUNTRY MOUSE. 

Unsopuisticatep Cousin. “What do you mean to be when you grow up, Jack?” 
ack. “Oh, 7 mean to be a Policeman, and you shall be my Nurse.” 
NSOPHISTICATED Cousin. “Well, but Policemen don’t have Nurses, 
That shows you've never been in the 


jack 1” 
‘ks, Why, I don’t think I ever saw a Policeman without one!” 


ETIQUETTE. 


Of all the themes may soul that fret, 
In which I'd fain instruct myself, 
The very worst is Etiquette, 
‘And how I should conduct myself. 
Of mysteries 
My twister is 
Just how I should conduct myself. 


I, though a youth of humble birth, 
The Stock Exchange blew bubbles on, 
Until some thousands I was worth— 
Which launched me all my troubles on; 
Success it was— 
Ob yes, it was— 
‘That launched me all these troubles on. 


I pease by knife-loads once enjoyed, 
for dreamed of impropriety. 
I'm told now knives are not employed 
In that way in society: 
To be exact, 
They don't, in fact, 
Use knives so in society. 


I once could swig of gin and beer 
Whate’er I got a friend to stand; 
It’s very name (dog’s-nose), I hear, 
Makes people’s hair on end to stand! 
‘Oh, I can swear 
To cases where 
T've known folks’ locks on end to stand. 


‘To smoke a pipe was once my boast; 
I always had some Port thereto: 
Now when I smoke my weed my host, 
Forbids me to resort thereto, 
No well-bred man, 
He tells me, can, 
While smoking, have resort thereto, 


These nice distinctions vex me yet; 
Society will frown on me; 
Where’er I turn, this Etiquette 
Is always coming down on me; 
‘Till I could swear 
I'd see—but there, 
For swearing ’twill be down on me, 


Wann 





Tue PLeasvres or Curip- 
Hoop.—Mr, iken’s little 
boys asked him this morn- 
ing to take them to the cir- 
cus. Mr. Milliken refused 
kindly but firmly, but said 
if they were good he would 
take them around this aft- 
ernoon to see their grand- 
mother’s grave, 








A 

A woman out West inter- 
fered with her brother's 
courtship, and begged him 
to stay at home evenings. 
He waited until the evening 
when she expected her own 
lover, and complied, and 
she says that fraternal af- 
fection is a heartless mock- 


ery. 





A Burnp Beaoar’s Monry 
Box—“ The harvest of a 
quiet eye.” 

SS 

A little Concord chap, 
who lived next door to Em- 
erson, Was engaged one day 
in digging a hole by the 
road-side. A worldly tri- 
fler, passing by, asked him, 
“What are you digging aft: 
er, little boy 2” 

With gravity he answered, 
“ After the Infinite.” 
ee ee 


“Mister, will you lend pa 
your newspaper? He only 
wants to send it to his uncle 
in the country.” 

“Oh, certainly; and ask 
our father if he will just 
lend me the roof of his 

house. I only want the 
shingles to make the kettle 
boil.” 


Our friend Coombs was 
out in India, and having 
read that any wild beast 
could be frightened into 
flight merely by opening a 

arasol suddenly in its face, 

‘oombs determined to test 
the truth of the assertion, 
So he sallied out to the 
jungle with his largest 
greet. ‘ingham umbrella to 

unt for a tiger. After a 
while he found one, That upet observed Mr. Coombs, 
It was a sympathetic tiger. It approached Mr. Coombs 
with velocity. Mr. Coombs thought he had never seen 
a tiger that seemed so exceedingly anxious to become 
sociable right away. But he stood his ground bravely 
while the animal approached; and just as it reached 
him, and prepared to spring, Mr. Coombs flung hia 
gingham umbrella open su idenly in the tiger's face. 
‘t may perhaps be unnecessary to say that the mon. 
arch of the jungle did not betray any symptoms of 
alarm. On the contrary, it merely leaped over 
Coombs’s umbrella, came down on the other side, and 
prepared to assimilate Coombs. In fact, that infatu- 
ated experimenter in the regions of zoological science 
was eaten; and he held the hooked handle of the um- 
brella so tightly in hig hand that the tiger ate the 
handle with the hand, and for four weeks wandered 
round in that jungle with its head buried in Coombs’s 
open umbrella. It was convenient for that tiger in 
case of rain, but it obstructed his vision; and so he 
walked into town and was killed, and Coombs had a 
Christian burial. ° 

At a spirit meeting the other night a gentleman re- 
quested the medium to ask what amusements wee 


most popular in the spirit world. The reply was, 
“Re: ding of obituary notices.” Sow 


—e—. 

A true American is too proud to beg and too honest 
to steal. He gets trusted. 

——— 

A king’s fool who was condemned to die was al. 
lowed to choose the form of death, and chose old age, 
‘An Iowa girl being asked what form of death she pre. 
ferred, remarked that if she must die she preferred to 
be smothered—with kisses. 


ae 
If a miss is as good as a mile, how much better is 
Mrs. ? ° 

The child who cried for an hour didn’t get it. 


a 
Ae I’m so thirsty,” said a boy at work in the corn 


“Well, work away,” said his industrious father. 
“You know the prophet says, ‘Hoe every one that 
thirsteth.’” 


——— 


ee 


Cousin Kate (to Cousin Tom). “Now, Tom, I am just going to run in and order a few Cakes, If you 
have a liking for any particular kind, I wish you to mention it.” ; 
Cousin Tom (to Cousin Kate). “Well, if you wish to order for my special taste, I think” (Jointing to sign 


in window) “something in That Style would suit me.” 
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A CITY RAILROAD CAR.—Drawy sy Jennie Browsscompe.—[Ser vext Pace.] 
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A CITY RAILROAD CAR. 
See illustration on first page. 


HE scene depicted by the illustration on our 
T first page will be unpleasantly familiar to 
all of our readers who are accustomed to depend 
for locomotion on the street cars of this or most 
other cities. It is no fancy sketch, but one most 
faithfully drawn from nature. Day after day 
these cars go up and down with their seats on 
each side crowded with well-dressed gentlemen 
and ladies wedged helplessly among drunken 
and dirty men, women and children, baskets 
and bundles, while the middle of the car is filled 
with a dense mass of human beings clinging to 
greasy straps or vainly attempting to poise them- 
selves by leaning on their neighbors. All these 
elements the artist has reproduced in the sketch, 
with a fair-faced girl struggling to make her way 
to the door against the ragged market-baskets, 
children’s muddy boots, and clamorous news- 
boys that bar her path. ‘Truly our people are a 
much-enduring race, or such pictures would be 
impossible among us. 








PREMONSTRATION. 
By HOWARD GLYNDON. 

Lasr night I saw him in my dreams, 

So pale, my heart was almost broken! 
I read within his eyes the thought 

His sad, sad lips had left unspoken— 
“‘T love you!” In my sleep I said, 

“And left me!” laughing bitterly ; 
And suddenly the phantom turned 

And hid its pleading face from me, 
But still around me, in my sleep, 

**T love you!” seemed to stir the air; 
To which I, laughing bitterly, 

Made answer from my hard despair: 
**Ah, God! if I had never known 

Such love as yours has proved to me!” 
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> Tuts Number of Harper’s Bazar 
contains the opening chapters of a new 
serial story, entitled 

“LADY ANNA,’ 

by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, author of “The 
Warden,” “The Small House at Alling- 
ton,” “Orley Farm,” “The Golden Lion 
of Granpere,” etc. Few novelists enjoy 
a wider popularity in this country than 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, andthe readers of 
the Bazar have a rich treat in store for 
them in the pages of this new story. 





> Wirx the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated 
' EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a choice variety of exceed- 
ingly interesting reading matter. 





Ye Our next Pattern-sheet Number will 
contain a rich variely of patterns, descriptions, 
and illustrations of Ladies’ and Children’s Spring 
Walking and House Suits ; Bonnets, Parasols, 
Fichus, Caps, Cravats, Petticoats, Tournures, etc. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions, 





| FRILLS AND FURBELOWS. 


MERE is constantly a great deal of in- 
vidious remark going the rounds of the 
press, and, for the matter of that, the rounds 
of society as well, upon the subject of fem- 
inine dress and all its appurtenance of frills 
and furbelows, 

In a season of dull politics one would sup- 
pose that the chief end of man was to attend 
censorially to the costume of the weaker sex, 
and to spare no slur or fling, ill-natured or 
good-natured gibe, that can be made con- 
cerning it, and we imagine that now that 
the Presidential campaign is over, we shall 
be called upon to undergo a new exhibition 
of the thing. 

Endeavor to conciliate these evil-minded 
critics seems to be useless, for no fashion 
pleases them, let it be what it may: they 
haye no patience with the pure antique; 
they laugh to scorn the ruff and fardingale; 
they pronounce the dress of the First Empire 
indecent, the dress of the Second Empire 
senseless; nothing is more frivolous than 
the dress that WorrH designs, nothing more 
barbarous than the dress of an English- 
woman, nothing more rag-baby-like than 
the dress of the harem, nothing more waste- 
fal than the dress of the American woman. 

When, a few years since, hoops appeared, 
these critics compared a lady to the planet 
Saturn within his rings; when hoops be- 
gan to go out, and paniers and ruffles and 
sashes to come in, they compared her to a 
scarecrow, with her rags fluttering round 
ner. When bonifets were large, they flung 
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their pellets at the faces that were seen 
down the vista of “a Leghorn lane ;”, when 
hats were adopted, they wondered how soon 
the rest of the masculine garb would follow ; 
when the face was hidden in a calash, they 
were gay over mock-modesty; when bon- 
nets became a mere rose and ribbon, they 
had their sneer for the brazen face of the 
wearer; when youth and beauty went about 
in prunella, there was not enough praise to 
be accorded to the sensible high heels of our 
ancestresses ; as soon as high heels were ac- 
cepted, it was discovered that they produced 
incurable diseases of the spinal.cord. The 
Puritans found it necessary to enact a law 
against puff-combs ; the present generation 
hailed with delight the vermin in the jute. 
In short, there is not a fashion from fig 
leaves to crinoline that has not been the 
subject of their animadversions; and the 
only particles of feminine attire that go 
scot-free at present are, for some unaccount- 
able reason, the two-buttoned glove and the 
thick-soled shoe. 

It seems to us, when these facts are re- 
membered, that it would in reality be a great 
pity to have women dress in any faultless and 
unexceptionable way, since it would quite 
deprive these critics of their occupation, and 
throw them on the cold charity of a world 
of uncongenial items. But we wonder that 
it never occurred to them to notice how lit- 
tle women regard their caviling, or to per- 
ceive that they are in truth themselves mere 
parasites of fashion, drawing their suste- 
nance from the very things they float—for 
to the conversational critic these variations 
of the vanities in vogue are an inexhaustible 
wealth, and to the newspaper critic the man- 
milliner WorTH, as he is called, is equivalent 
to a certain yearly stipend. 

It would requiré a great effort of the im- 
agination to picture any period in the future 
when fashion shall not be at the same time 
variable and arbitrary. So long as human 
nature is what it is; so long as it is the office 
of either sex to please the other; so long as 
the fresh tint of a fabric will display the per- 
fect tint of askin; so long as, in the absence 
of fur and feathers, we depend somewhat 
for our beauty and altogether for our comfort 
upon our apparel—so long will that apparel 
be the subject of costly outlay and of the 
change that follows weariness. 

Perhaps in ancient times Helen did not 
tire of her peplos or her veil, because her 
needle-work varied it from Iphigenia’s, or 
because her home life and limited inter- 
course with other women prevented her 
from seeing the same garment every where 
repeated to satiety. But now in the multi- 
plication of people and of facilities of com- 
munication, in the different social life and 
the open life of the streets, a single season 
gives one an absolute weariness of a fixed 
design that has been reduplicated as if from 
a reflector whose mirrors were infinite; and 
one craves for a change in the design as much 
more eagerly than one craves for a change in 
the diet as the eye and the fancy happen to 
be nobler and more active things than the 
appetite. 

We have received advices lately that a re- 
actionary movement is under way in Italy, 
whose object is to restore the primitive and 
pure costume of the country. Exactly at 
what period the primitive and pure costume 
reigned we are not told; and as opinions 
will have a wide range upon the subject, we 
suppose that we may see the revival, accord- 
ing to taste, of the old Etrurian robes, of the 
Pompeian négligé, of the Roman matron’s 
sandals and shoulders, and of the somewhat 
savage splendor of the medieval era—per- 
haps more of the last than of the others, since 
the paintings from which the dresses are to 
be copied are chiefly of medieval manufac- 
ture; and thus an evening party in Rome or 
Florence or Naples will be quite as fine as a 
fancy ball, and will give us Lavinta and 
Tarpeta and CALPURNIA and LUCREZIA 
Boraia chatting amicably together, while, 
if their lovers and husbands follow suit, 
Romotus and HitpeBRanD and MaccHiA- 
VELLI will stand in waiting, a little ashamed 
of the figure they present. But we do not 
believe that any one of them all will long 
stay satisfied with the peculiar and particu- 
lar adoption of the individual ; and we doubt 
not that Lucrezra will be stealing a brace- 
let from Tarpeta, and CALPURNIA will find 
Lavinia’s head-dress the more becoming; 
and innovation once begun, the whole thing 
can only drift back to WorTH. 

It is true that among those who are not 
the advocates of such rather romantic ideas 
as this and kindred propositions invelve we 
haye many who in aslavish submission carry 
every fashion to excess. But that matter has 
become s0 largely a question of good taste or 
the reverse that it can be left to regulate it- 
self, since the better portion of the fashion- 
able world leaves excess to its inferiors, 
though never allowing itself to be behind 
the times. 

For the fact is that the real lady desires 
above all things to be inconspicuous; noto- 
riety and the staring eye of the passer are 


things utterly objectionable to her; and she 
knows that she would find herself as mark- 
ed and conspicuous a being by neglecting to 
follow the fashions in a certain degree as she 
would be by running in advance of them; 
and she therefore preserves that golden mean 
that all philosophy approves—her dress is 
the outward expression of an inward refine- 
ment, and she does not presume to erect 
her individual opinion against the combined 
opinion of the rest of womankind. 

But, when all is said, we can not but mar- 
vel at the effrontery of the male critie who 
dares to meddle with fashion, and charge tts 
abuses exclusively to the feminine account. 
Does he forget that his dress-coat of this 
year has quite a different cut across the hip 
from the dress-coat of last year? Does he 
forget that his waistcoat is open or close 
according to a whim of the ruling tailor? 
that his pantaloons have a power of expan- 
sion and contraction around his instep, as if 
they were made of India rubber? and that 
his silk hat, that a winter or two ago bade 
fair to taper away into a Puritan cone, now 
flares out in a bell-crown worthy of Beau 
BruMMEL himself? And above all, when 
he cites the feminine frivolity and love of 
gauds, does he forget the lofty manner with 
which the male fraternities of secret socie- 
ties cover themselves all over on parade 
days with silk embroideries and cheap jew- 
els, and the air of ineffable satisfaction with 
which the majors of militia, and other mem- 
bers of that noble home-guard who never 
smelled powder, strut in their crimson sash- 
es, their gold-lace, and epaulets, and waving 
plumes, through rain and mud, through hot 
and cold, repaid only by the barren glory of 
the admiration they excite along the streets? 

We admit, for the sake of our own pur- 
poses, that women are at present the inferi- 
or half of the human animal. Naturalists 
tell us that the male in almost all cases is 
the finer and handsomer creature; that it is 
he who has the gay plumage, the noble mane, 
the great stature; that the pea-hen is a poor 
little object, with nothing but her breast to 
recommend her, while her mate trails the 
splendor she admires; that the hind misses 
the regal antler of the stag; that it is the 
male nightingale whose melody is so en- 
trancing; and so by all analogies that it is 
the man who has the beauty and majesty 
and strength, and not the woman. What, 
then, more natural and pardonable than 
that the woman should seek to piece out 
her deformity by artificial means, and call 
in the ostrich and the silk-worm, the oyster 
and the madrepore, to assist her? All the 
more when she sees the value that men set 
on such decorations, as evinced by the strut 
of the soldier and the gold-lace of the offi- 
cial? And for the rest, in all seriousness, if 
women give these things undue attention 
and consideration, men must remember that 
they have themselves to thank for it; for as 
long as they award their adoration to the 
wearer of the superb toilette, so long will 
most other women raise heaven and earth 
—or what stand to them for those bodies, 
the promise of heaven and the comfort of 
earth—to obtain the same toilette. Mean- 
while, frivolous as fashion may be, the per- 
petual criticism of it seems to us more friv- 
olous still; and if the larger intellect is dis- 
satisfied with the feminine result, we advise 
it to turn its powers to inventing something 
that shall not be open to such criticism. 





AN EXCELLENT WAY. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HEN Truth says, confidently, “Work” 
—meaning physical labor—“is not 
for women,” Incredulity replies, Yankee- 
like, “ How are you going to help it?” and 
Truth, being truthful, must reply, “I don’t 
know ;” but, just the same, she goes on, 
calm and confident, singing her eternal 
song, “For woman tranquillity, leisure, large 
spheres, and social and mental scope.” 

There is a great deal to be done, and alas! 
a great deal to be suffered, before those lar- 
ger spheres swing into reach; but much is 
gained if women, while toiling and moiling 
in the swamp lands of the lower world, can 
hear far off their majestic music, or even 
know that somewhere in the circling heayv- 
ens they are sweeping on to sure attainment. 
Work, work, work—from weary chime to 
chime—but, all the same, the true life is to 
live not according to your necessities, but 
according to your aspirations; to live not in 
constant repression, but in constant growth ; 
to work not by will, but by instinct; to do 
what you must not from outward force, but 
inward fervor. 

It is no argument against success that you 
see not how it is to be accomplished. Settle 
what success is to be, and then work up to 
it. The children are brimful of lessons in 
the way to doit. Star-flower is the most 
useless little blossom that ever opened, and 
no queen is more loyally attended. Baby-in- 
breeches never earned a pinch of salt, yet he 
is the very salt of the earth. When Star- 





flower presents herself at the door, bloom- 
ing from her bath, her face radiates smiles 
all over the universe at the welcome she is 
going to receive, although not a word is 
spoken, nor perhaps a look cast in her direc- 
tion. Her confident soul plucks its triumph 
beforehand. She assumes fidelity and hom- 
age, and is never disappointed. She has no 
self-conceit; is not concerned with the im- 
pression she produces ; is intent only on ac- 
complishing her objects. What if her sin- 
gle-mindedness and simple faith could go on 
through life? What if she could rise upon 
the world each morning, as smiling, as un- 
daunted, as straightforward, as unsuspect- 
ing? What if she could always be content 
to be, and leave to the hard, striving, mas- 
culine world the task to know? 

Or look again: the strong man armed 
comes into the room, and Little Breeches, 
aware what such shoulders were made for, 
climbs by short and easy stages to a seat 
thereon, and rides aloft in triumphant si- 
lence. Star-flower, peering amidst the for- 
bidden ruins of the overturned work-basket, 
suddenly catches a glimpse of the perform- 
ance, and immediately her soul rises above 
rubbish ; by vigorous use of her two little 
hands, and an emphatic double back action, 
she gains her two little feet, trots out to 
front the centaur, stretches up her chubby 
arms and steepest tiptoes, and with an in- 
articulate but most significant outcry of 
mingled entreaty and imperiousness, claims 
her right to the other shoulder.. Perched on 
the desired summit, peace settles on her brow, 
joy shines in her eyes, and riding up and 
down beneath the chandeliers, she coos out 
an Io triumphe as soft and sweet as the 
gurgling of a hidden brook in the leafy woods 
of June. 

That is all she wants—her share of the 
goods of life. She claims no pre-eminence, 
only her portion. When Little Breeches 
descends, she writhes spontaneously down- 
ward. When Little Breeches does not 
mount, the shoulders are free from her in- 
cursions. But the altitude and the freedom 
that please him, by that token please her, 
and with no thought of propriety, and no 
drawback from consequences, she asserts 
herself, and is not only justified but glori- 
fied. 

Now if Star-flower will but bloom into her 
womanhood, and glow through her woman- 
hood, on the same direct and simple princi- 
ple, how fragrant will be the hedge-row 
where she springs! Not submission, not 
aggression, neither self-surrender nor self- 
obtrusion, but clearness to see and quick- 
ness to claim, and resolution to secure and 
grace to compel, what is by divine right and 
human courtesy hers, and what it is to the 
world’s enjoyment and advantage to award: 
for the whole house is brightened and bet- 
tered because Star-flower will have the oth- 
er shoulder! 

Will it make her selfish and exacting? 
Is it for a woman to be always withdrawing 
herself to the centre of obscuration lest she 
be relegated thither by force of dislike? 
Why look at Star-flower again. “Come to 
me, Star-flower, come to me!” says Little 
Breeches, standing across the room, and 
bending toward her with outstretched arms, 
all the commanding sweetness of love in his 
tender voice; and as it was in the begin- 
ning, is now, and ever shall be, world with- 
out end, the little willful woman hears and 
heeds the tone of love, and speeds swiftly to 
the close-clasping arms of the little man, 
and all their joy bubbles up in merry mu- 
sical laughter. Submission, obedience, duty, 
subordination—no, it is none of these; let 
not such things be once named among you, 
as becometh saints. It is something better. 
It is spontaneity reaching farther toward 
the heavenly goal than duty can ever be 
spurred. Ah! be sure, with all her igno- 
rance Star-flower knows what is what. She 
has never mapped out her course but by the 
divine instinct, as yet unwarped; she knows 
when to impel and when to accord—and her 
following is all the dearer because she is not 
slow to lead. Perhaps when Star-flower 
grows a woman the woman-world will be 
put little easier than now, but I think it 
will be that little easier. The only peace 
of the present is the fore-gleam of that tran- 
quil future. There needs only to be the 
same rate of progress as in the past, and we 
can see that the millennium is not unattain- 
able, even in this world. By the conquests 
of mechanical power many a burden has 
been lifted from both, men and women. It 
is not a heroic, not a poetical, but it is a very 
effective way of overcoming the world. It 
is difficult to find romance in a cheese fac- 
tory, but a cheese factory lightens the load 
on many a weary shoulder. When we look 
back and see how much used to be done in 
every house by one woman’s hands that is 
now done in one house by many iron fingers, 
from how many forms of manual service the 
poorest Women are now freed, is it Quixotic 
to think that ingenuity is not yet exhausted ? 
Since man has already taken upon his own 
hand, still more upon his own brain, so much 
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of the work that used to weigh upon women, 
s it idle to think that he will go on assum- 
levising, combining, through the slow, 
swilt years, till, silently, a revolution is ac- 
complished, and without sound of hammer 
or axe, without so much as intent of recon- 
struction, but only by the instinctive work- 
ing out of destiny—the man his, and the 
woman hers—behold, a new heaven and a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness! 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BLACK TAFFETA SILKS, 


USTROUS smooth taffeta silk is now the 
first choice in black silks for summer dress- 

es. This is far lighter and more pleasant to wear 
than gros grain; does not catch dust, or cut and 
crease readily. It is not yet the most popular 
silk, butis preferred by ladies who lead the fash- 
i Bonnét’s taffetas range from $2 50 a yard 
‘d; the quality most used by modistes costs 
$3; it may be found as high as $4 or $5 a yard. 





SUMMER GROS GRAINS. 


Among gros grains the fine-grain small reps are 
more sold than heavy reps at this season. Bon- 
néi’s summer gros grains ight qual- 
ity, with small reps, and have almost as full lustre 
as taffeta, They cost from $3 upward. Pon- 
son's glossy black summer silks are sold for $2 25 
or $2 50 a yard, the lowest price ever asked for 
these grades, Stewart's family silk is a light, 
lustrous summer gros grain, sold for $2 85 a 
yard. Watered silk, plain and in stripes, is sold 
for parts of dresses and for trimming: price $5 a 
yard, Silks are cheaper this year than last, and 
the object now is to get pure silks of the best 
quality, with fine glo: stead of those demi- 
lu heavily repped silks that are filled in with 
inferior silk. 




















HOW TO MAKE BLACK SILK DRESSES. 


Black silk costumes are the most important 
part of a modiste’s importations, as almost every 
customer buys at least one such suit a year, 
Among those examined at the best houses we 
find the lower skirt made usually with two side 
gores and one full back breadth, though there is 
still a fancy for using only one side gore and two 
full back breadths. ‘These skirts are not lined, 
as it makes them too heavy, but are faced with 
crinoline three-eighths of a yard deep, with a 
narrow overfacing of silk, and the edge is bound 
with worsted braid in the old-fashioned way. 
The top of the skirt is sewed to the belt with 
scarcely any gathers in the three front breadths, 
but a deep pleat is laid under the side seams ; 
the back breadths are fulled in French gathers 
or ganging. ‘The skirt.is made long enough to 
lie on the floor at least a quarter of a yard, but 
French dress-makers have an excellent and sim- 
ple plan for shortening the dress for the street, 
as Parisian ladies have too much good taste to 
wear long dresses on the sidewalk. Their plan 
is to sew a tape casing inside the skirt, beginning 
an inch below the belt on each front seam, ex- 
tending it gradually lower backward, so that it 
will be a quarter of a yard below the belt at the 
placket opening in the middle of the back. A 
drawing-string is then put in each casing, and 
when the skirt is put on these are tied tight be- 
hind the person; this draws the skirt up in a 
puff on the tournure, and shortens it gracefully, 
without hooping or dipping. For skirt trim- 
ming the caprice is to arrange the front in wrap- 
per fashion by putting six or seven lengthwise 
bias bands or puffs from the belt to the foot on 
the three front widths, while the back is covered 
with flounces. A band down the second side 
seam does away with the use of bows to conceal 
the ends of flounces. Four straight breadths of 
silk are enough for a flounce on the three back 
breadths. The lower edge of flounces is finish- 
ed by a bias facing over an inch wide, with one 
or two very small piping folds put in the upper 
part of it; these are sewed in with blind stitches, 
All sewing-machine-work is objected to on silk 
dresses, and the entire costume, not excepting 
the skirt seams, is sewed by hand. Over-skirts 
of silk, and polonaise skirts, should not be lined, 
as their soft drapery is their beauty; to make 
them bouffant they must be worn over a tour- 
nure. ‘The round apron over-skirt has strings 
low down in the second side seam to tie it back- 
ward; a sash loop and end made of part of a 
width of silk are pat in each of the second side 
seams, while larger loops with two ends are be- 
hind. ‘There is an attempt to do away with all 
wrinkled apron fronts, making three flat straight 
breadths tied smoothly down ; large square pock- 
ets are set on such aprons. Basques have less 
pleating behind than formerly, and are more 
nearly square below the waist. ‘I'wo tiny folds 
of piping edge the basques of elegant black silk 
suits that are elaborately trimmed elsewhere 
with jet and lace. Instead of vests and moiré 
antique collars, the stylish trimming for the 
front of basque-waists is now a Medici fraise of 
the silk, bias, double, and side-pleated, to stand 
upright around the neck. It stands three inches 
wide just behind where the pleats turn and form 
a box-pleat, and is graduated narrower half-way 
down the front of the corsage, where it slopes 
in toa bias band that passes up the fronts in vest 
shape. ‘This standing fraise is very becoming 
with the high coiffures now in fashion. Coat 
sleeves are close and tight, and very simply 
trimmed with bias bands like straps, or else with 
a plain silk cuff, lined with stiff foundation. Jet 
trimmings on French dresses are showy and 
very light, being made of silk net with fine cut 
beads set in the meshes; jet ribbons, galloons, 
and laces sprinkled with jet are more stylish 
than the yine passementeries so Jong in use. 
‘The goffered fringe—a kind of crimped silk tape 
—and the fringes that are tied in the edge of the 





garment are most fashionable. Lace is used for 
trimming the stately princesse dresses. Modistes 
require from thirty to thirty-five yards of silk for 
a flounced costume or a house dress. 
asked for black taffeta suits made of silk worth 
$3 or $4 a yard; if lace and jet are added, the 
price is $300 or more. 
MODEL BLACK SILK COSTUMES. 

A stylish suit of black taffeta, simple enough 
to be easily copied, has the skirt trimmed with 
two groups of three bias lapping ruffles, each a 
finger length wide ; a shell heading is above each 
group. Over this is a chatelaine redingote, also 
of black taffeta, trimmed with goffered tape 
fringe, headed by a bias band with two piping 
folds on the upper edge. Sash drapery on the 
left side and behind. ‘Tight coat sleeves, with 
plain small cuffs, stiffly lined, and piped on the 
edge, with a row of piping and three buttons 
crossing them diagonally. 

A most lady-like French suit of summer black 
gros grain has been copied in taffeta in all its 
small and dainty details, and is an excellent 
model for a young lady’s spring suit. It con- 

bi i ici a round 
apron. ov The 
basque has no pleating behind, and is edged 
with two tiny folds. ‘Two buttons (moulds cov- 
ered with silk) define the waist behind, and two 
bias bands, piped on the edges, hang in loops 
from these buttons. The doubled silk Medici 
ise has a bias piped band at the foot of it, and 
this band extends down each front in vest shape, 
and hangs in a point below. ‘The tight sleeves 
have two bands above the wrist, hanging in a 
point below, with a button on each band. The 
full round apron over-skirt is edged with a bias 
band that has two pipings in its upper edge; 
the second side seam is caught up in four large 
pleats, that are covered with a sash loop and bias 
end of silk. Around the lower skirt is a ten- 
inch bias flounce, edged with a band and pip- 
ings, and headed by three narrow ruffles, a flat 
band, and an erect ruffle. Down the second 
gore are three long bias bands from the belt to 
the middle of the deep flounce. 

A house dress of black taffeta is trimmed in 
““wrapper fashion” with six bias bands two 
inches wide, piped on one side, and a tiny ruffle 
on the other, straight down the front breadth 
and half of the first side gore; at the foot of 
these bands is a six-inch ruffle; two clusters of 
three gathered ruffles trim the back breadths, 
and an elaborate sash drapery of a width of silk 
with a bias band on the edges trims the upper 
part.in lieu of an over-skirt. The basque is 
edged with two bias pipings, has two bias bands 
outlining a vest, and five piped bands on the tight 
sleeves. 

Black silk suits glistening with jet and lace 
have kilt pleating from the knee down on the 
three front breadths, and two deep flounces, made 
of four straight widths, behind. ‘The apron of 
the over-skirt is three gored breadths tied down 
flatly, without a wrinkle, edged with light jet gal- 
loon and thread lace, and ornamented with two 
immense pockets nearly square; the long back 
breadths of the over-skirt are pointed and very 
bouffant. These basques are also simply edged 
with two folds, and have lace passing up the front 
and standing like a fraise behind. Coat sleeves 
with cuffs. 

Most superb of all is a princesse dress of 
richly repped black faille made by Worth. The 
waist and skirt behind are all in one, like a 
polonaise, and the front has a basque opening 
over an elaborate tablier of jet and lace, with lace 
flounces below headed by bands of jet net to 
which fringe is attached. The back breadths 
are caught in long slender puffed points to show 
flounced spaces between like an under-skirt. 
‘These stately dresses for grande dames are new, 
and too intricate for description; when they are 
simplified they will probably become the leading 
fashion. Empress dresses they are sometimes 
called. 

The handsomest mourning silks with English 
crape trimmings are made after designs sent the 
widowed ex-Empress Engénie. One specimen 
has seven bias crape bands piped with silk ex- 
tending down the three front breadths ; these are 
narrow at the top, but gradually widen to five 
inches below, where they are pointed, edged with 
goffered fringe, and fall in a pleated silk flounce 
at the foot. On the back are two straight 
gathered flounces of four breadths, half a yard 
deep, edged with a bias crape band an eighth 
wide. ‘The top of the back width forms a panier 
puff, while in front is a short apron entirely of 
English crape, with the edge cut in squares and 
fringed. Plain long square basque, with crape 
Medici fraise, and close sleeves with square cuffs. 
White erépe lisse pleating should trim the neck 
and wrists, 

























VARIETIES, 
Imported cravat bows have black faille straps 


across China crape loops of pale rose, blue, &- | 


mon, or green; one slanting wide end of crape 
hangs below, trimmed with a black band, on 
te is laid Valenciennes insertion and a lace 
ri. 

Among French lingerie are linen collars that 
stand curving outward, with a Medici fraise of 
lace inside. Linen cambric is pleated in fraises, 
and the perfection of white neck-ties is bias 
linen cambric with a deep frill of pointed Valen- 
ciennes. Among small details we notice square 
ends of neck-ties are newer than pointed ones. 
Pale India silk neck-ties are trimmed with white 
lace and appliqué needle-work, Malines thread 
Jace is preferred to Valenciennes, Napoleon 
blue silk ties with white dots are worn with black 
dresses. 

Darkest green grenadine squares are in fash- 
ion for veils. ‘They are grateful to the eyes, and 
a pleasant change from the pale gray shades so 
long worn. 

A rose at the throat is worn in black lace 
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strings of bonnets, or else in the black lace scarf 
that now takes the place of fur boas. A flower 
cluster is worn low behind the hat in the lace 
veil draperies. 

New cambric handkerchiefs have two wide 
hems, the upper one being appliquéd, and both 
hem-stitched. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; Mrs. ConneLty; and Messrs. Ar- 
NoLp, ConstaBie, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & 
Co. ; and Lorp & Tartor. 





PERSONAL. 


THE new novel by WILKIE CoLLins, entitled 
The New Magdalen, now in course of publication 
in Harper’s Magazine, is deemed to possess such 
sharp points as to be made available for the 
stage, and several playwrights are sagened in 
adapting it for public representation. Mr, CoL- 
Lins himself, it is intimated, is preparing a yer- 
sion for Miss CarLtorta Le CLERC. 

—Should Professor Agassiz exist until the 
28th of May, he will complete his sixty-ninth 
year. He has been in this country since 1846, 
and during the last forty years has contributed 
as many new facts to natural history as any 
naturalist, not SEES Deny: Cuvier. We regret to 
hear that the professor is not in robust health. 

—That clever and versatile man, M. H. Vitue- 
MESSANT, Whose Mémoires dun Journaliste have 
just appeared, in two volumes, fourded in thirty 
years no less than seventeen papers. He naive- 
ly asserts, after all this experience, ‘‘I see things 
as a philosopher, and am certain that I see 
right.” 

—Lord Hoveuton, formerly Mr. Monkron 
Mines, has written a new work, to be publish- 
ed in a few days, under the title of Monographs: 
Personal and Social, which will give sketches and 
anecdotes of the most prominent men of the 
time. Of the late WaLTER Savace Lanpor he 
writes that during some portion of his last six 
years’ residence in Italy he lived with the fam- 
ily of Mr, Story, the American sculptor, who de- 
clares that ‘‘ his visit has been one unalloyed de- 
light to them, and this quite as much from his 
gentlemanliness and simple habits, and evident 
readiness to be pleased with the least attention, 
as from his conversation, which would be at- 
tractive under any circumstances. He may be 
munaged with the greatest ease by civility alone. 
To some inquiry respecting his deficient ete 
he replied, ‘I ought not to complain; I shall 
very soon sleep twenty-four hours out of the 
twenty-four.’”? Lord Houeuron’s account of 
the Rey. SypNey Situ presents a side of the 
witty divine’s character which his humor has 
thrown into the shade. It is hardly known 
that he was one of the most eloquent and im- 
pressive pulpit orators known to the English 
pulpit within this century, only surpassed—in 
the opinion of good judges who had heard both 
—by the late F. W. Ropertson. 

—Mrs. Foeco, wife of the rector of Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, has presented to Inde- 
pendence Chamber, in that city, one of the 
chairs that were in the chamber at the time 
they did the Declaration. This is the eighth 
that has been restored to the old hall. It passed 
into the hands of Francis Horxrnson, one of 
the Signers, and the lady who gives it is his 
great-granddaughter, 

—Miss Mary Heaty, the author of the pleas- 
ant stories, A Summer mance and Lakeville, 
has accepted the invitation of the Princess of 
Wallachia to pass the summer in that roman- 
tic region, which has hitherto been little ex- 
plored by tourists. Her father, the American 
artist, GEORGE HEALY, has painted the portraits 
of the Wallachian Prince and Princess, and is to 
complete the group by that of the Crown Prince, 
while his daughter takes notes of the pictur- 
esque court and people, which we shall prob- 
ably some day see in print. It is pleasant to 
know that Miss Heaxy, despite of, or perhaps 
in consequence of, her years of foreign res- 
idence, remains ardently American, and pro- 
claims every where that there’s no place like 
home. 

—Miss Emma L, Hussar, daughter of Super- 
intendent E. A. Hupparp, late of Springtield, 
has just graduated from the law school of Mich- 
igan University, at Ann Arbor, with the title of 
“ Bachelor of Laws.” Why not “ Mademoiselle 
of Laws?” : 

—Curious seene: English Court of Justice: 
Judge Baron Marti, of the Norwich City As- 
sizes, was recently presented with a pair of white 
gloves as a symbol of a blank calendar. The 

xformance Of this ceremony has been balked 

y criminals for more than forty years. It nev- 
er occurred in this metropolis, 

—From the Rev. Dr. Anaus, of Sheffield, comes 
word that the work of revising the New Testa- 
ment will be completed in seven years, and the 
Old Testament in twelve years, if the committee 
continue, as at present, to devote forty days a 
year to the work. He also says that the Ameri- 
cans have appointed two committees, to whom 
the English work is referred for suggestion. 
The completed work will, therefore, represent 
the united scholarship of the English-speaking 
people. , 

—A man somewhat notable among notabilities 
has recently died in Paris—M. Goscuier. For 
thirty years he assisted M. Turers in his histor- 
ical compositions, and during that time was al- 
ways in his anteroom at five in the morning. 
Endowed with an extraordinary memory, learn- 
ed in all'the principal living languages, and as 
skilled in reading obscure manuscripts as in col- 
lecting documents and condensing dispatches, 
every morning he brought to the historian the 
materials for his work of the day. It was M. 
GoscHLER who Eos the overwhelming cor- 
respondence of M. Turers, and replied to the 
numerous letters asking for assistance; and he 
has often said that he knew no one more gener- 
ous or more discreet in his generosity than the 
great historian. 

—New York is offering pecuniary bait to some 
of Boston’s best church singers, and they take it. 
Mr. F, PACKARD, now tenor at St. Paul’s, comes 
to Christ Chureh, Fifth Avenue, at $2500 a year. 
Mr. NELSON VARLEY, the tenor who sang with 
Madame Rupersporrr,-is to be added. to the 
same choir, of which Mr, M.W. WHITNEY, basso, 
is a $3000 member. Other good Boston singers 
have their eyes turned this rts 

—When Bismarck saw his son disappear 
where the battle of Grayelotte was fiercest, he 
left the royal party and went into a tent to hide 
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his expression of grief. Unfortunately the tent 
Was too small, and it is implied that the grave 
Premier’s legs stuck out, and ludicrously evinced 
by their action the emotion of their possessor, 

—Few men were more acute in business than 
Lord Lyrron. He drove close bargains with 
his publishers. His agreement with Messrs. 
Rovt.epeeE for cheap issues of his novels was 
a profitable thing for him. They had the power 
of bringing out the works in two forms, and in 
return were to pay him a sum annually. In 
nineteen years they have paid him $150,000. 

—Concerning the pronunciation of his name, 
some people pronounce it as DisRaExt, others 
Disrahli, others Dizrelly (the accent on the 
first syllable), others pronounce it Disrayli (the 
accent on the second syllable). In the course 
of a recent speech the owner of the name had 
to repeat it, when quoting the letter which he 
wrote to the Queen, and he adopted the last 
pronunciation, which is the one always given to 
it in society, except when ‘‘ Dizzy” is used. 

—Mr. WiLt1am CULLEN Bryant, in a recent 
letter describing St. Augustine, Florida, says: 
“Since I visited it thirty years ago a great change 
has taken place in the constitution of society 
here: the slaves have been set free. I then ob- 
served that the negro race in the town had a 
sleek, well-fed look, and were for the most part 
neatly attired. In both respects it has seemed 
to me that there is a change for the worse.” 

—The King of Denmark has done a little com- 
pliment to Professor Watson, of Michigan Uni- 
versity. The professor in roaming over the 
firmament discovered a new asteroid, which he 
named Thyra, in honor of the King’s daughter; 
80 the Majesty of Denmark, in a neat and grace- 
ful letter, acknowledged the compliment, the 
Princess adding her signature. 

—Baron Husner, the Austrian diplomatist, 
does not like America, and means to state it in 
a book. He traveled in a sleeping-car over some 
of our railways, and thus acquired an insight 
into our institutions. His impressions were not 
favorable; thinks that the United States are al- 
ready on the down grade, and will by-and-by 
proceed to immortal smash. 

—Two very old people are mentioned in late 
London papers, one alive, the other dead. The 
former is Count De Waldeck, who has just 
celebrated the 107th anniversary of his birth, 
and is building a theatre in Paris, of which he 
is to be the director. The other is Lady Acton, 
recently deceased, who was born in 1756—137 
years ago. 

—Mr. G. H. Lewes is pronounced by a corre- 
spondent of the Zribune to be the ugliest man 
in London, and the most brilliant. e makes 
you forget his face in fifteen minutes, and at the 
end of an hour you pronounce him one of the 
most interesting men you ever met. When he 
and his wife, ‘‘ George Eliot,” lead conversation, 
their drawing-room becomes the most attractive 
in London. Mr. and Mrs. Lewss have a pretty 
house near Regent’s Park, and, receiving ever: 
fanday, collect around them the cleverest af 
men and women. Nothing can exceed the re- 
tiring manner of ‘George Eliot,” whose voice 
is soft and low. She can not bear any reference 
to her own writings, and though her friends 
long to express their gratitude, they never dare 
outwardly to hint at inward emotion. Com- 

osition is no easy task to ‘‘George Eliot.”” She 

labors unceasingly to produce her results. 

—There dwells on the banks of Lake Ontario, 
in this State, an earl—an unmitigated Scotch 
earl—the Earl of Mar—and every body in his 
town knows it. The title descends to him on 
the maternal side from PHILADELPHIA Mon- 
TEITH, Countess of Mar and Kellie. His father 
was an old Champlain steamboat captain. It is 
not known what freak brought him to this coun- 
try, but he died here, leaving two children, the 
present heir to the title, which he refuses to ac- 
cept, and a daughter in Philadelphia, named 
after her prngmotber, the old countess. She 
is married to a wealthy man named Bayarp. 
Young MonTRITH married a farmer’s daughter. 
He is a thorough American, caring only to hide 
his title, and refusing to be called any thing but 
Squire MonTEITH, though constantly receiving 
letters from the nobility abroad in full blazon 
of his rank. He also refuses all emoluments 
belonging to his earldom, such as tithes of fish- 
ery and woodland and grange, except those re- 
sulting from the crown, 

—The last hours of the late Bishop M‘Iz- 
Varne were of that almost heavenly character 
that might have been looked for in a man so 
proverbial for saintliness of life. His disease 
was pulmonary apoplexy. On the day of his 
death he asked for three hymns to be read to 
him—‘“ Just as I am,” ‘Rock of Ages,’’ and 
“Jesus, lover of my soul.” He was then full 
of quiet joy at the prospect of soon seving his 
dear Lord, and said, ‘*I suffer no pain; the Lord 
is most merciful; this is dying in the Lord, and 
falling asleep im Jesus.”” And so the venerable 
and beloved bishop went to his rest. It is now 
over forty years since he was consecrated to his 
office in St. Paul’s Chapel in’ this city, and his 
remains, when they reach this country, will be 
first conveyed to that place. 

—The Baroness JAMES DE ROTHSCHILD has 
made a donation of 50,000 franes to the Jewish 
hospital built near Vienna by Baron NaTHANIEL 
DE ROTHSCHILD. 

—Miss Appy HuTcHINSON, for many years the 
bright particular star of the “ Hutchinson Fam- 
ily,” has “changed her local habitation and her 
name,” and become the wife of Mr. 8. G. ANDER- 

innesota, 

soe aan whose career has been a remarkable 
one has recently died in Bengal—Dr. WiLLIam 
Bryvon, C.B., of the Bengal Medical Service. 
He was the one solitary individual of the 13,000 
soldiers and camp followers of the British army 
at Cabul who was neither killed nor taken pris- 
oner in the memorable retreat from Cabul in 
January, 1842. Dr. Brypon, after some _hair- 
breadth escapes from the Afghans, reached Jel- 
lalabad alive, though wounded and exhausted, 
all the other persons composing the British force 
having been either killed or taken prisoners. Dr, 
Bryvon went through the rest of the siege of 
Jellalabad with the garrison under the command 
of Sir RoBERT Sax, and it was his singular fate 
to be again shut up, with Sir Henry LAWRENCE, 
at Lucknow, and to pass uninjured through that 
Jong and trying siege. 

—BEETHOVEN’s grand-nephew has become a 
newspaper man. The Berlin Journal says the 
family is destitute. It is also stated that Ma- 
dame MARIz DE BEETHOVEN, wife of the com- 

oser’s nephew, is a music-teacher at Rochester, 
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Worsted Edging for 7 round tie fringe tassels of 
Dresses, Wrappings, RUE TIE) rr white cotton, as shown 


Li chars 
cte.—Imitation Gui. Ut UU Ue by the illustration. If a 
Fi 1 and 2 a rY heavier cover is desired, 
pure. gs. . “| sae “Ts rt furnish it with a quilted 
ari edpiie seteiania } es ri ‘ Pr lining of colored muslin, 
for trimming dresses, pale- or ss - 3 2 which is removed when it 
tots, Dolmans, mantelets, , es y Ey 
etc., and may be worked 


is washed. 
with black or colored—for Netted and Crochet 
instance, gray, brown, or 


Net for boiling 
écru — worsted or silk, 


Eggs. 
Directions for working See illustration on page 293, 
such edgings are given in Tuts net is worked par 
Harper's Bazar, No. 45, ly in netting with coarse 
Vol. V. The illustration knitting cotton and part- 
Fig. 2, page 293, plainly ly in crochet-work with 
shows the different layers Hy 


¢ twisted white and gray 
of thread of the design cotton, ‘To make it work 
figures, 


with Estremadura, No. 2, 
first the bottom on a mesh 
eee seven-eighths of an inch 
Fig. 1.—This stand is 


in circumference, and net 
31 st. (stitch) on a foun- 
made of bars of light and 
dark | amboo, and is far- 


dation thread, close these 

in a ring, and on the same 

nished with an open bas- mesh work nine rounds 
ket at the bottom, and 
another with a flat lid at 


more, always going for- 
the top, as shown by the 


ward; in the 5th round, 
illustration. Each basket 


however, widen 1 st. at 
every third following st. 

is lined with red satin, 

which is wadded and quilt- 


Push the st. of the first 
ed in diamonds with red go 
silk. On the inside of the tA YF 
\ 














ig. 1.—WorstepD 

EpaiInG For 

Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 
Lauration Guirure. 


round close together, and 
medallion-shaped lid is set 


tie the ends of the work- 
ing thread together. For 
afles cushion covered with 
red satin, which is orna- 


the bag at the top cast on 
41 st. on the same mesh, 
close them in a ring, and 





mented in satin and 
half-polka stitch em- 
broidery with gray 
silk in several shades 
and with gold thread. 
Black and red knot- 
ted silk cord and tas- 
sels complete the 
trimming for the 
stand. 

The stand Fig. 2 
is made of brown 
yarnished bamboo, 
and is furnished at 
the top with an ob- 
long four-cornered 
basket with a high 
curved lid, which is 
lined with light blue 
faille. At the lower 
part of the stand is 
a foot-board of bam- 
boo sticks covered 
with a cushion of 
blue faille, Blue silk tassels trim the 
stand as shown by the illustration, 


a Watch- 


net, always with 
the same number 
of st., 30 rounds, 
always going for- 
ward, and then 
draw the founda- 
tion thread out of 
the st. For the 
rim which joins the 
bottom and bag of 
the net crochet al- 
ternately with gray 
and white twisted 
cotton (the latter 
No. 30) seventeen 
rounds, always go- 
ing forward, as fol- 
lows: Ist round.— 
With gray cotton 
always alternately 
4 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the next 
st. of the last round - 
of the bottom, 3 
ch. (chain stitch), 2d round.— 
This and the following 2 rounds 
with white cotton, On each 
st. of the preceding round 
ase. work 1 sc. 3d round.— 

Tue frame of this =o 1 ste, (short treble cro- 
watch-case is made of ay o chet) on every second 
bars of fine varnish- ‘ Ps Sf $ r following st., after 
ed black cane, fast- each ste. 1 ch. 


ened together, 5 4th round, 
as shown by yp 

<< EK <A 

WSs 


R On each st. 
the illustra~ C Ny » we, work I se. 
tion, with SY \ SS 
small 









































































5th to 





Fig. 1.—Basker Work-Sranp. Fig. 2.—Basket Worx-Sranp. 
YOth rounds.—With gray cotton. . Always alter- 
nately 1 de. (double crochet), 2 ch., with the 
latter pass over 2 st. The de. of these five 
rounds come on each other. 11th round. 
—This and the following round with 
white cotton. On each st. work 1 sc. 
12th round.—Like the 3d round. 
13th round.—With gray cotton. 
On each st. work 1 sc. 14th 
round.—This and the fol- 
lowing round with white 
cotton. On each st. 


pins, and ornamented at the ends with black 
beads, Into this frame is fastened a piece of 
card-board, which is covered with gray faille 
ornamented in point Russe embroidery 
with brown and blue silk, and bound 
with blue silk. On the middle of 
this foundation sew a circular 
piece of double blue silk and 
wadding interlining, so as to 
form a pocket for the watch. 
Ornament this pocket in 
the middle with point 
Russe and knotted lse., but after ey- 
stitches, as shown : 4 Z X . i y \ \ ery 3 st. always 
by the illustra- 4% hy Z Airs . 3 \ crochet on -1 
tion, stitch it with Nese foundation st. 
blue silk, and but- of the upper netted 
ton-hole stitch the out- _ part with the follow- 
er edge. Bows of blue ing 4 st. 15th round. 
silk ribbon complete the —Like the third round. 
watch-case. 1¢th round.—With gray cot- 


fs Always alternately 3 sc. 
: on the next 3 st., ] picot (5 ch. 
agit for sens ae and 1 sc. on the first ch.), with this 
ggs warm, gs. ye pass over 1 st. Crochet the 17th 

Tue foundation of this cover, of which round on the other side of the rim on 
Fig. 1 shows a section reduced in size, is the lower veins of the first: round like the 
of white Jaya canvas covered with geomet- y oom S 14th round, then the 18th and 19th rounds 
rical figures worked with coarse white cotton Z te BINS ‘ S > like the 15th and 16th rounds. ‘These two 
in point Russe and with gray cotton in Gobelin p Ly x rounds project free over the netted parts at each 
stitch, as shown by-the illustration. The border is side of the rim. The middle 6 de. rounds worked 
worked in a similar manner, and is edged with button- with gray cotton are darned with white knitting cot- 
hole stitches forming points. Figs. 2 and 3 show each ton.as shown by the illustration. Edge the outer edge 
a full-sized section of the fig- of the bag with crochet ch. 
ures of the foundation and the scallops of gray cotton, working 
manner of working them. For the on each netted st. 5 sc., 7 ch., 
fringe on the edge of the cover cro- 1sc., three times alternately 11 ch., 
chet two rounds with gray cotton as fol- 1sc., then 7 ch. and 5 sc. ; in every 
lows : Ist round.—: 2sc. (single crochet) following scallop fasten the first loop of 
on the next 2 button-hole stitches of the 7 ch. to the last loop of the preceding scal- 
edge (see Fig. 1), 4 ch. (chain stitch), pass lop. . Fold the last eight rounds of this net- 
over 4 button-hole stitches, 2 de. (double ted part on the outside so that they form a 
crochet) separated by 1 ch. on the following kind of ruffle, and on, the upper edge of the 
2 button-hole stitches, 4 ch., pass over 4 but- net work two rounds with gray cotton for 
ton-hole stitches ; repeat from >. 2d round. the shirr. 1st round.—Crochet, fastening 
—* 2 se. on the next 2 se., 5.ch., 2 de. sep- the st. of the 21st and 22d rounds of the 
arated by 1 ch. on the ch. between the next Fig. 1.—Cover ror KEEPING Bortep Eaes netting together, * 2 se. before, 2 sc. back 
Fig. 2.—Detat or Cover, 2 de. of the preceding round, 5 ch.; repeat WARM.—QuarTER SEcTION.—REDUCED Sizx. of the next netted knot, between these work Fig. 3.—Detart or Cover, 

Fie. 1.—Foir Size. from *. On each ch. between 2 dc. inthis [See Figs. 2 and 3, and Fig. 2 on Page 293.] 2 ch,, then 3 ch., and repeat from +. 2d Fie?1.—Fou Size 
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round.—On each ch, scallop 
of the preceding round work 
2 ste., after these always 2 
ch. Through the last round 
run two hemp cords trimmed 
with tassels, and through 
each of the de. rounds of the 
rim worked with white cot- 
ton run a piece of whalebone, 
and fasten the ends care- 
fully. 


Tatted and Crochet 
Cravat or Barbe. 

Cravars or barbes of this 
kind may be work- 
ed with tatting 
cotton, No. 120, or 
else with fine black thread, hold the 
saddler’s silk, and loop and the 
underlaid with black velvet or colored gros | hair-pin between the thumb and fore- 
grain ribbon. Work alternately with one | finger of the left hand, lay the working 
thread (shuttle) and with two threads: |. thread around the right prong of the 


end is worked, as shown 
by the illustration, in 
satin and half-polka 
stitch on Swiss muslin, 
or on black crape or net 
with white embroidery 
cotton or with black silk. 
For the inner part of the 
medallion, which is con- 
nected with the embroid- 
ered part, crochet a row 
of gimp of the requisite 
length. This gimp is 
worked on a metal nee- 
dle or coarse hair-pin, as 
follows: First 
form a loop of 
the working 


































OpEN-work Sick Ficuv. 


the scallops always with two threads, and 
the rings with one—the foundation thread. 
For each medallion-shaped end, begin- 
ning from the middle, work four rounds, 
as follows: Ist round.—> One ring of 3 
ds, (double stitch—that is, one stitch left, 
one stitch right), 5 p. (picots) separated 
each by 3 ds., 3 ds., t. (turn the work so 
that the ring or scallop is turned down- 
ward), one scallop of 3 ds., 3 p. separated 
each by 3 ds., 3 ds.; t., three times al- 
ternately one ring and one scallop like the 
preceding ; instead of forming the first p. 
in each ring, however, fasten to the last 
p. of the preceding ring; t., one ring like 
the preceding, t., one scallop of 3 ds., 6 p. 
separated each by 3 ds., 3 ds., t., one ring 
like the preceding, but instead of the mid- 
dle p. fasten to the corresponding p. of 


hair-pin, as shown by Fig. 2, and over 
the forefinger of the left hand, and cro- 
chet 1 ch. (chain stitch). This forms 
oneloop. > Draw the crochet needle 
out of the stitch, turn the hair-pin from 
right to left so that the thread lies on 
the right prong, crochet 1 ch. and then 
1 sc. (single crochet) on the upper layer 
of thread of the loop on the left prong. 
‘The place for this sc. is marked @ on 
Fig. 3. Repeat from *. When the 
hair-pin is closely covered with loops 
over half its length, slip off the finished 
part of the gimp from the hair-pin, and 
only take up the last two loops on the 
hair-pin to continue the work. After 
finishing the gimp, edge it on one side 
with one round of ch. and sc., always 
fastening together three loops of the 










the last ring, t., one scallop like the last, | gimp with 1 sc., after every sc. 4 ch. ; 
t.; repeat once more from *. Fasten the | overseam the ends of the gimp together, work a 
rings to each other and to the middle p. of each oppo- | similar crochet round on the other side, in which 
site ring, then fasten the threads, Border this tatted | work only 2 ch, after each sc., however, and then _. 
round all around with join the gimp there Fig. 1.—Warre Emprorpery anp Crocuet 
one crochet round, with the embroidered Cravat or Barpe.—[See Figs. 2-4.] 

working, as shown by 










Tatrep and CrocHeT Cravat 
or Barse. 





Fig. 4. Manner oF MAkine Crocuer Gimp ror 
Cravat, Fig. 1. 





Fig. 1.—Fotpep Napkin FOR, KEEPING Bortep Eacs 


. Fig. 2.—Fotpep Napkin ror KEEPinc Bowen E 
or Potatoes warm.—[See Fig. 2.] e: GGS OR 


Portators warm (wirH Cover).—[See Fig. 1, Page 292. ] 


the illustration, always 1 se. (single crochet) on the corresponding p., 
after each se. 5 ch. (chain stitch). 2d round.—Fasten the threads 
to a middle stitch of a scallop of the crochet round, one scallop of 
2 ds., 5 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to the middle stitch 
of the next ch. scallop, and so on; observe the illustration in work- 
ing at the ends. 3d round.— > One ring of 6 ds., 1 p., 6 ds., close 
to this one ring of 8 ds., 1 p., 8 ds, ; then one ring of 10 ds., fasten 
to a middle p. of a scallop of the preceding round, 10 ds. ; one ring 
of 8 ds., 1 p., 8 ds. ; one ring of 6 ds., 1 p., 6 ds.; t., six Josephine 


part by means of close button-hole stitches, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, ‘The outer edge of the medallion, and the middle part of the 
cravat at the same time, are formed of similar gimp, which is worked, 
however, with long loops on one side and short loops on the other side, 
as shown by Fig. 4. On the side of the gimp furnished with long 
loops crochet always 1 sc., with which fasten together three loops, after 
each sc, 4 ch, For the other round, which forms the outer edge, work 
always alternately 1 sc., with which two loops are fastened together, 
5 ch. Join the gimp with the middie part of the medallion, overseam- 
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is well to lay the napkin, arranged in this form, 
in a press or under a heavy article for a time, 
and in turning down each corner the fold should 
also be pressed firmly. Then raise one of the 
outer four corners slightly with the thumb, press 
with the fore and middle fingers of both hands 
the upper layer of the corner turned toward the 
centre out on the outside so far that the raised 
corner forms a kind of standing, arched leaf (see 
illustration), and repeat this with the remaining 
three corners. Next draw out also the next four 
corners on the wrong side, raise them similarly to 
the former, at the same time arching them slight- 
ly, and fasten each in the middle with a pin on 
the inner leaves, which, in doing this, are gath- 
ered together as close as may be desired, Final- 
ly, also raise the remaining four corners on the 
wrong side, and turn them up. In serving eggs 
or potatoes the napkin is laid on a flat plate. 





ASD yYe LAGNENGA: 
Br ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “ Barchester Towers,” ‘‘The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF LADY LOVEL. 


‘OMEN have often been hardly used by 
men, but perhaps no harder usage, no 
fiercer cruelty, was ever experienced by a woman 
than that which fell to the lot of Josephine Mur- 
ray from the hands of Earl Lovel, to whom she 
was married in the parish church of Applethwaite 
—a parish without a village, lying among the 
mountains of Cumberland—on the Ist of June, 
181-. That her marriage was valid according 
to all the forms of the Church, if Lord Lovel 
were then capable of marrying, no one ever doubt- 
ed; nor did the Earl ever allege that it was not 
so. Lovel Grange is a small house, surrounded 
by a small domain—small as being the residence 
of a-rich nobleman, lying among the mountains 
which separate Cumberland from Westmoreland, 
about ten miles from Keswick, very lovely, from 
the brightness of its own greensward and the 
luxuriance of its wild woodland, from the con- 
tiguity of overhanging mountains, and from the 
beauty of Lovel Tarn, a small lake belonging 
to the property, studded with little islands, each 
of which is covered with its own thicket of 
hollies, birch, and dwarfed oaks. The house 
itself is poor, ill built, with straggling passages 
and low rooms, and is a sombre, ill-omened-look- 
ing place. When Josephine Murray was brought 
there as a bride she thought it to be very sombre 
and ill-omened; but she loved the lakes and 
mountains, and dreamed of some vague mysteri- 
ous joy of life which was to come to her from the 
wildness of her domicile. 

I fear that she had no other ground, firmer 
than this, on which to found her hopes of happi- 
ness, She could not have thought Lord Lovel 
to be a good man when she married him, and it 
can hardly be said that she loved him. She was 
then twenty-four years old, and he had counted 
double as many years. She was very beautiful, 
dark, with large, bold blue eyes, with hair al- 
most black, tall, well made, almost robust, a 
well-born, brave, ambitious woman, of whom it 
must be acknowledged that she thought it very 
much to be the wife of a lord. Though our 
story will be concerned much with her suffer- 
ings, the record of her bridal days may be very 
short. It is with struggles that came to her in 
after-years that we shall be most concerned, and 
the reader, therefore, need be troubled with no 
long description of Josephine Murray as she was 
when she became the Countess Lovel. It is 
hoped that her wrongs may be thought worthy 
of sympathy ; but it can not be said of her that 
her marriage was founded on affection. 

The Earl, when he found his bride, had been 
living almost in solitude for a twelvemonth. 
Among the neighboring gentry in the lake coun- 
try he kept no friendly relations. His property 
there was small, and his character was evil. He 
was an English earl, and as such known in some 
unfamiliar fashion to those who know all earls ; 
but he was a man never seen in Parliament, who 
had spent the greater part of his manhood abroad, 
who had sold estates in other counties, convert- 
ing unentailed acres into increased wealth, but 
wealth of a kind much less acceptable to the 
general English aristocrat than that which comes 
direct from land. Lovel Grange was his only 
English property, and when in London he had 
rooms at a hotel. He never entertained, and 
he never accepted hospitality. It was known 
of him that he was very rich, and men said that 
he was mad. Such was the man whom Josephine 
Murray had chosen to marry because he was an 
earl. 

He had found her near Keswick, living with 
her father in a pretty cottage looking down upon 
Derwentwater—a thorough gentleman, for Cap- 
tain Murray had come of the right Murrays—and 
thence he had carried her to Lovel Grange. She 
had brought with her no penny of fortune, and 
no settlement had been made on her. Her fa- 
ther, who was then an old man, had mildly ex- 
postulated ; but the ambition of the daughter had 
prevailed, and the marriage was accomplished. 
‘The beautiful young woman was taken away as 
a bride. It will be unnecessary to relate what 
efforts had been made to take her away from her 
father’s house without bridal honors ; but it must 
be told that the Earl was a man who had never 
yet spared a woman in his lust. It had been 
the rule, almost the creed of his life, that wom- 
an was made to gratify the appetite of man, and 
that the man is but a poor creature who does not 
Jay hold of the sweetness that is offered to him, 
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He had so lived as to teach himself that those 
men who devote themselves to their wives, as a 
wife devotes herself to her husband, are the poor 
lubberly clods of creation who had lacked the 
power to reach the only purpose of living which 
could make life worth having. Women had been 
to him a prey, as the fox is a prey to the hunts- 
man and the salmon to the angler. But he had 
acquired great skill in his sport, and could pur- 
sue his game with all the craft which experience 
will give. He could look at a woman as though 
he saw all heaven in her eyes, and could listen 
to her as though the music of the spheres was to 
be heard in her voice. Then he could whisper 
words which, to many women, were as the mu- 
sic of the spheres, and he could persevere, aban- 
doning all other pleasures, devoting himself to 
the one wickedness with a perseverance which 
almost made success certain. But with Jose- 
phine Murray he could be successful on no other 
terms than those which enabled her to walk out 
of church with him as Countess Lovel. 

She had not lived with him six months before 
he told her that the marriage was no marriage, 
and that she was—his mistress, ‘There was an 
audacity about the man which threw aside all 
fear of the law, and which was impervious to 
threats and interference. He assured her that 
he loved her, and that she was welcome to live 
with him ; but that she was not his wife, and that 
the child which she bore could not be the heir to 
his title, and could claim no heirship to his prop- 
erty. He did love her—having found her to be 
a woman of whose company he had not tired in 
six months. He was going back to Italy, he 
said, and he even offered to take her; but he 
could not permit the farce of her remaining at 
Lovel Grange and calling herself the Countess 
Lovel. If she chose to go with him to Palermo, 
where he had a castle, and to remain with him 
in his yacht, she might for the present travel un- 
der the name of his wife. But she must know 
that she was not his wife. She was only his 
mistress. 

Of course she told her father. Of course she 
invoked every Murray in and out of Scotland. 
Of course there were many threats. A duel was 
fought up near London in which Lord Lovel con- 
sented to be shot at twice—declaring that after 
that he did not think that the circumstances of 
the case required that he should be shot at any 
more. In the midst of this a daughter was born 
to her, and her father died--during which time 
she was still allowed to live at Lovel Grange. 
But what was it expedient that she should do? 
He declared that he had a former wife when he 
married her, and that therefore she was not and 
could not be his wife. Should she institute a 
prosecution against him for bigamy, thereby ac- 
knowledging that she was herself no wife, and 
that her child was illegitimate? From such evi- 
dence as she could get, she believed that the 
Italian woman whom the Earl in former years 
had married had died’ before her own marriage. 
‘The Earl declared that the Countess, the real 
Countess, had not paid her debt to nature till 
some months after the little ceremony which had 
taken place in Applethwaite Church. In a mo- 
ment of weakness Josephine fell at his feet and 
asked him to renew the ceremony. He stooped 
over her, kissed her, and smiled. ‘* My pretty 
child,” he said, ‘why should I do that?” He 
never kissed her again. 

What should she do? Before she had de- 
cided he was in his yacht sailing to Palermo— 
sailing, no doubt, not alone. What should she 
do? He had left her an income sufficient for 
the cast-off mistress of an earl—some few hun- 
dreds 2 year—on condition that she would quiet- 
ly leave Lovel Grange, cease to cull herself a 
countess, and take herself and her bairn—whith- 
er she would. Every abode of sin in London 
was open to her for what he cured. But what 
should she do? It seemed to her to be incredi- 
ble that so great a wrong should befall her, and 
that the man should escape from her and be 
free from punishment, unless she chose to own 
the baseness of her own position by prosecuting 
him for bigamy. ‘Ihe Murrays were not very 
generous in their succor, as the old man had 
been much blamed for giving his daughter to one 
of whom all the world knew nothing but evil. 
One Murray had fired two shots on her behalf, 
in answer to each one of which the Earl had fired 
into the air; but beyond this the Murrays could 
do nothing. Josephine herself was haughty and 
proud, conscious that her rank was greater than 
that of any of the Murrays with whom she came 
in contact. But what should she do? 

he Earl had been gone five years, sailing 
about the world she knew ‘not where, when at 
last she determined to institute a prosecution for 
bigamy. During these years she was still liv- 
ing at the Grange, with her child, and the courts 
of law had’ allotted her some sum by way of ali- 
mony till her cause should be decided ; but upon 
this alimony she found it very difficult to lay her 
hands—quite impossible to lay her hands upon 
the entirety of it. And then it came to pass 
that she was eaten up by lawyers and trades- 
men, and fell into bad repute as asserting that 
claims made against her should legally be made 
against the very man whom she was about to 
prosecute because she was not his wife. And 
this went on till further life at Lovel Grange be- 
came impossible to her. 

In those days there was living in Keswick a 
certain Mr. Thomas Thwaite, a tailor, who by 
degrees had taken a strong part in denouncing 
the wrongs to which Lady Lovel had been sub- 
jected. He was a powerful, sturdy man, with 
good means for his position, a well-known radi- 
cal in a county in which radicals have never 
been popular, and in which fifty years ago they 
were much rarer than they are now. At this 
time Keswick and its vicinities were beginning 
to be known as the abodes of poets, and Thom- 
as Thwaite was acquainted with Southey and 
Wordsworth, He was an intelligent, up-stand- 








ing, impulsive man, who thought well of his own 
position in the world, and who could speak his 
mind. He was tall, massive, and square; ten- 
der-hearted and very generous; and he hated 
the Earl of Lovel with all his heart. Once the 
two men had met since the story of the Count- 
ess’s wrongs had become known, and the tailor 
had struck the Earl to the ground. ‘Tisis had 
occurred as the Earl was leaving Lovel Grange, 
and when he was starting on his long journey. 
The scene took place after he had parted from 
his Countess—whom he never was to see again, 
He rose to his feet and rushed at the tailor; but 
the two were separated, and the Earl thought it 
best to go on upon his journey. Nothing fur- 
ther was done as to the blow, and many years 
rolled by before the Earl came back to Cumber- 
land. 

It became impossible for the Countess and her 
daughter, the young Lady Anna, as she was usu- 
ally called, to remain at Lovel Grange, and they 
were taken to the house of Mr. ‘Thwaite, in Kes- 
wick, as a temporary residence. At this time 
the Countess was in debt, and already there were 
lawsuits as to the practicability of obtaining pay- 
ment of those debts from the husband’s estate. 
And as soon as it was determined that the pros- 
ecution for bigamy should be instituted the con- 
fusion in this respect was increased. ‘he Count- 
ess ceased to call herself a countess, as she cer- 
tainly would not be a countess should she suc- 
ceed in proving the Earl to have been guilty. 
And had he been guilty of bigamy the decree 
under which alimony was assigned to her would 
become void. Should she succeed, she would be 
a penniless, unmarried female with a daughter, 
her child would be unfathered and base, and he 
—as far as she could see—would be beyond the 
reach of punishment. But, in truth, she and 
her friend the tailor were not in quest of success. 
She and all her friends believed that the Earl 
had committed no such crime. But if he were 
acquitted, then would her claim to be called Lady 
Loyel, and to enjoy the appanages of her rank, 
be substantiated—or, at least, something would 
have been done toward substantiating those 
claims. But during this time she called herself 
Mrs. Murray, and the little Lady Anna was 
called Anna Murray. 

It added much to the hardship of the woman's 
case that public sympathy in distant parts of the 
country—up in London, and in southern coun- 
ties, and even among a portion of the gentry 
in Cumberland and Westmoreland—did not go 
with her, She had married without due care. 
Some men said—and many women repeated the 
story—that she had known of the existence of 
the former wife when she had married the Earl ; 
she had run into debt, and then repudiated her 
debts; she was now residing in the house of a 
low radical tailor, who had assaulted the man she 
called her husband ; and now she was living un- 
der her maiden name. Tales were told of her 
which were utterly false—as when it was said 
that she drank. Others were reported which 
had in them some grains of truth—as that she 
was violent, stiffnecked, and vindictive. Had 
they said of her that it had become her one re- 
ligion to assert her daughter's right — per fas 
aut nefas—to assert it by right or wrong; to do 
justice to her child, let what injustice might be 
done to herself or others—then the truth would 
have been spoken. 

The case dragged itself on slowly, and little 
Anna Murray was a child of nine years old when 
at last the Earl was acquitted of the criminal 
charge which had been brought against him, 
During all this time he had been absent. Even 
had there been a wish to bring him personally 
into court, the law would have been powerless 
to reach him. But there was no such wish. It 
had been found impossible to prove the former 
marriage, which had taken place in Sicily—or, if 
not impossible, at least no adequate proof was 
forth-coming. There was no real desire that there 
should be such proof. ‘The Earl’s lawyers ab- 
stained, as far as they could abstain, from tak- 
ing any steps in the matter. ‘They spent what 
money was necessary, and the attorney-general 
of the day defended him. In doing so the at~ 
torney-general declared that he had nothing to 
do with the Earl’s treatment of the lady who 
now called herself Mrs. Murray. He knew noth- 
ing of the circumstances of that connection, and 
would not travel beyond his brief. He was there 
to defend Karl Lovel on a charge of bigamy. 
‘This he did successfully, and the Earl was acquit- 
ted. ‘Then, in court, the counsel for the wife 
declared that his client would again call herself 
Lady Lovel. 

But it was not so easy to induce other people 
to call her Lady Lovel. 

And now not only was she much hampered 
by money difficulties, but so also was the tailor. 








But ‘Thomas Thwaite never for a moment slack-- 


ened in his labors to make good the position of 
the woman whom he had determined to succor; 
and for another and a longer period of eight years 
the battle went on, It went on very slowly, as 
is the wont with such battles, and very little 
way was made. ‘The world, as a rule, did not 
believe that she who now again called herself 
the Countess Lovel was entitled to that name. 
The Murrays, her own people—as far as they 
were her own people—had been taught to doubt 
her claim. Ifshe were a countess, why had she 
thrown herself into the arms of an old tailor? 
Why did she let her daughter play with the tai- 
lor’s child—if, in truth, that daughter was the 
Lady Anna? Why, above all things, was the 
name of the Lady Anna allowed to be men- 
tioned, as it was mentioned, in connection with 
that of Daniel ‘Thwaite, the tailor’s son? 
During these eight weary years Lady Lovel— 
for so she shall be called—lived in a small cot- 
tage about a mile from Keswick, on the road to 
Grassmere and Ambleside, which sbe rented 
from quarter to quarter. She still obtained a 
certain amount of alimony, which,fowever, was 
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dribbled out to her through various sieves, and 
which reached her with protestations as to the 
impossibility of obtaining any thing like the mod- 
erate sum which had been awarded to her. And 
it came at last to be the case that she hardly knew 
what she was struggling to obtain. It vas, of 
course, her object that all the world should ac- 
knowledge her to be the Countess Lovel, and her 
daughter to be the Lady Anna, Butall the world 
could not be made to do this by course of law. 
Nor could the law make her lord come home and 
live with her, even such a cat-and-dog life as 
must in such case have been hers. Her money 
rights were all that she could demand; and she 
found it to be impossible to get any body to tell 
her what were her money rights. ‘To be kept 
out of the poor-house seemed to be all that she 
could claim. But the old tailor was true to her 
—swearing that she should even yet become 
Countess Lovel in very truth, 

Then, of a sudden, she heard one day that 
Earl Lovel was again at the Grange, living there 
with a strange woman, 








CHAPTER IT. 
THE EARL’S WILL. 


Nor a word had been heard in Keswick of the 
proposed return of the old lord—for the Earl 
was now an old man, past his sixtieth year, and, 
in truth, with as many signs of age as some men 
bear at eighty. he life which he had led no 
doubt had had its allurements, butit is one which 
hardly admits of a hale and happy evening. 
Men who make women a prey, prey also on 
themselves. But there he was, back at Lovel 
Grange, and no one knew why he had come, 
nor whence, nor how. ‘To Lovel Grange in 
those days, now some forty years ago, there was 
no road for wheels but that which ran through 
Keswick. Through Keswick he had passed in 
the middle of the night, taking on the post- 
horses which he had brought with him from 
Grassmere, so that no one in the town should 
see him and his companion. But it was soon 
known that he was there, and known also that 
he had a companion. For months he resided 
thus, and no one saw him but the domestics who 
waited upon him. But rumors got abroad as to 
his conduct, and people through the county de- 
clared that Earl Lovel was a maniac. _ Still his 
property was in his own control, and he did 
what it listed him to do. 

As soon as men knew that he was in the land, 
claim after claim was made upon him for money 
due on behalf of his wife, and loudest among the 
claimants was ‘Thomas ‘lhwaite, the tailor. He 
was loudest and fiercest among the claimants, 
but was loud and fierce not in enmity to his old 
friend the Countess, but with a firm resolve to 
make the lord pay the only price of his wicked- 
ness which could be exacted from him, And if 
the Earl could be made to pay the claims against 
him which were made by his wife’s creditors, then 
would the law, so far, have decided that the wom- 
an was his wife. No answer was made to any 
letter addressed to the Earl, and no one calling 
at the Grange could obtain speech or even sight 
of the noble owner. ‘The lord’s steward at the 
Grange referred all comers to the lord’s attor- 
neys in London, and the lord’s attorneys simply 
repeated the allegation that the lady was not 
the lord's wife. At last there came tidings that 
an inquiry was to be made as to the state of the 
Jord’s health and the state of the lord’s mind, on 
behalf of Frederic Lovel, the distant heir to the 
title. Let that question of the lord's marriage 
with Josephine Murray go as it might, Frederic 
Lovel, who had never seen his far-away cousin, 
must be the future earl. Of that there was no 
doubt—and new inquiries were tobe made. But 
it might well be that the interest of the young heir 
would be more deeply involved in the marriage 
question than in other matters concerning the 
family. Lovel Grange and the few mountain 
farms attached to the Cumberland estate must 
become his, let the frantic Earl do what damage 
he might to those who bore his name; but the 
bulk of the property, the wealth of the Lovels, 
the great riches which had enabled this mighty 
lord to live as a beast of prey among his kind, 
was at his own disposal. He had one child, cer- 
tainly, the Lady Anna, who would inherit it all 
were the father to die intestate, and were the 
marriage proved. The young heir and those 
near to him altogether disbelieved the marriage 
—as was natural. They had never seen her 
who now called herself the Countess, but who 
for some years after her child was born had 
called herself Mrs. Murray—who had been dis- 
carded by her own relations, and had taken her- 
self to live with a country tailor. As years had 
rolled by, the memory of what had really oc- 
curred in Applethwaite Church had become in- 
distinct; and though the reader knows that that 
marriage was capable of easy proof—that there 
would have been but little difficulty had the only 
difficulty consisted in proving that—the young 
heir and the distant Lovels were not assured of 
it. ‘Their interest was adverse, and they were 
determined to disbelieve. But the Earl might, 
and probably would, leave all bis wealth to a 
stranger. He had never in any way noticed his 
heir. He cared for none that bore his name. 
Those ties in the world which we call love, and 
deem respectable, and regard as happy, because 
they have to do with marriage and blood rela- 
tionship as established by all laws since the days 
of Moses, were odious to him and ridiculous in 
his sight, because all obligations were distasteful 
to him—and all laws except those which pre- 
served to Irim the use of his own money. But 
now there came up the great question whether 
he was mad or sane. Jt was at once rumored 
that he was about to leave the country. and fy 
back to Sicily. Then it was announced that he 
was dead. 

And he was dead, He had died, at the age of 
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sixty-seven, in the arms of the woman he had 
brought there. His evil career was over, and 
his soul had gone to that future life for which he 
had made it fit by the life he had led here. His 
body was buried in Applethwaite church-yard, 
in the further corner of which long straggling 
valley parish Lovel Grange is situated. At his 
grave there stood no single mourner—but the 
young lord was there, of his right, disdaining 
even to wear a crape band round his hat. But 
the woman remained shut up in her own cham- 
ber—a difficulty to the young lord and his law- 
yer, who could hardly tell the foreigner to pack 
and begone before the body of her late—lover 
had been laid in the grave. It had been simply 
intimated to her that on such a date—within a 
week from the funeral—her presence in the house 
could not longer be endured. She had flashed 
round upon the lawyer, who had attempted to 
make this award known to her in broken French, 
but had answered simply by some words of scorn, 
spoken in Italian to her waiting-maid. 

Then the will was read in the presence of the 
young Earl—for there was a will. Every thing 
that the late lord had possessed was left, in one 
line, to his best-beloved friend, the Signorina 
Camilla Spondi; and it was stated, and very 
fully explained, that Camilla Spondi was the 
Italian lady living at the Grange at the date on 
which the will was made. Of the old lord’s heir, 
the now existing Earl Lovel, no mention was 
made whatever. There were, however, two oth- 
er clauses or parts in the will. There was a 
schedule giving in detail the particulars of the 
property left to Camilla Spondi; and there was 
a rambling statement that the maker of the will 
acknowledged Anna Murray to be his illegiti- 
mate daughter; that Anna Murray’s mother had 
never been the testator’s legitimate wife, as his 
real wife, the true Countess Lovel, for whom 
he had separately made adequate provision, was 
still alive in Sicily at the date of that will; and 
that by a former will, now destroyed, he had made 
provision for Anna Murray, which provision he 
had revoked in consequence of the treatment 
which he had received from Josephine Murray 
and her friends. ‘They who believed the state- 
ments made in this will afterward asserted that 
Anna had been deprived of her inheritance by 
the blow with which the tailor had felled the 
Earl to the earth. 

‘To Camilla Spondi intimation was given of 
the contents of the Earl’s will as far as they con- 
cerned her; but she was told at the same time 
that no portion of the dead man’s wealth would 
be placed in her hands till the courts should have 
decided whether or no the old lord had been 
sane or insane when he signed the document. 
A sum of money was, however, given her, on 
condition that she should take her immediate 
departure—and she departed. With her person- 
ally we need have no further concern. Of her 
cause and of her claim some mention must be 
made; but in a few pages she will drop alto- 
gether from our story. 


A copy of the will was also sent to the lawyers | 


who had hitherto taken charge of the interests 
of the repudiated Countess, and it was intimated 
that the allowance hitherto made to her must 
now of necessity cease. Ifshe thought fit to pros- 
ecute any further claim, she must do so by proy- 
ing her marriage; and it was explained to her, 
probably without much of legal or precise truth 
in the explanation, that such proof must include 
the disproving of the assertion made in the Earl’s 
will. As it was the intention of the heir to set 
aside that will, such assurance was, to say the 
least of it, disingenuous. But the whole thing had 
now become so confused that it could hardly be 
expected that the lawyers should be ingenuous in 
discussing it. 

‘The young Earl clearly inherited the title and 
the small estate at Lovel Grange. The Italian 
woman was prima facie heiress to every thing 
else—except to such portion of the large person- 
al property as the widow could claim as widow 
in the event of her being able to prove that 
she had been a wife. But in the event of the 
will being no will, the Italian woman would haye 
nothing. In such case the male heir would have 
all if the marriage were no marriage, but would 
have nothing if the marriage could be made 
good. If the marriage could be made good, the 
Lady Anna would have the entire property, ex- 
cept such portion as would be claimed of right 
by her mother, the widow. Thus the Italian 
woman and the young lord were combined in in- 
terest against the mother and daughter as re- 
garded the marriage; and the young lord and 
the mother and daughter were combined against 
the Italian woman as regarded the will; but 
the young lord had to act alone against the 
Italian woman, and against the mother and 
daughter, whom he and his friends regarded as 
swindlers and impostors. It was for him to set 
aside the will in reference to the Italian woman, 
and then to stand the brant of the assault made 
upon him by the soi-disant wife. 

In a very short time after the old Earl’s death 
a double compromise was offered on behalf of 
the young Earl. ‘The money at stake was im- 
mense., Would the Italian woman take £10,000, 
and go her way back to Italy, renouncing all fur- 
ther claim? and would the soi-disant Countess 
abandon her title, acknowledge her child to be ille- 
gitimate, and go her way with another £10,000— 
or with £20,000?—as was soon hinted by the gen- 
tlemen acting on the Earl’s behalf. ‘The propo- 
sition was one somewhat difficult in the making, 
as the compromise, if made with both, would be 
excellent, but could not be made to any good ef- 
fect with one only, ‘The young Earl certainly 
could not afford to buy off the Italian woman for 
£10,000, if the effect of such buying off would 
only be to place the whole of the late lord’s 
wealth in the hands of his daughter and of his 
daughter’s mother. 

‘The Italian woman consented. She declared 
with Italian energy that her late loving friend 





had never been a day insane; but she knew 
nothing of English laws, and but little of En- 
glish money. She would take the £10,000—hay- 
ing had a calculation made for her of the num- 
ber of lire into which it would run, The num- 
ber was enormous, and she would take the offer. 
But when the proposal was mentioned to the 
Countess, and explained to her by her old friend, 
‘Thomas ‘Thwaite, who had now become a poor 
man in her cause, she repudiated it with bitter 
scorn—with a scorn in which she almost included 
the old man who had madeit to her, ‘‘Is it for 
that that I have been fighting?” she said. 

“For that in part,” said the old man, 

“No, Mr. ‘Thwaite, not for that at all; but 
that my girl may have her birth allowed and her 
name acknowledged.” 

“Her name shall be allowed and her birth 
shall be acknowledged,” said the tailor, in whose 
heart there was nothing base. ‘‘She shall be 
the Lady Anna, and her mother shall be the 
Countess Lovel.” ‘The estate of the Countess, 
if she had an estate, then owed the tailor some 
five or six thousand pounds, and the compro- 
mise offered would have paid the tailor every 
shilling, and have left a comfortable income for 
the two women. 

‘* For myself I care but little,” said the moth- 
er, taking the tailor's hand in hers and kissing 
it. ‘*My child is the Lady Anna, and I do not 
dare to barter away her rights.” ‘This took 
place down at the cottage in Cumberland, and 
the tailor at once went up to London to make 
known the decision of the Countess—as he in- 
variably called her. 

Then the lawyers went to work. As the 
double compromise could not be effected, the 
single compromise could not stand. The Ital- 
ian woman raved and stamped, and swore that 
she must have her half million of lire. But of 
course no right to such a claim had been made 
good to her, and the lawyers on behalf of the 
young Earl went on with their work. Public 
sympathy as a matter of course went with the 
young Earl. As against the Italian woman he 
had with him every English man and woman, 
It was horrible to the minds of English men and 
English women that an old English earldom 
should be starved in order that an Italian harlot 
might revel in untold riches. It was felt by 
most men and protested by all women that any 
sign of madness, be it what it might—however 
insignificant—should be held to be sufficient 
against such a claimant. Was not the fact that 
the man had made such a will in itself suffi- 
cient proof of his madness? There were not a 
few who protested that no further proof could 
be necessary. But with us the law is the same 
for an Italian harlot and an English widow; 
and it may well be that in its niceties it shall be 
kinder to the former than to the latter. But 
the Earl had been mad, and the law said that 
he was mad when he had made his will, and the 
Italian woman went away, raging, into obscu- 
rity. 

The Italian woman was conquered, and now 
the battle was open and free between the young 
Earl and the claimant Countess. Applications 
were made on behalf of the Countess for funds 
from the estate wherewith to prove the claim, 
and to a certain limited amount they were grant- 
ed. Such had been the life of the late Earl 
that it was held that the cost of all litigation re- 
sulting from his misdeeds should be paid from 
his estate; but ready money was wanted—im- 
mediate ready money, to be at the disposal of 
the Countess to any amount needed by her agent, 
and this was hardly to be obtained. By this 
time public sympathy ran almost entirely with 
the Earl. ‘Though it was acknowledged that 
the late lord was mad, and though it had be- 
come a cause of rejoicing that the Italian wom- 
an had been sent away penniless, howling into 
obscurity, because of the old man’s madness, still 
it was believed that he had written the truth 
when he declared that the marriage had been 
a mock marriage. It would be better for the 
English world that the young Earl should be a 
rich man, fit to do honor to his position, fit to 
marry the daughter of a duke, fit to carry on 
the glory of the English peerage, than that a 
woman, ill reputed in the world, should be es- 
tablished as a countess, with a daughter dow- 
ered with tens of thousands, as to whom it was 
already said that she was in love with a. tailor’s 
son. Nothing could be more touching, more 
likely to awaken sympathy, than the manner in 
which Josephine Murray had been carried away 
in matriage, and then roughly told by the man 
who should have protected her from even every 
harshly blowing wind of heaven that he had 
deceived her, and that she was not his wife. No 
usage to which woman had ever been subjected, 
as has been said before, was more adapted to 
elicit compassion and energetic aid. But nine- 
teen years had now passed by since the deed 
was done, and the facts were forgotten. One 
energetic friend there still was—or we may say 
two, the tailor and his son Daniel. But public 
belief ran against the Countess, and nobody who 
was any body in the world would give her her 
tile. Bets were laid, two and three to one 
against her; and it was believed that she was 
an impostor. The Earl had all the glory of suc- 
cess over his first opponent, and the loud boast- 
ing of self-confident barristers buoyed up his 
cause. 

But loud-boasting barristers may neverthe- 
less be wise lawyers, and the question of a ccm- 
promise was again mooted. If the lady would 
take thirty thousand pounds and vanish, she 
should have the money clear of deduction, and 
all expenses should be paid. ‘The amount of- 
fered was thought to be very liberal, but it did 
not amount to the annual income that was at 
stake. It was rejected with scorn. Had it 
been quadrupled, it would have been rejected 
with equal scorn. The loud-boasting barristers 
were still confident ; but— ‘Though it was nev- 








er admitted in words, still it was felt that there 
might be a doubt. What if the contending par- 
ties were to join forces, if the countess-ship of 
the Countess were to be admitted, and the heir- 
ess-ship of the Lady Anna, and if the Earl and 
the Lady Anna were to be united in holy wed- 
lock? Might there not be a safe solution from 
further difficulty in that way? 
{ro bE CONTINUED.) 


ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresponpEnt. ] 
Dark and light Blue.—Whewell’s Life and Letters.— 
A poetical Cipher. 

HOSR of your countrymen who have been in 

London toward the end of March this year 
will have observed with wonder half its popula- 
tion decorated with ribbons of dark and light 
blue, as though they were horses for sale or re- 
cruits for the army. ‘The explanation of this is 
that every class of the population has identified 
itself more than ever with that great struggle for 
aquatic supremacy which takes place upon the 
‘Thames, a little before Easter, between our two 
universities, and every one wears their respect- 
ive colors accordingly. It is, when you reflect 
upon it, a very remarkable fact that eighteen 
young gentlemen, in no way gifted above their 
fellows, should have the power to give so great a 
gratuitous entertainment to the largest city in 
the world. For weeks before the race comes 
off whole columns of the daily press are devoted 
to the ‘‘ practice” of the crews, and even the 
state of health of individual members of it. If 
No. 5 of the Cambridge boat chance to develop 
a whitlow on his thumb, there is more sorrow 
expressed than at a national epidemic. If No. 
3 of the Oxford boat is said to be ‘‘not a good 
stayer,” or ‘‘ touched in the wind,” there is more 
universal gloom than when a southwester has 
sunk half the shipping in the Channel. One of 
the most enviable, but by no means the most 
creditable, positions in our elder university is to 
become a fellow of New College, the statutes of 
which demand that such shall be bene nati, bene 
vestiti, et mediocriter docti—well born, fashion- 
ably dressed, and moderately learned. But even 
these by no means exacting conditions are not 
required in ‘‘a university oar ;” he is certainly 
not bene vestitus, since, when he meets the pub- 
lic eye, he has nothing on to speak of save a 
flannel waistcoat and trowsers to match; and I 
believe, as a general rule, he is not even moder- 
ately learned. Yet for a single afternoon half 
the population of London crowd bank and bridge 
and boat to do him honor. ‘T'lfe heir-apparent 
with his two sons is on board the steamer which 
carries the umpire, all the nobility and gentry 
are in their carriages or on horseback by the riv- 
er-bank, and the shoe-black leaves his post at 
the street corner—his occupation gone—and with 
a scrap of blue ribbon tied to his rags, repairs 
thither also. The ordinary traffic on the rail- 
ways which tend ‘hamesward is suspended, 
while the numbers carried by the ‘‘ specials” are 
stupendous. A friend told me yesterday he 
waited for thirteen trains upon the ‘‘under- 
ground” line, and yet could not wedge himself 
into one of them, so crowded were they from 
door to door. On the other hand, no train is 
allowed to pass over Barnes Bridge at all (a 
great coigne of vantage from which to watch the 
race), but 1500 persons are carried there and 
back again by the railway company at the hand- 
some figure of fifteen shillings a head. For a 
house that commands a view of the spectacle 
from seventy to thirty pounds is asked for the 
afternoon, and for even a window from thirty 
pounds to five. ‘Ihe telegraph is almost monop- 
olized by tidings of the result of this great event. 
By the banks of the Ganges it is known in ten 
minutes which has won between the banks of 
Thames. Before the sun goes down our fellow- 
countrymen in the under-world will have had the 
news flashed to them by Puck his girdle. Yes- 
terday (March 29) was the thirtieth contest that 
has taken place, and the enthusiasm was greater 
than I have ever beheld it. . Cambridge—/aus 
Deo! (it is my own university )—won by three 
lengths, the time taken in doing the four miles 
and a quarter being the shortest on record— 
namely, nineteen minutes thirty-seven seconds. 

During the week there have been all sorts of oth- 
er inter-university matches, attracting more or less 
of the world of London—chess matches, billiard 
matches, racket matches, and athletic sports of 
all kinds—but the boat-race is our Aaron's rod, 
and swallows up what Mr. Wilkie Collins would 
term all the other serpents. It would be worth 
while to go and see Man and Wife acted—his 
dramatic protest against too much athletics—on 
some night after this great contest has been de- 
cided ; and I only hope it will be played into 
next year, as it deserves, that I may have the 
chance. 

Of course there is a great deal of monetary 
speculation upon the chances of dark and light 
blue, and the *‘ market” is quoted in all the pa- 
pers except the Times as regularly as the odds 
at Tattersall’s. ‘The leading journal has in this 
case taken upon itself the office of paterfamilias, 
and does its endeavor to ‘‘exclude the element 
of gambling from this honorable contest ;” but 
still, I observe, on the morning of the race it pub- 
lished, for the benefit of such of the community 
as it might unhappily concern, the fact that the 
betting was two to one upon those who afterward 
proved the winners. This is rather ridiculous, 
for your betting men will bet, of course, on every 
thing, whether it be a horse-race or a race be- 
tween two drops of rain upon a window-pane ; 
and as for the university men themselves, they 
know a great deal more about the probabilities 
of success than any writer in the Times is likely 
to tell them. 5 

Speaking of the university reminds me that 
Dr, Whewell’s life and letters are shortly to be 
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published. He ‘‘rose from nothing,” as the 
phrase goes, to a great position, and corre- 
sponded with all the men of science of his 
time. ‘‘Science,” as you remember Sydney 
Smith wrote of him, ‘was his forte, and omnis- 
cience his weakness.” Of this last foible many 
anecdotes are related. A number of scholars 
who were engaged to dine with him on a certain 
day agreed to read up various abstruse and ont- 
of-the-way subjects, wherewith to puzzle him; 
but they found he knew a great deal more of 
them than they did, At last one tackled him 
upon the principles of Chinese music, and here 
he thought he had an advantage. ‘* You do 
not appear to be acquainted with the treatise 
upon this subject in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica.” ‘Nay, Sir; I ought to be so, since I 
wrote it myself, though I have since found rea- 
son to change my opinions.” 

Dr. Whewell was very fond of ladies’ society, 
and in it dropped his somewhat Abernethyan 
(not to say bearish) manners. When ciphers 
were the rage some fair charmer asked him to 
invent a cipher for her—a large order, which did 
not, however, embarrass him in the least. He 
sat down on the very spot and wrote her one: 

“U0 A 0 but I 0 thee: 
O0N OO but O0 me.” 

Being a poet among his other accomplish- 
ments (indeed, he won the university prize for 
English verse), he afterward put this achieve- 
ment into verse: 


“You sigh for a ciphets but I sigh for thee: 
Oh, sigh for no cipher, but oh, sigh for me!” 


The Prince of Wales went recently to see 
the ministers lampooned at the Court Theatre. 
There was a Nemesis awaiting him for this, it 
seems; for some of the opening lines of the bur- 
lesque, which the actor had not the wit or the 
presence of mind to omit, had very pointed 
reference to the inhospitality of the Queen, 
through which our foreign guests are driven to 
take up their abode at Claridge’s Hotel and 
elsewhere. R. Kemsce, of London. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
SELECTED FROM “ADAM BEDE.” 


ERHAPS there is no time in a summer's 

day more cheering than when the warmth 
of the sun is just beginning to triumph over the 
freshness of the morning—when there is just a 
lingering hint of early coolness to keep off lan- 
guor under the delicious influence of warmth. 





T’ve seen pretty clear ever since I was a young 
un, as religion’s something else besides doctrines 
and notions, I look at it as if the doctrines was 
like finding names for your feelings, so as you 
can talk of 'em when you’ve never known 'em, 
just as a man may talk o’ tools when he knows 
their names, though he’s never so much as seen 
’em, still less handled ‘em. 


T like to read about Moses best, in th’ Old Tes- 
tament. He carried a hard business well through, 
and died when other folks were going to reap the 
fruits: a man must have courage to look at his 
life so, and think what ’ll come of it after he’s 
dead and gone. A good solid bit o’ work lasts: 
if it’s only laying a floor down, somebody’s the 
better for it being done well, besides the man as 
does it. 





I can’t abide to see men throw away their 
tools i’ that way the minute the clock begins to 
strike, as if they took no pleasure i’ their work, 
and was afraid o’ doing a stroke too much...... 
hate to see a man’s arms drop down as if he was 
shot, before the clock’s fairly struck, just as if 
he'd never a bit o’ pride and delight in’s work. 
‘The very grindstone ull go on turning a bit after 
you loose it, 





A foreman, if he’s got a conscience, and de- 
lights in his work, will do his business as well as 
if he was a partner. I wouldn’t give a penny for 
a man as ud drive a nail in slack because he 
didn’t get extra pay for it. 





- We are Jed on, like the little children, by a 
way that we know not. 





Family likeness has often a deep sadness in it. 
Nature, that great tragic dramatist, knits us to- 
gether by bone and muscle, and divides us by 
the subtler web of our brains; blends yearning 
and repulsion; and ties us by our heart-strings 
to the beings that jar us at every movement. We 
hear a voice with the very cadence of our own 
uttering the thoughts we despise; we see eyes— 
ah! so like our mother’s—averted from us in 
cold alienation; and our last darling child star- 
tles us with the air and gesture of the sister we 
parted from in bitterness long years ago. The 
father to whom we owe our best heritage—the 
mechanical instinct, the keen sensibility to har- 
mony, the unconscious skill of the modeling 
hand—galls us and pnts us to shame by his 
daily errors; the long-lost mother, whose face 
we begin to see in the glass as our own wrinkles 
come, once fretted our young souls with her 
anxious humors and irrational persistence. 





Trouble comes to us all in this life: we set 
our hearts on things which it isn’t God’s will for 
us to have, and then we go sorrowing; the peo- 
ple we love are taken from us, and we can joy in 
nothing because they are not with us; sickness 
comes, and we faint under the burden of our 
feeble bodies; we go astray and do wrong, and 
bring ourselves into trouble wita our fellow-men. 
There is no man or woman born into this world 
to whom some of these trials do not fall. 

Tr made us kin. 


oogle 
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SPRING VISITING SUIT.—[Sse Pace 298.] 
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TABLEAUX VIVANTS IN THE 
NURSERY. 


HIS ‘sort of entertainment, which used to be 
fashionable some thirty years ago, but has 
subsequently been elbowed out by the acting of 
charades and plays, promises again to come into 
vogue. In England they are very fashionable. 


fective pictures represented were ‘A Venetian 
Féte,” after Watteau, the ‘‘ Black Brunswicker,” 
the ‘‘ Retreat from Moscow,” after Horace Ver- 
net, and scenes from the prison life of Marie 
Antoinette. 

Tableaux vivants possess advantages and dis- 
advantages. ‘They enable persons who can pose 
gracefully, but who have no histrionic gifts, to 


A very elaborate performance of this kind was 
recently given at South Kensington, London, in 
the presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and the Duke of Edinburgh, for the benefit of 
sundry deserving charities, The entertainment, 
which had been preceded by weeks of posing and 
arranging, was arranged by the artists Millais 
and Augustus Lumley. Among the more ef- 
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play a part on the stage, and they are likely to 
be popular with the rich on account of their cost- 
liness. But for people of modest means and 
scanty leisure they are less suitable, as they cost 
a good deal of money and preparation, and yet 
are necessarily of the briefest possible duration 
when finally presented to an audience. For 
such persons a smart, bustling farce or simply 





mounted burlesque is less expensive and more 
effective. In the nursery, however, as our pic- 
ture shows, matters are altogether different. 
Children are naturally more picturesque than 
adults, a very little dressing up goes a long way, 
and, moreover, they possess, in far greater meas- 
ure than their elders, that glorious and heavenly 
gift of imagination which sheds a glamour over 





surroundings the most commonplace and pro- 
saic. Depend upon it, that little lady who lies 
extended on the sofa feels for the time being that 
she is the Sleeping Beauty, that she has slum- 
bered for a century, and that she is going to be 
very much in love with the handsome prince 
who is about to wake her up, and to sue for her 
hand directly. 


RECEPTION COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 296. 
bes kilt skirt, basque, and ribbon trimmings 
of this costume are faille of the blue-purple 
shade called pervenche. ‘The square lapels of 
the basque, with its revers collar and broad cuffs, 
are trimmed with darker cords and white lace. 


‘TABLEAUX VIVANTS IN ‘THE NURSERY—THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


The trained over-skirt is white gauze with black 
polka dots; the front is cut in Gothic points, and 
has pervenche rosettes down the middle; the 
back is caught in puffs by sash ribbons. Raba- 
gas bonnet of pervenche faille, with rosettes of 
the same, cock’s feathers, and streamers of polka- 
dotted gauze. Medallion at the throat, and a 
tea-rose on the bosom, 
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CARRIAGE COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 296. 

HIS artistic costume for the carriage has a 

skirt of leaf brown faille; the three front 
breadths have a wide flounce in double box- 
pleats that are turned over at the top to form 
their own heading ; the back breadths have nar- 
rower flounces, alternately pleated and gathered, 
with pointed edges. Dolman polonuise of deep 
green camel’s-hair, with antique chatelaine vest 
wrought in feather-like embroidery of dull gold- 
color; the edge is cut in deep scallops, and bound 
with gold-colored silk. Hortense bonnet of 
brown faille, with white roll for face trimming ; 
green bows outside, held by gold slides; brown 
and white ostrich tips. Buff gloves and white 
parasol, Brown shoes. 








SPRING VISITING SUIT. 


See illustration on page 296, 

HIS suit is of wood brown faille, with violet 

sash and revers. In front of the skirt are 
four straight silk flounces, with the edge turned 
up in an inch-wide hem, and piped with violet. 
‘The over-skirt bas a short round apron, with long 
back breadths arranged in a panier puff and 
flounce behind, and revers on the side. Ball 
fringe edges the revers and sash. The double- 
breasted basque is very short, and has violet re- 
vers fastened by large buttons, and ornamented 
with smaller ones, and simulated button-holes. 
Half-flowing sleeves. Swinging cords on the 
right shoulder. Valenciennes ruff and jabot. 
The hat is a calash, made of the dress silk, with 
a branch of tea-roses laid across the crown. Al- 
pine parasol. 





MY GRANDMOTHER’S PICTURE. 


Tue look, the light, the sparkling mien, 

The glow, the bloom, of sweet sixteen 
Radiant from every feature ; 

A living beauty in the face, 

A more than painter's pictured grace— 
What was the bonny creature ? 


‘* Depinzxit seventeen seventy-two,” 
So runs the epigraph: but who 
The artist, or his sitter, 








What she was then, no word to tell: 
Her name, her birth, both know I well, 
For she—yet seems it fitter 


To fancy that I now behold, 
While gazing on those locks of gold, 
Some bright immortal being, 
Dowered with the gift of deathless youth, 
‘Than own the dull domestic truth, 
And tell myself I’m seeing 


An erewhile habitant of earth, 

Of human substance, mortal birth, 
In yonder picture, pendent 
From yonder oaken wainscot worn ; 
A woman, and of woman born— 

And I—just her descendant. 


Ab, grandame mine! when first did care 

Wrinkle that smooth brow pictured ‘there ? 

When darkened first life’s landscape fair? 
For, as I gaze, it rather 

Seems right, methinks, that in our race 

We each should change our lineal place, 

And I, O maid of sunny face! 

Grizzled and gray, and void of grace— 
And I be your grandfather! 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


1 is restful to turn aside from current reports 
of theft, violence, and murder, political 
wrangles and startling developments of crime, 
and from the ever-recurring evidences of selfish- 
ness with which the world abounds, to a con- 
sideration of enterprises designed solely for the 
benefit of mankind. It is well known that Pro- 
fessor Agassiz has devoted his life to science; 
and his recent application to the Massachusetts 
Legislature for aid to. carry on the necessary 
operations of the Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology at Pembudee shows how deeply his heart 
is in the work. is enthusiasm is manifested 
in all that he has done for that institution, 
which will bear favorable comparison with any 
collection of natural history in the world. Re- 
cently Professor Agassiz organized a plan by 
which teachers of natural history, and others 
who desire to prepare themselves for teachers, 
may obtain a thorough and comprehensive 
course of instruction in the various branches 
included under the general term natural his- 
tory. Books do not afford the means for such 
study —naturalists must learn to read nature. 
Arrangements were made for a course of. prac- 
tical scientific study during two or three months 
of the coming summer. Nantucket was first 
suggested as a convenient and suitable place; 
but when the project became publicly known,~ 
a permanent location for the scientitie school 
was tendered by Mr. John Anderson, of New 
York city. _Penikese, an island of the Elizabeth 
group, in Buzzard’s Bay, includes about one 
undred fertile acres, several springs of fine 
fresh-water, and sundry dwelling- houses aud 
buildings, and is an attractive location for a 
summer residence. This island was offered as 
a free gift, whereon to establish the proposed 
naturalists’ school, with the addition of $50,000 
in cash as a nucleus for a fund for the support 
of the school. Professor Agassiz gladly uc- 
cepted the liberal gift of Mr. Anderson. Other 
private gentlemen interested in the progress of 
scientific research have generously contributed 
toward necessary expenses of the undertaking, 
such asa laboratory, aquaria, boats and dredges, 
and other apparatus needful in -scientitic in- 
vestigation, About twenty leading scientitic 
men of the country have agreed to co-operate 
in this enterprise, and give personal aid and in- 
struction without compensation, The time of 
opening the school and the terms of admission 
will soon be made public. Those actually en- 
gaged in teaching natural history will have the 





preference; next those who design to become 
special students. Probably such a unique and 
thorough course of instruction was never be- 
fore offered to the scientific student. Every 
opportunity will be afforded for investigating 
the nature of animals, plants, birds, fishes, in- 
sects; for learning the practical use of the mi- 
croscope; for understanding the chemistry of 
air, earth, and sea, as well as scores of other 
important subjects—and all under the supervis- 
ion of competent, well-known scientific men. 





The destruction of the city of San Salvador by 
an earthquake, and the terrible loss of life in 
connection, is a repetition of similar disasters 
which befell that city in 1659 and 1854. The 

roximity of the voleano of San Salvador, which 
is about three miles southeast of the city, must 
certainly give rise to some fecling of insecurity 
among the inhabitants. Yet it presents a beau- 
tiful appearance, with a gently sloping summit, 
crowned to the highest peak with thick forests. 
The crater, which rises about one thousand feet 
above the surrounding table-lands, is partially 
filled with water, and more than half a league 
in circumference. The recent disastrous earth- 
quake was preceded by aseries of shocks, which 
so alarmed the inhabitants that many fled from 
the city. The telegraphic reports announced 
that eight hundred perished in the ruins of the 
devastated town. 





“Unknown” is the sad record made concern- 
ing many bodies recovered from the wreck of 
the Adantic. But across the ocean scores of 
friends mourn for the ‘‘ unknown’? dead. 





Egypt will soon become a famous resort for 
invalids. It is said that many English persons 
whose tenure of life at home was not worth 
more than a few months’ purchase have gone 
to Egypt, and returned free from the symptoms 
that threatened them with death. 

The visit to Europe of Shah Nusser-ed-Deen, 
ruler of Persia, has awakened a good deal of in- 
terest and curiosity among those who hope for 
asight of the Eastern monarch. The absolute 
sovereign of something like four millions of 
people may be supposed also to look with con- 
siderable curiosity upon other nations with dif- 
ferent forms of government. The private fortune 
of Nusser-ed-Deen is reported above four mill- 
ions sterling. But the government of Persia is 
free from debt, the Shah having in 1856 paid the 
sum of £200,000 which was then due Russia. 
Much of the treasure of Persian sovereigns con- 
sists of valuable jewels, especially of diamonds. 
It is believed that most of the famous historic 
diamonds and other stones which have disap- 
peared from recent records are buried in the 
treasury of Teheran, 





One telegraphic word sent over the wires re- 
cently turned a house of mourning into one of 
zladness. When the news of the loss of the At- 
lantic became known, the family of Mr. Benjamin 
B. Richmond, of Detroit, Michigan, were in a 
state of extreme anxiety. He had written them 
he should sail on the Adantic, and up to the aft- 
ernoon of-the day following the disaster no in- 
formation could be obtained of him. His name 
had not been reported as among the saved. The 
day closed gloomily around the anxious family ; 
but just as evening came, the following telegram 
turned their sorrow into thankfulness : 

“Hatarax, April % 

“To A. Richmond, Detroit: 

“Saved! B. B. Rroumonp.” 

New Granada furnishes a plant which is valua- 
ble for the manufacture of ink. The juice, call- 
ed “chanhi,”’ is reddish, but changes after a few 
hours into a deep black, and is then ready for 
use. The ‘“‘chanhi’” has less destructive influ- 
ence on steel pens than common ink. Experi- 
ments made in Spain demonstrate that the ink 
was not even spoiled by sea-water, which is in- 
variably deleterious to ordinary ink. 





Not long ago an advertisement was printed in 
the Proper English newspapers for “counter. 
women”’ in connection with the General Post- 
office. Eleven situations were vacant, and this 
being stated, candidates were directed to apply 
Rerooay at the offices of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, in London, on two specified 
days. In response to the advertisement about 
1500 applicants presented themselves on the first 
day mentioned, and about 600 on the second 
day. The extraordinary spectacle of such a 
number of young women collected in the vicin- 
ity of the usually quiet locality of Canon Row 
attracted much attention, and in fact suspended 
business for a time in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. The Commissioners actually examined 
over one thousand candidates for these eleven 
vacancies. The Times, in commenting upon the 
causes for the appearance of such a competitive 
host, remarks: “Is it not remarkable to find 


1500 young women applying at Canon Row for - 


eleven vacant posts, while St. Thomas’s Hospital 
and every other training institution for nurses are 
calling in vain for women, who, I suppose, are 
exactly of the kind and position of these mppll 
cants? Can nothing be done to make the hon- 
orable and well-paid and thoroughly womanly 
work of nursing more widely known and appre- 
ciated ? 





It would seem to be a matter too plain to ad- 
mit of argument that an essential qualification 
of every captain of a transatlantic steam-ship 
is a practical familiarity with all the principal 
pote east of New York. Especially should the 

arbor of Halifax be well known, both because 
it is one where stop is frequently made, and also 
because its outer surroundings are rough and 
dangerous to the inexperienced: 





Boston organ-grinders have taken a step ahead 
of New York performers. They plant them- 
selves and their instruments on the platform of 
the street cars, and grind out “tunes” during 
the whole trip. How very pleasant for passen- 
gers: 





Among the lost crew of the Atlantic was a 
young woman about twenty or twenty-five years 
old. Her sex was not known until the body 
was washed ashore and the rude clothing re- 
moved preparatory for burial. She had served 
as a common sailor for three voyages, and was a 
favorite shipmate with al]. This woman was an 
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American, and was about the only one of that 
nationality belonging to the crew. Who she 
was, and where she came from, and her motive 
for leading such a strange life of hardship, prob- 
ably will never be fully known, 





A penalty of $250 is now imposed jn England 
upon the person who sells an adulterated article, 
for the first offense, and six months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labor for the second offense. 
If a similar law were carried into execution in 
this country, we fear most of our grocers, all of 
our milk dealers, and an immense number of 
other respectable people would be serving their 
time out in the confinement of prison life. 








It is a singular fact that while the various 
benevolent institutions of New York city pro- 
vide for the permanent protection of very young 
women, the aged, very young girls, the infirm, 
the outcast, and the degraded, there is no place 
where a destitute woman can obtain a night’s 
lodging, save in the station-house. To meet 
this want the Ladies’ Christian Union, composed 
of a band of the most estimable ladies of the 
city, design to open a temporary house, where 
women of all ages, married or single, irrespect- 
ive of creed or nationality, may tind transient 
shelter. This deserving charity appeals strongly 
to the poueroelty, of the public; and as it will 
be wholly or partially free, calls for liberal con- 
tributions, which will be used with the strictest 
economy by the ladies in charge. Such contribu- 
tions may be sent to the treasurer, Mrs. Russell 
Sage, 506 Fifth Avenue; to Mrs. Edward 8. Jaf- 
fray, 615 Fifth Avenue; orto the ‘ Young Wom- 
en’s Home,” 27 Washington Square (North). 





When will people learn that poisonous articles 
should not be kept lying around in exposed and 
frequented places? Recently a man died in 
Binghamton, New York, from having eaten of 
a pie into which arsenic had been accidentally 
dropped. The deadly drug had been for months 
upon a pantry shelf, with no mark upon it to de- 
note its character. A child in the same town 
found a bottle of disinfecting fluid in a closet, 
drank of it, and was killed. Articles of this na- 
ture, if needful to be kept in the house, should 
be put in a secure place, out of the way of chil- 
dren, servants, and all who are not instructed in 
regard to them, and should be so conspicuously 
labeled that no mistake in respect to their use 
ean easily occur. There is great carelessness 
frequently in keeping unlabeled bottles of med- 
icine in the household. 





“The man in the moon’’ is an expression 
which from time immemorial has been applied 
to spots on the moon visible to the naked eye, 
but which a telescope shows to be the shadow 
of lunar mountains. One ancient superstition 
is that a man who stole a bundle of sticks on 
Sunday was confined in the moon, and we see 
his figure. Another supposes Cain to have been 
the offender, who was eternally placed in the 
moon as a punishment for his crime. This 
would really be a very appropriate retreat for 
murderers, 





The Hawaiian Islands are in a neglected, de- 
clining condition. The climate is fine, the 
country rich in agricultural resources. But the 
populasion is small, and constantly decreasing, 
and the land unoccupied and uncultivated. 
More people and skilled labor are the great 
wants on the Sandwich Islands. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresPonpeEnt. ] 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 
E have talked over many of the social and 
domestic difficulties attending a residence 
in Paris, and I hope it has not been all idle dis- 
course, but that you will have laid by some use- 
ful notes from our gossips together. Now I am 
going to touch upon another part of the system— 
upon some of the moral characteristics of French 
society and its rules, and discuss with you the ad- 
visability of conforming to those rules or setting 
them at defiance. We are all ready to quote 
the saying, ‘‘ When you are in Rome, do as the 
Romans,” when it falls in aptly with our tastes 
and inclinations; but beyond this we do not rec- 
ognize it as a theory which in any way compels 
our allegiance. Englishmen and Americans are 
proverbial in their spirit of non-conformity to the 
ways and customs of other countries; they pique 
themselves on being impervious to the ridicule 
of all outer barbarians, and go forth in the sturdy 
pride of individuality and nationality to entertain 
the laughter-loving Parisians by the sight of their 
melons and Jerry hats, and cut-aways and knick- 
erbockers, and all manner of outlandish outer 
gear, parading the exhibition on the Boulevards 
with contempt and satisfaction. They know 
they are being laughed at, and they glory in the 
fact. It is one way of displaying their respective 
patriotism, of saying to the Frenchman, ‘‘I am 
a British subject.—{ am a citizen of the United 
States. —You may laugh at me. You are fools,” 
‘The Times has bullied and lectured the offenders 
on this side the Atlantic into some modification 
of this stiff-necked rebellion against-the dictum 
we have quoted above, and of late years English- 
men do not run so violently against the feelings 
of the Romans, when they are among them, as 
formerly. But those dreadful Americans have 
no virago of a Times to scold them into reform, 
and so they go on multiplying their sins from 
year to year, and refusing to be converted. 1 
must, in fairness, say that their sins are less on 
the side of the ridiculous than the same class of 
sins among their fellow-sinners from England. 
The men dress, on the whole, very appropriately. 
It is the women who are the chief criminals. 
have hammered so often on the same note that I 
fear you have either got quite hardened to the 
sound, or else that it exasperates you, and you 
will turn a deaf ear, and refuse to hear any more 
about it. But really this time it is pure advice, 
not scolding, I have in store. So once more, 
“friends, countrymen, and lovers, lend me your 
ears!” 


Let us begin at the beginning. At New York, 








Boston, any where in America you choose—I 
believe the system is the same all over the frea 
surface of the States—it is understood that ladies, 
young ladies especially, have almost unlimited 
freedom ; they pay and receive visits like married 
women; they give and accept inv ations; they 
make acquaintances on their own hook, quite ir- 
respective of their parents; they walk out and 
drive out alone; nay, I have been told, but I 
dare not vouch for the truth of the statement, 
that they walk and drive out with gentlemen, un- 
attended by parents or guardians. Let it not be 
supposed that in enumerating the privileges of 
my American sisterhood I mean to blame or even 
to criticise them or the state of society that toler- 
atesthem. I admit, on the contrary, that the fact 
of young girls enjoying such an amount of liber- 
ty without let or hinderance to their dignity and 
to the respect of the masculine part of the popu- 
lation is eminently creditable to that society, and 
says more for the high tone of morality among 
both men and women than any number of vol- 
umes on political economy could say to the same 
effect. 

It is undoubtedly to the honor of American 
gentleman that they should be regarded in the 
light of brothers and protectors to the young un- 
married sisterhood, rather than in the light of 
enemies or evil counselors. ‘The chivalry which 
characterizes the manhood of the United States 
is one of the noblest and purest attributes which 
their women can boast of. It redounds as much 
to the honor of the one as of the other. It is 
said, we may hope without serious foundation, 
that the constant intercourse of the rising gen- 
eration of Americans with France, and the ex- 
ample of the demoralized and effeminate youth 
of that unhappy country, is slowly but surely 
undermining the chivalrous respect for women 
which characterized their fathers. At any rate 
it would seem that in America such is not yet 
generally believed to be the case. Young girls 
still look to the men of that country with a proud 
sense of their superiority on this point—no doubt 
on all others—to the rest of mankind. They 
trust fully to them for protection wherever their 
weakness or their isolation needs it. They treat 
them, in fact, as women ought always to feel 
justified in treating honorable men—with unhes- 
itating confidence. Now, grievous as it sounds, 
it isa fact, that they must leave this ideal stand- 
ard of intercourse behind them when they set sail 
toward fair France. It would be idle to discuss 
the whys and the wherefores of the case. ‘Ihe 
result must be accepted without understanding 
the cause—at least without discussing it. But 
few intelligent persons could live long in Paris 
without being able to trace the evil, as it exists in 
the present state of society, to those causes which 
must lie deep at the roo: of things before their 
effects can come so universally to the surface as 
we now see them. Let it be understood, there- 
fore, by young Americans when they start for 
the delights of a tour in Europe, that the price 
they must pay for it is the renunciation of their 
individual liberty in little things. On the whole, 
it will not be found too high a price; they will 
find abundant reason to console them for pay- 
ing it. In Paris it is that this bargain will press 
hardest on them—that is to say, it will do so if 
they frankly enter into the compact, and choose 
to take their place among the daughters of 
French gentlemen, as lady-like, modest, and 
well-behaved young ladies. Too many Ameri- 
can girls simply shrug their shoulders and say 
they don’t care enough for that distinction to pay 
so dear for it. This is a pity. They insist, 
for instance, on walking out by themselves. In 
France no girl above the rank of a shop-girl is 
seen in the street without a chaperon, either a 
married woman or a servant. ‘lhe custom is 
extremely irksome. It often involves a girl’s 
having to stay at home when she has a great de- 
sire to go out; but no French girl who cared one 
straw for her reputation would infringe this rule, 
Its violation would be as impossible to them as 
for us to go out.withont boots or a bonnet. It is 
extraordinary how self- sacrificing their elders 
are in the matter of chaperoning; but the law 
is so stringent that it naturally evokes this self- 
devotion out of sheer pity for young girls. En- 
glish girls of late years have broken throngh the 
circle of conventionality to the point of going 
out in pairs unattended; but then only in what 
is understood to be the English quarter—the 
Champs Elysées and the neighboring streets. 
‘Then, again, they dress very quietly. “* They 
dress like guys!” I hear some dainty little Amer- 
ican maiden exclaim. Well, granted! They do 
make guys of themselves; but if generally from 
want of taste, in this case it is in self-defense. 
A girl, or two girls, may glide along without be- 
ing noticed if they are plainly and unattractively 
dressed, whereas an elegant and fashionable at- 
tire would inevitably attract attention, and this 
is what any young girl, who has proper dignity 
and self-respect, must seek to avoid in Paris. 
If she is remarked, she is certain to be followed, 
spoken to, and sometimes the annoyance will 
not end here. 

I was not long ago out walking with two 
friends, an English and a French lady, when a 
very showy carriage, an open one, dashed down 
the Champs Elysées, with a very showily dressed 
lady sitting in it alone. My English friend ex- 
claimed at the gaudy finery of both the equipage 
and its occupant, but an expressive shrug and 
one word from the Frenchwoman accounted for 
both. I had not seen the turn-out, having been 
looking into a shop at the moment. But pres- 
ently the carriage came flying up the Champs 
Elysées, and as it drew near the lady kissed hand 
familiarly to me, and called out to the men to 
pull up. J own I felt rather ashamed of my fine 
acquaintance, though I was glad to have the op- 
portunity of setting my companions right about 
her. She was a young American heiress, who 
was, in the innocence of her heart, taking an air- 
ing, and showing off Worth’s last costume on the 
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same occasion. Had she not come back and en- 
abled me to testify to her thorough respectabili- 
ty, my friends would have pointed her out the 
uext time they saw her as any thing but what 
she really was. Now ‘it would have been very 
easy to avoid this unpleasant consequence by ei- 
ther putting on a quiet morning dress fitted for 
driving out alone, or getting a friend to share 
her drive. But she would have laughed either 
precaution to scorn, Again, American girls are 
fond of going alone to the flower market beside 
the Madeleine, and this is the very last place 
they ought to be seen in unaccompanied. | will 
not multiply illustrations, but I assure you if 
American fathers and mothers suspected the 
comments to which this reckless disregard of 
social customs exposes their daughters, they 
would mutiny, and assert for once the right to 
command where they are used to obey. It is 
looked upon, moreover, as the very height of 
vulgarity to walk out in Paris in showy clothes, 
or any thing but the quietest; the empire did 
a good deal to destroy the old graceful simplic- 
ity of women’s dress, but it never sanctioned the 
gaudy street attire which is adopted by young 
American girls in Paris. Even married wom- 
en never wear when on foot the elegant toilettes 
which they wear in a carriage. Let young 
Americans also avoid driving unaccompanied or 
handsomely dressed in those low open carriages 
which are on the stands in Paris. Now no more 
lecturing for to-day. CoMET. 





LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
FELIX UHECKMATES MR, DAVID SHELDRAKE, 


Mr. Davip SHELDRAEE, calling at ten o'clock 
the next morning to see Lily, receives from the 
landlady a message that the young lady has 
passed a bad night, and can not receive him 
until noon. Somewhat surprised, but compelled 
to acquiesce in the arrangement, he walks away 
from the inn, consoling himself with the thought 
that all girls are capricious, and that Lily, hav- 
ing seen how deep was the passion he entertained 
for her, and having made up her mind to accept 
him as her lover, was disposed to coquet with 
him a little. ‘‘The bewitching little jade!” he 
muses. ‘They like to hold on and off. But 
T'll soon bring her to the point.” He has not 
been idle during the morning; he has been hunt- 
ing after Mr. Musgrave, to give him information 
of Alfred's movements. But Mr. Musgrave has 
not made his appearance at the Myrtle Inn, and 
Mr. Sheldrake, although he has been about the 
neighborhood making inquiries, has been unsuc- 
cessful in finding any trace of him or Alfred. 
Mr. Sheldrake has settled with himself that 
this dereliction of duty must not be overlooked. 
“The old man must go,” he thinks; ‘‘ Ivy Cot- 
tage has served its turn. It is getting rather 
warm there, and old Muzzy is beginning to 
know too much.” The reflection that Ivy Cot- 
tage is getting too warm is not entirely new; 
certain victims who had been fleeced by Mr. 
Sheldrake and his agents had been writing 
threatening letters to him and Con Staveley 
addressed to Ivy Cottage, and the secret of 
their connection had in some way leaked out. 
Now Mr. Sheldrake did not desire a public ex- 
posure; such a thing would be annoying and 
expensive, perhaps dangerous. He knew well 
enough that some of his transactions would not 
bear the light. How it had come about he did 
not know, but in one or two instances the bound- 
ary line within which roguery can safely trade had 
been overstepped. He thinks of this during the 
interval between ten and twelve o'clock, and re- 
solves to go to the cottage that very evening and 
destroy all the letters and papers it contains ; 
they are the only evidence against him. At 
noon he presents himself again at the inn. 
The landlady informs him that the young lady 
is up, and will see him. She leads him to the 
parlor. ‘‘ We shall be private here?” he says, 
before he enters. ‘‘ Oh yes, Sir,” the landlady 
replies, and retires. He sees at a glance that 
Lily has passed a disturbed night, but she re- 
ceives him with a singular mixture of composure 
and nervousness. When he tells her that he has 
not brought Alfred with him, she does not cry 
and make a scene, as he anticipated. She is 
very pale, and she listens, without interrupting 
him, to the reason he gives for Alfred’s absence. 

“*Tt looks as if I had broken faith with you, 
my dear Lily,” he says, confidentially ; ‘‘ but 
the fact is, Alfred must keep out of the way 
until his accounts are squared. ‘The detectives 
are on the look-out for him, but you and I will 
be able to pull him through. You see, he has 
made a mess of it all round, He owes me mon- 
ey ; he owes a person of the name of Con Stave- 
ley money. Of course what he owes me does not 
matter, but this Con Staveley is a hard nail, and 
insists on having his money down, or he'll prose- 
cute. Even that wouldn't be so bad; but Al- 
fred has done worse. He has taken money from 
his office—in plain terms, he has been embezzling 
the money of his employers—and they are de- 
termined not to let him escape. I heard it an 
hour ago from the best authority—from one of 
the detectives, indeed, that I managed to square. 
So you see how the matter stands.” 

As yet Lily has not spoken a word, and he 
pauses here, expecting her to say something. 
She does not disappoint him, 

“Will you tell me exactly, Mr. Sheldrake, 
how much money Alfred owes ?” 

**He owes me and Con Staveley about three 
hundred pounds. Jn a sort of way, I am friend- 
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ly with Con Staveley. He is stopping in the 
town for the races, and hearing I was here, he 
came to see me. I thought I'd best set to work 
at once, and I got him to give me an account of 
the debt. Well, he puts confidence in me, and 
he not only gave me the figures, but the bills as 
well, with Alfred’s name on them. Here they 
are.” He takes some papers from his pocket, 
and shows them to her. ‘I told Con 1 would 
pay them.” 

“And you will ?” 

“You have but to say the word, and I'll make 
things straight for Alfred at his office, as well. 
Lily, do you remember the conversation we had 
when we came home from the theatre, when that 
young puppy” (her color rose here) ‘* interrupted 
us? [have a right to call him so, for I know 
what he is made of. Would he do for you what 
I would do, what I am ready to do this very 
day? Ithink not. Think! I am sure not.” He 
strives to read her face, but she has turned from 
him, and her eyes are toward the ground. ‘‘Ah,” 
he thinks, ‘‘she knows what is coming ;” and 
says aloud, ‘‘ The very first night I saw Alfred I 
told him I would be his friend for his pretty sis- 
ter’s sake, and I have kept my word. He would 
have had to cave in long ago if it hadn’t been 
for me; but again and again, when he was go- 
ing to the bad, you stepped in and saved him. 
He knew this all along. He knew that it was 
for your sake I helped him through his troubles. 
You sigh! You think he is in a worse trouble 
to-day than he has ever been before, Well, you 
are right. I warned him repeatedly; I told him 
twenty times to pull up, but he wouldn’t listen 
to me; and still I stuck to him like a man for 
his pretty Lily’s sake. I can save him now, and 
will, if you but say the word. To-morrow, this 
afternoon, in another hour, it may be too late. 
His fate hangs upon you, and you only. Say 
but the word, and I'll bring him to your arms 
again.” 

“* What word ?” 

Although she is almost falling to the ground, 
and although she speaks in a whisper, as if the 
words were forced from her, he hears her. 

“Say that you love me.” 

Bending forward in his eagerness, with his 
eyes fixed upon her drooping form, with his 
arms outstretched to receive her, he does not see 
that a door which communicates with an inner 
room is swiftly and softly opened. Emboldened 
by her silence, which he interprets favorably, he 
is approaching nearer to her exultantly, when he 
is put aside with a firm hand, and old Wheels 
steps between him and her. His face turns 
white as he sees the old man, who regards him 
steadily. 

“ You were saying—” says old Wheels, gently. 

Mr. Sheldrake bites his lips, and accepts the 
situation, 

“*That I love your granddaughter. 
about to ask her to be my wife.” 

Old Wheels, with his arms round Lily, kisses. 
her, and strokes her hair fondly. 

“* My darling!” he murmurs. She hides her 
face on his breast. He directs his clear bright 
eyes to Mr. Sheldrake, whose own eyes shift and 
waver, and seem to shrink, as falsehood shrinks 
in the light of truth, ‘‘I will answer for her, 
Mr. Sheldrake, She declines.” 

““What!” exclaims Mr. Sheldrake, a white 
fury gathering about his lips. 

“It is true, nevertheless,” says the old man. 

“*She shall answer with her own lips,” cries 
Mr. Sheldrake, with a menacing gesture. 

“She will never again open her lips to you. 
I speak for her.” 

“Old dotard! But she shall answer!” 

The arm he raises to put the old man aside is 
seized by a stronger hand than his, and he is 
thrust back violently. 

““Oh!” he sneers, as he recognizes Felix. 
“Are there any more of you ?” 

“One other,” replies Felix, with a smile. 
“You shall see him presently.” 

For a moment Mr. Sheldrake measures him- 
self with Felix; the conclusion he arrives at in 
this hasty glance is not assuring. Felix stands 
before him as firm as a rock, and with a kin- 
dling light in his eyes which warns him to be 
careful of himself. “He heeds the warning, and 
says, in as calm a voice as he can command, 
‘*This is a plot, then!” 

“If you please to call it so,” is the answer. 
Plot against plot, we will say. Yours has 
failed.” 

** We shall see,” 

“We shall.” 

Felix is supremely calm; Mr. Sheldrake’s 
passion breaks against him as the sea breaks 
against a rock and recoils upon itself. 

And you came here, I suppose, to play the 
hero, and to trick that young lady with fine 
speeches. But if she knows what's good for her, 
she will be wise in time.” 

“*T hope she will. Lily !” 

She does not answer in words, but creeps into 
his arms. ‘Then Mr, Sheldrake shows his full 
meanness. ‘‘'Take her,” he says, with a toss of 
the hand, as discarding a worthless thing. ‘She 
came with me from the old man’s house last 
night. How many hours ago? Ah, thirteen! 
Take her. J have done with her!” 

Felix laughs cheerily, and holds Lily closer 
to his breast. 

“Tt was a lucky chance,” he says, not address- 
ing Mr, Sheldrake, ‘‘ that caused us to put up at 
the Myrtle Inn; for going into the stable to look 
after my horse, I saw another horse, which had 
been put up but a very short time before we ar- 
rived. I have driven that horse more than once, 
and I knew the livery-stables to which it be- 
longed. It was by another lucky chance that I 
inquired of the hostler at the Myrtle whether a 
man of the name of Thompson, a man with a 
crooked nose and a harelip, had driven that horse 
down. But it was by the luckiest chance of all 
that we found Thompson in bed at that very inn, 
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and that we induced him, without much trouble, 
to tell all about the pleasant drive he had had, 
and where he had set his passengers down.” 

“You have been very lucky,” sneers Mr. Shel- 
drake; ‘but all your luck will not avail you to 
save Master Alfred from the hulks. It is my 
mission now to assist him to that desirable re- 
treat for fools and thieves. I have you there, 
my lucky hero.” 

“T think not. You have not heard all our 
luck yet. A friend of mine, a detective—oh 
yes, I have detective friends, as well as you!— 
has in his possession certain letters and docu- 
ments concerning transactions in which the 
names of Sheldrake, Staveley, and half a dozen 
aliases assumed by each to serve his turn, sus- 
piciously occur. I think the law is not inclined 
to treat with leniency the miserable tricksters 
whose knavery leads many poor creatures to ruin. 
Some public attention has been drawn to the 
class to which Mr. Sheldrake and Mr. Staveley 
belong, as you may have observed. ‘The law 
hitherto has been comparatively powerless be- 
cause of the want of sufficiently direct evidence : 
the rascals are a cunning set. But I and my 
detective friend have in our possession docu- 
ments by which we shall be able to prove dis- 
tinct fraud; and as those who administer the 
law wait but for the opportunity to convict, you 
may depend that the punishment will not be 
light. Nay, we have not only documents; we 
have witnesses. Knowing what kind of man we 
had to deal with, knowing what kind of knavery 
we had to expose, we set traps, not yesterday 
nor last week, but months ago, and the evidence 
we can bring forward will be sufficient. ‘lempta- 
tion has proved too strong for you in one or two 
instances, and yon have overstepped the mark, 
as we shall prove to you to your cost.” 

Inwardly disturbed as he is—for he does not 
know what proofs may be in Felix’s hands, and 
whether Felix is speaking truth or gasconading— 
Mr. Sheldrake snaps his fingers scornfully. 

“That for your evidence and witnesses!” he 
says. ‘*You can do your best and your worst!” 

But he begins to lose courage when Felix 
plays his next move. 

“* You asked me when I came in whether there 
were any more of us. I told you there was one 
more, and that you should see him presently.” 

Felix goes to the door which Jeads to the inner 
room and opens it, and Mr. Musgrave comes for- 
ward. Then, for the first time, the considera- 
tion whether it will not be advisable to make 
terms occurs to Mr. Sheldrake. 

“*You drunken old thief!” he exclaims, with 
anoath. ‘* Are you in this plot?” 

**And has been for some time,” answered 
Felix, in a pleasant voice. ‘*We will excuse 
any hard words you may use. We are in con- 
fidence, and what passes between us is, as the 
lawyers say, without prejudice. But you have 
not seen all the cards in our hands yet. I speak, 
you see, in a language you can understand. Shall 
I show you another trump card that we hold?” 

“Go on.” 

“‘T heard you say before I entered that you 
had seen Mr. Con Staveley this morning. ‘That 
is not. true.. But it is true that my detective 
friend has seen him, and we have made terms 
(this is without prejudice, mind) with him, If 
we are compelled to make this case public, he 
appears against you. We hold him harmless, 
and he is satisfied to get out of a serious scrape 
without a scratch, In no one instance was he 
your partner in any of the transactions you have 
had with the young gentleman whom you tried 
to lead to ruin. We have this down in black 
and white. Do you think we have trumps 
enough to win the game?” 

“IT don’t know. What stakes are we playing 
for?” 

‘*Those bills and acceptances you hold with 
Alfred’s name to them, and a full quittance from 
you to him for all money directly or indirectly 
advanced to him by you and Con Staveley. We 
know almost to a sovereign what they amount to. 
You have a list in your pocket. JI also have a 
list from Con Staveley.” 

“What if I refuse?” 

Felix smiles. 

““Why, then, I suppose, we must be Quixotic 
enough to pay to Mr. Sheldrake such of those 
bills as bear his name. ‘Those bearing Mr- Stave- 
ley’s name we should be able to settle with that 
gentleman direct. We should pay your bills un- 
der protest.” 

“©We pay!” interrupted Mr, Sheldrake, in- 
credulansly, 

‘Well, say instead that I pay. Iam able, I 
assure you; and I assure you also that I am 
able to prove how many of the checks bearing 
Mr. Sheldrake’s name for which bills were given 
came back to Mr. Sheldrake through Mr, Stave- 
ley, and never passed through the bank. Here 
is a suspicion of fraud which it might be worth 
while to prosecute. But we should not want 
it, I believe. We shall be able to keep Al- 
fred’s name out of the proceedings. The other 
cases we have against you are, in my detective 
friend’s opinion, amply sufficient. And be sure 
of this’—and here Felix’s voice grew stern— 
‘*that unless the terms I have stated are accept- 
ed by you, I will make the name of Sheldrake 
famous in criminal records, and will so gibbet 
you in public opinion that your very friends and 
acquaintances shall think it prudent to know you 
nomore. Excuse me for using strong language ; 
all that passes is without prejudice, and we are 
here in private conference.” 

His earnestness and determined manner carry 
conviction with them. Mr. Sheldrake does not 
hesitate. “ 

“And if I give you those bills and the quit- 
tance, as you desire—” 

“«We wash our hands of you.” 

“You will give me back those documents and 
letters, you dog, you”—with a dark look at Mr. 
Musgrave—‘ which you say you have? 
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“We might be prevailed upon to do as much.” 

‘*On those terms I accept: I can have my re- 
yenge another way.” 

““Any other way you please. 
stipulate for.” 

“*Can we arrange the business now ?” 

“‘Atonce. I wil] call my detective friend in.” 

The next half hour is passed in the settlement 
of the affair, and Felix conducts himself in so 
calm and business-like a manner as to intensify 
the bitterness with which Mr. Sheldrake regards 
him. Lily and her father and grandfather do 
not speak, but they worship Felix with their 
eyes; and now and then he turns and gives 
them an encouraging smile, which does not es- 
cape Mr, Sheldrake’s notice. But he seems 
more eager than Felix to conclude the afiair, 
having something in his mind of which he is 
burning to deliver himself. 

“On your word and honor as a gentleman,” 
he says, as he receives certain letters and papers 
from Felix, ‘‘ these are all that you have?” 

*Felix, who has been carefully examining the 
bills, and who has been very particular in the 
wording of the paper which releases Alfred from 
liability, places the documents in his pocket care- 
fully, and says: 

‘On my word and honor as a gentleman, 
these are all that we have. I can not honestly 
put the same form of words to you; but I am 
satisfied that the bills tally with the list, and 
that the amount is correct. Here, then, our 
acquaintanceship ends. I you good-day.” 

‘*T am going,” says Mr. Sheldrake, energet- 
ically buttoning his coat—‘‘ where to, do you 
think 2?” 

**T haven’t the slightest interest in knowing,” 
Felix replies. 

‘You will alter your note when you hear I 
am going to Messrs. Tickle and Flint, Alfred’s 
employers, to tell them where it is likely they 
will find the runaway clerk who has embezzled 
their money. You thought the game was over, 
did you? Here is an unexpected check for 
you.” 

“Mr. Sheldrake, with a wicked smile, is hur- 
rying from the room, when Felix, in his bright- 
est manner, says, with a pleasant laugh, 

“I checkmate you. I have myself been to 
Messrs. Tickle and Flint, and have arranged 
with them. This is in strict confidence between 
you and me, as men of—well, we will-say of honor, 
Tf you go you will find that they have nothing to 
say against Alfred. But I should advise you to 
beware of Tickle and Flint; they are my lawyers 
in the little matter in which you were very near- 
ly putting in an appearance in the dock. Shall 
I call ‘checkmate’ again, for the game is over?” 

He turns his back upon Mr, Sheldrake, who 
takes his leave with no good feelings in his heart, 
you may be sure. Felix takes Lily’s hand, and 
looks fondly into her eyes. 

“This last piece of news is true, my darling. 
I have made myself responsible to the firm for 
Alfred's debt; and Messrs. Tickle and Flint have 
accepted fifty pounds on account. It was not 
an easy matter to persuade them; but I pleaded 
with them effectually, and it is a satisfaction to 
them to know that they will not be losers. Al- 
fred, of course, will not be employed in the office 
again; but he is free, and let us thank God.” 

Her heart is too full for words; she can only 
press his hand to her trembling lips, and bid God 
bless him. He looks round with a happy smile. 

‘ All selfishness, Sir, believe me!” he says to 
old Wheels. ‘‘I would not change my lot with 
that of the best man in England!” 


This is all I 








A scene of another description took place at 
the same time between two women, mother and 
daughter. Felix brought Martha Day from Lon- 
don, after his visit to Alfred’s employers. Be- 
fore he returned to the inn to play the principal 
part in the scene just described he took Martha 
to the tent in which Lizzie was nursing Alfred, 
and said, bs 

“You will find your daughter in there. Keep 
with her until I come for you.” 2 

‘As Martha timidly entered the tent Lizzie 
turned with a low ery, and threw her arms round , 
her mother’s neck. 

“*T sent a letter to you this morning, 
but you could not have received it.” 

“‘T came home last night, my dear,” Martha 
replied. i 

“Last night! How anxious you must have 
been! If I had thought you were coming back, 
I would have left word.” 

‘J was almost distracted, Lizzie. Felix found 
me at the house this morning in a sad state, and 
told me all.” : 

Lizzie moved to where Alfred was lying. A 
bed had been made up for him on the ground, 
and he was murmuring feverishly in his sleep. 
She knelt by his side, but could not make sense 
of the words that came from his lips. Names 
of horses and jockeys and prophets, with ex- 
pressions of fondness fon Lizzie and Lily, were 

Y y mingled together. 

HHO ald have died, mother, if I had not 
come last night! I found him lying under a 
hedge in a strong fever. He has not recognized 
me yet. If he dies, my heart will break! You 
will help me to nurse him, mother? 

“Yes, dear child.” : 

‘They gazed at each other wistfully. Lizzie’s 
eves were heavy and weary with watching. 
Filled as was Martha's heart with yearning love 
for her child, there was an expression of misery 
in her face. Lizzie saw it, and a sad smile 
played upon her lips. 

**f want all your love, mother!” 

“Yon have it, dear child!” 

“ And yet you ave unhappy.” 

Martha did not reply: and after a pause Liz- 
zie continued, in a low, sweet voice, 

‘‘Mother, 1 am going to make you happy.” 

“Lizzie!” 


C6 as Alfred [ lying now—dying, 
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mother ; 
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perhaps—I may consider myself absolved from 
my promise. Ah, mother, you are not tender 
to him; you have not kissed him; you have no 
kind thoughts in your heart for him! Is it not 
so? You do not answer, and I love him so! 
Mother, kiss Alfred.” 

Martha leaned toward the sleeping man; but 
fast-flowing tears came from her eyes, and she 
wrenched herself away from him, and said, in a 
choking voice, 

**T can not, child; I can not!” 

“Ah, mother, you wrong him,” said Lizzie, 
tenderly. ‘‘And me. You spoke some words 
to me last evening. ‘They are in my mind now. 
Look at me, mother. Place your hand in 
mine.” 

Martha placed her hand in Lizzie’s, and Liz- 
zie’s other hand stole forward and imprisoned 
it. An eager light flashed into Martha's eyes as 
she looked down on the hand that lay upper- 
most. 

“*Lizzie! A wedding-ring!” 

**We were married six months ago, mother. 
But Alfred made me promise solemnly to keep 
it secret until he gave me permission. He want- 
ed to make his fortune first, poor dear! I have 
broken my promise, but I don’t think he would 
blame me. Mother, will you kiss Alfred now ? 
Will you kiss my husband ?” 


It is so short a time since this last scene was 
acted that there is but little more to tell, All 
those persons who have taken part in the story 
are living now. Alfred went through a very se- 
vere illness, but has almost recovered his strength. 
He is yery humble; let us hope that the bitter 
experience he has undergone will make him a 
better man. His mind is filled with good re- 
solves as he looks at Lizzie, who sits at his side 
with a baby at her breast. 

Mr. David Sheldrake prospers.. Will the law 


ever give him his proper position in society, and _ 


deprive him of the means of lawful wrong-doing ? 
Let us hope that it will—and soon. 

The Reverend Emanuel Creamwell still reigns 
at Stapleton. The justices of the peace, who are 
ruled by him, and who speak their sentences out 
of his mouth, pursue the crooked tenor of their 
way. Last week a woman nearly eighty years 
of age, whose antecedents are good, was charged 
before them with damaging a fence to the amount 
of one penny, ‘The owner of the fence, a farm- 
er, would not appear against her, and a _police- 
man was the only witness. The woman is near- 
ly stone-deaf, and could not hear a word of the 
evidence. She and her aged husband depended 
upon parish relief for support, and between them 
would haye found it difficult, after their long 
battle of life, to muster sufficient money to pay 
for one day’s food. The policeman said he 
charged the woman with the terrible offense, 
and that she denied it, and said she had merely 
broken a bit of dead wood with her foot. The 
woman being deaf, could not examine the wit- 
ness. ‘The magistrates pronounced the sentence, 
as dictated by the clergyman. She was found 
guilty, and was condemned to pay one penny for 
the damage done to the property of a man who 
was too merciful to prosecute; was fined five- 
pence in addition to the penny; and was re- 
quired to pay the cost of the trial, amounting to 
thirteen shillings and sixpence. In default of 
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A WEDDING-RING!” 


Sabbath, preachedGod’s love and mercy to his 
Will the government ever recognize that 
it belongs imperatively to its duty to be careful 


these payments she was condemned to prison for 
The old deaf woman was sent to 
And the clergyman, on the following 





that only capable* men—men with hearts as well 
as heads—shall sit on the magisterial benches to 
dispense justice? Let us hope this also. 

Pollypod’s accident was not a very serious one; 
but it was discovered that she had hurt her knee, 
and she will never be able to walk without a limp. 
Sometimes when Jim Podmore looks at her as 
she limps along it seems to him as if she is tread- 
ing on his heart. Jim has‘obtained a situation 
in which he is enabled to earn a living by work- 
ing ten hours a day: quite hours enough to 
work for a decent living. 

Felix and Lily are married. He is working 
bravely, modestly, cheerfully, and they are very 
happy. Old Wheels and he have many quaint 
conversations together, and Lily and Pollypod 
listen with delight to their discussions about this 
and that. They have but little of the world’s 
wealth ; but they are very rich notwithstanding. 

: THE END, ¢ 








DEPUTIES AT VERSAILLES IN 
THE REFRESHMENT-ROOM. 


N the accompanying illustration we see the 
deputies of the Versailles Assembly refresh- 
ing their inner man in the pauses of the legisla- 
tive session. The refreshment-room is the com- 
mon rallying ground for all parties: here royalist 
jostles against radical, and legitimist against 
imperialist, each eying the other with scathing 
glance as he viciously mashes up the sugar in his 
glass, as though demolishing his opponent as 
completely as he intends to do by-and-by in the 
tribune. In old imperial days, when the Assem- 
bly sat in the Palais Bourbon, the buffet was 
very abundantly and delicately furnished, and 
entailed a large additional sum to support it be- 
yond the dollar a month which is deducted from 
the allowance of each deputy for its maintenance. 
Times haye changed, however, and so has the 
buffet, which, in accordance with the régime, is 
now seyerely Republican. ‘‘The choicest lux- 
ury,” wrote recently a correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, ‘‘is a basin of bouillon, but even 
that delicacy has acquired such a reputation that 
nothing but the most imperious necessity induces 
the deputies to avail themselves of this Spartan 
hospitality.” Thus, though the deputies, wearied 
out with shouting down an inimical orator, or 
with taking part in one of those mouvements pro- 
longées, in which the 750 members all talk and 
none listen, are glad enough to slake their thirst 
with a soothing sirop at the buffet of the Assem- 
bly, for a more solid meal they are compelled 
to adjourn to the Hétel des Reservoirs, that now 
historical hostel, the rendezvous of all the élite 
of Prussia during the German siege of Paris. 


* Ina disreputable gambling action which was tried 
at the Court of Queen’s Bench in February, 1873, the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, epeskiceg of ‘the per- 
nicious and fatal habit of gambling,” declared “that 
the habit was one so demoralizing and degrading that 
it would, like some foul leprosy, eat away the con- 
science, until a man comes to think that it is your 
duty to yourself to ‘do your neighbor as your neigh- 
bor would do you!’” The defendant in this disrepu- 
table action was twenty-four years of age, and a mag- 
istrate! 'The case of the poor woman who was charged 
with committing a penny’s worth of damage to a fence 
was tried before three magistrates—all of them clergy- 
pen Are such men as these fit administrators of jus- 

ice 
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SCENE AT A LONDON MUSIC. 
HALL. 


glish institution represent- 

ed in our engraving, which will be remem- 
bered by the readers of London's Heart, has, 
we believe, no parallel in this country. It is, 
in fact, a very common sort of concert-hall, 
where popular ballads and songs are sung by 
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0 while the audience smoke, 
drink, and tall 


leisure. It seems to have 

nce for the benefit of the 
who, when ashore, like nothing 
song, and who liberal- 
1 ntertainment. It must 
1, however, tl the London music-halls 
cidedly superior to the so-called concert- 


saloons of American cities. Although, as in all 
places of public resort, persons of indifferent char- 
acter are to be found in the audience, riotous 
or unbecoming behavior is rare, and the songs 
(though the words are too often both insipid and 
vu are almost without exception so free 
from all other offense that they may be heard 
in the drawing-rooms of persons who consider 
themselves to be in the very best of society. 
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between the thorough-bred a 
the latter ha 
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than the fact any man- 
ners, ¢ ather, that 
the company manners of the former go all through 
—their own firesides and their friends’ drawing- 


rooms seeing no difference between them, while 
with the latter they are temporary and remova- 
ble, put on with the company clothes, and, like 
them, unaccustomed in the cut and uneasy in 
the fit, Any one used to society—and observa- 
tion—can recognize in an instant the difference 
of the manner that has been put on for company 
from that which is worn in the daily life of home. 
It is as unmistakable as my lady’s court train or 
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rsities of my lady’s wardrobe, you are 

she does not play hide-and-seek with 

her babies in the nursery in a plume of feathers 
and a velvet train. So of the company manner. 
There is no need to be familiar with the home 
manner to be quite convinced that this is not it. 
Whatever the one may be, the other decidedly is 
not; and so far your knowledge is sufficient and 
satisfactory. ‘The best-bred people have no com- 











































































































































































































































































































































































































anday best; and Joan.and my I: f 
ayed. You do not know by sight 
tered old sun-bonnet with which Joan 
her ragged locks when she goes to feed 
the pigs, but you can evolve it out of your con- 
i At all events, you know she d 
not go through the sleet and snow in that smart 
hat. And though you are not up in the mani- 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Roox Crry.—For your short tour in Europe the most 
important dresses are, first, a traveling suit of English 
water-proof and a plaid flannel dressing-gown and 
hood. These will be serviceable on shipboard. After 
these a black silk suit and the dresses that now belong 
to the young lady’s wardrobe. Take very few clothes, 
and make your purchases there rather than prepara- 
tory ones here. 

Manroy.—Your blue-gray silk sample is pretty and 
stylish, but is dark for an evening dress. Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. 

Gnoexon.—You did not inclose sample. 

F.onenor.—Information found in late numbers of 
the New York Fashions will assist you better than 
any suggestions we can make, since you know the 
state of your wardrobe and we do not. Read up the 
new materials, foulard laine, cashmere, vigogne, and 
the polka-spotted percales, also the new colors and 
the styles of making described in Bazar No. 11, Vol. 
Y., and apply them to your own cuse. 

Ross Evattne.—Make your black grenadine barége 
with a polonaise and a silk skirt covered to the knee 
with trimming, such as is described in Bazar No. 11, 
Vol. VI. Get a black chip Medici hat, trimmed with 
wild roses. 

Aw Op Sunsorrsrr.—The new Tight Basque Suit 
illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. VL, is just what you 
want for your black silk. 

Cuar.orre Ler.—You can use either of the Dolman 
patterns the Bazar has given for your black cashmere 
mantle, as they are found in quantities among the 
spring importations. 

A. W.—A barrow-coat, sometimes called a pilch, is 
a yard of flannel attached to a waistband and used to 
wrap around an infant's feet. 

Lavra.—Get a réséda tamise cloth suit for spring. 
For summer have a black grenadine suit with blue 
watered ribbon sash. The furnishing honses have 
embroidered Swiss muslin and piqué dresses, 

Ivvattp.—White cross-barred and plain nansook 
‘wrappers made in Wattean style would be pretty sum- 
mer wear for you. Have blue or pink watered ribbon 
bows down the front, and a long Watteau bow hang- 
ing from back of neck. Three pleated or fluted ruffles 
sweep down the front from the neck and grow wider 
on the sides and around the train. 

Mou..18,—Suits will be worn all summer, consequent- 
ly you can dispense with a lace sacque, but will occa- 
sionally need a black cashmere talma, mantilla, or 
scarf wrap for warmth on cool days. See illustrations 
and hints in the Bazar. 

J. Q. U.—A widow should have her own name on 
her card—not her dead husband’s name. 

Puss O.—Read reply above to “Rock City.” Navy 
blue English water-proof is probably the material you 
mean. Get a black Rubens straw hat with black scarf 
lined with blue, tied on the side and held by a silver 
buckle; have a black and blue ostrich plume. 

T.—Get a straw sailor hat for your boy for summer. 
Read answer above to “ Invalid.” 

Sanau J. B.—Your lace-striped samples are for polo- 
naises and for flounces on skirts of plain goods of the 
same shade. Line the waist and sleeves of the polo- 
naise with white silesia. 

Inquiner.—The kissing of the bridegroom at a wed- 
ding by any one whomsoever would be a novel spec- 
tacle. We advise you not to try it. 

Amortion anv Oak Hatt.—Wecan not answer ques- 
tions concerning MSS. in this column. 

E. W.—The pictures to which you refer are probably 
executed in papier-maché. 

M. 8S. D.—We have not time to verify your curious 
calculations, but take them on trust. According to 
them Inauguration-day falls on Sunday every twenty- 
eight years, and will next do so in 1877, when the in- 
augural ceremonies will naturally take place on the 
day following. : 

E. Grorcr Stonry.—Pompeii is pronounced Pom- 
pa'-e.—A child is said to be named after its mother. 

Katiz.—We know of no royal road to learning. If 
you have not patience to practice more than a quarter 
of an hour at a time, you will never become a musi- 
cian, whatever natural talent you may have, and it 
depends on yourself to acquire the perseverance nec- 
essary to conquer your impatience. We think that 
if you really loved music your heart would be in your 
task, and you would have no difficulty. Your other 
questions are too trivial to merit attention. 

Brooxtyn.—Take the fine white ashes that gather 
on ledges of the chimney where wood fires burn, and 
mix with a little water till it will stir easily. Apply 
to superfluous hairs. 

A Constant Reaper.—Apply the tar and oliye-oil 
every night till the skin is smooth enough. It brings 
out pimples where the blood is impure, but, if con- 
tinued, heals these and renews the complexion. 

Swerr Srxrzmn.—Have some one carefully clip the 
eyelash once a month, cutting the smallest possible 
tip off, and no more. 

Anxious Ixquimer.—The young woman who eats 
white-lead to make her pale will find herself white 
enough and cold some morning, if not with death, 
with paralysis. The pallor you admire is the result 
of slow but sure poisoning, and we can not reprobate 
such foolish vanity with the terms it deserves, 

Exaa G. A.—Try the paste of wood ashes given 
above, also bathe your face daily in strong camphor, to 
kill the hair. Keep this up for months if necessary. 
Use blood purifiers, and eat dry meats and fruit, avoid- 
ing fat and salt. 

, C. C.—Read answer to “Emma G. A.” 

Juxo.—Try a wash of chloride of soda, one spoonful 
to a quart of boiling water, to whiten your switch, 
Dip it quickly, let it drain a moment, and dip into a 
cold bluing water. Let it hang and drip till dry. 

D.—The alum and egg paste is to be found in No. 
VIII. of the “‘ Ugly Girl” papers. 

Morure G.-—Your first query was not received.— 
The long thimble is a private invention made to order 
in this city. The nose machine is a London patent.— 
Coarse flour bread is made of coarsest ground wheat 
containing most of the bran with or without molasses, 
but always without Indian meal. The article on the 
hair is in type, but we refer you to No. Il. of “Ugly 
Girl” articles meanwhile. 

Bravty.—A few doses of Epsom salts taken under 
advice of your physician will remove pimples. Bathe 
oe thrice a week, use carbolic soap, and eat coarse 

Srrits.—Too much fat, gravies, and pastry cause 
the pimples you speak of, Follow advice to “ Beauty.” 


—_ 


Take your Dyerye axp Create to the 
New York Dyeing and Printing Establisement, 
Staten Island; 98 Duane St., 752 Broadway, 
and 610 Sixth Ave., New York; 164 and 166 
Pierrepont St., Brooklyn ; 40 North Eighth St., 
Phiia,—[Com.] 











CAMEOS. 


‘Tue fashion which some years ago seemed for 
atime on the point of establishing itself, of using 





shell cameos instead of stone cameos as the ma- 
terial of parures, has happily passed away. ‘Ihese 
shell cameos, the best of which were then made, 
and still are made, in Rome, had at the most the 
charm of mere curiosities. The layers of the 
shells used in them were for the most part super- 
posed in hard and cold contrasts of pink with 
white, or of a chilly brown with a chilly cream 
color. How different are the warm, rich harmo- 
nies of color which belong to the onyx and the 
sardonyx, the vehicles from the earliest times to 
our own days of so much sculpturesque genius 
and knowledge, Bissenger of Paris, whose close 
and loyal work is done exclusively now, we be- 
lieve, for Messrs. Srarr & Maxcus, of 22 John 
St. (up stairs), in this city, uses these bases of 
color like a painter, while he shows the hand and 
fancy of a sculptor in the reliefs which he sum- 
mons up from the stone into life. Some of the 
portraits in sardonyx to be seen now at this es- 
tablishment are simply marvels of expression and 
of handling. He has been especially successful 
with his feminine heads. He seems to delight 
in mastering the amazing difficulty of treating 
successfully withir. so restricted a compass, and 
in so hard and hostile a substance, the infinite 
delicacy, the shadowy and evanescent express- 
ions, the subtle shades of the character, and the 
physiognomy of woman.—[ Com. ] 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 


“Our Favorite Sewinc-Maonme.—The cheapest 
and best Sewing-Machine uow manufactured for tam- 
ily use is probably the New Wilson. We certainly 
would use no other. It works with equal facility on 
muslin, cloth, cambric, tarletan, flannel, and leather. 
It does not paralyze the spine or wear out the operator 
in any way; neither does it demand an incessant stop- 
page to find out where the difficulty is. There is no 
difficulty. It runs smoothly and evenly, hems, fells, 
tucks, gathers, and binds. It does the finest and most 
beautiful work on cambric and linen, It also has the 
merit of being cheaper than any other first-class sewing- 
machine, as it can be purchased for $50. The feeding 
device is an improvement on all other machines, and 
is a special patent of the Wilson. It does not get out 
of order, nor break needles, nor slip, nor pucker the 
cloth. So complete has the Wilson Sewing-Machine 
been made, by a skillful combination of brain and 
muscle, that it has left nothing to be desired.” Sales- 
room at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other 
cities in the United States. The Company want agents 
in country towns.—[{Com.] 





Coryine Wurerr..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may be transferred 


from the upp lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 


Retailed at same price as Icharge 
Hair Dealers. All First quality 
Hair. No short crimped hair in. 
‘Warranted not dyed. 

32 tn. long, weight 3 on. only $9.00 
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Conongr on Posrranoun Braise 
Soup Harm u 


2oz., 20in, Hair, ouly A 
Back or Waterfall Curls—full sots Long «ingle Curls 
Naturally Curly. (heavy)natur'ly curl 
$47.00) Retails $1000 | 22 in fate $8-00 
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8.00] for in 12.00 
10.00] N-¥. 15.00 
on Fack Curis, . . «50 centsper yard, 
Naronatiy Cony, Faiz Weer Curss, . $1.00 per yard. 
Larust srvuz. — Spanish b, Imitation Shell, sent prepaid 
on receipt of $1.50.. body wearing them. 
Tull the hair just aa Limport it, vvith-ut intermieing (as imitators 
of my inements do.) to make their Price Lists appear cheaper. 
ast the only Hair Importer and wholesale dealer in this city who 
FAILS Gf WHOLESALE Prices. J will send Switches Prevatp by 
REGISTERED Matt, on receipt of P. O. Money Order, Draft, or Money 
in Registered Letter, or will send by Express to COULKCT ON DELIVERY. 
Renember money sint in advance saves ALL express charges. 
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Wreath with any Initial, Mo im, OF 
cenany ieee aera. Haieas 

Imost every family possessed some hair of deccased relatives, which 
con be made bate Beawsifal plaiuree, forging tnperiabatie aad won 
changeable mementocs and handsome h wsohord ornaments. ‘Hither of 
the above designs appropriately framed 4 x 6 inchéey sent pre- 
Paid on receipe of $10.00. The-above iv the very, beet mht of 
‘reserving the ‘hair in ita original color, and is now being extensively 
sida By al who witht preeree euch’ ax recto perpetuate the ee 
mory of the departed. Have one made. You will surely order other 
OM seein pean artistic the work ia done, Will return all hair 


net used. ed 1843. 
Near Amity St, (Copyright nen SaN5 bE ee 
When you write please mention Hanrrr’s Bazar. 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 
have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are asbamed to 
carry them, look just as good as new. It will not rub 
off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale every where. 
F. BROWN & Co., Boston. 


REMOVAL. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Announces to her patrons that on May ist she will re- 
move from her present residence, 335 Fifth Ave., corner 
of 88d St., to 39 East 83d St., where she will continue 
to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for Circular of 
Reference. samples are wanted, 25c. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
F povnzau & Co,, 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular, 


seord or Bouguet, made of 


lair a3 you may sen 











/ HARPER'S BAZAR. 








HAIR!!! _ 


L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 
Between 47u and Great Jones Srs. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GvVODS in the City. 

All Hair used in my establishment I import and 
manufacture myself, and 1s of the best quality only; 
und if any expert can prove that T use in my goods 
any other quality but the best, or miz it with Italian 
or Chinese Hair, which is generally applied to by other 
dealers, will refund the money in every case. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 

All goods WAREANTED AS REPREBENTED. 

PRICE-LIST. 

Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 

quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 





13 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - - $500 
Do.22 do. do. 4 do. do - - - 60 
Do. 26 do. do. 4 do. do. - = $00 
Do. 32 do. do. 4 do. do, - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 

Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 

22-inch, $2 00. 24-inch, $2.50. 26-inch, $4 00, 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 23d Streets. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C, O. D. by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 

N. B.—Through the immense increase 
of business, we will remove to the more 
commodious building, 364 Bowery, 
cor. 4th St., after Ist of May, 1873. 


The Standard Lotta Bustle. 









HLOLILSNI NVOIMAKVY 





Dirtoma AWARDED BY THE 


To A. W. THOMAS, 
Patentee and Manufacturer for the Lightest, Strong 
Bost Durable, Comfortable, Elastic, and 
Cheapest’ Bustle in the’ Market. 

The wearer can sit in any position whatever, with- 
ont bending or injuring it in the slightest degree. It 
closes entirely up on sitting, and returns with precision 
to its original shape on arising. The heaviest dress 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its per- 
fect form (as is generally the fault). 

No ladies’ wardrobe complete without the Standard 
Lotta Bustle. Wholesale Depots, 

91 White St., N.¥.; 801 Race St., Phila. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


109 & 111 East 14th St., New York. 


t2- ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, wira PRICE- 
LIST, MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Catt se) aes * 


NZ UV 


a Te seta eae FASHION, 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


Ladies’ and Children's eae and Suits. 
Real Laces, Embroideries, Kid Gloves, Parasols, &c. 
Cheapest in the country. 
Every C. 0. D. package subject to examina- 
tion before acceptance. MKAIRICH & CO., 
287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 








Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 


Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Cay irettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, prec ‘ast Sets, &c., &c. 





nch Embroidered Brea! 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed by 

Mrs. C.'G. PARKER, 45 Sixth Ave. N.Y. City. Send 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Drexs-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 
‘ou can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 





of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered through any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. Address 


WwW. ‘HCOCK. Publisher. 
ere arp vs Avenve, New York. 


[May 10, 1873. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 
Ae NOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth : 
Haye now open a choice and complete assortment of 
MOURNING GOODS 
SUITABLE FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 
ENGLISH and FRENCH BOMBAZINES, 
SERGE IMPERIAL, CASHMERES, POPLINS, 
ALPACAS, BRILLIANTINES, HENRIETTA, 
TAMISE, CREPE, BARATHEA, CANTON, 
AND BOMBAZINE CLOTHS. 


NOVELTIES IN SUMMER FABRICS. 

PLAIN, STRIPED, and BROCADED 

SILK and SILK and WOOL GRENADINES. 
BYZANTINES, FLORENTINES, Gaze CHAMBRAIS. 

ENGLISH TAMARTINES, LAWNS, 
ORGANDIES, CAMBRICS, GINGHAMS, PRINTS, 

ENGLISH VEIL & TRIMMING CREPES, 
MOURNING H’D'K’FS, CREPE, LACE, 
AND MUSLIN COLLARS, SETS, &c., &c. 


RICH LACES & PARIS EMBROIDERIES. 


REAL POINT LACE SHAWLS. 

FLOUNCINGS, H’D'K’FS, BARBES, and TRIM- 
MING LACES, all widths. 

BLACK THREAD BARBES, PARASOL COVERS, 
and TRIMMING LACES. 

BLACK THREAD LACE FICHUS, with and with- 
out SASHES, 


BLACK & COLORED “YAK” TRIMMING LACES. 


PARIS EMB’D SETS, COLLARS, HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, BANDS, EDGINGS, and INSERTINGS. 


Also, a fine stock of 
PLAITINGS, RUFFLINGS, &c., &c. 


INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR OPEN CENTRE 
SQUARE SHAWLS. 
A fine assortment of all colors just received. 
ALSO, AN ELEGANT STOOK OF 
PLAIN anp STRIPED WOOL SHAWLS, 
REVERSIBLE OTTOMAN SCARFS & SHAWLS, 
SUMMER SHAWLS, 


SHETLAND, BAREGE, GRENADINE, PLAIN, AND 
STRIPED CHALLIES, 


GENTLEMEN'S TRAVELING SHAWLS, 

RUGS, LAP-ROBES, &c., &c. 

N.B.—Cloth and Linen Lap-Robes made and ini- 
tialed to order. 











SILKS. 
STRIPED, PLAIN, AND CHINE, OF THE LATEST 
STYLES AND COLORINGS. 


Also, BLACK SILKS of all the popular makes, 
AND AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Invite attention to their Novelties in 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 

‘New and choice designs in 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, CURTAIN MATERI- 
ALS, elegant TAPESTRY and EMBROIDERED 
TABLE and PIANO COVERS, NOTTING- 
HAM, GUIPURE, and LACE CURTAINS, 

AT PRIOKS UNUSUALLY ATTRAOTIVE. 

‘They have just opened in their 
CARPET DEPARTMENT 


a large line of entirely new designs of English Body 
Brussels, at $1 75 per yard; former price, $2 25. 
Also, a large line of Scotch Axminster, at reduced 
prices. 
A choice and full line of 
FRENCH VELOUETTES, 
in SQUARES and by the yard, in new and exclusive 
designs. 
AUBUSSON, AXMINSTER, 
AMD 
TURKEY CARPETS, 
of their own patterns, entirely new in style and of very 
bright colors, wove to suit roors ranging from 18 to 


30 feet. 
RUGS TO MACCH. 


RUGS, MATS, MATTINGS, OIL CLOTHS, &c., 
in great variety and at very low prices, 


A visit of inspection is requested. 





BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


_STERN BROTHERS, 


SIXTH AVENUE 


AND 
TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
8367 6th Ave- ‘eat ss 23a St., 
ffering unt well selected 
lines foots thei various departments, compris- 
ing Ean of 
ASSEMENTERIE T! GS, 
PASSE HINGES AND ORNAMENTS, 
REAL AND IMITATION LACES,” 
PARASOLS & SUN UMBRELLAS, 
OXYDIZED FANCY GOODS. 
With a comple stock of 
MILLINERY GOODS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, 
from lowest to finest goods imported. 
CHILDREN’S bac SUITS, AND 


INFANTS’ COMPLETE WARDROBES. 
CORSETS & HOOP-SKIRTS. 
And a very attractive eee 
MERE SAC! a a 
EADIE CASE ADES, M. LES, & POLONAISES, 
Ranging in price from $9 upward. 
Imported and our own make 
LINEN AND LAWN SUITS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
To all of which we call attention, feeling con- 
yinced that our large assortments ant 
E MELY LOW PRICES 
Can not fail to convince Ladies of the advantage of 
examining our Stock before purchasing. 


STERN BROTHERS. 


APANESE WONDER! Just out, the most. 

wonderful, curious, and novel article ever invented, 

eclipsing the 7th wonder of the world. Sample, post- 

paid, on Ree of 60c. Address all orders to SEGA 

& WALLACE, Sole Agents for U. S., New Orleans, La. 

[pF Live Ag’ts wantedimmediately all over the country. 
f PR 
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WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hele Worker. 


Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first premium at 
tho Am. Instituie and Md. Institute Mairs, 1871. 

It’ is one of the 
most important in 
ventions of the age. 
The most perfect 
a Ee on- hole 

yorker ever in- 
vented! So simplo 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button-holo 
with it than the 
most experienced 
hand can work 
without it. Every 
\stitch is taken 
with the most per- 
fect mechanical 
accuracy, Is used 
entirely indepen- 
dent of the sew- 
ing machine, and 
willlasta lifetime. 
Does, away with 
f pricking tho fin- 
- gers, straining the 

es a ener eyes and with im- 
perfect and irregular worked brtton-holes. They give 
universal satisfaction. Ladies who use them say that 
they are worth their weightin gold. Over eleven thou- 
sand sold during the first, week of their introduction. 
Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. They 
Bell atsight, 1nd giyo over 100 per cent. profit. Sample 
Button-hole Worker and eample Button-bole Cutter 
packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
together with sample of our new and novel way >{ can- 
vassing, sent to any address on receipt of 65 cents. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Address 
WEBSTER MEG OO. Manutacturers, Ansonia, Ct. 
Please state in what paper you saw 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
HATTER, 


719 & 1103 BROADWAY. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
Ladies’ Riding-Hats in Variety. 


‘Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 


GREAT WESTERN 









179 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 2 
Brooch Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $30. Double Shot 
Guns, $3 to $150. Single Guns, $8to $20. Rifles, #8 to #75 
Revolvers, $6 to $25. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Matorial, 
Fishing Tackle, &c. Large discounts to dealers or clubs, 
‘Army Guns, vers, otc., bought or traded for. Goods 

sent by express 0.0.D. to be examined before paid for. 


eee OE ee 
Important to Ladies.—rnrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thonsand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can sub poe themselves and make a comfortable living. 
‘This offer is extended to every industrious woman fh 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitnde of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
‘ood already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars ‘will be sent on peceint of postage 
co. 














stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL a 
543 Broadway, New York, 
SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 
“The Bast are the Cheapest.” sis 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. 3 3 § 
Ee = 
a bee 
£25 
pap ae: «S158 su 
By mail, prepaid. Send P. O, Order or Draft.S S= 


HENRY SEYMOUR & C€O., 29 Rose St, New York. 


a eee 
eae “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 

Gnossrrip & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 

1st. That each pattern is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. . 

8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the saroene they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together, 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our ‘gents, postpaid, in the U. S. and ‘Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The soomne houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University ; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 

// And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
849-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 











by Howell, & pads. Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, St. 
Louis, Mo.; A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, Il. Send for 
Pamphlet. 


EUREKA 


AIR BUSTLE. 


Endorsed by all the leading fashionable circles in the 
country. The lightest, most fashionable, and most 
durable Bustle ever made. Sent by mail on receipt of 


retail price, $2 50, or by €.0.D., bj 
EUREKA BUSTLE CG ne Wachaoh St., Boston, 

PAIR OF BEST TWo-BUrroON 
A Kip GLOVES cent postpot toe $100. 
Three pair for $275; Twelve pair for $10 00. Every 
color and size. Real’ Laces, samples of Sash Ribbons 
and Dress Trimmings sent free on application, 


J. FAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 Eighth Ave., 
Fret, 27th and 28th Sis. New Work. 








Perforated French Patterns, for Stamping, | T#= NEw Boor 





Madame LEON CENDRIER, No. 636 Broadway, New York, 


Offers for sale the largest collection of Perforated Patterns for Stamping in the United States. 
M. Cenprier is from Paris; and, Soe experience in the Rue de Ja Paix, as a designer for pat- 
‘ork, 


terns, to a successful experience in New 


eels confident that the present stock of patterns offered by 


Madame Cxnnrrex is unsurpassed for beauty of design or variety. 


Arrangements have been made to procure desi 


For the accommodation of those about introducin; 
(Cae pate of a separate design), all adapted for 
smal 


No. 1,—Price $15, by P, 0. Order or by Express. 


s of the most fashionable 
Mad. Cenpnrer invites attention to her PATTERNS and work in BRAIDING, E 

Stamping as a business, I have made three assorted lots 
for Machine Braiding and Embroidery, each sufficient to do a 
usiness in Stamping, and containing full instructions. 


atterns from Paris and London. 
BROIDERING, & QUILTING, 


No. 2,—Price $10, by P. 0. Order or by Express 


No. 3.—Instruction Package proper, with enough Patterns to learn, Price $2. 
ALL KINDS OF DESIGNS MADE TO ORDER. CRESTS, COATS OF ARMS, EMBLEMS, AND 


SYMBOLS. MONOGRAMS, NAMES, & INITIALS EMBROIDE} 
EMBROIDERY, BRAIDS, COTTON, SILK, AND WORSTED. 


D TO ORDER. STAMPED GOODS. 
EMBROIDERED & BRAIDED GOODS. 


AGENTS WANTED. ORDERS FOR STAMPING SOLICITED. 


Contracts taken for Stamping, Braiding, and Embroidering in any quantities, large or small. 
Call or send for Circular with PRICE-LIST OF PATTERNS. 





MARK YOUR CLOTHING 


WITH 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 


and Crystal Marking-Pen. 
Put up in portable case, with full directions. 
Sold by all Druggists & Stationers. Sample 
sent, postpaid, for 75c. Traveling Canvass- 
ers wanted by F. H. STODDARD & CO., 
Northampton, Mass. 


WILHELM & ZACHMAN, 


IMPORTERS AND DECORATORS OF 


CHINA, GLASSWARE, & CROCKERY, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, PLATED-WARE, &c., 
1152 Broadway, N.Y. 


Gut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravn v0 Fi 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGKTUEK 








any Figure, and 
NAMES AND DI- 
@ PRINTED ON 
KEN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
biades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER. 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLO. 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for gi 
8 years old)... . 
CHILD'S GABRIELL! 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
years old)... “ 
BOY'S KNEE -BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 
YOUTH'S ENGLIS WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years old). 
INFANT'S WARDROBE 4 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for, 
5 to 15 years old) cs 2 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP........ taeesoe sees ae 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... = 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt..... eee 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
ion Bagsue, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old) “ 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER........ ss 
LADY'S LINGERIE Roreering Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers).... : # 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt os sees 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skirt, and 
Walking Skirt...... os rea 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ween & 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 16 years old)... 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER. .No. 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt...............-.00. “ 28 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old).........+++ SRS 
POSTILION- BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 
Kirt... Bere 
LOOSE POLON 
GENTLEMAN’S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gown) Z ee Enatbee ee ses: 
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HIGHLAND SUTT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “+ 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 

years old)... e 2 Senne. 
BASQUE, with ian Cape 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt. 4 89 


PRINCESSE POLONAISE WAL! G SU! 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “ al 
DOUBLE - TAL APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT... “a 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WOR’ 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT. 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT 
irl from 5 to 15 years old).. 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST Bas 
front Over-skirt and Walking 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDIN 
ING SUIT. 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Oyer-skirt, and 
Round Skirt) * 50 

DOLMAN MANTLE WA o1 

Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 

TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt. .css.,.cssss:.csssecseee “u 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind. Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
‘apron (for gitl from 2 to 13 years old)... “43 

SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT...“ 15 

CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 
SUIT Sore 


The Pub! end either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 

atterns Will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. : 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, nd send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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‘A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished, 
$425 Sxpenses paid, H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


‘The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
se eC will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuuble premium of- 
fered to every 8 ibscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, mndon, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The ea represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. ‘The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared. 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


g lies at Factory pri r 

e lo BS Years. Send for illustrated cir 
cular, in which we Fefer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
this notice. 


jano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


ACHINE 


Manufactured by the Florence Bewine Mach. Co. 
‘The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can run it. Agents wanted 
im every town. Send for Circular and Sample 
Stocking to Hinxiey Knirrine Maou. Co., Bath, Me. 


2, A DAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN who 
$ take the money for “THE LADIES’ 
CASKET” —a beautiful Box with gold edges 
and clasp—4 by 23¢ inches—Book style—contains 
> $112 worth of articles of daily use. Is new— 
sells at sight. One sample for 60 cents, or two 
styles for $1 00, postpaid, with circulars, Address 
CITY NOVELTY Co., 
1505 Pennsylvania Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NTED. —BO0OK AGENTS are wanted 
WA + to sell peruse Standard Works by 
subscription. Some of them, viz.: M‘Clintock and 
Strong’s Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Kecle- 
siastical Literature; I'he Life of Christ; The Land and 
the Book; and Tyerman’s Life of Wesley are ay 
adapted for Theological Students and others to sell 
during their coming vacations. The subscriber also 
wants energetic and successful Canvassers to sell the 
NEw and Re ular books, just published, viz.: Farm Bal- 
lads, by Will Carleton? Phe Treaty of Washington, b 
Caleb Cushing; Santo Domingo, Past and Present ; wit! 
@ Glance at Hayti, by Samuel Hazard; and Nordhoft's 
California, Energetic persons can make the business 
very lucrative. For further particulars, address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 






















Sots Spe Beautiful inventions for marking Clothing 
3 = and printing Cards, §c. Onewiil do for & 
B= whole family. Movable Type. L'rofite 





amusing and instructive for the yo 
Jet Printer $1. Silver $1,.25.wi 
Ink, Type and neat Case. delivered by 
mail anywhere. 4 Alphabets extra G0c. 
Agents wanted. Golding & Co,14 kilby Si 


Drunkenness and Opinm Habit. 
Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


Wi siesne Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps and 





other novelties. Address U. S. Manufacturing 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


om NEEDLE-CASE is the best, sells fastest, 
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FACETIZ. 


Some people are never 
contented. After having 
all their limbs broken, their 
heads smashed, and their 
brains knocked out, they 
will actually go to law and 
try to get further damages. 

nga 

A retired sea-captain, 
who had made the tour of 
continental Europe and the 
Holy Land, was asked how 
he was impressed by his 
visit to Jerusalem. 

« Jerusalem,” said he, “is 
the meanest place I ever vis- 
ited! There is not a drop 
of liquor in the whole town 
fit to drink.” 

a gee 

Tue Lerrer H aGarn.— 
It sometimes happens that 
when a man’s heir thinks 
he ought to die, ke thinks 
he ought to dye his hair, 

—— 





At a late Conference ses- 
sion a clergyman gave a 
reason why the Baptist 
Church is like a beaver’s 
hut: “There is only one 
entrance to it, and that is 
under water.” 





aera 
What goes most against a 
farmer's grain ?—His reap- 
ing machine. 
es 
Do singers measure their 
time with the compass of 
the voice or with the scales? 
ea 


“Who are the peace- 
makers?” asked a minister 
of his Sunday-school class. 

“The police,” quickly re- 
plied one of the lads. 


eens 
Why do bees like to come 
out on _a bright summer 
day ?—Because it’s honey 
(sunny) weather. 
Sao 
A cocknéy conducted 
two ladies to an observa- 
tory to see an eclipse of 
the moon. They were too 
late, the eclipse was over, and the ladies were disap- 
jointed. ‘‘Oh,” exclaimed our hero, “don’t fret! I 
ow the astronomer well, He's a very polite man, 
and, I’m sure, will begin again.” 


nee 
Of all the birds that please us with their lays, the 
most popular is the hen. 
=e 
A Nebraska conductor, when he finds a man on his 
train without any money to pay for his ride, punches 
three holes in his hat, and ‘“ passes him along.” 


gene 
A sentimental young man thus feelingly expresses 

himself, “‘ Even Nature benevolently guards the rose 

with thorns: does she endow women with pins?” 


ee 
A Western critic, noted for his softness of style, 
ks of an “Indian poet who was recently sent to 

the penitentiary for three years for plagiarizing a 


horse. 


: DESPOTISM. 4 
Leaprxa Lapy (stoutish—with just indignation, on 
reading cast of next performance). What! I not play 
Juliet ? After having played it thirty years !” 
(No wonder there's no chance for real 
talent nowadays ! 


Wronarvt Inprrssion.—‘‘ You are wrong, my dear 
Simpletonius, in supposing the Irish to be cannibals 
from. the mere fact of their having ‘the broth of a 
boy’ so frequently in their mouths,”—Eztract from 
some elegant correspondence. 





A school inspector, while lately examining the young 
children, asked them the following questions: 

“ Are there any mountains in Palestine ?” 

“Yes,” replied the children. 

“How are they situated ?” inquired the examiner. 

“Some are in clusters, and there are some isolated 
ones,” they answered. 

“What do you mean by the word { isolated ?”” asked. 
the examiner. 

“Why, covered with ice, of course !” quickly replied 
one of the children, 











They tell of a woman in 
Baltimore who has provided 
herself with two hundred 
pairs of stockings, woolen 
and cotton. She is evi- 
dently intending to organ- 
ize a hose company some- 
where, 


——— 

An Oregon town got on 
a land-slide recently, and 
deposited itself in another 
county. And now the dis- 
honest residents of that 
peripatetic village coolly 
refuse to pay their taxes, 
on the ground that they 
don’t belong in that coun- 
ty. 





a 


Revrvauism.—That was 
a good though rather a se- 
vere pun which was made 
by a student in a theolog- 
ical seminary (and he was 
not one of the brightest of 
the class either), when he 
asked, ‘Why is Professor 
— the greatest revivalist 
of the age?” and, on all 
“giving it up,” said, “ Be- 
cause at the end of every 
sermon there is a great 
awakening.” 





—— 
Why is a nice young un- 
married lady ar anomaly ? 
—Because, although she’s 
always a miss, still she’s 
never amiss. 
ae 
At a concert the other 
day one of the vocalists 
found her voice thick: she 
strained it, but without any 
good effect. 
= 
Tue First SuernerpEss— 
The Queen of She (bah). 
eee 
A revengeful traveler on 
a certain railroad in this 
State packed a carpet-bag 
full of loaded revolvers, 





THESE GOOD PEOPLE ARE NOT CRAzy. 


SPRING. 


The sun is warm, the sky is blue, 

The buds are full, the grass is growing; 
I wonder if the signs are true, 

And winter really is going! 
Tis too good news, it seems to me, 

That gentle spring at last is coming. 
This very morn I saw a bee— 

But he was humming! 


The seeds don't seem. to show’as yet— 

I fear they’ve rotted altogether ; 
The winter's been so very wet— 

But shall we have more settled weather? 
Those fleecy clouds on high that wing 

Can weep like Niobe’s sad daughters ; 
And we perchance may find the spring 

A spring of waters. 


O gentle spring! betray us not; 
We can be ae ‘and yet hilarious; 
And, pray, give back the watering-pot 
To January's old Aquarius. 
Where’er your tiny foot shall touch, 
Bid blossoms spring, the greensward fretting— 
For we've an appetite for such : 
That needs no whetting. 
SSS 
Insutt To Insury.—A rogue was charged with ob- 
taining goods by false pretenses. He pleaded that he 
failed to see how a pretense could be other than false, 
ead 


HORTICULTURE AND HYMEN. 
is As you have made your bed, so you must lie upon 


“T sha’n’t,” replied the youthful bridegroom, to 
whom this o! Fration was addressed by an aged Tela- 
tive; “I’m a gardener.” 

—— 

Ace, nvr arranur.—A lady asked Mr. Scrudgells 
if he liked children. ‘ Don’t Know, ma’am,” answered 
that crabbed old gentleman; “never tried ’em; am 
not an ogre.” On another occasion Scrudgells re- 
marked that infants were not innocents. “ Quite the 
reverse,” said Scrudgells; “a baby is a crying evil.” 








THEY ARE ONLY AMUSING Basy, SO HE WILL ALLOW NURSE TO WASH HIM. 


“4 JOB’S COMFORTER.” 

Inisu_Ex-Mavor. ‘*So, me boy, you're going to In- 
dia? Unhealthy place, you know. The last station I 
‘was at coff’ns were issued with annual clothin’ to the 
men, and kept as necessaries in store; and, bedad, I 
had a friend who was on a firing party over a man of 
his company in the morning, and who fired over him- 
self in the evening, Sor !” 


gee 

A young lady bein asked by a boring politician 
which party she was in favor of, the conservative or 
the liberal party, replied that she preferred a wedding 


party. PTS 


CIRCUITOUS. 
Passencer. “Quite the sort of weather for your 
business, these April showers, I suppose ” 
Rep-racep Driver. “ No, Sir; gi’-me fair weather ; 
‘cause if it ain’t fair, no one gets up outside; and if 
there ain’t no one to get up outside, there ain’t no one 
oer Driver, get yourself something warm to 


ee 


To ALMANAO-MAkERS.—Can a year remarkable for 
its hideous fashions be remembered as a year of grace? 


Somebod; 
oem call 
In reply : 

“ Beautiful snow! when a delicate thaw 

Makes the air chilly and damp and raw! 

Beautiful snow! they may sing whom it suits— 

I geisentsto the stuff ‘cause it soaks through my 


ed 
who is bored with the enthusiasm for the 
Beautiful Snow writes this pretty stanza 





A young preacher having tried to preach’a sermon 
from the text, ‘‘Remember Lot’s wife,” and made a 
failure, a venerable doctor remarked that he ‘had bet- 
ter thereafter let other people’s wives alone.” 

ee 


The Teparh that the Modoc Indians had been engaged 
fo put whoops on barrels of army stores has been con- 
tradicted. 
A Puorograrner’s Eprrara—Taken from life. 











and handed it to a gentle- 
manly baggage - smasher, 
who had ruined three or 
four trunks for him already. 
‘The smasher flung the 
up against the wall savagely, and then threw it on the 
floor and stamped on it, and jumped up and down on 
it, as usual. At abont’the fourth jump firing began 
along the whole line. Forty-six revolvers went off in 
rapid succession, distributing bullets around the car 
with disgusting carelessness of the legs of the smash- 
er, who was shot in six places before he could get out 
of the car. He rode upon the platform during the 
whole of that trip ; and when he did enter the car he 
incased his legs in stoye-pipe, and ran an iron-clad 
snow-plow in front of him to push the baggage out 
with.” He smashes, perhaps, fewer carpet-bags now 
than he once did in the blissful past—much fewer ; and 
he is filled with gloom. The only boon he craves is 
that he may be present when the carpet-bag owner 
calls with his check. He nee there will then be a 
conflict which will make the Franco-German war ap- 
pear perfectly ridiculous. 
sae 

‘The misery of being called upon suddenly to make 
& speech was got over by a mathematician, who de- 
liyered himself in this fashion : “ Gentlemen, a morbid 
desire for originality prevents me from saying, ‘This 
is the proudest moment of me life,’ and it does not 
occur to me to say any thing else.” 


eee 
A minister examined his school-boys thus : 

“What is the meaning of the word ‘ repentant ?’” 
“ Please, Sir, don’t know.” 

“Now, if Thad stolen a loaf of bread, what should 


“ Please, Sir, locked up.” 
fs Well, should I feel sorry 2” 
“Yes,? 


“Well, why should I feel sorry 2” 

“ Please, Sir, cos you was cotched. 

erences 

A minister in a Highland riage: secenly in dis- 
coursing to his hearers upon the subject of Jonah and 
the whale, portrayed in bold imagery the whole scene. 
He said: “I seem to see Jonah passing along the road 
to Nineveh ; I seem to see him paying his passage- 
money ; I seem to see him walk upon the vessel; I 
seem to see them lift their anchor, and the stately 
ship move gradually out from the Clyde upon the 
ocean! 


” 








favorite bit of Japanese Enamel to drop your Cigar Ashes in last night, perhaps you'll accept it as a Gift. 


for me after such Desecration !” 


Cousin Ropert. “Tha-anks, Millicent! And if ¢haé’s the way Articles of Priceless Value are disposed of in your branch of the 


A SMART YOUTH. 
Cousin. Minuicent (with smothered indignation). *Good-by, Robert ! And since it seems you found’ nothing fitter than’ my 


Family, I can only Regret I didn’t make an Ash-Pan of your Hand!” 


It has no further Value 


THE FORCE OF BXAMPLE, 


“Nowy Jessiey Say your Prayers like a good little Girl!” 
“Mamma dear, why mayn't I kneel down, and Hold my Tongue, as Papa does !” 








Vor. VI—No. 20.] 


MAY PARTIES. 


HE young girls’ May party combines, more 

than any recreation with which we: are ac. 
quainted, the constituents of the beautiful, inno- 
cent, and agreeable. 

‘The veritable Ist of May, with the manner of 

se observance in England Washington Ir- 
ketches have made us all so delightfully 
, can no longer be kept in our climate 
‘with appropriate accompaniments of flower and 
afy bough. Each year spring seems to retard 
ther coming, and gives not forth of her floral 
itreasures until to- 
rward the middle or 
last of the month, 
so that it is only 
by courtesy that we 
still consider this 
style of festival as 
the welcomer in of 
May. 

Generally _chil- 
dren of one school 
or. neighborhood, 
for the most part 
girls of from ten to 
sixteen years of age, 
club together, and 
designating a, suita- 
ble time and place, 
eleet their queen by 
vote. She may be 
the most beautiful, 
but is more often the 
best beloved among 
her companions. 
Next is chosen a 
crowner, who should 
be rather taller than 
the queen; then a 
garland-bearer, who 
is to encircle with 
her wreath the new- 
made queen, throw- 
ing it over the right 
and under the left 
arm; then from 
among the smaller 
girls are chosen a 
sceptre-bearer and 
page, the latter to 
be in appropriate 
costume, and sup- 
plied with a mag- 
nificent bouquet for 
presentation to her 
majes' After 
these selections are 
made the rest of the 
girls are divided into 
two bands, viz., the 
maids of honor, to 
be uniformed in 
white dresses with 
blue sashes, and the 
Floras, in white, 
with pink sashes. 

Some: owner of 
a suitable grove or 
ample grassy lawn 
is generally found 
generous enough to 
throw open his 
grounds for the 
May-day  celebra- 
tion. A large wood- 
en platform is then 
erected for a throne 


























underneath. some 
overarching » shade 
tree. The throne 


must be. carpeted, 
and should be large 
enough to” admit 
of holding an arm- 
chair, with space on’ 
either side for all to 
stand who are to 
take an active part 
in the ceremony, the 
rest of the girls 
ranging themselves 
on each side of the 
steps, which ought 





ement, No, VIL, 


Fig. 1.—Fourarp Dress. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
pe Figs, 19-21, 


to furnish an easy ascent to the structure. The 
throne should be provided with such floral deco- 
rations as taste may suggest. A large crimson- 
covered arm-chair, surmounted by an arch of 
white lilies and evergreens, contrasts prettily 
with the snowy, airy muslins of the little girls. 

At the hour appointed, invited guests being 
assembled on the green, and a small band of 
stringed instruments playing lively strains of 
music, the procession should draw near in the 
following order; two marshals, with batons 
three or four feet long, wrapped in ribbons or 
wreaths of flowers, lead the way; the Floras 








Fig. 2.—Dress For Curip 
unpER One YEAR OLp, 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Fartre Waxine 


For description see Supplement. 
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follow, two and two, holding baskets of flowers, 
whose contents they scatter along the pathway 
as they advance, reciting, 


“ Happy, happy, happy day, 
— —— is Queen of May ;” 


two and two come the maids of honor; and last- 
ly, the queen, simply attired in pure white, arm 
in arm with her crowner. At the foot of the 
throne stairs the marshals pause, and crossing 
their batons, form a triymphal arch, through 
which defile the little train, 

Having taken their positions, the crowner ad- 





vances and performs her office, using a poetical 
form of addres Jaying been invested with 
sceptre, garlanded with flowers, and presented 
with a gorgeous nosegay, the donors in each 
case reciting a short poetical address, the queen 
rises and responds. Her speech over, the coro- 
nation is deemed complete. 

‘The May-pole, at some point near, which has 
meanwhile been flaunting to the breeze its gay 
streamers and pendent wreaths, now claims “‘all 
honor due;” and the queen, attended by her 
mimic court, descending from the throne, re- 
sorts thither, Joining hands, all dance round 
and round till wea- 
ried with the sport, 
when ‘the ring is 
breken and . cere- 
mony is at an end, 









































The guests mingle 















































Surr. 


Figs. 1-4.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES. 


Fig. 4.—Tomx pe Sor: Waxrxine Suit. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VILL, Figs, 22-95, 7 a 


freely, and give 
themselves up to the 
innocent merriment 
called forth by the 
occasion. -Refresh- 
ments of ic’ ake, 
and fruit may be 
handed or not, as 
convenient, to be 
partaken. of in pic- 
nic style under the 
trees. 

Five o'clock in 
the afternoon is the 
primitive hour usual 
for the gathering to- 
gether of these 
semblies. This cir- 
cumstance supplies 
no slight reeommen- 
dation in the eyes 
of careful mammas, 
since by night-fall 
the party has dis- 
persed, ‘and. the 
young folks are 
again domiciled. 

These entertain- 
ments are not only 
to be commended 
as furnishing young 
people with a de- 
lightful mode of 
spending a half-hol- 
iday, but in this 
work-a-day world 
the good done is 
incaleulable, “when 
hard-worked- men 
and women can be 
thus drawn out of 
themselves for a 
while into an enjoy- 
ment of nature and 
sympathy with chil- 
dren’s pleasures. 

Let not the May 
party, then, be reck- 
oned out of date, 
but be perpetnated, 
as. ‘giving refined 
and poetical expres- 
sion tofeelingsdeep- 
seated, in the soul 
and ~ beneficent; in 
their exercise, sanc- 
tioned by the cus- 
toms of the past, and 
suited to the exigen- 
cies of the present, 

Among us, Deco- 
ration-day, on’ the 
30th of May, is fast 
taking the place of 
the traditional May- 
day. Falling, 
does, at the end, ii 
stead of the begin- 
ning of the month, 
at the time when the 
spring flowers are in 
their fullest bloom, 
this touching festi- 
val in commemora- 
tion of our heroes, 
a which is kept alike 
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in all sections of the count more akin to 
the spirit of our people than either the May-day 
of old England or the carniyal of Southern Eu- 
rope. 








THE OLD MAN IN THE PALACE CAR. 
By JOHN H. YATES. 

Wet, Betsey, this beats every thing our eyes have 

seen f 

ridin’ in a palace fit for any king or queen. 

idn’t go as iast as this, nor on such cushions 








rest, 
When we left New England years ago to seek a home 
out West. 


We rode through this same country, but not as we 
now ride— ; 

You sat within a stage-coach, while I trudged on by 
your side; 

Instead of ridin’ on a rail, I carried one, you know, 

Yo pry the old coach from the mire through which 
we had to go. 


Let's see: that’s fifty years ago—just arter we were 
wed; 

Your eyes were then like diamonds bright, your 
cheeks like roses red. 

Now, Betsey, people call us old, and push us off one 
side, 

Just as’ they have the old slow coach in which we 
used to ride. 


I wonder if young married folks to-day would con- 
descend 

To take a weddin’-tour like ours, with log-house at 
the end? 

Much on the sentimental love that sets young cheeks 
aglow 

Would die to meet the hardships of fifty years ago. 


Our love grew stronger a8 we toiled; though food 
and clothes were coarse, 

None ever saw us in the courts a-huntin’ a divorce; 

Love leveled down the mountains and made low 
places high ; 

Love sang u song to cheer us when clouds and 
storms were nigh. 


T’m glad to see the world move on, to hear the en- 


gine’s roar, 

And all about the cables stretchin’ now from shore 
to shore. 

Our mission is accomplished; with toil we both are 
through ; 

The Lord just lets us live a while to see how young 
folks do, 

Whew, Betsey, how we're flyin’! See the farms and 
towns go by! 

It makes my gray hair stand on end; it dims my 
failin’ eye. P 

Soon we'll be through our journey, and in the house 
so good 


That stands within a dozen rods of where the log 
one stood. 


How slow—like old-time coaches—our youthful years 
went by !— = 
The years when we were livin’ ‘neath a bright New 

England sky: 
Suurier than palace cars now fly our later years have 
own, 
'Till now we journey hand in hand down to the grave 
alone. 
Ican heer the whistle blowin’ on life's fast-flyin’ train ; 
Only a few more stations in the valley now remain, 
Soon we'll reach the home eternal, with its glories all 


untold, 
And stop at the blest station in the city built of gold. 
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&@& Wits the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a choice variety of exceed- 
ingly interesting reading matter. 


0 Our next Pattern- sheet Number will 
contain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies’ Elegant Traveling 
Suits, Walking Dresses, Wrappings, Caps for 
Elderly Ladies, Traveling Conveniences, Fancy- 
Work, ete., ete., together with choice literary and 
artistic attractions. 





FANCY-WORK. 


Te has always been an outcry, from 
a certain branch of the Gradgrinds, as 
to the folly and idleness of fancy-work, so 
called, and the total depravity of the same 
in any relation to art. 

We confess that we have neyer been alto- 
gether able to agree with those earnest souls 
who cry havoe and let loose the dogs of war 
upon this poor little prey; for to our think- 
ing fancy-work is by no means at all times 
an unworthy occupation, and, moreover, 
those employed upon it being usually those 
whose time hangs heavily on their hands, 
we must believe that any work for them is 





better than no work at all, 

Certain it is that fancy-work is often a 
great delight, and answers a craving other- 
wise unappeased, for with almost every one 
there is a desire to create the beautiful ; and 
if nature has not been impartial in her gifts 
of genius, of eye, and hand for the execution 
of outline and color and form—if it is not 
given to every one to draw and paint, and 
carve and model—the unassuming bit of 
fancy-work may afford opportunity of see- 
ing delicate shapes and tints grow beneath 
the touch, and give to the worker a degree 
of satisfaction which, if it be not the highest 
there is, is still valuable, . 

‘The idea of saying that because a person 
can not do all that is desirable, that person 
shall be debarred from doing even what is 
possible—that if she can not paint flowers 
in water-colors, for instance, she shall not 





work flowers in flosses, is, with all deference 
to those that differ, simply absurd. One 
might as well say that nobody should sing 
a lullaby that could not sing a cavatina—that 
nobody should write ballads because there 
are Iliads. One star differs from another in 
glory, we are told; and if this star’s particu- 
lar influence is shed upon faney-work, we do 
not know why the fancy-work should be ig- 
nored because that star’s intluence is shed 
upon something better still. 

Of course the day of embroidering pink- 
eyed and impossible poodles asleep in im- 
possible meadows is over; and though some 
may attribute its abolition, in a degree, to 
the hue and cry against fancy-work in gener- 
al, we prefer to consider it due to the univers- 
alimprovement in the public taste which has 
taken place with added culture, education, 
and intercourse with the world at large. 
Nowadays designers of real merit are em- 
ployed upon nearly all the designs for Ber- 
lin wool; and those who do not see any thing 
lovely in a baby’s blanket lying over him like 
a lapful of blossoms, or do not think an un- 
sightly chair is bettered by a tidy whose 
vines and leaves are crocheted as whitely 
and frostily as winter stamps them on the 
pane, or do not prefer to have a eumbrous 
and ungainly wooden mantel-shelf covered 
and fringed by a lambrequin whose foliated 
outlines mingle in graceful arabesque—those 
who choose rather the plain blanket, the ugly 
chair, the naked shelf, before the same ob- 
jects decorated into cheerfulness and come- 
liness, have, to say the least, a very singular 
taste themselves. 

But taste, indeed, is an arbitrary affair. 
The Circassians and the Mongolians have 
very different rules and standards regarding 
it. That only can be the best whose results 
are the best, and those results only are the 
best which produce the greatest happiness 
and virtue. And it seems to us, unequivo- 
cally, that in the house where fancy-work 
prevails there is an evident desire to civilize 
and adorn that house, an evident interest in 
it, and therefore a probable happiness and 
virtue; for where people haye interest in 
their homes there is apt to be happiness 
there, and there can not be happiness un- 
less there is virtue too. 

It is possible that here and there a young 
girl wastes herself over her embroidery nee- 
dle who might do something else to more 
purpose, but we doubt if it is a frequent 
case. The usual young woman is not a 
Mary Farrrax or a Marra MitcHeti. She 
would not be ciphering out logarithms if 
there had never been a stitch of fancy-work 
invented. She would most likely be gad- 
ding and gossiping and making shocking 
patchworks; and we imagine that if to-day 
she feels any decided tendency to editing, 
or teaching, or bone-setting, or book-keep- 
ing, or the cure of souls, the meshes of no 
worsted-work would be strong enough to 
restrain her. In our own experience we 
have seen the novel-writer take it up to re- 
fresh her tired fancy, and find it do so, the fe- 
male preacher resort to it on social evenings 
when casual guests forbade, more serious 
employment, and the shop-girl fly to it after 
her tedious day with rapture. Perhaps it 
was to them what the cigar and the meer- 
schaum are to their brothers; for it would 
seem as if there were something in the deli- 
cate ivory and steel implements, and the soft 
and bright hues of the materials used, that 
is gratifying and soothing not only to the 
nerves, but to that artistic sense which is 
inherent in every woman’s nature, even if 
not carried to any creative point. 

Nor is it merely as a soothing and refresh- 
ing oceupation that we look at fancy-work. 
It is, more often than not, something posi- 
tively useful. When out of shreds of old 
woolens one has fringed and crimped a lamp- 
mat, from which the globe of flame shall rise 
as if from a bed of moss, one has done some- 
thing useful; when one has wrought a vine 
of the reddened October blackberry wreaths 
to lay over the tiny corner shelf that was 
needed to hold vase or bust, but could not 
be afforded of richer wood than the plain 
unyarnished pine, one has done something 
useful; when one has made a rustic frame 
of twigs and acorns and cones for the print 
that never could have been hung on the tire- 
some bare wall if it waited for the costly 
frame from the picture-dealer, one has done 
something useful; when one has embroidered 
or painted or spatter-worked a book-cover 
that shall still be as pleasant to the sight 
as the original binding, and shall preserve 
the rich book from soil, one has done some- 
thing useful. And who can say that fire- 
screen, or chair-cover, or sofa-cushion is 
not useful, or that every simple decoration 
of the house that makes it more attractive 
to father and brother and husband, makes it 
a more desirable place for them to invite 
their friends and linger in themselves, is not, 
above most things, useful? And are all the 
little tokens of affection, the holiday and 
birthday gifts which can be had at the ex- 
penditure of a few cents and a few hours, 
and ctherwise could not be had at ali—slip- 
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pers and traveling-bags and shawl-straps 
and pen-wipers—things that assure the re- 
cipient of some pleasant concern—are they, 
after all, so absolutely useless? Indeed, we 
know nothing more useful. 

But we have met with cases where the 
frivolity of fancy-work has been turned to 
excellent profit, where young ladies who 
had learned its arts in their idle moments 
practiced it to provide themselves with the 
wardrobe that their restricted purses could 
never buy. We have known of a still more 
striking case where a widow has paid off the 
mortgage on her city house, and supported 
herself and child for many years, almost alto- 
gether with her swift crochet needle. And 
all of our readers have recently heard of the 
new point dart which, long the amusement 
of noble ladies in France, has now become, 
if not their industry, at least a source of in- 
come to a conquered people. There is not 
an opponent of fancy-work to be found who 
would not consider fragments of certain 
tapestries to be worth more than their weight 
in gold, and yet those tapestries were noth- 
ing but the faney-work of queens and prin- 
cesses cight hundred years ayo! 

In fact, whenever we enter a house where 
there is store of fancy-work to be seen, we 
know that other wholesome things are to be 
found there also; we know that there is love 
of beauty, however inadequately fed, that 
there is skill and deftness and industry and 
lovely patience—all comfortable qualities to 
have in those about you—and we fancy that 
there is a certain delightful femininity in the 
spirit of such a household as it promises, 
not always to be found in dwellings where 
costlier splendor dispenses with such small 
adornments, or where dry intellectuality 
scorns them. And while we are sure that none 
but those who would carry any thing else to 
excess would ever manifest so silly a deyo- 
tion to the thing as to use upon it the hours 
belonging to other occupations, we can not 
but consider that the effect of fancy-work in 
general, not only upon the worker, but upon 
the frequent beholder, is refining and bene- 
ficial in many ways. 





MAY MARKETING. 
Br PIERRE BLOT. 


(HIS month is the most favored of the 
year for new and tender vegetables, as 
the list below will show. Shad and veal 
are also in their prime. Fruits are not plen- 
tiful yet, but the few kinds that are in sea- 
son are most excellent. 
FISH. 

Sea bass, black-fish, halibut, kingfish, lamprey, 
mackerel, white and black perch, porgies, salmon, 
scup, shad, sheep’s-head, sturgeon, trout, turbot, weak- 
fish, and frogs and turtles. 


SHELL-FISH. 

Lobsters, prawns, craw-fish, crabs, 

MEAT. 
Beef, veal, mutton, spring lamb, kid. 

POULTRY. 
Chickens, capons, spring chickens, turkeys, duck- 
lin; 

se GAME. 


Brand-goose, black duck, curlew, lapwing, brown 

lark, plover, rail, snipe. 
VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus, Bermuda potatoes, Bermuda onions, new 
cabbages, young beets, cauliflowers, chervil, chives, 
cucumbers, dandelion, dock, Limas, mint, nasturtium, 
pease, pepper-grass, radishes, poke, rhubarb, purslane, 
sprouts, string- beans, tomatoes, water-cress, wild 
chiccory. 

FRUITS. 

Bananas, gooseberries, cherries, peaches, pine-ap- 
ples, strawberries, 

We gave last month lists of different kinds 
of food that are found in the markets and in 
stores during the whole year, 

Erying.—There are two very different ways 
of frying; one is to have enough boiling fat 
to immerse the objects fried, and the other 
is to have just enough of it to merely cover 
the bottom of the frying-pan, and prevent 
the objects therein from burning. 

Inexperienced housekeepers or cooks oft- 
en make mistakes on that account. They 
hear or read that such an article of food is 
excellent fried; they try it, not knowing in 
which way it ought to be fried, either with 
little or much fat, and just as often spoil 
the article as cook it well. 

To guard our readers from mistakes of this 
kind, we shall call frying with much fat 
(when the objects are immersed) to jry, 
which is the real name for it, and we shall 
call frying with little fat (when there is only 
enough of it to merely cover the bottom of 
the pan) to saué, which is its French and 
right name, there being no corresponding 
word to it in English. For instance, small 
fish is fried, but an omelet is sauté; potatoes 
are fried, but parsnips are sautés. 

How to fry.—If there is not enough fat in 
the pan to completely immerse the objects 
fried, they will certainly taste greasy. It 
will be the same if the fat is not heated 
enough. Fat is heated enough when jets 
of smoke ooze out of it, or when, on throw- 
ing drops of water into it, a crackling noise 
is heard. 

When the fat is hot enongh, the article 
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that is to be fried is dropped into it, and 
stirred gently now and then with a skim- 
mer. When done, it is taken off the pan 
with the skimmer, and turned into a colan- 
der, which should rest on a dish or bowl to 
receive the fat that may drop. 

If the article to be fried be tender and 
somewhat brittle, it is put in a wire basket 
made for that purpose, and the basket is 
placed in the fat. When done, the basket is 
raised, held over the pan for a few seconds 
to allow the fat to drop, and the articles 
fried are carefully taken out of it, and served, 
after having been sprinkled with salt. 

If the article to be fried is not completely 
immersed in the fat, the part not immersed 
will absorb fat and, as stated above, will 
taste greasy; but when there is fat enough 
to entirely cover them, the intensity of the 
heat closes the pores (carbonizes them, as it 
were), and no fat is absorbed. 

Fat (be it beef suet, lard, or oil) can be 
heated to a degree three times higher than 
water, 

‘is no more expensive to have plenty of 
fat than to have only a little; for, as soon 
as the articles are taken off the fat, the pan 
is put away to cool for a few minutes, then 
the fat is poured into a stone jar, gently, so 
as to retain what particles of solid matter 
may be on the bottom of the pan, and is kept 
for another time. 

After having used the fat several times it 
may turn somewhat dark; a few slices of 
bread dried in the oven may then be put 
into it and boiled gently for about twenty 
minutes; the whole is then turned into 
another pan, with about as much water; 
two or three boils are given, it is suffered to 
cool, and the fat is skimmed off from the sur- 
face, when all the particles that may haye 
been in it will be found in the bottom, in the 
water. The every-day fat coming from skim- 
ming, trimmings, ete., as explained before, is 
added to this, so that there is at all times 
fat enough in a well-kept kitchen for frying 
purposes. 

Butter should never be used to fry, but 
always to sauté, because in sautéing the fat 
is absorbed, and butter has a much more 
delicate flavor than any other fat, except 
chicken, goose, and turkey fat or grease, 
which are preferred by many to sauté ome- 
lets. 

Calf’s Brain, Fried——The brain is put in 
cold water and a few drops of vinegar for 
two or three hours before cooking; then the 
thin skins and bloody veins are removed. 
It is split in four or six slices, according to 
size; each slice is dipped in patter, and fried. 
The batter is composed of two yolks of eggs, 
two table-spoonfuis of flour, a pinch of salt, 
and cold water enough to make the mixture 
rather thin; then the whites of the eggs are 
beaten to a stiff froth with an egg-beater, 
and well mixed with the rest. Milk may be 
used instead of water, according to taste. 

Brain with Brown Butter —When the brain 
is cleaned as above, put it in a pan with cold 
water, a wine-glassful of vinegar, afew whole 
peppers, parsley, salt, and a clove; boil for 
from four to six minutes, according to size; 
take it off carefully with a skimmer, split 
each half in two lengthwise, and place the 
slices on a warm dish; turn a brown butter 
all over, put the stalks of fried parsley 
around, and serve quickly. 

Calf’s brain is quite a relish for invalids. 

Calf’s Head.—When you buy a calf’s head, 
see that the eyes are full. Have it split in 
two lengthwise by the butcher. When in 
the kitchen, remove the two halves of the 
brain without breaking them, and also the 
tongue. See that no hairs have been left on 
the skin, especially around the eyes, the 
ears, the lips, and the nostrils. Put it in 
cold water for a few hours, and clean and 
wash it well. Put the head and tongue into 
a good-sized saucepan, with cold water, half 
a gill of vinegar, two onions and two car- 
rots quartered, two cloves, two bay leaves, a 
few stalks of parsley, a pinch of thyme, and 
a tea-spoonful of whole peppers. Simmer 
for two hours and a half if small, for three 
hours if of middling size, and for three hours 
and a half if Jarge. It is then taken from 
the fire, and left in the liquor until used: 
being gelatinous, it gets dry and hard if ex- 
posed to the atmospheric air for any length 
of time. z 

Head for Breakfast.—The head is taken out 
of the water when cold, boned, and cut in 
small pieces or in dice, and put in a dish; 
then beat together in a bow] about a tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, salt, pepper, . 
oil, mustard, and vinegar; turn over the 
piéces of head, and it is ready. An onion or 
shallot, chopped fine, may be added to the 
mixture, if liked. When for breakfast it is 
generally cooked the day before. A small 
family can easily have a dish for dinner and 
one for breakfast out of a calf’s head, besides 
the brain and tongue. 

For Dinner.—When cooked as above, put 
the head in cold water to cool, and while 
cooling cook a table-spoonful of flour with 
about the same of butter, then add water 
or broth, give one boil, add also chopped 
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pickled cucumbers, salt, and pepper, and sim- 
mer the whole about ten minutes. Put in 
the mixture two or three yolks of hard-boil- 
ed eggs whole, also the whites, and give one 
boil. Cut the head in pieces, put them in 
the mixture, keep about ten minutes on the 
corner of the range, and it is ready. It must 
not be allowed to boil when the head is in. 
The tongue may be put with the head. 

It is also broiled, fried, and prepared in 
several other ways, but for the present we 
shall confine ourselves to the most useful 
and practical directions. Hundreds of dif- 
ferent dishes are made with veal, and there 
are between fifteen and eighteen hundred 
ways of serving eggs; but as the majority 
of people could not or would not live on 
bobolinks’ eggs, thrushes’ brains, and night- 
ingales’ tongues, we propose to give to our 
readers more practical and common-sense 
directions. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SUMMER BONNETS. 


ASHIONABLE milliners have opened their 
last importations for the season. The choice 
in bonnets remains between chip and black net. 
cru chip is an undressed sewed braid, very soft 
and light, and altogether different from the chalk- 
white stiff chip formerly worn; besides, its white- 
ness is so nearly concealed by trimming that all 
objections to it are removed, and it is considered 
a most dressy summer hat. The trimming is al- 
ways bias repped silk, and the color is chosen 
with reference to the principal costume on the 
wearer; but so much black lace and such va- 
ried flowers are used on the bonnet that it be- 
comes generalized enough to suit various dresses. 
Black chip is also much worn, and is almost as 
light as a Jace bonnet, 

‘The latest caprice on elegant French hats is 
to put a great deal of trimming all around under- 
neath the brim, to lie on the braids of hair that 
are now worn high around the head. This trim- 
ming consists of a flat band of folded ribbon, on 
which is laid part of a wreath of leaves or roses 
on the left side, with a coqnettish bow on the 
right. he band lies close to the head around 
the crown braid; and the hat brim above it is 
lined with silk, and turned upward, or else out- 
ward, in most capricious fashion. Another styl- 
ish fancy is to have the upturned brim of white 
chip hats thickly studded with finest jet; below 
this is then placed a coil or band of ribbon of be- 
coming color. The most simply trimmed bon- 
nets have a flower cluster just in front of the 
brim, or one side, or else a bow with turned-up 
ends is perched coquettisly on the plain smooth 
facing. Pink or blue ribbon rolls and puffs an- 
der the brim are veiled with black lace, on which 
is placed a fine jet ornament. For half wreaths 
under brims, pale pink sweet-brier, with its 
thorny stem and glossy leaves, a row of dwarfed 
roses, and the bright blue garden pinks, seem to 
be the favorite flowers, Clustering white elder 
flowers, tea-roses, and vines of ivy leaves, grape 
leaves, and the colored nasturtium, are on stately 
bonnets for elderly ladies; blue forget-me-nots 
mixed with pink wild roses are for fresh, youth- 
ful faces. 

‘The back of the crown is also another object- 
ive point for trimming, especially for bunches of 
long-stemmed rose-buds tied together careless- 
ly, showing the cut, pointed ends of their flex- 
ible stems, and the string with which they are 
held. These rose-bud clusters are sometimes all 
pink, but are oftener pink, red, and yellow to- 
gether. ‘They droop over the edge of the crown 
in Spanish fashion, and are prettier and wear bet- 
ter than the long trailing vines that.are soon tan- 
gled and broken. Two nodding ostrich plumes 
at the back of Rabagas bonnets add much to 
their style. Black chip Rabagas with black 
plumes are especially admired with stylish black 
costumes. 

‘The small space still undescribed between the 
brim and the rose cluster on the crown usually 
shows the clear outline of the soft chip, simply 
banded with lapping folds of bias silk, with a 
knot or loops on the left side. It is a matter of 
fancy about ribbon or lace drapery behind. The 
prettiest lace drapery is a three-cornered piece 
of dotted net edged with lace, and folded back 
and forth like the spirals of a jabot, or else a 
square ina great double box-pleat like a Watteau 
fold. ‘Two hanging ends of Jace behind are not 
now worn, but long ribbon ends are much used. 
It is not, however, a matter of taste about strings, 
as they are now added to every thing, round 
hats and bonnets alike; and the principal differ- 
ence between hats and bonnets lies in the way 
the strings are tied, viz., under the chin for bon- 
nets, and under the coiffure for hats, ‘T'wo-and- 
a-halfinch ribbon strings are most used, but 
these are soon soiled by perspiration; the first 
warm days will see revived the cool and pretty 
fashion of black lace strings loosely held under 
the chin by a rose-bud and leaves, 

One of the prettiest Rabagas bonnets is a soft 
white rice chip with sky blue repped band under 
the brim, on which is laid a vine of green rose 
leaves with a pink bud cluster on theright. Blue 
bands and an aigrette trim the outside. Another 
Rabagas, made for the President’s fair-haired 
daughter Nellie, is of black dotted net with pale 
pink faille on the brim, and a black lace ruche 
with coquettish pink bow for face trimming. A 
wreath of blue forget-me-nots fills the space back 
of the brim, and long-stemmed pink rose-buds 
droop from the crown. Black and pink ribbon 
pendants, and black ribbon strings. A chip Hor- 
tense bonnet, with ample crown and coronet 
brim, receding on the sides and turned down be- 
hind, was chosen by a tall, stately blonde. The 
brim was faced with black velvet, and had a 








turquoise blue roll beneath. Turquoise folds, a 
blue pompon, glossy green leaves, and brown 
berries, with black lace strings, completed the 
trimming. Price $42. A white chip from Paris 
is to be worn with an olive costume. The brim 
is faced with pale blue, and a blue band lying on 
the high braid of hair supports a wreath of ivy 
leaves, tiny stems of cedar, some pink rose-buds, 
a yellow rose, and a pale blue garden pink. Olive 
brown silk ef two shades is folded around the 
crown, and two ostrich plumes nodding on the 
crown are shaded from dark to light olive. A 
fine black chip has the turned-up brim thickly 
incrusted with jet, and a pink roll underneath. 
Soft tulle is puffed over the crown, and two os- 
trich tips droop backward over a cluster of pink 
hedge roses. A square of lace falls like a jabot 
behind. A white chip from Virot’s has pale 
creamy brown repped silk facing the brim, and 
a darker olive roll beneath, with pink rose-buds 
just in front. Loops of cream-color trim the 
crown, and two shaded brown plumes surmount 
it. J.ong olive ribbon streamers behind, 


RIDING-HABITS. 

Among imported riding-habits those made in 
London are preferred by equestriennes. ‘These 
English habits are exceedingly plain this season, 
and black habits are more decidedly favored than 
ever. ‘The basque is a short jockey with postil- 
ion pleats behind, pressed flatly, and held in 
place by a lengthwise row of small buttons. 
The front of the basque is short, and is often 
merely two soft points. The edge of the basque 
is simply bound with twilled silk braid ; there 
are nine flat buttons up the front, and the high 
neck has a round turned-over collar of velvet. 
‘The coat sleeves are very tight, and have a but- 
ton and button-hoie at the wrist to widen them 
for the hand to pass through. Cuffs and all 
fancy braiding are banished from the most ex- 
pensive London-made habits. ‘The skirt is not 
regularly gored, but is shaped out from the wide 
cloth so that it has but one or two seams. It 
is cut to bulge out on the right side to make 
it fit smoothly over the knee that is thrown 
over the pommel, and this makes the right side 
ten inches longer than the left. It is not so 
scant as has been the fashion lately, nor so wide 
and long as formerly, but is a medium between 
these, measuring four yards at its greatest width, 
while the length is fifty-two inches in front and 
sixty-two behind. ‘The front is sewed to the 
belt without gathers, but there are six pleats 
behind; the placket is on the left side, and very 
deeply lapped, with a pocket underneath. Seven 
yards of cloth at $6 a yard are used for such 
habits. They cost when completed $78. Light- 
er cloth at $3 a yard is preferred by some Ja- 
dies for summer wear. Glossy broadcloth and 
tricot wear better than ladies’ cloth, which rough- 
ens by usage, and gets a furred, nappy surface. 
Furnishing houses ask from $50 to $100 for 
stylish habits, Tailors trim them with fine 
camel’s-hair braid, put on @ da militaire, in tiny 
waves and curls beside a band of wider Hercules 
braid. 

NEWLY DRAPED LACE POINTS, 

Modistes are draping lace points to form styl- 
ish round mantles of pretty talma shape, with 
armholes and a slender pointed hood. This is 
done without cutting or stretching the lace, and 
utilizes the points, which, notwithstanding their 
fineness and value, have an old-womanish look, 
and are very difficult to wear gracefully, The 
lace point is turned upside down, so that the 
straight top forms the bottom of the talma; the 
point below is then at the top, and is turned over 
from the neck and folded into the perfect shape 
of a hood, which is held in place by watered rib- 
bon bows down the middle. ‘The long ends at 
the sides are then each caught up high on the 
breast under a ribbon bow, and this leaves an 
open slit for each arm to pass through. To 
drape a mantle in this suitable way requires very 
little ingenuity after once being told, and the 
stylish effect is excellent. 


THE NEW KILT PLEATING. 


A pretty change is given to the long worn and 
still fashionable kilt pleating by arranging the 
pleats in groups. For instance, on a flat flounce 
five-eighths of a yard deep put a cluster of four 
kilt pleats, each an inch and a half wide, and all 
well lapped ; then let a plain space of two inches 
intervene between this cluster and the next. 
This is a very pretty trimming for alpacas, or 
for the black taffeta silk skirts that ladies are 
ordering to wear under polonaises of cashmere 
and of batiste. ‘The flounce is straight, has a 
half-inch hem on the lower edge, is stitched on 
an inch below the top, leaving a standing frill 
for heading, and ‘is tacked to tapes underneath, 
about an eighth above the lower edge of the 
flounce; this lower edge then hangs loose from 
the skirt like a rufile. 

A row of buttons down the front of the dress 
from neck to toe is part of the fancy for trim- 
ming in wrapper style. Plain kilt pleating 
around skirts is turned on the front breadth to 
form a box-pleat, and bows of ribbon are set 
down the middle of the box-pleat. 

For information received thanks are due Misses 
Pace; Switzer; and Gepnex; and Madame 
FERRERO. 








PERSONAL. 


GENERAL GRanT is one of three Presidents 
who have passed their fiftieth birthday in of- 
fice, the other two being Mr. Pot, who en- 
tered office about seven months before he was 
fifty years old, and General Pierce, who became 
Presidentin his forty-ninth year. General WasH- 
INGTON was in his fifty-eighth year when he be- 
came President, JoHN ADams was in his sixty- 
second, JEFFERSON in his fifty-eighth, Mapi- 
son in his fifty-eighth, Monroz in his fifty- 
ninth, Joun Quincy Abaws in his fifty-eighth, 
General JacKsoN in his sixty-second, Van Bu- 


REN in his fifty-fifth, General Harrison in his 
sixty-ninth, TYLER in his fifty-second, General 
Taytor in his sixty-fifth, FmLMore in his fif- 
tieth, BucHANAN in his sixty-fifth, LrncoLn in 
his fifty-third, and Jounson in his fifty-seventh 
year. General HaRRIsON was the oldest man ever 
elected to the Presidency, and General GRANT 
is the sOUnEe WASHINGTON, JEFFERSON, 
Mapison, and Jonny Quincy Apams were in 
their fifty-eighth years when they entered the 
Presidency, and Mr. Monroz completed his 
fifty-ninth year only fifty-five days after he be- 
came President, and JouNson was in his fifty- 
sixth year when he succeeded President Lin- 
COLN. The President who lived longest was 
Joun Apams, who died in his ninety-first year. 
The next oldest was Mapison, who died in his 
eighty-sixth year. JEFFERSON died in his eighty- 
fourth year, Jonn Quincy Apams in his eighty- 
first year, VAN Buren in his eightieth year, Gen- 
eral Jackson in his seventy-ninth year. The 
youngest retiring President was General Prerce, 
who went out of office not quite four months aft- 
er he had completed his fifty-second year. Mr. 
Poxx retired in his fifty-fourth year, and died in 
a little more than three months later, at the age 
of fifty-three years seven months and thirteen 
days—the youngest of all our Presidents in 
death. 

—The Rey. Mr, Hepwortn’s new church or- 
ganization starts off under the brightest possible 
ppospertes The first choice of pews was bought 
by Mr. ANTHONY at a premium of $1000. 

—The magnificent jewels belonging to the 
wife of Mr. Lizarp1, who absconded a defaulter 
for nearly a million of dollars, were recently sold 
in London. The largest prices fetched were 
$6000 for a necklace, $6400 for a brilliant brooch, 
$10,000 for a brilliant tiara, and $13,500 for a 
pearl necklace studded with brilliants. The to- 
tal receipts of the sale were about $55,000. 

—The valuable library of Dr. 8. AusTIN ALLI- 
BONE, having done its work in furnishing mate- 
rial for his Dictionary of Authors, is to be sold at 
auction in this city. 

—At a recent fair held in Boston a few choice 
autographs were sold—among them the follow- 
ing interesting note from the Duchess of Suth- 
erland to FaNNY KeMBLE: 

“Dear Mrs. Kemute,—I had to look at your signa- 
ture more than once before I persuaded myself that 
you wrote to me so formally, and if this has a little of 
the tone of TomOnSE AU OAD so take it. I think I 
admire you too much, and that we have too much 
sympathy, to be the least on a stranger-like footing. 
T know you will be sorry to hear that I have been an 
invalid and a sufferer since July last, and that I am 
not recovered, though my sufferings have diminished. 
Linclose my signatures, and will send some from the 
Axoyirs, if. you desire ‘them. Believe me, dear Mrs. 
Kemare, Yours very truly, 

“ Harner SUTHERLAND.” 

—The widow of Hon. IcHanop WasHBURN, 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, has recently given 
to Washburn College, at Topeka, Kansas, $2000, 
in addition to the previous large benefaction of 
her Jate husband. 

—Sefior Casretar’s work on Rome is being 
translated into English by Mrs. ARTHUR AR- 
NOLD, a highly cultivated lady, wife of the editor 
of the London Echo. 

—It having been stated that the Mrs. Davrpson 
whose name is mentioned as having been lost in 
the Atlantic was ‘‘ Miss ARABELLA GODDARD,” 
who was at GiMore’s Jubilee, it is proper to 
state that it can not be true. Madame GopparD 
married Mr. Davison, the musical critic of the 
London Times, since her return to England, and 
has but one child, and that a son by her former 
husband. She was reported to have sailed for 
Australia on a professional tour some time ago. 
The Mrs. Dayipson who was drowned was prob- 
ably the wife of the late Professor Davrpson, 
of the University of California. She was accom- 
panied by a grown-up daughter, who also was 
lost. 

—The London Globe, criticising CHARLES 
Reave’s description of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge boat-race, published in the London 0b- 
server, says, ‘The subtle flattery of trying his 
hand at a newspaper article, and not disconcert- 
ing the average manufacturer of a topical paper 
by any brilliant tokens of the great powers he 
possesses, should be appreciated by us all.”” 

—Emiry Fairarvtt, writing of Anna Dick- 
INson, remarks that ‘she was wayward and 
willful in the nursery, and gave more trouble 
than all the other children put together,” but 
adds, ‘‘for the encouragement of parents af- 
flicted with ‘incorrigible’ ch “ven, that long be- 
fore she reached the age of ttarty (born October 
28, 1842) she was not only her mother’s pride, 
but had achieved an independence which enabled 
her to surround her family with every comfort.” 

—A son of G. P. R. James, the English novel- 
ist, is local editor of the Eau Claire ree Press. 
In his items he seldom mentions the legendary 
and lonesome steed so much affected by his 
parent. - 

—They get to be very old in New England. 
There is PETER Gay, of Augusta, Maine, who is 
ninety-seven; born in 1776; came in with the 
republic. He has a little son, Exisan, who is 
seventy-one, with fair prospect of attaining to a 
good old In Molunkus, same State, dwells 

‘ood Mrs. Retter Haypen, who is eighty-five; 
fas eleven children, all living, ranging from 
thirty-eight to sixty-four. From June 20 to 
December 31, 1872, she spun 160 skeins of yarn, 
knit 39 pairs of stockings, 20 pairs of mittens, 
and did quilting enough to make a Fifth Avenue 
miss go raving mad. 

—Here is something for that pueHe young 
scientist, AUsTIN Fiin7, Jun. Mr. BrurcHer, 
of Evansville, Indiana, has a boy five years old 
who has slept constantly for three months. A 
violent shaking rouses him enough to take nour- 
ishment, and he has not fallen away during the 
nap, but he has lost the power of speech, and 
never moves unless shaken up. 

—If Mr. Warts, of Sheffield, can make prac- 
ticable for general use his new invention for 
light and heat, he will be one of the world’s 

reat benefactors. He has invented a machine 
By which atmospheric air in passing through a 
charged battery is carbonized, and thus combus- 
tible gas is produced which burns brighter than 
coal gas, and, when mixed with air, has a heating 
power which can melt copper wire. 

—Dr. A. H. Vinton, formerly rector of St. 
Mark’s Church, but now of Boston, and a de- 
cided Low-Churchman, has, oddly enough, un- 
dertaken to establish in his parish a sisterhood, 
similar to those connected with the Episcopal 
churches of this city. Mr. Srpney EVERETT, 
eldest son of Epwarp Everett, came from his 
estate at Newport, and read before the Episco- 
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pal Church Association a very learned and in- 
teresting essay on the sisterhood topic. The 
congregation do not see it entirely by the lights 
of Dr. Vintox—objecting in a mild way to the 
“ Sisterhood”? title: so they have compromised 
on ‘Training School for Nurses.” It doesn’t 
sound so pretty as the other, but it means about 
the same style of thing. 

—Mr.GREELEY’s life-insurance—$100,000—has 
been paid. The policies were issued three years 
ago to the Tribune Association for its own ben- 
efit. $20,000 was paid by the North American, 
$20,000 by the Mutual, $10,000 by the Globe, and 
the rest by out-of-town companies, 

—Mr. Opaer, the representative man of the 
British laborer of to day, and the advocate of 
republican institution for England, is described 
as a short, stiff, clean shaved. man, with a head 
and countenance that suggest the hardest type 
of John Bull, with dog attached. But he is 
popular with the toilers. 

—Speaking of the reception address of the 
Duc d’Aumale, on the character of MONTALEM- 
BERT, at the French Academy, the London Spec- 
tator says it was evidently a distinguished liter- 
ary, perhaps a political, success. The Assem- 
bly adjourned for the day. All the talent of 
Franze filled the historic hall of the Forty Im- 
mortals. It is noted that M. Turers yawned 
and nodded—M. Guizor, on the contrary, was 
wide awake, applauded, and no doubt reflected. 
The duke did well in striking as the key-note of 
MoNTALEMBERT’S character its dauntless cour- 
age, the heritage of a race of soldiers, for, as 

ONTALEMBERT said of himself, he was the first 
of his house who had fought with the pen, and 
not the sword; and the duke was also happy in 
tracing the extent to which MONTALEMBERT’S 
English birth and education, and his youthful 
worship of O’ConNnELL, influenced his mind. 

—M. Tuters, who, as chief executive of 
France, has experienced the financial difficul- 
ties that confront a nation just emerged from 
war, spent ten days in England in 1833, and 
pledged himself to Louis Purzrppe to learn in 
that time all that was worth knowing of the 
politics, commerce, revenues, religion, arts, sci- 
ences, and social economy of that country. 
While in London he wrote to a gentleman con- 
nected with the Treasury the following note : 

“My prar Sir,—Would you give me a short quarter 
ofan hour to explain to me the sinancial system of your 
country? ‘Always yours, 7 

—Kaiser Witi1am’s subjects, according to 
the census last taken, amount to 41,058,000, in- 
cluding Alsace and Lorraine. The females are 
in excess of the males 768,000. 

—Mr. E. M. Tuompson, of the British Mu- 
seum, is editing for the Camden Society a series 
of letters written by Dr. Prrpgaux, dean of 
Norwich, the author of the Connection of the Old 
and New Testament. The letters run from 1674 
to 1722. Up to 1681 they are written from Ox- 
ford, and present an amusing picture of Oxford 
life two hundred years ago. They touch upon a 
variety of interesting social and political topics. 

—Chief Justice Isaac A. VERPLANOK, of the 
Superior Court of Buffalo, who died suddenly 
on the 16th ult., had been on the bench from 
the organization of the court, some twent 
years ago. He was a man of marked ability, o! 
high personal character, and was identitied with 
all the principal public and-beneyolent institu- 
tions of the city. 

—Mr. Peazopy, who left some few millions 
of dollars to the poor of London, left also a plot 
of ground of about five acres at Brixton, an agree- 
able southern suburb. His idea was that on this 
ground should be erected dwellings for the poor- 
er classes, but it has been doubted whether the 
idea would be carried out. There is doubt no 
longer. The erection of baths and wash-houses 
has been commenced, with a restaurant, billiard- 
rooms, etc. Surely the poor of London are look- 
ing up and becoming luxurious when they can 
have a warm bath, retire to the restaurant, and 
wind up with a game at billiards. 

—Mr. Gitpert A. Pierce, in his Dickens Dic- 
tionary, gives the following summary of the 
characters portrayed by Dickens in his novels: 
Actors, 17; actresses, 10; actuary, 1; adven- 
turers, 2; acronauts, 2; alderman, 1; amanu- 
ensis, 1; Americans, 25; apprentices, 6; archi- 
tects, 4; authors, 8; babies, 3; bachelors, 10; 
barbers, 4; bar-maids, 2; beadles, 6; blind pei 
sons, 3; boarding-house keepers, 3; boobies, 
boots, 4; brokers, 9; circus performers, 
church, 1 (Little Bethel) ; clergymen, 13; clerks, 
etc., 47; corporations, etc., 8; cricketers, 6; 
cripples, 6; dancing-masters, 3; detectives, 12; 
editors, 4; emigrants, 7; fairies, 2; farmers, 4; 
footmen, 6; fops, 3; Frenchmen, 23; Germans, 
5; governesses, 3; grocers, 3; invalids, 7; Jews, 
3; lawyers, 35; M.P.’s, 7; misers, 9; murderers, 
10; nurses, 13; old maids, 16; pawnbrokers, 3; 
physicians, 15; plasterer, 1; pony, 1; policemen, 
12; pugilist, 1; reporter, 1; raven, 1; resurrec- 
tionist, 1; sextons, 3; showmen, 7; shrews, 12; 
surgeons, 7; spies, 2; swindlers, 14; thieves, 12; 
toadies, 10; tobacconist, 1; tramps, 2; turnkeys, 
6; undertakers, 6; sagubonds, 8; vessels, 7; ves- 
bryan 6; waiters, 13; widowers, 3; and wid- 
ows, 39. 

—College “‘personal.”? On the Ist of April, 
when Professor Gregory, of Genesee (New 
York) Academy, rose to read the Bible at morn- 
ing prayers, he found that a dictionary of similar 
appearance had been substituted for the sacred 
yolume. Not at all disconcerted he took from 
his pocket a Greek Testament and read the orig- 
inal text, expounding each verse in Latin, for 
colloquial readiness in which language he is 
somewhat distinguished. The students listened 
attentively, but te what extent they were edified 
has not transpired. : 

—Lord DESTOMe chapter in Kenelm Chillingly 
on the responsibilities of parents in naming 
their children, suggests the reproduction of the 
remark of a Jecturer who was talking of affec- 
tations, and particularly the one which induces 
people to sign the initial of the first with the 
whole of their middle name, He convulsed his 
audience with an incongruity of which at the 
moment he seemed almost unconscious, saying : 
“Sometimes this sounds well enough, bnt these 
eases are exceptional. We all like EB Pluribus 
Unum, but who could stand P. Jonathan Pills- 
bury 

—The endurance of woman is illustrated in 
the fact that of the first company of mission- 
aries who went to the Sandwich Islands in 1819, 
the three that survived latest were the widows 
of THuRsTON, Wurryey, and Ruaeres. Two 
of these have recently died, leaving only Mrs. 
THURSTON to tell the story of that wonderful 
year, 
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Embroidered Crépe de Chine and 
Lace Cravat. 

Tuts vat is made of a bias piece of blue 
crépe de Chine forty inches long and five inches 
and three-quarters wide, which is embroidered 
on the ends in satin stitch with white silk, and 
trimmed with a gathered ruffle of the mate- 
rial, white lace insertion seven-eighths of an 
inch wide, and gathered lace edging an inch 
and three-quarters wide. Cut away the mate- 
rial underneath the insertion, Of course both 
the material and the trimming may be varied 
to suit the individual taste. Fig. 18, Supple- 
ment, gives the design for the embroidery in 
full size, which can readily be executed with 
the help of the illustration. ‘The same design 
may also be worked in colors, and used for 
ornamenting various fancy articles, such as 
card-racks, mats, work-baskets, etc. 




















Granite Gros Grain Parason. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 17. 





BALL-ROOM CONVERSATION. 


Te conversation of a ball-room has perhaps met with more 
severe criticism than any means of interchanging ideas. If 
it is remembered that every ball-room conversation is limited, 
first, by the necessity for dancing, and secondly, by the necessity 


of ‘‘not staying too long away from 
mamma,” it does not seem as if 
much ouglit to be expected. There 
is no time for depth of discussion 
during a ‘‘square” or between the 
intervals of a “round.” ‘‘Sitting 
out,” indeed, generally conduces to 
conversation, which sometimes is of 
an exceedingly interesting nature; 
but sitting out is generally the priv- 
ilege of old friends, who need no 
stimulus to a quiet and agreeable 
talk. It must be, in the nature of 
things, extremely difficult to begin, 
carry on, and finish a conversation 
worth any thing with about twelve 
different people in one night. As 
soon as you have got beyond the 
opening sentences it is time to leave 
off. ‘The first orthodox questions, 
as to the opera, the weather, the 
Park, the last ‘new thing,” are like 
n prelude to a piece of music, or 
the first few moves in a game of chess, 
but useless. 
sl 
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Fig. 1.—Ficaro Ficuv.—Front.—(See Fig. 





Tutte anp Lace Car. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XI., Figs. 34 and 35. 


They are unavoidable, 
No one can plunge into a conversation with a 
anger, or the acquaintance of a week, at once. 
swordsmen spend some time in feeling their adversaries’ strength, 
so even a good talker will find it necessary to test the powers of 








































Poutt pE Sore Parasou. 


For pattern see description in 
Supplement, 


versation of other times. 


Just as good 








For pattern‘and description see Supplement, No, IV., Figs. 15 and 16, 










his companion. Were it 
not so, the most absurd 
results would take place, 
and you might find your- 
self plunging into a gos- 
siping conversation with a 
blue-stocking, or discuss- 
ing Mill with her whose 
soul is in the valse. On 
the whole, it seems doubt- 
ful whether, except from 


its brevity, ball-room conversation is much worse than the con- 
It lacks, indeed, time enough to be- 
come developed, and it is always being commenced de novo; 
but many clever things are said in a ball-room, and the founda- 





Emprowerep Critpr pe CHINE AND 


Lack Cravat. 


For design see Supplement, No. VI, Fig. 18. 


tion of many an important idea or phase of mind is laid during 
the music of a dance. 

Flirting means so many different things to different people that 
it would be difficult to obtain any general assent as to the light 
in which it ought to beheld. If by flirting is meant—in the bull- 


room sense—making de- 
liberate love where nothing 
more than passing amuse- 
ment is intended, then most 
people would agree that 
flirting is most pernicious. 
The girl whose sole object 
is to get proposals which she 
rejects with scornful merri- 
ment and “‘tip-tilted nose” 
has much to answer for. 
‘The man whose eyes are con- 
tinually saying that which 
he never brings his lips to 
say has more. Both do 
harm which they can not re- 
pair. Both inflict wounds 
which they can not heal, 
but which are none the less 
deep because they do not 
bleed. Society is not so hol- 
low that all in it is to be 
looked upon as false. Oth- 
erwise the honest man or 
woman would have no place 
there; and Heaven forbid 
that this should be the case. 
Deliberate falsehood, there- 
fore—and such flirting is 
nothing else —is powerful 
forill. Far be the day when 
every girl has to look upon 
what is said to her at a ball- 
room as entirely fictitious 
and untrustworthy, or when 
a man may look and say 
things by which next morn- 
ing he may utterly refuse to 
abide. If flirting, however, 
merely means chaff, good- 
humor, fun, and wit—the 
pleasure which two people 
who like one another's so- 
ciety take in being together 
—a chat over a past pleas- 


For pattern see description in 





Bivur Sirk Parasov. 


Supplement. 


and judgment. 


Swiss Musi 
anp Lace 
Breaxrast Cap. 
For pattern and description 


see Supplement, No. X. 
Figs. 82 and 38, 


b, of the resurrection. 


[May 17, 1873, 


ant party, a scheme for a future one—then none 
may wage successful war against it. Stupid 
among the stupids is the girl who never gets 
beyond cold commonplaces because she is afraid 
of having love made to her, and wearisome is 
he whose actions and words are regulated solely 
by the fear of being asked his intentions. 


MOHAMMEDANISM. 


HE essential doctrine of Mohammedanism 

is the absolute unity and supremacy of 
God, as opposed to the old Arab Polytheism 
on the one hand, and the Christian Trinity on 
the other. It, however, admits of angels and 
genii. Gabriel and Michael are the angels of 
power; Azriel, angel of death; Israfeel, angel 
Eblis, or Satan, also plays 








Gray Crére pe Cure PARASOL. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 


ran also teaches the doctrine of Eternal Decrees, or absolute Pre- 
destination ; of prophets before Mohammed, of whom he is the 
successor—as Adam, Noah, Moses, and Jesus; of sacred books, 
of which all that remain are the Pentateuch, Psalms, Gospels, and 
Koran ; of an intermediate state after death; of the resurrection 


All non-believers in Islam go into eternal fire. 
‘There are separate hells for Chris- 
tians, Jews, Sabians, Magians, idola- 
ters, and the hypocrites of all relig- 
ions. ‘The Moslem is judged by his 
actions. <A balance is held by Gabriel, 
one scale hanging over heaven and an- 
other over hell, and his good deeds are 
placed in one and his bad ones in the 
other. According as his scale inclines, 
he goes to heaven or hell. If he goes 
to heaven, he finds there seventy-two 
houris, more beautiful than angels, 
awaiting him, with gardens, groves, 
marble palaces, and music. If women 
are true believers, and righteous, they 
will also go to heaven, but nothing is 
said about husbands being provided 
for them. Stress is laid on prayer, 
ablution, fasting, alms-giving, and the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Wine and gam- 
bling are forbidden. ‘There is no rec- 
ognition in the Koran of human 
brotherhood. It is a prime duty to 
hate infidels and make war on them. 


Mohammed made it a duty for Moslems to betray and kill their 


own brothers when they were infidels, and he was obeyed in 





more cases than one. N c 
those of Christians. ‘The Dabistan mentions seventy-three. 
two main divisions are into Sunnites and Shyites. 


‘The Moslem sects are as numerous as 
The 
‘The Turks 


Fig. 2.—Frcaro Ficuv.—Back.—[See Fig. 1,] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. LV, Figs. 15 and 16. 


May 17, 1873.] 
are the most zealous of the Moslems. On Friday, which is the Sab- 
bath of Islam, all business is suspended. Prayers are read and ser- 
mons preached in the mosques. No one is allowed to be absent. ‘The 
Ramadan Fast is universally kept. Any one who breaks it twice is 
considered worthy of death. ‘The fast lasts from sunrise to sunset. 
But the rich feast in the night, and sleep during the day. The Turks 
have no desire to make proselytes, but have an intolerant hatred for 
all outside of Islam. ‘Ihe kalif is the chief pontiff, ‘The Oulema, or 
parliament, is composed of the imans, or religious teachers, the muttis, 
or doctors of law, and kadis, or ministers of justice. ‘The priests in 
Turkey are subordinate to the civil magistrate, who is their diocesan, 
and can remove them at pleasure. ‘The priests in daily life are like the 
laity, engage in the same business, and are no more austere than they. 

Five times a day the muezzin proclaims the hour of prayer from the 
minaret in these words: ‘‘‘There is no god but God. Mohammed is 
His prophet. Come to prayer.” In the morning call he adds, ‘‘ Prayer 
is better than sleep.” Immediately every Mussulman leaves his occu- 
pation, and prostrates himself on the floor or ground, wherever he may 
be. It is very disreputable to omit this. 











Tulle, Lace, and Gros Grain Ribbon Cravat Bow. 
Tus cravat bow is made of figured white tulle, and is trimmed with 
lace two inches and a half wide and loops and ends of pink gros grain 
ribbon. The ends of the cravat con- 
sist ench of a straight piece four inches 





Fig. 8.—Frame or Gray Crape _ Fig. 9.—Frame or Brack 
Hart, Fie. 3, Pace 312. Lace Hat, Fre. 5, Pace 313. 





Diy Tournure. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIL, Figs. 36 and 87. 


long and eight inches 
wide, which is sloped off 
on one side to a width of 
an inch and three-quar- 
ters. Edge each piece 
with lace all around, ex- 
cepting the sloped edge, 
then pleat the sloped 
edge and sew it on a stiff 
lace foundation. ‘The 


Disconan Crorn Perticoat. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 

































































Fig. 1.—Biack Sirk Surt.—Bacx.—{[See Fig. 2.] 
For description sce Supplement. 



































HARPER'S BAZAR. 309 
Spring Hats and Bonnets, with Frames, Figs. 1-12. 
See illustrations on pages 312 and 313. 

Fig. 1.—Brack Lacy Boxset. This bonnet has a soft crown 
lined with silk. ‘The front diadem-shaped rim is trimmed with two 
pink gros grain folds and with pink crape ruffles as shown by the 
illustration. Peacock green feathers, a cluster of roses, and pink 
gros grain bows form the trimming. Strings of pink gros grain. 

Fig. 2.—Buacx Crarr Hart. ‘The broad rolled rim is bound 
with réséda watered ribbon. A puffed ribbon of the same color is 
set underneath the rim, and on the right side is an agrafe of bronzed 
leaves. ‘The remainder of the trimming consists of réséda ribbon 
bows and feathers of the same color. ‘The frame of this hat is 
shown by Fig. 11, on this page. 

Fig. 3.—Gray Crave Hat. Light blue faille ribbon is wound 
around the crown of this hat. Bows of similar ribbon, a spray of 
roses, and light blue feathers trim the hat as shown by the illustra- 
tion. For the frame see Fig. 8, on this page. 

Fig. 4.—Buiack Lact Boxxet. ‘The diadem front is trimmed 
through the middle with a fold of sea green silk, which is edged 
with black velvet on both sides. On the inside of the diadem is a 
ruffle of sea green silk. The remainder of the trimming consists 
of a tulle scarf, black lace, bunches of grass, and grayish-brown 
foliage. Fig. 10, on this page, shows the frame. 

Fig. 5.—Buack Lace Hat. For the frame of this hat see Fig. 9, 





Fig. 11.—Frame or Brack — Fig, 12.—Frame or Buack 
Crare Hat, Fie. 2, Pace 312. Lace Boxxet, Fic. 7. 





Fig. 10.—Frame or Brack 
Lacs Bonnet, Fie. 4, 
Page 313, 






CrinoLine Tournure. 


on this page. The rim is 
trimmed in front with rolls 
of pale pink faille. The re- 
mainder of the trimming con- 
sists of bows and strings of 
similar ribbon, black lace, 
and pink and black feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Satmon Crave 
Bonner. This bonnet is 
trimmed with wide rufiles 
of the material and with a 
puff and bows of brown and 








Serer Perricoar. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, IX., Figs. 29-31. 

Tuite, Lace, AND Gros 
Grats Rippon Cra- 
vat Bow. 


seam made by doing 
this is covered by a 
lace rosette and loops 
and ends of pink gros 
grain ribbon, 


Crinoline Tour- 
nure. 

Tuts tournure is 
made of white crino- 
line, and is furnished 
with steel springs. 
It consists of five 
straight pieces, each 
four inches and sev- 
en-eighths wide and 
fifteen inches and a 
quarter long, which 
are pointed on the un- 
der end as shown by 
the illustration, and 
are furnished on the 
wrong side through 
the middle with a 
narrow steel spring. 
These pieces are join- 
ed on the sides. The 
two outer pieces are 
joined each with a 
piece of the requisite 
length and two inch- 
es and a half wide. 
Gather the tournure 
five inches and three- 
quarters from the bot- 
tom on the joining 
seams of the separate 
parts and on the side 
edges. Bind the un- 
der and side edges 
narrow, and join the 
upper edge with a 
box-pleated crinoline 
ruffle three inches and 
2 quarter wide and a 
roll of wadding. The 
latterisfurnished with 
strings at the ends. 
On the wrong side of 
the tournure, about 
four inches and six 
inches from the bot- 
tom, set horizontai 
steel springs. 


















































Fig, 2.—Brack Sirk Surt.—Frosn—fSee High p> 
For deséription steSupplement, 
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salmon-colored faille ribbon. Strings of brown 
faille ribbon. Blue watered ribbon may be sub- 
stituted for brown. 

Fig. 7.—Brack Lace Bonnet. This bon- 
net’ is trimmed in front with wide standing 
ruffles of light blue gros grain. A scarf of 
black silk tulle, black lace, a spray of tea-roses, 
a vine of black beads, and black and blue feath- 
ers form the trimming. Fig. 12, page 309, shows 
the frame of the bonnet. 





SHE AND I. 


Love me, love, with a love like mine, 
Strong as the sun at noon; 

Love me, love, with a love like thine, 
Pure as the midnight moon. 


Talk to me, love, with words like mine, 
Bold as the rushing gale ; 

Talk to me, love, with words like thine, 
Soft as the breeze in a vale. 


Look on me, love, with a look like mine, 
Free as the sun's bright beam; 

Look on me, love, with a look like thine, 
Sweet as a smile in a dream. 

Kiss me, love, with a kiss like mine, 
Brave as the north wind’s power ; 

Kiss me, love, with a kiss like thine, 
Light as the dew on a flower. 


Love me, love, with a love like mine, 
Lasting as wind-driven wave ; 

Love me, love, with a love like thine, 
Stronger than death and the grave. 





EAM SY PASINGING AS. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “ Barchester Towers,” ‘The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER UI. 
LADY ANNA. 


Tue idea of this further compromise, of this 
something more than compromise, of this half 
acknowledgment of their own weakness, came 
from Mr. Flick, of the firm of Norton and Flick, 
the solicitors who were employed in substantia- 
ting the Earl’s position. When Mr. Flick men- 
tioned it to Sir William Patterson, the great bar- 
rister, who was at that time Solicitor-General, 
and leading counsel on behalf of Lord Lovel, 
Sir William Patterson stood aghast and was dis- 
mayed. Sir William intended to make mince- 
meat of the Countess, It was said of him that 
he intended to cross-examine the Countess off 
her legs, right out of her claim, and almost into 
her grave. He certainly did believe her to be 
an impostor, who had not thought herself to be 
entitled to her name when she first assumed it. 

**T should be sorry, Mr. Flick, to be driven 
to think that any thing of that kind could be ex- 
pedient.” 

“Tt would make sure of the fortune to the 
family,” said Mr. Flick. 

** And what about our friend, the Countess ?” 

“Let her call herself Countess Lovel, Sir 
William. ‘That will break no bones. As to the 
formality of her own marriage, there can be no 
doubt about that.” 

“*We can prove by Grogram that she was told 
that another wife was living,” said Sir William. 
Grogram was an old butler who had been in the 
old Karl’s service for thirty years. 

“I believe we can, Sir William, but— It 
is quite clear that we shall never get the other 
wife to come over and face an English jury. It 
is of no use blinking it. ‘The gentleman whom we 
have sent over doubts her altogether. That there 
was a marriage is certain, but he fears that this 
woman is not the old Countess. There were 
two sisters, and it may be that this was the oth- 
er sister.” 

Sir William was a good deal dismayed, but he 
recovered himself. The stakes were so high that 
it was quite possible that the gentleman in ques- 
tion might have been induced to open his eyes 
to the possibility of such personation by over- 
tures from the other side. Sir William was of 
opinion that Mr. Flick himself should go to Sic- 
ily. He was not sure that he, Sir William, her 
Majesty's Solicitor-General, would not make the 
journey in person. He was by no means dis- 
posed to give way. ‘They tell me that the girl 
is no better than she should be,” he said to Mr. 
Flick. 

**T don't think so bad as that of her,” said 
Mr. Flick. Sam 

‘Ts she a lady—or any thing like a lady?” 

“Tam told she is very beautiful.” 

“I dare say—and so was her mother before 
her. [never saw a handsomer woman of her age 
than our friend the Countess. But I could not 
recommend the young lord to marry an under- 
bred, bad girl, and a bastard who claims to be 
his cousin, and support my proposition merely 
on the ground of her looks.” 

“Thirty-five thousand a year, Sir William!” 
pleaded the attorney. 

“‘T hope we can get the thirty-five thousand a 
year for our client without paying so dear for 
them. 

It had been presumed that the real Countess, 
the original Countess, the Italian lady whom the 
Earl had married in early life, would be brought 
over, with properly attested: documentary evi- 
dence in her pocket, to prove that she was the 
existing Countess, and that any other Countess 
must, ither an impostor or a deluded dupe. 
Nod old Earl had declared, when first 
infor fosephine Murray that she was not 
his wife, that his real wife had died during the 





few months which had intervened since his mock 
marriage; but it was acknowledged on all sides 
that the old Earl had been a villain and a liar. 
It was no part of the duty of the young Earl, or 
of those who acted for him, to defend the char- 
acter of the old Earl. ‘Io wash that blackamoor 
white, or even to make him whity-brown, was 
not necessary to any body. No one was now 
concerned to account for his crooked courses. 
But if it could be shown that he had married the 
lady in Italy—as to which there was no doubt— 
and that the lady was still alive, or that she had 
been alive when the second marriage took place, 
then the Lady Anna could not inherit the prop- 
erty which had been freed from the grasp of the 
Italian mistress. But it seemed that the lady, 
if she lived, could not be made to come. Mr. 
Flick did go to Sicily, and came back renewing 
his advice to Sir William that Lord Lovel should 
be advised to marry the Lady Anna. 

At this time the Countess, with her daughter, 
had moved their residence from Keswick up to 
London, and were living in very humble lodgings 
in a small street turning out of the New Road, 
near the Yorkshire Stingo. Old Thomas Thwaite 
had accompanied them from Cumberland, but 
the rooms had been taken for them by his son, 
Daniel ‘Thwaite, who was at this time foreman 
to a somewhat celebrated tailor who carried on 
his business in Wigmore Street; and he, Daniel 
Thwaite, had a bedroom in the house in which 
the Countess lodged. ‘The arrangement was not 
a wise one, as reports had already been spread 
abroad as to the partiality of the Lady Anna for 
the young tailor. But how should she not have 
been partial both to the father and to the son, 
feeling as she did that they were the only two 
men who befriended her cause and her mother's ? 
As to the Countess herself, she, perhaps, alone of 
all those who interested themselves in her daugh- 
ter’s cause, had heard no word of these insinua- 
tions against her child. To her both Thomas 
and Daniel Thwaite were dear friends, to repay 
whom for their exertions with lavish generosity 
—should the means to do so ever come within 
her reach—was one of the dreams of her exist- 
ence. But she was an ambitious woman, think- 
ing much of her rank, thinking much even of 
the blood of her own ancestors, constantly urgent 
with her daughter in teaching her the duties and 
privileges of wealth and rank; for-the Count- 
ess never doubted that she would: at last: attain 
success. That the Lady Anna should throw her- 
self away upon Daniel Thwaite did not occur to 
her as a possibility. She had not even dreamed 
that Daniel Thwaite would aspire to her daugh- 
ter’s hand. And yet every shop-boy and every 
shop-girl in Keswick had-been so saying for the 
last twelvemonth, and rumors which had hither- 
to been-confined to Keswick and its neighbor- 
hood were now common in London; for the 
case was becoming one of the celebrated causes 
of the age, and all the world was talking of the 
Countess and her daughter. No momentary sus- 
picion had crossed the mind of the Countess till 
after their arrival in London; and then when 
the suspicion did touch her, it was not love that 
she suspected, but rather an unbecoming famil- 
iarity, which she attributed to her child’s igno- 
rance of the great life which awaited her. ‘* My 
dear,” she said, one day when Daniel ‘Thwaite 
had left them, *‘ you should be less free in your 
manner with that young man.” 

“*What do you mean, mamma?” said the 
daughter, blushing. 

“You had better call him Mr. Thwaite.” 

“*But I have called him Daniel ever since I 
was born.” 

“© He always calls you Lady Anna.” 

“Sometimes he does, mamma.” 

“*T never heard him call you any thing else,” 
said the Countess, almost with indignation. ‘‘ It 
is all very well for the old man, because he is an 
old man, and has done so much for us.” 

“*So has Daniel—quite as much, mamma. 
They have both done every thing.” 

“True; they have both been warm friends ; 
and if ever I forget them, may God forget me. I 
trust that we may both live to show them that 
they are not forgotten. But it is not fitting that 
there should exist between you and him the in- 
timacy of equal positions. You are not and can 
not be his equal. He has been born to be a tai- 
lor, and you are the daughter and heiress of an 
earl.” 

‘These last words were spoken in a tone that 
was almost awful to the Lady Anna. She had 
heard so much of her father’s rank and her fa- 
ther’s wealth—rank and wealth which were al- 
ways to be hers, but which had never as yet 
reached her, which had been a perpetual trouble 
to her, and a crushing weight upon her young life 
—that she had almost learned to hate the title 
and the claim. Of course it was a part of the re- 
ligion of her life that her mother had been duly 
married to her father. It was beyond a doubt 
to her that such was the case. But the con- 
stant battling for denied rights, the assumption 
of a position which could not be attained, the 
use of titles which were simply ridiculous in 
themselves as connected with the kind of life 
which they were driven to lead—these things 
had all become odious to her. She lacked the 
ambition which gave her mother strength, and 
would gladly have become Anna Murray or 
Anna Lovel, with a girl’s ordinary privilege of 
loving her lover, had such an easy life been pos- 
sible to her. 

In person she was very lovely—tess tall and 
robust than her mother had been, but with a 
sweeter, softer face. Her hair was less dark, 
and her eyes were neither blue nor bold. But 
they were bright and soft and very eloquent, and 
when laden with tears would have softened the 
heart—almost of her father. She was as yet 
less powerful than her mother, both in body and 
mind, but probably better calculated to make a 
happy home for a husband and children. She 
was affectionate, self-denying, and feminine. 
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Had that offer of compromise for thirty, twenty, 
or for ten thousand pounds been made to her, 
she would have accepted it willingly, caring little 
for her name, little even for fame, so that she 
might have been happy and quiet, and at liberty 
to think of a lover as are other girls. In her 
present condition how could she have any happy 
love? She was the Lady Anna Lovel, heir to a 
ducal fortune—but she lived in small, close lodg- 
ings in Wyndham Street, New Road. She did 
not believe in the good time coming as did her 
mother. Their enemy was an undoubted earl, 
undoubtedly owner of Lovel Grange, of which she 
had heard all her life. Would it not be better 
to take what the young lord chose to give them 
and to beatrest? But she did not dare to express 
such thoughts to her mother. Her mother would 
have crushed her with a look. 

‘*T have told Mr. Thwaite,” the mother said 
to her daughter, ‘‘what we were saying this 
morning.” 

** About his son?” 

“*Yes—about his son.” 

‘Oh, mamma!” 

“*T was bound to do so.” 

‘And what did he say, mamma?” 

** He did not like it, and told me that he did 
not like it; but he admitted that it was true. 
He admitted that his son was no fitting intimate 
for the Lady Anna Lovel.” 

«What should we have done without him?” 

“* Badly, indeed ; but that can not change his 
duty, or ours. He is helping us to struggle for 
that which is our own; but he would mar his 
generosity if he put a taint on that which he is 
endeavoring to restore to us.” 

** Put a taint, mamma!” 

“Yes; a taint would rest upon your rank if 


_you as Lady Anna Lovel were familiar with 


Daniel Thwaite as with an equal. His father 
understands it, and will speak to him.” 
“‘Mamma, Daniel will be very angry.” 
“‘Then will he be very unreasonable: but, 
Anna,-I will not have you call him Daniel any 
more,” 





CHAPTER Iv. 
THE TAILOR OF KESWICK. 


Op Thomas Thwaite was at this time up in 
London about the business of the Countess, but 
had_no intention of residing there. He still kept 
his shop in Keswick, and still made coats and 
trowsers for Cumberland statesmen. He was by 
no means in a condition to retire from business, 
haying spent the savings of his life in the cause 
of the Countess and her daughter. Men had 
told him that, had he not struck the Earl in the 
yard of the Crown at Keswick, as horses were be- 
ing brought out for the lord’s traveling carriage, 
ample provision would have been made by the 
rich old sinner for his daughter. That might 
have been so, or might not, but the saying in- 
stigated the tailor to further zeal and increased 
generosity. To oppose an earl, even though it 
might be on behalf of a countess, was a joy to 
him; to set wrong right, and to put down cruelty, 
and to relieve distressed women, was the pride of 
his heart—especially when his efforts were made 
in antagonism to one of high rank. And he was 
a man who would certainly be thorough in his 
work, though his thoroughness should be ruinous 
to himself, He had despised the Murrays, who 
ought to have stuck to their distant cousin, and 
had exulted in his heart at thinking that the 
world would say how much better and truer had 
been the Keswick tailor than the well-born and 
comparatively wealthy Scotch relations. And 
the poets of the lakes, who had not as yet be- 
come altogether Tories, had taken him by the 
hand and praised him. The rights of the Count- 
ess and the wrongs of the Countess had become 
his life. But he still kept on a diminished 
business in the north, and it was now needful 
that he should return to Cumberland. He had 
heard that renewed offers of compromise were to 
be made—though no idea of the proposed mar- 
riage between the distant cousins had been sug- 
gested to him. He had been discussing the 
question of some compromise with the Countess 
when she spoke to him respecting his son; and 
had recommended that certain terms should, if 
possible, be effected. Let the money be divided, 
on condition that the marriage were allowed. 
There could be no difficulty in this if the young 
lord would accede to such an arrangement, as 
the marriage must be acknowledged unless an 
adverse party should bring home proof from 
Italy to the contrary. he sufficiency of the 
ceremony in Applethwaite Church was incon- 
testable. Let the money be divided, and the 
Countess be Countess Lovel, and Lady Anna be 
the Lady Anna to all the world. Old Thomas 
Thwaite himself had seemed to think that there 
would be enough of triumph in such a settle- 
ment. ‘‘ But the woman might afterward be 
bribed to come over and renew her claim,” said 
the Countess. ‘‘ Unless it be absolutely settled 
now, they will say when I am dead and gone 
that my daughter has no right to her name.” 
‘Then the tailor said that he would make further 
inquiry how that might be. He was inclined to 
think that there might be a decision which should 
be absolute, even though that decision should be 
reached by compromise between the now con- 
tending parties, 

Then the Countess had said her word about 
Daniel Thwaite the son, and Thomas Thwaite 
the father had heard it with ill-concealed anger. 
To fight against an earl on behalf of the earl’s 
injured wife had been very sweet to him, but to 
be checked in his fight because he and his were 
unfit to associate with the child of that injured 
wife was very bitter. And yet he had sense to 
know that what the Countess said to him was true. 
As far as words went, he admitted the truth ; 
but his face was more eloquent than his words, 
and his face showed plainly his displeasure, 

“Tt is not of you that I am speaking,” said 
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the Countess, laying her hand upon the old 
man’s sleeve. 

**Daniel is, at any rate, fitter than I,” said 
the tailor. ‘‘ He has been educated, and I never 
was.” 

“He is as good as gold. It is not of that I 
speak. You know what I mean.” 

“I know very well what you mean, Lady 
Lovel.” 

“TJ have no friend like you, Mr. Thwaite— 
none whom I love as I do you. And next to 
you is your son. For myself, there is nothing 
that I would not do for him or you—no serv- 
ice, however menial, that I would not render 
you with my own hands. ‘There is no limit to 
the gratitude which I owe you. But my girl is 
young, and if this burden of rank and wealth is 
to be hers, it is proper that she do honor to it.” 

“* And it is not honorable that she should be 
seen speaking—to a tailor.” 

“* Ah!—if you choose to take it so!” 

“* How should I take it? What I say is true. 
And what you say is true also. I will speak to 
Daniel,” But she knew well, as he left her, that 
his heart was bitter against her. 

The old man did speak to his son, sitting with 
him up in the bedroom over that which the 
Countess occupied. Old Thomas Thwaite was 
a strong man, but his son was in some respects 
stronger. As his father had said of him, he had 
been educated—or rather instructed; and in- 
struction leads to the power of thinking. He 
looked deeper into things than did his father, 
and was governed by wider and greater motives. 
His father had been a radical all his life, guided 
thereto probably by some early training, and 
made steadfast in his creed by feelings which 
induced him to hate the pretensions of an as- 
sumed superiority. Old Thwaite could not en- 
dure to think that one man should be considered 
to be worthier than another because he was richer. 
He would admit the riches, and even the justice 
of the riches, having been himself, during much 
of his life, a rich man in his own sphere; but 
would deny the worthiness; and would adduce, 
in proof of his creed, the unworthiness of cer- 
tain exalted sinners. ‘The career of the\Earl 
Lovel had been to him a sure proof of the base- 
ness of English aristocracy generally. He hid 
dreams of a republic in which a tailor might be 
president or senator, or something almost noble. 
But no rational scheme of governance among 
mankind had ever entered his mind, and of pure 
politics he knew no more than the journeyman 
who sat stitching upon his board. 

But Daniel ‘Thwaite was a thoughtful man 
who had read many books. More's Utopia 
and Harrington’s Oceana, with many a tale 
written in the same spirit, had taught him to 
believe that a perfect form of government, or 
rather of policy, under which all men might be 
happy and satisfied, was practicable upon earth, 
and was to be achieved—not merely by the 
slow amelioration of mankind under God’s foster- 
ing ordinances—but by the continued efforts of 
good and wise men, who, by their goodness and 
wisdom, should be able to make the multitude 
believe in them. ‘To diminish the distances not 
only between the rich and the poor, but between 
the high and the low, was the grand political 
theory upon which his mind was always running. 
His father was ever thinking of himself and of 
Earl Lovel, while-Daniel Thwaite was consid- 
ering the injustice of the difference between ten 
thousand aristocrats and thirty millions of people, 
who were for the most part ignorant and hungry. 
But it was not that he also had not thoughts of 
himself, Gradually he had come to learn that 
he need not have been a tailor’s foreman in 
Wigmore Street had not his father spent on 
behalf of the Countess Lovel the means by which 
he, the son, might already have become a master 
tradesman. And yet he had never begrudged 
it. He had been as keen as his father in the 
cause. It had been the romance of his life since 
his life had been capable of romance; but with 
him it had been no respect for the rank to which 
his father was so anxious to restore the Countess, 
no value which he attached to the names claimed 
by the mother and the daughter, He hated the 
‘countess-ship of the Countess, and the ladyship 
of the Lady Anna. He would fain that they 
should have abandoned them. They were to 
him odious signs of iniquitous pretensions. But 
he was keen enough to punish and to remedy 
the wickedness of the wicked Earl. He rever- 
enced his father because he assaulted the wicked 
Earl and struck him to the ground. He was 
heart and soul in the cause of the injured wife. 
‘And then the one thing on earth that was really 
dear to him was the Lady Anna. 

It had been the romance of his life. They 
had grown up together as playmates in Cumber- 
land. He had fought scores of battles on her 
behalf with those who had denied that she was 
the Lady Anna—even though he had then hated 
the title. Boys had jeered him because of his 
noble little sweetheart, and he had exulted at 
hearing her so called. His only sister and his 
mother had died when he was young, and there 
had been none in the house but his father and 
himself. As a boy he had ever been at the cot- 
tage of the Countess, and had sworn to Lady 
Anna a thousand times that he would do and die 
jn her service. Now he was a strong man, and 
was more devoted to her than ever. It was the 
great romance of his life. How could it be 
brought to pass that the acknowledged daugh- 
ter of an earl, dowered with enormous wealth, 
should become the wife of a tailor? And yet 
such was his ambition and such his purpose. It 
was not that he cared for her dower. It was 
not, at any rate, the hope of her dower that had 
induced him to love her. His passion had grown 
and_his purpose had been formed before the old 
Earl had returned for the last time to Lovel 
Grange—when nothing was known of the man- 
ner in which his wealth might be distributed. 
i yjoined itself to 
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his aspirations it would be an affectation to deny. 
The man who is insensible to the power which 
money brings with it must be a dolt, and Daniel 
‘Thwaite was not a dolt, and was fond of power. 
But he was proud of heart, and he said to him- 
self over and over again that should it ever come 
to pass that the possession of the girl was to 
depend on the abandonment of the wealth, the 
wealth should be abandoned without a further 
thought. i 

It may be imagined that with such a man the 
words which his father would speak to him about 
the Lady Anna, suggesting the respectful dis- 
tance with which she should be approached by 
a tailor’s foreman, would be very bitter. They 
were bitter to the speaker, and very bitter to him 
who heard them. ‘‘ Daniel,” said the father, 
‘<this is a queer life you are leading, with the 
Countess and Lady Anna just beneath you, in 
the same house.” 

“* Tt was a quiet house for them to come to— 
and cheap.” 

“* Quiet enough, and as cheap as any, I dare 
say; but I don’t know whether it is well that 
you should be thrown so much with them. They 
are different from us.” ‘The son looked at his 
father, but made no immediate reply. ‘‘ Our lot 
has been cast with theirs because of their diffi- 
culties,” continued the old man, ‘‘ but the time 
is coming when we had better stand aloof.” 

“* What do you mean, father ?” 

“T mean that you and I are tailors, and these 
people are born nobles.” 

«They have taken our help, father.” 

“Well, yes, they have. But it is not for us 
to say any thing of that. It has been given with 
a heart.” 

“Certainly with a heart.” 

“And shall be given to the end—as long as it 
is wanted. But the end of it will come soon 
now. One will be a countess, and the other 
will be the Lady Anna. Are they fit associates 
for such as you-and me?” 

“Tf you ask me, father, I think they are.” 

“They don’t think so, You may be sure of 
that.” 

“* Have they said so, father ?” 

““The Countess has said so. She has com- 
plained that you call her daughter simply Anna. 
In future you must give her a handle to her 
name.” Daniel Thwaite was a dark brown man, 
with no tinge of ruddiness about him, a thin, 
spare man, almost swarthy, whose hands were as 
brown as a nut, and whose cheeks and forehead 
were brown. But now he blushed up to his 
eyes. The hue of the blood as it rushed to his 
face forced itself through the darkness of his vis- 
age, and he blushed, as such men always blush, 
with a look of indignation on his face. ‘‘ Just 
call her Lady Anna,” said the father. 

“The Countess has been complaining of me, 
then ?” 

“<She has hinted that her daughter will be in- 
jured by your familiarity, and I have been un- 
able to say that she was wrong. I suppose that 
the Lady Anna Lovel ought to be treated with 
deference by atailor—even though the tailor may 
have spent his last farthing in her service.” 

«Do not let us talk about the money, father.” 

“Well,no. I’dasliefnot think about the mon- 
eyeither. The world is not ripe yet, Daniel.” 

“‘No—the world is not ripe.” 

“There must be earls and countesses.” 

**T see no must in it. ‘There are earls and 
countesses, as there used to be mastodons and 
other senseless, overgrown brutes roaming miser- 
able and hungry through the undrained woods 
—cold, comfortless, unwieldly things, which have 
perished in the general progress. The big things 
have all to give way to the intellect of those which 
are more finely made.” i 

J hope men and women will not give way to 
bugs and fleas,” said the tailor, who ~vas wont 
to ridicule his son’s philosophy. 

The son was about to explain his theory of 
the perfected mean size of intellectual created 
beings, when he remembered that his heart was 
at the present moment full of Anna Lovel. ‘Fa- 
ther,” he said, ‘I think that the Countess might 
have spared her observations.” oe 

“<T thought so too; but as she said it, it was 
best that I should tell you. You'll have to marry 
some day, and it wouldn’t do that you should look 
there for your sweetheart.” When the matter 
was thus brought home to him Daniel Thwaite 
would argue it no further. He remained silent, 
and would give no assurance to his father as to 
his future mode of address to the girl he loved. 
“Tt will all come to an end soon,” continued 
the old man, ‘and it may be that they had bet- 
ter not move till it is settled. They'll divide the 
money, and there will be enough for both, in all 
conscience. The Countess will be the Countess, 
and the Lady Anna will be the Lady Anna; and 
then there will be no more need of the old tailor 
from Keswick. ‘They will go into another world, 
and we shall hear from them perhaps about 
Christmas-time with a hamper of game, and may- 
be a little wine, as a gift.” 

“You do not think that of them, father.” 

“‘What else can they do? ‘The lawyers will 
pay the money, and they will be carried away. 
‘They can not come to our house, nor can we 
go to theirs. I shall leave to-morrow, my boy, 
at six o’clock; and my advice to you is to trou- 
ble them with your presence as little as possible. 
You may be sure that they do not want it.” 

Daniel Thwaite was certainly not disposed to 
take his father’s advice, but then he knew much 
more than did his father. The above scene took 
place in the evening, when the son’s work was 
done, and he did not see his father again before 
he started. Time is too precious to workmen to 
admit of the grace and prettiness of prolonged 
farewells. When old Thwaite walked with his 
box on his own shoulder to the coach-office from 
whence he was to travel to Lancester on his way 
to Keswick, Daniel was already on his route to 
Wigmore Street. As he crept down by the 








door in which the two ladies slept he could not 
but think of his father’s words, ‘* It wouldn’t do 
that you should look there for your sweetheart.” 
Why should it not do? But any such advice 
as that was now too late. He had looked there 
for his sweetheart. He had spoken, and the girl 
had answered him. He had held her close to 
his heart, and had pressed her lips to his own, 
and had calléd her his Anna, his well-beloved, his 
pearl, his treasure ; and she—she had only sighed 
in his arms, and yielded to his embrace. She 
had wept alone when she thought of it, with a 
conscious feeling that as she was the Lady Anna, 
there could be no happy love between herself and 
the only youth whom she had known. But 
when he had spoken, and had clasped her to his 
heart, she had never dreamed of rebuking him. 
She had known nothing better than he, and de- 
sired nothing better than to live with him and to 
be loved by him, She did not think that it could 
be possible to know any one better: this weary, 
weary title filled her with dismay. Daniel, as 
he walked along thinking of her embrace, think- 
ing of those burning kisses, and thinking also of 
his father’s caution, swore to himself that the dif- 
ficulties in his way should never stop him in his 
course. 
[To BE OONTINUED.] 








THE POETIC FOLK-LORE OF 
IRELAND. 


N Treland, as in most other countries where 
folk-lore is or has been abundant and popu- 
lar, the nature and habits of the goblins will be 
observed to suit more than one mood and dis- 
position of those who put faith in supernatural 
manifestations. Of course the peasantry are un- 
able to dress or equip their fairies as completely 
as the poet could, but they can give the note or 
suggestion which ends in the bee being robbed 
for the taper which is to be lit at the eyes of the 
glow-worm, and in the painted wings of the but- 
terfly being converted into a fan to keep off the 
moon-rays. In its way what can be prettier 
than the common folk-lore belief that the top of 
the mushroom serves for a fairy banquet-table, 
and that you can tell in the morning where the 
elves have been overnight by looking at the heads 
of the daisies? The flowers round which the 
good people have assembled are observed to be 
asleep and shat up in the noontide, having been 
obliged, contrary to their sober custom, to keep 
their golden eyes open into the small hours of 
the morning. 

‘The circumstance of the elves abducting the 
children of mortals—especially infants who have 
not been subjected to the rite of baptism—is an 
ordinary incident of Irish fairy lore. Sometimes 
the little boy or little girl is kidnaped bodily 
into elf-land; sometimes the child, while ap- 
parently dead in the cradle, is believed to be in 
spirit the prisoner, thrall, or toy of a goblin com-. 
munity. Not only children, but grown people, 
have been often carried or inveigled into fairy- 
land. ‘The story of Thomas the Rhymer, Thom- 
as of Ercildoune, has its Irish prototype with 
almost identical features. One version of this 
legend tells how a hunter followed a milk-white 
doe until both his comrades and his dogs had 
deserted him. After a weary chase the knight— 
for of course the adventurer was a knight—pur- 
sues the doe single-handed, until the creature 
vanishes as soon as it reaches a haunted spring. 
Round this spot the poet informs us purple heath- 
bells are blooming, and as their fragrance and a 
feeling of fatigue tempted our knight to repose, 
he saw a fair lady in white approach him with a 
jeweled cup in her hand, in which she gayly 
pledged him by name. The hunter could do 
nothing less than propose for this lovely appari- 
tion on the spot, whereupon the damsel stoops 
over the fountain, from which she draws a ring, 
and she and the knight then go hand in hand 
over the hills and far away, or into the hills, to 
follow the text here paraphrased : 

. And legends tell he now doth dwell 

» Within the hills so green. 
But still the milk-white doe appears 
And wakes the peasant’s evening fears, 


While distant pues faintly ring 
Around the lonely haunted spring.” 


It will be remembered that Thomas the Rhymer 
was accosted by the queen of fair elf-land, who, 
after being kissed on the lips, raised Thomas to a 
seat on her steed, telling him to keep a guard upon 
his tongue in the place he was going to, otherwise 
he would never be able to return to the common 
world. The condition imposed on mortals who 
were abducted into fairy-land in Ireland, in order 
that they might have a chance of ultimately es- 
caping from bondage, was that they should touch 
no food, observe a rigid fast, while they were with 
the good people. The most exquisite meats and 
dishes of all sorts were laid out to tempt them 
from this resolve; but the consequence of the 
slightest indulgence of appetite was understood 
to be imprisonment forever with the fairies. 

‘The favorite time for seeing the elves is in mid- 
summer, between lights, or later, or when the har- 
vest-moon is atits full, In haunted spots the hour 
of gloaming comes over meadows of gray mist 
threaded with rivers of fading saffron, a lingering 
flush in the sky, and a star shining over the plumes 
of a grove of fir-trees. Here is the path or the 
old castle of which the good people have taken 
possession. The ground is carefully shunned by 
the belated or wandering rustic. It may happen, 
however, that the area of enchantment is limited 
to a well or a thorn-tree, 

All the accounts that come to us testify to the 
wonderful effects of fairy music. In the vulgat 
legends, indeed, the cluricauns are represented 
as playing upon the bagpipes such planxties and 
jigs as might be heard at the cross-roads at a 
wedding or a christening, but we have also stories 
of harp tunes and melodies so solemn and ab- 
sorbing that the soul has been made to lose the 








measure of time by them, and, when the awaken- 
ing comes, years of the world have passed over 
the head of the listener unfelt and unobserved. 
It was a belief also that some of the ancient min- 
strels were in possession of fairy instruments, 
that they had been presented by elfin potentates 
with the harps which so ravished the senses of 
the knights and dames for whom they performed, 
A harper was at any time liable to be carried 
off in a friendly way to a fairy reyel, and pipers 
and fiddlers have been constantly secured in or- 
der to assist in the jovialities of the good people. 
‘The elves, however, have also their own musi- 
cians and orchestra, When the key-bugle at the 
Gap of Dunlow challenges the little folk, you 
shall hear their brave, fluttering response from 
the very centre of the grim mountains, the sharp, 
single reply, the pause of an instant followed by 
chord swelling after chord, rising and sinking, 
and then flickering like a dying flame, to faint 
away finally in the hills, as if the musicians of 
Queen Meav had slowly closed the doors of the 
palace at which they were posted. 

May mornings, before the dew is off the grass, 
and when the lark is in full song, are supposed 
to be likely occasions for meeting with certain 
of the good people. Some of them are early 
risers, and evidently not subject to the law by 
which uncanny things are supposed to disappear 
as soon as the cock begins to crow. Shepherds 
and herdsmen have at times been startled when 
counting the kine or sheep to discover that addi- 
tions have been made to their stock during the 
night. The illusion only lasts a few minutes, for 
the fairy cows or fairy sheep, as the case may be, 
soon seem to separate from the others and melt 
gradually into thin air, or slide off into meres or 
lakes which open to receive the phantom cattle. 

With reference to the absolute dimensions of 
fairies it is difficult to get a standard of measure- 
ment. ‘They have no souls to live forever, but 
they seem to know nothing of death or decay. 
When the world comes to an end, they will come 
to an end with it, like the flowers, the birds, and 
the trees. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


css cards will soon be for sale at every 
post-office in the United States. They have 
been manufactured according to government 
orders by the Morgan Envelope Company, of 
Springfield, Massachusetts; and by the terms of 
the contract, at least 500,000 must be ready for 
delivery on the 1st of May. Before the middle 
of April orders had been received at the Post-of- 
fice Department for over 30,000,000 cards, and 
the Postmaster-General estimates that at least 
130,000,000 will be called for the first year. As, 
however, the press of the manufacturers is capa- 
ble of striking off 350,000 cards a day, the de- 
mand will be easily supplied in good time. The 
eards will be printed on what is called “bond 
paper,” of cream-color, with velvet brown let- 
tering, and are five and one-eighth inches Jong 
by three inches wide. On one side are the 
words ‘‘ United States Postal Card,” anda stamp 
with the “Liberty” head, surrounded by the 
words ‘U.8. Postage—One Cent.”” On this side 
the address only is to be written—the message 
on the other. A water-mark with the letters 
“U. 8. P. O. D.” crosses the body of the card. 
Each card is complete in itself, and will answer 
all the purposes of paper, envelope, and stamp, 
provided the message contains nothing of a pri- 
vate nature. Of course lengthy or confidential 
communications will not be put upon postal 
eards; but for many business purposes they 
will doubtless be very popular, and become a 
prominent feature in our post-office arrange- 
ments. 





A curious incident is reported concerning the 
lost Atlantic, though the truth of its occurrence is 
not confirmed. hen the steamer was in mid- 
ocean two or three of the steerage passengers 
declared that the ship and all on board would 
be lost. They packed their carpet-bags, went 
on deck, and watched for passing vessels, saying 
they were going to leave her. They were re- 
garded as insane, and placed in confinement. 





King Oscar and Queen Sophia of Sweden and 
Norway are to be crowned in Sweden on the 4th 
of May, the fifty-fifth anniversary of the corona- 
tion of Bernadotte as Charles XIV, The Nor- 
wegian coronation will take place at Trondhjem 
on the 18th of July. 





The English are getting excited over the ex- 
pected visit of the Shah of Persia. They declare 
the pearls are to be packed in bushel baskets, 
that whole casks of ottar of roses will form 
part of the royal luggage, and as to diamonds 
and emeralds, it is quite impossible to realize 
how gorgeous will be the sight to those who are 
favored. 





The so-called ‘lava beds”—that remarkable 
volcanic formation where the treacherous Cap- 
tain Jack and his Modoc followers have been 
lurking—are situated in Siskiyou, the north- 
western county of California, extending prob- 
ably over the line into Oregon. The precise 
limits of these ‘‘ beds”’ are not very well detined, 
but they are supposed te cover about one hun- 
dred square miles. The rough, irregularly form- 
ed masses of basalt afford peculiar facilities for 
concealment, and are well adapted to the Indian 
style of warfare. An Oregon paper, in deserib- 
ing the position occupied by the Modoc Indians, 
says: 

“From the top of one of these stone pyramids an 
Indian can shoot a man without even exposing a 
square inch of himself. He can with due haste load 
and shoot a common muzzle-loading rifle ten times 
before a man can scramble over the rocks and chasms 
between the slain and the slayer. If at this terrible 
expense of life a force dislodges him from his cove, he 
has only to drop into and follow some subterranean 

assage With which-he is familiar to gain another am- 
Sash, from whence it will cost ten more lives to dis- 
lodge him, and so on.” 

Within the shelter of such natural forti 
tions as these, the Modoc Indians must pro 
difficult and dangerous foe to conquer. 

English ladies traveling without protectors 
have adopted a novel method of self-defe 
A short time ago a country clergyman of m: 
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die age, unquestionable antecedents, and profes- 
sional appearance found himself in a railway 
carriage with two maiden ladies of uncertain 
age. There were no lamps in the carriage, and 
the ladies appeared very apprehensive in the 
matter of tunuels. At length the train plunged 
into darkness, when the clerical passenger was 
horrified to find that one of his fellow-travelers 
suddenly turned a bull’s-eye lantern upon him. 
‘You will excuse us,” said the female with the 
bull’s-eye, “ but although you appear to be very 
respectable, still there are so many wolves in 
sheep’s clothing going about that, whenever 
we get into tunnels, we prepare for the worst.” 
The terrified parson left the carriage at the first 
opportunity. 





Stories of the big trees of California do not 
diminish. The Calaveras Big Tree Grove covers 
160 acres, and has 98 trees. Five miles distant 
from this is the South Calaveras Grove, which 
covers 800 acres, and includes 1380 trees. Many 
trees are over thirty feet in diameter. One fallen 
tree is hollow, and the cavity is so large that six 
nore can walk abreast for more than a hundred 

eet, 

















Many familiar psalm tunes were composed by 
Professor Albert I. Sumner, one of the victims 
of the Adantic disaster, among which may be 
mentioned A/uwaga, Maestoso, Isbell, Jubilate Deo, 
and Come, ye Disconsolate. Professor Sumner 
had been sojourning in Germany for a few years 
past for the purpose of completing his musical 
studies. While in Dresden he was appointed 
organist to one of the first churches in the city. 
In writing to his friends two days before he 
took passage on the doomed steamer, he said: 

“T left Dresden Jast Thursday. I need not tell you 
Twas sorry to do so. You know already how I have 
enjoyed my stay. My German friends were very sad 
at my departure. A crowd of them accompanied me 
to the station... Well, good-by to my halcyon days in 
Europe. I hope you will find they have not been 
misspent. I dread the long voyage across the Atlan- 
He. pat look forward to seeing you all in health and 
safety.” 











The nitro-glycerine designed for use in the 
submarine excavations at Hell Gate is stored in 
quantities in a small building erected on a reef 
known as Flood Rock, situated in the middle of 
the river. When cartridges are to be filled it is 
carried to the nitro-glycerine laboratory. The 
fioor of this room is covered with a thick layer 
of dry plaster of Paris, which serves to absorb 
and render harmless any drops that may fall 
upon it. Within the apartment an equable tem- 
perature of from 65° to 70° is maintained, steam- 
pipes, carefully guarded, affording the necessary 
heat in winter, and ice serving to lessen the 
warmth in summer. The thermometer is the 
principal safeguard, for if in cold weather the 
nitro-glycerine is allowed to fall below the above- 
mentioned temperature, it is liable not to ex- 
plode when fired, while if it should become 
heated to excess, spontaneous combustion may 
ensue. The number of cartridges made depends 
upon the requirements of the work, varying 
from 100 to 250 a day. Of course the greatest 
eare is needful in handling this powerful and 
dangerous compound, which is about thirteen 
times more powerful than gunpowder. 















During the official investigation of the Ailan- 
tic disaster the following statement was made 
by Captain Williams: “We consider ourselves 
lucky if we get ten good seamen among forty 
taken on bourd; this is so with all the lines. 
Since the abolition of apprenticing, seamen 
have deteriorated.” If such is the case, there is 
some reason for this lack of worthy seamen, 
which should be carefully considered, and reme- 
dies be applied, if possibie. 








Brigham Young has made his will, dividing 
his immense property equally among his sixteen 
wives and sixty children, and carefully stipula- 
ting the method of division. 








One of the Bidwells, recently arrested for for- 
geries on the Bank of England, has often ap- 
peared in the rdle of a Baptist minister. When 
swindling operations failed, from time to time, 
in this country, he resorted to preaching, which 
was a never-failing resource under his peculiar 
management. r 








A gentleman of Newport, Rhode Island, re- 
cently died at the age of eighty-one, leaving by 
will $75,000 to those poor people of the city of 
Newport ‘‘ who are too honest to steal and too 
pene to beg.” The executors may have some 

ifficulty in distributing this singular bequest. 











Facts seem to indicate that vessels sheathed 
with American iron possess a toughness and 
power of resistance greater than English-built 
vessels. Perhaps further experiments may be 
necessary to prove this conclusively, but some 
incidents have already occurred to test the 
strength of American iron. Not long ago the 
steamer Wilmington, built at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and heavily laden, ran with great force 
upon a Florida reef. Instead, however, of hav- 
ing her bottom stove in, admitting a rush of 
water and sinking the ship, like the unfortunate 
steamer Allantic, the vessel ‘pounded’? about 
upon the rocks for twelve hours, and when she 
was finally released by throwing a portion of the 
cargo overboard, it was found, on arriving at 
Havana, that although dented and bulged some, 
not an iron plate was broken, or even cracked. 
Last January the English ship Potomac, in as- 
cending the river to Philadelphia, came in con- 
tact with ice, which cut through the iron plates 
of her bow, and wedged itself in the open frac- 
ture. The steamer Gulf Stream, built on the 
Delaware River, and a smaller vessel than the 
Potomac, plunged through the same ice-fields un- 
injured, and hauled the Potomac out. 








Borax is an extensive article of commerce, 
and the recent discovery of large borax depos- 
its in California and Nevada will prove an im- 
portant source of wealth. 





Census statistics indicate that there are no 
s than 97,000 women whose employment is 
ug, 90,000 who are milliners and dress- 
makers, and 84,000 teachers. There are only 
10,170 who are nurses. Women properly train- 
ed as nurses would find call for their services, 





and receive far better compensation than in 
ce other over@rowded occupations. 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
(From our Own Correspon) 


,. EVER has Fashion been so independent as th ; 
wear precisely what they like, they are not even forbidden to wear 
garments which they have had in their possession for many years, and 
which have been laid by hitherto as having gone out of fa 
at present there is nothing out of fashion, and to prove this I will point 
out to my readers how to adapt these cast-off articles to the require- 


ments of modern style. 
Over polonais 





wrappings, even for the street, old~ 


black lace. The 
dresses. The 








hind, or are left hanging 
on each side. 

If a person has a dress 
without an over - skirt, 
qnd a black lace scarf, 
the scarf is made to com. 
plete the toilette, and to 
take the plac 
over-skirt by 
it with the fichu 
scarf is fastened in the 
middle to the belt of the 
dress in front, and is tied 
behind in a large bow. 
This forms a sort of 
small over-skirt, which is 
very graceful if the wear. 
er knows how to drape 
it properly, In the ab- 
sence of a scarf a point 
of black 
the over-skirt.  ‘T is 
put on with the point in 
front to form the tablier, 
and the ends are tied be- 
hind as near as possible 
to the belt, or are caught 
together and left hanging 
their full length. 

Black lace that has 
grown rusty or gray from 
e restored by 
folding it carefully in one 
direction, then tacking 
the packet together with 
white thread, and plun- 
ging it into a bath of 
beer, where it is left for 
twenty-four hour 
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ironing, if the article is small. 
ironed lightly, while still damp, with a moderately warm iron. 

A real improvement has been made in gloves. 
eted instead of sewed on, and, consequently, are no longer in danger 
of ripping off. The most common w: 
in benzine, and to hang them in the air for the odor to evs 
year gloves are worn very long, and are consequently exces: 
are considered indispens 
street, and fashionable ladies wear them with five, six, and even eight | 


Those with three butto: 





























































































































































































































Fig. 1.—Atexanpra Poronatse.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
ROU eige det coe i“ 






























to know which is the prev: 
are considered frightful. 


and waists of all kinds may be worn, in the guise of 
fashioned high-necked fichus (that is, 
those adjusted in the neck), both of embroidered white muslin and of 

first are worn with light and the second wi 
1 is tied in front, half-y 
the ends are crossed in front, and if they 


called reptile, perroquet, Egy) 
the preference is given to 
various shades, 


‘e long enough, are tied he- 






Fig. 1.—Brack Lace Bonnet. 


buttons, so as to cover the arm. This 
prolongation is the result of the en- 
largement of the sleeves. 
glove, which is very convenient for 
ear, is known at Pa 

the name of the regeneration glove, 
for the reason that it can be washed 
nd again in a basin with soz 

er like a pocket-handkerchiet. 
loves are made of buckskin, 
and resemble undres: ‘ 
For elegant négligé toilettes the fan- 
cy of the season will be dark blue per- 
cale, almost black—in 
same color as our 
These costumes will b 
the following-general s 




























Fig. 3.—Gray Crare Hat.—[See Fig. 8, 


Fig. 2.—Brack Crare Hat.—[See Fig. 11, 





It is then stretched on pins and left to dry, without 
If it is too large for this, it must be 
worsted braid. 
The buttons ave riv- trimmed on the end: 
polka dots or lozenges. 
of cleaning them is to wash them 





dark blue is the favorite color. 
ble even for the 





thin and thick st 

















Fig. 3.—Jaranese Fourarp Howse Dress. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For description see Supplement. 


» Fourarp House Dress. 
[See Fig. 3.] 
For description see Supplement, 


Fig. 2,—ALEXANDRA PoLonAIse.—Fronr. Fig. 4.—J pane 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. I., Figs. 1-6, 


and can be ironed quickly. ‘The stores this year are filled with unique 
and beautiful fabrics of new and peculiar tint 
ask foulards, grenadines with lace figures, 
les, they 
hat whether one gives a name to a color or not, it re- 
mains undecided, for so many colors melt into one that it is difficult 
Decided colors of a single shade 
We no longer know blue, green, gray, and 
pink; green is Undine, argentine, and brouillard ; blue is ocean or In- 

i shes-of-rose ; lilac is Ophelia or peach blossom; 
paled into Nilsson, or else has-turned of a greenish hue, 
an, or Arabian, But of all these 
a green and vert-de-gris in their 
Besides the elegant toilettes composed of these various 





canvas guipures, dam- 
illes with broad lace and 
bafile all description. I 


exquisite summer 
there are many simple dress- 
es designed for young girls, 
who will largely wear muslin 
de laine, an inexpensive, 
light, and graceful stuff. I 
will describe a dress of this 
kind lately ordered by one of 
my friends, a rich and ele- 
gant lady, for her daughter, 
ayoung girl of fifteen: Skirt 
of fine dark blue percale 
with white stripes, trimmed 
round the bottom, the tab- 
lier excepted, by two pleated 
flounces. The tablier was 
formes of perpendicular 
ach flounce 
was n blue per- 
cale, piped on each side with 
white, sand headed with a 
narrow upright pleating of 
the same percale. ‘To wear 
with this skirt the young girl 
had two polonaises, one of 
dark blue muslin de laine of 
the same color as the percale 
skirt, and the other of white 
muslin de laine—the first 
for cloudy and threatening 
weather, and the second for 
bright warm days. With 
the first polonaise there was 
a small mantelet, also of 
dark blue muslin de laine, 
The second had no mante- 
let, but was trimmed with a 
band of white nansook, scal- 
loped and embroidered. The 
blue polonaise was trimmed 















y kirt of plain blue percale, trimmed with one | with a pleated flounce and wide worsted braid. Dark blue is often 
deep or several pleated ounces, the pleats being fastened two-thirds of | trimmed with écru, and écru itself is trimmed with brown or white 
the way from the top, and left loose the -rest.-of the way. 
naise or closed tunic of-percale of the same color, but with large white 
This dress, despite, or perhaps because of, its 
apparent simplicity, will be adopted by:the leaders of fashion as a morn- 
‘The same combination is made in prune pereale, but very 
It will be understood that the pleated 
flounces which trim’the skirt and polonaise are flat, since they are sewed 
almost their whole length, and consequently are not easily rumpled, 


ashes of écra linen, fringed with silk, and 
with application of white guipure, are also in 
preparation ; these will be worn with white or écru dresses. 
broader and more ornamented than ever, seem insepara 
dresses, whatever may be their degree of elegance or simplicity. ‘They 
are artistically embroidered by hand with flowers in silk of the natu- 
ashes are also seen of two shades, with alternate 
pes; others have large squares of écru, shading 


Sashes, 
from all 








able fabric and color, 
embroidery, cord, 
Color is used on color, or 


to white; in short, they are made of every imag 
with all kinds of trimming, guipure application, 
soutache, and even bead 
else a different color harmonizing with that of the sash. 

One of the most elegant trimmings of the s 
s headings for flounces. 
indeed, in these bands, except that they are of the nat 


embroidery, etc. 


son consists of the use 
‘There is nothing new, 
al colors of the 


of bands of feathe 








bird without being dyed, and are consequently of a gray 
bands are used on linen bati: 
very warm weather 


iste suits of the same shade. 

s will be worn loose in front and 
irt of the same material, or with 
rics too flimsy for a 
of this kind the polonaise will be trimmed only 
bias fold of the same material but a darker shade; this fold, 
which is wide at the bottom, grows narrower till it reaches the belt, 
it widens again 
from the belt to the neck, 
where it simulates revers 








one of the new 





or simple dress: 














white muslin a 
be made in this n 
Printed muslin suits will 


confined at the waist by 
asash to match. 
Exmevine Raymonp. 





PARTY GIVING. 


ARTY givers have 
many difficulties with 






number of people, and 
two or even three parties 
take place on the 
night without materially 
interfering with each oth- 
er. But, nevertheless, no 





friends asked, 
that a bigger than she 
has suddenly selected her 
day, and will take away many if not all of thosé whose presence she 
hoped would increase the pleasure or the reputation of her party. There 
are some houses which have tacitly conceded to them the privilege of 
throwing themselves open (with degrees of wideness) with the shortest pos- 
When it is announced on Monday that the owner of one 
oi these is going to ‘‘ have a small dance” on Wednesday, there is weeping 
and gnashing of teeth in the house of the hostess of Wednesday, who 
knows quite well that many of her ‘‘ nice people” will be attracted away. 

A far greater difficulty, and one for which there is no such inevitable 
reason, lies in the arrangement and grouping of invitations. 
} always best managed when the mis 


ig. 5.—Brack Lace Hat.—{See Fig. 9, Page 309.] 


ss of the house does them herself, 




















Fig. 5.—Casumere Dotmax.—Front. 
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Fies. 1-8,—LADIES’ HOUSE AND STREET SUITS. 
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See Fig. 10, Page 309.] 


or there are ‘young ladies” who will take 
them in hand. Sometimes, however, when 
this is not possible, the invitations are well 
managed from a formal list. Thi vs 
however, leads to curious results, 
house, where an old list was used, cards were 
sent to people who had done with parties for- 
ever, and others were asked under names 
which had long ago ceased to be theirs. 
And from another cards were sent to some 
persons who were decidedly not intended to 
be present, but who happened to have simi- 
lar names to those who were. This system, 
moreover, has all the disadvantages of formality, and prevents the feel- 
ing that the hospitality springs directly from the friendship of the hostess 
and the host. 

Mistakes, howeyer, will happen even when the invitations are entirely 
managed by ‘mamma and the girls.” ‘‘ We did not see you at our 
dance the other night, my dear Mrs. Smith—oh no, I forgot. Rudol- 
phina’left all the S’s under the sofa, and they were found there next 
morning.” 

Then there is the difficulty of adapting numbers to the size of the 
rooms. A party which is too empty is called a failure. A party which 
is tod full can never be yery nice, One way out of this dilemma which 
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Front.—[See Fig. 8.] 
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is often attempted is to have two instead of one. But people are often 
discontented at this plan, and think that they are asked to the wrong 
one, or else that they ought to be among the select few who are asked 
to both. Nothing is more unpleasant than a party which is too crowd- 
ed. <A ‘‘crush” without dancing is tolerable; but to attempt to dance 
in a place five feet by three is as inconvenient for the dancers as a per- 
petual squeeze is tochaperons. It may safely be calculated that twenty 
per cent. more people than are asked in the first instance will eventually 
appear, and the original list ought to be calculated accordingly. 

It sometimes happens that a popular hostess determines to have 
“just a few people,” the ‘‘smallest thing in the world,” and is rash 
enough to tell this interesting fact to one or two friends. The secret 
oozes out, and the unfortunate lady has to choose between mortally of- 
fending several of her dearest acquaintances, who would resent being 
left out from any thing 
especially select, and 
seeing her little party 
swell to abnormal di- 
mensions. 

One of the most 
important changes 
which society—in the 
restricted sense of the 
word—has undergone 
of late years is its 
enlargement. The 
barriers which were 
formerly only opened 
to or by a few are 
now rarely prohibit- 
ive. And the pow- 
er of wealth to pass 
where it will is far 
greater than it was a 
few generations ago, 
One result of this is 
that every year there 
take place one or two 
parties given by per- 
sons whose wealth is 
as yet their sole claim 
to notoriety, but who 
seek a reputation in 
society, and friends or 
acquaintances among 
those whose position 
is not due solely to 
money. ‘These per- 
sons have at first a 
hard task. The most 
lavish expenditure 
and the greatest pos- 
sible taste will be all 








in vain if ‘‘ people don’t go.” The fatal criticism, ‘‘ No one was there,” 
is enough to nullify every effort, and make every expenditure resultless. 
It is, however, in modern times rarely the case that no good friend, 
herself of established position, can be found able and willing to canvass 
for guests of the required calibre. The would-be hosts, therefore, are 
sure to find some means of making the excellence of their hospitality 
known, and, have they only perseverance and lavishness, are sure ere 
long to find their rooms thronged with persons who but a short time 
previous to their appearance would not have dreamed of being present. 
‘The process is of course gradual, and can not be carried out in one year 
or two, but it is almost sure to succeed in the end. 
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THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 
FLOR MODESTA ¥ DELICADA. 


Sweet flower, whose azure eyes are seen 
Soft peering through those lids of green 
So modestly ! 
Thou heedest not the revelries 
Of glancing birds and singing bees. 
‘Tis thine to be 
The comfort of the absent—thine 
Not to adorn the warrior’s shrine, 
But, happier lot! 
Upon the snowy, heaving breast 
Of gentle maid to smile and rest— 
Forget-me-not! 


Oft wand’ring on a foreign shore, 
The exile’s eye-balls, brimming o'er 

With sudden tears, 
Look upon thee, and thoughts of home 
In melancholy visions come 

In doubts and fears. 
Thou gatherest up thine own perfumes, 
Shrinking from sunlight that illames 

The neighboring spot. 
Sweet flower of memory, whisper now 
Thy gentle name in accents low— 

Forget-me-not ! 


Thou art a mystical record 
Of promised faith and plighted word, 
Pleasure and pain ; 
And sometimes, musing over thee, 
A half-effaced felicity 
Revives again ; 
And early dreams and smiles of youth, 
And sunny rays of light and truth, 
‘That were forgot, 
Like ashes kindled into flame, 
Brighten—so tell me thy sweet name— 
Forget-me-not ! 








ADELAIDE. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


pean Adelaide Fordyce’s step-mother 
did not know how to pardon her the fact 
of existence, and wreaked revenge upon the child 
for the circumstance of her father’s ever having 
loved her mother. ‘The thing was something too 
hateful for her to be willing to do any thing but 
forgive it when she could forget it; and here was 
this child alive to keep it in perpetual remem- 
brance. 

It may be she meant to do right, but selfish- 
\tess with her was like those strange unguents 
which enlarge the retina of the eye to blindness ; 
for by long indulgence Mrs. Fordyce’s selfishness 
had so grown upon her that she redlized the sit- 
uation and the needs of no one but Mrs. For- 
dyce. 

When Mr. Fordyce died, and left no will, Iam 
almost ashamed to tell you that his widow pro- 
duced one which gave her the child and the prop- 
erty, and that she must have been an adept in all 
such arts; for the forgery was so exact and the 
arrangements so complete, both of the witnesses 
being dead, that it was many years before any 
one ever thought of questioning the will. 

Part of Mr. Fordyce’s property was derived 
from his first wife ; “he whole of it had come from 
that seedling; and Adelaide, in all equity its 
only heir, could not have so much as a shoe-lace 
without obsequious obligation to a person who 
conducted herself like ¢ natural enemy ; for now 
that Adelaide had pa: er twentieth year, and 
her beauty had become something so exactly like 
that wonderfully sweet and high-bred beauty in 
her mother’s portrait—a portrait ignominiously 
transferred to the garret on the day of Mr. 
Fordyce’s funeral—her existence was something 
harder than ever to pardon. 

However, whether she meant to do right or 
not, Mrs. Fordyce knew that she was in the pub- 
lic eye to a certain extent, and Adelaide had, 
therefore, been well educated; more than that, 
she had been tutored within an inch of her life, 
so to speak, and she was so well up in all the pro- 
prieties that if her grace of nature had not been 
something impossible to quench she would have 
been a starched and stiff nonentity. But as it 
was, I think she was simply perfection, with 
enough spirit to keep all trace of insipidity out 
of her sweetness, and with enough sweetness left 
to temper her propriety into a stately elegance. 

It is true that Adelaide had no great accesso- 
ries to this elegance of hers, for her toilette was 
usually of the simplest, and of jewels she had 
none at all; but once in a while she spent a 
season at her uncle Maunder’s—Mrs. Fordyce 
equally divided between dislike of her going to 
see her mother’s sister and disliké of her staying 
at home—and there she was clad and prepared 
for conquest by an aunt who, having lost her own 
daughters, was quite ready to idolize Adelaide. 

It was at Mr. Maunder’s that Adelaide first 
met young Dracut, long years before he had been 
sent home on a furlough with some wounds re- 
ceived in such gallant action that he had been 
personally complimented by the Secretary, and 
at the same time promoted to his lientenancy in 
the navy. The Dracuts had the next place to 
Mr. Maunder's, and the boys were such boon 
companions that Mr. Maunder’s house was al- 
most as much Dick Dracut’s home as his own 
father's was. Here, summer after summer, he 
had seen Adelaide. ‘They had picked the wild 
roses together as children, swung in the same 
swing, waded in the same stream ; later they 
had read the same book, floated in the same 
boat, sung the same songs, and they could hard- 
ly recall the time when they were not promised 
to each other for husband and wife. There had 
been none of the attracting airs and graces of most 
maidens in her behavior, none of the approach- 
ing arts and disguises of most youths in his, no 
delicious twilight tremors of doubt and fear in 
their courtship—it was all clear shining sunrise, 


a sort of absolute certainty, where each was too 
thoroughly a part of the other ever to be of di- 
vided heart or life. 

Of course Mrs. Fordyce was aware of some- 
thing of this, though, having always repelled con- 
fidence, possibly nothing very definite had been 
said to her on the subject. If she had suffered 
it to go on, it was because of the popular notion 
that to oppose a fancy of the kind makes it a 
fixed fact, and because she could not very well 
help herself. But she had no idea of allowing 
the thing to be permanently as the lovers had 
arranged. Lieutenant Dracut by no means 
suited her as a husband for Adelaide. In the 
first place, to speak of no other objections, he 
had nothing, and would have nothing for a long 
while, but his profession, and the exigencies of 
want or of spendthrift habits might eventually 
lead him to question the will she had produced. 
She preferred a rich husband, to whom the prop- 
erty that she unrighteously held would be so 
small a matter that it would escape his atten- 
tion, and such a husband she had in her mind— 
a man, too, whom she could manipulate in some 
degree. And partly, then, to secure her own 
safety, and partly to have her own way, and be- 
cause she was happier in thwarting Adelaide 
than in any thing else, she had settled the matter 
with Mr, Thurstane, and only awaited a favor- 
able opportunity to have her will with Adelaide. 
Just now Mr. Thurstane was within the cordon 
of the Southern Confederacy, whither he had 
gone to save certain large possessions in cotton 
that might be lost without his personal supervis- 
ion, and where he found reason for remaining ; 
but Mrs. Fordyce and he had long since under- 
stood each other in relation to a marriage with 
Adelaide, and their plans were all arranged, to 
be pursued if need be. That Mr. Thurstane was 
twice her step-daughter’s age, was little and lean, 
and blear-eyed and broken-nosed, had been prof- 
ligate and was disgusting, mattered not a whit 
to Mrs. Fordyce. ‘*She may think herself lucky 
with any thing,” said that model woman, having 
come to believe that Adelaide had no more right 
to be in the world than any unnamed foundling. 

Not so Adelaide. She felt her life and her 
identity, her right to them and her joy in them, 
through every pore. She was young and happy, 
and she threw the rose-color of her own atmos- 
phere even over such things as Mrs. Fordyce, 
and failed to see any thing very bad or cruel in 
the world. She was at her uncle Maunder's, as 
I have said, when the young lieutenant came 
home from hospital nearly cured, and needing 
only a little care and sunshine—care that he re- 
ceived on every hand, and sunshine such as he 
knew how to find in Adelaide's smile. He had 
a long furlough, it seemed to him ; and now with 
the fortunes of war to come again at the end of 
it, he believed it the best thing for them to com- 
plete their happiness and to make their lives one, 
as their hearts were. 

As he looked at her while he thus urged their 
speedy marriage, he half wondered which were 
the greater bliss—to be the artist who should 
paint her, or the lover who should marry her; 
but he knew very well which. Yet the artist 
would have been an enviable person, for a love- 
lier creature never stepped the earth than this 
young woman was, than she was even when I 
first saw her years after the day she stood hesi- 
tating and listening to her lover. Tall, but of 
such proportion, so round and flexible, that you 
did not think how tall; with a throat whose 
curve had the hint of a swan’s throat and a 
swan’s song in it; with a stately head that was 
rippled over with brown gold, in whose waves a 
ruddy splendor was lit; with a high and shining 
forehead such as angels are painted with, but 
with most human dimples in the cheeks, where 
a constant color came and went in all the shift- 
ing blushes of some roseate aurora; with long- 
lashed eyes jewel-clear and night-dark; with a 
mouth like a velvet and crimson flower, and a 
profile at once so arch and so innocent that one 
was never tired of making out its charm; with 
a smile whose brilliance made all this beauty ra- 
diant, and a voice whose music made it all alive 
—young Dracut, or old Thurstane either, would 
have been of the clods to be insensible to her 
when such a creature breathed the same air; 
and certainly young Dracut was nothing of the 
kind. 

“Tt is April now,” said he. ‘‘If we can have 
our wedding very soon indeed, there is such a 
summer before us here in these woods, on this 
river! And we can take the bridal trip to the 
nearest coaling station when I go back to the 
Schoodiac, and there from time to time I shall 
see my darling’s face.” - 

‘No, no; you mustn't be thinking of such a 
thing,” said Adelaide. 

“You mean I should be throwing my coal 
into the sea so as to be coming for'more? No, 
that would be too rough life for my girl, after all. 
But, seriously, there is nothing to hinder, now I 
have my promotion.” 

‘Only that you know I am no more of age 
and free now than ever—” 

‘*A great deal more,” said Dick, putting a 
period to her sentence, after a way he had—a 
way to which Adelaide did not seem to object. 
“Days, weeks, months, more. But I can’t imag- 
ine why that need part us: you are your own 
mistress, or would be, if you didn’t belong to 
me, and all the Mrs. Fordyces in creation shall 
not say me nay!” 

“But, I suppose, out of respect to her as my 
father’s wife, it ought to be ut home.” 

‘* Any where, any where, so long as it is to be 
at all.” 

And then the happy creatures went singing 
about the house from room to room all day, and 
when they looked in each other's face they found 
themselves smiling with such sheer happiness 
that they langhed outright. And in the evening 
train Adelaide went home to make ready, and to 
inform her step-mother, carrying the proper ap- 


plications from the lieutenant, and vouchers from 
Mr. Maunder. 

But Mrs, Fordyce was not the person to inform 
of a determination ; it was she who made de- 
terminations; and if Adelaide expected to have 
her way without a contest, she was quite mis- 
ane To do her justice, she had not expect- 
ed it. 

“*T never heard of any thing so preposterous !” 
exclaimed the worthy woman, as Adelaide, with 
some faltering and many blushes, explained her 
errand home, standing by the window, and pull- 
ing down the marandias from the basket over- 
head. ‘‘ Married to a man ona furlough given 
for wounds?” said Mrs. Fordyce. ‘It is in- 
decent! He wants you for a nurse, does he? I 
will write Lieutenant Dracut to get his nurses 
from the hospitals; the Fordyces have other 
things to attend to—” 

**Mamma!” 

“*Who is he, anyway ?” cried Mrs. Fordyce, 
fanning herself with her handkerchief in her 
wrath, ‘Let the marandias alone, Adelaide, 
Who are the Dracuts? Commonplace name— 
people, I daresay, whose ‘blood has crept through 
scoundrels ever since the flood !’” 

“Not if their descendants are witnesses for 
them, mamma,” said Adelaide, calmly. ‘‘'The 
Dracuts, Uncle Maunder says, are one of those 
famous families from the islands of the Mediter- 
ranean who furnished captains to all the old sea- 
rangers of the Middle Ages,” 

“Just so. Pirates!” 

“*No more than Sir Francis Drake or Sir 
Richard Saltonstall, or any of Queen Elizabeth’s 
knights, mamma. For any thing we know to 
the contrary, they were men in command, and 
living like princes, when the Fordyces were 
digging dykes.” 

“*You shameless girl! Whatever the For- 
dyces were, I know what they are; and they 
are going to have no marriages with Dracuts, 
that I can assure them!” 

“*Mamma, I came here in order to treat you 
kindly and—” 

‘© You treat me!” 

“And respectfully. But certainly you must 
excuse me,” said Adelaide, her eyes overflow- 
ing, “‘if I say you may go too far. I believe I 
am able to do as I please now; but, without any 
doubt, in three months I am, for then I shall be 
twenty-one years old.” 

Mrs. Fordyce grew a little yellower at such 
unheard-of rebellion. She thought she had Ad- 
elaide in better training. But she was usually a 
more prudent woman than this, only anger and 
surprise had gotten the better of her for a mo- 
ment now. 

‘« Adelaide,” she said, after a short silence, 
**T want you to be reasonable. Look at the 
thing. Is it wiser for you to marry a penniless 
and extravagant lieutenant, who may be shot in 
his next engagement, and leave you with no por- 
tion but beggary—for I should wash my hands of 
you—or a gentleman like Mr. Thurstane” (Ade- 
laide shuddered; Mrs. Fordyce took no notice 
of the shudder, but went on) ‘‘—a gentleman 
who could and would settle half a million on 
you, give you rivers of diamonds, give you cash- 
meres, velvets, a magnificent house, equipages, 
all the luxuries you value—” 

**Can you imagine,” said Adelaide, ‘that I 
should hesitate one moment?” 

“*A man, too,” said Mrs. Fordyce, ‘‘ whom 
your father wished you should at some time 


‘«*That is impossible. He never wished it.” 

“Stop a minute, Adelaide. It is you who are 
going too far when you doubt my word.” 

“Tt is idle talking, mamma. I shall never 
marry such a despicable person, and you know 
it.” 
‘¢ Adelaide,” said Mrs. Fordyce then, in a 
final argument, ‘just now you are in love, and 
think you could give the world for love, and 
count it -well lost. Now love is all very well 
while it lasts—and it lasts a year or two. Then 
there come children, bills, deprivations, ill tem- 
per, little neglects, criminations and recrimina- 
tions, and it doesn’t last any longer. ‘The most 
you can expect at the close of,four or tive years 
is a quiet friendship with your husband, fortu- 
nate, indeed, if you have so much as that, after a 
great deal of suffering and wrenching and heart- 
breaking over the destruction of love. Now,” 
said this able advocate of Mr. Thurstane’s cause, 
““why is it not as well to discount those four or 
five years, their pleasure and their pain, and be- 
gin with the friendship and the half million ?” 

“*Mamma, I can not believe that it is my 
father's wife who speaks.” 

“Very well, then,” said Mrs. Fordyce, her 
patience quite exhausted, as who should say, 
‘*Your blood be on your own head,” and with 
such an angry snarl in her voice and on her face 
as belongs to hyenas, and not to men and women 
—*‘ very well, then; if gentle means will not do, 
there are others to pursue. You may go to your 
room, and out of it you shall not come again ex- 
cept to marry Mr. Thurstane!” 

‘Adelaide gathered up her wraps from the table, 
where she had dropped them, and swept away, 
with flashing eyes and scarlet cheeks. War was 
declared, and as to yielding—she would be torn 
piecemeal first. In the morning she would re- 
turn to her uncle's, and her marriage could as 
well take place there as elsewhere, though she 
would have liked to have it where the grave, 
kind eyes in her father’s portrait could look 
down on her. She had done, she felt, the whole 
of her duty to Mrs, Fordyce. 

But that night as Adelaide slept she dreamed 
that she was in the dentist’s chair, bound down 
helplessly, and all at once the house seemed to 
be burning, and the smoke drifting in about her, 
and choking her, and stifling her, and destroying 
her—and then all dreaming ceased in stupor, and 
Mrs. Fordyce took the chloroform sponge away, 


dressed the girl as she could by her ownh-ingid s=|clifes, h ke 
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help, and then, with the maid and coachman, car- 
ried her down and deposited her in the coach, on 
which the trunks, already packed, were strapped. 
It was afterward learned that a passing nigh’ 
train received a lady and her sick daughter at 
two servants, and it was believed that an in,. - 
lid who, on the next day, her face well covered 
by veils, was borne on a mattress down the 
wharves to a great ship, with her mother and 
maid and man servant, as the three purported to 
be, was doubtless of the same party. But there 
all pursuit ended, for no such name as Fordyce 
was on any list of passengers, and no such peo- 
ple were any where seen. It was only known 
that after Adelaide went to her room on the night 
of her return from her uncle’s, Mrs. Fordyce had 
paid and dismissed the house servants, and had 
dispatched a note to the rector of the parish say- 
ing that the receipt of important news from Ger- 
many, where a large portion of the late Mr. For- 
dyce’s railroad bonds were held, obliged them to 
cross the sea without delay. ‘The fact that she 
had thus so particularly stated her destination, 
under the circumstances, caused every one inter- 
ested to doubt that she had gone over-seas at all, 
as perhaps she had intended it should, for Mrs. 
Fordyce had what the country people call a long 
head, and knew that very frequently the open 
course is the most hidden, and, counting on the 
ways of detectives, after their hearing all that 
her servants could detail of her stormy conversa- 
tion with Adelaide, had calculated that if she had. 
said she was going to stay at home they would 
certainly have sought her at the ends of the earth. 
Meanwhile there was room and time for any 
doubts of Adelaide’s love and truth that young 
Dracut chose to entertain. 
* He chose to entertain none. He never ques- 
tioned for an instant that she had been made the 
victim of foul play, though loath at first to be- 
lieve that it could be her father’s widow who 
made her so. Together with Mr. Maunder, he 
scoured town and country for her. All the de- 
tectives of any real worth were on the scent. 
He forgot his wounds and his health, and gained 
health in forgetting them. He spent every 
thing that he had in the search, and at last re- 
gained the Schoodiac in a state of mind that bor- 
dered on despair—that would have been despair 
if he had not had such faith in Adelaide that he 
was sure neither height, nor depth, nor principal- 
ities, nor powers could keep her away from him 
forever. But it was long and lonesome waiting 
in those summer months when he had promised 
himself such happiness. Now when he could not 
even cheat trouble by the fancy that he was do- 
ing something to recover her, life was insupport- 
able, and the only way in which he knew how ta 
escape himself was in some downright and tre- 
mendous work. But as if he were the very 
sport of chance, the Schoodiac, instead of being 
ordered into any hot and dangerous duty, was 
sent in aid of the blockading squadron, and he 
had a loitering, lingering service, where he could 
pace the deck and do little but dream dreams— 
dreams of holding her once more in his arms, 
of feeling her soft breath on his cheek, her sweet 
warm mouth on his—from all of which he woke 
to bitter reality. If he could only have known 
where Adelaide was ; if she was well ; if she was 
alive ; if their separation was inevitable ; if there 
was nothing he could do to regain her—it would 
have been better withhim. He would even have 
been glad to learn that she did not suffer—for 
not to suffer meant not to love—but he knew 
that her sufferings must be even worse than his 
own to bear; and he cursed Mrs. Fordyce, and 
he almost prayed to Adelaide ; and in the lonely 
night-watches under the stars and the clouds he 
found himself oppressed with a longing and mel- 
ancholy that bade fair to drive him mad. 

By day the fleet rolled out at sea, remote from 
the enemy’s guns; by night its vessels stretched 
their sails and made silently in till they swang 
in a long line along the harbor’s mouth. Some- 
times they sighted or chased a prize ; sometimes 
they overhauled one; sometimes they sounde 
suspicious shallows, skirted a reef, eluded the 
moon; and the rest was tireless monotony. _ It 
would not do for Dracut. He declared to him- 
self—for he was not the sort of man who takes 
confidants into his love affairs—that his fancies 
and fears concerning Adelaide, the terrible anx- 
ieties preying on him, the helpless longing and 
suspense, would soon send him down in a shot- 
ted shroud unless he could find some serious 
work to do, It was in accordance with this 
idea that he planned, and obtained consent to 
carry his plan into execution, a trip up the rebel 
river whose two mouths they guarded, to the en- 
virons of the fortified town, where they might 
capture a mail on its way, and possibly learn 
something of the hostile intentions and of the 
whereabouts of the richly laden ships that were 
perpetually going in and out under their very 
eyes, and were yet hardly ever to be seen, since 
their color so mingled with the grays and violets 
of seas and skies, and they were handled more- 
over with such consummate skill by men who 
knew. every sand-bar along the coast so well that 
they could have told you whether the particles 
of sand were cubes or octahedrons; and so, tak- 
ing a boat’s crew with him, having previously 
sounded and explored nearly the whole distance 
alone, he crept in under cover of the dark night, 
whose waning moon had not yet risen, passed 
the forts, and reached the neighborhood of the 
town, whose great fortifications swarmed with 
soldiery. . 

Concealing his boat beneath the bank, Lieu- 
tenant Dracut stationed his men in the woods 
adjoining the highway, and without the least 
shadow of difficulty made captive the first mail- 
carrier and his mail-bag. The enterprise was 
beginning to have a zest for the lieutenant then. 
He had copies of defenses, plans of movements, 
and ge information ofythe most valuable 
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he had learned, moreover, that Mr. James Thurs- 
tane, the great cotton-buyer, was expecting ev- 
ery day his blockade-runner, the ’ox-hound, Cap- 
tain Ross in command, which was to bring him 
from England, in exchange for his last cotton, a 
cargo of arms valued at nearly a million dollars. 
Lieutenant Dracut’s heart was in his throat; his 
pulses beat as if they were filled with liquid fire ; 
he felt confident that this Thurstane had some- 
thing, had every thing, to do with his wrongs. 
To avenge himself by even so much as the de- 
struction of one of the ships of the scoundrel 
seemed worth hope and heaven itself. He could 
not wait in any patience for the day to be done. 
He felt exactly as if Adelaide were within reach 
of his hand, and he must be putting it forth to 
grasp her. He knew, at any rate, that every 
blow dealt Thurstane must help to knock away 
her fetters, if it were, as he could not doubt, that 
man who was implicated in her disappearance. 

‘The enterprise was beginning to have a zest 
with a vengeance. Leaving the mail-carrier 
bound to a tree where the first passers of the 
morning must see him—and sure that the pass- 
ers were not few, since he and his men had had 
reason to quake at voices many a time during 
the day as they lay perdu—giving the man some 
water, and removing his gag, the young lieuten- 
ant regained his boat in safety with the night- 
fall, and proceeded to drop quietly down the river. 

“*In daily expectation,” he repeated to him- 
self; ‘‘in daily expectation. Aha, Mr. Thurs- 
tane! If I can but capture the pilots who raise 
and lower the signal-lights on the outer bluff, 
you may remain in daily expectation a little 
longer yet!” And as they rowed softly down 
in the shadow of the bank he tasked his brain to 
devise a scheme by which his wishes might be 
accomplished. 

All at once, as if fortune would really help 
those that help themselyes, a boat shot out into 
the middle of the stream from the opposite side, 
Dracut bade his men hang on their oars while 
he watched the boat, and presently made out its 
occupants to be the very men he wanted, the 
pilots, who, having raised the customary signal- 
lights to tell any incoming vessel that all was 
safe for their approach, had come out now to re- 
place a buoy which a passing tug had apparent- 
ly uptorn—the very men, he could have sworn, 
for he had seen their faces a score of times when 
out upon his lonely adventures, either with his 
glass at a distance, or when lying hidden in the 
long grass and reeds of the shores, A moment's 
brief consultation now, and then moving for- 
ward with great sweeping strokes, the ship's 
boat was laid alongside the other; there was @ 
sharp tussle, and the pilots were his prisoners. 

Of course this had not taken place, short and 
sharp as the little action was, without attracting 
observation from the shore, for they had just 
passed Fort Kneutzen, and were at that point of 
the river where an island—whether formed of 
the wash of the sea or the débris brought down 
by the current—divided the channel into two 
streams, one of which opened on the main sea 
through half a mile of dangerous breakers, while 
the other ran more quietly down some six or sev- 
en well-sheltered miles of smooth water before 
it found a bar. Knowing their boat and their 
skill, it was the channel through the short stretch 
of breakers they had been about to attempt, 
rather than try half a dozen miles more of te- 
dious rowing under the guns of countless batter- 
ies, and of the two great forts at the lower ex- 
tremities of the main-land and the island, when 
suddenly they saw another boat pushing out from 
the shore a little ahead, followed by another 
and another, till a string of them lay across the 
upper channel and interrupted the way like a 
wall. Instead of dealing destruction upon oth- 
ers, the lieutenant had nothing but destruction 
before himself. He saw it all, and perhaps his 
hand shook at the helm a little, but his heart 
never trembled. 

The moon was just rising over the dark low 
banks. He surveyed the scene a moment, loath 
to be taken, loath to surrender his purposes, 
thinking how he might escape here and succeed 
hereafter ; then, in a breath, he darted out boldly 
into the light, made a broad, swift detour, and 
put the boat’s head down the other and longer 
channel-way, in a moment more had ran her 
into the shadow of the dense thicket along the 
bank, had turned her about, was pulling softly 
back again to his starting-place, and while the 
other boats, one and all, were following their sup- 
posed prey down the long main channel, he was 
dashing out between the breakers. When the 
enemy discovered their error, it was too late to 
repair it; for, manned by soldiers from Fort 
Kneutzen, their boats had no ability to follow the 
dangerous path where the lieutenant led, and, 
after a little swearing and disputing, they returned 
to their quarters discomfited. 

But in the moment when the lieutenant had 
given the word and dashed away, chancing to 
look up, he had seen, far and faint in the distance 
across the island’s length, the great signal-lights 
swinging from their height upon the outer bluff, 
signaling to some hovering blockade-runner that 
the coast was clear. He divined that they had 
been there already some hours, since the pilots 
who raised them, and then left them in order to 
come up and replace the buoy, could hardly be 
other than those now in the bottom of his boat. 
Signaling what blockade-runner? Could it be 
any but the Fox-hound? Indeed, it might be 
another; but that one he knew was due, and it 
was worth risking life and all for. It was, in- 
deed, something more than life he risked every 
moment that he delayed on this adventure, for 
death might come at any time—dishonorable 
death he hoped never; yet had he been taken 
with those plans and specifications torn from the 
mail-bag, he was well aware that a long rope 
and a short shrift would have been his portion. 

But whether or no, with the sight of those sig- 
nal-lamps Lieutenant Dracut had resolved that 








when he went through those breakers it would 
be in the blockade-runner, and not in his boat; 
and he turned about to take counsel at last with 
his men—all volunteers and hearts of oak. 
“*You see the signal-lights?” he said. ‘That 
means the Fox-hound. Or, if it is not she, anoth- 
er has come up, and is waiting for these pilots 
now. ‘The Fox-hound’s cargo is worth a million 
dollars in any port, with the vessel thrown into 
the bargain. Shall we have her?” And an 
eager ‘‘ Ay, ay, Sir!” assured him that he could 
trust them all as himself. 

Waiting, then, till the last boat of the enemy 
had been beached beneath the fort, the lieuten- 
ant again turned his own boat about, and cross- 
ed the moon-lit space once more in all possible 
speed, and, as he hoped, unperceived, and was 
presently safe in the shadow, and creeping under 
the lee of the other side of the island. Here he 
paused and addressed the two pilots; and hav- 
ing informed them that he would hang them on 
the nearest branch of cotton-wood if they refused 
to comply with his demands, he put the boat's 
head to shore and flung out a coil of rope upon 
their hestitation ; and whether it was his prompt 
conduct and blazing eyes, or their own abject 
fear, that overcame them, they promised obedi- 
ence on the spot, and one of the crew was de- 
tailed as their overseer, to make an end of them 
on the first symptom of revolt. ‘Then the boat 
was put down stream again. Once or twice 
they were hailed from a masked battery, but the 
pilots, after looking up the muzzle of a six-shoot- 
er, gave the necessary pass-word, and finally, on 
rounding a curve of the reedy shore where cy- 
presses veiled in moss hung over the brink and 
intercepted all view, there lay the long, low 
blockade-runner, her sails backed, as she now 
and then impatiently sent up a rocket, and 
waited for her pilot up the stream, whose snags 
and shallows in smooth water were as dangerous 
to her as a lee shore in a storm. Half an hour 
afterward the pilots and their overseer were on 
the deck of the Fox-hound; and if they had 
meant to do any treacherous mischief, they were 
not quick enough, for the lieutenant and his men 
had clambered up close upon their heels, had 
overpowered the officer of the watch and the 
handful of sailors idling on the deck—for a 
night attack has always imagined hosts at com- 
mand, since darkness and boldness are an army 
in themselves—and had the ship in their own 
hands. Then the sails slowly filled again; the 
Fox-hound was beating up the river against the 
wind; had reached the head of the island that 
divided the channel ; her next watch had come 
on deck at the stroke of the bell, and had been 
seized and ironed in their turn, with swiftness 
and almost with silence. It was a quick and 
desperate hour; every man was posted where 
he could do the best service. There had been 
little scuffling, little talking—for people do not 
talk much up the mouth of a pistol. The Fozr- 
hound came up to the head of the island, round- 
ed the upper point; then her course was laid for 
the short channel, down which she flew, the wind 
behind her, with all sail filled and every rope 
stretched, her new commander knowing that 
channel thoroughly, and knowing that if the 
wind held for fifteen minutes more there was 
room and water enough to take them out, though 
presently the waves would be churning white on 
either side of them, Then, before the roar of 
the breakers should strike the ears of those ban- 
queting below, Lieutenant Dracut, with his boat- 
swain at his elbow, went down where the captain 
and his friends were feasting themselves on the 
best the ship’s stores could give, and toasting 
the safe conclusion of their dangerous voyage, 
in great contentment, with the delusion that their 
pilot had come on board while they were sup- 
ping, and was taking them safely to their wharf. 
“*Captain Ross and gentlemen,” said the lieu- 
tenant, as he laid his hand on the back of the 
captain’s chair, while the man looked up bewil- 
dered, ‘I hope your Champagne will be no less 
sparkling when I tell you that you are over- 
powered by superior force, and the Fo.-hound 
is my prize, and you are my prisoners.” 

‘The captain sprang to his feet and snatched 
out his Derringer. “‘ It isofno use, Sir,” said the 
lieutenant, quickly possessing himself of the lit- 
tle weapon. ‘‘ The ship is in my hands, and has 
been for an hour, and we are flying before the 
wind down the straight channel and out to sea. 
Hark! Perhaps you hear the breakers now.” 

“Then, Sir,” said the captain, recovering his 
good humor in the face of fate, ‘since it is in- 
evitable, you must allow us to change our toast 
and pledge the gallantry that has made us cap- 
tives. To whom am I indebted ?” 

But before the lieutenant could reply, or lift 
the glass to his lips, a shriek from one of the 
ladies at table, and the fall of the other to the 
floor, called his eye away ; and at the same mo- 
ment a state-room door opened and revealed a 
vision—a heavenly vision to him, for, shining 
white as she was with the pallor that had blotted 
out the radiant smiles and blushes, it was Ade- 
laide that he clasped in his arms—Adelaide, as 
lovely, as beloved as ever. 

Sunrise was bathing all the quiet seas with 
bloom when the Fox-hound was brought to, not 
far away from the Schoodiac, the bearer herself 
of news of her own capture. But there are some 
sorts of news that fly on the wings of the wind; for 
when Lieutenant Dracut went on board the flag- 
ship to make his report to the admiral, hé was 
sternly ordered to take his prize into a North- 
ern port himself, and not to reappear in those 
waters for sixty days. And as obedient to dis- 
cipline himself as he always reqnired others to 
be, you may be sure he did not lose an hour in 
obeying his superior orders—he lost, perhaps, 
half an hour, that brief period in which the 
chaplain paid the Fox-hound a visit, and in the 
presence of the admiral and the commanders of 
the fleet read the marriage-service in her cabin. 

4s for the cruel step-mother, perhaps the lien- 
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tenant allowed her to enter the Southern Confed- 
eracy, as she had taken such pains to get there. 
He certainly did not throw her overboard ; but up 
to the time when, last winter, in one of the dark 
parlors of the Arlington, Mrs. Dracut told me 
her little romance, she had never seen or heard a 
word of Mrs, Fordyce. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorresronDEnt. ] 


The P. of W.’s “Little Bill.”"—Scotch Anecdotes.— 
Authors unveiled. 
T is currently reported by the gossips that the 
exalted personage whom Messrs. Pike & 
Pluck in Nicholas Nickleby would have called 
the P. of W. is about to.apply to Parliament for 
two millions of pounds to pay his debts. If that 
be so, you may depend upon it (as your Artemus 
Ward observed on the suggestion of his meeting 
with the thieving Indian in the Happy Hunting- 
Grounds), “thar will be a fight.” It is sup- 
posed that these ‘‘indirect claims” arise from 
unfortunate transactions upon ‘the turf”—the 
profession, as you are aware, which persons 
who labor under the hereditary principle are in 
this country most prone to follow, but success 
in which unhappily requires great astuteness. 
Gallantry is expensive, for, as Ingoldsby says, 
“* Ladies like little cadeaux from a suitor ;” but 
if the horse one fancies and backs is ‘‘a miss,” 
the disaster is often more expensive than a hun- 
dred flirtations. A great political philosopher, 
who was also a man of the world, once informed 
me that nothing in the way of extravagance was 
equal in cost to maintaining a periodical (he re- 
ferred to the Westminster Review) for the enun- 
ciation of unpopular theories; but hobby-horses 
are nothing to race-horses, and this gentleman 
had never kept them. What is very curious in 
this pursuit is that every body expects to win at 
it. Admiral Rous, the greatest authority we 
ever had on such matters, asserts that he never 
knew a single nobleman who kept a stud ‘‘ with 
any other intention than that of making a profit 
out of it;” so that all the excuses about ‘‘a pas- 
sion for horseflesh,” not to mention the tall talk 
of a desire to ‘‘improve the breed of horses,” will 
be untenable. After Mr. Lowe’s recent refusal 
to spend the public money—‘“‘ taxes wrung from 
our toil-worn thousands,” he called it—in clas- 
sical explorations in the plains of Troy, there 
will, I think, be some difficulty in getting this 
money voted for the heaths of Newmarket and 
Epsom. It is even rumored that the House of 
Commons will tell the P. of W. to ‘‘ask mam- 
ma”—who is known to have considerable savings 
—for the payment of this little account. A no- 
bleman who goes on the turf is almost certain 
(before he goes under it) to suffer for it in for- 
tune very heavily ; nor is there, I believe, a sin- 
gle instance of a person of this class not having 
been, on the whole, a loser, except the late Lord 
George Bentinck, who was, so far as wits went, 
a statesman spoiled, and looked after every horse 
he owned with his own eyes. The men who win 
are those who are born to the work, like Mr. 
Padwick, to whom have reverted all the acres 
of the house of Hastings and half the lands of 
that of Hamilton; and if this be so in the case 
of marquises and dukes, who will not trouble 
themselves with details, how much more is it 
likely to happen with heirs-apparent, whose 
very purse is held by another man—the office of 
disbursing money being considered derogatory— 
to whom he says, ‘‘ Pay him!” 

George Bidwell, the last of the ring concerned 
in the great bank robbery, has been apprehended 
in Edinburgh by a private detective after an ex- 
citing chase over various walls and back gardens. 
When come up with, he turned to bay with his 
walking-stick, but was apparently disarmed by 
his pursuer calling him ‘‘ brother,” and making 
him the Freemason’s sign. 

“He put his thumb unto his nose 
aad) spread his fingers out,” 
and Mr. George Bidwell ** caved in” at once, and 
gave himself up, with ‘ten large diamonds.” 

It was very clever of him to go to Edinburgh 
in February, since nobody could have suspected 
that a man of means would have selected such 
a place of residence at that season. ‘The ther- 
mal line,” as its scientific inhabitants are careful 
to tell you, ‘‘is preceesely the same” there as in 
London, but the east wind blows over your cab. 
I was present the other night in a certain club 
smoking-room, where ‘‘the best things” are said 
to be said that are said, and was regaled with 
some charming anecdotes of the Northern me- 
tropolis, The chief speaker had resided there 
for some years, and was detailing his experiences, 
which were combated—not to say denied—by 
some of the company who happened to be North 
British. While admitting that Sydney Smith's 
statement of a surgical operation being abso- 
lutely necessary in order to make Scotchmen un- 
derstand a joke was an exaggeration, he con- 
tended that they really had no sense of humor, 
else how should a beggar have been permitted to 
stand unreproved for years on the South Bridge 
at Edinburgh with this contradictory placard 
round his neck, ‘‘ Blind from my birth: I have 
seen better days?” 

Again, he had taken up with him from En- 
gland an epigram upon Twining (who, except 
Dakin, is the most advertised of our tea mer- 
chants) to this effect, 

“Twining would be whining 

If deprived of his tea.” 
Having narrated this to one or two friends, he 
found it retailed about Edinburgh in the follow- 
ing peryerted form, 

“Dakin would be aching 

If deprived of his tea. 

Also, perceiving golf to be played every where, 
he wished to acquire some knowledge of that 





game, and sent to a bookseller for a hand-book 
upon it. The messenger. returned with a tee- 
total tract. ‘The serious-minded bookseller had 
supplied him with Zhe Hand of Providence ex- 
empligied in the Life of John B. Gough. 

‘The cause of the wit’s final departure from 
this uncongenial sphere was, according to his 
own account, a remark he made upon a public 
drinking-fountain which had been erected for 
cattle, with the inscription, ‘‘ Water was not sent 
for Man alone.” ‘The population saw him smil- 
ing at it, and asked him why he did so.‘ Not 
alone, it says,” replied he: “‘I suppose that is 
why you are always drinking whisky with it”— 
an observation which was naturally—and nation- 
ally—resented. 

At this point in the narration one of the ten- 
ants of the smoking-room, who had been puff- 
ing at a Burns's cutty-pipe in moody silence, 
suddenly, expressed his opinion that all these 
tales were libels—or, as he termed them, “lees.” 

““My dear fellow, don’t be angry,” rejoined 
the other; ‘there are many things more worth 
having than a sense of humor, and which your 
excellent fellow-countrymen do possess; besides, 
I was only speaking generally: you're full of 
fun yourself, for instance, I am well aware.” 

“Sir, I have no wish to be praised,” returned 
the unconciliated Scot, “at the expense of my 
country.” 

“*You are right,” responded the wit, with grav- 
ity; ‘‘for it would be the first thing that ever 
was done at the expense of your country, and 
might establish a precedent.” 

It is fair to add, however, in defense of the 
North British, that later in the evening this 
sarcastic individual expressed an equal skepti- 
cism as to Irish humor, of which he defied us to 
point out a single instance which had not for its 
subject ‘‘either a pig or a priest.” 

The mention of Ireland reminds me that the 
best English joke that has come to my ears this 
week is in the French language. A foreigner, 
reading in the window of an obscure shop near 
Leicester Square the notice, Ici on parle Frangais, 
stepped in and inquired of the proprietor which 
was the individual referred to in his establish- 
ment as speaking the French tongue, The pro- 
prietor touched his own brow with pride, and 
murmured, Je. 

Is it scandal, or only information (or have you 
heard it before?), to state that the author of 
The true History of Joshua Davidson—a re- 
cent volume whose unorthodoxy, or cleverness, 
or both, has attained for it a great popularity—is 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, who wrote “The Girl of the 
Period” articles in the Saturday Review some 
years ago? and that the author of that very 
bright story, The Member for Paris, is no other 
than Mr. Grenville Murray, who wrote The Rov- 
ing Englishman, and has since, in consequence 
of his connection with the Queen's Messenger, 
been himself compelled to rove? 

R. Kempe, of London. 








GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
SELECTED FROM “THE MILL ON THE FLOSS.” 


Wi AT quarrel, what harshness, what unbe- 
lief in each other, can subsist in the pres- 
ence of a great calamity, when all the artificial 
yesture of our life is gone, and we are all one 
with each other in primitive mortal needs? 





We are not apt to fear for the fearless when 
we are companions in their danger. 





We judge others according to results—how 
else ?—not knowing the process by which results 
are arrived at. 





Mankind is not disposed to look narrowly into 
the conduct of great victors when their victory 
is on the right side. 


In a mind charged with an eager purpose and 
an unsatisfied vindictiveness there is no room for 
new feclings. 





“* Ah, my child, you will have real troubles to 
fret about by-and-by,” is the consolation we have 
almost all of us had administered to us in our 
childhood, and have repeated to other children 
since we have been grown up. We have all of 
us sobbed so piteously, standing with tiny bare 
legs above our little socks, when we lost sight 
of our mother or nurse in some strange place; 
but we can no longer recall the poignancy of that 
moment and weep over it, as we do over the re- 
membered sufferings of five or ten years ago. 
Every one of those keen moments has left its 
trace, and lives in us still, but such traces have 
blended themselves irrecoverably with the firmer 
texture of our youth and manhood; and so it 
comes that we can look on at the troubles of our 
children with a smiling disbelief in the reality 
of their pain. Is there any one who can recover 
the experience of his childhood, not merely with 
‘a memory of what he did and what happened to 
him, of what he liked and disliked when he was 
in frock and trowsers, but with an intimate pene- 
tration, a revived consciousness of what he felt 
then—when it was so long from one midsummer 
to another? what he felt when his school-fellows 
shat him out of their game because he would 
pitch the ball wrong out of mere willfulness ; or 
on a rainy day in the holidays, when he didn’t 
know how to amuse himself, and fell from idle- 
ness into mischief, from mischief into defiance, 
and from defiance into sulkiness; or when his 
mother absolutely refused to let him have a tailed 
coat that “‘half,” although every other boy of 
his age had gone into tails already? Surely if 
we could recall that early bitterness, and the 
dim_ gues the strangely perspectiveless con- 
ception of life, that gave the bitterness its inten- 
sity, we should not pooh-pooh griefs of our 
children, 
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SALE OF SLAVE WOMEN AT 
ATCHEEN, SUMATRA. 


T is a curious fact that in the little independ- 
ent kingdom of Atcheen, in the northwest 
part of the island of Sumatra, the sale of wom- 
en for exportation is a recognized branch of 
commerce. The accompanying illustration was 
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and Africa. It must not be supposed that these 
women, like the Circassians and Georgians, are 
prized for their beauty: on the contrary, they 
are as ugly as scarecrows, being of the Malay 
type, or a cross between Chinese and negroes, 
with gingerbread complexions, thick lips, and flat 
noses. Nevertheless, they bring good prices: and 
in years when the harvest is scarce, as sometimes 
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APPETITE. 


O; appetites the sorts are three—that which 
is felt after a fast, an imperious sensation 
which never squabbles over a bill of fare, and 
which would be satisfied, in case of need, with 
a bit of raw meat as well as with a roast and truf- 
fled pheasant; that felt when, seated at table with- 

























































































sketched on the spot by a traveler who was 
forced by accident to spend some days in this 
once powerful kingdom, which is now nearly ex- 
tinct. The Malays seldom visit it, and the Eu- 
ropeans never; and the only strangers seen there 
are a few Arabs, who come thither to buy pep- 
per, rice, coffee, gold-dust, and, above all, wom- 
en, whom they carry to different parts of Asia 


happens, the Atcheenese make raids into the ter- 
ritories of their neighbors, and carry off thejr 
wives and daughters to meet the demand. 

Just at present Atcheen is attracting some ex- 
ceptional interest from its hostilities with the 
Dutch East Indian government, which has made 
war on the Sultan of Atcheen for depredations 
on their territory. 





out being hungry, some savory dish is approving- 
ly tasted, which sort of appetite gave rise to the 
proverb, ‘L’appétit vient en mangeant;” the 
third is the appetite excited (after the savory 
dish arriving in the middle of a dinner) by some 
delicious dainty brought in at the close. 

Man ought to eat in a sitting posture. Homer 
—and his heroes have excellent appetites—makes 


[May 17, 1878. 


the Greeks and the Trojans eat seated on sepa- 
rate seats, and not crowded on benches. When 
Ulysses arrives at Alcinoiis’s palace the prince or- 
ders a magnificent chair to be brought him. The 
Egyptians, we learn from Athenaus, took their 
meals seated at table. ‘The Romans did the same 
up to the close of the second Punic war, when they 
followed the lazy and inconvenient Greek custom 


SALE OF SLAVE WOMEN AT ATCHEEN, SUMATRA. 


of reclining, at dinner, on luxurious couches, 
each guest having a couch to himself. Persons 
invited brought their napkins, some of which 
were of cloth of gold. Alexander Severus was 
content with striped linen napkins woven for his 
sole and special use. Instead of ladies leaving 
the table inthe middle of dessert, at Athens and 
Corinth i¢ was the moment when thev entered. 
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THE SLAVERY QUESTION IN 
EAST AFRICA. 


[Ts accompanying illustration represents the 
visit lately paid by the English envoy, Sir 
Bartle Frere, to the Sultan of Zanzibar, the ob- 
ject being to present Queen Victoria’s and other 
letters to the Sultan. ‘Sir Bartle Frere was ac- 





entirely without ornament. The Sultan received 
the letters with respect, but did not open them 
at the time, handing them over to his minister. 
Some conversation followed, accompanied by 
drinking of coffee and sherbet, pocket-handker- 
chiefs were sprinkled with otto of roses, and 
then, after more hand-shaking, the envoy took 
his departure. 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































OLDEN MEAL-TIMES. 


T the beginning of the sixteenth century, un- 
der Louis the ‘I'welfth and Francis the First, 
people dined at ten in the morning and supped 
at four ; the rest of the day was occupied by par- 
ties, walks, or rides. In the seventeenth centu- 
ry they dined at noon and supped at seven. ‘Ihe 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































companied by the members of the mission, by all 
the officers of the British fleet, and by several 
American officers. Every one wore full uniform 
or court dress. The procession started on foot, 
and was met by the Sultan outside his palace, a 
salvo of artillery having been previously fired. 
He shook hands with every body, and invited 
them into the audience hall, a plain chamber, 


It is greatly to be desired, for the sake of hu- 
manity, that he may accomplish the special ob- 
ject of his mission—namely, the extinction of 


the slave-trade in East Africa. Hitherto the 
Sultan has refused to suppress this vile trafiic ; 
and during the eight months of the year wherein 
it is permitted by the British government, Zan- 
zibar has been the chief slave mart of the East. 





curious will find a number of forgotten and lost 
dishes mentioned in the mémoires of Louis the 
Thirteenth’s doctor, Hérouard, who recorded the 
breakfasts and dinners set before the king. At 
that time, in great families, dinner was an- 
nounced by blowing a horn, 

The first restaurant in Paris was established 
by one Boulanger, in the Rue des Poulies, in 


the middle of the last century. His door was 
surmounted by the device, ‘‘ Venite omnes, qui 
stomacholaboratis, et ego restorabo vos,” “* Come, 
all ye who are faint at stomach, and I will restore 
you.” ‘The invention of restaurants was a grand 
step inadvance. ‘The few hotels that had tables 
d@héte gave no more food than was absolutely 
necessary to keep body and soul together. The 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE SLAVERY QUESTION IN EAST AFRICA—RECEPTION OF SIR BARTLE FRERE IN DURBAR BY THE SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR. 


























































































































traiteurs, or cook shops, sold nothing less than 
whole joints. To give a dinner to a friend you 
were obliged to buy an entire leg of mutton, or a 
turkey, or a fillet of beef. ‘There was genius in 
the bold conception of a completely new branch 
of trade—that if one customer came to eat the 
wing ofa fowl, another would be glad to pick the 
leg. 
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ZO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A New Svunsormerr.—One ounce of rose-water, half 
an ounce of glycerine, twenty drops of carbolic acid, 
mixed. This is ready for use at once. 

Perrtexity.—Try black ‘ cosmetique” on your eye- 
brows. It is sold by all druggists. 

4. Sunsoriser.—There is nothing known that will 
permanently remove hair. 

Mrs. R. A.—It takes about four yards of cashmere 
to make a yest-polonaise. 

M. A. R.—We can send you a cut paper pattern for 
a cambric wrapper. Any of the dye stores here will 
color your shawl. We do not give addresses. 

Lrxooun.—Keep your kid gloves wrapped in white 
tissue-paper in a thoroughly close dry box, and they 
will not spot. 

Inquiner,—Pale Nile green is worn with garnet. 

E. J. A.—Make your blue and white striped muslin 
with a belted polonaise and a single skirt with Spanish 
flounce. Make black grenadine by descriptions in late 
numbers of New York Fashions. Get a yard and a 
quarter of cashmere for your basque. 

T. C. M.—Make your lace-striped batiste polonaise 
by Double-breasted Redingote pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 46, Vol. V., and trim with bias ruffles of the 
same, or fringe, or else yak lace. 

S. M. P.—Braid your hair in two long plaits stuffed 
with “topsies,” and coil around the top of your head, 
then put a short frizzed fringe above the forehead. 
Sailor suits will be worn again by both boys and girls. 

Mus. K. T.—We can not take the responsibility of 
commending one brand of silk above another. 

Novior.—Get a striped silk, or else a réséda tamise 
cloth, for your sister's spring suit. Make with plain 
basque and over-skirt like that illustrated in Bazar 
No. 11, Vol. VI. For yourself get the Chatelaine 
Redingote pattern in Bazar No. 17, Vol. VI. 

A. L. H.—The most serviceable design for black silk 
suits is a plain basque, over-skirt, and flounced skirt. 

Ixcoa.—Your sample is réséda mohair. Make with 
a chitelaine redingote and flounced skirt by pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. VL. 

Mas. A. M, B.—Your pretty brown armure needs 
something better than a wool shawl with it. You 
should get a black or brown cashmere Dolman mantle 
that will do with any dress, Trim with bias silk bands. 
As you are successful in your purchases, we do not ad- 
vise a change. 

Lrt.—Make a simple loose polonaise and single 
skirt. 

Eva.—A blue silk vest, cuffs, and sash, with tiny 
blue pipings on the flounces, would brighten up your 
pretty striped silk. The brown mottled goods will 
make up stylishly if trimmed with revers and bands 
of solid dark brown. A polonaise and single skirt isa 
good design for it. 

A.ison.—Make your pretty organdy with a loose 
belted polonaise, and put a deep Spanish flounce on 
the skirt. Most of the Freuch grenadine suite have 
striped or polka-dotted polonaises. See New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 18, Vol. VI. 

Mus. J. Lez, M.—We are not responsible for the ad- 
vertisements in the Bazar, and for obvious reasons de- 
clitie to give preference to one above another. 

D. A. S.—A vigogne or tamise cloth polonaise and 
skirt (a silk skirt if preferred) would be suitable for a 
bride’s traveling dress in June. Get light blue for a 
silk, as sage green will not remain long in fashion. 
Get gray or the new deep blue linen for a suit, and 
needle-work in scallops with white instead of braid- 
ing it, 


ANSWER, 





CAMEOS. 


Tr is not enough to possess a fine Cameo, if one be 
not, that is, a mere collector, virtuoso, and, 8o to 
speak, Cameo-taph, or burier of Cameos in cases and 
cabinets. There can be nothing more beautiful put 
upon a beautiful arm than a bracelet of Cameos pro- 
perly set and adjusted. The rich, soft, mellow tints 
of the Sardonyx shed a gentle lustre on the carnations 
of beauty; and we believe that instances have been 
known in which the artistic interest and merit of the 
carved heads and figures of the Cameos afforded an 
excuse for a closer and more admiring inspection of 
the fair arm which they enclasped than might other- 
wise have seemed becoming or permissible. To all 
this it is necessary, however, that the fine Cameos be 
finely and skillfully set. Of this truth, Messrs. Srann 
& Manovs, 22 John Street (up stairs), are obviously as 
well persuaded as they are of the equally important 
truth that they have educated their customers to be 
content with nothing poor or trivial in the subjects or 
execution of the Cameos themselves, It is the special 
merit of this house, that even in their less expensive 
and remarkable Cameo work, in their buttons and 
brooches of carved Onyx and Sardonyx, which are 
brought by their price within the reach of buyers 
whose means are less liberal than their tastes, they 
secure a genuine artistic quality, to which they them- 
selves do justice by settings as refined as they are 
effective.—[Com.] 





Take your DyrinG anv CrEantne to the 
New York Dyeing and Printing Establisement, 
Staten Island; 98 Duane St., 752 Broadway, 
and 610 Sixth Ave., New York; 164 and 166 
Pierrepont St., Brooklyn; 40 North Eighth St., 
Phila,—[Com.] 








A Sewrna-Macnte is an absolute necessity in every 
family. In making a selection do not fail to examine 
the Wilson Under-Feed at their magnificent rooms. 
This machine is meeting with unprecedented success, 
being sold at a less price than any other first-class ma- 
chine, and at the same time combining to a iter de- 
gree all the essentials of a family machine, mn, 
at 107 Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in 
the United States. The company want agents in coun- 
try towns,—[Com.] 





Copying NE the means of the newly in- 
p 


vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Sipplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for.cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25.cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS,—M'me Ba- 
_ DourEav & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular, 
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L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Between 4rn and Great Jonrs Sts. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 

All Hair used in my establishment I import and 
manufacture myself, and is of the best quality only ; 
and if any expert cin prove that I use in my goods 
any other quality but the best, or méz it with Italian 
or Chinese Hair, which is generally applied to by other 
dealers, will refund the money in every case, 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 

All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED, 

PRICE-LIST. 

Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 

quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 





18 inches long,4 ounces weight, - - $500 
Do. 22 do. do. 4 do, do. - = = 600 
Do. 26 do, do. 4 do. do. - = 800 
Do. 82 do. do. 4 do. do. - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 

Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 

2-inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 28d Streets. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C. 0. D. by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 

N. B.—Through the immense increase 
of business, we will remove to the more 
commodious building, 364 Bowery, 
cor. 4th St., after Ist of May, 1873. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker. 


Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md, Institute Bases) 187. ee 
' ts one 


Button-hole 

orker ever tn- 
vented ! So simple 
that a child can 
work a more per- 


fect button-holo 
with it than tho 
most experienced 

and can work 
without it. Every 
stitch is taken 
with the most per- 


fect mechanical 
accuracy. Is used 
entirely indepen- 
dent of the sew- 
ing machine: and 
last alifetime. 
Does away with 
pricking tho fin- 
; gers,strainin, the 
irregular Soles. ‘They give 
Perfect anc worked button-holes. ey 

universal satisfaction. Ladies who use them say fine 
they are worth their weightin gold. Over eleven thou- 
sand sold during the first, week of their introduction. 
Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere, They 
sell atsight, and give over 100 per cent, profit. Sample 
Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter 
packed in a neat caso, with full directions for use, 

together with sample of. our new and novel way »f ca: 
vassing, sent to any address on receipt of 65 cen 
ers by mail receive prompt attention. Addre: 
WEBSTER MIG CO., Manutacturers, Ansonia, Ct. 
Please state in what paper you saw 








Fashions for Summer, 


Entered secorting to Act of Concrese, fn the year 1613, by A. Bute 
DaTTE Sxi7H, ia the Oflloe of the Librarian, at Washington, D.C. 








As @ Polonaise—As a Wranner. 
The above represents the Macro Costume in two 
entirely different toilets. It can be changed from one 
to the other in less than ONE minute, by simply ad- 


justing ONE button. One view is a full-dress Polo- 
naise in Batiste, trimmed with lace and insertion, 
though it is equally adapted to any kind of material, 
but especially favored for wash goods, because when 
unbuttoned it falls into a beautifully-shaped wrapper 
(see Cut) without pleat or gather, making it easy to 
laundry. It is also used for water-proof or ladies’ 
cloth. Elevated, it is a Polonaise or Redingote; or, 
when let down, a water-proof cloak. The traveler and 
voyager will find it a necessary convenience. Itis very 
simple to make, Complete instructions are printed 
upon each pattern, besides a Cloth Model. (See 
below). For linen, it requires 634 yards of 36-inch. For 
water-proof, it requires 5 yards. All sizes. Price of 
pattern with cloth model, One Dollar. (See Premium 
below. We furnish Linen or Batiste made by 
this pattern for $5, $8, $10, $15, $20, $30. In Water- 
proof, $10, $12, $15, $20, $25. We are putting in better 
materials and charging less price by the single suit than 
manufacturers are charging by the dozen for last swm- 
mer styles. A sample card of goods will be mailed 
upon receipt of ten cents. 

Send two stamps for Catalogue of Patterns, 

We give a CLOTH MODEL with each pattern, which 
SHOWS every seam, pleat, gather, loop, &., how to 
put the garment together by the pattern, and how it 
will look when completed. By the use of our Cloth 
Models any person who can sew can FINISH the most 
difficult garment as easy as the plainest. They are 
PERFECT GUIDES, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazar. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 


PREM IUM. Every subscriber is entitled to 
* select Patterns to the value of 
ONE DOLLAR, FREE. By enclosing ONE 
DOLLAR and Stamp to A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
you willbe madea YEARLY SUBSCRIBER, 
and the pattern of the above engraving, with a Cloth 
Model, will be mailed to yon FREE! OR, if you 
prefer to select your premium after you receive the 
Bazar, he will mail to you a receipt for your subscrip- 
tion, and a ** PREMIUM COUPON,” which 
will entitle you to select patterns to the value of ONE 
dollar FREE at any time. When you send your 
subscription, please state which you prefer. 


Address A. BURDETTE SMITH, 


Smith’s Pattern Bazar, 914 Broadway, 
P.O. Box 5055, New York. 


CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 


AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING 


Will make Ladies’ and Children's Boots and Shoes that 
have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to 
carry them, look just as good as new. It will not rub 
off or smut when wet, Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale every where. 

B.F. BROWN & Co., Boston 

EMOVE your hair with Depelle rice 

Ritanp forcircnlar. H. Sarlem, box 2857,St. Loi 

















TEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PLANO-FORTES, 


109 & 111 East 14th St., New York: 


827 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, wira PRICE- 
LIST, MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


30 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 
you can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered porate any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK 

439 Turp A 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Tics, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


The Standard Lotta Bustle. 


og a 






“Esl dO 
NOLLISIHXE AL LV 


AMERICAN INSTITUT! 


Dirtoma AWARDED BY THE 


To A. W. THOMAS, 
Patentee and Manufacturer for the Lightest, Strongest, 
Most Durable, Comfortable, Elastic, and 
Cheapest Bustle in the Market. ; 
‘The wearer can sit in any position whatever, with- 
ont bending or injuring it in the slightest degree. It 
closes entirely aon sitting, and returns with precision 
to its original shape on arising. The heaviest dress 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its per- 
fect form (as is generally the pe 
No ladies’ wardrobe complete without the Standard 
Lotta Bustle. Wholesale = 3 
91 White St., N.W.; 8o1 ace St., Phila, 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments and Suits. 
Real Laces, Embroideries, Kid Gloves, Parasols, &c. 
Cheapest in the country. 

ery Cc. ©. D. package subject to examina= 
ey acceptance. EHRICH & CO., 


87 & 289 8th Avenue, New York, 


MADAME FOY'S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


iA, y\ For Health, Comfort, and Style, 
[\\ fa/ \\ Is acknowledged THE BEST 
hs W] ARTICLE of the kind ever 
\p made. Numerous Testimo= 
mials in its favor are being re- 
ceived from all parts of the United 
States. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
ew, Haven, Conn. 


Azxor & Banntxa, New York; 
D.B, Fisk & Co., Chicago, Agents. 


A PAIR OF BEST TWO-BUTTON 

KID GLOVES sent postpaid for $1 00. 

‘Three pair for $275; Twelve pair for $10 00. Every 

color and size. Real Laces, samples of Sash Ribbons 

and Dress Trimmings sent free on application. 

J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 Eighth Ave., 
Bet. 27th and 28th Sts,, New Yor! 


SHOPPING 


romptly executed By 
City. Seni 
uulars (free). 











See baas for Ladies 


PARKER, 151 East 44th St., 
lar containing reference and p 
Drexs-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 














AZNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N.Y. 





MANTLE AND SUIT DEPARTMENT. 
PARIS-MADE SILK SUITS, 
BATISTE SUITS AND POLONAIS, 
EMBROIDERED CASHMERE SHAWLS, 
TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. 
PARIS-MADE CLOTH & CASHMERE SACQUES, 
AND POLONAIS. 
THREAD LACE POINTS AND SACQUES, 
LLAMA POINTS AND SACQUES, 
YAK SACQUES. 
SILK AND CASHMERE oR & POLONAIS, 
WITH LACE INSERTION, &c., &c. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HOSIERY, 
In ENGLISH, FRENCH, & GERMAN Mauufacture, 
REAL AND IMITATION BALBRIGGAN. 
PLAIN & FANCY SILK & LISLE THREAD HOSE, 
3s & % SOCKS, in SILK, LISLE TH’D, & COTTON. 
OPERA HOSE in SILK & LISLE THREAD. 
UNDERWEAR in SILK, LISLE TH’D, & GAUZE. 


GENTLEMEN'S UNDERWEAR, 

In SILK, LISLE THREAD, BALBRIGGAN, GAUZE, 
GOSSAMER, & SCARLET CASHMERE, &c., &. 
HOSIERY, PLAIN & FANCY HALF HOSE, in SILK, 
LISLE THREAD, AND COTTON. 

Also, a large assortment of 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 





GLOVE DEPARTMENT. 
LADIES’ “CHOSSONS” KIDS for STREET WEAR, 
1 to 4 BUTTONS, White and Light tints 1to 
10 BUTTONS. 
BLACK KIDS, unrivalled for elasticity and warranted 
fast color. 
WALKING GLOVES, in DOGSKIN, CALFSKIN, & 
CASTOR BEAVER, suitable for present season, 
1 to 3 Buttons. 
An extensive stock of LADIES’ CALF, BUCK, AND 
CASTOR GAUNTLETS, for riding and driving. 
ENGLISH LONG LISLE THREAD “AND. SILI 
GLOVES, a specialty, 2 to 4 Buttons. 
The best and most reliable UNDRESSED KID 
GLOVE ever before offered, manufactured expressly 
for A., C., & CO., by CHOSSON & CIE, PARIS. 
All the CHOICE SHADES, 2 to 4 Buttons. 
GENTLEMEN'S KID GLOVES, 1 and 2 Buttons, 
for STREET and EVENING WEAR. 
MISSES KAD GLOVES, 1 and 2 Buttons 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


AT MEARES! 


SIXTH AVE. & NINETEENTH ST. 
NOW OPENING 


The Largest and Cheapest Assortment of Fine 


Spring and Summer Dress Goods 


EVER EXHIBITED ON SIXTH AVENUE. 
Comprising all the New Shades of 
CASHMERE, SERGES, POPLINS, ALPACAS, 
GRENADINES, CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTH, 
AND GRENADINES, 
t@- NEW SUIT DEPARTMRNT, with Dressing-Room 
attached, JUST OPENED. 
pales: Berlin Suits, elaborately trimmed, $14, $16, $18, 


and $20. 

Ladies’ White Lawn Suits, $6, $7, $8, $9, $10. 

Ladies’ Linen and Batiste Suits and’ Polonaise, all 
styles, $4, $5, $6, $7, $8, $9, $10, $11 to $15, 

Great bargains in Sun Umbrellas and Parasols. 

New Club Stick Umbrellas in Twill-shaded Serge, witl 
Chataline, $2 75, $3 00, $3 50, and $4 00. 

Sp Dolmans, and Talmas, in Cashmere and Drap 

por 


ie. 

ae Lace and Llama Points, Sacques, and Parasol 
Covers. 

Black, Colored, Striped and Turquoise Silks. 

Imported Round Hats, Bonnets, and Millinery. 

Richly Trimmed Underclothing, Corsets, &c. 

Children’s Normandy Caps, Merino Cloaks, and In- 


fants’ Wardrobes. 
Real Laces, in Yak, Point, Guipure, and Thread. 





Embroideries, Ruffiings, Lace Bows, Ties, and Sleeves. 
Balbriggan ahd Striped Hosiery, and 1, 2, 8-Button 
loves. 


Dress. ame and pete Al the latest styles. 

Bonnet and Sash Ribbons, Roman and Windsor Ties. 

Fine Embroidered Silk Finish French Wove Corsets, 
$1 & $1 25. Cheapest Corset ever offered, worth $2 25, 


RICHARD MEARES, 
307 & 309 Sixth Avenue, 
And 101, 103, & 105 Nineteenth St., N.Y, 


_STERN BROTHERS, 


SIXTH AVENUE 


AND 

TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 

367 6th Ave. 110 W. 23d St., 
Are now offering their entire Stock of 


LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, AND INFANTS’ 
UNDERWEAR, 

All of the most superior 
WORKMANSHIP, MATERIALS, AND FINISH, 
At a REDUCTION of 15 per cent. from former prices, 
Most Complete Lines of 

NIGHT ROBES, from 95c. to $18 00. , 
CHEMISES, from 9c. to $9 50. 
DRAWERS, from 58c. to $4 50. 
CORSET COVERS & DRESSING SACQUES, 
LAWN, CAMBRIC, & CALICO WRA PERS, 
TRAIN, WALKING, & UNDERSKIRTS, 


SPIguit & LINEN BRALD 
CHILDREN’S NEN BRAIDED SUITS, 
CAPES, MANTLES, AND DRESSES, 
IN ALL SIZES AND STYLES, 
TANTS COPE LTE OULEITS, 
NO: at $2 89, |, $3: 75, $4 75, 
FINEST MATERIALS AND FINISH, " : 
Together with an Elegant Stock of 
LLAMA LACE SACQUES, DOLMANS, CAPES, 
FICHUS, AND PARASOL COVERS, 
Bought at recent forced Auction Sales at 
POSITIVE BARGAINS. 
Finest assortment of Parasols and Sun Umbrellas in 
the City at very Low Prices. 
¢a- Special attention paid to all orders. 


STERN BROTHERS. 


OTHER BARGAINS SECURED, _ 
GRENADINES, GRENADINES, 


100 PIECES, TWO YARDS WIDE, 
WARRANTED PURE SILK & WOOL. 
$125, $150, $175, $200, $225, $250. 

The above prices are scarcely half cost of importation. 
BLACK SILKS, BLACK SILKS, 
$190 and $2. Warranted the best value in the trade, 


HANDSOME ALPACAS, 
40 cents and 50 cents per yard. 


JACKSON'S, Cor, Broadway & Waverly Place, 





17, 1873.] 


May 


10,000 GIFTS, 


$500,000 


On TUESDAY, JULY Sth, 1873, the THIRD GRAND 
GIFT CONCERT, under the management of Ex-Gov- 


ernor Thos, E. Bramlette, and authorized by special | 


act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, positively and unequivocally 
comes off in Public Library Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 
when 10,000 Gifts, all cash, amounting to $500,000, 
will be distributed by lot among the ticket-holders. 
‘The money to pay all these gifts in full is already in 
bank, and set aside for that purpose, as the following 
certificate shows: 
Ovrice or Farsers’ anv Drovers’ Banx, 
Lovisvitux, Ky., April 7, 1878. 

his is to certify that there is in the Farmers? 
and Drovers’ Bank, to the credit of the Third 
Grand Gift Concert for the henefit of the Public | orary 
of Ky., Five Hundred Thousand Dol urs, 
which has been set apart by the Managers to pay the 
gifts in full, and will be held by the Bank anc paid 
out for this purpose, and this purpose only. 


(Signed), R. S. VEECH, Cashier. 


Only a few tickets remain unsold, and they will be 
furnished to the first spplieants at the following prices: 
Whole tickets, $10; halves, $5; quarters, $2.50; 11 
wholes for $100; 56 for $500; 118 for $1000, and 575 for 
$5,000, For tickets and full information, apply to 


THOS. E, BRAMLETTE, 
Louisville, Ky. 
or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented 


FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 


And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
849-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, St. 
Lonis, Mo.; A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, Ul. Send for 
Pamphlet. 


PARALLEL CORSET-SPRINGS. 


Ten Reasons why they are the Very Best: 


I. They are made of English Clock-spring Steel. 
IL. They can be attached to any corset, new or old. 
IIL. The hooks are so constructed they can not un- 
fasten during wear. 
IV. There is nodisagreeable space between the steels, 
V. They never turn edgwise ; one turning in and the 
other out is impossible. 
VI. The greater the strain the closer they fit. 
VIL. They are wider in steel and narrower in wear 
than any other. 
VIII. They can be washed without rusting. 
1X, When fastened they make a perfect corset-board. 
X. Though more elastic, they are stronger and out- 
last all others. 
One pair sent to any address on receipt of 50 cents, 
or three pairs for $1 25. MME. L. CENDRIER, 
686 Broadway, New York. 









For Cleansing the Teeth. _ 


et 
Important to Ladies.—rtnrougn the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by whic ey 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
‘This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who Sapork them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars Will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL ¥ 
543 Broadway, 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSOR 


“The Best are the Cheapest.”” 





New York. 


na 







hen yourrite, 





ld Everywhere. 
State where yousaw 


th 


Family Size, - 


Ladies’ Scissors, 1. 3 


00 
By mail, prepaid. Send P.O. Orderor Draft. 2S 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO0., 29 Rose St, New York. 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
HATTER, 


719 & 1103 BROADWAY. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 


Ladies’ Riding Hats in Variety. 
~_@, MARK YOUR CLOTHING — 


PAYSON'S INDELIBLE INK 


4 and Crystal Marking-Pen. 
Put up in portable case, with full directions. 
il Sold by all Drugeista & Stationers. Sample 
sent, postpaid, for 7c. Traveling Canvass- 
ers wanted by F. H. STODDARD & CO., 
Northampton, Mass. 


his w) 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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A NEW PERFUME 
FOR THE 







NEW YORK. 


A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 











THE LADD PATENT STIFFENED 


GOLD WATCH CASES, 


For Movements of American Manufacture, 
In Ladies,’ Gentlemen’s, and Boys’ Sizes, and in 


MANSARD, DOME, & FLAT 
STYLES. 


The most elegant, durable, popular, and the 


BEST GOLD WATCH CASES 


ever made for so little money. For sale Pee 
Jewelers throughout the United States and New Do- 
minion. Descriptive Circulars sent on application by 


the manufacturers, J.A. BROWN & CO., 
11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


TRY IT: 


The STIGER Patent 
SKIRT, DRAWERS, 


AND 


STOCKING 


" SUPPORTER 


And SKELETON WAIST 


COMBINED. 


An invention forre- 
lieving the hips from 
(y carrying the weight 
ay of the clothing, and 
the limbs from being 

Sy bound with a garter 


) or elastic. 








\\ 
i 









Ask yourMerchants 
for it: If you can not 
get it, we will send 
single’ one, prepaid, 
for Children, on re- 
ceiptof$i. For Miss- 
es and Ladies, on re- 
ceipt of $1 25. 

In_ ordering, give 
the length from the 
shoulder to the top of 
stocking. A liberal 
discount toMerchants, 


Cutthis out and keep 
it. Address 


Stiger Mfg. Co. 


60 WakRECN St. 
P.O. Box 4391. N.Y. 


[SE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
Grossreip & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 

1st. That each pattern is fitted and led by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dresemaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

3d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE, 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U.S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway ; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


Manufactured by the Florence Sewing Mach. Co. 
The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! Has but one 
needle!” A Child can run it, Agents wanted 
imevery town. Send for Circular and Sample 
Stocking to Hixxuey Kyrrrma Maou. Co., Bath, Me. 


WILHELM & ZACHMAN, 
IMPORTERS AND DECORATORS OF 
CHINA, GLASSWARE, & CROCKERY, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, PLATED-WARE, &., 
1152 Broadway, N. Y. 


















> Beauti; inventions for marl:ing Clothing 
a | and printing Cards, ‘fe, Onewul do for @ 
= whole family. Movable Type. Profitable, 


amusing and instructive for the young. 
Jet Printer $1. Silver $1.25, with 
Ink, Type and neat Case, delivered by 
mait anywhere. 4 Alphabets extra 0c. 
Agents wanted. Golding & Co,14 kilby St, Boston. 





CURED !—¥or cir an 
ASTHMA 8.6. Uriaa, Punapaiema Par 


REMOVED.—A 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR s°¢ yams Pinctseiie 
Rare ZiNE, and copy of our premium Chromo 
(the Pansies, % Mendel,) a gem of art 


A sample of the Lapres Own Maca- 
and beauty, will be sent,” post paid, for 
Offer gocts. M.C. BLAND & CO, Chicago 








Compagnie des Indes 
PARIS. 
SS 
Fabriques de Dentelles, Fabriques de Cashmeredes 
Bayeux, 14 Rue Royale, ndes, y 
Alencon,20RuedeLencrel. | Cashmere, Umritzur. 
— 

MM. VERDE DE LISLE FRERES, of 
the Compagnie des Indes, especially address 
themselves to ladies of America contemplating a voy- 

e to Europe, inviting their attention to their produc- 
tions of LACES AND CASHMERE SHAWLS exhib- 
ited at their warehouses, 


No. 80 Rue Richelieu, Paris, and 
N.1 Rue de la Regence, Bruxelles, 


Those who call either from interest and curiosity, or 
for the purpose of buying, will meet with equal courte- 
sy. As this house pays no commissions under any cir- 
cumstances to agents, the direct purchaser obtains all the 
advantages. All goods marked in plain figures. Prices 
inveriable. English spoken throughout the house. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
‘These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and 80 arranged as to be easil, 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as faras possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and eyery subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 


Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
2c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. arments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children, The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 


roadway, New York. 








‘You 'Y we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $2902 
We answer—Itcosts less than $301 
to make any $600 Piano sok 
through Agents, all of whom make 
100 per ct. profit. We have 
no Agents, Dut ship direet to fami- 
f lies at Factory price, and warrant 
1p B5 Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
in which we refer to over SOO Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. {some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


thisnotice. ys, Plano Co« 810 Broadway, N.Y- 


WANTED —BOOK AGENTS are wanted 
y + to sell penal Standard Works by 
subscription, Some of them, viz.: M‘Clintock and 
Strong’s Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Eccle- 
siastical Literature; The Life of Christ; The Land and 
the Book; and 'Tyerman’s Life of Wesley are adealrably 
adapted for Theological Students and others to sell 
during their coming vacations. The subscriber also 
wants energetic and successful Canvassers to sell the 
New and ponalae books, just published, viz.: Farm Bal- 
lads, by Will Carleton; The Treaty of Washington, b: 
Caleb Cushing; Santo Domingo, Past and Present; wit 
@ Glance at Hayti, by Samuel Hazard; and Nordhoff's 
California, Energetic persons can make the business 
very lucrative. For further particulars, address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dx. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


STAMPING PATTERNS, Latest Styles. De- 
vice from Paris. Pouncets and White Powder to 
apply them. Powder warranted good. 27 Send for 
Circular. Mace. L. CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N.Y. 


ANTED! Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps and 
other novelties, Address U.S. Manufacturing 
Co., 97 W. Lo St., Baltimore, Md. 


$72 BACH WEEK, os? where fast 
ness strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 











Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any Fieune, and 
are fitted with th st accuracy, TUK NAMES AND Di- 
RKOTIONS FOR Y DGETUER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE VIKOK OF THK PATTERN, So as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old). No. 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER. 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt.............-...005 «33 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT 
from 4 to 12 years old) 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONA: 





























hk 

LOOSE POLK 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

ing Ge wn) oe, SBR 
HIGHLA {D SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 
DOUBLE BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Kxickerbockers (for boy’ from 5 to 10 

years ¢.d) ana «39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Ove! 

skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt 

















PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING 8) S*' 6). 

DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “ 41 

DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT... WG 








DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 















OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIP. 43 

GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUL 
irl from 5 to 15 years old)... 44 

LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt. «46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE 

ING SUIT. « 46 
VEST-POLOD “ 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low 

with Grecian Bertha, T 

Round Skirt « 50 
DOLMAN MA “ 1 


Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT * 7 


TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-frout Over-skirt 








and Walking Ski yal 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque ‘fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

2 to 13 years old)....... * 13 


Apron (for girl from 
SLELVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT. 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 

SUIT......-..-- eee seeeeeeee Aone ae 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure, Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A RARE CHANCE! 


We will pay all Agents $40 per week rn oasn who will 
engage with us ar onor. Every thing furnished and 
expenses paid. Address A. COULTER & CO., 

Cuaxtorre, Mion. 


T MALE OR FEMALE, 
WORKING CLASS, scoaveetguaranteca? 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable puckage 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


per day! Acents wanted! All clanses of working peo- 
$5. to $20 ple, of eithcr sex, young or old, make more money at 
Work for tein their spare moments or all the time than at anything 
else, Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maino, 

















5000 AGENTS WANTED, Samples sent 
free by mail. ‘Two new articles, salable as 
Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 


flow 








ae Pleasant and Profitable 
ni loy MeNt—forFoung and Old; Male 
and Female. For parece inclose stamp 
to. R. Weis, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N.Y- 


UR NEEDLE-CASE is the best, sells fastest, 
pays best. Send 50 cents for sample. Agents 
wanted. H.N.McKINNEY & CO., Philadelphia, 


A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished, 
$425 Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 











TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
$4.00 


Hanpen’s Macazinx, One Year, 
Hanven’s Werxuy, One Year. 4.00 


Hanrrr’s Bazar, One Year. 400 


Hanven’s Macazing, Hanrer’s Weexcy, and Hanrrer’s 
Bazax, for oue year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
‘An Extra Copy of either the MaGazixe, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Svssoriusenrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

‘The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 94 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, $0 cents a year, payable at the office 
Where received. Subscribers in’ Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 centa for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harere & Brotixns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without Joss to 
the sender, 














‘Tenus For Apyertistna IN Hanren’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Just Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York: 


BULWER’S LAST and BEST NOVEL, 


“KENELM CHILLINGLY.” 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 12mo, Cloth, B1 75. Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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RICHARD (to Ais Mary). “With you by my Side, my very Own, with you, I could wander among these Heavenly Hills and Dales 


for ever! 


DIFFERENT VIEWS. 


Mary (to her Richard). “And so could J with you, my vertest Own! for ever, and ever, and ever |” 
Ricuarp’s Sister (to herself). ‘‘Ok, dear me! what a Trotting up and down it all zs, to be sure !’” 


FACETIZ. 


Tue epitaphs of Dakota papers are most pathetic. 
Jim Barret had been shove! ing snow, from which he 
caught a bad cold, and died. He won't have to shovel 
snow in the country he has gone to, 


pe aera 
When is a captain in his heaviest attire ?—When he 
wears his ship, 


“THE ROSY.” 


Lirrie Get. “Oh, Mr. Beeswing, is the paint you 
color your nose with the same as that mamma colors 
her cheeks with 2” 

(Mr. B. and mamma enjoy themselves. 


——— 
Why has a barber a more extensive business than any 
other man ?—Because it extends from poll to poll. 


eae 

The latest story of a brave though child-like form, 
faithful at the post of duty, comes from Ohio. He was 
the son of a village reporter, and having discovered a 
broken rail on the road just out of town, sat for five 
hours on a fence near by waiting for the train, so that 
he might carry the particulars of the accident to his 
father. Such devotion to the paternal interest is very 
affecting. 

What is the greatest eye-sore in a farm-yard?—A 
(pig-)sty. Se ae 

TO THE CARELESS. 

‘This is an attractive advertisement : 

Ms and WIFE.—Man thorough In-door Servant 
(understands hunting things). 

Gentlemen who “ never know where they’ve put” 
easier it may be would find this in-door servant in- 
valuable. 

———— 


An infant aged seventeen advertises ‘to be adopted 
—a comfortable home only required, and no salary.” 


tt 
RR 


WOMAN'S WORTH. 

SuNnpay-son001 TEAuER (who thinks she has satisfac- 
torily explained the doctrine of regeneration). “ Now, 
my good boy, would not you like to be regenerated, or 
born again 9” 

Goop Boy. “No-a!” 

Sunpay-souoor Traonr. “No! Why not?” 

Goov Box. ‘Fear’d a moight be born a girl!” 


pe 
Though an honest merchant is a plain dealer, a car- 
penter is a deal planer. 


ens 

The editor of a Newark paper heard, the other day, 
that a new pass had been found in the Andes. He im: 
mediately. wrote to a man in South America that the 
pass was his, and he would be much obliged if the man 
would forward it at once, 


page ee 
Tux Tartan War—Brushing one’s teeth. 
—— oe 

‘As some lady visitors were recently going through a 
penitentiary, under the escort of the superintendent, 
they came to a room in which three women were sew= 
ing. 

“Dear me!” one of the visitors whispered, “ what 
vicious-looking creatures! Pray, what are they here 
for?” 

“Because they have no other home. This is our 
sitting-room, and they are my wife and two daugh- 
ters,” blandly answered the superintendent. 


Hor-an’-or Mrn—Tipplers. 


eee 
Why is a lady crossing the Atlantic like the foreman 
of a factory ?—Because she is an over-sea-her. 
pee nage eos 


A speaker before a temperance society one Sunday 
erening expressed the broad conviction that “next to 
Beelzebub himself, Bacchus, inventor of spirituous 
beverages, brought more sin and misery on the human 
race than any other individual of whom Scripture gives 
| us any account. 





ee 





Para. “You must stop that noise, and obey me, Harry, or I shall have to Whip you! Solomon says, 


‘Spare the rod, and spoil the child 


Harry. “Whip me if you must, Pa, but don’t shift the responsibility on poor old Solomon !” 





AGGRAVATING FLIPPANCY. 


in my Life !” 


Userur Sister (to Ornamental Sister, who has been bewaili 
existence for the last hour), ‘Bella, you're the most Egotistic 


the dullness of her 
Creature I ever met 


Bria (who always gets out of every thing with @ joke), “Well, Jane, if 1 am 
Egotistical, at ad events it’s only about myself!” 


“ ERIN-GO-BRAGH.” 
Weary Traveer. “ How far ix it to Ballinaclee, my 
friend 2” 
Raw Native. “Shure, sor, av ye walk smart, it’s not 
more than three moiles.” 


——-—_ 
Why was last year like the one three years ago ?— 
Because one was 1870, and the other was seventy-two. 


ES 
Does a standing joke ever require a seat? 
oI 


A TAKING PROSPECT. 

Oooastonat Visrror (calling to leave a card), “Family 
well, Jones? Ah! baby thriving, Jones?” 5 

Joxrs. “Oh yes, mum—bless ‘im, he’s a-thrivin’ 
bootiful. .He’s a-hed measles, the ‘oopin-coff, an’ the 
scarlet fever, well; an’ now he’s jist a-comin’ round of 
the small-pox, and a-thrivin’ wonderful !” 

0. ¥. “Oh !—a—a—a! I don't think I'll coine in, 
Jones, to-day! Good-morning !” 





aang 
What best describes and most impedes a Christian 
Pilgrim’s Progress ?—A Bunyan (bunion). 


eg 

What is the difference between the engine-driver and 
a passenger who has lost the train?—One is right in 
front, the other left behind. 


ae aera 

When Blockly, in his song, wrote “List to the Con- 
vent Bells,” it was not to be understood that they were 
muffled, you know. 


There is a time for all things. The time to leave is 
when a young lady asks you how the walking is. 


ee eee 
“PREVENTION IS BETTER,” ETC. 
Langer Cav. “I say, Kiddy, was you goin’ to shy that 
stone at me?” 
Litre Cap. “No.” 
Large Cap, “Then lend it us a bit, and I'll shy it at 
you.” (And he shied it. 


SHAKSPEAREAN COMMENTARIES. 
“Mine host of the garter”—The landlady, of course. 
“And thereby hangs a tale”—Darwinian theory. 
“The lunatic, the lover, and the poet”—Properly 

classified. 

“Thou hast damnable iteration”"—The fellow that 
tells old jokes, 

“T know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows”— 
The faro bank. 

“ake, oht, take those lips away !”—Some very pretty 
women will eat onions. 

“Tt hath an ancient and fish-like smell"—Codfish 
aristocracy and Crédit Mobilier. 

“Is she not passing fair ?”—Doubtless the lady en- 
gaged in passin the hat around at church sociables. 

“Tf ladies be but young and fair, they have the gift 
to know it”—'They are, indeed, remarkably conscious. 

“He draweth out the thread of his verbosity finer 
than the staple of his argument”—The “ heavy” editor. 

“How use doth breed a habit in a man!”—Good 

thought here. Use a man meanly, and he'll soon get 
the habit of kicking you. 
“« A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch"—The 
very picture of a modern interviewing reporter. ‘Truly 
we can never do justice to the foresight of the immor- 
tal bard. 

“Tt is a familiar beast to man, and signifies—love”— 
This refers to the Jove of drink, and the beast is the 
imp that climbs bed-posts, and jumps all over a soakist 
who has pursued his love to excess. 





gee 
The gardener who grafted a chestnut to a box tree 
found it only produced large trunks. 
ogres 
Lord Shaftesbury told at Glasgow of his having white- 
washed and painted one of the dark houses occupied 
by a family in one of the foul districts of London, and 
a short time after returning to find it worse than ever. 
He said, ‘‘ What on earth is this?” 
And the reply was, “Please your honor, the house 
looked so cold and uncomfortable that I sent for a 





sweep, and asked him to give us a few warm touches,” 
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“PEOPLE WHO LIVE IN GLASS HOUSES,” ETC. 
Prupent Mamma. “ My dear, the Grand Opera is no place for you. These Zx/osés are Positively Shocking !” 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Street and 
House Dresses, Figs, 1-5. 

Fig. 1.—Jaranese Fourarp Houser Dress. 
This dress is made of réséda Japanese foulard, 
and consists of a double skirt and waist. The 
skirt is trimmed with grenadine puffs of the 














































































































































































































same color, and with black velvet folds, which 
are edged with a cording of réséda gros grain. 
Similar folds trim the over-skirt and waist. 
Figs. 2 and 3, — Fat Watkine Suir. 
This suit is made of gi le. The skirt is 
trimmed on the bottom with a box- pleated 
flounce, which is headed with a ruche of the 















Fig. 1.—Jaranese Foutarp 
House Dress, , 


Fig, 2.—Far.ve Wavkrine Surr. 


Frontr.—{See Fig. 3.] 


Fig. 3.—Faitte Wavxine Surr. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


material, 
and’a passementerie agrafe. 
are of black velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Surr ror Grrr From 6 To 8 Years 
otp. The skirt and vest are of black velvet. 
The vest is surrounded with white cording.. The 
polonaise of figured white foulard is trimmed 


The polonaise is trimmed with ruches 
‘The vest and cuffs 


Fics. 1-5,—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S STREET AND HOUSE DRESSES. 


Fig. 4.—Suir ror GIRL FROM 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD, 


with ruffles and ruches of the material, and with 
velvet bows. 

Fig. 5.—Suamer Casumere House Dress. 
This dress of buff summer cashmere consists of a 
skirt and polonaise. ‘The latter is trimmed with 
bias strips of brown gros grain, and is closed by 
means of button-holes and gros grain buttons. 





Fig. 5.—Susmrer CashMERD 
House Dress. 


OUR DOOR-YARD. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 


No garden, dear—you understand? We could not 
Spare the room 

On that close-planted hill-side farm for what would 
only bloom; 

But mother pleaded, with a look of longing in her 
face, . 

For just a little spot that flowers might brighten with 
their grace; 

So tasseled corn and bending oats and emerald spears 
of wheat 

Waved o'er the wind-swept fields, and by the door 
were roses sweet. 


Old-fashioned roses, red and white, and pinks with 
spicy breath, 

And flaunting peonies, and vines that surely grew by 
faith, 

So fast and far their fingers green wove garlands 
fair and fine, 

Until the house beneath their touch was radiant as 
a shrine: 

And shrine it was, where loyal hearts in pure devotion 


met, 
And kindled incense fires that burn in hallowed 
fragrance yet, 


Within the little door-yard’s space, from early spring 
to fall, 

We almost had a floral clock the passing hours to 
call. 

From snow-drops and from lilac plumes to asters 
braving frost, 

No inch of ground, no single day, we flower lovers 
lost. 


Ah, I've my window garden now, my ferns, my ivies 


green, 

My birds, who flash like balls of light the netted 
wires between, 

And sing, as all caged creatures do, the sweeter for 
the cage— 

But in that tiny door-yard dear I lived my golden age. 


How fair it was—at sunset’s hour, the western sky 
aflame! 

How calm, when o’er the glowing fields the meek-eyed 
cattle came! 

And Ben let down the bars—‘ Mamma!” 
Daisy calling me; 

I’m coming. Is it possible—is that the bell for tea? 
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@ Wits the next Number of Har- 
pER’s WEEKLY will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a choice variety of exceed- 
ingly interesting reading matter. 


Yr Our next Pattern-sheet Number will 
contain a rich variely of patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies’ Elegant Traveling 
Suits, Walking Dresses, Wrappings, Caps for 
Elderly Ladies, Traveling Conveniences, Fancy- 
Work, etc., etc., together with choice literary and 
artistic attractions. 





THE WRINKLED ROSE LEAF. 


T is not so much the great sorrows and 
disappointments in life of which we com- 
plain, of which we are impatient, over which 
we lose temper, as the pin-pricks of every 
day, the little frets and worries, the small 
collisions of facts and temperaments—in 
brief, the wrinkle in the rose leaf. 

In a great grief we are sometimes sub- 
limed to a heroic endurance; we confront 
the immutable Will, and pause before it too 
much in awe and awful wonder for murmur- 
ing. But there is ne oackezound of neces- 
sity against which the lesser ills may loom 
up imposingly. A great trouble does not so 
much shut us in upon ourselves as it reveals 
to us the power of suffering in the human 
heart, and puts us in sympathy with all 
mankind, and causes us to realize that the 
whole creation travaileth and groaneth in 
pain; but against the minor trials that flesh 
and spirit are heir to there exists no strong 
sense of an inevitable fiat to uphold the 
weak will and failing nerves. To the bro- 
ken or breaking heart it signifies little that 
the weather is dull, that the piano is out of 
tune, that the train is delayed; the paralysis 
of sorrow has rendered him, in a more or 
less degree, insensible to the rude friction of 
ordinary affairs. Who cares that the bed is 
hard when aching thoughts prick the brain 
into intense action through the long night 
hours? Who, shipwrecked on a desert isl- 
and, grumbles at the fare of sheM-fish, or 
disdains the brackish water at hand, or is 
vexed by the sand in his shoes? It is al- 
ways the great grief that medicines the 
lesser; it is when life goes smoothly with 
us that the wrinkle in the rose leaf irritates, 
and seems a burden too grievous to be borne. 
And there is no denying that it does irritate 
and imbitter many lives which outwardly 
look prosperous and happy enough, and no 
doubt it is as much an affair of individual 
temperament as of unlucky circumstances. 
If we could only resolve not to heed the 
wrinkle in our rose leaf, not to fret and scold 
when the fire goes out, when the keys are 
mislaid, when the bread is heavy; if we 
might be mistress of ourselves though china 
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fall; if one could learn to accept all the lit- 
tle unhappy accidents and incidents of the 
day in a spirit of cheerfulness, as necessary 
to the scenic effect, supplying the amber 
tints in the tapestry of life in order that the 
livelier hues may weave into the design 
more harmoniously without any glare of 
coloring; if one, in short, could just put the 
wrinkle out of mind in thinking of the rose 
leaf itself—what a gain were this! Have we 
so little of delight in this fair world that a 
trifling annoyance is sufficient to cloud our 
sky and steal sleep from beneath our eye- 
lids? Is our happiness so insecure that a 
moth in the carpet, a rent in a gown, a bro- 
ken trinket, or an unruly servant is able to 
obscure it? Perhaps the wrinkle in Madame 
Turbot’s rose leaf is the long lineage of 
Neighbor Blood, whose own leaf is wrinkled 
in revenge by madame’s fine equipage and 
apparent prosperity. Madame, surrounded 
by her finery, her Louis Quatorze furnitur- 
ing, her old and new masters, her frescoes 
and folderols, has never been able to banish 
from her mind the picture of her grandfather 
crying fish in the market-place. She sees it 
reflected in the eyes of her high-bred guests; 
she believes it to be photographed in every 
lack of attention froni her world. She looks 
across her sycamore hedge at the low ceilings 
and general dilapidations of the Bloods, and 
sighs for a pedigree ; while they, sitting sad- 
ly in the shadow of the family tree, which for 
so many years has kept the sun from their 
vines, waft back a regret that its fruit does 
not compare with that across the hedge. In 
the mean time how much Miss Jennie would 
enjoy her broad aisle seat in church were 
she not conscious that her chignon was at 
the mercy of the congregation! How much 
keener were Trillette’s pleasure in the thun- 
ders of applause and the showers of bouquets 
if Aria were not to make her début in the 
next scene! Even Bridget in the scullery 
was happy till Nora boasted of her higher 
wages. No: the wrinkled rose leaf is not 
confined to age, or sex, or condition. It 
happens to few, if any, to possess the rose 
leaf without the wrinkle, only in a wise ob- 
livion of which can content be found. The 
old would be so happy among their memories 
and friends but for this failing strength, this 
lost bloom, this something that has robbed 
life of its pith—in short, they would have 
the experience of fifty and the beauty and 
innocence of twenty. Then life would be 
so sweet to the young if they had surmount- 
ed their trials, subdued their awkward- 
nesses, written their books, painted their 
pictures, turned their dreams into realities, 
and achieved success; if they might have the 
self-poise and ease of middle age, and still 
retain the infinite charm of youth. 

When Rosalind married Collyn, she fan- 
cied that at last events had ironed out her 
rose leaf, that she had taken out a policy 
against trouble; but when Collyn took to 
late hours, she discovered that there was no 
spell could keep the wrinkles from growing. 
So, when young Invoice fell heir to a for- 
tune, he devoutly believed there was no 
more up-hill work to be done; but, bless 
us! if he didn’t find it quite as hard to keep 
his money as to earn it! What with invest- 
ments, insurances, speculations, disasters by 
fire and water, and land-sharks, his poor 
rose leaf became so crumpled that you would 
never know it for the same whose deepest 
wrinkles were occasioned by fiirtation’s 
fickle fancies or the splitting of a new glove. 
To be sure, there is a great difference in the 
way in which various people accept their 
wrinkle, and the use they make of it. With 
many it is a constant matter of complaint, 
as if nothing of the kind ever soured anoth- 
er’s experience: it’s always just their luck. 
They have such an itching for sympathy, 
such a knack at self-pity, that they are for- 
ever parading their little trials before their 
friends, never guessing that because these 
show only the fresh and dewy side of the 
rose leaf, which the sun touches, that its 
wrinkle is kept well in the shade. Again, 
there is another class who rather plume 
themselves upon the variety of their aggra- 
vations and miseries : nobody ever has such 
servants as they have; nobody’s children 
ever required so much attention; nobody’s 
appetite was ever so poor; the canker-worm 
never attacks other orchards with such mal- 
ice prepense; nobody else’s preserves ferment 
so easily. “Cousin Kate may think that 
she has seen trouble, but it’s a flea-bite com- 
pared to mine,” cries one of this class; and 
so she goes on deepening the wrinkle in face 
and temper as well as in the rose leaf ; while 
here is Silencia, whose trials, like the thorns, 
are kept under the rose. Her lovers may 
slight her, her own familiar friend play dou- 
ble, society snub her; the railroad company 
may cut up her hereditary acres, the school- 
boys steal her peaches ; her grandfather may 
have died of cancer or insanity ; she may be 
plain, with an inordinate love of beauty, 
poor, with a hankering for luxury, eager for 
travel, and bound to the heartin-stone, or 
fond of home, and condemned to boarding- 
houses ; she may haye a bonnet that doesn’t 


become her, a silk gown too scant or ill fit- 
ting, a boot that pinches, a chignon a shade 
too light—but you will never hear of any 
of these things from her lips. Though the 
wrinkle in her rose leaf keeps her awake 
nights, swells her heart in her bosom, yet 
she smoothes it out with a smile as best she 
may: in thinking of and being grateful for 
the blessings she has, she strives to be in- 
different to those she has not. 





SUTTEE. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


(HE English nation has seen fit to sup- 
press, or to endeavor to suppress, wife- 
burning among its Indian dependencies. It 
may be questioned whether England is wise 
in thus interfering with the domestic insti- 
tutions of its colonies. India is remote and 
alien, and what seems horrible to us may be 
to our Hindoo friends a solemn and sacred 
joy. If the Indian widows are forced to 
this self-sacrifice by male and main force, or 
by the brutal tyranny of an unregenerate 
public opinion, it is well for the strong hand 
of England to be raised in their defense ; 
but if it be done from pure love and loath- 
ing—love for the dead and loathing for all 
the bereft life that remains: despair and 
loneliness and mourning without hope— 
why should we close the heavens to their 
chariot of fire ? 

I rise to move, however, that if suttee is 
to be abolished in India, the balance of pow- 
er shall be retained by establishing it in 
this country—with one amendment: that, 
if the expression may be pardoned, the boot 
should be on the otherleg. When a woman 
loses her husband, I would have her make 
herself as comfortable as possible. When a 
man loses his wife, let him throw himself on 
her funeral pile and burn up. This is not 
only for abstract justice’s sake, to atone for 
the poor women who have embraced the 
flames in the Old World, but for the sake of 
concrete justice and the best interests of all 
concerned. If the husband dies with his 
wife, the grandfathers and grandmothers, 
the uncles and’ aunts, immediately step in, 
adopt the children, care for the property, 
and, so far as possible, make good to the or- 
phans the places of the lost. Blood is so 
strong that one or two removes do not per- 
ceptibly weaken it. Indeed, the danger is 
that the grandmother will dote too much on 
her grandchild. Indulgence and fondness 
will not be so well tempered by wisdom as 
they were with her own child. The sister 
will watch over her sister’s orphans with 
more than a mother’s vigilance, and the 
brother will rear his brother’s boy with the 
care and cost of his own. 

If the husband does not die, he immedi- 
ately becomes a dog in the manger. He 
neither takes care of the children himself, 
nor can any one else take care of them. In 
course of time he goes straightway and mar- 
ries a strange woman, who may or may not 
be in love with him, but who certainly is 
not in love with his children, and who is 
yet put in a position which only love can 
render tolerable. Who is so weak as to 
maintain that a man would not better have 
been burned? He may not like it at first— 
doubtless he will not; but he will soon be- 
come used to it; and indeed I see no reason 
why he should not presently regard it with 
as much enthusiasm and cling to it with as 
much tenacity as do the widows of India. 

Once a little boy lost his young mother, 
and a short time afterward his young father. 
A considerable property was left to him, 
which was carefully invested by one rela- 
tive, and in the house of another he found a 
home. He grew up surrounded by love and 
care, He received the finest Christian cul- 
ture, and a liberal and professional educa- 
tion. A charming wife, bright and beauti- 
ful children, adorn and enrich his life, and 
give purpose and scope to his future. But 
as I saw him pass my window this morning, 
erect and strong, with the firm step and the 
clear brow of a prosperous and happy man, 
I thought of a playmate of his, his little next- 
door neighbor, a pretty, piquant, tiny girl, 
born under a sky as bright as his, and setting 
out in life with as fair a prospect. She, too, in 
her tender childhood encountered the same 
calamity that beset him—the loss of a youth- 
ful mother; but unhappily she did not also 
Jose her father. He lived and married again 
—tnarried a woman who made the tales and 
traditions of heartless step-mothers a dreary 
reality. Through her dead mother the little 
girl inherited an ample fortune, but the law 
gave the whole income and control of it to 
the father as long as he lived, and his own 
weakness gave it to the step-mother, from 
whose hands not a farthing trickled down 
upon the poor girl. By coldness and rude- 
ness her mother’s family were alienated and 


repelled from her father’s house, and she, del- 


icately born and reared, grew up to drudgery 
and mean living, and all the infernal degra- 
dations devised by a miserly nature. She 
was shabbily and scantily clad, debarred the 


and ea almost covers 
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social pleasures belonging to her age and po- 
sition, and at seventeen sent out into the 
world to earn her own living—she who, had 
she been able to come by her own, would no 
more have needed to toil, and who, indeed, 
was scarcely more fit to toil, than the lilies 
of the field. But she was a lady born and 
bred, and she scorned to complain of a fate 
which she could not escape ; and her pretty 
face and dainty figure lent a silken grace to 
the commonest gown, while her high spirits 
and the archness and vivacity of youth for- 
bade all thought of pity, or even any suspi- 
cion of the truth. She married, and though 
an only daughter ‘and the heir of a large 
property, she received no outfit but such as 
her own brave fingers could supply. Chil- 
dren came to her love and delight, but the 
privations, the struggles, and the suppres- 
sions of her young years had probably weak- 
ened the prop of life. Her father died, leay- 
ing a will which bequeathed his whole prop- 
erty to his wife. He was a warm-hearted, 
affectionate man, and unquestionably fond 
of his daughter, who had ever been true and 
dutiful to him; yet he had left her, his only 
child, without a penny, and his grand-chil- 
dren were unnamed in his last will and tes- 
tament. The blow was too much for her. 
Without any visible disease, she faded and 
faltered. She had battled bravely and si- 
lently, but her small store of strength was 
spent, and one night she lay down, too 
tired to claim the good-night kiss. “But 
you want to kiss Sweetins, mamma?” and 
“ Sweetins” was lifted to mamma’s-side, and 
felt the last kiss of loving lips, and then 
the tired mother, the wronged and outraged 
daughter—poor fragile creature—closed her 
weary eyes and woke no more. 

Is it strange that when I see the man go 
by with his buoyant stride and swing to 
meet his merry children awaiting him at the 
garden gate, I think of his little playfellow 
lying under the winter snow, and the chil- 
dren that go unmothered through the world? 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MOURNING. 


LACK toilettes are so generally worn by 
ladies who dress in colors that those who 
wear mourning for deceased relatives are com- 
pelled to adopt still deeper black in order to dis- 
tinguish their memorial dress from the fashion- 
able uniform of the day. Heavy plain English 
fashions in mourning are followed here in pref- 
erence to the showy lustrous dresses glistening 
with jet that French women call mourning. 
Mourning black is made in the plainest, simplest 
manner, is confined to a few fabrics, and is also 
worn longer than formerly. .A welcome relief, 
however, is given to this sombre and unwhole- 
some dress by wearing white around the neck 
and wrists and inside bonnets; also by the thin 
veil of net or grenadine worn over the face, while 
erape veils hang behind like streamers. English 
crape trimmings on bombazine are considered 
the deepest mourning, and are retained longer 
than formerly, but wearing crape does not now 
include seclusion from society, as it once did. 
Dresses made extirely of crape mounted on a silk 
foundation are worn on full-dress occasions— 
for instance, ladies in the second year of mourn- 
ing for a parent have dinner dresses of English 
crape laid in kilt pleats that cover the silk un- 
derneath, an apron of crape with sash behind, 
and a simple basque smoothly covered with 
crape. Many families wear plain crape folds the 
first year, add crape pleatings mixed with trim- 
mings of the dress material for the second year, 
then leave off crape altogether, wearing fanciful 
trimmings of the dress goods, that finally make 
the dress look like the ordinary black toilettes 
worn out of mourning. ‘‘Second mourning,” in 
the old fashion of purple and gray, has gone out 
of use, and light mourning now consists of lus- 
trous black dresses trimmed with jet and lace, 
relieved by a great deal of white. ‘These grada- 
tions are not very marked, as each household 
has its own customs, some old families wearing 
mourning half their lives, while others adopt it 
for a very brief season; hence it is difficult to 
speak definitely of costumes about which there 
is so little uniformity. 

Among materials for mourning dresses the 
handsomest is English bombazine. It is heavier 
and less lustrous than French bombazine, and is 
worn for first deep mourning during all seasons 
of the year. “It costs from $1 50 to $4 a yard. 
For spring and summer suits the soft hanging 
tamise cloth is probably next in favor. ‘This 
fabric is all wool, with plain surface, from thirty- 
four to forty-five inches wide, and costs from 85 
cents to $275 a yard. The quality sold for 
$1 75 a yard is exceedingly fine and soft, and is 
most used, French challi is also commended 
for summer wear, as it is light and cool: price 
from 80 cents to $1 a yard. In thinner goods 
plain grenadines, either all silk or else silk and 
wool mixed, are the leading fabrics for deep 
mourning dresses; they are trimmed with folds 
of grenadine piped with crape. Striped, spotted, 
and damask grenadines are only worn in light 
mourning. For summer dresses Byzantine is a 
regular mourning goods without lustre. It is 
half transparent, and is made of pure silk and 
wool very closely twisted. Florentine is the 
name of another mourning material made a lit- 
tle heavier than grenadine. 

Widows’ mourning is distinct from all others 
in its plainness, It consists of bombazine and 
tamise dresses made with a polonaise or a basque 

with crape. The 
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English crape used is a yard and a half wide, 
without a fold in the middle, and comes in a roll 
instead of in boxes. For the dress skirt this 
crape is not put on in folds or pleatings, but is 
doubled and shaped to the skirt, covering 1t from 
the hips down, and having but one seam, The 
basque has perfectly tight sleeves, 1s very high 
and close in the neck, is covered plainly with 
crape, and has no oyver-skirt to accompany it. 
Small button-moulds covered with crape fasten 
the front; around the neck is a small collar of 
doubled crape, and the crape cuffs are entirely 
without ornament. ‘The bonnet is of doubled 
crape also, with a small puff of white crépe lisse 
across the forehead for a widow’s cap, and black 
strings. The crape veil is a yard and a half long, 
with a hem a quarter of a yard deep. It may 
be worn with a string in one end tied around the 
bonnet, with the sides fastened behind below the 
high braids of hair; or else, in nun-like fashion, 
the middle of the veil is fastened by jet pins on 
each side of the bonnet, and the ends cover the 
face and drape the back. For wraps, sacques 
and mantillas are cut of the dress goods, cov- 
ered with crape, and finished on the edge by a 
milliner’s fold. Square shawls of Thibet cloth 
with a deep border of crape are worn by old la- 
dies in their widowhood, 

Mourning for other near relatives—parents, 
children, a sister, or brother—is made of the 
materials already mentioned, but copies more 
closely the fashions used in colors; for instance, 
there are sleeveless basques of crape, crape sashes 
and fraises, crape aprons, and over-skirts trimmed 
with crape, while lower skirts have kilt pleatings 
of crape, bias folds, and flounces trimmed with 
erape. A high standing fraise of pleated English 
crape is sewed permanently to the neck of tamise 
basques and polonaises, and an inner pleating of 
white crépe lisse is worn with them. This lisse 
pleating costs from 80 cents to $l a yard. Black 
may be worn around the neck for the first three 
months-of mourning, but it is disagreeable and 
unhealthy, and many families wear white from 
the first. Large button-moulds two inches in 
diameter, covered with the dress material and 
with doubled crape, are used on polonaises. A 
succession of lapping bias folds around the entire 
skirt trims tamise tastefully; the over dress is 
then an ample chatelaine polonaise, with cuffs, 
pockets, and sash of crape. Other dresses have 
lengthwise bands or folds of crape on the front 
breadths, with crape kilting behind. Few gath- 
ered ruffles are used in mourning. The smallest 
piping of crape heads grenadine folds, bands, 
and pleatings. Bombazine basques are simply 
edged with two tiny folds of crape, and the pos- 
tilion or fan pleatings behind show a crape lin- 
ing. A model basque of this kind has crape 
straps a la militaire across the front, with a 
button in each strap, and tight sleeves with 
deep crape cuffs on which are three straps and 
buttons. The Worth over-skirt hangs straight 
open and long in front, and is caught up behind 
under a crape sash; great square pockets of crape 
are on its sides, and it is bordered with a three- 
inch bias band of bombazine piped with crape. 
The lower skirt has six large crape buttons 
straight down the front breadth, with crape 
straps beside them, and a kilt flounce around 
the skirt, A tamise suit has a long polonaise 
with revers in front, is shortly draped behind, 
and is edged with a bias band of tamise piped 
with crape. Square crape pockets, square cutis 
on yery close sleeves, and large crape buttons. 
The new wide Josephine belt is three inches 
broad, made of crape folds, and has a sash of 
crape loops two-eighths wide when doubled; 
tablier trimming of buttons and folds up the 
front of the skirt, and three straight kilt pleat- 
ings behind. A mourning silk has a basque 
piped with crape and a high fraise around the 
neck. The apron is of crape edged with crimp- 
ed fringe, and is finished behind by sashes. 
Lengthwise bias crape bands trim the three front 
breadths; the back widths have silk flounces 
deeply bound with crape. Sleeveless basques 
of crape are lined with silk, merely piped on 
the edges, have a high fraise, and are fastened 
by buttons of crape held in bound button-holes. 
With such dresses crape bonnets are worn alike 
in summer and winter. Soft white tulle ruches 
above the forehead are used for face trimming 
when white is preferred, as it usually is, but the 
lisse puff is for widows only. The long crape 
yeil is stitched in a cluster of pleats near the left 
and front of the bonnet, is drawn back down on 
the crown so that it almost conceals the bonnet, 
and is fastened low down on the back and left to 
droop straight and long behind ; plain jet pins in 
oblong blocks conceal where it 1s stitched. A 
plain Brussels net, or else a gray grenadine, 
veil is then worn over the face. 

‘The jewelry admissible at this stage of mourn- 
ing is black onyx or jet, without a particle of 
gold visible. Ear-rings are black onyx balls, 
perfectly smooth and plain, costing $4 and up- 
ward for those from the size of a pea to that of 
a bullet. Spiral ear-rings that screw into the 
lobe of the ear are merely black buttons of onyx, 
thick and flat, or else a tiny diamond is in their 
centre. Chatelaines of very dark tortoise-shell 
are also worn in mourning. For the second 
year of mourning and for morning wear are sets 
of old silver, darker than the oxidized metal, 
made into quaint brooches, long ear-rings or else 
balls, large square sleeve-buttons with the wear- 
er’s initials, or else with carvings of flowers, or 
birds, or Egyptian heads, and above all the cha- 
telaines of silver for holding watch, vinaigrette, 
and umbrella. 

‘The complimentary mourning worn for distant 
relatives, relatives by marriage, and friends is 
yery little more than the black dresses in general 
use, without being brightened by colors in rib- 
bons, flowers, and jewelry. Black silk and lus- 
trous cashmere are admitted here, and the black 
camel’s-hair polonaises that are limp and lus- 
treless enough to be appropriate for deepest 














mourning, though they have not been adopted 
for it. The bonnet is of black chip with dull 
silk trimmings, or else of Brussels net with jet 
ornaments, 

VARIETIES, 

The loose-fronted polonaise, or redingote, with 
adjusted back, described in Madame Raymond's 
last letter, has come into sudden popularity here. 
The Bazar introduced this garment a year ago 
last December by an engraving and Supplement 
pattern given in Vol. IV., No. 49. 

De baize is a favorite fabric for inexpensive 
traveling suits for spring, summer, and fall. It 
is all wool, light and sleazy, yet strong, and is 
shown in the natural gray and brown colors of 
the wool. It is 50 cents a yard; from twenty 
to twenty-five yards are required for a costume 
with long polonaise and flounced skirt, trimmed 
with bias silk of the same shade. 

Polonaises with basque fronts are most seen 
on French dresses of silk and grenadine. ‘The 
back is a regular Marguerite shape. Other styl- 
ish polonaises are perfectly plain in- the front, 
with trimming up the sides, or else buttons down 
the side seams; the back is slightly bouffant, 
long, and is held back by tapes tied over the 
tournure. Linen and batiste polonaises, already 
braided, are shown in boxes. They are long 
enough to serve as a morning wrapper when not 
draped. Price from $10 upward, not made. 
Blue camel’s-hair polonaises are in great favor 
with blondes. One seen on Fifth Avenue had 
a blue silk sash, belt, pockets, ruff, and silver 
buttons. The dress skirt was black taffeta silk, 
with clustered kilt pleating for trimming. A 
black Rubens hat, gray undressed kid gloves, 
and dainty lingerie of white percale with pale 
blue cross-bars completed the toilette. 

Percale cuffs and collars with colored spots, 
lines, and cross-bars promise at length to find 
favor for morning suits. They cost from 50 
cents to $1 a set. Pleated ruffs for neck and 
under-sleeves are made of percale, as well as the 
square cuffs and standing English collar, Dark 
cambric in gray, blue, or black and white squares 
is made into collars and cuffs for traveling, and 
is worn in the morning with black dresses. 

The novelty of novelties is French dresses 
made with silk ruffs held out by wires. These 
ruffs are of the dress silk made double, and con- 
sist of two plain folds beginning at the belt, ex- 
tending up the front, and standing curved out 
behind like the ruffs of Queen Elizabeth’s time. 

Little girls from ten years of age downward 
are wearing high-crowned Normandy caps of 
Swiss muslin made over blue or pink silk. The 
crown is pointed on top, shaped over a founda- 
tion of stiff net, and gathered into a band that 
borders the face. A ribbon band passes around 
the face, and is edged with Valenciennes lace. 
A bow of many loops and ends is high in front, 
and long streamers hang behind. Black velvet 
ribbon trimming is used for large girls. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs, 
ConneELty; Misses Switzer ; and Gepnry; and 
Messrs. Arnotp, ConstaBLe, & Co,; and A. 
T. Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


ProFessoR TYNDALL is growing more and 
more ee Ae of the U. 8. In a recent 
lecture in London, in alluding to the high scien- 
tific standard maintained in the United States, 
he read some extracts from a lecture deliver- 
ed by President WurreE, of Cornell University, 
which he “‘ had never seen surpassed in the writ- 
ings of European thinkers.”’ 

—It has not been the felicity of the Bazar to 
have alluded in its ‘‘ personals’ to the Begum 
of Bhopal. We now introduce her. She is the 
ruler of a province in India, which she admin- 
isters with so much skill and energy that, on 
Lord Norrasroox’s recent tour of inspection 
through India, he convened a special chapter 
of the order for the parpoes of investing her 
Highness with the dignity of Knight Grand 
Commander of the most noble order of the Star 
of India. 

—The marble statue of Mazzrnt, life size, has 
been set up in the great court of the city palace 
of Genoa, Itis the gift of a citizen named Rug- 
GERO. 

—Miss Emity FarruFutt is soon to receive a 
noteworthy testimonial from certain ingenious 
work-women of the West. When Miss Farru- 
FULL was at Elgin, Illinois, she inspected the 
watch manufactory at that place, and said pleas- 
ant and encouraging words to the fair and busy 
workers. So much pleased were they by her 
visit that they have resolved upon and are now 
making for her a beautiful watch, the interest 
in which may be inferred from the fact that 
every little wheel and cog and spring, etc., etc., 
that enters into the manufacture of that watch 
will be the product of the women employed in 
the manufactory. Could mortal woman desire 
s packe exquisite testimonial than such a ‘ tick- 

r 

—Qneen VicroriA has recently presented to 
the Historical Museum in Derby an original let- 
ter from Prince CHartes Stuart, dated in 1745. 

Sad romance: beautiful Princess THERESA 
of Oldenburg broke an engagement with the 
hereditary Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar out of 
a desire to wed a young and handsome music- 
teacher. The Emperor of Russia, in whose 
army the father of the princess serves as a gen- 
eral, was, in consequence, asked to elevate the 
music-teacher to the ua, of baron, Done. 
After having been supplied with the necessary 
means to live according to his dignity, he has 
been ordered to leave St. Petersburg. Such is 
the cruelty of the puncipaL Russian { 

—The CunarD line of steamers has certain 
“personal” regulations which a captain can 
only break in emergencies of the most serious 
kind, and the result of their well-defined instruc- 
tions has been that they have never lost a pas- 
senger. Some of their regulations, indeed, are 
so strict as to be somewhat amusing. For in- 
stance, not very long ago the master of one of 
their Liverpool and New York fleet having a 
short time previously taken to himself 2 wife, 
applied for permission to take his helpmate with 
him for just one voyage. The request was 








Pisaled, more readily than he had anticipated, 
ut, as it turned out, the company took one view 
of the transaction and the captain another. 
Proceeding as usual to superintend the removal 
of the steamer from the dock to the river, he 
was astounded to find a brother captain in the 
act of giving orders. Explanations were given, 
and it transpired that though the company were 
not unwilling that Captain —— should take his 
wife to America, they were not disposed to in- 
trust him with the ship also. One charge was 
sufficient where the lives of nearly a thousand 
passengers and the safety of a very large amount 
of property were concerned. The story illus- 
trates very forcibly the manner in which the 
Cunarp proprietors have obtained a reputation 
both for speed and safety. 

—This is told of a guest at the mansion of the 
late SamueL Coit. He noticed that gas was 
burning all over the house. Great chambers 
unoccupied, large halls, parlors, corridors, were 
all ablaze. ‘You are extravagant with your 
gas,’’ said the stranger to the butler, who was 
showing the house. ‘‘ Perhaps so,”’ was the re- 
ply; ‘but, you see, the Colonel owns the gus- 
works, and we like to patronize him.” 

—Professor Paumiert, of Naples, states that 
the sismograph, a sort of earthquakeometer, 
which had indicated the different shocks of 
earthquake a month ago, is still very unquiet. 
This, he says, clearly demonstrates that we have 
entered on a fresh period of eruption, which 
may commence any day. Nice to think of! He 
has officially announced another eruption of 
Vesuvius. 

—Miss RoruscHILp, who was recently married 
to the Hon. Mr, Yorke, completed about two 
years ago, with her sister, a translation of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, but which was printed 
only for private circulation. It was the work of 
several years, during which time the translators 
almost altogether eschewed fashionable life. 

—M. Turers is a bit extravagant in some 
things. He possesses in his collection of pic- 
tures a small canvas some few inches square, 
which may with the frame be worth twenty 
franes, for which he gave 8000, having bought 
it in 1864 as a Ruysdael. It has paid expenses 
over and over, for whenever Turers feels tempt- 
ed to buy a picture he looks at it, and—over- 
comes the temptation. 

—Senator Sumner recently remarked to a 
lady: ‘I have known beauty to go with years, 
but this, I fear, is the exception, not the 
rule. One of the handsomest women I eyer 
knew was the mother of Lord BrougHam. At 
the time I met her she must have been over 
eighty years of age. I was then quite a boy, and 
abroad for the first time, and met with the kind- 
ness to be invited to the castle of this nobleman. 
The manners and figure of Mrs. BroucHam be- 
trayed none of the eerepliude of age. I shall 
never forget her extreme kindness and efforts to 
entertain a young American.” 

—Father HyactnrTue is making preparations 
to revisit the United States, accompanied, of 
course, by his American wife. 

—Krupp, the great German manufacturer, 
selects for overseers practical mechanics and 

raduates of the polytechnic schools. At his 
aboratory are several chemists, one of whom is 
one of the most celebrated analytical chemists 
on the Continent. Mr. Krupp also retains a 
doctor of laws, who is constantly engaged with 
the settlement of contracts and disputed ques- 
tions of law. There are several interpreters to 
converse with the many foreigners who call at 
the office. 

—Mr. SpuRGEON has in very direct terms de- 
clined the proposition to come to the U.8. to 
lecture. ¢ says: “I am not open to an offer 
for destorines neither is it my profession. I 
sppreciate the liberal nature of the offer, and 
it is not declined with any reference to amount. 
One hundred times the sum would not tempt 
me to lecture for money, as I do not feel it to 
be my calling.” 

—Mark Twain says in a recent letter: “ Dur- 
ing the last two months my next-door neighbor, 
CHaRLes DupLEY WARNER, has dropped his 
Back-Log Studies, and he and I haye written 
a bulky novel in partnership. He has worked 
up the fiction, and I have hurled in the facts. 
I consider it one of the most astonishing novels 
that ever was written. Night after night I sit 
up reading it over and over again and crying.” 

—The Miss Ansy Hurcuinson, of the Hurcx- 
INsON family, tribe of Asa, who was married re- 
cently to Mr. ANDERSON, of Minnesota, is a niece 
of that ABBy HuTCHINSON who was of the orig- 
inal tribe of Jesse, or words to that effect, and 
whose married name is Parron. 

—Senator SuMNER has been pleasantly inter- 
viewed by “Olivia,” of the Philadelphia Press, 
about celebrities whom he met abroad in years 
gone by. The intervieweress asked him, ** Will 
a woman of good judgment marry a man fifteen 
years younger than herself?’ To which Mr. 
Sumner replied: “I shall have to refer you to 
Mr. DisrakLt. I know that to have been a very 
happy marriage. I met Mr, Disraevi and his 
wife at Munich when they were on their wed- 
ding tour. At pEppmncipal hotel we met at the 
breakfast-table. r. DISRAELI sat by the side 
of his newly made wife. He might have been, 
or at least looked, about thirty years old. His 
intensely black hair was emoottiel to perfection. 
At that time he had become famous as an au- 
thor. ane EL a seemed noticeably new about 
him. Mrs. DisRaEvi appeared like a kind-heart- 
ed, middle-aged Englishwoman, and DisraELr 
seemed the one to carry the idea that he had 
drawn the prize. Time has shown how devoted 
they were to each other. In the last few months 
we hear of his walking by her side and support- 
ing her tenderly. She must have been nearly if 
not quite eighty. In my opinion DisRazxt is 
one of the most remarkable men of this age, 
when we remember the obstacles he had to 
overcome to reach the position he occupies in 
England. The prenaies which exists there 
against his Jewish faith alone is enough to chill 
the most ambitious.” 

—CLARA ZIEGLER, the celebrated German tra- 
gedienne, has been offered an engagement in this 
country of $1000 a night for one hundred per- 
formances, beginning next September. Miss 
ZipG.ER has a life engagement with the Royal 
Theatre, Munich, but is trying to obtain the 
royal permit of leave of absence to accept this 


sngapouien’. 

—Possibly it may interest some of the lady 
readers of the Bazar to know what was worn by 
royalty at the recent Drawing-room held by the 
Queen at Buckingham Palace. Her Majesty 
wore @ black silk dress with a train trimmed 





with crape and feathers, and diamond and pearl 
coronet over a long white tulle veil with black 
tulle trimmings. Her Majesty also wore a neck- 
lace composed of two rows of large pearls, and 
pearl and diamond brooches. Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Wales wore a dress of black 
tulle over a black silk petticoat, handsomely 
trimmed with white lace, looped with bunches 
of cherries, and a train of rich black silk cover- 
ed with white lace; head-dress, a tiara of dia- 
monds, feathers, and veil. Her Royal Highness 
Princess CHRISTIAN, of Schleswig-Holstein, wore 
a black train and petticoat, trimmed with Brus- 
sels lace; head-dress, a tiara of turquoise and 
diamonds; ornaments, turquoise and diamonds. 
Her Oe Highness Princess Lourse (Marchio- 
ness of Lorne) wore a violet petticoat with Hon- 
iton lace, and a white poult de soie train, with 
ruching and feather trimming; ornaments, opals 
and diamonds. 

—When Professor TynpALL got back to Lon- 
don he met the uniform question, ‘‘ How did you 
like the Americans?” with the answer that he 
was not in a position to form an opinion of the 
American people. From first to last, he says, 
he was among cultivated gentlemen and ladies, 
among thinkers and men of science; he was ad- 
dressing the most pleasant and, apparently, in- 
telligent audiences; and though there may have 
been numbers of people he might have disliked, 
he did not see them. To base an estimate of the 
whole country upon what he saw of it would be 
unfair; it would make America a realized Uto- 

ia. ‘*There was,’’ as he expressed it, ‘‘no 

reak in the continuity of my existence. I part- 
ed from friends here, and found myself among 
just such friends there.” 

—Miss Brappon has reason to respect the 
proprietors of the London Home Journal, who 
pay her ten thousand dollars for her current 
novel in that publication, 

—A Philadelphia lady, the Countess DresBacu, 
is now one of the leaders of society and fashion 
in Berlin. 

—Queen VicrTorra is said to be growing very 
gray and feeble, and shuns society more than 
ever. 

—Mr. STanuey has again receded from the 
U. §., and gone as representative of the Herald 
to Khiva to see what is to be done there, 

—The ladies of Philadelphia are taking an im- 

ortant part in the work of making the coming 
Eentennial in that city a great success, A com- 
mittee of thirty-six women ‘in each ward has 
been organized to procure subscriptions for the 
general fund.. A grand meeting arranged by 
them was held at the Academy of Music on 
the 19th of April, the anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Lexington. The beauty and brains of 
the city were present. Among the orators who 
were especially brilliant on the occasion was 
Danie, DoveuERTY, who, in Philadelphia, is 
what James T. BRADY was in New York. In 
the audience sat two great-granddaughters of 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN— Mrs. GILLEsPig, chair- 
man of the Ladies’ Centennial Committee of 
Thirteen, and Mrs. Emory, wife of Major-Gen- 
eral Witi1am H. Emory, in command of the 
Department of New Orleans—both in their 
healthy prime, and eager for the success of the 
Centennial. Certainly it is a pleasant spectacle 
that the great-granddaughter of FRANKLIN (a 
daughter of the honored Wi11am Duane), 
should be president of the Committee of Thir- 
teen (the number of the original colonies), to in- 
voke the ladies of America to join in the cele- 
bration of the Declaration of Independence, in 
which FRANKLIN figured a plain, simple, yet im- 
mortal character ! 

—Jenny Linp charms the private circles of 
Berlin with her still delightful voice. Her 
daughter also gives promise of great musical 
power. 

—Two of New York’s best singers, Madame 
De RytTHER and Madame Van ZANDT, are to 
take prominent parts in a grand musical festival 
to be held this month in Rutland, Vermont. 

—The following jeu desprit of the late N. P. 
Wiis has just come to light for the first time 
in the Wilmington Journal. Mr. W. was at a 
soirée given in Washington by Mr. and Mrs. 
Gages to the Hon. JonN A. CampBELL, then 
just returned as the minister to Mexico (now a 
prominent citizen of New Orleans). Mr. Camp- 
BELL was, of course, the distinguished: guest of 
the evening, and received from Mrs. GaLEs very 

reat attention. But that lady observed that 
her niece, Miss SEATON, was even more attentive 
to WIL.is than she herself was to Mr. Camp- 
BBLL, and feared it might be thought imprudent 
in one so young, and wrote on a slip of paper 
her fears, requesting her niece not to be so par- 
ticular in ber attentions to the poet. This slip 
of paper was seen by Mr. WILLIS, who asked 
leave to reply to it, which he did as follows: 

“Why, my dear aunt, would you me trammel? 

You’ atreii ata wat, and swallow a Campbell.” 


—MicHAeL Reese, of San Francisco, has giv- 
en two thousand dollars for the library of the 
late Dr. Francis Lreser, and presented it to 
the University of California, 

—Hon. ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, though 
elected to Congress from Georgia, announces 
that he has no intention of resigning the editor- 
ship of the Atlanta Sun, and declares that 
“peace throughout the State, quiet, and har- 
mony prevail, including all classes, white and 
black,” and that every body is now perfectly 

rotected in Georgia. 

y —tThe late Colonel ExrsworTH is finally to 
have a monument, $3000 havin; eens pone 

at purpose by Governor . a 
a NE coninene citizens. Those who 
remember Colonel ExLsworT#’s first visit to 
Washington will also remember that after the 
war broke out certain of the Washington fire- 
men refused to extinguish a fire at Willard’s 
Hotel, whereupon ELLsworTH and his men 
broke open the en, ine-house, and put out the 
fire, for which Mr. WILLARD gave the regiment 
$500 in gold. A part of this goes toward the. 
monument, 

—The Miss WaDswortH who hast just been 
appointed peau to the Sultan is a daughter 
oF Tirus V. Wapsworts, of Franklin, New 
Hampshire. She is a graduate from Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, studied medicine in Phila- 
delphia, practiced her profession four years in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, then evaded the 
country and caused herself to be conveyed to 
Constantinople, where she has diagnosed all 
sorts of Turks, and is now, by special call, to 
feel the pulse, examine the tongue, and look 
over the great Sultan himself and his somewhat 
numerous family. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuer Epcixe 


ig. 2.—Cr et E 5 
For LINGERIE. Fig. 2.—Ckocner Eperne 


FoR Lincrrie. 
Crochet Edging and Inser- 
tion for Lingerie, Figs. 1-4. 


Boru edgings and insertions are gg 
worked with twisted crochet cot- 


side of the foundation st.; the p. 
should come exactly above each 
other. 3d round.—1 sc. on the 
next p. of the 


ton, No. 80. 2d round, * 1 

For the edg- leaflet; for this 
ing Fig. 1 cro- work 6 ch., 1 
chet on a ch, ste. (short tre- 
(chain stitch) ble crochet) on 
foundation of the second and 
the _ requisite 1 te, (treble cro- 
length the 1st chet) on the first 
round. — * 1 of these 6 ch., 


work off both st. 
with the loop 


sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the 





next founda- on the needle, 
tion st. (stitch), throwing the 
1p. (picot; for thread over 


this crochet 1 
ch., take the 
needle out of 
the loop, insert 
it in the front 
horizontal and 
the _ vertical 
veins of the 
se., throw the 
thread over the needle, and draw 
it through as a loop), 1 se. on the 
following foun- 
dation st., and 
repeat from +. 
2d round.—* 2 
de. (double cro- 
chet) separated 
by 1 ch. on the 
next p. in the 


once; then work 
6 ch., 1 se, on 
the second fol- 
lowing p., and 
repeat from >. 
After finishing 
these 3 rounds, 
make another 
ch. foundation, 
and on this crochet the two picot 
rounds as before. The following, 
8d_round, also consists of leaflets 
and ch. bars, but 
they are worked in 
reversed order ; 
B thus, after every 
se. crochet 12 ch., 
‘and with the last 
6 ch. work the leaf- 





Fig. 4.—Crocuet 
INSERTION FOR 
Linger. 


Fig. 3.—Crocuet 
INSERTION FOR 
Lincerie, 


preceding round, let in a downward 
1 ch., with this direction. Join 
pass over the fol- these two halves of 


@ the insertion with 
a leaflet round, lay- 
ing them together 
so that the leaflets 
and ch. bars of 
both halves come 
on each other, then 


lowing p., and 
repeat from >. 
8d round.—Al- 
ware alternately 
3 sl. (slip stiteh) 
on the next 2 
de. and the ch. 





Fig. 2.—Srcrion 
or LAMBREQUIN 
For Tooru-Pick 


Fig. 3.—Src- 
TION OF RvcHE 
For ToorH-Pick 





Sranp.—Furt between the 2 work tlfe upper st. Sranp.—FuLn 
Sizz.—[See Fig. 1, de., 7 ch. 4th of two leaflets to- Size.—[See 
Page 325,] round.—* 2 sc, on the next ch. between 2 de. FLorentine Guirure Borper, gether with 1 sc., work one leaflet, and so on. Fig. 1, Page 325.] 


The insertion 
Fig. 4 is worked 
from the mid- 
dle. Make a 
ch, foundation 
measuring one 
and one-half the 
length of the in- 
sertion. This 
foundation is = 
crossed over by the 
st. of the Ist round, 
working always alter- 
nately 1 sl. on 1 foun- 
dation st., 7 ch., with 
these pass over 7 foun- 
dation st.; these 7 
ch, should alternately come 
once on one side and once 
on the other side of the 
foundation st. The 2d 
round is worked on one 
side of the scallops formed 
by the foundation st. and 
the st. of the Ist round. 
Crochet * 7 sl. on the 7 
ch. of the next scallop, 
then 8 sl. on the first 8 ch. of the next scallop, 1 p. on the last sl. ; 


worked on 1 p. in 
the second round, 
thus surrounding 
also the sl. of the 
third round; then 
work on the next 
ch, scallop 4 sc., 
3 sc. with 3 p., 
and 4 sc, ; repeat 
from >. 

The edging Fig. 
2 consists of five 
rounds. Onafoun- 
dation of the req- 
uisite length crochet the 
Ist round like that of 
* the edging shown by 
Fig. 1. 2d round.—* 1 se. 
on the next p. of the preced- 
ing round, 1 ch., 1 p. (for the 
p. of this and the following 
round crochet 2 ch., drop the 
loop from the needle, insert 
the needle in the ch. before 
the last, and draw the thread 
through), 3 ch., 5 p., 3 ch., 
1p., 1 ch., pass over 5 p. of 
the preceding round, and re- 










Fig. 3.—LaMBREQUIN IN RaiseD 
Emprorpery ror Asu-Recrrver. 


Fig. 2.—LaMBREQUIN IN SATIN A 
Foun Size.—[See Fig. 1, Page 325.] 


Srrtcu ror Asu-Recetver.—FoLL 
Sizu.—[See Fig. 1, Page 325.] 


peat from *. Work the 3d round like the 2d round, but always 
crochet the sc. on the middle of the 5 p. of the dst round which were 
passed over, and in working the picot scallops always fasten to the 
middle of the 3 ch. after the first and before the last p. of each 
scallop in the preceding round with 1 sl., as shown by the illustra- 
tion, 4th round.—This round is worked on the other side of the 
foundation on the wrong side of the work. + 1 sl. on the next 
foundation st., 1 p. (for this p. crochet 1 ch., drop the loop from 
the needle, insert the needle in the last sl., and draw through the 























Sranp witH Music Portrorto. 


then 2 sl. with 2 p. and 2 sl. on the 4 st. of the same ch. scallop, 
and repeat from *. 8d round.—Three leaflets separated each by 
7 ch, on the middle st. of each scallop consisting of sl., thus always 
passing over the picot scallops. For each leaflet crochet on the cor- 
responding sl, 1 te., then 1 ste. at the foot of the latter, and 1 te. 
again on the sl., always working off these 3 st. together, throwing 
the thread over once. The 4th round consists of sl. and p., which 
ave worked as shown by the illustration, ‘Then work the last three 
rounds on the other side of the work similar to the 2d~4th rounds, 











mings, such as 


thread), 1 sl. Florentin 
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the right side : } cially suited to 
of the work § i church — trim- 


always alter- 
nately ‘1 sl. on 
the next p. in 
the preceding 
round, 1 ch, 
For the in- 
sertion Fig. 3 
make a ch, 
foundation of 
the requisite 
length, and on. 
it crochet the 
1st round,— 
Always _alter- 
nately 3 sh 
and 1 p. (pi- 
cot, consisting 
of 4 ch. and 1 
sl. on the last 
of the 3 sl.). 
Work the 2d 
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altar or pulpit 
covers, sur- 
plices, ete. ; it 
may, however, 
beused also for 
curtains, win- 
dow - shades, 
table - covers, 
etc. Tomake 
the border 
first work a 
foundation of 
the requisite 
length and 
width in 
straight _net- 
ting. Darn 
separate parts 
of the founda- 
tion in point de 
toile as shown . 
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by the illustra- 
tion, and on 


May 24, 1873.] 
this work the raised leaf-shaped figures in point de reprise ; 
then also work the remaining open-work and close squares 
and the different wheels as shown by the illustration, 
Finally, work the button-hole stitches partly on 
the netted bars of the foundation and partly 
on the working thread, which is stretched 
in a slanting direction from one netted 
stitch to another, as shown by the illus- 
tration; these slanting bars should 
lie loose on the foundation ; there- 
fore, in working them, the nee- 
dle is not inserted in the net- 
ted bars below. ‘he pro- 
jecting : straight picots are 
worked in connection with 
the corresponding button- 
hole stitch bars; work 
for each picot three or 
four button-hole stitch- 

es on the next netted 
bar of the foundation, 
and passing the needle 
back through these 
Stitches, carry the 
working thread back 

to the point from 
which the work is to 
becontinued. For the 
wound picots on the 
small button-hole stitch 
scallops twist the work- 
ing thread tight close 
underneath the stitch to 
which such a picot is to 
be joined, by doing this 
the thread forms a small 
loop, which is left standing 
in working the next stitch. 
Having ‘also edged the outer 
edge of the border with button- 
hole stitches, cut away the netted 
foundation close underneath these 
stitches and between the design fig- | 
ures, as shown by the illustration; in 
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work each sc. on the free ch. between two bars; finally, work 6 sl. 
on the ch. foundation of the first bar, and 1 sl. on "the vein to 
which the five bars were fastened, 2 dc. each on the next 
3 sc. in the preceding round ; on the last de. of the 
Ihe ring work 1 sde., 1 sc., then a row of sc. divided 
by two picots ‘on the foundation st. intended 
for the stem. ‘The last 3 of these st. re- 
main free for the present. Work the 
second leaf, carefully observing the 
illustration and in the manner de- 
scribed, and at the corresponding 
points fasten to the first flower ; 
then work the second flower. 
After finishing the latter 
complete the last point of 
the second leaf to corre- 
spond exactly with the 
first point, then work 
one row of sc. on the 
foundation for the 
stem of the leaf and 
on the 3 free founda- 
tion st. of the stem of 

the flower, and then 
complete the first leaf 

in the manner de- 
scribed. Work 3 se. 

on the foundation st. 
of the lower stem, and 
work the last leaf and 
the last flower as shown 
by the illustration. 
Work 7 or 8 sc. on the 
ch. foundation of the 
stem, and then work the 
outer edge of the medall- 
ion. Ist round.—All in 
ch., at the same time fasten- 
ing to the leaves and flowers 
at the corresponding points ; 
finally, 1 sl. on the first ch. of 
this round. 2d round.—All in se. 
2d round.—On a foundation of fine 
cord, the ends of which are afterward 












cutting the netted bars close to the pi- 
cots, great care should be taken that 
the working thread is not cut also. 


Crochet, Medallions for Lin- 
gerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
TxEsE medallions, which may be used for trimming lingerie, and when set together in a star 
also form pretty covers for toilette cushions, are worked with crochet cotton, No. 60. Begin each 
medallion with the stem of the lower leaves. In working the medallion shown by Fig. 1 make for 
this stem and for the middle rib of the lower leaf turned toward the right a foundation of 33 ch. 
(chain stitch), going back on these work 8 sc. (single crochet), 3 sdc. (short double crochet), 10 de. 
(double crochet), 3 sdc., 1 sc. ; pay no attention for the present to the last 8 ch., which form the 
stem. Work on the free side of the ch. foundation the points of the leaf as follows : lch., 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) on the next foundation st. (stitch) in the preceding round, 1 sc. on the following *foun- 
dation st., 2 ch., 5 stc. (short treble crochet) on the following 5 foundation st. of the preceding 
round, 2 ch., 1 sde, on the next foundation st. of the preceding round. The second point is 
worked in a similar manner; in the third point 
after 5 de, there follow 1 sde. and se. to the end 
(point) of the leaf, where 1 ch. is worked. Go- 
ing back on the middle rib work the second 
half of the leaf to correspond with the first half, 
but only to the 
third de. of 
the last point. 
Work from 
here, without 
finishing the 
point, 20 ch. for 
the stem of the 
lower flower, in 


Fig. 1.—Crocuet MEDALLION For LINGERIE. 















Fig. 1.—Marie Jewet-Box witn Parstep Front anp Lip. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3,] 







fastened carefully, work sc. on each front 
vein of the st. in the 2d round, widen- 
ing 1 st. now and then in order to ob- 
tain the greater width on the outer edge. 
4th round.—On each back vein of the 
st. in the 2d round 1 sc., also widening 
1st. now and then. Sth round, —* 1 sl. on the next sc. of the preceding round, 1 sc., 1 sdc., 
2 de., 1 sde., 1 sc. on the following 4 sc. (thus widening 2 st.); repeat from *. 6th round,—3 sl. 
on the first half of the next point in the preceding round, * 2 sc. on the middle 2 de., 4 ch., 1 p. 
(picot, consisting of 4 ch. and 1 sc. on the first ch.), 4 ch., and repeat from >. 

The medallion Fig. 2 is worked similarly to the medallion just described. Begin with the lower 
stem and work all the leaves in connection, carefully observing the illustration. For each separate 
leaflet of each three-leaved figure first form the middle rib of one round of sl. on a ch. foundation, 
then work the two side halves. ‘The illustration plainly shows the order in which the leaf figures 
and stems and the separate small leaves are worked. The latter consist only of a row of de. on ach. 
foundation. The outer edge, six rounds wide, is worked exactly in the manner described for Fig. 1. 


Chenille Satin Stitch Embroidery for 
Music Portfolios, etc. 

Tuts medallion is suitable for trimming port- 
folios (like that 
on p. 324), work- 
baskets, back or 
toilette cushions, 
ete. The em- 
broidery may be 
worked on a 
foundation of 
light faille—such 
as gray or fawn 






Fig. 2,—Crocnet MEDALLION For LINGERIE, 

















either with fine 
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fasten to the 
preceding leaf 
as shown by the 









chenille of yari- 
ous colors, or 
with filling or 
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YS wy 7 4 on bi 
> \ \ wd f 5 *y) | saddler’s silk, or else with split worst- 
¥ C* \ 4 t wy xX dl r 4h | ed and silk, In the original the em- 
7 ‘ ee <u broidery is worked in dovetailed sat- 
Le a i Ne p ( I in stitch with fine chenille—the flow- 


ers and buds in several shades of vio- 
/ let and pink, the leaves, stems, and 
: = W/jye—» vines in he al shades of green and 




















such bars, consisting each of 6 ch. and 
5 sl.. For the upper edge work five 


times 3 ch. separated each by 1 sc,; Fig. 2.—Desien For Lip or Jewet-Box.—Futt Sizp, 





e-foundation is of an- 
offer Jedlor, For, instance light blue, 
the ‘Hoyer’ 1 may be worked in gray 
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and white, and the leaves and stems in moss 
een and brown, The chenille embroidery in 
1e colors previously described, when worked on 
foundation of white silk crape or fine Irish silk 
e, has a very pretty and delicate effect; 
worked in this manner the medallion is 
ially adapted for trimming toilette cushions. 






esp 


Maple Jewel-Box, with Painted Front and Lid, 
Figs, 1-3. 


See illustrations on pago 325. 


Tus jewel-box is of maple-wood, ornamented with 
raised polished borders and with painting in ee 
colors and gold. Fig. 2 shows the Pao for the lid, 
and Fig. 3 for the front of the box, in full size, The 
arabesques of the design are finely outlined with black 
India fa: the others retain the original color of the 
wood. The teat between the arabesques that are of 
the darkest shade in the illustrations are covered with 
dark blue, and the lighter parts with light blue color, 
For the medallion on the middle of the lid set on gold 

round and outline the monogram with black India 
fie. ‘The inside of the box is furnished with blue 
faille lining quilted in diamonds. 


Ash-Receiver with Embroidered Lambrequins, 
Figs. 1-3. 


Soo illustrations on pages 324 and 325. 


‘Tus ash-receiver is made of black varnished cane 
bars and a small bronzed cup; it is furnished at the 
top with embroidered lambrequins and blue silk tas- 
ee, as shown by Fig.1. The toundation for the lam- 
brequins, one of which is shown in full size by Fig. 2, 

¢ 824, is of red cloth; the embroidery is worked part- 
ly with blue saddler’s silk in satin stitch, and partly 
with gold cord and beads. The lambrequins are pink~- 
ed on the outer edge. The lambrequin Fig. 3, page 
824, may also be used for Etciming the ash-receiver. 
‘The foundation of this lambrequin is of gray cloth in 
the original; the flowers are cut of violet and the 
leaves of green cloth, and are ornamented with calixes 
and veins of saddler’s silk of the same color, and sewed 
on the foundation. The stems and vines are worked 
with gold cord. The lambrequins are bordered with 
colored silk braid, and are trimmed in the hollow be- 
tween the points with covered grelots. 


Tooth-pick Stand, Figs. 1-3. 
Seo illustrations on pages 324 and 325. 


‘Ts stand is made of turned black wood, partly var- 
nished and partly stained; the upper plate, designed 
to hold the tooth-picks, is furnished, as shown by the 
illustration, with a lambrequin of strung beads and 
blue silk tassels, and the lower part (the foot) of the 
stand is ornamented with a ruche of blue silk ribbon 
trimmed with beads. Figs. 2 and 3, page 824, show 
full-sized sections of the lambrequins and ruche. To 
make the lambrequin, which is worked in four rounds, 
use steel, crystal, and chalk beads, No. 2, and larger 
crystal beads, ist round.—Take a double thread of 
fine white silk, take up one of the larger crystal beads, 
and carry the thread from the under to the upper side 
through one of the holes on the outer edge of the 
plate, so that the bead lies close to the plate on the 
under side. Then take up one large crystal bead, * 11 
steel beads and 1 fe crystal pass the thread 
from the upper to the under side through the next 
hole, take up 1 large crystal bead, pass the thread from 
the under to the eRe side back through the same 
hole and through the crystal bead above, and repeat 
from *. 2d round.—At the beginning of this round 
carry the thread, without passing it through a bead. 
from the under to the pore le through the first 
hole in the creed iy round. Take up 19 steel beads, 
» carry the thread from the upper to the under side 
through the next hole (without passing through one 
of the crystal beads there), pass the thread through the 
fourth before the last of the 19 steel beads, take up 15 
steel beads, and repeat from * ; fasten the thread care- 
fully at the end of this round. 8d round.—Fasten the 
thread to the middle bead of a scallop in the precedin; 
round, take up 1 steel bead, * 8 crystal is, 8 chi 
beads, 1 silk tassel, 8 chalk beads, 8 crystal beads, and 
1 steel bead, carry the thread from right to left through 
the middle ‘bead of the next scallop in the preceding 
round, and sarong the steel bead taken up last; re- 
peat from * to the end of the round, and fasten the 
thread. The silk tassels taken up in the middle of 
each scallop are made previously ; for each tassel take 
astrand of forty threads of blue silk seven-eighths of 
an inch long each, double them, and tie them tight be- 
low the middle. 4th round.—* Take up 11 steel is, 
wind them around the next vertical joining bar of two 
scallops in the 2d round, from right to left, close un- 
derneath the plate, and carry the thread through the 
first of the 11 steel beads, 80 that they form a loop. 
‘Take up 6 crystal beads, 12 chalk beads, 6 crystal beads, 
twine them through the next two lops of the 
preceding round, as shown by Fig. 2, and repeat from. 
%*, always going forward. Then fasten the thread. 
‘To make the border for the foot of the stand take blue 
silk ribbon three-quarters of an inch wide, arrange it 
on a strip of card-board half an inch wide, at regular 
intervals of half an inch, in a triple box-pleat half an 
inch wide, and baste the edges of the ribbon together 
in the middle of each pleat, as shown by Fig. 3, Fast- 
en the plain parts between the pleats of this ruache on 
the strip of card-board, folding the edges of the ribbon 
on the wrong side of the strip in a hair’s-breadth, and 
basting them together with ong stitches. On the 
smooth parts of the ruche thus fastened stretch six 
rows of beads each, as shown by . 11, the first row 
consisting of steel heads, the second of crystal bead: 
the third and fourth of chalk beads, the fifth of cryst 
beads, and the sixth of steel beads. Pass the thread 
from one row of beads to another, through the folded 
eigen of the ribbon on the wrong side of the card- 


Stand with Music Portfolio. 
‘Seo illustration on page 324. 


Tne stand and frame of this portfolio are made of 
turned wooden bars, partly, stained and partly coated 
with black varnish. ‘The stand is twenty-eight inches 
and seven-elghths high and twenty-six inches and @ 
half wide; the portfolio is twelve inches and seven- 
eighths high and sixteen inches and seven-eighths 
sais ‘and is furnished with soufilets of dark gray sha- 
green leather, and divided into two equal parts by a 

iece of card-board. The foundation of the portfolio 
5 of light gray faille, ornamented in front with a me- 
dallion Aron with fine colored chenille in satin and 
half-polka stitch embroidery, for a full-sized illustra- 
tion of which see page 325 and the accompanying arti- 
cle. The arabesque design which surrounds this em- 
broidery is worked partly with gray saddler’s silk and 
gold thread in point Russe and partly with fine gray 
silk round cord. On the back of the portfolio is a 


monogram worked in satin and half-polka stitch with 

gray and gold thread. 

Embroidered Border for Furniture, Hangings, 
etc. 


See {llustration on page 324. 


‘Tus border is suitable for prunes acm Chas) 50- 
fas, curt i ings, covers, etc. For the founda- 
tion either cloth, silk, or fine woolen material may be 
used ; the color should, of course, harmonize with the 
furniture of the room. The embroidery is worked in 
satin and half-polka stitch and in point Russe, either 
‘with split worsted or with filling or saddler’s silk, in 
the Turkish style—that is, in different bright colors or 
several shades of one color. In the original the foun- 
dation is light gray cloth, the darkest parts are worked 
in dark brown, the medium shades alternately in red 
and light blue, and the lightest shade with maize silk. 
The illustration distinctly shows the gradations of 
color. The border is extremely effective, and is well 
adapted to a great variety of uses, 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL MAKES A PROPOSITION. 


Wuen Mr. Flick returned from Sicily he was 
very strongly in favor of some compromise. He 
had seen the so-called Italian Countess—who 
certainly was now called Contessa by every body 
around her—and he did not believe that she had 
ever been married to the Earl. That an Italian 
lady had been married to the old Earl now twen- 
ty-five years ago, he did believe—probably the 
younger sister of this woman—and that this 
wife had been dead before the marriage at Ap- 
plethwaite. That was his private belief. Mr. 
Flick was, in his way, an honest man—one who 
certainly would have taken no conscious part 
in getting up an unjust claim; but he was now 
acting as legal agent for the young Earl, and it 
was not his business to get up evidence for the 
Earl’s opponents. He did think that, were he 
to use all his ingenuity and the funds at his dis- 
posal, he would be able to reach the real truth in 
such a manner that it should be made clear and 
indubitable to an English jury; but if the real 
truth were adverse to his side, why search for it ? 
He understood that the English Countess would 
stand her ground on the legality of the Apple- 
thwaite marriage, and on the acquittal of the 
old Earl as to the charge of bigamy. The En- 
glish Countess being so far firm as that ground 
would make her, it would in reality be for the 
other side—for the young Earl—to prove a former 
marriage. The burden of the proof would be 
with him, and not with the English Countess, to 
disprove it. Disingenuous lawyers—Mr. Flick, 
who, though fairly honest, could be disingenuous 
among the number—had declared the contrary. 
But such was the case ; and, as money was scarce 
with the Countess and her friends, no attempt 
had been made on their part to bring home ey- 
idence from Sicily. All this Mr. Flick knew, 
and doubted how far it might be wise for him 
further to disturb that Sicilian romance. The 
Italian Countess, who was a hideous, worn-out 
old woman, professing to be forty-four, probably 
fifty-five, and looking as though she were seventy- 
five, would not stir a step toward England. She 
would swear,and had sworn, any number of oaths. 
Documentary evidence from herself, from various 
priests, from servants, and from neighbors there 
was in plenty. Mr. Flick learned through his 
interpreter that a certain old priest ridiculed the 
idea of there being a doubt. And there were 
letters—letters alleged to have been written by 
the Earl to the living wife in the old days, which 
were shown to Mr. Flick. Mr. Flick was an 
educated man, and knew many things, He 
knew something of the manufacture of paper, 
and would not look at the letters after the first 
touch. It was not for him to get up evidence for 
the other side. The hideous old woman was 
clamorous for money. ‘The priests were clamor- 
ous for money. ‘The neighbors were clamorous 
for money. Had not they all sworn any thing 
that was wanted, and were they not to be paid ? 
Some moderate payment was made to the hide- 
ous, creeching, greedy old woman; some trivial 
payment—as to which Mr. Flick was hearti- 
ly ashamed of himself—was made to the old 
priest; and then Mr. Flick hurried home, fully 
convinced that a compromise should be made as 
to the money, and that the legality of the titles 
claimed by the two English ladies should be al- 
lowed. It might be that that hideous hag had 
once been the Countess Lovel. It certainly was 
the case that the old Karl in latter years had so 
ealled her, though he had never once seen her 
during his last residence in Sicily. It might be 
that the clumsy fiction of the letters had been 
perpetrated with the view of bolstering up a true 
case with false evidence. But Mr. Flick thought 
that there should be a compromise, and ex- 
pressed his opinion very plainly to Sir William 
Patterson. ‘‘You mean a marriage,” said the 
Solicitor-General. At this time Mr. Hardy, Q. 
C., the second counsel acting on behalf of the 
Earl, was also present. 

“* Not necessarily by a marriage, Sir William. 
They could divide the money.” 

“The girl is not of age,” said Mr. Hardy. 

“*She is barely twenty as yet,” said Sir 
William. 

‘*T think it might be managed on her behalf,” 
said the attorney. 

**Who could be empowered to sacrifice her 
rights ?” said Mr. Hardy, who was a gruff man. 

“* We might perhaps contrive to tide it over 
till she is of age,” said the Solicitor-General, who 
was a sweet-mannered, mild man among his 
friends, though he could cross-examine a witness 
off his legs—or hers—if the necessity of the case 
required him to do so. 

**Of course we could do that, Sir William. 
What is a year in such a case as this ?” 

“* Not much among lawyers, is it, Mr. Flick? 
‘You think that we shouldn’t bring our case into 
court.” 

““It is a good ease, Sir William, no doubt. 
There's the woman—Countess, we call her— 
ready to swear, and has sworn, that she was the 
old Earl’s wife. All the people round call her 
the Countess. The Earl undoubtedly used to 
speak of her as the Countess, and send her little 
dribbles of money, as being his Countess, during 
the ten years and more after he left Lovel Grange. 
There is the old priest who married them.” 

“The devil's in it, if that is not a good case,” 
said Mr. Hardy. 

ae on, Mr. Flick,” said the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral. 
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“T’ve got all the documentary evidence, of 
course, Sir William.” 

“€Go on, Mr. Flick.” 

Mr. Flick scratched his head. 
heavy interest, Sir William.” 

**No doubt it is. Go on.” 

“I don’t know that I've any thing further to 
say, except that I'd arrange it if I could. Our 
client, Sir William, would be in a very pretty 
position if he got half the income which is at 
stake.” 

‘* Or the whole with the wife,” said the Solic- 
itor-General. 

**Or the whole with the wife, Sir William. 
If he were to lose it all, he’d be, so to say, no- 
where.” 

‘* Nowhere at all,” said the Solicitor-General, 
“The entailed property isn’t worth above a thou- 
sand a year.” 

“Td make some arrangement,” said Mr. Flick, 
whose mind may perhaps have had an unnatural 
bend toward his own very large venture in this 
concern, ‘That his bill, including the honora- 
rium of the barrister, would sooner or later be 
paid out of the estate, he did not doubt; but a 
compromise would make the settlement easy and 
pleasant. 

Mr. Hardy was in favor of continued fighting. 
A keener, honester, more enlightened lawyer 
than Mr, Hardy did not wear silk at that mo- 
ment, but he had not the gift of seeing through 
darkness which belonged to the Solicitor-Gener- 
al. When Mr, Flick told them of the strength 
of their case, as based on various heads of evi- 
dence in their favor, Mr. Hardy believed Mr. 
Flick’s words and rejected Mr. Flick’s opinion. 
He believed in his heart that the English Count- 
ess was an impostor, not herself believing in her 
own claim ; and it would be gall and wormwood 
to him to give to such a one a moiety of the wealth 
which should go to support the ancient dignity 
and aristocratic grace of the house of Lovel. He 
hated compromise and desired justice, and was 
a great rather than a successful lawyer. Sir 
William had at once perceived that there was 
something in the background on which it was 
his duty to calculate, which he was bound to con- 
sider, but with which at the same time it was 
inexpedient that he should form a closer or 
more accurate acquaintance. He must do the 
best he could do for his client. Earl Lovel with 
a thousand a year, and that probably already 
embarrassed, would be a poor, wretched creat- 
ure, a mock lord, an earl without the very es- 
sence of an earldom. But Earl Loyel with fif- 
teen or twenty thousand a year would be as good 
as most other earls. It would be but the differ- 
ence between two powdered footmen and four, be- 
tween four hunters and eight, between Belgrave 
Square and Eaton Place. Sir William, had he 
felt confident, would of course have preferred 
the four footmen for his client, and the eight 
hunters, and Belgrave Square, even though the 
poor English Countess should have starved, or 
been fed by the tailor’s bounty. But he was 
not confident. He began to think that that 
wicked old Earl had been too wicked for them 
all. ‘* They say she’s a very nice girl,” said Sir 
William. 

“‘Very handsome indeed, I’m told,” said Mr. 
Flick. 

“And in love with the son of the old tailor 
from Keswick,” said Mr. Hardy. 

‘She'll prefer the lord to the tailor for a 
guinea,” said Sir William. 

And thus it was decided, after some indecisive 
fashion, that their client should be sounded as to 
the expedience of a compromise. It was certain 
to them that the poor woman would be glad to 
accept, for herself and her daughter, half of the 
wealth at stake—which half would be to her 
almost unlimited riches—on the condition that 
their rank was secured to them—their rank 
and all the privileges of honest legitimacy. But 
as to such an arrangement the necessary de- 
lay offered no doubt a serious impediment, and 
it was considered that the wisest course would 
be to propose the marriage. But who should 
propose it, and how should it be proposed ? 
Sir William was quite willing to make the sug- 
gestion to the young lord or the young lord’s 
family, whose consent must of course be first 
obtained; but who should then break the ice to 
the Countess? ‘‘I suppose we must ask our 
friend, the Sergeant,” said Mr. Flick. Sergeant 
Bluestone was the leading counsel for our Count- 
ess, and was vehemently energetic in this case. 
He swore every where that the Solicitor-General 
hadn't a leg to stand upon, and that the Solicit- 
or-General knew that he hadn’taleg. Let them 
bring that Italian Countess over if they dared. 
He'd countess her, and discountess her too! 
Since he had first known the English courts of 
law there had been no case hard as this was 
hard. Had not the old Earl been acquitted of the 
charge of bigamy, when the unfortunate woman 
had done her best to free herself from her posi- 
tion? Sergeant Bluestone, who was a very vio- 
lent man, taking up all his cases as though the 
very holding of a brief opposite to him was an 
insult to himself, had never before been so vio- 
lent. ‘‘The Sergeant will take it as a surren- 
der,” said Mr. Flick. 

“*We must get round the Sergeant,” said Sir 
William. ‘‘ There are ladies in the Lovel fam- 
ily; we must manage it through them.” And so 
it was arranged by the young lord’s lawyers that 
an attempt should be made to marry him to the 
heiress. 

The two cousins had never seen each other. 
Lady Anna had hardly heard of Frederic Lovel 
before her father’s death; but, since that, had 
been brought up to regard the young lord as her 
naturalenemy. The young lord had been taught 
from his youth upward to look upon the soi-di- 
sant Countess and her daughter as impostors who 
would some day strive to rob him of his birth- 
right—and, in these latter days, as impostors who 
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had been told of the intimacy between the Count- 
ess and the old tailor, and also of that between 
the so-called Lady Anna and the young tailor. 
To these distant Lovels—to Frederic Lovel who 
had been brought up with the knowledge that he 
must be the Earl, and to his uncle and aunt by 
whom he had been brought up—the women down 
at Keswick had been represented as vulgar, odi- 
ous, and desreputable. We all know how firm 
can be the faith of a family in such matters. 
The Lovels were not without fear as to the re- 
sult of the attempt that was being made. The 
understood quite as well as did Mr. Flick the 
glory of the position which would attend upon 
success, and the wretchedness attendant upon a 
pauper earldom. They were nervous enough, 
and in some moods frightened. But their trust 
in the justice of their cause was unbounded. The 
old Earl, whose memory was horrible to them, 
had purposely left two enemies in their way. 
There had been the Italian mistress backed up 
by the will; and there had been this illegitimate 
child. ‘The one was vanquished; but the other—! 
Ah, it would be bad with them indeed if that 
enemy could not be vanquished too! They had 
offered £30,000 to the enemy; but the enemy 
would not accept the bribe. ‘The idea of ending 
all their troubles by a marriage never occurred 
tothem. Had Mrs. Lovel been asked about it, 
she would have said that Anna Murray—as she 
always studiously called the Lady Anna—was 
not fit to be married. 

The young lord, who a few months after his 
cousin’s death had been old enough to take his 
seat in the House of Peers, was a gay-hearted, 
kindly young man, who had been brought home 
from sea at the age of twenty on the death of 
anelder brother. Some of the family had wished 
that he should go on with his profession in spite 
of the earldom ; but it had been thought unfit 
that he should be an earl and a midshipman at 
the same time, and his cousin’s death while he 
was still on shore settled the question. He was 
a fair-haired, well-made young lad, looking like 
a sailor, and every inch a gentleman. Had he 
believed that the Lady Anna was the Lady 
Anna, no earthly consideration would have in-. 
duced him to meddle with the money. Since 
the old lord’s death, he had lived chiefly with 
his uncle Charles Lovel, having passed some two 
or three months at Lovel Grange with his uncle 
and aunt. Charles Lovel was a clergyman, with 
a good living at Yoxham, in Yorkshire, who had 
married a rich wife, a woman with some two 
thousand a year of her own, and was therefore 
well to do in the world. His two sons were at 
Harrow, and he had one other child, a daughter. 
With them also lived a Miss Lovel, Aunt Julia 
—who was supposed of all the Lovels to be the 
wisest and most strong-minded. The parson, 
though a popular man, was not strong-minded. 
He was passionate, loud, generous, affectionate, 
and indiscreet. He was very proud of his 
nephew's position as head of the family, and 
very full of his nephew’s wrongs arising from the 
fraud of those Murray women. He was a violent 
Tory, and had heard much of the Keswick Rad- 
ical. He never doubted for a moment that both 
old Thwaite and young Thwaite were busy in 
concocting an enormous scheme of plunder by 
which to enrich themselves. ‘To hear that they 
had both been convicted and transported was the 
hope of his life. That a Radical should not be 
worthy of transportation was to him impossible. 
That a Radical should be honest was to him in- 
credible. But he was a thoroughly humane and 
charitable man, whose good qualities were as 
little intelligible to old Thomas Thwaite as were 
those of Thomas Thwaite to him. 

To whom should the Solicitor-General first 
break the matter? He had already had some 
intercourse with the Lovels, and had not been 
impressed with a sense of the parson’s wisdom. 
He was a Whig Solicitor-General, for there were 
still Whigs in those days, and Mr. Lovel had 
not much liked him, Mr. Flick had seen much 
of the family, having had many interviews with 
the young lord, with the parson, and with Aunt 
Julia. It was at last settled by Sir William's 
advice that a letter should be written to Aunt 
Julia by Mr. Flick suggesting that she should 
come up to town. 

“+ Mr. Lovel will be very angry,” said Mr, 
Flick. 

“We must do the best we can for our client,” 
said Sir William. ‘The letter was written, and 
Miss Lovel was informed in Mr. Flick’s most 
discreet style, that as Sir William Patterson was 
anxious to discuss a matter concerning Lord 
Lovel’s case in which a woman’s voice would 
probably be of more service than that of .a man, 
perhaps Miss Lovel would not object to the 
trouble of a journey to London. Miss Lovel 
did come up, and her brother came with her. 

The interview took place in Sir William's 
chambers, and no one was present but Sir 
William, Miss Lovel, and Mr. Flick. Mr. Flick 
had been instructed to sit still and say nothing, 
unless he were asked a question, and he obeyed 
his instructions. After some apologies, which 
were, perhaps, too soft and sweet—and which 
were by no means needed, as Miss Lovel herself, 
though very wise, was neither soft nor sweet— 
the great man then opened his case. ‘* This is 
a very serious matter, Miss Lovel.” 

‘« Very serious indeed.” z 

“You can hardly, perhaps, conceive how great 
a load of responsibility lies upon a Jawyer’s shoul- 
ders, when he has to give advice in such a case 
as this, when perhaps the prosperity of a whole 
family may turn upon his words.” 

«* He can only do his best.” 

“* Ah, yes, Miss Lovel. ‘That is easy to say ; 
but how shall he know what is the best ?” 

“T suppose the truth will prevail at last. It 
is impossible to think that a young man such as 
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it. Of course I am only a woman, but I aly 
thought it wrong to offer them even a shilling. 
Sir William smiled and rubbed his bald head, 
fixing his eyes on those of thelady. ‘Though he 
smiled, she could see that there was real sadness 
inhis face, ‘You don’t mean to say you doubt ?” 
she said. 

“Indeed I do.” 

“You think that a wicked scheme like this 
can succeed before an English judge ?” 

“« But if the scheme be not wicked? Let me 
tell you one or two things, Miss Lovel—or rather 
my own private opinion on one or two points. 
I do not believe that these two ladies are swin- 
dlers.” 

“‘They are not ladies, and I feel sure that 
they are swindlers,” said Miss Lovel, very firmly, 
turning her face as she spoke to the attorney. 

“*T am telling you, of course, merely my own 
opinion, and I will beg you to believe of me that 
in forming it I have used all the experience and 
all the caution which a long course of practice in 
these matters has taught me. Your nephew is 
entitled to my best services, and at the present 
moment I can perhaps do my duty to him most 
thoroughly by asking you to listen tome.” The 
lady closed her lips together, and sat silent. 
“* Whether Mrs. Murray, as we have hitherto 
called her, was or was not the legal wife of the 
late Earl, I will not just now express an opinion ; 
but I am sure that she thinks that she was. The 
marriage was formal and accurate. ‘The Earl 
was tried for bigamy, and acquitted. The peo- 
ple with whom we have to do across the water, 
in Sicily, are not respectable. ‘They can not be 
induced to come here to give evidence. An En- 
glish jury will be naturally averse to them. The 
question is one simply of facts for a jury, and we 
can not go beyond a jury. Had the daughter 
been a son, it would have been in the House of 
Lords to decide which young man should be the 
peer; but, as it is, it is simply a question of 
property, and of facts as to the ownership of the 
property. Should we lose the case, your nephew 
would be—a very poor man.” 

‘© A very poor man indeed, Sir William.” 

“*His position would be distressing. I am 
bound to say that we should go into court to try 
the case with very great distrust. Mr. Flick 
quite agrees with me.” 

“* Quite so, Sir William,” said Mr. Flick. 

Miss Lovel again looked at the attorney, closed 
her lips tighter than ever, but did not say a word, 

“Tn such cases as this prejudices will arise, 
Miss Lovel. It is natural that you and your 
family should be prejudiced against these ladies. 
For myself, I am not aware that any thing true 
can be alleged against them.” ‘ _ 

“<The girl has disgraced herself with the tailor’s 
son,” almost screamed Miss Lovel. 

“You have been told so, but I do not believe it 
to be true, ‘They were, no doubt, brought up as 
children together; and Mr. Thwaite has been 
most kind to both the ladies,” It at once oc- 
curred to Miss Lovel that Sir William was a 
Whig, and that there was, in truth, but little dif- 
ference between a Whig and a Radical. To beat 
heart a gentleman, or at heart a lady, it was, to 
her thinking, necessary tobea Tory. ‘‘It would 
be a thousand pities that so noble a property 
should pass out of a family which, by its very 
splendor and ancient nobility, is placed in need 
of ample means.” On hearing this sentiment, 
which might have become even a Tory, Miss 
Lovel relaxed somewhat the muscles of her face. 
“* Were the Earl to marry his cousin—” 

“She is not his cousin.” 

“Were the Earl to marry the young lady who, 
it may be, will be proud to be his cousin, the 
whole difficulty would be cleared away.” 

** Marry her!” 

*<T am told that she is very lovely, and that 
pains have been taken with her education. Her 
mother was well born and well bred. If you 
would get at the truth, Miss Lovel, you must 
teach yourself to believe that they are not 
swindlers. ‘They are no more swindlers than I 
am a swindler. I will go farther—though per- 
haps you and the young Earl and Mr. Flick 
may think me unfit to be intrusted any longer 
with this case after such a declaration—I believe, 
though it is witha doubting belief, that the 
elder lady is the Countess Lovel, and that her 
danghter is the legitimate child and the heir of 
the late Earl.” 

Mr. Flick sat with his mouth open as he heard 
this—beating his breast almost with despair. 
His opinion tallied exactly with Sir William’s. 
Indeed, it was by his opinion, hardly expressed, 
but perfectly understood, that Sir William had 
been led. But he had not thought that Sir 
William would be so bold and candid. 

“You believe that Anna Murray is the real 
heir?” gasped Miss Lovel. ee 

“*T do—with a doubting belief. Iam inclined 
that way—having to form my opinion on very 
conflicting evidence.” Mr. Flick was by this 
time quite sure that Sir William was right in 
his opinion, though perhaps wrong in declaring 
it, having been corroborated in his own belief 
by the reflex of it on a mind more powerful than 
his own. ‘Thinking as I do,” continued Sir 
William, ‘‘ with a natural bias toward my own 
client, what will a jury think, who will have no 
such bias? If they are cousins—distant cousins 
—why should they not marry and be happy, one 
bringing the title and the other the wealth? 
‘There could be no more rational union, Miss 
Lovel.” 

Then there was a long pause before any one 
spoke a word. Mr. Flick had been forbidden to 
speak, and Sir William, having made his propo- 
sition, was determined to await the lady's reply. 
‘The lady was aghast, and for a while could 
neither think nor utter a word. At last she 
opened her mouth. ‘*I must speak to my broth- 
er about this.” 

“Quite right, Miss Lovel.” 

“Now I may go, Sir William?” 


**Good-morning, Miss Lovel.” And Miss 
Lovel went. 

‘*You have gone farther than I thought you 
would, Sir William,” said Mr. Flick. 

“‘T hardly went far enough, Mr. Flick. We 
must go farther yet if we mean to save any part 
of the property for the young man. What should 
we gain, even if we succeeded in proving that the 
Earl was married in early life to the old Sicilian 
hag that still lives? She would inherit the prop- 
erty then—not the Earl.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
YOXHAM RECTORY. 


Miss Lovet, wise and strong-minded as she 
was, did not dare to come to any decision on the 
proposition made to her without consulting some 
one. Strong as she was, she found herself at 
once to be too weak to speak to her nephew on the 
subject of her late interview with the great law- 
yer without asking her brother’s opinion. The 
parson had accompanied her up to London, in a 
state of wrath against Sir William, in that he 
had not been sent for instead of his sister, and 
to him she told all that had been said. Her 
brother was away at his club when she got back 
to her hotel, and she had some hours in which to 
think of what had taken place, She could not 
at once bring herself to believe that all her for- 
mer beliefs were vain and ill-founded. 

But if the opinion of the Solicitor-General had 
not prevailed with her, it prevailed still less when 
it reached her brother second-hand. She had 
been shaken, but Mr. Lovel at first wasnot shaken 
at all, Sir William was a Whig and a traitor. 
He had never known a Whig who was not a 
traitor. Sir William was throwing them over. 
‘The Murray people, who were all Whigs, had 
got hold of him. He, Mr. Lovel, would go at 
once to Mr. Hardy, and tell Mr. Hardy what he 
thought. The case should be immediately taken 
out of the hands of Messrs. Norton and Flick. 
Did not all the world know that these impostors 
were impostors? Sir William should be ex- 
posed and degraded—though, in regard to this 
threatened degradation, Mr. Lovel was almost 
of opinion that his party would like their Solic- 
itor-General better for having shown himself to 
be a traitor, and therefore proved himself to be 
a good Whig. He stormed and flew about the 
room, using language which hardly became his 
cloth. If his nephew married the girl, he would 
never own his nephew again. If that swindle 
was to prevail, let his nephew be poor and hon- 
est. He would give half of all he had toward 
supporting the peerage, and was sure that his 
boys would thank him for what he had done. 
But they should never call that woman cousin ; 
and as for himself, might his tongue be blistered 
if ever he spoke of either of those women as 
Countess Lovel. He was inclined to think that 
the whole case should be immediately taken out 
of the hands of Norton and Flick, without fur- 
ther notice, and another solicitor employed. But 
at last he consented to call on Mr. Norton on the 
following morning. 

Mr. Norton was a heavy, honest old man, who 
attended to simple conveyancing, and sat amidst 
the tin boxes of his broad-acred clients. He had 
no alternative but to send for Mr. Flick, and 
Mr. Flick came. When Mr. Lovel showed his 
anger, Mr. Flick became somewhat indignant. 
Mr. Flick knew how to assert himself, and Mr. 
Lovel was not quite the same man in the law- 
yer’s chambers that he had been in his own par- 
lor at the hotel. Mr. Flick was of opinion that 
no better counsel was to be had in England than 
the Solicitor-General, and no opinion more wor- 
thy of trust than his. If the Earl chose to put 
his case into other hands, of course he could do 
so, but it would behoove his lordship to be very 
careful lest he should prejudice most important 
interests by showing his own weakness to his op- 
ponents. Mr. Flick spoke in the interest of his 
client—so he said—and notin his own. Mr. Flick 
was clearly of opinion that a compromise should 
be arranged; and having given that opinion, could 
say nothing more on the present occasion. On 
the next day the young Earl eaw Mr. Flick, and 
also saw Sir William, and was then told by his 
aunt of the proposition which had been made. 
The parson retired to Yoxham, and Miss Lovel 
remained in London with her nephew. By the 
end of the week Miss Lovel was brought round 
to think that some compromise was expedient. 
All this took place in May. ‘The cause had been 
fixed for trial in the following November, the 
long interval having been allowed because of 
the difficulty expected in producing the evidence 
necessary for rebutting the claims of the late 
Earl’s daughter. 

By the middle of June all the Lovels were 
again in London—the parson, his sister, the 
parson’s wife, and the Earl. ‘‘I never saw the 
young woman in my life,” said the Earl to his 
aunt, 

“* As for that,” said his aunt, “no doubt you 
could see her if you thought it wise to do so.” 

“*T suppose she might be asked to the rectory,” 
said Mrs. Lovel. 

“That would be giving up altogether,” said 
the aunt, 

“Sir William said that it would not be against 
us at all,” said Aunt Julia. 

“*You would have to call her Lady Anna,” 
said Mrs. Lovel. 

“I couldn’t do it,” said the rector. (“It 
would be much better to give her half.” 

“But why should she take the half if the 
whole belongs to her?” said the young lord. 
** And why should Task even for the half if noth- 
ing belongs to me?” At this time the young 
lord had become almost despondent as to his 
alleged rights, and now and again had made 
every body belonging to him miserable by talking 
of withdrawing from his claim. He had come 
to understand that Sir William believed that the 





daughter was the real heir, and he thought that 
Sir William must know better than others. He 
was downhearted and low in spirits, but not the 
less determined to be just in all that he did. 

“*T have made inquiry,” said Aunt Julia, ‘and 
I do believe that the stories which we heard 
against the girl were untrue.” 

‘* The tailor and his son have been their most 
intimate friends,” said Mr. Lovel. 

“‘ Because they had none others,” said Mrs. 
Lovel. 

It had been settled that by the 24th of June 
the lord was to say whether he would or would 
not take Sir William's advice. If he would do 
so, Sir William was to suggest what step should 
next be taken as to making the necessary over- 
tures to the two ladies. If he would not, thea 
Sir William was to advise how best the case 
might be carried on. ‘They were all again at 
Yoxham that day, and the necessary communi- 
cation was to be made to Mr. Flick by post. 
The young man had been alone the whole 
morning thinking of his condition, and un- 
doubtedly the desire for the money had grown 
on him strongly. Why should it not have done 
so? Is there a nobleman in Great Britain who 
can say that he could lose the fortune which he 
possesses or the fortune which he expects with- 
out an agony that would almost break his heart ? 
He sighed for the wealth without which his title 
would only be to him a terrible burden, and yet 
he was resolved that he would take no part in 
any thing that was unjust. ‘This girl, he heard, 
was beautiful ,and soft and pleasant, and now 
they told him that the evil things which had been 
reported against her had been slanders. He was 
assured that she was neither coarse, nor vulgar, 
nor unmaidenly. Two or three old men, of 
equal rank with his own—men who had been his 
father’s friends and were allied to the Lovels, and 
had been taken into confidence by Sir William 
—told him that the proper way out of the dif- 
ficulty had been suggested to him. There could 
be nothing, they said, more fitting than that two 
cousins so situated should marry. With such 
an acknowledgment of her rank and birth, every 
body would visit his wife. There was not a count- 
ess or a duchess in London who would not be 
willing to take her by the hand. His two aunts 
had gradually given way, and it was clear to him 
that his uncle would give way—even his uncle— 
if he would but yield himself. It was explained 
to him that if the girl came to Yoxham, with the 
privilege of being called Lady Anna by the in- 
habitants of the rectory, she would of course do 
so on the understanding that she would accept 
her cousin’s hand. ‘But she might not like 
me,” said the young Ear! to his aunt. 

“*Not like you!” said Mrs, Lovel, putting her 
hand up to his brow and pushing away his hair. 
Was it possible that any girl should not like such 
a man as that, and he an earl? 

‘* And if I did not like her, Aunt Lovel?” 

“Then I would not ask her to be my wife.” 
He thought that there was an injustice in this, 
and yet before the day was over he had assented. 

“T do not think that I can call her Lady 
Anna,” said the rector. ‘I don’t think I can 
bring my tongue to do it.” 

{70 BE CONTINUED.) 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own Corresronpent. ] 


Charles Alston Collins.—The Byron Secret.—Too good 
an Executor.—Dickens’s Creations.—An alarming 
“Platform.” 

T is a misfortune in some respects to be con- 
nected by blood with eminent persons. If 

Charles Alston Collins had not been the son of 

a great painter and the brother of a popular 

novelist, his death, which happened April 9, 

would have been chronicled with much more of 

particularity than has been vouchsafed to it. He 
was a man of independent mark. His Cruise 


upon Wheels—a description of a tour in France 
which he made in company with his wife (a 


daughter of Charles Dickens) in a gig—is one 
of the pleasantest books of travel ever written ; 
also, as a writer of humorous sketches he had 
few superiors. Moreover, he was no mean 
draughtsman; and having executed for his fa- 
ther-in-law the exterior illustrations of Edwin 
Drood, which are supposed to foreshadow the 
contents, had the credit of being the only man 
in England who was in possession of the key to 
the Mystery. If that was so, he has died and 
made no sign as to its nature. 

The great ‘‘ triliteral” benefactor to our chari- 
table institutions—who has given no less than 
£10,000 during the last year to our hospitals 
alone—is said to have been discovered in the 
person of one of the nephews of the late Richard 
Thornton, the millionaire. This does not annoy 
me personally, Mr. Editor; for though I may 
have been credited with these gifts (through the 
known munificence of my general character), you 
will do me the justice to acknowledge that I have 
never laid claim to them. 

Scandal has lately adapted an old story to fit 
a modern instance in the person of his highness 
the heir-apparent of the English crown. He is 
said to have brushed (of course by accident) with 
his royal palm the marble shoulder of a beautiful 
lady of the household. Having done so (and, I 
have no doubt, apologized), he murmured, with 
admiration, ‘How soft!” She took his hand, 
and, placing it on his own head, observed, “‘ But 
that is a still softer place.” ; 

Dr. Lushington, the head of the Admiralty 
Court, who, died some few months ago, was the 
sole repository of the “ Byron secret.” He con- 
fessed during his lifetime that his advice to Lady 
Byron had been to separate from her husband, 
‘no other course,” he said, ‘‘being open to her,” 
but why that advice was given has never been re- 


vealed; and now, in spite of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s , 


revelation, it seems that the explanation of th 
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separation was that “Byron was matried already.” 
So runs the present tale, but it may, after all, be 
wide of the mark, though certainly not so wide 
as the obituary of Dr. Lushington himself in the 
Swiss Times, in which wonderful publication 
that most respectable and law-respecting man is 
said to have ‘‘ suffered death in accordance with 
a sentence passed by the High Court of Ad- 
miralty.” 

Speaking of courts of law, a very curious case, 
involving the maladministration of a will, will 
probably soon be made public. A gentleman 
had a dear friend, whom he made his executor, 
and in whose custody he placed his last will and 
testament. He was not ill, nor had he any in- 
tention of deceasing, but did it only to ease his 
mind, Suddenly he found his dividends, from a. 
large sum he had invested in consols, were not 
paid to him as usual. Accordingly ‘‘he went 
to see” about it at the Bank of England, and 
found to his astonishment that he was dead and 
buried in the eye of the law, and that his prop- 
erty had been ‘administered to.” His faithless 
friend had ‘‘ proved” the will at Doctors’ Com- 
mons, performed all the legal formalities as ex- 
ecutor, and gone off—probably to Norway, where 
there is no extradition treaty—with all the be- 
quests! ‘Thus even Tammany has something to 
learn, you see, and the Old Country is not so 
utterly destitute of original commercial genius 
as some imagine. Some of our business men 
have humor too. I am informed that upon the 
London Stock Exchange the Turkish six per 
éents. are described as ‘‘ muttons,” the loan in 
question being secured upon the sheep-tax ; that 
United States Five-Twenty bonds were ‘‘ greens,” 
the first issue of those bonds being of that artless 
color; that the Newfoundland Telegraph shares 
are commonly known among our brokers as 
**dogs;” and (though this is an individual effort) 
that ‘Tennyson’s well-known line, 

“And mellow metres more than cent. per cent.,” 


has been applied to rising gas shares. 

A literary Titan of the name of Peacock has, 
it seems, been applying his mind to constructing 
a sort of concordance to Dickens’s works, where- 
in he has discovered no less than 971 individual 
fictitious characters. Persons who have a per- 
fect genius for commonplace assert that the great 
novelist has never ‘‘ described a gentleman,” in 
which case he has made 326 failures in attempt- 
ing that delineation, for such is the number of 
his portraits of the Upper Ten; but his clergy 
are, by comparison, few—only ten (Established) 
among his thousand creations. He drew the 
same number also of lodging-house keepers and 
of landladies. Among his ‘‘ miscellaneous” char- 
acters are forty-three babies and children, and 
twelve burglars. Besides these are ten dogs, 
three horses, and ‘‘a final personage, whose 
stuffed carcass fetched 120 guineas at Christie’s 
auction mart—one raven.” 

In Spain the tender bud of republicanism is 
having, just now,a rough time of it. The Carlists, 
indeed, will scarcely hurt it, since, after all the 
tall talk of the lovers of right divine, it is found 
that the total amount subscribed to that ‘sacred 
cause” by “ the chivalry of France and England” 
is in the one case £92, and in the other £110. 
But it has traitors in its own camp. In Los 
Descamisados (literally the Shirtless), a new po- 
litical organ in Madrid, we find the following 
amazing sentiments: 


“We form part of what are called ‘the dregs of so- 
ciety. Ceaseless labor is our chain,,infirmity our 
lash, misery our life, the hospital our aes: Begrening: 
charity our alleviation, and death our only rest....We 
have reached the climax of suffering, but the hour of 
our reparation is at hand....War to the Rich, war to 
the Powerful, war to Society! We have said it—now 
ou know it....We will not conceal an aspiration 
m you. It is absolute and complete social level- 
ing....Anarchy is our only formula—every thing for 
every body, from Power even to Woman....This is our 
programme, but before putting it into peace it is 
necessary society should be purified. A blood-letting 
is essential—short, but grand and extraordinary.... 
‘These are our di and nepication) and now that 
you know them, tremble, ye bourgeois !....Make way 
for the Shirtless. Our black flag is unfurled. War to 
the family! War to property! War against God!” 


Upon the whole, this is the most remarkable 
political document that I ever set eyes on. I 
think I may say—subject to correction, and with- 
out any intention of giving offense to persons of 
“advanced” opinions—that it seems coming it 
just a leetle too strong. 

R. Kemstez, of London. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


Auwonp Biano-MANox.—One gallon of cream. Soft- 
en in a small portion of this cream (cold) two ounces 
of isinglass. Have ready blanched two pounds of 
sweet almonds, with two dozen and a half peach ker- 
nels or bitter almonds. Beat these fine in @ mortar, 
with a little rose-water to prevent their oiling. Put 
the gallon of cream with the melting isinglass into a 
preserving kettle over the fire, and stir until perfectly 
dissolved, adding meanwhile one pound and a quarter 
of white sugar. Let the cream come toa boil. Stir 
in the almonds smoothly just as you take the blanc- 
mange from the fire; set aside in a bowl to cool, stir- 

occasionally until lukewarm, when pour into 
monlds previously dipped in cold water. 

Breast or Veat.—Cover thickly with crumbs of 


bread, put. small lumps of butter about on it, and 
sprinkle with pepper and salt when baked, making a 
gravy of butter. This is a very nice dish. Both the 


rack and breast, as commonly dressed, are but little 


esteemed, yet in this way make excellent dishes. 


Atmonp Cake, Purr.—Two pounds and a half of 


flour, equal weights of butter and sugar—as in pound- 
cake—the whites of thirty eggs, one pound and a half 
of sweet almonds, with two tea-spoonfuls of extract of 
bitter almonds, to be poured over the sweet almonds 
as you pound them up in a mortar. 


Louise Pupprxe.—Six eggs, six spoonfuls of flour, 


three-quarters of a pound of sugar, two spoonfuls of 
butter creamed with part of the flour, a gill of wine, 
half a tea-spoonful of mace ground up fine, half a pint 
“Ofecream, and a meh milk. Baked in a deep dish 


Cc eaten without sauce. 


SOO 
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WALKING SUIT.—[See Pace 329.] 























EVENING TOILETTE.—[Ser Pacer 329.] 
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EVENING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 328. 

Ee full-dress evening toilette of serpent 
(yellowish-green) faille has a demi-trained 
skirt, trimmed with a Spanish flounce held in 
full pleats, and draped with a point lace flounce 
headed by bands of serpent-color and per- 
venche silk. ‘There is no over-skirt. The back 
breadths have diagonal bands of pervenche silk, 
td two long sashes of serpent-color edged with 
hice anda pervenche band. Low corsage, point- 
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with embroidered revers, draped in a pouf, and 
trimmed with kilt pleats and bows. The kilt 
pleating forms the drapery. Violet faille sleeve- 
less jacket, with slashed elbow sleeves, show- 
ing the puffed sleeves of the polonaise, em- 
broidered with violet silk of a darker shade. A 
Marie Antoinette fichu of white lace and tour- 
terelle silk is worn over the jacket, and fastened 
in front with a velvet bow. ‘Tourterelle silk hat, 
with violet revers and ribbon, a curling white 
feather, and a long tourterelle gauze veil. ‘Tour- 
terelle parasol, edged with white lace. 


hodden gray, for they fail to observe that it is 
because the first wears these priceless robes that 
the last has any robes at all to wear. Certainly 
it is not the fault of the first that the world is 
so adjusted that worms must spin before butter- 
flies may sport, but it is her virtue that, instead 
of hoarding her gold with miser’s love, she spends 
it freely, and by the disbursement sends it among 
those households whose stay it is between them 
and the wolf. 

There are to-day many thousand lace-makers 
who, if this one article of luxury were reformed 








famine and plague. 
that any such sudden transition, even though it 
led in the end to a better livelihood, should oc- 
cur in our own day ; for gradual growth, we know, 
is always the best growth. For ourselv 
fail to see how the employment of 
under its common and favorable auspic 






101 s more 
stunting to spiritual growth than cotton-spin- 
ning or dress-making or any other calling of the 





sort, which is not, however, the subject of so 
much animadversion. 
It is true that there are laces which, owing 
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ed in front, with a basque back. Long garland 
of roses arranged in the new fashion down the 
back. Pearl necklace and ear-rings, High coif- 
fure, with a rose on top. 





WALKING SUIT. 


See illustration on page 398, 
ae pretty walking suit has a skirt of tour- 
terelle faille, trimmed with clusters of kilt 
pleats separated by an interval and crossed by 
two folds. Polonaise of the same material, 





THE FIRST FLY 


LACE. 


F those good™people who, inveighing against 
the extravagances of the rich, waste their 
anathemas on the lace that rich women wear, 
could see the effect of their principles carried 
into action, we wonder whether they would think 
themselves or the rich wearers of lace the best 
friends of the poor. 

When these people see beauty floating by in 
her gossamers, they grudge her the satisfaction 
of the airy webs that wrap her loyeliness— but 
at the same time they grudge the weaver her 


OF ‘THE SEASON, 


out of existence, would have no refuge from 
starvation and sin. It is possible, of course, 
that better employment might be found for them ; 
but at present there is no such thing, and, should 
it ever come, we may be sure that trade will 
equalize, itself and lace-makers forsake their bob- 
bins for implements that are better paying, and 
lace will cease to exist unless it renders an equiv- 
alent for its production. In past times when, 
by royal or political decree, certain kinds of lace 
were abolished from polite usage, throngs of 
workers, men and women, were thrown on the 
mercy of the world, and died of that) mereyin 
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to requirements concerning the fineness of the 
thread—as we learn from a pleasant article in 
the Catholic World, to which we are indebt- 
ed for some other interesting statements—the 
worker is obliged to make in damp, under-ground 
rooms, with a single ray of light upon the pat- 
tern. Beautiful as such lace is, we would glad- 
ly consign it to the limbo of forbidden things, 
even without heeding the further statement that 
the workers are blind at the age of thirty, and 
although we do not hearsthe philanthropic ene- 
mi¢s of lace-in general-pro] to abolish stone- 
} cutting because the ston ist causes consump- 
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tion in the cutter, or friction matches because 
of the injuries to the bones sustained by those 
who meddle with phosphorus, or work in quick- 
silver mines because of the slow death there. 

But the lace which is made under unwhole- 
some conditions of this nature is but a little out 
of a vast quantity. ‘The chief part of the lace 
that is produced is made at the maker’s home, 
and much that is really valuable and perfect is 
wrought in the odd moments of domestic duty. 
The young girl in her neat cottage—it must be 
neat—sits and dreams over the pillow as her 
needle follows the parchment pattern, and her 
happy dreams are woven in with the thread; the 
mother puts aside her bobbins to catch up her 
baby, and the fondling and the lullaby and the 
mother’s bliss are in the work. Healthy and 
pleasant things surround it thus; and though in 
soine instances the work, of course, is under- 
paid, that can not be said where the worker is 
allowed to cover her fabric with shillings for her 
price. 

Working in lace, indeed, can hardly be any 
thing but an elevating occupation when com- 
pared with the usual occupations of handicraft, 
for it enforces a constant familiarity with beau- 
tiful shapes, a constant observation of nature, 
constant interpretation of nature through art; 
and if the dyer’s hand is subdued to what it 
works in, the lace-maker’s soul ought to be as 
fine and delicate a thing as her lace is. 

It has frequently been remarked that it would 
be interesting to observe the gradual growth of 
fabrics in lace—its first suggestions, perhaps, 
from the floating cobwebs of the autumn spider, 
that the peasants still call the Virgin’s thread, 
from the sea-weed of the shore, or the frost-work 
on the rock, ‘hey tell, indeed, romantic stories 
of the origin of a special but not uncommon Ve- 
netian guipure, in which a maiden embalmed the 
frail figures of a fan-coral that her lover brought 
her from the Indian main. But there is another 
sort of Venetian lace which we seldom or never 
see in this country, the rose point, which is 
wrought not of thread but of the native silk in 
its pale and primitive tint, which is neither yel- 
low nor white, and in whose gorgeous designs 
the flowers are raised to a high relief, while petal 
and stem are outlined by the lustre of smallest 
but purest pearls. The Oriental harems have a 
lace that almost rivals this; it is called point de 
Turquie, and it is also made of silk, but of all 
colors, the flowers and foliage represented on its 
web being woven in their natural tints, and black 
and white and green and blue and crimson en- 
tering into the composition with a truly Byzan- 
tine and fantastic barbarity.. The only silk lace, 
however, that can claim absolute simplicity and 
high character, apart from its worth as merchan- 
dise, is the black Chantilly, in whose darkness 
no colors mix, and in whose designs nature is 
artfully indicated rather than slavishly imitated. 
This lace has also its own romantic character 
and history, not dependent on any one’s poetical 
fancy, but on the simple record; for having been 
at one time exclusively an appanage of crowns 
and coronets, its makers were confounded with 
its wearers by the revolutionists, whose blind 
fury was equal to no discrimination, and the 
knife and the basket that did their work with 
the aristocrat’s head did the same for the poor 
lace-maker who had ministered to his luxury. 
Hardly any Chantilly is now made at Chantilly, 
save the most costly, but almost all at Bayeux; 
nor, by-the-way, is much Valenciennes made in 
the city of that name, despite the fact that it 
was once claimed it could not be made outside 
the city even by the same hand that wrought it 
inside, but it is chiefly made at Ypres. 

The true lace is, however, the linen lace, and 
even this is gradually being corrupted—the lace- 
makers finding cottons more to their purpose, 
and the lace thus produced being quite as hand- 
some for some years, but eventually becoming 
much yellower than the old linen lace. This, 
though, may not diminish its value, there being 
still so much caprice about it, since not many 
hundred years ago the secret of a starch for yel- 
lowing lace was worth as much as the lace itself. 
But a corruption, that it seems to us must be 
recognized as such and dismissed, is a fashion 
of heightening the fantastic brilliance of the 
thing by the introduction of one gold thread or a 
single strand of colored floss in the relief of the 
pattern. Point d’Alengon is still made of pure 
linen, however, and so are the best of Brussels 
and Malines. Alengon is made entirely by hand, 
and the makers do no other work from childhood, 
all their delicacy of touch being reserved for this, 
each separate portion—the net, the flower, the 
filling, the footing, the joining—being done by 
different individuals, to the number of twelve. 
Alengon is the Napoleonic lace, its manufacture 
having been revived by the first Napoleon, and 
having been under the especial protection of the 
third Napoleon. Eugénie gave the Pope a single 
piece of this lace, valued at forty thousand dol- 
lars; the Empress herself had a flounce of it 
whose completion occupied more than thirty 
women nearly two years; and the christening 
robe of the little Prince Imperial was of this su- 
perb fabric, which was also used in the adorn- 
ment of almost the whole of the layette prepared 
for him. 

The royal family of England have in the same 
manner endeavored to revive the beautiful Hon- 
iton lace, the Queen and some of her daughters 
having had their wedding dresses of the lace. 
But the effort has not been so successful as that 
of the imperial people across the Channel, the 
open fabric being so easily replaced by the point 
duchesse and’ by many of the guipures, and the 
argument being used against it that it does not 
follow nature closely enough in its floral designs. 
But Mr. Ruskin and Sir Charles Eastlake would 
answer such cavilers that the design which hints 
at nature, rather than vainly attempts to copy 
her precisely, is the noblest; and nature herself 
says no less when she shows us the most beauti- 











ful of all her fancies on the winter’s pane, where 
there is not one perfect flower or leaf to be found, 
but countless perfect hints of flower and leaf for 
the imagination to fill. 

Lace is, indeed, a part of the belongings of 
thrones and empires. Popes wear it, the church 
hoards it, kings bestow it. To make the bridal 
robes of a princess a hundred women hang over 
its growing beauty for a year, and by-and-by the 
princess is laid away to moulder through her 
eternal rest in it. But where popes and kings 
have not entered, Fashion has not feared ‘to go 
for it. Her critics, who have declared with such 
unction that she robs the potter's field of the hair 
that she curls and crimps and braids so bewilder- 
ingly, have a charge scarcely less grave to hurl 
against her here, since to feed the new passion 
for old lace the tombs are again rifled, and the 
bride who was wrapped in her veil, the princess 
in her shroud, the baby in his coverlet, are all 
made tributary to her who wears old lace which 
was not her grandmother's. 





THE DAFFODIL. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


Tue cold, cold winter! Oh, it seemed 
As if twould never go! 

The frosty ferns, unmelted, gleamed 

Long days upon the window-pane; 

‘The white drifts filled the farm-house lane, 
And all the roads were blocked with snow; 
And through the bare elms, on the hill, 
The north wind whistled loud and shrill. 
But now tis past! ‘tis May at last— 

And lo! the Daffodil! 


Sweet flower of promise! welcome back! 
For where thy bloom I see, 

Hope whispers, with her south wind’s yoice, 
Sad heart! look forward, and rejoice 

In brightness yet to be! 

Life’s dreary winter lingers late, 

But spring will come—in patience wait! 





A STEP IN THE DARK. 


HEY were boarding at Mrs. Campton’s for 
the latter half of the year, when Rossillon 
arrived to make his annual visit in the same home- 
like house. He had met Lucretia the summer 
before, and some symptoms of a vigorous flirta- 
tion had developed themselves at that time, 
which, however, had been arrested by interested 
parties in season to prevent serious consequences. 
Lucretia and Lucia were own cousins; they re- 
sembled each other in form and feature in a re- 
markable degree, but Lucia was a brilliant bru- 
nette, with a warm color rippling across her 
cheek and touching her saucy little chin, with 
eyes of infinite depth and duskiness, with a tor- 
rent of waving dark hair; while Lucretia was, 
as some of her friends remarked, a Lucia done 
in light colors; as some of the disaffected said, 
Lucia faded out. Lucretia’s eyes were large 
and light, tender and serious, and fringed with 
heavy lashes; her hair was a skein of gold that 
seemed alive in every thread ; her color was like 
the flame in the opal, restless and uncertain, but 
always beautiful. If her face was not so effective 
as Lucia’s, it was one that would wear better. 
You may believe that Lucretia had not forgotten 
Rossillon nor the symptoms; she had never met 
any man who so completely fitted into the niche 
of her ideal as he. During the time since they 
had parted she had received two offers of mar- 
riage, but he had stepped between them and 
dimmed their glory. Very likely she might have 
accepted one of them if she had never known 
Rossillon, but Rossillon once known was not to 
be ignored. 

“IT am so glad that we meet again,” he said, 
coming to her side after his tea. ‘* Introduce 
me, pray, to this cousin of yours. She startled 
me half an hour ago, when I came upon her sud- 
denly in the shrubbery, she is so like and so un- 
like you.” 

*““Ah? Malicious folks call me Lucia’s nega- 
tive; do you think it’s so bad as that?” she 
laughed. 

“So bad? .There can be nothing but good 
in the case.” 

But after the introduction she saw little more 
of Rossillon during the evening, or of Lucia 
either. 

“Considering that he was so glad to meet 
again,” she thought, “‘he might have staid for a 
word or two.” She went to her room early, and 
waited for Lucia, who came up later, trilling an 
air from the Magic Flute. 

“Who is he, Lucretia? Why didn’t you 
ever speak of him?” she asked, taking the but- 
terfly out of her hair, and regarding herself in 
the glass as she spoke. ‘‘ Is he any body in par- 
ticular? Is he a desirable parti?” 

“He is a Rossillon,” said her cousin, sleepi- 
ly; ‘‘isn’t that enough ?” 

‘Tt is as if you said ‘he is a Bourbon,’ with- 
out mentioning if he had a throne.” 

““The Rossillons are made of gold, if you 
mean that. John Rossillon has a profession 
and brains; he can sing and dance and sketch.” 

“* And flirt.” 

“‘Very well; forewarned is fore-armed. Take 
care of yourself, then.” 

“* And you?” 

“ Good-night.” 

But to take care of one’s self was no such easy 
work in Rossillon’s presence, as Lucretia had 
found to her cost—as she was finding day by 
day. ‘Though to others she had proved difficult 
of approach, Rossillon must have seen that the 
little devotions which he was in the habit of 
dispensing liberally and thoughtlessly to what- 
ever pretty girl happened in his way had seemed 
to her to be the very words and actions for 
which she had listened and waited all her life; 


and perhaps Rossillon had not the heart to dis- 
pel the illusion for the nonce, especially as there 
might be no need of it, since they were certain 
to part before many weeks, and time would be 
equally sure to dissolve the enchantment with 
gentle touches. But how many things of which 
we are certain prove themselves to be the base- 
Jess fabric of a dream! 

To the unwary heart Rossillon was a danger- 
ous friend, his approaches were so like Fate’s. 
His manners possessed a gracious familiarity 
which flattered without offending, in virtue of 
which Lucretia had seemed the favored consi- 
dante of his ambitions and creed, of such sorrows 
as he had tasted—a trick of nature, demanding 
sympathy in his pursuits and prospects, to which 
she responded in diapason. It had never oc- 
curred to Lucretia to observe that he had re- 
quired no return of confidences on her part; that 
he entertained no curiosity about her modes of 
thought and being; that her soul, except so far. 
as accident had revealed it to him, was a mystery 
which he had never cared to penetrate. 

But that first evening was hardly the key-note 
of the rest. Being the only gentleman staying 
in the house at that time, they took their pleas- 
uring together; they galloped through the twi- 
light woods, and found out new pathways 
through green glooms where the partridge was at 
home, and great fern fronds tossed in the wind 
and shook out their spices; where the voices of 
birds, like distant cathedral bells, echoed through 
the solitude, as if a hundred chimes were ring- 
ing; and sometimes they lost their way, and 
sometimes a thunder-storm overtook them, and 
made the air vocal, and blasted trees before their 
eyes; lighting the secret avenues of the forest ; 
for an instant revealing the flower in the calyx, 
the dew upon the thorn, the tangle of bough and 
brier and climbing vine, and hiding all as sud- 
denly. Or they picnicked upon the Black 
Creek that wound in a crooked labyrinth to the 
sea beneath an overhanging growth; or spread 
their table on the sand, and gathered strange 
hints of romance and danger from the drift that 
the tide washed up. It was a season of frolic 
happiness, when neither seemed pre-eminent in 
Rossillon’s regard, but each received a whole- 
some share of attention. Yet, in the mean time, 
Fate was silently settling the matter for them all. 

One day Lucretia sprained her ankle in one 
of their excursions, and was forced to drop out 
of these jaunts by sea and land; one might say 
that it was an unlucky thing for Lucretia, be- 
cause it taught Rossillon, who had not yet pene- 
trated beneath the surface of her character, that 
she had added little or nothing to his pleasure, 
which was, as he fancied, mainly derived from 
Lucia’s fascinations. Very likely, if the sick 
ankle had been Lucia’s, the case might have been 
reversed, However, when there was nothing 
better to do, the two were kind enough to gather 
about Lucretia’s sofa and recount their day's ad- 
ventures, Jeaving how much unrecounted ; they 
brought her bouquets of wild flowers, sprays of 
red berries, keepsakes from the beach. Kos- 
sillon had always a word of sympathetic sorrow 
for her loss of the summer weather. 

“Tt was such a shame you could not have 
been with us to-day,” he would say, regarding 
her compassionately: since he had begun to 
taste the sweets of love himself, he had more 
tenderness for her share of its bitterness All 
the same, Lucretia’s lively imagination tortured 
her with the probable result of all these excur- 
sions, but she firmly refused to believe in the 
suggestion. Lucia had a world full of lovers, 
for whom she cared quite as much as for Ros- 
sillon; it were hard indeed if he should be re- 
quired of her to feed Lucia’s vanity. She could 
not believe in any thing so unfair. She was young, 
with infinite faith that every thing would come 
out right in the event; that true love could not 
pass unrequited; that misery and broken hearts 
were dreams of the novelist. Truth to tell, Lu- 
cretia was able to move about in a surprisingly 
brief space of time. Perhaps she understood the 
emergency without allowing that there was any. 
But the danger was at its height on the after- 
noon when Lucretia, for the first time since her 
accident, joined the party, which had been en- 
larged by several neighboring friends, to picnic 
at Echo Beach, 

‘They had a happy afternoon of it, with ero- 
quet and flirtation on the shore, listening to the 
echo that with a hundred silver voices far beyond 
the dunes chorused to their songs and laughter— 
a melody, as Thoreau says, which the air had 
strained. ‘They cooked their supper in gypsy 
style, with cross-sticks and caldron, Rossillon 
and Lucretia going shopping in the wherry to 
the old clam-digger up the creek for wherewithal 
to fill the caldron, Then they reclined lazily 
upon the sands, and counted the sails of the 
mackerel fleet as they came in sight, and heard 
the crew of a schooner intoning at the capstan, 
and the musical reverberations of the rifle of 
some sportsman lying low in his float among 
the marshes, and braided the hours with jest 
and sentiment till the twilight trembled down, 
and the fading sunset reflected a chromatic scale 
of rich hues upon the eastern sky, which in turn 
the sea repeated, breaking the mass into a mo- 
saic of jewels; and Lucia and Rossillon strolled 
away to light a bonfire on the crest of the slope, 
to which the others brought contributions of 
drift-wood, making picturesque groups along the 
beach. Some of the party, tired of the romp, 
gathered about the blaze—for the evening was 
growing chilly by the sea—while others loitered 
still, and watched the smoke curl and the light 
touch up the picture: among these last was Lu- 
cretin, By-and-by the fire died away, leaving 
only a mass of red and blackened embers ; Ros- 
sillon left Lucia’s side to gather more fuel ; the 
party dispersed by twos and threes. Lucretia 
drew near and took Lucia’s vacant place, not | 








dreaming that it had been ES al held out 
her hands to the embers. Rossi wal 
mosey 
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back, and threw down his handful of drift; it 
was still a little damp, and did not kindle 
readily. 

“Shivering still!” he said, resuming his seat 
beside the crouching figure. ‘ ‘Oh, for a heart 
of fire to warm you through!’” he quoted. 
**¢Come under my plaidie.’ Here’s an un- 
claimed wrap”—winding it about her. ‘* So they 
have all taken themselves off, have they? I 
don’t care—do you ?” 

‘* Not a fig,” responded Lucretia, 

“T’ve half a mind to tell you a secret,” he 
said, with a hand on hers, ‘it’s so dark and 
lonely here—a secret you haven’t suspected, of 
course. Shall I?” 

“* You will please yourself.” 

“‘Ah! that sounds so like your cousin Lu— 
half defiance and half assent” —rising and trying 
to urge the embers into life; then he returned, 
and without another word took her in both arms. 
“Tt is too dark for the others to make out this 
charming tableau,” he whispered; for she had 
started and drawn away, or rather had made an 
effort to draw away. ‘‘ Don't be afraid, darling ; 
the fire won't burn, and—and my flame will. I 
love you!” 

_ ‘*Youloveme! Impossible! You are laugh- 
ing at me.” 

“*Let those laugh who win. Come, you sure- 
ly do not want me to do ail the loving; say that 
it is measure for measure !” 

“* Pressed down and running over? Oh, it is 
too good to be true! It’s like fairy gold. Are 
you sure? are you sure?” she whispered back. 
“*T thoughtit was—” But he stopped her mouth 
with kisses. 

“Don’t say another word, or I’m afraid you'll 
revoke it all. If it’s too good to be true, you 
don’t hate me. You belong to me, for ever and 
ever.” 

“*Tf you are sure you want me so long.” 

“*T never was surer of any thing. 


“*Doubt that the sun doth move, 
But never doubt—’” 





The smouldering embers flared into sudden life, 
and lit up Lucretia’s face, rosy and dimpled with 
happiness; glistened in the crystal eyes, and 
touched the ringlets dropping about her cheek 
with gold. Another man, perhaps, would have 
dropped the hand resting confidently in his, and 
told the whole story in a word; but not Rossil- 
lon, He sat silent a moment after the revela- 
tion, and counted the cost, as was but natural, 
An instant ago he had believed himself quite 
happy, and now—was he altogether miserable? 

“Come,” he said, presently, rising and tread- 
ing out the tell-tale flames; ‘‘they are calling 
us to go aboard. ‘Take my arm: the sand slips 
under one’s feet, and itis dark.” He still spoke 
as tenderly as if the illusion had not been dis- 
pelled. They slid home under the quiet stars, 
hardly conscious that they moved, passing a joke 
or singing a song, watching the moon come up 
to show the ragged reflections in the dark wa- 
ter, the tide setting about the piers with a will, 
the black wharves running out to meet it, as it 
seemed, the ghostly shapes of anchored and de- 
serted ships rocking on the swells. Lucretia 
half wished that they might keep slipping on for- 
ever thus. Her happiness was so unexpected 
that she half feared to go home lest it should 
prove a myth, too sweet ‘‘for human nature's 
daily food.” As for Rossillon, he flitted about 
in his usual style, now dropping a word to Lucia, 
engrossed in a flirtation with an elderly Croesus 
—for Lucia never left any lode unworked—now 
lending a hand with rope or rigging, now look- 
ing into Lucretia’s eyes, that mirrored the su- 
preme joy of her soul, and wondering at the 
freak of fortune that should so choose and order 
his way for him. To Rossillon it was already a 
foregone conclusion that he should marry Lu- 
cretia. He would have thought as soon of sell- 
ing his birthright as of explaining the situation 
and demanding a release, or of giving her occa- 
sion to suspect it. Quixotic, if you please; but 
the mistake was his—the consequences should 
be. Lucretia had only made the mistake of 
loving him. All his Christian and gentlemanly 
impulses rebelled against allowing her to bear 
the burden of his blunder. You may think, very 
likely, that he could not have loved Lucia to dis- 
traction. Possiblynot. Manya youn man has 
believed himself in love when misled by the gra~ 
cious circumstances of youth and beauty, and has 
lived to find his creed worn threadbare. And how 
many of us to-day thank our star that interfered 
between us and our first love! What a delicious 
agony it was at the time, to be sure; but what 
an ecstasy of retrospect at the present! 

‘They agreed between them—and I believe it 
was Lucretia’s suggestion—that the engagement 
should not become public till her return home, 
which, besides giving him time to accustom him- 
self to this change of base, also relieved him 
from some of the restraints of an acknowledged 
lover. 

‘*T suppose you will speak of it to Lucia,” he 
said, smiling in spite of himself at the droll side 
of the affair. 

‘Not unless you wish it. It is proverbial that 
Lucia can’t keep a secret. With the best inten- 
tions in the world, it will slip out.” 

“‘Then she certainly doesn’t deserve to have 
the keeping of ours,” he returned. 

Now Rossillon was one of those fortunate be- 
ings who attach great value to whatever belongs 
to them. If a possession is yours, they regard 
it with benign indifference; if it is theirs, its 
worth grows with their growth and strengthens 
with their strength. It is a pity that such natures 
are rare, rather than that class whose apprecia- 
tion of an object is in exact proportion to the 
distance between them, whose blessings only 
brighten when they take their flight. Since 
Lucia_was beyond Rossillon’s reach, he began 
to in her Jere s that had passed for 
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the hollowness of her heart; to perceive a thou- 
sand counter-charms. Once he had seen her 
only in one light, and that so dazzling that it 
had rather misled him than revealed her; now 
he was beginning to believe that he had painted 
her in Lucretia’s colors. Gradually possession 
was bringing out Lucretia’s strong points, as 
heat brings out invisible writing. Her shining 
qualities were becoming apparent ; the intimacy 
of their relationship was bringing into existence, 
or rather into play, fascinations of which he had 
never dreamed, for which hitherto Lucretia had 
had no demand. He had always thought her a 
nice sort of girl, with plenty of common-sense 
and a pleasant manner; but when he came to 
study her, to interest himself in her, to make 
love to her, he found that he had never known 
her. It was like making a new acquaintance; 
for there are some women who never believe in 
themselves, in their power of pleasing, hold 
themselves in reserve, and never appear at their 
best till some responsible person has indorsed 
them. It requires the magnetism of love to de- 
velop their power. Like plants, they refuse to 
blossom, or rather are incapable of blossoming, 
without sunshine. 

‘The progress of events proved that one lover 
was as good as another to Lucia, as her facile 
affections were easily transferred to the elderly 
Croesus; and Rossillon having unselfishly decided 
to save Lucretia’s feelings, was not a little sur- 
prised to find, at the end of the autumn, that he 
had been taking care of his own at the same 
time. The idea of spending a lifetime with 
Lucia had become asynonym for misery. Fate, 
in opposing him, had offered him the great op- 
portunity of his life. Indeed, Rossillon was so 
sure of himself and so delighted with his experi- 
ment that he thought it no treachery to write to 
his own familiar friend, to whom he would have 
trusted his soul : 

“TJ have taken a step in the dark—no false 
step, let me assure you. I fancied myself in 
love. Youth can not wait even for daylight. I 
proposed in the dark to the wrong person, and 
was accepted. I accepted the situation, and 
have been happy in discovering that she is the 
one woman designed for me from the foundation 
of the world. Few could do better in daylight.” 

‘The familiar friend read this interesting item 
to his sweetheart—a bit of property acquired 
since his last meeting with Rossillon. - ‘* Moral,” 
said that young lady, ‘‘ always propose in the 


dark. How do you like my hair arranged in 
this style? Madame Alamode says it’s the very 
latest. I wish you would take some notice!” 


The sweetheart was a friend of Lucretia’s. 
Lucretia was to spend Christmas at the Glen- 
havens’, and at New-Year'’s Rossillon was to 
meet her at her own hearth-stone, where the 
engagement was to be made public. ‘They had 
arranged a programme at Mrs. Glenhaven’s for 
Christmas-eve of pantomimes and private theat- 
ricals, to wind up with a Christmas-tree of the 
most fruitful kind; and Lucretia and Kate Tur- 
nan were busy one morning preparing their cos- 
tumes, and talking all manner of nonsense, as 
happy as two Jarks in building-time. 

**T do so hope,” said Kate, ‘that you and 
Rupert will get on well together.” 

“J should think it much more important that 
you should get on well with him,” laughed Lu- 
cretia, 

‘Yes, but it’s so nice having one’s choice ap- 
proved by one’s friends, you know. It was the 
strangest thing how it came about, too. I hadn't 
the faintest idea that he liked me. Every body 
said he wasn’t a marrying man, and his atten- 
tions didn’t signify; so when he proposed I was 
so astonished that I said ‘No’—it's always my 
first impulse to refuse whatever's offered me— 
and then as he was going away it struck me that 
I wanted to say ‘ Yes,’ and I was just wondering 
how I could correct my mistake, when he put 
down his hat, and vowed he wouldn’t take ‘ No’ 
for an answer. I was ever so glad, because, you 
see, it saved both my happiness and dignity. 
Dear me, what an egotist I am! lo tell me 
something about your love affairs. Does this 
gold-lace look too much tarnished to use? 
Hasn't somebody been saying sweet things to 
you this summer? Mrs. Glenhaven has an old 
brocaded satin, one of her very greatest grand- 
mother’s—” i 3 

** Brocaded in fig-leaves ?” put in Lucretia. 

“No; it’s a gold ground, with pink morning- 
glories blooming all over it—the most heavenly 
thing! And you are to wear it when you play 
Cinderella in ‘the pantomime. Did you know 
that Rupert is going to be the prince? ‘The dear 
old goose won’t know whether you've on a bro- 
cade or linsey-woolsey. Whata pity you hayen’t 
got a real prince of your own, dear!” 

“J live in hopes,” said Lucretia, gayly. 

“Oh, I heard of the drollest piece of love- 
making this summer! It’s nobody you or I 
know, so there’s no harm speaking of it. See, 
would you loop up this sleeve with a flower or @ 
bow? I’m going to wear Miss Helen’s emeralds. 
I’m afraid Rupert won’t know me in such gor- 
geousness. Oh, I was going to tell you,” con- 
tinued the chatter-box. ‘‘ You see, a friend of 
Rupert’s has been staying at the sea-side near 
Echo Beach, where he met a beantiful nymph, 
and lost his heart. I guess he must have lost 
his wits too, for the ninny proposed in the dark 
—to the wrong girl! There! did you ever imag- 
ine such a dilemma! Which would you do, let 
this lace stand up or lie flat?” 

“* What did Rupert’s friend do?” asked Lucre- 
tia, letting the lace gloriously alone. 

“He ?—oh, he accepted the situation. What 
else could he do? Rupert says it’s Rossillon. 
Heavens! Lucretia, what’s the matter ?” 

“<T’ve run a needle into my finger clear to the 
bone. ‘The sight of blood always makes me faint. 
See, there's a drop on Miss Glenhayen’s India 
muslin, What shall I do?” 

“+ Let me get you some arnica.” 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


“*No, thank you; I'll go up to my room and 
lie down a moment. I shall be all right pres- 
ently.” 

““You didn’t break off the point in your 
finger ?” 

“T think not ; if I did it will work out : things 
usually do;” and so she went to her room and 
locked the door; but she did not lie down, nei- 
ther did she remember any hurt but that which 
Kate’s heedless tongue had wrought. All her 
happiness had vanished like a mirage, dissolved 
by a rude breath, a word; all this time she had 
been robbing Lucia, she had been defrauding 
Rossillon. She had given her heart away when 
nobody wanted it, and Rossillon had accepted 
the gift from pure compassion. But how admi- 
rably he had played the part of lover! Well, 
there should be no more play; it should be 
downright earnest hereafter. -But how could 
she live without him? what should she do with 
her thoughts, that had learned the trick of fol- 
lowing him, and would not be easily coerced? 
Above all, what should she do with the love that 
she was about to take back? It seemed for a 
while as if there was no corner in the wide world 
big enough to hide and hold it all. After she 
had in a manner composed herself, she wrote 
Rossillon a few words, telling him a little of that 
which he already knew, adding her regrets at 
having been the cause of so much unhappiness to 
him, and releasing him from the engagement. 
‘The next night but one was Christmas-eve, when 
she was to take the part of Cinderella in the 
pantomime ; and as there was no ghost of an ex- 
cuse for her to offer if she withdrew, it behooved 
her to dry her eyes and dissemble her sorrow. 
And Christmas-eve drew down cold and crisp, 
the ideal Christmas weather, when good cheer 
and comfort seem so comfortable. The north- 
ern lights coruscated across the sky, which al- 
ready resembled some mighty arras embroidered 
with medieval designs; the gaunt trees were tas- 
seled with icicles, the hedge-rows seemed set 
with jewels; great flashes of light splintered 
frem the ragged edges of snow-drifts where the 
star-beams touched them ; the frozen ponds re- 
flected the glory a thousandfold, when up came 
the moon and made a torch-light procession of 
the weird old elms, in their armor of ice, guard- 
ing the approach to the Glenhaven mansion. 
Inside the curtain is up, disclosing the stage, 
where the step-sisters are dressing for the ball. 
Cinderella is plaiting Kate’s long hair, while 
Olive Glenhaven trails a white silk, embossed 
with forget-me-nots, and looks over her white 
shoulder at the effect in the mirror. Presently 
they are ready for conquest; they lock the door 
on Cinderella, who disconsolately takes to the 
chimney-corner, and hides her face in her two 
hands. Lucretia feels every inch a Cinderella. 
Haven't they all gone to the carnival of youth 
and happiness, and left her locked up in solitude 
and poverty of heart? Isn’t Rupert this mo- 
ment kissing blushing Kate in the way ? 
—she can see them through a chink in the scen- 
ery—and aren’t Olive and young Earle flirting 
together behind the scenes ? 

As she broods there, a soft light irradiates the 
dull hearth-stone, and godmother, with her peak- 
ed hat, spangles, and sandals, appears, and touch- 
es Cinderella with her wand. Presto! the rags 
drop away from her like witchcraft, and the 
beautiful gold-colored satin, with its opening 
morning-glories, lights up the sad face, lends a 
glow to the pale cheek, and a lustre to the wan 
eyes; and so Cinderella goes to the ball, just as 
she did in the old fairy story, and dances with 
the prince. Kate dances too, with a partner 
whose mustache is blonde, and whose hair is 
yellow, curling gold; Lucretia wonders vaguely 
who he may be, without caring enough to ask 
or to give him more than a passing glance: 
blonde men were never after Lucretia’s model. 
Rossillon’s hair was brown as the bursting chest- 
nut, and a mustache would have interrupted 
the classic and expressive outlines of his face. 
While she is wondering where she has seen this 
blonde stranger before, the clock chimes mid- 
night, and Cinderella vanishes from the revel. 
The prince, nothing daunted, dispatches one of 
his followers to seek her ; it is the blonde young 
man, who meets only a wretched little servant- 
maid, hurrying home, in the next scene. Be- 
hind the curtain, Lucretia lingers a moment in 
the great bay-window, to look out on the still 
Christmas weather, wishing that the evening 
was ended and oblivion begun. ‘The moonlight 
lends a fairy glamour to the distant hills and 
snow-crested fields; the frost glitters on the pane 
in fantastic imagery of summer-time—that sum- 
mer s0 far away, and yet so precious, whose mere 
remembrance can warm her still. While she re- 
grets it, some one pauses uncertainly there, in the 
half twilight, and approaches her. 

“Cinderella, are you looking for your slip- 
per?” asks a familiar voice. She starts, and 
turns to meet the blonde youth again, curling 
his mustache and regarding her. 

“So you don’t know me, Lucretia? A wig 
aad munerne make quite a success of me, don’t 
they 

“‘Rossillon! Oh, what made you come!” 

‘*So you are not glad to see me? Shall I go 
away?” 

**Yes—no—how could you—” 

** How could you?” 

“Oh, I never thought of it's being a mistake. 
I ought to have known better—I—” 

‘«T meant to ask how you could write me that 
saucy letter of dismissal.” 

“What else could do? I hope you will take 
care not to propose a second time in the dark, 
Mr. Rossillon.” 

“Tt is not very dark here; I can see your face; 
and I’m going to propose that you give me a 
Christmas present of—yourself !” 

** And Lucia?” falters Lucretia. 

“* Lucia, thank Heaven, is a by-gone folly. I 
never loved her as I love you; it was a short- 


lived fancy at best; and I have you and the twi- 
light at Echo Beach to thank for my escape. 
Will you give me my Christmas gift, or shall I 
take it?” 

‘‘Hark! they are calling me: the curtain is 
about to rise. You may take it,” she answers, 
“*or I shall be late at the ball!” 

“Take care; there’sa step here. Giveme your 
hand, darling!” 

“© A step in the dark?” 

“T wouldn't care if life were made up of steps 
in the dark, if by their ‘means you were induced 
to give me your hand.” 

And so the play ended in downright earnest. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ae Vienna Exposition is attracting crowds 
to Europe who, without some such special 
impulse, would never have summoned courage 
to cross the uncertain ocean. Disasters on the 
sea alarm the public for a brief time, but the 
effect soon passes away from the mind. It is 
probable that travel to Europe will be more 
universal during the present season than it has 
ever been before. It is even doubtful whether 
there will be sufficient steam-ship accommoda- 
tion to meet the demand. Yet there is a goodly 
number of vessels engaged in ocean service be- 
tween New York and Europe, and the list is 





constantly swelling. Last year it was not un- 
common for six or seven steamers to leave this 
port on a Saturday. Next summer very likely 
double that number may leave in one day. The 
exact number of steamers running between the 
port of New York and Europe is somewhat va- 
riously stated, a little confusion probably aris- 
ing from the large number of steam-ships now 
being built, many of which are nearly completed, 
But it is safe to say that about one hundred and 
twenty steamers are now regularly sailing from 
our harbor, The prominent lines of steamers 
are well known, and new lines have been recently 
established, and will soon be in operation. The 
ocean fleet swells with the rapid growth of our 
country, indicating increased commerce, wealth, 
and enterprise. 





In many sections of the Eastern States May- 
day came with curious mingling of snow-banks 
and springing vegetation. Digging down be- 
neath the reluctant snow, ana pushing aside 
last antumn’s dead-but protecting leaves, bright 
and fresh and green there peeped out lilies, daf- 
fodils, crocuses, daisies, and violets—some even 
in bud and bloom. The contrast was curious 
between these bursting plants and the snow, 
deep and heavy in some places, close beside 
them. But the great quantity of snow which 
has covered the earth in some sections during 
the past winter and spring had kept it warm 
and rich. When onee the spring sun began 
to melt it the snow vanished as by a miracle. 
Then there was no waiting for frozen ground to 
thaw—the winter covering had done its work— 
the grass was springing up, the eager plants un- 
folding. 





One of the most severe storms ever known in 
Nebraska occurred about the middle of April. 
It was accompanied by violent winds and se- 
verely cold weather. Men were frozen to death 
within a few rods of their own houses while 
trying to reach their cattle to give them food; 
travelers perished while attempting to find shel- 
ter; houses were blown down and filled with 
snow; and the destruction of cattle was very 
great. 





Independence Hall, Philadelphia, is being re- 
stored as nearly as possible to the appearance it 
presented in 1776. An adjoining room is to be 
prepared for the reception of such pictures and 
objects of historic interest belonging to the city 
as will be out of place in the hall as restored to 
its original condition. 





About eighteen miles north of the Yosemite 
Valley lies the cahon of the Tuolumne River, 
which has recently been explored for the first 
time. The falls of the Tuolumne surpass those 
of the Yosemite in endless variety of cascades 
and water-shoots, though not in volume of wa- 
ter. Nevertheless, the Tuolumne Cafion bids 
fair to be quite a rival to the Yosemite Valley. 








A conscientious pickpocket writes to one of 
the New York journals, requesting the public 
always to keep their names and addresses in 
their porte-monnaies, as he and his associates 
sometimes come into precession. of papers and 
photographs they would be glad to return. He 
goes on to say: 

“T remember an instance where I met with serious 
trouble because I could not make up my mind to de- 
stroy a picture of a baby which I fad found in the 

ocket-book of a gentleman which came into my hands 
in the way of business on the Third Avenue road. I 
had lost a baby myself the year before of the same age 
as this one, and I would have given all I had for such 
a picture. There was no name in the porte-monnaie, 
and no way of finding out who was the owner; 80, like 
a too) f advertised it, and got shadowed for it by the 
police.” 





Since the use of stoves and kerosene oil in 
railroad cars is universally known to be an un- 
necessarily added danger to railroad traveling, 
why are they not prohibited by law? Safer 
methods of warming and lighting cars should 
be insisted on. A consuming fire raging in the 
midst of the wreck caused by a collision or oth- 
er accident is a horror which has occurred far 
voosonien! Can not law interfere to protect 
ife ? 





Curiosity and relic hunters have demanded 
pieces of the rock at Mars Head as a memento 
of the terrible fate of the unfortunate Adantic. 
Chicago papers reckon that something like half 
a ton of this rock has arrived in that city, and it 
is peddled by those who declare that it was taken 
from the rock on the day of the wreck. It is 
further stated that it is probable that thesale will 
reach a few hundred tons, and the stone-quarries 
in that vicinity are being drawn upon to keep 
up the supply. 


San Salvador has been destroyed eight times 
within one hundred and See and partially 
ruined many more times. Yet the authorities 
of the city are resolved to rebuild it on the same 
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to allow “squatting” in any part of the city. 
The ground is said to be a mere shell; by pla- 
cing the ear to the earth, running water is dis- 
tinctly heard; and if the earth is struck by any 
heavy weight, a hollow sound is produced. The 
opposition to the projects of the government is 
very strong on the part of the people, though 
they are quiet in it all. Most of them have 
moved, with such property as has been saved, to 
Santa Tecla, three leagues distant. There are 
now at least fifteen thousand people in Santa 
Tecla, though formerly it was a small, insignifi- 
cant town. : 

Dirty and dismal at first, then dusty and damp, 
are many dwelling-houses during the week or 
two succeeding May moving-day in New York. 
The golden rule is not yet so universally ob- 
served that the majority of people leave a house 
on moving out of it in the condition they 
would wish to find it were they moving into it. 
Hence results a season of discomfort, and often 
of misery, unless materfamilias is a wise and 
skillful woman. Men naturally and proverbial- 
ly think that a house never needs cleaning; 
women know that it does. Men would know it 
also if their wives did not periodically attend 
to that much-abused business—house-cleaning. 
However, there is not the least occasion to up- 
set the entire household in the process—to have 
scrabbing women and brooms and mops, soap 
and sand, in every room in the house on the 
same day. Good sense and tact will enable the 
housewife so to plan that there is always one 
comfortable room in order, to which the family 
may resort at any time. 











The Jtalie gives a curious detail of the habits 
of the imperial court of Russia, The Empress 
does not correspond with the Emperor by the 
post-office. A service of couriers has been es- 
tablished between Sorrento and St. Petersburg, 
composed of eighteen persons, who are con- 
tinually en rowe between the two places. The 
immediate friends of her Majesty write to Rus- 
sia like other peoplethat is fo say, through 
the obliging and economic medium of the Com- 
mander Barbayara. But no letter of the Czarina 
is ever thrown into the box or sent to the Rus- 
sian legation; every time the Empress writes— 
as she does nearly every day—a courier starts 
with the packet, which he is instructed to de- 
liver into the hands of the Czar himself. 





“Captain Jack,” the chief of the Modoc In- 
dians, is reported to be about thirty years old. 
He was chosen chief of the tribe two or three 

ears ago, and though firm, determined, and 
haughty, he was not supposed to be base or 
cruel previous to the recent acts of treachery, 
He has always exacted the greatest marks of re- 
spect from all who came in contact with him, 
and is said never to smile. 





The little hippopotamus, now about six 
months old, whose native place is the Zoolog- 
ical Gardens, London, continues greatly to in- 
terest not only the public generally, but nat- 
uralists in particular. “Guy Fawkes’ is his 
name, and he is playful as a kitten and tame as 
a calf. - He seems to play some tricks, and once 
terribly alarmed his keeper by diving to the 
bottom of the tank and not making his appear- 
ance for about twenty minutes. As the mother 
of this frisky little beast has never trusted her- 
self under water more than three minutes with- 
out blowing or taking breath, great alarm was 
felt lest he had been seized with cramp or some- 
thing of the kind. But just as they were think- 
ing what must be done to save him, he sudden- 
ly reappeared, shaking his ears, and as brisk as 
ever, 





A party of live fish are to take a railroad 
trip across the continent some time during the 
charming month of May. They will each and 
all have a free ticket given them by the Califor- 
nia Fish Commissioners, who have planned this 
nice little excursion, no doubt, solely with refer- 
ence to the pleasure of the fishes. At any rate, 
they intend to make up an agreeable party of 
eight or ten different varieties, and provide for 
their comfort by supplying two thousand gal- 
lons of water, in which they can make them- 
selves quite at home. The fishes are to be all 
‘‘first class,” comprising the best varieties not 
found in California. 





Value of a period in telegrams: An English 
pentlomen recently found it necessary to ask a 

ead railway official, by elereny that a train 
might take him up at a small station. The ab- 
rupt answer came back, ‘‘No one will stop for 
you.’’ But the courteous official had really done 
all in his power by promising that train No. 1 
would comply with the request made. 





One of the worst Indians in the whole Modoc 
tribe is “‘Hooka Jim.” He is young, but large 
and powerful. He is not a Modoc proper, but 
belongs to a band of Indians known in Siskiyou 
as the ‘‘Como-Twashes.” They are composed 
of remnants of several tribes, and haye long been 
regarded as thieves and murderers. 





It does not speak well for the good sense or 
good taste of American girls or their mothers 
that a lady visiting abroad—Dr. Mary Safford— 
makes such a report as the following : 

«While visiting « school at Frankfort-on-the-Main 
Lasked if there were American pupils, and the pre- 
ceptor replied: ‘No; we do not take them, ‘hey 
ceptor d extravagantly, they think and talk go much 
of their clothes, that they disturb the quiet, simple 
ways of our German girls and we find that their in- 
fluence does us more hurt than their money does us 
good.’ In Dresden I knew an American lady who 
could not find a private school where they would take 
her daughter, for similar reasons.” 





It would hardly seem worth while in these 
days of many Diyaciang for one to attempt. to 
vaccinate himself. Certainly some slight knowl- 
edge of surgical science should precede the oper- 
ation. It should at least be understood that 
newspaper is not a proper bandage on a fresh 
wound. Naturally we should suppose that every 
one would instinctively know this. But a young 
man near Hamburg, Iowa, recently attempte 
to vaccinate himself, using virus from his sister's 
arm, she having been previously vaccinated by a 
regular physician. He covered the wound with 

Result: a painful 


iece of damp newspaper. 
rm, OTE amputation; and 
Gay 
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VIEWS AT ST. HELENA, 


NE of our sketches represents a view of 
James Town and harbor as seen from 
the road leading from Napoleon's tomb. It is 
the chief town of the island. The celebrated 
ladder to the signal station, having 365 steps, 
is situated on the right of the church. ‘The 
valley between the two hills is the most verdant 
spot in the island. At the extreme end of the 
valley a very beautiful appearance is created by 
some fine banana-trees. 

Along the road to the left of the town is the 
way to Longwood, distance about six miles, 
About half-way there is a weeping-willow wood, 
in which an immense quantity of turtle-doves 
abide. Four miles from the town, a little dis- 
tance from the main road, in a neat little val- 
ley, is the tomb of Napoleon I., which is pro- 


perhaps, which is treated so lightly and noticed 
so jocularly as sluggishness. If some persever- 
ing and talented person would compile statistics 
showing to what extent there exists among us 
the class who are deeply impressed with the 
necessity of early rising, but who lie in bed— 
who know the benefits of being awake and about 
at six in the morning, but who are habitually 
asleep at that hour—it would indeed be a matter, 
we think, for the astonishment of the commu- 
nity at large to see what-a power this inability 
to rise exercises over the minds of their reason- 
ing fellow-creatures. And the individual un- 
dertaking such a task would have to find his 
way into all classes of society, for the errand-boy 
‘‘who is a lazy rascal,” and the son and heir 
who is ‘naturally inert,” suffer from one and 
the same complaint, the chief symptom of which 
is that they ‘‘can’t get up.” 





generally awake about half past seven. De- 
lighted to find I have yet another half hour, I 
turn on my side, and invariably fall asleep again 
immediately. I wake again at eight. ‘Chen I 
say to myself, ‘It is time to get up.’ I have 
scarcely made this observation when I perceive 
that it is five minutes past eight. While re- 
marking how quickly the five minutes passed, it 
becomes ten minutes past, and I yawn finally and 
rub my eyes, as people do just before they spring 
out of bed. 

““When I take my hands away from my eyes 
I keep the latter shut for a moment, while I take, 
as it were, a farewell of my bed for the day. 

“Twenty-five minutes past eight! I feel with 
a horrid sense of guilt that I have been to sleep 
again. 

“Knowing now I must get up, I assume a 
sitting posture, and think for a moment over the 


themselves considerable annoyance, and oceca- 
sionally that of a very painful nature. The 
writer was acquainted with a college student 
whose punctuality in being exactly fourteen 
minutes late for chapel every morning was a 
marvel to his friends, and who therefore de- 
termined to rouse himself fully half an hour 
earlier every morning by means of an alarum. 
This he accordingly bought, and having duly 
wound and set it, placed it upon the corner of his 
dressing-table, styling it his “friend,” who was 
going to cure him of his weakness. But what 
a change of opinion the morning brought about! 
At the appointed hour the machine duly went 
off with a bang, ‘‘ whir-r-r,” after the manner of 
such instruments. Alas for its too prompt and 
zealous friendship! With a cry of indignant re- 
monstrance a heavy boot was hurled at it, and 
cut short in its appeal, it fell to the ground in e 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































tected by a French soldier. On one side of the 
tomb is a well of beautiful clear water. After 
regaining the main road you pass by a small 
church and village, of about fifty inhabitants, on 
a very rugged road, to within half a mile of 
Longwood, when you pass through a narrow 
archway, and find yourself on a grassy plain (the 
only fiat place on the island), on which Long- 
wood House is built. The house is only one 
story, surrounded by a small garden. The win- 
dow at the extreme left is that of the room in 
which Napoleon died, 





ON GETTING UP. 


TANS the many and varied complaints to 
which mankind is subject, and which con- 
tribute to sustain and provide for a large number 
of doctors’ wives and children, there is not one, 


















































LONGWOOD HOUSE, ST. HELENA, RESIDENCE OF NAPOLEON I. 


There are, of course, people (to whom we shall 
afterward allude) who are thoughtlessly lazy ; 
who do not particularly see, and who certainly 
do not try to find out, any reason why they should 
rise by preference at six instead of ten, and who, 
even if called at the latter hour, would probably 
consider the service premature ; but, on the oth- 
er hand, there are those who know of better 
things, and who pass their lazy days in rigid res- 
olutions ‘‘to get up early to-morrow morning.” 
And there can be no doubt in the mind of any 
one who has given attention to this matter that 
the mortification and annoyance endured by this 
class of sluggards must be extreme. Listen to 
this piteous account of himself by a sufferer : 

“*T put my watch upon a little nail at my bed- 
side. My time of business is half past nine, and 
I believe that if I rose at eight I should have 
just nice time to get there. I say ‘I believe if 
I rose at eight,’ for I have not yet done so. I 





miseries of my position. The last twenty-five 
minutes have been exceedingly uncomfortable, 
and I have been frightfully tormented by my 
sense of what is right. And then comes the 
bitterest part of my reflections. ‘The act of 
rising is not one whit more pleasant or less dis- 
comforting than it was half an hour ago. Deep- 
ly impressed with the significance of this fact, 
I crawl slowly out of bed, and for the next two 
hours the hnrry and fluster I am in remind me 
painfully of the time I have wasted.” 

Is not this a case for pity ? 

Not the least interesting feature of the disease 
which such unhappy people suffer from is their 
steady demand for alarums and other mechanical 
contrivances to perform the work of Nature, when 
she has fairly given up in disgust. And we must 
do them the justice to say that many sluggards 
have, in their praiseworthy and conscientious-en= 
deavors to conquer their failing, inflicted upon 


state of complete silence and annihilation—while 
its owner turned on his side and ‘“ slumbered 
again.” 

We have mentioned these last cases as apper- 
taining to a class struggling against its failings. 
But, as we remarked before, there are persons, 
equally slaves to this vice, who are confessedly 
and hopelessly given over to its influence, and 
these endeavor to work the mine of its delights 
to the utmost. It must not be imagined that 
simply to lie in bed all day would be a supreme 
happiness for these individuals, for their tastes 
are more refined, and wishes and ideas more 
epicurean. Their highest object is generally the 
realization of pleasures which exist only in an- 
ticipation. 

A person of this class, called on Saturday at 
nine and dug atybusiness\at ten} knows he must 
geét/up But givehim a Sunday morning, and 
he is so persuaded of the comfort an extra hour 
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the salt having lost its savor, he laments the im- 
possibility of feeling as he did the day before. 
The writer's grandfather was an amusing in- 
stance of this class. For the greater period of 
his life he was a lieutenant in the army, and a 
great slave to lying in bed of a morning. 

His servant called him regularly with the 
words, ‘‘Time for parade, Sir!” and with an 





UBNIKAL ASIAN FULLLIULAND. 


CENTRAL ASIAN POLITICIANS. 


HIE accompanying illustration represents a 
group of ragged Tashkend politicians, dis- 
cussing Khivan affairs with as much Oriental 
gravity as if their tatters were robes of state, 
and they themselves veritable emirs charged 
with regulating the affairs of the nation. This 


power in the heatt of Bokhara, and his pictures, 
which were painted on the spot, are a faithful 
revelation of the manners and customs of a sin- 
gular people of whom we have known but little. 

The khanate of Khiva, to which the course 
of the Russian expedition is now directed, lies 
to the south of the Sea of Aral. It is noted for 
its fecundity and wealth, being placed in the delta 


which are very scantily provided with water and 
provisions. The Khivans are a very barbarous 
people } great cruelties have been inflicted on 
Russian prisoners ; and M. Vambéry gives in his 
travels, undertaken in the disguise of a dervish, a 
horrifying account of the gouging out of the eyes 
of prisoners, and of sackfuls of decapitated heads, 
emptied out as coolly as if they had been potatoes, 
T 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. 8. L.—For information about making the va- 
rious suits you mention we refer you to the New York 
Fashions of Bazar Nos. 17 and 18, Vol. VL. 

Fanny.—Deep brown or else plum-color would look 
well with your striped silk. You can, however, get a 
basque, apron over-skirt, and lower skirt, with four 
flounces behind and bias puffs down the three front 
breadths, out of your twenty-six yards. 

E. H.—Make your black Hernani by description of 
black grenadines in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
18, Vol. VI.; make the cashmere with a chitelaine 
redingote by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. 
VI. Yak lace looks very heavy on thin Hernani, We 
can send cut paper pattern of Dolman sacque. 

Country.—For black alpaca use large button-moulds. 
covered with alpaca; linen and chintz covers are also 
on moulds, but large pearl and imitation ivory buttons 
are more fashionable for wash goods, 

Zr-vau.—Red-in-gote is accented on the first and 
last syllables; Ren-ais-sance on the last syllable; and 
vigogne is pronounced as if spelled ve-goan, with the 
accent on the last syllable. 

Mrs. H. N. P.—Read about black grenadines in 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. VI. 

Cora.—Your sample is Irish poplin, such as is sold 
for about $2a yard. It is teaf brown. 

Miss H. G.—Black cashmere mantles are always 
lined throughout with farmer's satin, or else thin silk. 
Yak lace will cost from 75 cents to $1 50 a yard for nar- 
row widths. 

Mas, R. B.—Your daughter's letter failed to reach us. 

Aones.—For the voyage to Europe get a water-proof 
suit for yourself and a pressed flannel wrapper with 
hood, algo a black silk suit for traveling on the Con- 
tinent. For your little daughter get a sailor suit of 
navy blue flannel, or else of blue English water-proof. 
Make few purchases of clothing before you leave, as 
you can buy much cheaper abroad. 

Mrs. T. A, R.—We can not give you the desired in- 
formation. 

Dress-AKkER.—Print dresses are made in gored 
wrappers, or else with a plain Spanish flounce skirt 
and loose belted polonaise. Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 19, Vol. VL, for directions about sewing 
skirts on belts. We sell the cut paper pattern of boy’s 
sailor suit for 25 cents. Your sample failed to reach 
us. The trowsers of sailor suits are buttoned to an 
under-body. 

Avurrta C.—See our advertising columns for the 
addresses you want. 

Lvow1s.—Make your blue check silk with a solid 
plue sleeveless basque, blue bands down the front 
breadths, and bind the flounces that are on the back 
with blue. 

Mnxs. B.—For your boy of three make kilt skirts and 
jackets (by our Highland suit pattern) of white piqué 
and gray linens, For the younger boy make white 
Gabrielles and walking coats. 

Aw Inquirer.—After being pleated the skirts are 
slightly gathered in at top, but this is a heavy fashion 
that will not be used for summer. 

M. F. L. B.—Over-skirts will be worn again, A 
black grenadine for mourning should have a silk un- 
der-skirt covered to the knee with bias folds of grena- 
dine; then an over-skirt and a basque with silk lining, 
also trimmed with folds, 

Svnsorrmen.—A tight basque is the best dress waist 
for stout figures. A black Irish poplin will look well 
made by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. 





Mrs. L. S.—We can safely recommend to you the 
Mechanical Oarsman, advertised on this page, as bein; 
the most attractive new toy for your children.—[Com. 








Anorner Trump For THe Wrison Sewing-Ma- 
outne Co,—At the Seventh Grand State Fair of the 
Mechanics’ and cultural Fair Association of Loui- 
siana, held April 1873, at New Orleans, the world- 
renowned celebrated Wilson Shuttle Sewing-Machines 
were awarded a Gop Mepat for the best sewing-ma- 
chines, and five separate premiums for the best work 
done on poring nat thus making Forty-one Pre- 
miums, Nine Medals, and Three Diplomas that have been 
awarded to the Wilson Machines within a year. It is 
a notorious fact that, without a single exception, the 
Wilson Sewing-Machine Co. has sent its machines to 
every State Fair and Exposition in this country and 
Europe, where awards were offered to the best sewing- 
machines, in order to show the great people of the 
world that the “ Wilson” is not only better than all 
others, but that it has the ability, cpl , and pluck to 
defeat and humiliate the combined force of nineteen 
competitors, all of whom have fought the Wilson Ma- 
chine, inch by inch, to prevent it from getting a foot- 
hold in the American market, and to compel the Wil- 
son Sewing-Machine Co., by their formidable competi- 
tion, to raise the price of the Wilson Machines to that 
at which theirs are sold for, or else go out of the mar- 
ket entirely. But the people of America are with the 
Wilson Machine, and are too intelligent to be imposed 
upon by misrapresentation regarding the merits of a 
machine which, without exception, has excelled all 
competitors in every contest, and been so decided by 
an intelligent board of arbitrators. There are, we 
hope, but very few people so ignorant as to be imposed 
upon by misrepresentation, and then pay the imposter 
at least fifteen dollars for his success. ‘The Wilson Sew- 
ing-Machine Co. have warehouses in every city in the 
civilized globe. Go and see their wonderful machines, 
Salesroom in New York at 707 Broadway.—[Com.] 
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Take your Dyere anv CrEantne to the 
New York Dyeing and Printing Establisement 
Staten Island; 98 Duane St., 752 Broadway, 
and 610 Sixth Ave., New York; 164 and 166 
Pierrepont St., Brooklyn; 40 North Eighth St. 
Phila.—[Com_] z 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PLANO-FORTES, 


109 & 111 East 14th -St., New York. 


t2~ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, wrrx PRICE- 
LIST, MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


eee eet 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON 

Continues to purchase upon her usual te: 

Circular of Taterences. Te mamples are Se enetrarecke 

2c, Mrs, C, C, THOMSON, 89 East 83, St, NX. 
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HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 


Retailed at same price as I charge 
Hair Dealers. Ail First quality 
‘No short crimped hair in. 
Warranted not dyed. 


Hair. 

















om 
82 in. long, weight 3 oz. only 9.00 
, Be ee eee eee Te 0 
“6H 159 
«6% & 18.00 
™\ Cononst on Pouranoun Buse 
7g Soup Ham, 
202, 20in, Hair, only. 4,5 
Back or Waterfall Curls—full sets Long single Curls 
Naturally Curly, Cheavy)natur'ly curly 
gMedium, £7,00) Retails $1000 | “92 in hair, only §3-00 
Large, Bz 8.00] for in 19.00] ge 7 ut “3.59 
@ Extra’ Large, | 10.00] N-¥.. 15.00] 2 « 4 4'c0 
Best Friz Wevr on Face Cumus, . . 50 cents per yard, 
Naruratiy Cunty, Friz Warr Conse, $1.00 per yard. 






Larus Srvix.— Spanish Comb, Imitation Shell, sent prepaid 
on receipt of $1.50..everybody wearing tiem. 
Tuell the hair just as L import it, witht inte 
of nv advertiacnente dor} to make their Price Lite o 
at the only Hair Importer and wholesale dealer tn thi 
RETAILS at WHOLESALE Prices. I will send Swit 
RUGISTERED MAIL, on receipt o’ P. O. Money Order, Draft, or Moncy 
in Registered Letter, or will send by Express to COLLECT ON DELIVERY. 
Rementer money sint in advance saves ALL express charges. 

















Wreath with any Initial, Monogram, or word, or Bouguet, made of 
as many pisces or colura of Hair as you may send. 

Anno every family posscases some hair of deccased relatives, which 
can be made tnto beaurful pictures, forining imperishable and 
changeable mementoce and handuome chad | ornaments. Ei 
the above designs appropriately framed 4 x 6 inches, sent pre- 
paid on recerpe of $10.00., - The'above is the very, bea meld of 
preserving the hair in ite original color, and is now being extensively 
sdoted by alt who wish to preserve such’ ax relicnto perpetuae the mee 
mory of the departed. Have one made. You will surely order cthers 
onseing how really arate the work ie done, Wilt edurn ail hair 
not used. Baal 1843. 

Near *diniby S.C Copyrigis ooo B SP BEGKHOM),., 


When you write please mention HanrEn’s BAZAR. 


Compagnie des Indes, 


PARIS. 











Fabriques de Dentelles, Fabriquesde Cashmeredes 
Bayeux, 14 Rue Royale, 


Indes, 
Alencon,20RuedeLencrel. | Cashmere, Umritzur. 


—— 





MM. VERDE DE LISLE FRERES, of 
the Compagnie des Indes, especially address 
themselves to ladies of America contemplating a voy- 
age to Europe, inviting their attention to their produc- 
tions of LACES AND CASHMERE SHAWLS exhib- 
ited at their warehouses, 


No. 80 Rue Richelieu, Paris, and 
N.1 Rue de la Regence, Bruxelles. 


‘Those who call either from interest and curiosity, or 
for the purpose of buying, will meet with equal courte- 
sy. As this house pays no commissions under any cir- 
cumstances to agents, the aieoeparonaace obtains all the 
advantages. All goods marked in plain figures. Prices 
invariable. English spoken throughout the house. 


HAIR!!! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Between 47x and Great Jonrs Sts. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 

All Hair used in my establishment I import and 
manufacture myself, and is of the best quality only; 
and if any expert can prove that I use in my goods 
any other quality but the best, or méx it with Italian 
or Chinese Hair, which is generally applied to by other 
dealers, will refund the money in every case. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 

All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 

PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 


quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 

18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - - "$500 
Do.22 do. do. 4 do. do = = - 600 
Do.26 do, do. 4 do. do - - 800 
Do. 82 do. do. 4 do. do. = - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Lon; Saws Curis, natural Curly— 
inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 28d Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. _ 
Goods sent C. O. D. by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 


N. B.—Through the immense increase 
of business, we will remove to the more 
commodious building, 364 Bowery, 


cor. 4th St., about 15th of May, 1873. 
SEND. FOR 


NTT RUE Vee 


EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF “FASHION, 


287 & 289- EIGHTH AVENUE; N-Y. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments ana Suis. 
Real Laces, Embroideries, Kid Gloves, Parasols, &c. 
Cheapest in the country. 

Every C. O. D. package subject to examina= 
tion before acceptance. KHRICH & CO., 

287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, d&c., &c. 





| SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed by 

Mrs, C.G. PARKER, 151 East 44¢ St NY. City. Send 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


GRENADINES, GRENADINES, 


TWO YARDS WIDE, warranted Pure Silk & Wool. 
$1 25, $150, $175, $200, $295, $250. 

The above prices sire scarce half cost of importation. 

BLACK SILKS, warranted the best value in the trade. 

HANDSOME ALPACAS, 40 cts. and 50 cts. per yard. 


PRINTED FRENCH BATISTE, 2%c., just half price. 


JACKSON’S, 


Mourning Store, Cor, Broadway & Waverly Place. 











RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N.Y. 
Are now offering an extensive and varied stock of all 
the NOVELTIES in Rich and Medium Qualities in 
DRESS GOODS. 
All the NEW COLORINGS in PLAIN SILKS. 
STRIPED SUMMER SILKS, in great variety. 
COLORED AND BLACK & GRAY CHINE SILKS. 
FOULARD SILKS, plain, twilled, and printed. 
TRISH and FRENCH POPLINS. 
JAPANESE SILKS, &c., &c. 
BLACK SILKS, 
‘The finest stock in the city and at the Lowzsr rriozs, 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 
FOR LADIES, CHILDREN, AND INFANTS, 
Containing every thing appertaining to this branch, 
and Of FOREIGN % DOMESTIC MANUFAC. y 
TURE, and at VERY LOW PRICES. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 
Now open, a very choice selection of 
BLACK & BLACK-AND-WHITE SUMMER DRESS 
ODS. 
PARIS AND LYONS GRENADINES, PLAIN, 
STRIPED, AND BROCADED. 
FLORENTINES, BYZANTINES, TAMARTINES, 
ORGANDIES. p 
LAWNS, CAMBRICS, PRINTS, GINGHAMS, &. 

A large assortment of FABRICS suitable for 
LIGHT MOURNING, in JAPANESE SILKS, PON- 
GEES, MOHAIRS, ALPACAS, & DELAINES, 

IN STRIPES AND PLAIN GRAY. 

Also, 100 PIECES 8-4 BLACK IRON GRENADINES, 
ure SILK and WOOL, best make and finish, 

AT MUCH LESS THAN REGULAR PRIC 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
We are prepared to furnish, at short notice, WHITE & 
COLORED HOLLAND SHADES, at Very Low Prices. 
Tust received, a full line of GUIPURE LACE & SAT- 
IN, and GUIPURE LACE WINDOW, SASH, and 
VESTIBULE CURTAINS. TABLE-COVERS and 
GUIPURE TRIMMINGS, in complete sets to match, 
Also, FURNITURE COVERINGS and DRAPERY 
MATERIALS, in great variety. 


CARPETINGS. 


A new and splendid stock of FINE CARPETS, in the 
newest oes and Colorin; Also, a beautiful as- 
sortment of FRESH CANTON MATTINGS. 

The stock of Carpets this season is UNUSUALLY 
FINE, and new patterns are constantly being added 
as fast as produced by the leading manufacturers, 

LOWEST MARKET PRICES, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N.Y. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE JUST OPENED 


SPRING NOVELTIES 


IN INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, : 
INDIA STELLA SHAWLS, 
PARIS BROCHE SHAWLS, 

LLAMA & CHANTILLY LACE GOODS, 
IN SHAWLS, SACQUES, PARASOL 
COVERS, FICHUS, BARBES, &c. 

BLACK AND COLORED 

YAK LACES, 
TRIMMING LACES. 








100 Pieces 


LIGHT GREEN LYONS SILKS. 


Quality of $2 50 reduced to $1 25 per yard. 
Quality of $3 00 reduced to $1 50 per yard. 
Quality of $3 50 reduced to $1 75 per yard. 


ta@- NEW BLACK, FANCY, AND PLAIN SILKS AT 
LOWER PRICES than the same qualities have been 
sold for in years. 


JAPANESE SILKS, partly Silk, 4c. per yard, reduced 
2 per cent. 


DIAGONALSERGE JAPANESE SILKS, S5c., reduced 
nearly 50 per cent, 


FIVE CASES PURE WHITE GROUND MIKADO 
SILKS for Summer or Evening Costumes, 65c. per 
yard, about 50 per cent. below former prices. 


ELEGANT AND NOVEL FABRICS IN 
DRESS GOODS. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts 


AT MEARES’ 


SIXTH AVE, & NINETEENTH ST. 


Strangers and Families visiting the city 
can find 
The Largest and Cheapest Assortment of Fine 


Spring and Summer Dress Goods 
EVER EXHIBITED ON SIXTH AVENUE. 





Comprising all the New Shades of 
CASHMERE, ERGES, POPLINS, ALPACAS, 
GRENADINES, CAMEL'S-HAIR CLOTH, 


AND GRENADINES. 
0B” NEW SUIT DEPARTMENT, with Dressing-Room 
attached, JUST OPENED. 


Black and Striped Silk Suits, $55, $70, and $75. 
Ladies! Berlin Suits, elaborately trimmed, $14, $16, $18, 


and $20, 

Ladies’ White Lawn Suits, $6, $7, $8, $9, $10. 

Ladies’ Linen and Batiste Suits and Polonaise, all 
styles, $4, $5, $6, $7, $8, $9, $10, $11 to $15. 

Great bargains in Sun Umbrellas and Parasols. 

New Club Stick Umbrellas in Twill-shaded Serge, with 
Chataline, $2 75, $3 00, $3 50, and $4 00. 

Se Dolmans, and Talmas, in Cashmere and Drap 

’Ete. 


ae Lace and Llama Points, Sacques, and Parasol 

‘overs. 

Black, Colored, Striped and Turquoise Silks. 

Imported Round Hats, Bonnets, and Millinery. 

Richly Trimmed Underclothing, Corsets, &c. 

Children’s Normandy Caps, Merino Cloaks, and In- 
fants’ Wardrobes. 

Real Laces, in Yak, Point, Guipure, and Thread. 

Embroideries, Rufflings, Lace Bows, Ties, and Sleeves. 

Balbriggan ahd Striped Hosiery, and 1, 2, 8-Button 
Kid Gloves, 

Dress Trimmings and Fringes—all the latest styles, 

Bonnet and Sash Ribbons, Roman and Windsor Ties. 

Fine Embroidered Silk Finish French Wove Corsets, 
$1 &$1 25. Cheapest Corset ever offered, worth $2 25. 


RICHARD MEARES, 


307 & 309 Sixth Avenue, 
And 101,103, & 105 Nineteenth St., N.X. 
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WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker. 


Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Vairs, 1/1, 

dt is one of the 

‘most important in- 

ventions of the age. 

The most perfect 

Button-hole 

orker ever in- 

vented ! So simple 

that a child can 

work a more per- 

fect button-hole 

with it than the 


entirely indepen- 


dent of the sew- 
ing machine, and 
willlasta Lifetime. 
Does away with 
pricking the fin- 
Avy gers, strainin, the 
Dertect end frregular worked battonioee, They give 
yeaa yatton-hol ey give 
‘universal satisfaction. jes who use them say that 
they are worth their weightingold. Over eleven thou- 
sand sold during the first week of their introduction. 
Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. They 
sell atsight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. Sample 
Button-holé "Worker and eample Button-hole Cutter 
acked in a neat case, with full directions for 
ther with sample of our new and n of cal 
vassing, sent to any address on receipt of cents. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Address 
WEBSTER MG CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. 


state in what paper yon saw this, 

v 13 CONCERTO Ti 
WATERS “earton’ ORGANS 
Are the most beautiful in style and perfect in tone ever 
made, and will wear a life-time. The CON= 
CERTO STOP is the best ever placed in ant Or- 
ge It ix produced by a third set of reeds peculiar= 

voiced, the EFFECT of which is MOST 
HAR MING and SOUL-STIRRING, while 
its IMEETA TION of the HUMAN VOICE is 
SUPERB. Prices low for cash, or small 
part cash and balance in monthly or quarterly payments. 
ther Organs $55, $75, and DOUBLE REED 
ORGANS, 2 Stops, $100; 4 Steps, $1105 8 Stops, 
$125, and upward.’ t- ILLUSTRATED CATA~ 
LOGUES MAILED. Warerooms, 481 Broad- 


way, N. ¥. 
HORACE WATERS & S 











Parentep ben, tu, 


THE WARNER MECHANICAL OARSMAN. 


A complete Miniature Oarsman. The pulls 
the boat on any common sheet of water, from 20 to 25 
rods at a single winding, exactly imitating a genuine 
oarsmen. The boat is over a foot long, and has an ad- 
justable rudder, enabling it to be run straight or in cir- 
cles. Splendid toy for fountains, bath-tubs, &c. All 
the inconverience and danger common to steam toys 
avoided. For sale by all Toy and Fancy Goods dealers. 
Samples sent by Express on receipt of prices, as follows: 

jingle Oarsman (one figure), . . . 00. 
Double “ (two figures), . . . 500. 
Address IVES & BLAKESLEE, 
Manufacturers of Patented Mechanical Toys, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


he Standard Lotta Bustle. 


A Diploma 

has been 
awarded by the 
American Insti- 
tute to A. W. 
Thomas, Paten- 
tee and Manu- 
| facturer for the 
lightest, 
strongest, 
most ura- 
ble,comfort- 
able,elastic, 
and cheap- 
iz anne in 
the market. The wearer can sit in any position 
whatever without bending or injuring it in the 
slightest degree, it closing entirely up on sitting, 
and returning with precision to ite original shape on 
arising. The heaviest dreas will not cause it to dimin- 
ish its size, or change its perfect form (as is generally 
the fault).’ No ladies? wardrobe complete 
without the Standard Lotta Bustle. 
For sale every where, sk for Nos. 10, 
11, 15, 18. 22, &c.. comprising the various sizes 
and styles. Patentee and Whol ‘Manufacturer, 
91 White St.,N, &80 P 


FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD & CO. 


Manufacturers, and Wholesale and 
‘Retail Dealers, 
We have the best assortment of good goods that can 
be found in this city; and, with this close mon 
ket, we will sell them at the lowest possible 
COUNTRY COTT: 





‘AGES A § PECIALTY. 
1 & 71 SPRING STREET, COR. CROSBY. 


Refrigerator, 


‘With Water and Butter 
Cooler. Is the Best Meat, 
Fruit, and Ice Preserver 
in the World. 

A. ML. LESLEY, 
224 & 226 West 28d St., 
(Excelsior Building.) 
SEND FOR BOOK. 


ee 
Important to Ladies.—rhrongh the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper-& Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
‘Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
‘This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle, The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
‘ood already accomplished, will inspire confidence ir 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 

stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
povgBau & Co,,125 FourtAve, Send for circuler, 


( Mrra~rAalo 
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10,000 GIFTS, 


$500,000 


On TUESDAY, JULY 8th, 1873, the THIRD GRAND 
GIFT CONCERT, under the management of Ex-Gov- 
ernor Thos. E. Bramlette, and authorized by poceas 
act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, pemuiivete and unequivocally 
comes off in Public Library Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 
when 10,000 Gifts, all cash, amounting to $500,000, 
will be distributed by lot among the ticket-holders. 
The money to pay all these gifts in full is already in 
bank, and set aside for that purpose, as the following 
certificate shows: 

Orrioz or Farmers’ and Drovers’ Banx, 
Louisviuur, Ky,, April 7, 1873. 

This is to certify that there is in the Farmers? 
and Drovers’ Bank, to the credit of the Third 
Grand Gift Concert for the henefit of the Public Library 
of Ky., Five Hundred Thousand Dollars, 
which has been set apart by the Managers to pay the 
gifts in full, and will be held by the Bank and paid 
out for this purpose, and this purpose only. 

(Signed), R. S. VEECH, Cashier. 

Only a few tickets remain unsold, and they will be 
furnished to the first applicants at the following prices: 
Whole tickets, $10; halves, $5; quarters, $3.50; 11 
wholes for $100; 56 for $500; 118 for $1000, and 575 for 
$5,000. For tickets and full information, apply to 

THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Louisville, Ky. 
or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broad > New York. 











PARALLEL CORSET-SPRINGS. 


Ten Reasons why they are the Very Best: 

I. They are made of umeliele Clock-spring Steel. 
11. They can be attached to any corset, new or old. 
JIL The hooks are so constructed they can not un- 

fasten during wear. 
IV. There is no disagreeable space between the steels. 
V. They never turn edgwise ; one turning in and the 
other out is impossible. 
VI. The greater the strain the closer they fit, 
VII. They are wider in steel and narrower in wear 
than any other. 
VIIL They can be washed without rusting. 
IX. When fastened they make a perfect corset-board. 
‘Though more elastic, they are stronger and out- 


last all others, 
One pair sent to any address on receipt of 50 cents, 
or three pairs for $1 MME. L. CENDRIE! 


636 Broadway, New Yorl 
‘Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 





179 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 
Guns, $3 to $150. Single Guns, 83 to $20, Rifles, 88 to $75 
Revolvers, $6 to $25. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Material, 
Fishing Tacklo, &c. Large discounts to dealers or clubs. 
Amy Guns, Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for. Goods 
sent by express 0.0.D. to be examined before paid for. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 
you can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered through any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK. Publisher, 

439 Turrp Avenue, New York. 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS 









«The Best are the Cheapest.” 2 2 s 
238 
ES: 
crs 
= 3 § 
Family Size, - - $1.50 Res 
Latlies Scissors, — 1.00 =Se 
By mail, prepaid. Send P. O. Order or Draft. &S 





HENRY SEYMOUR & CO. 9 Rose St. New York. 


THE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER?’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
Gnossrety & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons : 

1st. That each pattern is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose Yong experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U.S. and Canada, on re- 
caibk of the catal logue price and number; or will be 
Oa by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
a to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 

GROSS communications should be addressed to 

Thos LeLD & CO.,551 Pearl St., New York City. 
head ol paving houses are the agents in this city for 
aot mt 129 Bh 'atterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
si a B, sroadway ; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 

cane iveralty Diao nso8, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 887 Broadway. 


Dronkenness and Opium Habit. 
Dz. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, rrantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


EMOVE your hair with Depellerine; pri 
Rsunp forcircular. H. Sarlem,box 2857 St Louls,Alo, 











THE LADD PATENT STIFFENED 


GOLD WATCH CASES, 


For Movements of American Manufacture, 
In Ladies,’ Gentlemen's, and Boys’ Sizes, and in 


MANSARD, DOME, & FLAT 
STYLES. 


The most elegant, durable, popular, and the 


BEST GOLD WATCH CASES 
ever made for so little money. For sale by leading 
Jewelers throughout the United States and New Do- 
minion. Descriptive Circulars sent on application by 
the manufacturers, J. A. BROWN & CO., 

11 Maiden Lane, New York, 








Sold by all Druggists. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 





‘These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, Tuk NAM¥S AND DI- 
RKOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGHTHKL BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOW SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced, ‘The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 6 to 10 

years old). ..... 
BASQUE, with Greeian Ca) 

skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt....... ott vs a 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT.. 





DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT “AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT...... : 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 





OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT. 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
girl from & t0 18 years old) «oo... Seve. 4 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... ‘ 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
ING: SUM css jsbecndeceses ones 8 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. cs 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt)....0..0.-.« ‘ Beater 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT ::./). « 
Vol. Vi. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt..... Sry 4! 


and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

Apron (for git] from 2 to 13 years old)....... 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT... “ 
CHATELAINE” REDINGOTE | WALKING 

c war 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepelds on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please ape wee Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 

I And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St., N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
ly, Howell, & Ludwi; , Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, St. 
Kellogg, Chicago, ll. Send for 
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MARK YOUR CLOTHING 


PAYSON'S INDELIBLE INK 


and Crystal Marking-Pen. 

4 Put upin erate case, with full directions, 
Sold by all Druggists & Stationers. Sample 
sent, postpaid, for 7c. ‘Traveling Canvass- 

ers wanted by F. H. STODDARD & CO., 

Northampton, Mass. 


“THREE PAIR” 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. Single pair, sent 
postpaid, $1.00, Every color dendliatac: Bafana ened 
‘oven Corset ; all sizes for $1 00, To avoid loss, send 

Post-office Order. J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 
353 8th Ave., N. ¥. City. 


FEY are OME 


Manufactured by the Florence Sewing Mach. Co. 
The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! Has but one 








needle! A Child can run it, Agents wanted 
in eve’ town. Send for Circular and Sample 
Stocking to Hinxcey Kyrrrmv¢ Maon. Co., Bath, Me. 


$2 A DAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN who 

take the money for “THE LADIES’ 

CASKET” —a beautiful Box with gold edges 

@ and clasp—4 by 234 inches—Book style—contains 

$112 worth of articles of daily use. Is new— 

sells at sight. One sample for 60 cents, or two 

styles for $1 00, postpaid, with circulars, Address 
CITY NOVELTSZ—cCo., 

1505 Pennsylvania Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADB A MONTH! _Horse and carriage furmshed. 
$AQD sxpenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 















BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil; 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced genuemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of ever 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, ani 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
2%5c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, « book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The pee represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dresemaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 





pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. 

. are graded to fit any size. 
Address 


The patterns 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


eee our 





Child’s 


we Cradle an 
riage Combined, with 
Patent Adjustable Can- 
opy. Recommended by 
ie MeproaL Faourry. 
Price $18 00. 
Send for circular to 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
512 Broadway, opposite 
St. Nicholas Hotel. Old 
Style Perambulators 
from $900. Cut this out 
for future reference. 








EUREKA 


AIR BUSTLE. 


Endorsed by all the leading fashionable circles in the 
country. The lightest, most fashionable, and most 
Wes ery pve as Sent (ak at on receipt of 
retail price, or by Express, C. O. D. 

REKA BUST! 


a) 
LE CG., 778 Washington St, Boston, 


EU: 











You ask WHY we can sell Yirst 
WR Class 7 Octave Piauos for $290 
Bh. We answer—Itcosts less thau $3 
GOO, Piano sold 


cular, in which we refer to over SOO Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. isome of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw 


this notice. |) 5. Piano Co. 810 Broadway, N. Ys 


L 3Q 313 Sixth Ave. 
SAT LOVE'S, Bee Sire bon Se 
ev OUR SPECIALTY, 
Xi | HAND-MADE WORSTED GOODSin every 
Ss] "Novelty, for Ladies and Children, 
$ |The PATENT SILK HEAD-DRESS FOR 
Ss 





INFANTS, sent to any address, C.0.D. 
Girls, No. 1, $3 00; No. 2, $350. Boys, $4 00. 
I [GF GIVE AGE FOR SIZE. 


WANTED —BO0OK AGENTS are wanted 
+ to sell popular Standard Works by 
subscription, Some of them, viz.: M‘Clintock and 
Strong’s Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Hecle- 
siastical Literature; The Life of Christ; The Land and 
the Book; and Tyerman’s Life of Wesley are admirabl 
adapted for Theological Students and others to sell 
during their coming vacations. The subscriber also 
wants energetic and successful Canvassers to sell the 
New and popular ‘books, just published, viz.: Farm Bal- 
lads, by Will Carleton; The Treaty of Washington, b 
Caleb Cushing; Santo vingo, Past and Present ; witi 
a Glance at Hayti, by Samuel Hazard; and Nordhoff’s 
California, Energetic persons can make the business 
yery lucrative. For further particulars, address 


AVERY BILL, 

Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
LORIDA PALMETTO HATS.—Neat 
palmetto braid for a lady’s hat, which she can sew 
herself, or take to her milliner. Sent free on receipt of 
‘75c.; with grasses and palmetto trimmings, 25c. extra. 


Larger orders at reduced rates. Address 


2 
ZBezn<eman 














Miss H. E. TALLMAN, Mandarin, Duval Co., Fla. 

‘8. M. Srznogr, Boston, Mass. 

ASTHMA REM OVE D.—Address 
Address U. 8. Manufacturing 


MONEY Mave BAPIDEY with Stencil and Key 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. Be 
CURED !—For circular and price, address 
S.C. Upnam, Pari anerrata, Pa. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR s:c. Upham, Philadelphia. 
ANTED! Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps dan 
other novelties. 
‘o., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 








MALE OR FEMALE, 
WORKING CLASS, scoaveetuarantecd: 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
Pe ei ae NN Ie re 


‘TAMPING PATTERNS, Latest Styles. De- 
vice from Paris. Pouncets and White Powder to 









apply them. Powder warranted good. t@~ Send for 
Nenlar, MDs, L. CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N.Y. 


5000 AGENTS WANTED, Samples ent 
free by mail. Two new articles, salable as 
flour. Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 








Hosted by 


THE NEW BOOES 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


1 
MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH: 
KEEPER; Soneenting Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness. Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Classes. Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





2. 
BY THE LATE LORD LYTTON: 


KENELM CHILLINGLY: His Adventures and 
eros: 8yo, Paper, 75 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 
15. 





THE COMING RACE. 12mo, Paper, 50 cents. 
GODOLPHIN. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


LEILA; or, The Siege of Grenada. New Edition. 
Svo, Paper, 00 cents, 


FARM BALLADS. By Wiz Caxtrro. Ilustrated. 
Square Syo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00. 


4, 
OLD KENSINGTON. A Novel. By Miss Tuack- 
gray, Author of “The Village on the Cliff,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8yo, Paper, $1 00. 


5. 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
a By Cares Cusuiye. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


6. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. A Novel. By F. W. Ron- 
rnson, Author of ‘Christie's Faith,” “Mattie: a 
Stray,” “No Mau’s Friend,” “True to Herself,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8yo, Paper, 75 cents. 

ae 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuartys Hautoox, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


8. 
TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Frrp- 
ERIOK Arwoip, B.A. of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


2 

TO THE BITTER END. A Novel. By Miss M.E. 
Brapnon, Author of “Aurora Floy: 
Fruit,” “Birds of Prey,” “John Marchmont’s Leg- 
acy,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

10. 

SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present: with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samurt Hazarv, Maps and 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 v. 

11. 

RECLUS'S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His. 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Euistr Reowws. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. Svo, Cloth, $6 00. 

Uniform in style with “THE EARTH,” by Eviskx 
Reoxvs. 8yo, Cloth $5 00. 
12, 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle. 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Groner 
Extot, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss,” “Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $150; Cloth, $2 00. 

13, 

HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jonr- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872, By 
Frepxrio Hupson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 





14, 

ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. By Cuanzes Grnoy, 
“Author of “For the King,” and “For Lack of 
Gold.” S8yo, Paper, 50 cents. 


15. 
2? | THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. P. Souarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 
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ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMEN?. By J.B. Ligutroor, D.D., 
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Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Rrouarp 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C.J. Evuicort, D.D., Bishop 


of Gloucester and Bristol. 
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NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA. California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 
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Illustrated. 8vo, Paper $200; Cloth, $2 50. 
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FACETIZ. 


‘Tue latest feminine fashion of pressing the front hair 
is known as the Skye terrier style. Probably it is only 
a natural consequence of eae of this fashion 
that the puppies are attrac 


ces 
Inprovine onz’s Trte—Mending the clock. 
as 
“An experienced surgeon will accompany every 
train,” very properly composes a part of a railway 
advertisement, 


“Love laughs at locksmiths!” Yes: not at wedlock, 
though. 


STAURANT pili 


First Cuicken (/og.). “Jim, see that Sign! Let's go!” 


~ 
| 
|! 


| \ 





Cuancr or Reswence.—The gentleman who resided 
over a week in Bond Street is now lodging over a con- 
fectioner’s in the same quarter. 


eee 
Frzzi0at. Wrakness—Love of Champagne, 
pen 


“You have lost a friend, I see,” said a traveler to a 
negro whom he met on the road. 
Yes, massa.” 
“Was it a near or distant relative 2” 
“Well, purty distant—'bout twenty-four miles,” was 


the reply. 
The times are affecting the poor Indian. He com- 
plains that none but bald-headed emigrants go West. 




















CAPTAIN JACK’S MOTHER-IN-LAW. 





Our brave Boys having captured Captain Jack’s Mother-in-law, threaten to send her back unless he comes 


to Terms at once. 
Acts of Atrocity committed by the Modoc Chief. 


Pern.ovus Srrvation.—Last Sunday oral a cler- 

gyman in one of the churches during the services was 

quite at sea, and the congregation was overbored, 
ee 


A young man seeks advice. He meditates joining a 
friend in buying a theatre for the purpose of reletting 
it. That young man had better let it alone. 

ea 


Sunoups anp Speorres.—Among the spring fashions 
are announced, “medium textures.” Are these to be 
worn at séances for “ spirit photographs ?” . 


A SAFETY SHA-GOING APPARATUS. 





4 “0 joy, 
To be a floating human buoy !"—Chadhand, altered. 


Captain Jack surrenders immediately. This extreme Measure is justified by the fiendish 


A little girl was one day reading the History of En- 
gaan with her governess, and coming to the statement 
‘hat Henry I. never laughed after the death of his son, 
she looked up and said, “‘ What did he do when he was 


tickled ?” ae eee 


An amateur snake-fancier, whose neighbors com- 
plain of him for keeping boa-constrictors on the roof 
of his house, defends himself oy seying. that he su} 
poses he can put any sort of tiles he pleases on hi 
roof, and that he prefers reptiles. 




































































He clings to the Side of the Ship despite the Remonstrances of the Captain. 





During a Storm, Brown goes below, 
(Sectional view of B, Selow.) 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Sail hol at Night, Browa siguals brilliantly. 









































































































































When, alas! an unappreciative Whale takes him in at the very 
Moment of Rescue! 
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Knitted and Crochet Shawl-Strap, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts shawl-strap is worked with light brown zephyr worsted, 
crosswise, in elastic knitting, not too loose, however, in rounds 
going back and forth, and is edged with crochet points of dark 
brown worsted. Begin the knitting with a foundation of 14 st. 
(stitch). On these work the Ist round.—All knit plain. 2d round. 
—aAll purled. Sl. (slip) the first st. of each round, and knit off the 
last st.; as these two st. do not belong to the design, they are not 
referred to again in the following pattern rounds. 4th round.—2 sl. 
(always slip these 2 st. off together, as if going to purl them), lay 
the thread back of the st., 3 k. (knit plain), 2 3 k., 2 bth 
round.—2 sl., lay the thread before'the st., 3 p. (purled), 2 3p., 
2 sl. 6th and 7th rounds.—Like the 4th and 5th rounds. 8th 
round,—Like the 4th round. These eight rounds are repeated con- 
stantly. Care should be taken that the thread which lies back of or 
before the sl. in the 4th-8th rounds is neither left too loose nor 
drawn too tight; the length of this thread should exactly corre- 
spond to the space taken up by the corresponding 2 st. Having fin- 
ished the knitting, border the shawl-strap all around with 1 picot 
round, working with dark brown worsted, always alternately, 1 sin- 
gle crochet on the outer edge, 1 picot (5 chain stitches and 1 sin- 














Fig. 1.—KXyrrrep anp Crocuer SHawr-Srrar. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 340.] 
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gle crochet on the first chain stitch) ; pass over a corresponding in- 
terval of the outer edge with the picot. Finally, fasten tabs of brown 
carriage leather furnished with a button-hole each on the ends, and 
set several buttons on the opposite ends, as shown by Fig. 1, which 
shows the strap inclosing a shawl. Fig. 2, page 340, shows a full- 
sized section of the strap. 





IMITATION OF MARBLE. 


PLAN by which real white marble may be made to imitate dif- 

ferent varieties of marble, with rich colored veins and clouds, 
will certainly interest the reader who delights in novelties of this 
kind. Take a slab of marble, no matter if not entirely white, 
smoothly finished but not polished, and warm it in an oyen to open 
the pores before applying the colors. These colors consist of alco- 
holic solutions of yarious coloring substances: for a beautiful laven- 
der tint a solution of alkanet root, madder lake for crimson, indigo 
for. blue, verdigris for green, and gamboge for yellow. Out of 
combinations of these any desired colors or tints may be obtained. 
The veining and clouding is easily done upon the. surface of the 
stone according to the taste of the artist, copying, if possible, some 
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Fig. 1.—Water-proor Duster. 
Bacx.—[(See Fig. 3.] 


For description see 
Supplement, 


Surr. 


No. IX., Figs. 26-33. 


Fig. 2.—Torwe pe Laine TRrave tine 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


Fig. 3.—Warer-proor Duster. 
Fronr.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Surr ror Girb 
FROM 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 5.—Srerce 
TRAVELING Suit. 


For description see 
Supplement, 


Fig. 6.—Surr ror Gru 
From § To 10 YEARS OLD, 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Figs. 1-6.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S TRAVELING SUITS. 
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natural specimen. After the coloring is done let 
the slab be again heated, to favor the absorption 
of the same, then cooled gradually, and polished 
with pumice-stone and water. 





A LOVE SONG. 
Ir it were not for one thing, this perfect day, 
Yd feel as light as a child at play; 
My heart, all careless and blithe, would bound 
With joy that the world spun round and round; 


I would revel in sunshine, and be content, 
With never a thought of what it all meant. 


Yet but for this one thing, when troubles came, 
How could I bear them and be the same? 
How should I fear not each shadow’s increase, 
Or carry my soul in patience and peace? 

Ah, many a time would courage give way 

But for the one thing that holds me to-day! 


‘Thank God for the joy that deepens and thrills; 
Thank God for the fear that startles and chills; 
‘Thank God for the wonder that brings me control, 
For the beautiful trouble that vexes my soul: 
For the one nameless blessing that dims all the rest 
Let us serve Him, dear heart, as it suiteth Him best. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, May 31, 1873. 








> WirxH the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY will be published the 
Thirteenth and Concluding Part of 


DORE’S LONDON. 
This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
issued gratuitously in Eight-page Sup- 
plements to the subscribers to Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY. 


UG A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant Loose-fronted Polonaise Walking Suit will 
be published with our next Number. For Com- 
plete List of Cut Paper Patterns published see 
Advertisement on page 351. 


THE LAW OF A WIFE'S 
PROPERTY. 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 

N every case of suffering we instinctively 
seek the cause, and if we can fasten the 
blame on some one, there is an immediate 
sense of relief. If hardship can be traced 
to an unjust law, it is no small satisfaction 
to pound away upon the enormity of the ex- 
isting law, and to work for its repeal. Yet 
it is forever and forever true that individual 
suffering can never be prevented by general 
laws. We may frame them into a code as 
just and wise as the human mind can com- 
pass, and still men and women will be hap- 
py and miserable according to their own pri- 
vate temperament, sagacity, character. This 
should not prevent us from improving laws 
wherever improvement is needed, but it 
should prevent us from expecting too great 
results from the improvement; and we should 
also remember that, though one person suf- 
fers under the law, and because of the law, 
its repeal or modification may work equal 
suffering on another person. Remembering 
all this, let us glance at the laws of property 

as they relate to domestic relations. 

Statute law, in some of the States at least, 
gives to the husband a right of dower in his 
wife’s estate. She dies, leaving a large prop- 
erty in real estate inherited from her father, 
and inno manner acquired from her husband. 
But he, though he can not se)l this property, 
controls its entire income as long as he lives. 
‘The children have no claim on it whatever 
during their father’s life, and no benefit from 
it except through his will and pleasure. He 
may be an affectionate father but an inefti- 
cient man, and may let their wealth dwindle 
into insignificance through sheer incapacity 
or indolence; and though his daughter grow 
up and marry an energetic business man, who 
could rehabilitate her possessions and estab- 
lish a fortune, he can not touch them unless 
the father gives consent. The father may 
marry again a domineering, niggardly, and 
narrow-minded woman, who hoards in her 
own name the income of the property of her 
step-children, who has not foresight enough 
to see that a certain expenditure on that 
property is necessary to keep it from dete- 
rioration. By this law, therefore, the chil- 
dren are absolutely deprived of any right in 
or control over their own inheritance during 
their father’s life. They are no better off 
than if nothing had been left them. 

Of joint property the laws are different in 
different States. In some, men are favored ; 
in one or two, perhaps, women. I think the 
more common custom is for the man to in- 
herit the whole income of his wife’s estate 
during life, and to be under obligation to 
support the children. The wife inherits by 
law one-half, or less, of the personal property, 
and the income of one-third of the real estate 
during life. The personal property she may 
dispose of, but the real estate is inalienable, 
and reverts to the children after her death. 
The man may make a will, but if he does not 
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leave his wife her “thirds,” she can break 
the will. The wife’s will is not valid with- 
out the consent of her husband. No act of 
hers can deprive him of his right of dower 
in her real estate, his life income from her 
property. He is inalienably “tenant by 
courtesy,” as the law gingerly puts it. One 
corrective the law supplies—that a certain 
degree of incapacity or neglect in the father 
makes it possible for both himself and his 
children to be placed under guardianship. 
The inequality of footing on which men and 
women are placed by the action of these 
laws is not so great as is often supposed. 
He is required to support her children, while 
his children are not legally thrown upon her, 
but have separate provision made for them. 
Nor is this, as it might at first seem, because 
a father’s love is assumed to be stronger than 
a mother’s. It is—at least, out of respect 
to the heads of law-makers, let us assume 
that it is—because the father is supposed 
to have a better business capacity, a better 
understanding of the investment of money, 
than has the mother. The children can be 
just as safely trusted to her love; but as she 
is not generally the business manager during 
her husband’s life, it is supposed that she is 
relieved by having the children’s property 
relegated to another guardian than herself. 

The evil of this is that the family bond is 
weakened, the dependence of children upon 
their mother lessened, and, in some cases, 
her life narrowed. When there are minor 
children it is far better that the family 
should be kept together, and that the moth- 
er’s influence should be strengthened by her 
being really as well as nominally the head 
of the family. She should have not only 
moral but real power. The authority that 
formerly rested in father and mother should 
now be centred in her. The appropriating 
power of parliaments is a great check on 
sovereigns. It is good for boys to know 
that their mother holds the purse. 

If the children are grown men and wom- 
en at their father’s death, it is a cruel thing 
for them to take the property away from 
their mother. It is by moral right hers as 
much as her husband’s. She has worked as 
hard as he. Her prudence, patience, indus- 
try, sagacity, have contributed as much as 
his to the family fortunes. Her sufferings, 
privations, self-sacrifice, have been immeas- 
urably greater than his. It is often true 
that the combined labor of both-has gathered 
a sum whose income of itself is only enough 
to furnish a comfortable living. If the wid- 
ow could have it just as it was during her 


‘husband’s life, she would be abundantly pro- 


vided for; but the division allowed by law 
leaves her an entirely insufficient sum, and 
she feels immediately cramped and anxious, 
while the money which she has hardly earn- 
ed is carried away by sons and daughters. 
This is unjust and offensive. 





THE DAUGHTER AT HOME. 


HERE are many young women who think 
themselves exceedingly ill treated by fate 
because they have disagreeable homes, and 
their one desire is to get away from them. 
They visit their friends—school acquaint- 
ances, possibly, of better circumstances; they 
meet comfort and cheer, bright faces, soft 
words, and smiles; and whether they suspect 
it probable that their friends may have put 
the best foot forward for company, or wheth- 
er they recognize the fact that such is only 
what should be met in a home with or with- 
out company, they bemoan themselves that 
in their own home there is so deplorable an 
example of family life. 
Perhaps their father is absorbed in busi- 
ness or other things; perhaps he is poor; 
perhaps their mother is worn out by sick- 


ness, disappointment, and cares; perhaps 
D PP iy 


there is a cluster of younger children litter- 
ing the rooms with toys, clamoring with all 
their wants, and quarreling with all their 
hearts; perhaps there is trial and depriva- 
tion in making both ends meet, or in keep- 
ing up appearances; there may be no books, 
no pictures in the house, nothing to please 
the eye, little to please any other sense, lit- 
tle but the ceaseless grind of daily labor; 
and-if, in addition to all this, there may be 
wrangling and bickering and backbiting, 
the home is indeed a melancholy place, and 
we do not wonder that the daughter is glad 
to escape from it by any avenue, either of 
work or marriage. 

There are, however, too many homes where, 
if not the whole of this is true, a varied por- 
tion of it is, and where one day dawns like 
another, and, without saying so much con- 
sciously, nobody has any hope of doing any 
thing better than getting through with it, 
where work is a hated routine, where strife 
is casting out love, and where pleasure as 
mere pleasure is a thing unknown. One 
may well pity the daughters of such homes, 
not because they are more pitiable than the 
sons—nothing can be more pitiable than the 
boys early driven ont by the natural instincts 
of youth for pleasure, its natural antipathies 
to pain, to seek enjoyment where it can be 








had, and that may be in haunts where hor- 
ror treads close upon the pleasure—but be- 
cause we are dealing more especially with 
the daughters. One may well pity all the 
children of such a home, and, if they develop 
any good, wonder to what stature the good- 
ness might have reached if it had not been 
stunted by the unfortunate conditions of its 
growth. 

But while according the unhappy young 
creatures every measure of sympathy, we 
may at the same time question if they have 
done all they could to bring about a differ- 
ent state of things, for bad as that state of 
things may be, there is still much in their 
power to do toward its amelioration—not, 
of course, while very young and unable to 
generalize on the daily events, but as soon 
as they have reached those years of only 
tolerable discretion when we are all apt to 
think ourselves wisest. 

It is not to be dreamed of, we admit, that 
a daughter is able to effect much in the way 
of composing differences between parents, 
nor is it desirable that she should ever in- 
terfere in dissensions that are not her own: 
neither duty nor policy would allow it, and 
in such case she does best when she remem- 
bers that a third party always widens a 
rent. But she can at least permit her un- 
happiness at those disturbances to be seen. 
She can throw oil upon the troubled waters 
by doing the little things which show anx- 
iety for the comfort of both parties, and so 
soften the disposition of the moment, and in- 
cline to content and thence to peace, and 
she can quietly fill many short-comings on 
either side. But unless she is sure that she 
meets all her own obligations. faithfully as 
a daughter and sister—that she saves her 
mother’s steps, that she spares her father 
trouble, that she receives the demands of 
the little children without fretfulness, and 
sets them no bad example to follow—she has 
not the right to so much as observe that 
others fail in any of their own duties. 

However, to pass that phase of unhappi- 
ness in a home without further discussion, 
there are other doors open for the person 
who really desires to bring improvement 
into the family circle. There is a door 
which is a sort of CLAUDE LorRAIne glass, 
gilding every landscape so that one always 
looks through it at the bright side of things: 
the cheerful face, the sweet smile, the pleas- 
ant word, that come in this door, the habit 
of never borrowing trouble—these are like 
good angels in a house. Other doors there 
doubtless are, through which other angels 
come ; doors of all the fine moralities, and 
with which we must suppose every one who 
has had the common teaching of a Christian 
community to be well acquainted. But be- 
sides all these there are others still, little 
postern-gates we might call them, through 
which a great deal of happiness can creep 
into a house almost unawares. 

It is, for example, within the power of 
every young girl who obtains her parents’ 
consent thereto—a thing usually given be- 
fore asked—to make her home a beautiful 
place to the eye, and therefore (other things 
being equal, such as the kind hearts, the hap- 
py atmosphere) attractive to the lingerer. 
There may be an ingrain carpet on the floor 
there, or even none at all; there may be 
wooden chairs and an ugly stove; but on 
this rude frame her simple efforts can build 
a world of beauty. Let her begin at the 
windows of the room, with their plain 
shades: she suspends a hanging-Dbasket in 
one of these windows, let us say; not a bas- 
ket bought at the florist’s for five or ten 
dollars, and stocked with splendid tropical 
things, but a wooden box filled with earth, 
and set in one of those little wickers that 
are usually to be found knocking about ev- 
ery house, and are, at any rate, to be had in 
the shops for twenty cents; and she laces it 
by a stout cord twisted from the twines that 
have come home round the kitchen parcels. 
Here she plants nasturtiums and the del- 
icate Madeira vine, and any green leaf that 
will grow, trailing these stems over the 
cords, and suffering those to droop across 
the edge, and her window is presently finer 
than if curtained with point lace. Another 
window she fills by degrees with a double 
tier of plants, raised from such slips as 
neighbors give each other—a rose, a gera- 
nium, a daphne, a gloxinia rooted from a 
single leaf, a fuchsia, a jasmine; she gives 
them such sunshine as she can, charcoal, 
warm water, and care, and she soon has 
a tapestry of blossoms there that rival in 
brillianey any tapestry of foreign looms, 
and an atmosphere of fragrance outdoing 
Lusry’s distillery. If there is a third win- 
dow, she stands a pot of ivy near it, and 
winds the branches in and out across it as 
they grow till it is a lattice-work of green- 
ery, and then the long stems slowly spread 
their arms about the room and make it a 
little bower, while the coal-stove in use in 
every house prevents all injury to the pretty 
nurslings in the coldest weather. Is not 
that simple decoration in itself preferable 
to those of Mrs. Potiphar’s drawing-room, 
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where there were curtains of every conceiy- 
able dye, and carpets that looked as if the 
curtains had dripped on them? 

There is then, perhaps, a hideous paper on 
the walls; she puts up with it, if she must; 
but when it is to be replaced, she remem- 
bers that the backs of the commonest kitch- 
en wall-papers, that sell at six cents a roll, 
are always of a soft and uniform gray ; and 
since satin-faced, pearl-tinted, and gilded 
papers are out of the question, she uses her 
influence to have the kitchen paper put upon 
the parlor wall, with the plain wrong side 
out. To the ornamenting of this plain sur- 
face she then turns her labors. Perhaps she 
can induce the purchase of a print; perhaps 
a lithograph comes with the weekly paper; 
perhaps she is forced to resort to the double 
supplement of some chance sheet; whatever 
she has, she frames it in a passe-partout of 
her own, and finds nothing easier to do; and 
she pins up about it, as it hangs, a sort of 
halo of delicate pressed ferns radiating from 
it. In another spot she hangs a wreath of 
the vivid and varied maple leaves of au- 
tumn; and perhaps she incloses the little 
photographs of some friends in frames made 
of four sticks, and covered by the help of a 
little putty with the shells that have been 
in the garret ever since she was born, or 
with gray winter mosses and scarlet berries. 
Then she has dealings with the wizard ol’ 
clo’ man, and certain useless garments of the 
house turn into vases for the mantel-shelf, 
which she has already hidden and fringed 





-with the knotted rayelings of an old shaw]; 


and in the vases are dried twigs, branches 
of scarlet elder berries, lovely seed-vessels, 
and tufts of the milk-weed, whose frost-split 
pods look like little white-sailed birds sail- 
ing away on the wind—daintier things than 
wax-flowers, or china shepherdesses, or any 
of the other frequent mantel-shelf atrocities. 
She has, meanwhile, importuned till her fa- 
ther has bought a square of green baize, or 
else she has found some way of turning a 
penny and has bought it herself, and she has 
hemmed and tasseled it for a table-cloth; 
and after so much she makes haste to bend 
all her energies to the covering and cushion- 
ing of the wooden chairs with a pretty cop- 
per-plate, to the making of a box-lounge, to 
a barrel-chair stuffed with hay; and at last 
she and her brothers sit about the table to 
draw designs for little brackets to adorn the 
corners and waste places of the room, and to 
whittle them out of such old cigar boxes as 
they have been able to lay their hands on. 

There, then, is one delightful room. And 
others easily follow; for of course the par- 
ents, on seeing such a spirit, can not be very 
backward in giving what assistance may be 
possible to them. 

Now out of all this better things even 
than pretty windows and pleasant walls 
have arisen. There has been created a 
growing regard for the affairs of home, an 
engagement and absorption in them; the 
mother has been gratified, and has allowed 
the work; the father has been pleased, and 
has given as he could; he has felt it his 
duty to encourage; he has brought home a 
pretty lamp, perhaps, or a chromo, or a rug, 
if he had to pinch himself in many a pipe or 
other pleasure to do it; the boys have been 
interested, and have been kept out of the 
streets—hammering and whittling and help- 
ing; they have been proud to bring their 
companions in, and round the green baize 
table cheerful games have started into life, 
and the evenings that used to be tedious 
horrors have found wings that fly all too 
quickly. Moreover, in the new surround- 
ings new manners have come about. Peo- 
ple frequently find that rude and boorish 
ways are ill at ease in the midst of refined 
and graceful things, and so gradually ac- 
commodate themselves to circumstances. 
We all, unconsciously albeit, behave our- 
selves better than common when in our 
“Sunday clothes.” And the daughter who 
has taken this interest and these pains will 
find gentle answers and pleasant attentions 
springing up about her, just as the soft and 
new forest growth of maple and oak spring 
up when the rugged forest of pine has been 
cut away. She will find, too, that the moth- 
er grows ambitious to have the little sitting- 
room match the parlor; a more civilized 
conduct will be demanded there by her— 
napkins will develop on the table, perhaps 
plated forks; collars will be put on before 
breakfast, and the best chamber will begin 
to blossom like a rose. 

There is, in fact, no limit to what one am- 
bitious and determined young girl who is 
dissatisfied with her home can accomplish 
there in perfectly proper ways. And we 
think that if instead of imagining that her 
dissatisfaction is a calling to teach in the 
Five Nations or go a missionary to the Feejee 
Islands, she looks at it and understands it, 
and stays and does her whole duty at home, 
she will have accomplished a greater work, 
both of civilization and religion, and will 
have realized the full meaning of that say- 
ing of Colonel Hiaernson’s, that “noble 
discontent is the path to heaven.” 


May 81, 1873.] 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TRAVELING OUTFITS. 


HE verious shades of brown, from écru and 

dust-color down to mordoré and leaf brown, 
are preferred this season for traveling suits in- 
stead of the gray dresses that have been in vogue 
so long. Next to brown in popularity are the 
grayish-green shades, sage, réséda, and mignon- 
ette; and there are many new suits of the styl- 
ish ocean tints of grayish-blue. ‘Two shades are 
generally used in these suits—a very light shade 
for the over dress, and an extremely dark one 
for the skirt beneath, that must come in contact 
with the street. ‘The darkest shade is used for 
trimming the lighter garment, and gives it char- 
acter. A few suits are made entirely of one 
shade, but they are insipid-looking. 

The materials for traveling dresses are those 
rough-surfaced goods that have the appearance 
of being worn for service and as semi-dress, yet 
are so limp and flexible that they drape grace- 
fully, and are therefore stylish. First among 
these is camel’s-hair and its many serge imita- 
tions. This is merely bought for the polonaise, 
which requires four or five yards of this double- 
width goods, which costs from $3 to $6 a yard. 
The skirt is usually silk, but for long journeys, 
such as an ocean voyage or the trip to the Pa- 
cific, a skirt of the camel’s-hair is added, and 
trimmed simply with bias bands of the material, 
edged perhaps with wool fringe. Next in favor 
for these lengthy voyages are suits of English 
water-proof of the deep purplish-blue shade; with 
buttons of oxidized silver for the only ornament, 
a polonaise suit of this fabric may be made very 
effective, and will stand the hard wear of travel 
better than any material in use. The water- 
proof cloth costs from $250 to $4 a yard; a 
polonaise made of it is very pretty when worn 
with a black silk skirt. For brides’ traveling 
dresses the soft caressante cashmere is still very 
popular, though it is being gradually displaced 
by more “ fuzzy stuffs.” Of the latter, de baize 
is the principal inexpensive fabric. This is soft 
undressed wool, rough-surfaced, thin enough for 
the wind to blow through, yet strong, and so 
clinging that it gives sufficient warmth. It is 
single width, and costs 50 cents a yard. $10 
buys sufficient for a dress, and if made at home 
the cost of the entire suit will be from $15 to 
$20. Bias silk bands of a darker brown, with 
silk collar, pockets, cuffs, sash, and large button- 
moulds covered with silk, are the trimming. 
Velvet instead of silk is much used for trimming 
traveling dresses, but is too heavy for de baize. 
These velyet-trimmed dresses will be worn all 
summer, and velvet skirts will also be stylishly 
worn until the heat of summer makes them in- 
tolerable. Gray mohair, for 50 or 60 cents a 
yard, is a durable fabric for traveling suits. Its 
glazed surface repels dust, and it will not cockle 
after dampness. For short trips in summer un- 
dressed linen the natural color of the flax will 
be made in suits as formerly, also the deep blue 
linens that are new this season, and of which we 
have already spoken. Pure flax linens cost 40 
or 50 cents a yard, and are trimmed with flounces, 
bias bands, and large white buttons, either pearl 
or imitation ivory. Very little blue linen has 
been imported; it is found only at the private 
modistes’, and costs $1 a yard. In still thinner 
batiste the lace-striped goods are chosen for 
polonaises, and solid grounds for the lower skirts. 
Exclusive houses show fine batistes that are sold 
for $2 a yard, but the same patterns are imita- 
ted in the coarse goods sold for 25 cents a yard, 
and this is bringing figured batistes into disfavor. 
The plain ground finely embroidered in darker 
brown shades, and the camel’s-hair or tufted 
batistes, are very handsome. French embroid- 
ered costumes, unmade, shown in boxes, cost 
from $12 to $25. The embroidery is done by 
hand in Napoleon blue on the more expensive 
costumes, while the cheaper ones show many 
ruffles ornamented with woven Hamburg em- 
broidery in white. : 

The appropriate mode of making traveling 
dresses is a very long plain polonaise and single 
skirt trimmed with bands, facings, and simply 
gathered flounces, but without heavy pleatings 
and those elaborate hand-made trimmings that 
catch dust and are so difficult to cleanse. Two 
ten-inch flounces gathered, with a band of silk 
tor heading and edging, trim de baize and other 
woolen skirts prettily. A réséda or a brown 
camel’s-hair polonaise may be found ready-made, 
with silk or velvet trimmings, for $50; if*made 
to order it will cost $75. A suit with brown 
silk skirt and camel’s-hair polonaise, made at the 
best modistes’, costs about $150. These flan- 
nel-like suits of camel’s-hair are especially ap- 
propriate for the sea-side and for mountain ex- 
cursions. The fronts of polonaises are long 
enough to touch the bottom of the skirt beneath 
them. One or two rows of buttons ornament 
this front, and sometimes there is a wide silk 
facing or reyers, with imitation bound button- 
holes placed down the front. The loose-fronted 
polonaise with a single dart, worn full and with- 
out a belt, gives an appearance of embonpoint 
to the most slender figure. The back consists 
of two straight sacque-shaped lengths, belted 
down either outside or underneath, with much 
fullness added for the skirt drapery. ‘There are 
two new modes of draping this season ; the first 
catches the skirt up in the middle of the back 
only, drawing the front open and down in a long 
point on each side; the second leaves the closed 
front and sides plain and square without a wrin- 
kle, and strings are used to tie them back under 
the bouffant back. A third fashion—not new, 
bat still very popular—drapes the sides high and 
very far back, while the back breadths hang long 
and full. 

The traveling hat is of chip, brown or gray to 
match the dress, and is trimmed with two shades 
of bias silk of the colors used in the costume. 
The shape is either a Rubens with brim turned 








up on the side only, or else a Rabagas which is 
turned up all around. A black chip hat is used 
when black velvet collar, cuffs, and sash are on 
the polonaise. ‘The handkerchief yeil of gray 
or very dark green grenadine is universal. The 
new lingerie for traveling is made of percale, 
with dark gray, blue, or black lines and bars on 
white. It comes in little chemisettes, with stand- 
ing English collar and deep cuffs turned over in 
points at the corners to match the collar. Plain 
sets of collar (without chemisette) and cuffs cost 
40 cents. ru batiste lingerie is also worn with 
the pretty black taffeta silk suits made especially 
for traveling and for morning wear on the street. 

Long dusters of gray linen, with striped skirts 
of black and white percale, are the French ‘ over- 
all” suits imported to be put on over a handsome 
traveling costume and preserve it from soil. The 
linen duster is merely a very long polonaise with 
loose double-breasted front, belted back, and 
cape. This with the percale skirt costs $12. 
Large plain linen dusters, made like a water- 
proof cloak, cost $5. The undressed kid gloves 
worn when traveling are very long, fastened by 
but one button at the wrist, but with a long 
closed cuff that moulds itself on the arm. In 
Russia leather belts the lisse (smooth) leather, 
either black or dark green, is preferred to the red. 
They are fastened by silyered clasps before or 
behind, and have a silvered chatelaine for an 
umbrella, vinaigrette, etc. The useful chatelaine 
bag seems to have lost favor merely on account 
of its popularity. The accessories of traveling 
toilettes, suchas folios for paper, nécessaires for 
sewing materials, dressing-cases, inkstands, drink- 
ing cups, and even tiny clocks, are now covered 
with Russia leather, or else with écru canvas 
bound with leather. 


LACE SACQUES AND POLONAISES. 


Strong, serviceable guipure will be the proper 
lace this summer, and sacques and polonaises the 
fashionable lace wraps. ‘The stylish sacque is 
amply long and loose, or else is slightly shaped to 
the figure, and has half-flowing sleeves. Young 
ladies will wear sacques that are slashed up the 
back, but the plain simple shape will be most 
used. Many sacques have centres of imitation 
guipure in rose patterns with real lace border; 
these are very well thought of, because the imita- 
tion guipure is all silk and jetty black, differing 
from real guipure only in being woven instead 
of hand-made. ‘These sacques, with real bor- 
ders, cost $33 for the best styles, and other 
qualities are shown as low as $12. Newer than 
these, and still handsomer, are the imported 
sacques made of real guipure insertion sewed 
in lengthwise stripes, slightly shaped to the fig- 
ure, and with flowing sleeves. A very pretty 
one may be bought for $60; thence the price 
increases to $200. Yak lace or woolen guipure 
sacques are also shown; they are commended 
for their durability and pretty designs; some 
have the square Dolman sleeves, and are fast- 
ened by a filigree silver clasp. Llama lace 
sacques woyen in imitation of hand-made thread 
lace are prettily worn with black dresses, are 
durable and strong, and are now worn by ladies 
who a few years ago refused to wear any thing 
less than thread lace. They cost from $12 to 
$80; the qualities most salable are those cost- 
ing from $30 to $40. A small llama sacque 
with slashed back, such as young ladies wear, 
may be bought for $35, of such admirable qual- 
ity that it can scarcely be distinguished from 
real thread. Fine thread lace sacques cost from 
$60 to $275. Ladies who can afford to have 
one of these frail and beautiful garments usually 
purchase a llama or guipure sacque to save their 
finer ones. 

Long belted polonaises with flowing sleeves are 
shown in guipure lace, costing from $80 to $150; 
an especially fine one, with insertion stripes, a 
high standing fraise, an exquisitely wrought lace 
border, and voluminous back breadths draped 
in square scarfs and held by a blue sash, costs 
$450. Plainer lama polonaises cost from $40 
to $100. 

Lace points retain their three-cornered shape. 
The shaded princesse designs in llama and 
thread lace are very beautiful, but have not met 
with proper appreciation, and shawls ornament- 
ed with these shaded figures are sold now for 
one-third of their original price. Very beau 
ful princesse llama shawls now offered for 
were formerly marked $80. Directions for 
draping lace points to form stylish mantles were 
given in the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
20, Vol. VI. Watered ribbon bows look espe- 
cially well with laces. 

Lace scarfs for the neck are usually made of 
Spanish blonde with polka dot or else a thickly 
wrought sprig, and fanciful appliqué border in 
scroll or else leaf pattern. They cost from $8 
to $12, and measure from a yard and a half to 
three yards in length. 


VARIETIES. 


Among the latest importations are suits of 
black grenadine with five lengthwise graduated 
puffs covering the three front breadths and meet- 
ing @ narrow flounce at the foot. On the back 
breadths are four wide straight gathered flounces. 
‘The basque is long, and in this instance the silk 
liningis cut low. Other grenadine basques have 
thread insertions sewed in the side forms and 
arranged in Pompadour squares, 

Pale blue camel’s-hair polonaises for carriage 
costumes have white vines of embroidery, and 
are edged with white unbleached yak lace : price 
$140. Another carriage wrap is a white cash- 
mere mantle with long square fronts 3 it is lined 
with blue silk, has a blue silk hood, and watered 
ribbon Watteau bow, and the edge is finished 
with yak insertion and lace: price $90. A 
third wrap is of tourterelle gray cloth with silk 
lining and oxidized clasp, 

French morning dresses of white nansook have 
a jacket and demi-train, with the front covered 














with horizontal tucks and Valenciennes lace. 
The neck is edged with a high fraise of lace. 

‘To wear with white or black dresses are pink 
and blue turquoise silks made in vest shape, and 
trimmed with appliqué embroidery and Valen- 
ciennes lace. Bows of black velvet fasten the 
front. Price $20. Very full fluffy ruches of 
white tulle for the neck, with lemrgthwise jabot 
bows of pink, green, or blue, cost $3. The 
plain high tulle ruche is $1 50. Pleated mus- 
lin fraises in two standing frills, shaped very high 
behind and sloped away in front, are edged with 
Italian Valenciennes, and sold for $1 25. 

Imported white repped piqué polonaises pret- 
tily braided and edged with bullion fringe are 
sold in boxes, not made up, for $25. 

New bustles with arched whalebone frames 
covered with muslin, and afterward with ruffles 
edged with lace, cost from $7 to $15, 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; Madame BernueErM; and Messrs. A. 
ees & Co. ; and Arnorp, ConsTaBLr, 
& Co. 





PERSONAL. 


M. De Lesseps, who nineteen years ago con- 


ceived and opened to Sarp Pasua, of Egypt, the 
j who, in 


Prolene of making the Suez Canal, an 
1859, commenced the work, may now have his 
little laugh inst England. Lord Paumer- 
ston spoke of the enterprise as being fettered 
with insurmountable difficulties, and English 
capitalists Raney, refused to take stock in it. 
Of the £16,000,000 expended in its construction 
France furnished £12,000,000, and now that it 
is a success M. Dz Lessxps, who virtually con- 
trols it, makes Englishmen pay roundly for their 
lack of faith and foresight. For upward of a 
year the canal dues have been in effect doubled, 
and as out of every hundred ships going through 
the canal seventy-nine are British, the cost to 
the bold Briton is something that touches him 
deeply. 

—The Duke of Edinburgh, according to Ger- 
man journals, has been making large purchases 
of furniture, etc., at Berlin, with which he is 
fitting up his peace at Coburg anew in magnifi- 
cent style. ver there they talk about it as 
though house-furnishing was the chief end of 
man. It is not. 

—Mr. Ratpu W. Emerson, who was lately a 
visitor at the London Working-men’s College, 
of which Mr. Tom Huaues is principal, said he 
had derived pleasure from the visit, and that the 
college was one fit for England and worthy of 
England; and, in a sly way, Mr. E. thought, as 
a country, that England fairly steod next to the 
United States. 

—On Tuesday evening last the Rev. Dr. 
Haieut, of this city, who declined the episco- 
pute of Massachusetts, delivered a sermon before 
the Episcopal Convention of that diocese on the 
life and labors of the late Bishop Easrpurn. 

—Emulating the example of Drew and Van- 
DERBILT, a wealthy gentleman of San Francisco 
has placed in the hands of Bishop Kip a hand- 
some sum of money for the purpose of purchas- 
ing a lot just outside the grounds of the State 
University at Berkeley, and the erection thereon 
of a handsome chapel for the accommodation of 

rofessors and students. He is an Episcopalian, 
ne eee for the present to haye his name pub- 

shed. 

—Mr. Moncvre D. Conway writes from Lon- 
don that ‘‘ Mr. Emerson still continues to be the 
lion of London. Noblemen are clamorous to 
have him sit at their tables, and the Lord May- 
or of London offers him a banquet he has had to 
decline. This evening the Dean of Westminster 
will entertain him at dinner. Mr. Emerson will 
visit Oxford, where he will be the guest of Pro- 
fessor Max MULLER; he will perhaps visit South 
Wales, York, and Edinburgh; and will sail for 
America on May 15, in company with Mr. 
Cuares Norton, of Cambridge, and his sis- 
ters. Mr. Emerson and his daughter yoyaged 
up the Nile as far as Phile.’’ 

—One Kastyer, a scientist of renown, who 
has lately investigated the phenomena of sing- 
ing flames, described at a recent meeting of the 
Academy of Sciences an instrument which he 
had invented, and which he called the pyro- 
phone. Rs 

—We forbear to give the name of that Massa- 
chusetts editor who says that when a Universal- 
ist clergyman prays in secret he steadfastly gazes 
toward Boston, and petitions that he may havea 
call, if not to the Hub itself, at least to some of 
its charming suburbs. 

—The villa of the late ALEXANDER Pops, Esq., 
oet, ete., at Twickenham, is advertised for sale. 
‘he present house is modern, being a substantial 

edifice of Elizabethan design, the villa actually 
inhabited by Popg haying been pelled down by 
Lady Hows and Sir Warnen Water nearly 
seventy years oF 0, and part of Popr’s grounds 
haying been built over. The garden, lawn, and 
adjoining grove are comparatively but little 
changed from what they were when tenanted 
by ALEXANDER Pops. 

—Parepa set the Egyptians all agog at Cairo 
recently by singing a Greek song. There was 
to be a concert in half a dozen languages, and 
the Greek basso took sick; and ParEpa, though 
knowing nothing of the language, mastered it 
sufficiently in twelve hours to give the song so 
well that the public ‘nearly went mad over her’’ 
—and there is a good deal of Parzpa to get mad 
over. 

—Mr. Apams, of Hartford, was another good 
man. Hedied recently. But he had previously 
made a will leaving $20,000 as a fund to support 
lame horses. For that purpose, ample; for 
ducks, quite inadequate. 

—Rey. OLympr1a Brown, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist Society at Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
after winning and converting much Yankee 
heart, has finally solaced herself with a single 
one, which beats in the interior of the manly 
form of Mr. Jon Henry WI1uiIs, a respectable 
business man and citizen of her parish. Al- 
though the wedding was celebrated in Provi- 
dence, it was not by special dispensation, We 
might introduce a classical quotation on OLYM- 
PIA, but refrain, 

—M. Grams, of Paris, has won fame and a 
prize of $10,000 for the invention of an electro- 
magnetic machine, one of the simplest and most 
efficient that has been invented. The prize was 
paid by the Paris Academy of Sciences. The 
construction is so free from complications that 








the instrument will work and give a continuous 
current for months together, and to those who 
know any thing of the subject these will appear 
as results of the highest importance. One of 
the uses to which this machine may be imme- 
diately applied is the production of a light of 
intense brilliancy, which will be seen farther 
than any other electric light yet known. One 
of the French steam-ship companies is about to 
use this light on its vessels as a pr caution 
against collisions or other casualties, and it is 
obvious it can be made of great general utility. 

—Madame Turers lent the prestige of her 
presence to a bazar at the Paris Opera-house, 
where one hundred and forty thousand francs 
were realized for the orphans of soldiers killed 
in the war. 

—Think what an excellent woman was Mary 
Crarkg, the mother of that famous man who 
commentated so tremendously on the Bible. 
This was what she inculcated on her sons: 
“Do nothing carelessly, and then, with the 
ability you have, you will do most things well. 
Be exact in all you do, nor let the least matter 

§ you unexamined. In your reading, too. 
investigate your subject, and be not satisfied 
with skimming on. the surface of things, nor 
make any attempt to grasp the whole without 
atterding to every part in order. Paying atten- 
tion to particulars as well as to generalities 
will by degrees give you a habit of mental ob- 
servation, while at the same time it will deepen 
your knowledge. Do not forget to bear your 
needs and your heart in private before God, 
that He may grant you grace and direct all your 
future path in life.” 

—Tuomas Jerrerson’s family carriage, im- 
ported by him from Europe, was, as they say 
of woolens and things, ‘‘good goods,”’ for it 
still withstands the thousand shocks that such 
vehicles are heir to, and was lately sent to a 
wagonist’s to be repaired. By a judicious sys- 
tem of repairing that antique vehicle may be 
kept in running order a thousand years, to ex- 
cite the veneration of future generations, and 
rack the bones of future owners. 

—Colonel JEROME NAPOLEON BONAPARTE and 
wife (formerly Miss Epear, of this city) are 
stopping in town awaiting the finishing of their 
residence at Newport, where they will dwell 
during the heated months. 

—Srrauss’s memory has been honored in Vi- 
enna. The fiftieth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the orchestra bearing his name was cele- 
brated on the 6th of April by the two sons, 
JoHANN and Epuarp. In 1823 the old original 
Srrauss performed his first composition in an 
orchestra composed of eighteen musicians, a 
number subsequently raised to thirty. He died 
in 1849, and his eldest son, JoHANN, further aug- 
mented the band by twelve performers. In 
1858 Josepu, the second son, took command 
of the orchestra in association with Epuarp, 
and on his death, in 1870, Epuarp succeeded to 
the sole charge of a band now numbering forty- 
seven. 

—Mr. Davin Laurie, of Glasgow, has just sold 
to a musical amateur in Edinburgh the beautiful 
Cremona violin known as the ‘*Sancy Stradi- 
varius,” for the large sum of $1750. The date 
of the violin is 1718, and it is in perfect preser- 
vation. 

—Mr. C. P. SHELTON, of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, has erected a building called ‘Shelton Hall,” 
especially for the benefit of his son, WILLIs SHEL- 
TON, the famous boy organist. It was dedicated 
a few days ago, with the aid of OLr Butt, 8. P. 
Warren, of Grace Church, in this city, and a 
few other musical eminents. 

—Mr. Joun Romeyy Bropuean, of this city, 
who died on the 6th inst., was of a family of re- 
nown, and well did he maintain the fame of his 
ancestors. From his youth he devoted himself 
to the study of American history, with especial 
reference to the period when the Dutch were in 
the ascendant in this country. In 1839 he went to 
Holland as a member of the United States lega- 
tion at the Hague, and while there was appoint- 
ed, in 1841, by Governor Sewarp, under the au- 
thority of the Legislature, to search out and 
make copies of such original documents as re- 
ferred to the early history of this State. The 
next three years of his life were spent in this 
work. He examined the archives of Holland, 
England, and France, and as the fruit of his la- 
bors obtained more than five thousand separate 
papers, which he brought with him to this coun- 
try in 1844, After an examination of these doc- 
uments Mr. Bancrorr said of them that “the 
ship in which he returned was more richly 
freighted with new materials for American his- 
tory than any that had ever crossed the Atlan- 
tic.’ From 1846 until 1849 Mr. BRODHEAD was 
in England as secretary of the United States 
legation, of which Mr. BaNcrorr was chief. 
On his return he began his History of the State 
of New York, the first volume of which was is- 
sued in 1853, and the second in 1871. From 1853 
until 1857 he was Naval Officer of this port, hay- 
ing declined the appointment of consul-general 
to Japan, which was conferred on him in 1855. 

—The Rev. Dr. Cuaprn has no special cause 
for complaint at the closeness of his congrega- 
tion. On the 7th inst. was celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his pastorship of that church, 
And what did the brethren do? Behold they 

ave unto him a silken purse, deftly made by 
hay hands, in which was artfully concealed ten 
thousand dollars. But the doctor found it out, 
and exposed the nefarious transaction in lan- 

age fit and emphatic. They even talk of ag- 
gravating the aflair by stretching the purse. 

—Mrs. General Woor, who died a few days 

tt the age of eighty-six, was a 
ago at Troy, al > of hed husband. 
worthy helpmate to her distinguished husband, 
She was descended from one of the oldest and 
best families in the country, some of whom had 
given to it their blood, and some their lives. 

—Captain Henry, grandson of Parrick HEn- 
ry, died a few days since at Washington. He 
had been a man of means, but was brought into 
reduced circumstances by the war, and at the 
time of his death was serving as a watchman in 
the Treasury Department. 

—Mr. GRoTE, the historian, and Sir GrorcE 
C. Lewis held one curious belief in common, 
viz., the slight value to be attached to early tra- 
ditions. Mr. Grote doubted whether there was 
any ground for the belief that Troy had existed. 

—At a concert recently given at Pesth the au- 
dience tried to carry away Liszt piecemeal, in 
the manner of relic hunters. His music, coat, 
buttons, and shirt collar went; in short, he was 
generally and successfully burgled. He now 
contemplates a backward movement, and again 
to become a fine old monk, 
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Fig. 5.—Pornt Russe anp 
Knor Stitcn Borver ror 
Writinc-Case.— Fut Size. 
[See Figs. 1 and 2, Page 341.] 





Gentleman’s Collar-Box. 
Crochet ‘and Point 
Russe.—Figs. 1-3, 


Turis box with an under- 
lapping lid is of thick card- 
board, and is three inches and 
three-quarters high and six 
inches in diameter. It is cov- 
ered on the inside with white 
glazed paper, and on the out- 


Fig. 1.—CasHugerE Sacque.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description sec Supplement, No, III., Figs, 7-11. 


side with brown carriage leather of a medium shade, which is ornamented, as shown by the illus- 


tration, with crochet strips of gray cotton and point Russe embroidery in saddler’s silk. 


‘The strips 


for the rim of the box consist each of teu rounds, which are worked lengthwise, going back and 





Fig. 2.—Secrron or Suawt-Srrap, Fig. 1, 
First Pace,—Fuy Size. 


on the next 2 st.; repeat from * to theend. 6th round.—3 ch., which 
count as first de., then always alternately 2 ch., 2 de. on the 2 ch, in the 


preceding round. © 7th-L0th 
rounds.—Like the Ist-4th 
rounds. Having worked the 
requisite number of such 
strips, baste them on the car- 
riage leather at regular 
tervals, and join them with 
point Russe and knotted 
stitches of saddler’s silk in 
several shades of brown, as 
shown by Fig. 3, which gives 
a full-sized section of the 
embroidery border. Paste 
the finished cover on the rim 
of the box. On the outside 
of the bottom paste a piece 
of dark brown carriage leath- 





er of the requisite size, and bind the box 
on the upper and under edges with worst- 
ed braid of the same color, which has 
first been ornamented with a cro: 
Work the eight crochet 
strips for the cover of the lid partly in 
Begin from the middle with 
a foundation of 4 ch., which are closed 


of lighter silk. 


connection. 





in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch). 


ring crochet three rounds of sc., 
always going forward, widening 
in the first round 1 st. on each 
st., and in the second and third 
rounds widen so that the third 
4th round, 
ion for 
the first strip of the crochet part, 
pass over the last 3 ch. (these 
count as first dc.), and going 
back on the remaining ch. work 


round counts 16 st. 
—* 30 ch. as a founds 





2 dc. on the next 
foundation st.; four 
times alternately 2 
ch., pass over 2 foun- 
dation st., 2 de. on 
the following 2 foun- 
dation st., then 3 ch., 
pass over 3 founda- 
tion st., 7 sc. on the 
next 7 foundation st., 
1 sc. on the second 
following st. in the 
third round; repeat 
from >, always go- 
ing forward, and fast- 
en the thread. 5th 
round.—Vhisround is 
worked on the wrong 
side of the crochet- 
work, and is begun at 
the end of a strip; 
> 25 se. on the foun- 
dation st. of the next 
strip in the preceding 
round, passing over 
the last 3 and the first 
2 st., 1 ch., 25 sc. on 





forth, as follows: On a foundation of the req- 
uisite length crochet the Ist-4th rounds all in 
sc. (single crochet), in ribbed crochet stitch, 
always inserting the 
needle in the front 
yein of each st. 
(stitch) in the pre- 
ceeding round. At 
the end of these 
rounds, before tarn- 
ing the work, always 

















1 ch. (chain stitch), 
5th round, ch., 
which count as first 


de. (double crochet), 
1 de. on the next st. 
(inserting the needle 
in both upper veins), 
* 2 ch., with these 
pass over 2 st., 2 de. 


Cottar-Ba 
Port Ro 





Fig. 1.—Mepaiion rn Satry anp HALF-POLKA 
Srircw anp Pornr Russe Exproiwery. 

























seam 








On this 


Fig. 1.—Vicoene Manrevet.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, L., Figs. 1-4. 
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Fig. 1.—GentLeman’s 
—CROCHET AND 
» EMBROIDERY, 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 

SA 


zB 
te 


Fig. 2.—MANNeER OF FasT- 
NG CROCHET- 
Work on Carriac 
LeatHER For Cot- 
LAR-Box, Fic. 1. 
Fou Size. 








won 
ed 





Fig. 2.—Casumrri Sacque.—Froxt.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II]., Figs. 7-11. 


ing always 1 ch. in the hollow between two strips. 


[May 31, 


1878, 





Fig. 6.—Srction or Point 
Russe Borver ror 
Waritine-Case. — Four Size. 
[See Figs. 1 and 2, Page 341.] 








the corresponding st. of the fol- 
lowing strip, 3 st. on the 3 ch. 
which count as first de. at the 
end of the strip, and repeat 
from *. Ina similar manner 
work three rounds more in 
ribbed crochet, narrowing the 
sc. at both sides of each strip to- 
ward the middle of the crochet 
part by 2 st. each, and work- 


Fasten the finished crochet part ou the car- 


riage leather with point Russe and knotted stitch, as shown by Fig. 2, and then paste the carriage 
leather on the lid. On the middle of the lid set a crochet-covered button, on which silk is stretched, 


and furnish the outer edge with a binding of 
brown braid ornamented with a cross seam in 
the manner shown by the illustration. 


Medallions in 
Satin and Half- 
olka Stitch and 
oint Russe Em- 
broidery, 
Figs. 1 and 2, 


TuEsE small me- 
dallions are suitable 
for trimming baskets, 
memorandum-books, 
and other fancy arti- 
cles. ‘They are those 
used on the card- 
rack, page 341, and 





Sritcu anp Point Russe Emproipery. 



























Fig. 2,—Vicocne Manrevet.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-4. 


2.—MEpALLION IN Savin AND HALY-POLKA 





Fig. 3.—Emsroipery Borprer For CoLiaR- 
Box, Fig. 1.—Fuir Size. 


are worked in satiu and half-polka stitch and point Russe on light cloth 
or faille with saddler’s silk, either in yarious bright colors, or else in 


seyeral shades of one color. 
In the latter case it is ad- 
visable to use some real gold 
thread. 


Mignardise and Crochet 
Rosettes for Tidies, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 341. 

‘THESE rosettes may be set 
together for tidies, or for cov- 
ers of small or large cush- 
ions, work-baskets, ete. The 
originals are worked with 
mignardise and twisted cro- 
chet cotton, No. 80. 


Fig. 1.—For this large rosette work, 
first, the middle star, fastening the ends 
of a piece of mign 
and a quarter long carefully together, then 
lay the mignardise in eight equal loops, as 
shown by the illustration, and join the 
eight loops of the mignardise which come 
together in the centre with 8 sl. (slip 
stitch). 
ed on the outer edge with the fol- 
lowing three rounds. 
> 1 sc. (single crochet) on the mid- 
dle loop of the next point of the 
star, 11 ch. (chain stitch), 1 ste, 
(short treble crochet) on the third 
following loop of the same point, 
and 1 ste. on the corresponding loop 
of the next point, work off both ste, 


dise nineteen inches 





Border the star thus form- 


Ist round.— 


together, drawing the 
thread through once, 
and 1 sc. on the upper 
vein of the joining stitch, 
11 ch., pass over two 
loops, and repeat from 
*. 2d round. — On 
each st. (stitch) of the 
preceding round 1 sc. 
3d round.—* 1 se. on 
the next st., 7 ch, 1p. 
(picot, consisting of 5 
ch, and 1 se. on the first 
of these), 3 ch., pass 
over 6 st., and repeat 
from *. Pay no atten- 
tion to this crochet part 
for the present. ‘Take 
another piece of mignar- 
dise, and on one side 
crochet the 4th and 5th 
rounds as follows: 4th 
round.—1 sc. on the 
next loop, 13 ch., 1 sc. 
on the second following 
loop, 4 ch., fasten to the 
ninth of the 13 ch. (to 
do this drop the st. 
from the needle, insert 
the needle in the: upper 
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Carp-RECEIVER. 





the scallop downward so that the right side again comes 
uppermost, and draw the dropped st. through the se. last 
worked. Work 2 ch., and then repeat from +, always 
going forward. The ends of the mignardise which come 
together in a hollow between the scallops should be fast- 
ened together carefully. 5th round.—On each of the st. 
forming a circle in the preceding round work 1 sc., after 
every 9 se. fasten to a ch. scallop of the third round, ob- 
serving Fig. 1, Edge the rosette with one round of sc. - 
and ch.; this round, as well as the small rosette, is AMT ree en runrenne 
worked as plainly shown by the illustrations. 


eons 























Design For Cover oF TaBLeTs oR NeEpLE-Book. 
Woop Parntine. 


Fig. 1.—Emprowerrep TRAVELING Writinc-DresK.—OPEN, 
[See Figs. 2-4; and Figs. 5 and 6, Page 340.] 





Fig. 1.—Gentieman’s Dresstnc-Case.—Oren.—{See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2.—Gentreman’s Dresstnc-Case.—Crosep.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For design see Supplement, No. XIII, Figs. 44 and 45. 


For design see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 44 and 45. 





TrRAVELING-Case WitH Fiask anp Grass. 
For design see Supplement; No. VL, Fig. 22. 


Fig. 2.—Empromwerep TRAVELING Writinc-DEsk.—CLoseEp. 


(See Figs. 1, 3,and 4; and Figs. 5 and 6, Page 340.] 






Figs. 1 and 2.—MIGNARDISE 
AND CrocHET ROSETTES 


yein of the corresponding ch., and draw through the FoR TIDIES, ETC. 


dropped st.), + 4 ch., 1 sc. on the second following loop, 
4 ch., fasten to the same ch. to which the fastening was 
previously done; repeat four times more from +; 
this forms six ch. loops inside of one mignardise 
scallop; then work 3 ch., fasten to the sixth of the 
first 13 ch., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the second following 
loop. Now turn the scallop upward, and on the 
wrong side of the work crochet 3 ch., 1 sl., 
with which fasten together the three loops 
which come together on the other side of 
the mignardise, 2 ch., 1 sl., with which 
fasten together the next 
two corresponding 
loops, 5 ch., drop 
the last st. from 
the needle, turn 


and bands for holding the necessary writing utensils, as 
shown by Fig. 1. The inkstand is set in a separate 

case at one end on the outside. ‘To this box is joined 
a portfolio or pocket eight inches and seven-eighths 
long, furnished with a flap two inches and seyen- 

eighths wide, of Russia leather, which serves to 
hold the paper, and at the same time answers for 
a foundation in writing, as shown by Fig. 1. 
The inside of the pocket is covered with black 
shagreen leather, ornamented in the corners 

with satin stitch, point Russe, and half- 
polka stitch embroidery with maroon sad- 
dler’s silk and gold thread, Figs. 3 and 

4 show two designs for ‘ 
the corners in full 
size. The portfolio 
is also trimmed 


































BorDER For Lamp-Mar, rrc,—Pornr Russe AND HALF-POLKA 
= = Stritch EmBrorvery. 


| Embroidered Traveling Writing-Desk, Figs. 1-6. 
Tus desk is made of a box eleven inches and a quarter long and 
Fig. 3.—DesiaN For Corner or Warrtinc-Desk 1x Satin three inches and three-quarters wide, which is covered on the outside 
anp Harr-porka SritcH Empromery,—Fott Size. with Russia leather, and furnished on the inside with various sections 





























































































































on the outside with two embroidery borders as 
shown by Fig. 2, which represents the desk 
closed. Figs. 5 and 6, page 340, give two de- 
signs for these borders ; these are worked either 
on the leather or on maroon faille with saddler’s 
. silk of the same color in point Russe and knot- 
ted stitch. ‘The border Fig. 5 is also trimmed 
with small buttons covered with maroon silk. 











Design for Cover of Tablets or Neodle-Book. 
Wood Painting. 
Seo illustration on page 341. 

‘Tue cover is of maple. For the arabesques leave 
the original color of the wood, and draw all the con- 
tours and lines with black Indian ink. Between the 
design fij cover the foundation partly with dark 
and partly with light blue, and for the small dots 
which simulate the nails of the mountings set on gold. 
Of course the painting may be done in other colors, 
as, for instance, entirely in sepia. 


Card-Receiver. 
See illustration on page 341. 

'Turs card-receiver, which simulates a small stand 
with portfolio, is six inches high and four inches and 
a half wide. It is made entirely of red Russia leather, 
and trimmed with small buttons, plates, and a handle 
of bronze. The front of the portfolio is ornamented 
with an embroidered medallion. The foundation of 
the embroidery is of light gray faille ; the embroidery 
is worked with maroon saddler’s silk and gold thread 
in satin and half-polka stitch and in point Russe. 
Figs. 1 and 2, page 840, give two designs suitable for 
the medallion. 


Gentleman's Dressing-Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 341. 


Tris dressing-case, which simulates a high trunk, 
and is eopectilly designed for traveling, is of maroon 
Russia leather, eight inches high and four inches and 
a half wide. It is ornamented with an embroidery 
border, the side edges of which are covered with a 
strip or leather fastened on with large bronze buttons, 
as shown by the illustrations. A similar strip forms 
the handle of the dressing-case, which is closed with 
a bronze lock. The design for the border on the front 
is given by Hig. 44, Supplement, and the design for 
the border on the back and lid by Fig. 45. ‘The flow- 
ers and leaves of the border are avin in maroon 
velvet, edged in satin stitch with saddler’s silk in a 
lighter shade, and ornamented with half-polka stitch 
veins, and in the middle with several knots. The ara- 
besques are worked in half-polka and knotted stitch 
with maroon silk in two shades. The front of the 
dressing-case is not joined with the sides, so that it 
may be turned down. The inside of the dressing-case, 
as shown by Fig. 1, consists of several large and small 
sections, which are designed to hold various toilette 
articles, and may be taken out, 80 as to insert a mirror 
in the space thus formed. 


Traveling-Case with Flask and Glass. 
Seo illustration on page 341. 


Tue main piece of this Russia leather case, which is 
eight inches long, serves to hold a flask, to which is. 
fastened a goblet by means of elastic bands, a8 shown 
by the illustration. The upper part, forming the lid, 
is trimmed with an embroidered medallion on the out- 
side. For the medallion work colored petit point em- 
broidery on silk canvas, or else the foundation may be 
of light faille, and the embroidery in satin and half- 
poles stitch or point Russe with saddler’s ee zs 

2, Supplement, gives the design for a medalliorPwork- 
ed in this manner. Both parts of thecase are furnish- 
ed, as shown by the illustration, with long, stout leath- 
er pope throngh which coarse maroon worsted cord is 
run ; this cord is thrown over the shoulder in carrying 
the case. The case may also be trimmed like the writ- 
ing-desk illustrated on the same page, with either of 
the borders shown by Figs. 5 and 6, page 340, instead 
of the medallion. 


Border for Lamp-Mats, ete. Point Russe and 
Half-polka Stitch Embroidery. 
See {llustration on page 341. 

‘Tus embroidery border may be worked on light vel- 
vet, cloth, or cashmere, with braid and saddler’s silk in 
various bright colors, in the Turkish style, or else in 
several shades of a color in harmony with the founda- 
tion. In the original the foundation consists of light 
gray cloth, and the embroidery figures are worked 
with dark brown, red, green, blue and maize saddler’s 
silk in point Russe and half-polka stitch, and orna- 
mented with knots and s1 old beads. For the 
border of the figures sew on fine dark brown and 
maize silk braid (soutache); the trimming between 
the rows of braid is worked with saddler’s silk of the 
same colors and with gold beads, This embroidery 
may also be used for round cushions. 





LADY ANNA. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “‘ Barchester Towers,” “The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “ Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL PERSEVERES. 


Tere was considerable difficulty in making 
the overture to the two ladies—or, rather, in 
making it to the elder lady, for the suggestion, if 
made to the daughter, must of course come to 
her from her mother. It had been decided at 
last that the Lady Anna could not be invited to 
the rectory till it had been positively settled that 
she should be the Lady Anna without further 
opposition, and that all present and future oppo- 
sition to the claim should not be withdrawn till 
the young people were engaged to each other. 
“* How can I call her Lady Anna before I have 
made up my mind to think that she is Lady 
Anna ?” said the parson, almost in tears. As to 
the rest of the family, it may be said that they 
had come silently to think that the Countess was 
the Countess and that the Lady Anna was the 
Lady Anna—silently in reference to each other, 
for not one of them except the young lord had 
positively owned to such a conviction. Sir Will- 
iam ‘Patterson had been too strong for them. It 
was true thas he was a Whig. It was possible 
that he was a traitor. But he was a man of 
might, and his opinion had domineered over 
theirs. To make things as straight as they could 
be made it would be well that the young people 
should be married. What would be the Karldom 
of Lovel without the wealth which the old mad 
Earl had amassed ? 

Sir William and Mr. Flick were strongly in 
favor of the marriage, and Mr. Hardy at last 
assented. The worst of it was that something 
of all this doubt on the part of the Earl and his 
friends was sure to reach the opposite party. 
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“They are shaking in their shoes,” Sergeant 
Bluestone said to his junior counsel, Mr. Main- 
sail. ‘*I do believe they are not going to fight 
at all,” he said to Mr. Goffe, the attorney for 
the Countess. Mr. Mainsail rubbed his hands. 
Mr. Goffe shook his head. Mr. Goffe was sure 
that they would fight. Mr. Mainsail, who had 
worked like a horse in getting up and arranging 
all the evidence on behalf of the Countess, and 
in sifting, as best he might, the Italian docu- 
ments, was delighted. All this Sir William 
feared, and he felt that it was quite possible that 
the Earl’s overture might be rejected because the 
Earl would not be thought to be worth having. 
‘*We must count upon his coronet,” said Sir 
William to Mr. Flick. ‘‘She could not do 
better even if the property were undoubtedly her 
own.” 

But how was the first suggestion to be made? 
Mr. Hardy was anxious, that every thing should 
be straightforward, and Sir William assented, 
with a certain inward peevishness at Mr. Hardy's 
stiff-necked propriety. Sir William was anxious 
to settle the thing comfortably for all parties. 
Mr. Hardy was determined not only that right 
should be done, but also that it should be done 
in a righteous manner. ‘The great question now 
was whether they could approach the widow and 
her daughter otherwise than through Sergeant 
Bluestone. ‘‘'The Sergeant is such a blunder- 
buss,” said the Solicitor-General. But the Ser- 
geant was counsel for these ladies, and it was at 
last settled that there should be a general con- 
ference at Sir William’s chambers. A very short 
note was written by Mr. Flick to Mr. Goffe, 
stating that the Solicitor-General thought that a 
meeting might be for the advantage of all par- 
ties, and the meeting was arranged. There were 
present the two barristers and the one attorney 
for each side, and many an anxious thought was 
given to the manner in which the meeting should 
be conducted. Sergeant Bluestone was fully re- 
solved that he would hold his own against the 
Solicitor-General, and would speak his mind 
freely. Mr. Mainsail got up litile telling ques- 
tions. Mr. Goffe and Mr. Flick both felt that 
it would behoove them to hold their peace, unless 
questioned, but were equally determined to hang 
fast by their clients. Mr. Hardy in his heart of 
hearts thought that his learned friend was about 
to fling away his case. Sir William had quite 
made up his mind as to his line of action. He 
seated them all most courteously, giving them 
place according to their rank—a great arm-chair 
for Sergeant Bluestone, from which he would hard- 
ly be able to use his arms with his accustomed en- 
ergy—and then he began at once. “Gentlemen,” 
said he, ‘‘ it would be a great pity that this prop- 
erty should be wasted.” 

‘*No fear of that, Mr. Solicitor,” said the 
Sergeant. 

““Tt would be a great pity that this property 
should be wasted,” repeated Sir William, bowing 
to the Sergeant, “‘and I am disposed to think 
that the best thing the two young people can do 
is to marry each other.” Then he paused, and 
the three gentlemen opposite sat erect, the bar- 
risters as speechless as the attorneys. But the 
Solicitor-General had nothing to add. He had 
made his proposition, and was desirous of seeing 
what effect it might have before he spoke another 
word. 

““Then you acknowledge the Countess’s mar- 
riage, of course,” said the Sergeant. 

“* Pardon me, Sergeant, we acknowledge noth- 
ing. As a matter of course, she is the Count- 
ess till it be proved that another wife was living 
when she was married.” 

‘Quite as a matter of course,” said the Ser- 
geant. ” 

“* Quite as a matter of course, if that will make 
the case stronger,” continued Sir William. ‘‘ Her 
marriage was formal and regular. ‘That she be- 
lieved her marriage to be a righteous marriage 
before God, I have never doubted. God forbid 
that I should have a harsh thought against a poor 
lady who has suffered so much cruel treatment.” 

“Why have things been said, then?” asked 
the Sergeant, beginning to throw about his left 
arm. 

“Tf I am not mistaken,” said Mr. Mainsail, 
“‘evidence has been prepared to show that the 
Countess is a party to a contemplated fraud.”. 

“*Then you are mistaken, Mr. Mainsail,” said 
Sir William. ‘I admit at once and clearly that 
the lady is not suspected of any fraud. Whether 
she be actually the Countess Lovel or not, it may 
—I fear it must—take years to prove, if the law 
be allowed to take its course.”” 

“We think that we can dispose of any coun- 
ter-claim in much less time than that,” said the 
Sergeant. 

“*Ttmay be so. I myself think that it would 
not be so. Our evidence in favor of the lady, 
who is now living some two leagues out of Pa- 
lermo, is very strong. She is a poor creature, 
old, ignorant, fairly well off through the bounty 
of the late Earl, but always craving for some 
trifle more, unwilling to come to this country, 
childless, and altogether indifferent to the second 
Marriage, except in so far as might interfere with 
her hopes of getting some further subsidy from 
the Lovel family. One is not very anxious on 
her behalf, One is only anxious—can only be 
anxious—that the vast property at stake should 
not get into improper hands.” 

“And that justice should be done,” said Mr. 
Hardy. 

“And that justice should be done, of course, 
as my friend observes. Here is a young man 
who is undoubtedly Earl of Loyel, and who 
claims a property as heir to the late Earl. And 
here is a young lady, I am told very beautiful 
and highly educated, who is the daughter of the 
late Earl, and who claims that property, believ- 
ing herself to be his legitimate heiress. The 
question between them is most intricate.” 

“*The onus probandi lies with you, Mr. Solic- 
itor,” said the Sergeant, 








**We acknowledge that it does, but the case 
on that account is none the less intricate. With 
the view of avoiding litigation and expense, and 
in the certainty that by such an arrangement the 
enjoyment of the property will fall to the right 
owner yet, we propose that steps’shall be taken 
to bring these two young people together. ‘Lhe 
lady, whom for the occasion I am willing to call 
the Countess, the mother of the lady whom I 
hope the young Earl will make his own Count- 
ess, has not been sounded on this subject.” 

“*T should hope not,” said the Sergeant. 

“* My learned friend takes me up alittle short,” 
said Sir William, laughing. ‘‘ You gentlemen 
will probably consult together on the subject, end 
whatever may be the advice which you shall con- 
sider it to be your duty to give to the mother, 
and I am sure that you will feel bound to let her 
know the proposition that has been made—I do 
not hesitate to say that we have a right to ex- 
pect that it shall be made known to her—I need 
hardly remark that, were the young lady to ac- 
cept the young lord's hand, we should all be ina 
boat together in reference to the mother’s rank, 
and to the widow’s claim upon the personal prop- 
erty left behind him by her late husband.” 

And so the Solicitor-General had made his 
proposition, and the conference was broken up, 
with a promise that Mr. Flick should hear from 
Mr. Goffe upon the subject. But the Sergeant 
had at once made up his mind against the com- 
promise now proposed. He desired the danger 
and the dust and the glory of the battle. He was 
true to his client’s interests, no doubt—intended 
to be intensely true; but the personal, doggish 
love of fighting prevailed in the man, and he was 
clear as to the necessity of going on. ‘*They know 
they are beat,” he said to Mr. Goffe. ** Mr, So- 
licitor knows as well as I do that he has not an 
inch of ground under his feet.” Therefore Mr. 
Goffe wrote the following letter to Messrs. Nor- 
ton and Flick: 


“Raymonn’s Buriprvas, Gnar’s Ixx, July 1, 183-, 

“Dear Sres,—In reference to the interview which 
took place at the chambers of the Solicitor-General on 
the 27th ult., we are to inform you that weare not dis- 
posed, as acting for our clients, the Countess of Lovel 
and her daughter the Lady Anna Lovel, to listen to the 
2 sition then made. Apart from the very strong 
feeling we entertain as to the certainty of our clients’ 
success—which certainly was not weakened by what 
we heard on that occasion—we are of opinion that we 
could not interfere with propriety in suggesting the 
marriage of two Roung pencns: who have not as yet 
had any opportunity of becoming acquainted with each 
other. Should the Earl of Lovel seek the hand of his 
cousin, the Lady Anna Lovel, and marry her with the 
consent of the Countess, we should be delighted at 
such a family arrangement; but we do not think that 
we, as lawyers—or, if we may be allowed to say 80, 
that you, as lawyers—have any thing to do with such 
a matter, 

“We are, dear Sirs, 
“Yours ar faithfully, 
“Gorrs ann Gorrs, 
“Messrs, Nonrow ap Fitcx.” 


“‘Balderdash !” said Sir William, when he ha 
read the letter. ‘* We are not going to be done 
in that way. It was all very well going to the 
Sergeant, as he has the case in hand, though a 
worse messenger in an affair of love—” 

“Not love as yet, Mr. Solicitor,” said Mr. 
Flick. 

“*T mean it to be love, and I’m not going to 
be put off by Sergeant Bluestone. We must get 
to the lady by some other means. Do you write 
to that tailor of Keswick, and say that you want 
to see him.” 

“* Will that be regular, Sir William ?” 

“Tl stand the racket, Mr. Flick.” Mr. Flick 
did write to Thomas 'Thwaite, and ‘Thomas 
‘Thwaite came up to London and called at Mr. 
Flick’s chambers. 

When Thomas Thwaite received his commis- 
sion he was much rejoiced. Injustice would be 
done him unless so much were owned on his be- 
half. But, nevertheless, some feeling of disap- 
pointment which he could not analyze crept across 
his heart. If once the girl were married to Earl 
Lovel, there would be an end of his services and 
of his son’s. He had never really entertained an 
idea that his son would marry the girl. As the 
reader will perhaps remember, he had warned his 
son that he must seek his sweetheart elsewhere. 
He had told himself over and over again that when 
the Countess came to her own there must be an 
end of this intimacy ; that there could be noth- 
ing in common between him, the radical tailor 
of Keswick, and a really established countess. 
‘The Countess, while not yet really established, 
had already begged that his son might be in- 
structed not to call her daughter simply by her 
Christian name. Old Thwaite on receiving this 
intimation of the difference of their position, 
though he had acknowledged its truth, had felt 
himself bitterly aggrieved, and now the moment 
hadcome. Of course the Countess would grasp 
at such an offer. Of course it would give her all 
that she had desired, and much more than she 
expected. In adjusting his feelings on the occa- 
sion the tailor thought but little of the girl her- 
self. Why should she not be satisfied? Of the 
young Earl he had only heard that he was a 

andsome, modest, gallant lad, who only wanted 
a fortune to make him one of the most popular 
of the golden youth of England. Why should 
not the girl rejoice at the prospect of winning 
such a husband? To have a husband must nec- 
essarily be in her heart, whether she were the 
Lady Anna Lovel or plain Anna Murray. And 
what espousals could be so auspicious as these? 
Feeling all this, without much of calculation, the 
tailor said that he would do as he was bidden. 
““We have sent for you because we know that 
you have been so old a friend,” said Mr. Flick, 
who did not quite approve of the emissary whom 
Ha had been instructed by Sir William to em- 
ploy. 

“*T will do my best, Sir,” said Mr. Thwaite, 
making his how. ‘Thomas Thwaite, as he went 
along the streets alone, determined that he would 
perform this new duty imposed upon him with- 
out any reference to his son. 
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CHAPTER VIIL. 
IMPOSSIBLE. 


“‘Tuey sent for me, Lady Lovel, to bid me 
come to your ladyship and ask your ladyship 
whether you would consent to a marriage be- 
tween the two young people.” It was thus that 
the tailor repeated for the second time the mes- 
sage which had been confided to him, showing 
the gall and also the pride which were at work 
about his heart by the repeated titles which he 
gave to his old friend. 

“*They desire that Anna should marry the 
young lord !” 

“*Yes, my lady. That’s the meaning of it.” 

“And what am I to be?” 

“*Just the Countess Lovel—with a third of 
the property as your own. I suppose it would be 
a third; but you might trust the lawyers to settle 
that properly. When once they take your daugh- 
ter among them they won't scrimp you in your 
honors. They'll all swear that the marriage 
was good enough then. They know that already, 
and have made this offer because they know it. 
Your ladyship needn’t fear now but what all the 
world will own you as the Countess Lovel. I 
don’t suppose I'll be troubled to come up to 


London any more.” 


“Oh, my friend!” The ejaculation she made 


feeling the necessity of saying something to 
soothe the tailor’s pride; but her heart was fixed 


upon the fruition of that for which she had spent 
so many years in struggling. Was it to come to 
her at last? Could it be that now, now at once, 
people throughout the world would call her the 
Countess Lovel, and would own her daughter to 
be the Lady Anna—till she also should become 
a countess? Of the young man she had heard 
nothing but good, and it was impossible that she 
should have fear in that direction, even had she 
been timorous by nature. But she was bold and 
eager, hopeful in spite of all that she had suf- 
fered, full of ambition, and not prone to feminine 
scruples, Shehad been fighting all her life in or- 
der that she and her daughter might be acknowl- 
edged to be among the aristocrats of her country. 
She was so far a loving, devoted mother, that in 
all her battles she thought more of her child than 
of herself. She would have consented to carry 
on the battle in poverty to the last gasp of her 
own breath, could she thereby have insured suc- 
cess for her surviving daughter. But she was 
not a woman likely to be dismayed at the idea 
of giving her girl in marriage to an absolute 
stranger, when that stranger was such a one as 
the young Earl Lovel. She herself had been a 
countess, but a wretched, unacknowledged, poy- 
erty-stricken countess, for the Jast half of her 
eventful life. This marriage would make her 
daughter a countess, prosperous, accepted by all, 
and very wealthy. What better end could there 
be to her long struggles? Of course she would 
assent. 

“*T don't know why they should have troubled 
themselves to send for me,” said the tailor. 

“* Because you are the best friend that I have 
in the world. Whom else could I have trusted 
as Ido you? Has the Earl agreed to it?” 

‘*'Phey didn’t tell me that, my lady.” 

“They would hardly have sent, unless he had 
agreed. Don't you think so, Mr. Thwaite ?” 

**T don’t know much about such things, my 
lady.” 

“You have told—Daniel ?” 

““No, my lady.” 

“‘Oh, Mr. Thwaite, do not talk to me in that 
way, It sounds as though you were deserting 

**There’ll be no reason for not deserting now. 
You'll have friends by the score more fit to see 
you through thisthanold Thomas '‘Thwaite. And, 
to own the truth, now that the matter is coming 
to an end, I am getting weary of it. I’m not so 
young as I was, and I'd be better left at home 
to my business.” ; 

“JT hope that you may disregard your business 
now without imprudence, Mr. Thwaite.”” 

“No, my lady—a man should always stick to 
his business. I hope that Daniel will do so better 
than his father before him, so that his son may 
never haye to go out to be servant to another 
man.” 

“You are speaking daggers to me.” 

“JT have not meant it, then. I am rough by 
nature, I know, and perhaps a little low just at 
present. ‘here is something sad in the parting 
of old friends.” 

* Old friends needn’t be parted, Mr. Thwaite.” 

“‘When your ladyship was good enough to 
point out to me my boy's improper manner of 
speech to Lady Anna, Il knew how it must be. 
You were quite right, my lady. There can be 
no becoming friendship between the future Lady 
Lovel and a journeyman tailor. I was wrong 
from the beginning.” 

“Oh, Mr. Thwaite! without such wrong, 
where should we have been ?” 

“There can be no holding-ground of friend- 
ship between such as you and such as we. Lords 
and ladies, earls and countesses, are our ene- 
mies, and we are theirs. We may make their 
robes and take their money, and deal with them 
as the Jew dealt with the Christians in the play ; 
but we can not eat with them or drink with 
them.” 

** How often have I eaten and drank at your 
table, when no other table was spread for me?” 

“You were a Jew almost as ourselves then. 
We can not now well stand shoulder to shoulder 
and arm to arm as friends should do.” 

“*How often has my child lain in your arms 
when she was a baby, and been quieter there 
than she would be even in her mother’s ?” 

““That has all gone by. Other arms will be 
open to receive her.” As the tailor said this he 
remembered how his boy used to take the little 
child out to the mountain-side, and how the two 
woul ble away together through the long 
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memory of those days was no doubt still strong 
in the heart of his son, Some shadow of the 
grief which would surely fall upon the young 
man now fell upon the father, and caused him 
almost to repent the work of his life. ‘* Tailors 
should consort with tailors,” he said, ‘and lords 
and ladies should consort together.” 

Something of the same feeling struck the 
Countess also. If it were not for the son, the 
father, after all he had done for them, might be 
almost as near and as dear to them as ever. 
He might have called the Lady Anna by her 
Christian name, at any rate till she had been 
carried away as a bride by the Earl. But, 
though all this was so exquisitely painful, it had 
been absolutely necessary to check the son. ‘‘Ah, 
well,” she said, ‘it was hardly to be hoped that 
so many crooked things should be made straight 
without much pain. If youknew, Mr. Thwaite, 
how little it is that I expect for myself!” 

“Tt is because I have known it that I am 
here.” 

“Tt will be well for her, will it not, to be the 
wife of her cousin ?” 

“Tf he be a good man. A woman will not 
always make herself happy by marrying an 
earl.” 

** How many daggers you can-use, Mr.'Thwaite. 
But this young man is good. You yourself have 
said that you have heard so.” 

“T have heard nothing to the contrary, my 
lady.” 

** And what shall I do?” 

* Just explain it to Lady Anna, 
will be clear then.” 

“You believe that she will be so easily 
pleased ?” 

“Why should she not be pleased? She'll have 
some maiden scruples, doubtless. What maid 
would not? But she'll exult at such an end to 
all her troubles; and what maid would not? 
Let them meet as soon as may be, and have it 
over. When he shall have placed the ring on 
her finger, your battle will have been won.” 

‘Then the tailor felt that his commission was 
done, and he might take his leave. It had been 
arranged that in the event of the Countess con- 
senting to the proposed marriage, he should call 
upon Mr. Flick to explain that it was so. Had 
she dissented, a short note would have been suf- 
ficient. Had such been the case, the Sclicitor- 
General would have instigated the young lord to 
go and try what he himself could do with the 
Countess and her daughter. The tailor had 
suggested to the mother that she should at once 
make the proposition known to Lady Anna, but 
the Countess felt that one other word was neces- 
sary as her old friend left her. ‘*Will you go 
back at once to Keswick, Mr. Thwaite ?” 

‘*To-morrow morning, my lady.” 

“*Perhaps you will not tell your son of this— 
yet?” 

**No, my lady, _I will not tell my son of this 
—yet. My son is high-minded and stiff-necked, 
and of great heart. If he saw aught to object 
to in this marriage, it might be that he would 
express himself loudly.” Then the tailor took 
his leave without even shaking hands with the 
Countess. 

‘The woman sat alone for the next two hours, 
thinking of what had passed. There had sprung 
up in these days a sort of friendship between 
Mrs. Bluestone and the two Misses Bluestone 
and the Lady Anna, arising rather from the for- 
lorn condition of the young lady than from any 
positive choice of affection. Mrs. Bluestone 
was kind and motherly. ‘he girls were girlish 
and good. ‘The father was the Jupiter Tonans 
of the honsehold—as was of course proper—and 
was worshiped in every thing. To the world 
at large Sergeant Bluestone was a thundering, 
blustering, sanguine, energetic lawyer, whom 
nobody disliked very much, though he was so big 
and noisy. But at home Sergeant Bluestone 
was all the judges of the land rolled into one, 
But he was a kind-hearted man, and he had 
sent his wife and girls to call upon the disconso- 
late Countess. The disconsolate Lady Anna 
having no other friends, had found the compan- 
ionship of the Bluestone girls to be pleasant to 
her, and she was now with them at the Sergeant's 
house in Bedford Square. Mrs. Bluestone talked 
of the wrongs and coming rights of the Countess 
Lovel wherever she went, and the Bluestone girls 
had all the case at their finger-ends. To doubt 
that the Sergeant would succeed, or to doubt that 
the success of the Countess and her daughter 
would have had any other source than the Ser- 
geant’s eloquence and the Sergeant's zeal, would 
have been heresy in Bedford Square. ‘The 
grand idea that young Jack Bluestone, who was 
up at Brasenose, should marry the Lady Anna 
had occurred only to the mother. 

Lady Anna was away with her friends as the 
Countess sat brooding over the new hopes that 
had been opened to her. At first she could not 
tear her mind away from the position which she 
herself would occupy as soon as her’ daughter 
should have been married and taken away from 
her. The young Earl would mot want his 
mother-in-law—a mother-in-law who had spent 
the best years of her life in the society of a tailor. 
And the daughter, who would still be young 
enough to begin a new life in a new sphere, 
would no longer want her mother to help her. 
As regarded herself, the Countess was aware 
that the life she had led so long, and the condi- 
tion of agonizing struggling to which she had 
been brought, had unfitted her for smiling, happy, 
prosperous, aristocratic luxury. ‘There was but 
one joy left for her, and that was to be the joy of 
success. When that cup should have been 
drained, there would be nothing left to her. 
She would have her rank, of course—and money 
enough to support it. She no longer feared that 
any one would do her material injury. Her 
daughter’s husband no doubt would see that she 
had a fitting home, with all the appanages and 
paraphernalia suited to a dowager countess. 


I think it 
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But who would share her home with her, and 
where should she find her friends? Even now 
the two Misses Bluestone were more to her 
daughter than she was. When she should be 
established in her new luxurious home, with 
servants calling her my lady, with none to con- 
tradict her right, she would be enabled to sit late 
into the night discussing matters with her friend 
the tailor. As regarded herself, it would have 
been better for her perhaps if the fight had been 
carried on. 

But the fight had been not for herself, but for 
her child; and the victory for her girl would 
have been won by her own perseverance. Her 
whole life had been devoted to establishing the 
rights of her daughter, and it should be so de- 
voted to the end. It had been her great resolve 
that the world should acknowledge the rank of 
her girl, and now it would be acknowledged. 
Not only would she become the Countess Lovel 
by marriage, but the name which had been as- 
sumed for her amidst the ridicule of many, and 
in opposition to the belief of nearly all, would 
be proved to have been her just and proper title. 
And then, at last, it would be known by all men 


that she herself, the ill-used, suffering mother, 


had gone to the house of that wicked man not 
as his mistress, but as his true wife. 

Hardly a thought troubled her then as to the 
acquiescence of her daughter. She had no 
faintest idea that the girl's heart had been 
touched by the young tailor. She had so lived 
that she knew but little of lovers and their love, 
and in her fear regarding Daniel Thwaite she 
had not conceived danger such as that. It had 
to her simply been unfitting that there should be 
close familiarity between the two. She expected 
that her daughter would be ambitious, as she 
was ambitious, and would rejoice greatly at such 
perfect success. She herself had been preaching 
ambition and practicing ambition all her life. 
It had been the necessity of her career that she 
should think more of her right to a noble name 
than of any other good thing under the sun. It 
was only natural that she should believe that 
her daughter shared the feeling. 

And then Lady Anna came in. ‘They 
wanted me to stay and dine, mamma, but I did 
not like to think that you should be left alone.” 

“*T must get used to that, my dear.” 

“‘Why, mamma? Wherever we have been, 
we have always been together. Mrs. Bluestone 
was quite unhappy because you would not come. 
They are so good-natured! I wish you would 
go there,” 

**T am better here, my dear.” Then there 
was a pause for a few moments. ‘‘ But I am 
glad that you have come home this evening.” 

‘* Of course I should come home.” 

**T have something special to say to you.” 

**To me, mamma! What is it, mamma?” 

“*T think we will wait till after dinner. The 
things are here now.” Go up stairs and take 
off your hat, and I will tell you after dinner.” 

“Mamma,” Lady Anna said, as soon as the 
maid had left the room, ‘‘has old Mr. Thwaite 
been here ?” 

“Yes, my dear, he was here.” 

“*T thought so, because you have something 
to tell me. It is something from him ?” 

**Not from himself, Anna, though he was the 
messenger. Come and sit here, my dear—close 
to me. Have you ever thought, Anna, that it 
would be good for you to be married ?” 

‘“*No, mamma; why should 1?” But that 
surely was a lie! How often had she thought 
that it would be good to be married to Daniel 
Thwaite and to have done with this weary search- 
ing after rank! And now what could her mother 
mean? Thomas Thwaite had been there, but it 
was impossible that her mother should think that 
Daniel Thwaite would be a fit husband for her 
daughter. ‘*No, mamma; why should [?” 

“Tt must be thought of, my dearest.” 

“Why now?” She could understand perfectly 
that there was some special cause for her moth- 
er’s manner of speech. 

“* After all that we have gone through, we are 
about to succeed at last. They are willing to 
own every thing, to give us all our rights—on 
one condition.” 

“* What condition, mamma?” 

“Come nearer to me, dearest. It would not 
make you unhappy to think that you were going 
to be the wife of a man you could love?” 

“*No—not if I really loved him.” 

““You have heard of your cousin, the young 
Earl?” 

‘Yes, mamma; I have heard of him.” 

“* They say that he is every thing that is good. 
What should you think of having him for your 
husband?” 

Phat would be impossible, mamma.” 

Impossible! Why impossible? What could 
be more fitting? Your rank is equal to his— 
higher even in this, that your father was him- 
self the Earl. In fortune you will be much more 
than his equal. In age you are exactly suited. 
Why should it be impossible ?” 

‘*Oh, mamma, it is impossible!” 

““What makes you say so, Anna?” 

“*We have neyer seen each other.” 

“Tush! my child. Why should you not see 
each other ?” 

** And then we are his enemies.” 

““We are no longer enemies, dearest. They 
have sent to say ‘that if we, you and I, will con- 
sent to this marriage, then will they consent to it 
also. It is their wish, and it comes from them. 
‘There can be no more proper ending to all this 
weary lawsuit. It is quite right that the title and 
the name should be supported. It is quite right 
that the fortune which your father left should, in 
this way, go to support your father’s family. You 
will be the Countess Lovel; and all will have 
been conceded to us. There can not possibly be 
any fitter way out of our difficulties.” Lady 
Anna sat looking at her mother in dismay, but 
could say nothing. ‘‘ You need have no fear 








about the young man. Every one tells me that 
he is just the man that a mother would welcome 
as a husband for her daughter. Will you not be 
glad to see him?” But the Lady Anna would 
only say that it was impossible. ‘‘ Why impos- 
sible, my dear? What do you mean by impos- 
sible ?” 

**Oh, mamma, it is impossible!” 

‘The Countess found that she was obliged to 
give the subject up for that night, and could only 
comfort herself by endeavoring to believe that 
Ete suddenness of the tidings had confused her 
child. 
























































































workwoman was appropriately rewarded, and 
the work begun in earnest. “Eugénie visited 
the manufactory from time to time, exh ng 
much pleasure at the restoration of a lost art 
to the lace-weavers, Before the dress was com- 
pleted the Empress was an exile, but the deli- 
cate fabric was saved from destruction, She 
wrote from England that she would still take 
the dress if the manufacturer would be a loser 
by keeping it. The manufacturing company, 
touched by the misfortunes of Eugénie, agreed 
to release her from the engagement. Such is 
the romantic story of the lace dress which will 
be exhibited at Vienna, . 








T0 BE CONTINUED. Pat aa ; : 
t 1 Cincinnati is in a fair way to become a music- 


al city. A few days ago fifteen hundred sing- 
ing birds of different varieties, imported from 
Germany, were let loose in the suburbs of the 
city. It is hoped that many of them will be- 
come domesticated in this country. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A ate is the season of the year when dwelling- 
houses are most frequently brightened up 
with fresh paint, paper, and furniture. It is ex- 
pedient to consider health as well as beauty in 
the refitting of our home apartments. In se- 
lecting wall-paper pangings an intelligent care 
should be exercised. ore than fifteen years 
ago the evils resulting from occupying rooms 
decorated with paper colored with arsenic green 
attracted the attention of medical men in Eu- 





_The quibbles of law are unending, and oftena 
disgrace to common-sense. Not long since a 
man was tried in the criminal court of Balti- 
more for embezzlement and larceny to the ex- 
tent of $1500. The defendant’s counsel de- 
murred to the indictment on the ground that 
the word ‘‘fraudently” was used in the indict- 
ment for “fraudulently.” The point was ar- 


rope. Ample evidence has been gathered to | gued at length, and numerous authorities cited 
prove the danger of using these poisonous pa- | On both sides. The defendant’s counsel cited 
pers. Notwithstanding their character, the | acts of the British Parliament in force in Mary- 


common arsenic colors—Schweinfurt green and 
Scheele’s green—are largely employed in conse- 
uence of their elegance of color and low cost. 
he arsenical colors are the more dangerous be- 
cause in their common uses they are not firmly 
attached to the surface of paper by means of 
oil or varnish, or some strongly adherent sub- 
stance, but are simply mixed with size and 
spread upon the surface. Consequently the 
particles are easily detached. All green papers 
are not colored with arsenic, but if the shade is 
brilliant its presence may be suspected. ‘Some 
ersons are much more susceptible to poisonous 
influences than others; but there is no question 
that the oecupant of a room whose walls are 
covered with arsenical paper-hangings is exposed 
toserious danger. The chemical test for arsenic 
reen is simple, the two common pigments be- 
ing arsenite of copper (Scheele’s green) and 
aceto-arsenite of copper (Schweinfurt green). 
Plunge a bit of the paper or suspected article 
into warm aqua ammonia: a blue color will be- 
tray copper, and a drop of the blue ammoniacal 
liquid on a crystal of nitrate of silver will show 
a yellow coating if arsenic be present. 


land, requiring all indictments to be in the En- 
glish language, and contended that the word 
used was unknown to the language, and that it 
was not a clerical error. What a curious and 
wonderful thing is the science of law! And 
what a vast deal of ingenuity is necessary to 
make a “successful lawyer!’ 





People often complain of a weak and weat 
feeling during the spring months. “Tonics” 
and ‘bitters’ are resorted to as a remedy; 
whereas, in a majority of cases, a little hygien- 
ic treatment, without medicine, would bring the 
system into its normal condition. An abundance 
of fresh air and exercise is of the utmost impor- 
tance. And then in spring we usually eat the 
wrong kind of food, and too much of it. The 
hearty meats and rich, heating articles of diet 
which help to fortify the system against the win- 
ter’s cold should be laid aside, or at least sensi- 
bly lessened in quantity, as the warm weather 
approaches. Tie diminished appetite is not a 
cause of alarm: © light, spare diet of early vege- 
tables, fruits, an¢ articles commonly considered 
“cooling” is the best. But if too much animal 
heat is genera’zd by the food, the weary sprin, 
feeling incre es, and illness is scarcely escaped. 








Ladies who are planning an ocean voyage 
should not fail to supply themselves with an 
abundance of warm clothing, for the weather 
in crossing the Atlantic will be found decidedly 
cool. Those who can remain on deck in the 
open air will be most likely to recover soonest. 
from the almost inevitable seasickness. But a 
nice dress would be ruined in a day or two on 
deck. There is no occasion for personal adorn- 
ment at sea. Warm and simple woolen gar- 
ments are. all that is necessary, but these are 
very essential. 





The Empress of Russia, accompanied by her 
daughter the Grand Duchess Marie Alexan- 
drowna, her son the Grand Duke Vladimir, the 
Duke of Hesse, and a numerous suite, has re- 
cently gone to Naples. The Hotel Tramontano 
has been transformed into little short of a royal 

alace, and fitted up with elegance and good taste 
Tor the illustrious visitors. The rooms of the 
Empress are furnished with yale blue silk, and 
those of the Grand Duchess with pale pink. The 
dining-room is furnished in dark maroon velvet 
and gold. A smoking-room is very tastily ar- 
ranged with colored lamps and handsome otto- 
mans. The garden has been most beautifully 
laid out, and a handsome walk made from the 
Hotel Tramontano to the Villa Nardi. One 
hundred and twenty rooms will be occupied in 
both hotels, and the suite exceeds cighty ee 
sons. The Hotel Tramontano is surrounded by 
a garden of orange, palm, lemon, almond, and 
rose trees, which slopes down toward the sea, 
where the imperial yacht, a veritable bijou, is 
now floating. From the balcony of her Majesty’s 
bedroom the eye overlooks the whole magnifi- 
cent panorama of the Bay of Naples. The Em- 
press has brought not only her cooks, but a 
baker, who makes her bread with a mixture of 
Hungarian and French flour, and a special oven 
has been prepared. For excursions to the en- 
virons a troop of donkeys, brought from the 
East, is kept in readiness. 





New York is abundantly supplied with every 
thing edible in its season. From all quarters of 
the country the best and earliest fruits and veg- 
etables are poured into this city’s markets. The 
early garden produce has been tardy in its ar- 
rival this spring, because every where the season 
has been unusually backward. But now it is 
beginning to be brought abundantly. Bermuda 
potatoes, Southern green pease, asparagus, on- 
ions, rhubarb, lettuce, tomatoes, and even straw- 
berries are every day becoming more plentiful. 





The new desks and chairs to be supplied to 
the House of Representatives, in Washington, 
are made of oak, quite plain, but neat. The 
chairs have cane’ bottoms and backs, with re- 
yolving seats. The cost of them is much less 
than the original cost of the old desks and 
chairs, which have been sold at auction. This 
auction, by-the-way, was a rather curious per- 
formance. Many persons were desirous of ob- 
taining a particular chair or desk for old asso- 
ciations connected with it. Consequently the 
competition was pretty lively, and the sale ex- 
ceedingly productive. 





We have not tried it ourselves, but are very 
willing our readers should do so—this “recipe 
for drowsiness:”” Take a common onion, cut 
through the middle, and place it in close con- 
tact with the eyes. Some involuntary tears are, 
of course, produced by this process, but it leaves 
the eyeballs refreshed, and dispels the soporitic 
heaviness, 





The space originally fixed for the Vienna Ex- 
hibition has proved far too small, and it has 
been found necessary to inclose many of the 
courts between the transverse galleries, and ex- 
hibitors are spending much money to insure 
themselves adequate room for their products, 





Statistics show that the trade in sponges in- 
creases every year. The demand for them is so 
great, and the submarine fields where they grow 
are every year so thoroughly cleared, that it is 
feared their reproduction will soon cease to be 
adequate. This eibealee substance, which is 
simply a cellular fibrous tissue produced by 
minute creatures known as polypi, is found 
chiefly in the Grecian Archipelago and along 
the shores of Syria. Spongetanyy is carrie 
on from June to October, though July and Au- 
gust are the most favorable months. Sponges 
of inferior qualities are gathered in shallow wa- 
ters, being torn from their native rocks by means 
of harpoons. The finer kinds are only found at 
a depth of twenty or thirty fathoms, and are 
carefully. detached from the rocks by divers. 
There are many varieties of this article, 





The epizootic has been prevailing to an alarm- 
ing extent among the horses in San Francisco 
and other California cities. Government horses 
have suffered severely. 





Rumor assures us that there will be exhibited 
at the Vienna Exposition an elegant dress of 
point de Venise—the first specimen of that kind 
of lace manufactured in more than a hundred 
years. The current story, which may interest 
our readers, is briefly as follows: A few years 
before the fall of Paris the Empress Eugénie one 
day discovered among some old laces which had 
been transferred to her as souvenirs of the Em- 

ress Josephine about a quarter of a yard of a 
ace flounce of most peculiar mesh and beautiful 
design. It was worn and yellow with age. Eu- 
génie at onee realized that it was an art treasure, 

he sent for M. De Lisle, lace manufacturer of 
Paris, showed him the lace, and requested him 
to reproduce it, mesh and design, in a full lace 
dress for herself. The manufacturer told the 
Empress that her remnant was real old point 
de Veniaes the art of making which had been 
lost for wprard of a century, and he feared it 
would be impossible to execute the commission. 
The Empress, however, requested him to spare 
no pains to revive the lost art. M. De Lisle 
took the bit of lace, and for more than a year he 
used every possible means to discover how to 
make such lace again, He sought the oldest 
lace-makers; not one knew the mesh. He se- 
lected the most mnie girls among his em- 
ployées—those with keenest eyes an deftest 
fingers—supplied them with the most powerful 
lenses, and a sample of the old lace; but no 
progress was made. me pe Lisle was about to 

‘ive up the experiment, when 
raceme news that a young pial Hae agceee da 
the old point de Venise mesh, The fortunate 





‘A new luxury has been introduced into En- 
Jand by French sailors—namely, garden snails, 
which are GOOEY, sold, and pronounced a deli- 
cacy by certain epicures. Every one to his taste 
eae may be good, as well as frogs. 





A little black-and-tan terrier of Lafayette, In- 
diana, by too constant association with the hu- 
man race, has sunk to the depths of canine deg- 
radation. He has become addicted to habitual 
intoxication, and staggers about the street a 
disgrace to his kind. 





Holyoke, Massachusetts, has grown suddenly 
into a city of over 14,000 inhabitants. The 
grand foundation of this growth and prosperity 
is its splendid water-power. 





how long robins usually 
in Maine who has a 
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mtly as brisk as ever, 
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Ladies’ Dress Caps, Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1.—Brack Tutte anp Lace Dress Cap 
ror Exprerty Lapy. This cap of figured black 
tulle is trimmed with black lace two inches wide, 
loops and ends of watered ribbon an inchand a 
quarter wide, and agrafes of black satin beads. Ar- 
range the cap on a foundation ‘of black stiff lace as 
shown by the illustration. , 
—Sirx Torte anp Piyk Sirk Reson 
Car. This cap is arranged on a stiff lace 
foundation of white figured silk tulle and white 
blonde an inch and two inches wide. Loops and 









SSS rN 2 
Fig. 8.—Smx Torte axp Lace Dress Cap. 


ends of pink silk ribbon two inches and three-quarters wide trim 
the cap as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 3.—Srix Tutte Anp Lace Dress Car. This cap is made 
of white figured silk tulle. The trimming consists of white blonde 
an inch and seyen-eighths wide, black lace an inch and a quarter 
wide, loops and ends of black velvet ribbon two inches wide, and 
rosettes and ends of green gros grain ribbon an inch and a quarter 
and two inches and a half wide. Arrange the cap on a stiff lace 
foundation as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 4.—Brack Torre anp Lace Dress Cap ror Evprriy 
Lapy. This cap is made of figured black tulle, and is trimmed 
with a box-pleated ruche of the material, black lace an inch wide, 
bows of velvet ribbon three inches and a half wide, jet grelots, 
and ajet agrafe. The veil, which falls low in the back, is joined 
with scarfs, which are tied in front. 

Fig. 5.—Tutte anv Lack Dress Car ror Evperty Lavy. 
This cap is made of white and black silk tulle. ‘The trimming 








Fig. 1.—Brack Torte anp Lace 
Dress Cap ror Evperiy Lapy. 
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consists of white 
blonde insertion an 
inch and a quarter 
wide, white blonde an 
inch and a half wide, 
black lace  seven- 
eighths of an inch 
and two inches wide, 
and loops and ends 
of purple silk ribbon 
an inch and a quar- 
ter and two inches 
and three - quarters 
wide. Strings of sim- 

ilarribbon, Tomake 
* the cap cut of black 
- tulle and lustring lin- 
ing one piece each 
from Figs. 39 and 40, 
Supplement. Pleat 
the crown as indi- 
cated on the pattern, 
join it with the front 
according to the cor- 
responding figures, 
and on the back edge, 
on the wrong side, set 
a strip of silk half 
an inch wide for the 
shirr. Into this shirr 
is fastened a piece of 
elastic ribbon. Bind 
the outer edge of the 
front narrow. ‘Trim 
the front edge of the 
cap, as shown by the 
illustration, with a 
box-pleated ruffle of 
white tulle seyen- 
eighths of an inch 
wide trimmed with 
blonde, and a similar 
ruffle an inch and 
three-quarters wide, 
and with a black tulle 
ruffe an inch and 
seven-eighths wide 
edged with narrow 
lace. Between the 
ruffles set loops and 
ends of the narrow 
silk ribbon and of 
black velvet ribbon 
an inch wide. Cut 
of white tulle one 
piece from Fig. 41, 
Supplement, and edge 
it with insertion and 
lace. Lay this piece 
in a fold along the 
dotted line, so that 





Fig. 1.—Swiss Musi, Lace, anp Gros Gray Risson Fronv.—Front,—[See Fig. 2.] the straight lines 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs, 34-88. 


come on each other, 














Fig. 2.—Sirx Tutte ann Pix 
Si1.k Rresoy Dress Car. 





Fig. 5.—Tvutte anp Lace Dress Cap ror Erperty Lavy, 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XL, Figs. 39-42, 


and gather the double material along the straight 
lines to a length of eight inches. This forms a 
puff. Pleat the upper edge of this piece, and sew 
it on the cap as shown by the illustration. For the 
upper veil cut of black tulle one piece from Fig. 42, 
Supplement. Having edged this piece with the 
wide black lace, cut a slit along the double line, 
and fasten this piece also on the crown of the cap. 
Draw. the puff of the lower veil through the slit of 
Fig. 42. Finish with the remainder of the trim- 
ming and the strings. 


LLE AND Lace Dress Cap For 
Evperry Lavy. 


Fig. 4.—Brack 





TORTOISE-SHELL. 


HE animal which produces this beautiful substance is a ma- 

rine tortoise, called the hawk’s-bill turtle, which is found in 
the following localities, viz., Manilla, Singapore (these two places 
produce the finest shell), West Indies, Honduras, Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, and throughout the Indian Archipelago. ‘The covering of 
the tortoise consists of thirteen principal plates of a horny sub- 
stance, overlapping each other at the edges, each layer being de- 
posited annually, and each extending a little beyond the previous 
one. Some of the tortoise-shells are colored in very dark brown 
tints, running into black, and interspersed with light gold-colored 
dashes and marks; these are considered the best. Others are 
lighter, even to pale red-browns, yellow, and white; the last are 
not valued ; the yellow are used for covering the works of musical 
boxes, and the light red and brown shells are manufactured into 
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2,—Swiss Musziy, Lack, 4np Gros, R. xf Riuow 1 ehiv.—Baox.—[See Fig. 1) 





For pattern ind description Bee apple’ ents XF Figs, 34-28, 
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Fig. 1.—Casumere Manterer.—Fronr.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 23* and 23°. 


ladies’ combs for exportation to Spain, where they obtain double 
the price-of those made of the darker-colored tortoise-shell. 

Of all reptiles the sea-tortoise is the most useful to man. In 
countries where they are common their flesh is esteemed the most 
healthy and nourishing food, and their carapace, or back-piece, 
serves as a canoe, in which the natives paddle along the shores, 
‘They even roof their huts with them; they convert them into 
drinking troughs for their cattle, and into baths for their children. 

The eggs of all the tortoises are greatly sought after. The fe- 
males are commonly caught when they go upon land to lay their 
eggs, their captors turning them upon their backs, when they be- 
come quite helpless, and are easily dragged away by means of 
ropes. ‘They are also harpooned when sleeping on the surface 


of the water; and in the South Seas divers watch them when 
floating, aud by plunging into the water and rising beneath them 





Fig. 1.—Bararuea Mantevet.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIIL, Figs, 24%, 24”, and 25, 
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are enabled to at- 

tach ropes to their 

fins, and thus se- 

curethem. Butin 

China a most ex- “ 
traordinary meth- 
od of taking them 
is common among 
the fishermen.— 
They have a species 
of remora, or suck- 
er-fish, to which 
they attach a strong 
cord, and keep for 
service in tubs in 
their boats. When 
a tortoise is discoy 
ered the remora i: 
placed in the water, 
and on perceiving 
the reptile, swims 
directly toward it, 
and by means of its 
peculiar mechan- 
ism attaches itself 
firmly to the shell. 
The remora and its 
unwieldy prey are 
then hauled in to- 
gether. 

The first turtle 
was brought to 
London in 1752, 
and turtle soup 
may, therefore, be 
considered quite a 
modern dish, The 
hawk’s- bill turtle 
feeds on marine 
plants,on mollusks, 
and small fishes, 
and is chiefly 
sought after for its, 
shell. Its flesh is 
rendered unpalata- 
ble by its musky 
flavor, but its eggs, 
on the contrary, 
are excellent when 
fresh, Marine tor- 
toises are thelargest 
of their species. 
‘They swim and dive 
with great facility, 
and can remain 
long under water. 
Some of the spe- 
cies’ seek the shore at night, when they frequent the banks of 
desert and solitary isles, where they browse on marine plants. 
though they walk with difficulty, and even with pain, in quiet 
seas they may be seen floating like a boat, in absolute immobility, 
and asleep on the surface of the water. They possess not only 
affection for their own species, but, in the case of the females, for 
certain localities. ‘These, accompanied by the males, frequently 
resort, year after year, almost to a day, to the sandy shore of 
some desert isle, where they drag themselves ashore during the 
night, sufficiently inland to be safe from the tide. In some such 
spot, using their hind-feet by way of a shovel, they excavate holes 
about thirty inches deep. Here they lay frequently a hundred 
eggs, covering them up afterward with the fine sand, leveling the 
surface, and then returning to sea, leaving the eggs to be hatched 
by the solar rays. From the high temperature communicated to 
the sand-bank, they 
are hatched in 
about fifteen days. 
‘The female seems 
to have two or three 
layings in the sea- 
son, at intervals of 
two or three weeks. 
When the young 
turtles are hatched 
they are feeble, 
white, and about 
the size of frogs, 
and their instinct 
leads them at once 
to the sea, Under 
the fostering care 
of their mother, 
those which have 
escaped the birds 
of prey on their ¢ 
way to the seaand | 
the fishes lying in + 
wait for them rap- 
idly deyelop, and 
attain, under favor- 
able circumstances, 
an enormous size, 
some of them hav- 
ing been known to 
yeach the weight 
of eighteen hundred 
pounds, with a cir- 
cumference of fif- 
teen feet and a 
Jength of seven feet. 
The value of the 
shell of the tortoise 
is often deterio- 
rated from the fact 
of barnacles, lim- 
pets, and other 
shell-fish adhering 
to it when alive, 
and preventing its 
proper growth and 
coloring on the 
spots where these 
attach themselyes. 

Among the Ro- 
mans of the Au- 
gustan age the taste 
for the employment 
of tortoise-shell in 
ornamentation was 
not so much a fash- 
ion as a fury, It 
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Fig. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 28" and 23°. 
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2.—CasHMERE ManteLrer.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 


was used for inlaying tables, cabinets, and other articles; the 
frames of the couches on which the Romans reclined at table 
were covered with the largest and most beautiful plates of it that 
could be found ; in fact, it was used wherever it could be to beau- 
tify and adorn, There is, however, no record of this people hay- 
ing employed it as a material for combs. It was brought by 
Indian and Arabian traders from the islands in the Indian Sea to 
Adulis, in Abyssinia, together with ivory, rhinoceros horns, and 
hippopotamus hides. Here it was purchased by Egyptian mer- 
chants, was transmitted to Alexandria, and thence passed to Rome 
and the other great cities of the empire. 

In the Great Exhibition in London in 1851 some remarkably 
fine specimens of tortoise-shell were exhibited from Ceylon, from 
Labuan, and from Trinidad; but by far the most and the finest 
quality came from Manilla. ‘The method adopted for detaching 





For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VHE, Figs, 24%, 24°, and 25, 
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the tortoise-shell from the bone is to place the 
shell over a fire, when the expansive power of the 
heat soon causes the plates to start away from 
the bone, the separation being assisted by a thin 
knife. ‘The preparation of tortoise-shell for the 
purpose of the manufacture is similar to that of 
horn, It is first softened in boiling water, but 
with great care, as too much boiling destroys 
the beauty of the colors. Tortoise-shell pos- 
sesses the valuable property of welding. Pieces 
of shell can be perfectly united by scraping and 
thinning down their edges, and then overlapping 
these edges, and fixing the shell in a screw-press. 
‘The press is put into boiling water, and tighten- 
ed from time to time. In this way, in the course 
of a few hours, and without injury to the colors 
of the shell, the joining is effected. In making 
tortoise-shell combs—a very important manufac- 
ture—machinery is used through which the val- 
uable material is economized by cutting two sets 
of teeth at the same time. Economy is also ob- 
served in making frames for eyeglasses. In- 
stead of cutting these out of a flat piece of shell, 
thus wasting the refuse, a thin strip is cut, and 
two slits of the proper size made in it with a thin 
saw. The shell being then softened by heat, 
these slits are pulled out into circular holes to 
receive the glasses, and are then finished and 
fashioned to the appropriate form. The groove 
for the edge of the glass is cut with a small cir- 
cular cutter, about half an inch in diameter, and 
the glass is slipped in when the frame is expand- 
ed by heat. 

‘Tortoise-shell boxes and other moulded arti- 
cles are largely made, and require the use of a 
press, moulds, etc. ‘The process of moulding is 
effected while the shell is immersed in boiling wa- 
ter, when it readily assumes the form of the dies 
used: the work is finally completed by means 
of the turning-lathe. Sometimes the shell is 
shaved and filed thin, and then the different 
pieces required are welded together by using hot 
tongs. ‘The fragments of shell which are the 
refuse of this manipulation are welded together 
in the manner described, and made into inferior 
articles; while even the fine dust and filings, be- 
ing treated with boiling water, may be moulded 
and pressed into. desired shapes; but they are 
opaque and brittle. Tortoise-shell has been 
manufactured into hollow walking-sticks; and 
there is in the British Museum a tortoise-shell 
bonnet, made in Navigator's Island, and present- 
ed by her Majesty the Queen, 

Inlayings of mother-of-pearl, gold, silver, etc., 
on the tortoise-shell, are made by pressing the 
inlayings into the substance of the shell, and 
while still under pressure, plunging the whole 
into cold water. Ear-rings and other ornaments 
are moulded; napkin-rings are welded. The 
shell is capable of receiving the very finest pol- 
ish, and is frequently treated with rich colors, 
mixed in fish glue, which artificially enhance the 
brilliancy of the shell. ‘Tortoise-she!l is com- 
monly imitated, and sometimes very successfully. 
Still it requires very little discernment or ex- 
perience to detect the counterfeit. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own Corresponpent. ] 

The Butcher Baronet.—Aliases of the Great.—Wilkie 
Collins a Dictator. 

YOUNG gentleman at a certain aristocratic 

club, endeavoring, last auturhn, to make him- 
self agreeable to a famous old sporting nobleman, 
observed, ‘‘I suppose your lordship will soon be 
thinking about fox-bunting?” “Sir,” was the 
uncompromising reply, ‘‘I never think of any 
thing else.” 

The same answer could now be given by all 
the gossips in turn respecting the new trial of 
“‘the claimant” for perjury, which has just be- 
gun. They are thinking, or, at all events, talking, 
of nothing else. The proceedings, indeed, are 
likely to be much more exciting than in the for- 
mer case, since the object of the prosecution will 
be no longer to show that this fellow is not the 
lost baronet, but to prove that he is the butcher 
of Wapping. His brother-in-law and one of his 
sisters are said to be among the witnesses to this 
effect. A great panic, as was natural, seized 
upon all who were liable to be impaneled on a 
jury whose sittings might last from April to 
August. On the last occasion those who were 
called upon to serve adopted the most ingenious 
devices to evade the infliction. One man sent 
all his servants out of town, shut up his house, 
and presented to the view of the summoning 
officer a charwoman only, who “ knowed nothink 
about master except that he was gone abroad ;” 
and now the poor jurors were still less will- 
ing to enter on so protracted’ an ordeal. Never- 
theless the threat that all who should absent 
themselves would be fined £5 the first day, £50 
the next day, £500 the third day, and so on, had 
marvelous effect in bringing the whole twelve 
into their places, and at the appointed hour the 
great trial began. You will doubtless have an 
opportunity of perusing it for yourselves, but of 
the ‘* points” already made by the counsel for 
the prosecution (Mr. Hawkins) I may mention 
these, the telling character of which was re- 
ceived by the whole audience—usually so silent 
and undemonstrative—with ‘‘roars of laughter:” 

I. In Mr. Arthur Orton’s own pocket-book 
was found this remarkable reflection, as singu- 
larly out of character with Roger Tichborne, the 
young cavalry officer, as it is appropriate to one 
who was about to play for a great stroke with 
loaded dice, but under every element of suspi- 
cion: ‘Some men has plenty brains and no 
money, some has plenty money and no brains— 
surely the men as has plenty money and no 
brains are made for the men as has plenty of 
brains and no money......These are the senti- 
ments,” he adds, ‘‘of Rodger Tichborne, bar- 
onet,” the Roger being spelled with a d, as the 
real Roger neyer spelled it. At other times this 
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gentleman spells his surname with an additional | eyes accented all the colors with their clear lustre, 


t—Titchborne, Only second in absurdity to not 
knowing one’s own name is the not knowing 
one’s mother’s ; yet this ludicrously stout butcher 
jumps to the conclusion that Lady H. F. Tich- 
borne must needs be Lady Hannah Francis, and 
addresses her as such; and when corrected by 
a fellow-conspirator in England, who unhappily 
writes her real name to him instead of pronoun- 
cing it verbally, he calls her (being ignorant of 
that language with which the real Roger was 
more familiar for twelve years than his own) 
Henriette Feligite, instead of Felicité. 

IL. He had been married under the name of 
Le Castro in a Wesleyan chapel, but as soon as he 
resolved to ‘‘ go for” the missing baronet he pro- 
ceeds to join the Roman Catholic religion by the 
easy process of being remarried in a Catholic 
chapel in the name of Titchborne (with a ¢), and 
of writing to his ‘‘dearest mamma, may the 
blessed Maria have mercy on your soul!” 

Ill. When, disappointed of getting money 
out of Lady Tichborne in Australia—from which 
he had never meant to budge—he ventures to 
come to England, instead of seeking his presumed 
relatives, the Seymours or the Radcliffes, he hur- 
ries to the only house he was in reality familiar 
with, No. 69 High Street, Wapping. ‘‘ Whose 
house was that?” inquires one of the three judges 
on the bench. ‘‘ The house of the late George 
Orton, the butcher,” replies the counsel. 

‘There are tens of thousands of fools who still 
believe in this fat villain, but I may truly say 
not a single man of any intelligence, unless he 
has pecuniary reasons for so doing. For once, 
too, *‘the men as has no brains” have also no 
money, or next to none, and it is said that the 
£500 paid to Dr. Kenealy, who is counsel for 
the accused, has cleared the so-called Tichborne 
Defense Fund to its last dregs. 

‘There has been a great endeavor of late among 
art circles to form a Phillip collection, and every 
one who possesses one of that painter’s works 
has been importuned to send it for exhibition to 
the public. One old lady alone’ refused to let 
her ‘‘ Phillip” leave her own walls, and since it 
was a very famous example of the artist's style, 
there was great ‘‘ pressure” put upon the owner. 
At last the Prince of Wales himself was besought 
to write to her, which he accordingly did in his 
own hand, and signed the letter as usual, Albert 
Edward. In reply to this the resolute old dame 
is said to have expressed herself as being aston- 
ished at his impudence, which it is likely enough 
she really was, since she addressed her commu- 
nication to Albert Edward, Esq., Marlborough 
House, to the said Albert Edward’s extreme 
amusement and delight. I remember Du Chail- 
lu, the gorilla man, making the like mistake in 
the case of the Archbishop of York, whose inyi- 
tation to breakfast he somewhat brusquely de- 
clined upon the ground of not enjoying the per- 
sonal acquaintance of Mr. Lbor. In America 
every man who is not in difficulties with the po- 
lice is known, I suppose, by a single name, which 
must be a great convenience; but here our Duke 
of Cambridge (when he does me the honor to ask 
me to dine in a friendly way) is only ‘* George,” 
and the Bishop of Oxford (though, by-the-bye, 
he has never asked me), Oxon. 

Next fall, as‘you are probably aware, Mr. 
Wilkie Collins will pay you a visit, provided that 
his health admits of it; and I have the pleasure 
to tell you that I saw him yesterday, looking well 
and hearty. He has, however, been a great suf- 
ferer from, I believe, rheumatic gout. At one 
time it affected his eyesight, and the indomitable 
man, ‘with the presses thundering behind him” 
as usual, had therefore to dictate his serial story 
to an amanuensis. You would not have imag- 
ined that any portion of that enthralling book, 
the Moonstone, had been composed under such 
depressing circumstances, yet so it was. He 
found that grown-up persons interested them- 
selves too much in what they had to set down: 
they expressed approbation, or even ventured 
upon criticism (fancy criticising an author with 
the gout!); so in the end he employed a child, 
who, of course, did not trouble him in that way. 
Perhaps some day you may hear, among the ab- 
surd reports that fly about concerning books and 
authors, that the Moonstone was written by a girl 
of ten years old, and, if so, you may confirm it. 

R. Kemsxe, of London. 









ROSY’S WEDDING PORTION. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
HE stood at the gate, with her hat on the back 
of her neck and the morning sun streaming 
over her bare bright head, while she spoke with 
the young man who leaned across the rail and 
gazed at her out of a pair of earnest brown eyes. 
In one hand she held the broken rose and spout 
of an’ old watering-pot that she had just care- 
lessly picked up, and neither she nor the father 
and mother who gazed at her from the little 
sweet-brier-draped veranda knew that she held 
in her hand the greater part of her wedding 
portion, 

“Let him have my little clover blossom ?” cried 
the father, angrily. ‘‘ Not bya long shot! Have 
I been rearing her this twenty years to throw her 
over the fence at last ?” 

“*But, father—” 

“No, mother, that will do. Mr. Monteith 
may be a part of the solid earth, for all I know 
—you women seem to think so. But: I'll send 
him flying higher than Gilderoy’s kite if he asks 
me for Rosy Mayne!” 

‘* But, father—” the timid voice began again. 

“There, that will do, mother, I say. See her 
down atthe gate now.” And the dutiful wife turn- 
ed her head to look at the pretty maiden, tall 
and slender and well-shaped, and with a face 
than whose wonderful colors, so pellucid, so rich, 
so changing, Aurora herself could have none 
fairer or brighter—a face whose brilliant hazel 





and the fine and flying hair about which was of 
that marvelous tint which is neither chestnut nor 
red, but has something of the shadow of the first, 
something of the splendor of the last. ‘* Look 
at her,” said the father. ‘‘I can’t believe a 
thing so fine as that is any of mine. She’s you 
all over again when I courted you. And I’m 
sure she shall be none of his! Am I going to 
give that girl to a ragamuffin of an inventor to 
go and starve in a city lodging, do you think? 
Why, she has taken the prize for bread at every 
fair the country round; her cheese is the best ; her 
butter is the best; her darning is the—” 

“*Then I’m sure, father, she’s all the better 
prepared to marry a poor man.” 

“Well, aiBaeate eon to do it!” said the 
farmer, sharply. ‘‘The man that marries my 
Rosy is a man that I shall be satisfied knows how 
to take care of her. He shall be able to plow 
a straight furrow, to drain a field, to lay out a 
farm.” 

“But, father,” persisted the audacious wife, 
“you know yourself that it’s a hard life, and 
there are other things just as good as farming; 
and if so be he can—” 

‘*There, there, there !” answered Mr. Mayne. 
“‘Not another word. There’s an end of it. 
Don't talk to me, either, of what was done over 
to the Beach. George Rives would done it if 
he hadn’t. I’m sorry I ever let him come here, 
idling away the summer in our best room, build- 
ing coffer-dams down in my brook, and making 
love to my girl; and to-morrow I'll send him 
packing! I’m going over to get George Rives 
to help me a spell, I guess, anyhow—and may- 
be that ‘ll put this folly out of her head. I don’t 
know why you don’t like George. Ido. And 
he has more land than any two in the township.” 

“I'd rather she'd die an old maid!” 

“Well, Zhadn’t. And now about that hanged 
old churn of yours—what is it you want? The 
hoop fixed on the bottom? Roll it out, then, 
and we'll see what can be done. It’s a strange 
thing that in all these years none of you women 
that have been churning your heads and shoul- 
ders off can find any better way to bring the 
butter than this!” 

** Oh yes, father, I have made enough for Mr. 
Monteith’s breakfast many a time, fresh, with a 
bowl and spoon. He told me how to do it him- 
self—just whip the wind into it.” 

‘* Whip the nonsense into it!” said Mr. Mayne. 
‘*Great he knows about butter-making! Get 
us the hammer, Mrs. Mayne, and a shingle-nail 
or two, Strange a woman can’t drive a nail with- 
out mashing her thumb!” And perhaps good 
Mrs. Mayne was not altogether displeased when, 
a minute or two afterward, she saw her liege lord 
sucking his index finger as if it were a piece of 
sugar-cane. 

They were standing, as it was said, on the 
veranda that ran along the shady side of the 
house, where Mrs. Mayne and Rosy were wont 
to do their churning. It was here that, one fine 
morning, when the spring was opening and the 
lilacs were in bud, four or five months ago, a 
strong and pleasant face appeared through the 
lattice, and a stranger asked if Mrs. Mayne 
would take a summer boarder. The farmer was 
away on a jury; and Mrs. Mayne, looking at 
the stranger, and thinking of her empty room and 
of the added money, rolling her hands into her 
apron and rolling them out again, thinking she 
liked his face, thinking there was that half- 
melancholy something in it that she had noticed 
in the dumb creatures, as of a soul struggling 
with its expression, finally decided in the affirm- 
ative; and the stranger had said his name was 
Rodney Monteith, and the minister knew him; 
and he had taken his knapsack and himself up 
stairs and into her front-room. 

‘The minister did know him; he had paid his 
board regularly ; she had grown fond of his still, 
grave ways; and when Farmer Mayne came 
home he found his wife and daughter watching 
the new-comer build some strange contrivance 
for the model of an improved lifting lock down 
at the falls of the brook; and he grumbled the 
rest of the summer. 

But Mrs, Mayne and Rosy had no thought of 
grumbling. To Mrs. Mayne her lodger was a 
superior being, who knew more than the minis- 
ter; and to Rosy—he was a lover. The hand- 
some, stately girl, who knew how to behave like 
a witch with all her stateliness, could have told 
the exact moment in which she took her place, 
with cogs and wheels and screws, in the phan- 
tasmagoria of his dreams, and she had at first 
a mischievous delight in making him feel her 
power. 

She was aware, certainly, that there was a 
charming quality in his gentle and deferential 
manner which assumed that she knew every 
thing of which she was ignorant—was aware, 
too, that beside her ignorance he was learning’s 
self; but he seemed to her so dreamy and far 
away, seemed to live in such a remote region 
from every day, that she said to herself she 
would as soon think of falling in love, in return, 
with one of the town paupers as with Rodney 
Monteith, and, indeed, there would be no great 
difference between the two if she did, she said, 
for he was no more fit to take care of himself 
than a child; and under that conviction she im- 
mediately took his well-worn wardrobe under 
her protection, piece by piece, and in his ab- 
sence, till she had it in complete order, and he 
never any the wiser. But-as Rosy darned and 
patched in that superior manner of which her 
father was so proud, and which had taken so 
many prizes at so many fairs, she could not but 
feel that she was at work on the garments of a 
gentleman, and there dawned upon her a sense 
of her supreme silliness in laughing at the ab- 
sent-minded ways of a man who stood as much 
above her as the hills that lift their heads amon; 
the stars of God are above the plains-| ostect 

But for all that she was a woman, and could 
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not help coquetting with him a little. She had 
to put on her new print, and make herself ray- 
ishing with apple blossoms; and then when she 
had completed the work of enchantment, go to 
walk with George Rives along the banks of the 
brook, where he lay studying out the faults of 
his design, and appear to forget his existence in 
her interest concerning George Rives’s. Some- 
times, though, she would walk over the fields to 
church with Mr. Monteith himself of a Sunday, 
and she could remember for years, as if it were 
yesterday, how softly the distant bells sounded, 
and how sweet the wind came across the grass, 
as they walked side by side; and when she heard 
his voice in the hymn, a deep and powerful bass, 
she forgot dress and lovers, and every thing else, 
and her soul seemed lost in that rich sound, like 
a leaf floating on a stream. 

“*You are a complex little being, Rosy,” he 
said, one day. ‘‘Sometimes you seem to me a 
spirit just ready to take flight, and presently I 
see that you are a part of the earth itself.” 

“* What did you think I was?” answered Rosy. 
“Did you suppose I wasn’t as common clay as 
the rest? You thought I was of the earth earthy 
when I gave the rose to George Rives. But 
you knew before that I was a child of the soil!” 
And then she tossed a rose to him. 

She found the rose years afterward shut away 
in an old analytical geometry, and he found her 
crying over it. 

One day, at length, when Rosy, to the top of 
her bent, was playing her part as queen of hearts, 
and enjoying the tortures of her knaves, there 
came the great parish excursion to the Beach, 
some half dozen miles distant, an annual gather- 
ing of all the country-side ; and mighty were the 
preparations for the lunch-baskets, and of course 
it was not to be thought of that Mrs. Mayne’s 
hampers should not exceed all the rest. And 
when the appointed morning dawned in warmest 
sunshine, the hay-carts loaded with laughter and 
beauty, and the old wagons with age and sobri- 
ety and viands, all trundled down to the sands 
together, and the great sea was greeted with a 
free translation of the old Greek shout. ‘‘There 
she is!” said the senior Mr. Rives. ‘The tar- 
nal critter! Lying out-doors all night, and sing- 
ing to herself, and ready to crush the bones of 
the first man she lays hands on!” Then the 
parties dispersed themselves: the children tended 
the fires with drift-wood and dry weed; the ma- 
trons made the chowder; the lovers sat among 
the sand-hills. There were races and games and 
strollings on the shore, and when the half-tide 
came at sunset there was bathing. 

Mr. Monteith sat some way out on a low ledge 
of rocks by himself, watching the tide play in 
and out among the purple fissures and turn a 
tiny wheel he had whittled from a chip and set 


| up there; and he did not appear to take much 


interest in the human part of the scene till Rosy 
Mayne came dancing along among the lads and 
lasses who were going in, and with her bare 
white feet, her streaming hair, her laughing 
face, and her pretty bathing dress, looking love- 
lier than any sea-nymph that ever swam, he 
thought, joining hands and running boldly down 
to the edge of the creaming wave. ‘‘ Rosy !” 
cried Mr. Monteith, “this under-tow is too 
strong for any of your daring pranks; there's 
nothing but a shark can swim in it.” But Rosy 
did not choose to hear, and Mr. Monteith delib- 
erately took off his shoes and coat, and watched 
her. And not a moment too soon, for all at 
once her head had disappeared; she had gone 
down, had risen again with a great cry, and then, 
as if a giant hand had reached and snatched her 
out. to sea while the others scrambled up the 
shore, there was nothing of her to be seen but 
her floating hair away out on the farther crest 
of the surf. 

But at the first ery there had been a bound 
through the air of the figure on the ledge of rocks, 
and Mr. Monteith was after her. So strong was 
the under-tow that it seemed but a moment to 
those who waited breathless on the beach before 
he had reached and grasped her. But then came 
the dreadful struggle for the shore. He had 
the girl on his shoulders, and he fought his best, 
but twice he was beaten off. The third time he 
caught the rope the others had waded far out to 
throw him, succeeded in getting it about them 
both, and was dragged to shore with her at last 
more dead than alive. 

Of course they did not wait for any night fires 
or dancing on the beach after this; but as soon 
as the half-drowned people could be dried and 
warmed the horses were put in, George Rives 
cursing his luck as he buckled straps and girth, 
Mr. Mayne pushing him about as if he were a 
worthless little boy, and crying and swearing be- 
tween whiles, crying for Rosy’s sake and swear- 
ing for George’s, and the whole party hurried 
on their homeward way, And it would be hard 
to say how badly Rosy behaved that night as 
they went along. Perhaps she felt a chain tight- 
ening round her, and rebelled. ‘If you want 
me to prevent your flinging yourself out of the 
hay-cart, Rosy,” Mr. Monteith said at last, ‘‘ von 
must come on this side.” And then for the first 
time she saw that the great waves from which 
he had saved her, in their white and foaming on- 
slaught on the sands and ledges, had broken his 
arm. But she did not say a word. She only 
began to sing the gayest and sweetest songs she 
could remember, though she knew he must be 
nearly fainting with the pain. But as soon as 
the hay-cart stopped at the lower gate she sprang 
out, and ran up the garden and round the yaré 
to the barn, and had thrown the saddle on the 
filly in the moonlight, and without waiting for 
help, and was galloping for the doctor as fast as 
the filly could carry her. ‘‘Oh! oh!” said she 
that night, as her tired mother slept soundly in 
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his pain, “that arm is always for you.” 
Rosy laid her face down beside it aud cried, 

“Ts this the way you're keeping off fever, 
Rosy?” cried her mother, waking opportunely. 
“You go right away to bed this moment!” . And 
Rosy went. > 

It was a strange accident, but it so happened 
that Rosy was not once again alone with the 
lover who had broken his arm for her until he 
was well enough to come down stairs. Mrs, 
Mayne, of course, was on the spot whenever she 
was wanted, and so was the hired girl, while 
Farmer Mayne developed the most surprising 
capability as a nurse. In vain Mr. Monteith as- 
sured him he needed nobody. You would have 
said, to see the farmer's assiduity, that he was in 
a hurry to get the man well again and out of 
the house. He read his weekly paper in the 
lodger’s room, and he took his noonday siesta 
by the bedside, where he snored so fearfully as 
to drive away all the flies. But if Love laughs 
at locksmiths, why should he be less merry at 
Farmer Mayne’s expense? The man was cer- 
tainly ludicrous enough as he kept guard there, 
with his eyes shut and his mouth open, for Love 
or any one else to laugh at. But Mr. Monteith 
never thought of laughing at him; he was Rosy’s 
father, and an awful and sacred being to him, for 
all his roughness and uncouthness—a sort of ar- 
biter of fate. 

But one day the jailer awoke to find that his 
bird had flown, and starting up, his first glance 
out of the window showed him Mr. Monteith 
sitting by Rosy on the brook-side—and the farm- 
er knew that the mischief was done. For when 
you see arms intertwined and lips meeting, you 
may generally decide that your interference is of 
no further avail, all the more when, as in this 
case, one arm is in a sling, and Love has called 
in Pity. 

It was nearly a month from that day, and now 
Mrs. Mayne had gone over to the enemy—not 
having a great distance to go, to be sure—and the 
farmer had been fighting a hard fight. ‘* Not,” 
said he, with more or less frequency, “that I 
have any objections to the man, if he didn’t want 
to marry my Rosy. But my Rosy is for his bet- 
ters! It beats all, the trouble such a girl can 
make, Now if she was one-eyed, and whopper- 
jawed, and lazy, and no good to any body, not a 
soul would want her; but being just a pearl, of 
course every body’s after her! Before she grew 
up we were happy enough; and now, mother, 
we're all the time disputing. Give woe to man, 
and he has woman!” And so the farmer had 
turned off this morning, as always before, with 
something between a sigh and an oath, that re- 
lieved his feelings in every direction. But Mrs. 
Mayne had detained him in order that he might 
mend her ancient churn while she urged an ar- 
gument for the lovers—an argument, as we have 
seen, pooh-poohed and silenced by the desired 
listener at the beginning. It was, nevertheless, 
an entering wedge, and the indulgent mother felt 
that so much might be followed by more, and 
had some potent points to bring forward at the 
time that the hammer came down with such 
withering effect on the farmer's forefinger, and 
we left him engaged in macerating the wound 
on primitive principles. 

It was while he was occupied in this soothing 
manner that, glancing up ferociously, he saw Mr. 
Monteith and Rosy approaching hand in hand. 
It was like shaking a red rag before the old short 
horn: the farmer was infuriated. He waited till 
they were close upon him, and then, ‘‘Drop my 
girl’s hand!” he roared, shaking his mashed 
finger threateningly in the air. 

Instead of dropping it, the lover drew Rosy’s 
hand all the more closely into his own, ‘* Mr. 
Mayne,” said he, ‘‘ that is what I should be very 
foolish to do, when I came to ask ycu to give me 
the hand.” 

“Give you the hand!” cried the farmer. 
“*Hayen’t you got it?” And he paused a mo- 
ment, too indignant to find fit words to charac- 
terize his indignation, and forgetting all about 
his old threat concerning Gilderoy’s kite; and 
Mr. Monteith took advantage of the opportunity. 

“*T know, Sir,” said he, ‘‘ that I don’t deserve 
her, and that nobody can deserve her. But with 
my character you are acquainted. And as for 
my means, I have already a small capital, and I 
have confidence in my ability to take care of her 
suitably. For the rest, I am sure that I can make 
her happy—” 

‘<You are sure that you can make her happy !” 
cried the wicked farmer, mimicking his tone, and 
letting his hammer fall on the refractory nail in 
the churn hoop as if he wished it were Rodney 
Monteith’s head. ‘‘ Look here, young man,” 
he exclaimed, after a few moments of vicious 
hammering, and giving the finishing tap to the 
hoop, ‘when you can make a churn that will 
bring the butter in half the time that this churn 
does, you may have my Rosy, and not a minute 
before. And as I judge that’s an impossibility, 
you may take it for your answer.” 

“*Let me see,” said Mr. Monteith, coolly, lean- 
ing against the corner of the veranda as he 
spoke, and still keeping Rosy’s hand. ‘‘ These 
are the terms, if I understand you: when I can 
make a churn that will bring the butter in half 
the time that this churn does, I may have your 
Rosy, and not a minute before. May I have 
her a minute after ?” 

‘*.As many minutes as you please,” said the 
farmer, with sardonic grimness, though a little 
puzzled by the cool reception of his presumably 
emphatic negative_ 

“* Not many, then, Mr. Mayne. Rosy, this is 
our wedding-day!” And to the angry beholder’s 
dismay, he drew the blushing, laughing girl 
within the clasy of his sound arm and kissed her 
before Ler father’s face. ‘*Shall not a man do 
as he will with his own ?” he asked of the amazed 
parent. ‘You have given Rosy to me, Mr. 
Mayne 

The farmer did not answer another syllable, 
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And | but turned his broad back upon the pair, and to 


all appearance gave his whole soul to the starting 
nails in the lattice-work. 

“*Mrs. Mayne,” said the lover, “chow long 
does it take to bring the butter with this churn, 
may I ask ?” 

“ Just thirty minutes, Sir.” 

“Very well; when you are ready, blow the 
horn, if you please. I shall be down at the 
brook. I will bring you as much butter in a 
quarter of the time., Let me have a gallon of 
cream in the stone crock.” 

“In the crock ? Do you want to smash it?” 
cried the wondering woman. 

“Not a bit. I want to fill it with butter.” 

“*You shall have it, Mr. Monteith; as good 
sweet cream—” 

** Mother!” cried the farmer. 

“‘Now, Mr. Mayne!” said his wife. ‘I’m 
not one of those that want to call down a plague 
by copying the Egyptians, and I sha'n’t set any 
body to making bricks without straw.” 

‘Tn the fairy stories that I have read, Mr. 
Mayne,” said Monteith, laughing, ‘‘ although 
there was always a fairy godmother to step in in 
the nick of time, the victim was never set to 
spin gold without straw.” 

‘ And the man that’s working for my daugh- 
ter must have his tools!” declared Mrs. Mayne, 
as a finality. 

“<Oh, that’s right,” said the farmer. 
you can to help throw her away!” 

“You'll be on hand to time us, Mr. Mayne ?” 
said the determined lover. © 

“Tl time you with a vengeance!” cried the 
farmer, with a bitter sort of grin—for he already 
enjoyed the defeat of the rash man who was 
going to bring butter sooner than his wife could. 
And as for Rosy, she ran away to roll up the 
sleeves from her dimpled arms, to wash her 
hands, and to have a good cry. 

But when the horn blew, Mr. Monteith was 
seen coming up from the brook with twoold pieces 
of tin that he had been cleaning and polishing 
down there: one of these pieces was the bottom 
of a tin steamer that had been torn off long ago, 
and through whose centre he had punched a 
larger hole than any already there; the other 
was that spout and rose of a watering-pot which 
Rosy had been idly holding in her hand. The 
farmer, sitting on a high three-legged stool, 
looked on with a comfortable sense of satire. 
“* He has come up like those old heathen who 
supposed they would frighten off their enemies 
by the flashing of tin-ware and the beating of 
stones,” he thought.. ‘* That's no way to make 
butter, though, and the beggar ain’t going to get 
my Rosy. You won't kill Goliath with a pebble 
this time, young Sir!” 

Mrs. Mayne had set out the crock of cream, 
and Rosy stood by, grave and pale, having had 
her cry out; for though she knew her father was 
a man of his word, and would not attempt to 
gainsay it if Mr. Monteith were successful, yet 
for the life’of her she could not see how butter 
was to be made with two old pieces of broken tin. 
She would have been glad to hang weights on 
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her mother’s arms, but Mrs. Mayne would cer-" 


tainly have shaken them off, for she knew there 
was some reason in her husband’s objections, 
and having given the contestant fair play, she 
meant that he should earn his prize if he had 
it; and Mr. Mayne himself would as soon have 
looked for snow in August as for his wife to palter 
or deceive in any matter. 

“Rosy, bring me the bellows from the best 
room,” said Mr. Monteith, calmly, And when 
she came back with that implement he had passed 
the broken spout of the watering-pot through the 
hole punched in the centre of the torn steamer, 
had fitted a little rubber tube, which he produced 
from his pocket, on one end of the spout, and 
taking the bellows, he secured the other end of 
the rubber over the ozzle there. ‘ Are you 
ready, Mrs. Mayne?’ he said. ‘* Your watch, 
Sir,” to the farmer ; and the latter solemnly took 
out his great silver dial that was almost big 
enough for a hall clock. And then as Mrs. 
Mayne lifted her dasher, Mr. Monteith gently 
put the inverted rose of the watering-pot’s spout 
down through his cream to the bottom of the 
crock, fitted the piece of the old steamer to the 
top of the crock, and with the first movement of 
Mrs. Mayne’s arms he opened and closed his 
bellows, sent the outer air into the cream through 
the spout and its rose, and out again through the 
holes of the broken steamer, and continued to 
open and close the bellows so, without a word, for 
the space of seven minutes. ‘‘ Has your butter 
come, Mrs. Mayne?” he asked then. 

“My butter come!” she cried. ‘‘ What should 
make you ask such a ridiculous question? It 
never came in its life under thirty minutes, I 
told you!” 

“* Mine has,” said Mr.. Monteith. And Mrs. 
Mayne dropped her dasher in amazement, and 
despite of her wishes and expectations, as he 
opened the crock, and Rosy lifted out great hand- 
fuls of the firm, sweet butter, ready to be worked 
and salted. 

“Tl be—” But on second thoughts I will 
not repeat what the farmer said. It made Mrs. 
Mayne’s hair stand on end, as that sort of con- 
yersation usually did, notwithstanding the twenty 
years she had been exposed to it. But Rosy only 
laughed. ‘‘ Very well, Sir,” said the farmer, in 
conclusion. ‘‘I never go back on my word. 
And you can take her. I dare say she isn’t so 
much of a girl as I thought she was.” But 
Rosy’s arms were round her father’s neck, butter 
and all, and she was kissing him to the point of 
strangulation. ‘‘ You silly thing!” she said. 
““T do believe you're crying! Don’t you know 
that the man that can fetch butter with two old 
bits of tin in seven minutes can take care of a 
better girl than I am?” 

“* He can’t get a better girl!” said the farmer. 
“But I declare to man, I should like to know 
how ‘twas done!” 


‘Only by aerating the cream, Sir,” said Mr. 
Monteith. ‘‘ A speedy way of carrying out the 
first and last principles of the common churn,” 

‘“‘T'll have my lawyer patent that churn to-day, 
and it shall be Rosy’s wedding portion !” said the 
farmer. ‘‘ You're not such a bad fellow, after all, 
Mr, Monteith.” . 

The farmer did as he said. And though up 
to the present day Mr. Monteith can get nobody 
else to see the merits of his great improved lifting 
lock, he has a father-in-law who believes in it, 
who believes he could make the sun stand still 
in the heavens, if he tried, and he is the pos- 
sessor—in his wife’s name, to be sure—of a good- 
ly fortune already realized from his royalties 
upon the little patent churn which was her wed- 
ding portion. 









PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own Corresponpent. | 


'T would be easier to say what is not than what 
is worn this year. We will first establish the 
fact that the polonaise has triumphed oyer all the 
assaults that have been made on it, that long skirts 
are more in disfavor than ever, and that the few 
that have been attempted are packed away in 
trunks to wait and see what can be done with 
them next winter. 

Now that we are quite certain of retaining the 
polonaise, which for a moment was doubtful, 
there is a perfect furor in its behalf; it is made 
of all sizes and shapes—short, long, full, scanty, 
open, and close; but the essential point is that 
it is worn always and every where, of all fabrics 
and colors, and for evening toilettes as well as 
walking suits. 

Laces have regained immense popularity, and 
every article of lace is put in use; but as the 
permanence of this favor is not assured, people 
take care to use their laces without cutting them. 
I will give a few examples of the way in which 
this is done. 

A point of black Chantilly lace can be made 
into a mantelet or a tunic ; for the first, take the 
point in the middle of the upper edge, slip it 
down to the bottom of the waist (I must not for- 
get to say that this arrangement can only be done 
on the person herself or a lay figure), and then, 
at the bottom of the waist, make several pleats, 
which are fastened to the belt; put three lap- 
pets underneath, make two pleats on the sides 
and two in the middle, and the mantelet is fin- 
ished. 

To transform the point into a tunic, reverse it 
in such a manner that the lower point comes at 
the top; fold this point back on itself, and pleat 
it so as to form of the part thus folded a pleated 
basque. The front ends of the lace point are 
then draped and trimmed with bows. A lace 
fichu worn on the corsage completes the toilette. 
I specify these two styles, but there are a hun- 
dred different ways of transforming points either 
into mantelets or tunics. The simplest as well 
as the least expensive and most convenient of all 
is to take the point with both hands in the mid- 
dle of the back and gather it up until it is of the 
size of a large fichu, then to put it on the waist, 
cross the ends in front, and tie them carelessly 
behind, either at the waist or lower down on the 
dress if the point is large enough. ‘The pleats 
are fastened on the top, at the back of the neck, 
with a large pin, which is concealed by a bow 
of black ribbon with long ends. 

Ribbons are worn more than ever: in front, 
behind, on both shoulders, and on one shoulder 
alone. Madame Emile de Girardin used to say 
that ribbons were the emblem and most beauti- 
ful ornament of woman, and that she could not 
wear too many of them. I do not agree with 
her, at least as to the second part of her opin- 
ion, and think that just now almost too many 
of them are worn. ‘They are made of all imag- 
inable and hitherto unimaginable kinds—half 
moiré and half faille, or half faille and half 
gauze, rather thick, with fine satin stripes that 
look like streaks of lightning traversing the col- 
or; of two shades on dresses of the same tints, 
dark violet or dark blue on one side, and light 
violet or light blue on the other ; of two different 
colors, to suspend a medallion or cross from the 
neck, black on one side and the color of the 
dress on the other—that is, gray, blue, or green ; 
in short, ribbons are made even of écru coutil 
with white stripes, or else with écru and white 

ares. 

Children’s dresses are extremely fanciful, judg- 
ing from the following type of a dress lately 
made for a girl of from ten to twelve years old: 
Black boots and blue stockings. Half-short 
dress, showing the stockings, of black taffetas 
with high waist and long, almost tight sleeves, 
‘The skirt is trimmed witha single pleated flounce, 
Polonaise of white muslin de laine, open in front 
over the black waist and skirt, and trimmed on 
the edge with a narrow blue velvet ribbon set 
between two similar ribbons of black velvet, and 
a fringe of alternate blue and white tassels. 
Black straw hat, trimmed with a torsade of blue 
and white ribbon, and a cluster of three feathers 
on the side, the first black, the second blue, and 
the third white. 

English embroidery is very much used for 
trimming dresses for children of all ages, sel- 
dom, however, of the color of the material, ex- 
cept on white; for instance, écru and dark blue 
are used on white; écru is also used on red or 
blue. 

Every day literally we see new fabrics appear ; 
there are lace grenadines with lace designs run- 
ning over the grenadine ground, brocaded gren- 
adines, and grenadines with tufted stripes. This 
last fabric is one of the prettiest and most orig- 
inal of this rich season. It is generally made of 
two shades; the darker shade is reserved for the 
satin stripe, and forms small tufts which are sepa- 
rated by a small space, In light and dark brown 
the effect of this fabric is charming. ‘There are 
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also new challies, with wide stripes alternately 
satin and rough -surfaced, and of a pale écru 
tint; these challies, which never fray, are made 
into polonaises, which are worn oyer silk skirts 
of all kinds, even black, and also black velvet, 

As to bonnets, alas! they are no longer bon- 
nets, or even shakos, but church spires, higher 
and more loaded than ever, ‘here is no 
perceptible difference between bonnets and round 
hats; their height and even shape are the same, 
In general they match the dress with which they 
are worn, and are made, like it, of two shades or 
colors like those used for the dress. ‘The veil is 
rather long and square, and falls in front over 
the bust. 

Jet and, in general, glass beads of all colors 
are much used for the embroidery which trims 
very rich dresses. ru fabrics are embroidered 
with garnet or blue turquoise beads; and gray 
fabrics with violet, garnet, or blue beads. This 
kind of embroidery, of course, is executed only 
on summer silks, with the exception of black 
grenadine, which is richly embroidered with jet. 

Emmevine Raymonp, 














A TRIP TO THE PYRENEES. 


HE length of the portion of the Pyrenees 
running between the Mediterranean and 
the Bay of Biscay, and forming the boundary 
line between France and Spain, is estimated at 
about 270 miles. The highest parts of the 
chain are near the centre, but only one summit 
within the French frontier attains an elevation 
of 11,000 feet. Though inferior in height to 
the Alps, and on the whole in grandeur of scen- 
ery, number of snowy peaks, and extent of gla- 
ciers, yet the Pyrenees possess peculiar beauties 
of their own. ‘Their lower latitude gives a glow 
to the landscape which will in vain be sought 
farther north; nearly every rock is clothed with 
verdure, while their vast forests, not merely of 
monotonous fir, but also of oak and beech, afford 
to the eye a sea of undulating foliage. Lakes 
are almost entirely wanting, and here the inferi- 
ority of the Pyrenean mountains to those of 
Switzerland is most decided. 

The Pyrenees are not nearly so well known to 
English and American tourists as they ought to 
be, although every year, no doubt, tends to bring 
this district into closer competition with its great 
rival, Switzerland. The great objection to the 
trip is the wearisome railway journey from Paris 
to Bordeaux. The most comfortable plan is to 
go by one of the fine Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company’s steamers, which make the run from 
Liverpool to Bordeaux, en route to South Amer- 
ica. Steamers also start once a week from the 
Thames for Bordeaux. The fare is forty-two 
shillings, exclusive of provisions, and the pas- 
sage occupies about four days. We started 
from Pau, says a late tourist, where we get our 
first glimpse of the Pyrenees, stretched out in a 
long line before us, with vague notions of the 
perils of our voyage, but were quite unprepared 
for the splendid, broad, macadamized roads, the 
numerous towns and villages, comfortable hotels, 
capital saddle-horses, and handsome carriages 
which we saw en route. Some of the diligences 
seemed by their appearance to be the old friends 
of our boyhood, which used to take two days and 
a night from Boulogne to Paris, but they are 
well horsed, go at a fine rate, and are cheap. 
We admit the cheerful feeling caused by being 
on the box-seat of a well-driven English four-in- 
hand, but the downright intoxication of good 
spirits is to sit—no, you can’t sit—to stand up 
in the banquette of a diligence, crane your neck 
over the driver, hold on tightly, and watch the 
process of going down the fag-end of a hill and 
half-way up the opposite one. Our coachman 
was the proprietor of all the saddle-horses that 
he wishes to let to his fare sitting behind him, so 
he took especial pride in showing what his cattle 
can do. Scorning to use whip, he stoops for- 
ward, as if imploring his seven little nags, and 
screams one long-drawn hee——/ Away they 
go, all as hard as they can split; loose reins, 
ends of rope, flowing manes, and tails and heels 
are all the beholder sees while clutching the seat, 
and as one glances at the sides of the road (a 
precipice of rocks with a torrent on one side and 
a wall of mountain rock on the other) one feels 
that no sensation like this can be obtained be- 
tween Piccadilly and Dorking. 

We should strongly recommend a party of 
four to do the regular round by hiring a carriage 


at Pau, and a pair of ‘horses. Better still to 


walk, and send your luggage on before by dili- 
gence. A party of ladies might even take a 
walking tour here with perfect comfort, sure of 
meeting with civility from the country people, 
good roads, and a comfortable hotel at night. 

‘All through the French Pyrenees the routine 
is much after this manner: You have about ten 
or twenty miles of railway, jogging along. leis- 
urely, winding about the fertile plain, skirting 
the mountains by a good coach-road blasted out 
of the rocks, which winds about, following the 
gave, or water-course ; this for three or four 
hours, when you suddenly burst upon a little 
town, with its boulevard and its éablissement 
and sulphurous baths. You rest here for a few 
days, making excursions by bridle-paths, on foot, 
or on horseback, then back again to the valley, 
a little more railway, another turn into the 
mountains, another Eaux-something or other, 
and so on; or should you be a good climber, you 
can take short-cuts across the mountains instead 
of going back to the plain. 

The guide, when dressed in his best suit, with 
scarlet jacket over one shoulder, crimson sash, 
buff waistcoat, and dark velvet breeches, and 
heading a party of Parisian or British visitors, 
looks very picturesque as he strides along before 
the others, and turns now and then to see how 
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illustrated by Doré (we found it a very useful 
nt 


companion), thus describes his first 
f Eaux Bonnes: 

“In whichever direction we turn there are 
houses built into and often forming part of the 
mountain, resting on ledges of rock, like the 
eyries ; but so cleverly contrived is the arrange- 
ment of the place, so admirably has space been 














economized, that there is a feeling of freedom 
about it, quite inconsistent with living in a bird’s 
nest. ‘Thus with the mountain several thousand 
feet above our heads, and the Val d’Ossau 
stretching away for many miles at our feet, with 
rocks overhanging and tree-tops waving below, 
throngh which we can see below the blue sky, 








thin steeds, or the motley groups that stand 
about to see the arrivals.” 

The Val de Lys, which may be easily reached 
| from Luchon, derives its name from an old word 


(save the Promenade Horizontale), with cascades 
and water-falls almost at our windows, we find 
ourselyes as comfortably and luxuriously housed 
as in any modern city. Looking down upon the 
place from our hotel window on this bright sun- 
ny afternoon, it is the gayest scene imaginable ; 
and we scarcely know which to admire most, the 


with scarcely a foot of level ground any where | 


signifying the number of its streams and water- 
falls. After a pleasant ride through a wood of 
beeches and hazels, the gorge expands into a 
green valley, overlooked by lofty. mountains, 


basin of 
or on 


ain lakes in the Pyrenees. This lon 
green water is reached easily on horseba 
foot. On its edge one is startled to see an un- 
mistakably English tombstone, commemorating 
the death of a young English barrister and his 
wife who were drowned there during their honey- 
moon. ‘The Lac de Gaube,” says Mr. Black- 
burn, ‘‘is a perfect mountain basin, the water 













































































A TRIP TO THE PYRENEES—A MOUNTAIN GUIDE, EAUX CHAUDES, 


costumes of the fair riders who about this hour 
(5 p.m.) come flocking in, dressed in white rid- 
ing-habits and scarlet hats, or their cavaliers in 
buff and green, like members of the Ancient 
Order of Foresters, or their dandy guides, in 


among which are the snowy peaks and glaciers 
of the Crabioules. The fir woods are streaked 
by the white lines of foaming cascades, the prin- 
cipal one of which dashes through a very narrow 
fissure called the ‘‘ Trou @’Enfer.”” 

The most interesting excursion from Cauterets 
is to the Lac de Gaube—one‘of the few mount, 





white stockings, or the gay trappings of their 





being prevented from escaping into the valley by 
a natural granite wall, which forms a sort of em- 
bankment at the northern end. From this point 
we obtain a grand yiew of the sand-coyered 
Vignemale, reflected in the still water. The sides 
ofthe Ike are steep and Fugged, with black masses 
of fir-tregs Reaching almost to the water’s edge.” 
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politics, or theology, which may be said to 
have a universal human interest. Extend, 
thowever, the same principal to other de- 
partments of intellectual ac! y 
man who is thoroughly conve: 
great currents of though 
him in contact with an ord 
man, whose whole intellect 
ratus has been provided 
school. How can’ they 


SOCIAL BARRIERS. 


OR really easy intercourse something like a com- 
ity of interests is requisite. In order to enjoy 
a man’s society you must be capable at least of sym- 
pathizing with yorite pur: . If yeur 
knowledge, for example, of natural his- 
confined to recognizing an empirical 
ion between a horse and a cow, how 













and place 
ry plow- 
appa- 
a Village 
find real 
pleasure in each other's society? ‘Ihe 






























plowman can, of course, trav- 
erse only an infinitesimal 
of the philosopher’ here of 
thought, and the philosopher, 
however amiable, will in time 
grow weary of talk about petty 
parish gossip, or even reflec- 
tions upon agriculture 
from a purely’ bucolic 
point of view. ‘The an- 
', indeed, may be 
easily given. Such a dif- 
ference need not cause 
any sense of awkward 
ness. If the plowman 
is intelligent enough to 
admit the value of a phi- 










for you closed by 
impossible to pa 








doors which it i: 
This difficulty 
suggested b y 
a matter of fact, a tolerably intelli- 
gent person who has never got be- 
yond the asses’ bridge may 
converse profitably with a 
person whose mathematical 
speculatio profound 
as to be intelligible to only 
half a dozen persons in 
America. But that is be- 
cause mathematics, how- 
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Fig. 1.—Casumerre Mani .— Front. Fig. 2,—Casumpre Mantevet.—Back. 
For pattetn and description see Supplement, No. Il, Figs. 5 and 6. 








Fig. 2.—SLEEvE 

FOR LINEN AND 

Lace CoLiar, 
Fic. 1. 

For pattern and 
description see Sup- 
plement, No. 1V., 

Fig. 14. 









TION, AND 
Swiss Mu: 
Cortar, Fie. 1. 

For pattern see 
description-in 

Supplement. 

















ever deeply. im- 
mersed a man may 
be in the study, fills 
only one diyision of 
his intellect. Even 
the deepest of math~ 
ematicians can take 
a keen interest in 
the cooking of a 
mutton-chop, to say 


can not understand, 
and therefore to pay 
due respect to philos- 
ophers, and if, on the 
other hand, the phi- 
losopher is not too pe- 
dantic to take an in- 
terest in simple human 


Fig. 1.—Lrven, Insertion, anp Swiss  Créry pe Curve Ficuu- = passions and troubles, 





Gros Grain Ficuu- 


nothing of such sub- « Cova: Fig. 1.—LineW anp Lace Coriar.—tSee Fig. 2°] ¢ 

i . For pattern and description i . Mustin Corrar.—[See Fig. 2.] Coxar. they have a common 
jects as poetry, or For pattern and description see Supplement, "4 3 . 

: Poetry, OF see Suppl., No. XU., Fig. 43. PaverNo. IV. Bigs Wand 13°” For pattern see description in Supplement. For description see Supplement. ground upon which 







































































































































































Fig. 2.—Prain anp Srrirep ToiLe pe Laine Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
» Figs, 15-21. 





For pattern and description see Supplement, No. Y., Figs. 15-21, For pattern and description sec Supplement, No. 
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STERN BROTHERS, 


SIXTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
367 Gth Ave. 110 W. 234 St., 
Beg to call attention this week to the sweeping re- 

duction of prices they have made in their 

LADIES’, MISSES’, AND INFANTS’ UN- 

DERWEAR DEPARTMENT, . 
Affording customers a most excellent opportunity 
of supplying their wants for the coming Summer at un- 
exceptionally low prices. Especial attention is called 
to our Re assortments of 

LADIES’ NIGHT ROBES, from $1 25 upward. 

LADIES’ CHEMISES, trimmed with Hamburg em- 
broidery tucks, ruffles, é&c., at 93c., $1, $1 25, $1 45, 


up to $9 50. 2 
LADIES’ DRAWERS, large variety of styles and trim- 
mings, at 63c., 78c., 79c., $1 10, up to $3 50. 
LADIES’ MUSLIN’ DRESSING SACQUES, at 75c., 


$1, pay 
LADIES’ LAWN DRESSING SACQUES, with inser- 
tion, tucking, and ruffles, at $1 62, $2 05, and $2 49. 
CORSET. COVERS, from 7c. up to $4 50. 

TRAIN AND eG: eet ae in all possible de- 
signs, a very large assortment, very cheap. 
LAWN, PERCALE, AND CALICO” MORNING 
WRAPPERS. 

LADIES' WHITE LAWN WRAPPERS, trimmed with 

three rows insertion front and back, from $8 upward. 
LINEN & MUSLIN PILLOW SHAMS & SHEETS, 
our own styles and designs, very low prices. 

In connection with the above, we have a large line of 
MISSES’ AND INFANTS’ ad 
MISSES’ NIGHTGOWNS, CHEMISES, AND DRAW- 

2 RS, in all sizes and various trimmin, 
INFANT'S’ SLIPS, ROBES, SKIRTS, WAISTS, 
LACE AND QUILTED BIBS,STOCKING SUPPORT- 


ERS, &c. 

CHILDREN’S PIQUE DRESSES, SUITS, CAPES, 
MANTLES, peau &e., &e. 
CHILDREN’S LINEN BLOUSES AND WAISTS, 
ALL AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


STERN BROTHERS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE JUST OPENED A FULL LINE OF 
LLAMA POINTS, SACQUES, FICHUS, PO- 
LONAISE, PARASOL-COVERS, 

At a reduction of one third from last season’s prices. 
They will also open a large invoice to add to their stock 
of POINT GAZE, APPLIQUE, and CHANTILLY 
SHAWLS, FLOUNCINGS, BARBES, COIFFURES, 

HANDKERCHIEFS, FICHUS, &c., &c. 
REAL CHANTILLY AND GUIPURE JACKETS, 
$50 each, upward. 


REAL INDIA STELLA SHAWLS, 
INDIA CAMEL'S-HAIR SHAWLS. 


BLACK, PLAIN, AND FANCY SILKS. 
JAPANESE SILKS, IRISH AND LYONS POPLINS, 
FOULARDS, GAZE DE CHAMBERY, 

ALL SILK GRENADINES. 


POPULAR DRESS GOODS. 
(Fourth Avenue Section.) 

DIAGONAL MOHAIRS, 25c.; worth 40c. 

STRIPE POPLINS, 45¢c.; formerly 75c, 

STEEL MOHAIRS, 25c. per yard. 

First quality FRENCH PERCALES, neat designs, 
20 cases to be opened, at 18c. per yard; value, 35c. 

Also, 100 pieces of beautiful REVERE TUCKING 
in French Nainsooks, $1 Be yard, reduced over 40 per 
cent., and a very large and complete stock of 

FINE WHITE GOODS. 

Many lines reduced 2% per cent. 

An immense assortment.of IMPORTED SPRING 
SUITS, inthe LATEST and MOST DESIRABLE CUT 
and FABRIC, from $9 to $83 each, 
oe made BLACK SILK SUITS, from $30 to 

each. 

SWISS MUSLIN DRESSES, WHITE LAWN, and 
PIQUE SUITS. Buff and Drab Linen Traveling Suits, 
from $6 each arene 

SPECIAL BARGAINS IN ZEPHYR WOOL. 

SEA-SIDE WRAPS, $2 and $3 each; actual value, 
$6 and $10. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave, 9th & 10th Sts, 


“ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor, Nineteenth St, N.Y., 
Are now offering an extensive and vari 
the NOVELTIES in Rich and Modiuns Qualities i 
DRESS GOODS 
Of French and English Manufacture. 


PLAIN AND FANCY COLORED SILKS, 
All the New Tints. 


BLACK SILKS, 
In great variety, and at very LOW PRICES. 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 


FOR LADIES, CHILDREN, AND INFANTS. 
Every requisite in this line ready-made and to order. 


INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR OPEN CENTRE 
SQUARE SHAWLS. 


A splendid assortment of all colors, and at exceedingly 
low prices. 


WOOL AND SUMMER SHAWLS. 
All styles, and at the Lowest Prices. 


GENTLEMEN’S UNDERWEAR AND 
HOSIERY. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HOSIERY. 
KID AND SUMMER GLOVES. 
FURNISHING GOODS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS FOR 
GENTLEMEN AND YOUTHS. 


MANTLE AND SUIT DEPARTMENT. 
SILK SUITS, PARIS AND CITY MADE. 
SACQUES, CLOTH, CASHMERE, SILK & LACE. 


CASHMERE SHAW} CE 
MERE SHAWLS, EMBROIDERED & LA 


THREAD & LLAMA LACE POINTES & SACQUES. 
The finest stock in the City, and at the 
LOWEST PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


GRENADINES, GRENADINES, 


TWO YARDS WIDE, warranted Pure Silk & Wool. 
The agi, $150, $175, $2.00, $225, $2.50. 
Be above prices are scarcely half cost of importation. 
EAteoun ries oceans one 
, 40 cts. and 50 cts. per yard. 
PRINTED FRENCH BATISTE, 25c., just half price. 


JACKSON'S, 


Mourning Store, Cor, Broadway & Waverly Place, 
$1 _*_ airatWay & Maverly Place, 


CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPE, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings, 































KNABE 


PIANOS. 


The undersigned take special pleasure in announcing to their patrons and the 
public in general that they have this day opened their 


NEW AND MAGNIFICENT WAREROOMS, 
No, 112 Fifth Avenue, above 16th St., N. V. 
WITH A FULL ASSORTMENT OF THEIR CELEBRATED 


Grand, Square, and Upright Piano - Fortes, 


‘The demand for the 


NABE PIANO has increased to such an extent in New York and the Eastern 


States as to render the establishing of a regular BRANCH HOUSE IN NEW YORK imperativel 
necessary. Al) Orders intrusted to our New York House from Private purchasers as well as Dealers, wil 
receive ‘the same prompt attention as at our Factory in Baltimore. 


WM. KNABE & CO,, Baltimore and New York. 












NEW YORK. 


A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 


TOILET. 








CMH VICTOR WIKRE MATTRESS, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Tue Hartrorp Serinc Ben Company, 


Colt’s Armory, Hartford, Conn. 








No sleepless nights, no wearied limbs, 
No fitful dreams or aching head, 
Butsleep, sweet sleep, shall visit those 
‘Who rest upon our Victor Bed. 


We desire to call the attention of the public every- 
where, and of Furniture Dealers in particular, to 
our new improved 


ELASTIC WIRE MATTRESS, THE VICTOR. 


The most perfect Spring Bed ever offered to the 
public. Its good qualities can be seen at a glance, 
and it is only necessary to be used to be appreciated. 
It is constructed with a view to great £lasticity, 
Durability, Beauty, Comfort, and Cleanliness. 


‘ALFRED E, ELY, Sec’y. 





NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 

And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 






And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 


349-851 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 


\y, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, St. 
ouis, Mo.; A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, Il. Send for 
Pamphlet. 








HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 

HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
Gnossruip & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 

1st. That each pattern is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court’of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pat le 

8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE, 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. 8. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
Stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

‘The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Brondway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University P. ‘lace; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


ZERO 
yd 
Refrigerator, 
With Water and Butter 
Cooler. Isthe Best Meat, 
Fruit, and Ice Preserver 
in the World. 

A. M. LESLEY, 
224 & 296 West 28d St., 
(Excelsior Building.) 
SEND FOR BOOK. 


FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD&C0,, 


Manufacturers, and Wholesale a) 
Retail Dealers, me 
We have the best assortment of good goods that can 
be found in this city; and, with this close money-mar- 
ket, we will sell them at the lowest posnible prices. 
Col COTTAGES A SPECIALTY. 
75 & 7 SPRING STREET, COR. CROSBY. 
ee eee 


Recommended by physiciansand mothers. Re- 
tains ra ae ed water- 
proof. 4 sizes] smnalle 
Tiled, on recelptot el by furcks Diasec 
BuBdway, N-¥. Sold, also,by Stewere etic, 

f Goods Stores! Ark wr EERE ee DT 
of Eureka Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. Agcntswantee 

Se a eee ere es Agen Weta 

W ener Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps and 











‘Other novelties, Address U.S. Manufacturies 
Go., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md, = 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
‘These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 

taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of evel 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, ani 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in Which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of we much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dresemaker, 2 book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fas*ion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, Lond_n, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. ‘The garments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children, ‘The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference hook for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her, A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price, ‘The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, Ni 
















& av $ 
For Cleansing the Teeth. 
WORKING CLASS, 200veckiarantecd 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and Valuable package 


of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 





“The Best are the Cheapest.” ¢ 2 $ 
se 5 
a 
BS 
Be 
ees 
Family Size, « B35 
Ladies’ Scissors, 282 
By mail, prepaid. Send P. O. Order or Draft.g &S 





HENRY SEYMOUR & €0., 29 Rose St, New York. 


AS CURED !—For circular and price, address 

ASTHMA S2'Cricn Params Pa ae 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 3°o tiptam, Phitadelphia. 

on9 0) PACH WEEE Agents wanted 

$72 00 BACH WEEK, “every where 

Bnsiness strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
| J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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SAVE YOUR EYES, 7 
RESTORE your SIGHT, '= 
THROW AWAY YOUR SPECTACLES, 


By reading our Ilustra- 
ted PHYSIOLOGY AND 
ANATOMY of the EYE- 
SIGHT. Tells how to Re- 
store Impaired Vision and H 
Overworked Eyes; how to cure Weak, 
Watery, Inflamed, and Near-Sighted 
Eyes, and all other Diseases of the Eycs. 
WASTE NO MORE MONEY BY ADJUSTING 
HUGE GLASSES ON YOUR NOSE AND DISFIG- 
URING YOUR FACE. Pamphlet of 100 pages 
Mailed Free. Send your address to 


DR. J. BALL & CO., @. 0. Box 957.) 
No, 91 Liberty Street, New York City, Xx aim 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravxn ro Fir any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DI- 
RKOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETUEK BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SEPARATE PIKOK OF TIL EEN, 80 as to be ad- 
jnsted by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. VIL 


DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-ski't 

































and Walking Skirt sivas aL 
GIRL'S_ WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse ! 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Breteile 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 18 years old)....... “ 18 
SLEEVELESS JACKET NG SUIT... «15 
CHATELAINE REDI WALKING 
SUIT. “at 


The Publishers w: 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CEN e 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Nrimber of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send ‘Bust ‘easure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








ROTECT your 
Child’s 

sight. Novelty 
riage Cradle and Car- 
riage Combined, with 
Patent Adjustable Can- 
opy. Recommended by 
the Meproat Faounry. 


(Price $18 00. 
Send for circular to 
LEWIS P, TIBBALS, 
512 Broadway, opposite 
St. Nicholas Hotel. Old 
Style Perambulators 
from $900. Cutthis out 
for future reference. 





AGENTS WANT 








500 Samples sent 
free by mail, ‘Two new articles, salable as 
flour, Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 





Pleasant and_ Profitable 
mployment for Young and Old; Male 
and Female. For Pee inclose stamp 
toS. R. Wex1s, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 











REMOVE your hair with Dep 
Stamp for circular. H. Sarlem,h 
You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Piauos for $290 
We answer—Itcosts less than $31 
to make any $600 Piano soit 
through Agents, all of whom make 
100 per cts profit. We have 
no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
5 lies at Factory. price, and warrant 
s : 'e © Years. Send for illustrated cir 
cular, in which we refer to over OQ Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


thisnotiee. |) s, Plano Co. 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


5 of) per day! Arents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
to $203 crcicitrecs, younyorcld-matemoremoncy st 
Serkfus bola tat ioare mouicetsor ol tha timetuanrst any tar 
else, Particulars free, Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 
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MARK YOUR CLOTHING — 
wit 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 


ies 
fsaa 
LU ana Crystal Marking-Pen 
® Put up in portable case, with full directions. 
ef Sold by all Draggists & Stationers, Sample 
SH sent, postpaid, for 7c. ‘Traveling Canvass 
ers wanted by. H. STODDARD & CO., 
Northampton, Mass. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
Hanrrn’s Magazine, One Year. 
Hanver’s Werxry, One Yea 
Harrerr's Bazar, One Yea 
Banrer’s Macazann, Hanren’s Wrens 

Baza, for one year, $10 00; or an 

An Extra Copy of either the Maca 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of 
Sunsonimens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wxexry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, sem| ly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinm, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexzy or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magaziwx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volmes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
Thderstood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanpre & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 












y, and Hanrrr’s 
two for $7 00, 

















Terms For Apvertistnc 1x Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly, — Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $400 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Disp: 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 








Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ. 


Ty Missouri, when a man 
kills another’ on Sunday, 
they prosecute him under 

. the law against desecrating 
the Sabbath by shooting at 
a mark, and have him fined 
five dollars and costs. 


Saenger 
What monarch was more 
than kingly ?—King Lear. 


ees 
An unimaginative indi- 
vidual on visiting the Falls 
of Niagara was greatly per- 
plexed at the astonishment 
expressed by his compan- 
ions, and on one of them 
exclaiming to him, Is it 
nota most wonderful fall 2” 
replied, ‘* Wonderful! no; 
I see nothing wonderful in 
it. Why, what’s to hinder 
the water from falling 2” 


gee 

A Hint to TauKers ar 
Tantr—Save your breath 
to blow your soup. 


ee 
If puatevesres advice 
were generally acted upon, 
those of us who are so un- 
fortunate as to have no 
taste either for opera or 
oratorio might find it difii- 
cult to get credit even for 
the commonest necessaries 
of life, for, speaking of 
“the man that has no mu- 
sic in himself,” does he not 
recommend, “Let no such 
man be trusted 2” 


es 
A young man’s friends 
object to his being loose, 
but, somehow, they have 
an equal objection to his 
- being tight. 


eae 
An art critic says: “*A 
Lady of Modern Rome’ (No. 
28), pereetly painted, and 
with a good interior, went 
for one hundred and twenty 
dollars to Mr. Williams.” 


ares 
We may as well quote 

a bit of obituary poetry 

which recenthy, appeared in 

a Philadelp! paper, be- 

cause nothing more won- 

derful in the way of rhyme was ever constructed. 

Here it is: “Our little Sallie did to heaven go, Bab: 

life so fleet is ; She was afflicted with the cerebro-Spi- 

nal meningitis, "Tis hard to lose our Sallie so, But 

the reflection sweet is, That she’s gone where there is 

no cerebro-Spinal meningitis.” lovelier little bit 

of elegiac poetry we do not remember to haye read. 


ae 
“Chicken on shell,” said an Englishman, looking 
down the carte at a Boston hotel; ‘that must be a 
delicacy. Here, waiter, chicken on shell.” The wait- 
er shortly after produced the viand, which was in the 
shape of eggs. The Britisher was nonplused. Upon 
inquiring what it meant, the waiter replied that it was 
a bad time of year for fresh cage. hey advertised 
them as chickens that there might be no mistake, 


eed 
Which travels at the greatest speed, heat or cold ?— 
Heat, because you can easily catc! cold. 


os 

It has been proved that, after kindling his fire, a 
miser stuck a cork in the end of the bellows to save 
the little wind that was left in them. 


RES 

A Detroit n allowed a gentleman of that city 
to name her baby the other day, in consideration of a 
two-dollar bill, and the poor little thing was christened 


William Henry Washington Colfax Grant Scipio Bru- 
tus Halifax Weed Joshua Lone Jack Madison Buffalo 
Bill Saunders, 


apie 


“Looking forward to enjoyment,” said an enthusi- 
astic young lady to a city man, “‘is the charm of hu- 
man existence; it enables us to bear our present bur- 
dens without repining, in the oe of a bright future.” 

The city man’s reply was, “It don’t pay. From 
what I know of it I would as soon chase butterflies 
for a living, or bottle up moonshine for cloudy nights.” 


————— 

There is a man who keeps a list of all the banks in 
the caer so as to be able to say that he keeps a bank 
accoun! 


niilll 
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ea 


erary composition or letter. 
hat at a meeting, and inquired into its 
taking, ad 


a hat whi 
ing one, 





RATHER AWKWARD. 


“Well, and how's the Beauty, Mrs. Jessamy? As Lovely as ever?” 
“Oh, Lovelier, if possible, Mr. Polkington! She’s just been Short-Coated, poor Darling, and—” 


“ %ust—been—Short—Coated, Mrs. Jessamy !” 
“Yes, of course ! 
“Ohter—no! I—I—Z meant your opposite 


Ratner Mrxev.—A farmer, not accustomed to lit- 
titing, having lost a new 
possible mis- 

dressed the following note to its supposed 
“Mr. A presents his compliments to Mr. 
ot _a hat which is not his; if he have got 
ich is not yours, no doubt they are the miss- 


———— 
three reasons for not drinking 


















Mr. Brandytoddy 


are very characteristic of that gentleman, 


“Take something to drink 2” said his friend to him 


one day. 


“No, thank you,” replied Mr. B. 
“No! why not ?” inquired his friend, in great amaze- 


ment. 


am becketary: 
to-day, and 


“Tn the first place,” returned Mr. Brandytoddy, “I 
to a temperance society that is to meet 
must show my temperance character. In 


the second place, this is the anniversary of my father's 


death, and out of respect for him I have promised 
never to drink on this day. And, in the third place, I 
haye just taken something.” 

eeepeene 


MURDEROUS PRACTICES. 
“Will you want a bit o’ meat, or ‘ll ye kill yersel’ 


this spring 2” 


“T dinna ken,” replied the farmer, “whether I's 


kill mysel’ or tak’ a side o’ me fether.” 


P 





On repli 


ees 


A French gentleman, learning English to some pur- 
thus to the salutations: 
fow do you do, monsieur 2?” 
“Do vat 2” 
“How do you find yourself?” 
“T never loses myself.” 
“How do you feel 2” 
“Smooth: you just feel me.” 
“Good-morning, monsieur!” 
“Good! No, it’s a bad one;. it’s vet and nasty,” 


PRO) 
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ye 


“A SOUSED CHILD DREADS WATER.” 


“Now, Missy, you’ve seen me Shave, so you must just Skedaddle, please, as I’m going to take my Bath.” 
“1 won't Tell if you don’t take it, Uncle Rowland; Let me stay, please,” 


“Won't Tell? What do you mean, Missy?” 


“‘Why, nobody wouldn’t go into Cold Water, Uncle, if they wasn’t made to, 


you, do they?” 


I suppose. Nobody don’t make 


My Baby you mean, don’t you?” 


eighbor—Miss Belsize !” 


SIGHTS WHICH WE SHOULD LIKE TO SEE. 


The sight of a large coal wagon unloading at our 
door, at the cost of a kind friend who wished to show 
us his affection. 

The sight of a statue put up by public subscription, 
and proving not to be an eye-sore to the public. 

The sight of a whole column of theatrical advertise- 
ments without one single puff in it. 

‘The sight of our brand-new silk umbrella which was 
taken by mistake (of course) for a very old alpaca one 
we found left in exchange for it. 

The sight of a pew door in a convenient position 
opened for us gratis when we desire to listen to a fash- 
ionable preacher. 

The sight of some of the dollar bills which, on vari- 
ous sham pretexts, we have been constrained to lend 
to out-at-elbow acquaintances. 

The sight of a pLotosespb of Ourself which, in our 
own private opinion, really does us any justice. 

The sight of an advertisement seeking for us as the 
next of kin of a rich Somebody or other, whom we 
have never heard of, who bas left us all his PIO pee 

The sight of a new form of constitutional French 
government, founded on eternal principles, and capa- 
fle of enduring for upward of a twelyemonth. é 

The sight of a new patent machine for washing 
shirts without knocking the buttons off. 

And, finally, a “sight of money” paid by some good 
fairy of the future to free us all from the necessity of 
future sights such as some of those we have men- 


tioned. 


A juggler can not act well unless he is in the vein 
(the juggler vein, of course). This remark is made in 


a joc'lar vein, 
Sootat Distrxorios.—There are people in the world 

who esteem it so extremely vulgar to express emotion, 

that, if an earthquake were reported to have happen 


in their neighborhood, they would consider it a proof 
of their good-breeding not to have been moved by it. 
pT ainsi 


Hanver’s Savor.—The preceptor of Master Harvey 
asked that young gentleman what were round numbers. 
| Harvey, with characteristic sauce, replied, “‘ Naughts.” 
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This is part of the report 
of asulky critic at some pri- 
vate theatricals in humble 
life: “His Eminence was 
very perfect, but. growled 
out his author, and snapped 
at his sentences like a surly 
dog disturbéd at a bone, 
In time the fair Julia ap- 
pearedina magnificent get- 
up of pure white, the result 
of a day’s search among the 
second-hand shops, _Fran- 
gois was represented by a 
little wheezing member 
with a chronic cough. He 
had played before, and had 
tights and a proper dress 
of his own. In the act 
where Richelieu upbraids 
him for losing the packet 
containing sonable cor- 
respondence, the poor little 
fellow became so excited 
that a string snapped, and 
down fell bis coat over his 
feet. In the third act De 
Mauprat, under the sting of 
supposed injuries, leagues 
with the conspirators to 
slay the Cardinal. He en- 
tered, and concealed him- 
self to wait for his victim, 
The Cardinal also entered, 
vigil lamp in hand (a candle 
in this instance), and was 
seized by the indignant 
Adrian, who looked the 
embodiment of martial 
bravery as he stood there 
sword in hand, frock-coat- 
ed, and with his head buried 
in the identical helmet bor- 
rowed from a policeman, 
and decorated with red an 
blue paper. He launched 
forth a catalogue of his 
wrongs, and instead of 
winding up with the text, 
‘Expect no mercy; behold 
De Mauprat,’ he lost the 
words, and bleated out in- 
stead, ‘Sure and I am De 
Mauprot, whome you long 
thowt dead, but I am aloive, 
my boy, to blast ye.’ At 
this point he casts aside 
disguise; but our tragic 
hero gave the visor such a 
rough jerk that off flew his 
helmet on the stage, and 
out rolled a pile of news- 
paper padding. The Prime Minister's patience was 
even proof against that event, but was utterly crushed 
by the next; for that scene, at least, he had vindicated 
his conduct, and called for his ward to bear out his 
words ; but the stentorian appeal, ‘ Julie, Julie de Mor- 
timer,’ remained unanswered. ‘Phe next act brought 
with it Louis XIV., beautifully made up like a mute 
at a funeral. ‘This gentleman hud arrived by train, 
and brought with him two or three friends who ap- 
plauded bim manfally, and annoyed him so much that 
ne held repeated aside solos, disapproving of their con- 
calls for all 











duct, till the curtain fell amidst repeats 
the company.” 

In California they are so much annoyed with mos- 
quitoes and fleas that a physician advises, first a bath 
in a solution of soft soap and treacle, then a sprinkle 
of sawdust on the head, after which the patient should 
take to his bed and maintain perfect repose, 


eee 
Brogue Anns come from Ireland. 


oe 

“India, my boy,” said an Irish officer to a friend on 
his arrival at Calcutta, “is the finest climate under 
the sun; but a lot of young fellows come out here and 
they drink and they eat, and they drink and they die; 
and then they write home to their parents a pack ot 
lies and say it’s the climate as has killed them.” 


eerie 
A dutiful son was recently brought up for a little 
matter before the legal powers, when it turned out he 
had been speculating on his ma’s death, and had done 
this poetry: “In affectionate remembrance of Jane 
Ward, who died December 15, 1872, aged thirty-seven 
years. 
“She’s gone to her rest, her troubles are o'er, 
She's done with. her’ sorrows and pain; 
The ills of this life, which she patiently ‘bore, 
Shall never distress her again.” 


‘The mother who was thus alleged to be freed from 
“cher sorrows and pain” was actually in court when 
the prisoner was committed for trial. 


Ee 
MarrronrAr.—It is no good nowadays for a man to 
offer his hand if there’s nothing in it. 
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MATERNAL, 
LittLe Woman (hugging her new doll). “Isn't she a Darlipg?-sl’d give her to youy ‘only—she’s my own !”” 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1873. [sic PER YEAR IN ADVANGE. 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Vear 1873, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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Fig. 1.—Loose Front Dovusie-preastep Potonaise WALKING Sui?T.—Back. Fig. 2.—Loosre Front Dovsie-Breastep Potonaise WALKING Suit.—FRront. 
{Cut Paper Patterns of the Loose Front Double-breasted Polonaise Walking Suit, Figs. 1 and 2, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 80 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepatd,by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Conts.] 
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ONLY A SAD MISTAKE. 
Osty a blunder, a sad mistake; 
All my own fault, and mine alone; 
‘The saddest error a heart can make— 
I was so young, or I would have known. 


Only his rare, sweet, winning smile; 
Only a lingering touch of his hand: 

I think I was dreaming all the while— 
The reason I did not understand. 


Yet somewhere I've read men woo this way; 
‘That eyes speak sometimes before the tongue : 

And I was sure he would speak some day— 
Pardon the folly, I was so young. 


Was, I say, for now I am old; 
So old, it seems like a hundred years - 
Since I felt my heart growing hard and cold, 
With a pain too bitter and deep for tears, 


I saw him lean over the stranger's chair 
With a warm new light in his beautiful eyes, 

And I woke from my dreaming then and there, 
And went out of my self-made Paradise. 


He never loved me, I know, I see! 

Such sad, sad blunders as young hearts make! 
She did not win him away from me, 

For he was not mine. It was my mistake. 


A woman should wait for a man to speak 
Before she dreams of his love, I own; 

But I was a girl: girls’ hearts are weak ; 
And the pain, like the fault, is mine alone. 





Loose Front Double-breasted Polonaise 
Walking Suit, Figs. 1 and 2. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

See illustration on first page. 


HIS pretty polonaise, of which a cut paper 

pattern is published, is one of the most pop- 
ular garments of the season. It is usually of 
some light fabric, and is worn over a black silk 
or cashmere walking skirt, though the whole 
suit may be made of the same material. It is 
well suited to linen, lawn, or any kind of wash 
goods. ‘The garment may be worn either belted 
or loose, both styles of which are shown in the 
illustrations. It is double-breasted, and may be 
worn either with or without a habit shirt, and 
has two rows of very large buttons down the 
front. The edge is hemmed or faced with silk. 
‘The walking skirt is flounced in the back, and 
has a tablier of upright double box-pleats. 





F— DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
'TuIs suit comprises two garments—loose front 
double-breasted polonaise and walking skirt. 
Loose Front DovsLe-sBreastep Poro- 
NAISE.—This pattern is in six pieces—front, 
back, sleeve, cuff, collar, and pocket. ‘The parts 
are notched to prevent mistakes in putting to- 
gether. ‘The perforations show where to baste 
the seams on the shoulders and under the arms, 
to take up the short seam on each front, to sew 
on the pockets, to place the buttons on the front, 
to turn back the lapel and collar, to tack the 
tape in the back of the skirt for draping, and the 
size and shape of the under part of the sleeve. 
The front is double-breasted, and though worn 
flowing, is slightly shaped to the figure by a front 
seam on each side, extending from the armhole 
down about six inches below the waist. The 
back is adjusted closely to the figure, and held 
in place by a belt underneath. A seam is down 
the middle of the back, in which extra fullness 
is added at the waist and laid in deep pleats 
underneath. ‘There is no real side body, as the 
piece between the seam under the arm and the 
short front seam takes its place. The front 
closes with the right front overlapping the left, 
and a second row of buttons on the right side 
to correspond with the left. The neck is turned 
back in the line of perforations, forming a lapel, 
and met by a turn-over collar about one inch 
and a half wide. The tight-fitting coat sleeve 
is finished at the wrist by a deep cuff, and two 
buttons, placed one above the other, on the back 
part of the cuff. Place the longest seam of the 
sleeve to the notch in the back of the armhole, 
holding the sleeve a little full on the shoulder 
when sewing it in, Before joining the seams 
lay three deep side pleats, turning downward, in 
the back edge of the front, according to the 
notches; gather between the notches, on the 
front edge of the back in a space of about seven 
inches, to add fullness to the drapery. A strap 
ten inches long is sewed at the waist line on the 
middle seam; the two single perforations are 
tacked on the strap—the lower one at the end, 
the one nearest the top at the centre, giving the 
full panier in the back of the skirt. A pocket, 
lined with stiff foundation, is sewed on each side 
of the front, even with the perforations. An ont- 
‘side belt, to which the sash is attached, crosses 
the back, passes through slits in the seam under 
the arm, and is fastened under the loose front ; 
when a loose front is objectionable, this belt may 
be worn outside, and fasten down the front also, 
An outlet of an inch is allowed for the seams on 
the shoulders and under the arms, and a quar- 
ter of an inch for all others, 
. Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 734 yards. 
Number of buttons, two dozen. 

_Warxine Sxiet,—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front gore, two side gores, and straight 
breadth for the back. Cut the front gore and 
straight breadth with the longest straight edges 
laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. 
Cut two pieces each of the pattern given for the 
side gores. ‘The front gore is trimmed its entire 
length with double box-pleating of the material, 
graduating in width at the top. The side gores 
and straight breadth are trimmed with four deep 

. Tuffles ten inches wide, cut the straight way of 
the goods, divided about two inches from the top 
by a bias band to form a heading, and finished 


at each end by a bow and ends. Put the pattern 
together by the notches, paying no attention to 
the grain of the paper. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 
Extra for trimming, 14 yards. 
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> Wir the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be sent out gratui- 
tously an EicHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, con- 
taining a complete and carefully en- 
graved Map of 


NEW YORK AND ITS SURROUNDINGS, 


showing the Metropolis from the Battery 
to One Hundred and Eighth Street, por- 
tions of Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Jersey 
City, etc. 





WG Cut Paper Patterns of the Loose Front 
Double-breasted Polonaise Walking Suit, illus- 
trated on the first page of the present. Number, 
are now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, 
prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 
For Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns pub- 
lished see Advertisement on page 367. 





HOST AND GUEST. 


E Americans are by no means such a 
visiting people as our cousins over 
the water. In those great feudal houses of 
England, each one of which is a stack of 
villages in itself, it is supposable that the 
dwellers might just fall short of death by 
loneliness without their circle of guests, 
while in our little houses we more frequent- 
ly fall short of death by the guests. And 
whether it is the fault of the house or the 
fault of the guest is an open question among 
us still. 

It is possible, however, that the difficulty 
may be quite equally distributed, for there 
are three things that make hospitality a bur- 
den—a little house, a churlish host, an ex- 
acting guest. And there are unbearable va- 
rieties of all these. There is the guest who 
comes days after the appointed time; the 
guest who encroaches on the time of the 
next guest; the wretched guest who dares 
to fall ill; the guest who demands all there 
is and more too. There is the host who wel- 
comes the coming, but forgets to speed the 
parting guest; the host who vexes the pa- 
tience of his visitors with his attentions ; 
the host who cries, ‘Good Lord, here comes 
that terrible Queen of Sheba with her conun- 
drums !—Ah, my dear Sheba, how glad I am 
to see you!” 

Of late years a great disposition to adopt 
all the English ways in our power has been 
evincing itself among us, ranging from eccle- 
siology to ragged schools; and we have be- 
come quite unwilling to let the sea and the 
distance filter away such portions as it might 
be to our advantage to lose. Because our 
cousins use the word “nasty” for every va- 
riety of unpleasant thing, and the word 
“niece” for every variety of the pleasant 
thing, our whole conversational vocabulary 
bids fair to simmer itself down to those two 
adjectives. We hear of nice men and nice 
manners, and nice dogs and nice dainties, 
and we hear of a nasty day and a nasty 
sore and a nasty sermon. “Mrs. Mayfair,” 
said a young lady who affected this style 
the other day, speaking of a person whose 
mouth was never soiled with any thing 
worse than the cutting repartee just given 
to the young lady—“ Mrs. Mayfair does say 
the nastiest things!” 

Among all these Anglican affectations there 
is one which is a way of receiving guests, 
and according to which we let them severe- 
ly alone. Having heard that our foreign 
cousins, when their houses are full of people, 
pursue their previous avocations uninter- 
ruptedly, and leave their company to follow 
their own sweet wills, we at once think that 
nothing can be more elegant than a similar 
proceeding ; and having invited our solitary 
guest, we leave her, as if it were honor and 
delight enough to be in our house at all, to 
take care of herself as she can. Our house 
consists of a drawing-room, a dining-room, 
and kitchen, and the sleeping apartments. 
Perhaps we live in the city, and have no 
grounds about the house; perhaps we live 
in the country, where people can stroll across 
the fields if they will, and if they are not 
afraid of the cattle there. We havea piano; 
we have a few books—not, it is probable, 
the very newest. Our pictures are soon ex- 
hausted ; and when we coolly inform our 
friend that we are off to a committee meet- 
ing of the Society for Supplying the Tahi- 
tians with Parasols, and hope she will enjoy 
herself in our absence, or leisurely walk up 
stairs for our afternoon nap, or withdraw 
with our favorite book, we simply leave her 





in a condition where she might almost as 
well be in the Desert of Sahara. 

The natural corollary of this demonstra- 
tion is not that in order to have the pleasure 
of entertaining company one must have suites 
of rooms for various enjoyments, a library, a 
billiard-room, a music-room, a drawing-room, 
a retinue of servants, a half dozen horses, and 
a dozen guests at once; but that, having a 
guest at all, our house and we ourselves are 
hers as long as she stays; and if we have in- 
vited into our house a person accustomed to 
a richer and better order of things than that 
prevailing there, it is all the more impera- 
tive upon us to accord her the absolute de- 
votion of ourselves. 

But, on the other hand, we must admit 
that guests have some duties of their own 
as well, which, frequently as they are assured 
of it, it will do no harm to reiterate in a few 
words. And the first lesson is that it is a 
duty not to be guests at all unless they are 
very sure of their ground, always remember- 
ing when invited that any day means no day. 

But, once guests, although their host may 
serve them with Oriental hospitality, and be 
at their feet with all that hosts should ren- 
der, it is their place toremember that, when all 
is done, they still are not in a hotel ; that it is 
a necessary politeness to ascertain the house- 
hold hours if possible; that it is no property 
of their part to set up hours of their own for 
rising or retiring, feasting or fasting; and, 
of all things, that it is their réle to so con- 
duct themselves that every servant in the 
house shall not give warning on account of 
them—very simple directions on their face, 
but, judging from the general failure to 
follow them, very impossible to practice. 
Indeed, a guest can do nothing better than 
to understand that in receiving a cordial 
welcome the gates of the inner penetralium 
of another’s home have been set open to 
them, and that so great a compliment de- 
serves at least the acknowledgment of an 
attempt at assimilation with the family, and 
of a modest and unexacting behavior. 





DESIRABLE CHANGES IN THE 
LAWS REGARDING A WIFE’S 
PROPERTY. 

By GAIL HAMILTON. 


OTWITHSTANDING appearances, it 

may be safely assumed that the law 
means to be just and humane, and to secure 
the greatest good of the greatest number. 
The law giving the children’s property into 
the widower father’s hands was doubtless 
framed on the assumption that the father 
has more love for his children than any one 
else in the world, and that their interests 
are safer in his hands than in any other's. 
This is not a monstrous, but a natural as- 
sumption. It ought always to be true, and 
it often is true. When it is true, the law 
works admirably. I have seen a father in 
moderate circumstances carefully cherish 
the small fortune left to his daughters by 
their own mother. He supports and edu- 
cates them and the children of his second 
wife ont of his own means. He gives them 
an ample outfit at their marriage, not, as 
they had supposed, from their money, but 
from his own, and acquaints them that their 
portion still remains untouched and increas- 
ing. Herein the law works no harm. But 
when the miserly father unduly hoards, or 
the mean father squanders, or the weak 
father misappropriates, to the injury and 
perhaps ruin of the children, what then? 
What is the remedy? Shall we change the 
law, and if so, to what shall it be changed? 
I beg all women to consider this, for it in- 
volves the gravest consequences. It con- 
cerns not only their own comfort and hap- 
piness, but the character and fate of their 
children, 

I do not advocate entire equality. Ithink 
the laws of inheritance should favor women 
more than men, not from any conventional 
or even sincere gallantry, but from the na- 
ture of things, from the organization of the 
individual and of society. It is the business 
of a man to earn his living and that of his 
wife and children ; a woman’s business pre- 
vents such earning. It is the right of a wife 
to be supported by her husband. If the hus- 
band can not support himself, he had bet- 
ter die. The world has no use for a man 
that can not ¢arn his own living. But wom- 
en are unfitted by nature for this object. So- 
ciety is founded on the assumption that they 
will not, and its best interests are served 
when they do not maintain themselves. The 
law should recognize this, and should en- 
force the wife’s right to be supported out of 
her husband’s estate, and should discoun- 
tenance and deny by non-recognition any 
right of the husband to be supported out 
of his wife’s estate. 

Shall, then, the law give the property of 
the husband wholly into the hands of the 
widow? Immediately you are beset by the 
spectacle of a woman who a year after her 
husband’s death makes a ridiculous mar- 
riage—a marriage which is disgraceful to 


herself, and puts shame upon her dead hus- 
band and her living children. Under the 
influence of this new husband the money is 
speedily squandered, and the innocent chil- 
dren are left in poverty. Or the woman 
is impulsive, unreasoning, headstrong, and 
wastes her children’s substance in wild in- 
vestments and extravagant expenditure. 
Or she is benevolent, inaccurate, and “ hap- 
py-go-easy,” and their property slips through 
her amiable fingers with fatal facility. We 
haye all seen these women. Disaster fol- 
lows them. You can not frame a law to 
meet every case. You can only frame laws 
to meet the majority of cases. The law 
cares, as it ought to care, for the inter- 
ests of children as well as of husbands and 
wives, by demanding their support of the 
father during his life, and taking it out of 
his estate after his death. It is possible 
that, on the whole, this is the best thing 
the law can do. It may be that family in- 
terests would be more endangered by leay- 
ing the children without legal claim than 
by leaving the wife with the smaller share. 
Iam inclined to think otherwise. I am in- 
clined to think that, take society through, 
at least American society, setting the moth- 
er’s love over against the father’s business 
knowledge, the children’s interests are as 
safe in the mother’s hands as in the father’s. 
It seems to me more natural and reasonable 
that the mother should be invested with 
the power that inhered in both. When one 
eye is lost, the other inereases in strength. 
When sight and hearing are gone, feeling 
becomes peculiarly acute. When the father 
dies, the mother must in many respects be 
father and mother both, and she ought to 
have the powers of both father and mother. 
Suffering would occur under this law, but 
no more, I believe, than under the existing 
law. Certainly a woman is less likely to 
become disaffected toward her children by 
the influence of their step-father, or to sacri- 
fice their interests to his for the sake of 
peace, than a man is to be similarly influ- 
enced by a step-mother. American women 
are surely affectionate enough and intel- 
ligent enough, in the main, to be trusted 
with the education and support of their 
own children. 

The very exigency would quicken the 
mother’s often merely dormant business abil- 
ity, and would furnish a substitute for ex- 
perience. 

While we fully admit that the law deals, 
and justly deals, not in particulars, but in 
generals, and that it is unsafe hastily to de- 
mand its repeal or modification because a 
special application of it is attended with 
seyere hardship, we must not forget that it 
is safe to modify it in conformity to general 
principles. 

For instance, it is meet and right that law 
should lean as far as possible toward the 
freedom of the individual. It should estab- 
lish as firmly as possible the sacredness of 
ownership. It does this generously in case 
of men, but even in the case of men it does 
not establish absolute ownership. Even a 
man has not absolute right to his own prop- 
erty. The law, in the interest of his minor 
children, has control over enough of his es- 
tate to feed and clothe and educate them. 
In the interest of his wife it claims a certain 
portion for her use. In the interests of so- 
ciety it claims the whole after one life. A 
can not will his property to B, to go after 
B’s death to C, and after C’s death toE. It 
is for the interests of society that the world 
should be under the control of the living, 
not of the dead. Nor can a man give adeed 
without the co-operation of his wife. Be- 
yond this a man holds right of control by 
virtue of ownership. A woman is far more 
limited. She not only receives an unequal 
share in the distribution of their joint prop- 
erty, but she is deprived of the power of 
directing the disposal of her own. She may 
make as many wills as she chooses, and they 
are legal—if her husband consents. But a 
will subject to her husband is no will at all. 
Her husband may be the very person against 
whom she wishes to guard, or for whom she 
wishes to provide. And by no will she may 
choose to make does her husband forfeit his 
life dower in her estate. In spite of herself, 
he will have the income of her property, and 
she can not divert it from him to the care, 
the education, or the support of her children, 
even though she knows him to be incapable. 
This “tenant by courtesy” steps in to the 
exclusion of every one else, and on the old 
nursery principle, “After me is manners,” 
ensconces himself as snugly as a mouse in a 
cheese, and nibbles away with perfect secu- 
rity till death nips him. 

This is wrong, not because it often brings 
suffering, but on general principles. It vio- 
lates the freedom of the individual, the dig- 
nity of woman. No harm ean come to the 
family or to society by a woman’s imprudent 
disposal of her goods so great as the harm 
done to both by thus depriving her of the 
dignity which inheres in control. A woman 
ought not any more than a man to be able 
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Lusband’s consent, but she ought to be able 
to dispose of her own. So far from his being 
entitled to the whole income from it, he has 
no right to any of it against her will. She 
has a right to a living out of his estate, be- 
cause the very fact of her being his wife 
presumptively incapacitates her from earn- 
ing a livelihood. He has no right to a sup- 
port out of her estate, because it is presump- 
tively a shame to a man to be supported by 
his wife. Society needs that women should 
be freed from the necessity of money-earn- 
ing. It needs that men should be impelled 
by that necessity. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED 
POLONAISE. 


NE of the most fashionable garments of the 
season is the loose front double-breasted po- 
lonaise, which forms part of the suit illustrated on 
our first page, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published. ‘This is sometimes called the blouse- 
polonaise, and has lately been given the name 
of Alexandra, but was introduced in the Bazar 
Supplement a year ago as a redingote, and was 
really the first original great-coat polonaise worn 
in this country. It was not successful at first, 
but at present is the favorite over dress for all 
suits except those designed for full-dress. It is 
a graceful and comfortable garment of very sim- 
ple construction; is adapted to thick and thin 
materials alike ; may be used as part of a suit or 
else as an independent garment; is worn appro- 
priately by young, middle-aged, and old, and is 
therefore popular on the score of availability as 
well as beauty. To be comme il faut it must be 
very long, with ample fullness in the skirt and 
abundant soft drapery; after the collar, cuffs, 
buttons, pockets, and sash are added, all other 
trimming is superfluous, and detracts from its 
style. It may be worn flowing loosely in front, 
like a morning wrapper, in the manner shown 
in one illustration, or else it may be belted down, 
as seen in the second figure; the flowing un- 
belted front is in favor for the simple stylish 
costumes of spring woolen goods worn for morn- 
mg and afternoon promenades, shopping, and 
«saveling, and it is being used in profusion for 
summer wash goods, such as linen, batiste, per- 
cate, calicoes, and lawns: more dressy grena- 
dines ave “he outside belt passed all arovnd 
the waist, instead of being confined to the 
back only, ‘The front is cut double-breast- 
ed, but with very close high revers and col- 
lar, so that a chemisette may be worn when a 
habit shirt or dress waist is objectionable. The 
shoulder seams are yery short, and the waist is 
as long as nature will permit. The front has no 
dart near the edge, but is shaped by a short seam 
taken quite far back, beginning low down in the 
armhole, and extending below the waist to the 
spot where the pockets are set on. When the 
garment is on, this looks like the ‘‘under arm” 
seam, and is important, as the fronts will draw 
and wrinkle if it is omitted. The bottom of the 
front is made very wide, in order that it may be 
draped very far back—beyond the sides rather 
than on them. The back of the polonaise fits 
smoothly, without a wrinkle at the waist, and 
consists of two simple sacque-shaped pieces, with 
ample skirt fullness added in the middle seam at 
the smallest taper of the waist. ‘This fullness is 
folded underneath the seam, pleat upon pleat, 
showing the reverse of a triple box-pleat, and is 
then draped over the tournure by tapes in the 
manner described elsewhere. It is important 
that a string should be placed low down in the 
side seams of the skirt, and tied behind the per- 
son, to keep the drapery well toward the back 
and smooth on the sides. The waist and sleeves 
of all polonaises except those of wash goods 
should be lined with thin lining, silk or else soft 
Silesia. This lining extends two or three inches 
below the waist, and its edge is hemmed or bound 
separately from the waist. As we have said re- 
peatedly, polonaise skirts should never be lined, 
as the drapery is spoiled thereby. To keep the 
back of the waist well adjusted, a belt (of tape, 
or else silk belt ribbon) is tacked on the Rae 
side to the three back seams and hooked in front. 
When the front is not belted, there is no neces- 
sity for an outside belt in the back, as the gar- 
ment may have a button on the side seams to 
define the waist, but many ladies prefer an out- 
side belt in the back, and this is passed under 
the front through slits in the side seams. Russia 
leather belts are worn with these garments, but 
the belt and sash are more usually made of the 
silk, velvet, or other material used for the collar, 
cuffs, etc. ‘The sash consists of two long loops 
and two ends of uneyen length cut diagonally. 
The sleeves are very close coat shape. The 
bottom of the polonaise is often finished by lace, 
a rufile, or fringe, but is far more stylish if sim- 
ply finished with a two-inch hem sewed in blind 
stitches that do not show on the outside, or else 
a two-inch facing with a tiny piping fold in the 
edge. We must not omit to add that loose front 
polonaises are often made single-breasted and 
closed in the neck. ‘This pattern may be made 
8o by turning in the extra part in front used for 
lapping. Only one row of buttons is then neces- 
sary, and a round turned-oyer collar is substi- 
tuted for the reyers collar. 


MATERIALS, ETC. 

The materials most used for loose front po- 
Jonaises at present are summer camel’s-hair and 
cashmere in the stylish colors, with silk skirts of 
a darker shade, or else black ; entire suits are 
made of de baize and alpaca. ‘Thick repped. 
silk like the lower skirt is used for the collar, 
cuffs, sash, and pockets of woolen polonaises ; 
these are lined with thin silk, and interlined with 
stiff foundation muslin to keep them in shape; 











velvet and watered silk are also used for trim- 
ming, and will be worn all summer. ‘The but- 
tons are large round wooden moulds two inches 
in diameter, covered with the trimming silk; 
they are placed in two rows straight down the 
front; from six to twelve buttons are in each 
row, according to fancy. Button-holes for them 
may be overcast, or else bound with silk in a sub- 
stantial way now much admired. ‘Two or three 
of the lower buttons are usually left unfastened. 
Two buttons are set on the elongated square 
pockets and two on each cuff. Oxidized silver 
buttons are appropriate for these woolen gar- 
ments, but the real metal is expensive, and the 
imitation is soon defaced. 

Costumes of the pretty striped summer silks 
are also made by this design. ‘The trimmings 
are usually of a solid color, and the dress skirt 
is trimmed with two bias ten-inch flounces. 
Black taffeta silks with a double line stripe of 
white are very stylish when made in this way. 

Correspondents who ask directions for making 
summer wash dresses will find all their wants 
supplied by this pattern, as its looseness makes 
it cool and pleasant for midsummer, and it is 
so simple that it can be easily washed. Gray 
undressed linen suits of this kind will be very 
popular, and Napoleon blue linen will be worn 
by stylish people. The edge of the whole polo- 
naise and its small accessories shonld be faced 
and piped with a linen fold, either white, brown, 
or blue. Large pearl or imitation ivory buttons 
should be used, or else moulds covered with lin- 
en. ‘The belt is of Russia leather. The dress 
skirt may have merely bias bands, or else two 
flounces either pleated or gathered. Striped ba- 
tiste suits are similarly made, and trimmed with 
yak lace insertion of the same color. A velvet 
sash and velvet buttons add to the beauty of 
these. Black and brown silk skirts will be mach 
worn under linen and batiste polonaises. White 
repped piqué suits are embroidered on the polo- 
naise and flounce in thick close work, or else 
trimmed with English eyelet-hole needle-work. 
A new French fancy is to insert tucked bands 
with a row of hem-stitching between the tucks ; 
this is not the real hem-stitching done with the 
needle, but is done by machinery, like Hamburg 
embroidery. Black velvet buttons and sash ac- 
company white piqués. The neck of piqué po- 
lonaises is finished with a voluminous Medici 
fraise. 

Percales, cambrics, lawns, and the plainest 
calicoes have this négligé polonaise and a short 
skirt with a single deep flounce cut straight and 
scant. A pretty lawn suit—white, with blue and 
rose-colored lines—had two narrow ruffles head- 
ing a deep Spanish flounce on the skirt; a four- 
inch ruffle edged the long polonaise, and was 
gathered as a ruff around the neck, with an in- 
ner ruffle of Valenciennes. The belt was four 
lapped folds of pale blue silk, and the pendent 
blue sash was lined with rose-colored silk. Cam- 
brics and calicoes have bias bands stitched on 
the polonaise, or else a two-inch fold edges the 
garment, headed by a very narrow piping. 

FRENCH FLOWERS. 

Fresh importations of French flowers show 
quantities of mosses in their natural brownish- 
green shades, which are so much in favor under 
the name of olive tints. Tops of bonnets are 
covered with tiny beds of these fine mosses. 
Coronets are formed of them, or else they are 
mounted in clusters with blue forget-me-nots and 
tiny pink buds or slender fern leaves. Black 
Brussels net bonnets are effectively trimmed 
with moss coronets and ribbons of mossy green. 
Drooping bell-like tringes of oat husks are shown 
in the favorite olive hues, and tulles, crape, and 
Brussels net are used of the same shade. Among 
the novelties are beautiful *‘goffered leaves,” 
with satin-like finish, that iook as if they were 
made by embroidery. Quantities of wild roses 
are shown in clusters, branches, voronet wreaths, 
and trailing sprays; pink; crimson, and white 
wild brier roses are mounted together. Nex’ 
there are many-petaled dwarf roses, English 
hedge-roses, and branches of thick pouting; buds. 
Green rose-buds not yet bursted show the fayor- 
ite olive and moss colors. These flowers are 
mounted so that they will serve either as a coro- 
net or as a comb-like ornament on the back of 
the bonnet. Jet leaves have a lace foundation, 
in which fine jet beads are sewed, and are no 
longer heavy and cumbersome. Pompons are 
the favorite feather ornaments for summer hats. 
They are closely curled ostrich feathers at the 
base, with a long slender heron’s feather erect in 
them; pompons made up of game feathers are 
also imported. 

ENAMELED BUTTONS. 

The latest novelty on imported dresses is en- 
ameled buttons of color on metal, and also of 
lacquered wood. ‘The latter are Japanese, and 
are usually black, showing their favorite mount- 
ain-peak design in gilt. These are used on black 
silk dresses made at the best French houses. 


FRENCH LINGERIE. 

Pleated percale ruffs and under-sleeves of black 
or blue stripes on white have half-inch bands of 
linen stitched near the edge. Ecru linen lin- 
gerie is in the regular English collar shape, with 
square cuffs fastened by three linen buttons. All- 
white sets are very sheer linen ruffles in side 
pleats, with an inch-wide hem turned up on the 
outside and hem-stitched. Frills and fraises grow 
fuller and longer gradually, until ladies are as- 
suming what is ridiculed as the “‘ pouter-pigeon” 
fashion. High standing linen collars have em- 
broidered edges flaring outward in Medicis style, 
with a soft full box-pleated frill inside, made of 
muslin edged with Valenciennes lace. Almost 
all collars have the chemisette attached. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; and Messrs. ArNoLD, ConsTaBLE, 
& Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co.; and C. H. 
F, Aunens & Co, 


PERSONAL. 


_ Comrort, happiness, ete., ete., have been car- 
ried into a poor family in Brooklyn by a decis- 
ion of the Court of Appeals. ine years ago 
one CHARLES Fox made a will leaying all his 
property to the United States government to 
pay the national debt. It was not so much that 

‘oX was personally troubled about the ultimate 
solvency of the government as that Fox didn’t 
like his nephews and nieces. So when Fox 
“shuffled off,” the United States claimed his 
proreney: The nephews and nieces contested. 

urrogate Hurouines, in his clear and concise 
way, decided that Fox was of sound mind, but 
that the United States could not take a land be- 
quest of a deceased person in this State, but 
could accept personal property. Judge PIERRE- 

PonT conducted the case for the government; 
but ingenious and able as was his argument, it 
could not break the sound law and common- 
sense of the Surrogate, and the Court of Appeals 
unanimously sustains his opinion. 

—Mr. Cuaries D. Warner, author of My 
Summer in a Garden, is compared by the Lon- 
don Spectator to Cuartes Lams and ARTHUR 
HELPs. 

—Public men seem to be arriving at the con- 
clusion that the pen is mightier than the poli- 
tician. We perceive that Senator BuckKINGHAM 
and Congressmen STARKWEATHER and BARNUM, 
of Connecticut, have become proprietors of the 
Norwich Bulletin. Ten years ago that sort of 
thing was not looked upon as the chief end of 
man in Connecticut. 

—‘ George Eliot,” as a novelist, is placed by 
the British Quarterly above Sir WALTER Scorr. 
“She paints with Miss AusTEN’s unerring hu- 
morand accuracy, and with Sir WaLTER’s mas- 
culine breadth.’? If the popular judgment is 
to be gathered from the number of intelligent 
readers of a novel, Middlemarch must be reck- 
oned one of the most remarkable fictions of the 
present century. 

—The Vocal Society of New York paid a grace- 
ful and well-deserved tribute to their founder, 
the late Dr. James L. Brown, by their recent 
memorial concert at Steinway Hall for the 
benefit of his family, which netted over five 
thousand dollars. This testimonial was pecul- 
iarly fitting, inasmuch as the society owed much 
of its success to Dr. Brown’s unwearied ef- 
forts, for which he had steadily refused all Bes 
cuniary compensation during his lifetime. ir. 
Brown was a graduate of Columbia College, and 
attended the twentieth anniversary of his col- 
lege class only two months before his death; 
and of the dozen members around the festive 
board no one seemed so hale and hearty as he. 
He died in February last, at the age of forty-two, 
on the very threshold of a brilliant suecess both 
in his profession and in the musical world, which 
he had earned ty industry and perseverance, for 
he was essentially a self-made man. He was ac- 
counted one of the best choir leaders in the coun- 
try, and was among the first to revive the now 
wide-spreading taste for chamber music. He 
was beloved in all the relations of life, and the 
society which he founded will keep his memory 
green by its charming glees and madrigals. 

—A pleasant incident in the history of Chief 
Justice CuasE and Hon. Samuet Hooper, M.C. 
from Boston, appears in the Tribune: “In 1861 
Mr. Cuase, then Secretary of the Treasury, ad- 
vertised for a loan of $14,900,000. The proposals 
were to be opened April 11. Next day the rebel 
batteries opened fire. No time could be more 
unpropitious to the negotiation of a loan. Mr. 
Hoorer happened to be in Washington, and was 
a subscriber for $100,000. The proposals fell 
short of the desired amount by about a million 
of dollars. Mr. Cuase sent for Mr. Hooper, 
then almost a stranger, and asked him to take 
that sum in addition to what he had before 
subscribed, assuring him he should be protected 
against loss if unable to distribute the amount 
in Boston. He complied without hesitation, 
and paid in the whole sum without any aid 
from the Treasury. The sum may seem small 
now; it was large then, and the act was alike 
prompt, graceful, and patriotic.” 

ates. (ary Mapes Dopce has resigned the 
editorial chair in Hearth and Home, which she 
has filled so admirably for the last four years, 
and gone to Europe for a brief term to recuper- 
ate her health. Rumors are afloat of her con- 
nection with a new m: ‘ine on her return. 
The notable article on the insanity of Carn in 
the May number of Scribner’s Monthly is attribu- 
ted to her pen. We had always fallen back on 
Cany as a genuine old-fashioned villain, but it 
seems that, like Nero, CaLiguLa, Henry VIIL, 
and ali the rest, he was no criminal after all; 
only an unfortunate victim of emotional insani- 
ty. Mrs. Marcaret E. Sangster succeeds Mrs. 
Bopes as editor of the boys’ and girls’ depart- 
ment in Hearth and Home. 

—In this style does Miss E. Stuart PuEerps 
write of Miss Smmxy, the Quakeress preacher: 
“She is a woman whose very name but @ year 
or two since was strange to the ear of the gen- 
eral public ; who has received neither a theolog- 
ical diploma, nor a ministerial ordination, nor 
even a license to preach; who has a voice as 
sweet as a robin’s, and a face as serene as a Ma- 
donna’s, and a courage as resoluteas an apostle’s, 
and a purpose as fixed as a Quaker’s, and who 
wears her bonnet into the pails besides.” 

—What more “personal” than this? In an 
English church recently; after the publication 
of the bans of marriage by the minister, a grave 
elder, in a stentorian voice, forbade the bans be- 
tween a certain couple. On being called on to 
explain, he said, pointing to the intended bride, 
“Thad intended Hannan for myself.” Hannan 
did not contemplate it by the same glasses. 

—Musical folk think that M. Gounop is cre- 
ating quite a desirable revolution in church mu- 
sic by his late compositions. He has gradually 
fallen into the style of the good old cay 
school, and may be considered as the modern 
PALESTRINA. 

—RoserT BRUCE, a converted Brahmin, has 
been. epending some time in New England, ad- 
dressing meetings in various towns. 

—Parlor operas are now in fashion, and a very 
pleasant fashion itis, too. That wasa successful 
entertainment of the kind which was lately giv- 
en by Mr. W. F. Wiit1as, the musical critic of 
the ing Post, in his rooms in Fourth Avenue, 
wherein he was a whole orchestra in himself, 
playing on half a dozen instruments almost si- 
multaneously, while the Pree of Lucrezia Borgia 
was admirably sung by Mesdames Carroui and 
Der Gepete and Messrs. ErRANI and CoLerri 
in the principal parts, followed by two acts of 
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Norma, in which the soprano was Madame BeL- 
LINI-Marratra, the niece of the great BELLINI. 
The new Mexican violinist, Senor DELGapo, 
also played for the first time in this country to 
an appreciative audience. 

n the occasion of Mr. EmERson’s visit to 
Oxford, as the guest of Professor Max MULLER, 
he was invited ny the curators of the Taylor In- 
stitution at Ox: ‘ord to deliver a course of lect- 
ures, but declined for want of time. 

—Hon. E. B. Morgan has made a second 
pocpesteon. to the trustees of Auburn Theolog- 

ical Seminary, viz., that if the citizens of Au- 
burn will raise $225,000, he will add $75,000, and 
thus relieve the institution from the embarrass- 
ments it has labored under for many years, and 
place it on an enduring rounaation. 

—Dr. H. Bence Jonzgs, F.R.S., has recently 
deceased, after a long and severe illness. He 
was consulting physician at St. George’s Hospi- 
tal, was well known to the public as secretary 
to the Royal Institution, as the biographer of 
Farapay, and by his many and yaluable contri- 
butions to the advancement of science, He mar- 
ried some years since Lady Miticenv, daughter 
of the Earl of Gosford. 

—tThe Father of his Country is again the sub- 
ject of honor, the University of Oxford haying 
selected The Prince of Wales at the Grave of Wash- 
ington as the NEWDEGATE poem. 

—The late Dr. Simpson, of St. Louis, present- 
ed a fine practical specimen of the healthfulness 
of St. Louis and of his own professional skill. 
He was the oldest inhabitant of St. Louis, where 
he dwelt for sixty and four years, and died last 
week at the age of eighty-eight. 

—Miss Mary Low won the Sophomore prize 
for declamation over her male classmates last 
week at Colby University, Maine. Outtalked 
them all. 1 

—Hon. Cuartes SuMNER obtained a divorce 
from his wife in Boston on the 10th inst., on 
the ground of desertion. Neither of the parties. 
was present. After hearing one witness, and 
no opposition being made, a decree was granted. 
It seems to have been a little matter amicably. 
arranged between all parties. Mrs. SuMNER has 
for some years resided in Europe. 

—Bishop Doane, of Albany, has gone to Eu- 
rope, mainly to inspect the leading cathedrals in 
England and on the Continent, with a view to 
the erection of the new cathedral of All-Saints, 
in Albany. 

—Two eminent clergymen, the Rey. Dr. EADIE 
and the Rey. Dr. CaLpeRwoop, of Edinburgh, 
have arrived in this city as delegates from the 
United Presbyterians of Scotland to the Presby- 
terian General Assemblies in this country. Both 
are well-known scholars, Dr. Eapre by his com- 
mentaries, and Dr. CALDERWOOD as a professor 
in the university. 

—By the recent death of the Rey. Crrit Page, 
vicar of Christ Church, Westminster, one of the 
most curious relics of the past existing in a 
London church is likely to disappear, viz., the 
use of TaTr and BRrapy’s Psalter. Mr. PAGE was 
of opinion that the royal license formerly given 
to the doggerel versifications contained in this 
now almost forgotten volume constituted it the 
only legal hymn-book in the state Church, and 
therefore he consistently adhered to its use. 

—The Rey, Joun Locxuart, now seyenty- 
three years of age, has been pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church at Russellville, Ohio, over forty 
years—a long time in a State so young, fussy, 
and impatient as Ohio—and, for that matter, all 
those young Western States are. 

—Horario Stone, of Washington, is makin, 
a bust of the late Hon. James Brooks, whic! 
will be finished in a few weeks. 

—Mr. Jonny A. Apams, of this city, was the 
guest of the Princess Kusimeskow, of Russia, 
and her niece, the Countess OrpA, last season 
at Rome, and an engagement is now announced 
between Mr. Apams and the Countess Orpa. 

—Some two years ago Mr. WILLIAM WINTER, 
dramatic critic of the Tribune, was mainly in- 
strumental in arranging a series of benefits for 
the family of the late Gzorce HoLianp, by 
which some twelve thousand dollars were reai- 
jzed and invested in government securities. The 
example has been emulated by the Savage Club, 
of London, who have raised for the orphan chil- 
dren of the late J. C. Brouex, dramatist, the 
sum of ten thousand dollars. The Savage Club 
is to London what the Lotos is to New York. 

—Professor Baynes, of St. Andrew’s Univer- 
sity, is editing a new edition of the Hncyclopedia 
Britannica. 

—The Rey. CHartes Krnastey, whose clever 
novels have been published by the Harpers, 
has been made a canon of Westminster. Short 
of a bishopric and some four or five deaneries, 
a canonry of Westminster is regarded as one of 
the most delicious plums that can come in the 
way of English ecclesiastics. 

—Donatp M‘Kay, commander of the Warm 
Spring Indians, is the son of a Scotch settler of 
the same name by an Indian woman. He is said 
to be an educated man, and during the rebellion 
was colonel of an Indian regiment in the Union 
service. He nowholdsatemporary commission 
from the government as captain. 

—Madame Dr Hazarp, the sculptress, has 
sent her three masterpieces, “ L’Espérance,”” 
“Pace Generosa,” and ‘“L’Abbandonata,” to 
Vienna. This accomplished lady is by birth a 
Russian, She has written many beautiful poems 
in French and Italian, speaks seven languages, 
and sings with great beauty and power. 

—Prince Bismakok is equally successful as 
paper-manufacturer and politician. His paper- 
mills at Varzin can not meet the English demand 
for the pasteboard which is manufactured from 
pine wood in them. His present mills work up 
600 cords per annum. New ones now in con- 
struction will enable him to consume 1500 cords. 

—Dr. Witt1aM H. Hoicomss, of New Orleans, 
owns a Magdalen” painted by Muriixo. Itis 
well preserved, very beautiful, and bears the 
painter’s name. It was brought to New Orleans 
many years ago by a French family. 

—When the Duke of Edinburgh and the 
daughter of the Czar are married they are to live 
half the year at least in Russia, and have one of 
the new houses on the quay in front of the Ad- 
miralty of St. Petersburg. The bride’s fortune 

is to be a million of rubles. Qne of the chief 
causes of delay in the arrangement of the match 
has, it is said, been the wish on either side to 
stipulate for living the greater part of the year 
in England or Russia respectively. Hence the 
compromise of dividing the time equally be- 
tween the two. A question of precedence in 
England is said to haye contributed to this 
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Border for Covers, Curtains, etc.—Venetian Embroidery. 


Tuts border is suitable for trimming covers, curtains, 


al purposes, as, for instance, altar or pulpit covers, sur 
Swiss muslin, batiste, or fine linen with embroidery cotton, glazed cotton, or me- 


dium-sized thread. To 
work the border draw the 
design on the material or 
on a foundation of linen or 
paper, run the outlines of 
all the design figures, and 
then work the button-hole 
stitch bars, in doing which 
always carry the working 
thread along the outlines, 
in order to pass from one 
bar to another. Then coy- 
er the outlines with narrow 
and wide button-hole stitch- 
es. The knots which trim 
the outer edge, some of the 
design figures, and several 
circles of the foundation 
are worked in connection 
with the outlines, Foreach 
knot work at 
the correspond- 
ing point, close 
underneath the 
button-hole 
stitch last work- 
ed, two similar 
stitches, and 
then carry the 
working thread 
back. to» the 
point from 
which the work 
is to be contin- 
ued. Work the 
lace stitches in- 
side of the de- 
sign figures as 
shown by the il- 
lustration. Cut 
away the foun- 
dation material 
underneath the 
lace stitchesand 
the bars of the 
foundation, 
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Fig. 2.—Merpanion ror Cover 
or Brste or Prayer-Boox. 


meee Design for Book-Mark for 
Bible or Prayer-Book. 

For the foundation of this book-mark use light silk. 
Work the embroidery partly with saddler’s silk and 

fine sewing silk in a darker shade of the color of 

the foundation in satin, chain, and half-polka 
stitch, and partly with gold cord. Silk’lining 
of the same color, an edging of gold cord, 
and fine gold fringe complete the book- 
mark. 


















Embroidery Designs for 
Cover of Bible or Prayer- 
Book, Figs. 15. 

‘Tue embroidery shown by 
Fig. 1 is worked on a 
foundation of purple 


satin and chain 
stitch with'vio- 
let saddler’s 

silk, and 


Fig. 4.—Corner anv Ener ror Cover or Binie 
or Prarrer-Boox. 


ah 


Dams 


gros grain, partly in | 





in violet velvet. 

etc, and also for ecclesiastic- 

plices, ete. It is worked on iy 

Borver ror Covers, 
Curtains, ETC. 

VeNeTIAN EMBROIDERY. 
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Fig. 1.—Epromwery Desien ror Cover oF BriBty or ‘Praver-Book. 
[See Figs. 2-5.] . 


bullion, gold cord, and gold thread in satin and half-polka stitch. 
monogram, the ‘*In hoe signo” shown by Fig. 2 or the verse shown by Fig. 3 may 
be used for the upper side of the cover. 
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partly with gold braid and fine gold cord. The medallion and the cross are applied 
Work the monogram and crown on the medallion with gold 


Instead of the 


‘The under side may then be ornamented 
with the monogram and 
with one of the cor- 
ners and edges shown by 
Figs. 4and 5. The cor- 
ners are worked with sad- 
dler’s silk in satin and 
half-polka stitch, and the 
edge of Fig. 5 with gold 
braid and gold cord. The 
cross in the corner of Fig. 
4 may be worked with 
gold 


Lambrequin for 
Etageres, Baskets, 
etc.—A [easel and 
Raise broidery. 
See illustration on page 357. 
Tuts lambrequin is suit- 
able for trimming baskets, 
étagéres, and 
corner brackets, 
In the original 
the foundation is 
of light gray 
cloth, Theround 
flowers of the up- 
per raised part 
are cut of violet 
and purple cloth, 
and the bell- 
shaped flowers 
of white cloth, 
and the’ leaves 
of green cloth in 
several shades, 
Embroider — all 
the separate flow- 
ers and leaves 
with half- polka 
stitch veins of 
green silk, baste 
them on the foun- 
dation hollow, as 
shown by the il- 
lustration, ‘and 
join them’ by 
means of stems and vines, which are worked with green 
and brown silk, partly in half-polka and partly in her- 
ring-bone stitch. ‘The calyxes of the round flowers are 
simulated’ by knots of dark and light yellow silk, 
Work the remainder of the embroidery, as plainly 
shown by the illustration, partly with an applied 
strip of gray silk, partly with gray silk sou- 
tache, and partly in satin, half-polka, her- 
ring-bone, and knotted stitch, and point 
Russe with saddleér’s' silk in several 
shades of gray. Button-hole stitch 
the scallops on the outer edge. 


Crochet Soap-Bag, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 857. 
To make this soap- 
bag work. a foun- 
dation of 38 st. 
(stitch) with 
coarse white 
wool» and 




















Fig. 3.—Mepaiion ror Cover 
or Brsiy’ or Prayer-Boox. 



















Fig. 5.—Corner anp Ener ror Cover or Bint 
on Praxer-Boox, 
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& wooden crochet needle, and on both sides of this foundation crochet one round 
of sc. (single crochet). Widen several st. at both ends in order to form the 
requisite rounding. After working this round fasten to the first st. with 1 sl. 
(slip stitch), crochet 1 ch, (chain stitch), and turn the work. Now work six 
rounds more of sc. (1 se. on each se. of the preceding round), but pass the needle 
always through the back veins of the stitches, and after the end of every round 
fasten to the first st. of the corresponding round, and turn the work, In doing 





this widen in such a. 


manner that the work 
neither puckers nor 
draws. On’ this part 
crochet two rounds of 
se. as shown by Fig. 2 
between every two ribs. 
For the pocket piece 
make a foundation of 
20 st., and on this cro- 
chet in a similar man- 
ner as in working the 
main piece, but at one 
end of the foundation 
neither widen nor fast- 
en toast., but, in order 





DesiGN For SLIprEeRs, ELC. 


Description of Sone = Blue; @ Black; 9 Milk; 
halk; © Gold Beads, 
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Fig. 1.—Brack Gros Grarn Dress, —Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Lamsrequin For Eracires, 
Baskets, ETC.—APPLICATION 
AND Raisep Emprorpery. 





Fig. 1.—Crocuer Soar-Bac, 


that the piece may 
finish off evenly 
there, crochet 1 ch. 
and turn the work, 
On this part work 
sc. also, and border 
the crosswise edge 
with two rounds 
of sc., working the 
first “round with 
white, and the sec- 
ond with red zephyr 
worsted. Finally, 
join both parts, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration, with se. of 
red worsted, and 
border the free 
edge of the soap- 
bag with one round 
of the same, in do- { 
ing which at the 
same time work a 
loop, consisting of 
9ch., in the middle 
of the top, which 
serves to hang up 
or to close the soap- 
bag. Onthemiddle 
of the pocket piece 
set a red button or 
a small ball made 
of red worsted. 


Black Gros 
Grain Dress, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turs black gros 
grain dress con- 
sists of a skirt and 
basque. The back 
breadth of the skirt 
isarrangedina puff 
as shown by the 
illustration, The 
basque is trimmed 
with box - pleated 
rufles of the mate- 
rial, black velvet 
folds, and passe- 
menterie agrafes, 
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A NEW METHOD FOR ORNAMENTING WINDOWS. 


OMETIMES we have windows which need a screen, and yet the use of a shade 

or curtain is undesirable. Ground glass is admirable for such purposes, or 
even a thin coat of white paint, but these are in no wise ornamental. Having 
experimented somewhat in this line, I give the following as a rather novel style 
of producing ornamental figures upon any clear glass, by covering it with a coat 
of crystals of much the same 
order as are seen upon a frosty 
morning before the sun has 
melted them away. 

Dissolve sulphate of magnesia 
in hot ale so as to saturate it, 
or a solution of gum-acacia ; 
when it is entirely dissolved, 
wash it over the window, and 
let it dry. This is the whole 
process, and if it is unsatisfac- 
tory the first time it is applied, 
wash it off by means of a rag 
and warm water, and try an- 
other coat. If nicely done, it 
will be very pretty for transom- 
windows or vestibule side lights. 








nownh—fSee Fig. 1.] 
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MY MURIEL. 


‘Tux gloaming’s reddening light lies low 
Upon the woodland ways and seas, 
And cool winds from the hill-side blow, 
And, passing, whisper to the trees, 

Yet is not this as other days— 
My love, I will the meaning tell; 
What say the seas and woodland ways 
To thee, my Muriel? 


Love's day is o'er, love’s sun is set, 

But us the sunset gleams infold, 
For sweet love lingers with us yet, 

Love's sunset changing all to gold; 
For suns must set, and love must die, 

And lips, not hearts, must say, “’Tis well,” 
And hearts must bid a long good-by, 

My sweet, sweet Muriel. 


, In golden after-time forget 

The one who loved, staked all, and lost; 
Forget me, love, sweet love, and yet 

Canst thou forget how dear thou wast? 
Farewell! farewell! it must be said, 

Though my fond heart should break—farewell! 
Forget me, think my love is dead, 

As thine is, Muriel. 





LADY ANNA. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “ Barchester Towers,” “The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER IX. 
IT ISN’ LAW. 


Ow the next morning Lady Anna was ill, and 
would not leave her bed. When her mother 
spoke to her, she declared that her head ached 
wretchedly, and she could not be persuaded to 
dress herself. 

“Ts it what I said to you last night?” asked 
the Countess. 

**Oh, mamma, that is impossible,” she said. 

It seemed to the mother that the mention of 
the young lord’s name had produced a horror in 
the daughter's mind which nothing could for the 
present subdue. Before the day was over, how- 
ever, the girl had acknowledged that she was 
bound in duty, at any rate, to meet her cousin ; 
and'the Countess, forced to satisfy herself with 
so much of concession, and acting upon that, 
fixed herself in her purpose to go on with the 
project. ‘The lawyers on both sides would assist 
her, It was for the advantage of them all that 
there should be such a marriage. She deter- 
mined, therefore, that she would at once see Mr. 
Goffe, her own attorney, and give him to under- 
stand in general terms that the case might be 
proceeded with on this new matrimonial basis. 

But there was a grievous doubt on her mind 
—a fear, a spark of suspicion, of which she had 
unintentionally given notice to Thomas Thwaite 
when she asked him whether he had as yet spok- 
en of the proposed marriage to his son. He had 
understood what was passing in her mind when 
she exacted from him a promise that nothing 
should as yet be said to Daniel Thwaite upon 
the matter. And yet she assured herself over 
and over again that her girl could not be so 
weak, so vain, so foolish, so wicked, as that! It 
could not be that, after all the struggles of her 
life; when at last success, perfect success, was 
within their grasp; when all had been done, and 
all well done; when the great reward was then 
coming up to their very lips with a full tide—it 
could not be that in the very moment of victory 
all should be lost through the base weakness of 
a young girl! Was it possible that her daughter 
—the daughter of one who had spent the very 
marrow of her life in fighting for the position 
that was due to her—should spoil all by prefer- 
ring a journeyman tailor to a young nobleman 
of high rank, of ancient lineage, and one, too, 
who by his marriage with herself would endow 
her with wealth sufficient to make that rank 
splendid as well as illustrious? But if it were 
not so, what had the girl meant by saying that 
it was impossible? ‘That the word should have 
been used once or twice in maidenly scruple, the 
Countess could understand ; but it had been re- 
peated with a vehemence beyond that which such 
natural timidity might have produced. And now 
the girl professed herself to be ill in bed, and 
when the subject was broached would only weep, 
and repeat the one word with which she had ex- 
pressed her repugnance to the match. 

Hitherto she had not been like this.* She had, 
in her own quiet way, shared her mother’s as- 
pirations, and had always sympathized with her 
mother’s sufferings, and she had been dutiful 
through it all, carrying herself as one who was 
bound to special obedience by the peculiarity of 
her parent’s position. She had been keenly alive 
to the wrongs that her mother endured, and had 
in every respect been a loving child. But now 
she protested that she would not do the one 
thing necessary to complete their triumph, and 
would give no reason for not doing so. As the 
Countess thought of all this, she swore to her- 
self that she would prefer to divest her bosom of 
all soft motherly feeling than be vanquished in 
this matter by her own child. Her daughter 
should find that she could be stern and rough 
enough if she were really thwarted. What 
would her life be worth to her if her child, the 
Lady Anna Lovel, the heiress and only legiti- 
mate offspring of the late Earl Lovel, were to 
marry a—tailor? 

And then, again, she told herself that there was 
no sufficient excuse forsuch alarm. Her daugh- 
ter’s demeanor had ever been modest. She had 
never been given to easy friendship, or to that pro- 
pensity to men’s acquaintance which the world 
calls flirting. It might be that the very absence 
of such propensity—the very fact that hitherto 
she had never been thrust into society among her 
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equals—had produced that feeling almost of hor- 
ror which she had expressed. But she had been 
driven, at any rate, to say that she would meet 
the young man; and the Countess, acting upon 
that, called on Mr. Goffe in his chambers, and 
explained to that gentleman that she proposed 
to settle the whole question in dispute by giving 
her daughter to the young earl in marriage. Mr. 
Goffe, who had been present at the conference 
among the lawyers, understood it all in a mo- 
ment. ‘The overture had been made from the 
other side to his client, 

‘* Indeed, my lady!” said Mr. Goffe. 

“Do you not think it will be an excellent ar- 
rangement ?” E 

In his heart of hearts Mr. Goffe thought that 
it would be an excellent arrangement; but he 
could not commit himself to such an opinion. 
Sergeant Bluestone thought that the matter 
should be fought out, and Mr. Goffe was not 
prepared to separate himself from his legal ad- 
viser. As Sergeant Bluestone had said after the 
conference, with much argumentative vehemence 
—‘‘ If we were to agree to this, how would it be if 
the marriage should not come off? The cqurt 
can’t agree toa marriage. ‘The court must direct 
to whom the property belongs. They profess that 
they can prove that our marriage was no marriage. 
They must do so, or else they must withdraw 
the allegation. Suppose the Italian woman were 
to come forward afterward with her claim as the 
widow, where then would be my client’s posi- 
tion, and her title as dowager countess, and her 
claim upon her husband's personal estate? I 
never heard any thing more irregular in my life. 
It is just like Patterson, who always thinks he 
can make laws according to the light of his own 
reason.” So Sergeant Bluestone had said to 
the lawyers who were acting with him ; and Mr. 
Goffe, though he did himself think that this mar- 
riage would be the best thing in the world, could 
not differ from the Sergeant. 

No doubt there might even yet be very great 
difficulties, even though the young Earl and 
Lady Anna Lovel should agree to be married. 
Mr. Goffe on that occasion said very little to the 
Countess, and she left him with a feeling that a 
certain quantity of cold water had been thrown 
upon the scheme. But she would not allow her- 
self to be disturbed by that. The marriage could 
go on without any consent on the part of the law- 
yers, and the Countess was quite satisfied that, 
should the marriage be once completed, the mon- 
ey and the titles would all go as she desired. She 
had already begun to have more faith in the So- 
licitor-General than in Mr, Goffe or in Sergeant 
Bluestone, 

But Sergeant Bluestone was not a man to bear 
such treatment and be quiet under it. He heard 
that very day from Mr. Goffe what had been 
done, and was loud in the expression of his dis- 
pleasure. It was the most irregular thing that 
he had ever known. No other man except Pat- 
terson in the whole profession would have done 
it! ‘The counsel on the other side—probably 
Patterson himself—had been to his client, and 
given advice to his client, and had done so after 
her own counsel had decided that no such advice 
should be given! He would see the Attorney- 
General, and ask the Attorney-General what he 
thought about it. Now it was supposed in legal 
circles, just at this period, that the Attorney-Gen- 
eral and the Solicitor-General were not the best 
friends in the world; and the latter was wont to 
call the former an old fogy, and the former to 
say of the latter that he might be a very clever 
philosopher, but certainly was no lawyer. And 
so’ by degrees the thing got much talked about 
in the profession ; and there was perhaps a bal- 
ance of opinion that the Solicitor-General had 
done wrong. 

But this was certain—that no one could be 
put into possession of the property till the court 
had decided to whom it belonged. If the Earl 
withdrew from his claim, the widow would sim- 
ply be called on to prove her own marriage— 
which had in truth been proved more than once 
already—and the right of her legitimate child 
would follow as a matter of course, It was by 
no means probable that the woman over in Italy 
would make any claim on her own behalf—and 
even should she do so, she could not find the 
means of supporting it. ‘They must be asses,” 
said the Solicitor-General, ‘‘not to see that I am 
fighting their battle for them, and that I am do- 
ing so because I can best secure my own client’s 
interests by securing theirs also.” But even he 
became nervous after a day or two, and was 
anxious to learn that the marriage scheme was 
progressing. He told his client, Lord Lovel, 
that it would be well that the marriage should 
take place before the court sat in November. 
**In that case settlements will, of course, have 
been made, and we shall simply withdraw. We 
shall state the fact of this new marriage, and 
assert ourselves to be convinced that the old 
marriage was good and valid. But you should 
lose no time in the wooing, my lord.” At this 
time the Earl had not seen his cousin, and it had 
not yet been decided when they should meet. 

“*Tt is ny duty to explain to you, Lady Lovel, 
as my client,” said Sergeant Bluestone to the 
Countess, “that this arrangement can not afford 
a satisfactory mode to you of establishing your 
own position,” ‘ 

; oe would be so happy for the whole fam- 
'y 

‘As to that I can know nothing, Lady Lovel. 
If your daughter and the Earl are attached to each 
other, there can be no reason on earth why they 
should not be married. But it should be a sep- 
arate thing. Your position should not be made 
to depend upon hers.” 

“But they will withdraw, Sergeant Bluestone.” 

** How do you know that they will withdraw ? 
Supposing at the last moment Lady Anna were to 
decline the alliance, would they withdraw then ? 
Not a bit of it. ‘The matter would be further 
delayed, and referred over to next year. You 
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and your daughter would be kept out of yourmon- 
ey, and there would still be danger.” 

“T should not care for that—if they were 
married.” 

“* And they have set up this Italian countess— 
who never was a countess any more than I am. 
Now they have put her up, they are bound to dis- 
pose of her. If she came forward afterward on 
her own behalf, where would you all be then?” 

** My daughter would, at any rate, be safe.” 

The Sergeant did not like it at all. He felt 
that he was being thrown over, not only by his 
client the Countess—as to which he might have 
been indifferent, knowing that the world at large, 
the laity as distinguished from the lawyers, the 
children of the world, as all who were not lawyers 
seemed to him to be, will do, and must be ex- 
pected to do, foolish things continually. ‘They 
can not be persuaded to subject themselves to 
lawyers in all their doings, and, of course, go 
wrong when they do not do so. ‘The infinite 
simplicity and silliness of mankind and woman- 
kind at large were too well known to the Ser- 
geant to cause him dismay, let them be shown in 
ever so egregious a fashion. But in this case the 
fault came from another lawyer, who had tam- 
pered with his clients, and who seemed to be him- 
self as ignorant as though he belonged to the out- 
side world. And this man had been made So- 
licitor-General—over the heads of half the pro- 
fession—simply because he could make a speech 
in Parliament! 

But the Solicitor-General was himself becom- 
ing uneasy when, at the end of a fortnight, he 
learned that the young people—as he had come 
to call them on all occasions—had not as yet seen 
each other. He would not like to have it said 
of him that he had thrown over his client. And 
there were some who still believed that the Ital- 
ian marriage had been a real marriage, and the 
Italian wite alive at the time of the Cumberland 
marriage—though the Italian woman now living 
had never been the countess. Mr. Hardy so be- 
lieved, and, in his private opinion, thought that 
the Solicitor-General had been very indiscreet. 

“I don’t think that we could ever dare to face 
a jury,” said Sir William to Mr. Hardy, when 
they discussed the matter, about a fortnight after 
the proposition had been made. 

‘Why did the Earl always say that the Ital- 
ian woman was his wife?” 

‘+ Because the Earl was a very devil.” 

«Mr. Flick does not think so.” 

“Yes, he does; but Mr. Flick, like all attor- 
neys with a bad case, does not choose to say 
quite what he thinks, even to his own counsel. 
Mr. Flick does not like to throw his client over, 
nor do I, nor do you. But with such a case we 
have no right to create increased expenses, and 
all the agony of prolonged fallacious hope. The 
girl is her father’s heir. Do you suppose I would 
not stick to my brief if I did not feel sure that 
it is so?” 

“Then let the Earl be told, and let the girl 
have her rights.” 

**Ah! there you have me. It may be that 
such would be the juster course; but then, Har- 
dy, can not you understand that though I am sure, 
I am not quite sure—that though the case is a 
bad one, it may not be quite bad enough to be 
thrown up? It is just the case in which a com- 
promise is expedient. If but a quarter or but 
an eighth of a probability be with you, take your 
proportion of the thing at stake. But here is a 
compromise that gives all to each. Who would 
wish to rob the girl of ber noble name and great 
inheritance if she be the heiress? NotI, though 
the Earl be my client. And yet how sad would 
it be to have to tell that young man that there 
was nothing for him but to submit to lose all the 
wealth belonging to the family of which he has 
been born the head! If we can bring them to- 
gether, there will be nothing to make sore the 
hearts of any of us.” 

Mr. Hardy acknowledged to himself that the 
Solicitor-General pleaded his own case very well ; 
but yet he felt that it wasn’t law. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE FIRST INTERVIEW. 


For some days after the intimation of her 
mother’s purpose Lady Anna kept her bed. She 
begged that she might not see a doctor. She 
had a headache—nothing but a headache. But 
it was quite impossible that she should ever mar- 
ry Earl Lovel. This she said whenever her 
mother would revert to that subject. ‘I have 
not seen him, mamma; I do not know him. I 
am sure it would be impossible.” Then, when 
at last she was induced to dress herself, she was 
still unwilling to be forced to undergo the inter- 
view to which she had acknowledged that she 
must be subjected. At last she consented to 
spend a day in Bedford Square ; to dine there, 
and to be brought home in the evening. The 
Countess was at this time not very full of trust 
in the Sergeant, having learned that he was op- 
posed to the marriage scheme, but she was glad 
that her daughter should be induced to go out, 
even to the Sergeant’s house, as after that visit 
the girl could have no ground on which to op- 
pose the meeting which was to be arranged. She 
could hardly plead that she was too ill to see her 
cousin when she had dined with Mrs. Bluestone. 

During this time many plans had been pro- 
posed for the meeting. “The Solicitor-General, 
discussing the matter with the young lord, had 
thought it best that Lady Anna should at once 
be asked down to Yoxham—as the Lady Anna; 
and the young lord would have been quite sat- 
isfied with such an arrangement. He could have 
gone about his obligatory wooing among his own 
friends, in the house to which he had been ac- 
customed, with much more ease than in a Lon- 
don lodging. But his uncle, who had corre- 
sponded on the subject with Mr. Hardy, still ob- 
jected. ‘‘ We should be giving up every thing,” 
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he said, ‘‘if we were once to call her Lady Anna; 
where should we be, then, if they didn’t hit it off 
together? I don’t believe, and I never shall be- 
lieve, that she is really Lady Anna Lovel.” The 
Solicitor-General, when he heard of this objec- 
tion, shook his head, finding himself almost pro- 
voked to anger. What asses were these people, 
not to understand that he could see further into 
the matter than they could do, and that their best 
way out of their difficulty would be frankly to 
open their arms to the heiress! Should they con- 
tinue to be pig-headed and prejudiced, every 
thing would soon be gone. 

‘Then he had a scheme for inviting the girl to 
his own house, and to that scheme he obtained 
his wife’s consent. But here his courage failed 
‘him; or it might be fairer to say that his pru- 
dence prevailed. He was very anxious, intense- 
ly eager, so to arrange this great family dispute 
that all should be benefited, believing, nay, feel- 
ing positively certain, that all concerned in the 
matter were honest; but he must not go so far 
as to do himself an absolute and grievous dam- 
age, should it at last turn out that he was wrong 
in any of his surmises. So that plan was aban- 
doned. 

‘There was nothing left for it but that the young 
Earl should himself face the difficulty, and be 
introduced to the girl at the lodging in Wynd- 
ham Street. But, as a prelude to this, a meet- 
ing was arranged at Mr. Flick’s chambers be- 
tween the Countess and her proposed son-in-law. 
That the Earl should go to his own attorney's 
chambers was all in rule. While he was there 
the Countess came—which was not in rule, and 
almost induced the Sergeant to declare, when he 
heard it, that he would have nothing more to do 
with the case. ‘* My lord,” said the Countess, 
“T am glad to meet you, and I hope that we 
may be friends.” ‘he young man was less col- 
lected, and stammered out a few words that were 
intended to be civil. 

“It is a pity that you should have conflicting 
interests,” said the attorney. 

“*T hope it need not continue to be so,” said 
the Countess. ‘*My heart, Lord Lovel, is all 
in the welfare of our joint family; we will be- 
grudge you nothing if you will not begrudge us 
the names which are our own, and without which 
we can not live honorably before the world.” 
‘Then some other few words were muttered, and 
the Earl promised to come to Wyndham Street 
at acertain hour, Not a word was then said 
about the marriage. Even the Countess, with 
all her resolution and all her courage, did not 
find herself able in set terms to ask the young 
man to marry her daughter. 

**She is a very handsome woman,” said the 
lord to the attorney, when the Countess had left 
them. 

“* Yes, indeed.” 

** And like a lady.” 

“Quite likea lady. She herself was of a good 
family.” 

“I suppose she certainly was the late Earl's 
wife, Mr. Flick ?” 

“*Who can say, my lord? That is just the 
question, The Solicitor-General thinks that she 
would prove her right, and I do not know that I 
haye ever found him to be wrong when he has 
had a steadfast opinion.” 

“‘Why should we not give it up to her at 
once ?” 

“T couldn't recommend that, my lord. Why 
should we give it up? ‘The interests at stake 
are very great. I couldn’t for a moment think 
of suggesting to you to give it up.” 

«*T want nothing, Mr. Flick, that does not be- 


long to me.” 
** Just so. But then perhaps it does belong 
to you. We can never be sure. No doubt the 


safest way will be for you to contract an alliance 
with this lady. Of course we shall give it up 
then, but the settlements would make the prop- 
erty all right.” The young Earl did not quite 
like it. He would rather have commenced his 
wooing after the girl had been established in 
her own right, and when she would have had no 
obligation on her to accept him. But he had con- 
sented, and it was too late for him now to re- 
cede. It had been already arranged that he 
should call in Wyndham Street at noon on the 
following day, in order that he might be intro- 
duced to his cousin. ‘ 

On that evening the Countess sat late with her 
daughter, purposing that on the morrow nothing 
should be said before the interview calculated to 
disturb the girl’s mind. But as they sat togeth- 
er through the twilight and into the darkness of 
night, close by the open window, through which 
the heavily laden air of the metropolis cAme to 
them, hot with all the heat of a London July 
day, very many words were spoken by the Count- 
ess. ‘It will be for you to-morrow to make or 
to mar all that I have been doing since the day 
on which you were born.” 

«‘Qh! mamma, that is so terrible a thing to 
say !”” : 

But terrible things must be said if they are 
true. Itisso. It is for you to decide whether 
we shall triumph, or be utterly and forever 
crushed.” 

**T can not understand it. Why should we be 
ernshed? He would not wish to marry me if 
this fortune were not mine. He is not coming, 
mamma, because he loves me.” : 

“You say that because you do not under- 
stand. Do you suppose that my name will be 
allowed to me if you should refuse your cousin’s 
suit? Ifso, you are very much mistaken. The 
fight will go on, and as we have not money, we 
shall certainly go to the wall at last. Why should 
you not love him? ‘There‘is no one else that you 
care for.” 

**No, mamma,” she said, slowly. 

“Then what more can you want?” 

“*T do not know him, mamma.” 

“<Bnt von will know him. According to that, 

fe“ Is it not a 
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great thing that you should be asked to assume 
and to enjoy the rank which has belonged to 
your mother, but which she has never been able 
to enjoy?” 

“T do not think, mamma, that I care much 
about rank.” y 

* Anna!” the mother’s mind as she heard this 
flew off to the young tailor. Had misery so 
great as this overtaken her after all? 

‘©] mean that I don’t care so much about it. 
It has never done us any good.” 

“+But if it is a thing that is your own, that 
you are born to, you must bear it, whether it 
be in sorrow or in joy; whether it be a blessing 
or acurse. If it be yours, you can not fling it 
away from you. You may disgrace it, but you 
must still have it, Though you were to throw 
yourself away upon a chimney-sweeper, you must 
still be Lady Anna, the daughter of Earl Loyel.” 

“*T needn't call myself so.” 

‘Others must call you so. It is your name, 
and you can not be rid of it. It is yours of 
right, as my name has been mine of right; and 
not to assert it, not to live up to it, not to be 
proud of it, would argue incredible baseness, 
“Noblesse oblige.’ You have heard that motto, 
and know what it means. And then, would you 
throw away from you in some childish phantasy 
all that I have been struggling to win for you dur- 
ing my whole life? Have you ever thought of 
what my life has been, Anna ?” 

“Yes, mamma,” 

“Would you have the heart to disappoint me, 
now that the victory is won—now that it may be 
made our own by your help? And what is it 
that I am asking you todo? If this man were 
bad; if he were such a one as your father, if he 
were drunken, cruel, ill- conditioned, or even 
heavy, foolish, or deformed; had you been told 
stories to set you against him, as that he had 
been false with other women—I could under- 
stand it. In that case we would, at any rate, find 
out the truth before we went on. But of this 
man we hear that he is good and pleasant; an 
excellent young man, who has endeared himself 
to all who know him: such a one that all the 
girls of his own standing in the world would give 
their eyes to win him.” 

‘ = Let some girl win him, then, who cares for 
him. 

‘*But he wishes to win you, dearest.” 

** Not because he loves me. How can he love 
me when he never saw me? How can I love 
him when I never saw him?” 

** He wishes to win you because he has heard 
what you are, and because he knows that by do- 
ing so he can set things right which for many 
years have been wrong.” 

“© Tt is because he would get all this money.” 

“You would both get it. He desires nothing 
unfair. Whatever he takes from you, so much 
he will give. And it is not only for this genera- 
tion. Is it nothing to you that the chiefs of your 
own family who shall come after you shall be 
able to hold their heads up among other British 
peers? Would you not wish that your own son 
should come to be Karl Lovel, with wealth suf- 
ficient to support the dignity ?” 

“JT don’t think it would make him happy, 
mamma.” 

“* There is something more in this, Anna, than 
I can understand. You used not to be so. 
When we talked of these things in past years 
you used not to be indifferent.” 

“*T was not asked then to—to—marry a man 
I did not care for.” 

“There is something else, Anna.” 

“*No, mamma.” 

“Tf there be nothing else, you will learn to 
care for him. You will see him to-morrow, and 
will be left alone with him. I will sit with you 
for a time, and then I willleave you. All that I 
ask of you is to receive him to-morrow without 
any prejudice against him. You must remem- 
ber how much depends on you, and that you are 
not as other girls are.” After that Lady Anna 
was allowed to go to her bed, and to weep in soli- 
tude over the wretchedness of her condition. It 
was not only that she loved Daniel ‘Thwaite with 
all her heart—loved him with a love that had 
grown with every year of her growth—but that 
she feared him also. The man had become her 
master; and even could she have brought her- 
self to be false, she would have lacked the cour- 
age to declare her falsehood to the man to whom 
she had vowed her love. . 

On the following morning Lady Anna did not 
come down to breakfast, and the Countess began 
to fear that she would be unable to induce her 
girl to rise in time to receive their visitor. But 
the poor child had resolved to receive the man’s 
visit, and contemplated no such escape as that. 
At eleven o'clock she slowly dressed herself, and 
before twelve crept down into the one sitting- 
room which they occupied. ‘The Countess glanced 
round at her, anxious to see that she was look- 
ing her best. Cétain instructions had been given 
as to her dress, and the garniture of her hair, 
and the disposal of her ribbons. All these had 
been fairly well obeyed; but there was a fixed, 
determined hardness in her face which made the 
mother fear that the Earl might be dismayed. 
The mother knew that her child had never looked 
like that before. 

Punctually at twelve the Earl was announced. 
‘The Countess received him very pleasantly, and 
with great composure. She shook hands with 
him as though they had known each other all 
their lives, and then introduced him to her daugh- 
ter with a sweet smile. ‘I hope you will ac- 
knowledge her as your far-away cousin, my lord. 
Blood, they say, is thicker than water; and if 
so, you two ought to be friends.” 

**T am sure I hope we may be,” said the Earl. 

“<T hope so too—my lord,” said the girl, as she 
left her hand quite motionless in his. , 

‘©We heard of you down in Cumberland,” 
said the Countess. ‘‘ It is long since I have seen 
te old place, but I never shall forget it. There 








is not a bush among the mountains there that I 
shall not remember—ay, into the next world, 
if aught of our memories are left to us.” 

**T love the mountains; but the house is very 
gloomy.” 

‘Gloomy indeed. If you fqund it sad, what 
must it have been to me? I hope that I may 
tell you some day of all that I suffered there. 
‘There are things to tell of which I have never yet 
spoken to human being. She, poor child, has 
been too young and too tender to be troubled by 
such a tale. I sometimes think that no tragedy 
ever written, no story of horrors ever told, can 
have exceeded in description the things which I 
endured in that one year of my married life.” 
Then she went on at length, not telling the de- 
tails of that terrible year, but speaking generally 
of the hardships of her life. ‘‘ I have never won- 
dered, Lord Lovel, that you and your nearest 
relations should have questioned my position. 
A bad man had surrounded me with such art in 
his wickedness that it has been almost beyond 
my strength to rid myself of his toils.” All this 
she had planned beforehand, having resolved 
that she would rush into the midst of things at 
once, and if possible enlist his sympathies on her 
side. 

““T hope it may be over now,” he said. 

“Yes,” she replied, rising slowly from her 
seat, ‘‘I hope it may be over now.” ‘The mo- 
ment had come in which she had to play the most 
difficultstroke of her whole game, and much might 
depend on the way in which she played it. She 
could not leave them together, walking abruptly 
out of the room, without giving some excuse for 
so unusual a proceeding. ‘‘ Indeed, I hope it 
may be over now, both for us and for you, Lord 
Lovel. That wicked man, in leaving behind 
such cause of quarrel, has injured you almost as 
deeply as us. I pray God that you and that 
dear girl there may so look into each other’s 
hearts and trust each other’s purposes that you 
may be able to set right the ill which your 
predecessor did. If so, the family of Loyel for 
centuries to come may be able to bless your 
names.” Then with slow steps she left the room. 

Lady Anna had spoken one word, and that 
was all. It certainly was not for her now to 
speak. She sat leaning on the table, with her 
eyes fixed upon the ground, not daring to look 
at the man who had been brought to her as her 
future husband, A single glance she had taken 
as he entered the room, and she had seen at once 
that he was fair and handsome, that he still had 
that sweet, winsome boyishness of face which 
makes a girl feel that she need not fear a man— 
that the man has something of her own weak- 
ness, and need not be treated as one who is wise, 
grand, or heroic. And she saw, too, in one glance 
how different he was from Daniel Thwaite, the 
man to whom she had absolutely given herself ; 
and she understood at the moment something 
of the charm of luxurious softness and aristocrat- 
ic luxury. Daniel Thwaite was swarthy, hard- 
handed, black-bearded—with a noble fire in his 
eyes, but with an innate coarseness about his 
mouth which betokened roughness as well as 
strength. Had it been otherwise with her than 
it was, she might, she thought, have found it 
easy enough to love this young earl. As it was, 
there was nothing for her to do but to wait and 
answer him as best she might, 

‘*Lady Anna,” he said. 

“*My lord!” 

“Will it not be well that we should be friends ?” 

“*Qh—friends—yes, my lord.” 

“*T will tell you all and every thing—that is, 
about myself. I was brought up to believe that 
you and your mother were just—impostors.”” 

‘* My lord, we are not impostors.” 

“*No; I believe it. I am sure you are not. 
Mistakes have been made, but it has not been of 
my doing. As a boy, what could I believe but 
what I was told? I know now that you are and 
always have been as you have called yourself. If 
nothing else comes of it, I will at any rate say 
so much. ‘The estate which your father left is 
no doubt yours. If I could hinder it, there should 
be no more law.” 

“*Thank you, my lord.” 

“*Your mother says that she has suffered much. 
Tam sure she has suffered. I trust that all thatis 
over now. I have come here to-day more to say 
that on my own behalfthan any thing else.” A 
shadow of a shade of disappointment, theslightest 
semblance of a cloud, passed across her heart as 
she heard this. But it was well. She could not 
have married him, even if he had wished it, and 
now, as it seemed, that difficulty was over. Her 
mother and those lawyers had been mistaken, 
and it was well that he should tell her so at once. 

“‘It is very good of you, my lord.” 

“I would not have you think of me that I 
could come to you hoping that you would prom- 
ise me your love before I had shown you wheth- 
er I had loved you or not.” 

“No, my lord.” She hardly understood him 
now—whether he intended to propose himself as 
a suitor for her hand or not. 

“*You, Lady Anna, are your father’s heir. I 
am your cousin, Earl Lovel, as poor a peer as 
there is in England. ‘They tell me that we should 
marry because you are rich and I am an earl.” 

A So they tell me—but that will not make it 
right. 

“I would not have it so, even if I dared to 
think that you would agree to it.” 

**Oh no, my lord; nor would I.” 

“< But if you could learn to love me—” 

“*No, my lord; no.” 

“Do not answer me yet, my cousin. If I 
swore that I loved you—loved you so soon after 
seeing you—and loved yon, too, knowing you to 
be so wealthy an heiress—” 

“ Ah, do not talk of that.” 

“ Well—not of that. But if I said that I 
loved you, you would not believe me.” 

**Tt would not be true, my lord.” 

“But I know that 1 shall love you. You 





will let me try? You are very lovely, and they 
tell me you are sweet-humored. I can believe 
well that you are sweet and pleasant. You will 
let me try to love you, Anna?” 

“No, my lord.” 

** Must it be so, so soon?” 

** Yes, my lord.” 

“‘Why that? Is it because we are strangers 
to each other? ‘That may be cured—if not 
quickly, as I would have it cured, slowly and by 
degrees ; slowly as you can wish, if only I may 
come where you shall be. You have said that 
we may be friends.” 

**Oh yes—friends, I hope.” 

‘*Friends at least. We are born cousins.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Can not you call me by my name? Cous- 
ins, you know, do so. And remember this, you 
will have and can have no nearer cousin than I 
am. Iam bound at least to be a brother to you.” 

“Oh, be my brother!” 

**That—or more than that. I would fain be 
more than that. But I will be that at least. 
As I came to you, before I saw you, I felt that 
whenever we knew each other I could not be 
less to you than that. If I am your friend, I 
must be your best friend—as being, though poor, 
the head of your family. The Lovels should at 
Jeast love each other; and cousins may love, 
even though they should not love enough to be 
man and wife.” 

‘*T will love you so always.” 

‘Enough to be my wife ?” 

“Enough to be your dear cousin—your loy- 
ing sister.” 

**So it shall be—unless it can be more. I 
would not ask you for more now. I would not 
wish you to give more now. But think of me, 
and ask yourself whether you can dare to give 
yourself to me altogether.” 

**T can not dare, my lord.” 

“You would not call your brother, lord. My 
name is Frederic. But Anna, dear Anna”— 
and then he took her unresisting hand—‘‘ you 
shall not be asked for more now. But cousins, 
new-found cousins, who love each other, and 
will stand by each other for help and aid against 
the world, may surely kiss, as would a brother 
and a sister. You will not grudge me a kiss.” 
Then she put up her cheek innocently, and he 
kissed it gently—hardly with a lover’s kiss. ‘‘I 
will leave you now,” he said, still holding her 
hand, ‘But tell your mother thus: that she 
shall no longer be troubled by lawyers at the suit 
of her cousin Frederic. She is to me the Count- 
ess Lovel, and she shall be treated by me with 
the honor suited to her rank.” And so he left 
the house without seeing the Countess again. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


‘ARS hence the fashionable summer trip 

will be, not to Ni ra, the White Mount- 
ains, nor even to the Yosemite Valley, but to 
the Yellow Stone National Park. Situated near 
the head waters of the Yellow Stone River, in 
the Territories of Montana and Wyoming, and 
comprising nearly 2500 square miles, this tract 
of land contains the most wonderful and unique 
curiosities in the world. The Park is accessible 
only from Montana, the Wyoming side being 
bounded bya rugged mountain range, whose pre- 
cipitous peaks, crowned with glittering snow, 
rise often to the height of four or five thousand 
feet. The region of the hot springs and geysers 
presents a most grand and novel scene. Through 
the misty, steaming atmosphere hundreds of 
geysers project water with terrific force to vari- 
ous heights—some twenty feet, some two or 
three hundred feet. The grand cafion of the 
Yellow Stone, from one to three thousand feet 
in depth and forty miles in length, is doubtless 
the most wonderful chasm in the world. The 
Yellow Stone Lake, lying nearly eight thousand 
feet above the level of the ocean, embosomed 
amidst mountains, surrounded by hot springs, 
and dotted with verdant islands, the great cat- 
aracts, the immense forests, and numerous oth- 
er natural features, combine to make the scenery 
of this Park surpassingly grand and romantic. 
When convenient roads are laid out, the trayel- 
ing community will examine for themselves. 

Ladies’ feet appear to grow in Western coun- 

tries to a gigantic size, corresponding to other 
developments of nature—as trees, mountains, 
and garden products. We infer this from two 
statements in an Omaha journal. In one column 
it mentions, as a warning, that the sidewalks of 
the city are full of holes ‘ the size of a lady’s 
foot;’’ and a little farther on we read that a boy 
of six years old fell into one of these holes. We 
are sure they can not have specially small boys 
ee the West, so we are forced to the above con- 
clusion. 





The French lady who has long been accustomed 
to seek nourishment in needles, recently found 
that in spite of a good supply daily taken, she 
did not thrive on her favorite fare. “In fact, she 
died; and a post-mortem examination revealed 
quantities of needles imbedded in the flesh near 
the backbone, 





An estimate has been made of the profits of 
the vere pe Perens interested in making a book, 
with the following result. Approximately, out 
of one dollar, which is” paid, for example,’ for 
one copy of an ordinary book, the money goes 
thus: 












To the author. 
ae the publish 2 
e paper-maker. 

To the Bookbinder. * 
‘To the printer and stereotyper. 
'To the retail bookseller, or to 
tomer. 





It is gravely narrated in a journal of high sci- 
entific position that a citizen of New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, having long been tormented by a 
tooth in which the part apparently unsound was 
so smull as not to admit the insertion of a fine 
needle, went to a dentist’s office and or Stok i 


| to be pulled out. After it was odtitresardeke 
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with a hammer, and found to be a mere shell, 
in which resided a six-legged nondescript bug, 
which ran briskly about the table on being re. 
leased. The gentleman is certain that the insect 
could not have made its way through the per- 
foration from without. ‘Now what is the dif- 
ference,” queries a friend at our side, “ between 
this story and that same tooth?’ Ans. One is 
too thin, and the other is tooth out. 





The city of Vienna has three specialties—the 
manufacture of pipes, leather goods, and em- 
broidery of silk and linen. 





A cheerful wedding was that which lately was 
celebrated in the stone parlor of a Chicago jail. 
John, the bridegroom, had been caught in a vi- 
olent attempt to appropriate to his own use the 
earnings of an unoffending traveler, and after 
being lodged in the jail, was condemned to serve 
two years in the penitentiary. But in bette; 
days John had won the heart of Topsy, a faith 
ful damsel, who scorned to desert her lover iy 
his distress. When it came to be known that 
he must be incarcerated, she resolved to share 
his sufferings, so far as might be. A marriage 
was agreed upon, a justice summoned, the cere- 
mony performed, and for a bridal tour they 
paced the stone corridor for several hours, 

‘hen John departed for Joliet, and Topsy was 
left to wait and watch for him a couple of years 
in lonely patience. 


Recent writers on health urge the planting of 
shade trees in our large cities on the ground 
that they would be most valuable as disinfect- 
ants. It is well known that trees exert a pow- 
erful influence in preventing the spread of ma- 
laria. In addition to the comfortable shade 
they afford in the hot season, a constant evap- 
oration is going on from their surface, produ- 
cing a cooling and wholesome effect upon the 
surrounding atmosphere. It is, moreover, the 
special function of trees to absorb during the 
night the poisonous gases produced by the de- 
cay of animal and vegetable substances, and to 
return pure oxygen in the day. 





A lecturer in Boston recently discussed the 
question whether the whale could have swal- 
lowed Jonah—skeptics having objected that the 
size of the whale’s throat would not admit the 

sage of so large a body. The lecturer in- 
formed his audience that pa OU sea Jonah 
judiciously refrained from venturing into the 
whale’s stomach, but took up his abode in the 
mouth of the monster, where his acecommoda- 
tions were really palatial, The whale’s mouth, 
according to the learned professor, is large 
enough to comfortably accommodate a man 
like Jonah and half a dozen companions; the 
soft tongue would make a nice carpet, and the 
infusorial “clio” would serve as food! 





The Japanese Gazette furnishes various items 
of news which indicate the progress of events 
in that country. The whole country is to be 
thrown open to foreigners, provided all who 
travel in the interior submit to the laws of 
Japan; but the government is endeavoring to 
perfect a suitable code of laws based on Euro- 
pean models. It is proposed to hold a universal 
exhibition in Japan four years hence. A law 
prohibiting smoking in the streets is vigorously 
enforced throughout the empire. Doubtless the 
Japanese who visited America for the purpose 
of studying its governmental arrangements were 
seriously annoyed by being on some occasions 
in the rear of an inveterate street smoker, and 
they Bou their sentiments on the subject; 
hence the above law, which is worthy of Amer- 
ican consideration. A daily paper is now pub- 
lished in Jeddo by the ‘Society for the Disper- 
sion of Darkness.” > 





Wild beasts seem not to be free from the ills to 
which human flesh is heir. A couple of grizzly 
bears belonging to the London Zoological Gar- 
dens have been afflicted with cataract. An em- 
inent English oculist was honored by bein, 
called in to see the patients, and was Peanected 
to perform the needful operations. Chloroform 
‘was administered, and all was successful until 
one of the bears, recovering too quickly, at- 
tacked his keeper. Some time afterward the 
oculist was requested to operate upon one of 
the tigers. He respectfully declined. 

The Empress of Japan seems to be a sensi- 
ble woman, and evidently thinks no good can 
result from a woman making herself needlessly 
hideous. It is reported that the Empress has 
resolved to depart from the long-established 
Japanese custom which compelled women, on 
their being married, or reaching a marriageable 
age, to shave their eyebrows and blacken their 
teeth. Certainly Japanese maidens are to be 
congratulated, 





Cerebro-spinal meningitis is a disease not eas- 
ily cured, and, in general, fatal, But the pre- 
ventives to an epidemic of this disease are un- 
doubtedly good drainage, pure water, cleanli- 
ness, and attention to common hygienic rules. 

some of our readers who highly es- 
penetra flavor of the sardine may not 
know that the sardine fishery is carried on from 
July to November all along the western coast of 
France, Douarnenez and Concarneau being two 
of the largest stations. They are caught in nets, 
and immediately washed, salted, and dipped in 
boiling oil. They are then placed ‘in different- 
sized boxes, which are filled with the finest oil, 
and solAered down. If sardines are properly 
repared, age improves them—the longer the 
Boxes are kept unopened, the more mellow do 
the fish become, 





A Massachusetts clergyman says that “school- 
teaching requires the whole manhood, the en- 
tire womanhood. It means the shaping of char- 
acters, the changing of careless, dull, or willing 
children into promising yon: It is a work 
much higher than scribbling articles for maga- 
zines,” 

The treasury of the Home Missionary Society 
of New Hampshire has been enriched by over 
twenty-five hundred dollars, which sum was last 

ear contributed by the Women’s One Cent So- 
cieties. This mak@s about six thousand dollars 
rais; ‘otigties, the interest of which 

z vl eregations in the State, 
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FANOY-DRESS BALL OF THE LADY At the end of cach da as me visitor de- . If they would not din his name into my ears My wife wrote, and in a week or so received | him,” and we perceived atallish man in the dis-| humbly, as I am always compelled to do. I “*You may be sure he is not at home, or we j heard of your choice ferns, we could no more | of mingled reserve, sweetness, and melancholy 

“MAYORESS OF LONDON. parted, my wife woul id Y> sey Sorange that forever, I should be in lifferent,’ she said; ‘‘but|a note and five pounds, with Mr, Banks's com- | tance, whose only remarkable feature was a wide- | hear her make her requests in the most gracious | should not be asked ir id she. | vesist their attraction than a moth a candle’s. | which women call’ ditecesting.t!) ej hades 

nha Banks has not called! We must know Ban j we r ally must make his acquaintance. pliments. She composed so elaborate an ac-| awake. On another occasion a young lady was | and bland manner, and see the gardener turn I always say that it is no wonder I am jeal-| My wife is the most resolute specimen-hunter in | broad forehead, well lined itl B: ht * a 

vities of Lon-| We are naturally fond of society, and were “We have no daughters to marry, so why are | knowledgment that I accused her of writing a | with us, and she said, with a blush and simper, | and approach the railing. ous, for my wife’s manner is certainly frighttully | the world.” care, and deep-set ari St a . a ey Sey ee 

ball, which is | soon admitted into the various coteries of the | you so anxious about a bachelor?” I ask, begin- | love-letter, and getting fast in her old age. I | ‘* Here is Mr. Banks!” asSomebody passed rap-| ‘You have such alovely garden. It does you | attractive. It was quite as courteous to the] ‘And we have heard so much of you and ee rae Uke Rye rm pare es we 
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O of the most popular fes: 
don is the Lady Mayoress’ 














graphically depicted by the accompanying illus- | village and its neighborhood. We went to din-| ning to feel jealous. . 5 got a good snubbing in return. | idly and raised his hat. so much honor,” she says, while I examine the | gardener as it could have been to the enviable | your treasures that we have been dying to be ac-| when . ye percely 

tration, and which this year took place on the | ners, afternoon teas, suppers, wherever we were) _ “* He is evidently the only person in the place) | We were celebrated for our little dinners; but |.‘ He is nothing particular, after all,” said my | man. ; Banks himself. quainted with you ever since we have eet here,” a ee ioe Ho la oftun- 

anniversary of Shakspeare’s birthday, April 23, | invited, and soon became quite popular people; | worth knowing,” she replies. ‘* Besides, he | even they were not as charming as they used to | wife, glancing back. “* Will you walk in and look at it, and make! ‘*So much obliged to you, ‘This is quite a| said that lady, recovering herself. i sympathy, ned Gomone eae uae oe 
% ? . 





Some six hundred guests were in- 
vited, to see the arrival of whom 
thousands of curious folk assembled 
before the civic palace. The guests 
first approached a barrier, where their 
invitation cards were examined by the 
City Marshal and his myrmidons; then 
they delivered to another set of func- 
tionaries cards bearing their names 
and the characters which they as- 
sumed ; and then they passed through 
avenues of plants and flowers into the 
presence of the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress, who enacted the charac- 
ters of Louis XIV. and his queen. 
The Grand Monarque was surround- 
ed by his court, composed chiefly of 
the members of the Lord Mayor's 
family, and attired with the most ex- 
act attention to historical accuracy. 








We were soon all three engaged in 
conversation on topics of mutual in- 
terest. He had not been overrated, 
and was certainly an agreeable, clever, 
and in some sort scientific man. He 
showed us his garden, which was laid 
out with great taste, and which he 
said he cultivated mainly himself; 
his fernery, containing every specimen 
of fern capable of bearing the English 
climate; and a rockery covered with 
various species of parasitical plants, 
mosses, and lichens that must have 
cost him years of labor to collect and . 
make flourish, But what pleased my 
wife and me most, in spite of our sci- 
entific proclivities, was a dell outside 
the garden, which held a rustic seat, 
and through which a tiny rivulet ran. 
Here was every wild flower that boun- 





ae ect ee ee ms Se a | \ i ‘ \ \ = ‘a i , k . ] ' SES. iit h Y , Rood if teous spring lavishes on ungrateful 

with a right royal reception. Thence . as } ba M \ i - bY t rN | iki ‘ | { man, and every bird that sings in En- 

they proceeded to the ball-room, held nt i fF S tH i y se ae crn sbi hi 

3 Rovpti shere ther 7 = . = - 4 ASQ vhic I. ks excused hims 

in the Egyptian Hall, where there : 4 = : t =e F : i saying that he had got into the habit 
All 


of strewing them in winter, and con- 
tinued it all the year round. 

“The nightingale favors me some- 
times,” he said, ‘‘and some of the 
birds are quite tame.” 

As if in proof of his assertion, a 


were twelve masters of the ceremo- 
nies, attired as medieval jesters. Dan- 
cing soon began, and was carried on 
with increased vigor after supper, till 
the daylight mingled with the garish 
gas. ‘Lhe whole entertainment was a 












\ 


most thorough success, and will long 
be pleasantly remembered by the citi- 
zens of London and their friends. 
We can here mention but a few of 


thrush burst into song so near us that 
I turned in surprise, and saw the bird 
so close that I could have caught it. 
I was, in effect, about to make the at- 
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the characters assumed. There was \ : 
: | i H\ tempt, but Banks arrested me, saying, 


Britannia with her shield and trident, 
Mereury with his caduceus, Jaques 
without his customary melancholy, 
Mother Hubbard bereft of her dog. 
The notable characters of history 
temporarily laid aside their preju- 
dices, for Mary of Scotland chatted 
affectionately with her cousin Queen 
Bess, and Charles I. and Oliver Crom- 
well were seen dancing in the same 
set of quadrilles. ‘There was Romeo 
and Fra Diayolo; there was Henry 
VII. and Sir Francis Drake; there 
was William, the sweetheart of Black- 
eyed Susan; there were Queens of 
Light and Queens of Night, and num- 
berless Red Cross Knights, Turks, 
Japanese, Uhlans, Huss: and Man- 
darins, To the male-sex a fancy ball 
ought to be especially attractive, be- 
cause it affords a chance of getting 
out of the sad-colored garments of 
ordinary life. A man with a taste 
for color must often wish when dress- 
ing for the evening that he could 
transport himself to the last century, 
and strut about, like the author of the 
Deserted Village, in a peach-bloom 
coat, 









Y wife and I resolved to retire 
from the perplexities and pub- 

licity of a town life into the innocent 
ease and obscurity of a country vil- 
lage; and having made up our minds 
to the move, we tried to settle the 
whereabouts. After answering a hun- 
dred advertisements of small and sin- 











quietly, 

‘*T never molest them, and I have 
educated Flush to respect their privi- 
leges.”” 

He pointed to a shaggy terrier fol- 
lowing close at his heels. 

“*That was Mrs. Browning’s dog!” 
said my wife, who was a devoted 
lover of that great poetess. 

“*Yes, Inamed this dear friend 
after him, Mrs. Browning under- 
stood that a dog was truly one’s fast- 
est friend. My Flush, like hers, has 
“*Watched within a curtained room, 

« Where no sunbeam brake the gloom 
Round the sick and weary.’” 

At the sound of his name Flush 
sprang upon his master, and licked 
his hand, while I remarked that Mrs. 
Browning's letters to Mr. Wedgewood 
concerning Flush were almost more 
delightfully earnest than her poem. 

As we could not remain in this en- 
chanted land forever, we prepared to 
leave it. My wife’s hands, and arms 
even, were filled with floricultural 
treasures, so that she might easily 
have bowed herself off; but shake 
hands she would and did; so we all 
parted more as friends than strangers. 

We expected a visit from Banks 
the next day—at least my wife did— 
but we were disappointed. The week 
passed, and he did not come. 

“*Your fuscinations have failed for 
once,” I 

“T shall send him that lycopodium 
he was asking about, and then he must 
come,” she replies. 

‘*We will know Banks!” I ery, 
suspiciously. 





gularly unobjectionable houses, and 
visiting some fifty of them, we fixed 
on one on the outskirts of the large 
village of Sefton. We imagine our- 
ific, so we made our 


‘The lycopodium went, and a note 
of thanks was returned ; still he did 
not call. But he waylaid us as we 
again passed his house—we always 
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choice with a view to ferns, aquaria, 

* flowers, mosses, and other roots of 
experimental philosophy. Of course 
our new neighbors looked on us as 
overlearned, seeing these symptoms 
of abstruseness, and complimented 
us by declaring we had quite a mu- 
seum in-doors and horticultural gar- 
dens out. We had not succeeded in 
obtaining much celebrity before, but 
we soon became even more celebra- 
ted than we desired. 

As one neighbor called after an- 
other, and all were introduced to our 
curiosities, natural and artificial, the 
general cry was, ‘Oh, you should 
know: Banks! You must know 
Banks!” 

‘Who is Banks?” we ask. 

“Such a clever man! quite a gen- 
ius, Has been all over the world, 
and knows every thing. Lives alone 
in that lovely place the other side of 
the village, and has the most beauti- 
ful garden and fernery in the county.” 

“What is he like?” asks my wife, 
interested, 

** Well, like clever people general- 
ly. Careless of his appearance, and 
peculiar-looking.” 

“‘Humph!” say I, glancing at my 
wife to see how she will take this; 








THE LADY MAYORESS’S FANCY-DRESS BALL AT THE MANSION-HOUSE, LONDON. 


were passing his house—and gracious- 
ly acknowledged the gift. Down came 
a quick, pattering, unexpected April 
shower, and we had no umbrella. 
Politeness compelled him to offer shel- 
ter, and we went into his house. 

“* Well, we have succeeded at last, 
Mr. Banks,” I say, when we are hap- 
pily engaged in surveying his small 
aquarium and yaunting our own; 
Flush was at his side. 

He looks inquisitive, my wife re- 
proachfual, for she knows me, and ex- 
pects something disagreeable; but I 
continue provokingly : 

“You will not come to the mount- 
ain, so the mountain has forced itself 
upon you. My wife thinks you the 
only person worth knowing in Sefton, 
and, woman-like, she has made your 
acquaintance.” 

I believe they both blushed as he 
muttered something about “too much 
honor.” I know my wife looked in- 
dignantly at me. 

Will you waive ceremony and 
dine with us to-morrow?” I con- 
tinue. ‘‘ We haye many pursuits in 
common, and we haye some things 
that may interest you. We shall be 
quite alone, and have not even a mar- 
riageable daughter.” 




















oe eeeen our ee she. spuaiiers eryels but we meet, ae Banks. Either he was not at | gives to every thing. I see his name down for be, for lack of this unattainable element, and I) ‘Oh, he is charming! Don’t you know Mr. choice of any specimens you fancy ?” he said, paradise,” she says, passing through the gate| “T intended to do myself the pleasure,” be- He smiled, and his smile was winning. I 
clever, and is especially particular in her dress, | home, or he had excused himself on this plea or | every charity, and I want to ask for a subscrip- now grew anxious to secure it. We passed and | Banks?” said the young lady. politely but nervously, and with a slight im-|held open by the gardener, and adding, care- | gan Banks, and paused. was conscious of being better dressed, even bet- 
and is any thing but peculiar-looking. that, or he had not been invited, for ‘it was no | tion to my pet Dorcas.” | repassed his house—paused to look at his pro-| One day, however, when we were near his | pediment in his speech, lessly, ‘I suppose Mr. Banks is not at home ?” ‘We have hoped and despaired so long that | ter looking, but I could not boast of such a smile 

That theory was exploded when Hannah good to invite him; he always declined. | ‘‘Write him a polite note in the third per-| fusion of flowers and ferns—sought for him at) house, we saw a man working in the garden. | He went toward a small gate leading into the|  ‘‘I am Mr. Ban was the eurt reply. we have anticipated you,” said my wife, laugh- | as that; and I glanced at my wife to see if she 
More died. Clever people are no longer pe- | Even in this seventh heaven of country love | son.” - | church, where, we were told, he was to be seen | My wife said, impulsively, shrubbery at the bottom of the garden, my wife| Thus, at last, we knew Banks! My wife was | ing, and venturing to look at Banks for the first | had observed it. Of course she had, for nothing 
culiar, she says, satirically. ; |and peace there was bitterness, and my wife's} ‘‘T will; then we must know Banks.” twice each Sunday, but failed to see him. Once| ‘There is the gardener! I must ask him for | skirting the railing in the same direction, and I | confused for a moment, during which brief pe- | time. | ever escapes/her. r 

Every body is clever nowadays,” I remark, happiness was alloyed because she could not) The sentence had become a proverb and joke | we were walking with a friend, who exclaimed, a bit of that curious fern.” * | following with a chuckled ‘* Now we shall know | riod I came to the rescue, with— | He was a man of about forty, or perhaps less, f “J go little into Gociely ;) BupI/sHall be very 
sententiously. | “know Banks, | between us, | suddenly, ‘‘ There is Banks! I want to speak to| She started across the road, and I followed | Banks.” “You must excuse our intrusion; for having | young and yet old-looking—with that expression ‘Mappy,” lie sald, to my great Syrpris and my 
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wife’s undisguised delight. She had compassed 
her end at last, and we should know Banks! 
No sooner did we reach home than she began 
preparations for the petit diner of the morrow. 

**You never took half so much trouble for 
me!” I grumble. 

**You were never half so interesting,” she re- 
torts. 

Well, we triumphed in having Banks all to 
ourselves. We were trois tétes dans un bonnet ; 
for as soon as he overcame a slight shyness at 
finding himself reversing the etiquette of society, 
he entered into all our pet theories with evident 
interest. He was a delightful companion; and 
T regarded my wife’s pleasure in securing him 
with my usual cynical jealousy. I must not for- 
get to say that he was accompanied by Flush, 
for whose presence he apologized by the assur- 
ance that they were inseparable. 

By degrees we also grew to be nearly insep- 
arable—that is to say, my wife tamed him so ju- 
diciously that he came to us whenever he liked, 
and our intimacy gradually ripened into friend- 
ship. We discovered that he had been a great 
traveler, an extensive reader, a wandering phi- 
lanthropist; but of his private history we could 
glean nothing. He was known to be of good 
family and ample means, and there was no as- 
certained blight on his name or fame; but he 
lived alone, and seemed to have few personal 
friends. He was, however, a good deal from 
home, and my wife had no doubt but that he 
went to visit his relations. 

As she was the most consummate and de- 
termined of match-makers, my jealousy was ex- 
cited because she did not propose to find a wife 
for Banks. I mooted the subject cautiously one 
day, when she assured me she had been think- 
ing of it, but that she intended him to supply my 
place when kindly Nature had finished her work 
with me. 

**T am the tougher of the two,” I say, grimly. 

**Well, I have considered that side of the 
question also,” she replied, reflectively ; ‘‘ so I 
mean to keep you both as long as I can, and be 
consoled by the survivor when one shall depart.” 

** What if you should go first?” Task. ‘*Then 
it will be for me to look out, and I shall at once 
propose for Addy.” 

“Addy would no more have you than’ the 
Great Mogul: but she would just suit Banks,” 
says my wife, reflectively. ‘* Let us ask her to 
come.” 

‘With all my heart; but you know she will 
see no one but ourselves,” I reply. 

**That will suit very well; for then you and 
she can amuse one another, and I will improve 
the occasion with Banks. We do know Banks.” 

My wife always acts on the spur of the mo- 
ment; for, like her sex generally, she is what 
has been delicately called “‘a creature of im- 
pulse.” She wrote her invitation at once, talk- 
ing to me the whole time. 

** Tt will be rich fun to try and bring them to- 
gether. He declines to meet our friends; she 
has given up society since her husband’s death. 
JI should have consoled myself long ago, for he 
was no better than a mummy or a jelly-fish! 
But I could not change my name for Banks! 
Adelaide Percy could never become Adelaide 
Banks!” 

“*T thought you intended us to remain as we 
are until you could marry Banks and I Addy,” 
I suggest. 

“*T don’t quite understand your position,” she 
remarks, signing her name in letters that filled 
a line. 

Neither did I; but I suggested that we should 
be like the Kilkenny cats—a story that puzzled 
me when I was young, and puzzles me still. 

The Adelaide Perey to whom this suddenly 
improvised invitation was sent was the widow 
of Marmaduke Percy, Esq., M.P. for shire. 
We had been on a visit to her just before we had 
the happiness first ‘‘ to know Banks,” and short- 
ly after her husband’s death, Why she had 
married old Percy, and why she grieved for him 
now that he had been so considerate as to leave 
her rich, handsome, and still sufficiently young, 
nobody could guess; except, perhaps, my wife, 
who made even broader ‘**Guesses at Truth” 
than the admirable brothers Hare. She said 
that she was convinced Addy had been forced 
into the match; for had she not been her school- 
fellow and bosom-friend, and did she not know 
that she would never have married an old man 
if she could have helped it? What girl would ? 

Be this as it may, we had found Mrs. Percy a 
highly prosperous but somewhat reserved and 
sobered lady. Her handsome country-house was 
well appointed, and all her domestics appeared 
much devoted to her. We heard and saw that 
she was a good mistress and judicious friend to 
the poor neighbors who surrounded her. Really 
a friend, and not an inquisitor, as some ladies 
are reported to be who make a profession of the 
poor, But she saw no society beyond the ordi- 
nary morning callers who performed their daily 
duty-rounds in their various vehicles; and but 
for innate good-breeding, she would not have 





seen these. Still, we had a delightful time with’ 


her, for she was well-read, and had traveled be- 
fore her marriage, making the most of her op- 
portunities; moreover, she ciceroned us to all 
places where we fancied our coveted specimens 
might be obtained. 

My wife, whose curiosity is as remarkable as 
her match-making and impulse, learned from 
one and another of her people that she had been 
a devoted wife to the most selfish and tiresome 
of husbands; nursing him, through illness and 
still worse irritability, with unswerving patience 
and sweetness; but she also learned that she 
had never been either more cheerful or less re- 
served than we found her. 

“© 4 model woman!” I exclaimed. 
sober, reticent !” 

*Tiresome! I hate people from whom one 
can not pump up a secret; and Addy won't tell 


“Calm, 


even me what has changed her so!” said my 
wife, pressing a flower she was about to dry. 

“* Perhaps it was that railway accident abroad, 
in which her only brother was killed,” I suggest- 
ed, examining a piece of moss. 

‘* More likely a tiresome husband. Nothing 
depresses the spirits like a husband,” she replied, 
demurely. 

“© Yours are lively enough,” I rejoined. ‘* That 
speaks well for me.” 

We remained a month with Addy, and left 
her much as we found her—grave, thoughtful, 
and reserved, but truly affectionate and warm- 
hearted. 

My wife seemed unable to exist through the 
two days that intervened between her invitation 
and Addy’s answer. Happily for me, Addy was 
tractable, and promised to come, provided she 
were not expected to see people. 

** Banks can not be called people. She must 
know Banks!” says my most unyielding of wives, 
pulling my hair with delight. 

** You will get into hot water between them, 
like that leaf you are skeletoning,” say I, un- 
grammatically, if scientifically. 

Addy arrived; and whether it was change 
of air or the sense of once more visiting old 
friends, she greeted us cheerfully and with evi- 
dent pleasure. Her pale cheeks flushed and her 
handsome eyes flashed as my wife welcomed her 
with all the effusion of a school-girl. 

“‘You are quite alone? you will have no com- 
pany ?” were among her first questions, 

“One can not be said to be alone, when one 
is two ; and every body knows three are no com- 
pany,” said my wife, evasively. 

Banks was invited for the very next day, also 
under the impression that we were alone ; but, as 
my wife insisted again, ‘‘ three’s no company.” 

We were getting through the twilight ten 
minutes before dinner, when a distant but shrill 
bark announced Flush. Addy was almost ani- 
mated at that moment; but my wife looked at 
me doubtfully. 

**Oh, Addy, I am so sorry! I verily believe 
this is a tame friend of ours and his dog. We 
must ask him to dinner; indeed, I dare say he 
has come on purpose; for he has carte blanche 
here, and I forgot to give him carte noire on your 
account,” said my wife, with shameless effrontery. 

Addy seemed about to escape, when Banks 
entered unannounced. 

‘*Only an old friend and school-fellow of 
mine,” whispered my wife, as she rose to meet 
him, and muttered some sort of inaudible intro- 
duction. 

He was taken in, but was too much of a gen- 
tleman to run away; so he seated himself near 
my wife, and began to talk at one end of our 
good-sized drawing-room, while I engaged Addy 
in conversation at the other. She was seated 
with her back to the conservatory, and her tall 
elegant figure was half in light, half in shadow. 
Her low voice must have been inaudible to our 
companions ; but the echo of theirs reached us. 
Just as dinner was announced, she said, hastily, 

** Who is he ?” 

And I replied, as I offered my arm, 

“*Oh, don’t you know Banks? I thought ev- 
ery body knew Banks.” 

When our partie quarrée was formed, and I 
was mentally rubbing my hands at my gustatory 
prospects, I glanced at our guests to see how 
they had taken this infringement of our com- 
pact. Addy was gazing at her empty plate as if 
it were a mesmerist, and she a hapless medium. 
She was pale and motionless, and the color had 
gone from her lips. I could not have believed 
that the presence of a stranger could have pro- 
duced such an effect, and began to think there 
was some obstinacy of temper at the bottom of 
her misanthropy. I looked from her to Banks. 
He was talking to my wife, and bowling out soup 
for her, looking rather ‘‘put out,” it must be 
confessed. 

“Do have some soup, Addy? You eat noth- 
ing,” said that diplomatist, as Addy shook her 
head at our neat parlor-maid. 

‘* Some fish, then? You are ill, dear?” she 
added, seeing how pale our guest was, 

‘*No, no. Pray don’t,” said Addy, casting an 
incomprehensible glance of entreaty at my wife, 
and gulping down a large glass of water. 

Banks started, dropped the soup-ladle, and 
looked at his vis-a-vis for the first time. I shall 
never forget his face as he saw that grand pro- 
file ; for Addy was as handsome as a Cleopatra. 

“© Can this be love at first sight ?” I asked my- 
self. 

His face grew crimson ; his brows met as with 
an angry frown, his deep eyes flashed, and he 
half rose, as if about to leave the dinner-table, 
Flush rose also, with an inquiring bark ; but, 
putting him down almost roughly, he recovered 
himself, and said, in a low, hoarse voice, 

‘“*T have had the honor of meeting Mrs. Percy 
before.” 

Addy, in turning her imploring eyes from my 
wife, had encountered those of Banks. She was 
red enough now, and there was an expression in 
her face of a pain so intense that my wife was 
alarmed. She made a slight movement, never- 
theless, in return for a formal bow of grim civil- 
ity from Banks ; but her eyes again returned to 
the mesmeric plate, and her face to its rigid pal- 
lor. I could not resist a malicious glance at my 
wife, who was, I perceived, ashamed of her man- 
agement. She was not to be beat, however. She 
dashed at once into her pet subjects, and engaged 
Banks in conversation on them, appealing now 
and then to Addy to confirm facts relative to the 
flora of her neighborhood, or some foreign inci- 
dent. Addy replied in monosyllables ; but I had 
never heard Banks so eloquent or agreeable. He 
and my wife kept up the conversational ball be- 
tween them—tossing it from gardens to muse- 
ums, from museums to picture-galleries, and 
finally letting it fall in Italy, I had time fully 
to ‘enjoy my petit diner ; for not a word could I 








get from Addy, and not one could I thrust in 
between this collision of tongues. Only once, 
when my wife suddenly mentioned Milan, did I 
remark any other sign of acquaintanceship be- 
tween our friends. ‘They appeared to look at 
one another involuntarily, but only for a moment; 
the mesmeric plate and my mesmeric wife drew 
them apart again irresistibly. 

I never passed so uncomfortable a dinner. It 
was worse than cold soup and ill-cooked yenison ; 
but it was over at last, and the ladies withdrew. 
If women are hyperinquisitive, men are ration- 
ally inquisitive. I felt a reasonable curiosity 
concerning the previous meetings of Banks and 
Addy, so I put the former a few delicate ques- 
tions. 

“* Strange that you two should have met be- 
fore. How, when, and where ?” 

I thought my facetious introduction of this in- 
teresting game would excite a smile ; but it pro- 
duced a frown. 

“In Italy—years ago. What excellent 
wine !” was the response. 

“You do not appear to be well acquainted ; 
but I hope you will improve on your slight inti- 
macy while Mrs. Percy stays with us,”. I con- 
tinued. ‘‘She is one of the most amiable and 
accomplished women I know, and I am sure 
you would like her.” 

**T scarcely think I should. I do not care for 
female society,” he replied; and I could get no 
more out of him. 

We found the ladies even more silent than we 
had been, and they did not, as is their rule, 
brighten up when we appeared. But Banks 
grew exceedingly lively, and was so devoted to 
my wife that I remarked aside to Addy that I 
began to feel jealous. It was strange how he 
lingered on—strange how he looked from time to 
time at immovable Addy, who sat with her el- 
bow on the table, shrouding her face with a 
white hand, on which was the ring which had 
bound her to old Perey, and no other. Shehad 
left off her weeds, and was only in slight mourn- 
ing—something black and white, I remember it 
was, which became her wonderfully. 

When at last he and Flush rose to go, she 
rose also; and when he had wished my wife and 
me good-night, and was about to make her a 
distant bow, she walked toward him and held 
out her hand, ‘The action must have been pre- 
meditated, for it had the calm dignity of a cer- 
tain thoughtfulness, which was touching even to 
the by-standers, and overpowering to him who 
took the hand, held it a moment, then let it go 
without speaking. 

What did it all mean? I resolved to find out 
with my rational inquisitiveness, my wife having 
failed with her hyperinquisitiveness. 

** And you have had the advantage of us all 
these years, Addy?” I said; “you do know 
Banks !” 

“Yes,” said Addy, with a large tear in her eye. 

“Do tell us all about it; we are dying to 
know.” 

“*T met Mr. Banks abroad at the saddest 
time of my whole life,” said Addy, in the same 
calm, premeditated sort of way as the previous 
outholding of her hand. ‘‘ His mother and my 
brother were killed in that frightful railway acci- 
dent at Milan, and he and I were left alone. He 
was very good tome. Do not ask meany more, 
dear, dear friends.” 

She sat down and burst into tears. It was 
our last attempt at curiosity, for we knew that 
the frightful catastrophe which had caused the 
death of a brother she loved with all her heart 
had been the precursor of a long illness and 
brain-fever. We had heard that she was alone 
at the time, and that, until her parents reached 
her, she had been indebted to strangers for care 
and aid. Still we could not account for her pe- 
culiar kind of emotion on meeting Banks, or for 
his strange manner, 

“There is something under the rose,” said 
my wife. 

**Your match-making may as well be stowed 
away with it,” quoth I. 

“On the contrary, I shall invite Banks again 
every day and all day,” said she. 

But the following morning we ascertained that 
our restless friend had left home for an indefinite 
period, and his servants did not know where he 
was gone. It was my wife's pleasure that Addy 
should not be told this, and we prevailed on her 
to remain with us longer than she intended. 
Her manner grew fitful and excitable, and my 
wife declared that she started at every sound, 
and turned red and pale at every bell. I began 
to hint that she was not, after all, the piece of 
calm perfection I had imagined, but a mere 
woman; and my wife required to know what I 
could desire better. 

More than a month passed thus, when we 
were suddenly informed that an old and favorite 
horse belonging to Banks was ill, and that he 
had been telegraphed for, and had returned im- 
mediately. He had often told us that he had 
two faithful friends, his horse and dog. 

“*We must go and see after him,” said my 
wife. ‘‘If that stupid old horse dies, he will 
shoot himself, and leave orders that they shall 
be buried together. Addy, there are marvelous 
recipes for moribund quadrupeds in that huge 
folio over the dining-room window. Look them 
out while we are away. Chivers will bring you 
the steps; but take care you don’t break your 
neck, or we shall have to add you to the ‘heca- 
tomb.” 

Addy was struggling with some emotion, but 
turned upon this into my piece of calm perfec- 
tion again. 

We found Banks in the stable in the utmost 
distress. ‘The horse was apparently dying. 

“*How kind of you!” he said, wringing my 
hand. 

“* My father had a horse just in this state, and 
one of those old recipes cured him,” said my sa- 
gacious wife, Ho 
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“Where is it? How can I get it?” asked 
Banks. ‘‘May I go with you and procure it, 
and have it made up at the chemist’s at once?” 

He had great faith in my wife’s judgment ; so 
.we all hurried off together, leaving the horse to 
the groom and farrier. He outstrode us in his 
excitement, and was in the hall while we were 
barely on the threshold. Addy came out of the 
dining-room, breathless, exclaiming, ‘‘I have 
found them. How is he—how is the horse?” 

They met face to face, and we heard him say, 
“Good heavens! Adelaide again!” as he strove 
to hurry past her. 

“Oh, this is cruel! Let us be friends!” she 
cried, desperately. : 

“* Friends ! with one who has been the ruin of 
my life!—never! I have but one friend, and he 
lies dying,” he said, in a low hoarse voice. 

Flush understood him, and barked a sharp 
protest. 

“* Ay, I forgot my poor Flush,” he added, 
stooping over the dog, whose large eyes looked 
as reproachful as Adelaide’s, 

She hastened up stairs as he entered the hall, 
acy the words, ‘‘ Hard! unforgiving!” on her 

ips. 

We found the folio open at the recipes, and 
two or three copied out in her clear large hand- 
writing. My wife selected one, and gave it to 
Banks, who crumpled it up in his hand, but hur- 
ried with it to the chemist’s. I accompanied 
him, and my wife ran up to Adelaide. 

She recounted the scerie to me afterward, and 
I said it should be dramatized as sensational, 
thereby giving great offense. 

She found Addy on her knees, in an agony of 
weeping, her face buried in her bed, her arms 
outstretched over it. My calm piece of perfec- 
tion! What anomalies these women are! Of 
course my wife threw her arms about her, min- 
gled her tears, and so forth, calming her by de- 
grees. I can just imagine the stately Addy, en- 
circled by my blonde, impulsive, satirical little 
wife, and the diverse feelings of the pair. But 
violent emotion sometimes produces confidence, 
and Addy’s ended in a spasmodic relation of 
some passages of her history connected with 
Banks. . 

It appeared that she and her brother were 
traveling in Italy at the same time that Banks 
and his mother were, and that they made a cas- 
ual acquaintance as they met occasionally at dif- 
ferent places. They chanced to be all in the 
same train at the time of a fearful railway col- 
lision, which caused the death of many passen- 
gers. Poor Addy was frantically calling on her 
dead brother, when Banks came to her, himself 
in the terrible agony of the sudden conscious- 
ness that his mother, whom he devotedly loved, 
was also killed. He promised to find her broth- 
er if she would but consent to withdraw from 
the horrible scene, and she, injured herself, faint- 
ed at his side. He carried her away, and gave 
her into the charge of some of the people who 
had gathered to the spot, while he returned to 
watch for the dead. 

When she recovered consciousness she found 
herself in a small railway station, surrounded 
by strangers. She tried to rush back to the 
scene of the accident, but she could not; for, 
although not seriously injured, she was unable 
to move. Carriages came from Milan in course 
of time, and Banks returned to her and carried 
her to one, into which he also got. He had pre- 
viously seen the dead bodies of those they each 
loved best conveyed toward that city. Even I 
can not think without intense pain of that jour- 
ney; what must they have felt? My impres- 
sion is that they must have been attracted to 
each other before this time, and that they there- 
fore found some consolation in a growing mutual 
attachment; but Addy owned to no such feel- 
ings; she only spoke of the tender, respectful, 
unselfish sympathy of him afflicted like herself. 

When they reached a hotel at Milan he con- 
fided her to the care of the landlady, having pre- 
viously ascertained the address of her parents; 
then he gave way to his own grief. 

Some time elapsed before her parents arrived, 
during part of which their dead were buried side 
by side in a cemetery at Milan, and she was 
delirious. She got better, however, and would 
leave her bed and go into a room where she 
could see and thank Banks. It is pretty evident 
that she must have loved him ere this. How 
could she have helped it? Still she did not con- 
fess to it. 

Her father and mother arrived at last. My 
wife knew them well, and disliked them partic- 
ularly. They were narrow-minded, ambitious 
people, whose one object in life seemed to be to 
amass money for their only son, and to make 
a grand match for their daughter. However, 
Addy only said that Mr. Banks did his best to 
console them for their loss, aud to amuse them 
while she continued ill. 

I take it for granted that the upshot of it all 
was that the young people fell over head and 
ears in love. It was apparent from Addy’s dis- 
jointed account that Banks did not leave Milan 
until she did, and that they must have under- 
stood one another. She particularized their last 
meeting as having taken place in the cemetery 
where he had buried their beloved dead. She 
had resolved to see it, and he had taken her 
thither. My wife gathered with difficulty that 
a promise or engagement of some sort passed 
between them over the graves, on which they 
left emblematic flowers, and that love sprang 
out of death. ee ee 

I am not sentimental, but even my imagina- 
tion grows vivid when calling up the scene—the 
grief and beauty of Addy; the intensity of feel- 
ing of her remarkable lover; the cemetery; the 
deep blue of the Italian sky. 

We could not discover whether Addy’s parents 


were asked,and refused consent, at Milan, but 
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rate, he held the promise sacred ; and so, doubt- 
less, did Addy, until she had to endure the per- 
secution of her father and mother. This, at 
least, was.my indignant wife’s version of the 
story, who knew those worthies, and declared 
that they had forced Addy into a marriage with 
old Percy about two years after her brother's 
death. 2 

While these disclosures were being dragged to 
light at our house, I was nursing Banks's old 
horse in his stables with him. The potion, or 
mash, or whatever it might be called, had such 
wonderful effect—probably because Addy had 
turned out the recipe—that, to my unspeakable 
relief, the excellent quadruped revived, and his 
master’s joy and gratitude were so great that I 
thought he would have kissed us both, as well as 
the doctor and groom. He certainly did em- 
brace the horse, whose name I afterward discov- 
ered to be Milan—the groom having been wont 
to call him Millum, with a sort of interrogative 
doubt, as if ill informed of the orthography. 

Banks accompanied me homeward, and was 
still pouring out his thanks when we met my 
wife. She greeted us with, 

** We were so anxious about the horse that we 
could not rest. Addy was even more fussy than 
I; but I see by your faces that her recipe has 
been successful.” } 

Banks stammered out something, while my 
wife came between us, and went on addressing 
him carelessly. 

“I think you said that you met Mrs. Percy 
abroad ?” * 

st ¥en.” 

“Before her marriage?” 

“Yes,” 

A pause, and I break in with, ‘She was won- 
derfully handsome.” 

“ Wasy Js,youmean. You men never think 
a woman good-looking after thirty-five,” cries my 
wife. 

“*T should not dare to say that in your pres- 
ence,” I reply. 

Banks smiled. 

‘Tt was too bad of them to marry her to that 
old Perey,” she continued. 

“Them? Whom?” asked Banks, involun- 
tarily. 

«Her parents, They were arbitrary and am- 
bitious, and she was sacrificed like the rest of 
us,” she replied, bowing to me. 

** And he was got rid of, like the rest of us,” 
I said, returning the mock salute. 

Banks’s face was aflame. I never saw any 

~ fellow change countenance so often in so short a 
space of time. At last he said, grimly, 

“©No woman ever marries against her will.” 

“‘T am sure I did, and you know what a vic- 
tim I am,” said my wife; and he smiled again. 
** You will come to dinner,” she continued. ‘I 
have a new moss, and my husband has made a 
discovery quite Darwinian.” 

“* Not to-day—quite impossible,” he said, hur- 
rying off. R 

“We shall expect you,” she cried, waving her 
hand. 

It was nearly dinner-time when we got back, 
and we found Addy ready. She was calm, but 
the marks of her late emotion were visible enough. 
She told us that she had made arrangements to 
leave us the following morning, and that her 
maid was packing up. We combated this reso- 
lution in vain. 

We were late for dinner, and I hurried Addy 
off, saying to my wife, ‘It is no good to wait.” 

** Provoking man!” she exclaimed. 

“Who? which?” I asked. 

“Both! all! every man I ever saw!” she re- 
plied. 

We had begun, when there was a sharp bark 
and ring, and Banks actually appeared. He 
had dressed hastily, yet with even more than 
the French “‘ four pins” of care. 

“T could not resist the new moss and the Dar- 
winian discovery,” he said, glancing at Addy, 
and bowing nervously. 

She made no movement, but looked at my 
wife reproachfully. She was, however, resolved 
to hide all emotion, and began to talk as natu- 
rally as she could. By degrees the conversation 
became sufficiently easy, and my hopes of a 
quiet dinner—faint, at first—were realized. I 
had not, at that time, heard Addy’s story, so I 
hazarded a remark at dessert which savored 
more of the hyperinquisitive than the prudent. 

“So odd you two should have met abroad! 
Were you long acquainted ?” ‘ 

I watched the effects of this venture. Addy’s 
cheeks were crimson, and Banks's eyes flashed 
as he saw it. 

“We met, as people do on the Continent, by 
chance; and parted by chance also, I suppose,” 

“he said, nonchalantly. ‘‘You remember our 
last encounter ?” 

A sudden pain must have struck at his heart, 
for his face turned deadly pale. He had said 
more than he intended. 

“*Yes, I remember,” said Addy, with an en- 
treating glance at my wife, who moved to leave 
the room. : 

When they were gone, Banks fell into a rev- 
erie, and I maliciously interrupted it by saying: 

“*You do not know what an intolerable match- 
maker my wife is. I am charmed to see her 
circumvented for once. She was bent on bring- 
ing you two together, and you hate one another 
beforehand. It surprises me ; for Addy is gen- 
ay much beloved, and you are not altogether 
odious. 

“Did she—did Adelaide—did Mrs. Percy say 
she hated me?” he asked, impetuously. 

“*Not in so many words; but her manner im- 
plies it, much as yours does.” 

He smiled sadly, and said his manner was 
terribly awkward. 

Addy played and sang well—divinely, my wife. 
said, who uses exaggerated terms, like the rest 
of her sex; so when we were again assembled, 











we asked her for some music. She consented 
at once, as she always does; for she is neither 
nervous nor silly. 1 know I am terribly pro- 
voking, as my wife says; but I can no more 
help it than another man can help being amia- 
hle; so when Addy asked me what I should like, 
I said, 

“* Moore’s melodies are all the fashion again, 
Banks, and I rejoice, for I like the old songs. 
Mrs. Percy sings them so well. Let us have the 
one with the doubtful simile of the sunflower, 
Addy. You know which I mean, ‘The heart 
that has truly loved never forgets ;’ though I have 
watched a hundred sunflowers, and have never 
yet seen one ‘turn to her god when he sets.’” 

‘Nor have I,” said Banks, watching Addy’s 
tremulous fingers as they tried to strike the first 
chords. 

She sang the desired song with difficulty, but 
perfect sweetness and expression. ‘Toward the 
end her voice trembled slightly, but she com- 
manded it. 

‘*Did you ever hear her sing before?” I asked 
of Banks, 

“‘ Never,” he replied, moving his chair so that 
we could not see his face. 

Addy had what is called a sympathetic voice, 
and I was sure that it had reached his heart. 
When she ended, and was about to rise, my wife 
detained her at the piano. 

‘*Why do poets invent fables to rouse our 
feelings?” said Banks, hoarsely. ‘* You sing a 
song in which you can not believe.” 

**T am not answerable for my songs; yet I 
believe in this one, in spite of the sunflower,” 
said Addy, half sadly, half lightly, beginning an- 
other at our request. 


“That strain again; it had a dying fall,” 


we all said, or implied by our significant silence, 
as she sang song after song. 

Banks spoke never a word; but he quietly 
drew nearer and nearer the piano, until he was 
close to Addy. Was she conscious of the prox- 
imity? She gave no sign save in the tremolo of 
that voce simpatico: and that might have been 
according to the modern school of singing, which 
is a perpetual roulade. 

However, it was very sweet and touching; and 
when at length the clock struck one sharp re- 
proachful stroke, reminding us that the small 
hours had begun, we all started in amazement. 
Banks rose hastily to wish us good-night. He 
took Addy’s offered hand and held it a moment, 
gazing into her pathetic face. There were tears 
in her eyes, and, I believe, moisture in his. 

“Thank you. Music was invented to unman 
us,” he said, and was gone. 

To our surprise and annoyance, Addy kept to 
her resolution, and we accompanied her to the 
station the next morning. She was profuse in 
her gratitude to us, but she persisted in repeat- 
ing, “‘ It is best, it is best.” We put her into a 
first-class carriage, im which was no other pas- 
senger, at her particular request, for she said she 
wished to be alone. We were making our last 
adieus through the window, and my wife was ex- 
tracting a promise of return, when I saw Banks 
fuming up the platform. I nudged my wife, 
who mastered the occasion intuitively. I went 
to meet him, saying, in the elegant language of 
the period, ‘‘ Where are you off to?” 

**T am going abroad—I will write,” he an- 
swered. 

“‘Just in time; jump in here!” I exclaimed, 
pushing my wife aside, and opening the door of 
Addy’s compartment. 

He obeyed, not perceiving the lady. 

“Take care of her, Mr. Banks. So glad you 
have an escort, Addy!” cried my wife, as the 
train steamed off instantly. 

Addy looked after us with a pale, troubled, 
reproachful face; but there was no redress either 
for her or Banks. 

“*Suppose they leap out of the windows,” sug- 
gested my wife. 

“*The railway will be the best match-maker,” 
said I. 

And so it proved. A letter arrived by the 
next post from Addy, entreating us to go to her 
—for—for—she was engaged to Mr. Banks. She 
was so happy! and it was all due to us. The 
following day Banks reappeared. He actually 
called my wife ‘* My dear,” when he announced 
the fact that he was not going abroad after all, 
but—but—was going to be married instead. 

“Then we shall not only know Banks, but 
Mrs. Banks!” said I. 

And so ‘the curtain falls.” 











PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own Corresronvent.] 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


UST now, when countless steamers, overflow- 
ing with the wealth and fashion of the United 
States, are plowing their way over the Atlantic 
from every port of America, it may not be amiss 
to say a few words again on a subject that you 
perhaps are all tired of, but on which there still 
remains much to be said, viz., how to manage 
in the cities of our Old World with regard to 


those necessary items of life, food and lodging. 


You will get plenty of sound and wise advice 
from friends in London, I dare say, for your 
guidance in that immense and hospitable me- 
tropolis, and you will be told, and I hope will 
believe it, that a cordial welcome awaits you in 
the hearts of the English people. Our legislators 
may squabble over their mutual bungles, and do 
their best to draw us into the fight, and set the 
peoples at loggerheads like their rulers; but on 
both sides we have proved to them, thank Heay- 
en, that ‘‘we know a trick worth two of that.” 
We are true to the primeval bond of brotherhood 
that joins our two races, and we respect one an- 
other; and when we come together, we don’t as 





** A sentimental lover’s leap !”. 


a rule find it very hard work to love one another 
a bit. If you have not yet found this out, please 
try it. Well, now, all the same, you will many 
of you be grievously disappointed, and I fear 
often very angry, at what you will call English 
coldness and exclusiveness. You will not find 
the salons of the court or of the English nobility 
open to you by the mere process of knocking at 
them, as you did in Paris in the empire days. 
If your aim is to gain admittance within these 
charmed circles, you must come furnished with 
good personal introductions, or you may as well 
stay quietly at home in New York or Boston. 
English people, as a nation, are decidedly exclu- 
sive among themselves: the rings that mark off 
the “sets” in society might be of fire, so impass- 
able are they to outsiders, and this national char- 
acteristic is apt to strike strangers painfully and 
disagreeably. Americans must make up their 
minds to take us as they find us, and to accept 
our oddities for what they are worth—the growth 
of example, habit, and atmospheric influences of 
many kinds—and not be offended or hurt if the 
English show coldly, and to an external disad- 
vantage, beside our gushing and expansive neigh- 
bors across the Channel. One thing I must 
mention, in case it should be overlooked by your 
English friends in council, if you want to get 
any entrée into society at all, you must live in a 
good neighborhood, and you must not go to a 
boarding-house. The boarding-houses in Lon- 
don are not disreputable, in the worst sense, as 
they are in Paris, but they are altogether infra 
dig. Ladies and gentlemen never frequent them. 
You may in a few sea-side ones meet retired 
navy and army officers and old maiden ladies, 
but this isthe exception. You never meet any 
one in society there, and your chance of getting 
into that Valhalla yourself is null and void if you 
gotoone. You will find the hotels enormously 
expensive, as much so, I understand, as those 
of New York ; but I am glad to see our leading 
newspapers are taking up the side of hospitality 
and national repute in this case, and are fighting 
your battles beforehand to protect you against 
the Shylocks of those caravansaries. The most 
moderate and comfortable way of managing for 
families who are not millionaires will be to take 
furnished lodgings, where the service and cook- 
ing can be done for them by the servants of the 
landlord or Jandlady. These furnished apart- 
ments are often kept by widows of good posi- 
tion and reduced circumstances; and strangers, 
if they fall luckily, are very well cared for by the 
mistress of the house, and spared the endless 
fleecing and worries of servants hired for a few 
months, and among the least reliable ranks, for 
good ones are not to be picked up in London by 
foreigners. 

But it was of Paris I meant to speak when I 
opened this subject. Paris is sure to come after 
London. For is it not said that all good Amer- 
icans expect to go there when they die? Come, 
then, ye good ones, while still in the flesh, and 
enjoy the delights of your earthly paradise to 
your hearts’ and your purses’ content. But 
don’t, for the sake of your fellow- creatures 
rooted in the happy land, make all necessaries 
of life more exorbitantly dear than you have al- 
ready done by your extravagance. To you I 
would say, As far as possible steer clear of fur- 
nished ‘apartments, and go to hotels. There are 
plenty of nice ones, not magnificent. palaces like 
the Grand Hotel and the Louvre, but quiet, 
comfortable, and well-situated houses, where you 
will be well off, and not certainly at greater ex- 
pense than if you go to apartments (furnished) 
and take to your arms a brood of vipers and 
vampires in the shape of servants. There are 
thieves all over the world, and strangers are pro- 
verbially the prey of this particular race of thieves 
every where, but I defy you to match in Europe 
or America the Paris servants for squeezing 
money out of an employer's pocket in every con- 
ceivable way. ‘Their skill in this direction would 
be amazingly entertaining if one could watch it 
from neutral ground; but, except Charles XII. 
of Sweden, who held his leg and whistled while 
the surgeons were cutting it off, we have few in- 
stances of the patients taking so stoical a view of 
the situation. Keep clear of the servants, what- 
ever you do! If you must take a furnished apart- 
ment, then, instead of hiring a cook, take a 
friend’s advice and make an agreement with the 
nearest restaurant or confectioner (but the latter 
most likely would be dearer, though [ am not sure) 
to send you dinner every day for so many. You 
will find it infinitely more comfortable, and not 
a whit dearer, nor as dear as living at your own 
expense, with a cook to pay and to humor into 
the bargain. If you have an invalid to consider, 
and must have a certain amount of cooking done 
at home, and are therefore compelled nolens 
volens to hire a blood-sucker of the species, do 
not, in the name of justice and common-sense, 
pay her the monstrous sums she will ask you. 
If you give her fifty francs, without either wine 
or washing, you pay her well. No French family 
gives more to a good plain cook. She will ask 
you for sixty, or seventy, or eighty, and will tell 
you she has had it from others; and so, alas! 
she has. But now that you are coming over in 
a body, make a stand against this abominable 
practice, which has already done such immense 
mischief to all classes in Paris. It is entirely in 
your hands, and you may do a vast deal even 
now toward remedying the evil. Let it be 
known in the market that Americans are no 
longer ripe oranges only longing to be squeezed, 
and let them hold together and be firm in 
resisting the operation. In the same way 
hold out against the enormous rents that are 
asked of you. The cry still is, ‘The large 
apartments are less expensive than formerly, 
since so many Americans have left; but now 
they are looking up again, because those rich 
customers are returning.” To those families 
who intend to remain for a year—if there be 
any enterprising enough to make the mene pin 
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the present state of France—I would suggest the 
advisability of hiring an unfurnished flat, and 
making an arrangement with an upholsterer for 
the use of furniture during that time, or else 
buying the necessary amount, and selling it off 
at their departure. This would most likely 
prove a satisfactory plan, and would at any rate 
be cheaper than taking a furnished apartment. 
There are such numbers of unfurnished houses 
going a-begging since the war that landlords 
are often glad enough to let a flat for a year 
to a nice tenant. You should get a list of un- 
furnished houses from an agent, but at the same 
time look about for yourself in the quarters you 
-prefer. For servants, don’t apply to agents, but 
to respectable trades-people. Comet. 





PONGEE VISITING COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 364. 


pes artistic costume is of écru pongee, 
wrought with reddish-maroon floss in the 
long loose stitches of Indian embroidery. The 
skirt has an embroidered flounce, headed by two 
wide puffs. The long apron polonaise is tied 
behind to form a slight ponf and sash ends. 
The waist has a vest front with long square 
basque back without pleats. Square Dolman 
sleeves. Embroidery and maroon yak lace edge 
the over-skirt and basque. Parasol of embroid- 
ered pongee. cru chip Rabagas, with rose 
branch in front, and white gauze streamers and 
strings. Flesh-colored gloves. 








YOUNG LADY’S SPRING SUIT. 


See illustration on page 364. 


pee costume of pearl gray foulard is de- 
signed for a young lady. The three front 
breadths are formed of kilt pleats, and have a 
straight side sash edged with a gray-blue band 
and yak lace. The back breadths are covered 
with lapping flounces, Apron over-skirt with 
wide straight sashes; a narrow bias gray-blue 
band and yak lace edge the upper skirt and 
sashes. Round Josephine waist with wide belt. 
Half-flowing sleeves and reversed cuffs. Mantle 
of gray-blue cashmere with hood. Straw hat, 
with straw flowers on the brim, standing loops 
of blue ribbon resting against the crown, and a 
pompon with scarlet tips. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


Sroncr-oake Pupprxe.—Melt some butter, and 
grease very well with it the inside of a fluted cake~ 
mould, using for the purpose a feather or brush. 
Then glaze the mould with powdered white sugar— 
that is to say, shake it about until the part greased is 
equally covered with the sugar, and looks white. 
Stone some raisins, and have ready a few currants, 
washed and picked. Place them according to fancy 
in the curvings of the mould. Take some sponge- 
cake, stale will do, and cut it up small, filling the 
mould with it, as you do so mixing lightly throughout 
currants and raisins rubbed in flour to prevent their 
falling. Beat up four eggs, the whites separately from. 
the yolks, add four table-spoonfuls of sugar, one to 
each egg, and then pour gradually to them until well 
combined three half pints of cold new milk, which 
quantity should be enough to fill the mould. Set your 
pudding in a pan containing enough water to come a 
little more than half-way up the sides of the mould. 
Just as the water begins to boil see that the oven is so 
moderately heated as to insure the slow baking of the 
custard, else it might turn to whey. Do not let the 
pudding brown or burn: it should be done in about a 
quarter of an hour after the water has boiled around 
it. Sauce made thus: Four yolks of eggs beaten up 
with four table-spoonfuls of sugar, poyred to a pint of 
milk allowed first to come to a boil. Return to the 
fire for about five minutes, stirring rapidly. Flavor 
with what you please; rose-water is good. Turn out 
the pudding in a pretty dessert dish ; pour the sauce 
around it, and the work is done. The above recipe is 
especially adapted to meet the wants of small families, 
upon whose hands cake is apt to accumulate and turn 
stale. An elegant and economical dish is thus prepared 
out of materials that would otherwise be wasted. 

Curtets or Vear, Lams, on Suore.—When the rack 
of veal is chosen, divide each bone separately, break 
an egg, and wet the pieces with it; then roll in bread- 
crumbs, afterward frying them in lard. Make a nice 
gravy with butter, pepper, and salt, mixed with the 
bread-crumbs. Any part of the veal almost, cut in 
small pieces, may be dressed in the same way. This 
dish must be thoroughly done to be good. Either a 
quarter of lamb or shote, cut up in small pieces—that 
is to say, the usual size for chops—may be dressed in 
the same way, and will be found very nice. 

Oxanceave.—Impregnate a few lumps of loaf-sugar 
with the oil of orange, by rubbing into them as much 
as you can readily from the rind of four oranges. Roll 
as many oranges as you design to use, squeeze the 
juice, allowing eight to one quart of water. Throw 
the skins inte half a pint of water as you squeeze 
them, let them stand a short time, press them a little, 
and add this water to the other juice. The very high- 
est-flavored oranges should be selected, and if not 
found sour enough to impart an agreeable acid, lemon 
juice may be added, with the caution that it must not 
de used freely enough to impair the distinct flavor of 
the orange, which is meant to predominate. The oil 
shold only be slightly rubbed from the oranges. Al- 
low half a pound of sugar to the quart of orangeade, 
but in this matter consult, if possible, the taste of 
some experienced dessert-maker. With all care to 
give an exact recipe, the proportions of both sugar 
and water may require modifying—a little more or a 
little less, as the case may be. 

Tomato Sour.—In one gallon of water put two and 
a half pounds of lamb, boiling it until the water is re- 
duced to one-half the quantity and the meat is in 
shreds; strain the liquor, put in two quarts of skinned 
tomatoes, stirring very often and well, that they may 
dissolve, and boil half an hour; again strain, add a 
table-spoonful of butter, and if the tomatoes are very 
acid, about half_a table-spoonful of white sugar. In 
winter use tofnatots that have been ¢hnned with very 
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Buff Pongee 
Dress, Figs, 1 
and 2, 


Tus dress is 
made of buff pon- 
gee. ‘The trim- 
ming consists of a 
kilt-pleated flounce 
and gathered ruf- 
fles of the mate- 
rial, and of ta 
folds, and rey: 
brown gros r 
Tucked Swiss mus- 
lin collar and 
sleeves. 






Gros Grain 
Dress in Two 
Shades of 
Brown, Figs, 1 
and 2, 


Tuts dress is 
made of gros grain 
in two shades of 
brown, and con- 
sists of a skirt 
and basque-waist. 
The skirt is trim- 
med in front with 
box-pleated ruches 
of dark and light 
material and with 
bows of the latter, 
The back of the 
skirt is trimmed 
with wide gathered 
ruffles of dark 
brown gros grain 
edged with narrow 
raffles of the same, 
which are bound 
with light gros 
grain. The waist 
of dark brown gros 
grain is trimmed 
with ruffles to 
match the skirt, 
and with revers 
and bows of light 
material. Tucked 
Swiss muslin fraise 
and under-sleeves. 





VERTIGO. 

Ven or ver- 

tigo, or what- 
ever it may be call- 
ed, becomes a ver- 
itable disease in 
certain _tempera- 
ments. It may be 
compared to sea- 
sickness, and, like 
that malady, is in- 
surmountable in 
some cases, despite 
any custom or prac- 
tice. Where it has 
once taken firm 
hold, a mountain- 
eer, no more than 
a sailor, can be 
made. <A vague 
terror, even horror, 
will arise at the 
mere mention of a 
great height, just 
as the bare thought 
of a sea-voyage 
conjures up the 
feeling which the 
actual pitching and 
tossing produces. 
Give your novice, 
then, the best 
chance of escaping 
from a too-con- 
firmed attack of 
this dire calamity. 
Train him gently 
to a comprehen- 
sion of what he has 
to face; introduce 
him to your tall 
friends gradually; 
take him a quiet 
saunter or two, to 
begin with, over 
the merest hillocks, 
such, for instance, 
as those by the lake 
he thought so little 
of on first behold- 
ing, and do not 
whisk him'rashly #% 
from a plain to a 
mountain — height 
before he has had 
time to get ac- 
customed to the 
change. No, nor 
even ‘‘ascend” 
him too suddenly 
by a well-parapeted 
broad highway, if 
it lie amid gloomy 
ravines topped by 
snow-peaks and 
based by roaring 
torrents. 

Drop a naturally 
neryous man, with- 
out a warning, as 
it were, ontosuch Fig, 2,—Gros Grain Dress 1n 'l'wo-Syapes or Brown.—F ront.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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he middle of the coach-road through 
lo, or by the corner of 
ag hard by the St. Gothard Devil's Bridge, 
and the cha; are you will do for him fore 
He will never face precipice or awkward ridge 
after that, any more than a timid child will face 
the water if you have thrown him ruthlessly 
headlong in by way of introduction to that ele- 
ment. 

Climbers and swimmers will seldom be made 
from such beginnings. Nay, by thoughtless 
measures of this sort you may even put the 
enjoyment of our mode of sauntering, as you 
may the mildest kind of bathing, entirely out 
of the reach of hosts of people to whom both 
experiences should be welcome and wholesome. 












ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. J.—Make a chatelaine redingote of your striped 
black grenadine, lining the waist with silk, and using 
watered sash ribbon. Have a black silk or foulard 
skirt, and trim with flounces of the grenadine headed 
by wide pleated puffs. 

I. J. R.—Use black or brown velvet bias bands, large 
velvet buttons, velvet collar, cuffs, and sash on your 
écru twilled foulard. 

A Constant Reaper.—Use darker blue or else deep 
blue-gray with your blue silk for a street suit. To 
wear over a black silk skirt get gray or écru camel’s- 
hair and make a chatelaine redingote by cut paper 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. VI. Read 
about wraps in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 18, 
Vol. VI. 

A Sunsormerr ro Bazar.—Get a water-proof suit for 
your ocean trip, and a simple black silk for Conti- 
nental travel. Take as little baggage as possible, and 
epend on buying what you need abroad. 

Wepprxe Tour.—A blue foulard made with polo- 
naise and Spanish flounced skirt wiil be pretty for 
mornings. Bustles are still worn, as we have said in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 17, Vol. VI. 

Lity.—Make your white nansook with a pleated 
Blouse-waist, an apron over-skirt, and a lower skirt 
trimmed with one deep flounce; or else have a loose 
belted polonaise with a single skirt. 

G. B. J.—The Medici fraise is part of the dress trim- 
ming, and is therefore made of the material of the 
trimming. It is simply doubled, leaving a plain edge 
without trimming. A side pleating of tulle, muslin, 
or, still better, of white crépe lisse, is worn inside and 
above It, 

M. S.—A chitelaine polonaise and skirt trimmed 
with side pleating of grenadine is what you want for 
an old lady. Any of the loose wrapper patterns made 
in white muslin, piqué, or else foulard silk, would be 
handsome. Get silk and wool reps of dark, quiet color 
for your furniture, with black-walnut frames. 

Mars. H. T.—$4 to $6 will be asked for the china crape 
bows with lace. 

Towa Crry.—Get a black chip hat, and trim it with 
bias black repped silk in folds, with loops and ends at 
the left side. Put an oxidized silver buckle in the 
loops, and curl an ostrich tip across the crown. If 
you must have color, add blue pinks or else sweet- 
brier, but do not trim a traveling hat with color. 

Lrrrie Morner.—Cashmere and yak lace are not 
worn in the first year of mourning fora brother. Get 
 sacque or a polonaise of the dull black camel’s-hair, 
and trim with bands of dull silk, if you like. Crape 
trimmings are worn here the first year, and after that 
bands of the dress material are mixed with crape. 
‘There is a heavy crimped tape fringe also worn in 
mourning. 

Muxtiz anp B.—Harper & Brothers furnish Tenny- 
fon’s poems complete for $1 25. 

IoNonanor.—Sailor jackets are double-breasted, are 
slashed in the side, and have square pockets. A Dol- 
man of black cashmere is a stylish wrap for any lady, 
young or old. 

Mxs. Joun C.—A basque with over-skirt and flounced 
skirt below is the best design for your black silk. Read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 19, Vol. VI. 

Mxs. G. H. V.—Your brown striped poplin should 
be made with a chitelaine redingote, and trimmed 
with bias brown silk bands. Your polka-dotted per- 
cale is pretty, and should be made with box-pleated 
blouse and upper skirt. 

Ou» Supsoriser.—You had better ask some lawyer. 
We can not tell you. 

Pursta.—We do not furnish self-binders for the 
Bazar. You will find the address in our advertising 
columns, 





Every mother who has a crying baby, or 
children subject to croup and stomach-com- 
plaints, can rely upon Castoria to keep the child 
well and give it rest. There are but few nurses 
in New York who do not use Castoria. It should 
be in every house.—[Com.] 











_ TAKE your Dyrtne anp CrEAntne to the 

New York Dyeing and Printing Establishment, 
Staten Island; 98 Duane St., 752 Broadway, 
and 610 Sixth Ave., New York; 164 and 166 
Pierrepont St., Brooklyn; 40 North Eighth St., 
Philadelphia. No other offices.—[ Com. ] 





No Femare Surrracr Yer.—But something far bet- 
ter and more valuable—a Wilson Sewing-Machine for 
every wife and mother in the Union, and at the low 
price of $50 each for the full finished machine. People 
ask why the Wilson, a leading machine in all respects, 
can be sold for $50. The answer is easy and direct— 
because its proprietors do not belong to a great “ring” 
whose purpose it is to keep up the pres of sewing: 
machines. They are the true friends of the people 
and show their sincerity in a way that can not be mis- 
understood. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, 
and in all other cities in the United States. The com- 
pany want agents in country towns.—[{Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 
Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless, 


PIELES ON THE FACE, 
BuAckMEADS, AND FLesuwonms, 
use Perry’s IMPROVED COMEDONE 







and Pimple Remedy—the Great Skin 
ei aes FS OY Dy aes Cc. 
erry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Stree! 
New York. SOLD BY ALL DRCGGISTS ? 








HAIR!!! 
L, Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Between 47n and Great Jones Sts. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GUODS in the City. 

All Hair used in my establishment I import and 
manufacture myself, and is of the best quality only; 
and if any expert can prove that I use in my goods 
any other quality but the best, or mia it with Italian 
or Chinese Hair, which is generally applied to by other 
dealers, will refund the money in every case. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors 

‘All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 

PRICE-LIST. 

Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 

quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 





Is inches long,4 ounces weight, - “- $500 
Do.22 do. do. 4 do do - - - 600 
Do.26 do. do. 4 do. do. - - 800 
Do.32 do. do. 4 do, do. - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 

Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 

92-inch, $2 00. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 23d Streets. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C. O. D. by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O, Order. 

N —Through the immense increase 
of siness, we have removed to the 
more commodious building, 364 Bow- 
ery, cor. 4th St., New York. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


SIXTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 


8367 Gth Ave. 110 W. 23d St., 
WILL OFFER THIS WEEK 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS. 

We are now displaying the largest variety of Para- 
sols and Sun Umbrellas to be found in the city, com- 
prising all styles, colors, shapes, and sizes, in all quali- 
ties, at a positive 

REDUCTION OF FULLY FIFTEEN PER CENT. 
from former prices. 

LLAMA LACE SACQUES, CAPES, DOLMANS, 
JACKETS, & SHAW. REAL THREAD LACE 
SHAWLS. REAL GUIPURE LACE SACQUES. 
THREAD, GUIPURE, AND LLAMA PARASOL- 
COVERS. PURE LLAMA SACQUES & SHAWLS, 

from $9 50 upward. 

We are selling the above cheaper than they have been 
sold the past ten years. An inspection of the above is 
earnestly solici 

LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 

BLACK & COLORED YAK LACES, REAL GUIPURE 
& THREAD LACES. FRENCH BLONDE LACES. 
WHITE & BUFF CLUNY LACES, 

An elegant assortment in all the above Laces in all 
widths and qualities. 

OXYDIZED GOODS 

IN_CHATELAINES, CLASPS, BONNET-PINS, OR- 
NAMENTS, SLEEVE-BUTTONS, PARASOL- 
HOLDERS, &. Oxydized Cloak and Dress Buttons 
cheaper than any other establishment. 

ESPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO ALL ORDERS. 


STERN BROTHERS. 


Compagnie des Indes, 


PARIS. 


Fabriques de Dentelles, Fabriques de Cashmeredes 
Bayeux, 14 Rue Royale, Indes, 
Alencon,20 RuedeLencrel. | Cashmere, Umritzur. 


greed 


MM. VERDE DE LISLE FRERES, of 
the Compagnie des Indes, especially address 
themselves to ladies of America contemplating a voy- 
age to Europe, inviting their attention to their produc- 
tions of LACES AND CASHMERE SHAWLS exhib- 
ited at their warehouses, 


No. 80 Rue Richelieu, Paris, and 
N.1 Rue de la Regence, Bruxelles. 


Those who call either from interest and curiosity, or 
for the purpose of buying, will meet with equal courte- 
sy. As this house pays no commissions under any cir- 
cumstances to agents, the direct purchaser obtains all the 
advant. ‘At oods marked ii plain figures. Prices 
invariable. English spoken throughout the honse. 


TOWER HILL HOUSE, 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I, 
WILL OPEN JUNE 25th. 
CLARK N. SCOFIELD, Proprietor, 
Late of Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, 
No. 25 West Twenty-Seventh St., New York. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. | 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 

Pi can select from our nae of 700 pieces? Any 

Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 

of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 

dered eoagn any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
ress: 


logue. Ad 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Tump Avenue, New York. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 
Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
25c. Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 39 East 33d St., N. Y. 


Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 


Lace Cay Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bo Ties, 
Scarts, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed b: 

Mrs. Cu. PARKER, 151 East dat 8t., N.Y. City. Send 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


ViteAne MICHEL, formerly with Manm 
Yi Gaxourrav, No. 423 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 
ceived from Paris the richest assortment of Bonnets 
and Round Hats, selected by herself, from all the lead- 
ing houses of Paris and London. 


STHMA, BRONCHITIS, CATARRH. 
Norton’s Cigarettes, Relieve immediately. 
Eventually Cure. No Tobacco. Druggists sell them. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M'me Ba- 
pourrau & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 












































WEBGBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker. 


Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871. 
dt’ is one of 
most important 
ventions of the age. 


vented / So simple 

a child can 

work a more per- 

fect button-holo 

with it than tho 

most experienced 

d can work 

out it. Every 

titeh is taken 

Hi with the most per- 

fect mechanical 

aocuracy., Ie used 

entirely indepen- 

dent of the sew- 

ing machine, and 

willlast a lifetime. 

Does away with 

Bi pricking the fin- 

gers, straining the 

eyes and with im- 

perfect and irregular worked button-holes. ey give 

universal satisfaction. Ladies who use them say that 

they are worth their weightin gold. Over eleven thou- 

sand sold during the first week ox, ‘heir introduction. 

Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. They 

sell atsigit, and give over 100 per cent. profit. Sample 

Button-hole Worker and eample Button-hole Cutter 
packed in a neat case, with full directions for u: 
together with sample of our new and novel way »f cai 

vassing, sent to any address on receipt. of cents, 

Orders’ by mail receive prompt attention. Address 

WEBSTER M'E’G OO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ot, 

Please state in what paper yon saw this. 


590,000 CASH, 
GIFTS a BE PAID IN FULL. 
The Third Grand Gift Concert 
IN AID OF THE 
of Ky., 


Public Library 


Will be given in the great hall of Library Building, at 
Louisville, on Turspay, Juty 8, 1873, at which time 
TEN THOUSAND GIFTS, amounting to a grand 
total of $500,000, att. oasu, will be distributed by lot to 
ticket-holders. No reduction in amount of gifts at 
this distribution, but each gift will be paid IN FULL. 
Orrioz or Fanwers’ axp Duovens’ Bank, 
Louisvitte, Ky., April 7, 1873. 

This is to certify that there is in the Farmers? 
and Drovers’ Bank, to the credit of the Third 
Grand Gift Concert for the benefit of the Public Libra- 
ry of Ky., Five Hundred Thousand Dol- 
Tars, which has been set apart Py. the Managers to pay 
the gifts in full, and will be held by the Bank and paid 
out for this purpose, and this purpose only. 

(Signed.) R.S. VEECH, Cashier. 

LIST OF GIFTS. 









One Grand Cash Gift -$100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift «+ 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift 25,000 
One Grand Cash Gift 20,000 
One Grand Cash Gift 10,000 
One Grand Cash Gift 001 





24 Cash Gifts of $1,000 each, 245000 
50 Cash Gifts of 500 86 25,000 








HUMAN HAIR S$ 


Retailed at same price as 
Hair Dealers. All First 






Conoxer on Pouranovn Baaina= 
we 11> Harm. 

oz, 20in. Hair, only, g4.5 

Long single Curls 


Back or Waterfall Curls—full sete 
‘Naturally Curly. ears pnatarly carly 








gMetium, $87.00) ‘Retails $1000 39" rb 
E Large, ee*500| for in 12.00] ag ce ee? OY #200 
GZ Estes’ Large, |#4 10.00| N'Y. 15.00] 24 « ou {Sp 
Best Faz Wert on Fact Cunus, . . «80 centaper yard 







Naroratty Conty, Fuiz Werr Cents, . $1.00 per y 
Larxsr Stvix.— Spanish Comb, Imitation’ Shell, sent ' pro 
on receipt of $1.50..everybody wearing them 
Tuell the hair just aa Timport it, without interm! 
of ny adeerianents don] to make their Price List cheaper. 
anc the only Hair Importer and wholesale deaie ity who 
RETAUS at WHOLESALE Prices, J will send Switches PREPAID by 
REGISTERED MAIL, on receipt of P. O. Money Order, Draft, or Money 
in Registered Letter, or will send by Express to cOULUCT ON DELIVERY, 
Remember money acnt in advance saves ALL express charges, 






ing (as imitators 
3 








Wreath siti any Initial, Monogram, o word, or Bouguet, made of 
xz many pisces or colors of Liair az yuu may send. 

A.snost every family posseases some hair of deccased relati 
con be made ini beautsful pictures, forining imperish 
changeable menentocs and handsome J’ waekoi 





cher of 


the above desis y nately ‘ramea 4 x 6 inches, sent pre~ 
; fay O00. The’ above ix the wry. beet" method 


on recerpt oy 
ing the air in original color, and 
opted by at se-sres7ve euch’ aa relies to perpetuate the me~ 
mory of the departed. Hav ome made, You will eurei: order ethers 
on seeing how really arti he is done, Will ature all hair 
used, Establishea 1242, , 

i ads By mn BV, 


ar ciinity St. (Copyrioht reow: le 


When you write please 7 fom Har—7R's DAZLR. 

a= “PAPER PA'TYERNS PRUIK 
HARPER’S BAZAR,» mannfactured br 

GnossreLp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimea °9 be the 
best for the following reasons: Pi 

ist. That each pattern is fitted and grade. by Her- 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment =: Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker ‘0 the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in -nat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist, 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. _ 

8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
497 and 429 Broadway ; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. 4. Morrison, 887 Broadway. 
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now being extensively 
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80 Cash Giftsof 400 “+ 32,000 
100 Cash Giftsof 300 % 30,000 
150 Cash Giftsof 200 S 30,000 
590 Cash Giftsof 100 ‘ 59,000 

9,000 Cash Giftsof 10 * 90,000 
Total, 10,000 Gifts, all Cash, $500,000 


Only a few tickets remain unsold, and they will be 
furnished to the first. applicants ‘at the following 
prices: Whole tickets, $10; halves, $5; quarters, $2.50; 
11 wholes for $100; 56 for $500; 113 for $1,000. 

For tickets and full information, apply to 

THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, Louisville, Ky. 

H. HAYS & CO.,609 Broadway,N.¥. 


Important to Ladies.—tnrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can np orr themselves and make a comfortable ane 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on ore of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Sold by Druggist 
EUREKA 


AIR BUSTLE. 


Endorsed by all the leading fashionable circles in the 
country. The lightest, most fashionable, and most 
see eae ever ae. Sent By at ee receipt of 
retail price, $2 50, or by Express, C. O. D.. 
EUREKA BUSTLE CO., 15 Washington St., Boston. 


MAUDIE MORE. 


SONG AND CHORUS, - - - - By Aruren Peroy. 
Price, Voice and Piano, 30 cts. 
“One of the most beautiful songs ever composed.” 
E. A. SAMUELS, Publisher, 125 Tremont St., Boston. 


CURED !—For cireular and price, address 
ASTHMA 8°0.Urian, Pannapeienn Pas 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR Se, 0. Rica rces 














Pprerecr. our 
Child’s Eye- 
sight. Novelty Car- 
riage Cradle and Car- 
riage Combined, with 
Patent Adjustable Can- 


opy. Recommended by 

B the Meproar Facoury. 
iF Price $18 00. 
Send for circular to 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
512 Broadway, opposite 


St. Nicholas Hotel. Old 
Style Perambulators 
from $900. Cut this out 
for future reference. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS IN VARIETY. — 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
HATTER, 


719 & 1103 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the most bea>tiful in 
. Style and perfect in tone 
ever made. The CON- 
1, CERTO STOP is the best 


and SOUL STIR- 
HY RING, while iis 1M- 
YTATION of the HU- 
MAN VOICE i; sU- 
PERB. Yerms tiberal. 


iA G 
SG REAT 


‘and ORG. 
7 WATERS’, at ex- 
treme]; ices for cash, or part cash, and 
balance in sma}l monthly payments. New 7= 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern im- 
pavement ‘or S27 cash. Organs $55, $75. 
OBLE- ED ORGANS, $100; 4-STOP, 
$114); 8-STOP, 125. rds» ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES aAILED one samp, | A large dis- 
count to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, Tem; 
ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 


FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD & CO, 


Manufacturers, and Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers, 
We have the best assortment of goods that can 
be Zonnd i a Ee iy: Seer 8 los money-mar- 
et, We sel m at the it ices. 
* “COUNTRY COTTAGES A gpucralry. 
75 & 7 SPRING STREET, COR, CROSBY. 


> 
MME A. DUVAL’S 
PATTERN 
Are reliable for Borer Design, Elegant Style, and 
Perfect Fit. Charming Walling and Evening Toilets. 
Lovely Skirt Trimmings just received. Patterns cut to 
fit warranted. 878 Broadway, N. ¥. 


REMOVE your hair with Depellerine; price 75 cts. 
Stamp for circular. H. Sarlem,box 2857,5t.Louis,Mo, 
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AT MEARES’ 


SIXTH AVE. & NINETEENTH ST. 


Strangers and Families visiting the city 
can find f 
The Largest and Cheapest Assortment of Fine 


Spring and Summer Dress Goods 


EVER EXHIBITED ON SIXTH AVENUE. 
Comprising all the New Shades of 
CASHMERE, SERGES, POPLINS, ALPACAS, 
GRENADINES, CAMEL'S-HAIR CLOTH, 
‘AND GRENADINES. 

v EPA RTMENT, with Dressing: 
CENT eee ered JUST OEENED. ee 
Black and Striped Silk Suits, $55, $70, and $75. 

Ladies’ Berlin Suits, elaborately trimmed, $14, $16, $18, 


and $20. 

Ladies’ White Lawn Suits, $6. $7, $8, $9, $10. 

Ladies’ Linen and Batiste Suits and Polonaise, all 
styles, $4, $5, $6, $7, $8, $9, $10, $11, to $15. 

Great bargains in Sun Umbrellas and Parasols. 

New Club Stick Umbrellas in Twill-shaded Serge, with 
Chataline, $2 75, $3 00, $3 50, and $4 00. 

Shawls, Dolmuns, and Talmas, in Cashmere and Drap 

’Ete. 

Real Lace and Llama Points, Sacques, $10, $12, $15, 
$16, and $18. 

Black, Colored, Striped, and Turquoise Silks. 

Excellent Black Silks, $1 00, $1 25, $1 38, and $1 50 per 
yard. Superior quality, $i 75, $2 00, and $2 25. 

Choicest patterns Dress Goods, 20c., 25c., 30c., 8c. 

Best Brands Black Alpaca, 25c., 30c., 38c., 4c. 

Imported Round Hats, Bonnets, and Millinery. 

Richly Trimmed Underclothing, Corsets, &c. 

Children’s Normandy Caps, Merino Cloaks, and In- 
fants’ Wardrobes, 

Real Laces, in Yak, Point, Guipure, and Thread. 

Embroideries, Rufllings, Lace Bows, Ties, and Sleeves. 

Balbriggan and Striped Hosiery, and 1, 2, and 3-Button 
Kid Gloves, 

Dress Trimmings and Fringes—all the latest styles. 

Bonnet and Sash Ribbons, Roman and Windsor Ties. 

Fine Embroidered Silk Finish French Wove Corsets, 
$1 & $1 25, Cheapest Corset ever offered, worth $2 25, 


RICHARD MEARES, 
307 & 309 Sixth Avenue, 
And 101,103, & 105 Nineteenth St., N.Y. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 


Have made a GENERAL REDUCTION OF PRICES 
in their extensive stock of 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH DRESS GOODS, 
ConsISTING IN PART OF 


BROCADED AND STRIPED GRE: NES 
PLAIN AND STRIPED GAZE CHAMBRS, 
HP EEE on 
NG , LAWNS, AND 07 s 
PALM LEAF, POLKA DOT AND LACH ATRIEE, 
SILK FIGURED GRENADINE BATISTE. < 
LACE STRIPED POPLINS. 
SICILLIEN POPLINS. 
SICILLIEN DELAINES, 
PONGEE POPLINS, 
PLAIN AND STRIPED MOHAIRS. 
STRIPED DEBAGES, 
AGE BiG HEED RAGES 
ND § ‘ED JAPANESE POPLINS. 
FRENvH CAMBRICS, = : 
SATIN STRIPED LAWNS. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH PRINTS, &c. 


ALso, 








BLACK SILKS, 
PLAIN SILKS. 
SUMMER SILKS. 
GRISAILLE SILKS, &. 


At prices equally low. 





t#- GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES of 


PARIS AND CITY MADE GARMENTS, 
All the Latest Styles. 


CLOTH, CASHMERE, SILK, AND LACE SACQUES, 
AND POLONAISE. 
‘LINEN AND BATISTE SUITS AND POLONAISE. 
Also, a fine assortment of 


THREAD & LAMA LACE POINTES & SACQUES, 
At very low prices. 





MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 
Every requisite in this line adapted for 
DEEP AND LIGHT MOURNING, 
In endless variety, and at the 
t#- LOWEST MARKET PRICES, 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & 6O., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


py my 
A.'l. STEWART & CO. 
HAVE JUST OPENED 
Additional Attractions in all the Departments of their 
RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT. 

New Fancy Silks, in the latest colorings, $1 per yard. 
Colored and Grisaille French Poplins, $1, formerly $150, 
Japanese Silks, pure Silk one way, 45c. per yard. 


Dress Fabrics in all the leading styles for Costumes 
and Polonaise, at a reduction of 40 per cent. 








Evety requisite for HALF and DEEP MOURNING, 
HERNANI, 8-4 and 8-4 GRENADINES. 
COURTAULD'S ENGLISH CRAPES. 

IMPORTED WHITE GOODS, all the popular makes, 
for family use. 

Extraordinary Bargains in Ladies’ Paris-made SILK, 
POPLIN, MOHATR, LINEN, LAWN, and ORGAN- 
DIE suits, some at the extremely low price of $5 
upwai 


Paris-made HATS, BONNETS, Feathers, Flowers, 
Ornaments, &c. 

Elegantly-trimmed PALMETTO HATS, 

Unusual inducements in Paris all SILK RIBBONS for 
Trimmings, Millinery, and Sashes. 

‘The Latest Novelties in PARASOLS & SUNSHADES, 
fetimings, Fringes, Notions, and every needed ar- 








Also, in their 
JOBBING MILLINERY DEPARTMENT, 


A fresh invoice of Paris-made HATS and BONNETS, 


some new and choic¢ Ag 
ted makers, e styles from the most celebra- 


t@- All Paris-made HATS SNE 
vious importations will De otters a a REDUCTION 
of 85 and 50 PER CENT. on former prices, A large 
quantity at $25 each, reduced from $40 and $35. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, 

















8th Avenue, near Twenty-Fourth Street, N. Y. 





We have just received an immense stock of 
LACE SHAWLS AND SACQUES, 
which we are enabled to offer at less than the gold 
cost of importation. 
Handsome Lace Shawls, at $3 00, $3 75, $450, and $5.00. 
Real Llama Shawls, heavy pattern border and medal 
lion centre, at $10 50, $11 50, $14 00, $15 00, and u) 
ward to $40 00 each, all worth fully double our price. 
Rich Black Lace Sacques, at $7 25, $8 00, and $850. 
Real Llama Lace Sacques at $10 00, $12 50, $14 00, $16 00, 
and upward to $40 00—all bargains. 
Elegant Lace Dolmans, beautiful designs, at $15 00, 
$18 00, $20 00, and upward. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
in Lace Fichus, Capes, Berthas, Barbes, Parasol Coy- 
ers, Real Point Handkerchiefs, Collars, &c., &c. 


REAL GUIPURE & THREAD LACES 

of our own direct importation, and offered at fully 25 
per cent. under the regular prices. 

Real Thread Lace, in patterns, fully one inch wide, at 
48c., worth 60c. 

Real Thread Lace, fully 14 inches wide, at 60c., worth 
7c. ; fully 14 inches wide at 74c., worth $100; to- 
gether with a full assortment up to six inches wide 
at proportionately low prices. 

Black Real Guipure Lace, fully two inches wide, at 
B0c., 58c., 60c., and 65c., worth fully from 65c, to 

80c. per yard, and wider goods in proportion. 

Black Real Guipure Coiffures, with long tabs, at $2 75 
—cost over $5 00 to import. 

Silk Gimps, Fringes, Buttons, &c., in every shade and 
quality, at extremely moderate prices, 


BLACK DRESS SILKS AND ALPACAS 
FROM AUCTION AT BARGAINS. 

Rich Black Silks, at $125, $150, and $1 75—worth $1 50, 
$1.75, and $2 00. s 

10 pieces Black Lyons Gros Grain Silk, at $2 00—sold 
all over at $225. 

10 pieces extra quality Black Bellon Silk, at $2 50— 
worth fully $3 00. 

Black Alpacas, at 30c., 85c., 42c., 48c., 50c, 65c., T5c. 
‘per yard—all beyond ‘competition. 

White Piques and Victoria Lawns, Damask Table Coy- 
ers, Napkins, Towels. 

Marseilles Quilts, Nottingham Lace Curtains, &c., &c., 
all much below regular prices. 


SAMPLES of OUR GOODS SENT FREE. 


















OUR LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS 
Have established their reputation for the superior 
quality of muslin used, the beauty of their style, and 
the aliost incredible cheapness of our prices. 


8@ SEND FOR OUR SPRING PRICE-LIST. 


OUR LADIES’ SUITS 


Are made with beauty and taste, and are offered at 
surprisingly low rates. 

Grass Linen Suits, striped or plain, at $2 25. 

Real Linen Suits, richly trimmed, at $10 00. 

The new Camel'’s-Hair Redingote Polonaise, from 
$6 50 upward. 

A large assortment of Imported Berlin Suits, pur- 
chased at half their original value, and offered at a very 
slight advance. 

ge variety of Black and Striped Grenadine Suits, 
Black Alpacas, White Lawn, Swiss Suits, &c., &c. 








CHILDREN’S SUITS 

in every style and quality. 

Beautiful Marseilles Coats and Capes at $3 50, $4 50, 
$5 25, $7 00, $7 50, and $10 00. 

Marseilles Dresses, neatly braided, for girls from two 
to eight years of age, at $2 20, $2 55, $2 85, $3 20, 
$3 55, and $3 70. 

Richer braiding at $3 00, $3 40, $3 75, $4 00, $4 2, and 


$4 05, 

Beautiful Marseilles Suits, richly braided with needle- 
work insertion, for girls from two to eight years, at 
$6 00, $7 00, $8 00, $9 00, $10 00, and $11 50, 

Real Linen Gabrielles for girls from two to eight years, 
at 9c., $1 10, $1 25, $1 40, $1 55, and $1 75. 

Real Linen Suits, nicely braided, at $2 75, $3 00, $3 50, 
$3 75, $4 25, $4 50, and $5 00. 

Boys’ Linen Blouses, at $1 10, $1 85, $1 85, and $225. 

Marseilles Kilt Suit for Boys, at $2 00, $3 75, $4 25, and 


$4 50. 

The above are, without doubt, the most beautiful and 
the best made Children’s Suits ever offered to the pub- 
lic, and our prices will be found exceedingly reasonabe. 





LARGE VARIETY 
of Millinery Goods, including sre style of Trimmed 
and Untrimmed Hats, Flowers, Pompons, Ribbons, 
Millinery Laces, Hlusion, &c. 





The Trade supplied for Cash only, and at less than Jobbers’ Prices. 
Goods Shipped C. 0, D. to any part of the country, with full power of exam~ 


ination before acceptance, 


Send Stamp for Spring Price-List. 
EHRICH & CO., 287 & 289 Sth Ave., N.Y. 


KNABE 





PIANOS. 


The undersigned take special pleasure in announcing to their patrons and the 
public in general that they have this day opened their 


NEW AND MAGNIFICENT WAREROOMS, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, above 16th 8t., N. Y. 
WITH A FULL ASSORTMENT OF THEIR CELEBRATED 


Grand, Square, and Upright Piano - Fortes, 


‘The demand for the 


NABE PIANO has increased to such an extent in New York and the Eastern 


States as to render the establishing of a regular BRANCH HOUSE. IN NEW YORK imperative! 
necessary. Al] Orders intrusted to our New York House from Private purchasers as well as Dealers, wi 
receive the same prompt attention as at our Factory in Baltimore. 


WM. KENABE & CO,, Baltimore and New York. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form. 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
Uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have ay prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions, 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this reais 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


osemportant to Ladies.—on receipt of 
y vill’ receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, putaininig! 
over five hundred 1700} fashion-p lates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, ndon, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises an 

over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared. 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern ey any: Ra he 500 Earments represented will be 
sent by ere nominal price, 

are graded to fit any size. Partie? patterns) 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO, 


543. Broadway, No w York. 


“THREE PAIR” — 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. Single pair, sent 
ostpaid, $100. Every color and size. ace itonch 
‘oven Corset; all sizes for $1.00. ‘To avoid Joss, send 

Post-office Order. J. TAYLOR’S BAZAR, 
353 8th Ave,, N.Y, City, 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NEss PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
849-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, St. 
Louis, Mo.; A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, Ill. Send for 

Pamphlet. 


‘Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 


GREAT 











WW) 
179 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brooch-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to. S80, Double Shc 
Gone B30 BIEN. ‘Singlo Guns, $3t0 880, Rifles, 88087 


Revolvers, $6 to $25. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Material, 
Fishing Tacklo, &c, Large discounts to dealers or cli 


Enns, Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for., Goods 
Aim. hy azpress O.0.D. to be examined before paid for. 






INGLE COPY, TEN CENTS; yearly, One Dollar.— 
‘) Mme. Banourrav & Co., practical designers, em- 
broiderers, and manufacturers of Stamping Patterns, 
will publish, on Saturday, May 31, the first No. of their 
illustrated French Stamping Gazette, 
and Monthly Reporter of Fashions. Original wood- 
cuts by Parisian designers, A 20x26 in. sheet of new 
braiding and embroidery patterns. 125 4th Ave, N. Y. 








You ask WHY we can sell First 
A Class 7 Octave Pianos tor $2902 
We answer—Itcosts jess than 
Piano sol 


B lies at Factory, price, and warrant 
- ° fe BS Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using ‘our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories, “Please state where you saw 
this notice, 

U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Ye 


$2 A DAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN who 

take the money for “THE LADIES’ 
‘ASKET”—a beautiful Box with gold edges 
and clasp—4 by 23 inches—Book style—contains 
$1 12 worth of articles of daily use. Is new— 
sells at sight. One sample for 60 cents, or two 
Styles for $100, postpaid, with circulars, Address 

CITY NOVELTY CO., 

1505 Pennsylvania Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUSSES, Supporters, Elastic Belts, Stockings, 








&., especially for Ladies’ use, at SEELEY’S Truss 
Establishments, 1847 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa., and 
787 Broadway, N.Y. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, 
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Eg Ho R L C H’S The Standard Lotta Bustie. 
= — Ate k on 

9 has been 





awarded by the 
H American Insti- 

tute to A. W. 

Thomas, Paten- 

tee and Manu- 

facturer for the 

lightest, 

strongest, 

most dura- 

5 ble,comfort- 

( able,elastic, 

and hear 

est Bustie in 

the market. The wearer can sit in any position 
whatever without bending or injuring it in the 
slightest degree, it closing entirely up on sitting, 
and returning with precision to its original shape on 
arising. The heaviest dress will not cause it to dimin- 
ish its size, or change its perfect form (a8 is generally 
the fault). No ladies? wardrobe complete 
without the Standard Lotta Bustle. 
For sale every where. Ask for Nos. 10, 
11, 15, 18, 22, &c., comprising the various sizes 
and styles. Patenttee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 
91 White St. 3 & 801 Race St., Phila. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Granxp to Fir any Fieure, and 
are jilted with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHKK BEING PRINTED ON 
FAOI SEPARATE PIXOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest ;’ and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 

GIRL'S PRINCESSE PULONAISE SUIT (for 

girl from 5 to 15 years old) No. 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BAS' 

front Over-skirt and Walking 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDIN 

ING SUIT 
VEST-POLON ATS 3 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Round Skirt). » * 50 
DOLMAN MAN 




























Vol. VI. 


DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt... erat 





GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... “13 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 


SUITs; -. .- oo bnconcecnrcvecsssccnpecsas oper 37 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ 28 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
Pesraiss on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
eure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


‘Recommended by physiciansand mothers. Re- 
tains linen diaper, and is thoroughly water- 
proof, 4 sizes—l smallest, 4 largest. Sample: 
| mailed, on receiptof #1, by Eureka Diaper Co! 
S22 B'dway, N.Y. Sold, also,by Stewart, 
H. G. Norton, an sta, Fancy and Dry 
y Goods Stores: Ask for EUREKA. See stam} 
of Eurexa Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. Agents wanted. 


$72 00 EACH WEEK, *fvtr Where. 
Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
1 
ft 








Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
ticulars FREE. 8. M. Srenorn, Bosto: 














@4yf A MONTH to Agents. Articles new, and 
$475 stapte as flour. C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 


ANTED! Poeits to sell our Rubber Stamps and 
other novelties, Address U. S. Manufacturing 


Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


7 MALE OR FEMALE, 
WORKING CLASS, scoaweekguaranteca’ 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


s5 per day ! Agents wanted ! All classes of working peo- 
$OLOH2O ois ewreraes Note ol 
work for us in thefr spare moments, or all the th 
else, Particulars free. Address G, Stinson & Co, 


9 ents wanted. Business entirely 
$25 A DAY. nas G. G. SHAW, Biddeford,Me. 
GREAT SENSATION !—4;¢ 
Big Package Free. Better than Gold. Address, 
at once, F, A, ELLS & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 


Hanprn’s Macaztnx, One Year. 
Hanexn's Weexty, One Year. 
Harrrr's Bazar, One Year. 
Harper's Macazine, Harven’s Weexvy, and Harrrr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00, 
‘An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wexxty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Frye 
Sunsorisenrs at $400 each, tn one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 
‘The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, fs 24 cents a 


year’ on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 


ved, Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
seers rectty'96 denta for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 


States postage. 

ps may comrhence at any time. When no date is spect- 
15 nT tnderstoga that the febaeiption for ie eprces baeies 
with the current Volume; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanprr & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





























Terenas ror Anvertistnc ty Harren’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrrr’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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ADJUSTMENT. 








Boor-MaKker (who has a deal of trouble with this customer). 1 think, Sir, if you 
were to Cut your Corns, I could more easily find you a Pair—” 


Cuoteric Op Gentteman. “Cut my Corns, Sir! 
Boots to my Feet, Sir! 


FACETIZA. 
A youne fortune-hunter surprised his friends by an- 
nouncing that he was going into agriculture, and 


should commence his husbandry by removing weeds— 
some rich and lovely widow’s weeds. 


foci meat ted 
Why is a whisper forbidden in polite society ?—Be- 
cause it isn’t aloud. 


‘The Philadelphia papers having exhausted the ques- 
tion, “Can fish hear?” are now laboring with the 
conundrum, “ Are mice incendiaries 2” 


ees 

A Yale student writes a twelve-verse poem which is 
entitled, ‘‘ We kissed each other by the sea.” Well, 
what of it? The sea-side is no better for such prac- 
tices than any other locality, say even the tow-path 


of a canal. 


An Indiana Sunday-school man writes to a firm in 
New York: ‘Send me on some Sunday-school papers 
and books. Let the books be about pirates and In- 
dians as far as possible.” 


ee 

Surely the genius who invented wooden nutmegs 
and oats made of deal chips can not yet be “played 
out.” A Maine man is about to apply for a patent for 
an artificial oyster made out of flour paste, tapioca, 
salt, and water. The inventor places these in second- 
hand oyster-shells, which are carefully glued round 
the edges. There can be no dispute as to the success 
of this invention. 


A uravy Trrat.—Groaning beneath the weight of 
the good things pieced. upon it is clearly not one of 
the pleasures of the table. 
ee 
At a coroner's inquest a witness was asked, “ What 
was the last thing seen by the deceased?” ‘“Kero- 
sene,” was the reply. 


a 
An Irish philosopher asks in his favorite journal the 
following momentous question “Would you rather 
0 through a giddy waltz with a pretty girl than go 
rough a pretty waltz with a giddy girl 2” 


7 u 1 ask you to Fit me a Pair 0” 
i'm not going to Plane my Feet down to Fit your Boots!” 


DARWINISM IN THE KITCHEN. 


I was takin’ oft my bonnet 
One arternoon, at three, 

When a hingeck jumped upon it 
As proved to be a flea. 


Then I takes it to the grate, 
Between the bars to stick it ; 
But I hadn't long to wait 
Ere it changed into a cricket. 
Says I, “Surely my senses 
8 a-gettin’ in a fog!” 
So to drownd it I commences, 
When it halters to a frog. 

Here my heart begun to thump, 
And no wonder I felt funky ; 
For the frog, with one big jamp, 
Leaped hisself into a monkey. 

Then I opened wide my eyes, 
*His features for to scan, 
And observed, with great surprise, 
That that monkey was a man. 
But he vanished from my sight, 
And I sunk upon the floor, 
Jest as missus, with a light, 
Come inside the kitching door. 
Then beginnin’ to abuse me, 
She says, ‘‘Sarah, you’ve been drinkin’ !” 
I says, “No, mum, you'll excuse me, 
But I've merely been a-thinkin’. 
“But, as sure as I’m a cinder, 
That party what you see 
A-gettin’ out o’ winder, 
Have developed from 4 flea.” 


eee 

A reporter last week, in recounting a death, said, 
“The deceased lady died suddenly, without medical 
assistance, which came too late.” To die without 
medical assistance is hardly complimentary. 


pees 
Curious Faor.—Stout people are very soon fat-igued. 


ge 
If yee wanted to stop the mouth of a river, would 
vou do it with a lock and quay (key) 2 








SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
“You've heard about the poor dear Duchess? Isn’t it too Awful?” 


“Tt is indeed ! 
“Well—er—No |” 


“No more did I! Happy Thought—Let us try and bear up!” 


Did you happen to Know her Grace?” 





(June 7, 1873, 








A COUSINLY HIN‘. 


“How Tall our Shadows are, Claude!” 


“Yes, aren't they?” 


“Tall enough for us to be Married, / think !”” 


SUFFERERS AND SIGHT-SEERS. 


There are at least ten distinct classes of obnoxious 
persons at art exhibitions who disturb one’s comfort 
and tread on one’s toes: 

1. There are the civil people, who, when you are 
standing at just the proper distance to appreciate a 
picture, coolly plant themselves in front of you, and 
then back youirom your place. 

2, There are the pleasant people, who, by force of 
weight and muscle, calmly shoulder you aside, and 
turn a deaf ear to remonstrance if you think fit to give 
it vent. 

8. There are the fashionable people, who come in 
all their finery, and cause you ceaseless fear of being 
tripped up by their trains, 

4, There are the stingy people, who will not buy a 
catalogue, and continually plague you by peering into 
yours. 

5. There are the snobbish people, who affect to claim 
acquaintance with half the fashionable people whose 

ortraits are exhibited, and audibly proclaim their sat- 
Tetaction with the likeness, or complain that “ dear 
Mrs. So-and-So” has been “any thing but flattered” by 
the artist of the work. 

6. There are the wall-eyed people, who stick their 
noses to each picture, as though they wished to smell 
it, and thus totally eclipse it from every body else. 

7. There are the stupid people, who get puzzled by 
the catalogue, and read out wrong descriptions loudly 
to enlighten their deaf aunts. 

8. There are the yale people, who, when a crowd 
is round a picture, tell their cronies, blatantly, “ Ab. 
it ain’t so good as mine !” or else, I gave five hunder'd 
dollars for it, and wouldn’t take a thousand.” 

9. There are the clever people, who make unkind 
comparisons of dead with living painters, and tempt 
pon to believe that there is nothing now worth look- 

ing at in all the range of modern art. 5 

10, And there are the gushing people (young ladies 
chiefly these), who go into small raptures at every oth- 
er second, and scream, “How sweetly pretty!” or, 
“Oh, isn’t that too charming !” when they see a scrap 
of millinery or a sentimental face. 


anges 
Why is Easter no longer a movable feast ?—Be- 
cause it is kept still. 


NICE DISTINCTION. 





CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 

Lavy Customer (to druggist). “ Will you let me have 

a pint bottle of chloroform ?” 

muGGIsT (amazed). “Pint bottle, m’m? Of chloro- 
form,m’m? May I be allowed to ask for what pur- 
pose ?” 

Lany. “ A disinfectant.” 

Drveerst (aghast). “ Disinfectant, m’m! Surely you 
can not be aware, m’m, the use of such a quantity 
would cause paralysis. There must be some mist: ke, 
m’m, in naming chloroform. Allow me to suggest 
Eau de Cologne,” 

By-stanver, ‘Perhaps the lady means chloride of 


lime.” ° 


Conso.atory.—Some men go about the world with 
their hands in their pockets. That is better, though, 
than if they went about with their hands in other peo- 


ple’s pockets. 


Teetotalers who felicitate themselves on the progress 
of their cause will do well to digest the following: An 
old stager was compelled by his worthy spouse to ‘‘join 
the cold-water army,” which he did, promising never 
to touch a drop of any thing else, except in sickness, 
So far the'story is excellent. But now for the moral. 
The reformed individual has never been well since. 


a 
AS BROAD AS IT IS LONG. 
Symratuizine Frrenp. “How did_you get home 
from Middletown last night, Bill? It’s a long road 
when you’ve got the drop in you.” 
Brix. “ Ah, lad, it’s not the length o’ the road, but 
the breadth o’ it, that I cast out wi’.” 


Sa 
A sailor, e: ating. @ quadrille to his messmate, 
thus described the third figure: “You first heave 
ahead,” said he, “and ae adversary’s yard-arm, 

‘ain your berth on the other tack in the same order, 
take your station with your partner in line, back an 
fill, and then fall on your keel, and bring up with your 
partner; she then manceuvres ahead, off alongside of 
you; then make sail in company with her until nearly 
astern of the other line, make a stern board, cast her 
off to shift for herself, regain your place the best way 
you can, and let go your anchor.” 





Lavy. “Tommy Smith, what is meant by ‘Sending Rain upon the Just and upon the Unjust?” 
Tommy Smitu (Jromtly). “Sending it to Wet Good Boys and Wauglity Girls,” we 


we 








Vox. VI—No. 24.] 


Ladies’ House and Walking Suits, 
Figs, 1-5, 

Figs. 1 and 4.—Oxive Fourarp House 
Dress. This dress consists of a skirt and polo- 
naise, trimmed with bows and ruffles of the ma- 
terial bound with a lighter shade of gros.grain. 

Fig. 2.—Gasriette PoLonaise WALKING 
Surr (wirn Cur Parrr Parrern). This pret- 
ty walking suit is well adapted to summer fab- 
rics, such as piqués, lawns, grenadines, foulards, 
etc. The polonaise is loosely fitted with one dart 
in front, and has a Gabrielle back with side 
bovies, It may be closed with cord and hooks 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Fig. 1.—Onive Fourarn House 
Dress,—Bacx.—[See Fig. 4.] 


Fig. 2.—Gasrietite Poronatise WALKING 
Sourr (wirn Cur Paver Parrery). 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1873. 


> SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
[ sa.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





and eyes, as seen in the illustration, or with 
buttons and button-holes. The edge of the po- 
lonaise is plain; the sleeve is finished with a tri- 
angular cuff, trimmed with a fold of the mate- 
rial, cords, and lace. The trimming, of course, 
can be varied to suit the taste. The skirt in the 
original has four pleated flounces, graduated in 
width, 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tus suit comprises two garments—Gabrielle 
polonaise and walking skirt. 

GaBRIELLE PoLonaise.—This pattern is in 
six pieces—front, side form, back, sleeve, cuff, 

















and strap for looping the skirt. The parts are 
notched to prevent mistakes in putting together, 
and to show where the pleats are taken, The 
perforations show where to baste the seams on 
the shoulders and under the arms, to take up the 
darts and cross basque seams on each side, to 
tack the strap, and the size and form of the un- 
der part of the sleeve. The garment is closely 
fitted to the figure. ‘The fronts are rounded to 
the waist line and faced ; they have one dart and 
a cross basque seam on each side. The back has 
side forms and a seam down the middle. Addi- 
tional fullness is cut on at the waist line of each 
of the three seams in the back, and laid in a 











Fics. 1-5,—LADIES’ HOUSE AND WALKING SUITS. 


Fig. 3.—Fawn-coLtorepD Pout pE Sor Fig. 





House Dress. 


4.—Oxtve Fourarp House 
Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1873, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


double box-pleat on the under side, 

pleats, turning upward, in the front ea 

skirt, bringing the first single notch up 

the second. Baste the seams of the g 
according to the notches and perforation: 

ing the pleated edge of the side back und 

back edge of the front, which is shorter tha, 
back, placing the single perforation in each p, 
evenly together. Cut three pieces like the ; 
tern given of the strap, tack one end of each 
the three seams at the waist line and at the six. 
gle perforations in the skirt. Place the cuff over 
the upper side of the sleeve according to the 
notches, sewing the cuff in with the outside 





Fig. 5.—Lovris Treize 
House Dress. 


[Cut Paper Patterns of the Gabrielle Polonaise Walking Suit, Fig. 2, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 80 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





am. Tack the point of the cuff to the sleeve 

the single perforation. Place the longest seam 

‘the sleeve to the notch in the back part of the 

jhole, holding the sleeve toward you when 
-wing it in. Close the front to the waist line 
vith hooks and loops. An outlet of an inch is 
illowed for the seams on the shoulders and un- 
ler the arms, and a quarter of an inch for all 
others. Baste up and try on wrong side out; 
if alteration is needed, take up more or less in 
the seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 744 yards. 

Wacxine Sxmr.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front gore, two side gores, and straight 
breadth for the back. Cut the front gore and 
straight breadth for the back with the longest 
straight edge laid on the fold of the goods to 
avoid making seams. Cut two pieces each of 
the pattern given for the side gores. Put the 
pattern together by the notches, paying no atten- 
tion to the grain of the paper. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 6 yards. 

Fig. 8.—Fawn-co.torep Povutt pE Sore 
House Dress. This dress is made of fawn- 
colored poult de soie, and consists of a skirt and 
polonaise. The skirt is trimmed with a wide 
gathered flounce and two box-pleated standing 
rufiies of the material. The seam of the flounce 
and ruffles is covered by a fold of the material, 
The trimming for the polonaise consists of folds 

~ ~=m.colored velvet, gathered guipure lace, 

, and bows of the dress material. 

us Treize Hovuse’Dress. This 

.. polonaise and skirt of gray cash- 

ned with gray gros grain folds edged 

ag, guipure lace, cord, and passemen- 
ons. Fine linen collar and cuffs, 
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Sarurpay, JuNE 14, 1873, 





> WirH the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated 

XIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing another installment of “THE 
Parisians,” an interesting illustrated 
story, and other literary and artistic at- 
tractions. 





WH Cut Paper Patterns of the Gabrielle Po- 
lonaise Walking Suit, illustrated on the first page 
of the present Number, are now ready,and will be 

wt by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt 

, puenty-five Cents, For Complete List of Cut 
pope” Putterns published see Advertisement on 


pagt383- 


ur next Number will contain an Ex- 

utern Sheet, with full-sized patterns, 

‘., and descriptions of a choice variety 

| Spring and Summer Dresses and 

33 Children’s Suits; Infants’ Robes, 

ee -sprons, Sacques, Caps, Hoods, Bibs, Bas- 

kets, etc.; Gentlemen's Shirts; Lamp-Shades, 

Thermometer Stands, Sofa- Pillows, Footstools, 

Watch-Cases, Traveling-Bags, Embroidery Pat- 
terns, Bottle Mats, Afghans, etc., ett., 


JUNE MARKETING. 
Br PIERRE BLOT. 


R the convenience of our readers we 
give herewith a variety of articles 
which are found in the markets during the 
month of June. 
PISn. 

Sea-bass, black and blue fish, lamprey, kingfish, 
mackerel, Spanish mackerel, black and blue perch, 
porgies, salmon, scup, sheep’s-head, shad, sturgeon, 
trout, sea-trout, turbot, weak-fish, sword-fish, and 
frogs and green turtles. 

SHELL-FISH. 
Crabs (hard and soft shells), craw-fish, lobsters, 


prawns, 
MEAT. 


Beef, veal, mutton, spring lamb. 
POULTRY. 
Chickens, capons, spring chickens, ducklings, young 


oe GAME. 


Lapwing, plover, pigeons and squabs, snipes. 
‘VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus, new beets, new cabbages, new carrots, 
cauliflowers, chervil, chives, corn, Southern cucum- 
bers, dandelion, Lima beans, Southern onions, pease, 
poke, purslane, Southern potatoes, red radishes, rhu- 
barb, nasturtium, string-beans, new turnips, tomatoes, 
#prouts, kobl-rabi, wild chiccory, water-cress. 

FRUITS. 
' Apples, pears, bananas, cherries, currants, gooseber- 
ries, June-berries, Southern peaches, pine-apples, rasp- 
berries, strawberries, apricots. 

With the warm weather nature sends us 
plenty of green and fresh vegetables to cool 
our blood and keep our system in order. If 
the markets are not as well supplied in sum- 
mer as in the fall and winter both in variety 
and quality of meat, it is the contrary with 
vegetables and fruits. The kinds of fish 
that are in season are also excellent, and 
although the warm weather affects them 
quickly, it is comparatively easy to keep 
them fresh in ice, 

Purchasers must be careful in selecting 


fish. Their general appearance should be 
fresh; there are other indications of fresh- 
ness, such as pinky-red gills firmly closed, 
clear and full eyes. As soon as tainted, fish 
gives forth a bad odor, which is easily de- 
tected, be it in or on ice. The head and the 
inside are the first parts affected, and when 
there is any doubt it is well to have the fish 
opened to ascertain its state of freshness. 
During the hot weather the eyes of fish kept 
on ice for some time may not be full, al- 
though the fish is fresh; in that case the 
freshness is only ascertained by opening and 
then smelling it. The belly of a fresh mack- 
erel is white, and bluish when tainted. The 
gills of fishes turn paler and paler in exact- 
ly the same ratio as they lose their fresh- 
ness. When fresh, the flesh is firm, and be- 
comes soft as it becomes tainted. The more 
brilliant and shining are the scales, the fresh- 
er is the fish. Those that deal with a con- 
scientious fish-monger need not examine the 
fish, for if any body knows if the fish is fresh, 
it is certainly the fish-monger. 

People that buy tainted fish, tainted meat, 
or decayed vegetables because they are cheap 
make a great mistake; besides the danger 
of being made sick by partaking of them, 
the stomach refuses to receive them as soon 
as acquainted with their quality, and much, 
if not the greater part, has to be thrown 
away. Four ounces of fresh meat, fish, or 
vegetables, relished and digested, nourish 
the system more than two pounds of food 
against which the stomach rebels. It is not 
the amount consumed that nourishes, but 
the amount assimilated. 

The Athenians were very careful in the 
selection of their food. In order to have 
fresh fish the fish-mongers were required by 
law to strike a kind of gong as soon as the 
fish arrived in the market, so that people 
could buy it fresh; they were not allowed 
to sit down until the whole of it was sold. 

The Romans used to give prizes to the 
dealers that were successful in bringing 
fresh fish from long distances. 

A French circular to market inspectors 
says: “Fresh-water fish should be without 
bad odor, the gills should be red, firm, and 
opened with some difficulty, the fins should 
be stiff, and the eyes clear and full. Salt- 
water fish is fresh when the eyes are clear, 
the fins stiff, the gills of a fine red hue, and 
are opened with some difficulty, the skin 
and scales are smooth and brilliant, and the 
whole body firm.” 

Soup with New Carrots.—Clean and slice 
half a dozen carrots, four onions, two tur- 
nips, a small plant of celery, and two leeks, 
which you put in a saucepan with a small 
piece of butter; set on a good fire, stir now 
and then until they begin to turn yellowish ; 
add then broth or water enough to cover the 
whole well, and simmer for about two hours. 
Turn the whole into a colander, and mash it 
through; put back on the fire, add salt and 
pepper to taste, also broth or water if it be 
too thick; simmer for a few minutes; put a 
few slices of toasted bread in the soup-dish, 
turn the contents of the saucepan over, cov- 
er the dish for two or three minutes, and 
serve. It is called soupe a la Crécy. 

Soupe or Potage Printanier.—Clean and cut 
in dice—or use a vegetable cutter—about six 
carrots, as many turnips and leeks, and blanch 
them ten minutes in boiling water and salt; 
take off and drain; put the whole in a sauce- 
pan with a dozen small onions whole, a doz- 
en small red radishes, the eatable part of a 
dozen asparagus, half a pint of green pease, 
a head of lettuce, the leaves of which should 
be broken in pieces, and a handful of string- 
beans cut in pieces about half an inch long ; 
cover the whole with broth or water (broth 
is better), add salt and pepper to taste, and 
about a table-spoonful of sugar; simmer un- 
til the whole is well cooked, and serve. A 
handful of chopped cheryil may be added a 
minute or two before serving, if at hand. 
This is a most excellent soup, especially if 
made with broth. It is also called potage a 
la paysanne, or soupe a la jardiniére. 

Blue-fish broiled, maitre d’hétel sauce, is 
better than prepared in any other way, the 
action of the fire partly destroying the oily 
taste of the fish. It may also be stuffed and 
baked or boiled, and served with a port- 
wine sauce. 

Spanish Mackerel.—This fish is one of the 
best kinds of fish found in any sea. When 
not too large, they are broiled; the larger 
ones are served with any of the following 
sauces: anchovy, caper, Génévoise, Génoise, 
lobster, oyster, Hollandais, ete. 

Spanish mackerel must be boiled in a fish- 
kettle, or another having, like fish-kettles, a 
double bottom. When in the kettle cover 
it with cold water, salt, a little vinegar, an 
onion sliced, and a handful of fennel if handy; 
it is then simmered (not boiled) till done, 
and served with the following sauce: Blanch 
half a dozen sprigs of fennel for two minutes, 
and put them in a colander to drain; chop 
or mix them with two or three ounces of 
butter. Then put two ounces of butter in 
@ saucepan, and when melted add a table- 
spoonful of flour; set on the fire, stir until 





turning rather brown, add then half a pint 
of broth or gravy, stir for two or three min- 
utes, put the fennel and butter in, stir again, 
and mix the whole well; add salt and pepper 
to taste, and a pinch of cinnamon, if liked, 
and serve. 

Spanish mackerel may also be served with 
a gooseberry sauce. Take about a pint of 
half-ripe gooseberries, cut them open, remove 
the seeds, and throw the berries into boiling 
water in which is a pinch of salt for two or 
three minutes; turn into a colander, and 
then mix them with the above sauce at the 
same time you mix the fennel and butter. 

It is also in June that crabs, hard as well 
as soft shells, make their appearance. The 
amateurs of deviled crabs welcome the com- 
ing of those crustaceous animals. The soft- 
shells are considered a delicate eating fried 
(sauté) with butter, 

Wild pigeons and squabs are sometime very 
plentiful, good, and cheap in June, but their 
migrations are not regular, and some years 
very few are sent to market. 

Pigeon is one of the most warming arti- 
cles of food, excellent for phlegmatic and 
bilious constitutions, but just the opposite 
for the sanguine. Taken to excess, it causes 
an irritation in the system. 

Although the season is somewhat back- 
ward this year, still we can expect new 
fruits, berries, etc., during this month. By 
cooking new and unripe fruit, adding a lit- 
tle sugar to it, no effect will be felt after 
eating it. Many people are made sick by 
eating berries and milk or cream mixed to- 
gether; they would avoid this by eating 
the berries with sugar only, or without any 
thing, if they are ripe. It is not because 
milk is not good, but because berries cur- 
dle it. 

Strawberries are as good as milk, toma- 
toes, and grapes for dyspeptics, if taken 
without any thing, or merely with a little 
sugar; but if eaten with milk or cream, 
they are just the opposite. It is such hab- 
its that make so many dyspeptics in this 
country. 

Drinking tumblers of ice-water to slake 
thirst in summer is, like eating berries and 
milk, an excellent promoter of diseases. Aft- 
er a long walk or an exhaustive labor the 
best way to slake thirst is to dip a towel in 
cold water, at the same time immersing 
both hands into it deep enough to cover the 
wrists, apply the towel to the forehead, and 
repeat the process two or three times; then 
drink cold water with a tea-spoon. A few 
drops of vinegar, lemon juice, or brandy may 
be put in the water drunk. 





LAWS AND NO LAWS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 
T is entirely safe for the law to leave in- 
dividual liberty to woman, since what 
the law fails to give a husband, grace will 
alwaysacquire. Women are so loyal to their 
husbands that a man need only be half de- 
cent toward his wife, and she will be too 
ready to relinquish every thing. Ninety- 
nine women out of a hundred would deed 
away their whole property to their husbands 
on their wedding-day, so far as inclination 
and confidence are concerned. The law as 
it stands is a wholly gratuitous insult to 
woman, unless men wish to take out a license 
to be rude and disagreeable to their wives 
with every possible impunity. But is it 
that men are afraid to trust women with 
their own money? Haye American citi- 
zens 80 little belief in their power to se- 
cure the confidence and affection of their 
wives that they must secure their property 
by legal enactment and not by conjugal at- 
tachment? Have they so little trust in the 
intelligence and humanity of American wom- 
en that they must deprive them of the right 
of ownership lest property deviate into un- 
natural and iniquitous channels? Do men 
in cold blood choose to extort by law rather 
than win by love? On the contrary. Iam 
very sure that this feature of our statutes is 
but a remnant of barbarism, and that it needs 
only to be properly brought before the prop- 
er authorities to be promptly and wisely 
changed. It is not only more gallant, more 
generous, and more just, but also more in ac- 
cordance with the well-known character of 
American men, to force women to take active 
measures to put their property out of their 
hands, rather than to take active measures 
to keep possession of it. Still less is it Amer- 
ican to deprive women of their possessions 
altogether. 

But whatever the |: w fails to do, and un- 
til the law is set righ«, it is in the power of 
every man to supply by his own act the de- 
ficiency. It is the duty of every man to 
make provision for the comfortable and 
dignified sustenance of his wife. If the 
whole of his property is needed to give 
her an income sufficient to support her in 
the style to which she has been accustomed, 
he ought by will to make her the recipient 
of that income. He has no right to keep her 
in danger of being suddenly stripped of half 
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her revenue, and really reduced to poverty, 
while, moreover, infapacitated by years of 
devotion to him from helping herself. I 
would be far from saying that every wom- 
an should be made her husband’s sole heir. 
As the present law leaves it to individual 
judgment, there may we leave it. A wom- 
an may be unable or unwilling to manage 
the details of a large property. She may be 
weak even in the management of her chil- 
dren. Cases which with a different law 
might require a special act, may be wisely 
left to the action of the present law. But 
no wife should ever be left dependent or 
even partially dependent upon her children 
for support. It is natural for the children 
to be dependent upon her. It is unnatural 
and humiliating for her to be dependent upon 
them. If there is only money enough for one, 
the wife is that one. 

But suppose the law to be changed, and 
a woman be endowed with as much right in 
her own property as a man has in his—or 
even, as I think she should be, with a right 
less limited—it still remains, and it can nev- 
er be too strongly inculcated, that happiness 
and misery depend upon individual charac- 
ter. This law is of broader application and 
deeper significance than any to be found in 
human code. If men and women choose to 
think that love is blind, and if, therefore, 
they marry on a caprice, no modification of 
statute law will prevail to secure their hap- 
piness or avert their wretchedness. If men 
and women choose to live and loye on a low 
plane ; if they hold narrow views, and culti- 
vate mean tastes, and pursue petty aims; if 
they are not noble enough to be attracted 
by noble traits, or even to discern them; if 
they are not instinctively repelled by selfish- 
ness and coarseness; if they can not detect 
laziness and hardness, and silly pride and 
petulance, and shiftlessness and ill temper, 
and levity and self-indulgence, and falseness 
and feebleness, under a fine or fashionable ex- 
terior, or disguised by gallantry or arch and 
piquant ways, the law of the Lord is that 
they shall fret and worry and irritate and 
exasperate each other, whatever may be the 
law oftheland. A bad wife will drag a good 
husband down, and a bad husband will drag 
a good wife down, and their children will 
suffer, whether the wife have or have not 
control of her income. Marriage inyolves a 
union of interests and a continuity of com- 
panionship and an intimacy of daily life 
that make a fearful draught on patience, 
good humor, and wisdom. It means con- 
stant, instinctive, spontaneous compromise, 
or various degrees of misery. With a gen- 
eral preparation of good sense, and with the 
special preparation of a sound and hearty 
love, it is the ideal and real happiness. 
Against such there is no law. Without 
sense, it has but vapid and vanishing joys, 
prolonged and devastating woes; without 
ee it is sacrilege ; without either, it is— 

ell! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 


HE Gabrielle polonaise illustrated on our 
first page, and of which a cut paper pattern 
is published, has the square smooth sides and the 
flat fronts without a wrinkle that form conspicu- 
ous features of many imported garments this 
season. This polonaise is close-fitting, yet its 
construction is so perfect that it requires but 
one dart in each front, as sufficient fullness for 
the bust is given by extending the fronts and 
facing them. ‘The back is of regular Gabrielle 
shape, with side forms, and a seam down the mid- 
dle, and abundant fullness for the tournure add- 
ed at the waist; the skirt is very long behind, 
and is caught up in deep upturned pleats on the 
side, and sewed to the plain front. A row of 
buttons is usually placed down this side seam. 
In the garment illustrated the front is merely 
fastened by hooks and loops, as buttons would 
interfere with the swinging cords on the breast ; 
similar cords are sometimes used in the back of 
the garment to catch the skirt up in a panier pouf. 
‘These cords are now imported in écru linen for 
batistes, and in white for piqué dresses, as well 
as in black silk and jet passementerie cords ; they 
have not, however, become as popular here as 
they are abroad, and many ladies omit them 
from this polonaise, and use buttons down the 
front instead. ‘The Gabrielle polonaise is espe- 
cially becoming to full figures, and will rival the 
loose front polonaise as a model for summer 
dresses, such as thin grenadines, piqués, batistes, 
and linens. A side sash of irregular long loops 
and ends is placed on the left of the back, and 
a belt may be worn, if preferred. 


SWISS MUSLIN DOLMANS, ETC. 


Among the latest importations for the summer 
are Swiss muslin Dolmans with over - skirts to 
match, to be worn with black or else colored 
silk dresses. ‘The Dolman has very long side 
pieces, deeply pointed, and tied together under- 
neath with ribbons in a pretty way that forms 
sleeves. ‘The back is adjusted to the figure, and 
has one seam down the middle, Rows of Va- 
lenciennes insertion are let in the back and front, 
and the whole is trimmed with a puff of muslin, 
with lace-edged ruffles on each side, and a band 
of colored ribbon run in the puff and showing 
through its transparent texture, A high lace 
fraise stands around the neck, ‘The over-skirt 
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of muslin is very long behind, with a side gore 
formed of horizontal bands of insertion and mus- 
lin; while across the front are merely straps 
made of the puffs and lace, leaving wide vacant 
spaces between for showing the tablier trimming 
of the silk skirt beneath. Pelerines, fichus, and 
long scarfs of Swiss muslin are also imported 
with upper skirt. ‘T'amboured embroidery is 
much used on the old-time scarfs and quaint pel- 
erines, and the edge is finished with Mechlin 
lace. A set of Swiss or organdy muslin flounces 
of graduated widths, edged with lace below, and 
headed by a puff drawn on the cords, may be 
mounted on various silk skirts, and thus give va- 
riety to the toilette. 

Puffs have at length found special favor as 
trimmings. They are much used on black gren- 
adine dresses in the way just described for white 
muslin, with colored ribbon passed beneath 
them. 

Medicis fraises or frills of pleated tulle or lace 
are used on low-necked evening dresses. ‘They 
are made stiff to curve outward and stand in posi- 
tion by lining with fine crinoline net, or else a 
gauze with wire in it is added. 

‘The skirts of many imported silk dresses are 
cut off at the knee, and a Spanish flounce with 
stiff net lining is added. Long demi-trained 
skirts for full dress have a pleating of foundation 
net across the back breadths to make the train 
sweep smoothly, 


GENTLE {EN’S FASHIONS. 
FULL AND SEMI DRESS SUITS. 





Full-dress suits for gentlemen show no change 
in style, and remain black throughout—the claw- 
hammer coat, very low rolled vest, and easy-fit- 
ting “intaloons being made from one piece of 
bro. oth. ‘The neck-tie is folded white lawn, 
the s. irt front is slightly embroidered, boots are 
of finest calf-skin, and gloves are the faintest 
tints of pearl or flesh color. For summer fétes, 
hops at watering-place hotels, and country festi- 
vals, where people profess to use less ceremony 
than in cities, this suit is abandoned for the sim- 
pler semi-dress toilette, such as is generally worn 
for visiting, church, and promenades. This con- 
sists of a double-breasted frock-coat, of black or 
yery dark blue ‘‘ worsted suiting” ifs “ay armure 
figures, made with widely bound edges. The 
vest is of the coat material, and also has wide 
binding. The pantaloons are of light gray—not 
pure pearl-color, but with green or blue shading. 


OVERCOATS, 


‘The overcoat to be worn with demi-dress and 
other spring suits is a light gray worsted sack, 
cut to roll very low, and with a velvet collar. It 
is finished with ‘‘cord” seams, and is lined 
throughout with silk. Fifth Avenue tailors 
charge $65 for this garment. 


BUSINESS SUITS. 


The jaunty suits for business and morning 
wear are in excellent taste this season. The 
entire suit—coat, vest, and pantaloons—is made 
of what tailors call fancy plaid worsted—loosely 
woven cloth, usually black or very dark brown, 
wrought in almost invisible plaids and blocks, 
alternately smooth and glossy as satin, then 
roughened up like broché surfaces, with the 
merest thread of color, red, brown, or white, 
outlining the blocks. The coat of this suit is 
in the Newmarket shape, either double or sin- 
gle breasted, with widely bound edges, flaps, 
and pockets. ‘The single-breasted vest has a 
notched collar, and is cut in points at the bot- 
tom. The pantaloons, slightly larger than those 
of last season, are made with corded sides or 
welt seams, and ‘‘spring” considerably over the 
ankle, Such suits cost from $80 to $85. 


SUMMER SUITS. 


Later in the season fanciful gray and brown 
English ‘‘coatings” in line plaids and checks 
will be made up in ample English sacks and 
pea-jackets. Pale gray Scotch serges, thin, 
light, and porous, will be worn for midsummer 
suits. White Cheviot and twilled flannel suits, 
made with reefing sacques and loose pantaloons, 
will again appear at the summer resorts. White 
duck yests, double-breasted, with broad lappets, 
two points below, and fastened by three or four 
very thick pearl buttons, are already worn with 
various suits, and will be very popular when 
warmer days come. 


GENTLEMEN'S LINGERIE. 


Gentlemen’s shirt fronts remain plain aud sim- 
ple, of doubled linen, with two or three cords 
stitched near the edge outside the stud eyelets. 
‘To make these plain bosoms in good form, their 
lower sides slope narrower in what is technically 
and dismally called ‘‘ coffin-shape,” and a strap 
with a button-hole is added at the bottom to 
fasten it to the drawers button and hold it down 
smoothly. Cambric and percale shirts for morn- 
ing and for traveling have colored grounds, gray, 
blue, and brown, with double lines of white in 
them, or else twills or polka dots of a darker 
shade than the ground. White cambric shirts 
with polka dots of black or blue are also shown 
in the shops, though they are not yet popular. 
A novelty is the Ascot shirting, an English fab- 
ric of mixed silk and linen, said to be very cool 
and pleasant. Tourists just returned from Eu- 
rope have used it for traveling on the Continent, 
and for sea-voyages. It is brown, gray, and 
blue, with mixed line stripes. 

‘The shirt collar for summer is the West Point, 
a standing collar of sheer linen, not so high 
above the cravat as the English collar now worn, 
and with the points in front very far apart, leay- 
ing the throat exposed. Turned-down collars 
will be worn very wide. The new St. Denis 
cuff is reversible, with sloped diagonal corners 
at one end and curved out at the other, 








NECK-TIES. 

Very light and very dark neck-ties will be 
worn; for the former the colors are gray and 
brown grounds with white lines and dots, while 
the popular fancy at present is Napoleon blue or 
plum, or else black grounds with white polka 
spots, or perhaps two rings linked together. 
Soft twilled silks, reps, and grenadines are the 
materials. Made-up ties are in the sailor-knot 
shape, called the Classic. An objection to the 
popular blue tie is that it is apt to “‘crock,” or 
rub off. White Japanese figures on black, blue, 
and plum-colored ties are admired. 


GLOVES AND HOSIERY. 


Silk and lisle-thread gloves are bought by the 
dozen pairs by gentlemen preparing for summer 
gayeties out of town. They are finished like 
kid, and are in buff, lavender, gray, and brown 
shades. Driving gloves for summer are of lisle- 
thread, with leather inside the fingers. English 
gloves for amateur gardeners are made of the 
strong Cape skins brought from the Cape of 
Good Hope and manufactured in England. 
Striped silk and French thread half-hose are 
shown ‘for gentlemen to wear with light panta- 
loons and low shoes. The startling novelty 
imported for full-dress is black silk socks; at 
present there is little danger that they will dis- 
place the fine Balbriggans. 


HATS. 


High crowns and narrow brims are the marked 
features of new hats for gentlemen. The dress 
hat for summer is of white felt in the pale gray- 
ish tint known as beaver-color. The crown is 
slightly bell-shape, and is six and a half inches 
deep; the curled brim is about two inches wide, 
and rolls slightly. ‘The band is of the color of 
the hat, The hat is made on a willow body, with 
a cork yentilator inside, and costs $8. Black 
silk hats of the same shape are $9, 

The undress hat for business is called the 
Byron. It is either white or black felt, with 
stiff three-quarter high crown four or five inches 
deep, and a brim like that described on dress 
hats. Price from $5 to $6. It is shown in va- 
rious brown and gray shades. Another stylish 
shape much worn by young gentlemen is a very 
high, round-crowned Derby. . Picturesque slouch 
hats of felt have their uptarned brims bound with 
felt also, A new traveling hat, called the Re- 
yersible, is three hats in one. It is first a black 
silk gored crown with stitched brim in the En- 
glish fashion; the black crown may be folded 
back to show a dark gray hat, which is folded 
in its turn to disclose a rain hat of tarpaulin. 
Price $5. 

For midsummer, rough-looking Mackinaw 
straw hats will be worn in various shapes with 
high and square crowns, and both flat and rolled 
brims, 

For information received thanks are due, for 
ladies’ styles, to Miss Switzer; and Madame 
Bernuem; and for gentlemen’s fashions, to 
Messrs. W. R. Bowne; D. D. Youmans; and 
Union Apams & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. GeorGE Grote, widow of the historian 
of Greece, although eighty years of age, has just 
published a life of her husband, which is said to 
be quite charming. ‘Our two lives,” says the 
writer, “‘ran in one channel.” And it is, in- 
deed, impossible not to see how thoroughly 
Mrs. Grove sympathized with and entered into 
all her husband’s views and plans. There is a 
pretty tale in the preface of how, now some six 
years ago, Mr. Grote found his wife sitting at 
her desk, and asked ‘‘ what she was busy over.’’ 
Told that the diligent and faithful partner of his 
labors was writing his own life, Mr. Grorg, with 
all his habitual modesty, objected that ‘‘there 
was absolutely nothing to tell.” “Nothing in 
the way of adventures, I grant,’”’ was the reply; 
“but there is something nevertheless. Your 
life is the history of a mind.” And so this ‘* his- 
tory of a mind” was written. 

—The ladies of England have formed a com- 
mittee to aid Mr. PLIMSOLL in his endeavors to 
get Parliament to prevent the sending of unsea- 
worthy vessels to sea. The committee consists 
of the Duchess of Argyle, the Countess of Air- 
lie, Mrs. Cowper TEMPLE, Baroness MEYER DE 
Rorusonip, FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, and oth- 
ers of high social position. 

—With great pleasure do we give place to the 
following note from a lady : 

“Accuracy of statement is at all times desirable 
even in so apparently unimportant a matter as chron- 
sen bones ee you a pecmil me fe cor- 
rect le mistakes of the paragra} a our 
paper of May 24, reconting the very clever Jou d'espri 
of Mr. Wu.t1s. ‘The occasion was a private dinner at 
the residence of Mr. Gaxxs, the chief guest being Gen- 
eral Rouzxr Campsent, of South ‘Carolina, at that 
time a member of Congress, afterward the United 
States Consul-General at Havana, which post he also 
Rabeeanendy hae at London. He died a number of 
years ago. The lady who called forth the witty repar- 
tee of the poet was not Miss Sxavon, who was not 

resent, but an intimate friend of Mr. Wun1is, who 

‘ound greater attraction in her brilliant conversation 
than in that of the lady whom he had led to dinner. 
Observing this, the hostess penciled a playful com- 
nan tas ney: epeulatench. pay, more attention to the 
est whom they n respectively assi; 
which Mr. Wixu1s jotted down we eee 
“* Pray cease, my dear aunt, our actions to trammel, 
Nor strain at my Naz, while you swallow your 
CaMPBELL.’” 

—Mr. GLADSTONE’s versatility of talent is 
proverbial. As Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
as an orator, as a scholar, he is alike famous; 
but he has recently appeared in a new charac- 
ter. During a late visit at Inverary Castle, the 
seat of the Duke of Argyle, he proved himself 
a skilled yocalist by ‘‘raising the tune” to sing 
a Scotch psalm, at family worship, by request 
of the duke. 

—The explorations of Mr. Grorex Smrru, in 
Mesapotamia, on the banks of the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, have been singularly successful. 
Tablets, inscriptions, manuscripts, and relics, 
illustrative of the history of those ancient lands, 
have more than rewarded his expectations. He 
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excavated at Nimrod for seventeen cos and ex- 
plored there the Northwest Palace oi ¥sarhad- 
don, the Temple of Nebo, and also some entire- 
ly untouched portions of the Southeast Palace. 

his latter is of greater extent and grander char- 
acter than has been supposed. e found spa- 
cious halls and fine chambers, the walls of 
which were ornamented with bands of plain col- 
ors. Under the pavement of one of these halls 
he came upon six clay figures having the head 
of a lion joined to a human body. 

—Speaking of the late Ex1as Howe and his 
great invention, a gentleman who formerly re- 
sided in New Haven says he had for a neighbor 
a master mechanic who had done much toward 
perfecting the sewing-machine, and who from 
actual knowledge could give the cost of the dif- 
ferent kinds now most in use. The Hows ma- 
chine, table included, cost $9; the WHEELER & 
WI1son, $7; the SinGEr, about $7; the Wizcox 
& Grpss, $5; from which it would seem that 
somebody must be rartee incredible profits 
from that indispensable little affair. 

—The dowry of the Archduchess G1sELA is 
180,000 florins a year, and will be paid out of the 
Emperor’s civil list. Her consort, the Prince 
Leropop, has an income of only 15,000 florins a 
year. 

—Mr. Macreapy leaves a widow (his second 
wife), two sons—one now walking the hospitals 
and the other at school—and a married daughter 
in Ceylon. A son of great promise died some 

ears since. It is a curious fact that the house 
in Which the eminent tragedian died was part 
of the house where Mrs. Sippons spent the de- 
elining years of her life. 

—Marshal M‘Manon, the new President of 
the French republic, claims direct descent from 
Brian Boru, who was King of Ireland in 1014, 
and renowned as the conqueror of the Danes. 
The French M‘Manons are descended from two 
brothers, MAuRIcE and JOHN, who followed the 
fortunes of the Pretender, and settled in France 
in 1760. The hero of the present hour, who re- 
joices in the names of MARIE-EDMONDE PaTRICE 
Maurice, was born at Autun, in 1808, and was 
educated in the military school of St. Cyr. He 
is a conservative in politics, and is reported to 
be divided in opinion between the Legitimists 
and Bonapartists. He is tall and handsome, and 
looks every inch a soldier. His wife, like him- 
self, is of Irish extraction. 

—Mrs. Cari Scuurz has reason to be pleased 
that a certain opulent uncle of hers—a resident 
of Hamburg, Germany—was so thoughtful and 
good as to leave hera legacy of one hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars. 

—“ Tf this is a boy, where do you get your 
men ?” is an old query that may well be repeat- 
ed when aera of WarREN STACKPOLE, of 
Raccoon Hill, in New Hampshire. WARREN is 
only twelve years old, yet weighs one hundred 
and ninety-eight pounds, is well put up, stands 
five feet four large, and carries a stout man’s 
load. He appears as smart as boys of his age 
usually do, but has the physical proportions of 
aman. Some three years ago he lost his hair 
from a fever. It grew again and fell off, and 
this has been repeated. is head is now per- 
fectly bare. His brother, fleshy like him when 
a boy, is now of a lean style. His father is an 
overseer in a Lowell factory. 

—The finest residence in Connecticut, if not 
in New England—that of the late Le Granp 
Locxwoop, at Norwalk—has passed into the 
hands of the Michigan Southern and Lake Shore 
Railroad Company, who were holders of the first 
mortgage of 000. The place cost about 
$1,300,000, and is as nearly an earthly paradise 
as money, bricks, mortar, and such could make it. 

—In 1810 one Francis JAMES JACKSON was 
sent to this country as British minister. There 
has just been published in London, by BENTLEY, 
two volumes of letters, gossip, etc., of the JacK- 
dullness, of no 
earthly interest to any mort saye some de- 
scendant of those Jacksons, and very tough 
reading for them. There ene one Daragrap hy 
however, in a letter dated Claremont, May 13, 
1810, that is amusing as a reminiscence. Clare- 
mont (now a portion of Riverside Park), our 
city readers will remember, is situated just be- 
low Manhattanville, and commanded, as it does 
now, a beautiful view of the Hudson River. 
This is the paragraph: 

“ Having passed four months at New York, and been 
well stuffed with turkey and Madeira—their two sta- 
ple articles in the eating and drinking way—I have ac- 
cepted the offer of a gentleman, Mr. Hoaan, to lend me 
his country-house. ‘The house is in a beautiful and 
elevated situation, commanding a river view of up- 
ward of forty miles in extent, with bold rocky shores, 
and innumerable craft passing to and fro. One of the 
curiosities that we daily see pass under our windowis 
the steamboat, a passage vessel, with accommodation 
for near a hundred persons! It is moved by a steam- 
engine turning a wheel on either side of it, which acts 
like the main wheel of a mill, and propels the vessel 
against wind and tide at the rate of four miles an hour ! 
As soon as it comes in sight there is a general rush of 
our household to watch and wonder until it disappears. 
They don’t at all know what to make of the unnatural 
monster that goes steadily careering on, with the wind 
directly in its teeth as often as not. I doubt that I 
should be obeyed were I to desire any one of them to 
take passage in her. When first this vessel appeared 
it excited ce consternation. Some of the simple 
country folk were pretty well frightened out of their 
wits, suspecting, I am told, that it was some diabolical 
conveyance that had brought his Satanic majesty from 
the lower realms to visit the United States. I am in- 
clined to look with favor on this application of the 
propelling power of steam. Not improbably it is des- 
tined at no distant day to produce incalculably great 
and beneficial changes in our mode of voyaging.” 

Good for him! 

—Professor Witson, State Superintendent of 
Instruction in Minnesota, was recently applied 
to for a female teacher possessing certain quali- 
fications, which were set forth with painful elab- 
orateness. He replied, “I know of no lady who 
ean fill your bill. A Boat o0kin woman who 
can teach Greek and Latin, and run a high 
school of one hundred pupils, can not be found, 
Good-looking women never study Greek.” 

—The Servian authorities have expelled an 
Austrian subject named Sasson from Semendria 
“because he is a Jew.” The Austrian Consul- 
General at Belgrade has taken the necessary 
diplomatic steps to enable him to return, and to 
secure him compensation. 

—The Rev. Grorcze Macponatp, lecturing 
about MILTON, says of his wife that, ‘‘ between 
her and the marvelous splendor of MiLTON’s 
mind there was a veil of ignorance. She never 
knew the honor that had been youchsafed her. 
She would not even write to him. The philos- 
opher began to examine the relations of the 
sexes, and wrote four books in favor of divorces. 








He might have written till doomsday; she would 
not have cared for or read his books; but when 
she heard that he was making love to a Miss 
Davis, by way of carrying his doctrine into 
practice, she hurried back to him. He took her 
to his heart, and her father to boot. He did 
every vane ina grand fashion. The poet lived 
very quietly. In patience he possessed his soul. 
So pure was his life that at college he was called 
‘the lady of Christ’s College.’” 

—President Wurre is shrewd as well as sensi- 
ble. He offers the college crew the best boat 
that can be built, on condition that liquor, to- 
bacco, and betting be forsworn at the forthcom- 
ing regatta. 

—Mr. Wit11aM CULLEN Brrant’s free library, 
presented to the people of Cumington, -Massa- 
chusetts, where he was born, is now completed 
and ready for the books. 

—Professor Fawcett, M.P. (who is blind), 
and his wife (who isn’t) propose to come hither 
and see what life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness amount to in the U. 8. 

—General Neat Dow is having a great suc- 
cess in England as an advocate of total absti- 
nence. He is against intemperance and rowdy- 
dows of every sort, and abandons himself utterly 
to cold water. 

—One thing is settled—Governor WasHBURN, 
of Wisconsin, is opposed to religious fairs and 
lotteries. He has called the attention of the 
Legislature to the propriety of adopting some 
means for “breaking up the schools in which 
gamblers are made;” and the Rey. Dr. Corn- 
WALL, of this city, read a paper a few days since 
in which he argued that not only are the raffling 
and lottery tables which are the usual features 
of such entertainments directly demoralizing, 
but that the whole system, by which mone: 
which should be voluntarily given to the chure] 
is raised by cajoling people into buying articles 
for their own benefit, is unworthy of the holy 
cause in which it is employed. 

—A successful novelist, a lady, in speakin, 
of literary method, says that in writing a novel 
she first sketched out her story in brief, then 
wrote it carefully as a short narrative, then di- 
vided the ideas into three parts or volumes, 
next developed the incidents in detail, and 
planned them into chapters, allotting to each 
chapter its own special incident. ‘And then 
I write so many hours every day until all is fin- 
ished for the printer.” The information is cu- 
rious. It offers material for thought. The lady 
has written at least one successful story, and 
several others that have attained some popular- 
ity. On the other band, Sir WaLTER Scorr said: 
“T doubt if men of method, who can lay aside 
or take up a pen just at the hours appointed, 
will ever be better than poor creatures. Lady 
Louisa Stuart used to tell of Mr. Hoorn, the 
translator of Tasso and Ariosto, that he was a 
clerk in the India House, with long ruffles and 
a snuff-colored suit of clothes, who occasionally 
visited her father, Joun, Earl of Bute. She 
sometimes conyersed with him, and was amused 
to find that he did exactly so many couplets day 
by day, neither more nor less, and habit had 
made it light to him, however heavy it seemed 
to the reader.” The present age encourages 
this hack kind of literature. If a writer is to 
live, he must produce easily. The success of a 
novelist whenever he has made a name seems, 
unfortunately, to depend upon, the rapidity with 
which he can turn out books. 

—M. BarrHoLpt, who visited this country last 
summer, has received an order for a statue of 
LarayeErTeE, from the bureau of Beaux Arts, 
which is to be offered to the city of New York 
by the French government as a souvenir of the 

ood offices rendered to it during the Franco- 

erman war in a philanthropic point of view. 

—Liesie was a good man for having given 
sensible people an appetite for oatmeal. He 
showed that it is almost as nutritious as beef, 
and richer than wheaten bread in the elements 
that go to form bone and muscle. Professor 
Fores, of Edinburgh, during some twenty 
years, measured the breadth and height, and 
also tested the strength of both the arms and 
loins, of the students in the university—a very 
numerous class, and of various nationalities, 
drawn to Edinburgh by the fame of his teach- 
ing. He found that, in height, breadth of chest 
and shoulders, and strength of arms and loins, 
the Belgians were at the bottom of the list; a 
little above them, the French; very much high- 
er, the English; and highest of all, the Scotch 
and Scotch-Irish, from Ulster, who, like the na- 
tives of Scotland, are fed in their early years 
with at least one meal a day of good milk and 
good oatmeal porridge, - 

—Miss Emity Farruruxy’s friends in this 
country—and they are many—will be glad to 
learn that she reached England safely, after a 
ten days’ voyage in the steam-ship Oceanic, On 
the day before she sailed a pleasant party of sixty 
or seventy well-known literary men and women 
assembled at a lunch-party given on board the 
steamer to bid her adieu and wish her a pros- 

erous journey homeward, Miss FarrHruLy 
fad taken passage for the return voyage on the 
ill-fated steamer Adantic, and her departure was 
delayed more than a month by the accident. On 

oing down the bay the cylinder of the Oceanic 
Braues and the steamer was compelled to return 
and take a fresh departure, which led Miss 
FarrHrutt to remark that she should now have 
an opportunity to write her impressions on her 
second voyage to America. 

—Queen VicToriA lately celebrated her fifty- 
fourth birthday, on the 24th of May. According 
to years, she is only in her prime, and the Prince 
of Wales may wait long before coming to his 
kingdom after all, Perhaps ALBERT VioToR's 
chance of wearing the crown is almost as good 

RT EDWARD'S. ‘ 

08 Ae seems a fatal year for literary men. One 
of the last names on the death-roll is that of 
ALEXANDER Manzoni, the author of the re- 
nowned novel, Z Promessi Sposi (The Betrothed), 
which has held its place in standard literature 
for half a century, and been translated into 
nearly every European denguaee MANZONI 
died at the age of eighty-nine, full of years, it 
would seem, but the Italians are a long-lived 
race, a8 one can see by reading over the list of 
cardinals. His mother was the daughter of the 
celebrated Beccarta, whose treatise on crimes 
and punishments made a sensation in Its day. 
In his youth Manzonr was a disciple of VOL- 
TATRE; but his wife, who was a Swiss woman, 
conyerted him to Catholicism, in which faith he 
continued to his dying day. He wrote many 
works, but will be remembered chiefly by the 
one we have named. 
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DER FOR COVERS, ETC. 
Swiss APPLICATION ON 
Lace. 


dation which incloses the me- 
—MANNeR OF ——dallions (see Fig. 1), This 
MAKING Cross Seam foundation consists of 
ror Arcuan, cross seams side by side, 
which are worked as 
shown by Fig. 5. Inside of each medallion 
work one figure in point Russe and Smyrna 
stitch, as shown by Fig. 1, and observing 
the full-sized illustration Fig. 2. Edge 
the afghan with a row of button-hole 
stitches worked on four threads in 
height, and cut away the projecting ma- 
terial all around. For the edging border- 
ing the outer edge crochet with knitting cot- 
ton as follows: Ist round.—Always alternately 
1 de. (double crochet) on one button-hole stitch 
loop on the outer edge of the afghan and 1 ch. (chain 
stitch), with which pass over the requisite number of 
button-hole stitch loops. Widen on the corners as much 
as may be required. At the end of the first round fasten 
to the first de. wi 
next ch,, and work the 2d round. 
the next 
pass over 














. of the preceding round, and repeat from >. 


end of this round fasten to the first se. with | sl. 3d round.—3 ch., 
which count as first de., 2 dc. on.the following 2 st. of the round, 13 ch., 
> 8 de. on the next 3 se. of the preceding round, 13 ch., and repeat from 
%*. 4th, 5th, and 6th rounds.—Like the third round, but work the de. always 
on the de. of the preceding round. 7th round.—1 sc. on the middle of the next 
now interloop the chain stitch scallops lying above 





38 de. of the preceding round ; 
each other of the second to the sixth 
rounds as shown by Fig. 4, drawing 
the ch. scallop of the third. round 
through the scallop of the second 
round, the. scallop of the fourth 
round through the scallop of the 
third round, and so on. On the 
next scallop of the scallops of the 
sixth round drawn through last 
work 13 de., then 1 sc. on the mid- 
dle of the next 3 de., and repeat from * to the end, join 
on the first se., fasten the thread, and cut it off. 
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Fig. 4.—Crocuzr Eperne For Arguan.—Fui $1ze. 





Corners 

of Borders 
for Covers, etc. 
Swiss Applica- 
tion on Lace. 

Figs. 1 and 2. 

‘Tne outlines of these applied 
figures are overcast 
The veins are worked in diagonal 
half-polka stitch, and the dots are 


closely. 


aised. Instead of in white embroidery, these designs | on the side of the gimp furnished with the long loops one round 
ed on colored yelvet or 
with gold or colored si 


itable for trimming altar cushions, prayer-book | sc. ; repeat from >. For the upper edge of the edging crochet 1 se. 





Traveling-Bag embroidered _in Cross Stitch, 
Figs. 1 and 


Turs traveling-bag is made of dark brown leather, ornamented on | the thread in a loop, then work 1 ch., drop both loops from the needle, 
the outside with cross stitch embroidery, which is worked in the design | take up the second loop again (the first is left standing for a picot), 
shown by Fig. 2, page 373, with zephyr worsted and filling silk. For | crochet one more ch., and repeat from *. 1st round.—On the other 
the darkest shade of the foundation use dark red worsted ; for the sec- | side of this foundation work 1 sc. on each st. (stitch). 2d round.— 
ond darkest, light red worsted; for the dotted symbol of the design | ‘This round is crocheted on the wrong side of the preceding round. 
figures, gray worsted ; and for the white, which forms the edge of the | > 1 sc. on the next st., 3 ch., one picot (like those of the foundation), 
figures, maize silk. Leather handles and a metal lock complete the bag. | 3 ch., 1 te. (treble crochet) on the fifth following st. and 1 ste. (short 


Embroidered Java Canvas Afghan with Crochet 
Edging, Figs. 1-6. 

‘To make this afghan a piece of Java canvas of the requi- 
site size and coarse white knitting cotton (Estremadura, 
No. 3) are required. Begin with the squares in the | 
middle of the afghan, but leave a space of the requisite 
width free for the border. The illustration Fig. 3 
gives a quarter section of one of the close squares 
in full size, worked in Smyrna and in button- 
hole stitch. Between these squares work 
transposed foundation figures in Smyrna 
and button-hole stitch, as shown by Fig. 
1. Fig. 6 shows a foundation figure 
of this kind in full size. For the 
border work, first, the trellis foun- 


h Lsl. (slip stitch), Crochet 1 sl. on the 
3 sc. (single crochet) on 
. (stitch) of the preceding round, 11 ch., with these 





Fig. 1.—Crocnet Epcine ror 
LINGERIE, ETC. 


















Crochet 
Edgings for 
Lingerie, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2, 

Fig. 1.—For this 
edging first work a piece 
of gimp like that shown by 
Fig. 4, page 293, Harper's 
Bazar, No. 19, Vol. VI. For 
the under edge of the edging work 









Fig. 1.—Trave -BAG EMBROIDERED IN 
Cross Sritcu.—[See Fig. 2, Page 373.] 


























k in application or in satin | of se. (single crochet), + laying the second of the next two loops 
When worked in this | side by side over the first loop, and crocheting on both together 10 

















on each loop, after each sc. 2 ch. (chain stitch), 

Fig. 2.—To make this edging work, first, a foundation with picots 
of the requisite length as follows: Work 2 ch., + insert the needle, 
without dropping the loop, in the first of the 2 ch., and draw through 




















treble crochet) at the foot of the te. ; work off both st. together (pay 
no attention for the present to the ch, loop on the needle), draw- Fig. 2.—Corner or Bor. 
ing the thread through once, then also work off the st. thus DER FOR Covers, ETC. 
formed together with the loop on the needle, 7 ch., 1 sl. (slip Swiss ApriicatTion on 
stitch) at the foot of the te.; this forms one leaflet. For Lace. 
the second leaflet crochet 7 ch., 1 ste. and 1 te. on the 
first of the 7 ch., work off both st. together, drawing 
the thread through once, then also work off the st. 
thus formed together with the loop on the needle ; 
3 ch., 1 p. (picot), 3 ch., pass over 4 st. of the 
preceding round, and repeat from *. 3d 
round.— * 1 sl. on the point of the first 
of the next two leaflets, 3 ch., 1 p., 3 
ch., 1 sl: on the point of the following 
leaflet, 1 ch., 5 p. separated each by 
1 ch., 1 ch., and repeat from *. 


Mignardise, Tatted, and 
Crochet Insertions and | Fig. 6.—Founvation 
Edgings, Figs. 1-3. Figure ror AFGHAN. 
See illustrations on p. 373. 
Fig. 1.—Tarrep anp Micnarpise Inser- 
T10N. For this insertion use two pieces of 
mignardise of the requisite length. On 
the loops at one side of each piece of 
mignardise work with tatting cotton, 
No. 80, one round as follows: * 
Fasten the thread to the next loop, 
work one ring of 4 ds. (double stitch), 1 
p. (picot) an eighth of an inch long, 2 ds., 
1 p. a quarter of an inch long, 2 ds., fasten 
the thread to the next and then to the following 
loop, and repeat from >. In doing this fasten 
each following ring to the preceding one, as shown 
by the illustration. Now join the pieces of mignardise 
on the free sides with one round as follows: > Fasten the 
thread to the next loop of the first piece of miguardise, one 
ring of 8 ds., fasten to the corresponding loop of the second 
piece of mignardise, 8 ds., fasten the thread to the same loop of 
the first piece of mignardise, pass over one loop, and repeat from >. 
Fig. TATTED AND Crocuet Gimp Epeinc. For this edging 
work, first, with tatting cotton, No. 80, and two threads (shuttles) the 
scallops and three-leaved figures on the under edge as follows : Tie the 
foundation and working threads together, and > with the working thread 
only work one ring of 6 ds., 1 p., 6 ds. ; close to this work two similar rings, 
¥ Turn the work, and on the foundation 
thread work one scallop of 15 ds., turn 
the work, and repeat from +. In the 
course of the work, instead of forming 
the p. in the first ring of every three- 
leaved figure, fasten the ring to the 
three-leaved figure last worked. Work 
apiece of gimp of the requisite length 
like that shown by Figs. 1 and 2, page 
500, Harper's Bazar, No. 32,Vol. III. 
and on the loops at one side of the gimp work > 4 sc. 
(single crochet) on the next loop, but in working the 4th 
se. fasten on the p. of the middle ring in the next three- 






















































Fig. 1.—EmsromwrrreD 
Java Canvas AFGHAN 
witn Crocuet Eneine. 


Fig. 2.—Crocuxt Epernc For 
LINGERIE, ETC. 
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leayed figure, 4 sc. on the next loop, 1 sc. on the following loop, 
5 ch. (chain stitch), fasten to the joining picot of two three- 
leayed figures, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the same loop on which the last 
sc. was worked, and repeat from >, observing the illustration. 
On the other side of the gimp crochet always alternately 1 se. on 
the next loop, 2 ch. 

Fig. 3.—Tarrep anv Crocuer Epcinc. This edging is 
worked with tatting cotton, No. 80, in tatting and crochet-work. 
First work the five-leaved 
figures with one thread 
(shuttle) as follows: One 
ring of 4 ds. (double 
stitch), 1 p. (picot), 8 ds., 
1 p., 8 ds., 1 p., 11 ds. ; 
close to this work one ring 
of 11 ds., 1 p., 3 ds., 1 p., 
8 ds., 1 p., 4 ds. ; close to 
this work one ring of 9 ds., 
1p., 9 ds.; close to this 
one ring of 8 ds., twice al- 
ternately 1 p., 3 ds. ; then 
1 p., 8 ds., and close to 
this one ring like the ring 
before the last. Tie the 
ends of the thread together 
and cut them off. For the 
four-leaved figures work 
> one ring of 6 ds., I p., 
6 ds. ; repeat three times 
from *.'| Fasten the ends 
of the thread and cut them 
off. Fasten the figures to- 
gether in the course of the 
work as shown by the il- 
lustration. For the upper “ 
edge of the edging crochet Fig. 1.—Boy’s Surr. Fig. 2.—Burr Linen 
the Ist round.—* 1 sc. Cx 
(single crochet) on the p. of one ring in 
the next four-leaved figure, twice alter- 
nately 5 ch. (chain stitch), 2 se. separated by 1 ch. on the following 2 p., 5 ch., 
and repeat from *. 2d round.—Always alternately 1 de. (double crochet) on 
the following st. of the preceding round, 1 ch., with which always pass over I st. 
For the under edge of the edging work one round of ch, and se. as shown by the 
illustration. 
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Fig. 3.—Ligur Orive Porrin 
Dress. 





Ladies’ and Boy’s Summer 
Suits, Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. -1.—Boy’s Surr. This 
suit consists of short trowsers and 
a half-fitting blouse of light gray 
zephyr cloth, English straw sail- 
or hat and high black patent- 
leather boots. 

Fig. 2.—Burr Liven Cansric 
Dress. This dress is trimmed 
with bias strips of satin-striped 
cambric on the front breadth and 
on the hem at the bottom of the 
robe, which is draped in a puff in the back, and forming revers on 
the casaque. Sky blue gros grain bows complete the trimming of 
the dress, and large white pearl buttons finish the casaque. ‘The 
basque of the latter is slashed in the back. White English straw 
hat, trimmed with sky blue gros grain ribbon and tea-roses. 

Fig. 3.—Licur Orrtve Porrin Dress. Flounces, bound on both 
sides with rose saumon silk, cover the back and side breadths of the 
skirt. ‘The front breadth is laid in Russian pleats. ‘The basque- 
waist and tight sleeves are trimmed with similar flounces. 

Figs. 4 and 5,—Peracock Brun Sttx Dress. This dress is 
trimmed with kit-pleated flounces, held in place by black velvet 
bands, and finished at the sides with velvet bows and white pearl 
buckles and a 
bias strip of silk ; 
the latter at the 
same time forms 
abinding for the 
front breadth, 
which is also 
trimmed down 
the middle 
with black 
velvet bows 
fastened 
with pearl 





Fig. 1.—Micnarpise anp Tarrep 
Insertion For LINGERIE, ETC. 
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Fig. 2.—Desien ror ‘TraveLine-Bac,—{See Fig. 1, Page 372.] 
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even months, men have sat and walked 
with their bodies bent double. A man 
feigning palsy of the lower limbs wi 
which he could r 
the end of two days he had not tasted it. Another, simulating paralysis 
arm, allowed the amputating knife to be placed beneath it, and would have 





Epeixe For LinGeRIz, ETC. 


buckles. The basque-waist and half-flowing sleeves are trimmed 
with similar flounces and bows. Fig. 5 shows the trimming ar- 
ranged on the back. 





MALINGERING. 


O% the art of simulating disease with a view to escape some 
irksome duty, which is familiarly known as ‘‘ malingering,” 
many curious examples 
are related. ‘The princi- 
pal qualities necessary in 
a good simulator are acute 
powers of observation, a 
talent for mimicry, some 
knowledge of human na- 
ture, and great tenacity 
of purpose. The last- 
named quality is usually 
the only one to which the 
common type of malin- 
gerer can claim. ‘To 
assume mple ré/e, such 
as inability to hear, or ar- 
ticulate, or move a limb, 
and doggedly to stick to 
it, often in the face of the 
plainest exposure of the 
fraud, is all that he con- 
siders necessary. 

The amount of fortitude 
—call it obstinacy, if you 
will—displayed by some 
of this class of impostors 
is something amazing. 
Day and night they will 
remain in the most con- 
strained and irksome po- 
sitions. For weeks, and 














4.—Pracock Briur SILK 
ss.—Front.—[See Fig. 5.] 


placed by himself in a room with food 
king to the place where it was laid, and at 
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submitted to the operation for 
its removal. A soldier counter- 
feiting blindness was placed on 
the steep bank of a river, and 
ordered to march forward, which 
he unhesitatingly did, and fell 
into the stream. The medical 
writer who relates this case 
queries whether the cheat would 
have gone forward had a preci- 
pice instead of a river been be- 
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be called exceptional instances 
of fortitude, as the great major- 
ity of malingerers are made of more commonplace stuff. A mere 
hint from a navy surgeon that an equivocal complaint would be 
benefited by a transference to an African climate, or the applica- 
tion of the actual cautery, has been the means of effecting a mi- 
raculously rapid cure. A French physician, after watching a 
spurious epileptic fit for some time, put his hand on the heart of 
the cheat, and turning to the attendants, said, ‘It is all over with 
him; carry him to the dead-house.” Immediate resuscitation was 
the result, and the man never had another attack. A Shetland 
clergyman was greatly annoyed at the weekly occurrence of a kind 
of contagious convulsions which attacked many of his congrega- 
tion in church. At length the good man hit on a plan which put 
a speedy termina- 
tion to the inflic- 
tion, He an- 

nounced — from 
the pulpit that 
he had learned 
that no treat- 
ment was so 

efficacious as 
an immedi- 
ate ducking 
in cold wa- 

ter; andas 





a 
usa 
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his kirk was fortunately contiguous to a fresh- 
water lake, the proper hydropathic treatment 
could always be secured. “It is a most unfortu- 
nate coincidence for the malingerer that the 
means which would be the most beneficial in the 
treatment of the real disease are often the most 
distasteful to him. 

It is, however, a rare thing nowadays for a 
clinical artist to attain his end and enjoy the full 
fruition of his labors. In most cases he has no 
other reward than the pleasure received from the 
exercise of his art. ‘This wsthetic satisfaction 
would need to be great to enable him to bear 
even the ordinary prosaic hardships and discom- 
forts of his lot. But in addition to these, he is 
sometimes overtaken by a species of poetical 
justice in the shape of a penalty paid in kind. 
The feigned disease, in fact, occasionally be- 
comes a real one. 





IN THE BLOOM-TIME. 


Tne red flush was on the orchards ; 
The white snow was on the may; 

The blackbird trilled his love-notes 
To his dear mate on the spray. 


The bright tears of dewy April 
Glittered ‘neath the sunbeams’ kiss ; 

And pulse and heart leaped lightly, 
For to live and love was this. 


The soft gray tint of gloaming 
Fell upon the western sky; 

The faint breeze of coming even 
Shook the springing blades of rye, 


As two rustic figures loitered, 
Leaning idly on the stile— 

He a bashful love-tale telling, 
While she listens with a smile. 


From beneath her long dark lashes 
Casts she archly up a glance; 
And, with folded hands, demarely 

At her shy swain looks askance. 


She may love him: let him ask her— 
Pretty, willful-eyed coquette!— 

Let him speak out like a hero, 
For she will not help him yet 


By a single word of answer: 
No! the man’s part is to woo; 

Let the tale be to the end told; 
Let the maiden have her due! 


Speak boldly, bashful lover ; 
‘Though the maid may not reply, 
There is damask on her soft cheek, 
There is love-light in her eye, 
* * * * * 


Sang the nightingale more loudly, 
Shone more bright the evening-star, 
And the scent of dew-steeped woodbine 

That was wafted from afar 


Seemed far sweeter, oh! far sweeter 
Than but one brief hour ago; 

For the Future dawned like Eden, 
Flushed beneath life's rosy glow. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
IT 18 TOO LATE. 


Tue Countess had resolved that she would let 
their visitor depart without saying a word to 
him. Whatever might be the result of the in- 
terview, she was aware that she could not im- 
prove it by asking any question from the young 
Jord, or by hearing any account of it from him. 
‘The ice had been broken, and it would now be 
her object to have her daughter invited down 
to Yoxham as soon as possible. If once the 
Earl's friends could be brought to be eager for 
the match on his account, as was she on her 
daughter's behalf, then probably the thing might 
be done. For herself, she expected no invita- 
tion, no immediate comfort, no tender treatment, 
no intimate, familiar cousinship. She had en- 
dured hitherto, and would be contented to endure, 
so that triumph might come at last. Nor did 
she question her daughter very closely, anxious 
as she was to learn the truth. 

Could she have heard every word that had 
been spoken, she would have been sure of success. 
Could Daniel Thwaite have heard every word, he 
would have been sure that the girl was about to 
be false to him. But the girl herself believed 
herself to have been true. ‘The man had been 
so soft with her, so tender, so pleasant, so lov- 
ing with his sweet cousinly offers of affection, 
that she could not turn herself against him. He 
had been to her eyes beautiful, noble, almost di- 
vine. She knew of herself that she could not be 
his wife—that she was not fit to be his wife—be- 
cause she had given her troth to the tailor’s son. 
When her cousin touched her cheek with his lips 
she remembered that she had submitted to be 
kissed by one with whom her noble relative could 
hold no fellowship whatever. A feeling of deg- 
radation came upon her, as though by contact 
with this young man she was suddenly awakened 
te a sense of what her own rank demanded from 
her. When her mother had spoken to her of 
what she owed to her family, she had thought only 
of all the friendship that she and her mother had 
received from her lover and his father. But 
when Lord Lovel told her what she was—how 
she should ever be regarded by him as a dear 
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cousin—how her mother should be accounted a 
countess, and receive from him the respect due 
to her rank—then she could understand how un- 
fitting were a union between the Lady Anna Lov- 
el and Daniel Thwaite, the journeyman tailor. 
Hitherto Daniel’s face had been noble in her 
eyes—the face of a man who was manly, gener- 
ous, and strong. But after looking into the eyes 
of the young Earl, seeing how soft was the down 
upon his lips, how ruddy the color upon his 
cheek, how beautiful was his mouth with its 
pearl-white teeth, how noble the curve of his nos- 
trils—after feeling the softness of his hand, and 
catching the sweetness of his breath—she came 
to know what it might have been to be wooed 
by such a one as he. 

But not on that account did she meditate false- 
ness. It was settled firm as fate. The domin- 
ion of the tailor over her spirit had lasted, in 
truth, for years. The sweet, perfumed graces of 
the young nobleman had touched her senses but 
for a moment. Had she been false-minded, she 
had not courage to be false. But in truth she 
was not false-minded. It was to her, as that 
sunny moment passed across her, as to some 
hard-toiling youth who, while roaming listlessly 
among the houses of the wealthy, hears, as he 
lingers on the pavement of a summer night, the 
melodies which float upon the air from the open 
balconies above him, A vague sense of unknown 
sweetness comes upon him, mingled with an irri- 
tating feeling of envy that some favored son of 
Fortune should be able to stand over the shoul- 
ders of that singing siren, while he can only list- 
en with intrusive ears from the street below. And 
so he lingers and is envious, and for a moment 
curses his fate—not knowing how weary may be 
the youth who stands, how false the girl who sings. 
But he does not dream that his life is to be al- 
tered for him because he has chanced to hear 
the daughter of a duchess warble through a 
window. And so it was with this girl. The 
youth was very sweet to her, intensely sweet 
when he told her that he would be a brother, 
perilously sweet when he bade her not to grudge 
him one kiss. But she knew that she was not 
as he was. That she had lost the right, could 
she ever have had the right, to live his life, to 
drink of his cup, and to lie on his breast. So she 
passed on, as the young man does in the street, 
and consoled herself with the consciousness that 
strength after all may be preferable to sweetness. 

And she was an honest girl from her heart, 
and prone to truth, with a strong glimmer of 
common-sense in her character, of which her 
mother hitherto had been altogether unaware. 
What right had her mother to think that she 
could be fit to be this young lord’s wife, having 
brought her up in the companionship of small 
traders in Cumberland? She never blamed her 
mother. She knew well that her mother had 
done all that was possible on her behalf. But 
for that small trader they would not even have 
had a roof to shelter them, But still there was 
the fact, and she understood it. She was as 
her bringing up had made her, and it was too 
late now to effect a change. Ah, yes; it was 
indeed too late. It was all very well that law- 
yers should look upon her as an instrument, as a 
piece of goods that might now, from the accident 
of her ascertained birth, be made of great serv- 
ice to the Loyel family. Let her be the lord’s 
wife, and every thing would be right for every 
body. It had been very easy to say that! But 
she had a heart of her own—a heart to be touch- 
ed and won and given away—and lost. The 
man who had been so good to them had sought 
for his reward, and had got it, and could not 
now be defrauded. Had she been dishonest, she 
would not have dared to defraud him; had she 
dared, she would not have been so dishonest. 

** Did you like him?” asked the mother, not 
immediately after the interview, but when the 
evening came. 

“*Oh yes—how should one not like him?” 

“ How, indeed! He is the finest, noblest youth 
that ever my eyes rested on. And so like the 
Lovels !” 

“Was my father like that ?” 

“* Yes indeed, in the shape of his face, and the 
tone of his voice, and the movement of his eyes ; 
though the sweetness of the countenance was all 
gone in the devil's training to which he had sub- 
mitted himself. And you too are like him, 
though darker, and with something of the Mur- 
rays’ greater breadth of face. But I can remem- 
ber portraits at Lovel Grange—every one of them 
—and all of them were alike, There never was 
a Lovel but had that natural grace of appear- 
ance. You will gaze at those portraits, dear, 
oftener even than I have done; and you will be 
happy where I was—oh—so miserable !” 

‘+7 shall never see them, mamma.” 

“* Why not?” 

~ “TI do not want to see them.” 

“You say you like him?” 

“Yes; [like him.” 

“*And why should you not love him well 
enough to make him your husband ?” 

“T am not fit to be his wife.” 

“You are fit; none could be fitter; none oth- 
ers so fit. You are as well born as he, and you 
have the wealth which he wants. You must 
have it, if, as you tell me, he says that he will 
cease to claim it as his own. ‘There can be no 
question of fitness.” 

‘Money will not make a girl fit, mamma.” 

“You have been brought up as a lady—and 
area lady. I swear I do not know what you 
mean, If he thinks you fit, and you can like 
him—as you say you do—what more can be 
wanted? Does he not wish it?” 

“TI do not know. He said he did not, and 
then—I think he said he did.” 

“*Ts that it?” 

“No, mamma. It is not that; not that only. 
It is too late.” 

**Too late! How toolate? Anna, you must 
tell me what you mean, I insist upon it that | 


you tell me what you mean. Why is it too late?” 
But Lady Anna was not prepared to tell her 
meaning. She had certainly not intended to say 
any thing to her mother of her solemn promise 
to Daniel Thwaite. It had been arranged be- 
tween him and her that nothing was to be said 
of it till this law business should be all over. He 
had sworn to her that to him it made no differ- 
ence whether she should be proclaimed to be the 
Lady Anna, the undoubted owner of thousands 
a year, or Anna Murray, the illegitimate daugh- 
ter of the late Earl's mistress, a girl without a 
penny, and a nobody in the world’s esteem. No 
doubt they must shape their life very differently 
in this event or in that. How he might demean 
himself should this fortune be adjudged to the 
Earl, as he thought would be the case when he 
first made the girl promise to be his wife, he 
knew well enough. He would do as his father 
had done before him, and, he did not doubt, 
with better result. What might be his fate 
should the wealth of the Lovels become the 
wealth of his intended wife, he did not yet quite 
foreshadow to himself. How he should face 
and fight the world when he came to be accused 
of having plotted to get all this wealth for him- 
self, he did not know. He had dreams of dis- 
tributing the greater part among the Lovels and 
the Countess, and taking himself and his wife 
with one-third of it to some new country in 
which they would not in derision call his wife 
the Lady Anna, and in which he would be as 
good a man asany earl. But let all that be as it 
might, the girl was to keep her secret till the 
thing should be settled. Now, in these latter 
days, it had come to be believed by him, as by 
nearly every body else, that the thing was well- 
nigh settled. The Solicitor-General had thrown 
up the sponge. So said the by-standers. And 
now there was beginning to be a rumor that ey- 
ery thing was to be set right by a family mar- 
riage. ‘The Solicitor-General would not have 
thrown up the sponge—so said they who knew 
him best—without seeing a reason for doing so. 
Sergeant Bluestone was still indignant, and Mr. 
Hardy was silent and moody. But the world at 
large were beginning to observe that in this, as 
in all difficult cases, the Solicitor-General tem- 
pered the innocence of the dove with the wisdom 
of the serpent. In the mean time Lady Anna 
by no means intended to allow the secret to pass 
her lips. Whether she ever could tell her moth- 
er, she doubted; but she certainly would not do 
so an hour too soon. ‘* Why is it too late?” de- 
manded the Countess, repeating her question 
with stern severity of voice. 

*<T mean that I have not lived all my life as 
his wife should live.” 

“Trash! It is trash, What has there been 
in your life to disgrace you? We have been 
poor, and we have lived as poor people do live. 


doubt that she would be true to him; but he 
knew well that an earl’s coronet must be tempting 
to a girl so circumstanced as was Lady Anna. 
There were moments in which he thought that 
it was almost his duty to give her up, and bid 
her go and live among those of her own rank, 
But then he did not believe in rank. He utter- 
ly disbelieved in it; and in his heart of hearts 
he felt that he would make a better and a fitter 
husband to this girl than would an earl, with all 
an earl’s temptation to vice. He was ever think- 
ing of some better world to which he might take 
her, which had not been contaminated by empty 
names, and an impudent assumption of heredita- 
ry, and therefore false, dignity. As regarded the 
money, it would be hers whether she married him 
or the Earl. And if she loved him, as she had 
sworn that she did, why should he be false to 
her? Or why, as yet, should he think that she 
would prefer an empty, gilded lordling to the 
friend who had been her friend as far back as 
her memory could carry her? -If she asked to 
be released, then, indeed, he would release her, 
but not without explaining to her, with such elo- 
quence as he might be able to use, what it was 
she proposed to abandon, and what to take: in 
place of that which she lost. He was a man, 
silent and under self-control, but self-confident 
also; and he did believe himself to be a better 
man than young Earl Lovel. 

In making this resolution—that he would give 
her back her troth if she asked for it, but not 
without expressing to her his thoughts as he did 
so—he ignored the masterfulness of his own 
character. There are men who exercise domin- 
ion from the nature of their disposition, and who 
do so from their youth upward, without knowing, 
till advanced life comes upon them, that any 
power of dominion belongs to them. Men are 
persuasive, and imperious withal, who are un- 
conscious that they use burning words to others, 
whose words to them are never even warm. So 
it was with this man when he spoke to himself 
in his solitude of his purpose of resigning the 
titled heiress. To the arguments, the entreaties, 
or the threats of others he would pay no heed. 
The Countess might bluster about her rank, and 
he would heed her not at all. He cared nothing 
for the whole tribe of Lovels. If Lady Anna 
asked for release, she should be released. But 
not till she had heard his words., How scalding 
these words might be, how powerful to prevent 
the girl from really choosing her own fate, he did 
not know himself. 

Though he lived in the same house with her, 
he seldom saw her—unless when he would knock 
at the door of an evening, and say a few words to 
her mother rather than to her. Since Thomas 
Thwaite had left London for the last time the 
Countess had become almost cold to the young 
man, She would not have been so if she could 
have helped it; but she had begun to fear him, 
and she could not bring herself to be cordial to 
him either in wordormanner. He perceived it at 
once, and became himself cold and constrained. 

Once, and once only, he met Lady Anna alone 
after his father’s departure, and before her inter- 
view with Lord Lovel. Then he met her on the 
stairs of the house while her mother was absent 
at the lawyer’s chambers. “ 

** Are you here, Daniel, at this hour?” she 
asked, going back to the sitting-room, whither 
he foliowed her. 

**T wanted to see you, and I knew that your 
mother would be out. It is not often that I do 
a thing in secret, even though it be to see the girl 
that I love.” 

‘No, indeed. I do not see you often now.” 

“Does that matter much to you, Lady Anna?” 

“Lady Anna!” 

“J have been instructed, you know, that I am 
to call you so.” 

“Not by me, Daniel.” 

“No; not by you—notas yet. Your mother’s 
manners are much altered to me. Is it not so?” 

“<How can I tell? Mine are not.” 

“Tt is no question of manners, sweetheart, be- 
tween you and me. It has not come to that, I 
hope. Do you wish for any change—as regards 
me?” 

“Oh no. 

“As to my love, there can be no change in 
that. If it suits your mother to be disdainful to 
me, I can bear it. I always thought that it 
would come to be so some day.” _ 

‘There was but little more said then. He 
asked her no further question—none at least that 
it was difficult for her to answer—and he soon 
took his leave. He was a passionate rather than 
a tender lover, and having once held her in his 
arms, and kissed her lips, and demanded from 
her a return of his caress, he was patient now 
to wait till he could claim them as his own. 
But, two days after the interview between Lord 
Lovel and his love, he a second time contrived 
to find her alone. 

“‘T have come again,” he said, ‘‘ because I 
knew your mother is out. I would not trouble 
you with secret meetings but that just now I have 
much to say to you. And then, you may be 
gone from hence before I had even heard that 
you were going.” Pete 

‘<T am always glad to see you, Daniel. 

“ Are you, my sweetheart? Is that true?” 

“Indeed, indeed it is.” 

“J should be a traitor to doubt you—and I 
do not doubt. I will never doubt you if you tell 
me that you love me.” ° 

«You know I love you.” 

“¢ Tell me, Anna—; or shall I say Lady Anna?” 

“Lady Anna—if you wish to scorn me.” i 

“‘Then never will I call you so, till it shall 
come to pass that I do wish to scorn you. But 
tell me. Is it true that Earl Lovel was with you 
the other day ?” 

‘*He was here the day before yesterday.” 

‘* And why did he come ?” 

‘“* Why ?” 

“—* Why did he I ? you know that, as far as 
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We have not been di 

“*No, mamma.” 

“*T will not hear such nonsense. It is a re- 
proach tome.” 

“*Oh, mamma, do not say that. I know how 
good you have been—how you have thought of 
me in every thing. Pray do not say that I re- 
proach you.” And she came and knelt at her 
mother's lap. 

“*T will not, darling; but do not vex me by 
saying that you are unfit, ‘There is nothing 
else, dearest ?” 

**No, mamma,” she said, in a low tone, paus- 
ing before she told the falsehood. 

“*T think it wil be arranged that you shall go 
down to Yoxham. ‘The people there even are 
beginning to know that we are right, and are 
willing to acknowledge us. ‘The Earl, whom I 
can not but love already for his gracious good- 
ness, has himself declared that he will not carry 
on the suit. Mr. Goffe has told me that they 
are anxious to see you there. Of coutse you 
must go—and will go as Lady Anna Lovel. 
Mr. Goffe says that some money can now be al- 
lowed from the estate, and you shall go as be- 
comes the daughter of Earl Lovel when visiting 
among her cousins. You will see this young man 
there, If he means to love you and to be true to 
you, he will be much there. I do not doubt but 
that you will continue to like him. And remem- 
ber this, Anna, that even though your name be 
acknowledged, even though all the wealth be ad- 
judged to be your own, even though some judge 
on the bench shall say that I am the widowed 
Countess Lovel, it may be all undone some day, 
unless you become this young man’s wife. That 
woman in Italy may be bolstered up at last, if you 
refuse him, But when you are once the wife of 
young Lord Lovel, no one then can harm us. 
‘There can be no going back after that.” This the 
Countess said rather to promote the marriage 
than from any fear of the consequences which 
she described. Daniel Thwaite was the enemy 
that now she dreaded, and not the Italian wom- 
an or the Lovel family. 

Lady Anna could only say that she would go 
ix eee if she were invited there by Mrs. 

vel, 





CHAPTER XII. 
HAVE THEY SURRENDERED ? 


As all the world heard of what was going on, 
so did Daniel Thwaite hear it among others. 
He was a hard-working, conscientious, moody 
man, given much to silence among his fellow- 
workmen ; one to whom life was serious enough ; 
not a happy man, though he had before him a 
prospect of prosperity which would make most 
men happy. But he was essentially a tender- 
hearted, affectionate man, who could make a 
sacrifice of himself if he thought it needed for the 
happiness of one he loved. When he heard of 
this proposed marriage, he asked himself many 
questions as to his duty and as to the welfare 
of the girl. He did love her with all his heart, 
and he believed thoroughly in her affection for 
himself, Hehad, as yet, no sufficient reason to 
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I have yet heard, he is still your mother’s enemy 
and yours, and is persecuting you to rob you of 
your name and of your property. Did he come 
as a friend ?” 

**Oh yes! certainly as a friend.” 

“But he still makes his claim.” 

“No; he says that he will make it no longer, 
that he acknowledges mamma as my father's 
widow, and me as my father’s heir,” 

“That is generous—if that is all.” 

“Very generous.” 

** And he does this without condition? There 
is nothing to be given to him to pay him for this 
surrender ?” 

** There is nothing to give,” she said, in that 
low, sweet, melancholy voice which was common 
to her always when she spoke of herself. 

**You do not mean to deceive me, dear, I 
know; but there is a something to be given; and I 
am told that he has asked for it, or certainly will 
ask. And, indeed, I do not think that an earl, 
noble but poverty-stricken, would surrender ev- 
ery thing without making some counter claim 
which would lead him by another path to all 
that he has been seeking. Anna, you know what 
I mean.” 

“*Yes; I know.” 

“*Has he made no such claim ?” 

“*T can not tell.” 

“*You can not tell whether or no he has asked 
you to be his wife?” 

“*No; Ican not tell. Do not look at me like 
that, Daniel. He came here, and mamma left 
us together, and he was kind to me. Oh! so 
kind! He said that he would be a cousin to me, 
and a brother.” 

*¢ A brother!” 

‘*That was what he said.” 

** And he meant nothing more than that—sim- 
ply to be your brother?” 

“T think he did mean more. I think he 
meant that he would try to love me so that he 
might be my husband.” 

“ And what said you to that?” 

“T told him that it could not be so.” 

“* And then?” 

“Why, then again he said that we were cous- 
ins, that I had no nearer cousin any where, and 
that he would be good to me and help me, and 
that the lawsuit should not go on. Oh, Daniel, 
he was so good!” 

“*Was that all ?” r 

ay He kissed me, saying that cousins might 
kiss.” 

“‘No, Anna; cousins such as you and he may 
not kiss. Do you hear me?” 

**Yes, I hear you.” 

“Tf you mean to be true to me, there must 
be no more of that. Do you not know thatall this 
means that he is to win you to be his wife? Did 
he not come to you with that object?” 

‘T think he did, Daniel.” 

“‘T think so too, my dear. Surrender! I'll 
tell you what that surrender means. They per- 
ceive at last that they have not a shadow of jus- 
tice, or even a shadow of a chance of unjust suc- 
cess, in their claim: that, with all their com- 
mand of money, which is to be spent, however, 
out of your property, they can do nothing; that 


their false witnesses will not come to aid them;,. 


that they have not another inch of ground on 
which to stand. Their great lawyer, Sir William 
Patterson, dare not show himself in court with a 
case so false and fraudulent. At last your moth- 
er’s rights and yours are to be owned. Then 
they turn themselves about, and think in what 
other way the prize may be won. It is not like- 
ly that such a prize should be surrendered by a 
noble lord. The young man is made to under- 
stand that he can not have it all without a bur- 
den, and that he must combine his wealth with 
you. ‘That is it, and at once he comes to you, 
asking you to be his wife, so that in that way he 
may lay his hands on the wealth of which he has 
striven to rob you.” 

‘Daniel, I do not think that he is like that!” 

“J tell you he is not only like it—but that 
itself, Is it not clear as noonday? He comes 
here to talk of love who had never seen you be- 
fore. Is it thus that men love?” 

“*But, Daniel, he did not talk so.” 

“*T wonder that he was so crafty, believing him 
asI do tobeafool. He talked of cousinship and 
brotherhood, and yet gave you to know that he 
meant you to be his wife. Was it not so?” 

“<T think it was so, in very truth.” 

“Of course it was so. Do brothers marry 
their sisters? Were it not for the money, 
which must be yours, and which he is kind 
enough to surrender, would he come to you then 
with his brotherhood, and his cousinship, and 
his mock love? ‘Tell me that, my lady! Can 
it be real love—to which there has been§no fore- 
running acquaintance ?” 

“*T think not, indeed.” 

“And must it not be lust of wealth? That 
may come by hearsay well enough. It is a love 
which requires no great foreknowledge to burn 
with real strength. He is a gay-looking lad, no 
doubt.” 

“T do not know as to gay, but he is beautiful. as 

“Like enough, my girl ; with soft hands, and 
curled hair, and a sweet smell, and a bright col- 
or, and a false heart. I have never seen the lad, 
but for the false heart I can answer.” 

“T do not think that he is false.” 5 

‘Not false! and yet he comes to you asking 
you to be his wife, just at that nick of time in 
which he finds that you—the right owner—are to 
have the fortune of which he has vainly endeay- 
ored to defraud you! Is it not so?” 

‘He can not be wrong to wish to keep up the 
glory of the family.” 

“The glory of the family—yes, the fame of 
the late lord, who lived as though he were a fiend 
let loose from hell to devastate mankind. The 
glory of the family! And how will he main- 
tainit? At race-courses, in betting clubs, among 
loose women, with luscious wines; never doing 


one stroke of work for man or God; consuming 
and never producing; either idle altogether or 
working the work of the devil. That will be the 
glory of the family. Anna Lovel, you shall give 
him his choice.” ‘Then he took her hand in his. 
“* Ask him whether he will have that empty, or 
take all the wealth of the Lovels. You have my 
leave.” 

‘ And if he took the empty hand, what should 
I do?” she asked. 

“My brave girl, no; though the chance be 
but one in a thousand against me, I would not run 
the risk. But I am putting it to yourself, to 
your reason, to judge of his motives. Can it be 
that his mind in this matter is not sordid and 
dishonest? As to you, the choice is open to 

ou.” 

“*No, Daniel ; it is open no longer.” 

‘*The choice is open to you. If you will tell 
me that your heart is so set upon being the bride 
of a lord that truth and honesty and love, and 
all decent feeling from woman to man, can be 
thrown to the wind to make way for such an 
ambition, I will say not a word against it. You 
are free.” 

‘Have I asked for freedom?” 

‘*No, indeed! Had you done so, I should 
have made all this much shorter.” 

“Then why do you harass me by saying it?” 

“Because it is my duty. Can I know that 
he comes here seeking you for his wife, can I 
hear it said on all sides that this family feud is 
to be settled by a happy family marriage, can I 
find that you yourself are willing to love him as 
a cousin or a brother, without finding myself 
compelled to speak? There are two men seek- 
ing you as their wife. One can make you a 
countess; the other simply an honest man’s wife, 
and, so far as that can be low, lower than that 
title of your own which they will not allow you 
to put before your name. If I am still your 
choice, give me your hand.” Of course she gave 
it him. ‘*So be it; and now I shall fear noth- 
ing.” Then she told him that it was intended 
that she should go to Yoxham as a visitor; but 
still he declared that he would fear nothing. 

Early on the next morning he called on Mr, 
Goffe, the attorney, with the object of making 
some inquiry as to the condition of the lawsuit. 
Mr. Goffe did not much love the elder tailor, but 
he specially disliked the younger. He was not 
able to be altogether uncivil to them, because 
he knew all that they had done to succor his cli- 
ent; but he avoided them when it was possible, 
and was chary of giving them information. On 
this occasion Daniel asked whether it was true 
that the other side had abandoned their claim. 

“*Really, Mr. Thwaite, I can not say that 
they have,” said Mr. Goffe. 

“*Can you say that they have not ?” 

“© No; nor that either.” 

“‘Had any thing of that kind been decided, I 
suppose you would have known it, Mr. Goffe ?” 

“* Really, Sir, I can not say. There are ques- 
tions, Mr. Thwaite, which a professional gentle- 
man can not answer, even to such friends as you 
and your father have been.” 

“*When any real settlement is to be made, 
the Countess Lovel will, as a matter of course, 
be informed ?” « 

‘* By all means.” 

‘Because I think that some cheat is being 
practiced, The Earl has declared—I do not 
mean in public or to his lawyers—but still he 
has declared that he has abandoned the suit. 
Were it so, no doubt the Countess would be in- 
formed officially, and they who are pecuniarily 


concerned would know the condition of their in-- 


terests.” 

“You, I know, have heavy claims on the 
Countess.” 

**My father has claims, which will never vex 
her, whether paid or not paid ; but it is right that 
he should know the truth. I do not believe that 
the Countess herself knows, though she has been 
led to think that the claim has been surrendered.” 

Mr. Goffe was very sorry, but really he had 
nothing further to tell. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ae training school for nurses in connection 
with Bellevue Hospital is an established 
fact. The necessary money for commencing the 
undertaking has been obtained, and systematic 
operations were begun early in May. An En- 
gin lady of great and successful experience in 

ospital labor abroad has been secured as super- 
intendent of this important department of char- 
itable work. In addition to the excellent ar- 
Tangements which have been made for thor- 
ough training of the nurses at the hospital, the 
thoughtful ladies of the committee considered 
it desirable that the nurses, while resting from 
their labors, should enjoy the hay py influences 
of home life. They have therefore, with this 
purpoee in view, leased a house in East Twenty- 
sixth Street, where they will live. This house 
will be under the management of an American 
lady, well known and highly esteemed for her 
labors among our soldiers during the late civil 
war. This opportunity for women to become 
skilled in the art of nursing the sick is invalua- 
ble. The profession of a nurse is a noble and 
important one, and one upon which not only 
the physical but the moral well-being of the 
community is greatly dependent. It is always 
a matter of extreme difficulty, even in cases of 
necessity. to obtain the services of a capable 
nurse. It is to be hoped that many of our un- 
employed women—those who are gifted with 
health, good sense, and good temper—will avail 
themselves of the opportunities of the Bellevue 
Hospital Training School. 





The prices of admission to the Vienna Exhi- 
bition are announced: season tickets for gentle- 
men, 100 florins; for ladies, 50 florins, admit- 
ting to the ppRainE ceremony; for the opening. 
day, 25 florins; daily admission, 1 florin. 
florin is about forty cents in American money, 
which certainly is not exorbitant, as compared 


with exhibitions of various kinds in this country. 
Yet we believe that in many cases the price of 
admission to national exhibitions has not been 
much more than half as much. 





Arrangements are now being made to open 
Professor Agassiz’s School for Naturalists about 
the first of July. Penekese Island is to be ap- 
propriately ‘fitted up”’ for the purpose. 





The fact that there are 356 German newspa- 

ers published in the United States gives some 
idea of the number of the educated German resi- 
dents. 





It is said that the Dixon bridge, the falling 
of which resulted in the death of forty-five per- 
sons, had been examined by a city council, and 
that they were suspicious of its strength, and 
yet allowed it to remain. Undoubtedly the 
principle on which the bridge was constructed 
was wrong, or the material was poor. It was 
called a Truesdell bridge, from the inventor, 
who is now dead. In 1868 a structure of this 
same kind fell in Elgin, Illinois, and was after- 
ward repaired and strengthened. But curious- 
ly enough, subsequently, as a traveling menag- 
erie was passing that way, with strange sagacity, 
an elephant refused to venture his weight upon 
it. The next July, when two or three hundred 
spectators were gathered on this bridge to wit- 
ness a race on the river, the structure fell, car- 
rying down over a hundred persons, though, for- 
tunately, killing but few. Thus the wisdom of 
the elephant was proved. 





The wages paid to the captain and officers on 
the Anglo-American lines of steamers seems to 
be entirely disproportionate to the character 
and qualifications they should possess. From a 
recent article in Scribner’s Monthly it appears 
that the salary of a captain on some of these 
lines is from $1500 to $2500 a year, The first 
officer in the service receives about $900 a year, 
the second officer $600, the third officer $360, 
and the fourth $300. Is it not true that men 
who could afford to be hired at such prices could 
not afford to be eminently qualified for their 

osition, and should not be held so responsible 
for disasters that occur as their employers? 





Long Branch bluff is gradually diminishing. 
It is asserted that about fifteen feet of it have 
been washed away within the last seven or eight 
months. At this rate the present site of the 
puncibal hotels will have vanished ten years 

ence. Moral: Go to Long Branch before it is 
destroyed. 

People-can quarrel over any thing if so dis- 
posed. Even astronomers, who of all men, by 
their familiarity with heavenly bodies, should be 
peace-loving, wrangle over stars. Whether one 
or two inter-Mercurial planets exist is not a mat- 
ter of vital consequence, nor is the question who 
first discovered it, or them, worthy of so much 
astronomical bitterness as has been developed 
by the discussion which has attempted in vain 
to settle the matter. 


It is said that the wife of Captain Hall first 
heard of his death as a newspaper was read aloud 
on a train between Boston and Dover. 





About fifteen men were on board the missin; 
Polaris when she broke from her moorings, an 
amidst storm and darkness disappeared from the 
sight of the eighteen who were on an ice-floe 
near the Labrador coast. The Polaris, which 
sailed from Brooklyn June 29, 1871, had reached 

int farther north by 219 miles than the ship 
of Dr. Kane. It is the opinion of many that the 
remainder of the crew are yet alive, and that 
before long the Polaris will return. 





New evidence of the painless nature of death 
by drowning is given in the narrative of one of 
the more fortunate victims of the bridge disaster 
at Dixon, Illinois. He states that while in the 
water he felt ‘‘at peace with every thing, and 
perfectly happy.” The water pouring into 
throat and ears “gave him the most delightful 
sensation.” It was only when he was pulled 
out of the water that he felt “‘ wretched.” 





Evidently some of the little folks of the pres- 
ent day have been carefully instructed in regard 
to the sin of profanity, and this gives promise 
that the standard of morals in this particular 
may become higher. 

“Oh, mamma, mamma,” said a tow-headed 
little urchin, in a tone of mingled fright and 
penitence—“ oh, mamma, I’s been thwearing !’” 

“Been swearing, my child! What did you 
say ? 

**Oh, mamma, I—I thed, Old Dan Tucker.” 





“Pretty well,” remarked the doctor’s daugh- 
ter, who took an interest in her father’s purse 
and profession: ‘plenty of colds, some bron- 
chitis, and a little typhus fever; but, as father 
said yesterday, what we want to make things 
lively is a nice little epidemic !”” 





A new method of spelling, quite surpassing 
the phonetic, is illustrated as follows: ‘*80 you 
be—a tub; 80 oh! pea—a top; be 80—bat; see 80 
—cat; pea 80—pat; are 80—rat; see oh! double 
you—cow ; see you be—-cub; seea bee—cab ; bee 
you double tea—butt; see a double ell—call.”” 





How delightful it is to be assured by scientific 
investigators that ‘‘dust is the cause of the love- 
ly color of the azure firmament!” This state- 
ment surely ought to reconcile us to those 
clouds of disagreeable particles which dim our 
vision, penetrate our clothing, and soil our faces. 
We are grieved, indeed, that the pleasant delu- 
sion of childhood is thus roughly brushed away, 
and that the ‘pure blue arch”? is dependent 
upon terrestrial débris. But we gravely reflect 
that ‘such is life,” constantly to find the things 
we thought purest incapable of pres investi- 
gation. But as to the dust itself, we trust our 
readers will look at it—so long as they can keep 
their eyes open—in a philosophic aspect, braye- 
ly enduring all minor discomforts for the sake 
of the “lovely” results; for doubtless the more 
dust, the bluer the sky ! 





Hints curious and comic, and designed for the 
special benefit of ocean travelers, eppean in 1] 
columns of an exchange. The writer has eyi- 


dently watched the ways of BSR b ys 





notes thereof. Perhaps he has himself been se- 
riously ppuaziod by unexpected questions pro- 
pounded by information-seekers. Be that as it 
may, he assures us that however skillful the 
captain and officers of a vessel may be, they re- 
ally do not know every thing, nor should they be 
cross-questioned upon every topic in the world. 
He gives a long list of questions which he sug- 
gests be omitted during the present traveling 
season if ship officers must be the victims of the 
inquiries. sample of these queries, as fre- 
quently propounded to captain, officers, quarter- 
master, ship doctor, and steward, may be amus- 
ing to our readers : 

“How far is Queenstown from Sandy Hook? How 
long is this ship ?—this is the most frequent inquiry. 
Who built her?—very common question. What did 
she cost ?—merchant’s inquiry. Shall we see any ice- 
bergs ?—young bride’s question. Is the ocean always 
blue here ?—young lady’s question. If two bells mean 
one o’clock, why not have twenty-four bells for twelve 
o’clock ?—boy’s question. Is this ship Clyde built 2— 
banker's question. Do you like baked apples ?—French 
bonne’s question. How much is a dollar in sterling ?— 
very general question. Do dogfish bark ?—little boy’s 
inquiry. Would this ship run over a whale ?—little 
boy’s inquiry. Are you a church member ?—mission- 
ary’s question. Is the epi married ?—lady's-maid’s 
question. When do the Mother Carey's chickens sleep 2? 
—old lady’s question. How deep is the water here ?— 
dyspeptic’s question.” 

The ocean traveler is also assured that al- 
though the captain may be very powerful, he 
can not prevent the ship from rolling and pitch- 
ing, and it is unjust to blame him when the 
dishes slide into one’s lap. 





It may Sure those who are intending to 
visit Vienna during the coming season to know 
that after reaching England they can make 
choice from about thirty different routes by 
pour to gain the city wherein the Exposition 
is held. 





An English journal tells of a young clergy- 
man, more vain than wise, who went to minis- 
ter in a country church one Sabbath. Enter- 
ing the vestry, he doffed his coat and vest pre- 

aratory to eonrag the cassock and cloak, and 
looked round for the looking-glass which gen- 
erally forms a part of the vestry furniture. He 
searched, however, in vain. At last, losing pa- 
tience, he cried out, ‘Church offisaw, church 
offisaw /” 

After calling out some time, the head of a 
gray-haired man peered in at the door, and a 
stentorian voice demanded, ‘ What’s yer wull!”” 

“Where's the mirraw?’’ demanded the minis- 


er. 

‘Sir ?”” said the other. 

“The mirraw—the looking - glass,” said the 
minister, impatiently. 

“Oh, the lookin’-glass. Ye see, oor minister's 
sic a handsum man naterally that he doesna need 
a lookin’-glass; but a’ll bring yea pail o’ watter 
if ye like. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Svunscrmer.—For your black grenadine have a 
jockey basque lined with silk, an apron over-skirt 
edged with bias bands of grenadine, and put two wide 
flounces headed by enormous pleated puffs on the 
skirt. Do not use a color for binding, but roll the 
grenadine on top, and sew with blind stitches, or else 
edge with narrow French lace. Get a colored twilled 
silk sash—blue if you can wear it—and let it hang in 
great loops on the left side. The lower skirt should 
be of silk, or else foulard, with the flounces sewed on. 
Figured grenadines are more stylish than plain nes. 

E. T.—We can not decide concerning the respective 
merits of sewing-machines, We believe that several 
claim the advantage you name. 

E. P.—Braid your hair and let it hang in a quene be- 
hind, or else wind it around the crown of your head. 
Make your linen dress with a belted polonaise and 
skirt, trimmed with kilt pleating. 

Oxtve J. M.—We do not reply by mail. The draw- 
ers with Highland suit may be open or gathered to a 
band according to fancy, but must be very short, and 
not visible below the kilt. Your polonaise and striped 
skirt will be very suitable. Get de baize for your 
“second best” and traveling suit. Read about it in 
New York Fashions. 

M. J. H. A.—A lace or Swiss muslin turban is what 
you want for your boy baby. For hints about mourn- 
ing read New York Fashions of Bazar No, 21, Vol. VI. 
Lace and a white Swiss sacque are not appropriate for 
the first year of mourning. 

A Svnsortser ox Cutna.—Separate enough of your 
front hair for frizzing, then part the remainder down 
the middle to the nape of the neck, comb it upward, 
and tie in two tresses on the crown. Braid each tress 
in a three plait, stuffing with topsies to make it thick, 
if necessary. Arrange the frizzes on the forehead, and 
then twine the braids in a crown coil that will cover 
the top of your head. Comb the back up smoothly 
from the nape of the neck so that it will join togeth- 
er and conceal the part down the middle. Small old- 
fashioned side-combs sometimes hold this back hair in 
place, and are concealed under the top braids. This is 
a cool, pleasant fashion of coiffure for your Chinese 
climate. Add a high Spanish tortoise-shell comb for 
ornament, if you like. The Chinese queue, or pigtail 
braid, is worn here in the house of mornings. 

May R.—Your sample of striped poplin will look 
well made by the chiitelaine redingote pattern, 

‘A Young Moruer.—We can send you for 25 cents an 
entire set of cut paper patterns for an infant's ward- 
robe. Illustrations of these patterns are given in 
Bazar No. 85, Vol. IV, ; the paper containing illustra- 
tions costs 10 cents. 

A. M.—If you have not purchased leno for your tray- 
eling suit, we commend instead either wash poplin or 
de baize at 50 cents a yard, as they wear longer, and 
retain their freshness, Use the Chatelaine Redingote 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. VI. Make 
your blue foulard with a belted polonaise and single 
skirt with deep Spanish flounce. A bias band of the 
same piped with white is the heading for flounce and 
border for polonaise, Use large white pearl buttons 
on the polonaise, 

S. M.—At a home wedding the bridal pair should 
Stand with their faces to the company during the 
ceremony. The parlor is darkened, and lighted by gas, 
or else wax-candles, which are preferred for their 
soft, mellow light. The bride should write a note of 
thanks for her wedding present from the groom's 
relatives at a distance. 

R. J. T.—Get two shades of pink or of blue silk for 
your evening dress. Make with low corsage and 

ined upper skirt, A demi-polonaise with flounced 


ok a for your white piqué. Use 
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dging for trimming. 
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different materials. 
of this fashion : 

Dress of dark blue faille, with trimmings bound 
with faille of a lighter shade; under all these 
bindings is set a narrow band of white muslin, 
pleated and edged with narrow Mechlin lace. 
High waist with small basques. White muslin 
scarf, bordered with a hem about four-fifths of 
an inch wide. This hem is edged with Mechlin 
lace set on flat, and surmounted with Mecblin 
insertion, under which the muslin is cut away. 
In the middle of the upper edge of the scarf, 
which is very long, a few pleats are laid, over 
which is set a bow of ribbon of the same color 
as the binding. The scarf is worn crossed in 
front, and tied behind in a single knot, conse- 
quently the ends of the scarf fall over the back 
breadth of the skirt, and take the place of a 
tunic, over-skirt, pouf, etc. Dresses of printed 
muslin are much worn with scarfs of the same 
material. In fact, these dresses are not suited 
either to over-skirts, polonaises, or poufs. ‘They 
are made with a round skirt, trimmed in front 
with a deep flounce, and on the back breadths 
with several flounces. The corsage is a little 
jacket of the same muslin, not adjusted, but con- 
fined to the waist by a belt, and the scarf, like- 
wise of printed muslin, is worn like that which I 
have just described. It will be readily under- 
stood that such a dress appears to advantage 
only on a very slender figure. 

Misses from twelve to sixteen will wear over 
their dresses of fancy silk and wool fabrics small 
capes of the same material as the dress * these 
capes, which are rather short, veil the bust with- 
out concealing the figure, and take the place of 
any other wrapping. For cooler weather, which 
often comes even in summer, the same girls will 
have small mantelets of plain striped or spotted 
flannel. These mantelets are made with revers 
in front, and hoods, and are trimmed with woolen 
fringe. Of course they have no sleeves, and can 
be easily put on, or thrown off, and carried on the 
arm, according to the temperature. 

The style of hair-dressing, while requiring, 
thanks to its bulk, a more or less considerable 
quantity of false hair, is nevertheless arranged 
in such a manner as to conceal this loan a little 
more carefully than was done a few years ago. 
A lady no longer confines herself to fastening a 
cbignon on the back of her head. She brushes 
her own hair far up from the back, so as to leave 
the nape of the neck entirely free, then with the 
tresses of her own hair she composes the chignon, 
adding to it the tresses, braids, and curls to com- 
plete its bulk. Chignons, therefore, are still 
worn, although it is denied, but they are made 
on the head, instead of being kept in a paste- 
board box ready to be pinned on, which gives 
them a less precise, and consequently a more 
natural, appearance. The front of the head 
is still very much exposed. The present style 
of hair-dressing leaves the ears and temples, 
and consequently the whole face, uncovered—a 
charming fashion for young fresh faces, but 
frightful for old and withered ones. LEar-rings 
and medallions are still much worn, and many 
tall shell combs of diverse fashions are seen. 

Cheap light fabrics are represented by écru 
linon and batiste. The skirt is made of plain 
linon or batiste, and the polonaise of the same 
fabric, embroidered with large white polka dots, 
or else with open-work stripes. All dresses of 
this kind, whatever may be the material of which 
they are made, have the polonaise and skirt of 
the same color, only one is plain and the other 
figured or striped. Sometimes the polonaise or 
over-skirt is plain, while the skirt is striped or 
brocaded ; but usually it is the skirt which is 
plain and the polonaise figured or striped. The 
reason of this preference is that all the new fab- 
rics are damask, color on color, or brocaded, 
and are soft and pliable, so as to drape grace- 
fully, which is a great advantage for polonaises 
and over-skirts, but a disadvantage for skirts, 
which need a firmer texture. The plain fabrics 
are more substantial, and are consequently bet- 
ter fitted for skirts. 

Artistic jewelry is still much worn, and lit- 
tle else is seen in the daytime. Chatelaines, 
brooches, ear-rings, and bracelets are made of 
gilt, enameled and oxidized silver, set with ru- 
bies, sapphires, turquoises, and emeralds, em- 
ployed simultaneously, and combined with ex- 
quisite taste. Emmevins Raymonp. 


We give the following type 





FANNY BRANDON’S VOCATION. 


‘ I TELL you, Louise, it is my vocation,” 

said Fanny Brandon, straightening her- 
self to the full height of her stately figure. “I 
can never be happy but in a convent. I feel 
that I am every way fitted for that holy life ; its 
calm and quiet are what I long for. You must 
not oppose me.” 

“T have said all I have to say against it, dear,” 
said the elder sister, gently. ‘* Now you must 
make up your own mind. Mamma will be sorry, 
but she is willing, if you think it really is your 
duty. Only reflect carefully before you decide.” 

The two girls were standing on the summit 
of one of the long lines of chalk cliffs that stretch 
along the French coast from Havre to Dieppe. 
A soft, smooth, elastic turf bent under their feet 
as they trod; the scent of gorse and new-mown 
hay came to them across the wide green stretch- 
es; below lay the peaceful little fishing-town of 
St. Valery, with its straight, narrow beach, its 
irregular houses, its long jetty running out into 
the water, with a light-house perched on the far 
end. They could see the flag flying on the Ca- 
sino, and watch the bathers and loungers like 
ants moving upon the stony plage ; and far away 
before them stretched the mottled Channel sea, 
gray and yellow and purple with the reflections 
of the heavy low-hanging clouds, and turbid 
with the mud and sand churned up from its shal- 
low depths, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Louise sat herself down upon one of the fra- 
grant bundles of grass, and began to sketch in 
water-colors. Fanny, thinking still of her grand 
yocation, walked up and down slowly between 
her sister and her mother, who was chatting 
with a Frenchwoman, who, like herself, had come 
up to the summit of the falaises for the air. 

‘*Mademoiselle your daughter is very beauti- 
ful,” said this lady, as Fanny’s slow march took 
her beyond ear-shot. ‘‘ Doubtless madame 
thinks already of marrying her to some desira- 
ble parti?” 

“Dear me, no,” said Mrs. Brandon, fussily ; 
and, frankly, ‘‘I wish she would get married. 
But fancy, madame, she has set her heart upon 
going into a convent, and we can do nothing 
with her !” 

‘* Par exemple!” said the Frenchwoman, in 
dismay; ‘‘and she so handsome, too. Well, 
well! how did that happen ?” 

‘*She was educated in a convent,” said Mrs. 
Brandon. ‘‘One can have such advantages 
there at reasonable rates, and Frances 1ad a 
great musical talent to be cultivated, and then— 
and then—yon understand, madame—the child’s 
imagination was dazzled, and this is the end of 
it. She thinks she has a vocation, and I, as 
you perhaps do not know, am a Protestant.” 

“Is it possible ?” said the interested listener ; 
“but then madame is English.” 

“Yes, we are all English,” said Mrs. Bran- 
don, bridling with consequence. ‘‘ My lament- 
ed husband was major in the regiment. 
He was of very excellent family. He had a 
cousin who was a baronet. All the Brandons are 
of unexceptionable standing in England.” 

“Ah!” said the French lady, politely. 

‘«My daughter is thought very like the Prin- 
cess Alexandra,” said Mrs. Brandon, impor- 
tantly. 

The girl turned toward them at that moment, 
and, in truth, she was strangely like the portraits 
that at that time were filling the shop windows 
—the fresh young girlish pictures of the bride 
of the Prince of Wales. Fanny Brandon was 
tall and stately, with a lovely swan-like neck, 
upon which a graceful little head swayed like a 
flower on its stem; her nut-brown hair swept 
back from a faultless face, somewhat too cold 
and haughty but for a flash of great dark eyes 
that now and then shot out from under drooping 
modest lids; and her mien, whose mingled shy- 
ness and loftiness looked much like pride, was 
yery princess-like indeed. 

“She is superb,” said the flattering Parisian. 
“Tf it were not wicked, one would almost be 
sorry that the child has a vocation. Mon Dieu! 
how well shegwould wear a cachemire !” 

“YT never could do any thing with my chil- 
dren,” sighed Mrs, Brandon; “they have al- 
ways had their own way. I scold and scold, and 
it is of no use at all. Louise would be an artist 
in spite of me, and now Fanny will go into a 
convent.” 

“Tt is my duty, mamma,” said Fanny, sol- 
emnly, her walk having brought her near enough 
to catch these last words. At this moment she 
turned and caught sight of a figure bending over 
Louise’s sketching-block, the figure of a young 
man, with a straw hat in his hand, and a mass 
of tossed hair blowing in the wind. A scarlet 
flush swept her cheek. 

“‘Who is that talking to Louise ?” asked Mrs. 
Brandon, sharply, putting up her glass. 

“Why, it is M. Chablis.” 

“What in the world has brought him here?” 

‘He is coming to speak with you, mamma,” 
said Fanny, coldly; ‘‘do not rise. See, he is 
bowing already.” 

“‘Chere madame!” cried the young French- 
man, approaching. ‘‘Pardon me that I come 
back to you so soon. I am charmed to find you 
and your amiable daughters at St. Valery. Made- 
moiselle, I hope the sea-air does you good.” 

Fanny bowed haughtily, and moved away, 
while M. Chablis paid his respects to her mother ; 
but as she paced along in her stately way she 
soon heard him behind her, and when, with flush- 
ing cheeks, she stood beside her sister, M. Chablis 
joined them, and flung himself lightly on the 
grass at their feet. 

He was a spirited, ugly young fellow, with a 
great mass of dark hair growing straight up 
from a broad square forehead. His teeth were 
fine, and the plainness of his face was relieved 
by a pair of wonderful great dark eyes that 
gieamed like stars, and glared with the fire of 
an ardent soul. 

“Ah, but I am happy,” he said, looking up 
at Louise, ‘‘now that I am with my good pro- 
fessor once more. I hope you have missed your 
bad child, Professor Louise; I have walked two 
good leagues to see you all. Did I not play you 
a fine trick when I told you in Paris that I could 
not go to the Bains de St. Valery, because I must 
visit my dear old parents during my holidays? 
But I managed a surprise for you, mesdemoi- 
selles, for I knew well our campagne at Veules- 
on-the-Sea was the very next town to St. Valery ; 
and now, if you are not glad to see me, I will 
throw myself from the cliff.” 

‘Victor, you are but a foolish fellow,” said 
Louise Brandon, smiling kindly at him with a 
smile that lit a very plain face into a semblance 
of beauty. Fanny’s older sister was neither 
young nor pretty; she had led a hard-working 
life, painting pictures and giving lessons in En- 
glish, to eke out the scanty pension on which her 
mother lived, and her cares had left their traces 
upon her. Victor Chablis had been one of her 
pupils, and afterward her friend, pouring into 
her ears the tales of his worries and his mis- 
chiefs, and winning from her that ready sym- 
pathy which was her chief attraction. Louise 
always had friends; people loved and trusted 
her, and Jeaned upon her, and after the first for- 
got her dark skin and irregular features, and 
only remembered the lustre of her gentle eyes, 
the pleasant tones of her deep contralto yoice, 














Just now these tones jarred upon Fanny's ear, 
and she half turned away. 

“‘Mademoiselle Fanny has no word of grace 
for me,” said Chablis, marking the motion; ‘but 
you will not send me away,” he continued, turn- 
ing his eager glance upon Louise. 

“*Fanny is preoccupied,” said Louise. ‘* You 
must not bother her.” 

“‘T am glad to see you, M. Chablis,” said 
Fanny, coldly, for she was sure he had not come 
to see her, and the thought gave her a strange 
little pang. Fanny, with her girlish enthusiasm, 
had been carried away in a not unusual manner 
by the fascinations that a conventual life exer- 
cises upon an excitable imagination, and had set 
her heart upon taking the veil. Louise and her 
mother had never opposed her in any thing, and 
they now allowed her to use her own discretion, 
thinking that course better than any violent op- 
position. Only before irrevocably committing 
herself Louise had stipulated that her sister 
should pass a couple of months with her and 
her mother, during which Fanny would have an 
opportunity of testing her own feelings more 
thoroughly. Therefore the girl had joined them 
in Paris, where she had been allowed such dis- 
tractions as their humble means afforded, and 
now they had all come to this quiet watering- 
place on the French coast for a few weeks, when 
Fanny’s serenity of mind was anew shaken by 
the sight of M. Victor Chablis, whom she thought 
she had given up forever. She had seen him 
for the two weeks before, in Paris, where he had 
frequently burst into their dingy little apart- 
ment like a ray of sunshine. He had talked and 
laughed with Louise and her mother, and now 
and then she had found him looking at her in 
a way which gave her a new sensation. What 
was there in those great black flashing eyes to 
disturb her peace? She was going back to her 
convent, where it would make no difference ; 
but she had found herself wishing in a very 
worldly manner during the few days that she 
had seen him that she, too, could make herself 
agreeable like Lonise, who was always charming, 
and feeling her own inadequacy to the occasion, 
had felt farther off from the world than ever. 
She had bidden Victor good-by very seriously, 
for she never expected to see him again, since 
the convent gates were to close forever upon her 
after six short weeks; but he had said adieu 
lightly, even laughing as he went away. Of 
course she knew their parting would make no 
difference to him ; but his carelessness had given 
her some pain. She had fought against this 
mundane feeling bravely, and deemed that it 
was conquered; but now all of a sudden this 
youth flashes across her life again, smiling and 
making weighty speeches to Louise, and lo! it 
is all to do over. No wonder she turned away 
in perturbation. 

But M. Chablis did not heed; he brought a 
bundle of hay for Mrs. Brandon, who now joined 
them, another for Miss Fanny, who was thus con- 
strained to be seated, and then throwing him- 
self at their feet he rattled away, pouring out all 
the wit and fire of his ardent and restless nature 
in a fascinating flood of anecdote and repartee, 
such as those gay young souls of the Quartier 
Latin delight in. 

Fanny listened in a sort of daze to the stories 
of college life, to the torrent of republicanism, 
to the enthusiastic pictures of his ambitious fu- 
ture, which the youth drew with Gallic frank- 
ness, Finally a flood of regret seemed to sweep 
over him for the follies and wildness of his early 
youth. * 

“*T have been a wild fellow,” he said at last, 
in a low, sorrowful tone, ‘but that is all over 
now, Louise. I shall be steadier than steady for 
the rest of my days.” 

Fanny rose as he spoke, and walked a little 
apart from them, pulling the poppies that grew on 
the edge of a corn field near by. Mrs. Brandon 
had resumed her conversation with her French 
friend, and Victor stooped and said something 
low in Louise’s ear as her sister moved away, 
and Fanny saw them smile and look content, 
and grew angry at the sinking in her heart, and 
scattered the red petals of the poppies on the 
ground unconsciously as she walked along. After 
a while she heard the two coming behind her. 

Victor was pulling the blue corn-flowers and 
twining them into a wreath, 


“¢TLes bleuets sont bleus, et. les roses sont roses,’” 


he sang, with a meaning glance at his companion, 
and Fanny knew whatéhe was thinking, for she 
had been reading the song that very morning. 


“Les bleuets sont bleus, j’aime mes amours,’” 


chanted her heart softly in echo of the refrain. 

‘‘Will you wear my wreath, Miss Fanny?” 
asked the young man, humbly, as they approach- 
ed her. ‘See how fresh the blossoms are!” 

Louise had two in her hair, and Fanny guessed 
how they came there. 

“Thank you,” she said, coldly. ‘‘I like these 
scarlet flowers better; they are more becoming;” 
and she twisted a bunch of them in her dark 

laits. 

y Then with a sudden, scornful change of mood 
she laughed and talked so gayly that Louise 
wondered. She bandied repartee with M. Cha- 
blis; she teased her sister. ‘There was a singular 
restlessness in her aspect, and a feverish glitter 
in her eyes. She who was habitually gentle and 
grave showed herself capricious and willful, and 
a strange bitterness lurked in her caustic answers, 
veiled as it was by a semblance of trifling. By- 
and-by Victor went away, and she dismissed him 
with a careless nod. 

“T suppose you will not come back,” she 
laughed, ‘‘so take your keepsakes with you;” 
and she pulled the wreath of blue flowers from 
her sister's hand, and threw it after him with a 
scornful gesture. 

“‘T will pick it up to-morrow,” said Chablis, 


bewing gayly, ‘‘at the same hour, I like the id Be 
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gage. And then, mademoiselle, you ought to 
know that one returns always to—” 

Without finishing his sentence, the young man 
waved his hat lightly, and strode away. 

Fanny ended it for him in her thoughts: ‘His 
first love—that means Louise.” And when her 
sister twined her arm around her, as they de- 
scended the steep path that led down to the vil- 
lage from the summit of the cliff, she did not 
return the caress. She was thinking in her heart 
all manner of unjust, cruel things. She felt out 
in the cold and alone. Louise loved Victor bet- 
ter than she loved her, and that tender pressure 
of her sister’s arm was all a mockery. It was 
time that she went back to her chosen home, her 
peaceful, undisturbed life, where the chants and 
the orisons came in tranquil succession, and 
brought no jealousies and heart-beats with them. 
The sisters at the convent loved her, even if 
Louise did not care. And Victor? Victor never 
thought of her at all. It was only with him 
Louise, Louise. Whether he came or staid, her 
welcome or her disappointment was alike in- 
different to him so long as Louise smiled and 
was glad. She might go back to the convent to- 
morrow, and he would never heed. Then for the 
first time a thrill of terror ran through the girl’s 
heart as she thought what that going back would 
be. Did the sisters, after all, care for her as 
Louise cared—Louise, who had rocked her in 
her arms, and shielded her from every trouble 
all through her life? And would not the seri- 
ous talk of the nuns be very tame after the brill- 
iant nonsense of the young Frenchman, with his 
wonderful tales of his vie impossible? Perhaps, 
after all, what was to come would be “ impossi- 
ble life” for her. How strange it was! A week 
ago the arguments in favor of a worldly existence 
seemed so easy to answer. She almost wished 
Louise would urge them now, to give her a chance 
to argue cleverly with the adroit logic of the 
priests. But no: Louise was not thinking of 
that. She was talking now with her mother 
about the clothing that Fanny must take back 
with her, and in the girl’s unreasonable state of 
mind it seemed to her as if they were already 
looking forward to her departure as something 
to be got through with. 

When they came to the little whitewashed 
cottage nestled under the cliff, where they had 
their humble lodgings, Fanny pleaded. a head- 
ache and escaped to her own room, where she 
sat dolefully by the window looking ont upon 
the wide flat stretch of wet sand, where the rag- 
ged women and bare-legged boys were hunting 
for crabs in the dying light. The tide was ebb- 
ing, and a mist was drifting in from the north; 
and the sea, with its great roar and plash, broke 
drearily upon the beach. The girl brooded over 
her troubles till life looked very dark to her, and 
it seemed to her as if no one had eyer been so. 
unhappy before. By-and-by came Louise, with 
a smoking cup of tea, and bright words and 
smiles, and at last Fanny crept to bed, and list- 
ened to the rain and the wind which rattled the 
shaky casements, growing more dismal than ever, 
till at last she cried herself to sleep. 

“Tt is pouring!” said Louise, waking Fanny 
the next morning; ‘‘we shall not be troubled 
with visitors.” But in the afternoon a bright 
face peered in at the window, and, dripping but 
joyous, Victor shook himself like a water-dog 
in the little porch. He carried hung on his um- 
brella the draggled wreath of corn-flowers, which 
he laid at the girls’ feet with many a merry jest 
at their want of promptness at the rendezvous. 
Then they chatted and played dominoes, and 
Victor read aloud to them, with his undulating 
Parisian accent, bits of French poetry, while the 
ladies worked deftly with their needles. 

Fanny was grave and demure again, and 
scarcely raised her eyes from her embroidery, 
leaving the task of answering to Louise; but in- 
deed M. Chablis did not need much response. 
Now and then, when there was a pause, he would 
fill it with some thrilling little poem from Alfred 
de Musset or Victor Hugo, and then Fanny felt 
as if Louise must blush at all the pointed sweet- 
ness of the strain; but when she stole a look at 
her, their eyes met, and she withdrew her own in 
such confusion at being discovered that she 
could not tell whether or no the shade had deep- 
ened on Louise’s brown cheeks. 

For many a day Victor's coming was the daily 
event, for always there was some excuse for his 
joining them in their excursions among the 
charming lanes and sunny orchards of the lovely 
Pays de Caux. Whether they drank milk with 
the picturesque old women in the thatched cot- 
tages, rode donkeys over the cliffs, longed upon 
the beach, or gossiped in the Casino, Victor was 
always near to interpret the odd patois of the 
Norman peasants, or to bring his ready wit to 
cope with whatever situation the hour afforded. 
And always there seemed to be an excuse for his 
coming and lingering, and having little confi- 
dential talks in the doorway with Louise before 
he left, and Fanny struggled to maintain an in- 
different mien ; but many a night she cried soft- 
ly, and woke with drooping lids and heavy eyes. 

Louise seemed to take for granted that Fanny’s 
gravity was the natural result of the step she was 
about to take, and often talked with her about 
her future life, though she no longer tried to dis- 
suade her from it, but only said, earnestly, “‘Be 
sure you know your own mind.” . Of M. Chablis 
the two never spoke. 

Mrs. Brandon and her two daughters were sit- 
ting in their little salon one afternoon when an 
odd little cab drew up before the door, from 
which descended a stout, bald-headed French- 
“man, with a tuft of grizzled beard and an im- 
mense mustache, accompanied by a comely, dark- 
eyed woman, unmistakably of the shop-keeping 
class. 

“«My heavens, girls, it must be the Chablises !” 


cried Mrs. Brandon. ‘‘Fetch me my best cap, 
quick, Zouise, and just help Settle my gown.” 
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windows being wide open much of the conyersa- 
tion came to her ears, and before long the voices 
were pitched on so high a key that she heard 
every word. 

When Mrs. Brandon made her best courtesy 
to M. Chablis, pere, and Madame Chablis, mére, 
it was with the impression firmly fixed in her 
own mind that the couple had come to make a 
formal demand for her daughter in marriage 
after the most approved French fashion, and 
she had decided, after a due representation to 
them of the inequality of such a union, to bend 
from her state and give a condescending consent. 

Great was her surprise, then, as the interview 
proceeded, to find that the good man and his wife 
were, on the contrary, come to deplore in their 
neat provincial French the entanglement of their 
son, and to beg Mrs. Brandon to help them to 
persuade the young man that to think of marry- 
ing & demoiselle without a dot would be utter 
folly and madness, as well as unprincipled dis- 
obedience. ‘‘ Ofcourse,” they urged, ‘‘ madame, 
being a sensible woman, would see how utterly 
out of the question it was for Victor, who had 
his career to make, to marry any but a rich wife.” 

‘He has had great advantages,” said the fa- 
ther; ‘‘ our son’s education has been of the best ; 
he has had his cours in all branches, in literature, 
in science, in law; he has the ability to become 
a distinguished advocate ; his examinations have 
been of the most brilliant. But to advance in 
our country, where every department is crowd- 
ed, there is necessary, as madame well knows, 
wealth and connection—in short, a position must 
be made.” 

*‘ And madame will understand,” said Ma- 
dame Chablis, taking up the thread of the ar- 
gument, ‘‘that a union with a poor and undis- 
tinguished Englishwoman—though your daugh- 
ter, I understand, is ¢rés bien—would be ruinous, 
utterly ruinous.” 

Mrs. Brandon, who, up to this point, had been 
too utterly taken aback by the turn that affairs 
had taken to do more than listen silently to her 
voluble visitors, here recovered her presence of 
mind sufficiently to take part in the conversa- 
tion, into which she burst abruptly in her worst 
French, her agitation utterly confusing her 
idioms, and at length compelling her to resort 
to her vernacular, where she had her antagonists 
decidedly at a disadvantage. 

“DoJ understand,” she burst forth, ‘‘ that my 
daughter is considered too poor a match for a 
beggarly Frenchman without a farthing to call 
his own—my daughter, whose father was an 
officer in her Majesty’s service, and is a lady 
born, and never had any thing to do with trade? 
She is very condescending to look at him at all,” 
she went on, furiously. ‘‘ And I have always 
told my girls they should be above associating 
with persons in trade, which, to be sure, he is 
not, and a very well-disposed and civil young 
gentleman he has always shown himself. But 
my daughter not good enough for him! Do you 
know, madame, that my blessed husband was 


colonel of the —— regiment, served in the In- 
dian war, and always went into the yery best so- 
ciety ?” 


Here she paused for breath, and M. Chablis, 
pere, having dimly understood her meaning, pur- 
sued his own discourse gravely : 

‘¢ Madame makes unpleasant hints with regard 
to our commerce,” he said, politely; ‘but she 
should remember that it is that which has far- 
nished our son with the means of rising above it.” 

«And he shall never have one sou if he mar- 
ries your daughter,” cried Madame Chablis, 
wrathfully. ‘‘ Ziens, if madame will not hear 
reason, Victor must be compelled!” 

Fanny could bear no more. She grasped her 
red capuchin and shawl, and ran away trem- 
bling from the house, rushing by the Casino and 
bathing-houses, away out upon the far end of 
the jetty, where she hid herself behind the light- 
house. The pier was nearly deserted, and no 
one remarked her as she stood gazing sorrow- 
fully out over the heaving sea, which foamed and 
tossed, and hurled pebbles high in air as the tide 
thundered in, sprinkling her hot cheeks with salt 
spray. 

MAviiogd of grief and mortification swept over 
her, Now it was true, beyond all doubt, Victor 
loved Louise, and his parents opposed the match ; 
and this was why they kept so quiet about it, 
and there was no declared engagement. How 
could she ever bear it? Suddenly the secret of 
her troubled soul was revealed to her. It was 
not as a brother that she loved Victor, and her 
wounded pride was forgotten in the sting of the 
discovery that she had given her heart unasked. 

“How weak I am!” she thought; ‘and oh, 
how false to my vocation, which I have shame- 
fully forgotten! I must go back, and at once. 
I can delay no longer; it is better so—better 
than to live here and see Louise Victor's wife. 
But oh, the free, beautiful life that might have 
been mine! I can not, can not bear it!” and 
she sobbed bitterly. 

‘The poor child sat with weary eyes gazing out 
over the troubled sea, and the tossing waves 
seemed the symbol of the struggle in her heart. 
She had been very tenderly nurtured; sorrow 
had been kept from her in every way; burdens 
which she might have felt had been lifted from 
her shoulders by Louise's thoughtful care and 
love; and thus, unschooled as she was in the 
little disciplines of life, the waves of her distress 
seemed ready to engulf her. 
in How selfish and wicked I am!” she thought. 

Why can I not rejoice in my sister's happi- 
ness, and be sorry for her grief?” Then all her 
weakness was revealed to her, and standing 
there in the gray light, she did battle with her 
own soul; and after a long and strenuous fight 
with the evil passions that tormented her, her 
brave and tender nature won the victory, and 
her resolution grew strong once more. 

“*T can go now,” she said at last, when the 
gray shadows of the gathering twilight warned 


her that her vigil must cease. ‘*No one shall 
ever know what I have suffered.” 

But as she turned to go some one came round 
the light-house to where she stood with the great 
waves booming on either side of her, and she 
found suddenly that she was not alone upon the 
pier. M. Chablis’s eyes were fixed upon her 
tear-stained cheeks, his own flushing hot in sym- 
pathy with her unknown trouble. 

** Pardon me, mademoiselle, I came to look for 
you. One of the little children told me you were 
here, standing like a water-sprite among the 
waves. But you grieve, mademoiselle. What, 
then, has happened to vex you?” 

His presence was so unexpected, ‘his tone so 
tender, his sympathy so sweet, that before she 
knew what she was saying Fanny had stammered 
enough to show M. Chablis that his parents had 
been interfering. His eyes flashed angrily. 

**T am a man, and not a boy,” he cried. ‘I 
ask no permission to marry except from the 
woman I love. These threats make it hard for 
me only because they lengthen the time I must 
wait before I can dare to tell her my love and 
hear my fate. It is not easy to ask a girl to 
share a life of waiting and hard work; for work 
for her I will, and wait—foreyer, if I must, for I 
will marry no other.” 

“*But if she loves you,” burst forth Fanny, 
with noble forgetfulness of her own misery in 
sympathy for her sister, ‘and I think she does, 
she would far rather wait with you than not know 
you loved her; any thing would be better than 
that.” 

‘*You think she loves me?” cried Victor, ar- 
dently; ‘‘will you not say yon know it? Oh, 
mademoiselle, you fill me with a new happiness.” 

“T dare not say,” said Fanny, terrified at 
what she was doing; ‘‘I can not tell what my 
sister may think. I should not have ventured—” 

“* But Louise knows every thing,” interrupted 
Victor ; ‘‘we are one in our desires. Have I 
not talked with her, been encouraged by her, 
and yet trembled, as I now tremble, to ask the 
question that is on my lips?” 

He bent toward her, a great light shining in his 
wide dark eyes, melting with a wonderful softness. 

Fanny gave him one shy, quick, wondering 
glance, then broke away. 

**What have I said?” she cried, hiding her 
face in her hands. ‘‘ Oh, what a mistake I have 
made! Let me go; let me go; I must go home.” 

But M. Chablis did not let her pass. He 
took her little trembling hand in his with most 
tender respect. 

“* Mademoiselle, we must understand each oth- 
er at last,” he said. *‘ It is you I love and have 
wished for my wife ever since the first day I saw 
you. May I dare to hope that you will let me 
work for you, and that you wiM wait?” 

“But Louise,” stammered Fanny, ‘‘my sis- 
ter, does she not love you?” 

** Dearly, I dare swear, but only as a brother, 
for she has been my friend and confidante through 
all. May I not now be answered ?” 

Fanny raised her shy eyes a moment, and Vic- 
tor, with a self-command new to him, lifted the 
cold hand he held to his lips, and then drew it 
within his arm, where he held it tight. 

‘* We shall not fear the future, love,” he said. 
“T am strong, and shall do great things yet.” 

Then all at once Fanny remembered her vo- 
cation and the Chablis opposition and her moth- 
er’s wrath, and there was much reasoning to be 
gone through with; but Victor’s arguments were 
hard to answer, and her responses grew very fee- 
ble and logical as they walked home through 
the gloaming, and he disposed of her objections 
one by one. 

At last they reached the cottage, and Louise 
was waiting for them on the step. 

‘*My darling,” she said, as she took Fanny in 
her arms, ‘‘I am so glad, so glad! I hoped for 
this before ever you came from England, but 
perhaps you would not have learned to love Vic- 
tor if you had not been jealous.” 

“Oh, Louise,” said Fanny, frankly, in her sis- 
ter’s ear, ‘‘I wonder it did not kill me. I de- 
spised myself so utterly.” 

“* And then you had a vocation,” added Louise, 

mischievously. 
_ Victor found means to appease Mrs. Brandon’s 
indignation; and when his parents found that 
their displeasure was unavailing to turn their 
only son from his set purpose, they made the 
best of a bad matter and forgave him with true 
French: adaptability. The clever young advo- 
cate and his beautiful wife are well known 
among the younger members of the French har, 
and Fanny has never seen reason to regret her 
changed vocation. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own Corresponpent.] 
Napoleon’s Will.—The Exactions of royal Etiquette.— 
Macready. 


Te attorneys employed by the Bonaparte 
family have made public the contents of the 
late Emperor's will. ‘This has probably been done 
to silence the rumors that have been so long prev- 
alent that, like the unjust steward, he had made 
an ample provision for himself in anticipation of 
some day losing his stewardship. ‘The imperial- 
ists are accordingly very jubilant over what they 
term the Emperor’s self-denial. He asked noth- 
ing of France except her love and the confidence 
which he never abused. He did not fill his private 
coffers at the expense of the people whom he gov- 
erned, nor put by against a rainy day, as the Or- 
leans king did, et cetera, et cetera, “This sounds 
very fine, but where is the moral difference be- 
tween lavishing other people’s money upon one’s 
private vices—and, unhappily, the “little bills” 
of S.M.I. have been discovered since this will 
was made—and putting it in the bank to one’s 
private account? It may be granted that Napo- 
Jeon did not hoard, but it is impossible to ascribe 





to him any nice sense of the sacredness of public 
money, or even of the simple laws of meum and 
tuum. Nor was it only that Louis Philippe was 
the more prudent ‘‘conveyancer” (to use a Shaks- 
pearean phrase) of the two. Napoleon believed 
implicitly in his star, and since he thought it 
would never set, made no provision for the night 
that was to come without it. ‘‘.Je désire qu’a la 
majorité de mon Jils, elle” (that is, 7 Impératrice 
Eugénie) * habite i’ Elysée et Biarritz.” It did 
not enter into his mind on April 24, 1865 (the 
date of the will), that long before the next decade 
was over his wife would be the widow of an ex- 
iled ex-emperor. The terms of the will are very 
singular. ‘‘I recommend my son and my wife 
to the high constituted authorities of the state, 
Jirst, and then to the people and the army.” He 
wished to make use of the allegiance of the goy- 
erning class above all things, and hoped all the 
rest would follow. 

The examination of the claimant’s fellow-coun- 
trymen during the present Tichborne trial—the 
Bishop of Orleans, who was the real Roger's tu- 
tor, Pére Lefevre, his confessor, and others—has 
brought out some charming national characteris- 
tics, At one period one of the judges was com- 
pelled to interfere to prevent days being wasted 
over one witness with this bland interrogatory 
addressed to the counsel: ‘‘Is it not even yet 
borne in upon you, my learned brother, that it 
is useless to attempt to get a plain ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
out of a French witness?” But their testimony 
is overpowering, for all that, and their shrugs and 
looks of contemptuous incredulity at the fat rogue 
whom they have come to unmask (who sits and 
laughs at them in court, like the rest of the au- 
dience, in the most unconcerned way) are as con- 
vincing as the best Queen’s English. 

I dare say you have often wondered, Mr. Editor, 
why I have not described to you an evening at 
Marlborough House, but the fact is, wheneyer 1 
have been ‘‘commanded” to dine with the Prince 
of Wales I have always got off upon the only plea 
that is admitted-in such cases, namely, that of 
being engaged to a lady. And the reason of this 
is that I can’t sit up late atnight. When H.R.H. 
gets into his smoking-room, he takes root there, 
and it is not etiquette to leave it until the heir- 
apparent retires for the—day. Unhappily he 
indulges in the same habit in the smoking-rooms 
of other people. When at the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s (at Chatsworth) lately he is said to have 
destroyed several members of the aristocracy, 
whose mature years did not admit of rising with 
the lark—in order to go to bed. On the second 
day he shot very ill, and ascribed his want of ac- 
curacy to having retired so early, namely, at 
three o'clock in the morning; and every other 
night he took great care to avoid this mistake, 
It would never do, you see, for the life and soul 
of the conversation to throw away his cigar at 
his usual hour (11 p.m.) with a, ‘‘ You must ex- 
cuse me, your royal highness, but I have to write 
a ‘Gossip’ for Harper's Bazar to-morrow, and it 
is expected that I should be in the freshest state 
of mental activity for that purpose.” 

The Duke of Devonshire, who is not a young 
man, is reported to have laid in bed ever since 
the visit of his royal guest, and to have besought 
his son, the marquis (Hartington), not to bring 
his young friend again to the paternal roof. 

So Macready is gone at last. So long has he 
been absent from the public eye that many 
thought he had died years ago. It must have 
been at least ten years since Dickens told me 
that he took him, after they had dined together, 
to the Lyceum to see Fechter act (whom the 
elder tragedian had never seen), and not one 
single syllable of criticism could his host extract 
from him, favorable or otherwise. He seemed 
even thus early to have sunk into a state of tor- 
por. He was, however, always reticent as to 
his opinions about members of his own profes- 
sion, and this extended even to amateurs. Long 
after he had retired from the stage some coun- 
try gentlemen in the neighborhood of Sherbourne 
(where he of late resided) were so injudicious as 
to ask him to witness some private theatricals. 
They doubtless bored him a great deal, but he 
said nothing, and only on being cruelly pressed 
to declare his preference for this actor or that, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, if you will have it, I prefer 
the prompter.” ‘The prompter, Mr. Mac- 
ready! Why the prompter?” ‘ Because, my 
friend, I have seen least of him and heard most 
of him.” 

Of his talents as an actor you in America have 
had almost as many opportunities of judging as 
we in England; as a theatrical manager his 
name, like that of the younger Kean, deserves 
immortal honor as a purifier of the stage; un- 
like Kean, however, he was comparatively indif- 
ferent to popular applause. ‘The latter was, as 
you are probably aware, brought up at Eton, 
and derived great advantages from that early 
connection with our aristocratic classes. An 
eminent lawyer, who had been his school-fellow, 
but whose way of life had led him far from the 
theatrical world, met him a few years before his 
death for the first time since their school-days 
at a private dinner-party. Wishing to say 
something civil, he recalled to his mind their old 
acquaintance in boyhood, and added, ‘‘I have 
heard much and often of your splendid acting.” 
“* Heard, Sir,” replied Kean, in his deep notes, 
and with the bitterness of his own Shylock, 
“then have you not seen?”—a reply which, 
though not altogether unprovoked, Macready 
would certainly not have uttered. 

Speaking of Shylock, here is a pretty Hebrew 
tale concerning an auction broker: A Jew and 
a Christian were shipwrecked and on a raft to- 
gether. After great privations the Jew fellasleep, 
and was suddenly roused by his companion's 
ecstatic cries of ‘A sail! a sail!” “* Vat dat? 
A sale, you say ?” exclaimed the Hebrew, start- 
ing from his slumber; ‘‘and, mein Gott, J have 


WATCHING. 


One night I sat and listened for his coming, 
Listened and waited long; ° 

‘Then, like a summer bee, I fell to hamming 
Snatches of hopeful song. 


But some caprice o’ertook me in the singing— 
Some elf, with mocking whim, 

Echoed my carol with a woful ringing 
Of utterance crossed and grim. 


My song became a sigh, as if a sorrow 
Had fallen on my heart; 

My song, “ We meet, my love and I, to-morrow,” 
Was now, “ Dear love, we part.” 


And, though secure in joy, I turned to pond’ring 
On mingled themes of pain; 

Shaping to this in fearful, troubled wond’ring— 
“If he comes not again? 


“Tf this brief waiting were a life-long secking; 
If these mad fears were true; 

And this unsummoned voice, within me speaking, 
Into conviction grew? 


“Tf, though this instant face to face expecting, 
Never should he return; 

What if that slight farewell, all unsuspecting, 
Had been for Death’s eterne?” 


I could not think—my heart sank down in anguish— 
Nor see, for Hope was blind; 

He gone, I in the toiling race must languish, 
The envied goal resigned. 


“For who would care,” so moaned I in my sadness, 
“For such as I alone? 

I borrow of his light, his sunny gladness, 
Which goes when he is gone. 


“Never return !”—But in that instant’s pining 
My weary grief had flown; 

His eyes upon my moistened cheek were shining; 
I was no more alone! 


But in those hours of watching I descended 
Chasms of prescient woe, 

By his caressing arm alone defended 
From griefs I yet may know. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 


SELECTED FROM “ADAM BEDE.” 


HATE that talk o’ people, as if there was 

a way o’ making amends for every thing, 
They'd more need be brought to see as the 
wrong they do can never be altered. When a 
man’s spoiled his fellow-creatur’s life, he’s no 
right to comfort himself with thinking good may 
come out of it: somebody else’s good doesn’t al- 
ter her shame and misery. 





There’s no slipping up hill again, and no stand- 
ing still when once you've begun to slip down. 





It’s well we should feel as life’s a reckoning 
we can’t make twice over; there’s no real mak- 
ing amends in this world, any more nor you can 
mend a wrong subtraction by doing your addition 
right. 





We hand folks over to God's mercy, and show 
none ourselves. 





“‘They that are strong ought to bear the in- 
firmities of those that are weak, and not to please 
themselves.” ‘There’s a text wants no candle to 
show’t; it shines by its own light. It’s plain 
enough you get into the wrong road i’ this life if 
you run after this and that only for the sake o” 
making things easy and pleasant to yourself. A 
pig may poke his nose into the trough and think 
o’ nothing outside it; but if you've got a man’s 
heart and soul in you, you can’t be easy a-mak- 
ing your own bed an’ leaving the rest to lie on 
the stones. Nay, nay, I'll never slip my neck 
out o’ the yoke, and leave the load to be drawn 
by the weak uns. 





SELECTED FROM “ THE MILL ON THE FLOSS.” 


Anger and jealousy can no more bear to lose 
sight of their objects than love. 





Childhood has no forebodings, but then it is 
soothed by no memories of outlived sorrow. 





It is a pathetic sight and a striking example 
of the complexity introduced into the emotions 
by a high state of civilization—the sight of a 
fashionably dressed female in grief. From the 
sorrow of a Hottentot to that of a woman in 
large buckram sleeves, with several bracelets on 
each arm, an architectural bonnet, and delicate 
ribbon strings—what a long series of gradations! 
In the enlightened child of civilization the aban- 
donment characteristic of grief is checked and 
varied in the subtlest manner, so as to present 
‘an interesting problem to the analytic mind. If, 
with a crushed heart and eyes half-blinded by 
the mist of tears, she were to walk with a too 
devious step through a door-place, she might 
crush her buckram sleeves too, and the deep 
consciousness of this possibility produces a com- 
position of forces by which she takes a line that 
just clears the door-post. Perceiving that the 
tears are hurrying fast, she unpins her strings 
and throws them languidly backward—a touch- 
ing gesture, indicative, even in the deepest gloom, 
of the hope in future dry moments when cap 
strings will once more have a charm, As the 
tears subside a little, and with her head leaning 
backward at the angle that will not injure her 
bonnet, she endures that terrible moment when 
grief, which has made all things else a weariness, 
has itself become weary; she looks down pen- 
sively at her bracelets, and adjusts their clasps 
with that pretty studied fortuity which would be 
gratifying to her mind if it were once more in a 
calm und healthy state. 

—+ 


Among the various excesses to which human 
nature is subject, moralists have never numbered 


not got a catalogue !” that of bei 0 fond of the people who openly 
R. Kemsre, of London, reyile us, T 
Hosted by O Og e 
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MRS. FANNY STENHOUSE. 


E here present to our readers a portrait of 

Mrs. Fanny Stenhouse, of Salt Lake City, 

a lady whose lectures during the past winter on 
“Polygamy among the Mormons” have excited 
a more than ordinary interest among the ladies 
in the Eastern’States. Mrs. Stenhouse is a na- 
tive of St. Helier’s, Jersey, one of a group of 
little islands in the English Channel, but spent 
the chief part of her early years in France, where 
she assisted as teacher in a Roman Catholic 
school, though she herself was a Protestant, her 
parents being members of the Baptist denomina- 
tion. After some years’ absence she returned on 
a visit to her relatives in Jersey, and then learned 
for the first time that many of them had joined 
the Church of Latter-Day Saints. At that time 
Mormonism was a new religion, the missionaries 
were very zealous, and polygamy was not only 
not practiced by the ‘‘Saints,” but indignantly 
repudiated by them. — Agitated by conflicting 
thoughts about religion, it is no wonder that 
when Mormonism was presented to her with all 
its claims to special gifts and miraculous powers, 
as in the first ages of Christianity, and in that 
deceptive garb of purity in which it was preached 
to the European converts, the young English girl 
accepted it as of Divine authority. Not long 
after she was admitted into the Mormon Church 
by baptism, and a few months subsequently was 
married to Elder T. B. H. Stenhouse, the youth- 
ful missionary, through the influence of whose 
zealous preaching she had been led to embrace 
the faith. Henceforth her lot was cast among 
the Saints, and for a brief time only she appears 























to have been happy in her new position. But 
her trials as a Mormon soon began. Four 





months after her marriage her husband was sent 
to preach in Italy, ‘‘ without purse or scrip,” and 
she was left in England unprovided for as a trial 
of their faith. The following year, with their 
infant child, she accompanied him on a similar 
mission to Switzerland. While in that country, 
where they passed through the severest trials of 
poverty for the sake of the faith, polyg. ‘as 
first openly acknowledged as an essential doc- 
trine of the Mormon creed, and, cruelly repug- 
nant as the task was to her feelings, Mrs. Sten- 
house was called upon to introduce the doctrine 
to the Swiss women. After three years’ ab- 
sence, during which they introduced Mormonism 
into seven cantons of the Confederacy, they re- 
turned to England, and subsequently left that 
country for the United. States, or, as the Mor- 
mons termed it, ‘‘ emigrated to Zion.” 

After a; residence of a few years in this city, 
where Mr. Stenhouse employed his pen, first in 
connection with the Mormon newspaper, and then 
upon the staff of the Herald and other leading 
New York journals, they were called upon to 
break up their house and join a band of emi- 
grants to, Zion, where they arrived after a. three 
months’ journey with ox-teams across the plains, 

Arrived ‘in Salt Lake City, the immigrants 
were kindly received; but Mrs. Stenhouse, in 
common, no doubt, with many a sad and afflicted 
wife who had preceded her, now found by expe- 
rience what polygamy in practice really w In 
her little work, published a year ago, she gives a 
most interesting account of this petiod of her 
existence, and it would be well for those who 
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theorize about 
polygamy and 


the domestic 
life of the 
Saints, and 


who find ex- 
cuses for Brig- 
ham Young, 
to read the sad 
but evidently 
truthful story 
of what she 
saw and en- 
dured at that 
time,and what 
thousands of 
women have 
also experi- 
enced. 
Another wife 
was intro- 
duced into the 
family, and 
she not in- 
tended to be 
the last. The 
usual troubles 
of the first 
wife under the 
*“plurality” 
em were 
intensified and 
rendered more 
acute, as 
might be ex- 
pected, to a 
lady of refine- 
ment and cul- 
tivation than 














position. What a wife’s feelings under such cir- 
cumstances must have been no one—probably 
not even a woman—outside of Mormonism could 
rea ec. 

Presen tly, however, light began todawn. Aft- 
er many years, during which he had prospered 
greatly and risen to high position among the 
Saints in Utah, Mr. Stenhouse found his faith in 
the divinity of Mormonism weakening, and final- 
ly, with his wife—the subject of this sketch— 
who had long before in heart abjured the faith, 
he gave in his resignation to the authorities, and 
asked to -be‘excommunicated. ‘Three diy 
they left the Chureh they were attacked by four 
masked men, almost within call’ of their own 
home, and were grossly insnlted and brutally 
treated by them. - No effort was made’ by the 
Mormon priesthood to discover the perpetrators 
of this outrage. 

From that. time Mrs. Stenhouse resolved to 
devote all her energies in the endeavor to enlist 
the sympathy of the outside world for the suf- 
| ferings’ of the Mormon wives, and the interest of 
women every where in the constitutional suppres- 
sion of polygamy in Utah by act of Congress. 
During the past winter she Jeetured on this sub- 
ject in various parts of the States, and was re- 
ceived every where with marked consideration. 




















perhaps they s stem of po- 
might have lygamy and 
been to one of : oe ATi the missionary 
a cold or un- MRS. NY STENHOUSE. life in Mor- 
thinking . dis- monism  im- 





Personally 
Mrs.Stenhouse 
is of medium 
height, inclin- 
ing to embon- 
point, lady- 
like, modest, 
and —_unpre- 
tending, at- 
tractive rather 
from her quiet- 
ness of manner 
than from any 
special charac- 

ti She 
evidently pos- 
sesses in a re- 
markable de- | 
gree a reserve | 
of latent power 
which qualifies 
her to do any 
thing which 
she believes it 
is her duty 
to undertake ; 
and no one 
would suppose 
from her ap- 
pearance that 
she had had 














tory, 
passed through 
the mentaland 
physical suf- 
ferings which 
the degrading 





posed upon her, She is now residing with her 
family in Salt Lake City. Her eldest daughter 
is the wife of Joseph A. Young, the eldest son 
of the prophet Brigham. 





SLAVES AND SLAVE DEALERS. 
A STREET SCENE IN ZANZIBAR. 


N this drawing three distinct classes of the 
A Fast African population are shown. In the 
foreground is a party of female slaves and their 
children, They have been sufficiently long in 
a state of servitude to have recovered their 
plumpness and good looks; in the middle dis- 
tance is a group of the dominant class in Zanzi- 
bar, the merchants, traders, and Banians who 
fatten on the nefarious slave traffie ; while in the 
background we see a group of living skeletons, 
chained neck and neck, being newly captured 
slaves from the interior. . In attempting to put 
down the East African slave-trade the English 
have ‘set themselves a’heavier task than perhaps 
they anticipated, but the evils which it produces 
are so palpable and so enormous that all civil- 
ized nations ought to: help them in trying to’ put 









an end to it, It is intolerable that a large part 
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SLAVE DEALERS AND SLAVES—A STREET SCENE IN ZANZIBAR, 


of a mighty continent should be kept in a chronic 
state of insecurity, bloodshed, and misery, just 
because the Mussulmans of Turkey, Egypt, and 
Arabia annually require some 100,000 servants 
to do their laborious and menial work. The 
process is a most wasteful one, for thousands die 
of ill usage and hardship between their home and 
their final destination, while the slaye-hunting 
system introduces intestine feuds into ev S 
lage community, Would it not be possible for 
the embassadors at Constantinople and Teheran 
to point out to the Grand Ti and the Shah 
that by the simple process of offering good wages 
the people of North America get an abundant 
supply of European laborers to do their hard and 
dirty work, and to persuade the Turks and the 
Persians to act in a similar manner toward the 
negroes? It is useless to appeal to the human- 
ity of these people; they regard such mgtters 
from a stand-point totally different from our 
own ; but if it could be proved to them that they 
would in the long-run save money by employing 
free laborers, they might, through the logic of 
the pocket, become abolitionists. We do not 
believe that the slave-trade will ever be stopped 
by mere compulsion so long as there exists a 
demand in the country for negroes; on the con- 
trary, its horrors will be intensified, as they un- 
doubtedly are now by dhow-chasing and other 
feeble modes of interference; the only real rem- 
edy is to replace involuntary importation by free 
immigration. If the Orientals could be induced 
to accord the negroes fair wages, good treatment, 
and perfect liberty of action, a passenger trade 
might spring up rivaling in magnitude that of 
the North Atlantic, and Quashee would land at 
Muscat or Suez as unconcernedly as Paddy or 
Fritz go ashore at Castle Garden, New York. 























HAIR DYEING. 


HE practice of artificially changing the color 

of the hair has descended to us from remote 
antiquity. ‘That it is common with us may be in- 
ferred from the innumerable nostrums continually 
advertised, as well as from the appearance of the 
heads and beards of some of our acquaintances. 
We may roughly divide the methods employed 
in dyeing the hair into two. The one, which is 
founded on the rational means of restoring the 
color of the hair, consists in supplying the ma- 
terials employed by Nature for the pigment. Sul- 
phur and iron, and perhaps manganese, appear 
to constitute the pigment in question, iron being 
found principally in the darker hair, Availing 
ourselves of this knowledge, we may darken hair 
by conveying to its bulbs by means of the absor! 
ent power of the skin one or more of these ma- 
terials, as may be required. ‘They must be ap- 
plied in a diluted solution to the hair glands, on 
the same principle that we are able to stain the 
bones of young animals by the administration 
of madder with their food, When iron is ad- 
ministered alone, it has the desired effect by 
mingling with the sulphur of the hair. When 
: is so far blanched that it no longer pos- 

last substance, it must be supplied 
artificially in a separate form. Tron has this ad- 
vantage, that it is beneficial to the system, and 
that its use can scarcely ever be hurtful. Bis- 
muth, lead, and copper are frequently substituted 
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for iron by fashionable hair-dressers. Most of 
the hair restorers sold in-shops owe their color- 
ing power. to léad; which, combining’ with the 
sulphur of the, hair, under the influence of the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, obtains the desired ef- 
fect. Leaden combs exercise a similar action. 
The long-continued employment of the last-named 
metal must necessarily prove injurious, and is 
said to have caused colics, and even palsy, though 
the latter does not seem to have been well au- 
thenticated. . Some people have used it for years 

without any apparent evil result. 
‘The other and best-known process for changing 
olor of the hair is by the application of 
‘They act on the hair y 





















ally, by ly staining it, just as silk a 
cotton and wool are made to change their hue. 
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THE TICHBORNE CLAIMANT. 


‘These dyes do their work in a few hours, or in a 


THE TICHBORNE CLAIMANT. 


\ HO wouid have thought some some six or 
seven years ago, on reading a brief par> 
agraph in:the papers to the effect that a claim= 
nd the betel-nut., |. ant to the Tichborne estates had appeared in Aus- 
These and many other have been. tried, | tralia, that a cause would arise out of that state- 
with more or-less success; to conceal the ages | ment assuming greater dimensions and arousing 
of time. . Much ingenuity has been bestowed in | more popular interest than, perhaps any trial. on 
the preparation of hair dyes, and great improve-'| record? Looking back to the commencement 
ment has been obtained in their results, of the affair, our surprise ‘is as great as that of 
not often see now a human head of hi ssing | the Oriental fisherman when he saw an immense 
through a gradation of tints, as we did formerly, |. genie come out of a little leaden casket. ery 
ow-Wwhite roots and ending with | thing connected with this case tends to b' 
si ven the most | the personal appearance. of the’ claimant 
ach Nature, and*|-no excep to the rule, and eyen the side issues 

detected by a close observer.. | of-this.extraordinary. inquiry assume a portentous 
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magnitude, just as the tributaries of the mighty 
Amazon far exceed in size the principal. rivers 
of smaller countries. In this place we need not 
do more than remind our readers that the claim- 
ant, after a trial of unprecedented Jength, failed 
to convince a jury that he was the heir to the 
‘Tichborne estates, that he was then committed 
to Newgate on a charge of perjury and forgery, 
but was afterward released on bail. His trial 
on the former of these charges began in the 
Court of Queen's Bench, Westminster Hall, on 
Wednesday, the 23d of April, and some idea of 
the length to which it is likely to extend may be 
gathered from the fact that the opening speech 
of Mr. Hawkins, the senior counsel’ for the pros- 
ecution, alone occupied a week. His address 
was. chiefly ofa. biographical character, as he 
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first sketched the life of Roger Charles Tich- 
borne up to the date of his disappearance on 
board the Bella, and then narrated the history 
of Arthur Orton, who, according to the theory 
of the prosecution, is identical with the claim: 
ant. The accompanying illustration gives a lif 
like portrait of the soi-disant Sir Roger ‘Tich- 
borne, whose real name, in the minds of most 
men, is Arthur Orton, the butcher of Wapping. 











We desire to call the attention of our readers 
to a new process discovered by Madame Hxr- 
MAN, artiste, of this city, for taking life-size 
Busts from an ordinary photograph, These 
busts have all the beauty and durability of Parian 
marble, and can be furnished for less than one- 
tenth the price. She is also prepared to give 
private lessons in her entirely new method of 
making Foliage, never before taught in this 
country, which is a perfect representation of the 
natural leaf, and is made without moulds or 
scissors. It has been pronounced the greatest 
invention of the day. Madame Herman will 
also teach her new method of making Waz Flow- 
ers, by which any lady may become proficient in 
the art in three hours’ time. Samples of her 
art, including busts of many of our most distin- 
guished citizens, are on exhibition at her resi- 
dence, to which our readers, and particularly the 
ladies, are cordially invited at 113 West 41st 
Street, New York.—[Com.] 





Every mother who has a crying baby, or 
children subject to croup and stomach-com- 
plaints, can rely upon Castoria to keep the child 
well and give it rest. There are but few nurses 
in New York who do not use Castoria, It should 
be in every house.—[ Com. ] 








Take your DyrInc anpD CLEANING to the 
New York Dyeing and Printing Establishment, 
Staten Island; 98 Duane St., 752 Broadway, 
and 610 Sixth Ave., New York; 164 and 166 
Pierrepont St., Brooklyn ; 40 North Eighth St., 
Philadelphia. No other offices.—[Com.] 





® Honor To tae Vergnans.—Honor also to the invent- 
ors whose genius have emancipated the race of women 
from the drudgery of the needle. Honor above all to 
@ firm which, like the Wilson Sewing-Machine Com- 
pany, distributes its machines broadcast throughout 
the land at prices that even the poor and humble can 
afford to pay. A first-class machine for fifty dollars! 
‘This is the proclamation of the Wilson Sewing-Machine 
Company to the people. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, 
New York, and in all other cities in the United States. 


‘The Company want agents in country towns.—[Com.] 





Coryixe Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 











OPENING OF SUMMER FASHIONS, 


From **Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar.’ One Dollar a Year, and a Great Premium. 
(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by A. Buperre Suir, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 





1718 
1718 —Polonaise —is being extensively 


manufactured in Europe for Fall importa- 
tions. It may be left open or closed in front 
of skirt with the same graceful effect. One 
of its greatest charms is, the draping will not 
become disarranged or ‘slide to one side, as 
most styles. For wash goods, its merit is 
evident, as it is festooned and kept back 
with a single button. The straight front is 
the marked feature in all the coming styles. 
Requires about five yards of linen thirty-six 
inches wide. We recommend this shape for 
any kind of material, and feel sure we shall 
be gratefully remembered by such as take 
our advice in selecting it. Pattern, with 
cloth model, $1 00. 
Notice the SPECIAL PREMIUM below. 


1555—Redingote—when belted down and draped, 
is a beautiful polonaise. By unfastening the belt and 
unbottoning the straps on the under side, it falis into 

aperfectly plain sacque—a most 
valuable novelty for laundring. 
Requires six yards of one-yard- 
wide material. Number of Red- 
ingote 1555. Pattern, with cloth 
model, any size, 50 cents. Num- 
ber of skirt, 1589, Pattern, with 
‘! cloth model showing trim- 
\) ming, 50 cents, 





171 2—Polonaise—will do justice to any kind of mate- 
rial. Is becoming for either stout or slight figure ; the back 
has a postillion cut in two deep points, the centre being 
the shorter; is laid in a deep box-pleat on the under side, 
causing it to set out just enough to relieve the flat, awk- 
ward appearance occasioned by the absence of the pannier 
or bustle, The revere front gives it the coat effect. It is 
predicted for the coming autumn costumes. Requires eight 
yards of twenty-seven-inch-wide silk. Pattern, with cloth 
model, $1 00. 

Notice the SPECIAL PREMIUM below. 


Suit No, 33—The Over- 
skirt is one of the greatest 
novelties; three yards of 
twenty-four-inch silk (with- 
out being cut) is so draped 
and festooned as to form 
one of the most elegant de- 
signs. Number of over- 
skirt, 1502. Pat- 
tern, with cloth 
model, _ which 
shows how to 
festoon, &c., 50 
cents. Number 
of under-skirt, 























1571. Pattern; 
with cloth mo- 
del, showing 


33 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 
Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless. 


MPLES ON THE FACE, 
BLACKHEADS, AND FLEsuworms, 
uuse Perry’s IMPROVED COMEDONE 
and Pimple Remedy —the Great Skin 
Medicine. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 
te Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, 

New York. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 


Rotailed at same price as Icharge 
Hair Dealers. All First quality 


Hair, No short crimped hair in, 

a ‘Warranted not dyed. 
32 in. long, weight 8 or. only $9.00 
= Bo eee ge ey F800 
ew BH TBD 
f Be ue Be BGG 
Conoxsr on Pompanoun Buarrue 

fa Soup Ham, 


2oz., 20in. Hair, only 
Back or Waterfall Curls—full sets 


= B45 
Long tingle Curls 








‘Naturally Curly. avy) natur'ly curly 
gMediam, $87.00] Retails $10.00 | “dota hein only 93-60 
E Large, 2278.00] for in 12,00} og ee ue 83 c0, 
© Extra’ Large, |= 10.00] N-¥. 1 see  g'c0 


Bxsr Faiz Werr on Fact Cums, . a. c 
Natunaity Coxuy, Faz Weer Cunss, = Thovberyant! 
Larusr Srvix.— Spanish Comb, Imitation’ Shell, sent pre 
ceipt of $1.80..everybody wearing tiem, 
I sell the hair just as 1 import it, without intermizing (as imitators 
of my advertisements do,) to make their Price Lists appear cheaper. 
am the only Hair Importer and wholesale dealer in this cily wh) 
RATAILA of WHOLESALE Prices, I will wend Switches Paevain by 
x EMED MAIL, on receipt of P. O, Money Order, Draft, or Money 
in Registered Letter, or will send by Express to couLKcT enone 
Remember money sentin advance saves ALL express charges, 





















Wreath with any Initial, Monogram, or word, or Bouguet, made of 
ae many pisces or colors of Hair as you may 

Almost every family possesses some hair of deceased relatives, which 
an be made tnto beautiful pictures, forming imperishable and wn. 
changeable mementoes and handsome hiusehold ornaments, Either of 
the gna appropriately framed 4 x 6 inches, sent pre~ 
paid on receipe of 410,00. The above te the very bet ¢ 
Preserving the hair in ite original color, and is now being extensively 
sdepted by al who wish to preacrve muh’ aa relicafo perpetuate the me- 
mory of the departed. Have one made, You will eurely order athers 
ee ae really. artistic the work is done, Will return all hair 


Exablis Ys 
Near Amity St, CCopyrigi wotihS,¥5 SECKH. BB can, 
When you write please mention Harrrn’s BAZAR. 


SHOPPING| 


Of every description for Ladies epee by 

Mrs. C.G, PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Send 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 





]QRENOM STAMPING PATTERNS.—M'me Ba- 
pourgav & Co., 125 Fourth Ave, Send for circular, 





trimming, 50 cents. Number of waist, 801, Pattern, 
with cloth model, 25 cents, Patterns and cloth 
models of entire suit, $1 00. 







Notice the SPECIAL PREMIUM below. 


818—Is one 
of the most sat- 
isfactory ways 
ofmakingpiqué, 
linen, or cloth 
suits for child- 
ren. It is ap- 
propriate for 
girls under six 
rae, and for 

ys four years. 
The jacket is 
nearly’ tight-fit- 
ting; the vest is 
not separate, but 
simulated by the 
trimming. Bat- 
tlemertts are cut 
in the side forms 
of the back, to 
correspond with 
those in front. 


1360—Red- 
ingote—is suit- 
able for any 
kind of mate- 
rial. It is close 
fitting in the 
back, with two 
large pleats laid 
at the bottom 
of waist. The 
front is without 
darts and dou- 
ble-breasted; 
can be belted in 
or left loose, at 
pleasure. When 
made in silk, 
poplin, or cash= 
mere, ‘it serves 
for either house 
or street, Re- 
quires Seven 
yards of twenty- 1360 
seven-inch goods, to make a 
full, long garment for medium- 
sized lady. Allsizes. Pattern, 
with cloth model, 50 cents. 


The skirt is gored, and laid in four box-pleats at the 


waist. Is easily laundried, Requires one and a half 
yards for four years. Pattern, with cloth model, 25 


cents, 
Notice the SPECIAL PREMIUM below. 





Sa7~ Any of the above patterns mailed, postpaid, upon 
receipt of price. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 
Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 


SPECIAL PREMIUM, rei. ot: 


LLAR, to A, BURDETTE SMITH, 
before the 10th day of July next, will be 
made a yearly subscriber to Smith’s Illustrated Pattern 
Bazaar; and they will be entitled to select patterns to 
the value of ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY 
CENTS, FREE, as premium. Now is your 
time to get the Best Fashion Magazine in 
this country for only One Dollar a year, and One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents worth of patterns, 
FREE! This enormous premium will not 
be continued after July Toth. Be wise in time! 
Subscribe before 10th July next. Premium patterns may be selected from the above engravings, and 
ordered when you send your subscription ; @H, you may select from the Magazine, after you receive it, by 
sending one stamp with your subscription. 

We give a CLO7'H MODEL with each pattern, which SHOWS every seam, pleat, gather, loop, &c., how to 

ut the garment together by the pattern, and how it will look when completed. By the use of our Cloth 
PEL. FECT GOLD, pane can sew can FINISH the most difficult garment as easy as the plainest. They are 

We give above a few of the and future styles, which are receiving great favor by the fashionable 
ladies of this city. Smith's [Uustrated Pattern Bazaar is the ONLY Magazine in this country that I~ 
PORTS Fashions, and sells paper patterns of them. It is the only Magazine that gives a Cloth Model 
with each pattern, which enables the most unskilled to use every pattern, without being in the least perplexed. 
ae person who can sew can complete any garment by the aid of one of these cloth models. Subscribe for 
it before July 10th, and get the SPECIAL PREMIUM (see above). We want 50,000 Subscribers before 
July 10th, and we make this special premium to get them. Single copy mailed for 2 cents. Send 
two stamps for our Catalogue, ‘Subscribe before July 10th. Give us your full address, and address very 
plain, A. BURDETTE SMITH, Smith's Pattern Bazaar, 

P. 0. Box 5055, 914 Broadway, New York City. 

(Please soy, “Saw this in Hamran’s Bazan,” when you write.) 





712 — Apron. 
It is simply a gab- 
rielle slightly fall- 
ing to the gure, 
and tied in the 
back with a sash 
of the same. Low 
neck and a band 
for the sleeve. 
Made in Swiss, 
silk, or alpaca. 
Sizes from two to 
ten years. Re- 
quires two yards 
of linen for seven 
years. Pattern, 
With cloth model, 
25 cents, 





Hoste 
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FLATRI!! 


ece 
i= REMOVAL. 
L. SHA Has removed his well-known 


Hair Establishment to 
364 Bowery, corner Fourth Street, 
Branch store, 363 Sixth Avenue, and begs leave to call 
the attention of the ladies to his superb atock of Hu- 
man Hair Goods, of the best eam, of hair only, of 

his own importation and manufacture. 

As I have had numerous complaints from ladies who 
have been led aay by peor o re imitators of my 
advertisements, and bought inferior goods, I call the 
attention of the ladies to 364 Bowery, cor. 4th Street, 
which entire building I occupy. 


The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 

All Hair used in my establishment I import and 
manufacture myself, and is of the best quality only; 
and if any exrett can prove that I use in my goods 
any other lity but the best, or mix it with Italian 
or Chinese Hair, which is generally applied to by other 
dealers, will refund the money in every case. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 

All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED, 


PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 


quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - - $5 
lo. 6 
8 






Do. 22 do. do. 4 do, di 
Do.26 do. do 4 do do - = 
Do. 32 do. do. 4 do. do - - 
Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 
2-inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 23d Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods sent C. O. D. by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker. 


Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Hairs, Is71. 





Button -hol 
ronal otapio 
wenied Bo'staplo 
that a child can 
work @ more per- 
fect button-holo 
with it than th 


perfect and irregular worked button. 

universal satisfaction. Ladies who use them say 6 
they are worth their weightin gold, Over eleven thou- 
sand sold during the first week of their introduction. 
Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. ‘They 
sell atsight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. Sample 
Button-hole W« and sample Button-hole Cutter 
packed in.'s neat caso, with full directions for use, 
Eogether with sample of our now and novel way 2{ can 
vassing, sent to any address on receipt of 65 cents. 
Orders mail receive prompt attention. Address 
WEESTER MIG OO. Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ot 
Please state in what paper you saw this, 


Compagnie des Indes, 


PARIS. 


Fabriques de Dentelles, Fabriquesde Cashmeredes 
Bayeux, 14 Rue Royale, les, 
Alencon,20 Rue de Lencrel. | Cashmere, Umritzur. 


—— 


MM. VERDE DE LISLE FRERES, of 
the Compagnie des Indes, especially address 
themselves to ladies of America contemplating a voy- 
age to Europe, inviting their attention to their produc- 
tions of LACES AN. CASHMERE SHAWLS exhib- 
ited at their warehouses, 


No. 80 Rue Richelieu, Paris, and 
N.1 Rue de la Regence, Bruxelles. 


‘Those who call either from interest and curiosity, or 
for the purpose of buying, will meet with equal courte- 
sy. As this house pays no commissions under any cir- 
cumstances to agents, the direct purchaser obtains ali the 
advantages. All Rood marked in plain figures. Prices 
invariable. English spoken throughout the house. 


The Standard Lotta Bustle. 








lightest, 
stronge 


the market. The wearer can sit in any position 
whatever without bending or injuring it in the 
slightest degree, it closing entirely up on sitting, 
and returning with precision to its original shape of 
arising. The heaviest dress will not cause it to ‘in- 
ish its size, or change its perfect form (as is generally 
the fault). No ladies? wardrobe complete 
without the ‘Standard Lotta Bustle. 
For sale every where. Ask for Nos. 10, 
11, 15, 18, 22, &e., comprising the various sizes 
and styles. Patentee and olesale Manufacturer, 
91 White St.,N.Y.; &801 Race St., Phila. 


20 Sheets of Choice Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 
you can select from our Cealbgoe of 700 pieces? Any 
20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered taronet any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK. Publisher, 

439 Turep Avenuz, New Yor. 


pase STAMPING PATTERNS, 
Latest Styles, direct from Paris. System easil 
learned. Impressions durable. Instruction Package, $: 
Patterns for sale in any quantities. Send for Circular, 
Mns. L. CEND! TER, 636 Broadw: 
ASTHM A CURED !—For circular and price, address 
S. ©. Upnam, PHtcapeirira, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR && UynanPhitadclpin, 


» Google 








| 


Jone 14, 1873.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 











AT MEARES’ 


SIXTH AVE. & NINETEENTH ST. 


Strangers and Families visiting the city 
can find t 
The Largest and Cheapest Assortment of Fine 






NEW YORK. 





A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 











Spring and Summer Dress Goods 


EVER EXHIBITED ON SIXTH AVENUE. 
Comprising all the New Shades of 
CASHMERE, SERGES, POPLINS, ALPACAS, 
GRENADINES, CAMEL'S-HAIR CLOTH, 
AND GRENADINES. 
‘J DEPARTMENT, with D: J 
De NEW re ached, JUST OBENED, 


Black and Striped Silk Suits, 56, $70, and $76, 
Ladies’ Berlin Suits, elaborately trimmed, $14, $16, $18, 


‘and $20. 

Ladies’ White Lawn Suits, $6. $7, $8, $9, $10. 

Ladies’ Linen and Batiste Suits and Polonaise, all 
styles, $4, $5, $6, $7, $3, $9, $10, $11, to $15. 

Great bargains in Sun Umbrellas and Parasols. 

New Club Stick Umbrellas in Twill-shaded Serge, with 
Chataline, $2 75, $3 00, $3 50, and $4 00. 

Shawls, Dolmans, and ‘Talmas, in Cashmere and Drap 

’Ete. 


Real Lace and Llama Points, Sacques, $10, $12, $15, 
$16, and $18. 
Black, Colored, Striped, and Turquoise Silks. 
Excellent Black Silks, ¢1 00, $1 25, $1 38, and $1 50 per 
yard. Superior ‘quality, $1 75, $8 00, and $2 25. 
Choicest patterns Dress Goods, 20c., 25c., 30c., 38¢. 
Best Brands Black Alpaca, 25c., 30c., 38c., 44c. 
Imported Round Hats, Bonnets, and Millinery. 
Richly Trimmed Underelothing, Corsets, &c. 
Children’s Normandy Caps, Merino Cloaks, and In- 
fants’ Wardrobes. 
Real Laces, in Yak, Point, Guipure, and Thread. 
Embroideries, Ruffiings, Lace Bows, Ties, and Sleeves. 
Balbriggan and Striped Hosiery, and 1, 2, and 8-Button 
Kid Gloves. 
Dress Trimmings and Fringes—all the latest styles. 
Bonnet and Sash Ribbons, Roman and Windsor Ties. 
Fine Embroidered Silk Finish French Wove Corsets, 
$1 & $1 25. Cheapest Corset ever offered, worth $2 25. 


RICHARD MEARES, 


307 & 309 Sixth Avenue, 
And 101,103, & 105 Nineteenth St., N.Y. 


HILLS 7 ARCHIMEDEAN,” 


HE CHAMPION 
LAWN MOWER OF THE WORLD. 








This beautiful Mower known, through- 
out the UNITED STATES AND EUROPE, that it 
requires no recommendation (over 16,000 sold in this 
country alone). ‘The only balanced Lawn Mower with 

RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO,, | 4% 4070s74nLz Hanvie. 
’ Nineteenth’Si, patie ’ 10-inch cut, Croquet Mower, a beautiful little machine 
Brosdway, cor, Nineteenth/St 3.) for Small Lawns, Croquet Grounds, Cemetery Lots, 
easily operated by a Lad or Miss of 10 years, price $20; 
CARPETINGS. de eae 
Have open a fine line of 


12-inch, $22; 14-inch, standard size, $25; 28-inch, Pony, 
FRENCH MOQUETS, at $2 75 and $8 per yard. 
ROYAL WILTONS, at $2 50 and $2 75 per yard. 








$100; 32-inch, Horse, for Public Parks and Large 

Lawns, $125, Every Machine warranted to give perfect 

satisfaction. We challenge the world to a trial, and to 

FIVE-FRAME ENGLISH BRUSSELS, at $1 75 per | Produce a Machine its equal. Try it, and you will buy 
yard. no other. 


ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, at $1 25 per yard. 
INGRAIN CARPETINGS, WHITE AND FANCY 
MATTINGS, &c., 
At the lowest market prices, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
We are prepared to furnish, at short notice, 

WHITE AND COLORED HOLLAND SHADES, at 
very low prices. 

A full line of GUIPURE LACE AND SATIN, AND 
GUIPURE LACE WINDOW, SASH, AND VESTI- 
BULE CURTAINS. 

TABLE-COVERS AND GUIPURE TRIMMINGS, 
in complete sets to match. 

Also, FURNITURE COVERINGS AND DRAPERY 
MATERIALS, in great variety. 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 
FOR LADIES, CHILDREN, AND INFANTS. 
Every requisite in this line ready-made and to order, 


GENTLEMEN'S UNDERWEAR AND 
HOSIERY. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HOSIERY, 


St. Nicholas Hotel. 
KID AND SUMMER GLOVES, 
FURNISHING GOODS SEN or ae oe 


““esruaier eves | SPRING CATALOGUE 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., a 
Broad wayneoe Ninsieen eBay Nate EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 
Ay TSDC), 2 = re sane armere, 90. 


pesrmenis and Suits. 
HAVE JUST OPENED Real Laces, Embroideries, Kid Gloves, Parasols, &c. 
NOVELTIES IN READY-MADE SILK, POPLIN, | C/eapest in the country. 


7 Every C. O. D. package subject to examina- 
MOHAIR, ee sae 2 & OREAADLS: tion before acceptance.” RHUIRICH & CO., 
s, 


287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 
AT See aT PRICES, 
'o wit. = 
A BLACK SILK DRESS, elegantly trimmed, only $50. 
LAWN and LINEN DRESSES, $ upward. 
A new and choice assortment of elegant ZEPHYR- 
WOOL SEA-SIDE WRAPS, $2 and $3 50 each. 
Also, the balance of their Spring importation of 
FRENCH HATS AND BONNETS, 
At a reduction of $15 to $20 each, some from recent 
importations, and all are from the 
MOST CELEBRATED MAKERS IN PARIS. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


HILLS “ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER C0., 


Colt’s Armory, Hartford, Conn. 
FOR SALE BY 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place, New York City, 


ROTECT your 
Child's en 
sight. Novelty Car- 
riage, with Patent Ad- 
justable Canopy. 
ePrice $18 00. 
Old Style Perambula- 
tors from $9; Central 
Park Swings reduced 
to $10; also, Veloci- 
edes, Baby Sum; ers, 
iping Horses, &Toys. 
Send for circular to 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
512 Broadway, opposite 























FANCY SILKS, the desirable colorings, $1, value $1 50, 
and $1 25, value $1 75. 

BLACK SILKS, from $1 50 upward. Prices unusually 
attractive. 

JAPANESE SILK, pure Silk one way, 45c. per yard. 

POPULAR DRESS GOODS, 
from 25c. upward. 

Just received, a lange invoice of STEEL GRAY and 
choice MODE COLORED REAL MOHAIRS, from 
40c. per yard upward. 


A FRESH INVOICE OF 
ALEXANDRE’S CELEBRATED KID 
GLOVES, 
in all the choice colorings. 
PARASOLS, SUNSHADES, FANCY GOODS. 


—__Sold by all Druggtsts, 
CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


For Health, Comfort, and Style, 

Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
fpmade. Numerous Testimo- 
als in its favor are beng re- 


n 
DRESS-MAKING, ‘ \ | ' pet yed tram alliparts of the/ United 
LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
Yi HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 


UNDER SUPERIOR MANAGEMENT, executed at 
short notice, without disappointment in time or fitting, 
riers in style and elegance to the best foreign produc- 


CHARGES VERY | MODERATE. 


Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, pears 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichue Lane Bows tien air 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets; &c., &c.” 


Sole Manufacturers, 

ew Haven, Conn. 
Anxouy & Bannine, New York; 
D.B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, Agents. 


TOWER HILL HOUSE, 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. 1, 
WILL OPEN JUNE 25th. 
CLARK N. SCOFIELD, Proprietor, 
Late of Continental Hotel, Philadelphia. 
25 West Twenty-Seventh St., New York. 









afontaine’s Complexion Beau: 
tiffer removes Tan and Freckles, Depot 142 
West Twenty-fifth Street. Can be had at all Druggists. 











$500,000 CASH, 


GIFTS “TO BE PAID IN FULL. 
The Third Grand Gift Concert 


IN AID OF THE 


Public Library of Ky., 
Will be given in the great hall of Library Building, at 
Louisville, on Turspay, Juty 8, 1873, at which time 
TEN THOUSAND GIFTS, amounting to a grand 
total of $500,000, ALL casu, will be distributed by lot to 
ticket-holders. No reduction in amount of gifts at 
this distribution, but each gift will be paid IN FULL. 

Orrice or Farmers’ anp Drovers’ Banx, 
Lovisvitix, Ky., April 7, 1873. 

This is to certify that there is in the Farmers? 
and Drovers’ Bank, to the credit of the Third 
Grand Gift Concert for the benefit of the Public Libra- 
ry of Ky., Five Hundred Thousand Dol- 
Tars, which has been set apart by the Managers to pay 
the gifts in full, and will be held by the Bank and paid 
out for this purpose, and this purpose only. 

(Signed.) R. S. VEECH, Cashier. 

LIST OF GIFTS. 


One Grand Cash Gift. -$100,000 
a 0 





One Grand Cash Gift. 50,00: 

One Grand Cash Gift. 25,000 
One Grand Cash Gift. 20,000 
One Grand Cash Gift. : 3000 
One Grand Cash Gift 5,000 


if 5 
24 Cash Gifts of $1,000 each, 24,000 
50 Cash Gifts of 500 2 


80 Cash Gifts of 400 %& 32,000 
100 Cash Gifts of 300. 6 30,000 
150 Cash Giftsof 200 30,000 
590 Cash Gifts of 100 «6&6 59,000 

9,000 Cash Gifts of 10 * 90,000 





Total, 10,000 Gifts, all Cash, $500,000 

Only a few tickets remain unsold, and they will be 
furnished to the first applicants at the following 
prices: Whole tickets, $10; halves, $5; quarters, $250; 
11_wholes for $100; 56 for $500; 113 for $1,000. 

For tickets and full information, apply to 

THOS. E. BRAMLET'TEE, Louisville, Ky. ; 
or THOS, H. HAYS & CO.,609 Broadway,N. Y. 








For Cleansing the Teeth. 
FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD & C0. 


Manufacturers, and Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers. 

We have the best assortment, et sone goods that can 
be found’in this city; and, with this close money-mar- 
ket, we will sell them at the lowest possible prices. 

COUNTRY COTTAGES A SPECIALTY. 
7 & 77 SPRING STREET, COR. CROSBY. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 


And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 
849-351 Federal. & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store,543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
yy, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, St. 
Louis, Mo.; A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, Ill. Send for 
Pamph! 


"LADIES? RIDING HATS IN VARIETY. 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
HATTER, 


719 & 1103 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 


HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
GrossreLp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 
1st. That each pattern is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court’ of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 
2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 
3d, Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 
4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together, 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. 8. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
497 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 












MAD AREE MECHEL, formerly with Mane 
Gavourrau, No, 428 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 
ceived from Paris the richest assortment of Bonnets 
and Round Hats, selected by herself, from all the lead- 
ing houses of Paris and London. 

RUSSES, Supporters, Elastic Belts, Stockings, 
Dee ically for Ladies’ use, at SEELEY'S Trase 
Establishments, 1347 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa., and 
737 Broadway, N. Y. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, 














TRY. 
The St’ Ie py 
SKIRT, DR* 






Ask your Merchants 
for it. Ifyou cannot 
get it, we will send 
single one, prepaid, 
for Children, on re- 
ceipt of $1. For 

es and Ladies, on re- 
ceipt of $1.25. 

In ordering for Chil- 
dren, give the age— 
for Misses and Ladies, 
the height. 


Agents Wanted 


Send price for sam- 
ples. Solicit orders, 
and make money. 
Aliberal discount to 
Agents & Merchants. 








Cutthis out and keep 
it, Address 


Stiger Mfg. Co. 


60 WankREN ST. 
P.O. Box 4391. N.Y. 


“THREE PAIR” 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. Single pair, sent 
postpaid, $1 00. Every color and size, A fine French 
Woven Corset; all sizes for $1 00. To avoid joss, send 

Post-office Order, J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 

353 Sth Ave., N.Y. City. 


SHAKEN with the WIND: 
By Emily Faithful. 
A LOVE STORY by this celebrated woman. An 
exquisite romance of “Our Best Society,” giving 
glimpses of Home and Heart Life of a deeply interest- 
ing nature. As a novel, enticing, it is calculated to 
alarm THE FLirt, and to show the wretchedness sure 
to follow insincerity in love. 
1 VOL. 12mo, CLOTH EXTRA. PRICE $1 50. 
Sold by all Booksellers; or, sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, by ADAMS, VICTOR, & CO., Publishers, 98 
William Street, New York. 












You ask WHY we can sell First 

MA Class 7 Octave Piauos for $290? 
Bh We answer—Iteosts less than $300 
Piano sol 


cular, in which we refer to over SOO Bankers, Merchants, 

&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 

in 4q States and Territories, Please state where you saw 
i 


this notice, 
. U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


Dronkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 845 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 








cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


‘Recommended b: i \d mothers. Re- 
Titcy linen iapec) aud te thoreaghly, waasre 





eee and Dry 
KA. See stam) 
Co. ‘Take no other. Agents wanted, 


$72 00 EACH WEEK, “805 Where 


Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address. 
J. WORTH & CO. Louis, Mo. 

.5 r day WA ‘work! 
S5t0G20 ve oy agonte wanted att steam of worklng peo, 
‘work for us in their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 
else, Particulars ‘Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 

A MONTH to Agents. Articles new, and 
$47 staple as flour, C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 


W ese Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps and 

















other novelties. Address U.S. Manufacturing 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


WODLING. Gq MALE OR FEMALE, 
WORKING CLASS, sebasvecteenaranteca’ 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 


of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


295 A DAY. ‘Agents wanted. Business entirely 
$ + new. @. G@. SHAW, Biddeford, Mé. 
GREAT SENSATION !—Agents Wanted. 


Big Package Free. Better than Gold, Address, 
at once, F. A. ELLS & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 


VPA MMERING.—Dr. Wuire’s U. 8. Institute, 
417 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. Best references. 
No pay yr treatment until cured. Send for Circular. 


R WEEK IN CASH to AGENTS. 
y thing furnished and expenses paid. 
OULTER & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Haxpen’s Macazunr, One Yeas 
Hanrer's Weexxy, One Yeai 
Haurxn's Bazan, | One Yea 
Hanpen's Macazove, Hanren’s Weexry, and Harprr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

‘An Extra Copy of either the Macazinx, Werk, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivn 
Sunsonruens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

1age on the Magazine, within the United States, is 94 cents 
suer Brie Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
Where received. Subscribers in’Canada must send 2 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
‘States postage. 

‘Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotuxrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

















‘Terms ror Apvertisine iN Hanver’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrrr’s Bazan. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
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OETIZE. 


.xg 1@dies have a new 
yod Of testing the 
th of their admirers’ 
as. They take them 
~on Saturday aft- 
nd after loading 
Brobdingnagian 
narch them up 

the avenue two 
times. Few pass 
the ordeal un- 


2 
‘respondent wants 
* whether, consid- 
2 great utility of 
<n, poets are not 
Weve -nealling ita “waste 
of water.” 


errs 

A dentist advertises that 
he finds “ Champagne” the 
best of anesthetics. 


eee oot 

A young lady was lately 
taken aback a ian her 
swain got upon his knees 
before her aud read adecla- 
ration of love which he had 
nicely written off. 


poesneepeaenrees 

Good potatoes and corn 
have their eyes and ears 
about them. 


oe 

“The good die young,” 
especially during the sea- 
son of green fruit. 

ee gee 

A Scotch missionary, in 
speaking of cannibalism, 
solemnly declares that for 
his own part he “would 
rather go hungry for two = ea 
days than eat an old per- 7 ees iW 3 5 i 
sonal friend.” 


aaa aes SOME PEOPLE HAVE A WAY OF ACCOUNTING FOR EVERY THING. 
No objection can possi- 





bly be made to receiving an Frorence. “My Egg’s quite Cold! I wonder why?” 
epileptic patient ata hos- Eruet, “So's imine.” Can't you guess?” 

ital because he is in a jit LORENCE, ‘ No!” Ais ' 
tate of health. pe Etuet. “Why, they've been boiled in Cold Water, Stoopid !”” 


WN 


PAUL) 


























IN TIME TO CATCH IT. 
Scent—Railroad Dépot, some distance from Town. Time—11 pom. 


Jones (who has promised the wife of his bosom that he wilt return home early that evening). “What Fa » 
Time does the next Train start?” ; . ees PACHELORHOGE: 
Porter (flayfully). “You're in capital Time, Sir—no occasion to Hurry, Sir—Eight o'clock ‘To-morrow . 





Morning !”” ‘Tue Four Seasons—Vinegar, Pepper, Salt, and Mustard. 


An Irishman, leaning 
against a lamp-post as a 
funeral procession was 
passing, was asked who 
was dead. ‘‘I can’t exact- 
ly say, Sir, but I presume 
it is the man in the cof- 
fin.” 





Sloper was asked to take 
the chair the other ay 
He tried to, but the land- 
lord Bepbe him with it 
under his arm, going out 
of the door. 





A correspondent writes: 
“T have to submit two in- 
stances of apt production 
of Holy Writ, to neither 
of which, I think, can any 
body object on the score of 
irreverence. In the first, 
an old clergyman was ask- 
ed by his son, who was also 
a parson, to preach at his 
church, The young man, 
whose views differed” en- 
tirely from. those of his par- 
ent, was most delighted at 
his acquiescence, which, 
he thought, showed that 
the elder was gained over 
to his way of thinking. 
But his hopes were dashed 
to the ground when his fa- 
ther gave out for his text, 
Matthew, xvii. 15: ‘Lord? 
have mercy on my son, for 
he is lunatic.’ The sec- 
ond case eat to a 
field-officer in the army, 
who was at school with 
me. Sending unpaid to a 
former school-master an 
envelope full of potato 
skins, he received it back 
by return of post. On be- 
ing foolish enough to pay 
sixteen pence—a great sum 
for a school-boy—he open- 
ed the covering envelope, 
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and saw inside its flap this MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 

simple statement,Proverbs, 

xii. 16: ‘A fool’s wrath is Man on Fincety Mare. ,‘Gently, Old Lady! Gently! No Hurry!” 

presently known.’” yo. Stour Lapy crossing THE Ripe, “Who are you, calling me ‘Old Lady,’ I should like to know? I don’t intend to Hurry, I can Tell you!” 
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They say that inebriation 
is very prevalent in literary 
circles. A member of the 
press had a glass too much 
the other night at the the- 
atre. (N.B.—It was an op- 
era-glass, which fell upon 
him from the upper boxes.) 

pe 
TOO GOOD! 


Miss Davateny. “But 
why won't you come and 
let me paint your picture, 
dear 2” 

Litttz Grew. “Cos you 
said on wanted a very 
good little girl. Iain’t one, 
and don’t want to be one!” 

Miss Davuieny. “ Don’t 
want to be a good girl! 
But why?” 

Lirrtr Girt. Cos all 
good girls die young, and 

don’t care about that just 
yet.” 

A characteristic story is 
told of the most incorrigi- 
ble of the burlesque writ- 
ers. When a favorite do- 
mestic drama was recent] 
brought out at Liverpool, 
a terrible wait occurred on 
the night of its production 
after the second act. The 
orchestra had exhausted its 
repertory, and still the cur- 
tainremained down. Pres- 
ently aharsh grating sound 
was painfully audible 
from behind—the sound of 
a saw struggling through 
wood. 

“What is that noise?” 
impatiently asked a gen- 
tleman of the author. 

“Well, I can’t say,” an- 
swered Mr. Byron, mourn- 
fully, ‘but’ I ’ suppose 
they’re cutting out the 
third act.” 

a 

A Post unner Govern- 

mENT—A telegraph post. 


Why is the dress circle 
at a theatre like a waste- 
aper basket? Don’t you 
Fw? Ask a manager. 

age 

What kind of cattle do 
they have in Scotland? A 
man there advertises that 
he “wants a woman to 
wash, iron, and milk one 
or two cows.” 


at 

“She only wore a single 
rose,” is the langnage of a 
song. Rather a lig) t cos- 
tume. Wind wasn’t prob- 
ably east that day. 

SSS 

At a dinner, during a 
pause in the conversation, 
a gentleman accosted a 
judge present in a voice 
that attracted the notice of 
a very large party, askin, 
him to drink a ‘glass of 
wine with him, “For,” 
said he, “you and I are 
connected.” 

“Tam happy to hear it,” 
was the reply, “but am 
not aware how.” 

“Tl tell you,” was the 
rejoinder; ‘your ancestor 
hung twenty-nine out of 
thirty-two of my ances- 


tors.” ° 


A paper announces that 
by the recent burning of an 
ice-house, twenty thousand 
tons of ice were reduced to 
ashes, 

That unfortunate set of 
men known as amines 
ton’s body servants is 
thinned out so rapidly by 
death of late that it is 
feared not more than a few 
thousand of them will be 
left to take part in the cen- 
tennial celebration. 





When is a_young lady 
“very like # whale?”— 


(Whemehe'spouting. 





Vor, VI—No. 





FERNERIES. 


A SHADY corner of your garden, where the 
sun seldom if ever comes, but which must 
nevertheless be adorned and beautified in some 
way for the eyes of the beholder or passer-by, 
will furnish just the spot for a fernery. 

No more beautiful or refreshing object will be 
found in the garden than a bed of various kinds 
of ferns, growing luxuriantly, each in its own 
way, and needing no attention beyond an occa- 
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sional shower from the watering-pot when the 
weather is dry. 

A trip into the woods about the middle of 
May will give you plants well started and vigor- 
ous, which, if-carefally transplanted, will scarce- 
ly show that they have been moved, but go on 
growing from the first. In the Middle States 
we haye nearly one hundred varieties, some more 
rare and difficult of culture than others, and of 
beauty equal to the finest exoffcs, so that one 
need not go far from home to discover a suffi- 


| 








cient variety for the largest fern bed. A sum- 
mer trip among the mountains or a visit to 
friends in the country will afford an opportunity 
to gather them, and when once the attention is 
attracted to their abundance and beauty, it will 
be a great source of pleasure. 

By the road-side and along the ditches you will 
find them, some tall and stately, with branching 
stems of grand proportions, and others so small 
and delicate that their little miniature fronds 
will searcely be visible until sought after. Some 








SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS, 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1873, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


love the damp and low places in the woods, while 
others are found clinging to the crevices of rocks, 
or upon the stone fences or rubbish heaps, where 
their seeds have lodged and sprouted; but a 
thing very rarely seen is a fern of any kind with 
its root in the water. It loves to droop over the 
brook as if to drink, and rejoices in the vapory 
moisture that rises from it, but chooses a drier 
place for its roots, as if afraid of the current that 
might some day wash it quite away. The lover 
of these things need not wait to begin a collec- 








Fig. 1.—Gros Grain. Jacket.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. Il., Figs, 7-11. 


Fig. 3.—Fanie Jacxet.—Bacr.—[See Fig. 4. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-6. 


Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Jacker.—Fronr.—{See Fig. 1.] 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 7-11. 
Fig. 4.—Farve Jackrr.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-6, 
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tion until every thing else is ready. A bed can 
be prepared temporarily to receive the little roots 
as they are met with, and by-and-by, when the 
rock structure is completed, they can be trans- 
planted carefully into the places prepared for 
them. 

As regards these rockeries, which are to give 
character to your undertaking, they may be of 
various styles, according to the space you may 
have at your disposal. If the grounds are large, 
and you have some unsightly object at hand for 
which a screen may be desirable, directly in 
front of it will be the place for your rockery ; 
and it may be reared high enough to answer the 
double purpose of use and ornament. If rocks 
and stones are scarce, any old bricks or débris 
from a demolished building will answer every 
purpose. 

To begin work, we should recommend you to 
have before you a drawing of some old ruin, rep- 
resenting a broken wall with openings here and 
there, and with an irregular top or margin. Any 
drawing-book will furnish you with sketches of 
this kind, if you can not improvise; and having 
marked out your ground, begin building up the 
wall with the bricks or stones as roughly and 
irregularly as possible. A boy can do the work, 
under your direction, if a mason can not be 
found, and you must judge of the effect as the 
pile progresses. Build it up with only one thick- 
ness of brick, and when this is done, make an- 
other precisely like it in height and general char- 
acter, leaving six inches of space between them. 
When they are done, this space is to be filled, 
if possible, with good loam, or leaf mould from 
the woods. Here and there there should also be 
left small openings, like breaches, in your wall, 
occurring in different places on the opposite 
sides, and before filling in the earth it will be 
well to give the old bricks a wash of some coarse 
paint, of a yellowish-brown color, in order to con- 
vey as nearly as possible the idea of old stone- 
work. If there are any good-sized stones to 
place about the ground at the base of your struc- 
ture, the effect will be further improved. 

This will afford a grand chance for different 
varieties of ferns and other climbing plants to 
enjoy their natural habits of growth. The kinds 
that love to lodge high up in the crevices or on 
the sides of mountains may be planted on the 
summit; and in the little breaks in the wall, and 
below, among the stones at the base, will grow 
the taller polypodiums, and lovely climbing fern 
that will cling so gracefully to the rough places 
until it reaches the very summit. A few creep- 
ers from the woods will not interfere with the 
ferns, but will help to support the stalk of the 
delicate climbing ones, and cover the whole wall 
with a sheet of dark green, changing with the 
earliest frost into a brilliant crimson. Other 
plants, like sedum and saxifrage and tradescan- 
tia, may be planted on the top, or in the holes 
in the sides, and all will grow together in pleasing 
confusion. I have seen one of these wall rocker- 
ies in which a doorway had been left, and around 
it were growing clumps of maiden-hair, wall-rue, 
and sempervivum in picturesque profusion. 
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> WiruH the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated 

EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


presenting a large variety of literary and 
artistic attractions. 





WOMEN AND WORK. 


E fear that one of the least promis- 
ing traits of modern society is the 
marked distinction made between the com- 
pensation paid for the same kind of labor 
to women and to men. The poor seamstress 
toils for four or five dollars a week; her male 
rivals demand and obtain nearly as much 
for the work of a single day. The female 
teacher receives one-third less for her equal- 
ly useful labors than the male principal. 
The man-servant gets nearly twice as much 
as the maid. We believe the same inferior- 
ity is insisted upon in shops, factories, and 
almost all other employments, and the rude 
distinction handed down to us from our bar- 
barous ancestors is preserved without shame 
and enforced without relaxation. No one 
ever heard of a woman being as well paid 
as aman, and no one seems to have sought 
for the reason of the difference. It has, in- 
deed, no reason. It is a blind delusion, the 
growth of superior strength, and rests upon 
the same impulse that leads the Pawnee to 
devolve all the toils of life upon his squaw, 
and the Patagonian to devour in seasons of 
famine his least attractive helpmate. 

Yet the sad results to modern society of 
the usage seem to lift it above the range of 
ridicule, and the woes, the temptations, and 
the possible dangers that beset the paths of 
ill-paid women, the privations of the soli- 
tary seamstress, or the laborious life of the 
faithful teacher, have sometimes a painful 
and always a touching moral. We trust 
that the subject is already attracting the 
attention of employers, that they will in fu- 
ture endeavor to remedy so dangerous an 
abuse, and to set the example to foreign 
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countries of an equal attention to the wants 
and the merits of their work-people of both 
sexes. The painful stories that often come 
to us through the newspapers of the desti- 
tution of sewing-women, of women living 
upon three or four dollars a week, show that 
the fatal principle is active among us. We 
must have employers as hard as steel, as re- 
lentless as a farmer of the taxes; and we 
have a public that is anxious to get its cloth- 
ing cheap. But the duty of the public is 
plain. It is to patronize no shop where the 
work-women are not as liberally paid as the 
men; and of the women it should be the aim 
to make their complaints known to the peo- 
ple. 

But we were chiefly desirous to urge the 
Board of Education to hasten the reform 
which they have already suggested, and to 
raise the salaries of the female teachers of 
the public schools to an equality with those 
of the male. There could be no more gener- 
ous or more patriotic reform. It would be 
the first assertion of the principle that fe- 
male labor should be condemned to no last- 
ing inferiority in honors and rewards. It 
would make the public schools the announ- 
cers of the fact that we, at least, have aban- 
doned the barbarous practice of our Euro- 
pean ancestors; that woman’s work is here- 
after to be rated at its true value; and that, 
in the art of teaching, where perhaps she 
excels the opposite sex, her value is acknowl- 
edged, and her services amply rewarded. In 
this way our public schools would teach a 
lesson that all the world should learn. 





THE BIG TRUNK. 


HE season of travel is here. Sara- 

toga calls with the voice of all her 
springs, and the Trunk replies. The sea 
takes up the cry, the hills repeat it with 
a thousand echoes, and field and farm ring 
its changes. The season of travel is ap- 
proaching, and as a natural consequence 
the season of the Big Trunk too. And con- 
cerning the said trunk, there is no other 
season as apropos for a word or two of 
preaching to fault-finders. 

From the time of flowers to that of frost 
the air rings with objurgations on the Big 
Trunk—chiefly from the mouths of those 
who never lifted a handle of it—and it is 
called the back-breaker, the man-killer, the 
patent porter-crusher, and other equally 
euphonious epithets. But do those of the 
sterner sex who so unsparingly denounce it 
imagine that the women who for the most 
part are the offenders in the matter of the 
Big Trunk are necessarily man-haters, or 
have any special object in destroying por- 
ters? Does it, indeed, never occur to them 
that their own sex has some blame to re- 
ceive in the matter, and that the railroad 
smasher and his master are at least partici- 
pants in the wrong? 

When the railroad authorities began to 
make an extra charge to the traveler for 
every additional trunk he checked it be- 
came necessary, of course, since there was 
no chance to rebel, for the traveler to out- 
wit his tyrant, and to shut two trunks into 
one. And when the smasher began his dep- 
redations upon baggage there was nothing 
for baggage to do but to be twice as strong, 
and therefore twice as heavy, as before. Nor 
is the baggage-smasher solely responsible in 
his province, since his singular adroitness 
in ruining property is to be attributed more 
to the rush and hurry of our fast American 
business life, which is almost purely mascu- 
line, be it said in passing, and for which 
neither steam nor electricity is fast enough. 

So much of the fault of the Big Trunk, 
therefore, it is plain, does not belong to the 
owner of the trunk, but to the very persons 
in whose behalf the greater portion of the 
complaining is done. But having now ex- 
plained the reason of its being at all, let us 
look a little more closely into the subject. 

In the first place we feel called upon to 
deny that the Big Trunk is of necessity or 
propriety a back-breaker or body-crusher. 
Originally, to be sure, advantage was taken 
of its size to pack away a whole wardrobe 
in it; but as luxury has increased, and a 
lady’s wardrobe has assumed not only its 
present dimensions, but its present extrava- 
gant value, something was found to be nec- 
essary for the transportation of the precious 
wardrobe which should occasion the least 
possible folding and crumpling, and there 
was the Big Trunk at hand and ready-made. 
French maids soon learned how to tack on 
the inside in separate layers the broad tapes 
which, tightly stretched and tied, should 
hold the various skirts in place so firmly 
that let the trunk be tumbled from the 
north to the south pole, yet not a fold of the 
silks and laces should be disturbed. And 
so it has come to pass that the lady who 
travels with the Big Trunk is tempted to 
disregard the extortions of the railways, 
and almost universally takes along a small- 
er trunk for the conveyance of the heavier 
articles of her attire, and reserves the Big 





Trunk for little else than her dresses and 
her hats—not, be they ever so goodly a 
number, necessarily a mountainous burden 
to the frames that porters are wont to boast 
—and as a general thing the trunk itself is 
much weightier than its contents. If there 
are among us any yet remaining who insist 
upon stowing their possessions up to the 
last limit of their trunk’s capacity, and then 
getting in and treading down the contents 
as if it were a wine-press, they are the ones 
who bring discredit and perhaps overthrow 
on an institution that, fitly used, is of 
great value, and who, if they persist, may 
eventually render it impossible for any one 
to appear at a distance from home in a fresh 
and untumbled toilette, since it is a matter 
of impossibility to crowd the multitudinous 
ruffles and plaits and draperies of a modern 
dress into any narrow compass and take 
them out uncreased and in decent condition. 
Fathers and husbands who complain now of 
the fees they pay to porters will in that day 
have many times as much to pay in the pro- 
vision of the new dresses required to take 
the spoiled ones’ places, for soil can be re- 
moved, but wrinkles are ineffaceable. 

This feeing of porters, by-the-way, con- 
nects one with a novel and mysterious em- 
ployment of which but little is known in the 
world abroad, and which few of us who toss 
the puffing Hibernian his half dollar are 
likely to guess at unassisted. We have all 
of us been wont to fancy as we relieved our 
consciences at the top of the third flight by 
that amount of currency, and received the 
voluble thanks customary therefor, that at 
any rate the man was by that much the rich- 
er, and he who handled so many trunks a 
day must handle as many half dollars, and 
all the sooner ‘be ready to retire from the 
back-breaking business. But which of us 
was ever acute enough to guess the truth, 
and to conjecture that the poor man had 
but farmed out his strong muscles for small 
but regular per diem wages? Yet such is 
the fact. In most of our large hotels some 
one individual purchases of the proprietors 
the right to move the baggage of the guests ; 
and so much of the transaction being com- 
plete, he introduces into the house his own 
corps of porters, to all of whom he pays the 
usual daily wages of their class elsewhere, 
and the transaction is concluded when the 
liberal fees of our free-and-easy pleasure- 
seekers are transferred, as we understand is 
the invariable case, from the porter’s pock- 
ets to those of the employer, exact account 
being taken and rendered, and the business 
footing up a very handsome yearly return 
to be passed to the credit of the Big Trunk. 





STEP-MOTHERS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HE cruel step-mother is the béte noire of 
fairy-land, and is not unknown in real 
life. I have seen step-mothers who, if left 
to my judgment, would have been speedily 
doomed to outer darkness, where are weep- 
ing and wailing and gnashing of teeth. 
And I have seen step-mothers whose care 
and patience and tenderness and wisdom 
were not to be excelled. Between these two 
extremes comes every grade of goodness and 
badness. 
It is not to be concealed that the relation 
is one of exceeding difficulty. It is, in a 
sense, unnatural. The natural way is for 
husband and wife to see their children grow 
up, to live to a good old age, and to die full 
of years and honors. When the wife dies 
prematurely, the whole current is set back. 
There is confusion, derangement, and almost 
inevitable injury. It is seldom that the re- 
mainder of life is more than a partially suc- 
cessful effort at restoration. No one knows 
better than the conscientious and sagacious 
step-mother how irreparable is the loss which 
the mother and the children have both 
sustained. Whether it is better supplied by 
the assumption on the father’s part of the 
whole responsibility, or by the substitution 
of a foreigner for the lost mother, admits of 
question. When we see a step-mother reck- 
less, cold, and cruel, or even when we see 
one really endeavoring to do her duty by the 
children, yet doing it without heart, without 
warmth, without sympathy, without success 
—priding herself on meeting abundantly all 
their material wants, yet with no loving 
appreciation of their inward nature, and 
never securing their confidence—we are 
ready to condemn the whole relationship. 
When we see a father becoming to his be- 
reaved daughters a very mother for tender- 
ness and watchfulness, a companion and 
confidant in school and social life, their 
most intimate and trusted friend, making 
for them a bright home and a happy life, 
training them up to respectability, useful- 
ness, and grace, keeping the image of their 
mother fresh and her memory green, doing 
her honor as the one woman of his life, and 
avowing, by his daily walk, his belief in 
immortality and his expectation of a glori- 
ous reunion, then we say this is the true 
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course, though in some things we see that 
the home and the daughters show the lack 
of a woman’s tender training and fine touch. 
But another man marries a wife whose great 
heart infolds his children not only from love 
to him, but pity for them. The home which 
was forlorn grows warm and attractive. 
The children, who were a little wild and 
shabby and inharmonious, are once more 
clothed and in their right mind. Another 
father, who remains true to his last wife, 
presides over a house which daily deterio- 
rates. Irregular meals, improper food, insuf- 
ficient and inappropriate dress, uncared-for 
children straying in the streets, a house wax- 
ing constantly more dreary, comfortless, and 
repulsive—these make even a step-mother 
seem not the most unpromising establish- 
ment in the world. 

Below the ideal marriage between one 
man and one woman growing ever more and 
more into a complete and perfect sympathy, 
and sinking at last into a common grave to 
rise together in newness of life, there are 
many forms of marriage worthy the name. 
But something is gained when we settle 
down into the conviction that marriage is a 
matter between the man and the woman, 
for them to decide, and for nobody else. If 
no man would henceforth ever say that he 
wants to marry in order to provide a mother 
for his children, he would stand better at 
least before the woman-world. His asser- 
tion may be true, but he would much better 
keep it to himself. In the first place, no- 
body believes him. Talk about the chil- 
dren is a ruse which deceives no one but 
himself. It is because he himself wants a 
wife, and not because he is moved with com- 
passion toward his children, that he begins 
to agitate the subject. At any rate, people 
will always think so, and he will only be 
laughed at for his pains. In the second 
place, the alleged fact is no proper motive 
for a marriage. It is an insult to women, 
and implies mean-spiritedness in a man. 
There is no greater nuisance than a hungry 
prowler about society, seeking whom he 
may devour for his cubs. Let him hold up 
his head like a man, and take care of his 
children himself the best way he can; and 
if Providence decrees him to fall in love, 
and he can command a woman’s love in re- 
turn, and make her look kindly on his chil- 
dren for his sake, no one will forbid the 
bans; but to.ask a woman to accept him 
for his children’s sake is asking her to 
cheapen herself indeed. It is difficult 
enough to mother the children when she is 
in love with the father; but to ask her to 
do it without that stimulus and support, to 
take father and children both out of a ge- 
neric compassion, is to invite rejection and 
make pity and respect alike impossible. 

So if a woman marries a man who has 
been already once married, it may be that 
her love for his helpless children impelled 
her, but it is not in good taste to say so. 
Let her say nothing about it. He or she 
who excuses, accuses. A man ought to be 
so in love with a woman and a woman with 
a man as not to care what people say or 
think of their marriage. They should be so 
satisfied themselves as to be indifferent to 
the satisfaction of indifferent people. A 
man may be weak to fall in love a second 
time, but he is never so weak as when he is 
apologizing for it. A woman may be fool- 
ish to encumber herself with a bothersome 
man and a family of turbulent children 
when she might live in_peace and tranquil- 
lity, but if she keeps her lips sealed, no 
one will ever know whether she is or not. 
Is she annoyed by the common strictures 
passed upon step-mothers? She ought to 
be so good a step-mother as to be able to 
laugh them to scorn, and to find in the cor- 
diality of her step-children a balm for every 
wound. Is she pained by the implication 
of being her husband’s second choice? She 
ought not to have married him without a 
love so deep, a sympathy so comprehensive, 
as to know no past and no future, and her 
satisfaction and enjoyment in him ought to 
be so great as to make every arrow pointless 
and both their hearts invulnerable. People 
will forever talk, but there is a love which 
never heeds it nor ever hears it, and it is the 
only love worth having. The one thing that 
ought never to be apologized for or ex- 
plained is marriage. If it is not sufficient 
unto itself, nothing can make it sufficient. 
The explanation may be eminently virtuous 
and plausible, but who shall explain the ex- 
planation? 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


INFANTS’ CLOTHING. 


AYETTES at the furnishing houses are 
made with dainty neatness, yet there is lit- 

tle novelty about them to record. The fancy is 
still to hide plump, dimpled shoulders under high- 
necked dresses with long sleeves, and to make 
very long skirts, measuring a yard from the 
waist down. Baby dresses imported from Paris 
are cut with half-low square necks, and a high 
yoke of lace and embroidery is then added, mak- 
ing the garment do duty both as a high and low 
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dvess. Imported christening robes are made of 
linen cambric, ornamented with daintiest nee- 
dle-work wrought on the garment, and finest Va- 
lenciennes. ‘Less expensive robes are of French 
nansook, soft, fine, and of yellow-whiteness, like 
India muslin. The yoke and the broad tablier 
are formed of lengthwise bands of Valenciennes 
between puffs of nansook. The skirt may be 
finished by a deep hem headed by insertion, or 
else a flounce finished with lace. The sash is 
tied on the left side, and is made either of wa- 
tered ribbon or else soft twilled India silk, with 
fringe knotted on the ends, and is always snowy 
white, as every thing baby wears should be. 
Some mothers prefer a muslin sash, with inser- 
tion bands its entire length, and an edging of 
Valenciennes. Ordinary day slips are made with 
plain yokes and full loose breadths not confined 
at the waist by belt or sash. 

Infants’ cloaks are large double capes of repped 
piqué. The upper cape is almost covered with 
embroidery done in ‘* baby patterns” of slender 
vines, lilies-of-the-valley, with tiny buds and 
leaflets. For those who use woolen fabrics at 
all seasons of the year there are cloaks of white 
cashmere, lined with thin silk, and handsomely 
embroidered: price from $60 to $85. Cash- 
mere cloaks trimmed with silk bands and fringe 
cost $35 or $40. The cap is of Valenciennes 
lace and appliqué embroidery, made close-fitting, 
with slightly pointed crown in Normandy shape. 
Lace turbans are prepared for baby boys. Shape- 
ly little sacques of zephyr wool, knit in Afghan 
stitch, white, with rose or a sky blue border, are 
used for extra wraps on cool mornings: price 
$1 60 to $2. Larger and thicker sacques, knit 
in shell figures, are $3 25. 


SHORT CLOTHES, 


The first short dresses are also made with 
yokes, to which full breadths are added, making 
waist and skirt in one piece, but a belt.is placed 
underneath, and the muslin is gauged on it in 
two or three rows of gathers. ‘The French 
aprons, which are merely yoke slips without 
belts, are also used as dresses. Gabrielles still 
rival the yoke slip in popularity. There have 
been several attempts at changing the shape of 
this garment, but the simple model at first used 
is invariably returned to as the best. Corded 
piqué and white Ivish linen are the fabrics for 
Gabrielles. The trimmings are insertions of 
open-worked English embroidery set in, with the 
goods underneath cut away, and a scant raffle 
of embroidery of the same design edges the dress. 
The insertion sometimes outlines tabliers on the 
front breadth, passes over the shoulders and down 
the back. On other dresses it is inserted diago- 
nally, or in blocks, or else oval medallions. On 
piqués a kind of piqué braid covers the edge 
where the insertion is joined to the fabric. 

For girls over a year old square-necked sleeve- 
less over-dresses of piqué are worn over Gabri- 
elles; also high-necked princesse over-dresses 
with long sleeves are worn above the plain skirt 
of piqué. ‘The furnishing houses provide for 
every-day wear factory-made blouses of pale buff 
linen cut in Gabrielle shape, and neatly trimmed 
with rows of braid. ‘The price is $1, and the 
garment is large enough for a girl of two years. 
Boys’ blouses are of thicker linen, cut with di- 
agonal front, and belted. Price $2. The wrap 
worn alike by boys and girls of one or two years 
is a walking coat of piqué—a kind of long wrap- 
per dress with large cape. Girls begin at this 
age to wear the regular Normandy cap, with 
its high pointed crown of muslin, plain, puffed, 
or embroidered, over a colored silk lining, and 
trimmed with colored ribbon or black velvet : 
price from $7 to $14. Lovely little sun-hats 
of piqué are made with embroidered crowns but- 
toned on a scalloped brim. These cost only $2, 
and are very easily laundried. Boys wear soft 
straw turbans, shaped precisely like the Rabagas 
hats worn by their mammas, with white royale 
velvet band and facing, and a closely curled os- 
trich tip. , 
SAILOR SUITS. 

Sailor toggery is more popular than ever both 
for boys and girls. Girls of three years old and 
upward wear piqué dresses made with a sailor 
blouse and one gored skirt, trimmed with bands, 
collar, cuffs, pockets, and sash of blue Chambéry, 
These cost $6. Pale buff linen sailor dresses, 
with brown, white, or blue accessories, cost $5. 
The navy blue flannel suits for the sea-shore, 
traveling, and for cool mornings in the country, 
are trimmed with white braid, one wide and two 
narrow rows, and cost from $6 upward. Pale 
blue and white cashmere trimmings are also used 
‘on these dresses. Boys not yet in trowsers wear 
piqué, linen, and flannel suits made with sailor 
Dlouses and kilt skirts. Price $5 50 for piqué 
dresses slightly braided. 

The sailor jacket of white loosely woven cloth, 
with stripe or polka dot of color, is the favorite 
wrap. It is double-breasted, with revers; the 
back is close-fitting and slashed. ‘The revers 
is faced with black, blue, or brown silk to match 
the figure in the cloth, and the band around the 
sacque is of the same silk. Price $10 for sizes 
large enough for girls from four to seven years 
old. Deep navy blue cloth sacques with white 
piping and silvered buttons are sold for girls from 
nine to fourteen years of age: price $12 50. 


STOCKINGS, SHOES, ETC. 


The skirts of little girls’ dresses are worn 
quite short, just coming below the knee. The 
long stocking is gartered above the knee, and 
the drawers are not visible. The English fancy 
for wearing colored stockings is being adopted 
here for children. During the winter children 
of wealthy people were arrayed in white through- 
out, except the stockings of scarlet or blue me- 
rino. _Striped lisle-thread and cotton hosiery 
with wide bands of color around the leg, brown, 
black, blue, or scarlet, are now worn with white 


summer dresses, ‘This is in questionable taste, 
but it is the fancy at present. For very small 
children there are buff, pink, blue, and gray kid 
boots, buttoned on the side, and without heels. 
Girls of three years and misses wear black kid 
buttoned boots. Boys also wear striped stock- 
ings and buttoned boots; besides these, the low 
shoes tied across the instep are popular for the 
little fellows. 


SCHOOL-GIRLS’ DRESSES. 

The convenient model prescribed for school- 
girls’ dresses is the box-pleated blouse-waist 
with two skirts, or else the single skirt with a 
loose belted polonaise. ‘The dress skirts of girls 
just in their teens should reach the ankle; youn- 
ger girls are wearing shorter skirts than formerly. 

Flax gray linen suits, cool, and not easily soil- 
ed, are a boon to the school-girl. They should 
be made simply, and may be entirely without 
trimming; at least braiding and embroidery are 
superfluous. On the skirt put one deep kilt 
pleating, or else two gathered straight flounces 
hemmed below, and each headed by a bias band. 
Make the polonaise a loose double-breasted front, 
with adjusted back; hem the edge, or else face 
it ; put two rows of large pearl buttons down the 
front; make square pockets and cuffs, and wear 
with a Russia leather belt. This suit will re- 
quire a white habit shirt beneath, but if the po- 
lonaise is made single-breasted, the skirt may be 
dispensed with. For plain prints, percales, and 
linen lawns, choose those with fine stripes, or else 
small polka dots. Put two straight gathered 
flounces eight or ten inches wide on the skirt; 
make an apron-front over-skirt with long full 
back breadths, and trim with a ruffle, or else 
merely hem; put from three to five box-pleats 
in the back and front of the blouse, and add a 
standing English collar, or else a high fraise. 
The sleeves may be coat-shaped, with a cuff, or 
else a frill falling on the wrist ; if the shirt sleeves 
of last summer are worn, the cuff is turned down- 
ward, and made flaring toward the hand. 

Guipure lace sacques are objects of desire by 
young misses; if simply shaped and tastefully 
made, they serve to make the simplest lawn suit 
look quite dressy. The German imitation gui- 
pure netting, in rose patterns or in stripes, is 
used for this purpose, and the edge or border is 
of real guipure lace. In very simple sailor shape 
and in small sizes these are sold as low as $12. 

For commencement dresses and other gay oc- 
casions young girls wear white Swiss or organdy 
muslin dresses, trimmed with ruffles edged with 
Italian Valenciennes, and brightened up by a 
wide sash of watered ribbon, or grenadine, or of 
twilled silk placed just below the waist, around 
the hips, and knotted loosely low on the left side 
of the back. A pretty model for such a dress 
has four lapping box-pleated flounces on the 
skirt, each flounce being five inches deep, and 
edged with Valenciennes; the simple round 
over-skirt has one flounce, and above it is a row 
of lengthwise bands of insertion, with a box- 
pleat of muslin between; the blouse-waist is 
formed entirely of long bands of insertion, sep- 
arated by a box-pleat; a high Medici fraise 
trims the neck, and a ruffle edges the wrists of 
the coat sleeves. 

The sailor-shaped Rabagas hat of rough-look- 
ing Mackinaw straw, trimmed with a band and 
streamers of black velvet ribbon, is worn by 
young girls. Sometimes white daisies or rose 
clusters are stuck in the hat-band. The hat is 
worn far back on the head, or else on one side 
in a saucy way that is very becoming to fresh, 
piquant faces. The Rubens hat and the Medici, 
with the brim turned up high and closely on both 
sides, are also much affected by jeune demoiselles, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The revival of an old fashion in trimming is 
that of introducing wash nets amidst the pleats 
and rufiles of thin white muslin dresses, - This 
net is like that of old Mechlin thread lace, and 
is inserted in wide bands in dress skirts with 
box-pleats of musiin piaced upon it lengthwise. 
The effect is very pretty. 

Very plainly trimmed skirts of black taffeta 

silk are chosen by ladies to wear under inde- 
pendent polonaises of linen, batiste, or summer 
camel’s-hair. The flounces are alike all around 
the skirt, and consist either of two gathered 
flounces ten inches deep, or else one deep kilting 
laid in groups of three pleats in a cluster. 
_ For vest-front polonaises a different trimming 
is used, as the open front displays the front 
breadth of the dress skirt. Loose puffs or wide 
bias bands, or else double box-pleats, or perhaps 
kilt pleating, extend from belt to toe on three 
front breadths, while two deep flounces are in 
the back. ‘These vest polonaises are deeply point- 
ed on each side, and are caught up in a puff be- 
hind by large bows. Black silk stiits have jet 
fringe on the basque and upper skirt, or else 
on the vest-polonaise, and elaborate irregular 
flounces on the lower skirt. 

For information received thanks aredue Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, 
& Co.; and Lorp & Tartor. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. James Gorpon Bennet has been sued 
in Paris. Some time ago the Herald noticed, in 
terms not positively delightful, the suit brought 
by the Vicomte de Brimont nst Mr. PENNI- 
MAN, of this city, for the continuance of an an- 
nual allowance which the vicomte stipulated he 
should receive from Mr. Penniman at the time 
he, Dz Brion, married in Paris Miss PENNI- 
MAN. The lady died a few years after the mar- 
riage, and Mr. Pennman, who, it is rumored, 
was displeased with the course pursued by his 
son-in-law, refused, after the death of the daugh- 
ter, to pay any thing more to the widower. 
There took place in Paris a suit, which M. DE 
Bruwont gained; but meanwhile Mr, PENNIMAN 
had come to New York, the suit was revived 


here, and decided against De Brront. The 
Herald’s criticism has raised the ire of the noble 
De B., who has instituted a suit against Mr. 
BENNETT, now in Paris, and laid his damages at 
the sum of 100,000 francs. Mr, BENNETT pro- 
poses to defend to the last this attempt at ex- 
tortion. He doesn’t exactly see how he can be 
proeeenicd in Paris for articles published in 
ew York. 

—Truly “man heapeth up riches, but can not 
tell who shall gather them.” A fresh instance 
of the truthfulness of the aphorism has recent- 
ly occurred in Philadelphia. Some two years 

0 Mr, Wi.i1AM P. Wirsracu, an opulent gen- 
tleman of Philadelphia, died, leaving about 
$1,100,000. By the terms of his will half this 
sum went to his wife, and half to his daughter, 
then a minor, who was to come into possession 
on attaining the age of twenty-one, which would 
be on March 21, 1874. In case of death prior 
thereto her share was to go to certain public in- 
stitutions of Philadelphia. A few days since 
Miss Wiistacu died, and so the half million be- 
queathed to her will go to the charities desig- 
nated in her father’s will. 

—Tavucuni7z, the eminent publisher, of Leip- 
sic, has given a copy of each of his publications 
to the Free Library of Chicago. Several Amer- 
ican publishers, of various degrees of ‘emi- 
nence,”’ have done the same thing, though it 
hasn’t been much exploited in the newspapers. 

—M. Casmur Perier, the new French Minis- 
ter of the Interior, is the son of the celebrated 
minister whom THIERs supported in the days 
of Louis PHi.ipps, and in his diplomatic career 
at various European courts he has earned high 
reputation for liberality and ability. 

—Mr. Jonn Wi1son is a gentleman whose 
name is just now in the types of all the Paris 
Papers for having given to the Museum of the 

ouvre a painting by ConsTaBxex, taken from 
his private gallery, as well as the ‘‘ Bay of Wey- 
mouth,” which he recently purchased for 56,600 
francs. On the same day M. De Rerser had 
bought for the Louvre the ‘Cottage’ of Con- 
STABLE for 24,500 francs. Gentlemen of wealth 
hereabouts have here instances which they may 
emulate by presenting to our Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art paintings worthy of being exhib- 
ited in what is to become our “‘ Museum of the 
Louvre.” 

—Speaking of the habits of men who are most 
prominent in the financial circles of New York, 
‘Burleigh,’ the New York correspondent of 
the Boston Journal, says: ‘‘ Thesons of WILLIAM 
B. Astor walk down regularly every day from 
the Prince Street office to Wall Street. Watches 
can almost be set by theircoming. Standing on 
the corner of Wall Street between nine and ten, 
the heavy merchants, brokers of a quarter of a 
century’s standing, bank presidents, and officials 
who have fame, can be seen turning into the 
street and going into their offices before busi- 
ness begins. The Manhattan Bank is one of the 
heaviest banks of the city. Mr. Morrison, the 
President, is a Scotchman and a deyout Presby- 
terian. He worked his way up froma boy in the 
office to his high position. He turns the corner 
of Wall Street every anorning about nine, He 
comes on foot, and does not leave his position 
till the bank closes. No cashier speculates with 
the funds of his bank.”” 

—Father BecKx, the General of the Order of 
the Jesuits, is described as a short, narrow- 
shouldered man of seventy, with a tranquil coun- 
tenance, “whose life seems to concentrate it- 
self in his expressive gray eyes, shaded by long 
black lashes, and always bent to the ground ex- 
cept when he is ae er is head is 
long and narrow, and its baldness is concealed 
by a black skull-cap; his brown hair, inter- 
spersed here and there with a thread of silver, 
is brushed back from his temples behind his 
ears, and a sharp, prominent nose and thin, 
bloodless lips complete this very characteristic 
countenance. He speaks French and German 
with equal purity. 

—Bayarp Taytor writes from Vienna that 
although American industry is not yet repre- 
sented at the Exhibition, our people are, and 
by gentlemen concerning whose character there 
are and can be no reproachful rumors in Vienna. 

—The Marquis of Lorne and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury have been corresponding on the 
subject of small livings in the Church of En- 
pana The marquis suggests that a fund might 

e formed large enough to make it certain that 
the incumbent of every living should have, at 
the least, two hundred pounds a year. Toward 
the establishment of such a fund Princess Lou- 
sz and himself are anxious to render aid, and 
the Archbishop is quite agreeable—of course. 

—Rev. NEwMAN Hatt will revisit this coun- 
try in August next and lecture in various cit- 
ies, provided he can obtain the assent of his 
congregation, which is not likely to be with- 

eld. 

—The only instance in ecclesiastical history 
where a father and a son are both bishops is 
that of Bishop Samuer RerNnKg, of the Mora- 
vian Church, at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and 
his son, Bishop AMADEUS REINKE, of this city, 
also of the Moravian Church. 

—So successful was the play of David Garrick, 
with Mr. SorHern in the title réle, at Wallack’s 
Theatre during the past few weeks, that Mr. 
WALLACK has paid to Mrs. RoBERTSON, widow 
of the author, $1450 as copyright for its use! 

—Mr. SMALLEY, the London agent of the Trib- 
une, gives in a recent letter to that journal some 
interesting reminiscences of the late Joun Srvu- 
art Miny. ‘Asa talker,” says Mr.8., ‘he had 
amanner ofhisown. Talker, in common dinner- 
table sense, he was not. He seldom told a story 
for the sake of telling it, nor kept a store of 
frivolous anecdotes toibe roduced for the mere 
amusement of listeners. Nor would he talk to 
every body. On subjects that interested him and 
with the people of the right sort he would pour 
out in easy promsion his stores of information. 
Among all the men whom I have met in England 
I remember but two who were in any d 
comparable to him in the variety and fiuent 
curacy of his knowledge. These two were mi 
extremely unlike him and unlike each other— 
Mr. Cartyie and Mr. Giapstong. But they 
had this quality in common. He would meet 
men on their own ground if they were worth 
meeting, and they generally found him stronger 
than they were themselves in their own mpecin ty. 
The play of his mind was not less remarkable 
than the fullness of it. He liked radical houses, 
naturally enough, and he could be seen at his 
best at Mr. Tayior’s or Sir CHARLES DILKE’s,”” 

—Mr. James W. WaLLAck, who died a few 
days since while on his way homeward, was not 














only a dramatic artist of exceptional ability, but 
a most estimable gentleman in private life. Off 
the stage, he was notably a diffident and modest 
man. is tastes were all refined, and his habit 
of life, when not professionally engaged, whether 
in summer or winter, was to go straightway to 
his fine cottage and farm of sixty acres situated 
in the most beautiful portion of Long Branch. 
A more domestic man could scarcely be imag- 
ined. It was difficult to entice him from hi 
home, where he was always so kind, so good, 
so charming. His funeral at the Church of the 
Transfiguration on the 27th ult. was attended by 
a large concourse of friends and admirers, who 
thus attested their respect for his memory. 

—JoaQquin MILLER communicated to JamEs 
ReppratH that he proposed soon to enter into 
bonds hymeneal with an English lady of fortune, 
the only daughter of Sir T. D. Harpy, of Lon- 
don. She should be a hardy woman, indeed, to 
wed that gifted and peculiar son of the Sierras— 
that ‘child of nature whose home was with the 
setting sun.” 

—The anniversary of RAPHAEL’s birth was re- 
cently celebrated in his native town, Urbino, 
Italy. One Morris Moore contributed a large 
sum for the purchase of RapHAEL’s house, and 
was thereupon given the right to occupy one of 
its rooms whenever he should visit the town. 
Mr. M. Moorzis an eccentric Englishman—very. 

—General Canby was so charitable a man that 
he died poor, leaving his widow with nothin, 
but a pension of thirty dollars a month. Mr. J. 
B. MonTGOMERY, a contractor on the Northern 
Pacific Railway, learning this fact, collected from. 
citizens of Portland in three hours $5400 in gold, 
and presented it to Mrs. CANBY. 

—The Jubilee Singers, who recently had such 
a success in this city, appeared before the Duke 
and Duchess of Argyle and a distinguished pri- 
vate company, which was honored by the pres- 
ence of the Queen, who dropped in during the 
concert and expressed her gratification. 

—Miss Harriet FENIMORE Cooper, a daugh- 
ter of the eminent novelist, is writing a history 
of the Oneida Indians. This tribe has nearly died 
out. The few that remain are peaceable, intel- 
ligent, well-to-do farmers and laborers, and good. 
citizens. It is a curious fact about Indians— 
they have an aversion to becoming mechanics. 
They are cunning at every thing else but that. 

—The “ whirligig of time” has brought about 
another curious result in Cincinnati. Quite re- 
cently the Rev. Henry Warp BEECHER went to 
Cincinnati to install his nephew, Rev. GEorGE 
B, Brecuer, as pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in that city. It was in that church, in 
1834, where charges of heterodoxy were pre- 
ferred against Dr. Lyman BEECHER, then presi- 
dent of Lane Seminary, and applying for admis- 
sion to the Cincinnati Presbytery. The trial on 
those charges came off in 18385. They were not 
sustained. An appeal to the Synod had a simi- 
lar result. Dr. Wison, pastor of the First 
Church from 1808 to 1846, began this zealous 
warfare on Dr. BEECHER, continued it, and when 
beaten in the Synod, carried the matter to the 
General Assembly. The animus of the trouble 
was in a sermon Dr. BrecHer had delivered at 
the East, and which had subsequently been pub- 
lished ina pamphlet. Despite that sermon, with 
its alleged ‘false doctrine,’ Dr. BeEcHER had 
been admitted to the Presbytery. In May, 1836, 
Dr. Witson brought the case before the Gen- 
eral Assembly, but found it weak, and was per- 
mitted to drop it. By church discipline, haying 
failed to prove his charges, he was liable to the 
same treatment Dr. BEECHER would have re- 
ceived had he been convicted. In 1887 or 1838 
GzoreE, a son of Dr. Lyman BrEcueEr, and 
father of the pastor lately installed, was ex- 
amined for ordination by the Cincinnati Pres- 
bytery. Dr. Wixson did not like his theology, 
and made a fight against him, but he was or- 
dained. The Second Church, formed from the 
First, received Dr. Lyman BEECHER as pastor, 
Dr. Witson aiving it most hearty opposition. 
Rev. Gzorce B. BEECHER a few months ago re- 
ceived a call as the fifth pastor after Rev. Dr. 
Wuson, who died in 1846. He was a Congrega- 
tionalist, but was received without a dissenting 
yote into the Cincinnati Presbytery. 

—WILLIAM PHILLIPs, who died in April last 
in Santa Cruz, was a descendant of one of the 
oldest, wealthiest, and most distinguished fami- 
lies of Boston. He was a grandson of WILLIAM 
Pures, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, whose father, JONATHAN PHILLips, 
bequeathed, in 1849, $20,000 to be expended in 
forming and maintaining a public library in the 
city of Boston; also $20,000 as a trust fund, the 
income of which was to have been expended in 
adorning and embellishing the streets and pub- 
lic places in said city, He was one of the largest 
contributors in Boston in aid of the arctic ex- 
pedition fitted out at this port, and he contri 
uted $10,000 toward the erection of the Music- 
Hall. He was the oldest diving ‘apecendane of 
the Rey. GzorGE PHILies, of Watertown, the 
first of the name in America, who came to New 
England with Governor Wintsrop in the Ara- 
della in June, 1630. Mr. Witt1am PHIturps left 
a fortune estimated at about two millions of dol- 
lars. After paying bequests to the amount of 
about $100,000; the income of the whole estate 
is left to Mr. Joun C. Pariiips (of the tirm of 
Mackay & Puixurps, 180 Water Street, New 
York), a cousin of the deceased. Mr. J. C. Pati- 
Lips was educated at Harvard College, and grad- 
uated in 1858. , 

—Earl Russeiy’s new book, Essays on the Rise 
and of the Christian Religion in the West 
of Europe, from the Reign of Tiberius to the End 
of the Coons of Trent, contains the following 
sentence at the close of the preface: “To Chris- 
tianity for their religion, to liberty for their po- 
litical institutions, the nations of the world must 
look, abjuring superstition, persecution, intol- 
erance, in their religion; injustice, inequality, 
despotism, in their political institutions.” 

—Mr. Henry G. Maxquanp, an intelligent 
and opulent, and, what is more, a very esti- 
mable gentleman, of this city, has erected for 
himself at Newport a cottage, or edifice rather, 
ata cost of $100,000, from the piazzas of which 
he proposes to get the interest of his money by 
inhaling the pate sea-breezes that come special- 
ly wafted to Newport to invigorate the wealthy 
and the wise who there do dwell. 

—Mr. Freperick Lockyer, of London, is the 
author of this little verse, which contains a deal 
of truth: 


“They eat and drink, and scheme and plod, 
And go to church on Sunday; 
‘And many are afraid of God, 
And more of Mrs, Grundy.” 
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Empromerep Mustin 
Sacque. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 18-20. 


Child’s Knitted and Crochet 
Bib. 


‘Tus bib is worked with fine knitting 
cotton and fine steel needles, in the form 
of a square, from the outer edge toward 
the taiddle, and is edged with crochet 
points. ‘The three upper corners are 
folded down in revers. ‘The neck bind- 
ing is crocheted in connection with the 
bib. Cast on 116 
(stitch) on the first 
needle, 100 st. each 
on the second and 
third needles, and 
again 116 st. on the 
fourth needle. Knit, 
going back and forth, 
20 rounds, so that on 
both sides of the work 
always alternately 5 
rounds appear all knit 
plain, and 5 rounds 
all purled. In the first 
round always work off 
together the last 2 st. 
of the first, second, 
and third needles with 
the first st. of the next 
needle, thus always 3 
st. together; this nar- 
rowing is repeated in 
every second follow- 
ing round, and the st. 
formed of the narrow- 
ing should always 
form the middle st. 
of every following nar- 
rowing. 
first of these 10 rounds cast off the first 























Fig. 1.—Invant's Crocuer Banp. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


needles, so that each of the four needles closed in a ring contains 
Knit 60 rounds more, always going 
forward, in precisely the same manner as before, first going back on 
the foundation st., and narrowing in the middle as on the other cor- 


the same number of stitches. 
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Fig. 5.—Founpation Figure ror 
Arouan, Fig. 1, Pace 389.—Futv Size. 


‘Then work 10 rounds in the same manner, but in the 
and the last 66 st. ; after 


Br. 





EmprorpereD Piqué Burs. 


For pattern and description sec 
Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 22, 
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casting off the first 66 
st., knit off together the 
next 2 st., and narrow 
in a similar manner at 
the beginning of each of 
the following 9 rounds. 
After casting off the last 
66 st. of the first round 
the working thread must, 
of course, be laid on 
anew for the second 
round. After finishing 
the tenth round, cast on 
70 st. in connection with 
this round, and gather 
these st. in two equal 
halves on the next two 


ners of the square. Cast 
off the remaining 8 st. 
together in 1 sl., and then 
fasten the working thread 
carefully, Border the bib 
with a round of points, 
crocheting always alter- 
nately 1 single crochet on 
the outer edge, 1 point 
(consisting of 4 chain 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Fig. 1.—Dre 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. XVIIL, Figs. 48-48, 


ners of the bib on the outside in revers, 
and fasten each corner with a button. Set 
on the bows of blue silk ribbon as shown 



































by the illustration. 


Tnfant’s Crochet and Knitted 
Bands, Figs. 1-3. 

s. land 2. 

band is worked with coarse knitting cotton 


Crocuer Banp. This 


crosswise, in rounds going back and forth, 
Begin the band at the straight end with a 
foundation of 37 ch. (chain stitch); pass 
over the last 7 of these, and going back on 
the remaining ch., work the Ist round.— 
Always ‘alternately 2 se. (single crochet) 





s ror Cuitp rrom 4 Tro 6 Yrans 


.—[See Figs. 2 and 3, Page 393. ] 
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Quittep Must Bin. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 21. 








stitches and 1 single cro- 
chet on the second, 1 
double crochet on the 
first of these), and with 
the latter pass over a cor- 
responding interyal. Fi- 
nally, turn down the up- 
per and the tivo side cor- 


Borver iN Satin Stirce Evprowery ror Forxircre, 
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Dirty axp Crocuer Gine Bis. 
For description sec Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Borrte Mat.—Satin Srircu anp Point 
Russe Emprorpery.—[See Fig. 2. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Dinity Sacque, WITH 
NeEEDLE-worK RuFFLES. 


For pattern see description 
in Supplemeni. 


on the next 2 st. (stitch), 2 ch., with these 
pass over 2 st.; at the end of the round 
sc. on the last 2 st. 

7 ch,, and t. (turn the work). 
—-Fasten to the last st. of the preceding 
round (to do this drop the st. from the 
needle, insert the needle in the st. to which 
the fastening is to be done, and draw 
through the dropped 


‘Then work 
2d round. 


st.), 30 ch., fasten to 
the first st. of the pre- 
ceding round; then 7 
ch.,t. 3d round.—2 se. 
on the next 2 st. in the 
first round, thus sur- 
rounding the ch. in 
the preceding round, 
then always alternate- 
ly 2 sc. on the follow- 
ing 2 foundation st. 
(thus surrounding the 
st. of the second and 
first rounds below), 2 
ch., with these pass 
over 2st. Atthe end 
of the round work 2 
sc, on the last 2 st. of 
the first round; then 
7ch., t. Repeat these 
last two rounds until 
the band is of the req- 
uisite length, but al- 
ways transpose the 
long st. surrounding 2 
rounds, as shown by 
Fig. 2, which gives a 
full-sized section of the 
crochet-work, In the 
Jast 10 rounds work 











the band in a point, fastening, in each ch. round, to the second st. 
and the st. before the last of the preceding round, instead of to the 


first and last st., and in each 
following round pass over 
2 st. at the beginning and 
end. Finally, border the 
band on the outer edge, ex- 
cepting the straight end, 
with two crochet rounds 
as follows + Ist round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 sc., with 
which fasten together the 
next 2 projecting ch. loops, 
2 ch.; on the sloping sides 
of the pointed end always 
work 1 se. on 1 ch. loop. 
2d round.—Always 2 se, on 
the ch. between the sc, of 
the preceding round, after 
every 2 se. 1 picot, consist- 


ing of 5 ch. and | se. on the last se. 
a linen tape as shown by Fig. 1. 
. 8.—Knitrep anp Crocuet Bann. This band is also worked 


ye 
crosswise with medium-sized 
knitting cotton. Make a 
foundation of and, 
going back and forth on 
these, knit the Ist round.— 
3k. (knit plain), four times 
alternately 3 p. (purled), 3 
k.; 1 p., four times alter- 
nately 3 k., 3 p.; finally, 
83k. 2d round.—1 k., four 
times alternately 3 p., 3 k.; 
2 p.,1k., 2 p., four times 
alternately 3 k., 3 p.; final- 
ly, Lk. 3d round.—2 p., 
eight times alternately 3 k., 
3 p.; then 3k,, 2p. 4th 
round.—8 k., four times al- 
ternately 3 p., 3 k.; 1 p.; 
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Fig. 3.—Kyirrep anp Crocury 


Banp. 


At the point of the band fasten 
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wide, and to this piece transfer the de- 
sign, observing Figs. 1 and the latter 
shows a full-sized section of the émbroid- 
ery. Having run the outlines of the de- 
sign figures with the working. thread, work 
the button-hole stitch’ bars between tlie 
outlines, always carrying the thread along 
the outlines from one bar to the next, and 
then also button-hole stitch the outlines 
of the design figures. Cut away the ma- 
terial underneath the button-hole stitch 
bars. Furnish the completed embroidery 
strip on the sides with button-hole stitch 
points, and on the ends with small but- 
tons and button-hole stitch loops. 


four times alternately 3 k., 3 p.; final- 
ly, 3k. 5th vound.—1 k., four times 
alternately 3 p., 3k. ; 5 p., four times 
alternately 3 k., 3 p.; finally, 1k. 6th 
round.—2 p., eight times alternately 3 
k., 3 p.; then 3k., 2p. Continue the 
work in this manner, observing Fig. 
the design forms ribs, slanting on the 
sides and coming together in a point in 
the middle, as shown by the illustration, 
In the last 23 rounds work the band in 
a point, narrowing 1 st. each at the be- 
ginning and end of these rounds. To 
do this knit off together the last 2 st. of 
each round, and draw the first st. of 
each round oyer the next st. Finally, 
surround the band with two rounds of 
ch. scallops (always 1 se. and 5 ch.), as 
shown by the illustration, and fasten 
apes on the point for tying. 






























Java Canvas and Point Russe 
Afghan, Figs. 1-5, 
‘Tue foundation of this afghan, of which 
Fig. 1 shows a section reduced in size, is 
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GrntteMan’s Suirt. GentLeMAn’s Suret. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XXVIL., Figs. 86-91. For pattern see description in Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Sora-Pittow wirn 
VENETIAN Emprorpery. 
[See Fig. 2.] 










Fig. 2.—SeEctTion or VE 
Emproiwery For Sora-Pitiow, 
Fie. 1.—Fowr Size, 





Fig. 3.—Insertion 1s WuitE 
Empromery.—[See 




























Sofa-Pillow with Venetian 
Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2, 
Turs sofa-pillow is covered with 
red faille, which is plain in the 
middle, nine inches and a quar- 
ter long, and puffed at each end. 
‘The middle is also covered with 
a piece of gray linen, which is 
ornamented in open-work, called 
Venetian embroidery, with gray 
cotton, and arranged to be but- 
toned at the ends; it may thus 
be readily removed and washed 
when soiled. For each of the Strxk Lamp-Saipe 
puffs at the end of the sofa-pil-  wrra Porsr Russp 
low cut a strip of faille forty-eight Emprorwery. 
inches long and five inches and yo, pattern, de- 
three-quarters wide, and line it sign, and de-- 
with white net. Having joined scription see 
the ends of Supplement, 
the strip Fig. 36,” 
on the lett 
side, arrange one 
edge in side 
pleats to 
suit the 


of Java canvas. The embroid- 
is worked in point Russe 
with the coarsest knitting cotton 
(Estremadura); the fringe is 
plaited and knotted of the pro- 
jecting threads of the 
eanyas. In selecting 
the canvas (which may 
be obtained of various 
widths) the requisite 
number of stitches for 
the design, and also 
e for the width of the 

Fig. 1.—Emprorerep Stanp fringe, must be ecaleu- 
FOR ‘THERMOMETER. lated exactly. The 
[See Fig. 2. embroidery is worked 
For description see Suppl. shown by the illus- 
trations, which show 

full-sized sections of the foundation, the bor- 
der, and the outer edge. After finishing the 
embroidery cut 
away the pro- 
jecting cross- 
wise threads 
of the 
canvas 




































Fig. 2.—Secrion 
or Founpation 
FOR AFGHAN, 
Fre. 1. 
Furi 
Size. 




















to the em- 
broidery at 
each side of the 
afghan; of the 


cireumfer- Uy, 
ence of the “Uy 
sofa-pillow; ar- 

range the other 
edge in close pleats lengthwise threads 
also, in the opposite e Z K form the ftinge, ob- 
direction. Cover the Z "Wy 3 Ne C \ S serving Fig. 1. To do 
seam of the puff with a y Yi bia this arrange in the hollow 
box-pleated ruffle of the ma- between two points the upper 
terial an inch wide (see Fig. 1). part of six double threads in a 
For the embroidered cover of the » Russian braid, and faster together 
sofa-pillow cut of fine gray linen one the threads’ of every seven such 
piece nine inches and a quarter long braids close underneath the braiding in 
and thirteen inches and. three-quarters a fringe tassel, tying them tight with a 
thread, At the extremity of each. point 
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knot eighteen double threads together in a tassel. 
If less elaborate embroidery is desired, the dia- 
mond foundation may be omitted, and only the 
border finished by the pointed strip worked all 
around the afghan. 


Border in Satin Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 388. 


‘Tus border is suitable for ornamenting furniture, 
table-covers, portidres, baskets, etc. It is worked on 
a foundation of light-colored cloth, woolen material, 
or silk with split zephyr worsted or with filling silk in 
dovetailed an aisgonal satin stitch, and in half-polka 
stitch. The selection of colors is left to the taste. 
The embroidery may either be worked in several 
shades of one color, and the eae stitch edge in 
a light, contrasting color, or else the flowers in various 
bright colors, and the stems and leaves in brown and 
green. In this latter case the Ree oIks stitch edge 
should be worked in the lightest shade of the same 
colors; or else gold or fine colored silk cord may be 
sewed on instead for the edge and for the lines which 
edge the border. 


LADY ANNA. 
Br ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “ Barchester Towers,” “The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 








CHAPTER XIII. 
NEW FRIENDS. 


Tue introduction to Yoxham followed quickly 
upon the Earl's visit to Wyndham Street. There 
was a great consultation at the rectory before a 
decision could be made as to the manner in which 
the invitation should be given. The Earl thought 
that it should be sent to the mother. The rector 
combated this view very strongly, still hoping that 
though he might be driven to call the girl Lady 
Anna, he might postpone the necessity of ac- 
knowledging the countess-ship of the mother till 
the marriage should be an accomplished fact. 
Mrs. Lovel thought that if the girl were Lady 
Anna, then the mother must be the Countess 
Lovel, and that it would be as well to be hung 
for a sheep as alamb. But the wisdom of Aunt 
Julia sided with her brother, though she did not 
share her brother's feelings of animosity to the 
two women. ‘‘It is understood that the girl is 
to be invited, and not the mother,” said Miss 
Lovel; ‘‘and as it is quite possible that the thing 
should fail—in which case the lawsuit might pos- 
sibly go on—the less we acknowledge the better.” 
The Earl declared that the lawsuit couldn’t go 
on; that he would not carry it on. ‘‘My dear 
Frederic, you are not the only person concerned. 
‘The lady in Italy, who still calls herself Countess 
Lovel, may renew the suit on her own behalf as 
soon as you have abandoned it. Should she suc- 
ceed, you would have to make what best com- 
promise you could with her respecting the proper- 
ty. That is the way I understand it.” This expo- 
sition of the case by Miss Lovel was so clear that 
it carried the day, and accordingly a letter was 
written by Mrs. Lovel, addressed to Lady Anna 
Lovel, asking her to come and spend a few days 
at Yoxham. She could bring her maid with her 
or not as she liked ; but she could have the serv- 
ice of Mrs. Lovel’s lady’s-maid if she chose to 
come unattended. The letter sounded cold when 
it was read, but the writer signed herself, ‘‘ Yours 
affectionately, Jane Lovel.” It was addressed 
to ‘‘ The Lady Anna Lovel, to the care of Messrs. 
Goffe and Goffe, solicitors, Raymond’s Build- 
ings, Gray’s Inn.” 

Lady Anna was allowed to read it first; but 
she read it in the presence of her mother, to 
whom she handed it at once, as a matter of 
course. A black frown came across the Count- 
ess’s brow, and a look of displeasure, almost of 
anger, rested on her countenance. ‘‘Isit wrong, 
mamma?” asked the girl. 

“Tt is a part of the whole; but, my dear, it 
shall not signify. Conquerors can not be con- 
querors all at once, nor can the vanquished be 
expected to submit themselves with a grace. 
But it will come. And though they should ig- 
nore me utterly, that will be as nothing. Ihave 
not clung to this for years past to win their loves.” 

vk will not go, mamma, if they are unkind to 
you.” 

“You must go, my dear. It is only that they 
are weak enough-to think that they can acknowl- 
edge you, and yet continue to deny to me my 
rights. But it matters nothing. Of course you 
shall go—and you shall go as the daughter of the 
Countess Lovel.” 

That mention of the lady’s-maid had been un- 
fortunate. Mrs. Lovel had simply desired to 
make it easy for the young lady to come without 
a servant to wait upon her, and had treated her 
husband's far-away cousin as elder ladies often do 


treat those who are younger when the question ~ 


of the maid may become a difficulty. But the 
Countess, who would hardly herself, have thought 
of it, now declared that her girl should go at- 
tended as her rank demanded. Lady Anna, 
therefore, under her mother’s dictation, wrote 
the following reply : 
“Wrnpuam Seaeer, August 3, 183-. 

“Dear Mrs. Lovet,—I shall be happy to accept your 
kind invitation to Yoxham, but cae hardly do so be- 
fore the 10th. On that day I will leave London for 
York inside the mail-coach. Perhaps you can be kind 
enough to have me met where the coach stops. As 
re are so good as to say you can take her in, I will 


wring my own maid. 
Anna Love...” 


“Yours affectionately, 

“‘But, mamma, I don’t want a maid,” said 
the girl, who had never been waited on in her 
life, and who had more often than not made her 
mother’s bed and her own till they had come up 
to London. 

“* Nevertheless you shall take one, You have 
to make other changes besides that; and the 
sooner that you begin to make them, the easier 
they will be to you.” 

Then at once the Countess made a pilgrimage 





to Mr. Goffe in search of funds wherewith to 
equip her girl properly for her new associations. 
She was to go as Lady Anna Lovel to stay with 
Mrs. Lovel and Miss Lovel and the little Lov- 
els. And she was to go as one who was to be 
the chosen bride of Earl Lovel. Of course she 
must be duly caparisoned. Mr. Goffe made dif- 
ficulties, as lawyers always do, but the needful 
money was at last forth-coming. Representations 
had been made in high legal quarters—to the 
custodians for the moment of the property which 
was to go to the established heir of the late Earl. 
They had been made conjointly by Goffe and 
Goffe, and Norton and Flick, and the money 
was forth-coming. Mr. Goffe suggested that a 
great deal could not be wanted all at once for 
the young lady’s dress. The Countess smiled as 
she answered: ‘‘You hardly know, Mr. Goffe, 
the straits to which we have been reduced. If 
I tell you that this dress which I have on is the 
only one in which I can fitly appear even in your 
chambers, perhaps you will think that I demeau 
myself.” Mr. Goffe was touched, and signed a 
sufficient check. They were going to succeed, 
and then every thing would be easy. Even if 
they did not succeed, he.could get it passed in 
the accounts—and if not that—well, he had run 
greater risks than this for clients whose causes 
were of much less interest than this of the Count- 
ess and her daughter. 

The Countess had mentioned her own gown, 
and had spoken strict truth in what she had said 
of it, but not a shilling of Mr. Goffe’s money went 
to the establishment of a wardrobe for herself. 
That her daughter should go down to Yoxham 
Rectory in a manner befitting the daughter of 
Earl Lovel was at this moment her chief object. 
Things were purchased by which the poor girl, 
unaccustomed to such finery, was astounded and 
almost stupefied. Two needle-women were taken 
in at the lodgings in Wyndham Street; parcels 
from Swan and Edgar’s—Marshall and Snellgrove 
were not then, or at least had not loomed to the 
grandeur of an entire block of houses—addressed 
to Lady Anna Lovel were frequent at the door, 
somewhat to the disgust of the shop-men, who 
did not like to send goods to Lady Anna Lovel 
in Wyndham Street. But ready money was paid, 
and the parcels came home. Lady Anna, poor 
girl, was dismayed much by the parcels, but she 
was at her wits’ end when the lady'’s-maid came 
—a young lady, herself so sweetly attired that 
Lady Anna would ‘have envied her in the old 
Cumberland days. ‘‘I shall not know what to 
say to her, mamma,” said Lady Anna. 

“*Tt will all come in two days if you will only 
be equal to the occasion,” said the Countess, who 
in providing her child with this expensive ad- 
junct had made some calculation that the more 
her daughter was made to feel the luxuries of 
aristocratic life, the less prone would she be 
to adapt herself to the roughnesses of Daniel 
‘Thwaite, the tailor’s. 

The Countess put her daughter into the mail- 
coach, and gave her much parting advice, ‘‘Hold 
up your head when you are with them, ‘That is 
all that you have todo, Among them all, your 
blood will be the best.” This theory of blood 
was one of which Lady Anna had never been 
able even to realize the meaning. ‘And remem- 
ber this, too, that you are in truth the most 
wealthy. It is they that should honor you. Of 
course you will be courteous and gentle with 
them. It is your nature. But do not for a mo- 
ment allow yourself to be conscious that you are 
their inferior.” Lady Anna—who could think 
but little of her birth—to whom it had been 
throughout her life a thing plaguesome rather 
than profitable, could remember only what she 
had been in Cumberland, and her binding ob- 
ligation to the tailor’s son. She could remember 
but that and the unutterable sweetness of the 
young man who had once appeared+before her— 
to whom she knew that she must be inferior. 
“Hold up your head among them, and claim 
your own always,” said the Countess. 

The rectory carriage was waiting for her at 
the inn yard in York, and in it was Miss Lovel. 
When the hour had come it was thought better 
that the wise woman of the family should go than 
any other. For the ladies of Yoxham were quite 
as anxious as to the Lady Anna as was she in 
respect of them. What sort of a girl was this 
that they were to welcome among them as the 
Lady Anna—who had lived all her life with tai- 
lors, and with a mother of whom up to quite a 
late date they had thought all manner of evil? 
The young lord had reported well of her, saying 
that she was not only beautiful, but feminine, of 
soft, modest manners, and in all respects like a 
lady. The Earl, however, was but a young man, 
likely to be taken by mere beauty, and it might 
be that the girl had been clever enough to hood- 
wink him. So much evil had been believed that 
a report stating that all was good could not be 
accepted at once as true. Miss Lovel would be 
sure to find out, even in the space of an hour's 
drive, and Miss Lovel went to meet her. She 
did not leave the carriage, but sent the footman 
to help Lady Anna Lovel from the coach. ‘* My 
dear,” said Miss Lovel, ‘I am very glad to see 
you. Oh, you have brought a maid! We didn’t 
think you would. ‘There is a seat behind which 
she can occupy.” 

‘Mamma thought it best. I hope it is not 
wrong, Mrs. Lovel.” 

“‘T ought to have introduced myself. I am 
Miss Lovel, and the rector of Yoxham is my 
brother. It does not signify about the maid in 
the least. We can do very well with her. I 
suppose she has been with you a long time?” 

“*No, indeed: she only came the day before 
yesterday.” And so Miss Lovel learned the 
whole story of the lady's-maid. 

Lady Anna said very little, bat Miss Lovel ex- 
plained a good many things during the journey. 
The young lord was not at Yoxham. He was 
with a friend in Scotland, but would be home 
about the 20th. ‘The two boys were at home for 





the holidays, but would go back to school in a 
fortnight. Minnie Lovel, the daughter, had a 
governess. The rectory, for a parsonage, was a 
tolerably large house, and convenient. It had 
been Lord Lovel’s early home, but at present he 
was not much there. ‘‘ He thinks it right to go 
to Lovel Grange during a part of the autumn. 
I suppose you have seen Lovel Grange ?” 

“Never.” 

“Oh, indeed. But you lived near it, did you 
not?” 

“No, not near—about fifteen miles, I think. I 
was born there, but have never been there since 
I was a baby.” 

“Oh! you were born there. Of course you 
know that it is Lord Lovel’s seat now. I do not 
know that he likes it, though the scenery is mag- 
nificent. But a landlord has to live, at least for 
some period of the year, upon his property. You 
saw my nephew ?” 

“Yes; he came to us once.” 

**T hope you liked him. We think him very 
nice. But then he is almost the same as a son 
here. Do you care about visiting the poor?” 

**T have never tried,” said Lady Anna. 

“*Oh dear !” 

‘We have been so poor ourselves—we were just 
one of them.” Then Miss Lovel perceived that 
she had made a mistake. But she was generous 
enough to recognize the unaffected simplicity of 
the girl, and almost began to think well of her. 

**T hope you will come round the parish with 
us. We shall be very glad. Yoxham is a large 
parish, with scattered hamlets, and there is plen- 
ty todo. The manufactories are creeping up to 
us, and we have already a large mill at Yoxham 
Lock. My brother has to keep two curates now. 
Here we are, my dear, and I hope we shall be 
able to make you happy.” 

Mrs. Lovel did not like the maid, and Mr. 
Lovel did not like it at all. ‘‘And yet we heard 
when we were up in town that they literally had 
not any thing to live on,” said the parson, ‘I 
hope that, after all, we may not be making fools 
of ourselves.” But there was no help for it, and 
the maid was of course taken in. 

The children had been instructed to call their 
cousin Lady Anna—unless they heard their moth- 
er drop the title, and then they were to drop it 
also. ‘They were not so young but what they 
had all heard the indiscreet vigor with which 
their father had ridiculed the claim te the title, 
and had been something at a loss to know whence 
the change had come. “‘ Perhaps they are as 
they call themselves,” the rector had said, “‘ and, 
ifso, Heaven forbid that we should not give them 
their due.” After this the three young ones, dis- 
cussing the matter among themselves, had made 
up their minds that Lady Anna was no cousin of 
theirs, but ‘‘a humbug.” When, however, they 
saw her their hearts relented, and the girl became 
soft, and the boys became civil. ‘‘ Papa,” said 
Minnie Lovel, on the second day, ‘‘I hope she 
is our cousin.” 

“T hope so too, my dear.” 

“*T think she is. She looks as if she ought to 
be, because she is so pretty.” 

‘* Being pretty, my dear, is not enough. You 
should love people because they are good.” 

“* But I would not like all the good people to 
be my cousins—would you, papa? Old Widow 
Grimes is a very good old woman ; but I don’t 
want to have her for a cousin.” 

“*My dear, you are talking about what you 
don’t understand.” 

But Minnie did in truth understand the mat- 
ter better than her father. Before three or four 
days had passed she knew that their guest was 
lovable, whether cousin or no cousin; and she 
knew also that the new-comer was of such na- 
ture and breeding as made her fit to be a cousin. 
All the family had as yet called her Lady Anna; 
but Minnie thought that the time had come in 
which she might break through the law. ‘I 
think I should like to call you just Anna, if you 
will let me,” she said. They two were in the 
guest’s bedroom, and Minnie was leaning against 
her new friend's shoulder. 

“*Oh, I do so wish you would! 
to be called Lady!” 

“But you are Lady Anna—aren’t you?” 

“*And you are Miss Mary Lovel; but you 
wouldn’t like every body in the house to call 
you so. And then there has been so much said 
about it all my life that it makes me quite un- 
happy. I do so wish your mamma wouldn't call 
me Lady Anna.” Whereupon Minnie very de-_ 
murely explained that she could not answer for 
her mamma, but that she would always call her 
friend Anna—when papa wasn't by. 

But Minnie was better than her promise. 
‘*Mamma,” she said, the next day, ‘‘do you 
know that she hates to be called Lady Anna?” 

“* What makes you think so?” 

“T am sure of it. She told me so. Every 
body has always been talking about it ever since 
she was born, and she says she is so sick of it.” 

“*But, my dear, people must be called by their 
names. If it is her proper name, she ought not 
to hate it. I can understand that people should 
hate an assumed name.” 

“T am Miss Mary Lovel, but I should not at 
all like it if every body called me Miss Mary. 
The servants call me Miss Mary; but if papa 
and Aunt Julia did so, I should think they were 
scolding me.” . 

“But Lady Anna is not papa’s daughter.” 

“She is his cousin. Isn’t she his cousin, 
mamma? I don’t think people ought to call 
their cousins Lady Anna. I have promised that 
Iwon’t. Cousin Frederic said that she was his 
cousin, What will he call her?” 

“T can not tell, my dear. We shall all know 
her better by that time.” Mrs. Lovel, however, 
followed her daughter’s lead, and from that time 
the poor girl was Anna to all-of them—except 
to the rector. He listened, and thought that 
he would try it; but his heart failed him. He 
would have preferred that she should be an im- 
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postor, were that still possible. He would so 
much have preferred that she should not exist at 
all! He did not care for her beauty. He did 
not feel the charm of her simplicity. It was one 
of the hardships of the world that he should be 
forced to have her there in his rectory. ‘The 
Lovel wealth was indispensable to the true heir 
of the Loyels, and, on behalf of his nephew and 
his family, he had been induced to consent, 
But he could not love the interloper. He still 
dreamed of coming surprises that would set the 
matter right in a manner that would be much 
preferable to a marriage. The girl might be in- 
nocent—as his wife and sister told him; but he 
was sure that the mother was an intriguing wom- 
an. It would be such a pity that they should 
have entertained the girl, if, after all, the wom- 
an should at last be but a pseudo-countess! As 
others had ceased to call her Lady Anna, he 
could not continue to do so; but he managed to 
live on with her without calling her by any name, 

In the mean time Cousin Anna went about 
among the poor with Minnie and Aunt Julia, 
and won golden opinions. She was soft, femi- 
nine, almost humble—but still with a dash of 
humor in her, when she was sufficiently at her 
ease with them to be happy. There was very 
much in the life which she thoroughly enjoyed. 
The green fields, and the air which was so pleas- 
ant to her after the close heat of the narrow Lon- 
don streets, and the bright parsonage garden, 
and the pleasant services of the country church 
—and doubtless also the luxuries of a rich, well- 
ordered household. Those calculations of her 
mother had not been made without a true basis. 
The softness, the niceness, the ease, the grace, 
of the people around her had won upon her day 
by day and hour by hour. The pleasant idle- 
ness of the drawing-room, with its books and 
music and unstrained chatter of family voices, 
grew upon her as so many new charms. To 
come down with bright ribbons and clean un- 
ruffled muslin to breakfast, with nothing to do 
which need ruffle them unbecomingly, and then 
to dress for dinner with silk and gauds, before 
ten days were over had made life beautiful to 
her. She seemed to live among roses and per- 
fumes. There was no stern hardness in the life, 
as there had of necessity been in that which she 
had ever lived with her mother. The caresses 
of Minnie Lovel soothed and warmed her heart ; 
and every now and again, when the eyes of Aunt 
Julia were not upon her, she was tempted to 
romp with the boys. Oh! that they had really 
been her brothers! 

But in the midst of all there was ever present 
to her the prospect of some coming wretched- 
ness. The life which she was leading could not 
be her life. That Earl was coming—that young 
Apollo—and he would again ask her to be his 
wife. She knew that she could not be his wife. 
She was there, as she understood well, that she 
might give all this wealth that was to be hers to 
the Lovel family ; and when she refused to give 
herself—as the only way in which that wealth 
could be conveyed—they would turn her out 
from their pleasant home. Then she must go 
back to the other life, and be the wife of Daniel 
Thwaite ; and soft things must be at an end with 
her. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE EARL ARRIVES. 


Ar the end of a fortnight the boys had gone 
back to school, and Lord Lovel was to reach the 
rectory in time for dinner that evening. There 
was a little stir throughout the rectory, as an 
earl is an earl, though he be in his uncle's. house, 
and rank will sway even aunts and cousins. The 
parson at present was a much richer man than 
the peer; but the peer was at the head of all 
the Lovels, and then it was expected that his 
poverty would quickly be made to disappear. 
All that Lovel money which had been invested 
in bank shares, Indian railways, Russian funds, 
Devon consols, and coal mines, was-to become 
his—if not in one way, then in another. The 
Earl was to be a topping man, and the rectory 
cook was ordered to do her best. The big 
bedroom had been made ready, and the parson 
looked at his 99 port and his ’26 Margaux. In 
those days men drank port, and Champagne at 
country-houses was not yet a necessity. To give 
the rector of Yoxham his due, it must be said 
of him that he would have done his very best 
for the head of his family had there been no 
large fortune within the young lord’s grasp. ‘The 
Lovels had ever been true to the Lovels, with 
the exception of that late wretched Earl, the 
Lady Anna's father. 

But if the rector and his wife were alive to 
the importance of the expected arrival, what 
must have been the state of Lady Anna! ‘They 
had met but once before, and during that meet- 
ing they had been alone together. There had 
grown up, she knew not how, during those few 
minutes, a heavenly sweetness between them, 
He had talked to her with a voice that had been 
to her ears as the voice of a god—it had been 
so sweet and full of music! He had caressed 
her—but with a caress so gentle and pure that 
it had been to her void of all taint of evil. It 
had perplexed her for a moment—but had left 
no sense of wrong behind it. He had told her 
that he loved her—that he would love her dear- 
ly; but had not scared her in so telling her, 
though she knew she could never give him back 
such love as that of which he spoke to her. 
‘There had been a charm in it, of which she de- 
lighted to dream—fancying that she could re- 
member it forever as a green island in her life; 
but could so best remember it if she were as- 
sured that she should never see him more. But 
now she was to see him again, and the charm 
must be renewed—or else the dream dispelled for- 


ever. Alas! it must be the latter. She knew 
that the charm must be dispelled. 
/ But there was a doubt on her own mind wheth- 
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er it would not be dispelled without any effort 
on her part. It would vanish at once if he were 
to greet her as the Lovels had greeted her on her 
first coming. She could partly understand that 
the manner of their meeting in London had 
thrust upon him a necessity for flattering ten- 
derness, with which he might well dispense when 
he met her among his family. Had he really 
loved her—had he meant to love her—he would 
hardly have been absent so long after her com- 
ing. She had been glad that he had been ab- 
sent—so she assured herself—because there could 
never be any love between them. Daniel Thwaite 
had told her that the brotherly love which had 
been offered was false love—must be false—was 
no love at all. Do brothers marry sisters? and 
had not this man already told her that he wished 
to make her his wife? And then he must never 
give her another kiss. Daniel ‘Thwaite had told 
her that; and he was not only her lover, but her 
master also. This was the rule by which she 
would certainly hold. She would be true to Dan- 
iel Thwaite. And yet she looked for the lord’s 
coming as one looks for the rising of the sun of 
an early morning—watching for that which shall 
make all the day beautiful. 

And he came. The rector and his wife, and 
Aunt Julia and Minnie, all went out into the 
hall to meet him, and Anna was left alone in the 
library, where they were wont to congregate be- 
fore dinner. It was already past seven, and ev- 
ery one was dressed. A quarter of an hour was 
to be allowed to the lord, and he was to be hur- 
ried up at once to his bedroom. She would not 
see him till he came down, ready and all hurried, 
to lead his aunt to the dining-room. She heard 
the scuffle in the hall. ‘There were kisses—and 
a big kiss from Minnie to her much-prized cous- 
in Fred—and a loud welcome from the full- 
mouthed rector. ‘‘And where is Anna?” the 
lord asked. They were the first words he spoke, 
and she heard them, ah! so plainly. It was the 
same voice—sweet, genial, and manly; sweet to 
her beyond all sweetness that she could conceive. 

“You shall see her when you come down from 
dressing,” said Mrs. Lovel, in a low voice, but 
still audible to the solitary girl. 

**T will see her before I go up to dress,” said 
the lord, walking through them and in through 
the open door to the library. ‘‘So here you are! 
I am so glad to see you! I had sworn to go into 
Scotland before the time was fixed for your com- 
ing, before I had met you, and I could not es- 
cape. Have you thought ill of me because I have 
not been here to welcome you sooner ?” 

*¢ No—my lord.” 

“There are horrible penalties for any body 
who calls me lord in this house—are there not, 
Aunt Jane? But I see my uncle wants his 
dinner.” 

“Tl take you up stairs, Fred,” said Minnie, 
who was still holding her cousin's hand. 

“Tam coming. I will only say that I would 
sooner see you here than in any house in En- 

land.” 

~ Then he went, and during the few minutes 
that he spent in dressing, little or nothing was 
spoken in the library. The parson in his heart 
was not pleased by the enthusiasm with which 
the young man greeted this new cousin; and yet 
why should he not be enthusiastic, if it was in- 
tended that they should be man and wife? 

“*Now, Lady Anna,” said the rector, as he 
offered her his arm to lead her out to dinner. 

It was but a mild corrective to the warmth of 
his nephew. The lord lingered a moment with 
his aunt in the library. 

“ Have you not got beyond that with her yet?” 
he asked. 

“Your uncle is more old-fashioned than you 
are, Fred. Things did not go so quick when he 
was young.” 

In the evening he came and lounged on a 
double-seated ottoman behind her, and she soon 
found herself answering a string of questions, 
Had she been happy at Yoxham? Did she like 
the place? What had she been doing? ‘Then 
you know Mrs. Grimes already ?” d 

She laughed as she said that she did know 
Mrs. Grimes. 

“The lion of Yoxham is Mrs. Grimes. She 
is supposed to have all the misfortunes and all 
the virtues to which humanity is subject. And 
how do you and Minnie get on? Minnie is my 
Prime Minister. The boys, I suppose, teased 

‘ou out of your life?” 

“J did like them-so much! I never knew a 
boy till I saw them, Lord Lovel.” 

“They take care to make themselves known, 
at any rate. But they are nice, good-humored 
lads—taking after their mother. Don’t tell their 
father I said so. Do you think it pretty about 
here?” 

“ Beautifully pretty.” : 

“Just about Yoxham—because there is so 
much wood. But this is not the beautiful part 
of Yorkshire, you know. I wonder whether we 
could make an expedition to Wharfedale and 
Bolton Abbey. You would say that the Wharfe 
was pretty. We'll try and plan it. We should 
have to sleep out one night; but that would make 
it all the jollier. There isn’t a better inn in En- 
gland than the Devonshire Arms—and I don’t 
think a pleasanter spot. Aunt Jane, couldn't 
we go for one night to Bolton Abbey?” 

“Tt is very far, Frederic.” 

“Thirty miles or so; that ought to be noth- 
ing in Yorkshire. We'll manage it. We could 
get post-horses from York, and the carriage 
would take us all. My uncle, you must know, 
is very chary about the carriage-horses, thinking 
that the corn of idleness—which is destructive to 
young men and women—is very good for cattle. 
But we'll manage it, and you shall jump over 
the Stryd.” Then he told her the story how the 
youth was drowned, and how the monks moan; 
and he got away to other legends, to the white 
doe of Rylston, and Landseer’s picture of the 
abbey in olden times. She had heard noth- 
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ing before of these things, or of such things, 
and the hearing them was very sweet to her. 
The parson, who was still displeased, went to 
sleep. Minnie had been sent to bed, and Aunt 
Julia and Aunt Jane every now and again put in 
aword. It was resolved before the evening was 
over that the visit should be made to Bolton 
Abbey. Of course their nephew ought to have 
opportunities of making love to the girl he was 
doomed to marry. ‘‘Good-night, dearest,” he 
said, when she went to bed. She was sure that 
the last word had been so spoken that no ear 
but her own had heard it. She could not tell 
him that such word should not be spoken; and 
yet she felt that the word to Daniel Thwaite 
would be almost as offensive as the kiss. She 
must contrive some means of telling him that 
she could not, would not, must not, be his dearest. 

She had now received two letters from her 
mother since she had been at Yoxham, and in 
each of them there were laid down for her plain 
instructions as to her conduct. It was now the 
middle of August, and it was incumbent upon 
her to allow matters so to arrange themselves 
that the marriage might be declared to be a set- 
tled thing when the case should come on in No- 
vember. Mr. Goffe and Mr. Flick had met 
each other, and every thing was now understood 
by the two parties of lawyers. If the Earl and 
the Lady Anna were then engaged, with the mu- 
tual consent of all interested—and so engaged 
that a day could be fixed for the wedding—then, 
when the case was opened in court, would the 
Solicitor-General declare that it was the inten- 
tion of Lord Lovel to make no further opposi- 
tion to the claims of the Countess and her 
daughter, and it would only remain for Sergeant 
Bluestone to put in the necessary proofs of the 
Cumberland marriage and of the baptism of the 
Lady Anna. The Solicitor-General would at 
the same time state to the court that an alliance 
had been arranged between these distant cousins, 
and that in that way every thing would be set- 
tled. But—and in this clause of her instruc- 
tions the Countess was most urgent—this would 
not be done unless the marriage was positively 
settled. Mr. Flick had been very urgent in 
pointing out to Mr. Goffe that in truth their ev- 
idence was very strong to prove that when the 
Earl married the now so-called Countess, his 
first wife was still living, though they gave no 
credit to the woman who now called herself the 
Countess. But, in either case—whether the 
Italian Countess were now alive or now dead— 
the daughter would be illegitimate, and the sec- 
ond marriage void, if their surmise on this head 
should prove to be well founded. But the Ital- 
ian party could of itself do nothing, and the pro- 
posed marriage would set every thing right. But 
the evidence must be brought into court and 
further sifted, unless the marriage was a settled 
thing by November, All this the Countess ex- 
plained at great length in her letters, calling 
upon her daughter to save herself, her mother, 
and the family. 

Lady Anna answered the first epistle—or 
rather, wrote another in return to it. But she 
said nothing of her noble lover, except that Lord 
Lovel had not as yet come to Yoxham. She 
confined herself to simple details of her daily 
life, and a prayer that her dear mother might 
be happy. ‘The second letter from the Countess 
was severe in its tone, asking why no promise 
had been made, no assurance given, no allu- 
sion made to the only subject that could now be 
of interest. She implored her child to tell her 
that she was disposed to listen to the Earl's suit. 
This letter was in her pocket when the Earl ar- 
rived, and she took it out and read it again after 
the Earl had whispered in her ear that word so 
painfully sweet. 

She proposed to answer it before breakfast on 
the following morning. At Yoxham Rectory 
they breakfasted at ten, and she was always up 
at least before eight. She determined as she 
laid herself down that she would think of it all 
night. It might be best, she believed, to tell 
her mother the whole truth—that she had al- 
ready promised every thing to. Daniel Thwaite, 
and that she could not go back from her word. 
Then she began to build castles in the air—cas- 
tles which she declared to herself must ever be 
in the air—of which Lord Lovel, and not Dan- 
iel Thwaite, was the hero, owner, and master. 
She assured herself that she was not picturing 
to herself any prospect of a really possible life, 
but was simply dreaming of an impossible Elys- 
ium. How many people would she make hap- 
Py, were she able to let that young Phebus know 
in one half-uttered word, or with a single silent 
glance, that she would in truth be his dearest! It 
could not be so. She was well aware of that. 
But surely she might dream of it. All the cares 
of that careful, care-worn mother would then be 
at anend. How delightful would it be to her 
to welcome that sorrowful one to her own bright 
home, and to give joy where joy had never yet 
been known! How all the lawyers would praise 
her, and tell her that she had saved a noble fam- 
ily from ruin! She already began to have feel- 
ings about the family to which she had been a 
stranger before she had come among the Lovels. 
And if it really would make him happy, this 
Pheebus, how glorious would that be! How fit 
he was to be made happy! Daniel had said that 
he was sordid, false, fraudulent, and a fool. But 
Daniel did not, could not, understand the nature 
of the Lovels. And then she herself—how would 
it be with her? She had given her heart to Dan- 
iel Thwaite, and she had but one heart to give. 
Had it not been for that, it would have been very 
sweet to love that young curled darling. There 
were two sorts of life, and now she had had an 
insight into each. Daniel had told her that this 
soft, luxurious life was thoroughly bad. He 
could not have known when saying so how 
much was done for their poor neighbors by such 
as even these Lovels. It could not be wrong to 
be soft and peaceful and pretty, to enjoy sweet 





smells, to sit softly, and eat off delicately paint- 
ed china plates, as long as no one was defraud- 
ed, and many were comforted. Daniel Thwaite, 
she believed, never went to church. Here at 
Yoxham there were always morning prayers, 
and they went to church twice every Sunday. 
She had found it very pleasant to go to church, 
and to be led along in the easy path of self-in- 
dulgent piety on which they all walked at Yox- 
ham. The church seats at Yoxham were broad, 
with soft cushions, and the hassocks were well 
stuffed. Surely Daniel Thwaite did not know 
every thing. As she thus built her castles in 
the air—castles so impossible to be inhabited— 
she fell asleep, before she had resolved what let- 
ter she should write. 

But in the morning she did write her letter. 
It must be written—and when the family were 
about the house she would be too disturbed for 
so great an effort. It ran as follows: 


“Yoxuam, Friday. 

“Dearest Mamma,—I am much obliged for your 
letter, which I got the day before yesterday. Lord 
Lovel came here yesterday, or perhaps I might have 
answered it then. Every body here seems to worship 
him almost, and he is so Bood to every body! We are 
all to go on a visit to Bolton Abbey, and sleep at an 
inn somewhere, and i am sure I shall like it very much, 
for they say it is most beautiful. If you look at the 
map, it is nearly in a straight line between here and 
Kendal, but only much nearer to York. The day is 
not pre te but I believe it will be very soon. 

“T shail be so glad if the lawsuit can be got over, 
for your sake, dearest mamma. I wish they could let 
you have Four title and your share of the money, and 
let Lord Lovel have the rest because he is head of 
the family. That would be fairest, and I ean’t see 
why it should not be so. Your share would be quite 
enough for you and me. I can’t say any thing about 
what you speak of. He has said nothing, and I’m 
sure I hope he won't. I don’t think I could do it; 
and I don’t think the lawyers ought to want me to. 
I think -it is very wrong of them to say so. We are 
strangers, and I feel almost sure that I could never be 
what he would want. I don’t think people ought to 
marry for money. 

“Dearest mamma, pray do not be angry with me. 
If you are, you will kill’ me. Iam very happy here, 
and nobody has said any thing about my going away. 
Couldn’t you ask Sergeant Bluestone whether some- 
thing couldn't be done to divide the money, so that 
there might be no more law? I am sure he could if 
he liked, with Mr. Goffe and the other men. 

“ Dearest mamma, I am 
“Your most affectionate daughter, 
“ Awna Loven.” 


When the moment came, and the pen was in 
her hand, she had not the courage to mention 
the name of Daniel Thwaite. She knew that the 
fearful story must be told, but at this moment 
she comforted herself—or tried to comfort her- 
self—by remembering that Daniel himself had 
enjoined that their engagement must yet for a 
while be kept secret. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


“ee Hill of Death” is the terribly signiti- 
cant name which rude fishermen have giv- 
en to the wild, rough locality where lie buried 
the greater portion of the victims of the wreck 
of the Adantic. The little fishing town of Pros- 
pect has witnessed a succession of fearful scenes 
within the past two months. More than four 
hundred corpses have been laid upon the shore 
and hastily interred beneath the rocky sod. 
Whether the remains of all the dead will ever be 
recovered it is impossible tosay. It is probable 
that some have been washed out to sea and will 
be “missing” forever. The Halifax divers have 
recently devoted themselves exclusively to the 
work of grappling for the dead, while the sub- 
marine laborers of the New York Wrecking Com- 
pany have been engaged in recovering the cargo 
of the lost steamer. It was found necessary to 
blow up portions of the paver steamer in 
order to facilitate operations. The improve- 
ments which have been made in the appgratus 
provided for divers are of such a nature that 
with ordinary caution the perils attending the 
business are less than is commonly supposed. 
The dress of the diver is extremely heavy, weigh- 
ing several hundred pounds, yet, when beneath 
the surface of the water, he can move about with 
facility. A very perfect system of telegraphy is 
established between the diver himself and those 
connected with the apparatus which supplies air 
for him to breathe, so that almost any question 
can be asked and answered. The rock-ribbed 
coast of Prospect has for weeks past been cover- 
ed with groups of bereaved friends, who have 
watched with fearful hope the divers as they 
brought one inanimate form after another to the 
surface, Fathers, husbands, brothers, sons, wait- 
ing in painful anxiety to recognize some dear fa- 
miliar face among the dead. These have been 
mostly friends of the cabin passengers ; a large 
proportion of the steerage passengers had no 
near relatives in this country. But many anxious 
watchers, after standing day after day upon the 
rocks in vain, have returned to their homes in 
sadness and disappointment. The body of one 
cabin passenger was found off the coast of Ha- 
venburg, nearly seventy miles from the scene 
of the disaster—a fact which proves that many 
other remains may have been washed far out to 
sea, with scarcely a possibility of recovery. 





A few fierce mosquitoes have already made 
their appearance as harbingers of summer, A 
year ogo the month of May brought a rabid flock 
that almost devoured us. But then they disap- 
peared as suddenly as they came, and reappeared 
only at their appropriate season. 





Vienna thought to enrich herself suddenly by 
the fruit of the Exposition. She reckoned that 
there would be a great influx of visitors from 
May onward through the summer, and that they 
would submit to pay any prices for accommoda- 
tions within the city limits. A short time be- 
fore the Ist of May hotels and lodging-houses 
were crowded. Then suddenly notice was given 
that after May 1 hotels would raise their prices, 
rates for rooms would be doubled, and restau- 
rants would demand an increase of pay for every 
thing supplied. But visitors did not tamely sub- 
mit to any such extortion. They took a look at 
the Exhibition, and then there was ageneralstam- 
pede in every direction. Warned by reports, 
those on the way to Vienna turned aside to oth- 
er places until this matter should right itself. 
The natural result of comparatively empty ho- 
tels, unoccupied residences, and vacant restau- 
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rants was what might be expected, after the 
elaborate preparation which had been made. A 
panic followed, and speculators failed. Even 
respectable banking houses were seriously in- 
jured. Thus the rapacity of the Viennese has 
met its just reward—and from it all the world 
may learn a wholesome lesson, ~ 





The most extraordinary hens are turning up 
on every side. Now it is one of an enterprising 
disposition, who lays eggs of extra size, or per- 
haps two every day; and then it is one of a 
modest turn of mind, like a Utica fowl, who, 
yery unconsciously no doubt, has gained ce- 
lebrity by PROUT EEE eggs of about the size of 
hot-house grapes. Into these little eggs she 
puts no yolks, so the novelty of the article is 
increased. 

Applications have already been received by 
Professor Agassiz for many more students than 
can be accommodated at the Anderson School 
on Penikese Island. 





The last change in the government of France 
is the first one within half a century that has 
beew made in that nation without some vio- 
ence, 





The warm season was inaugurated ont West 
by a terrific tornado, accompanied by hail and 
rain, The reports which have come from ya- 
rious towns in lowa which were unfortunately 
in the line of the whirlwind inform us that 
houses, fences, trees, cattle, and human beings 
were alike caught up, whirled through the air, 
and finally dashed to the ground with destruc- 
tive violence. Many lives were lost, and severe 
injuries inflicted on many who escaped death. 
The reports of such a phenomenon are usually 
exaggerated; but it is said that the hailstones 
that fell measured in some instances no less 
than nine inches in diameter! and that four 
hours after they were picked up they still re- 
mained as large as hens’ eggs. Such a missile 
must have wrought destruction, to be sure. 





The following story is told of the late Chief 
Justice Chase. When he was Secretary of the 
Treasury, and had certain appointments to make, 
the merits and claims of two candidates for the 
same office were so evenly balanced that he 
called on a friend, who was acquainted personal- 
ly with both applicants, for his opinion in the 
premises. 

“They are both good men,”’ was the response; 
“but I think Mr. — onght to be appointed.” 

‘°Why ?”” 

“Well, in the first place, he has been a life- 
long friend of yours, and—’”’ 

“Being a friend of mine is no reason why he 
should have office,’’-broke in Mr. Chase. ‘ Let 
the other man be appointed.” 

The order was carried out, greatly to the mor- 
tification of the friend, who thought he saw here 
an opportunity to reward years of faithful and 
perhaps unpopular devotion. 

So sensitive was Mr. Chase to charges of fa- 
voritism that it not unfrequently happened that 
he erred in the other direction, and often did 
actual injustice to his friends. 





There are no less than four dramatic versions 
of Wilkie Collins’s story, The New Magdalen, 
prepared for the stage in this country. The 
yersion of Wilkie Collins himself was sold to 
Miss Carlotta Le Clercq; but that has not pre- 
vented the production of American versions. 





Of course it is hot, and the heat has comesud- 
denly; but it is not necessary to infer therefore 
that we are certainly to have the cholera in our 
midst. It is unwise to create a panic about dis- 
eases. Securities against all prevailing diseases, 
especially in summer, are discretion and cleanli- 
ness. Eating too much, eating when fatigued, 
and eating stale or unripe fruit and vegetables, 
are dangerous in hot weather. So also is over- 
exertion, especially when exposed to the sun. 
And perfect cleanliness of household premises 
is imperative. 





China possesses coal fields which cover 400,000 
square miles; and as she has not yet devoted her 
energies to the business of coal-mining, there 
remains a chance that England may yet be able 
to obtain fuel enough to keep her people warm, 
even when her own supply fails. 





May 28, 1878, was the “Children’s Day” in 
Brooklyn—the forty-fourth anniversary of the 
city Sunday-schools. To the lover of children 
there could be no more beautiful sight than 
greeted the eye in the streets and parks of the 
“City of Churches”’ on this festive day. About 
forty-four thousand children, gathered from 133 
Sunday-schools, neatly and tastefully dressed, 
with bright eyes and smiling faces, parading in 
line—this is a scene seldom surpassed in bright- 
ness and peat The schools are arranged in 
five divisions—Prospect Park Division, eights 
Division, Washington Park Division, Bedford 
Avenue Division, and Carroll Park Division. In 
some cases the exercises appropriate to the oc- 
casion are conducted in churches, in others they 
are in the open air. But wherever the children 
are, there are flowers in profusion, and hundreds 
of gay banners. It is difficult to decide which 
division presents the most attractions in their 
parade; but this year we were drawn to Pros- 

ect Park. A stream of carriages was flowing 
Parkwards and as we drove in sight of “The 
Green,” the attraction became visible—15,000 
children seated in a shady spot under the trees, 
In their centre a large liberty-pole, with the 
‘American flag floating from the top, was placed, 
and around this 150 smaller flags were arranged. 
A grand stand was erected in front of the divis- 
jon for the accommodation of the pastors and 
inyited guests. The band performed a choice 
selection of music, and the children’s songs re- 
sounded through the clear air. The parade took 
lace on “The Green,” the scholars marching 
‘our abreast, and keeping good time and order. 
Throngs of spectators were on every side; hun- 
dreds of carriages filled with eager lookers-on 
occupied every sightly place. It was a charm- 
ing spectacle to every one. The parade over, 
the children marched to their respective school- 
rooms, where cake and ice-cream were bounti- 
fully supplied. Meanwhile, in other parts of the 
city similar performances were taking place. 
To every Brooklyn Sunday-sehool scholar this 
anniversary is a marked day. 











392 HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Collar in Point Lace Embroidery on Tulle, Figs, 1 and 2. 


‘Tuts collar is worked on fine tulle with point lace braid of various widths 
and with lace hes of fine thread. First, transfer the design, of which 
one-half is given by Fig. 34, Supplement, complete, to paper or linen, and 

sew a piece of tulle of the requisite size. ‘hen run on the point 
id, observing Fig. 1, and the full-sized section, Fig. 2, page 397, 
without passing the needle through the foundation, At the points and 
curves lay the braid in pleats, or gather it. Button-hole stitch the flowers 
and leaves formed of the point lace braid on the wrong side of the em- 
broidery with fine thread, at the same time laying on a thread of coarse 
tatting cotton on the right side, and surrounding it in working the button- 
hole stitches. Cut away the material underneath the figures, observing 
the illustration. Finally, work the lace stitches and border the collar on 
the outer edge with woven picots. 


Rose-wood Footstool. 
Tue frame of this footstool is of rose-wood, ornamented 
with gold. It is twelve inches and seven-eighths high, 






























Hoop ror Girt uNpDER 1 Yxar orp, 
For description see Supplement. 


Hoop ror Girt From 2 To 4 Years onp. 


For pattern and description see Supplement 
B No. IX., Figs. 23 and ae? iy 


and is furnished with a cushion of brown woolen reps. 
‘The cushion is ornamented in application embroidery as 
shown by the illustration, The embroidery is worked 
on light brown cloth with cloth in a darker shade, with 
saddler’s silk in several shades of brown, and with gold 
thread, _ The embroidery is 
edged with brown worsted cord, 
and finished at the corners with 
tassels of the same color. 


Child’s Knitted and 
Crochet Cap. 
See illustration on page 393, 
Tus cap is knitted with fine 
knitting cotton and steel knit- 
ting-needles of the requisite . 
size. Begin in the middle of Cap For Girt UNDER 1 Year OLD. 


the crown with a foundation of ' A 
8 st. (stitch), close these in a ISG ReCs DOS Gee Sur pina: 


ring, and work as follows: 1st round. ps 
—AIl knit plain. 2d and 3d rounds. 2 
—All pwied. 4th round.—All knit 
plain. 5th round.—Alw Iternate- 
ly t. t. 0. (thread thrown over), 1 k. 
(knit plain), 6th round.—All knit 
plain; on each t. t. 0. in the preceding 
round always 1 k., 1p. (purled), 7th- 
9th rounds.—All purled. 10th round. 
—All knit plain. 11th round. — 
Always alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether. 12th round.—All knit plain ; 
on each t. t. 0, of the preceding round 
1k, 1p., 1k. 18th-16th rounds.— 
All purled. 17th round.—All knit 
plain. 18th round.—Always alternate- 
Heenauioe ly t. t.0., k. 8 together. 19th round. 
Tras —All knit plain, but on each t. t. 0. 
arse ase work1k.,1p., 1k. 20th-23d rounds. 
See. —All purled. 24th round.—All knit 

or. plain. Repeat the 18th-24th rounds 

three times more. ‘This completes the 

crown of the cap, and with the next round the head piece is 
commenced. For this the number of stitches should be divisi- 
ble by 5, therefore the requisite number of stitches are widened 












Fig. 1.—Cottar my Port 
Lace Empromery on Ture. 
Twiration oF Rear Port. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 397.] 
For pattern and design see Supp) 
Sent No. XIV., Fig. ae %j 





Fig. 2.—Srcrion 
or Point Rosse 





Fig. 1.—Travettc-Bac.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 30 and 81. 


at regnlar intervals. 46th round.—Always alternately p. 2 to- 
gether, 1 p., p. 2 together, t.t..0. 47th-53d rounds.—All knit 
plain; in the 47th round always work 1 k., 1 p, on the t. t. 0. 
of the preceding round. 54th round.—Always alternately 3 k., 
drop the 2 st. from the needle which were knitted in the 47th 
round on the t. t. 0. of the preceding round and knit plain in the 
next rounds, and then rip them to the 47th round, then carry the 
upper thread from the back toward the front around all the threads 
of the preceding rounds, take it up on the needle of the left hand, 
and knit it off plain as a stitch. 55th round:—All knit plain; on 
the st. which was knitted on the eight loose threads work always 
1k.,1p. This completes the first pattern figure. First, repeat 
the 46th-55th rounds once, and then the 46th and 47th rounds 
once more. In order to form the back edge of the cap, take up 
RosE-woop Foorstoor. 31 st. ona separate needle, pay no attention to them for the pres- 

















ent, and knit 92 rounds mor 


165th round.—Alv 
All knit plain; on each t. t. o. work 1k., 1 p. 
All purled. 
and crochet with the same cotton alw 
with which fasten together 3 st. of the knittin, 
the edging on the outer edge of the cap wor' 
2 rounds more, Ist round.—On each sc. of the preceding round | de. 
(double crochet), after each de. 3 ch. 2d round.—* On 
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in the preceding design, going back and 
forth; in the 92d round work on the t. t. o. of the preceding round always 
1k., 1 p.,1k. Care should be taken that each round begins and ends with 
1 st. of the close strip of the design. 
er the edge stitches at both sides on needles and knit on all st. in connec- 
tion (also on the st. previously left unnoticed), always going forward, as foi- 
lows: 160th round,—All knit plain. 161st-164th 
alternately t. t. 0., k. 3 together. 166th round.— 
167th-170th rounds.— 








After finishing the 92d round, gath 


rounds.—All purled. 


171st round.—All knit plain. Then take a crochet needle 





s alternately 











the next ch. between 2 de, work 
4 de., 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 


‘igs. 25-27, 


of the same color. 


Infant’s Knitted Sock. 
See illustration on page 393. 

Tuts sock is knitted with blue 
and white zephyr worsted. Be- 
gin on the upper pointed edge, 
working, with blue worsted and 
medium-sized steel knitting-nee- 
dies, a foundation of 96 st. 
(stitch). On this foundation 
work, always going forward, as 
follows: 1st and 2d rounds.— 
With blue worsted, all purle 
8d-—8th rounds with — white 
worsted. 3d round.—All knit 
plain. 4th round.— + 4k, (knit 
plain), t. t. 0. (thread thrown oyer), 
1k.,t. t. 0., 4 k., k. 8 together; re- 
peat from *. 5th round.—All knit 
plain; work off each t. t. 0. of the pre- 
ceding round as | st., and always knit 
off 3 st. together as in the preceding 
round, so that the st. formed of the 
narrowing in the preceding round al- 
ways forms the middle st. of the nar- 
rowing in this round. 6th and 7th 
rounds.—Like the 5th round. 8th 
round.—All knit plain; this round 
should count48 st. 9th-11th rounds 
with blue worsted. 9th round.— 
Allknit plain. 10th and 11th rounds. 
—All purled. 12th—30th rounds 
with white worsted.  12th—14th 
rounds.—All knit plain. 15th round. 








Car For Girt uNpDER 1 YEAR oLp. 
For pattern and oe see Supplement, No. X., 





1 sc. (single crochet), 


ch. (chain stitch). For 
th twisted cotton, No. 100, 


scallop, consisting of 
ch, and 1-se, on the 


first ch.), 2 ste. (short treble crochet), 1 p., 2 ste., 1 p., 












4 de., pass over 2 de. separated by 3 ch.; repeat from +. 
Through the round of holes on the outer edge run nar- 
row colored satin ribbon, and furnish the cap with strings 


Fig. 3.—Srctron 
or Port Russe 
BorpdER FoR 
TRAVELING-Bac, 
Fig, 1.—Fuur Sze. 


—Always alternately 1 k., 2 p. (purled). . Repeat these last 


4 rounds three times more; the purled 


st. of every fourth fol- 


lowing round should always come above each other in the 
same direction. 28th-30th rounds.—All knit plain. 31st-33d 
rounds with blue worsted. 31st round.—All knit plain. 
82d and 33d rounds.—All purled, 34th and 35th rounds 
with white worsted. 34th round.—All knit plain. 35th 









































MAanocany Foorstoot. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 85. 
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Fig. 1.—Prrtow-Casr.—[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 3, Page 389. ] 
For description see Supplement. 


the edge stitches at both sides of the front, and the 30 st. pre- 
viously left unnoticed, on needles, and now knit, always going 
forward, 20 rounds, alternately 1 
round all purled, 1 round all knit 
plain. In the 14th, 16th, 18th, and 
20th of these rounds narrow twice 
each at both sides of the middle of 








Fig. 2.—Secrion or Neepie-work RvFrLe ror 
Pittow-Case, Fie. 1.—Fuun Size. 


round.—Always alternately 
t. t.0., k. 2 together. 36th- 
88th rounds.—Like the 31st— 
33d rounds; work off each 
t. t. 0. of the 35th round as 
1st. 39th-47th rounds with 
white worsted. 39th round. 
—Allknit plain. 40th round. 
—Always alternately 1 p., 1 
sl. (stitch slipped), as if going 
to purl the stitch, therefore 
the working thread should lie 
before the sl. Like these 2 
rounds work the 41st—47th 











EMBROIDERED 
Torte Car. 
ImIraTION oF 
Bruces Lace. 
For pattern and de- 
acription see Sup- 
plement, No. XI., 
Figs. 28 and 29. 


Invant’s Garrer. 


For pattern and de- 
scription see Supple- 
ment, No. XIII, 

Figs. 82 and 33. 


AND 
Crocurr 
Car. 





Apron For Gini From 2 TO 4 YEARS 
OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. V.; Fige. 16and 17. 


Kyirrep Sacque ror 
Inrant From 3 TO 6 
Montus o1p. 


Case For Inrant’s Prttow. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXVI., 
Figs. 84 and 85. 


rounds; it must be 
observed, however, 
that the purled st. 
and the sl. come 
transposed. After 
finishing the 47th 
round count off 18 
st. for the front of 
the foot of the sock. 
and, paying no a 
tention for the pres- 
ent to the remain- 
ing st., knit on these 
18 st., always going 
back and forth, the 
48th-50th rounds 
with blue worsted. 
48th round,— All 
knit plain. 49th 
round.—All purled. 
50th round, — All 
knit plain. 51st- 
85th rounds with 
white worsted, in 
the design of the 
39th-47th rounds, 
but as the knitting 
is now done going 
back and_ forth, 
purl the round knit 
plain which follows 
each pattern round 
on the wrong side 
of the knitting. 
Besides this, nar- 















Kyirrep axp Crocurr 
Sacque For In 
3.To 6 Montus op. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., 
paeriinies. 1¢ and 18.” : 









Inrant's 
Kyirrep 
Sock. 


ANT FROM 


% 


Lie 


é. 


Wl 





Fig. 3.—Srcrion or Emprorery For Dress, 
Fig. 1, Pace 388, anp Fie. 2.—Foru Size. 


the front, leaving 6 st. between the two narrowings 
in the 14th round; in the remaining rounds bring 


these two narrowings nearer 
the middle by 2 st. each, so 
that they come together in the 
lastround. In the 16th, 18th, 
and 20th rounds, in the mid- 
dle of the back of the foot, nar- 
row, besides, always twice 1 st. 
side by side, thus 6 st. alto- 
gether. After finishing the last 
round knit off together 2 oppo- 
site st. from the wrong side. 
Now only the strip which fin- 





Suirt For CuiLp unper 1 Year op. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. III., Figs. 12 and 13. 


ishes the foot re- 
mains to be worked. 
For this take up the 
st. of the Ist round 
of the foot on nee- 
dles and knit with 
blue worsted four 
rounds, all knit 
plain, always going 
forward, but so that 
the wrong side of 
the st. comes on the 
outside; then cast 
off rather tight, and 
ornament the strip 
on the right side 
with a cross seam 
of white worsted, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. ‘Through 
the round of holes 
above the ankle run 
a piece of cord cro- 
cheted in chain 
stitch with white 
worsted and trim- 
med with cut worst- 
ed balls. 


Knitted Sacque 

for Infant from 

3 to 6 Months 
old. 

Tus sacque is 

worked with white 


Wy) 


row 1 st. each at NX s knitting cotton and 
the beginning of the N Aw steel _knitting-nee- 
70th, 74th, 78th, ‘ \ dles of the requisite 
and 82d _ rounds, NS size. Begin on the 
and at the end of <“S under edge with a 
the 72d, 76th, 80th, foundation of 232 


and 84th rounds, 
so that the 85th 
round counts only 


st. (stitch), and on 
these knit inrounds, 
going back and 


10 st. 86th-90th forth, as follows: 
rounds with blue Ist and: 2d rounds. 
worsted. 86th —All knit plain. 3d 


round. — All knit 
plain. 87th round. 
—Alternately 1 k., 
2 p., finally, 1 k. 
88th round,—Al- 
ternately 1 p., 2k. ; 
finally, 1 p. 89th 
round, — Like the 





round,—All purled. 
4th and 5th rounds. 
—All_ knit “plain. 
6th round.—SI.(slip 
one stitch), 1 p. 
(purled), k. 2 to- 
gether (knit 2 st. 
together), > 4 p., t. 
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with blue worsted 


7th, 9th, and 11th 
as follows: Gather 9 > 


Figs. 87-42) H 
rounds. — All knit 
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plain. Always knit off the t. t. 0. as 1 st. 8th, 
10th, and 12th rounds,—Like the 6th round; re- 
peat the Ist-12th rounds once, and then the Ist- 
5th rounds once more, which completes the bor- 
der. With the next round begins the design for 
the foundation of the sacque. 30th round.—All 
purled. 81st round.—Sl., 2 k. (knit plain), then 
always alternately 2 p., 6 k.; at the end of the 
round 2 p., 3k. 32d round.—SL, 1 p., then 
always alternately 4 k., 4 p.; finally, 4 k., 2 p. 
38d round.—Like the 31st round. In order to 
continue the design repeat the 80th-33d rounds 
constantly, but the dots, which appear purled on 
the right side, should be transposed ; then knit 
60 rounds more, without changing the number 
of stitches. In the 94th round take up the first 
and the last 38 st. for the fronts, each on a sep- 
arate needle, and separate the middle 60 st. of 
the knitting for the back. Pay no attention for 
the present to the remaining 18 st. between the 
back and fronts. Finish the back and fronts 
separately in the design previously described, 
repeating the pattern figure, consisting of 4 
rounds, eleven times for each part; then take up 
the 16 st. of each front nearest the armhole on 
a separate needle, and with these knit for the 
shoulder 16 rounds more in the preceding de- 
sign; but in the 2d, 4th, and 6th of these rounds 
always knit 2 st. together on the neck. Work 
the remaining rounds without changing the num- 
ber of stitches. Having also worked at both sides 
of the back two shoulder pieces with 16 st. each 
in a similar manner, join the back and fronts on 
the shoulders, always knitting together two op- 
posite st. from the wrong side. Gather the side 
st. at the neck of both shoulders on needles, and 
knit, in connection with the st. of the back and 
fronts, the neck of the sacque. First, work three 
rounds, which appear purled on the right side, 
then one round of holes, as follows: Always 
alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 1 k.; then 
again three rounds, which appear purled on the 
right side ; in the first of these three rounds work 
off the t. t. o. in the preceding round as st., then 
cast off. For each sleeve gather on the armhole 
at both sides of the shoulder seam 8 st. each on 
a needle, at the same time widening 1 st. after 
every second following st., so that 24 st. are on 
the needle. On these st. work, going back and 
forth, 15 rounds in the design previously de- 
scribed, but on both sides of the needle, thus at 
the beginning and end of each round widen 1 
st., taking up 1 st. from the nearest edge st. of 
the armhole. This widening is always done in 
the same edge st. in three successive rounds, so 
that for the widening of every 15 st. at both 
sides 5 edge st. are used; then also gather the 
remaining edge st. of the armhole on needles, 
and in connection withthe 18 st. of the body, 
hitherto left unnoticed, knit, always going for- 
ward, in the design given, 76 rounds more, nar- 
rowing 1 st. each in every second round at both 
sides of the 18 middle st. This narrowing is 
continued until the 18 st. are reduced to 4 st. 
and asmall gore is formed. To make the bottom 
of the sleeve tight enough, knit in the following 
round always alternately 5 k., 1 st. narrowed ; 
next follow 2 rounds all purled, 1 round of holes 
like those on the neck, and again 2 rounds all 
purled. Edge the sleeve with a border like that 
on the under edge of the sacque, and then cast off. 


Knitted and Crochet Sacque for Infant from 3 to 
6 Months old. 
See illustration on page 393. 


‘Tur original is of fine white zephyr worsted, for 
which knitting cotton may be substituted if preferred. 
Fig. 14, Supplement, gives one-half of the pattern for 
the sacque. Having completed the pattern along the 
middle fine to a whole, crochet a chain stitch founda- 
tion corresponding in length to the under edge of the 
pattern (the stitches should not be stretched), and the 
number of stitches to be divisible by four. Gather the 
foundation stitches on knitting-needles, and work, 

oing back and forth, first 10 rounds in patent knit- 
an ‘as follows: 1st round.—4 k, (knit plain), * t. t. o. 
(thread thrown over), 1 sl. (stitch slipped), as if goin; 
to purl, 1 k.; repeat from *. At the end of the roun 
work 4k. 2d round.—4 p. (purled), + t. t. 0., sl. the 
st. (étitch) knit plain in the preceding round, as if 
going to purl, knit together the st. and t. t. 0. of the 

receding round, and repeat from * ; at the end of 

e round work 4 p. 8d-10th rounds.—Like the 2d 
round. The 4 st. at the beginning and end of each 
round are continued throughout the work, thus form- 
ing a tight edge on the fronts of the sacque; as these 
st. do not belong to the design, however, they will not 
be referred to again in the course of the work. After 
finishing the patent knitting, work 3 rounds all purled. 
Now follows the open-work pattern for the foundation 
of the sacque. Each pattern figure consists of the fol- 
lowing 4 rounds: 1st round.—* k. 3 together (knit 3 
st. together), on the following st. work 1 P 1k. 1 p., 
and repeat from *. 2 round.—All knit plain. 3d 
round.—All purled. 4th round.—All knit plain. In 
repeating the pattern transpose the dots, knitting to- 

ether the 8 st. which were worked on 1 st., and work- 
ng 1p.,1k., 1 p. on the st. formed of knitting to- 
‘ether in the preceding pattern figure. Having reached 

e armholes, gather the st. of: the fronts and the st. 
of the back on separate needles, cast off several st. (8 
in the original) between the back and fronts in the 
middle at the bottom of each armhole, and finish the 
back and fronts separately in the design previously de- 
scribed, widening or narrowing at the armholes and_ 
the shoulders according to the pattern. In order to 
form the slope of the neck, cast off several st. on the 
upper edge of the fronts and on the upper edge of the 
back, and shorten the following rounds for the shoul- 
ders in the requisite manner. Having finished the 
knitting, sew up the edges of the shoulders from the 
wrong side from 29 to 30, That side of the work on 
which the dots of the design appear purled forms the 
right side of the sacque. ‘The sleeves, which are also 
commenced on the under edge with a crochet ch. 
(chain stitch) foundation, are worked according to the 
pattern, Fig. 15, Supplement, in the same d as the 
sacque. Having sewed up the sleeves on the sides 
from 31 to 82, border the under edge with two crochet 
rounds as follows: ist round.—Al lways: alternately 1 
dc. (double crochet) on the next edge st., 1 ch., with 
this pass over 1 edge st. 2d round.—d dc. on the next 
de. of shine ig round, * 1 ch., 1 sc. (single 
crochet) on the ch. between the second and third fol- 
lowing dc., 1 ch., 5 de. on the second following de.. 
and repeat from *. The finished sleeves are sews 
into the sacque according to the corresponding fig- 
ures. Sew a 8 st. wide, all knit plain, in rounds, 
going back and forth, to the left front edge of the 
Bacque, and set the buttons on the fly. Border the 
right front edge with 1 round of sc., working the cor- 

nding button-holes with several ch. each. Fi- 


ork on the under edge of the sacque one round 
of seallo} like those on the outer edge of the sleeves, 
and finish theneck with a small collar, which is worked 


on ach. foundation to suit the width of the neck, in 16 
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rounds of patent knitting, and bordered on the onter 
edge with crochet scallops. Trim the sacque on the 
neck with an open-work round of double crochet; and 
throngh this, and also through the open-work round 
on the sleeves, run a colored silk ribbon. 





OUT OF SIGHT, OUT OF MIND. 


Ou! where is the being that blindly 
Will hold as the faith of his kind 
That proverb of spirit unkindly 
Which says, “Out of sight, out of mind?” 
That heart were a wilderness lonely 
Which could not this saying deny, 
Did it question the memories only 
That affection will never let die. 


We think of the loved in our grieving, 
For we know they would feel with our care; 
In onr joy, for our faith is believing 
They would join, and we would they could share. 
‘Tis thus in our sorrows and pleasures 
Come dear ones, whom fate may remove; 
And, thongh far “out of sight,” the heart’s treasures 
Are nigh in the “mind” of our love. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresPonveEnt. ] 
What was paid for the Times Newspaper.—Mill and 

Bright.—The Saturday’s Biography.—Not up in his 

Pickwick. 

HERE was a rumor prevalent in town last 

week that Mr. Levy, of the Daily Telegraph, 
had purchased the Times newspaper. The alarm 
depicted on the countenances of capitalists was 
considerable; the clergy were dismayed; even 
members of the Hereditary Chamber looked at 
one another “ with a wild surprise,” like Cortéz 
when he first caught sight of the Pacific, although 
the news boded nothing pacific to them. The 
idea of so respectable and conservative an organ 
becoming radical was indeed something portent- 
ous. Most people, as was only natural, took 
refuge in skepticism. It was ‘ridiculous ;” it 
was ‘‘impossible ;” ‘‘ money couldn’t buy it,” 
ete. To these objections it was replied by those 
in possession of the facts that not only was the 
news correct, but that they knew the exact sum 
which Mr. Levy had given for the Times. 

‘“How much was it?” was the eager inquiry. 

‘*Why, threepence”—which is, indeed, its re- 
tail price. There has not been so good a “sell” 
going about our club smoking-rooms for many a 
day. 

The curious part of the matter is that at the 
very time this joke is being so rapturously re- 
ceived it is by no means certain that the Times 
has not been actually sold to Mr. W. H. Smith, 
the conservative member for Westminster, and 
the proprietor of all our railway book-stalls ; and 
in that case no particular change needs to be 
made in its political programme. This was the 
gentleman, you remember, who turned poor John 
Stuart Mill out of his seat in the House of Com- 
mons. That great closet statesman’s death will 
probably form the theme of many a discourse 
from our evangelical pulpits. When the Atha- 
nasian Creed became of late the subject of con- 
troversy, Mr. Mill delivered himself upon the 
subject to this effect: ‘‘’The only means I pos- 
sess of estimating the goodness of the Supreme 
Being are those by which I estimate the goodness 
of my fellow-man. If He sends me to hell for 
so doing, to hell I will go.” I heard these very 
words repeated by a clergyman in a metropolitan 
church to a shuddering audience, and they will, 
without doubt, be now resuscitated. Yet any 
thing more unlike a blatant skeptic than that 
delicate, refined, and almost effeminate philoso- 
pher it is impossible to imagine. His physique 
was feeble, and his manner wanting in energy, 
but when he spoke his arguments had a compre- 
hensiveness and lucidity such as proceed from 
no other lips. It is currently reported that Miss 
‘Taylor, his step-daughter, has been only waiting 
for his death in order to embrace the tenets of 
the Church of Rome, but considering that she is 
a lady of such advanced opinions as to be a mem- 
ber of ‘‘the Radical Club,” I do not think this 
statement very reliable. 

Talking of the radicals, Mr. Bright has much 
disappointed them by his answer to the Repub- 
lican Association, in which he declares himself 
satisfied with our monarchical institutions. They 
do not, in his opinion, need to be swept away, 
root and branch, but only require reform and 
amendment. He has nothing to say, however, 
in favor of our hereditary peerage, and, on the 
whole, writes a sensible enough letter on the mat- 
ter. Ifwe were about to build a constitution, it 
would be right to build it upon the lines of that 
of the United States; but since we have already 
got one, it would be safer, he thinks, to adapt it 


to modern requirements. This prudent deliver-. 


ance of his has already earned him the title of 
‘*Finality Bright,” nor do the more advanced of 
his own party hesitate to hint that his favor with 
the Queen has mitigated his democratic fervor. 
In a supplement to his History of the News- 
paper Press Mr. Grant gives us a biography of 
the Saturday Review, in which he lifts the veil 
from that terror of authors, and exposes it, as 
he flatters himself, in all its nakedness and de- 
formity, though, after all, he does little more 
than prove it to be ill-natured and cynical, which 
most people are already aware of. His account 
of its first establishment, however, is curious 
enough. Mr. Beresford Hope (‘‘ the Beeotian,” 
as Gladstone called him), having absolutely de- 
stroyed the Morning Chronicle (he lost £7000 
by it yearly) by his Puseyite predilections, felt, 
it seems, a sting of conscience for having em- 
ployed so many able pens in a lost cause, and 
thrown them in some degree out of other em- 
ployment. © Instead, however, of pensioning his 
old staff, which his enormous wealth, notwith- 
standing the late drain on it, would have easily 
enabled him to do, he set aside £25,000 for the 
publication of a Review, and placed it in the 
hands of his late editor, Cooke, with liberty to 


take his own line. With the exception, there- j 


fore, of one or two Tory and High-Church arti- 
cles, the appearance of which in the Saturday's 
columns used to excite such surprise, and which 
he put in out of gratitude to his patron, this gen- 
thleman adopted for a policy the attack of all 
popular favorites in literature and politics, which 
he certainly carried out with great consistency. 
And since, though nothing succeeds like success, 
nothing also has so many enemies, the abuse thus 
showered upon all great men was found very 
popular and palatable. It was not a very high 
line of procedure, but as the plan was obvious, 
and, by Mr. Grant’s own showing, did no harm 
to the authors and politicians selected for the 
sealping-knife, it seems to me he has wasted a 
good deal of virtuous indignation, Perhaps the 
principal object of his pamphlet was to state that 
Mr. Harwood, the present editor of the Saturday, 
was a Unitarian preacher. Its most amusing 
statement is the following. After explaining that 
the best and wisest writers were always the object 
of the Saturday's virulence, Mr. Grant naively 
adds, ‘‘ And I myself was among those authors 
whose works were most fiercely assailed.” 

In England, I am ashamed to say, some of us 
(and those even good judges) do not read our 
Pickwick as we ought to do. An attorney’s clerk 
being under cross-examination before the Lord 
Chief Baron (Kelly) the other day, was asked 
sardonically by the prosecuting counsel whether 
he had ever been in the office of one Mr. Solomon 
Pell. 

“Pell?” echoed the astonished witness. “Pell?” 

‘*Well, you heard the question, didn’t you?” 
broke in the irascible judge. ‘‘ Don’t fence with 
the learned counsel, but answer him directly.” 
And he waited, pen in hand, to set down his 
reply. 

“*But I never even heard of Mr. Solomon Pell, 
my lord.” 

‘‘That's not the question. The question is, 
Were you ever in Mr. Pell’s office ?” 

It is not very often that our judges are made 
ridiculous, but I am told that the court was in 
one roar, and that the Lord Chief Baron has 
taken to his bed and a course of Dickens. 

R. Kes, of London, 





A LEFT-HANDED JOB. 


i NEVER saw but one literal gaucherie in 
my life,” said Frank Delamere, as we leaned 
over the bulwarks, and watched the quaint old 
houses of Panama melting into the receding 
background of forest, ‘‘and this was how it 
happened. On my first visit to New Orleans I 
fellin with an Englishman of the name of Mont- 
fort. LIhad got lost—no very difficult matter in 
a town like that—and was asking my way of a 
nigger, who seemed to know rather less about it 
than I did myself, when, luckily for me, this fel- 
low Montfort happened to pass by. The mo- 
ment he saw that I was at a loss he stepped for- 
ward, and very politely offered to pilot me, which 
he did, going considerably out of his way to do it. 
When we got to my hotel, of course I couldn’t 
well do less than ask him in. We got talking, 
and his talk amused me somehow, so that when 
he got up to go I begged him to look me up 
again when he had nothing better to do. He 
did so, and in a little while we became pretty in- 
timate—as intimate, at least, as any one could 
get to be with him. Not that he was what you 
would call reserved. He would talk freely enough 
about the things he had seen and done, and the 
strange places he had visited, and the strange 
people he had met; but when you came to think 
it all over afterward you would begin to notice 
that he had not said a word about who he was, 
or where he came from, or what he did, and, al- 
though we were so constantly together, I knew 
no more of him the last day than on the first, 

“ Another of his queer ways was doing things 
that nobody else did, and not doing things that 
every body else did, and that, too, not at all like 
an affectation, but as if it came quite natural to 
him. He used to walk the most unheard-of dis- 
tances in the heat of the day, when all the rest 
of the town was having a siesta; and to go to 
bed early in the evening, just when every one 
else was going ont; and to get up early in the 
morning, just when every one else was going to 
bed. Then, on the other hand, he neither smoked 
nor drank, never played cards, and (which was 
even more astounding to the New Orleansers) 
never made love! At New Orleans, you know, 
you make love to every woman you meet, as a 
matter of course; but this fellow (though, to do 
him justice, he was always perfectly polite to 
them) seemed hardly to know whether they were 
women or men! 

“*You mustn’t suppose from all this, though, 
that he was unpopular. Let a fellow once get a 
character for that sort of thing, and it’s ten to one 
the women like him all the better for it. Then, 
too, his feats in the athletic line, and the reports 
that were afloat of his wonderful adventures, and, 
above all, the kind of mystery that enveloped 
him, were great points in his favor. He wasn’t 
ornamental, certainly—a square, heayy-built fel- 
low, with a big lumpy forehead, anda long hooked 
nose, and a hard mouth half covered with thick 
mustache and beard; but he had a strange, out- 
of-the-way, picturesque style of talking that was 
rather attractive: and with all he had seen and 
all he had read, he was worth listening to. But 
it will save you a great infliction if, instead of 
describing him any further, I just quote you part 
of a conversation we had one day. 

“*T suppose you'll be here some time yet?’ 
said I, 

‘<Not likely,’ he answered: ‘I've been here 
six weeks already, and that’s too long for any 
man to stay in one place without some special 
object. New scenery renews individuals, just as 
new blood renews races; and, besides, I’ve been 
far too comfortable here as it is.’ 
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‘**What the deuce do you mean?’ asked I, 
fairly puzzled. 

“«*J mean,’ answered he, ‘ that too much ease 
relaxes the muscles of the mind as well as those 
of the body: you need hard work and danger 
and adversity to come and fling cold water on 
you, and rub you down with rough towels and 
stir your blood into action once more. When 
any thing goes wrong with me it’s just like a 
shower-bath; after the first shock I feel ten 
times fresher and stronger than ever: but pro- 
longed enjoyment, with nothing to ruffle it, is 
not good for any one. Just think what a bur- 
den life would be if there were nothing to fight 

inst 

“«* Well,” said I (I really couldn’t help it), 
‘there's no fear but you'll have enough to fight 
against if you always go slap in the teeth of es- 
tablished usages as you've done here!’ 

“**Very true,’ he answered, as coolly as if I 
had paid him a compliment. ‘I can't expect 
every one to think as I do, and very likely it 
would be a bad thing if they did. But when a 
thing has got to be done, done it must be!’ 

““T can't give you an idea of the way he 
brought out that last sentence; every word sound- 
ed like a nail knocked into a wall. I didn’t say 
any more to him that time. 

**Now I must tell you that at this time the 
belle of New Orleans was a certain Miss Geor- 
giana De Courcy, the handsomest girl and the 
greatest heiress in Louisiana, and—what counts 
for a good deal in the Southern States—of one 
of the oldest families in the South. She was 
certainly a splendid woman—without an atom 
of heart or conscience, beautiful as a leopard, 
vain as a peacock, and greedy of admiration as 
—well, as a woman; one of the finest creatures 
altogether that I ever saw in my life! Well, 
as you may imagine, before she had been in town 
a month all the young swells of the place were at 
her feet; and the most ardent of all was a young 
Frenchman, Henri Le Vaillant by name, a man 
of good family, and originally of good fortune ; 
but he had contrived to run through such a lot 
of it before he came of age that, as Paddy says 
in the song, 

“When he came to man’s estate, 
It was all the estate he had.’ 

This being the case, it was only natural that he 
should think it a good idea to recoup himself’ by 
winning the favor (and fortune) of Miss De Cour- 
cy; and, to give the devil his due, he was just 
the man to make any girl like him if he had a 
mind that way. To begin with, he was a very 
handsome fellow—slim and graceful as any statue 
in Rome, and with that beauté du diable which 
you see so often among high-caste Frenchmen ; 
then, he could sing first-rate songs, and dance 
like any Taglioni; and to crown all, he was the 
best rider, and, what was more to the purpose, 
the best fencer in the town. Indeed, he had 
pinked so many men in various quarrels that his 
chums, in a kind of chaff upon his double ca- 
pacity of lady-killer and duelist, nicknamed him 
‘Perce-cceur.’ So when it was known that ‘the 
Pierce-heart’ had got his eye upon Miss De 
Courcy, you may think that her other worship- 
ers began to feel rather put about. 

**Now it so happened that I had brought an 
introduction to the girl’s father, Colonel De 
Courey, whom she ruled as completely as she 
ruled every one else, and he had invited me to a 
grand ball that they gave a little after my arriv- 
al. It was at this ball that I got my first sight 
of Le Vaillant—a slight, delicate-featured man, 
with a little black mustache, but supple as a grey- 
hound and active as a tiger. Of course he was 
horribly conceited, as these fellows always are; 
but barring that, he struck me as rather pleasant 
company, and I couldn’t help thinking that if he 
really meant business as regarded the De Cour- 
‘ey, he stood well to make his game. 

‘¢ Well, the ball was like every other ball— 
plenty of heat and crush and chatter; lots of 
dancing and flirting, and ices and Champagne ; 
a few people worth talking to, and a great many 
better worth leaving alone. About two in the 
morning (having just made my escape from a 
dreadful woman, who had never been to Paris 
and would insist upon knowing all about it), I 
went out upon the veranda to recover myself, 
and came bump against another man, who was 
just coming in, I turned round to apologize, 
and saw—Montfort ! 

. “I don’t think I was ever more taken aback 
in all my life. Here was a fellow who neither 
danced, drank, nor flirted—who always went to 
bed at ten, and didn’t know a woman from a 
mile-stone—cropping up all at once in the mid- 
dle of a ball! It was Saul among the prophets 
with a vengeance! 

“*Hollo, Montfort!’ said I, ‘isn’t this rather 
a violation of your principles ?’ 

«© What would you have? One must do in 
Rome as the Romans do. Here it’s the fashion 
to go to balls, and I go to them. In the Andes, 
where I am going presently, it’s the fashion to 
climb peaks and scramble along rock ledges, and 
I shall climb and scramble with the rest. Good- 
night—I must be going.’ 

“‘This (as poor Dickens says somewhere) was 
‘pilin’ it up rayther too mountaynious.’ The 
idea of Montfort, of all men on earth, doing a 
thing because other people did it was a little too 
good; I’d as soon have believed in Tom Sayers 
joining the Peace Society. And my doubts were 
not dispelled by a fragment of conversation which 
I overheard just then from two men who were 
standing on the veranda a little way off. 

‘* “Who was that fellow who was out here just 
now with Miss De Courey ?’ 

“*Don’t know; but I fancy it’s the same man 
who ‘takes those wonderful walks—Moffat, or 
Montfort, or some such name.’ 

“*“Well, he seemed to be making the most of 
his time, anyhow.’ And the two passed on. 

“* As for me, I went home very much out of 
tem ith myself. I been wont to brag 
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that nobody could throw dust in my eyes; and 
yet this fellow Montfort had done it as thorough- 
ly as one man ever did to another. To judge by 
present appearances, his former show of asceti- 
cism must have been all humbug; and upon my 
word, I was rather sorry for it. To me this man 
was a kind of rare specimen—a Codex Sinaiti- 
cus, a new hieroglyphic; and I valued him as 
Professor Tischendorf might value the one, or 
Sir Henry Rawlinson the other. In this easy- 
going age, bristling with every conceivable in- 
vention for making men indolent and luxurious, 
it was something to find even one living creature 
who seemed to defy without an effort every 
temptation that can assail humanity ; and now 
it appeared all at once that he wasn’t the man I 
took him for. The only thing to be done was to 
find out at once how the.case really stood; so 
directly after breakfast I posted off to Montfort's 
quarters, and found him sitting near the window 
(as fresh as if he had been in bed all night) writ- 
ing a letter with his left hand. 

“**Hollo!’ said I, ‘is your right arm paralyzed 
with handing lemonade ?” 

‘**No; but it’s as well to keep in practice, in 
case I should hurt the other hand. ‘That’s one 
thing my travels have tanght me—to be as handy 
with my left as with my right.’ 

“**Why, do you mean to say that you can 
throw and carve and write and handle a cue or 
a single-stick as well with one hand as with the 
other ?” 

“** Pretty nearly, so far as I’ve tried yet; one 
of these days I’ll give you a specimen.’ ‘ 

“*(So he did—in a way I little dreamed of.) 

‘«* Well, look here,’ said I, coming to the 
point, ‘aren’t you a pretty fellow to pretend 
never to love, and all that sort of thing—and 
then to go walking on a veranda at two in the 
morning with the prettiest girl in the town ?” 

** As I spoke, I looked keenly in his face for 
some sign of confusion. I might as well have 
looked at the Great Sphinx. 

“¢Ah, you think I’m in love with Miss De 
Courey,’ said he, with a quiet laugh. ‘ Well, 
you’re not the only one who does me the honor 
to hold that opinion ; but you rate my good taste 
too high. The young lady is an extremely in- 
teresting study; but as for my admiring her, 
happily even public opinion can not turn that 
fiction into a fact!’ 

“Do you mean to tell me, then,’ cried I, 
‘that you can’t fall in love, even if you tried ?” 

‘<¢T mean to tell you,’ he answered, drawing 
himself up, and looking really grand for the mo- 
ment, ‘that I should not count life worth hay- 
ing, if I were overcome, even for one moment, 
by any influence that I could not shake off, which 
is what J understand by love. The greatest 
pleasure of life, take my word for it, is the free 
use of one’s own will,’ 

“©*T suppose, then,’ said I, half joking, ‘that 
if you did fall in love, and she played fast and 
loose with you, you'd kill yourself? 

*<* Not myse/f,’ he answered, very quietly ; 
and then he put away his writing, and asked me 
to come ont for a stroll. And so the subject 
dropped. But I now began to suspect (not for 
the first time) that my friend Montfort wasn’t 
quite right in the head; and when you hear the 
rest of the story, I think you'll agree with me. 

“¢ Well, for about a month after that every 
thing went on as usual. The season was well in 
by this time, and I had my hands full—balls, 
masquerades, musical soirées, private theatric- 
als, and what not. Once or twice I lighted 
upon Montfort in the very thick of it; but for 
the most part he seemed rather to fight shy of 
going about, in spite of his theory about ‘ doing 
as the Romans did.’ However, he occupied a 
good deal of my attention just then; for, to tell 
the truth, I was rather riled at the way he had 
thrown dust in my eyes; and I determined to 
find out, by hook or by crook, whether he were 
really spooney on the De Courcy or not. But I 
might as well have saved myself the trouble, for, 
look as sharp a+ I might, I was just as wise at 
the end of the month as at the beginning. One 
thing I found out, thongh—that Montfort and 
Le Vaillant liked each other about as well as a 
badger and a terrier, and that the least thing 
would kindle a row between them. Le Vaillant 
had managed, by dint of his dueling renown, to 
exact a kind of deference from every body he 
knew; whereas Montfort made no more of him 
than if he had been a crossing-sweeper, and, in- 
deed, had rather shut him up once or twice, when 
he began to brag a little too extensively. Now 
I needn’t tell you that you may do any thing to 
a Frenchman rather than make him look small 
before a whole roomful of people, especially when 
half of them are ladies. Then, again, Le Vail- 
lant’s blustering ways riled Montfort; and so, 
bit by bit, they came to hate each other like 
poison. : ; 

“Now I should tell you that while all this 
was going on, I had become rather thick with 
Colonel De Courey, Georgiana’s father ; not that 
I had any idea of her, but at that time I was 
rather mad on sporting, and the old colonel 
seemed to have hunted and shot every beast that 
came out of the ark. So pretty nearly every 
other day I used to stroll up there, and find the 
old boy sitting in his garden over a weed and a 
mint-julep, and we would have a long palaver 
about the big game, and the best spots for find- 
ing them. Well, one afternoon, about five weeks 
after that ball I was speaking of, I turned up in 
the colonel’s garden, but didn’t find him in his 
usual place; and I was just thinking of going up 
to the house to look for him, when, all at-once, 
just on the other side of the high shrubbery be- 
hind which I was standing, I heard voices; and 
they were the voices of Miss De Courcy and— 
Montfort! 

“Of course you'll say I was a confounded snob 
for listening, and I. don’t deny it; but, at the 
same time, I could no more help it than I could 
help breathing. Through the leaves I could see 
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them standing on the sidewalk; and though 
they spoke low, I heard every word. 

“**Mr. Montfort,’ says she, ‘I have a great 
favor to ask of, you; and although people call 
you ungallant, I can not believe that you will be 
so unkind as to refuse me, Will you do what I 
ask ?” 

‘(Talk of witchcraft! you should have heard 
her voice, and seen the look she gave! It was 
enough to drive a man stark mad; and I know 
it made me tingle all over, as if I’d fallen into a 
bed of nettles. ) 

“¢ *T await your commands,’ says Montfort, as 
coolly as if he’d been reading Euclid. (I couldn’t 
have done it in his place, I know that. ) 

‘«¢ Well,’ says she, ‘I find that Mr. Le Vail- 
lant—that young Frenchman whom you met 
here the other day—has been showing to all his 
friends a likeness of myself, which I was foolish 
enough to give him, and has the insolence to 
boast of it, as if—as if I had—in short, as if 
more importance might be attached to it than it 
really deserves.’ (The way she did that little 
bit of bashfulness would have made her fortune 
on the stage.) ‘ You are the only man whom I 
can trust to check his impertinence, for all the 
rest seem afraid of him. May I count upon you 
to defend my reputation ?” 

“*She took both his hands in hers (I suppose 
to add emphasis to her petition), and cast her 
eyes on the ground. It was well that she did; 
for there came over Montfort’s face such a look 
of killing contempt as made me fairly shake. 
He drew himself up, as if he could have tram- 
pled her under his feet ; and for that moment he 
looked really splendid—just as I had seen him 
look when I chaffed him about being in love 
with her, the morning after the ball. 

“*¢T am at your service,’ says he, bowing ; and 
with that away he went, without another word. 
As for me, I stood like a fool for good five min- 
utes before I could recollect myself, the whole 
thing took me so aback. This was worse than 
I had ever dreamed of. All that I ever bar- 
gained for was a little flare-up between Mont- 
fort and the Frenchman, which would blow over 
and leave all clear again; but here was a far 
more serious business. Whether the De Courcy 
had got tired of having Le Vaillant always hang- 
ing after her, and wanted to get rid of him, or 
whether it was only her confounded vanity that 
was tickled at the idea of setting men fighting 
about her, I can’t tell; but Z've always thought 
(though it seems a horrible thing to say of any 
woman) that she was riled at Montfort for not 
bowing down to her as every one else did, and 
that she meant to punish him by getting him 
knocked on the head. Look at it which way I 
would, it was a very bad business. Apart from 
my liking for Montfort, I couldn’t abide the 
thought of an Englishman being killed by a 
Frenchman, and the whole town crowing over 
it, as they'd be sure todo. And yet how was I 
to stop it? Land the other two men were invit- 
ed that very day to dine with some Virginian 
big-wig (Fortescue, I think his name was), and 
then to go to a ball that Colonel De Courcy was 
giving the same evening; so that even if they 
missed each other at one place, they were sure 
to meet at the other. Altogether, it really 
seemed as if the powers of mischief had con- 
trived it; and I went home feeling bad all over. 

“Well, to Fortescue’s I went, and didn’t man- 
age to get near Montfort till dinner was done; 
but when we turned out to have our smoke in 
the garden (a famous big place, with a fountain 
in the middle, and dark shrubberies all round 
hung with colored lamps, just like a scene in a 
theatre), I got hold of him, and drew him into 
conversation, meaning at least to stick by him 
all the evening, in case of any thing happening. 
But just then, as ill luck would have it, who 
should come swaggering past but that beast Le 
Vaillant, with his chorus of worshipers about 
him, and, of course, he must bring out Miss De 
Courcy’s likeness, and begin bragging about it 
before them all. 

‘**Thus it is that we Frenchmen win the 
day,’ said he, in his boastful way; ‘every thing 
is possible to those who dare! It is only those 
who hang back that get nothing, like those En- 
glish cowards in the Crimea!’ 

“*T jumped up like a shot at that, you may be 
sure; but Montfort was before me. With one 
stride he was through the circle, and confronted 
the Frenchman, looking him full in the eyes. 

“**Did I understand monsieur to say,’ asked 
he, bowing, ‘that the English are cowards ?’ 

“**T did,’ answered the other, looking up at 
him insolently. 

“**You lie, then!’ says Montfort, and gave 
him a slap in the face with his open hand that 
echoed all over the garden like'a pistol-shot. 

‘* Then there was a row, if you like! Every 
body ran forward at once, shouting and scream- 
ing. In an instant the two had their coats off, 
and were standing face to face, each with a 
small-sword in his hand, on the bit of smooth 
turf beside the fountain. It was evident, as 
soon as they began, that Le Vaillant was the 
better swordsman of the two; and in a few min- 
utes (just as I had feared) Montfort got a 
thrust through the arm, below the elbow, that 
made him drop his weapon. Of course all Le 
Vaillant’s chums shouted for joy; but how they 
stared when Montfort coolly twisted his hand- 
kerchief round his right arm; drew the knot with 
his teeth, took up the sword in his left hand, 
and said, quietly, ‘ Zn garde, monsieur !’ 

“Jt was then, for the first time, that the 
Frenchman began to look disturbed; and cer- 
tainly there was something awful in this dogged, 
blood-thirsty persistency, which no pain or dan- 
ger could shake. ‘Two or three of Le Vaillant’s 
party tried to protest, but the others overruled 
them, and the fight began again. The two 
faces were a sight: Le Vaillant looked like a 
wolf in a trap—full of a kind of frightened fury ; 
Montfort’s face was quiet, and cold as marble, 





but with a look of grim satisfaction on it, as if 
he was sure of his man at last. And so, in- 
deed, he was. In those days the French schools 
didn’t generally teach their men how to meet a 
left-handed attack ; and Le Vaillant, who had 
never seen any thing of the sort before, was fair- 
ly puzzled. His breath began to fail, his hand 
shook; and at last, as he overreached himself 
in making a thrust, Montfort sprang in, and 
went clean through him, from breast to back. 
Then picking up the miniature, he flung his 
coat loose over his shoulders, and flew out of the 
garden like a wild-cat. I followed him as hard 
as I could pelt (you know I couldn't tell what he 
might do in the mad fit that seemed to be on 
him), and I tell you that in all my life I never 
had such a run. He never slackened once till 
he got to Colonel De Courcy’s, where the ball 
was just at its height; and there he bolted 
through the gate, burst into the ball-room, right 
through the midst of the dancers, and rushing 
up to where Miss De Courey was standing, 
flung the miniature at her feet. 

“Talk of theatres !—that scene beat ‘em all. 
Every body seemed turned to stone, and several 
ladies fainted outright, without any one minding 
them. And well they might. Montfort was 
white as a corpse, in spite of his hard run; his 
clothes were all splashed with blood; his right 
arm hung down at his side; and his face glared 
as if he were mad. 

“*« Are you satisfied ?’ he asked, in a voice as 
if some one were choking him. ‘You com- 
manded, and I have obeyed you. Take your 
likeness’ (he crushed it with his heel as he 
spoke), ‘and so perish every memorial of the 
woman who dared to weigh her caprice against 
the life of a brave man!’ 

‘He looked round upon the company—who 
were all standing like statues—as if he could 
strike them dead on the spot, and then vanished 
into the darkness, like an evil spirit. 

“T never saw or heard of him after that 
night; but he had his revenge, if that did him 
any good. ‘he De Courcy never got over the 
fright he gave her; she fell into a decline, and 
died eighteen months later; and her father 
wasn’t long in following her. Now, then, what 
do you say to a hand at écarté?” 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresronpeEnt. ] 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 
have had some conversation about the 
habit of receiving on a given day in Paris, 
and dwelt, I think, a little on the advantages and 
inconveniences resulting from the system. It re- 
mains for foreigners to consider which way the 
scale dips as far as they are concerned, and to 
adopt or reject the plan accordingly. But let it 
be well understood that having once committed 
themselves to the obligation of remaining one 
day in the week in-doors for the accommodation 
of their acquaintances, it becomes an imperative 
duty on them to do so, and to allow no tempta- 
tion to lure them out of the house on that day, 
nor to let any pretext of fatigue or slight head- 
ache, or any thing, in fact, short of positive ill- 
ness, induce them to deny themselves to visitors, 
Premising that this fundamental principle is 
soundly established in their minds, we will give a 
word or two of advice on certain customs con- 
nected with this one of having ‘‘a day” which 
have of late years crept into Paris salons. The 
most prominent of these innovations is that of 
the five-o’clock tea. This has long been an in- 
stitution in England. Wee will not stop to discuss 
the wisdom or the folly of making it a point of 
duty to scald one’s inside regularly every after- 
noon with cups of boiling liquid, and of conscien- 
tiously providing for one’s friends who drop in 
between lunch and dinner time the same enjoy- 
able opportunity. But so many wise and vehe- 
ment things have been urged against the process 
that it is only fair to repeat here the one word 
we ever heard advanced in favor of it. An Ital- 
ian medical man of high repute assured a cele- 
brated English writer in Rome that one reason 
why English visitors to the Eternal City suc- 
cumbed less frequently than others to the ma- 
laria fever was owing to their custom of scald- 
ing themselves morning,-noon, and night with 
hot tea. No other liquid, he maintained, could 
replace tea as an antidote against the terrible 
Roman fever. 

Now that we have done our duty by the dear 
national beverage, which ‘‘cheers but not in- 
ebriates,” we may, with a clear conscience, in- 
veigh against its encroachments in Paris salons. 
This five-o’clock episode has not been imported 
to Paris by the English. Americans will tell 
you that it has, but I altogether and emphatical- 
ly deny the charge. As a rule, people take it 
in England by way of a break in the day, and 
also because the late dinner hour, which varies 
from seyen to eight, makes the slight refreshment 
of a cup of tea really desirable in our damp, 
dismal, and bone-aching climate; but in Paris, 
where the dinner hour is from six to half past, 
there is not the shadow of such a necessity for 
it, and English people are the first to congratu- 
late themselves on being able to do without it. 
It never occurred to them to offer it to French 
people, who never take it in their own houses, 
and would a little while ago have thought it a 
most absurd entertainment. ‘The English may 
plead guilty to having substituted tea and cakes 
in the evening receptions for sirups and sugar- 
and-water, but the five-o’clock tea is the doing 
of those dreadful Americans. Now it may 
strike you as ridiculous to say so, but this im- 
portation of theirs is bitterly resented by the 
French—by the Parisians, I should say—for 
they are, I fancy, as yet the only sufferers from 
it. They hate the trouble of it, and they can 
not see any justification for its being imposed 
upon them by strangers. It used to be fully 
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understood among French people that when 
they went to visit each other they went to talk, 
and not to eat or drink. ‘This made it as easy 
for the widow lady with a very small income, a 
small apartment, and one servant, to collect her 
friends about her once a week as for the for- 
tunate possessor of a large revenue and fine es- 
tablishment to do it. It entailed no expense 
whatever, and involved no trouble beyond a little 
extra attention to her dress, and the same for 
her bonne, who was seated in the anteroom, with 
her daintiest cap and apron, sewing in the win- 
dow between the intervals of the rings, which 
she had no other occupation that afternoon but 
toanswer. But all this is changed of late. Tea 
is expected where pleasant conversation former- 
ly sufficed, and it is impossible to attend to this 
operation in the drawing-room while devoted to 
the hall door. The double service requires two 
servants, and the consequence is that madame 
not being able to stretch her income to the de- 
mand, closes her salon, and gives up her weekly 
gathering. This is not the result of a day, of 
course. It has taken probably three or four 
years to crush those unpretending-little recep- 
tions out of Paris society ; but thanks to the ex- 
travagant habits of those dreadful Americans, 
and to the weak-minded and ape-like propensities 
of the French themselves for following the lead 
in matters of fashion, it has been effectually and 
very extensively accomplished. The pleasant old 
French grandes dames, who can only afford one 
servant, are not the only ones to suffer; they are 
the last, perhaps, for fashion has to break through 
many rings before it penetrates into their narrow 
one. ‘The English five-o’clock tea, even in the 
most magnificent establishments in London, con- 
sists simply of cups of tea already poured out, 
and handed to you on a salver, with a plate of 
wafer-like slices of bread-and-butter ; neither 
cakes, nor ices, nor sweetmeats of any sort are 
introduced. When, therefore, English people in 
Paris choose to have it, it makes little difference 
in the afternoon’s work where there are a couple 
of servants in a house. But the Americans are 
not satisfied with this. They have made the 
solitary cup of tea an opportunity for a grand 
display of plate, cakes, candies, and what not. 
On their day, when you visit them, you find the 
ladies attired as for a wedding reception, in the 
very latest fashion, young and old alike; and 
you behold a table set out with all the parapher- 
nalia of an evening tea-party, a bright urn sing- 
ing lustily above an entire silver service, sur- 
rounded by every variety of confectionery, wines, 
and liquors. The young lady, if there be one, 
presides over the tea-pot, and the occupation, as 
she naively admits, is agreeable because it gives 
one something to do, and makes a break in the 
effort at conversation. All this may be very 
pretty to look at, and the cakes are pleasant 
to eat, but the whole performance costs a good 
deal of money, which is zot pleasant to many; 
they are foolish enough to consider themselves 
bound to return something of the same sort to 
their entertainers when these latter come to visit 
them. It may do once in a way, but when it 
has to be done once a week, it becomes a bore 
and a drain; they hate it, and revenge them- 
selves by stigmatizing the somewhat ostenta- 
tious hospitality as “‘purse-proud vulgarity ;” 
they take a dislike to the whole nationality, 
and declare that Americans don’t know what 
“société” means; that they can not congre- 
gate for half an hour's intercourse without mak- 
ing it an occasion for showing off their mon- 
ey, etc. This is one among other reasons we 
have named why French people fight shy of 
Americans in Paris, and often appear to behave 
rudely or coldly to them ; they simply can not af- 
ford to keep up with their habits ‘and customs, 
and they naturally dislike appearing mean or 
inhospitable. Why can not American visit- 
ors, who really wish to see something of French 
life and manners during their sojourn in the 
country, conform outwardly to the simplicity 
which even still in exclusively French circles 
so charmingly characterizes them? Let them, 
if they hold to their cup of tea, have it, but what 
need for this tawdry display of plate and confec- 
tionery, alike against common-sense and good 
taste? Ifa few American women of high stand- 
ing set their faces against the exaggeration of 
the custom, it would even now be soon modified, 
80 as to render it inoffensive. 

One last remark I must make while on this 
subject. Americans, who are so proverbially 
hospitable in their own country, are apt occa~- 
sionally to run into the other extreme when 
abroad, and to suppose that because they can 
not have things on their accustomed fine scale, 
they are to do nothing in the way of social en- 
tertainment. ‘This is a great mistake, especially 
in Paris, where hospitality can be made to con- 
sist so much more in the grace of the welcome 
than in the quantity of the refreshments. I was 
once invited with some friends to spend the 
evening with an American family from the West. 
It was sultry Angust weather. We were shown 
into the bedroom, where we took off our things; 
the salon was brilliantly lighted, and there we 
sat in conversation till eleven o'clock, when we 
took our leave, not having been offered so much 
as a glass of water. There was an indirect 
apology for the fact tendered afterward in the 
plea that as they were in furnished lodgings, the 
china, etc., was so shabby they really could not 
attempt to offer any thing to their friends. The 
same thing happened me on three occasions in 
the case of a most charming Southern family. 
Now surely this theory is a mistake. Who cares 
—at least in France—what your cups are like, 
if they be handed with simple hospitality and 
good tea? I shall say a few words next time 
on evening receptions. For the present I will 
conclude, with a hope that some of my Amer- 
ican friends will change their views on the above 

0ints before we have the pleasure of making 
their ac nainsance i Paris. Comxt. 
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THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY 
Al’ ST. PETERSBURG. ' 


T is unecessary here to recapitulate all the 
incidents of the recent festivities at St. Pe- 
tersburg: ‘There is no special bond of friend- 
ship existing between the people of Germany and 
the people of Russia, but the courts of the two 


Palace of the Grand Duchess Marie Nicolaievna. 


Monument to the Emperor Nicholas, 


empires are very closely connected by blood-re- 
lationship, in addition to-which the Czar Alex- 
ander has @ strong’ personal! admiration for: his 
uncle. As for the Emperor: William: himself, 
for nearly» sixty’ years past he has: maintained 
close personal-connection with Russia. .On!New- 
Year’s Day, 1814, he crossed the Rhine with a 
Russian corps, and saw fighting for the first 
time; the first military order he ever received 


was the Russian St. George, conferred on him 
for his bravery at Bar-sur- Aube, and he re- 
entered Paris on the 31st March of that year 
with Russian troops. ‘Three years later he es- 
corted to St. Petersburg the bride of the future 
Emperor Nicholas, and he attended the funeral 
of Alexander I. Since then he has paid many 
visits to the Russian court. One of these was 
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of especial interest, when, on the occasion of 
Nicholas erecting a monumental column to the 
memory of his father and his father’s wars, he 
went to St. Petersburg at the head of a deputa- 
tion of men who had fought from 1813 to 1815. 
This incident is recalled by our sketch, in which 
we once more see the Emperor William, still 
active and vigorous, though so many of his Ger- 
man comrades in arms are in their graves. He 
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is seated by the side of the Czar, and is passing 
beneath the martial statue of his brother-in-law, 
the late Emperor Nicholas. The two Emperors 
were preceded by the Chief of the Town, Gen- 
eral ‘l'repoff. ‘The large building in the back- 


ground is the palace of the Grand Duchess Marie 
Nicolaievna, or Nicholas’s daughter, the second 
name ofa Russian always denoting the parentage. 
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THE HUMMING-BIRD. 


IN Onan: can exceed the tenderness which 
the male humming-bird evinces during breed- 
ing-time for his lovely companion, nor the courage 
which he displays for her protection. - On the ap- 
proach of an intrusive bird, though ten times big- 
ger than himself, he will not hesitate a moment to 
attack the disturber of his nest; his bravery adds 
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a tenfold increase to his powers, the rapidity of 
his movements confounds his enemy, and finally 
drives him to flight. Proud of his success, the 
little champion returns to his partner, and flaps 
triumphantly his tiny wings. But with all his 
activity and courage, he is not always able to 
avert disaster from his nest, for an enormous bush 
spider (Afygale), covered all over with black hair, 
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too often lurks in the vicinity, watching for the 
moment when the little birds shall creep out of 
the shell. . With sudden attack it then invades 
the nest, and sucks their life-blood. Against 
this enemy neither courage nor despair is of 
any avail, and if the poor humming-bird endeay- 
ors to avenge the slaughter of his young, he only 
shayes their fate, and pefishes in the fatal em- 
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Fig. 1.—Borper iy Waite Eusromery ror Lincenie, utc. 


Borders in White Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tues borders are suitable for trimming lingerie, linen, etc. | ‘They 
are embroidered on fine linen, batiste, or Swiss muslin. ‘The illustra- 
tions plainly show the manner of working the embroidery. 


Box for Postage Stamps. 

Tus box with an overlapping lid is made of card-board, divided 
into three sections on the inside, as shown by the illustration, and coy- 
ered with white watered paper. ‘The outside is covered with maroon 
inlaid Russia leather; in the middle of the lid, at the top, is a me- 
dallion of gray faille, on which either a monogram or a small design 
may be worked in satin stitch or point Russe with maroon saddler’s 
silk and gold thread. 


Cover for Bible, Prayer-Book, etc., Figs. 1-3. 

Tuts cover, which is designed for Bibles, prayer-books, etc., is made 
of velvet, damask, or faille, and is embroidered with gold thread and 
gold braid as shown by Fig. 1. Figs. 2 and 3 show each a full-sized 
section of a suitable border for the cover. The design figures of both 
borders are applied in a lighter shade of the material, and are edged 
with chain stitches. of gold thread. Silver cord or colored silk braid 
may be used, or the embroidery may be executed with silk. 

















MEDIAAVAL DINNER-PARTIES. 
N the days of chivalry it was a costly business to ask a few friends 
to dinner. ‘They were not content to eat and drink at the expense 
of the host, but fully ex- 
pected—if the banquet 
partook of a ceremonial 
character—to carry away 
something more negotia- 
ble than a headache or 
an indigestion. ‘They 
looked forward with a 
keen financial appetite 
to gifts of silver vessels, 
falcons, coats of mail, 
goodly horses, ‘‘ certain 
gemmes, by curious art 
sette in gold; of purple 
and cloth of gold for 
men’s apparell,” Imag- 
ine a dinner-party of the 
present day at which cups 
and covers, weight. ying hunters, bracelets and bangles, should be distributed 
between the courses, and from which no guest should be permitted to depart un- 
til he had accepted sufficient cloth to make him a new suit! Ancient banquets 
were not only capensive, but cumbrous. Many inconvenient ceremonies von- 
tributed to lengthen the hours consecrated to gastronomy. Certain dishes were 
brought in by a regular procession, the boar’s head by a deputation of domes- 
tics, and ‘the peacock by a contingent of fair dames. The peacock was styled 
‘<the food of lovers and the meat of lords.” It was roasted and served up whole, 
covered after dressing with the skin and feathers, the comb entire, and the tail 
spread. Sometimes the noble bird was covered with gold-leaf instead of its 
feathers, but the prevailing taste appears to have been in favor of the peacock on Tu 
in full plumage. 

Edward the Third dispensed a romantic hospitality, wherein eating and 
drinking, tournaments and 
>love-making, were agreeably 
mingled; but it was under the 
reign of his immediate suc- 
cessor, Richard the Second, 
that the magnificent prodi- 
gality of royal entertainments 
rose to its greatest height. 
The cost of these banquets 
was enormous, and the sala- 
ries of the cooks—if they were 
ever paid—must haye greatly 
helped to lighten the royal 
coffers. Two thousand cooks 
and three hundred servitors 
were required to dress food 
for and wait upon the ten 
thousand visitors who daily 
attended the court. To fur- 
nish food for this almost in- 
credible number of guests 
twenty-eight oxen, three hun- 
dred sheep, myriads of fowls, 
and immense quantities of 

game were immolated daily. 
Richard the Second was not only a magnificent host, 
but a true epicure, and it during his reign that 
the celebrated Forme of Cury was compiled by his 
master cooks, a.p. 1390, ‘This curious vellum roll 
contained one hundred and ninety-six formule for the 
concoction of the dishes most in favor toward the close 
of the fourteenth century. Apparently the master 
cooks were not the sole authors of this curious work, 
as it was compiled 
by ‘‘assent and 
avysement of 
maisters of phisik 
and of —philoso- 
phie,” who dwelt 
in the court of 
King Richard. 
It is remai 
ble that through- 
out the Forme of 
Cury we find it 
impossible to dis- 
cover the slightest 
trace of plain food. 
When any thing 
is to be boiled we 
are told to ‘‘ seeth 
itin a gode broth,” 
ora court bouillon 
made of wine and 
water. ~ Roasting 
is only spoken of 








Wartcu-Case. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. XXIX., Fig. 99, 




















Fig. 2.—Borper ror Cover or Bisie, Prayer-Book, ETC. 






























Fig. 2.—Srction or Cotuar 
iy Pornt Lace Emproipery 
B.—Founu Size. 


[See Fig. 1, Page 392.] 





Fig. 1.—Cover ror Brsixy, PRAYER- 
Book, Etc. 


| yields a good retutn. There are a few examples 








Fig. 2.—Borper 1s Waite Emproiwery For Lixerrie, etc. 


as a preliminary to some operation of a more complicated descrip- 
tion, and broils are not mentioned. Meat roasted and boiled was ap- 
parently left to ‘‘those of the meaner sort,” for so far as we can dis- 
cover the great lords contented themselves with stews, hashes, and 
made dishes generally. 

Even as early as the fourteenth century the art of larding was well 
known, and is recommended for ‘‘cranys and herons, pecokys and 
partrigchis.” In the account of the great feast at the enthror i 
of the ‘‘reverende father in God George Nevell Archbishop of York 
and Chauncelour of Englande, in the VI yere of the raigne of Kyng 
Edwarde the fourth,” we find curious evidence of the favor in which 
strange edibles were then held. Among the goodly provision made 
for the banquet we find enumerated, in addition to one thousand sheep, 
one hundred and four oxen, three hundred and four “‘ yeales,” and a 
like number of ‘‘ s,” four hundred swans, six wild bulls, one 
hundred and four peacocks, two hundred and four cranes, a like num- 
ber of bitterns, four hundred herons, a thousand egrets, one hundred 
curlews, and twelve ‘* porposes and seales.” 

At this sublime feast the ‘‘ Earle of Warwicke” officiated as steward, 
and the guests were placed at various tables according to rank. It 
does not appear, however, that on this great occasion the bills of fare 
graduated in like proportion as was done at the enthronization feast 
of William of Wareham in 1504, 

That the art of cookery should have declined rapidly in England 
after the Elizabethan period appears singular, but it is vain to seek 
in the records of later banquets for the magnificence that distinguished 
those of an earlier date. Dropping down to the period of the Revolu- 
tion, we find that coarse 
food had almost entirely 
supplanted the delicate 
dishes. of the medieval 
cooks, and about the 
reign of the king wh 
was puzzled by an app’ - 
dumpling the culin y 
art senk, as might Lave 
been expected, to the 
lowest depths of degra- 
dation. Perhaps this de- 
cadence was due in great 
measure to the coarse 
tastes of the Georges, 
of whom the first liked 
stale oysters, and the 
last, in spite of his pre- 
tended refinement, was a gross feeder, who preferred a shoulder of mutton and 
onion sauce to the loftiest inspirations of his chef. It would, however, be unfair 
not to admit that the splendid quality of English meat and vegetables has had much 
to do with the national indifference to refined cookery. ‘The raw material is so 
good in itself that it is almost impossible to spoil it. Hence has arisen a barbarous 
indifference to the culinary art whih is often denounced in England as a mer 
device for making bad food palatable. 
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GREAf FORTUNES. 


R. ADAM SMITH, in his Wealth of Nations—a work which laid the foun- 
dation of our system of political economy—points out that the acquisition of 
wealth is quite indispensable to the advanc>ment of society in civilization 
and refinement. ‘‘ Without the tranquillity and leisure afforded by the 
possession of accumulated ‘ 
riches, those speculative 
and elegant studies which 
expand and enlarge our 
views, purify our taste, 
and lift us higher in the 
scale of being could not 
be successfully prosecuted. 
Experience shows that the 
barbarism and refinement 
of nations depend more on 
the amount of their wealth 
than on any other circum- 
stance. No people have 
ever made any distin- 
guished figure in phil 
phy or -the fine arts with- 
out having been at the 
same time celebrated for 
their riches and industry.” 
As a rule, modern mill- 
ionaires are not parsimo- 
nious in their way of liv- 
ing; in fact, the establish- 
ments of our merchant princes often eclipse those 
ofthe aristocracy. They frequently have expensive 
hobbies, like that of picture collecting, and their 
descendants find when such collections are dispersed 
that the money invested in works of art generally 








































of great fortunes made by misers, who often denied 
themselves the 
necessaries of life 
inorder that they 
might leave a 
large sum behind 
them, Such a 
man was James 
Wood, of Glou- 
cester, England, 
who died in 1836 
possessed. of 
property sworn 
tinder £900,000. 
Awillwas found, 
in which he left 
all his property 
to Alderman 
Wood, of Lon- 
don, his attorney, 
and two clerks, 
But a short time 
after a codicil to 
the will was sent 
in anonymously, 
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bequeathing various large sums to different indi- 
viduals. It was accompanied with this extraor- 
dinary memorandum: ‘* The inclosed is a paper 
saved out of many burned by parties I could 
hang. ‘They pretend it is not J. Wood’s hand; 
many will swear to it. They want to swindle me. 
Let the rest know.” ‘The writer was never dis- 
covered; and now came litigation, which lasted 
four years. Sir Herbert Jenner gave his judg- 
ment in 1840, rejecting the codicil so mysteri- 
ously sent. But—oh, the glorious uncertainty 
of the law!—Lord Lyndhurst, in a higher court, 
reversed the judgment, and the money was di- 
vided according to the terms of the will. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. 8, L.—Get summer camel’s-hair, or else vigogne, 
for a chiitelaine redingote to wear over your brown 
silk skirt. 

H. E. T.—Read about thin goods for mourning in 
Bazar No. 21, Vol. VI. Get a black chip Rubens hat, 
and trim with lustreless black silk. Lace is not ad- 
missible in deep mourning. Crape sacques lined with 
silk, or else wraps of the dress material, are used. It 
is necessary to send bust measure for loose polonaise 
pattern. 

Turrese B.—The tight basque suit pattern is appro- 
priate for grenadine. Put a wide puffed heading for 
each flounce. The grenadine over-skirt must not be 
lined—indeed, over-skirts should never be lined, as 
their grace consists in their soft drapery. The thick 
silk used for lining the basque is sufficient without 
other lining. The skirt upon which the grenadine 
flounces are mounted is made of thinner silk or of 
foulard. Make your plain Victoria lawn with a pleat- 
ed blouse-waist and apron over-skirt, and trim both 
skirts with kilt pleating. Wear a watered ribbon sash. 

Daisy.—The Double-breasted Jacket Suit pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No, 43, Vol. V., contains the En- 
glish walking jacket pattern. We can not give more 
“doll patterns” at present. 

Haven.—Make both your green silks into stylish 
plain short dresses, and wear with polonaises of the 
new striped green fabrics, or else of batiste or Swiss 
muslin. 

K.—A darker shade of gray, or else of leaf brown 
silk, combined with your pale gray would make a 
stylish suit. Make the lower skirt like sample, with 
flounces piped above the hem with a darker shade. 
‘Then have an over-skirt and sleeveless basque, or else 
a demi-polonaise of the darker shade, with dark sashes. 

Suunsorteer.—You can buy a very desirable lace 
sacque of llama or guipure for $50. The latter will be 
the most stylish garment of the summer season. 

A Country Dress-maker.—The black silk polonaise 
made as you suggest will be the best over dress for the 
poplin skirt. Side pleatings are hemmed on the wrong 
side with lightly taken stitches that do not show out- 
side. Bands down front breadths are pointed below, 
fringed, and meet a flounce across the foot of the 
dress. Puffs stop plainly at the skirt braid without 
trimming. Melon puffs are usually fringed above a 
flounce. 

Constant Reaprr.—Short Gabrielles of gray or 
brown linen take the place of aprons for little chil- 
dren, both boys and girls. They are sold ready-made 
for $1 at the furnishing houses. White is most used 
for children. Brown linen, piqué, and percale are 
standard goods for children. 

F. E. M. anp Oruers.—For mourning read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 21, Vol. VI. 

Mus. L. R. P.—A Medici fraise is a high frill of sifk 
and lace around the neck, and would be suitable for 
your gray silk. 

Exnestine.—Make your black grenadine by hints in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 18, Vol. VI. 

8. S. H.—Mantles are sometimes made of the dress 
material, but a black cashmere wrap is more stylish, 
and more economical, as it serves with all dresses. 
‘Velvet will be much used for trimming all through the 
summer. 

M. K. H.—Your questions are answered in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 21, Vol. VI. White 
strings to widows’ bonnets are not worn. Black rib- 
bon or crape strings fasten under the chin. 

Aw Oxp Reanen.—Lumps of white wax placed about 
in your box, and the whole covered with white oiled 
silk, is the most probable plan for preventing your 
white satin turning yellow; but there is no sure plan, 
as much depends on the fabric itself. Your browned 
lace is merely soiled. The French scourers here re- 
store point appliqué and other laces to their first 
beauty by steaming them, and by what is called dry 
pressure. 

Mxs, W. M. W.—Satin and guipure lace are not used 
here for trimming grenadines. Black repped silk 
pipings are preferred, also fringe, thread lace, jet, and 
watered ribbon sashes. Read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. VI., for further hints, Figured 
grenadines all black are preferred to plain ones. 

Mus. 8, A. H.—We have three cut paper patterns of 
wrappers—the gored wrapper, a Watteau, and a sacque 
wrapper. These do not draw when the arms are raised, 
as you fear, 

E. A. N.—Upholster your wooden mantel with the 
lambrequin draperies now in fashion. Use chintz 
for chambers, with heavy reps for parlors and dining- 
room.—Guipure lace sacques are very fashionable. 

Mas. L. M.—Get the darkest shade of brown in your 
striped silk and make a sleeveless jacket by our cut 
paper pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. VI. 
Sacques simply scalloped are worn by girls of four 
years. 

Morner.—Get a Normandy cap of Swiss muslin 
with colored silk lining for your six-year-old danghter, 

E, W. B.—The Worth over-skirt pattern has been 
sent you. Side sashes are usually but not always 
pendent from a belt. They are bias silk, or else the 
dress material, put in two or three long loops with 
two longer ends, and are attached to the side seam of 
the over-skirt. Sometimes a swinging piece extends 
from the right to the left and puffs up the skirt. 

Mus. G.—Descriptions and illustrations of cut paper 
patterns of infant’s wardrobe are in Bazar No. 35, Vol. 
IV. ; hints about materials for such a wardrobe are 
also in Bazar No. 21, Vol. III. The fancy stores here 
sell guipure and point lace materials, and have adver- 
tised them in our columns. We can not furnish ad- 
dresses. 

Oup Sunsonrmer.—The gingham over-skirt and jack- 
et, or else white piqué made in the same way, will be 
pretty. Read description of Normandy caps in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 21, Vol. VI. Make the 
blue Chambéry by sailor suit pattern. 

L. P. F.—For traveling dresses read Bazar No. 2, 
Vol. VI, and use the Loose Front Double-breasted 
Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. VI. 








B. B.—Read reply just given “Old Subscriber.” 

Mrs. J. G. any Oruers.—Your letters were not an- 
swered in this column, but a careful reading of the 
New York Fashions of the last four numbers of the 
Bazar would have shown you that answers to your 
queries had been incorporated there. 

C, E. C.—An article about removing stains was pub- 
lished in a late number of the Bazar.—The Cary sis- 
ters’ memoirs were published during the holidays. 

Manion F.—The Highland suit is made up in white 
piqué, trimmed with embroidery, or else wide braid on 
the jacket. The skirt is plain, with buttons on the 
front. 

Mus. J. L. M.—Instead of Brussels net puffs you 
could use bands of guipure insertion, or else plain 
imitation guipure set in smoothly. A lining would 
destroy the light effect of the lace. Wear your polo- 
naise over a high or low dress waist. A dress with 
brocaded grenadine flounces would be suitable for 
afternoon and dinner, but not for the street. Get 
white organdy for a polonaise and trim with insertion 
let in and lace, either Mechlin or Valenciennes. If 
insertion is too expensive, use organdy puffs with col- 
ored ribbon run through them. White yak and gui- 
pure insertion polonaises striped with black or with 
colored velvet are very dressy; also sleeveless jackets 
made in the same way. 

Tirzsome.—As you did not give your address the 
paper has not been sent you. Dark blue is as stylish 
as brown. Get a gray foulard polonaise, or else a 
sleeveless jacket to wear with your blue dress, Your 
changeable silk is out of style. If dyed black it would 
be useful as foundation for a grenadine suit, but would 
hardly serve for any thing else. 





THE BEST FOOD FOR SUMMER. 

F. E. Santa & Co.’s Crushed White Wheat, Atlantic 
Flour Mills, Brooklyn, is really an invaluable prepara- 
tion. It is rapidly becoming an indispensable article 
of household food in almost every family. For chil- 
dren and invalids it is simply excellent, and as a whole- 
some summer food for all it is unequaled. The well- 
known chemical value of whole wheat preparations 
when properly manufactured, together with the repu- 
tation of the mills of the above firm, should be suffi- 
cient to induce all to give this article a trial. It is sold 
by nearly every grocer in New York and adjacent cities. 
—[Brooklyn Union.] 





Every mother who has a crying baby, or 
children subject to croup and stomach-com- 
plaints, can rely upon Castoria to keep the child 
well and give it rest. There are but few nurses 
in New York who do not use Castoria. It should 
be in every house.—[ Com. ] 





Take your Drerne anp CLEANING to the 
New York Dyeing and Printing Establishment, 
Staten Island; 98 Duane St., 752 Broadway, 
and 610 Sixth Ave., New York; 164 and 166 
Pierrepont St., Brooklyn; 40 North Eighth St., 
Philadelphia. No other offices. —[Com. ] 





An Ansoture Test or ExoriixNnor.—The truest test 
of excellence in a sewing-machine is, after all, the rec- 
ord of its sales. The manufacture of the Wilson Im- 
proved Under-Feed Machine employs an immense 
manufactory and nearly five hundred skilled workmen. 
The machines are turned out at the rate of from 
eighteen hundred to two thousand per week, and are 
sold faster than they can be made. The factory is 
pushed from day to day with orders. There is nothing 
strange in all this when we consider that it is a first- 
class, perfect machine, capable of any class of work, 

ood tor twenty years’ constant service, and costing 
$5 Jess than the other first-class machines. Salesroom 
at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in 
the United States. The company want agents in coun- 
try towns.—{Com.] 


Coryina Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the bpplemene with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 
Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 
BLACKHEADS, AND FiEesuwouns, 
use Perry's IMPROVED COMEDONE 
and Pimple Remedy —the Great Skin 
rf only by Dr. B. C. 
er Pei peas 49 Bond Street, 
New York. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


_ PEERLESS 
Shirts, Collars, 


Cuffs, § Drawers. 
UNION ADAMS & C0., 


637 BROADWAY. 


Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have a eit all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace St ichus, Lace Bor ies, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, Wer, &c. 


i MRS. C. C. THOMSON 

‘ontinues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples ited, inclose 
5c. Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, ) Bast 33d St, N.Y. 


STAMPING PATTERNS, 
direct 'rom Paris. item easi 
learned. Impressions durable. Instruction Package, 33. 


in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
Mrs. L. CENDRIER, 686 Broadway, N.Y. 
HIRT PATTERNS Cut to Order, 15c. 
SUNT a. SMITH, Shut Maker woe 










Medicine. Prepai 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


HATRI!!! 
(la REMOVAL. 
i. SHA Has removed his well-known 


Hair Establishment to 
364 Bowery, corner Fourth Street, 


Branch store, 863 Sixth Avenue, and begs leave to call 
the attention of the ladies to his superb stock of Hu- 
man Hair Goods, of the best quality of hair only, of 
his own importation and manufacture. 

As I have had numerous complaints from ladies who 
have been led astray by unscrupulous imitators of my 
advertisements, and bought inferior goods, I call the 
attention of the ladies to 364 Bowery, cor. 4th Street, 
which entire building I occupy. 

The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 

All Hair used in my establishment I import and 
manufacture myself, and is of the best quality only; 
and if any expert can Pe that I use in my goods 
any other quality but the best, or miz it with Italian 
or Chinese Hair, which is generally applied to by other 
dealers, will refund the money in every case. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors, 

All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 

PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - - $% 

Do. 22 do, do, 4 do. do. - - -6 

Do. 26 do. do. 4 do. do. - - 8 

Do. 82 do. do. 4 do, do, = = 

Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 

Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 

2-inch, $2 00. 24-inch, $2 0. 26-inch, $4 00. 


Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet, 22d and 23d Streets. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce, 

Goods sent C0. D. 
or and money in registe: 


express, on receipt of col- 
letters or P. O. Order. 


GEV Eur oe kerr 
The STIGER Patent 
SKIRT, DRAWERS 


STOCKING 


SUPPORTER, «xd 
Skeleton Waist Combined. 


The Skeleton Waist alone, 
for hot weather, is worth all it 
costs. Itishighly recommend- 
ed by physicians, and others 
who have used it. 

Ask your Merchants for it. 
If you cannot get it, we will 
} send single one, prepaid, for 
Children, on receiptof $1. For 
Misses and Ladies, on receipt 


of $1.25. : 

In ordering, give the length 
from the shoulder to the top of 
stocking. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
Send price for samples. So- 
licit orders, and make money. 
A liberal discount to Agents 
and Merchants. 2 
Cut this out and keep it. 


STIGER MFG. CO. 


60 Warren Street. 
P.O. Box 4391. New York. 


Important to Ladies.—rhrongh the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
ae neea accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Fall particulat 
Address 
























rs will be sent on receipt of postage 
JAMES M'CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


he Standard Lotta Bustle. 
A Piplome 
~~ 


awarded by the 
American Insti- 
tute to A. W. 
Thomas, Paten- 
tee and Manu- 
facturer for the 
lightest, 
strongest, 
most dura- 
ble,comfort- 
able,elastic, 
and ena 
est Bustle in 
the market. The wearercan sit in any position 
whatever without bending or injuring it in the 
slightest di , it closing entirely up on sitting, 
and returning with precision to its original shape on 
arising. The heaviest dress will not cause it to dimin- 
ish its size, or change its perfect form (as is generally 
the fault). No ladies? wardrobe complete 
without the Standard Lotta Bustle. 
For sale every where. ik for Nos. 10, 
5, 18, 22, &c., comprising the various sizes 

a nti. Patertee ahd Wholesale Manufacturer, 
91 ite St.,N.¥.; & 801 Race St., Phila. 


Th scop salen 


Of ever en reen for Ladies promptly executed b; 

Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Seni 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
samples sent for 25 cents. 


Write for a Price-List to J. Hl. JOHNSTON, 


GREAT WESTERN 


No. 179 
ITAFIELD ST PITTSBURGH PA: 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 
Guns, $8 to $150. Single Guns, $8 to $20. Rifles, $8 
$15. ‘Revolvers, $6 to $95. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Ma- 
terial, Bishing Tackle, &c. Large discounts to dealers or 


clubs, Army Guns,Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for. 
baa sent by express, C.O.D., to be examined before 
‘or. 


“THREE P ” 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $275. Single pair, sent 
Postpaid, $1.00. Every color and size. A fine French 
oven Corset all sizes for $1 00. ‘To avoid loss, send 

Post-office Order. J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 
353 Sth Ave., N. ¥. City. 


i ee 
ADAME MICHEL, formerly with Mane 
Gaxovurgat, No. 423 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 
ceived from Paris the richest assortment of Bonnets 
and Round Hats, selected by herself, from all the lead~ 
ing houses of Paris and London. 











[Junz 21, 1873. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Batton-hole Worker. 


Pat. June 27, 1871. Award 
tb Ata Tnstituro gud Ma. Institue kace ier 
it 


one of the 
most important 
ventions of the age. 
The most perfect 
utton-hole 
a eee ever tee 
x simplo 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button-holo 
with it than th 


accuracy. 1s use 
entirely indepen- 
dent of tho sew- 
ing machine, and 
wailllasta lifetime. 
Boog away 
pricking 
gers, straini 
Perfect and irregalar worked Sion They give 
fect and worked button-boles. They givo 
Universal satisfaction. “Ladies who use them say that 
they are worth their weight ingold, Over eleven thou- 
aand sold during the first, weok of thoir introduction. 
Local and traveling agents want everywhere. They 
gellataient, nnd giveover 100 per cent. profit, Semple 
Button-hole "Worker and cample ‘Button-hole Cutter 
packed in a neat case, with directions for u: 
Pogether with sample of our new and novel way xf can- 
vassing, sent to any address on receipt of 65 cents. 
Orders, by mail ceive prompt attention. Address 
RBSTER MPG CO. Manulacturers, Ansonia, Ct. 
Please state in what paper you saw this. 


Compagnie des Indes 
PARIS. 
PES 
Fabriques deDentelles, | FabriquesdeCashmeredes 
Bayeux, 14 Rue Royale, Indes, 
Alencon,20RuedeLencrel. | Cashmere, Umritzur. 


je fin- 
tho 








MM. VERDE DE LISLE FRERES, of 
the Compagnie des Indes, especially address 
themselves to ladies of America contemplating a voy- 
age to Europe, inviting thelr attention to thelr produc- 
tions of LACES AND CASHMERE SHAWLS exhib- 
ited at their warehouses, 


No. 80 Rue Richelieu, Paris, and . 
N.1 Rue de la Regence, Bruxelles. 


‘Those who call either from interest and curiosity, or 
for the purpose of buying, will meet with equal courte- 
sy. As this house pays no commissions under any cir- 
cumstances to agents, the direct purchaser obtains all the 
advantages. All goods marked in plain figures. Prices 
invariable. English spoken throughout the house. 


a: 


NI 


SOMETHING NEW. 
For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


THE ORTOLAN, — 


is “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 

HARPER?’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
GrossreLp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 

1st. That each pattern is fitted and led by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily ler- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. 8. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipe of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St, and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


EUREKA 


AIR BUSTLE. 


Endorsed by all the leading fashionable circles in the 

country. The lightest, most fashionable, and most 

durable Bustle ever made. Sent by mail on receipt of 

retail ice, or , O. D. 

EUREKA BUSTLE CO. He Washington &t., Boston, 

GEE or write Dr. DODGE, Red Oak, Iowa, of human 
Blood Experiments and HeartDropsy Cure notoriety. 
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A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are offering a large invoice of 
LYON’S PLAIN COLORED SILKS. 
Quality of $2 50 reduced to $1 50. 
Quality of $2 00 reduced to $1 75. 
Quality of $3 50 reduced to $2 00. 
Quality of $4 50 reduced to $2 50, 
BLACK AND WHITE FINE LINE SILKS, 873¢c. 
PER YARD. 
RISAILLE SILKS, 
Saeteatie fresh, very lustrous, } $1.00 per yard. 

‘An immense stock of choice makes of 
BLACK SILKS, EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES, 
from $1 per yard. 

JAPANESE STRIPED SILKS, pure silk one way, 35c, 
STEEL-COLORED MOHAIRS, 
pure and brilliant, from 40 cents upward. 
COLORED, PLAIN, AND STRIPED IRON GREN- 

ADINES. PONGEE SUITINGS. CASHMERE 
D'ECOSSA, double fold, $1 per yard, greatly under 

value. 
ECRU BATISTES, plain, striped, and figured. 
STRIPED GRENADINES, 
from 123c. per yard. 
COSTUME MATERIALS, 15c., 18c., and 25c. per yard, 
very great bargains. 
Every requisite for LIGHT AND DEEP 
MOURNING. 
FANCY LENO LAWNS, 
an entirely new article. 
FINE IMPORTED WHITE GOODS, 


for family use; prices much below present market 
values. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave. 9th & 10th Sts. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Are selling off the balance of their 
SPRING AND SUMMER IMPORTATIONS OF 


DRESS GOODS, &c., &e., 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Previous to taking their Semi-Annual Inventory. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND YOUTHS’ 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, 
READY-MADE SHIRT 
COLLARS AND CUFFS, 
PLAIN AND FANCY NECK-TIES, 
SCARES, CRAVATS 
KID AND SUMMER GLOVES, 
PLAIN & EMBROIDERED 
SHIRT BOSOMS, &c., 
At extremely low prices. 











GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES OF PARIS AND 
CITY MADE 


GARMENTS. 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
LOTH, 


CASHMERE, 
SILK_AND LACE SACQUES, 
AND POLO 
'N AND BATISTE SUITS 
POLONAISE. Also, A FINE 
ASSORTMENT OF THREAD 
AND LLAMA LACE 
POINTES & SACQUES, 
At very low prices. 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 
FOR LADIES, CHILDREN, AND INFANTS. 
Every requisite in this line ready-made and to order. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway; cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


EHRICH’S, 
287 & 280 Sth Ave. near 24th St. 
LACE SHAWLS AND SACQUES, 


Which, owing to the stagnation in the wholesale trade, 
we have ST orchased at less than half the gold cost 
of importation. 

Black Lace Shawls, elegant patterns, at $5 00, $6 00, 
$7 00, $8 00, and $9 00; importation price from 








$10 00 to $20 00. 

Black Real Llama Shawls at $14 00, $15 00, $16 00, $18 00, 
$22 00, up to $40 00; worth fully double. 

Black Lace Sacques at $7 00, $3 00, $10 00, $12 00, $15 00, 
$20 00, and upward. 

This is a rare opportunity to buy Lace Shawls and 
Sacques, and our patrons will do well to take advant- 
age of the same. 

‘Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments and Suits. 
Real Laces, Embroideries, Kid Gloves, Parasols, &c. 
Cheapest in the country. 

Send stamp for Spring Catalogue. 

Every C. ©. D. package subject to examina= 
tion before acceptance. BKHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 


GREN TWO YARDS WIDE 
ADIN KS, Warranted Pure Silk and 
Wool. Half cost of importation. BLACK SILKS, 
the best value in the trade. HANDSOME ALPACAS, 
40 cents and 50 cents per yard. One case SPANISH 
CREPES, 70 inches wide, pure Silk and Wool, 75c., 
formerly $2, One care CAMEL'S-HATR SUITINGS, 
123c., worth 20c. Full lines of all French and Eng- 
lish Dress Goods, at a great reduction, to close. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 
CORNnn BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE. 
nce a eg 


FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD &CC., 


Manufacturers, and Wholesale and 
We have mm petal Dealers, 

e best assortment of good goods that can 
be found in this city; and, with this close money-mar- 
ket, we will sell them at the lowest possible prices. 

COUNTRY COTTAGES A SPECIALTY. 
15 & 17 SPRING STREET, COR. CROSBY. 


NO 
EAFNESS AND CA 
ens ean aufero veatn fe Deaton 
Catarrh, was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe 
free of charge, to any one similarly aMicted. Address 
‘Mrs. M. Cran Lrocrrr, Jersey City, N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘These Patterns are Gravep ro Fit any Fieurr, and 
are jitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 





‘The following Patterns are now ready: 








Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER... 0. 5 
LADY'S WA! ROOF CLOAK ceoay 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (Cor gitl from 3 to | 
Nees ES fa 





8 years ol és a 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
WOATS Oli)as «00s os + <500-'bavy seems) 
BOY'S KNEE -BREECHES, “VEST; “AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old)... ¢ 29 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for yout 
from 8 to 18 years old) wees #88 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt). * 35 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER... No.42 
GIRL'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 















5 to 15 years old).... “44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT 
AND SMOKING-CAP “ 46 


PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... 5 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 49 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
ion Bagsne, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old) 
LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER... 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)... “6 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skirt 
Walking Skirt. . 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt... iM 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... * 21 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER... “ 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 


“ 4g 











skirt, and Walking Skirt...........02teecee+ “ 98 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old) #95 


POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
‘Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Traine: 
Skirt........ Pdeoeaswinsson posse on saeccess § OF 

LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ingGown). :h<-thagicess osc +--Ssnonl © te. 

HIGHLAND. SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ‘* 39 

DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

‘and Knickerbockers (for boy’ from 8 to 10 
years old)....... ‘ 

BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Ove 
skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt. . 

PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 

DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ 

DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT................. “ 41 

DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... ‘* 43 

GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for i 















‘irl from 5 to 15 =, O10)... 20 f. 250s oon Me ae 
LOUIS QUINZE Bae with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walkin a “ 46 


DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
ING SUIT s 


VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skitt)...c0e0c.s-sceee.s eben 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING ‘SUIT <:..: 
Vol. Vi. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt es eee UL 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, ‘ 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 18 years old). “13 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SU! 
CHATELAINE, REDINGOTE WALKIN 
























LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT ao S 28 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 24 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on.receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

‘atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
’ NESS PURPOSES, 


And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WooDs, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadel; hia; J. F. Edwards, St. 


mis, Mo.; A. C. 
Pamphiet. ellogg, Me icago, ll. Send for 


You ask WHY we can sell }irst 

4 Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 

We answer—Itcosts less than 

to make any $600, Piano sol 
through Agents, all of whom make 
oO ‘Cts profit, We have 
Dut ship direct to fami- 
price, and warrant 
. . Illustrated cir 
cular, in which we tefer to over SOO Bankers, Merchants, 
&e. isome of whom you may know), using ‘our Pianos, 
in “44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


this notice. 
U.S. Plano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


TOWER HILL HOUSE 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I, : 
WILL OPEN JUNE 25th. 
CLARK N. SCOFIELD, Proprietor, 
Late of Continental Hotel, Philadelphia. 
Address No. 25 West Twenty-Seventh St., New York. 


OO Te 
CURED !—F. dress 
ASTHMA °C. Unitas, Puncaprurnes poe 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR #2 tina Richt 


SO A TAY Agents wanted. Business entirel 
$25 & DAY new. Gc. SHAW: Bladerrany 











pHomEce our 
Child's ye= 
ght. Novelty Car- 
riage, with Patent Ad- 
justable Canopy. 
(= Price $18 00. 
Old Style Perambula- 
tors from $7; Central 
Park Swings reduced 
to $10; also, Veloci- 
peas, Baby Sum ers, 
aping Horses, & Toys. 
Send for circular to 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
512 Broadway, opposite 
St. Nicholas Hotel. 


~ LADIES RIDING HATS IN VARIETY. 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
HATTER, 


719 & 1103 BROADWAY, 





IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 





aaah aie 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
‘These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most-practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
Uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, an 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and eyery subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25e, you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just pRnlished, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. "The sprmeats, represented are for ladi 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises an 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED —BO0OK AGENTS are wanted 
+ to sell popular Standard Works by 
subscription. Some of them, viz.: M‘Clintock and 
Strong’s Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Kecle- 
siastical Literature; T he Life of Christ; The Land and 
the Book; and 'Tyerman’s Life of Wesley are admirabl 
adapted for Theological Students and others to sell 
during their coming vacations. The subscriber also 
wants energetic and successful Canvassers to sell the 
wew and poner ‘books, just published, viz.: Farm Bal- 
lads, by vill Carleton; ‘The Treaty of Washington, b 
Caleb Cushing; Santo Domingo, Past and Present; with 
@ Glance at Hayti, by Samuel Hazard; and Nordhoff's 
California, Energetic persons can make the business 
yery lucrative. For further particulars, address 
AVERY. BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 
Dz. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 






Goods Stores: Ask for 


often ae 


Diaper Co. Take no other. Agents w: 
me. Lafontaine’s Complexion Beau- 
tifier removes Tan and Freckles. Depot 142 
West Twenty-fifth Street. Can be had at all Druggists. 
RUSSES, Supporters, Elastic Belts, Stockings, 
d Bete satis 2 Ladies’ use, at SEELEY 'S Tract 
Establishments, 1347 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa., and 
737 Broadway, N. Y. Send for lustrated Pamphlet. 


$72 00 EACH WEEK, “every Where 
Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Lonis, Mo. 


sh r dia} ite ‘working peo- 

POtOS20 pe Seeidsents wanted A ae ot er ony at 

work for usin their spare moments, or allthe time, than atanything 
clse, Particulars free. Address G, Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 

MONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples an 

full particulars FREE. §, M. Srexoxe, Boston, Mass. 


REE. & M Seavert Boston, Sit 
A MONTH to Agents. Articles new, and 
8475 state as tour” ¢BCLININGTON, Choa. 








Vf ‘ener Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps and 





other novelties. Address U. 8. Manufacturing 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Did. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


a 
1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Pr: C 
Cloth, Beveled Edges, g2 5.7 Crown Svoy 
2. 
LONDON’S HEART. ANovel. By B,L. Fansroy, 
Author of “Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” “Blade-o” 
Grass,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 








3. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
ee means) Belgium, papland: Cerne ) Aus- 
tia, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Russia, aed Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. By W. Pemproxe Frv- 
river, ‘Twelfih Year. With nearly 100 Maps and 
Plans of Cities. Large 12mo, Half Leather, Pocket- 
Book form, $6 00. 

4. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. A Novel. By Wrixie Coxraxs, 
Author of “The Woman in White,” “ Armadale,” 
“Moonstone,” “Man and Wife," &c., &c. 8yo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


5. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1872. Edited by Prof. Srenorr F. Barry, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, with the Assistance 
of Eminent Men of Science. ’12mo, over 700 pp., 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00.) 


6. 

MURPHY'S MASTER. A Novel. By James Payn, 
Author of “Carlyon's Year,” “Cecil's Tryst,” 
“Found Dead," ‘One of the Family,” “A Beggar 
on Horseback,” &., &c. 8yo, Paper, 25 cents. 








1. 

MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER: Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness, Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Classes. Ilustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


8. 
BY THE LATE LORD LYTTON: 

KENELM CHILLINGLY: His Adventures and 
Oplutons, Popular Edition, Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 
Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

THE COMING RACE. 12mo, Paper, 50 cents. 

GODOLPHIN. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

LEILA; or, The Siege of Grenada. New Edition. 
S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

A STRANGE STORY. Library Edition, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. Bs 


FARM BALLADS. By Wut Canueroy, lustrated. 
Square Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00. 


10. 

OLD KENSINGTON. A Novel. By Miss Tuaox- 
gray, Author of “The Village on the Cliff,” &c. 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, $1 00. 

iL. 

THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
hereto. By Caren Cusurye. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


12, 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. A Novel. By F. W. Ron- 
xxson, Author of ‘ Christie’s Faith," “Mattie: a 
Stray,” ‘No Man’s Friend,” “True to Herself,” &c. 
Tilustrated. Syvo, Paper, 75 cents, 

13. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuaries Hatioox, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Illus- 
trations. Crown 8yvo, Cloth, $2 00, 


14. 

TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rey. Frep- 
ERtok Arnotp, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1'75. 


15. 

TO THE BITTER END. A Novel. By Miss M.E. 
Bravpon, Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “Dead-Sea 
Fruit,” “Birds of Prey," “John Marchmont's Leg- 
acy,” &c. Illustrated. Syo, Paper, 75 cents. 


16. 

SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present: with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samvex Hazanp. Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

1%. 

RECLUS'S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Existx Reowvs. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or ee and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. S8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

Uniform in style with “ THE EARTH," by Exisée 
Reoxvs. 8vo, Cloth $5 00. 


ta@- Harrre & Brorners will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. f 

s@~ Haurer's Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


WORKING CLASS, 20ssreckoaranteoa 

Ss $60a week guaranteed. 
aes employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent an mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


A GREAT SENSATION !—Agenis Wanted. 
Big Package Free. Better than Gold. Address, 
at once, F, A. ELLS & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 


PER WEEK IN CASH to AGENTS. 
Every thing furnished and expenses paid. 
A. COULTER & CO., Charlotte, Mich. _ 


AGENT'S Here io0,, Sos Cente st, 8. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 





Hanrrer’s Macaztx, One Year. 
Hauren's Weexty, One Year. 
Harrrr's Bazar, Hew eer: - a 
Hanren's Macazixe, Harven’s WEeKLy, and Harprr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00. 
‘An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, WERKLY, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsortnens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

‘The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, fs 94 conts a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents n year, payable at the office 
Mere received. Subscribers in’Canada must send 24 cunta for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 


States postage. 

‘Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrer & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 








Terms ror Anverrisine my Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Hanrrenr’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25-per Liue—each insarijon, 
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FACETIZ. 


your Wu1s 
Playing-cards are sometimes 
made with rounded cor- 
ners, with a , We Sup- 
pose, to avoid sharping. 
SS 

A certain French baron, 
whose scientific tastes led 
him to collect the skulls of 
celebrated persons, one day 
received a visit from a man 
with whom he was accus- 
tomed to deal. 

“What do you bring me 
here?” asked the baron, as 
the man slowly unwrapped 
a carefully enveloped pack- 


age. 

“The skull of Shaks- 
peare.” 

“Tmpossible !” 

“T speak the truth, mon- 
sicur te" baron, Here is 
proof of what I say,” said 
the dealer, producing some 


apers, 
pep But,” replied the baron, 
drawing aside the drapery 
which concealed his own 
singular collection, “T al- 
ready possess that skull.” 

“He must have been a 
rogue who sold you that,” 
was the remark of the hon- 
est dealer. ‘‘ Who was it, 
monsieur ?” 

“Your father,” said the 
baron, in a mild tone; “he 
sold it to me about twenty- 
nine years ago.” 

The broker was for a mo- 
ment disconcerted, then ex- 
claimed, with vivacity, 

“T -’ comprehend.’ Be 
good enough to observe the 
small dimensions of the 
skull on your shelf. Re- 
mark the narrow occiput, 
the undeveloped forehead, 
where intelligence is still 
mute. It is of Shakspeare 
Serials but of Shakspeare 
as a child about twelve or 
fourteen rene old ; whereas 
this is that of Shakspeare 
when he had attained a certain age and had become the great genius 
of which England is so justly proud.” 

‘The baron bought the second head. 

ees 

Romantio Non ‘se.—It is pretty well understood that there is a 
large and influential section of the community—unmarried ladies 
looking out for a settlement, an establishment, a position—who do 
not agree with the author of a modern oon that Love is Enough. 
Many other things, they say, are wanted besides—such as a town and 
a country house, a carriage or two, saddle-horses, some creditable 
jewelry, perhaps a box at the opera, and, above all, plenty of pin- 


money. 
a 
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FIT OF THE COMPAN 











‘Tue Nowenonature or Frorroy.—Is a new class of titles for novels 
coming into vogue? Or are the novels themselves going to be mete- 
orological, like our conversation? It looks so, when we see adver- 
tised, the one under the other, Wild Weather and Bright Morning. 
Plenty more names of the same sort could be suggested—The Rainy 
Day, April Showers, Something in the Wind, Angry Clouds, Al. in @ 
Fog, A Storm Brewing, etc. 


ee 
CONGRUOUS COUPLES. 
If there’s a well-matched pair in married life, 
It is a horsey man and nagging wife. 
Sas gee 
COMPLIMENTARY. 


Antist. “ Well, you see, I got into a rage, and took out the ten 
principal figures, ‘all the sky, and most of the background.” 
Frnp. “ What a wonderful improvement, to be sure !” 
Cas: edie 


UNACCO! ‘ABLE. 


Vistror. ‘ Halloa, Snipp! going in for dumb-bells 2” 

Sxirr. “ Yes; but I am bothered if I can make them out. I have 
been practicing all the morning, and I can’t use them half so well as 
when I first began. Don’t tell'me that practice makes perfect after 


that.” 





Sottxcx Gossrr.—Botahists have observed that the language of flow- 
ers is not a faculty developed alike in all blossoms. Some possess it 
more than others. For instance, flowers of speech have it to a re- 
markable extent, 


Why does the present style of ladies’ dresses remind one of the au- 
tumn ?—Because of the loose sleeves (loose leaves). 








Pee ena 
An Irish doctor wants to know where he can procure a second-hand 
watch new ! 
«What are you about, my dear ?” said a grandmother to a little boy, 
who was idling about’ the 
ae and canting: re 
glances at a gentleman who ait Hh , 
was paying a visit. ! {KNW ti H hy 
“T am trying, grandma, ‘ WWE 
to steal papa’s hat out of HA Wii \ Hil 
the room. without letting Vi Nall | | I i 
the gentleman see it, for | iN } | \ | 
apa wants him to think iy 
Pacis ena 
ean WHT \ 
A wag, speaking of a | tH i | 
blind wood-sawyer, says Ry Mt H 
‘a, | Nf 
i 


that “* while none ever say 
him see, thousands have 
seen him saw.” 





)! 
fl 


= 

uERY.—Is there more 

are ing about a leap-year 
than any other year ? 
es 


Two_ ministerial candi- 
dates for a vacant pulpit, 
named Adam and Low, hav- 
ing to preach on the same 
Sunday, Low, who preach- 
ed in the morning, took for 
his text, “Adam, where art 
thon?” In the evening 
Adam gave his return shot 
by selecting for his text, 
“Lo, here am I.” 

ee 

A gentleman being asked 
if his neighbor's dog was a 
hunter, said he was half 
hunter and half setter— 
that he hunted until he 
found a bone, and then sat 
down to eat it 

i ——, 

The young married man 
who found himself at the 
theatre the other evening 
with feet incased in steel- 
colored boots, from a lib- 
eral application of ‘stove- 
blacking in the dark, wants 
to know “how long this 
house-cleaning is going to 
last, anyhow.” 

—-—_- 

Traonmr. “John, — you 
young scape-grace, come 

ereand Tt pay you back 
for your impudence to me 
yesterday.” : 

Port. “T have conscien- 
tious scruples against tak- 
ing back pay of that sort.” 
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Mr. GoopMan (chairman of soup-kitchen committee). “ How is it that you did 





Stupy or A BasHFuL MAN, WHO HAS PRIVATELY TOLD AN AMuSIN' 
. WE HAVE TRIED TO DEPICT THE WRETCHED INDIVIDUAL AT THE PRECISE MOMENT WH 
OF HIS ANECDOTE (WHICH IS RATHER LONG); HE BECOMES CONSCIOUS, ALL OF A SUDDEN, THAT HE HAS COMPLETELY FORGOTTEN THE Porn, 
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AFTERNOON TEA. 








Nj) HAV 


TROUBLES OF OUR CHARITABLE PEOPLE. 


not come for your Soup to-day, Mrs. Smith ? 


Mrs. Smit. “ Well, Sir, there wasn’t no taste in it last Week; and they tell 


me there be hardly enough Seasoning in it to-day !” 
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SELF-SACRIFICE. 





Boy. “Teacher, there’s a Gal over there a-Winkin’ at me!” 
‘Teacuer. “ Well, then, don’t Look at her,”” 
Boy. “But if I don’t Look at her, she’ll Wink at Somebody else !” 





Story To THE Host, AND HAS BEEN REQUESTED BY HIM TO R 
G MANAGED TO 





A young man in a subur- 
ban town sent off his first 
postal card on Thursday 
morning. After writing a 
message on the back he in- 
closed it in an envelope, 
clapped on a three-cent 
stamp, and dropped it into 
the post-oflice, ‘remarking 
that it was a very handy ar- 
rangement, and should Linve 
been introduced years ago. 

——__ 


The most accommodating 
man we ever saw, says the 
Danbury News, was he who 
wes the captain of a steam- 
ship which plied between 
New York and Port Royal 
during the war. One day a 
soldier lost his cap over- 
board and went to the cap- 
tain aboutit. The old gen- 
tleman said it was impossi- 
ble to stop the vessel to re- 
cover it, but he kindly of- 
fered to make a mari 
the rail where it, went over- 
board, and get it when he 
came back. 

a 

A. school-boy remarks 
that when his teacher un- 
dertakes to show him what 
is what, he only finds out 
which is switch. 

age 

Tosacoo Danors,—To- 
bacco dances are the last 
things in Virginia, says a 
Southern paper, "We re- 
member attending a tobac- 
co dance twenty years ago, 
when our father caught us 
smoking a ‘penny mild 
un” in the back garden. 
St. Vitus never began to 
step 80 lively as we did. 

eee 

Foxp or “Loo.”—A mild 
and affectionate wife in 
Lancaster overheard an ac- 
quaintance remark that her 
husband was too fond of 
loo, She waited up for him 
that night, and when he 
came home demanded to 
know if he had been spending his time with “Loo.” The unsuspect- 
ing husband admitted that he had, when, without giving him time to 
explain, she went at him with a fire-shovel. The husband does not 
exactly remember how the interview ended, but he could never con- 
vince his wife that “loo” was a game at cards, and always plays whist 
now, and gets home before ten o'clock. 











AT IT ALOUD FOR THE BENE- 








TA! THROUGH TWO-THIRDS 





ee 
A Trurm—The surest way to lose your health is to drink other 
people's. 
DOUBLE ENTRY. 
“ Mr, James, how do you keep your books 2” 
“Oh, by double entry.” 


“Double entry—how’s that 2” 
“Easy enough. I make one entry and father makes another.” 


eee 

Immerston.—When may a man be said to be literally immersed in his 
business ?—When giving a swimming lesson. 

pre cs 

A LEGAt Point.—A jury once returned into court in order that one 
of their number might be instructed upon the following point of law: 
“Tf I believe that the evidence is one way, and the other eleven believe 
different, does that justify any other juryman in knocking me down 


with a chair?” ° 


Rerams.—A rich old fellow in a provincial town, who owns more 
houses than any one man in the place, was waited upon by a commit- 
tee for a subscription to rebuild the fence about the cemetery. His 
reply was characteristic as well as humorous. ‘“ Gentlemen, I have 
always made it a rule in my business never to make any repairs until 
the tenants begin to complain.” 





A Cup's Praver—Sweets. 


a 
PROVERB AND PRESCRIPTION. 


‘That “ what’s enough for one’s enough for two,” 
The saying is but in a measure true; 

‘That is, a Physiologist might say, 

For each, of his or her three meals a day. 


——— 
eee is a man likely to be done brown ?—When his friends toast 
im. : 
—————- 
“Pm awfully screwed,” as the hair said to the curl-paper. 
—<_— 


‘The latest problem for civil engineers is to make one of the keys 
of a piano fit the lock of a canal. 


——— 
On a recent trip of one of the Illinois river packets, a light draught 
one, a8 there were only two feet of water in the channel, the pas- 
sengers were startled by the 

cry of ‘‘Man overboard !” 
The steamer was stopped, 
and preparations were made 
to save him, when he was 


heard exc! es “Go 
ahead with your old’ steam- 
boat! Ill walk behind 





A STRANGE INCIDENT, 


A Pennsylvania woman, 
who has for years been af- 
flicted with a cancer, and 
has been treated by emi- 
nent physicians without ob- 
taining relief, dreamed that 
a stranger came to her 
house and gave her some 
medicines, saying that they 
would effectually cure her. 
Next day, on going to the 
door and looking out, she 
saw the identical man of 
her dreams approaching 
the house. He offered her 
a bottle of medicine to cure 
her cancer. She took it, 
followed his directions, an 
is now—as bad as ever. 


nen 
“Lame!” sighed Mrs. 
Partington. ‘ Here I have 


been sufferin’ the bigamies 
of death for three mortal 
weeks. First I was seized 
with a bleedin’ phrenolo; 
in the hampshire of the 
prain, which was exceeded 
by the.stoppage of the left 
ventilator of the heart. 
This gave me inflammation 
of the left borax, and now 
I am sick with the chloro- 
form morbus. There is no 
blessin’ like that of health, 
pernculady when you're 
ill. 


—— 
Morsm Msn — Auction- 
cers, 


‘A grocer asked an artist, 
“Ts sculpture difficult 2” 

‘The artist replied, * Why, 
bless you, no. You have 
only to take a block of mar- 
ble, a mallet and a chisel, 
and knock off all the mar- 
ble you don’t want.” 
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. . ‘To describe the former: Take any ordinary variety of fern, in the spring, just at the time when 
Chip Spanish Gypsy Bonnet. the fronds begin to rise from the ground, and laying it upon a fables yor vill see that there are 
Tue reyers of this white chip hat are bound with bias strips of black gros grain, The trimming | numerous little offsets, all of which are ready to form into new plants. A sharp knife will enable 
consists of black lace two inches wide, a tulle scarf, bows of blue ribbon two inches and three-quar- | you to separate them without injuring the little roots belonging to each crown. 'Thege are perfect 
ters wide, and a spray of pink roses and forget-me-nots. Black marceline lining, and strings of | plants, ready to be set into small pots, or into a bed prepared for the purpose. And next we must 











blue gros grain ribbon. give attention to the kind of soil, and study the manner of potting them; for the most healthy 
plants may be lost if that part of the business is misunderstood. 
FERNERIES. Mix the soil in somewhat the following proportions: one part yellow sandy loam, one part well- 





decayed black leaf mould, one part silver sand, and one part old rotted 
N our last number we described the manner of constructing large fern- Seer te are sod with the fibres still there. Ilave ready a quantity of broken earthen- 
eries. For smaller grounds a simple rock bed is made by first depos- r ware to serve as drainage; and then, ing mixed the soil well, pro- 
iting a heap of coal ashes and bits of broken crockery as a founda- ceed to place in the bottom a : of the crockery, then a layer of 
tion and for drainage; then, upon these, a good layer of leaf the gra: bre, and then a little of the finer mixed soil. Into 
mould and sandy loam, Upon this mound begin to rear your that Jay your fern root, holding it upright with the left 
rock-work, placing the stones so as to have good spaces hand, while with the right you sprinkle in the soil until 
for soil between them; in the centre the clump or root the roots are well covered... Press down the soil about 
of a tree may be placed to advantage, and delicate the plant with the fingers until it is firmly fixed, 
climbers, or perhaps a balsam apple, planted so as and place it in a position to be sheltered from the 
to ramble over it. When the rocks are placed in sun, giving it a daily watering with a fine rose 
position, and the interstices well filled in, begin on the spout of the watering-pot. That will 
transplanting your ferns with great care, lest water them thoroughly—fronds, roots, and 
the crowns become injured or the roots all—without the danger of washing the 
broken. Place them also in the positions roots. - This is all the attention they 
best suited to their individual habits, but \ will need until about the 1st of Sep- 
always give them a good depth of earth, tember, when they will require to be 
where they can draw up moisture from shifted into larger pots—the roots 
below. Those that are planted high- having by this time quite filled the 
er up will, of course, need more small space allotted them. If 
frequent watering inisummer, and you design them for a winter 
a slight protection during the / fernery, they should be brought 
winter. / in before there has been a 
In planting ferns of all kinds touch of frost—or, at least, be 
it is well to remember that protected at night by a spread 
they do best in coarse-grained, of hay or straw, that can be 
not sifted, soil, except per- removed in the morning. 
haps for seedlings which are Even those which are to 
being started under glass. be left out-of-doors.all win- 
A very tasteful addition to ter it is well to water oc- 
the plants of this rock bed casionally, and to keep 
will be a few roots of our them covered with a bed 
common evergreen ivy, of leaves or with a layer 
which will flourish beau- of straw, as by these sim- 
tifully, and cling to the ple means the fronds are 
stones over which it clam- found to open much ear- 
bers just as upon a wall. | lier than others which 
Another design for a | are left to themselves. 
fernery in a small front- If you are desirous of 
yard will be to build up starting a winter fern- 
a kind of pillar of rock- _ | | case for your parlor, it 
work, formed ‘of old should be prepared and 
bricks or stones, which- planted in July or Au- 
ever may be most conven- gust at latest, so that the 
ient to obtain, leaving nu- \ little roots may become 
merous openings on all ) ; well established before 
sides, into which the ferns | fall. A fern-case may be 
are to be planted, also ¢ra- | made rectangular in form, 
descantia, saxifrage, ov any / having glass sides and top, 
other hanging plant, a bunch / and the whole made to set 
of handsome wall-ferns, such loosely into a pan several 
as maiden-hair, forming a inches deep, or it may be 
graceful tuft to crown the top. formed of a bell-glass shade 
If in a very shady, damp place, set intoa round pan—which- 
the bricks will soon become ever may be most conyenient 
green and mossy, which will to obtain, but in either case it 
greatly improve the general effect. is important that they fit loose- 
‘There are also to be had at the ly in their respective pans, as the 
flower and seed stores very elegant expansion of the air underneath 
vases and pillars of terra cotta, in- will be very apt to break them if 
tended for the same purpose, which X tightly held. ‘Ihe pans should be 
will have the double advantage of orna- about six inches deep, and lined with 
menting the garden in summer, and may zinc—the compost prepared by mixing 
be removed into the parlor and placed un- good garden soil, three parts, silver sand, 
der glass as. a winter arrangement. They one part, charcoal dust, one part, with 
are, of course, more expensive than the coarse crockery bits in the bottom for drainage. 
brick or stone structures of which we first spoke ; This compost, well mixed but not sifted, will 
but for persons who do not need to consider this be the best possible for planting the young ferns, 
question they will be much more desirable and orna- and will suit all kinds that you will be likely te 
mental; and when planted with very choice ferns, Ken- collect. "i * : 
ilworth ivy, lyeopodiums, ete., will be beautiful indeed. SS Among those that will be beautiful for this pur- 
We have a friend who is such a dear lover of ferns that she ~\ 
io 
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pose are the smaller varieties of polypodium, maiden-hair 
has inclosed a corner on the north side of her house expressly (Adiantum), asplenium, athyrium, ly copodium, lastrea, lygo- 
as a winter fernery. Here she has arranged her rockery, an dium, scolopendrium, davallia, and woodwardia. Of these family 
planted it with all the hardy and half-hardy varieties of American and names of ferns there are many varieties, some natives of this coun- 
British ferns, and here she has a never-failing garden of beauty and green- Li try, and others of England, but most of them are easy of cultivation. 

ness the year round. From the ceiling hang rustic baskets and vases, —— 
formed of cocoa-nut shells pierced with many holes, and wire baskets made 
of common horse muzzles, all filled with delicate ferns, which have not 
only covered the tops, but have pushed their crowns through the holes, 








Cute Spanish Gypsy Bonnet. 


BUTTERFLY IMPRESSIONS. 


until the whole look like hanging bunches of greens. In the corners are placed yases and pots, HOOSE the brightest specimens, perfect and uninjured by catching. If alive, a drop of alcohol 
planted with all sorts of shade-loving things: begonias, ivy, and many varieties of lycopodium, will cause death very speedily. ‘Then clip off the wings, and lay them on clean paper in the nat- 


while up the sides creeps the lovely climbing fern, with its pedate leaves so delicately veined, and its | ural position, leaving the proper space between for the body. Now spread a coat of clean gum water 
wreaths of spores, or seeds, from which you may possibly propagate the plant—though this is a yery | on another piece of paper, and laying it over them, press slightly on the wings so that they will ad- 
difficult and uncertain method, except in the hands of experts. here. ‘The body is to be drawn and painted between these wings. ‘The wings themselves may be 

According to the best authorities, there are two methods of increasing and propagating the dif- | left on the paper, or, if Jaid face downward, may be removed before they are tight, and the distinct 
ferent species of ferns—by dividing the roots, and by seeds, or spores, as the fern seeds are called. | impression will remain, with all the fine down and velvety marks, impossible for any painting to imitate. 
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WAITING. 


‘Tue first glad day of summer saw our parting; 
Our hopes were yague, our words were very few; 

I murmured—from your passionate hold upstarting— 
“Tl wait for you!” 

Ah! I was young; the world was all before me; 
My love should make life beautiful and true. 

T said, when passionate parting pains came o'er me, 
“There is so much to do!” 

Come home! dearest, come home! 


The summer waned, and anguish fell upon me, 
Such heavy loss as wears the strength away ; 
And for a time its greatness seemed to stun me, 

And so I lay 
Weak and bewildered, with one wish forever 
Haunting my nights and shadowing my days— 
That I might fall upon your breast, ah! never 
My head therefrom to raise. 
Come home! dearest, come home! 


A homesick child, lost in the dreary gloaming— 
Such lone estate is haply like to mine; 
My eyes are weary waiting for your coming, 
My sun is slow to shine! 
Do you remember, dear, that charméd season 
When your strong arm upheld my faltering feet; 
When life was set to rhyme unchilled by reason, 
And oh, 80 wondrous sweet ? 
Come home! dearest, come home! 


The red-leayed glories of the ripening autumn, 
Sun-diamonds flashing on a dimpling sea, 
‘These pleased me once; these now! cast no thought on: 
You are away from me! 
And I am very weary of this sorrow. 
Where are you, oh, my best-belovéd friend ? 
And must I ask to-morrow and to-morrow? 
And what shall be the end? 
Come home! dearest, come home! 


I know too well, unless some cheering token 
Comes o'er the sea. I am not less than brave; 
But Want and Doubt and Toil, uncheered, unbroken, 

Lead swiftly to the grave. 
Yet you are dearer far to me than heaven, 
And while you live I feel I can not die: 
Pray the dear God will smooth what is uneven, 
And bring you by-and-by! 
Come home! dearest, come home! 


I live my life as you would have me live it 
If you were here, and earth were glorified ; 
For you will turn again—I do believe it— 
And seek my side. 
‘When you come back you'll find me worthier loving— 
Pain and Endeavor keep us pure and true— 
And oh! remember in your farthest roving, 
I wait for you! 
Come home! dearest, come home! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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> Wiru the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


presenting a large variety of literary and 
artistic attractions. 


YG Our next Pattern-sheet Number will 
contain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
arich variety of Ladies’ Riding-Habits, Garden 
Hats, Lingerie, etc. ; Boys and Girls’ Suits and 
Wrappings ; Sofa-Pillows ; Collars, Cuffs, Em- 
broidery Patterns, etc., etc.; with many other 
choice attractions. 


A MITIGATION OF STEP- 
MOTHERHOOD. 


By GAIL HAMILTON, 


O the general truth that the marriage of 
two people concerns only themselves 
there is a single exception. When either 
has, by a previous marriage, children who 
have arrived at the age of discretion, and 
who are not established in separate fami- 
lies, the marriage should not take place 
without their consent. Any one may make 
a marriage which shall be disgraceful to his 
parents and his brothers and sisters. But 
while this is very provoking, and justifies his 
family in withdrawing from his association, 
should that be the wisest course, it is of a 
different sort from the folly and perversity 
which involves children in trouble. A man’s 
duty to his father is of a far less intimate 
kind than his duty to his children. More- 
oyer, though he makes a match displeasing 
to his father, it very much less affects that 
father’s daily life. He takes the objection- 
able wife to his own house. His father and 
mother need never meet her. It is but an 
outside matter, a mere affection of reputa- 
tion, a vexation by proxy. But to his chil- 
dren it is a sore evil, and of long and daily 
and hourly continuance. I have seen the 
father of a respectable family live for years 
happily in his widowed home. His daugh- 
ters, under the loving hand of an accom- 
plished relative, grew up every thing that a 
father’s heart could wish. And that father, 
tempted by the devil, and aided and abetted 
thereby, suddenly became enamored of a 
fierce, unprincipled, powerful woman, who 
speedily set his house by the ears, drove his 
daughters out of it, and himself into crime 
and woe which will not end with his life. 
Daughters may be foolish, and prejudiced 
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against step-mothers in general, and a step- 
mother in particular; but they are daugh- 
ters, existing by and for his will and pleas- 
ure, and not their own, and he should be 
lenient even to their folly, and heedful even 
of their prejudice. He has no right to in- 
troduce discord into their home and unhap- 
piness into their life in the shape of a woman 
who is not needed, and whom he would 
bring not for their good, but for his own. 
The first time he had a right to consult him- 
self, but this time his children should be 
consulted, and if they may not have the full 
appointing power, they at least should have 
the right of veto. If they are more than 
properly and naturally reluctant, if they are 
unreasonable and selfish, he is the right one 
to bear the penalty, for he should have 
brought them up better. If he has suc- 
ceeded so ill with the children of one mar- 
riage, it is of very little consequence that he 
is prevented from making another. 

In all cases of discord in these foreign al- 
liances the sympathy of society, both in and 
out of fairy stories, is with the children and 
against the mother ; and this is well, though 
it works harshly sometimes. But it should 
always be remembered that the children are 
the helpless, the ignorant, the passive party, 
while the woman is a mature and free 
agent. The little children are simply hand- 
ed over to a stranger and an alien—and I 
refer now only to the families of little chil- 
dren who are not old enough to make as- 
sent or dissent intelligently. If a woman 
allies herself to a family of grown children 
without their cordial welcome, she deserves 
all the trouble she encounters. But even 
where there are little ones, she is not alittle 
one, and the sympathy of society is justly 
with the weak and not with the strong. 
Nor is the tenderness, the humanity, of wom- 
an so overpoweringly predominant in this 
relation as to make the prejudice against it 
wholly a prejudice. While we have all seen 
many who discharged its duties with fidel- 
ity and warm affection, and who were be- 
loved and honored as they deserved, it is 
not to the credit of woman that so many 
have but an indifferent success. If there is 
any thing which would enlist all the pity 
and indulgence of a feeling heart, it is the 
little children from whom a mother has 
been torn away. If, in addition to this, a 
woman loves their father, how is it possible 
that she should-not have in them a quick 
vital interest, should not be instinctively 
and jealously alive to their comfort, their 
welfare, their - happiness? Suppose the 
children are very trying, peevish, imperious, 
quarrelsome, or even false? Still they are 
the children of her husband, his body and 
soul, and though she can not have for them 
the very mother’s love, it would seem that 
her love for him ‘should overshadow and 
embrace all that are his. ' Sometimes it is an 
aunt, or a sister, or a cousin who feeds the 
flames of revolt in the younger members. 
In that case let the step-mother ruthlessly 
and promptly trample aunt, sister, and cous- 
in under foot. A bad woman will do it for 
the sake of abusing her step-children with 
impunity. Shall a good woman hesitate to 
do it for the sake of training them to har- 
mony and amiability and virtue and grace ? 
Whoever comes between a woman and her 
husband or her children should be sacrificed. 
If she can not be converted, she should be 
banished. And when a woman has the 
whole field to herself, with all the sway 
which love gives her over her husband, and 
which superiority of education, position, 
and wisdom gives her over the children, it 
would seem as if a heart of ordinary sensi- 
bility and a head of ordinary sense might 
conquer even their prejudice, secure their 
allegiance, and command the situation. 

But the situation is no joke, nor is any 
foolish talking or jesting convenient con- 
cerning it. There is much badinage about 
marriage and its preliminaries which is not 
too delicate or too seemly ; but in the hey- 
day of life, when the young man and maid- 
en have not yet passed out of their frolic- 
some and buoyant youth, or eaten of the 
tree of the knowledge of gqod and evil, much 
may be pardoned, much condoned, and much 
may even be allowed to foam and sparkle 
away in merry banter. But I know noth- 
ing more undignified, indecorous, I may say 
indecent and repulsive, than for the husband 
of a dead wife or the wife of a dead husband 
to be indulging in joke and repartee and 
trivial talk about prospective or possible 
match-making. Thoughtless friends will 
sometimes do it, but the iron is not sup- 
posed to have entered into their souls. The 
surviving partner of a sundered marriage is 
in truth what the old grave-stones grimly 
record—a relict. Never do I hear them 
speaking lightky of fresh ties but I see a 
dead face, white and fixed, a stark form 
cold under the coffin-lid. This is a silent 
partner, who may not be consulted, but who 
can not be forgotten, and whose shadowy 
presence should banish frivolity. I say not 
that the second marriage may not be as real 
as the first, may not even be more real, more 








complete, the only perfect union. But even 
so, the way to it lay through the gates of 
the grave, which silence and reverence be- 
seem. 





FAMILY COOKING. 
By PIERRE BLOT.—V. 


(OMATO SOUP.—For this excellent soup 
the proportions are, seven or eight mid- 
dling-sized tomatoes, three pints of broth, 
four or five stalks of parsley, two of thyme, 
salt, pepper, a tea-spoonful of pepper-corns, 
a bay leaf, two onions, three cloves, and 
three or four cloves of garlic, a quarter of 
a pound of rice, a table-spoonful of butter, 
one ounce of sugar, three slices of bread. 
The tomatoes are put in boiling water for 
a few seconds, taken off and dropped into 
cold water, and then skinned. They are 
put in a saucepan, and set on a moderate fire 
with the broth, parsley, salt, pepper, and the 
following spices tied in a linen rag: thyme, 
pepper-corns, bay leaf, onions, and cloves. 
When cooked, the whole is turned into a 
colander (with the exception of the spices 
in the rag) and forced through with a potato- 
masher, except the tomato seeds; then the 
strained juice and pulp are mixed with the 
rice; after it has been boiled the butter and 
sugar are added. The whole is simmered for 
about half an hour, and turned into the soup 
dish. While it is simmering the slices of 
bread are cut in dice and fried with a little 
butter, and put in the soup tureen before 
turning the mixture therein. Cover it for 
two minutes, and serve. 

Lobster Soup, or Bisque-—This makes an 
excellent soup. The proportions are, two 
three-pound lobsters, three ounces of butter, 
two quarts of broth, and eight ounces of 
bread. Boil the lobsters as we directed in a 
preceding number, and after having removed 
the dark bluish vein and the stomach, cut 
the head off about half an inch back of the 
eyes; put the flesh of the tail aside, and 
pound the rest well—shell, small and large 
claws, and all that is in the body shell. It 
is then put in a saucepan with the butter, 
and stirred until the butter is melted; then 
a quart of broth is added, and the whole 
simmered for about fifteen minutes. The 
mixture is turned into a strainer, all the 
liquid is pressed out of it, and is set back 
on the fire with the toasted bread for a few 
minutes. The whole is then turned into a 
colander, and forced through with a potato- 
masher. About another quart of broth is 
added, a few minutes’ boiling are given, and 
it is ready to use. Put in the soup tureen 
some bread cut in dice and fried in butter, 
andalso the coral part of the lobster, chopped, 
and about a quarter of a pound of the flesh 
of the lobsters, also cut in dice. Turn the 
above mixture on the whole, and serve. 
What is left of the flesh is made into lob- 
ster-salad. 

Sauces.—The majority of sauces are all 
commenced in the same way. When the 
butter and flour are thoroughly mixed and 
cooked as explained in a preceding number, 
the sauce is more than half made; the rest 
of the work is comparatively easy. The 
most inexperienced housekeeper will be able 
to make almost any sauce after two or three 
experiments. 

White Sauce—The proportions for this 
sauce are, two ounces of butter, one table- 
spoonful of flour, a yolk of egg, salt, and 
white pepper. A white sauce is the basis 
of several others, as will be seen below. It 
is made in this way: When the fiour is 
cooked, as directed, with the butter, and as 
soon as it turns yellowish, pour into the pan 
about a pint of boiling water, little by lit- 
tle, stirring briskly the while with a wooden 
spoon; take from the fire when it is getting 
thick; beat a yolk of egg with half a table- 
spoonful of cold water, put it into the pan 
with salt and white pepper, mix it well with 
the rest, and you have an excellent sauce. 
A little grated nutmeg and vinegar, or lem- 
on juice, are added, if liked. Lemon juice 
is better than vinegar when the sauce is 
used with fish. The cooking of the flour is 
done on a rather sharp fire, which is had by 
removing the cover of the stove or range; 
and by putting the cover back to its place 
a good or moderate fire is obtained, and by 
placing the pan on the corner of the range 
you have a slow fire. 

Béchamel Sauce is made exactly like a white 
sauce, with the exception that milk is used 
instead of water. 

Cream Sauce.—This is also made like a 
white sauce, with the exception that cream 
is used instead of water. 

Blonde Sauce.—Broth is used for this sauce 
instead of water, and the rest of the process 
is the same as for a white sauce. 

Lobster Sauce-—Add two or three table- 
spoonfuls of the flesh of boiled lobster, 
chopped, to a white sauce. 

Shrimp Sauce.—Boil and clean a quart of 
shrimps, remoye the shells, chop the flesh, 
and add it to a white sauce. 

Oyster Sauce.—Blanch a pint or so of oys- 
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on juice to suit the taste, and the sauce is 
made. 

Mussel Sauce.-—When the mussels are boil- 
ed and thoroughly cleaned, chop about a 
pint of them, and mix with a white sauce, 
adding lemon juice to taste, 

Caper Sauce-—When the white sauce is 
made, add to it one, two, or three table- 
spoonfuls of capers, either whole or chopped. 

Celery Sauce.—Blanch a few stalks of cel- 
ery, chop them rather fine, and add them to 
a white sauce, giving just one boil after the 
celery is in. 

Cucumber Sauce.—Chop fine a table-spoon- 
ful of pickled cucumbers, mix them with a 
white sauce, give one boil, and it is ready. 

99 Sauce.—Chop two or more hard-boiled 
eggs, mix them with a white sauce, and serve. 

Mushroom Sauce.—It is made with either 
fresh or preserved mushrooms. A table- 
spoonful or more is chopped and mixed with 
a white sauce; then boil for half a minute, 
and it is done. 

Truffle Sauce.—Made like the above, using 
truffles instead of mushrooms. 

Fines Herbes Sauce-—This sauce is made 
with parsley and chives, or parsley and shal- 
lots; but if neither chives nor shallots can 
be had, as is often the case in the country, 
it is made with parsley and onions. A table- 
spoonful (more or less, according to taste) 
of both is chopped rather fine and mixed 
with a white sauce. They are used raw, 
and as much of the one as of the other. 
When mixed with the sauce, give two min- 
utes’ boiling, stirring the while, and the 
sauce is made. 

Maitre @ Hétel Sauce.—This name is given 
to the mixture used with broiled fish or 
broiled meat, and is composed of butter, 
chopped parsley, and lemon juice when for 
fish, but vinegar instead of lemon juice may 
be used when it is to be served with meat. 

Beurre Noir, or Brown Butter.—This is used 
with fish, calf’s brains, etc., and is made 
thus: Two ounces of butter are set on a 
brisk fire in a frying-pan, and fried until 
of a dark brown color, then two or three 
stalks of parsley are dropped in, and fried 
a few seconds only, and then taken off by 
means of a skimmer. The butter is put 
away in a bowl. Half a pint of vinegar is 
boiled in the same pan for two or three min- 
utes, with a pinch of pepper, and turned 
over the butter. The whole is heated when 
wanted, and turned over the fish, etc. 

Veal.—We have explained before how to 
select veal, and described the pieces best 
suited for roasting, stewing, ete. In what- 
ever way veal is cooked it should always be 
overdone. A fricandeau of veal is an excel- 
lent dish. Amateurs of veal are delighted 
when the veal season comes. We do not 
think that the reason why a fricandeau is 
so much relished (although it really deserves 
it) is because it has been devised by a king 
(Charles IX. of France), for we have seen 
many a person with honest and strong re- 
publican proclivities do the same justice to 
a fricandeau as the most royally inclined 
individual could do. Sorrel makes its ap- 
pearance at the same time with veal. Hav- 
ing been kept under glass, or under salt 
hay or manure, during the winter, it begins 
to grow as soon as the first rays of the spring 
sun strike upon it. 

Composition of a fricandeau: A piece cut 
across the leg of veal about six-eighths of 
an inch thick (such a piece weighs from two 
to three and a half pounds, according to the 
size of the calf), a quarter of a pound of salt 
pork for three pounds of veal, two quarts 
of sorrel, three ounces of butter, half a pint 
of broth, three or four stalks of parsley, 
two of thyme, one onion and one carrot, 
both sliced, a tea-spoonful of pepper-corns, 
and a bay leaf. 

Process: Procure a larding needle, the 
same size as used for birds, and which can 
be had for twenty-five or thirty cents from 
any house-furnishing store; cut the salt 
pork in slices first, then in square fillets, of 
a size to fit the needle, and about two inches 
long; lard one side of the piece of veal thus: 
The meat is held in the left hand, then the 
needle is run through the meat for a length 
of about one inch and two-eighths of an inch 
deep, commencing near the edge of no mat- 
ter what side, and running it toward the 
centre; when the needle is thus planted, in- 
sert a fillet of salt pork into it, then pull the 
needle off so that the fillet stays inside of 
the meat, both ends of it sticking out. Re- 
peat that process until the whole side of the 
piece of veal be covered with the fillets, 
which should be about two-eighths of an 
inch apart. Spread two ounces of butter 
on the bottom of a saucepan, put all the 
seasonings described above over the butter, 
and the piece of ‘veal over the seasonings, 
the larded side up, add the broth, and set 
on a pretty good fire, the pan being covered. 
Baste now and then with the juice from the 
bottom of the pan. It will take from two 
to three hours to cook, according to ‘size and 
quality. When done it is placed on a dish 
on whic ‘e is a purée of gorrel or spinach, 
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If there is not gravy enough, a little broth 
should be added to the seasonings when the 
meat is taken off, one boil given, and it is 
ready. The sorrel or spinach may be served 
either under the meat or on a separate dish. 
When boiled, the sorrel or spinach is chopped, 
put back on the fire, with a little butter, and 
stirred for a few minutes; then a little of 
the gravy is added, stitred into it for one 
minute, and the purée is ready. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
ROUND JOSEPHINE WAISTS. 


HE round Josephine waist for high-necked 

dresses is the next change that looms up and 
threatens to bring the now popular basques into 
disfavor. The Bazar announced last fall that 
these waists were in vogue abroad for low even- 
ing dresses, and already leading modistes are 
making them for day costumes. ‘The Josephine 
waist is perfectly plain, with high shoulder seams, 
two darts in front, side forms behind, and is cut 
off evenly around the waist, and worn with a 
broad belt, often three inches wide. A high ruff 
and close coat sleeves finish the simple and taste- 
ful corsage. When this waist is worn with an 
over-skirt, and belted, it has precisely the effect 
of a close-fitting polonaise; the same effect is 
also produced with a basque and over-skirt by 
concealing the basque beneath the over-skirt, and 
wearing a belt. This fashion is adopted by many 
ladies who are loath to relinquish the jaunty 
basque, and who are not sure that the round 
waist will be revived. 








POINTED WAISTS. 


Besides this round waist, pointed waists are 
also in vogue abroad for high corsages, and many 
newly imported dresses have a deep point in 
front, with round straight back. This style is 
very handsome for dinner dresses of silk and oth- 
er heavy fabrics made with high Medici fraises, 
The chatelaine bodice, rounding over the hips, 
is gradually coming into use. 


PRINCESSE DRESSES. 


The most stately dresses of the season are the 
princesse, or, as they are promiscuously called, 
the empress and duchesse dresses. ‘These were 
originally made with the waist and skirt in one; 
but the fashion that has been most successful has 
the back in long entire breadths from shoulder 
to foot, while the plain front is relieved by a 
basque falling just below the waist, and conceal- 
ing a belt, to which the front of the skirt is at- 
tached. Worth revived this fashion, which is 
merely an improvement and elaboration of the 
simple Gabrielle. Pingat and other rival Pa- 
risian dress-makers have adopted it successfully, 
but some princesse dresses made here without 
proper models have been failures. The Bazar 
gave an illustration of this dress during the win- 
ter. Readers who have kept a file of last year’s 
Bazar will find the dress we have described in 
No. 49, Vol. V. Sometimes the skirt is worn 
flowing in the house, and draped over a shorter 
skirt for the street. Other models have the back 
pbreadths cut like a Marguerite polonaise, with 
each width draped in long points, and sewed into 
the seams of an under-skirt. 


COLORED GRENADINES, 


For colored grenadines for carriage and wa- 
tering-place dresses the close silken fabric, as 
smooth and lustrous as Chambéry gauze, is pre- 
ferred to the open square meshes that are used 
in black. A still thicker stripe, over an inch 
wide, of the same shade, is a fayorite pattern for 
these, while others have the lace stripe or polka 
dots, or else the clouded damask figures that 
came into vogue last season. Two colors ap- 
pear in these dresses; the silk lining or under- 
dress is in pretty contrasting color. Silk guipure 
lace of the same shade as the grenadine is placed 
among the flounces and as edging for ruffles. A 
description of a Parisian dress of this kind will 
give the best idea of it. It is composed of mauve 
silk with French gray striped grenadine and gray 
guipure lace. The demi-train is mauve silk. 
The front breadth of silk has three large loose- 
looped bows down the middle, while across the 
foot are two gray grenadine flounces, bias, gath- 
ered, with puffed heading and gray lace on the 
edges. ‘These flounces extend around the skirt, 
and above them in the back breadths are three 
straight flounces almost covered with ruffles of 
bias grenadine. ‘These reach to the belt. The 
over-skirt of grenadine, edged with a ruffle and 
lace, falls open from the belt in front in points 
on the sides, and is rounded up to the belt be- 
hind, and the space left on the tournure is cov- 
ered by two wide fringed sashes of mauve silk, 
doubled and hanging plainly without loops. The 
basque, of simplest shape, is of mauve silk coy- 
ered with grenadine and edged with a piping 
fold. The neck is cut square and low in front, 
and the grenadine slopes away, leaving a vest of 
mauve silk. Valenciennes frills inside ruffles of 
grenadine trim the neck and half-flowing sleeves. 


BLACK GRENADINE WITH COLOR. © 


Black grenadines associated with colored silk 
are worn for afternoon and evening dresses at 
small entertainments, but are too gay for the 
Street. <A pretty dress for a brunette is a basque 
of palest pink silk, with sleeves of black grena- 
dine, and a high black grenadine ruff showing a 
pink lining. ‘The skirt has alternate pink silk 
and black grenadine ruffles, and a black sash 
with pink lining. A less conspicuous dress is of 
black grenadine with pale blue silk vest, blue 
sash, and a slight piping of blue in the hem of 
all the flounces. remarkable dress from Pin- 
gat’s is of serpent-colored (yellow-green) silk, 
with flounces and over-skirt of black grenadine, 
and a basque of the light silk covered with black 





grenadine. Up the front and around the neck 
are doubled silk ruffs curved outward and held 
in place by wire, while a still higher frill of lace 
surrounds the neck. 


SOLID BLACK GRENADINES. 

For the street, for church, and for visiting, 
solid black grenadines with thick stripes make 
the favorite costume of the summer. Dotted 
and damask black grenadines are also stylishly 
worn, but in order to be effective, they require to 
be handsomely made and yery much trimmed. 
Plain silk grenadine side pleatings made straight 
and yery narrow are used for trimming striped 
and figured grenadine flounces. Insertions of 
guipure and yak lace with edges to match are 
also much used, but the most perfect garniture 
of all is narrow thread lace ruffles very fully gath- 
ered and a heading of jet galloon, which is finest 
jet beads sewed on lace, 

The belted polonaise is the garment preferred 
for street suits of grenadine. It is made slight- 
ly full, with waist and sleeves lined with silk, 
and is trimmed with elaborate rows of lace in 
front, and crocheted buttons in which jet is in- 
troduced. A high fraise and sash complete the 
garment. Square cuffs and large pockets are 
seen on some, but are scarcely appropriate for 
these thin dressy fabrics. Another style of gren- 
adine polonaise very much admired has a long 
square vest of silk, or else moiré antique; the 
sides are long and deeply pointed, while the back 
is caught up undera sash. A bias puff of gren- 
adine with a narrow ruffle on each side is used 
for trimming these. A narrow edge of lace adds 
much to the light and pretty effect of the puff; 
for this purpose many imported dresses have the 
French imitation thread lace. The high ruff of 
grenadine, silk, or black lace worn outside of a 
white lace fraise is obligatory to complete its 
perfect style. The skirts worn with these polo- 
naises are of black silk, trimmed with grenadine 
puffs and flounces, Skirts of grenadine are sel- 
dom seen, and in many cases the flounces are 
also of silk instead of grenadine; such silk skirts 
are thus rendered useful for wearing with various 
polonaises. Bias striped flounces, edged with 
straight side pleatings and headed by puffs, are 
the most fashionable skirt trimmings. Another 
pretty fashion is to cover the three silk front 
breadths with five or seven loose lengthwise puffs 
that widen gradually toward the flounce at the 
foot ; the back breadths are then flounced. Very 
pretty skirts also have clusters of lapping nar- 
row flounces, three in a group, with a ruffle of 
thread lace between each cluster. Striped silk 
grenadines of excellent quality and three-quar- 
ters wide may be bought for $1 25 a yard; 
cheaper grades are apt to turn brown by wearing, 
and the mixed cotton and wool grenadines are 
not worth the expense of making. The hand- 
somest grenadines shown have thick watered 
stripes over an inch wide, and cost $3 50 a yard. 
Narrower stripes are not now the first choice, 
though they make up very prettily. Ready-made 
polonaises of the grenadine that is sold for $1 25 
a yard, trimmed with a very little yak lace, cost 
$40. Handsome grenadine suits cost from $75 
to $125. 


GRENADINE HOUSE DRESSES, 


House dresses of grenadine are made with a 
basque and over-skirt, or else the newer round 
Josephine waist. The basque is lined through- 
out with thick silk, and requires no inner lining ; 
its edge is simply finished with a piping of silk ; 
the postilion pleats behind are pressed flatly their 
whole length, precisely like those in riding-habits, 
and held down by two rows of buttons. Leads 
are put in the postilion to add to its weight and 
keep it in place. Although the edge of the 
basque is very plain, the bosom and shoulders 
have an elaborate ruff and puff of the grenadine, 
beginning at the waist in front and extending 
up around the back of the neck. Valenciennes 
lace is placed up the front, and another row 
stands in full pleats around the neck. ‘The coat 
sleeves have double frills of grenadine and lace, 
and the basque is completed by bows of watered 
silk in the front and back, and also on the sleeves. 
Black silk sashes with colored silk facings are 
yery stylish with all black grenadines. Sashes 
grow wider continually, and are finished by 
fringe tied and knotted on the edges. 

Pretty fraises of black silk, lined with pink, 
blue, or buff, and finished by a bow in front, are 
much worn with black and with white dresses. 


‘WHITE PRINCESSE ROBES. 


White satin jean and piqué dresses for house 
wear are being made in the princesse style. 
They are trimmed up the front breadths with 
the new bands of tucks and hem-stitching, or 
else they are elaborately embroidered. Open- 
worked English embroidery and the closer polka 
dots, vines, and tufted needle-work are the 
trimmings. Very sheer French nansook dress- 
es are also made in this shape, and trimmed 
with box-pleatings of the fabric set on wide 
bands of wash net. A Napoleon blue sash of 
watered ribbon brightens up the dress; bows of 
very pale and yery dark blue mixed ribbon are 
placed down the entire front and on the elbows. 


SUMMER EVENING DRESSES. 

Evening dresses for summer balls and hops 
are made of two shades of gossamer tulle, or else 
of tarlatan. For instance, two shades of rose- 
colored tulle appear in one dress, The low Jose- 
phine waist is of the darkest shade, covered with 
lengthwise puffs of lighter rose. ‘The skirt has 
three front breadths covered with lengthwise 
puffs of the two shades alternating. The back 
breadths have five or else seven flounces of 
double tulle laid in side pleats, and are of alter- 
nating tints. A tulle sash is draped loosely 
about the hips, crossing high on the right side, 
and being caught together low down on the left 
with a cluster of roses of variegated hues—pink, 





red, deep crimson, and pale buff. For a blonde 
is a dress similarly made of tarlatan of palest 
blue with darkest ocean blue. The flounces of 
tarlatan were notched in saw-teeth edges and 
box-pleated. ‘Two parures of flowers were pro- 
vided for this dress; one was clusters of pink 
azaleas, and the other of large white daisies, yel- 
low-centred, and placed in the midst of black 
velvet rosettes. For white muslin and white 
tulle dresses are garlands of convolvuli, mixed 
blue and pink, with embrowned leaves. Black 
velvet is fashionably combined with flowers in 
loops, rosettes, and streaming ends. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneLLy; Miss Switzer ; and Miss Gepney. 





PERSONAL. 


Wuen Ratpx Watpo Emerson reached Con- 
cord, on the 27th ult., his fellow-townsmen 
turned out in a body and escorted him to his 
new house, the school-children forming a prom- 
inent feature of the procession. Mr. EMERsoN, 
in his characteristic way, thanked them for their 
kindness and sympathy at the return of an old 
man and his daughter. 

—Speaking of the Bishop of Winchester 
(Soapy Sam”), a London paper says: ‘The 
amount of work this prelate gets through is as- 
tonishing. On Thursday evening he lectured 
at the Southampton Polytechnic, on ‘The Cat- 
acombs of Rome:’ on Good-Friday morning he 
preached at St. Mary’s in that town, of which 
his son is rector; in the afternoon he held a 
confirmation at Twyford, near Winchester; on 
Saturday morning he held a confirmation at 
Gosport, and in the afternoon another at Alver- 
stoke.” Bishop WILBERFORCE is now sixty- 
eight, and has been leading this sort of life ever 
since he entered the episcopate. Like WasHING- 
TON, WESLEY, PALMERSTON, and TuHIERS, he is a 
great rider, and when traveling through his dio- 
cese his saddle-horse always accompanies him, 
and his clergy are full of tales of his equestrian 
prowess. 

—Mlle. NELLY DE MALAMARRE, who has just 
taken the veil, is the young lady who was at her 
father’s residence during the war, when it was 
occupied by the Prussians. An officer having 
put his arm reund her waist, she seized a knife 
and plunged it into his breast. A report of the 
affair was sent to Prince FREDERICK CHARLES, 
who ordered that no notice should be taken of 
the matter, 

—Dean STaNey has come to the front, after 
a certain sort, as a woman’s rights man. He re- 
cently preached in London in aid of the Wom- 
an’s Hospital. His text was, ‘‘ Woman, what 
have I to do with thee?’ He thought women 
much better spiritual directors of women ‘than 
the most dextrous priest, saintly confessor, or 
authoritative pontiff.” Healing the sick he re- 
garded as woman’s special mission. He alluded 
to the late Mr. MILL, remarking how the philos- 
ophy of a master mind was touched by reyer- 
ence for the woman he had loved. 

—The Empress of Russia, now in Italy for 
the benefit of her health, writes a letter every 
day to the Emperor; but the good woman 
doesn’t send it by mail—not at all. When the 
pleasant communication is finished she hands it, 
to a courier, who starts with the packet, and 
delivers it personally, into the hands of the Em- 
peror; and eighteen of these messengers are 
constantly on the wing between Italy and St. 
Petersburg. 

—The late James L. Reynoips bequeathed 
$10,000 to the Chicago Association, the interest 
of which is to be used for the maintenance of a 
lady missionary to assist in the benevolent work 
of the association. * 

—Miss Evizaseta Harrison, one of Britain’s 

‘ood old maids, died recently in Sheffield, and 
fore $300,000 to various charities. 

—The ladies of the harem of the King of 
Siam have taken to wearing the European cos- 
tume. No harem in that. 

—The widow of Sir James Epwarp Smit, 
once president of the London Linnean Society, 
recently celebrated her hundredth birthday by 
a dinner at Lowestoft to a hundred of the oldest 
of her acquaintances. They had a fine “old” 
time. 

—The young sister of ApELampE Pariuips, 
who is now studying in Italy, is likely to prove 
one of the brightest operatic stars America has 
yet had to boast. Her vocal and lyrical powers, 
natural and acquired, are said to be of the high- 
est order. e 

—Ewity FarrHFULL proposes to publish ear- 
ly in the fall her Lmpressions of America and 
Americans. 

—Dr. CuyLeEr writes of a member in his church 
who listened to the Gospel from the lips of Jomn 
Wes.ey, eighty-four years ago. His name is 
Samvex P. Taytor, and he is now ninety-five 
years of age, 

—Mrs. Grote, in her biography of the his- 
torian, her husband, mentions a conversation 
she had with some Oxford tutors in 1863 as to 
the influence of Mr.Grorz and Jonn STUART 
Mixx on English university culture, and repre- 
sents them as conceding that ‘‘Grorg and MmL 
may be said to have revived the study of the two 
master sciences—history and mental philosophy 
—among the Oxford under-graduates. A new 
current of ideas; new and original modes of in- 
terpreting the past; the light of fresh learning 
cast upon the people of antiquity: such are the 
impulses given by those two great teachers that 
our youth are completely kindled to enthusiasm 
toward both at the present time.” 

—The following citizens of Milwaukee com- 
pose the new School Board of that city. Judg- 
ing from their names, we take them to be Yan- 
kees of the purest stripe: HuNDHAUSEN, KUEN- 
ZLE, WASWEILER, ZEIGLER, SCHNURSTEIN, FREI- 
TAG, K6TTING, MEINECKE, RUNCLE, OBERMANN, 
and TRUMPF. 

—Since Mrs. Cuartes Kean retired from the 
stage she so long adorned she shows her sym- 
pathy for the art by giving aid and suggestions 
to promising beginners. She is just now taking 
interest in a protégée named Miss ANNA BALD- 
WIN, of whom something clever is expected. 

—A gorgeous figure was cut by Count AN- 
prassy, the Hungarian Premier, at the opening 
of the Vienna Exposition, and at the same time 
recalls the fact that twenty-five years ago the 
count was a refugee from the empire, a price set 
upon his head, and exposed to a disgraceful 
death. It was in 1849 that he was executed in 
elligy by Austrian authority, when great num- 





bers of his comnsere were banished, or forced 
to remain in exile, or stripped of their estates, 
or beheaded. The constitution of Hungary, 
which dated back a thousand years, was then 
abrogated; municipal liberties overthrown; mar- 
tial law prevailed. And now AnpRassy, the 
Hungarian, is one of the chief and most honor- 
ed men in the grandest show ever seen in the 
Austrian empire. 

—According to “ Burleigh,” the way in which 
Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, commenced to preach 
extemporaneously, was this: His congregation, 
though small, was respectable and wealthy. He 
found new men coming to Brooklyn and draw- 
ing large congregations, and he said that some: 
rang must be the matter with himself if he 
could not draw. He resolved on a new depart- 
ure. He laid off his gown, left his notes on his 
study table, and went at it. The experiment 
more than met his expectations, and he is now 
one of the most effective preachers in the country. 

—The West Point cadets have just run the 
gauntlet of that august body called the Board 
of Visitors, appointed annually by the President 
to look into the affairs of our nascent warriors, 
The main thing at the “ Point” is, of course, the 
conduct roll. If a cadet receives more than a 
hundred ‘‘demerits” in six months he is dis- 
missed. The cadet is continually under the eye 
of a superior, who, like his shadow, is always 
with him, and whose business it is to report 
every departure from the requirements of the 
rules. This, in the slang vocabulary of the acad- 
emy, is called “‘skinning.’’ A cadet wrote this 
concerning the “‘ persecution”? of his ‘shadow :’” 

“He sought me out at early dawn, 

While weary nature slept, 

And ‘skinned’ me for my ‘bedding down,’ 
Because ‘I had not swept,’ 

Because ‘my how] was not upturned,’ 
For ‘dirt in fire-place ;’ 

Then with his horny finger on 
My mantel tried to trace 

His pely, name, and, with a sneer, 
Said, ‘Dusty, Mr. Case.’” 

—Mr. BeEcHER has been a growing man in 

joint of salary, as he has deserved to be. From 

he History of Plymouth Church we learn that 
his salary was at first, in 1847, $1500, to be in- 


- creased on the third year to $2000. Tn 1859 the 


salary was $7000; in 1865, $12,500; in 1870, 
$20,000. The pew rent in 1853 was $11,157; in 
1859, $26,000; in 1868, $48,000; in 1872, $59,000. 
In 1868 a quartette was introduced, whose ag- 

regate salaries, with that of the organist, are 
$7600. The helper—a clergyman who does the 
pastoral work—and the sextons receive $7700, 
making the whole amount of salaries $35,300. 
There are several deaconesses elected annually. 
The number of members increased from 21 in 
1847 to 3300 in 1872. The number of Sunday- 
school pupils was, in 1872, 1319, besides some 
800 connected with mission schools. 

—Mrs. UNDERWOOD, daughter of the late 
REMBRANDT PEALE, as Toeseenied to the Mount 
Holly Association, of New Jersey, his paintin, 
of ‘“Washington before Yorktown,” valued ai 
$10,000. The frame, eighteen feet in cireumfer- 
ence, was made from a black-walnut-tree which 

rew on the homestead of Robert Morris, the 

evolutionary financier and bosom friend of 
WASHINGTON. 

—Mr, CHARLES WHITNEY, of Binghamton, who 
has achieved some fame as a reader, has given 
certain acres of land on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna, near that city, upon which to build a 
home for literary and artistic people who may 
become reduced in circumstances by sickness or 
misfortune. The building is to be begun this 
summer. 

—The Marquis de Noailles, the French min- 
ister at Washington, says of M. Turers: “ He is 
not old. Such men never get old. He had the 
sagacity of a statesman, the prudence of a man 
of experience, the resolute courage of a disci- 

lined soldier, and the ardor of a patriotic 

'renchman in the greatest trial France has en- 
dured. The man combining these qualities is 
still Ory, of the confidence of his conn 
men, and I am misled by my own dndement 
he is not again called to finish the work he has 
so auspiciously begun.” 

—The amount subscribed as a testimonial to 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK is $4200, of which Ruskin 
gave $500, The venerable artist also enjoys a 

ension from the government of $475 a year, and 

250 a year from the Royal Academy. 

—The Shah of Persia, who is peregrinating 
about Europe, is forty-four years old, and suc- 
eeeded to the throne when only eighteen years 
ofage. He is absolute ruler within his domin- 
ions, and sole master of the lives and goods of 
all his subjects, both high and low. The whole 
revenue of the country being at their disposal, 
recent sovereigns of Persia have been able to 
amass large fortunes. That of the present Shah 
is said to be $20,000,000. He is handsome in 
person, intelligent, and liberal-minded. . He 
takes an active part in the administration of his 
country, and is most desirous to secure the 
well-being of all classes of his subjects. He is, 
moreoyer, endowed with a highly cultivated 
mind, is well acquainted with the French lan- 
guage, and takes in several of the leading news- 
papers of Europe. His reign is remarkable for 
the introduction of many striking improve- 
ments—true marks of progress and civilization 
—such as the founding of a royal college for the 
study of all the sciences, the introduction of the 
telegraph, and the construction of the first made 
road in Persia. As a proof of his liberality, it 
may be mentioned that, while adhering strictly 
to the religion of the Koran, and regarded in 
Persia as the vicegerent of the Prophet, he not 
long ago granted to the Nestorian Christians in 
his 5 ominions ‘a site for a church, but also head- 
eda subscription list with a handsome donation 
toward its erection—an example which was 
speedily followed by his own ministers, the 

‘ussian, Turkish, and French ministers at the 
court. of Teheran, and the principal merchants 
of Persia. 

—The |‘ perecnel tenderness between the 
Duke of Edinburgh and the Grand Duchess Ma- 
Rre sprang up at Hesse-Darmstadt, where they 
met a year or two ago; and during Prince AL- 
FRED’S residence at Sorrento, though nominally 
staying at the Tasso, he has been constantly at 
the imperial villa from morning till night. One 
difficulty as.to the marriage has been surmount- 
ed. It was proposed as a condition that the 
Duke should reside a certain period of time ev- 
ery year in Russia, but he refused to bind him- 
self. Besides her fortune of ae and an 
allowance from the Emperor of $100,000 a year, 
she will bring to her husband a disposition o! 
great sweetness and amiability. 


Hosted by C. OO8 le 
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Ladies’ Straw Hats, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—Atrixe Hat. This Leg- 
horn hat has a high sloping crown. 
‘The broad rolled rim is turned up 
high on both sides, and is 
bound with brown velvet. on 
the outer edge. Wide brown 
velvet ribbon, edged with a 
bias strip of faille of the same 












Fig. 1.—Atrinr Har, 


color, is wound around 
the crown. On the 
right side of the hat 
are two fan-shaped 
pieces of brown vel- 
vet lined with silk, to 
which are joined a 
longer loop and two 
hanging ends of brown 
faille. A knot of 
brown faille finishes 
the loop and ends, and 
a tuft of white and col- 
ored feathers is fast- 
ened into the knot. 

Fig. 2.—La Vat- 
irRE Har. This 
white Neapolitan hat 
has a moderately high 
crown. The rim is 
rather broad, and is 
turned up in front and 
down in the back, and 
forms high revers at 
the sides. The outer 
edge of the rim is bound with gathered 
light blue faille ribbon an inch and three- 
quarters wide. Around the crown are 
wound a light blue and a dark blue wide faille ribbon, which form 
short and long falling loops and ends in the middle of the back. 
A spray of roses and forget-me-nots trims the hat, and an elastic 
ribbon serves to keep it in place. 

Fig. 3.—Japanese Hat. This open-work straw hat is round 
and yery slightly arched. It is lined with purple silk, and is 
trimmed inside on the outer edge with a pinked ruche of the 
same, The trimming consists of a cluster of violets, which are 
arranged in a half wreath around the slightly raised centre, and a 
purple faille ribbon falling in the back. 

Fig. 4.—Rozens Har. The broad rim of this English straw 
hat is turned up high on the right side. ‘The inner edge is faced 
with velvet ribbon, The trimming consists of a spray of straw- 
berry leaves, flowers, and berries, and a light yellow silk ribbon 












Fig. 4.—Ropens Har. 

















Fig. 1.—Resepa Poutr pe Som Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 

















Fig. 3.—Jaranese Har. 


three inches and a quarter wide, one end of which 
is fastened outside at the right side, and the other 
end in the middle of the back on the inside. 

Fi —Raxacas Hat, The rim of this black 
Neapolitan hat is turned up in revers as shown 
by the illustration, and covered with black vel- 
vet, at the same time fastening a piping of pink 
gros grain on the upper edge. ‘The trimming 
consists of loops and ends of black gros grain ribbon an inch and 
seven-eighths wide, loops of pink gros grain two inches and a 
half wide, a black tulle scarf trimmed with lace, heron feathers, 
and a spray of pink roses. ‘Two bead agrafes are set on the right 
side. 









ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. 


MA garden folk are very fond of; cultivating plants of this 
class, as many of them are very grand, stately, and grace- 
ful in their habit of growth ; others are remarkable“for the great 
beauty and delicacy of their inflorescence; and ‘all are of easy 
cultivation, thriving in any ordinary well-manared soil. 

For the information of such of our readers'as may not yet have 
attempted their eul- 
tivation we append 
notices of some of 
the most desirable 
sorts. Apart from 
their use as garden 
decorations, — their 
flower heads make, 
when properly dried, 
yery beautiful man- 
tel ornaments, un- 
equaled by any 
er class of plants for 
the elegance and 





airiness of their 
forms. We partic- 
ularly recommend 


them to those whose 
higher artistic cul- 
tivation has taught 
them to appreciate 
the beautiful in form 
rather than in color. 
The Gynerium ar- 
genteum, or Pam- 
xrass, of South 
, is the lar- 
gest grass grown. 
It forms large tufts 
of leaves about three 
feet long, which re- > 
curve very grace- 
fully, and are of a 
glaucous green col- 
or; the flower stems 
are from five to ten 
feet high, furnished 
with leaves for a por- 
tion of their Jength, 
and terminated by 
silvery, silky, branch- 
ing panicles of flow- 
ers, the panicles be- 
ing from twelve to 
twenty inches in 
length. The plant 
is dicecious—that is, 
some plants produce 
male flowers and 
others female flow- 
ers; the first are 
much less beanti- 
ful than the latter. 
There are some 
eight or nine varie- 
ties now grown in 
Europe, three of 
which have varie- 
gated leaves, one 









hardy in this lat- 
itude, and should 


be 


large tub (a half- 


barrel, for in- 
stance), or, if 
planted out, 


should be taken 


up 


tumn and kept 


in 















Fig. 5.—Rapacas Har, 
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these have not been in- 
troduced into this coun- 
try that we are aware of. 
The plant is not quite 


grown in a 


in the au- 


a warm cel- 


Fig. 2.—La Vatiitre Har. 





lar; at the South it 
is quite hardy. 

Erianthus ravenna, 
or Rayenna Grass, is 
a native of Italy. It 
is similar in appear- 
ance to the Pampas 
Grass, differing, how- 
ever, in the form of 
the plumes. It has 
long graceful foli- 
age, throwing up 
flower stems six or 
seven feet high, ter- 
minated by graceful, 
drooping, feathery- 
like plumes from fif- 
teen to eighteen inch- 
es long; these have 
a silky appearance, 
and are of a silvery 
white color. The 
plant is hardy in this 
latitude, but north- 
ward would require 
to be protected with 
leaves. 

Agrostis nebulosa 
is a very beautiful 
annual grass, with 
stems from twelve to 
fifteen inches high, with from five to ten 
whorls of long hair-like branches termi- 
nated by the flowers, the whole forming 
a graceful, airy, feathery panicle. These panicles, cut before the 
seeds are ripe and dried in the shade, can be preserved for a long 
time, and either in their natural state or dyed are used by milli- 
ners and artificial flower makers, 

Briza maxima, or Quaking-Grass, an annual with flower stems 
from twelve to twenty-four inches high, with large calycine scales, 
which form close, flat, rather long, heart-shaped pendent objects, 
with delicate flexible footstalks, that allow them to move with 
the slightest movement of the wind, Another species, B. gracilis, 
is similar to the aboye, only differing in being dwarfer and more 
delicate in habit. 

Aira pulchella, in some of the seedsmen’s catalogues inserted 
as Agrostis pulchella, 'This very elegant and graceful grass is an 
annual, growing from eight to ten inches high, producing numer- 


















































has light rose-col- 












































ored, and another 





has pale violet-col- 
ored plumes; but 








Fig. 2.—Risépa Poutr pe Sore Dress.—Fronr.—{See Fig. 1.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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ous thread-like flower stems terminated by erect, 
delicate, graceful panicles. These being cut, 
and dried in the shade, can be kept for a long 
time, and, like the Agrotis, are used by milliners 
and artificial flower makers. $ 

Lagurus ovatus, or Hare’s-tail Grass, is a pret- 
ty dwarf-growing species, whose flower stems are 
terminated by upright soft and velvety heads of 
flowers, which, be- 
ing cut before their 
complete maturity, 
are readily pre- 
served for winter 
bouquets, and are 
also used for the 
coiffures of ladies. 

Panicum capil- 
laire is the Era- 
grostis elegans, or 
Love - Grass, of 
some of the seeds- 
men. It is an an- 
nual, although it is 
stated in some cat- 
alogues to bea per- 
ennial. It grows 
from eighteen to 
twenty inches high, 
and has large pani- 
cles of flowers light- 
ly tinted with rose- 
color on the exte- 
rior. It is not as 
strikingly  orna- 
mental as some of 
the others, but is 
useful for winter 
bouquets. 

Pennisetum lon- 
gistylum is gener- 
ally grown as an 
annual, but at the 
South would be a 
perennial. It is a 
yery elegant spe- 
cies, growing from 
eighteen to thirty 
inches high, the 
flower stems pro- 
ducing long, white, 
gracefully curved 
plumes, which are 
very desirable for 
winter bouquets. 
This species re- 
quires a light, rich 
soil, and if the sea- 
son is dry, should 
be well watered. 

Stipa pennata, 
or Feather-Grass, 
is one of the most 
beautiful of all 
grasses. It is a 
perennial, growing 
from eighteen to 
twenty inches high, 
The plumes are 
long, remarkably 
light, and flexible, 
and have a strong 
resemblance to 
marabout feathers, 
and are used by the 
milliners and artifi- 
cial flower makers 
as imitations of 
them. 

Dlalia japonica 
isa perennial hardy 
species from Japan, 
with long varie- 
gated leaves, The 
flower stems are 
from three to four 
feethigh, very reed- 
like, and. produce 
loose panicles of 
flowers ; these pan- 
icles are hairy and 
erect until dried, 
when they become 
elegantly curled, 
closely resembling 
Ich dien’ feathers. 
It is a remarkably 
elegant species. 

Hordeum juba- 
tum, or Squirrel- 
tail Grass, is an an- 
nual, growing from 

“ twenty to thirty 
inches high, the 
plumes being from 
four to six inches 








long, sometimes 
straight and some- 
times gracefully’ 


curved’; the scales 
of the flowers are 
terminated by long 


others of comparatively recent introduction to 
be found in the catalogues, some of which may 
be worth growing; the above selection, however, 
includes the most striking or picturesque species, 
Closely allied to the grasses are some species of 
Bamboo, which stand our winters here with but 
slight protection, as Bambusa metake and B. for- 
tunti variegata. Arundo donax variegata is a 





Ladies’ House Dresses, Figs. 1-4. 


Figs. 1 and 4,—Bive Fourarp Dress. This 
dress is made of blue foulard, and is trimmed 
with a revers collar and folds and bows of a dark- 
er shade of foulard, Pleated Swiss muslin collar 
and sleeves, 

Fig. 2.—Otive Fartire Dress, 





This dress 


pleated ruffles of the material. Over-skirt and 
basque-waist of écru pongee. The oyer-skirt is 
trimmed with box-pleated ruffles of the material, 
écru lace, and black velvet folds. Similar folds 
trim the waist. Pleated Swiss muslin and lace 
collar and sleeves. Black-velvet -:ecklace with 
coral and gold medallion. Hair rol.ed back from 
the forehead, and arranged in puffs and curls. 


Réséda Poult 
de Soie Dress, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on 
page 404, 


Tuts dress is 
made of dark and 
light réséda poult 





de soie. The skirt 
of the darker shade 
is trimmed in front 
with pleated ruffles 
and bows of the 
same, and in the 
back with overlap- 
ping folds of moiré 
of the same color. 
The polonaise is of 
light poult de soie ; 
the trimming con- 
sists of folds, revers, 
and bows of moiré. 
The yest fronts are 
of the darker poult 
de soie. 








Mexican and 
Polish Debtors, 

In Mexico, as in 
Poland, debt hangs 
heavily around the 
necks of men and 
women from infan- 
cy to senectitude. 
A Polish peasant is 
soon too deep in the 
books of the Jewish 
brandy-seller to call 
his soul, or his 
scythe, or any thing 
else, his own. He 
must drink—and in- 
deed he is frequent- 
ly but too willing to 
adopt the bibulous 
method of concilia- 
tion—that he may 
keep in the good 
graces of a creditor 
who could pounce 
at any moment upon 
the lean cows that 
draw his wooden 
plow, and the half- 
tamed horses which 
he harnesses to his 
wicker- work wag- 
on. So he swal- 
lows the fiery poison 
in increasing doses, 
until, by the time 
his hair grows griz- 
zled, he may be 
said to have solved 
the vexed question, 
whether or no alco- 
hol be food, by sub- 
sisting as much on 
brandy as on bread. 

In Mexico a peon 
of the pure or mixed 
Indian blood is ney- 
eroutofdebt. His 
very christening 
feast, ‘with the 
priest's fees, the 
rare treat of roast 
mutton and tawny 
wine, the pulque 
and the sweetmeats, 
the painted candles, 
the gun-firing and 
bell-ringing and dan- 
cing on the green to 
gypsy music, sits 
weightily on’a lad’s 
shoulders as he 
stands on the thresh- 
old of manly life. 
His old father—for 
people who work 
age fast under the 
hot sun and in the 
thin air of the high 
table-lands of Ana- 
huac—has never 
been able to pay the 





















































whole bill for’ that 
ceremony. The son 
wishes to marry, 









































awns, which are 
green ‘at the base 
and of a light rose- 
color at the sum- 
mit; these awns 
have the appear- 
ance of bristly hairs. 

Festuca “glauca 
isa dwarf-growing 
species with “up- 
right very glau- 
cous green leaves, This plant is admirably 
adapted for edgings, growing very densely, and 
not inclined to run or spread. It is of recent in- 
troduction to our gardens, and we believe that 
it will in many cases supersede box edgings. 
It is perfectly hardy, and is a perennial. 

Besides the above-named species, there are 


Fig. 1.—Brre Fovrarp Dress. 
Fronr.—[See Fig. 4.] 





Wig. 2.—Onive Fare 
Dress... 


hardy, reed-like plant, with variegated leaves, 
growing four to five feet high. Gymnothrix 
latifolia is also a reed-like plant, growing seven 
to ten feet high, with long recurved leaves. It 
is not hardy at the North, and should, there- 
fore, be kept in a warm cellar in the winter 
season, 


Fig. 3.—Brack Siux ann Korv 
Poncee Dress, 


Figs. 1-4,—LADIES’ HOUSE DRESSES. 





is made of olive faille, and consists of a double 
skirt and basque-waist, trimmed with olive vel- 
vet folds corded with satin, a rosette and ends 
of similar velvet, and knotted silk fringe. Pleat- 
ed Swiss muslin and lace collar and sleeves. 
Fig. 83.—Brack Sirk and Ecru Poncrr 
Dress, Black silk skirt, trimmed_syith side- 





Fig. 4.—Briure Fourarp Dress, 
Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 


to be paid by installments. 


and that entails an- 
other festival, with 
fresh dues to the 
Church, and a new 
merry-making.. My 
very good sefior, the 
owner of the big es- 
tate on which son 
and father work, 
will graciously ad- 
vance some dollars 
to young Pedro if he will but take upon himself 
the residue of the unsettled claims on old An- 
tonio, The cura of the parish will give the 
young couple his blessing on trust, and will wait 
Pedro, a simple, 
patient_beast of burden, accepts the proposal 





with ¢hopbeekiless of his race, mortgages his la- 
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bor, and thenceforth is always toiling, always in 
arrear, his pittance of wages constantly antici- 
pated, and he himself for life chained to the soil, 
and only nominally a free man. 





WAITING FOR YOU, JOCK. 


Winter's agoing ; 
The streams are a-flowing ; 
The May-flowers blowing 
Will soon be in view. 
But all things seem faded, 
For my heart it is jaded, 
Waiting for you, Jock, 
Waiting for you: 
Oh, but it’s weary work, 
Waiting for you! 


As soon as the day’s done, 
My thoughts to the West run; 
I envy the red sun, 
That sinks from my view. 
On you it’s a-shining, 
While here I am pining, 
Waiting for you, Jock, 
Waiting for you: 
Oh, but it’s weary work, 
Waiting for you! 


I sigh when the day beams; 
The pitiful night seems 
‘To cheer me with sweet dreams, 
‘That bear me to you. 
Each morn as you flee me, 
The fading stars see me, 
Waiting for you, Jock, 
Waiting for you: 
Oh, but it’s weary work, 
Waiting for you! 


Go, robin, fly to him; 
Sing ever nigh to him; 
Summer winds, sigh to him; 
Bid him be true! 
Where he sleeps on the prairies, 
Oh, whisper, kind fairies, 
“* Waiting for you, Jock, 
Waiting for you! 
Oh, but it’s weary work, 
Waiting for you!” 





LADY ANNA. 
Br ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “‘The Small House at 
Allington,” “‘ Barchester Towers,” “The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XV. 
WHARFEDALE. 


Tue visit to Wharfedale was fixed for Mon- 
day and Tuesday, and on the Monday morning 
they started, after an early breakfast. ‘The party 
consisted of Aunt Jane, Aunt Julia, Lady Anna, 
Minnie, and Mr. Cross, one of the rector’s cu- 
rates. ‘The rector would not accompany them, 
excusing himself to the others generally on the 
ground that he could not be absent from his par- 
ish on those two days. ‘To his wife and sister 
he explained that he was not able, as yet, to 
take pleasure in such a party as this with Lady 
Anna, There was no knowing, he said, what 
might happen. It was evident that he did not 
mean to open his heart to Lady Anna, at any 
rate till the marriage should be settled. 

An open carriage, which would take them all, 
was ordered—with four post-horses, and two 
antiquated postboys, with white hats and blue 
jackets and yellow breeches. Minnie and the 
curate sat on the box, and there was a servant, 
in the rumble. Rooms at the inn had been or- 
dered, and every thing was done in proper lord- 
ly manner. The sun shone brightly above their 
heads, and Anna, having as yet received no fur- 
ther letter from her mother, was determined to 
be happy. Four horses took them to Bolton 
Bridge, and then, having eaten lunch and order- 
ed dinner, they started for their ramble in the 
woods, 

The first thing to be seen at Bolton Abbey is, 
of course, the Abbey. The Abbey itself, as a 
ruin—a ruin not so ruinous but that a part of it 
is used for a modern church—is very well; but 
the glory of Bolton Abbey is in the river which 
runs round it, and the wooded banks which over- 
hang it. No more luxuriant pasture, no richer 
foliage, no brighter water, no more picturesque 
arrangement of the freaks of nature, aided by 
the art and taste of man, is to be found, perhaps, 
in England. Lady Anna, who had been used 
to wilder scenery in her native county, was de- 
lighted. Nothing had ever been so beautiful 
as the Abbey—nothing so lovely as the run- 
ning Wharfe! Might they not climb up among 
those woods on the opposite bank? Lord Lovel 
declared that of course they would climb up 
among the woods—it was for that purpose they 
had come. That was the way to the Stryd, 
over which he was determined that Lady Anna 
should be made to jump. 

But the river below the Abbey is to be tray- 
ersed by stepping-stones, which, to the female 
uninitiated foot, appear to be full of danger. 
‘The Wharfe here is no insignificant brook, to 
be overcome by a long stride anda jump. There 
is a causeway, of perhaps forty stones, across 
it, each some eighteen inches distant from the 
other, which, flat and excellent though they be, 
are perilous from their number, Mrs. Lovel, 
who knew the place of old, had begun by de- 
claring that no consideration should induce her 
to cross the water. Aunt Julia had proposed 
that they should go along the other bank, on 
the Abbey side of the river, and thence cross by 
the bridge half a mile up. But the Earl was 
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resolved that he would take his cousin over 
the stepping-stones; and Minnie and the curate 
were equally determined. Minnie, indeed, had 
crossed the river, and was back again, while the 
matter was still being discussed. Aunt Julia, 
who was strong-limbed, as well as strong-mind- 
ed, at last assented, the curate having promised 
all necessary aid. Mrs. Lovel seated herself at 
a distance to see the exploit; and then Lord 
Lovel started, with Lady Anna, turning at every 
stone to give a hand to his cousin. 

“Oh, they are very dreadful!” said Lady 
Anna, when about a dozen had been passed. 

‘The black water was flowing fast, fast beneath 
her feet; the stones became smaller and small- 
er to her imagination, and the apertures between 
them broader and broader. 

*¢ Don’t look at the water, dear,” said the lord, 
‘but come on quick.” 

“*T can’t come on quick. I shall never get 
over. Oh, Frederic!” That morning she had 
promised that she would call him Frederic. 
Even Daniel could not think it wrong that she 
should call her cousin by his Christian name. 
“Tt’s no good; I can’t do that one—it’s crooked. 
Mayn’t I go back again?” 

“You can’t go back, dear. It is only up to 
your knees, if youdo goin. But take my hand. 
‘There—all the others are straight—you must 
come on, or Aunt Julia will catch us. After 
two or three times, you'll hop over like a milk- 
maid. There are only halfa dozen more, Here 
we are! Isn't that pretty ?” 

“T thought I never should have got over. 
I wouldnt go back for any thing. But it is 
lovely; and I am so much obliged to you for 
bringing me here. We can go back another 
way ?” 

“Oh yes; but now we'll get up the bank. 
Give me your hand.” Then he took her along 
the narrow, twisting, steep paths, to the top of 
the wooded bank, and they were soon beyond 
the reach of Aunt Julia, Minnie, and the curate. 

It was very pleasant, very lovely, and very 
joyous; but there was still present to her mind 
some great fear. ‘The man was there with her 
as an acknowledged lover—a lover acknowl- 
edged to be so by all but herself; but she could 
not lawfully have any lover but him who was 
now slaving at his trade in London. She must 
tell this gallant lord that he must not be her 
lover; and as they went along she was always 
meditating how she might best tell him when 
the moment for telling him should come. But 
on that morning during the entire walk he said 
no word to her which seemed quite to justify 
the telling. He called her by sweet, petting 
names— Anna, my girl, pretty coz, and such- 
like. He would hold her hand twice longer 
than he would have held that of either aunt in 
helping her over this or that little difficulty— 
and would help her when no help was needed. 
He talked to her of small things, as though he 
and she must needs have kindred interests. He 
spoke to her of his uncle as though, near as his 
uncle was, the connection were not nigh so close 
as that between him and her, She understood 
it with a half understanding—feeling that in all 
this he was in truth making love to her, and 
yet telling herself that he said no more than 
cousinship might warrant. But the autumn col- 
ors were bright, and the river rippled, and the 
light breeze came down from the mountains, 
and the last of the wild flowers were still sweet 
in the woods. After a while she was able to 
forget her difficulties, to cease to think of Dan- 
iel, and to find in her cousin not a lover, but 
simply the pleasantest friend that fortune had 
ever sent her. 

And so they came, all alone—for Aunt Julia, 
though both limbs and mind were strong, had 
not been able to keep up with them—all alone 
to the Stryd. The Stryd is a narrow gully or 
passage which the waters have cut for themselves 
in the rocks, perhaps five or six feet broad where 
the river passes, but narrowed at the top by an 
overhanging mass which in old days withstood 
the wearing of the stream, till the softer stone 
below was cut away, and then was left bridging 
over a part of the chasm below. There goes a 
story that a mountain chieftain’s son, hunting 
the stag across the valley when the floods were 
out, in leaping the stream, from rock to rock, 
failed to make good his footing, was carried down 
by the rushing waters, and dashed to pieces 
among the rocks. Lord Lovel told her the tale, 
as they sat looking at the now innocent brook, 
and then bade her follow him as he leaped from 
edge to edge. 

“T couldn’t do it—indeed I couldn't,” said the 
shivering girl. 

‘It is barely a step,” said the Earl, jumping 
over, and back again. ‘‘ Going from this side, 
you couldn’t miss to do it, if yon tried.” 

“I’m sure I should tumble in. It makes me 
sick to look at you while you are leaping.” 

‘You'd jump over twice the distance on dry 
ground.” 

“Then let me jump on dry ground.” 

“I’ve set my heart uponit. Do you think I'd 
ask you if I wasn’t sure ?” 

“*You want to make another legend of me.” 

“*T want to leave Aunt Julia behind, which we 
shall certainly do.” 

“Oh, but I can’t afford to drown myself, just 
that you may run away from Aunt Julia. You 
can run by yourself, and I will wait for Aunt 
Julia.” 

““That is not exactly my plan. Be a brave 
girl now, and stand up, and do as I bid you.” 

‘Then she stood up on the edge of the rock, 
holding tight by his arm. How pleasant it was 
to be thus frightened, with such a protector near 
her to insure her safety! And yet the chasm 
yawned, and the water ran rapid and was very 
black. But if he asked her to make the spring, 
of course she must make it. What would she 
not have done at his bidding ? 

**T can almost touch you, you see,” he said, 








as he stood opposite, with his arm out ready to 
catch her hand. 

‘** Qh, Frederic, I don’t think I can.” 

“ You can very well, if you will only jump.” 

«Tt is ever so many yards.” 

“Tt is three feet. I'll back Aunt Julia to do 
it for a promise of ten shillings to the infirmary.” 

‘*TNl give the ten shillings if you'll only let 
me off.” 

“T won't let you off—so you might as well 
come at once.” 

‘Then she stood and shuddered for a moment, 
looking with beseeching eyes up into his face, 
Of course she meant to jump. Of course she 
would have been disappointed had Aunt Julia 
come and interrupted her jumping. Yes—she 
would jump into his arms. She knew that he 
would catch her. At that moment her memory 
of Daniel Thwaite had become faint as the last 
shaded glimmer of twilight. She shut her eyes 
for half a moment, then opened them, looked 
into his face, and made her spring. As she did 
so, she struck her foot against a rising ledge of 
the rock, and, though she covered more than the 
distance in her leap, she stumbled as she came 
to the ground, and fell into his arms. She had 
sprained her ankle in her effort to recover her- 
self. 

‘* Are you hurt?” he asked, holding her close 
to his side. 

“*No—I think not—only a little, that is. I 
was so awkward !” 

“‘T shall never forgive myself if you are hurt.” 

“There is nothing to forgive, I'll sit down 
for a moment. It was my own fault, because I 
was so stupid—and it does not in the least sig- 
nify. 1 know what it is now: I’ve sprained my 
ankle.” 

“There is nothing so painful as that.” 

“Tt hurts alittle, but it will go off. It wasn’t 
the jump, but I twisted my foot somehow. If* 
you look so unhappy, I'll get up and jump back 
again,” 

“T am unhappy, dearest.” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t.” The prohibition 
might be taken as applying to the epithet of en- 
dearment, and thereby her conscience be satis- 
fied. Then he bent over her, looking anxiously 
into her fuce as she winced with the pain, and 
he took her hand and kissed it. ‘‘ Oh no,” she 
said, gently struggling to withdraw the hand 
which he held. ‘*Hereis Aunt Julia, You had 
better just move.” Not that she would have 
cared a straw for the eyes of Aunt Julia, had it 
not been that the image of Daniel Thwaite again 
rose strong before her mind. ‘Then Aunt Julia 
and the curate and Minnie were standing on the 
rock within a few paces of them, but on the other 
side of the stream. 

“Ts there any thing the matter ?” asked Miss 
Lovel. 

“*She has sprained her ankle in jumping over 
the Stryd, and she can not walk. Perhaps Mr. 
Cross would not mind going back to the inn and 
getting a carriage. ‘The road is only a quarter 
of a mile above us, and we could carry her up.” 

“How could you be so foolish, Frederic, as 
to let her jump it ?” said the aunt. 

“Don’t mind about my folly now. The thing 
is to get acarriage for Anna.” The curate im- 
mediately hurried back, jumping over the Stryd 
as the nearest way to the inn; and Minnie also 
sprung across the stream so that she might sit 
down beside her cousin and offer consolation. 
Aunt Julia was left alone, and after a while was 
foreéd to walk back by herself to the bridge. 

“*Ts she much hurt?” asked Minnie. 

“T am afraid she is hurt,” said the lord. 

“Dear, dear Minnie, it does not signify a bit,” 
said Anna, lavishing on her younger cousin the 
caresses which fate forbade her to give to the eld- 
er. ‘*I know I could walk home in a few min- 
utes. I am better now. It is one of those things 
which go away almost immediately. I'll try and 
stand, Frederic, if you'lllet me.” ‘Then she raised 
herself, leaning upon him, and declared that she 
was nearly well—and then was reseated, still 
Jeaning on him. 

‘*Shall we attempt to get her up to the road, 
Minnie, or wait till Mr. Cross comes to help 
us?” Lady Anna declared that she did not 
want any help—certainly not Mr. Cross's help, 
and that she could do very well just with Min- 
nie’s arm, They waited there, sitting on the 
rocks for half an hour, saying but little to each 
other, throwing into the stream the dry bits of 
stick which the last flood had left upon the 
stones, and each thinking how pleasant it was to 
sit there and dream, listening to the running 
waters. ‘Then Lady Anna hobbled up to the car- 
riage road, helped by a stronger arm than that 
of her cousin Minnie, 

Of course there was some concern and dis- 
may at the inn. Embrocations were used, and 
doctors were talked of, and heads were shaken, 
and a couch in the sitting-room was prepared, 
so that the poor injured one might eat her dinner 
without being driven to the solitude of her own 
bedroom, 





CHAPTER XVI. 
FOREVER. 


Ow the next morning the poor injured one was 
quite well, but she was still held to be subject 
to piteous concern. The two aunts shook their 
heads when she said she would walk down to the 
stepping-stones that morning before starting for 
Yoxham; but she was quite sure that the sprain 
was all gone, and the distance was not above 
half a mile. “They were not to start till two 
o'clock. Would Minnie come down with her, 
and yamble about among the ruins ? 

“Minnie, come ont on the lawn,” said the 
lord. ‘Don’t you come with me and Anna— 
you can go where you like about the place by 
yourself.” 

‘“Why mayn’t I come ?” 

‘Never mind, but do as you're bid.” 
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“T know. You are coming to make love to 
Cousin Anna.” 

‘*You are an impertinent little imp.” 

“T am so glad, Frederic, because I do like 
her. I was sure she was a real cousin directly 
she came. Don’t you think she is very, very 
nice?” 

“Pretty well.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“*You go away and don’t tease, or else I’ll 
never bring you to the Stryd again.” So it hap- 
pened that Lord Lovel and Lady Anna went 
across the meadow together, down to the river, 
and sauntered along the margin till they came 
to the stepping-stones. He passed over, and she 
followed him, almost without a word. Her heart 
was so full that she did not think now of the 
water running at her feet. It had hardly seemed 
to her to make any difficulty as to the passage. 
She must follow him whither he would lead her, 
but her mind misgave her—that they would not 
return sweet loving friends as they went out. 
““We won't climb,” said he, ‘‘ because it might 
try your ankle too much. But we will go in 
here by the meadow.” ‘Then he turned into a 
narrow field lying under the high bank of wood, 
formed by the bending of the river, and imme- 
diately opposite to the Abbey ruins, ‘*I always 
think this is one of the prettiest views there is,” 
he said, throwing himself upon the grass. 

“Tt is all prettiest. It is like fairy-land. 
Does the Duke let people come here always ?” 

“Yes, I fancy so.” 

“*He must be very good-natured. Do you 
know the Duke?” 

“*T never saw him in my life.” 

““A duke sounds so awful to me.” 

“*You'll get used to them some day. Won't 
you sit down?” ‘Then she glided down to the 
ground at a little distance from him, and he at 
once shifted his place so as to be almost close to 
her. 

“Your foot is quite well ?” 

“* Quite well.” 

“I thought for a few minutes that there was 
going to be some dreadful accident, and I was 
so mad with myself for having made you jump 
it. If you had broken your leg, I wonder how 
you would have borne it?” 

‘* Like other people, I suppose.” 

‘Would you have been angry with me?” 

“*T hope not. I am sure not. Why should I 
have been angry with you? You were doing the 
best you could to give me pleasure. I don’t 
think I should have been angry at all. I don’t 
think we are ever angry with the people we real- 
ly like.” 

“Do you really like me?” 

“Yes; I like you.” 

“*Ts that all?” 

**Ts not that enough ?” 

She answered the question as she might have 
answered it had it been allowed to her, as to 
any girl that was free, to toy with his love, 
knowing that she meant to accept it. It was 
easier so than in any other way; but her heart 
within her was sad, and could she have stopped 
his further speech by any word rough and some- 
what rude, she would have done so. But she 
did not know how to answer him roughly. He 
deserved from her that all her words should be 
soft and sweet and pleasant. She believed him 
to be good and generous and kind and loving. 
The hard things which Daniel ‘Thwaite had said 
of him had all vanished from her mind. To her 
thinking, it was no sin in him that he should 
want her wealth—he, the Earl, to whom by 
right the wealth of the Lovels should belong. 
‘The sin was rather hers—in that she kept it 
from him. And then, if she could receive all 
that he was willing to give, his heart, his name, 
his house and home, and sweet belongings of 
natural gifts and personal advantages, how much 
more would she take than what she gave! She 
could not speak to him roughly, though—alas! 
—the time had come in which she must speak 
to him truly. It was not fitting that a girl should 
have two lovers. 

““No, dear—not enough,” he said. ‘* You 
must know that it is not enough between you 
and me.” 

It can hardly be accounted a fault in him that 
at this time he felt sure of her love. She had 
been so soft in her ways with him, so gracious, 
yielding, and pretty in her manners, so mani- 
festly pleased by his company, so prone to lean 
upon him, that it could hardly be that he should 
think otherwise. She had told him, when he 
spoke to her more plainly up in London than 
he had yet done since they had been together in 
the country, that she could never, never be his 
wife. But what else could a girl say at a first 
meeting with a proposed lover? Would he have 
wished that she should at once have given her- 
self up without one maidenly scruple, one word 
of feminine recusancy ? If love’s course be made 
to run too smooth, it loses all its poetry, and half 
its sweetness. But now they knew each other 
—at least he thought they did. The scruple 
might now be put away; the feminine recu- 
sancy had done its work, ‘The expediency of 
this marriage was known to her as well as to 
him. For himself, he felt that he loved her in 
very truth. She was not harsh or loud, vulgar, 
or given to coarse manners, as might have been 
expected, and as he had been warned by his 
friends that he would find her. That she was 
yery beautiful all her enemies had acknowledged 
—and he was quite assured that her enemies had 
been right. She was the Lady Anna Lovel, and 
he felt that he could make her his own without 
one shade of regret to mar his triumph. Of the 
tailor’s son—though he had been warned of him 
too—he made no account whatever. That had 
been a slander, which only endeared the girl to 
him the more—a slander against Lady Anna 
Lovel which had been an insult to his family. 
Among all the ladies knew, daughters of 
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—there was not one—less likely so to disgrace 
herself than Lady Anna Lovel, his sweet cous- 
in. So thought the Earl of her whom he now 
purposed to ask to be his wife. j 

“Do not think me too hurried, dear, if I speak 
to you again so soon of that of which I spoke once 
before.” He had turned himself round upon his 
arm, so as to be very close to her—so that he 
would look full into her face, and, if chance fa- 
yored him, could take her hand. He paused, 
as though for an answer, but she did not speak 
to him a word. ‘It is not long yet since we 
first met.” 

“ Oh no—not long.” 

“‘And I know not what your feelings are. 
But, in very truth, I can say that I love you 
dearly. Had nothing else come in the way to 
bring us together, I am sure that I should have 
loved you.” She, poor child, believed him as 
though he were speaking to her the sweetest Gos- 
pel. And he, too, believed himself. He was 
easy of heart perhaps, but not deceitful ; anxious 
enough for his position in the world, but not 
meanly covetous. Had she been distasteful to 
him as a woman, he would have refused to make 
himself rich by the means that had been sug- 
gested to him. As it was, he desired her as 
much as her money, and had she given her- 
self to him then, would never have remem- 
bered, would néver have known, thet the match 
had been sordid. ‘*Do you believe me?” he 
asked. 

“Oh yes.” 

** And shall it be so?” 

Her face had been turned away, but now she 
slowly moved her neck so that she could look at 
him. Should she be false to all her vows, and try 
whether happiness might not be gained in that 
way? The manner of doing it passed through 
her mind in that moment, She would write to 
Daniel, and remind him of his promise to set 
her free if she so willed it. She would never see 
him again. She would tell him that she had 
striven to see things as he would have taught 
her, and had failed. She would abuse herself, 
and ask for his pardon; but having thus judged 
for herself, she would never go back from such 
judgment. It might be done—if only she could 
persuade herself that it were good to do it! But, 
as she thought of it, there came upon her a prick 
of conscience so sharp that she could not wel- 
come the devil by leaving it unheeded. How 
could she be forsworn to one who had been so 
absolutely good—whose all had been spent for 
her and for her mother—whose whole life had 
been one long struggle of friendship on her be- 
half—who had been the only playfellow of her 
youth, the only man she had ever ventured to 
kiss—the man whom she truly loved? He had 
warned her against these gauds which were cap- 
tivating her spirit, and now, in the moment of 
her peril, she would remember his warnings. — 

‘Shall it be so?” Lord Lovel asked again, 
just stretching out his hand so that he could 
touch the fold of her garment. 

**Tt can not be so,” she said. 

“Can not be!” 

“* It can not be so, Lord Lovel.” 

“Tt can not now—or do you mean the word 
to be forever ?” 

++ Forever,” she replied. 

“*T know that I have been hurried and sud- 
den,” he said, purposely passing by her last as- 
surance. ‘And I do feel that you have a right 
to resent the seeming assurance of such haste. 
But in our case, dearest, the interests of so many 
are concerned, the doubts and fears, the well- 
being, and even the future conduct of all our 
friends are so bound up by the result that I had 
hoped you would have pardoned that which would 
otherwise have been unpardonable.” O Heavens! 
had it not been for Daniel Thwaite, how full of 
grace, how becoming, how laden with flattering 
courtesy, would have been every word that he 
had uttered to her! ‘‘ But,” he continued, ‘‘if 
it really be that you can not love me—” 

“Oh, Lord Lovel, pray ask of me no further 
questions,” 

“*T am bound to ask and to know—for all our 
sakes.” > 

‘Then she rose quickly to her feet, and with 
altered gait and changed countenance stood over 
him, ‘*I am engaged,” she said, “‘to be mar- 
ried—to Mr. Daniel Thwaite.” She had told it 
all, and felt that she had told her own disgrace, 
He rose also, but stood mute before her. This 
was the very thing of which they all warned him, 
but as to which he had been so sure that it was 
not so! She sawit all in his eyes, reading much 
more there than he could read in hers. She was 
degraded in his estimation, and felt that evil 
worse almost than the loss of his love. For the 
last three weeks she had been a real Lovel among 
the Lovels. ‘That was all over now. elt an 
lawsuit go as it might, let them give a 
the Bone and Baberhe title which she hated 
ever so sure, she never again could be the equal 
friend of her gentle relative, Earl Lovel. Min- 
nie would never again spring into her arms, 
swearing that she would do as she pleased with 
her own cousin. She might be Lady Anna, but 
never Anna again to the two ladies at the rec- 
tory. ‘The perfume of his rank had been just 
scented, to be dashed away from her forever. 
“Tt is a secret at present,” she said, ‘‘or I should 
have told you sooner. If it is right that you 
should repeat it, of course you must,” 

“*Oh, Anna!” 

“Tet is true.” ‘ 

“Oh, Anna, for your sake as well as mine 
this makes me wretched indeed!” 

‘* As for the money, Lord Lovel, if it be mine 
to give, you shall have it.” 

“You think, then, it is that which I have 
wanted ?” 

“It is that which the family wants, and I can 
understand that it should be wanted. As for 
myself—for mamma and me—you can hardly 
understand how it has been with us when we 





were young. You despise Mr. Thwaite —be- 
cause he is a tailor.” 

“*T am sure he is not fit to be the husband of 
Lady Anna Lovel.” 

‘When Lady Anna Lovel had no other friend 
in the world, he sheltered her and gave her a 
house to live in, and spent his earnings in her 
defense, and would not yield when all those who 
might have been her friends strove to wrong her, 
Where would mamma have been—and I—had 
there been no Mr. Thwaite to comfort us? He 
was our only friend—he and his father. They 
were all we had. In my childhood I had never 
a kind word from another child, but only from 
him. Would it have been right that he should 
have asked for any thing, and that I should have 
refused it ?” 

“‘He should not have asked for this,” said 
Lord Lovel, hoarsely. 

“*Why not he, as well as you? He is as much 
aman. If I could believe in your love after two 
days, Lord Lovel, could I not trust his after 
twenty years of friendship ?” 

** You knew that he was beneath you.” 

‘* He was not beneath me. He was above me. 
We were poor, while he and his father had mon- 
ey, which we took. He could give, while we 
received. He was strong, while we were weak 
—and was strong to comfort us. And then, 
Lord Lovel, what knew I of rank, living under 
his father’s wing? They told me I was the Lady 
Anna, and the children scouted me. My moth- 
er was a countess. So she swore, and I at least 
believed her. But if ever rank and title were 
a profitless burden, they were to her. Do you 
think that I had learned then to love my rank ?” 

“You have learned better now.” 

“T have learned—but whether better I may 
doubt. ‘There are lessons which are quickly 
learned—and there are they who say that such 
are the devil’s lessons. I have not been strong 
enough not to learn, But I must forget again, 
Lord Lovel. And you must forget also.” He 
hardly knew how to speak to her now—whether 
it would be fit for him even to wish to persuade 
her to be his, after she had told him that she 
had given her troth to a tailor. His uneasy 
thoughts prompted him with ideas which dis- 
mayed him. Could he take to his heart one 
who had been pressed close in so vile a grasp? 
Could he accept a heart that had once been 
promised to a tailor’s workman? Would not all 
the world know and say that he had done it 
solely for the money, even should he succeed in 
doing it? And yet to fail in this enterprise—to 
abandon all—to give up so beautiful, so enticing 
a road to wealth! Then he remembered what 
he had said—how he had pledged himself to 
abandon the suit—how convinced he had been 
that this girl was heiress to the Lovel wealth, 
who now told him that she had engaged herself 
to marry a tailor. 

There was nothing more that either of them 
could say to the other at the moment, and they 
went back in silence to the inn. 

[zo BE conTINUED.] 





VISITING COSTUME, 
See illustratien on page 408. 


HIS visiting costume is of blue-gray silk. 
The skirt has kilt pleating on the front 
breadths, a ruffle up the side, and gathered 
flounces behind. The polonaise is embroidered 
with floss of a darker shade. The mantelet has 
a talma back and long square fronts, and is em- 
broidered and edged with goffered fringe. The 
chip Rubens hat has the brim faced with blue- 
gray silk, with a scarf and ostrich tip of the same 
shade. Loops of rose-colored faille are high on 
the left side. ‘The cravat bow is also rose-col- 
ored, 


WATERING-PLACE COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 408, 


7s pretty costume is designed for visiting 
in country-houses, at watering-places, or for 
out-of-door fétes, lawn-parties, and other sum- 
mer festivals. ‘The skirt is white muslin, puffed 
on the upper part of the front breadth, with 
flounces extending all around the skirt. The 
Pompadour polonaise with vest front is of rose- 
colored foulard, showing a pale blue lining on 
the side, and trimmed with a ruffle of rose-color, 
headed by a band of pale blue silk. The puffed 
muslin sleeves have blue silk bands latticed be- 
tween the puffs, and rosettes of rose-color ; blue 
bands and pink rosettes are also on the skirt. 
Chip Spanish gypsy, trimmed with rose and blue 
ribbons, and a bouquet of forget-me-nots and 
roses with brown foliage. Rose-colored foulard 





parasol, with blue bow and bamboo stick. Lin- 
= collar, Tortoise-shell jewelry. Pale blue 
gloves. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ie ES us go to the Park to-day,” was the pe- 

tition of a bright-eyed little maiden one 
sunny Saturday morning not long ago. She 
had been promised “some time.” ‘“To-day was 
‘some time,’ ”” sheargued; and we went, though 
fully conscious that we should be beguiled into 
spending the entire day within the charmed pre- 
eincts. Entering at the Sixth Avenue gate, we 
thought to secure our drive first, knowing that 
the Park carriages would be crowded later. So 
we passed to the Fifth Avenue entrance, and for 
the sake of extra comfort and moderate exclu- 
siveness, secured for our party one section of a 
carriage. ‘Just right,” was the laconic enco- 
mium pronounced upon the day—sunny, cool, 
clear; balmy air, blossoming flowers, delicate 
green foliage, and scener unsurpassed. What 
more was needful to make a drive delightful? 
And we recommend the Central Park carriages 
both for comfort and economy. Before we had 
finished the circuit, Bright-eyes became alarm- 
ingly hungry. Of course she was. In fact, the 
symptoms began to appear at the very outset, 





when we first passed the Dairy, where she re- 
membered she had been treated to some delica- 
cies on a previous occasion. So we stopped 
there on our return, took seats at a little marble 
table, and presented the child with the bill of 
fare. But her programme was already made out 
from memory, the excellent milk furnished be- 
ing a prominent item. Having lunched, we pro- 
ceeded to the Museum. Living animals are an 
unfailing delight to children. They generally 
hasten by the stuffed, dried, and preserved spec- 
imens, wishing they ad time to examine them; 
but they always do have time to crowd around 
the monkeys, and watch the bears and lions 
until enticed away. The restless pacing of the 
“baby elephant,” and the curious upturning of 
his trunk, the roar of the sea-lion, the chatter 
of the parrots, and even the screeching of the 
eagles, seemed to fascinate our little charge. At 
zante she was satisfied, and through winding 
paths, both shaded and sunny, we made our 
way to the Lake. A gay little boat took us in, 
and a genial oarsman guided her softly and 
smoothly over the clear surface. The crowd 
has become dense upon the Terrace; and far as 
the eye can reach in every direction the Park 
is thickly dotted with gayly dressed people, a 
large proportion being children. We mount 
the steps, and throw ourselves upon the soft 
green grass of an elevated slope, from which we 
have a fine view of the Bethesda Fountain and 
the moving panorama about us. Bright-eyes 
ernie about on the grass with the child-mul- 
titude, until suddenly the sound of music and 
the spray of water falling in the sunlight from 
the fountain attracted her attention. Bethesda 
Fountain, unveiled this day, was cast in bronze, 
at Munich, from designs executed by Miss 
Emma Stebbins, the well-known American sculp- 
tress, The work was first commenced in 1864; 
but after the castings were completed they were 
detained at Bremen owing to uncertainty of 
transportation during the Franco-German war. 
They arrived here nearly two years ago, but the 
co ea of the fountain has been retarded 
until the present time. Without attempting at 
this time any detailed description, we simply 
say the whole effect was very beautiful, as the 
spray softly fell amidst sweet strains of music 
and glad voices of children. We would have 
lingered long in quiet restfulness, but we must 
begin to turn homeward. A curious buiiding 
attracts our little companion. ‘ What is it?” 
‘We will go and see.” It proves to be a cam- 
era obscura, which reveals to us exquisite scenes 
and panoramas in different parts of the Park 
with wonderful distinctness. It is a marvel in- 
deed to the young brain, and really makes the 
child soberly thou; hiful as well as delighted. 
“Ah! must we go?’ There is no doubt of it 
now—wemust go. Butthe day hasbeen charm- 
ingly restful, and we slipped out of the gate 
with many thousands, mentally, saying, ‘‘ What 
a blessing is our Central Park !’? 





Ocean Beach, about nine miles south of Long 
Branch, is one of the new watering-places. It 
includes about four hundred acres, which have 
been surveyed and laid out into building lots. 
It is intersected by twelve main avenues eighty 
feet wide, which are crossed by drives and small- 
er streets. There is a lake nearly twenty acres 
in extent in the centre. A large number of cot- 
tages are contracted for, and a neat church is 
nearly completed. 


Several veteran valetudinarians propose, as one 
of the amusements of Saratoga life, to enter this 
season into a contest as to which one of them 
can drink the largest quantity of spring water, 
It is reported that last summer they swallowed 
from fifty to one hundred glasses a day without 
discomfort. 





The following curious specimen of a postal 
card is reported to have been received by the 
editor of the Old and New Magazine: 

“Naw York Crry, May 29, 1878, 
“ Rev, Edward Everett Hale, Old and New: 

“My Dear Siz,—Having just Been released from a 
Short period of Confinement, I drop you this to Inform 

‘ou if you want that nice overcoat ($50 00) which was 

rofessionally abstracted from that noble Edifice the 
Boston Public Library, last Feb’y, you can find it at 
the first ‘ Woodbinery’ on Eroaiway, in that Part of 
the ‘Hub’ known as So. Boston, where it is ‘up the 
Spout’ for the trifling sum of 7 00—Just enough to en- 
able me to reach my home in ‘ America’s great Me- 
tropolis,’ where they ‘wanted’ me for 3 months. Just 
gotout. Pray for me. “Merrorourran,’” 


Application was at once made at the office of 
the Chief of Police of Boston, and the coat was 
recoyered at the place designated. 





It is noticed as a singular coincidence that on 
May 29 several Boston daily papers contained 
editorial articles on the general subject of fire, or 
something specially connected with it, The 
next day came Boston’s second great fire. 





Rest is every way as essential as food to a 
healthy body and a sound mind. “Sleep,” re- 
marks some writer, emphatically, “ will do much 
to cure irritability of temper, peevishness, un- 
easiness. It will restore to vigor an overworked 
brain. It will build up and make strong a weary 
body. It will cure a headache. It will cure a 
heart-ache, It will cure a broken spirit. It will 
cure sorrow.” 





The late Chief Justice Chase was the last 
male of his line. He had six or seven brothers, 
but none of them had male issue, and all died 
before the Chief Justice. As he died leaving 
no son, it follows that the name of Chase, so 
far as his father’s branch of the family is con- 
cerned, is now extinct. 





A brilliant galaxy of names is presented by 
the American Literary Bureau for the prospect- 
ive lecture season. Something like a dozen la- 
dies figure in the list of lecturers and readers, 
among whom are several who have already won 
a pleasant place in the public estimation. Per- 
haps curiosity and interest may centre on Wilkie 
Collins, whose writings have for so many years 
made him, in one sense, the familiar acquaint- 
ance of the public, 





Cape May and Atlantic City continue their 
usual summer rivalry, Philadelphians will need 
to divide the season between the two places in 
order to prevent open war. Niagara still holds 
its reputation for extortion. The Falls must be 
seen; but every one must pay for it. But it is 
not true that all the rear windows in the hotels 


Hosted by 


are to be boarded up to pean guests from 
looking in the direction of the Falls! Nor are 
travelers yet compelled, as was rumored, to pay 
a fixed fee, or wear cotton in their ears to pré- 
yent them from hearing the roar of the waters! 
Nature has advanced in her prices. Formerly 
one might see Kauterskill Falls, near Catskill, 
for twenty-five cents; now it costs fifty. The 
railway to the summit of Mount Washington 
begins its trips on the Fourth of July, before 
which time there is scarcely patronage enough 
to warrant it. 





When the Grand Duke Alexis was in this 
country he and his party were escorted about 
Hartford by Governor Jewell. The public build- 
ings and industrial establishments were duly 
pointed out; and passing his own great leather 
warehouse, the Goyernor spoke of it, remarking 
that he was bred a tanner, and that was his 
business then. The astonished Duke is said to 
have exclaimed, ‘‘ What! a tanner and a Goy- 
ernor!’ It might now be added concerning 
the Connecticut gentleman and able diploma- 
tist, “‘ Yes, a tanner and United States Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Czar of all the Russias.” 





At a May meeting—one of the anniversaries, 
we suppose—of fruit-growers, it was stated that 
the crop of peaches in all the country on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland and the lower coun- 
ties of Delaware would be enormous, and much 
larger than for many years, and unless arrange- 
ments could be made to send peaches beyond 
New York, paying prices could not be obtained. 





In one single week of May, seventeen thou- 
sand immigrants landed at Castle Garden. This 
is not an unusual number to arrive in one week 
during the spring and summerseason, The sea- 
port towns of Europe are crowded with the ill- 
paid, the enterprising, the ambitious, who desire 
to seek in a republican country a more generous 
reward of industry than they find at home. Un- 
doubtedly the regulations prescribed for the man- 
azemeny of affairs at Castle Garden are good, and 
if properly enforced would protect the emigrants 
from much hardship and fraud. But they land 
on our shores friendless and strangers, unac- 
qwftinted with the language oftentimes, not 
kmowing the value of money here, ignorant of 
our customs, and in many instances quite uncer- 
tain what to do with themselves. Thus they be- 
come an easy prey to swindlers, who earn their 
living by cheating the unsuspecting. 





Objectors to the co-education of the sexes say 
that the first lady graduate from the Michigan 
University married one of her classmates. Well, 
what harm resulted? That is the question, 

At the Girls’ Home, in St. Mark’s Place, under 
the supervision of the Children’s Aid Society, a 
class has been formed for training in efficient 
domestic work. Only volunteers are received, 
or those who enter at the desire of parents. A 
thorough course of instruction and practice is 
given in all the branches required in ordinary 
households. The girls are taught to make beds, 
to sweep, to wait on the table, to make bread 
and pastry, and cook meats. The course is not 
completed in less than seven months, and a year 
is desirable to attain great proficiency. Thus 
far the class is small. Few young girls have the 

atience to learn their business thoroughly. 

‘hey do not easily realize that skilled labor is 
always valuable in every department, and that 

‘ood wages and good employers will always be 
found for such. 





The Illinois girl (possessing $30,000) who re- 
fused to marry a clergyman because she did not 
think herself good enough to be a clergymun’s 
wife, refused him when he proposed again, after 
giving up his profession, because she thought 
herself too good to marry him then, 





The next development of woman’s rights will 
be that they take off their hats and bonnets at 
church, at lecture, at concert, and opera, just as 
men do, This is recommended also upon the 

round of convenience to the rest of the au- 

lience. Some one who has been suffering from 
the prevailing style of ladies’ hat at church, ex- 
plains his sentiments thus : 

“We go to church. We sit in a back seat. 
Between us and the preacher are twelve seats. 
On these seats sit twelve ladies. On each lady’s 
head is avhat. The one crowning the lady im- 
mediately before us is high, and obscures our 
view of the minister; the view of number one 
is obstructed by number two’s hat, and so on, 
Number twelve has a clear view of the preacher, 
but nervously moves her head from side to side; 
this mconveniences number eleven, who moves 
her brain-box also; number ten follows suit, 
and so do all of us in turn—but have immediate- 
ly toshift again. We desire to see all hats, bon- 
nets, and head-dresses left in the hat-room at 
our church, or put in the pocket, or in the muff, 
or under the seat, or on each lady’s thumb, dur- 
ing all future services.” 





Nothing seems more pitiable than that youn; 
children should be forced by the necessities 0: 
poverty, or for any other reason, to labor con- 
tinuously in manufacturing establishments. A 
Lawrence (Massachusetts) paper gives the fol- 
lowing incident: ‘‘A gentleman was passing 
across the Common a few evenings since, about 
half past ten o'clock, and meeting a little girl 
scareely ten years of age, dinner-pail in hand, 
he accosted her and asked her if it was not late 
for such a little girl to be out, whereupon she 
replied, ‘Oh no, ir; this is the time I general- 
ly go home, for I work every other week till ten 
o'clock.’ The gentleman became interested, and 
asked what time she began work, and learned 
that her daily labors began at half past six in 
the morning, and that the little tin pail con- 
tained her food for the day. He also listened to 
the old story of a father’s intemperance, of a 
hard-working mother, and of other children at 
work in the mills.’’ 

When the late Chief Justice Chase visited the 
South, just after the war, he was introduced to 
a very beautiful woman, who prided herself on 
her devotion to the “Lost Cause.” Anxious 
that the Chief Justice should know her real sen- 
timents, she remarked, as she gave him her hand, 
““Mr. Chase, you see before you a rebel who has 
not been reconstructed.” ‘‘ Madame,” replied 
he, “you are so perfectly constructed that any 
reconstruction is altogether impossible.” 
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THE VISIT OF THE EMPEROR OF 
GERMANY TO ST. PETERSBURG. 


MONSTER concert formed a prominent 

feature in the recent festivities at St. Peters- 

burg, and v to the grand 
ith which the Emperor Will 

ned his cousins of Russia and Austria 


scene. The space before the palace was lined 
with an immense crowd. Ivan, however, is a 
much more tractable spirit than Fritz, and the 
quiet, good-natured demeanor of the assembled 
thousands was a praiseworthy contrast to the tu 
bulence of the Berliners. ‘There was no pi 

ing and swaying; a few unarmed soldiers e: 
kept free the space required for the musician: 


mention three band-masters, are somewhat too 
unwieldy a number to produce perfect harmony. 
The Emperors appearing on the balcony, the 
band played the march of Frederick the Great, 
some national and classical airs, including Glin- 
ka’s Life for the Czar; the Wacht am Rhein 
followed, and the performance concluded with 
the grand tattoo and hymn. 


and worn by 4 few elegant emists, especially 
such as we meet at the rac At the late races 
at Chantilly what most struck the eye were the 
tall bonnets and coiffures and the prodigious 
bustles displayed by certain leaders of fashion. 
The coiffi i is made 
with the sessed or bought by the wearer, 
is becoming more and more a Louis XIV. per- 








ings of the General Staff. 
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at Berlin last September,’ “A huge mass of musi 
cians, powerfully reinforced by drums and trump- 
r rmany and his 
before the 

Here, however, torches were 
s of gas and powerful electric 
hining from the roof of the pal- 
djacent buildings, illuminated the 
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THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY AT ST. PETERSBURG—MILITARY CONCERT BY ELECTRIC LIGHT BEFORE THE WINTER PALACE. 





the people of their own accord formed a lane 
through which persons might come and go, and 
not the slightest casualty occurred. The concert 
began on the arrival of the two Emperors from 
the opera with the Prussian national anthem (the 
English God Save the Queen). Of the quality of 
the music the Jess said the better, as 1550 musi- 
cians, plus 600 trumpets and 350 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own Corresron 
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striking features of their models, we can judge 
of the fashions by the way they are understood 


uke, with the curls falling from the crown of 
the head to the middle of the back in several 
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the cascades of curls, which go on increasing in 
length to the middle of the back ; on this coiffure 
is perched a round hat, held in place by some 
inexplicable miracle, and on this hat, which, by- 
the-way, is very small, is piled every thing im- 
aginable—flowers, ribbons, feathers, birds, and 
vegetables. The shape of the present hat savors 
far more of the art of the pastry-cook than that 
of the milliner. This shape is that of the bun, 
Savoy biscuit, or any other cake in the form of a 
tower, when it is not shaped and flattened like 
a tart, with appropriate trimming of cherries, 
etc.; for fruits are much worn on bonnets this 
season, and the imitation is marvelously success- 
ful: strawberries, gooseberries, cherries, rasp- 
berries—in a word, a complete dessert of red 
fruits, for fashion itself is becoming radical. 

The same characteristic of excessive flattening 
in one place and excessive inflation in another 
which is remarked in the coiffure is also seen 
in the dress. Hoops have disappeared, and the 
skirt, with its polonaise or over-skirt, falls flat 
every where except at the bottom of the waist 
in the back, where are accumulated tournures, 
draperies, poufs, and loops of ribbon or stuff in 
such a manner as to produce a truly prodigious 
volume. I do not say that this is graceful—I 
only say that it is so. It is by avoiding all ex- 
aggeration, while conforming to the fashion in 
vogue, that really elegant women find an oppor- 
tunity of displaying their tact and the correct- 
ness of their taste. It is certain that the eye 
accustomed to the pleats, loopings, poufs, dra- 
pings, etc., which have been carried to such ex- 
cess of late years, can not abruptly accept flat 
dresses in the absence of all trimming; therefore 
we see all wrappings, without exception, adjust- 
ed in the back of the waist, in order to have a 
pretext for setting there enormous loops of rib- 
bon with square ends, not very long. In this 
manner are adjusted mantelets, paletots, pele- 
rines, and even points of black or white lace. 

I must not omit to mention an attempt which 
may perhaps prove abortive, but which may 
also perhaps succeed in dethroning the present 
bonnets; for it is with fashion as with politics 
—you are never sure of the moral with either. 
What seems reasonable and acceptable one day 
may appear in an entirely different light twenty- 
four hours later; just as the party which num- 
bers but a handful of adherents to-day may be 
an immense majority to-morrow. I speak of the 
substitution of wreaths of flowers for bonnets ; 
to these wreaths is attached a Spanish mantilla 
veil of black lace. This is worn as yet only in 
carriages, but it was seen on the heads of sey- 
eral of our most elegant ladies at the late races. 

Lingerie is more evident and less masculine 
than it has been for some years past. Linen 
collars and cuffs for morning dress are not aban- 
doned, but their shape is no longer copied from 
those designed for men. As to the collar, it is 
straight as usual, but is folded back in two small 
corners in front, and entirely covered with a 
hem-stitched pleated band of fine linen. The 
cuffs, which are likewise of hem-stitched linen, 
are plain at the top and pleated on the side of 


the hand which corresponds to the little finger. 


‘These cuffs are larger than th . old-fashioned 
plain cuffs. 

For a more dressy toilette the lingerie is rep- 
resented by pleated bands of white muslin, sim- 
ply hemmed without lace, lace not being admis- 
sible on this kind of lingerie. ‘These bands are 
more or less wide for the neck, according to 
taste, but ay deep for the sleeves. When the 
latter are slashed to the elbow, the pleated bands 
are completed by one or two puffs trimmed with 
ribbon bows of medium size; a similar bow is 
worn at the throat, 

For very dressy occasions precisely the same 
pleated bands and the same puffed sleeves are 
worn, but the whole is made of white silk tulle, 
which is extremely becoming. 

The attempt at long dresses without over- 
skirts, or mixed dresses with over-skirts simu- 
lated by trimmings, which was so much talked 
about a few months ago, has proved a total fail- 
ure, ‘The dresses were made, it is true, and 
worn, but were almost immediately sent back to 
the dress-makers with instructions to adapt them 
to the reigning fashion by the addition of over- 
skirts and polonaises. 

Fashion exacts this summer that the skirts 
shall be plain, but of the same shade as the 
ground of the material used for the polonaise, 
if the latter is figured, printed, damask, cameo 
(several shades of one color), or Pompadour 
(several different bright colors associated in the 
design). When the polonaise is of plain mate- 
rial, the skirt may be of a darker shade of the 
same color, but in all cases the skirt is plain, 
without figures of any kind. A great many fou- 
lard dresses are made in the following manner: 
Skirt of plain Havana brown (or any other col- 
or) foulard, a polonaise of Havana brown foulard 
of the same shade as the skirt, but with bouquets 
and wreaths of flowers of several shades of Ha- 
vana brown, beginning with black and shading 
down to white; these dresses are charming in 
mauve, green, and maize. Polonaises with white 
grounds and Pompadour designs are worn over 
plain, very light gray, almost milk white, skirts. 
White, moreover, is very frequently combined 
with gray this summer, using the first, if it is 
muslin, for the polonaise, and the second for the 
skirt. For half-mourning black silk or velvet 
ribbons are worn with this toilette; otherwise 
these ribbons are of the fashionable colors, which 
are still very pale—pink, blue, lilac, vert-d’eau, ete. 

Very simple polonaises, such as are designed 
for traveling and mourning dresses, are less 
draped, caught up, and puffed up than others 
of their kind. They are trimmed solely with 
a bias fold of silk, and are neither open nor 
closed in front, but are merely held together 
here and there by bows formed of two loops 
and two short ends of ribbon of the same color 
as the bias folds, ‘These bows are set on at 


regular intervals from the throat to the bottom 
of the polonaise. Blouse-polonaises, not ad- 
justed at the waist either in the front or the 
back, but only confined by a belt, are also seen, 
but less frequently. This garment is called the 
Creole blouse this season. It is also made much 
shorter, so as to form a kind of casaque, and of 
white or printed muslin, with a skirt of the same 
material. This is only a summer or country 
dress, which fashion permits without according 
it an official character. 

I will proceed to describe a few dresses, which 
will serve as types of the summer fashions: Skirt 
of rather dark bluish-gray faille, trimmed on 
the bottom with a deep flounce edged with a 
bluish-gray bias fold of a lighter shade, and 
headed with a ruche edged ith a similar bias 
fold. Over-skirt of stripec -oulard of dark and 
light bluish-gray. Plain .aist, with vest front 
and flat square basque i. the back of faille of 
the same color as the sxirt. A bias fold of the 
same faille edges the over-skirt. ‘The sleeves of 
the waist are of the same foulard as the over- 
skirt, with cuffs like the skirt. 

Plain dark vert-de-gris foulard skirt, pleated 
perpendicularly in the front and trimmed with 
flounces in the back. Polonaise of light vert-de- 
gris crépe de Chine, embroidered with dark vert- 
de-gris bouquets, the embroidery being executed 
with floss silk. The polonaise is trimmed with 
wide guipure of the same color, with embroidered 
bouquets of the same shade as the skirt. Above 
this guipure is a bias fold of foulard of the same 
«shade as the skirt, And under this bias fold is 
narrow guipure, not embroidered, of the same 
shade as the polonaise. High basque-waist open 
in front. The polonaise is looped on the right 
side by a sash of fuille ribbon of the same color 
as the skirt. 

Trimmings (galloons and laces) embroidered 
with jet are worn more and more. The watered 
ribbons so much in fashion a few months ago are 
wholly abandoned. Scarfs are made of fine wool, 
imitating the Roman scarfs—that is, with stripes 
of several bright colors, red, yellow, black, green, 
and white, which will be worn at the sea-side in 
the guise of sashes, Sashes of all kinds are often 
fastened to a bow on the left shoulder, called the 
page bow. Emme ine Raymonp, 





LEFT BEHIND. 


Le ET in, gentlemen and ladies! get in! get 
in!” 

‘The conductor's hoarse shout was followed by 
a general rush and a pell-mell scramble all along 
the line of carriages; first, second, third class 
were filled in the twinkling of an eye, the doors 
shut and locked with a bang, and the train, 
prancing and curvyeting among walls and build- 
ings, picked its way in and out, holding breath 
preparatory to settling into its long, steady swing 
over miles of open country. 

Inside there were preparations going on too: 
a munching of sandwiches, a changing of stiff 
hats and bonnets, a tucking up of rugs and shawls, 
indicated that the passengers generally were mak- 
ing themselves comfortable for the night. But 
in the first-class compartment, No. 31, nothing 
of this sort was taking place. On the rack above 
were two trayeling-bags, two packets of wraps, 
while on the cushion below was only one v 
quiet and bewildered -looking young Maio 
‘This was the situation in a nutshell: the dam- 
sel’s traveling companion had been left behind. 

It was an excessively stupid proceeding on his 
part, certainly; but if there was one thing harder 
than another for Jack Dayenant to resist, it was 
acrowd. So when, at this station just past, he 
saw a very tempting crowd indeed pressing and 
gesticulating under the lamps on the other side 
of the line, it seemed to him that the few min- 
utes’ halt could not be better employed than in 
investigating it. ‘This was easily enough done, 
but, like the Avernian descent, revocare gradum 
was quite another thing. By a dextrous flank 
movement his beloved crowd got him into its 
yery midmost, where he was struggling when 
the door of his carriage closed with that sudden 
bang aforesaid, and while his sister was anxious- 
ly watching for him from the opposite window. 

Miss Florence Davenant sat still and reviewed 
the situation. Here was she, a girl of eighteen, 
utterly unused to travel alone, embarked on a 
night journey among strangers, in a strange land, 
whose uncouth speech—as it still seemed to her— 
was equally difficult to her ear and tongue. If, 
as she believed, the train went straight through 
to Berlin, she had only to sit quiet and go with 
it—that was the least of her troubles; but what 
to do then ?—where to go? She did not know 
to which hotel John had meant to go; did not 
think he knew himself; and how were they to 
find_each other when, the next train brought 
him ?—for that the next train wou/d bring him 
all right she had not doubted, after the first nat- 
ural anxiety, remembering that the crowd had 
seemed rather curious than threatening, and that 
nobody had shown any excitement about it. No, 
the only question was, what should she do?— 
what could she do? 

‘“Ten minutes’ stop!” The door was flung 
open, and the words thrown in by a flying con- 
ductor, already out of sight down the line, and 
Miss Florence roused herself out of the musings 
which had completely absorbed her to the per- 
ception that they were halting in a large station, 
and that she was intolerably thirsty, Her broth- 
er Ji ‘ack, just before his crowning achievement of 
getting himself left, had teased her into drink- 
ing a glass of beer, which fiery beverage, to an 
unaccustomed palate, had parched her lips and 
throat to a dry heat that gave her some idea of 
the desert thirst she had read about. Fortu- 
nately she was not in a desert. She looked out 
eagerly, but at this time of night no small pur- 
yeyors to the public were jingling their trays up 
and down; scarcely a figure was to be seen all 





‘himself. 


along the platform. A few lamps glimmered 
through the darkness, some outside, some behind 
dim window-panes, one of the latter tantalizing 
her with glimpses of a ghostly array of bottles 
and glasses about the presiding genius who leaned 
among them, with a mouth so expressively open 
that one could almost see the melody that must 
be issuing from it. Florence sat debating with 
herself a minute or two, till, in desperation, she 
jumped out and made her way to the lighted 
window. It was a shabby sort of place inside— 
in fact, though she did not know it, the third- 
class waiting-room—and she half stopped, doubt- 
fully, but the disreputable-looking sleeper, wak- 
ing up with that suddenness peculiar to such 
public functionaries, demanded her pleasure, first 
yawning and then staring in her face while he 
served her. She set the glass down in a nervous 
hurry, and asked what was to pay. 

“* 4 kiss, my pretty Fraiilein,” answered the 
man, laying his grimy hand on her arm. She 
screamed, and just then a neat blow from some- 
where sent the grinning head spinning down 
among its own bottles, with a great crash of 
glass. Florence started round to find herself 
face to face with a young man of very gentle- 
manly appearance, who addressed her first in 
German, and then, as she looked bewildered, in 
excellent English. ‘ 

“You have missed your way, I think,” said 
he. ‘Can I be of any assistance ?” 

“Oh, thank you,” said she, rather confused- 
ly. ‘If I were only back in the carriage—” - 

“T will take you there if you permit. These 
are not the most delightful sort of people for a 
young lady to encounter alone,” said the new- 
comer, glancing contemptuously toward the fall- 
en hero, who by this time had picked himself 
out of the bottles, and was feeling himself gin- 
gerly, as if to make sure there was nothing worse 
than glass broken, evidently not quite under- 
standing what had happened to him. ‘The stran- 
ger did not wait for him to make sure, but hast- 
ened Miss Florence away and put her back in 
No. 31. Then hesitating, with his hand on the 
door, he said, with a smile, 

**T beg pardon—I was not aware—I put my 
things in here; but, if you wish, I can look for 
another carriage.” 

Miss Davenant did not know exactly what 
she ought to say; but, partly because it occurred 
to her that he had an equal right with herself 
there, and partly that her loneliness made her 
rather reluctant to lose this friend in need, she 
begged him not to inconvenience himself on her 
account. So he sat down opposite, in Jack's 
place, and just under Jack’s pile of traps. 

“* By-the-way,” said he, lightly, as he settled 
‘First punish and then hear! What 
was that blackguard saying to you?” 

“TI think he meant to—to kiss me,” answered 
Florence, startled by the suddenness of the ques- 
tion into a more direct reply than she would 
otherwise have given. 

“*Ts it possible!” said the young man, with a 
quick glance and smile, instantly suppressed, 
however. 

There are many varieties of mouth in the 
world—good, bad, and indifferent—some which 
seem fit only to drop pearls and diamonds, and 
others toads and snakes, like the rival princesses 
of the fairy tale. Now Florence Davenant’s 
mouth happened to be an eminently kissable one. 
It would have been difficult for any masculine 
observer, at least, to look at its sweet rosy arch 
without remembering that, as the old song has 
it, ‘‘lips were not made for speech alone.” So 
the young lady’s champion at this moment was 
conscious of a certain guilty sympathy with the 
fellow he had knocked down, which caused him 
to bite his own lips lest they should betray his 
amusement and its cause to the dark eyes oppo- 
site. He need not have feared ; those dark eyes 
were utterly innocent of any such suspicion, and 
were only speculating, as they furtively studied 
his face, as to the propriety of asking advice 
from this good-natured, good-looking German, 
who was so yery gentlemanly, and spoke English 
so remarkably well. ‘That last consideration 
weighed down the scale, and she confided to 
him the difficulties in which careless brother 
John had involved her. The stranger, who had 
rather wondered to see so young and pretty a 
girl taking such a journey by herself, listened 
with interest, and begged to offer his services, 
in that missing gentleman’s place. ‘‘ And as I 
know Berlin very well,” he added, with a smile, 
“*you have no occasion to feel the slightest anx- 
iety. We will go to the Hétel du Nord, the best 
in the city, where you will be perfectly quiet and 
comfortable. Very likely that is where your 
brother will go too; but, at any rate, you can 
not be long in finding one another, as the pa- 
pers publish a daily list of all the hotel arrivals. 
And then there is your banker's register, you 
know.” 

Florence was greatly relieved by these sugges- 
tions, which she was too young a traveler to have 
thought of. Hitherto she had not been able to 
sleep for worriment, but now she closed her eyes, 
and dozed off peacefully in her corner with an 
agreeable sense of freedom from responsibility. 

It was daylight when she woke. ‘The morning 
sunbeams were giving a cheerful aspect even to 
the desolate little station, about which some of 
the hungrier passengers were prowling in search 
of something to break their fast with. 

“T think I'll go and forage too,” said her 
neighbor. ‘I have some curiosity to see what 
can be unearthed in such a place.” 

But he came back directly, shaking his head. 
“Can you make a breakfast off beer and forty 
different kinds of sausage?” he asked, gravely. 
“Tf not, I'm afraid you must content yourself 
with a roll, and save your appetite for the Minden 
buffet. It won't be Delmonico’s exactly, but— 

“Why, you know New York?” interrupted 
Florence, delightedly. ‘*You have been in 
America?” 


He did not answer immediately, being just 
then too busy with his traveling-sack, the dis- 
position of which seemed to give him some trou- 
ble, ‘I beg your pardon,” he said then, turn- 
ing round, and resuming his seat opposite her. 
“ Been in America? Oh yes! certainly I have 
been there.” 

“TI might have guessed as much. You speak 
English so well you might almost be taken for 
one of us.” 

“Do you think so, really? But then I—” 
He stopped short, smiling to himself. 

‘“*You have had a great deal of practice, I sup- 
pose,” supplemented Florence. | 

“Well, yes; I began very young.” 

“Yes, that makes a great difference. And 
then, you know, English is not nearly so difficult 
as German.” 

“*T did not find it difficult, certainly,” answer- 
ed the young man. 

‘The discovery that he had some knowledge of 
the things and places with which she was most 
familiar made the new acquaintance seem quite 
like an old friend, with whom she could chat at 
ease, and, indeed, it was a very animated discus- 
sion that was interrupted by the whistle of the 
train nearing Minden station, scattering a pic- 
turesque group of peasant women, decked out 
for their visit to the town in holiday costume— 
short striped petticoats, wide white ruffs and caps, 
and scarlet cloaks finely set off by the young green 
of the springing grain fields. 

“Confess,” said Miss Davenant’s vis-2-vis, 
‘*you see nothing like that in America.” 

“*No,” admitted Florence, ‘‘nor like that, ei- 
ther,” pointing to another group of women, pre- 
maturely bent and withered, sunburned and wind- 
blown out of all feminine likeness, laboring like 
so many beasts of burden by the road-side. 

“The medal has its reverse, certainly,” said 
he, smiling at the retort. ‘‘But here we are. 
Now to try if the land flows with something be- 
sides beer and sausages.” Z 

It must have done so, judging from the smooth, 
satisfied faces which the train took away, so dif- 
ferent from the sharp, hungry visages it had 
brought half an hour before. Miss Florence set- 
tled herself comfortably in her corner again, and 
took out her novel, whose heroine she had left 
in difficulties just as Jack had left her, but find- 
ing by-and-by that, by those ingenious arts which 
it is the novelist’s privilege to exercise, page after 
page flowed on without seeming to bring the crisis 
any nearer, tired, too, of seeing the letters waltz- 
ing madly together, she tossed the book aside 
with a little impatient jerk that sent it from the 
cushions to the floor. Her vis-a-vis picked it up 
and kept it in his hand, instead of returning to 
the paper he had been reading. ‘‘ May I be per- 
mitted ?” he said, turning over the leaves. Flor- 
ence saw him smile and raise his eyebrows ever 
so little—at her taste for sentiment, she thought, 
with school-girlish sensitiveness on suck points. 

“< Of course that seems pure waste of time to 
you,” she said, aggressively. ‘‘I suppose you 
never read any thing lighter than Fichte and 
Kant.” 

“Now why should you suppose any thing so 
horrible?” said he, meeting her eyes with a sup- 
pressed gleam of fun in his own. 

“Tt is the way with Germans,” she answered, 
sententiously. 

“Indeed!” said he, looking more and more 
amused. ‘But, you see, that is your error in 
considering me a representative German.” 

“* And aren't you?” 

“T fear I can’t claim the honor. There are 
black sheep, you know, in every flock, But as 
for thinking novel-reading a waste of time—on 
the contrary, I was just regretting that it should 
be time gone by with me; I do so envy you the 
power of weeping over a distressed heroine in 
three volumes !—or laughing over her, which I 
used to find quite as good fun. You don’t be- 
lieve me, I see; but to prove that I know what 
I am talking about, shall I tell you the dark 
young man’s secret in this very book, and how 
he turns out?” 

‘*No, pray don’t, "interrupted Florence. ‘*You 
have read it!” . 

‘Upon my word, I have not read it; but I 
have read its brothers and sisters, uncles, aunts, 
and cousins, and recognize the family likeness. 
You believe in the dark young man at present, 
but when you find him a delusion and a snare in 
the third volume—as you will—remember, please, 
that I told you so.” 

He was ‘certainly laughing at her, thought 
Florence, recalling his look and smile, and hav- 
ing no notion of quietly submitting to be laughed 
at, she returned to the charge valiantly ; and as 
the battle-ground was continually changing, by 
the time they reached their journey’s end each 
had learned the other's opinions on a good many 
points. 


Had Jack come? That was naturally his sis- 
ter’s waking thought the next morning. If he 
had, it was not, at any rate, to the Hotel du 
Nord ; so her German friend informed her, and 
offered to accompany her to the banker’s, on the 
chance of finding her brother’s name on the book. 

It was a beautiful May morning, all fresh and 
stirring. The long rows of linden-trees under 
whose shadows they walked—the glorious lin- 
dens that, a little later, would be full of flowers 
and fragrance—were nodding their leafy heads 
together, whispering myriad-tongued secrets, 
which the knavish wind caught up and carried 
down the whole line, and tossed across back and 
forth through all the green alley; only as, for- 
tunately, these secrets were in the tree language, 
they were lost on any but leaf ears. ‘The mag- 
nificent street was full of color and movement, 
coming and going, like an army passed in re- 
view by the great Frederick mounted high up 
yonder on his bronze war-horse. Florence's eyes 
wandered from sculptured to living form, and 
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and palace, with ever renewed enjoyment. The 
hum of the varying crowd, the fresh toilettes, the 
bright, healthy faces, all were in pleasant harmony 
with the season’s brisk air and springing verdure. 
It would be perfect—if only Jack were there. 

But Jack was not there; at least his name no- 
where appeared on the banker's register, though 
Florence, in her anxiety to make sure, began her 
search at a date of several days before it could 
by any possibility be there. But at last even 
she had to give it up, and left the office listening 
rather disconsolately to her companion’s attempts 
at comfort. And yet, had she but known it, the 
missing Jack himself was at that moment pur- 
suing her along the Friedrich Strasse, causing 
more than one head to turn curiously after the 
“verriickter Engliinder” who went bowling along 
a crowded pavement in that fashion, Unfortu- 
nately Jack Davenant was not of a build for this 
sort of thing, and after a few paces felt himself 
completely blown; so, pulling up at a street cor- 
ner, he beckoned one of the omnipresent ‘‘ com- 
missionnaires” waiting for a “job,” and panted 
out, in very broken German indeed, ‘‘See the 
young lady—with tall man—white jacket and 
red rose—catch ‘em—give you a thaler!” 

A thaler for half a minute’s run! ‘The lean, 
long-legged varlet set off at speed. Miss Dave- 
nant’s escort felt a touch on his shoulder, and 
faced round on a fellow who touched his com- 
missionnaire’s cap with a grin, while he said, in 
a mixed jargon, helped out by signs, ‘“ Ent- 
schuldigen, S’! The dicke Herr vill mitspeak.” 

** Jack !” cried Florence, in an ecstasy, flying 
back to meet the rotund figure toiling after his 
light-heeled Mercury. 

‘‘ Well, Floy,” said he, catching both her 
hands, ‘‘a pretty race you have run me! Who 
—Van Huysen!” he interrupted himself, quit- 


ting his sister and grasping the new-comer in- 


turn, ‘Of all people in the world! 
did you drop from ?” 

“You know him!” involuntarily exclaimed 
Florence, in her astonishment. 

“Know him!” repeated Jack, staring at her ; 
“know him! Well, I should think so—eh, 
Van?” 

‘A little,” answered Van, with asmile. Then 
turning to Florence: ‘‘I must apologize for not 
telling you before, but I did not myself know: 
until I saw the name in your novel, and then, 
after that compliment to my English, I really had 
not the heart— ‘The fact is, Jack,” as Jack’s 
bewildered face called for an explanation, “ your 
sister took me for a German.” 

“For a German—you!” and Jack burst out 
laughing. ‘* What on earth put such a ridicu- 
lous idea into your head, Floy ?” 

“Now I think it was very natural,” hastily 
interposed Van Huysen, auguring ill to himself 
from the young lady’s silence and heightened col- 
or. ‘One naturally looks for Germans in Ger- 
many. Besides, I spoke to her first in German.” 

“‘That reminds me,” put in Jack. ‘* What 
stroke of good luck brought you to my sister's 
help?” 5 

ey should think it was time you remembered 
to ask,” said Florence, with a little toss of the 
head. She was a good deal provoked with her- 
self for her stupid mistake, and a little with its 
object. How he must have laughed! Nay, how 
he had laughed under her very eyes, she thought, 
recalling smiles and tones which had puzzled her 
at the time. But what right had he to look and 
speak so like a real German and yet not be one 
at all? She felt the need of visiting her vexation 
on somebody, and Jack offered himself; so it was 
in a perceptibly ill-used tone that she said, ‘‘I 
should think it was time! I might have been 
half-way to the world’s end for any thing you 
could tell.” 

‘Don’t harp on unpleasant facts, Miss Floy. 
—Think of it, Van. I take this young woman 
from school, make a martyr of myself among 
outside barbarians in order to put the last fin- 
ishing varnish on her education, and in return 
she seizes the very first opportunity to disappear, 
leaving me to worry myself to skin and bone.” 

** As we see,” laughed Van, looking down at 
friend Jack's jolly proportions. 

“Twas just on my way,” pursued Jack, grave- 
ly, ‘‘to the Ober-what-you-call-’em, chief of po- 
lice here, with your photograph, Floy. If I 
hadn’t met you quite promiscuous here, you 
might have had the pleasure of recognizing 
your face on a yellow poster, with a reward at- 
tached, which would have served you right for 
leaving me in the hands of the Philistines.” 

“*By-the-way, Jack,” said Florence, ‘what 
did the crowd turn out to be ?’ ~ 

Jack's face assumed a look of deep disgust. 
‘“A beggarly swindle! A blind fiddler scrap- 
ing away for a pair of groschens. I never saw 
such people as these,” went on Jack, looking 
round him with a superior air; ‘they are the 
most curious race under heaven. If a German 
baby cuts its finger, the whole neighborhood 
turns out to see it bound up.” 

“Followed by Yankee inquisitiveness in the 
person of John Davenant, Esquire,” added Van 
Huysen. 

“Yankee to yourself, Sir! I happen to be 
a New Yorker, with a New Yorker’s inquiring 
mind, which, I take it, is a wholly different thing. 
But have the goodness to inform me where we 
are bound for at present? Where are you stay- 
ing? Oh, the Hotel du Nord, Unter den Lin- 
den, eh—among the kings and kaisers? All 
very fine if one goes in for grandeur, which I 
don’t. Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn ? 
My lucky stars sent me up there in the Koenig- 
graetzer Strasse,” said Jack, vaguely nodding 
his head backward to indicate the direction, 
“the Hotel West End—or Vest End, as these 
German fellows say—regular cockneys, aren’t 
they ?—a place where they make a lobster-ma- 
yonnaise! By Jove!” said Jack, solemnly, ‘it’s 
almost worth while being a lobster, to have such 
an apotheosis !” 
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‘*For shame, Jack,” la.ghed Florence, her 
little cloud now quite over, “to prefer a lobster- 
salad to that beautiful Unter den Linden!” 

‘** Fine words butter no parsnips,’ as the poet 
says, meaning that one can’t lunch off a row of 
lindens nor an emperor's palace; though, as for 
that, I wish you distinctly to understand that the 
Vest End has got its palace too, exactly opposite, 
in a big garden, at present white with—with—” 

“The snowy buds of spring,” suggested Van, 
encouragingly. 

“Just so! Or the royal washing, I’m not 
prepared to say which. But you can come and 
see for yourselves.” 

And as, in fact, Jack could not be torn from 
the mayonnaise artist, the other two, on the 
Mohammed-and-mountain principle, did come 
to take up their abode opposite Prince Albert's 
garden, of which the wall, overhung with white 
acacias and snow-balls in full bloom, bounded the 
breakfast-table view very agreeably under the 
warm May sunshine. That month—which would 
seem to be sent principally for the confounding 
of poets and almanac-makers—can make itself 
on occasions unutterably odious in Berlin, But 
this season was a happy exception. ‘There were 
no cold, sour looks; the cheery sun rose and re- 
tired in unvarying good humor, and the blue 
German skies smiled benign approval on the trio 
of sight-seers who went forth day after day with 
a perseverance worthy, so Jack opined at last, 
of a better cause. In spite of the fascinations 
of the West End, he was the one to get restless 
first. It was one morning in the garden afore- 
said—where Florence and Van were given to 
‘* mooning” about in a way rather trying to a 
sociable third person—in that pleasant, shady, 
rose-embowered spot where the old hound, 
“most faithful and regretted of friends,” lies 
buried, that, after a frightful succession of 
yawns, ‘‘Haven’t we had about enough of 
this?” demanded Jack, suddenly, ‘* What say 
to making a move, you two?” 

They two, with suspicious unanimity, inti- 
mated that they were well enough contented 
where they were. 

“* Strange,” said Jack, with an air of profound 
reflection, ‘* how little we know ourselves! If 
you remember, Floy, you were so sure of dislik- 
ing Berlin, afd now you seem rather to have a 
notion for ending your days here—like that old 
beggar there,” poking at the tablet at his feet. 

** Perhaps,” retorted Van Huysen, on behalf 
of Florence, who, for some reason or other, had 
colored very much at Jack’s remark, ‘‘ your sis- 
ter doesn’t like to make any move, for you'll get 
yourself left behind again.” 

“*Humph !” said Jack, who may not have 
been as blind as some people seemed to think. 
‘*Maybe ’twould be my best plan too. I’ve an 
idea, do you know, that about the most obliging 
thing I ever did in my life was that same getting 
myself left behind, Eh, Floy, what do you 
think ?” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know what you mean, 
Jack,” answered Florence, with a face on fire. 

Jack looked hard at her, and was impolite 
enough slowly and deliberately to wink his right 
eye. ‘Then let’s go get some lunch,” said he. 
Which they did. 

The omelette souffiée was tender, sweet, ethe- 
real as a dream of spring; the mayonnaise com- 
poser had surpassed himself; it was almost a 
pity such works of genius should be wasted on 
any body as inappreciative as Florence Davenant 
appeared. Fortunately, Jack made good her de- 
ficiencies, 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


{From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


Amateur Coachmen.—The Beginning of the End of 
“Sir Roger.”—Di: ers.—The Guild of Litera- 
ture and Art. 


N New York, I hear, you have a Four-in- 
hand Club, or something answering to it, 
which shows that other things travel besides 
ideas. The utter want of imagination that such 
an institution betokens, even when original, is 
deplorable, If our young aristocrats drove six 
horses, or four abreast, or four in a line, there 
would be some scintillation of novelty about it ; 
but the present rage is merely the reproduction 
of mail-coaches when the use of them has de- 
parted. All London went to-day to see ‘the 
meet of the drags” at the Powder Magazine in 
Hyde Park ; but, after all, the spectacle was noth- 
ing more than—indeed, it was exactly the same 
as—the starting of the mails in the old times 
from the General Post-office, which used to hap- 
pen every morning. The only difference is that 
there are more ladies who take outside places. 
‘The seats are not comfortable, and unless these 
damsels be above the usual height, their legs (if 
delicacy will permit the allusion) are apt to dan- 
gle; but then it is such a satisfaction to the 
female heart to be driyen, no matter where, by 
my Lord Tom Noddy. At one time Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle used to see in the devotion of our aris- 
tocracy to horseflesh a proof of its inaptitude for 
any thing else, but, unlike Pluto in the case 
of his young disciple, I suppose he now regards 
“their matchless skill to curb the steed and 
guide the wheel” as evidence of their political 
worth. It is not too much to say that the rising 
generation who are born to govern this country 
take a far deeper interest in driving four-in-hand 
than in any political or social question whatso- 
ever. What is the most inane feature of these 
‘¢meets” is the number of tall, solemn swells 
who sit behind the drivers, and of course have 
no share in handling the ribbons, What can 
the satisfaction be to them? And how particu- 
larly uncomfortable, I notice, looks the tall, sol- 
emn swell for whom there is no room in the front 
seats, and who has to sit behind fronting the 
two ms! Besides the Four-in-hand Club, 
there is the Coaching Club, which is merely a 





reproduction of the same thing, except that its 
members are so indiscreet as to use a uniform 
with a dreadfully close resemblance to livery, 
and which makes the drivers more like the real 
thing than they suspect. ‘I'he horses are as sleek 
and shining, the harness as glittering, as in the 
elder club; the men as irreproachably dressed, 
and as ineffably dull. But I must not permit it 
to be supposed that all our ‘‘gilt youth” are as 
useless as these show coachmen: these are but 
the drones; the true bees are fully as numerous 
(though there are jive-and-thirty of the club 
drags in the Park to-day), and do absolutely 
both horse and drive the coaches in the summer- 
time from London to a score of different places— 
Brighton, Windsor, Tunbridge Wells, etc., ete. 

An easy method of becoming personally ac- 
quainted with our young nobility is to secure the 
box seat on any of these routes, whereby you 
are sure to sit next to a noble lord, and may 
have the pleasure of giving him half a crown, 
which it is humor to accept with the true coach- 
man’s salute. It will probably soon become the 
fashion for at present unemployed members of 
our ‘‘ governing families” to play the guard and 
toot upon the horn. Curiously enough, this ab- 
surd fashion of driving coaches is considered to 
be a complete novelty and an ebullition of orig- 
inal genius, whereas there was precisely the same 
crop of harmless lunatics among our great-grand- 
fathers. Captain Gronow tells us how they used 
to imitate the regular stagers with such particu- 
larity that, finding they could not expectorate (or 
whistle to their horses, I really forget which) in 
the true professional manner, they were wont to 
bore a hole in their front teeth in order to effect 
it. For the convenience of officers at Aldershot 
camp, who chance to be in town on only one 
day’s leave, Lord Guildford and the Hon. Mr. 
Herbert (not Auberon, of course) have started 
coaches which leaye London at three in the 
morning ! 

‘The Chilian witnesses so long expected by the 
prosecution in the Tichborne case have at last 
arrived; and one of them, in whose house the 
claimant staid for three months at Melipilla, has 
recognized him in court as Arthur Orton. Clear- 
er evidence of the public conviction of his being 
an impostor it is impossible to have than this— 
that this disclosure, made to his very face, caused 
no particular sensation. ‘The whole matter is, 
indeed, a foregone conclusion, and ‘* Sir Roger's” 
only chance of escaping the punishment he has 
so richly deserved lies in the death of one of the 
twelve jurymen—an accident that, considering 
the enormous length of time over which the trial 
must extend, is almost as likely to occur as not. 

You would have thought that the topic of our 
university boat-race ought to be exhausted by 
this time; yet the other night at dinner I heard 
it once more warmly contested that Oxford ought 
by rights to have won, though, as you know, 
their opponents had an easy victory. I did not 
pay much attention to the controversy, because 
it is my experience that no athletic encounter of 
any kind, from a prize-fight to a hopping match, 
has ever taken place the result of which has been 
accepted by the losing side as decisive; but pres- 
ently I heard the partisan of the dark blue affirm 
that not only ought Oxford to have won, but that 
he could prove it. Then I did prick up my ears. 
“*Yes,” said he, ‘*I will make you all admit that 
they would have won had it not been for the 
bridge.” ‘‘For what bridge?” asked the uni- 
yersal voice, contemptuously. ‘For the Cam- 
bridge.” I thought it was a very vulgar sell; 
don’t you? 

The New Magdalen, which, I believe, made its 
first appearance in America in Harper's Maga- 
zine, has just been produced at our Olympic 
Theatre, and has been pronounced a great suc- 
cess, the author having been called upon the 
stage before the play was concluded, as well as 
afterward: at the same time, there is much ex- 
ception taken to the morality of its teaching. 

‘Are “disclaimers” common in your New York 
press, or are you wise enough across the Atlantic 
to let your friends discriminate? Our Times is 
full of them. Whenever John Smith is taken 
up on a charge of murder, or steals a handker- 
chief, or is overcome with liquor in the public 
streets, a perfect army of John Smiths write to 
the papers, each eager to assert that it is not he 
who has done these things. In the case of a 
rogue in grain, we can imagine him to be solicit- 
ous not to have any offense attributed to him be- 
yond those for which he knows himself respon- 
sible; but what a simpleton must that honest 
man be who, when any thing inconsistent with 
his character and position happens to be commit- 
ted by a namesake, hastens to clear himself, as 
though he deemed that all who know him must 
else believe him the offender. It would be hard- 
ly more foolish to write, ‘ Probable as the fact 
may seem from what is known of my character 
and antecedents, I do assure you that in this 
case the similarity of names is a mere coinci- 
dence.” 

In the Times of this morning Mr. Brownlow 
North, ‘‘the well-known lay preacher,” begs to 
intimate that he is not the Mr. Brownlow North 
alluded to in a paragraph headed ‘‘ Amateur 
Walking Match,” which appeared on Monday. 
People as a rule do not entertain a high opinion 
of professional *‘ lay preachers,” but, save for this 
“disclaimer,” who would have ever connected 
this eloquent and serious gentleman with the 
feat of walking five miles within the hour with 
a seven-pound brick in each hand! And yet, I 
dare say, this indiscreet individual is credited by 
his admirers with the possession of the most ex- 
clusive intelligence respecting “‘ fate, free-will, 
foreknowledge absolute,” and is no ‘small po- 
tato” in his own field. 

“The Guild of Literature and Art,” estab- 
lished by the late Mr, Dickens and Lord Lytton 
from the proceeds of their amateur acting, is 
about to be ‘‘ wound up” in Chancery—a phrase 
which signifies the reverse of ‘‘set agoing”—and 








its assets divided between the Literary Fund (to 
which it Was started in opposition) and the Dra- 
matic Authors Society. 

R. Kemsxx, of London. 
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ON A FELLOW WITH A LONG NOSE. 
FROM THE GREEK, 


Poor Procleus has so long a nose 
He can not hear it when he blows; 
And if maybap he chance to sneeze, 
He can not pray the gods for ease: 
His ears, alas! are not so near it 
‘That when he sneezes he can hear it. 








THE RUSSIAN EXPEDITION TO 
KHIVA. 
SKETCHES ON THE LINE OF MARCH. 
See illustrations on page 413. 


UR sketches this week will give some idea 
of the difficulties encountered by the Oren- 
burg column of the Khivan expedition. The 
road itself presents enormous obstacles, even un- 
der the most favorable conditions, but it was this 
year rendered more impassable than ever by the 
immense quantities of snow that had fallen, and 
which continued to increase until the beginning 
of April. This winter is said by the inhabitants 
to have been the hardest experienced for a hun- 
dred years. When the weather did break, the 
country was inundated with the melted snow; 
but even this was a change for the better, as it 
insured a plentiful supply of water, and enabled 
the troops to obtain some slight amount of for- 
age. ‘Two of our views represent the mountain 
fortress Fort Ak-Tubin, and the Emba River 
and fort, where the detachment took a breath- 
ing halt toward the end of March; and a third 
illustration their camp and dépot during their 
stay, the troops having built tents of mud—a far 
more agreeable habitation than the bell tents 
represented in our sketch of the camp on the 
frontier of Chan-Diert-Kul, which must have 
been but poor protection against the inclemency 
of the weather. Far more comfortable are the 
‘Turcoman tents, in our illustration of a ‘Night 
Camp of the Russian Troops,” where the soldiers 
have secured tents similar to those used by the 
nomad tribes of Turkestan. ‘These tents are 
formed of canvas stretched over a wooden frame- 
work, and are stated by M. Vambéry to be singu- 
larly comfortable, cool in summer, genially warm 
in winter, and well able to withstand the terrible 
hurricanes that sweep across the steppes, Even 
in our sketch they have a warm and cozy ap- 
pearance, when contrasted with the snow lying 
deep outside. Two other cuts illustrate the 
‘Tsteshes station, on the line of march from Oren- 
burg, and the tomb of Tlesches, a renowned 
chief of the Kirghese, which is situated near the 
river Temir, From the difficulties of its march, 
as well as the distance to be traversed, the Oren- 
burg column has been behind the western de- 
tachments, which are said to haye succeeded in 
reducing Khiva to submission without assist- 
ance. The Orenburg detachment, however, was 
evidently more intended to awe and keep quiet 
the various unruly tribes of the surrounding dis- 
tricts than to take any part in the subjection it- 
self of Khiva, unless, indeed, in the event of fail- 
ure of the western columns. 








MR. GLADSTONE IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 
See illustration on page 412, 


E present our readers this week with a 
portrait, drawn from life, of an illustri- 

ous person whose name has lately been more 
than ever in men’s mouths. Mr. Gladstone, the 
subject of our sketch, was born in the year 1809, 
and is the son of a Liverpool merchant. He is 
of Scotch descent, and his grandfather, Mr, An- 
drew Robertson, was Provost of Dingwall. Mr, 
Gladstone was an Eton boy, thence passing to 
Christ-church, Oxford, where he brilliantly dis- 
tinguished himself, obtaining a double first class 
when he was in* his twenty-second year, and 
three years later graduating as Master of Arts. 
Fourteen years after he had left college, when 
he was already a great man in Parliament, Ox- 
ford conferred upon him the degree of D.C.L. ; 
and thus, if he were not known by other titles, 
he might be addressed as ‘Dr. Gladstone, M.A.,” 
which, as Mr. Pepys says, “‘ it is pretty to know.” 
Macaulay, in his review of Mr. Gladstone's fa- 
mous essay on ‘‘ Church and State,” speaks of 
the author as ‘‘a young man of unblemished 
character...... who ever since he was one-and- 
twenty has been a distinguished debater in the 
House of Commons.” ‘This is not quite accu- 
rate, as the future Premier was in his twenty- 
third year when Newark first returned him to 
Parliament. He sat for Newark till 1845, when 
Oxford University returned him as its represent- 
ative, and retained him till the memorable elec- 
tion of 1865, when he undertook that moment- 
ous tour through South Lancashire which gave 
birth to the ‘‘Upas-tree” pledge, and resulted 
jn his triumphant election for the division, In 
1868, however, South Lancashire repented of its 
choice, and refuge was found for the Premier in 
Greenwich, which borough he has since contin- 
ued to represent in Parliament. Mr, Gladstone’s 
political rise was very rapid, he being appointed 
a Lord of the Treasury in 1834, Under-Secre- 
tary for the Colonies in 1835, Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade in 1841, President in 1843, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in 1845, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1852, and Pre- 
mier in 1868. As leader of the House of Com- 
mons he has been excelled by some in tact and 
temper, but by none in eloquence, and in the 
high-mindedness and purity of purpose that com- 
mand esteem and respect. His is the most fa~ 
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miliar figure in the House, not alone by reason | turning about nine or ten o'clock, like giants ,re- | inspires in his hearers. When, Mr.. Disraeli is 
of the height of his official position, but by the | freshed, and prepared to carry on the business | going to speak he approaches the table with cool 
constancy of his attendance, and the frequency |; of the nation till any hour of the morning. But deliberation, lays his hands on the dispatch-box 
Day after | Mr, Gladstone is in his place even then—with 
day he is in his.place at half past four, and rare- | legs stretched out, hands folded before him, head | hands. in, his; coat-tail pockets and slowly bal- 
ly leaves till the House is up, at whatever hour | laid back on the cushion of the seat, and the | ance himself as he proceeds to utter a sentence 
of the morning the deliverance may be effected. | pale, weary-looking, deeply furrowed face, in | more telling than the average. Mr. Gladstone, 
There is one regularly recurring epoch of the which only the closed eyes seem at rest, turned | when on great occasions he is moved to follow 
evening, known as the dinner hour, when the | upward to the flood of light that falls from the | a member addressing the House, leans forward, 
House is almost: empty, and when honorable | glass roof. He seems as if he slept; but when | sitting on the uttermost edge of the seat, regards 
members who can not ‘catch the Speaker's | presently, or a couple of hours after, he gets up | the Speaker with a terribly eager face, and when 
eye” in the full tide of debate struggle for pre- | to close the debate, it will appear that he has | he receives the signal that gives him leaye to rise, 
cedence and deliver long speeches, which, hap- | heard every word, and is ready with an answer | leaps up, and, holding on to the dispatch-box, 
pily for the British public, are never reported. | conceived in subtle argument, and expressed in | begins to speak in a voice which betrays the 
At this ‘‘hour’—which usually means two, and | flowing eloquence. Unlike his great rival on | emotion that long practice only just enables him 
sometimes three—the leading members of the | the opposite bench, Mr. Gladstone is often him- | to master. But he always does master it till 
House take their ease at their dining-tables, re- | self carried away by the passion his eloquence | later on, when he has cleared} the wey by Be 


of his participation in the debates. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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THE RIGHT HON, W. E. GLADSTONE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—[A-Sxercu From Lire.] 


ment, he gives himself up to the passionate de. 
nunciation of a wrong, or the earnest invitation 
to do what he holds to be the right thing, and 
then his splendid voice fills the chamber, and 
the noble emotion that possesses him is commu- 
nicated to his entranced audience. The House 
of Commons without, Mr. Gladstone would be 
like the play of Hamlet with the Queen’s son 
left out, and, perhaps, the most striking tribute 
that could be paid to the value of an individual 
statesman was rendered by the manifestation of 
blank despair which lately appeared in the col- 
umns of some of the English journals when the 
writers felt themselves called upon to refute the 
—Supposition that adiberal government might be 


for wi co,pperation and leadership 
of Ba be le member for Greenwich, 

















before him, and rarely moyes, except to put his 





June 28, 1873.] 








































































































FORT OF AK-TUBIN. CAMP AND DEPOT OF RUSSIAN TROOPS NEAR EMBA FORT. 











































































































































































































NIGHT CAMP OF THE RUSSIAN TROOPS. 





















































THE FORT OF EMBA AND THE RIVER EMBA. CAMP OF RUSSIAN TROOPS ON THE FRONTIER OF CUAN-DIERT-EUL. 
THE RUSSIAN EXPEDITION TO KHIVA—SKETCHES ON THE LINE OF MARCH —{Sux Pace 411.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. J. L.—Chambéry is thick cambric, and washes 
well; Chambéry gauze is a fine grenadine. Bands, 
cuffs, pockets, and collar of blue Chambéry are put on 
white sailor suits; embroidery is far more dressy and 
expensive. 

Mrs. R. R.—Materials for making point lace are sold 
at the fancy stores here. 

Mxs. C. B, H.—If you make your new black silk 
with a chitelaine polonaise, you can wear the over 
dress with your other dresses. Black silk will be best 
for a sleeveless jacket to wear with your black and 
white dress; a purple jacket or a white polonaise 
would be pretty with the purple dress. 

Mrs. L. L.—The sailor blouse is not fastened to the 
dress skirt. It has a rubber string in a hem at the 
bottom that gathers it loosely around the waist, while 
the part above it hangs over on the hips in a bag-like, 
easy, sailor fashion. 

Axrenos.—The Cryptogram is published in book 
form by Harper & Brothers, and sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of $1 50. 

Leria.—A sleeveless jacket and over-skirt of brown 
foulard would be pretty with your Japanese silk. Use 
ruffles or fringe instead of lace. Use wooden button- 
moulds covered with brown foulard. 

Purriexep.—A lace shawl is a safer investment 
than a sacque, aud more becoming to tall figures. 
Read New York Fashions of Bazar No.22, Vol. VI. 

Ax1or.—Read “ How to make Black Silk Dresses,” in 
Bazar No. 19, Vol. VI. 

Canaptan.—Brown yak lace worth $1 25 to $1 75 
will trim your dress prettily. 

Miss M. E. B.—You did not inclose 25 cents for pat- 
tern. Flounce the back of your silk, and trim the front 
with long puffs. Make a heart-shaped basque. We 
do not reply by mail. 

Inquiren.—Merely face the collar, cuffs, and pock- 
ets of your Turkish traveling polonaise. Do not trim 
it on the edge, but hem it. 

A. D.—Grenadine skirts are not lined with silk, but 
are worn over e, silk petticoat, or else the grenadine 
skirt may be dispensed with, and flounces of grena- 
dine set on the silk. Roll a hem on the edge of the 
flounce,.and gather it at top with a puff above it. 
Make a basque on thick silk lining throughout. 

Mus. M. E. F.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 19, Vol. VIL, for trimming mourning silks, also 
Bazar No. 21, Vol. VI. Use the Loose Front Polo- 
naise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 23, Vol. VL, for 
your Australian crape suit. 

M. Q.—The pattern of Loose Front Polonaise illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 23, Vol. VI., is what you want. 
It is double-breasted, but you can fold back the fronts 
and make a single-breasted garment from it. Price 
25 cents. 

Bazaz.—We have no patterns of under-skirts. The 
Supplement of Bazar No. 16, Vol. VI., contains tie 
pattern you want, which is one of the most stylish 
costumes of the season. We have no pattern of the 
basque in No. 18. The waist and sleeves of cashmere 
polonaises are lined with thin silk or farmer's satin 
when not close-fitting, otherwise thick lining silk or 
else silesia is used. 

Janz G.—We can not insert diagrams at the request 
of each subscriber to suit individual wants. 

A. W. A.—We have no pattern of demi-polonaises. 
Silk lace or thread is more appropriate than yak for 
grenadine. Sashes matching the dress in color are 
worn on the streets.. Boys do not wear Normandy 
caps. Get a lace turban for your baby. 

G. F. P.—Crimped tape fringe is worn in light 
mourning. A grenadine polonaise and lustreless silk 
skirt will be suitable for you. 





COIFFURES. 


Ir any one thinks that because the so-called chig- 
nons have been abandoned, false hair is no longer 
worn, he is greatly mistaken. More ur 
chased, and more worn at the present time, than 
ever before, eepecially in this country, because more 
persons can afford to pay for it*here than elsewhere; 
and the impression having been pretty widely dis- 
tributed that substitutes were unhealthy, as well as 
uncleanly, even the poorest women contrive to save 
enough to buy the small genuine “ switch,” which on 
Sundays, and all important occasions, adds the crown 
to their achievements in the hair-dressing line. 

In order to learn something reliable of the present 
condition and prospects of the hair trade, we called 
upon Mr. L. Suaw, who has recently removed his 
store and manufactory to 364 Bowery, corner Fourth 
Street. Mr. Suaw is probaly, the largest dealer in 
human hair in the city; his pana are on 4 
grand scale, and afford him facilities for purchase and 
preparation not usually pomened by wholesale or re- 
tail dealers. Through the medium of a partner who 
resides abroad, agents are constantly employed trav- 
ersing the countries of Bohemia and Switzerland, en- 
gaged in the purchase of the beautiful hair of the 
peasant girls of those countries, whenever it con be 
obtained for money. This is shipped direct to New 
York, Mr. Suaw using none but hair of his own impor- 
tation, prepared in his own factory, made up by his 
own hands, forty-five of whom are constantly employ- 
ed in making up, mounting, and the like, goods which, 
when finished, are guaranteed. 

Mr. Siaw also guarantees, in like manner, that all 
waterfall curls sold by him are made of naturally 
curly hair, and not of straight hair scalded and 
baked, as is generally the case, or of part straight 
and part curly hair, which, in a short time, requires 
to be all baked over together to keep in place, and is 
then quickly reduced to dry, brittle threads. 

His curls require only to be dampened and brushed 
over a stick to be restored to online freshness and 
beauty; are lightly jet thoroughly and beautifully 
mounted, and, considering the cost of curly hair, 
very moderate in price. The principal forms in 
which hair is u are braided switches, coronet 
braids, long “waterfall” curls, back sets ‘of curls, 
smaller centre sets, to use in conjunction with braids, 
and frizettes for the forehead. A yery nice switch 
thirty-two inches long can be purchased for $10, 
suialler coronet braids at proportionately lower prices, 
Long curls, to match a $10 switch, costs $6 per pair. 
‘There are very long and even curls, of a choice quality 
of hair, as high as $20 per pair. — 

Gray hair is a great spécialité nowadays, and the 
nearer white the more rare and desirable it is. Mr, 
Suaw pays great attention to this, and has many fine 
specimens of human hair in beautiful silvery shades 
of Bray. 

common method among dealers, in order to pro- 
duce low-priced “human hair,” is to mix an ounce 
of good hair with an ounce of Chinese and an ounce 
fine, pred goat's hair. So cleverly is this done, that 
it is almost impossible for any but an expert to de- 
tect the trick. The purchaser congratulates herself 
on. getting @ really choice article at a ridiculously low 
pace and does not find out her mistake until the dyed 

air begins to crop out and drop off. 

A it advantage to ladies euroomaia at a large 
establishment, like that of Mr. Sxaw, consists in being 
able to obtain the exact shade of hair required. Mr. 
Suaw is extremely particular upon this point, and la- 
bors with the conscientiousness of an artist to fulfill 
conditions in this respect. His establishment, corner 
of Fourth Street and the Bowery, is interesting in 
many respects, and we advise ladies to pay it a visit 
before going to the country.—(Daily Graphic.) 


Every mother who has a crying baby, or 
children subject to croup and stomach-com- 
plaints, can rely upon Castoria to keep the child 
well and give it rest. There are but few nurses 
in New York who do not use Castoria. It should 
be in every house.—[ Com. ] 





TaKe your DYEING AND CLEANING to the 
New York Dyeing and Printing Establishment, 
Staten Island; 98 Duane St., 752 Broadway, 
and 610 Sixth Ave., New York; 164 and 166 
Pierrepont St., Brooklyn; 40 North Eighth St., 
Philadelphia, No other offices.—[Com. ] 





Tur Pre or tae Grxat West.—The Wilson new 
Under-Feed Sewing-Machine is extremely simple in 
its construction, elaborately finished in its design and 
ornamenting, combining great capacity and adaptation 
to every variety of family sewing and light manufac- 
turing. It embraces all of the important and essen- 
tial elements embodied in sewing-machines patented 
within the past twenty years, together with late and 
important improvements and patents of eminent me- 
chanical experts and inventors in the employ of the 
Wilson Company. Cleveland has reason to be proud 


of the Wilson machine. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, 
New York, and in all other cities in the United States. 
The Company want agents in country towns.—[Com.] 








Covytine Wuerr.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is anally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 
Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless, 


IMPLES ON THE FACE, 

BLACKHEADS, AND Fiesuworns, 

use Perry’s IMPROVED COMEDONE 

and Piniple Remedy—the Great Skin 

Yap. Medicine. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 

i Perry, Dermatolo; at Bond Street, 
New York. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 


Reteiled at same prico as Icharge 
Hair First quality” 
Hair. No short crimped hair in, 
‘Warranted not dyed. 

32 in. long, weight 3 of. only €9.00 
33 epee alent & cx only $8.00 
gee 
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Couowsr on Poxpanoum Baba 
Soup Ham, 

Qox., 20in, Hair, only . 4, 

Back or Waterfall Curls—full sets 

Natarally Curly, heat 

gMedlam, $97.00) Retails $1000 | 92 in 

Eta BE 8:00] for in 12.00) 24 

Pe YY. 15.00) 96 « 


Cunt, 
Larest Srvux.— Spanish Comb, Irn 
‘on Feceipt of Dod, 
ust as 
of ny gdeertivenents do} to make thir Price Litas o 
ast the only Hair Importer and wholesale dealer in this city 
RETAILS af WHOLESALE Prices, J will send Switches PREPAID by 
x seipt of P. O. Money Order, Draft, or Money 
in Repistered Letter, or will send by Ezpress fo COuLECr ON DELIVERY. 
Rementer money eensin advance saves ALL express charges. 
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Wreath with any Initial Monogram, or word, or Bouquet, made of 
ax many pises or colors of Hair a8 you ‘may send. 
Almost every family posseases some hair of deccased relatives, which 
can be made into beautiful pictures, forming imperia ‘ond un- 
Kandsome Busehoid ornaments, Bither of 
ly framed 4 x 6 inches, sent pre~ 
410.00.. The’above is the very beat rnctlod of 
preservi its original color, and is now being extensively 
“adopted b to preserve uch ae relia fo perpetuate the mex 
mory ofthe departed. Hote one made, You will turcly order cthere 
on seeing how really artistic the work is done, Will return all hair 
not i. 1843. 


Near “lini, ‘St. ‘CCopyrioit ABN rik 3 a 
When you write please mention Hanrzn’s Bazar, 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 


Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


SHOPPING 


Of eve: description for Ladies roniptly exeoutet b 

Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Seni 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


_ PEERLESS 
Shirts, Collars, 


Cuffs, §& Drawers. 
UNION ADAMS & C0., 


637 BROADWAY. 


Important to Ladies.—rnrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
“ork, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can pipport themselves and make a comfortable living. 
‘This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those eho scpree them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
ood already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
Fareatt.o every. woman who reads this. otica— 
‘ulars: sent on receipt of postage 

stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL g coO., 

643 Broadway, New York. 


CURED !—For circular and price, address 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR en aati 

















8. C. Upnam, Pruapetrnta, Pa. 





Pet RS es 
l= REMOVAL. 
L. SHA’ Has removed his well-known 


Hair Establishment to 
364 Bowery, corner Fourth Street, 
Branch store, 363 Sixth Avenue, and begs leave to call 
the attention of the ladies to his superb stock of Hu- 
man Hair Goods, of the best quality of hair only, of 

his own importation and manufacture, 

As I have had numerous complaints from ladies who 
have been led astray by unscrupulous imitators of my 
advertisements, and bought inferior goods, I call the 
attention of the ladies to 364 Bowery, cor. 4th Street, 
which entire building I occupy. 

The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

All Hair used in my establishment I import and 
manufacture myself, and is of the best quality only; 
and if any expats can prove that I use in my goods 
any other quality but the best, or méz it with Italian 
or Chinese Hair, which is generally applied to by other 
dealers, will refund the ee in every case. 

T can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 

All goods WARRANTED a8 REPRESENTED. 
PRICE-LIST. 


Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 





18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - - $500 
Do, 22 do. do. 4 do, do. - - = 69 
Do. 26 do, do. 4 do. do. - = 800 
Do. 82 do, do. 4 do, do. - - ~-1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c, 
Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 
22-inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 28d Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods sent C.0. D. by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 


Mm 
NIN 

















SOMETHING NEW. 
For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


_ THE ORTOLAN, _ 
Compagnie des Indes, 





ARIS. 
Fabriques de Dentelles, Fabriquesde Cashmeredes 
Bayeux, 14 Rue Royale, Indes, 
Alencou,,80RuedeLencrel. Cashmere, Umritzur. 





MM. VERDE DE LISLE FRERES, of 
the Compagnie des Indes, especially address 
themselves to ladies of America contemplating a voy- 
roduc 
exhib- 


to Europe, inviting their attention to their 
ons of LACES AND CASHMERE SHAW! 
ited at their warehouses, 


No. 80 Rue Richelieu, Paris, and 
N.1 Rue de la Regence, Bruxelles. 


‘Those who call either from interest and curiosity, or 
for the purpose of buying, will meet with equal courte~ 
By. As this house pays 10 cemmissions under any cir- 
cumstances to ,, the direct purchaser obtains all the 


Pea uapons marked in plain figures, Prices 
invariable. English spoken throughout the house. 


The Standard Lotta Bustle. 


Diploma 
> has been 
awarded by the 
American Insti- 


facturer for the 

lightest, 

strongest, 

most dura- 

ble,comfort- 

able,elastic, 

and ener 

S ~ . est Bustle in 

the market. The wearer can sit in any position 

whatever without bending or injuring it in the 

ueier degree, it closing entirely up on sitting, 

and returning with precision to its original sue oe 

arising. The heaviest dress will not cause it to dimin- 

ish its size, or change its perfect form (as is generally 

the fault). No ladies? wardrobe complete 

Without the Standard Lotta Bustle. 

For sale every where. Ask for Nos. 10, 
11, 15, 18, 22, &e., comprising the various 8 

and styles, Patentee and jolesale Manufacturer, 

91 ite St.,N.¥.; & 801 Race St., Phila. 


“THREE P 2 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $275. Single pair, sent 
postpaid! 100. Every color and size. A fine French 
‘oven Corset; all sizes for $1 00. ‘To avoid loss, send 
Post-office Order. J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 
353 Sth Ave., N. ¥. City. 


—————— ee 
RENCH SRAMPING PATTERNS; 
ti § ‘or a 
ney de CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 








[Junz 28, 1873, 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Batton-hole Worker. 


Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Instioute Valve, a 
dt is one 
most important in. 
ventions of the age, 
The most perfect 
utton-hole 


accuracy. 
entirely in‘ 


leper 
dent of the sew: 
machine, an 

willlastalfetime. 

i Does away with 

pricking the fin- 

gers, straining tho 

perfect and irregular worked bettonioles, They give 

fect ans cr ‘oles. ‘They givo 

Universal satisfaction. Ladies who use them say that 

they are worth their weightingold. Over eleven thou- 

gand sold during the first, week of, thoir introduction. 

ling agents wanted everywhere. They 

at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. Sample 

utton-hole Worker and eample Button-hole Cutter 

packed in neat caso, with full directions for use, 

together with sample of our new and novel way >f can- 

vassing, sent to any on receipt of cents. 

Orders oy mail aeouive Eo t attention. Address 

WEBSTER M’I°G OO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. 
Please state in what paper you saw this, 


FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD & CO. 


Manufacturers, and Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers. 

We have the best assortment of good goods that can 
be found in this city; and, with this close money-mar- 
ket, we will sell them at the lowest possible prices. 

COUNTRY COTTAGES A SPECIALTY, 
7% & 77 SPRING STREET, COR. CROSBY 


(pea our 
Child’s Eye- 
ight. Novelty Car- 
riage, with Patent Ad- 
justable Canopy. 
(GF Price $18 00. 
Old Style Perambula- 
tors from $7; Central 
Park Swings reduced 
to $10; also, Veloci- 
pedet, Baby Sum: ers, 
aping Horses, &Toys. 
Send for circulur to 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
512 Broadway, opposite 
St. Nicholas Hotel. 
(Patent Canopy put on any carriage. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS IN VARIETY. 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
HATTER, 


719 & 1103 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 


THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL) 


TeeCream Freezer. 


[Tingley roduce a finer quality of Cream 
in less Taratent is labor, than any other Freezer 


made. Is tly air-tight, and will pay the entire cost 
of the mac! Seetal Sap season in saving of ice alone. Sizes 
from three to forty quarts, Call and see it, or send for 
catalogue, CHAS G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


506 Commerce St., Philadelphia, 


TT s= “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
Gnossretp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 

best for the following reasons: 
ist. That each pattern is fitted and graded by Herr 
rience as chief manager of 


Grossfeld, whose long e: 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be ly under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, posisald, in the U. S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catal e price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the apes in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, paves: &Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


\ _ForHealth, Comfort, and Style, 

[A\ Me Is acknowledged HIE BEST 
i |] ARTICLE of the kind ever 
fee \pmade. Numerous Testimo- 
Wf mials in its favor are bemg re- 

eayal from all parts of the United 


LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
iE Azxotd & Bannine, New York; 
L D.B. Fisk & Co.,Chicago, Agents, 


PIMPLES. 


I_will send (free) recipe for ay VEGETABLE 
BALM, removing Pimples, Black Worms, Blotches, 
Freckles, othe iM, ani Diseases of the Skin, leav- 
ing it clear, and with a healthy glow. Also, sure pro- 
cess for fine growth of Hair on bald heads or smooth 
faces. THOS. F. CHAPMAN, Chemist, 197 Broad- 
way, New York. Post-Office Box, 5198. 


Aeon your homes with the New Chromos, 
“ Awake” and “Asleep.” The pair 50 cents; or, 
with Whittier’s “ Barefoot Or $1. Ta discount ta 
Agents. W. F. CARPENTER, Foxboro’, Mass. 


HIRT PATTERNS Cut to Order, 15c, 
C. H. SMITH, Shirt-Maker, Mavison, Lxp. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are offering at RETAIL an unusually attract- 
ive stock of 
LIGHT SUMMER GOODS, 
Just received. 
BLACK SILKS from $1 per yard. 


PLAIN DRESS SILKS at $1 50, $2, and $250, one-third 
less than recent prices. 


BLACK AND WHITE STRIPED SILKS from 873c. 
and $1 per yard. Value, $1 25 and $1 50. 

WHITE and GRAY STRIPED SILKS, $1 25, reduced 
from $1 50 and $1 75. 


JAPANESE SILKS, pure silk one way, 35c.; value, 50c, 
New tints in CAMEL’S-HAIR SUITINGS. 
REAL TISSUE DE BEIGE, 50c. per yard. 


ECRU BATISTE, pure linen, with Cluny Lace Inser- 
tions. 


PURE MOHAIRS in various tints of GRISAILLE 
873¢c. upward. 


DRAB ALPACAS, Summer colors, 28c. upward. 
Se and WHITE STRIPED GRENADINES from 
Be. 
No. 5 a 8c. 
7 > All-Silk Ribbons, { 12c. per yard. 
9 15e. 
ROMAN SASH RIBBONS, $1 25, $1 50, and $2; re- 


duced from $1 50, $1 75, and $2 50. 


BLACK ALPACAS, 30c., 35c., 40c., and 50c, per yard; 
decided bargains, 


BLACK MOHAIRS, pure, 50c., 60c., 75c., $1, and $1 25. 





STRANGERS VISITING THE CITY are invited 
to inspect the above goods. Every facility will be 
offered to show them, without any importunity to pur- 
chase, All articles marked in plain figures. 


Areata ORDERS for samples and prices promptly 
le 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


DRESS GOODS, &c., §¢., AT GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N.Y., 
Will continue to sell the balance of their 
SPRING & SUMMER IMPORTATIONS, 


offering great inducements to purchasers of the above 
goods, previous to taking their semi-annual inventory. 


GENTLEMEN’S AND YOUTHS’ FUR- 
NISHING GOODS. 
HOSIERY of every description. 
UNDERWEAR, Silk, Merino, and Lisle Thread. 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS, ready made and 
to order. 
SCARFS, TIES, AND CRAVATS, 
EMBROIDERED AND PLAIN BOSOMS. 
KID GLOVES, “GANTS DE SUEDE.” 
LISLE-THREAD GLOVES. 
RIDING AND DRIVING GLOVES AND GAUNT- 
LETS, &., &., 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


LADIES' AND CHILDREN’S FURNISH- 
ING DEPARTMENT. 
UNDERCLOTHING in Great Variety, 
PARIS-MADE and of our own manufacture. 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, 
In all the Fashionable Materials. 
“CHILDREN’S PIQUE SUITS,” 
Paris-Made and our own manufacture, 
PIQUE EMBROIDERED WALKING COATS. 
LAWN AND CAMBRIC MORNING WRAPPERS. 
CORSETS IN GREAT VARIETY. HOOP-SKIRTS, 
PANIERS, &c. 
‘ INFANTS’ WEAR 
Of Every Description Ready Made and to Order. 
“WEDDING TROUSSEAUX” a Specialty. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO,, 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


AT MEARES 


SIXTH AVE, & NINETEENTH ST. 


Strangers and Families visiting the city 
can find 
The Largest and Cheapest Assortment of Fine 


‘ 
Spring and Summer Dress Goods 
EVER EXHIBITED ON SIXTH AVENUE. 
Comprising all the New Shades of 

CASHMERE, SERGES, POPLINS, ALPACAS, 
GRENADINES, CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTH, 
AND GRENADINES. 
t@-NEW SUIT DEPARTMENT, with Dressing-Room 
attached, JUST OPENED. 
Black and Striped Silk Suits, $55, $70, and $75. 
Ladies’ Berlin Suits, elaborately trimmed, $14, $16, $18, 
and $20. 
Ladies’ White Lawn Suits, $6. $7, $8, $9, $10. 
Ladies’ Linen and Batiste Suits and Polonaise, all 
styles, $4, $5, $6, $7, $8, $9, $10, $11, to $15. 
Great bargains in'Sun Umbrellas and Parasols. 
New Club Btick Umbrelaa int Twill-ehaded Serge, with 
ataline, $2 75, an . 
Shawls, Dolmans, and ‘Talmas, in Cashmere and Drap 
’Ete. 
Real Lace and Llama Points, Sacques, $10, $12, $15, 
$16, and $18. ; 
Black, Colored, Striped, and Turquoise Silks. 
Excellent Black Silks, $1 00, $1 25, $1 88, and $1 50 per 
yard. Superior quality, $1 70, 3 00, and €2 25. 
Choicest patterns Dress Goods, 20c., 35c., 30C., 88¢. 
Best Brands Black Alpaca, 25c., 30c., 38c., 44¢. 
Imported Round Hats, Bonnets, and Millinery. 
Ge oes Daserslothin 7 Corsets, &. AR 
rman ne 
fants’ Wardrobes. ly Caps, Merino Cloaks, ant 
Real Laces, in Yak, Point, Guipure, and Thread. 
Embroiderles, Rufllings, Lace Bows, Ties, and Sieeves. 
Balbriggan and Striped Hosiery, and 1,2, and 3-Button 


Kid Gloves, 
and Fringes—all the latest styles. 




















Dress Trimmi 
Bormet and Sasi poner oman and Windsor Ties. 
Fine Embroidered Silk ish French Wove Corsets, 

$1 & $1 25. Cheapest Corset ever offered, worth $2 25. 


RICHARD MEARES, 
307 & 309 Sixth Avenue, 
And 101, 103, & 105 Nineteenth St.,N.¥. 


CHENEY BRO’S _ 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPE 
AND ELEGANT FALL GonoRs, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


AGENTS Hazt8i08, Weeki, Address 








HRICH’S, 


287 & 289 8th Ave., near 24th St. 
LACE SHAWLS AND SACQUES, 


Which, owing to the stagnation in the wholesale trade, 
we have purchased at less than half the gold cost 
of importation. 

Black Lace Shawls, elegant patterns, at $5 00, $6 00, 
$7 00, $8 00, and $9 00; importation price from 
$10 00 to $20 00. 

Black Real Llama Shawls at $14 00, $18 00, $16 00, $18 00, 
$22 00, up to $40 00; worth fully double. 

Black Lace Sacques at $7 00, $8 00, $10 00, $12 00, $15 00, 
$20 00, and upward. 

This is a rare opportunity to buy Lace Shawls and 
Sacques, and our patrons will do well to take advant- 
age of the same. 

‘Send for samples of embroideries, 

Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments and Suits. 
Real Laces, Embroideries, Kid Gloves, Parasols, &c. 
Cheapest in the country. 

Send stamp for Spring Catalogue. 

Every ©. 0. D. package subject to examina= 
tion before acceptance. EURICH & CO., 
287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 





Sold by all Druggists. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘These Patterns are Gravrp ro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready; 
Vol. V. 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUI 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT.... 
Sean ere AND “t 


DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (foi 
irl from 5 to 15 years old).......-.....-+5 “ 48 

LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt. 3. 46 
46 
48 
























DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
ING SUIT. 5 ‘ “« 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUT’ 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt)............ eeceece Sese . “* 50 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT bL 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt....... "ul 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, e 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). “33 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SI “15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALK 


























SUIT.. oe esee ne. eat 
LOOSE FR DOUBLE - BREASTE. 

LONAISE WALKING SUIT. eas 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING staSe 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepel, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

‘atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Patent Buckskin Dress Shields. 


‘These Dress Shields are man- 
ufactured of light BUCKSKIN: 
and OIL SILK, and is the onl: 
article in the market that will 
absorb moisture and protect 
the Dress Re ruueny: They 
are pe hy light and filex- 
Dle,, worn w thout the slight- 
est discomfort, and easily re- 
tained in position, Sold by all first-class Dry Goods 
and Fancy Goods Houses in the city. D. C. HALL & 
CO., Sole Agents & Manufacturers, 44 W. Bway, N.Y. 

TOWER HILL HOUSE, 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. L., 
WILL OPEN JUNE 25th. 
CLARK N. SCOFIELD, Proprietor, 

Late of Continental oar Philadelphia. 
Address No. 25 West Twenty-Seventh t., New York. 


» Recommended by physiciansand mothers. Re 
tains linen sdiapety and is: roughly wate 
railed on receiptot $1, by fincis Diaper oy 

ON mab ay Gowe ‘and Dry 
pe Goods Stores. Ask for stam] 
of Bureka Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. aeaect, 


ee ee 
THE COMPLEXION BEAUTIFIER 

removes Tan and Freckles, Blackheads, Pimples, 
and Fleshworms. Depot 142 West Twenty-fifth Street, 
N.Y. Ask your Druggists for it, If you can not get 
it, inclose $1 00, with stamp, and it willl be sent to you. 
Agents wanted. 


RUSSES, Supporters, Elastic Belts, Stockings, 
&c., especially for Ladies’ use, at SEELEY’S Truss 
Establishments, 1847 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa., and 
737 Broadway, N.Y. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


A 5 
$25 A DAY. new. Glasiaw'biadercm ate 
















NEW YORK. 








A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 


A GREAT OFFER! Horace Waters & 
* Son, 481B’ way,N.Y., 
will dispose of 100 PIANOS ¢ ORGANS of first- 
class makers, including WATERS, at ex- 
tremely low prices for cash,or part cash,and 
balance in small monthly payments. New 7 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern 
improvements, for $275 cash. Organs $55, 
75. DOUBLE-REED ORGANS, $100? 
“STOP, $110; 8-STOP, $125, and wpward. 
WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the most beautiful in style and perfect in 
tone ever made. The CONCERTO STOP 
isthe best ever placed inany Organ, Itispro- 
duced by aneztra set of reeds peculiarly voiced, the 
EFFECT of vhich is MOST CHARMING and 
SOUL-STIR RING, while its IMULA TION of 
the HUMAN VOICK is SUPERB, Terms 
liberal. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED 
Sor onestamp. A liberal discount to Ministers, Churches, 
Sunday-Schools, Lodges, dc. AGENTS WANTED. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of evei 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, an 
children. On receipt of postage Goo the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and ‘itude, the 

remitim offered to each and every subscriber for the 

ar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this pre: 
‘will be hailed with delight by every lady in.the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 

mse, ‘The cements represented are for ladies 
mi boys, and little children. The polonaises anc 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 
The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-851 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store,543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 


ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, St. 
Qi is, Mo.; A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, Ill. Send for 









For Cleansing the Teeth. 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


CORNWALL - ON - THE - HUDSON. 


OPEN FOR GUESTS. 
WH. M. STEWART, Proprietor. 


WANTED. —BOOK AGENTS are wanted 
'» to sell popnlet Standard Works by 
subscription. Some of them, viz.: M‘Clintock an 
Strong’s Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Eccle- 
siastical Literature; T he Life of Christ; The Land and 
the Book; and Tyerman’s Life of Wesley are pactiesnly, 
adapted for Theological Students and others to sell 
during their coming vacations, The subscriber also 
wants energetic and successful Canvassers to sell the 
wewand eon books, just published, viz.: Farm Bal- 
lads, by Will Carleton; The Treaty of Washington, by 
Caleb Cushing; Santo Domingo, Past and Present; wit! 
a Glance at Hayti, by Samuel Hazard; and Nordhoft’s 
California, Energetic persons can make the business 
very lucrative. For further particulars, address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
ers, Franklin Square, S. “: 


A MONTH to Agents. Articles new, and 
$475 staple as flour. C. at LININGTON, Chicago. 


GREAT SENSATION !—Agents Wanted. 
A Big Packace Free. Better than Gold. Address, 
at once, F, A. ELLS & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 











Host 
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Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Plotted mee will ae either of be 
following worl ‘mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
the United States, on receipt of fake price, 





tay- Hanrrer’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
‘Siz Cents in postage stamps. . 





r 
1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Pam Crown yo, 
Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 
IL 
HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece 
Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. By W. Pxannoxe Frer- 
river, Twelfth Year. With nearly 100 Maps and 
Plane of Cities, Large 12mo, Half Leather, Pocket- 
Book form, $6 00. 


Ii. 
ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1872. Edited by Prof. Spznozr F. Barry, 
, of the Smithsonian Institution, with the Assistance 
of Eminent Men of Science. '12mo, over 700 pp. 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00.) 
Iv. 
MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 





Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and ppiness ‘Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Schools. lustrations, 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


FARM BALLADS. By Wn Carterton, Illustrated. 
Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


VL 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and_the Discussions Relating 
Thereto. By Carxs Cusutne. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


VII. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cnartes Hattoox, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association." Illus- 
trations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 00, 





vul. 

TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE, By the Rey. Frep- 
Erick Axon, B.A. of Christ Church, Oxford, 
12mo, Cloth, $175.” 

SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present; with a 


Glance at Hayti. By Samvet Hazanp, Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 60. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


T= Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





1. 

WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. By Witxre Coxiims, Author of 
“The Woman in ite,” ‘ Armadale,” ‘Moon, 
stone,” “Man and Wife,” &c., &c. S8yvo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


2. 
LONDON’S HEART. By B.L. Fansron, Author of 
“ Grif," “Joshua Marvel,” ‘Blade-o'-Grass," &c. 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, $1 00. 


8. 
MURPHY'S MASTER. By James Parn, Author of 
Carlyon's Year,” ‘Cecil's Tryst,” ‘Found Dead,” 
“One of the Family,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” 
&., &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


4 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Txacxenay, Author 
of Phe Village on the Clif,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, 
Paper, $100; Cloth, $1 50, 


7; MALE OR FEMALE, 
WORKING CLASS, sioaweet guaranteed’ 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 178 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


W stern ae to sell our Rubber Stamps and 








other novelties. Address U.S. Manufacturing 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


PER WEEK IN CASH to AGENTS. 
Every thing furnished and expenses paid. 





A. COULTER & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 





Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 
Dz. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees @ 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 





} per day ! Agents wanted ! All classes of working peo- 
$5t0G20 pe sr iterae vanadate more money 
work for usin their spare moments, or allthe time, than atanything 
else, Particulars free. Address @. Stinson & Co., Portlan: 








$72 00 EACH WEEK, “Sve ‘here 


Business strictly legitimate, Particulars free. Addres¢ 
J. WORTH & CO,, St. Louis, Mo. 


ce te sth cake steele eS 
TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 


Hanprr’s MaGazuxx, One Year, $4.00 
Hanver's Weexry, One Year. 400 
Harrnr’s Bazan, One Year. ee ; 

Harper's Magazine, Harvrn’s Weeky, and Harprr’s 

Basie, for one year, $10 00; or any two: for $7 00, 
‘An Extra Copy of either the MaGazixe, WEEKLY, oF 

Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsontmens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, teithout extra copy. 

‘The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, s'94 cents a 
rear; on the Weekly an , 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
oer5 On the Od. “Subscribers in’Canada must send 24 cents for the 
iy96 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 





States postage. 

"s may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
ent TP tgerstosd that the subscription for the Magasine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting ny mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Anvertisrne iN Hanrer's WEEKLY AND 
Hanrper’s Bazar. : 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—ench insertion. — 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ. 


Soorety belles are in a 
flutter in consequence of the _ || 
intelligence that the King 
of the Sandwich Islands is {lf 
coming here. Well, he is a 
marrying man, and the girls | 
willlave a good chance. A | 
dozen more or less is noth- 
ing in the eyes of a Sand- 
wich Islander. 


An I 





eee 
nois editor speaks 
of an “eighty-year-old octo- 
enarian” in his town “ who 
has seen the snows of three- 
score years and ten.” What 
was the matter with his eyes 
during the other ten years ? 
Or didn’t it snow for ten 
winters? This is some- 
thing the public is interest- 
ed in. 





eS 
The boy with the big 
watch said time hung heavy 


on his hands. 


rn, 

What is the difference be- 
tween a nasty pill and a jol- 
ly picnic ?—One is a li 
swallow, the other a gi 
lark, 


A Sxrorrr.—The surest 
way to get on in life is to 
grow old. 

ae 

A new Texas paper an- 
nounces its religious posi- 
tion thus: “In religion we 
are conservative, and we in- 
tend to adhere to the cash 
system.” 


en es 

“A prudent man,” say: 
witty Frenchman, ‘is like 
a pin; his head’ prevents 
him from going too far.” 

eg 

Cur to THe Quick.—A 
well-known journalist re- 
cently visited the steam saw- 
mills of Messrs. Blank & 
Co,, and entered so minute- 
ly into the working of a 
circular saw erected there 
that he got confused as to the distinction between an 
elm log and a human trunk. His widow thinks that 
after such a testimony to the efficacy of their machin- 
ery, the firm ought to find enough elm planking for a 
full-sized adult coffin. Her husband’s opinion we 


have yet to learn, 
A ovrrovs Hyprip Anrar—The cricket-bat. 


gas 
HARDER STILL! 

Bracar (to dyspeptic old gentleman, whose temper is 
a trifle irritable). ‘ Please give a copper to a poor fel- 
low who hasn’t tasted food all day.” 

Dysrerrio ony Gent. “All day! What's that? 
Why, I haven’t digested any for a week !” 


a SS 
HUNKS ON HIS HEAD-STONE. 

Weep not for me, relations dear ; 

You'd onions need to force a tear. 

I left you all I had to leave: 

Had it been nothing, you might grieve. 

But now all's yours that once was mine, 

So therefore don’t pretend to whine. 








eo 

Dexreriry..—The youthful mind is observant and 
inquiring, but it lacks experience, Young Tomkyns 
borrowed a gun to go sparrow-shooting, and not un- 
derstanding the breech-loading system, began to ram 
down the cartridge. He has since frequently observed 
how lucky it was that in an idle hour he learned to 
write with his left hand. 


oe 
AN ENTER-PRIsING Man—The burglar. 


ees 

When you see a horse start off for a walk, shout 
“whoa!” at the top of your voice, and flourish your 
hat and handkerchief. It soothes and tranquillizes 
his feelings amazingly. 

+ 

Sprixa Tuovanr ror Ertoures—De aspara-gustibus 

non est disputandum. 


i 
A Rrsronst.—An editor says his ancestors have 

been in the habit of living a hundred years, His op- 

ponent responds by saying that ‘‘that was before the 
ntroduction of capital punishment.” 





THE DESCENT OF MAN. i 
Ficurative Party. “ So long as / am a Man, Sorr, what does it matther to me whether | 
me Great-Grandfather was an Anthropoid Ape or not, Sorr !”” 
Literat Party. ‘“ Haw! wather disagwecable for your Gwate-Gwandmother, wasn't it?” | 


Host (wishing to be po 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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COMPLIMENTS. 


TOO GOOD. 
Abroad I take my devious way 
When flowers their petals now unfold; 
With hyacinths and tulips gay 
My neighbor's garden I behold. 

Had I the leisure and the means 
(Perhaps ’tis best that I have not), 
Td grow the like; and I'd rear greens 

And parsnips for my lowly pot. 
Sweet blossoms! I enjoy their sight 
As much as e’er their owner can. 
But is my pleasure wholly right? 
Their owner is another man. 
Should not the pleasure they impart, 
Since they belong to him alone— 
Oh, tell me, my misgiving heart !— 
Be none of mine, and ail his own? 
Methinks that, as I pass along, 
To look upon them I may dare, 
And smell them too, and yet not wrong 
My neighbor when his joy I share. 
I relished oft a school-mate’s cake, 
Saying within myself, ‘How nice!” 
Zi robbe him not. I could partake 
His happiness without a 
I loved; was not beloved again. 
My love became another's bride. 
But soothed was mipnen ay 
With balm which sympathy supplied. 
In fancy I reversed the case; 
My rival I imagined me; 
My own self put in that man’s place— 
And felt—and feel—more glad than he. 


rarest 
Ronnie Brooxs.—The books in the running brooks 
were probably volumes of water. 


eee 

Rasper, being told he looked seedy, and asked what 
business he was in, replied, “The hard-wear business ; 
look at my wardrobe.” 


ees 
A sagacious papa exceedingly mortified his daughter 


by ordering to be printed on her wedding-cards, ‘‘ No 
presents, except those adapted to an income of $1500.” 


the Park in the Morning, c 
her and do some Shopping, and you won't mind Mrs. 
an hour or two, 
know, Grandma dear |’ 


Hosrass (wishing to be polite.“ Goodevening, Mr. Lovibond ! So sorry your wife couldn't come too!” 
fiter). “ Nobody here is likely—haw—to regret Mrs. Lovibond’s absence half so much—haw—as Mr. Lovibond does !” 


A member of Congress got out this sentence: “ Mr. 
Speaker, the generality of mankind in general are dis- 
poses to exercise oppression on the generality of man- 

ind in general,” when he was pulled down to his seat 
by a friend, with the remark, “You'd better stop; 
you are coming out of ‘the same hole you went in at.” 


pee) 

The following dialogue occurred in the Faubourg 
St. Honoré, Paris, between a patriarchal gentleman 
and his granddaughter : 

“ What makes your hair so white, grandpapa 2” in- 
quires the maiden. 

“Tm yery old, my dear; I was in the ark,” says 
grandpapa, umorously, but with a reckless regard for 
eat which does not prepossess us in the old man’s 

‘avor. 

“Oh,” says the child, regarding her relative with a 
fresh interest, “are you Noah 2” 

“No, I am not Noah.” 

“ Are you Shem, then ?” 

“No, Lam not Shem.” 

“ Are you Ham ?” 

“No, I am not even Ham.” 

“Then you must be Japhet,” says mademoieelle, at 
the end of her historical. tether, and growing rather 
impatient of the difficulty that surrounded her aged 
relative’s identification. 

““No, I’m not Japhet.” . 

“Then, grandpapa, you're a beast!” 


ob Se eee 

A woman in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, advertises her 
husband for sale for a hundred dollars. He is recom- 
mended as strong, healthy, and good-looking. Such 
a chance for a peeeain as this does not often occur. 
There is only one thing that looks suspicious—so low 
a price for so fine an article makes a careful purchaser 
wonder if there is not something more than meets the 
eye in the advertisement. The legal proprietor of 
this gentleman must be very much in want of money, 
or very little in want of a husband. 


gee 
SINGLE VIRTUE. 
Bright eyes are soon bedimmed, spoiled form and face. 
Ailments, expenses, cares, vex married life. 
Whate'er I've done amiss, in any case, 
I never coveted my neighbor's wife. 









A young lady of Philadel- 
phia was recently struck 
with the uselessness of her 
life, and immediately went 
to work with vigor to learn 
plain sewing. At latest 
dates she hemmed one side 
of a—in fact, any future 
husband's pocket-handker- 
chief, which the proud par- 
ents have framed and hung 
in a conspicuous position. 





| 
| 





—_-.— 
Tue sopErN  “ Frye 
Dutrouman”—At Atcheen, 


aoe 

Query.—Can a geological 
clergyman with a collection 
of ores, etc., be called a cab- 
inet minister ? 

a 

Must not a man be in a 
state of pecuniary embar- 
rassment if he pops the 
question and also pledges 
his betrothed before he 
marries ? 





aes 5 

A genuine Highlander, 
looking at a print from a 
picture by one of the old 
masters, in which angels 
were represented blowing 
trumpets, inquired if the 
angels played on trumpets ; 
and being answered in the 
affirmative, ma 
mark, “Hech, Sir 
der they dinna borrow 
0’ guid loud’ bagpipes.” 

ee 






As a school-master was 
employed the other day in 
Scotland in his “delightful 
task” of teaching a sharp 
urchin to cipher on the 
slate, the precocious pupil 
put the following question 
to his instractor: “ Where 
diz a’ the figures gang till 
when they’re rubbit out 2” 

ef 

SraristroaL.—A_ fronton 
hasremarked that the course 
of true love never did run 
smooth. Little Bigsby quite 
agrees with him. He was 
taking guiet but surrepti- 
tions tea with the fair Lucinda Pickletub, when her 
father returned unexpectedly. Bigsby wishes to place 
at the disposal of the Statistical Society the interest- 
ing information that there are sixteen large and hard 
knots on old Pickletub’s holly walking-stick. 


<a 
THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 
A lady wished a seat. A tee gentle. 
man brought one, and seated the lady. 
“Oh, you're a jewel,” said she. 
“Oh no,” he replied; ‘I’m a jeweler, 


I I have just 
set the jewel.” 





Sweet Homz—A bee-hive, 


ees 
ONLY A WORD. 
A BUSINESS-LIKE POEM, 


“Come,” was the only word she said: 
The only word—but oh, her look! 
I read it like some fairy book ; 


And, as I re 
The swimming blaze of perfumed light 
Grew faint. I watched her sudden fight 


Like one enraptured in a trance ; 
Then swiftly cleft the whirling dance, 

And followed blindly where she led. 
Through jeweled throng she swept in pride. 
She stood alone, and by her side 
I stood! She felt her magic power. 

Came music soft and sweet. 

lucked a choice exotic flower: 
I longed with worlds my love to dower— 

‘To cast them ‘at her feet. 


She spoke again. She’ whispered “Go!” 
My blood rose hot! I cried, 
“Go, darling! Yes, from land to land, 
Over raging seas, o'er barren strand! 
A wanderer from clime to clime, 
On to eternity through time— 
Be this my lot, supreme, sublime ! 
No joy shall charm, no spell entice. 
Repeat thy mandate. Ready, see, 
I stand prepared to fly for thee!” 
She said, “ Go—get a strawb'ry ice!” 


GENTLE TEMPTATION. 
“Not come while we are so gay? Oh, but there’s Nothing going on just now, I assure you! 


and then some People come to Luncheon, and afterward Mamma wants me to go and 
‘Muff to Five-o’clock Tea, and we may possibly go to the F S 
There will be only ‘fen at Dinner, and we sha’n’t leave for Aunty’s"Dance until long after your Bed-Time, you 


‘Lo-morrow there will only be 
ay Visits with 
Jower-Show for 
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Ladies’ Garden 
Hats, Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1. —Dorrep 
Orcanpy GARDEN 
Har. This hat is 
made of dotted white 
organdy, ‘lined with 
light: blue lustring, 
and trimmed with 
white lace and bows 
of light blue silk rib- 
bon. A lace ruche 
trims the front edge. 
Figs. 2 and 4.— 
Ficurep Orcanpy 
GarvEN Hat. This 
hat is trimmed with 
a pinked violet silk 
ruche, white lace, 
bows of violet silk 
ribbon, and a bunch 
of violets. To make 
the hat cut of organ- 
dy on the bias one 
piece each from Figs. 
58 and 59, Supple- 
ment; for the rim 
of the hat cut a strip 
of organdy fifty-six 
inches\ and seven- 
eighths long and five 
inches and_ three- 
quarters wide, and 
sloped off toward the 
ends to a width of 
four inches and a 
half, Having sewed 
up the ends of this 
strip, fold the straight 
edge down on the 
under side an inch 
anda quarter wide, 
and sew through -he 
material seven- 
eighths of an inch 
from the fold for in- 
serting a wire; in 
the original this wire 
is thirty-two inches 
and seven-eighths 
long. Aninchanda 
quarter from the first 
piece of wire hem a 
piece of wire twenty- 
seven inches and a 
quarter long into che 
material. Gather 
_ the organdy on the 
free outer edge toa 
width of twenty inch- 
es, and join it there 
with the crown, 
which has first been 
lined with white stiff 
lace and laid in small 
pleats all along the 
outer edge. Set on 
a piece of wire along 
theseam. Edge the 
trimming piece (Fig. 
59) with lace, ar- 
range it on the hat 
as shown by the illus- 
tration, and trim the 
hat with the ruche, 

bows, and flowers. 
Fig. 3. — Wurre 
Swiss Must Gar- 
DEN Har. This hat 
is. trimmed with 
muchas ob the mate- 
nia’, pink gros grain. 
anda Daa ena 
To make the hat cnt 
for the crown of 
Swiss muslin, and 
stiff lace for the lin- 
ing, one piece on the 
bias from Fig. 57, 
Supplement. For 
the rim cut of double 
Swiss muslin, with 
the fold on the front 
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Fig. 1.—Dorrep Orcanpy Big. 3.—Wurre Swiss Mustrxn GARDEN Har, Fig. 2,—Ficurep Orcanpy Garven Harz. 

Garpven Hat. For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 
Figs. 66 and 57. For pattern see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 58 and 59, 
Fig. 4,—Freurep Orcanpy Garpren Hat.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] Fig. 5,—Ficurep Buack Lacy Garpen Tar, 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XL, Figs, 58 and 59. 
Fics. 1-5.—LADIES’ GARDEN HATS. 








edge, one piece from 
Fig. 56, Supplement. 
In the front edge of 
this piece hema piece 
of wire thirty-six 
inches long, an inch 
and three - quarters 
from the front edge 
a piece of wire twen- 
ty-nine inches and 
three-quarters long, 
and into the back 
edge a piece of wire 
twenty-two — inches 
and a half Jong; sew 
up the ends of the 
Swiss muslin from 
58 to 59, and join 
the rim and crown 
according to the cor- 
responding figures, 
haying first gathered 
the crown from the 
middle of the front 
to x. Trim the rim 
on the outside, ag 
shown by the illus 
tration, with | kilt- 
pleated ruffles of 
white Swiss muslin, 
and on the inside 
with a pink grog 
grain ruche an inch 
and a quarter wide. 
Finally, set on the 
remainder of the 
trimming as shown 
by the illustration. 
Fig. 5.—Ficurep 
Brack Lace Gar- 
pEN Har. This hat 
is trimmed with a 
veil of the same, 
black gros grain rib- 
bon, black lace, a jet 
agrafe and jet gre- 
lots, and a spray of 
variegated flowers. 





IMITATION OF 
GROUND GLASS, 
INDOWS may 
be rendered 
opaque in imitation 
of ground glass by 
putting spotted orfig- 
ured net upon them. 
The net should be 
cotton, or what is 
called bobbin net, 
not fine, and rather 
stiff, The pane. of 
plain glass is first 
covered with the var- 
nish used in diaph- 
anie,’ after which a 
piece of the white 
net is cut to the size 
and shape of the 
glass, and covered 
also. with the same 
yarnish on one side. 
A flat brush is best 
for putting on the 
yarnish. After a few 
minutes the net is 
laid on the glass, 
the varnished side 
being placed against 
it, and when dry the 
whole is revarnish- 
ed; it then becomes 
perfectly hard, and 
will bear washing as 
well as ground glass. 
Care must be taken to 
keep the net smooth 
upon the glass, and 
not allow it to wrin- 
kle, and a little ex- 
actitude is required 
in fitting it closely up 
to the wood-work. 
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PRAISE. 
Crover blossom, tell me true, 
Why was your perfume given to you? 


“That all might know,” the flower confessed, 
**How God blesses the lowliest.” 


Robin-redbreast, let me hear 
Wherefore your yoice is so sweet and clear? 


**A thankful heart,” then whistled he, 
“Ts the secret of all melody.” 


Smiling corn field, speak me fair, bs 
How did you come by your yellow hair? 


‘“‘When the sun gave me kiss after kiss, 
What return could I make but this?” 


Stars illuming the depth of night, 
Where did you borrow your kindly light? 


*‘From the fountain whence all beauty flows 
A drop was given to us that glows.” 


Brooklet, running away in the sun, 
Where did you gather your bubbles, each one? 


‘¢God’s snows and rains have lent unto me 
That which I hasten to give to the sea.” 


Where did you find the colors seven 
That paint your picture, rainbow, in heaven? 


“‘When first God said, ‘Let light begin,’ 
These were the colors that entered in.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Jury 5, 1873. 














> Wits the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


presenting a large variety of literary and 
artistic attractions. 








WP A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant Blouse-polonaise Walking Suit, designed 
Sor Summer Dresses, will be published with the 

“next Number. 

UW The next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ Summer Dresses, Shawls, 
Mantelets, Fichus, Coiffures, etc.; Boys’ and 
Girls’ Gymnastic Suits; Children’s Summer 
Dresses ; Fancy-Work, etc., etc. ; with choice pic- 
torial and literary features, 


A FEMININE INSTINCT. 


LL the world is well agreed that one of 
the most charming things to be found 
.in civilized life is a perfectly dressed woman. 
She is not only an object of natural beauty, 
but an object of art as well. To her lovely 
eurves and colors are added flowing dra- 
peries and soft contrasts and reliefs; the 
bloom of her cheek and the snow of her brow 
may be fine in themselves, but the bloom is 
brightened and the snow is heightened by 
the skillful combinations of the toilette, and 
she is fit to rank with pictures, and the work 
of artists generally, in proportion as her tints 
are harmoniously blended and her face-pow- 
ders well distributed. 

Nor is the art of dress a difficult one to 
any woman living. It was born with Evr; 
it will die only when Eve’s last daughter 
returns to dust ; for a natural instinct directs 
every woman toward it, the instinct which 
furnishes her with her whole armory of of- 
fense, and teaches her on whom to use it— 
the desire to please, and the necessity for 
conquest. 

Womankind, indeed, does its best to re- 
verse that general order of nature which 
makes the male animal the finer, which gives 
the splendid plumage to the cock, the bris- 
tling mane to the lion; for the decrees of 
fashion, which, whether emanating from the 
throne or the workshop, woman has always 
had a hand in shaping, have at last restrict- 
ed man to a mere straight line, a shadow; 
while woman herself—in the amplitude of 
her multitudinous draperies; in her ruffles 
and fringes and flounces; in her laces, where 
a hoar-frost has fallen on a whole floral king- 
dom; in her jewels, where the sunshine of 
centuries has crystallized; in her magnifi- 
cence of hair, that many dead women have 
abdicated first—is atoning to the female 
creature of all the animal races for the en- 
forced insignificance of her untold genera- 
tions. This is nowhere more apparent than 
at a wedding—where the poor groom seems 
only a lackey of the occasion, while the 
bride trails her silk, and is odorous with her 
orange blossoms, and blooming beneath her 
veil, till she eclipses in her snowy splendor 
that of the great white peacock of Oriental 
courts itself. 

Of the fact that the love of dress is inher- 
ent in the feminine nature we have seldom 
met with a more excellent illustration than 
Mr. Darwin gives in telling us that the fe- 
male of the inferior organizations always 
selects the handsomest and strongest of her 
lovers; so that to her appreciation of con+ 
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tour and color we really owe it that strength 
and beauty haye been perpetuated in the male 
line. And if this is true of one class of or- 
ganizations, we can assume it to be so, in 
some degree, of another, and accordingly be- 
lieve that it is due to such facts that woman 
has been forced, for her own part, to resort 
to factitious aids, and to call in the mercer 
and milliner to help her in holding her rival 
within bounds, through the means of those 
stern dictates that have robbed him of chap- 
eau and plume and chains and knee-buckles 
and velvet doublets and slashed sleeves and 
lace ruffles, and have so reduced him to his 
lowest terms: generally, in which condition 
we see him to-day. 

It may fairly be conceded, then, that the 
love of dress—that is, of a beautiful appear- 
ance—is instinctive with women, and there- 
fore, within its own limits, healthy. Those 
who have the time and opportunity are able 
to raise this instinct from its first primitive 
yearnings, and develop it and gratify it with 
the appliances that have now reached the 
science of an art. Doubtless that art is yet 
no nearer perfection than the human race it- 
self is near perfection. The fearful paints 
with which the savage woman streaks her- 
self when her lord fails to return from the 
war-path are only the initial germs of the 
rose that blooms on the fine lady’s cheek in 
rouge when she goes out on her love-path; 
and that rouge itself is but a groping after 
the beauty given by health and righteous- 
ness; and when the human race has, in any 
appreciable measure, approached that per- 
fection which it desires, the fine lady will 
have learned what course of diet and sleep 
and exercise, of cleanliness and godliness, 
will be needful to produce the velvet bloom 
that no rouge can rival, and that at sixty 
shall be as fresh, after its own fashion, as at 
twenty. 

We may doubt the declaration, if we 
choose, that there is to be a music of the 
future that shall dwindle Mozarr and MEN- 
DELSSOHN into rude pipings—pipings only 
less rude than those of TuBaL Caxn ; but if, 
in spite of our doubt, such is to be the con- 
summation of the divine art, we can be as- 
sured that there is to be a dress of the future 
also, which shall be a fit singing-robe for us 
to wear while joining in that music or while 
listening to it. And probably we shall ar- 
rive at that dress by the same gradual proc- 
esses by which we arrive at all other im- 
provement; certain it is that we shall not 
reach it by sitting down contentedly and 
admiring what we have, with the compla- 
cency of an Esquimau in admiring her seal- 
skins. It may be that the Greek woman’s 
flowing lines, her soft wools and linens, will 
rise again and declare themselves as match- 
less as all the rest of Greek art is believed 
to be; it may be that the poet’s millennium 
will some day come, and find us clad with 


“A cap of flowers and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with wreaths of myrtle, 
« * * . * . 


A belt of straw and ivy buds, 
With coral clasps and amber studs.” 


But whichever reigns at last, we are confi- 
dent that it will be only because that shall 
have been found to be the best dress which 
effort and ingenuity can contrive. It is 
doubtful, though, if the Greek dress ever 
gains the ascendency again, for it was the 
dress of slavery—the dress of a civilization 
where modest women could not walk un- 
veiled on the public ways with decency; 
beautiful as its lines and textures were, it 
had ineradicable defects, and we see it still 
in kindred and slightly baser shapes among 
the semi-civilizations of Moor and Turk and 
Arab, where women are still held in that 
vile bondage which regards them not as in- 
dividual souls, but as objects of luxury. 
Nor are we by any possibility ever likely 
to return to the attire of the Middle Ages, 
with its grotesque barbarities; for, in fact, 
every generation does away with some super- 
fluity and introduces some necessity, and the 
old saying that all fashions return once in 
seven years has only a single shred of truth. 
For all progress of growth is supposed to be 
in a spiral form, round and round, but al- 
ways one step higher; the leaves grow so 
on the stem, the stars roll so in their orbits, 
and history in repeating itself always re- 
peats itself on that spiral. Fashions, then, 
when they recur, it will be observed, recur 
on a plane higher than when they came be- 
fore. Just now we stand, as we may say, 
on the spiral exactly over that of the Wat- 
teau period. We have the paniers, the pet- 
ticoats, the powdered hair, of that time ; but, 
as all can see who examine the paintings 
which represent that era, with an essential 
difference of modesty and taste that prom- 
ises well for the future. One extreme al- 
ways produces reaction into another, and 
the two together, as in the resolution of 
forces in mechanics, produce a medium ; and 
in the application of philosophy to the fash- 
ions we may notice that this medium line is 
always the starting-place for a new depart- 
ure, the point d’appui of a new flight, which 
is always a positive advance on what has 





ever gone before. Of late years we have 
learned, then, that various shades of the 
same color may be introduced into a cos- 
tume, as we see them on almost every flower 
that blows, all lighter shades radiating from 
the deep rich heart of the primitive color. 
Coupled with the discovery and use of so 
many new tints—which discovery, however, 
belongs more to science than to fashion— 
this is a good ascent for one generation to 
have made; but we have really made a far 
greater one in determining the length of 
street dresses, fashion still persisting in re- 
buking those who would return to the street- 
sweeping trail. 

And with these attained, we may hope for 
still further advances ; but we must remem- 
ber that they are to be made quite as much 
through the influence of individual opinion 
and example as through the power of any 
central genius for new shapes and combina- 
tions. But whatever the future fashions 
may be, only that woman will be well dressed 
who follows them just as much as, and no 
more than, they accent her own style and 
beauty ; who balances the colors of her dress 
to relieve her complexion; who remembers 
the color of her eyes when she buys her rib- 
bons ; and who understands that neither pur- 
ple nor fine linen is absolutely necessary to 
produce a perfectly dressed woman. 





THE THOUGHT-QUICKENING 
PROCESS. 


E often find ourselves looking forward 
for the result of the next few genera- 
tions, wishing to know about it, as we wish 
to know the end of an exciting romance ; 
but never more keenly than when we have 
seen a school that is kept, as some schools 
are nowadays, on principles that we can not 
call new, since they are as old as SocraTEs, 
but which, be they new or old, evoke all that 
is brilliant in a child, in the place of those 
principles of routine, certainly as old as stu- 
pidity itself, which can be beaten into any 
blockhead, and which, in the tiresome itera- 
tion of their processes, are enough to make 
a dunce of any prodigy. 

Indeed, if the children that are to follow 
us do not constitute a race of vast superior- 
ity, it will not be the fault of their teaching. 
Not that we claim to see the germs of fu- 
ture wings already sprouting on the infantile 
shoulders, or expect our posterity to be armed. 
with tipstaves charged with the magie vril, 
nor that we wish every child to be as learned 
as the little five-year-old pedant of our ac- 
quaintance who cried at the table because 
his father was helped to a right angle of pie, 
while he was condemned to an acute angle ; 
but that we believe the gentle stimulation 
of this method of instruction so well develops 
the powers of thought that when the intel- 
lect has reached maturity it will be ready at 
once to work on what it finds, rather than 
be forced to waste its best years in learning 
how to utilize its ability. 

Take, for instance, the single study of 
geography as we lately saw it taught. Ev- 
ery one remembers the tears and trouble 
which that simple and delightful study 
used to cost, till the memory refused to note 
any distinction between cape, peninsula, or 
promontory. But by the system of which 
we speak all that painful memorizing from 
statements in language beyond childish com- 
prehension is rendered unnecessary, and the 
whole thing becomes something as charming 
as it would be on the field. 

The first act of the scholars, for example, 
is to make a “map”—of a table or a bench— 
upon the blackboard, or, rather, the teacher 
makes it, obediently to their instructions. 
This map is then to be transferred from 
blackboard to slate. It was easy enough to 
measure the table by a chalk and string, and 
order a line ‘of that length to be measured 
and drawn on the board ; but it is a different 
thing to transfer that line to their slates, 
and thus learn at once the significance of the 
“scale.” This done at last, though, a map 
of the school-room is made; then one of the 
way to school, with the streets and paths di- 
verging from it. From this arises the ne- 
cessity of knowing the points of the com- 
pass—nothing being taught till its need is 
felt—and the instruction is given in a calis- 
thenic exercise, in which the children are 
formed in a hollow square, facing outward, 
and the sides of the square are marched to 
their respective points till they are under- 
stood and remembered, upon which their ap- 
plication to the map on the board is mere 
play. When sufficient elementary know]- 
edge has thus been acquired, intelligence is 
called more positively into play, and the 
children are told, for instance, as one way 
of doing this, that they may colonize an isl- 
and. A rough sketch, a sort of land in the 
distance, being made on the board, every 
point in the shape of the island is left to be 
arranged by the children, who are to give 
reasons for their decisions, Some would 
have it a smooth plain, such as a hoop could 
be trundled on all day; some are for mount- 
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ains and adventures. Mountains carry the 
day, and determine the nature of the shores. 
The reason assigned for the choice of mount- 
ains is that they are places for mines; iron 
and copper, if not silver and gold, will be 
wanted in the colony—mines will afford 
them; pasturage will be wanted for cattle, 
too—the mountain-sides will give it; rain 
will be wanted—the mountain-tops arrest 
the clouds and produce it; lastly, as the 
teacher suggests, rivers will be wanted. 
Shall the rivers flow from the sea into the 
mountains? Criticism is invited. Who 
ever heard of water’s running up hill? The 
teacher draws a river, starting nowhere in 
particular and going any where in general, 
and requires the pupils to say why it is not 
right, till they see that nature does nothing 
at hap-hazard ; and rivers, as well as oth- 
er things, always run from some cause to 
some end, so that in this island they must 
rise among the hills in the springs that the 
rains and vapors make and swell, and then 
flow downward to their outlet where they 
feed the sea. And here, if the teacher is able, 
a digression explains the dead rivers of Cali- 
fornia and the rivers lost upon the desert. 
But why do they want rivers at all on the 
island? For roads, one says; for fishing, 
says another; to drain the lands; to water 
them ; to turn wheels; to carry merchan- 
dise. As voice after voice resounds, a zest 
springs up, till the scene is as eager, if not 
as clamorous, as the Gold Room. And what 
kind of rivers is wanted for these things? 
is next asked. For carrying merchandise, 
Jet us say. A stream full of eddies and rap- 
ids that a vessel must skirt and struggle 
with, or a deep and quiet one that upbuoys 
the vessel which the wind carries along? 
And for turning wheels—shall it be a slow 
and sluggish current, or a swift one full of 
falls? All these things having been settled, 
the map of the island drawn in a satisfac- 
tory manner, and the colony being sup- 
posed to be on the way to it, the teacher 
asks if it is desirable to plant the colony in 
the interior or on the sea-shore; and the sub- 
ject being well weighed, and the opposing 
reasons given, it is resolved to have it on 
the sea-shore, on account of the unexplored 
and uncleared nature of the interior, and 
from considerations of safety and of accessi- 
bility—all of which the children appreciate 
quite as much as they would the exploits of 
Hans or the escapes of Gretchen in their 
story-books. In this method the colony be- 
ing established, so far as its geographical 
condition is concerned, it is proposed to send 
off a second colony to a point farther in the 
interior. Shall they strike out at a venture? 
Follow the river, cries one. Follow the riv- 
er, by all means, and have your way open be- 
hind you. But how far ?—to the source ?— 
to the falls? To the falls. There they are, 
to move machinery, to saw lumber, to grind 
corn; ships can goupno farther; the tide rises 
no farther. The falls, then, are at the head 
of tide-water. And thus the imagination 
is kindled, the intellect is used, and a fact 
and a series of facts are made alive with 
meaning—facts which never had any mean- 
ing at all before. Sometimes this kind of 
exercise alternates with one which affords 
as much pleasure as the old game of “Dr. 
Busby.” This is a game played with cards, 
evenly distributed, and on the back of each 
of which is written the name of a town or 
city, and on the face, in double rows, a state- 
ment of the usual imports and exports of the 
place. Any one can prepare these cards by 
the help of a school gazetteer. The scholar 
who begins the game, examining the cards 
allotted, finds that Rio Janeiro, it may be, 
has rose-wood and diamonds and tapioca to 
export, with other tropical staples, and is in 
sore need of linen for her ladies, cotton goods 
for her slaves, cordage for her ships, and 
straightway demands these articles. Liver- 
pool can furnish them, and take Rio Janeiro’s 
goodsin payment. If,then, thescholar having 
the card Liverpool does not immediately ery 
“Here!” the Rio Janeiro merchant can take 
that card without further ado. If, however, 
the possessor of it does ery “Here!” then 
Rio Janeiro can not take it unless able to 
give its name—Liverpool. But supposing it 
taken, the Rio Janeiro merchant then looks 
at the Liverpool card and sees hardware to 
spare there, and cutlery and cotton goods; an 
immense business to be done, in short, in all 
sorts of exports and imports; and if Monro- 
via, glistening like the lady in the dentist’s 
chair with gold, gums, and ivory, does not 
answer at the call for them, or for palm-oil 
and feathers and spices, then Monrovia also 
goes to swell the stock of the first merchant. 
But if, on the contrary, Rio Janeiro, having 
asked for the Liverpool goods, or for the 
Monrovian or other, can not give the name 
of the place furnishing them—Liverpool or 
Monrovia, or as the case may be—then the 
Rio Janeiro card is forfeited to the owner of 
the card with that place onthe back, who then 
proceeds to make exchanges until brought 
up with some round turn which affords op- 
portunity to the next. Thus a knowledge 
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balances is gained that books could hardly 
teach, and that are usually only half learned 
in the maturer life of the men-of business. 
And by this method of instruction, not alone 
in one science, but in all, and which a mother 
or sister can use as well as a public teacher, 
study becomes amusement, and the thought- 
producing qualities of the brain are early 
strengthened and ripened for service. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


RIDING-HABITS AND HATS, 


LACK cloth continues the favorite material 
for riding-habits, and severe simplicity of 
trimming is necessary to give them style. The 
English habit, plain and scant, is the first choice 
with ladies of taste. Experienced tailors say 
they can make this close-fitting dress of five and 
a half yards of cloth, as the skirt should be only 
fourteen inches longer than the ordinary dress 
skirt (though something depends on the height 
of the horse), and the body can be made of 
pieces sloped out of the gored breadths. ‘These 
skirts have the right side made longer than the 
left, in order that it may hang evenly below after 
the right knee is thrown over the pommel of the 
saddle. Modistes, however, require six or seven 
yards of broadcloth, or else the lighter quality 
known as ladies’ cloth. They gore the front and 
sides, and pleat them to a belt; the back widths 
are straight and held in French gathers, as pleats 
would not adjust themselves well in the saddle. 
These skirts are ordinarily from a yard and a 
half to a yard and three-quarters long; they 
measure about three yards and three-quarters in 
width around the bottom. They are faced with 
the material about four inches deep, and bits of 
lead or shot are sometimes put at intervals in 
the facing to keep the skirt down. The English 
habit waist has a short square jockey basque, 
with two or three flat pleats behind, held down 
by buttons; it is lined with white farmer's satin, 
and quilted throughout, being very slightly wad- 
ded, except where padding is necessary to make 
a shapely’ bust. ‘The sleeve is pérfectly tight- 
fitting and without cuffs. A few equestriennes 
are having oxidized silver buttons on their hab- 
its, but the preference is for small button-moulds 
covered with cloth or else very heavy repped 
silk. The standing white linen collar ‘and flar- 
ing cuffs are fastened by antique silver buttons 
and brooch in horseshoe shape, or else oblong 
shields with the wearer's initials cut in. Spotted 
and striped pereale lingerie is also worn with 
riding-habits. ‘Ihe gloves, of undressed kid, are 
long-wristed and cut in qne piece, without buttons, 
Fashionable hatters supply equestriennes with 
a silk hat with narrow rolling brim, and crown 
nearly five inches high: the price is $7. Hats 
as tall as those worn by gentlemen are also seen 
on lady riders in Central Park. The hair is 
combed straight up to the crown of the head, 
and made in a small coil that is entirely con- 
cealed by the stove-pipe hat. Sometimes hats 
for country use have a buckle of oxidized silver 
on the left side, a small ostrich tip, and a long 
flowing veil of black grenadine. The Mountain- 
eer hat of black straw will also be worn out of. 
town. This has a tall steeple crown, with narrow 
brim on the right side, while the left is turned up 
high against the crown. A long black ostrich 
plume sweeps around the crown. 


REDINGOTES. 


The redingote becomes daily more like the 
French great-coat, after which it is named. A 
new fancy about to be introduced by men dress- 
makers is to face the redingote front down the 
inside, turn it backward, and let the garment 
fall open its entire length, just as gentlemen 
wear their spring overcoats. Another mascu- 
line model will haye a double-breasted vest in- 
troduced, and a third will have the lower edges 
of the fronts turned up high in three-cornered 
revers in Watteau style. ‘The original redin- 
gote, however, and that which meets the great- 
est favor at present, is the loose front double- 
breasted polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 23, 
Vol. VI. The newest among these are of East 
India goods called bamboo cloth, a light wash- 
ing fabric made of bamboo fibres, and resem- 
bling écru linen, but far cooler, as it is very 
loosely woven. Such redingotes have pearl but- 
tons and self trimming, and are to be worn 
with a black silk skirt and sash. The garment 
costs $35. A parasol of this material is deeply 
fringed, lined with colored silk, and has a bam- 
boo stick: price $12. Plain linen redingotes 
cost $7 50 ready-made. Sea-side redingotes 
are made of dark navy blue flannel, faced with 
white cassimere, and embroidered in two shades 
of blue in nautical designs of chains, stars, anch- 
ors, ete., mingled with wreaths and vines. A 
Mountaineer redingote is of green cloth, on 
which Alpine horns are wrought: an umbrella 
with a substantial staff accompanies this. Cam- 
el's-hair cloth and English water-proof are also 
used for sea-side and tourists’ redingotes. Blue, 
brown, and green are the colors. 


WATERING-PLACE COSTUMES. 


For the watering-places are polonaises made 

entirely of stripes of bronze on black velvet, al- 
ternating with écru yak insertion. The back 
is caught up by a sash of double-faced satin, 
black and écru. Price $225. Sleeveless jack- 
ets of black guipure insertion, with velvet or else 
moiré stripes, and richly dotted with jet, are sold 
to be worn over black and colored silk dresses. 
Pink or blue watered ribbon bows brighten these 
jackets, and make them correspond with the 
dresses with which they are worn. Price $60 
upward. Evening mantles are white Sicilienne 
Dolmans, wrought with seed-pearls and elabo- 
rately fringed. 


ECRU LINEN FANCY-WORK. 

Ladies going out of town for the summer take 
with them the simple and pretty new linen-work 
for whiling away rainy days and other time spent 
in-doors. ‘This is merely écru Jinen stamped 
with an arabesque braiding pattern, and instead 
of being braided, the design is button-hole stitch- 
ed with silk or linen of the same shade, or else 
white, and the interstices are cut out, leaving a 
most effective open-work, or appliqué, which is 
brought into relief by being placed over blue, 
green, or rose-colored silk or satin. Cushion 
and sofa-pillow covers are made in this way, also 
lamp-mats, toilette sets, chair seats with a mid- 
dle stripe for the back, lambrequins for brackets 
and mantels, and borders for tables. 


POINT RUSSE. 


Point Russe is the favorite embroidery for sum- 
mer idlers, as it is so simple—being merely “back- 
stitching”—that it will not divert attention from 
morning flirtations on the piazza. Pale drab and 
leather-colored cloths are used, and wrought with 
delicate colors of silk in imitation of antique em- 
broidery. Cushion covers, lambrequin drapery, 
shields mounted for shaving-paper stands, and 
seats for small chairs, are ornamented in this 
way. Chair seats, commenced, with materials 
for finishing, cost $10 ov $11. Stripes for the 
backs of chairs have monograms designed upon 
them. 

BRAID LACE, ETC. 


At the fancy stores boxes of braid lace con- 
taining designs for making half a dozen squares 
of lace, with the necessary braid and linen thread, 
cost $3 50. Wrought guipure net squares are 
shown for cushion covers and for tidies. Rows 
of guipure squares, intended as transparents for 
chair stripes, cost from $10 to $18. Fayal mats 
as fine as spider-webs, made by nuns in convents, 
are for toilette mats and various purposes. The 
lace mat costs 85 cents. Linen Java canvas, 
embroidered in double cross stitch, is made into 
various pretty things for the toilette and bed- 
room. White Marseilles slipper cases and night- 
dress bags already made, with various pockets, 
are shown with leaf and vine patterns for braid- 
ing traced upon them, to be done in scarlet or 
blue braid by the purchaser. Slipper cases cost 
$2 50. 

BABIES’ AFGHANS. 

New afghans for babies’ carriages are made of 
white cloth and blue or pink satin in alternating 
stripes. The cloth is embroidered in point Russe 
stitch, the satin is quilted, and the lining is white 
merino. ‘The cost is about $36. Others are 
of California flannel, snowy white, soft, and as 
thick asiftufted. A wide fringe of blue worsted 
is tied on the edge, and a large monogram, or 
else the word ‘‘ Baby,” is wrought in the centre in 
blue forget-me-nots and pink rose-buds, Price 
$15. A light afghan for summer use is made 
of Java linen, with ‘‘ Baby” embroidered in 
scarlet wool. This will wash well, and costs $15. 
Begun, with materials furnished for completing 
it, the price is $6 or $7. 


PHAETON ROBES, 


Pretty summer afghans for ladies’ basket 
phaetons are made of squares of guipure alter- 
nating with squares of embroidered linen, and 
edged with guipure lace. ‘The lining is of 
colored silk, linen, or percale. Other robes are 
of gray cloth, bound with blue velvet, and orna- 
mented in the centre with an appliqué blue 
yelvet monogram from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches square: price $28 to $30. Simpler 
cloth robes of pale gray are faced with blue me- 
rino, and have an appliqué merino ornament in 
the middle: these cost from $14 to $16. The 
coolest lap robes for carriages are of thick white 
or écru linen, bound with colored braid, and a 
braided monogram for ornament: price from 
$12 to B15. 

BOYS’ CLOTHING. 

The regular roundabout jacket, double-breast- 
ed and without pleats behind, is revived for boys 
of from six to ten years. They are fashionably 
made in dark blue cloth, with mohair braid a a 
militaire across the front, and with knee panta- 
loons of the same. This jacket dispenses with 
the yest which boys are proud to wear, yet find 
so warm in summer, Price $24. White duck- 
ing, striped drillings, and satin jean are the wash 
materials for boys’ suits. White suits cost from 
$6 to $12; suits of drilling, from $4 to $8. 
For tiny boys just in trowsers there are very sim- 
ple well-made suits of thick gray and brown linen, 
having only a loose jacket, short and jaunty, 
fastened with pearl buttons; plain untrimmed 
knee pantaloons, ‘These suits cost $4 50 or $5. 
Shirt waists of linen for the little fellows have 
blue lines down each side of the box-pleat in 
front and on the large sailor collar: price $2 25. 


Boys’ HATS, 

Dressy hats for little boys are white straw, with 
round high crown and upturned brim; the edge 
is widely bound with light blue ribbon ; there is 
also a band, and a half rosette with two ends turn- 
ed upward: price $4. Larger boys wear the same 
shape in fine Milan braid, trimmed with darkest 
Napoleon blue ribbon band and binding. High 
stiff-crowned straw hats are also very fashiona- 
ble: price $2.50. New sailor hats for boys have 
the brim curled, and not bound, but partly faced 
underneath with blue ribbon: they cost $4. Soft, 
rough-looking Mackinaw straws cost $2 50. A 
novelty is a soft Mackinaw hat with large round 
crown and dish brim—that is, turned down. It 


~has a brown, blue, or black band, but no bind- 


ing. The price is $2.50. Wide-brimmed sun- 
hats of imitation Leghorn cost $1 to $1 50. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewarr & Co.; ARNoLp, 
ConsraBLe, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; A. 
Sexe; and D. D. Youmans & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Wuen Crarues Dickens was in Richmond in 
1842 he was requested by an American friend to 
write an epitaph for an infant son of Mr. THORN- 
TON, of that city. He was unable at the moment 
to comply with the request, but evinced the 
kindliness of his nature by sending the follow- 
ing notes, which, with the epitaph, are now first 
published: 

“Barrmone, Twenty-third March, 1842. 

“My pear Sir,—Your note was pergay up to my 
chamber at Richmond two hours after I had gone to 
bed. I will cheerfully comply with the request of the 
little child’s parents. I will think of the subject as I 
go to eli and send you his too early epitaph 

which ene epee short and simple) from that 
in haste, 
“ Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) “ Cuartes Drokens.” 
“ Crnerewamt, Om10, Fourth April, 1842. 

“My pear Sre,—I have not been unmindful of your 
Reaueet for a moment, but have not been able to think 
of it until now. I hope a good friends (for whose 
Christian names I have left blanks in the epitaph) may 
like what I have written, and that they wil e com- 
fort and be happy again. I sail on the seventh of 
June, and purpose being at the Carlton House, New 
York, about the first. It will make me easy to know 
that this letter has reached yon. 

2 “ Faithfully yours, 
ens “ Cuances Droxens. 

“Dr. F. H. Deanz.” 


This is the Grave 


© 
A little Child, 
whom God in his goodness 
called to a bright Eternity 
when he was very young. 
Hard as it is 
for human ‘affection 
to reconcile itself 
to Death 
in any shape 
(and most of all, perhaps, 
at first, 
in this), 
His Parents 
can even now believe 
that it will be a consolation to them 
throughout their lives, 
and when they shall have grown old 
and gray, 
always to think of him 
as a Child 
in Heaven. 


place. 


“And Jesus called a little child unto him, and set him 
in the midst of them.” 


He was the son of A. and M. THornTon, 
christened Cuarves Irvine. 


He was bor on the 2oth day of January, 184, and he 
died on the x2th day of March, 1842—having lived only 
Duiteeanbontkgade gneieer days. : 

—Txomas W. Dossie is the name of the bright 
young lad who has won the appointment of ca- 
det at West Point from the district represent- 
ed by Hon. D. B. Mexuisu, of this city. There 
were eight competitors from the public schools. 
He is very alert in his movements, and during 
the examination was careful to understand clear- 
ly the question before aga - 

—The exact ailment of the Pope has at last 
been officially announced. It is cerebro-spinal 
exhaustion, the result of liability to epileptoid 
seizures, with peroneal of ponening due to 
subacute bronchitis, and indications of locomo- 
tor ataxy. Now we know precisely what it is. 

—Miss Mary CarPENTER, who comes from 
over sea to aid in diffusing better notions of dis- 
cipline and reform in our correctional institu- 
tions, has been received with much cordiality, 
and has gone straight at the work she had in 
hand. She says that the ticket-of-leave system 
so successfully.carried on by Sir WALTER Cror- 
TON was a good thing, and tended greatly to re- 
form convicts; that criminals must have induce- 
ments to avoid crime, and be convinced of the 
danger Of pare nine it. They have numerous so- 
cieties in England to aid in this work. No con- 
vict prison could any more clear a country of 
crime than a hospital could prevent disease. 

—The Earl of Leicester, a special favorite of 
Queen VicTortA, has received the insignia of 
the Order of the Garter. His father, ‘‘Coxe of 
Norfolk,’”? was the greatest agriculturist in En- 
gland, and lived to be ninety. When seventy 

e married a second time, his bride being 
younger than his granddaughter, and had six 
children, of whom the present Lord LeicEsTeR 
isone. He, like his father, is devoted to coun- 
try life, and up to a recent date had never taken 
his seat in the House of Lords, although a peer 
from boyhood. In common with Lord Port- 
MAN, lately raised to a viscounty, he has been 
of great service in the management of the Prince 
of Wales's Duchy of Cornwall. Lord Lrrces- 
TER’s property is reputed worth a clear £50,000 
a year, and his seat, Holkham, is surpassed by 
few. Inscribed on its walls are the words: 
“This seat, on an open, barren estate, was 

lanned, planted, built, decorated, and inhab- 
ited, in the middle of the eighteenth century, by 
Tuomas Coxe, Earl of Leicester’’—who was the 
maternal great-uncle of the new K.G. 

—Prince ADALBERT, of Prussia, who died re- 
cently, married, in 1851, TuerEse ELLSLER, sis- 
ter of the noted danseuse, Fanny ELLsLER. 
THERESE was a woman of great strength and 
magnificent proportions, and used to support 
her sister in her most difficult poses. She was 
ennobled by the King of Prussia, who conferred 
on her the title of Baroness yon Barnim. 

Major Wes J. Hawxs, who died recently 
in Virginia, though born in ‘Massachusetts, had 
for thirty years lived in Virginia. At the com- 
mencement of the rebellion he entered the Con- 
federate service, and became commissary of 
Stonewall Jackson’s corps. It will be remem- 
bered that just before the death-of General 
JACKSON he was heard to say, quickly, ‘A. P. 
Hut, prepare for action ; tell Major NawEs to 
send forward provisions for the troops.” 

—When General SHERIDAN was at the gory 
reunion at Indianapolis a few weeks ago, he 
narrated, with the humor and dramatic effect 
for which he is becoming noted, the following 
right nice anecdote, in which a lady played the 
most conspicuous part: ‘‘ There has beena great 
deal said of the battle of Winchester, a little af- 
fair in which I hada hand. Well, it was a pret- 
ty square fight; but do you know that battle 
was fought on the strength of information which 
I obtained from a young lady in the town of 
Winchester; and if the rebels had known she 
was giving it to me, they would have hung her 
in a minute. I was very anxious to get infor- 
mation of the rebel strength and movements, so 
as to know just when and where to strike them 
but I did not know how to get it, Finally, I 


heard of a Union young lady in Winchester who 
could be relied on if I could get word to her. 
Her name was Miss Wricut. I think she is in 
the Treasury Department at Washington now. 
But the trouble was to communicate with her. 
One day I heard of an old colored man, living 
outside of my lines, who had a pass to go into 
Winchester to sell vegetables. I sent for the 
old man, and on talking with him found him 
Joyal, as all the colored folks were, you know. 
Finding he could keep a secret, I asked him if 
he would undertake to deliver a letter to a young 
lady in Winchester. The old fellow said he 
would ; so I wrote a letter on thin tissue-paper, 
and rolled it up in tin-foil. It made a ball about 
as big as the end of your thumb, and I told the 
old man to put it in his mouth, and deliver it to 
Miss Wriaut, in Winchester. He went off, and 
in about two days came back with an answer 
rolled up in the same piece of tin-foil. I found 
Thad struck a mighty good lead, and I followed 
it carefully till I got all the information I want- 
ed. The girl gave me more important informa- 
tion than I got from all other sources, and I 

lanned the battle of Winchester almost entire- 
ly on what I got from her. She was a nice girl, 
and true as steel.” 

—Governor Beverine#, of Illinois, has ap- 
pointed Miss Frances E, Wiiiarp, president 
of the Evanston College for Ladies, a commis- 
sioner from the State of Illinois to the ‘‘ Wom- 
an’s Centennial Jubilee,” to be held in Philadel- 
phia in July, 1876. 

—Bishop Van, of Kansas, Bishop Lez, of 
Delaware, and Dr, Pappock, bishop elect of 
Massachusetts, are natives of Norwich, Con- 
necticut. A great many good men come from 
there or thereabouts. 

—Dr. Von Do.xincer has been appointed 
president of the Bavarian Academy of Science, 
and conservator-general of scientitie museums, 
in place of Baron Liesic, deceased. It is one 
of those nice, soft places which royalty now and 
then places at the disposal of men who have 
found no royal road to learning. 

—Queen Vicrorta is in possession of a curi- 
ous needle. It was made at the celebrated fac- 
tory at Redditch, and represents the Column of 
Trajan in miniature. This well-known Roman 
column is adorned with scenes in sculpture im- 
mortalizing TRasaN’s exploits in war. On this 
diminutive needle scenes in the life of Queen 
VicrorIA are represented in relief, but so small 
and finely cut as to require a magnifying-glass 
toseethem. The Victoria needle can moreover 
be opened; it contains more needles, adorned 
with scenes in relief. 

—The poor of Vienna like Lord Opo RussEtt, 
the British embassador. He has on several oc- 
casions distributed money and food to the sick 
and needy, and ae recently all the hospitals 
were dressed with flowers at his order and ex- 
pense. 

—In 1864 Prince FrepERIcK, uncle of Duke 
FREDERICK, who took the title of FREDERICK 
VIIL., as pretender to the ducal crown of Schles: 
wig-Holstein, married Miss Mary EstHer Ler, 
daughter of Davin Lrx, a wealthy man of this 
city, Prince FREDERICK was then over sixty, and 
a widower. It was his intention to confer his 
rank and title on his bride, but some legal tech- 
nicality prevented. A short time, however, be- 
fore his second marriage the Emperor of Austria 
had made him Prince of Noer; so his wife be- 
came Princess of Noer, but his relatives would 
not acknowledge her as Princess of Schleswig- 
Holstein. So she has lodged a complaint in the 
highest court of the kingdom, at Copenhagen, 
against the King to compel him to recognize her 
as a connection of the royal family. 

—Lord Serzorne, High Chancellor of En- 
gland, is a very religious man, and has for many 
years been a Sunday-school teacher. Ina speech 
recently delivered to the villagers of Selborne 
on entering his new family mansion he said: 
“Depend upon it, there will always be high and 
low, rich and poor. We can not get rid of those 
differences; but we should remember that the 
true source of happiness is within us, and not 
without. It is not in the possession of more or 
less of worldly advantages that happiness de- 
pends; it is in the heart, and in the relations 
of the heart to God and man. I do not agree 
with some of my friends who in private letters 
say it may be presumed that I have now reached 
the highest point of my ambition. That is not 
so at all. My ambition is not niet place. My 
ambition is, if it be possible, to do some good 
in the position to which I am called, and if I 
can not do good in that position, I would rather 
leave it ana try some other. For we must all 
remember that there is, after all, one other final 
step which all of us have to take, and which, if 
it lead to the very lowest place in our Master’s 
kingdom, will be an advancement and promotion 
inexpressibly greater than any that we. could 
receive on earth; whereas, if it lead to no place 
there, all other honors will be of no avail.” 
Lord SELBORNE has made it the rule of his life, 
eyen when a law-officer of the crown, neyer to 
do any work on Sundays. 

—Lord Hovexron has published a pleasant 
book entitled Monographs, in which he gives 
the raciest possible sketches of many notable 

eople whom he has met. His lordship is per- 
bape better known as Mr. RicHarp MONCKTON 
Mizygs, whom, some twenty-four years 869, Mr. 
DisRaEwt, in Zancred, described as Mr, Vava- 
sour, ‘a social favorite;” ‘‘a poet, and a real 
poet, quite a troubadour, as well as a member 
of Parliament; traveled, sweet-tempered, and 

ood-hearted ; very amusing, and Lees Clever. 
vith catholic sympathies and an eclectic turn 
of mind, Mr. Vayasour saw something good in 
every body and every thing....Vavasour liked 
to know every body who was known, and to see 
every thing Which ought to be seen. His life 
was a gyration of, enetees curiosity, an insa- 
tiable whirl of social cel ebrity. There was not 
a congregation of sages and philosophers in any 

art of Europe which he did not attend as a 

rother. He was present at the camp of Kalisch 
in his yeomanry uniform, and assisted at the 
festivals of Barcelona in an Andalusian jacket. 
He was every where and at every thing; he had 

one down in a diving-bell and up in a balloon. 
as for his acquaintances, he was welcomed in 
every land; his universal sympathies seemed 
omnipotent. Emperor and king, Jacobin and 
Carbonari, alike cherished him. He was the 
steward of Polish balls, and the vindicator of 
Russian humanity; he dined with Louis Puar- 
LIPPE, and gave dinners to Louis Buanc.”” The 
London papers pronounce it one of the clever- 
est books of the season, and society is quite in 
@ raye about it, 
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hereafter always between two scallops), and which 
cross each other twice and overlap, are always joined 
in aring, as shown by the illustration. Having worked 
the border thus far of the requisite length, edge-it on 
the bottom with one round of always alternately 1 sc. on 
each point, then 7ch. ‘Then knot in the fringe strands 
of fine cotton as shown by the illustration. Edge the 
border on the upper edge with two rounds as follows: 
1st round.—* 1 sc. on the middle point in the hollow 
between 2 scal- 
lops, 2 ch., 1 de. 
in the hollow be- 
tween the next 
2 points of the 
braid, 2 ch., 1 
de, on the next 2 
points as shown 
by the illustra- 
tion, 2 ch., 1 ste. 
(short treble cro- 
chet) in the next 
hollow between 
2 points, 2 ch., 
eight times al- 
ternately 1 sc. on 
the next point, 
8 ch., 1 de. in 
the following hol- 
low, 3 ch. ; then 
1 sc. on the next 
point, 2 ch., 1 
ste. in the next 
hollow, 2 ch,, 1 
de. on the next 2 
points, as shown 
by the illustra- 
tion, 2 ch., 1 de. 
in the next hol- 
low, 2 ch. Re- 
peat from >. 
2d round. —On 
each st. of the preceding round 1 sc. 
Button-hole stitch the fringe border to 
the material which it is to trim. 


Fig. 1.—Sacqur ror Giri 

FROM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 

Front.—{See Fig, 2.] 

For pattern and description 

see upplement, No. VIIL, 
‘igs. 41-49, 


0. 
Box for Playing- 
Cards. 

See illustration on p. 420. 

Tuts box with over- 
lapping lid is made of 
pasteboard covered with 
Russia leather. The in- 
side of the box is di- 
vided into four shelvés, 
which are designed to 
hold the different games. ‘The lid is ornamented on the upper 
side with a medallion of gray silk, which is embroidered with 
chenille of various colors (see medallion Fig. 2 on this 
page), and in the front with small porcelain cards, as 
shown by the illustration. 


“ Match-Safe. 


See illustration on page 420. 

Tuts match-safe is made of pasteboard, covered with 
velvet, and ornamented with oxidized metal. ‘The front 
is ornamented with a medallion, which is worked on a 
foundation of white silk ganze in dovetailed satin stitch 
and point Russe with chenille of various colors. Figs. 
1 and 2, on this page, 
show two designs suitable 
for the medallion. The 
case is furnished on the 
top with an apparatus of 
yellow metal for cutting 
off the points of cigars. 
The sections for holding 
matches are covered on 
the inside with silver pa- 
per. 


Corner and Edging 
of Collar in Tatting 
Application on Ba- 
tiste, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on p. 420. 
For each cor- 
ner work, first, 
the requisite num- 
ber of rosettes in 
tatting, using tat- 
ting cotton, No, 80, 
with two threads 
(shuttles), as_fol- 
lows: Ist round. 
—With one thread 
only work one of 
the four -leaved 
figures, which con- 
sists of four leaf- 
lets close together, 
each leaflet count- 
ing 6 ds, (double 
stitch —that. is, i 
one stitch left, one stitch right), 1 p. (picot), 6 ds.; having 
finished the four leaflets of the figure, cut off the thread and tie 
the beginning and end of the thread together, so that the figure 
is closed tightly. 2d round.—Tie both working threads to- 
gether, and work, first, with one thread only, one ring of * 6 


Fig. 1.—Sacque ror Girt FROM 
2 70 4 Years oLp,—Front. 
[See Fig. 2.7 
For pattern and description see Sup- 


plement, No. V., Figs. 26-29. 




















Fig. 1.—Dress ron Gir FRoM 5 To 7 
Yeans o1p.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
2 ment, No. IIL, Pige. 9-17. 
















































Fig. 2.—Lace anp 
Gros Grain 


Fig. 2.—Sacque ror, Girt From 8 To 10 

YraRs oLp.—BAack. Yr. 

For pattern and escent see Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs. 50-55. 





Fig. 1.—Mepartion nN CHENILLE 
Emprorpery.—Futi Size. 


MARL LL S DAZAL. 





Fig. 1.—Lrvew Cotrar witn 
Fare anp Crips Lisse 
Fraise. 


For pattern see Supplement 
No. XIIL, Figs. Cand a” 


Fig. 3.—Lace 
AND CREPE DE 


FRAIsE. 
Curxe Fraser. 


Fig. 4.—Lacr anp 
Rrepon Fraise. 





ing the rings to the same p. to which the first ring was fastened. 
Repeat three times from >, but in each repetition from > fasten 
the rings to the next following leaflet in the first round. Finally, 
cut off the threads and fasten them. Fasten the following ro- 
settes always to those worked previously, observing the illustra- 
tion. Button-hole stitch the rosettes on a piece of batiste of the 
requisite size, and cut away the material underneath the rosettes, 
Set the finished corners of the collar into a double batiste binding 
an inch wide; border the free upper edge of the binding with 
tatted edging (see Fig. 2) worked in the following manner: Ist 
round.—With one thread only one ring of 6 ds., 1 p., 6 ds. ; 
>« after a thread interval of a quarter of an inch work one ring 
like the preceding, but instead of forming the p., fasten to the p. 









of the preceding ring; close to this again one ring like the first. 
Repeat from >. 2d round.—Tie both threads to the beginning 
of the first round, and work on the foundation thread one scallop 
‘of 2 ds., five times alternately 1 p., 2 ds. ; > turn the work, with 
the working thread only work one ring of 6 ds., fasten to the p. 
of the first leaflet in the preceding round, 6 ds. ; turn the work, 
one scallop like that described before; turn the work, one ring 
like the preceding, fasten to the same p. that the first ring was 
fastened to. Repeat from >, but in each repetition from *« 
fasten the rings to the next following p. of the first round, 










Fig. 2.—Sacqur ror Girt rrom 10 To 12 
RS OLD.—BAcK. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIIL., Figs. 41-49. 





Fig. 2. MEDALLION IN CHENILLE 
EmproweEry.—Futx Size, 


Fraises, Figs. 1-4. 


Tur fraises or frills shown by Figs. 1-4 are de- 
signed to be worn with a linen collar, in the manner 
described by Madame Emmeline Raymond in her 
P; letter in our last number. “Fig. 1 shows a 
with the collar underneath, 

Fig. 1.—Linen Cotzar anp Farrte axp CREPE 
Lissz Fratse. The collar, the corners of which are 
slightly turned down on the outside, is set on a mus- 
lin chemisette. 
The chemisette 
and collar are cut 
from Figs. 61 
and 62, Supple- 
ment. For the 
fraise make of 
double light blue 
faille a pleated 
roffieaninch and 
seven - eighths 
wide, sloped off 
toward the ends 
to a width of an 
inch and a quar- 
ter; lay the ruf- 
fle in double box- 
pleats in the mid-. 
dle of the back, 
and in single box- 
pleats toward the 
ends ; then make 
of double crépe 
lisse a ruffle two 
inches and a 
quarter wide, and 
sloped off toward 
the ends to a 
width of an inch 
and a half. Set these two ruffles to- 
gether into a narrow double binding, 
edged on the under edge with a box- 
pleated crépe lisse ruffle an inch and a 
quarter wide. The seam of this ruffle 






Fig. 1.—Sacque For Giri 

FROM 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 

Fronrt.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and descrip- 


tion see Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs. 50-55. 


is covered with a roll of \ 
faille half an inch wide. Geely 
On each end of the fraise t S 
fasten a piece of bias : 
faille two inches and sey- 
en-eighths wide and four- 
teen inches and a half 
long. ‘These ends are 
tied in a bow in adjust- 
ing the fraise. : 

Fig. 2.—Lacr anp Gros Grain Fratse. This fraise con- 
sists of a bias binding of pale green gros grain an inch wide and 
sixteen inches long, which is joined on the upper edge with a 
box-pleated tulle ruffle three-quarters of an inch wide, 
trimmed with lace half an inch wide. The front of the 
fraise is furnished with a jabot, which is arranged of 
box-pleated gros grain strips and gathered lace an inch 
and seven-eighths wide, on a net foundation, as shown 
by the illustration, " 

Fig. 3.—Lacr anv Crépe pe Curxe Fraise. This 
fraise is made of gathered White lace an inch and an 
inch and seyen-eighths wide, and red crépe de Chine. 
The illustration plainly shows how to arrange the fraise, 

Fig. 4.—Lacr AnD Rregon Fratsz. For this fraise 
cut of Swiss muslin a straight strip seven-eighths of an 
inch wide and sixteen 
inches long, and edge 
it on both sides with 
double box - pleated 
lace an inch wide. 
‘The seam of this lace 
is covered with blue 
silk ribbon an inch 
and a quarter wide, 
the ends of which pro- 
ject twenty-nine inch- 
es and three-quarters 
long each, and are 
tied in a bow in ad- 
justing the fraise. In 
the middle of the front 
of the fraise set a bow 
of blue silk ribbon and 
asmall spray of 
flowers. 


Medallions 

in Chenille 
Embroidery, 
Figs.1 and 2. 


THESE me- 
dallions are suit- 
able for orna- 
menting memo- 
yandum - books, 
visiting - card - 
cases, match- 
safes,etc. ‘They 
are worked ona 
foundation of silk or silk gauze in satin stitch and point 
Russe with chenille of various colors, The medallion 
Fig. 2 is seen on the box for playing-cards, and Fig. 1 on 
the match-safe, illustrated on page 420, 





Fig. 2.—Sacque For Girt From 
270 4 Years orp.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Figs, 26-29. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Giri FROM 5 TO 
7 YEARS oLp.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
e ment, No. IIL, Rice 9-17. 


Cover for Sofa-Pillow. 
See illustration on page 420. 
Tur foundation of this embroidery is of light gray cloth, 
on the middle of which is applied'a piece of white cloth as 


Fig. 1.—Frock ror Boy From 
2 To 4 Years orp,—Front. 2 70 4 Years ovp.—Bacx. 


For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Suj 
Semieats No, IV., 8, 18-25, plement, No. IV., Figs. 18-25, cE 


ds,, fasten to the p, of a leaflet in the first round, 6 ds. ; tun 
the work, then work on the foundation thread one scallop of 
2 ds., five times alternately 1 p., 2 ds.; turn the work, one 
ring, one scallop, and one ring more like the preceding, fasten- 


Fig. 2.—Frocx ror Boy rrom 
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shown by the illustration. The flowers of the 
raised parts are cut of red, white, and blue cloth, 
and the leaves of green cloth in several shades ; 
the leaves are furnished with half-polka stitch 
yeins of green silk, Sew the flowers and leaves 
on the foundation raised, as shown by the illus- 
tration, and join them with stems and vines, 
which are worked partly in hualf-polka stitch, 
partly in herring-bone stitch, with green and 
brown silk. ‘The calyxes of several flowers are 
worked in satin stitch with green silk, and the 
filaments of the flowers in knotted stitch with 
yellow silk. For the arabesque figures sew on 
fine silk cord in four shades of gray, with long 
stitches of silk of the same color; the remaining 
figures of the design are worked in button-hole, 
satin, and half-polka stitch with gray silk of sey- 
eral shades, 


Corner and Edging of Collar in Guipure 
Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 420. 

Boru corner and edging are worked on fine 
linen in guipure embroidery. To work the em- 
broidery transfer the design to the linen, and 
baste the latter on a foundation of enameled 
cloth. Stretch the threads as shown by the 
illustration, and cover them with button-hole 
stitches of fine white cotton, at the same time 
working a picot each at the corresponding points. 
Border the design figures with button - hole 
stitches, and cut away the material underneath 
the stretched threads. After finishing the em- 
broidery, set the corners and edging on a linen 
binding seyen-eighths of an inch wide. 








PRACTICAL HINTS TO HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 
By CATHERINE E, BEECHER. 


N most books of recipes there are several dif- 

ferent ones for corning, for curing pork hams, 
and for other uses, while an inexperienced per- 
son is at a loss to know which is best. ‘The 
recipes here given are decided to be ‘the best, 
after an examination of quite a variety, by the 
writer, who has resided where they were used, 
and she knows that the very best results are se- 
cured by these directions. These also are pro- 
nounced the best by business men of large ex- 
perience. 

The gentleman who uses the following recipe 
for curing pork hams says it has these ad- 
vantages over all others he has tried or heard 
of, viz., the hams thus cured are sweeter than 
by any other method, they are more solid and 
tender, and are cured in less than half the time. 
Moreover, they do not attract flies so much as 
other methods. 


Reorez ror Morasszs-ourrp Hams.—Moisten every 
pe of the ham with molasses, and then for every 

undred pounds use one quart of fine salt and four 
ounces one saltpetre, rubbing them in very Sboxouanly 
in every point. Then put the hams thus prepared in a 
tight cask for four days. Then rub again with mo- 
lasses and one quart of salt, and return the hams to the 
cask for four days. Repeat this the third and the 
fourth time, and then smoke the hams. This process 
takes only sixteen days, while other methods require 
five or six weeks. 


The following is the best recipe for the ordi- 
nary mode of curing hams, and the briue or 
pickle thus prepared is equally good for corning 
and all other purposes for which brine is used. 
Some persons use saleratus instead of the salt- 
petre, and others use half and half of each, and 
say it is an improvement. 


Tur nest Reorrr ror Brrvz on PIoKiE FoR CORNING 
Hams, Beer, Pork, anv Hune Beer.—Four gallons of 
‘water; two pounds of rock-salt, and a little more of any 
other kind; two ounces of saltpetre; one quart of mo- 
lasses. Mix, butdo not boil. Put the hams in a barrel 
and pour this over them, and keep them covered with 
it for six weeks. If more brine is needed, make it in 
the same proportions. - 

Burvz vor Beer, Pork, Toneves, anv Hune Beer.— 
Four gallons of water; one and a half pounds of su- 
gars one ounce of sa!tpetre; one ounce of saleratus. 

ad salt; and if it is for use only a month or two, use 
six pounds of salt ; if for all the year, use nine pounds. 
In hot weather rub the meat with salt before putting 
it in, and let it lie in it for three hours to extract the 
blood. When tongues and hung beef are taken out, 
wash the poet and when smoked put them in Paper 
bags, and hang in a dry place. In very hot weather 
rub the meat well with salt before it is put in the 
punts, and let it lie three hours for the bloody portion 

run out. Too much saltpetre is injurious. 

Bure py Mrasvune, Esty Mape.—One gallon of 
cold water; one quart of rock-salt, and two of blown 
salt; one heaping table-spoonful of saltpetre (or half 
as much of saleratus with half a table-spoonful of sait- 
Rete); six heaping table-spoonfuls of brown sugar. 

‘ix, but not boil. Keep it as long as salt remains un- 
dissolved at bottom. hen scum rises, add more salt, 
sugar, saltpetre, and soda. 


i 


Hi 





The above drawing is some guide for a family smoke- 
house. It may be set on the ground without a stove, 
and a slow smouldering fire kept on the ground. A 
stove of sheet-iron, with a slide to regulate so as to 
make a slow draft, those who have tried it say is best 
when managed aright, not otherwise. 

Drrgotions For Smoxine Hams.—Make a small build- 
ing of boards, nailing strips over the cracks to confine 
the smoke, Have within cross sticks on which to hang 
the hams. Have only one opening at top, and one in 
the middle of the floor. Set it up so high that a small 
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stove can be set under it, with the smoke-pipe entering 
the floor. Change the position of the hams once or 
twice, that all are treated alike. When this can not be 
done, use an inverted barrel or hogshead, with a hole 
in the bottom for the smoke to escape, and resting on 
stones, and keep a small smouldering fire. Cobs are 
best, a8 giving a better flavor, and brands or chips of 
walnut wood are next best. Keeping a small fire a 
longer time is better than quicker smoking, as too 
much heat gives the hams a strong taste, they are 
less sweet. 

To Satt DOWN BEEF To KREP THE YEAR RouND.—One 
hundred pounds of beef; four quarts of rock-salt, 
pounded ine; four ounces of saltpetre, pounded fine} 

four pounds of brown sugar. Mix well. Put a layer 
of meat on the bottom of the barrel, with a thin layer 
of this mixture under it. ‘Then pack the meat in lay- 
ers, and between each put eq! roportions of thi 
mixture, allowing a little more to the top layers. Then 
pour in brine till the barre! is full. 

To saut Down Porx.—Cover the bottom of the bar- 
rel with common galt one inch deep. Then pack tight 
in layers, having half an inch of ealt between all the 
layers. In each layer have large lumps of salt, so that 
the brine can circulate from their remaining undis- 
solved. A barrel of pork will require a bushel of coarse 
and fine salt. Pack the rind next to the barrel, and 
leave out lean and bloody pieces for sausages. If 
white scum and bloody matter rise, scald the brine 
and add more salt, Put a board with a stone on it 
on the top layer to keep it under the brine. Never let 
any of the pork be out of the brine, The pork is not 
ready to use under six weeks. 

‘To xexe Hams att. Summen.—Sew in coarse cloth, and 
pack in cold, dry ashes, but so that none of it touches 
ee hams, Keep them in a cool, dry place, but not to 

rreeze, 

To onmansr Catr’s Heap ann Frer.—Wash clean, 
and sprinkle pounded, rosin over the hair; dip in boil- 
ing water and take out immediately, and then scrape 
them clean; then soak them in water for four days, 
changing the water every day. 

TO PREPARE wwet.—Take the stomach of a new- 
killed calf, and do not wash it, as it weakens the gas- 
tric juice. Hang it in a cool and dry place five days or 
8o, then turn the inside out, and slip off the curds with 
the hand, Then fill it with salt, with a little saltpetre 
mixed in, and lay it in a stone pot, pouring on a tea- 
spoonful of none and sprinkling on a dful of 
salt. Cover it losely, and keep for use. After six 
weeks take a piece four inches square and put it in a 
bottle with five gills of cold water and two gllis of rose 
Peers stop it close, and shake it. when you- use it, 
A table-spoonful is enough for a quart of milk. 

To 8aLt pown Fisu.. le, cut off the heads, open 
down the back, and remove most of the spine, to have 
them keep better. Lay them in salt water two hours 
to extract blood. Sprinkle with fine salt, and let them 
lie overnight. Then mix one peck of coarse and fine 
salt, one ounce of saltpetre (or half an ounce of salt- 
petre and half and ounce of saleratus), and one pound 
of sugar. Then pack ina firkin. Begin with a layer of 
salt, then a layer of fish, skin downward. A peck of 
salt will answer for twenty-five shad, and other dish in 
proportion, 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XIV. 


MONG the recipes, more or less valuable, 
which come to light in the older collec- 
tions, this for the toothache, by Boerhaave, is 
too useful to be lost. Even beauties have the 
toothache sometimes, especially after going home 
from the Academy of Music on a snowy night 
with only a tulle scarf folded about their heads, 
or after sitting with their backs to the window in 
a half-warmed parlor during a ceremonious call, 
Use before beauty, mesdemoiselles ; and with no 
more excuse I proffer the Esprit Odontalgique, 
which should be kept in every dressing-room, 
ready for the slightest signs of that most ter- 
rible malady, of which nobody dies, 

Alcohol of thirty-three degrees, one ounce; 
camphor, four grains; opium in powder, twen- 
ty grains; oil of cloves, eighty drops. The ef- 
fectiveness of this lotion will be seen at a glance, 
and no other authority for its use will be wanted 
than that of the learned and excellent physician 
who gave its name. : 

Very properly follows the recipe for gray pas- 
tilles for purifying the breath, which they do, not 
merely by disguising it, but by reaching the root 
of the difficulty, and arresting decay in the teeth, 
and neutralizing acidity of the stomach when dys- 
pepsia is at work. The mixture is very simple: 
chlorate of lime, seven drams; vanilla sugar, 
three drams; gum-arabic, five drams—to be 
mixed with warm water to a stiff paste, rolled, 
and cut into pastilles. Madame Celnart archly 
advises all good wives to let their spouses know 
that these lozenges entirely remove the traces of 
tobacco in the breath. As a good wife will hard- 
ly interfere with a favorite habit of her husband 
who is fond of smoking, the least any gentleman 
can do is to render his presence as acceptable as 
possible after the indulgence. Another pastille, 
preferable on some accounts to the above, but 
owing its efficacy to the same principle, is: 
chlorate of sodium, twenty-four grains; pow- 
dered sugar, one ounce ; gum-adraganth, twenty 
grains ; perfumer’s essential oil, two drams. Pow- 
der the chlorate in a glass mortar ; put the powder 
in a cup, and pour in a little water; let it settle, 
and pour off. Repeat the process three times 
with fresh water, filtering what is poured off each 
time, and mix the gum and sugar with it, adding 
the peufume last. : 

A gargle for the mouth which combines all 
the virtues of ‘‘ Kau Angelique,” and every other 
wash of heavenly name, is made of the chlo- 
rate of lime in powder, three drams; distilled 
water, two ounces. Reduce the chlorate in a 
glass mortar with pestle of the same, add a third 
of the water, stir, and pour off, as directed before, 
till all is added. To this add two ounces of al- 
cohol, in which is dissolved four drops of the vol- 
atile oil of roses and four drops of perfumer’s es- 
sential oil, Half'a tea-spoonful of the solution in 
a wine-glass of water is to be used at a time as @ 
tooth-wash and gargle for the mouth and gums. 

With the best intentions of physical neatness, 
many persons are unable to make the impression 
of their company wholly agreeable. They may 
remember with advantage that attention to rins- 
ing the mouth with this flaid six times a day is 
not too much pains to make themselves accepta- 
ble to others. ‘There is no surer passport to es- 
teem than an innocent, cleanly, taintless person, 
which wins upon one before moral virtues have 
time to make their way. If you think this is 
said too often, study the personal appearance of 
the well-bred people vou meet for the next month. 
‘The result will satisfy you that those who are as 





neat as white cats are as one to fifteen of the 
careless, easily satisfied sort. Slight disorders 
of the system make themselyes known by the 
sickly odor of the insensible perspiration, quite 
sensible to others at once, though the person most 
interested is the last to become conscious of it. 
The least care permissible, even in cold weather, 
to those who would make their physical purity as 
sure as their moral state, is bathing with hot 
water and soap twice a week from head to foot. 
Carbolic toilette soap is the best for common 
use, as it heals and removes all roughness and 
‘*breakings out” not of the gravest sort. Ludies 
whose rough complexions were a continual mor- 
tification to them have found them entirely clear- 
ed by the use of this soap. ‘The slight unpleas- 
ant odor of the acid present soon disappears after 
washing, and it may be overcome by using a few 
spoonfuls of perfume in the water. An excellent 
preparation for this purpose, or by itself, is 
Bacheville’s Eau des Odalisques. ‘The French 
recommend it highly for frictions, lotions, and 
baths. It is made in quantity for free use after 
this method: ‘Two pints of alcohol, one of rose- 
water, half a dram of Mexican cochineal, four 
ounces of soluble cream of tartar, five drams of 
liquid balsam of Peru, five drams of dry balsam 
of the same; vanilla, one dram; pellitory root, one 
and a half ounces; storax, one and a haf ounces; 
galanga, one ounce; root of galanga, one and a 
half ounces; dried orange peel, two drams; cinna- 
mon, essence of mint, root of Bohemian angelica, 
and dill seed, each one dram. Infuse eight days, 
and filter. For lotions, add one spoonful of this 
to six of water. It is also useful for freshening 
the mouth, adding twenty-four drops of it to four 
tea-spoonfuls of tepid water. For diseased gums, 
double the dose, and gargle with it many times a 


ys 

The Pate Axérasive of Bazin, the celebrated 
perfumer, has the distinction of being highly 
commended by the French Royal Academy of 
Medicine as better for toilette use than soaps 
which contain so much alkali. Take powder of 
bitter almonds, eight ounces; oil of the same, 
twelve ounces; savon vert of the perfumers, eight 
ounces ; spermaceti, four ounces; soap powder, 
four ounces; cinnabar, two drams; essence of rose, 
onedram. Melt the soap and spermacetiwith the 
oil in a water bath, add the powder, and mix the 
whole in a marble mortar. It forms a kind of 
paste, which softens and whitens the skin as no 
soap known is able to. . It is best to make toilette 
waters and pastes of this kind in quantity, as 
they improve with age. It will be found that it 
costs about one-fourth as much to make them as 
to buy the same quantity at the perfumer's, and 
one has the advantage of having a far finer arti- 
cle. Never use a cheap soap for the toilette. 
Such is almost always made of rancid or half-pu- 
trid fat, combined with strong alkalies, which 
dry and crack the skin, sometimes causing dan- 
gerous sores by the poisonous matter they intro- 
duce from the vile grease they contain. Never 
allow such soap to touch the flesh of an infant. 
To do so is little better than absolute cruelty. 
White soaps are the safest to use, as they only 
are made of purified fat. 

The feet ought to be washed every night and 
morning as regularly as the hands. It preserves 
their strength and elasticity, and helps to keep 
their shape. What person of refinement can 
take any pleasure in looking at his own feet pre- 
senting the common appearance of distortion by 
shoes too tight in the wrong place, and the dry, 
hardened skin of partial neglect? One's foot is 
as proper an object of pride and complacency as a 
shapely hand, But where in a thousand would a 
sculptor find one that was a pleasure to contem- 
plate, like that of the Princess Pauline Bonaparte, 
whose lovely foot was modeled in marble for the 
delight of its owner and all the world who have 
seen it? As nice care should be given to a foot 
as to a hand, beginning with a bath of fifteen min- 
utes in hot soap-suds, followed by scraping with 
an ivory knife, and rubbing with a ball of sand- 
stone, which will be found most useful at every 
toilette for a dozen purposes. The nails may be 
left to take care of themselves, with constant bath- 
ing and well-fitting shoes, unless they have begun 
to grow into the flesh, when all that is to be done 
is to scrape a groove lengthwise in each corner of 
the nail, as has been said before. The whole foot 
should be oiled with purified sweet-oil or oil of 
sweet almonds before going to bed after such a 
bath. A pair of stockings should be drawn on to 
preserve the bedclothes from grease-spots. ‘This 
oil will soak off the old skin, renew the growth 
about the nails, and wear away the scaly tissue 
apt to gather there, while rendering the soles 
soft and pliant as those of a young child. A 
daily change of stockings is as desirable for those 
who walk out as a fresh handkerchief every 
morning—but how many people consider it nec- 
essary? It may sound audacious to suggest 
that when laundry-work is an item, a lady would 
show her ingrain refinement by washing her own 
Balbriggan hose as truly as by stinting herself 
to twe pair a week on account of washer-wom- 
en’s bills. As for the vulgarity of wearing col- 
ored stockings ‘‘ because they show dirt less,” it 
is only named to be repudiated, except in the 
case of children, who are quite capable of going 
through with a box of white stockings in a day, 
looking none the cleaner for it at the end. Our 
boot-makers are in fault, too, about the lining of 
shoes, which ought to be changeable when soil- 
ed. Soiled, indeed! When are common shoes 
ever clean within? Our manufacturers are the 
opposite of the French, whose workmen wear 
fresh linen aprons, and wash their hands every 
hour, for fear of soiling the white kid linings at 
which they sew. ‘The time will come when we 
will find it as shocking to our ideas to wear out 
a pair of boots without putting in new lining as 
we think the habits of George the First’s time, 
when maids of honor went without washing their 
faces for a week, and people wore out their linen 
without the aid of a laundress. Cleanliness 
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means health in every case, and a plea must be 
offered for the neglected members, whose only 
favor in our eyes seems that of being diminutive 
as possible. 








THE OLD DESK. 


Anp so to the dance they all are gone, 
And I sit here by the fire alone, 

What shall I do to beguile the time? 
‘They will not return till morning chime, 
T’'ll open, to pass the hours away, 

A desk that’s been locked for many a day 
A little desk all blotted and scarred, 

Oft by my childish fingers marred: 

A little grave, where buried lie 

Fond records of the days gone by— 

Of friends beloved when my heart was young, 
Of griefs that often my heart have wrung. 

See in the yellow paper there 

My father’s and my mother's hair. 

They lie together in loving fold, 

One dusky tress and a ring of gold; 

And the date is fifty years ago. 

Here are two more—but white as snow. 

This lock was shorn from a sister’s head 

When she lay so calm in her coffin-bed: 

This from the friend who, through wind and storm, 
Had failed me never—brave heart and warm 
Reading these faded letters o’er 

May while away an hour or more. 

What does this little box disclose? 

A faint, sweet scent—a withered rose. 

Again through the mist of years I see 

The garden fair with flower and tree— 

‘The fitful sky—the summer shower— 

The rich fresh smell of mould and flower, 

I recall the arbor, with ivy green, 

Where we sheltered longer than need have been; 
The dewy rose-bud given and taken; 

And then a blank—and I awaken. 


‘This little letter, the last of all, 

I open while softly the tear-drops fall— 

‘A child’s note, written in spirits gay, 
Proclaiming a coming holiday. 

Ah! little son, thou wilt come no more 
With thy merry laugh to thy father’s door. 
He still must struggle in life's hard school, 
But thou art under a gentler rule, 

I close the desk and I turn the key, 
O’erwhelmed by the tide of memory. 

With the loved and the lost I pass the time, 
Till the dancers return with the morning chime. 











ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorresponpEnt.] 

Warring with Women.—The Garter and the Bath,—A 
ar Correspondent in two Places at once, 

Ou agricultural difficulty is entering upon a 

dangerous phase. A certain farmer in Ox- 
fordshire having engaged laborers at the old 
starvation prices, his own men being out on 
strike, the wives of the latter assembled and 
‘* obstructed” the former (as it is legally termed) 
upon their way to work, not by force of arms, 
but by mere length and activity of tongue, for 
which heinous offense the whole sixteen of them, 
many with their babes at their breasts, having 
been brought up before two Justice Shallows of 
the neighborhood—both clergymen !—have been 
sentenced to imprisonment with hard labor! 
‘This is a declaration of war to the knife indeed, 
since it is the first conviction under the new 
“strike” and “ obstruction” act, and put in force 
against women and children. The whole agri- 
cultural world is in a ferment, and a world still 
larger, that of the metropolis itself. Even the 
Times, that great bulwark of the squirearchy 
and the Church, lifts up an indignant voice 
against this outrage alike upon common-sense 
and the feelings of an oppressed class. Indeed, 
the Oxfordshire decision shows the laborers 
what sort of justice they are to expect from local 
authority in the struggle between them and their 
employers. For them the phrase of ‘“justice’s 
justice” will have a more significant meaning 
than ever, while the whole country will be com- 
pelled to consider, what long ago ought to have 
been settled out of hand, the question of per- 
mitting law to be cdmiinieterad by an unpaid 
magistracy who are themselves interested in the 
very questions which they are called upon to de- 
cide. Their existence, as I have told you ona 
previous occasion, is a reproach to our system 
of criminal judicature, otherwise sound and pure 
enough ; and what this example particularly in- 
stances is its worst feature—the appointment of 
the clergy to the bench, Whether it is that the 
theological mind is incapable of entertaining 
ideas of nataral rights, or whether the unhappy 
tendency of ministers of the Church of England 
to bow the knee to wealth and (especially) sta- 
tion causes them always to kick the beam that 
is on the side of power, I know not ; but certain 
it is that whenever a decision of unusual harsh- 
ness is given by a country magistrate, you will 
find in three cases out of four that he is a divine, 
A minister of religion ought to be upon no side, 
but should do his best to heal the differences be- 
tween class and class. Whereas these men are 
partisans, and scarcely ever on that side—the 
weaker—to which the merciful and tender dic- 
tates of Christianity should induce them to lean. 
It is certain, indeed, that the cause of the labor- 
er will gain many an adherent through the folly 
of these country Minoses, but still no well-wish- 
er of the Church can welcome the means. The 
after-dinner advice given by Bishop Ellicott, that 
agitators—i. e., persons who assist in forming 
agricultural leagues—should be ducked in horse- 
ponds, is far surpassed by this new clerical scan- 
dal, but it will not be lost sight of on that ac- 
count; the former was an indiscretion, which 
also betrayed an evil animus; the latter is a 
crime. Nay, if ‘‘a blunder is worse than a 
crime,” this is worse, for it is surely a blunder 
to war with women and children before the men 
are conquered. 

I have spoken above of an injustice that should 
bring the blood to the cheek, but here is an in- 
justice of another sort, that will make you smile. 
The Earl of Leicester has had bestowed upon 
him the order of the Garter, the highest honor 
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that England—or, rather, the crown of England 
(for there is a difference)—has to bestow, while 
Professor Owen has been created a Companion 
of the Bath, that is, the lowest grade of our low- 
est institution of honor. You will ask, perhaps, 
upon what ground these. honors are bestowed 
among us. I can not tell you; but it is a pity 
that they should be bestowed at all, if in this 
ludicrous fashion. No human being since Queen 
Elizabeth’s time has ever so much as heard of 
any Earl of Leicester (and this man is no de- 
scendant of the lord of Kenilworth). He has 
the Garter simply because he és an earl, which 
has always been held a sufficient reason, except 
in poor foolish Lord Fife’s case, to whom the 
late Lord Derby is said to have refused ‘the 
Thistle” upon the ground that he would eat it. 
This resolute persistence even of a so-called lib- 
eral government to build upon the old aristocrat- 
ic lines even in the conferring of titles of honor, 
which cost nothing, and, as in this case, require 
no revenues to keep them up—which is always 
the excuse for not ennobling men of merit who 
are poor—is the more remarkable since the gen- 
eral tendency of society not only in feeling, but 
in social circumstance, is toward democracy. 
The mother-in-law of our Princess Louise is, or 
was, a tea-taster, and no less than two noble 
lords have entered banking houses (as partners, 
not, of course, as clerks) during this very year. 
Eyen the military, who at one time were almost 
exelusively aristocratic in their sympathies, are 
beginning to appreciate the advantages of com- 
merce. Our most famous floral dépét is owned 
and personally superintended by a late army cap- 
tain, while perhaps the best rifle manufacturer in 
England, Reilly, was a post-captain in the navy. 
In the competition which the government insti- 
tuted for the best weapon this gentleman was re- 
fused permission to partake, upon the ground 
that he was ‘‘in the service.” So, with a pluck 
that could only have arisen from a thorough con- 
fidence in the merits of his own invention, he 
threw up his commission and became a civilian, 
for which sacrifice, as it has turned out, he has 
been amply remunerated. 

American books have sometimes dedications 
prefixed to them, I perceive, although you have 
no noble lords at whose feet to lay them “by 
special permission, and with the most profound 
respect of their obedient servant, the author.” 
I wonder whether in the history of your literature 
you haye such a thing as a shifting dedication— 
such as that of which I am about to tell you. 
I mention no names, lest I should seem to be 
scandalous, but leave you to guess the hero of 
the story for yourselves. A certain now popu- 
lar English author dedicated his first book in 
some such terms as these: “To Douglas Jer- 
rold, the great humorist of modern times, this 
book is respectfully dedicated by his humble 
friend and admirer, So-and-so.” Now So-and- 
so’s book proved a success, and though it was 
rumored that it was not unindebted for some por- 
tion of this to the literary influence of the ded- 
icatee, yet So-and-so, deeming himself strong 
enough to run alone, revised in the second edi- 
tion his dedication thus, ‘‘’To Douglas Jerrold, 
the great humorist of modern times, this book is 
dedicated by his friend and admirer.” ‘The sec- 
ond edition was quite as successful as the first, 
and on a third being called for, the incense to its 
literary godfather had altogether disappeared, 
and only this fact was left recorded: ** This book 
is dedicated to Douglas Jerrold.” This is what 
nurses call, in the case of children, ‘feeling 
their feet.” Can-you guess who was the child 
in question ? . 

I have yet another literary secret for you, 
which I only dare hint at; but in this case I will 
give you the initials of the offender, which have 
not as yet been disclosed by any newspaper in 
England, though all of them are expatiating 
upon the offense. 

You know, perhaps, that in the present inva- 
sion of Khiva no English war correspondents 
are permitted to accompany the Russian army : 
this was felt to be hard, since the ground was 
new; indeed, as a matter of fact, until Mr. Wyld 
(the map man) published his chart of the seat 
of war the other day, no one knew for certain 
where Khiva was, except the Daily Telegraph, 
That enterprising newspaper announced that it 
had got a special correspondent to go to Khiva 
and to tell its readers all that happened in the 
war. This very much disgusted the rest of the 
London press, and still more so when the ar- 
ticles of this adventurous gentleman began to 
appear. These were kept back by the D. T., 
and always printed without date or address, lest 
the identity of the correspondent should be es- 
tablished, and the Russian general command 
him to be knouted or sent to Siberia as an in- 
terloper. In the third article, which is a very 
graphic one, he meets ‘‘ on the verge of an ever- 
lasting steppe” an old man ‘‘ whose ancestors 
swept through Russia like'a whirlwind six hun- 
dred years ago,” and with this old man there is 
a deal of ‘*business.” 

Unfortunately it struck somebody that he had 
read something like this before in a number of 
All the Year Round, published eighteen days 
previously, and which purported to describe the 
roads between Balaklava and Sebastopol. The 
traveler in that district also met ‘‘on the verge 
of an everlasting steppe” an old man ‘‘ whose 
ancestors swept through Russia like a whirlwind 
six hundred years ago,” and with this old man 
there is a deal of ‘‘ business,” and, alas! the same 
business ! 

‘The united press have at once burst into full 
cry against the until now envied Telegraph, and 
demand ‘not sentiments” (of which the D. T. 
has an immense stock on hand for all occasions), 

but an explanation.” They now suggest that 
this correspondent, who is in two places at once, 
was perhaps in neither of them, but all the while 
in Hastings, Sussex, where Mr. G. A. Sala is 
now residing. It is creditable to the real of- 


fender that his writing was attributed to George 
Augustus, but not so creditable to that great 
special correspondent that he should be sup- 
posed to be writing letters from Hastings and 
dating them ‘‘The Caucasus” and ‘ Khiva.” 
He has denied it, of course; and in the mean 
time every one ‘‘pauses for a reply” from the 
Telegraph, which does nothing but foam at the 
mouth, and protest that its correspondent is in 
Khiva, and is a gentleman, and a graduate of 
Oxford. For the first time the Times has no- 
ticed the existence of the print that boasts of 
“the largest circulation in the world” by a lead- 
ing article of intense and withering satire. Upon 
the whole, it is the grandest newspaper row that 
ever I remember, and nobody seems to have 
any explanation to offer but myself. The facts 
are simply these: the D. 7. correspondent is 
gone to Khiva; being not only a newspaper 
writer but a literary man, he contributes to Ald 
the Year Round, and has used some of his 
“padding” for both journals in order to get 
double pay. It was his hope that nobody would 
recognize the very ‘‘curious coincidence” of the 
two articles, and is probably totally unaware at 
this moment what a hornets’ nest he has brought 
about the ears of his employers. The old man 
“* whose ancestors swept through Russia six hun- 
dred years ago” will probably lose the Telegraph 
20,000 subscribers. The initials of the corre- 
spondent will be found (if I am not much mis- 
taken) to be ‘‘D. K.” But he has no connec- 
tion with your R. Kemsze, of London. 





RECEPTION DRESS. 
See illustration on page 428, 


HIS elegant toilette, which is designed to be 
worn at day receptions, consists of a white 
silk petticoat, puffed lengthwise in front, and an 
over dress of mauve silk, open in front, with a 
train of medium length. The skirt of the over 
dress is edged with two ruffles, turned in opposite 
directions, and separated by a bias fold. A’wide 
upright frill of mauve silk encircles the neck, and 
a pleated sash forms a pouf at the back of the 
skirt. White silk hat, trimmed with violet feath- 
ers and ribbon, and bound with black velvet rib- 
bon, a long end of which falls behind. Mauve 
silk parasol. 





CARRIAGE DRESS. 
See illustration on page 428. 


HITE muslin skirt, trimmed with four 
flounces, and ornamented in front with a 
trellis of violet ribbon. Over dress of leaf brown 
foulard, edged with violet ribbon, with revers at 
the side faced with violet silk. ‘The sleeves of 
the over dress are short, with under-sleeves of 
puffed white muslin, and violet ribbon trimmings. 
Leaf brown bonnet, with violet ribbon and pink 
roses. Leaf brown silk parasol. 





MODERN SMUGGLING. 

Ee progress of modern civilization, it has 

often been said, has a very decided tendency 
to eliminate the romantic and the picturesque 
from most of the affairs of life. In nothing, 
perhaps, is this more strikingly observable than 
in the change which it has brought about in the 
matter of smuggling. 

‘The ideal smuggler of old was a brave, resolute 
desperado. The modern smuggler is an individ- 
ual of a very different type. From the rugged, 
weather-beaten hero, the smuggler has degener- 
ated into a cunning cheat, scarcely more dignified 
or interesting than a mere thief. 

But even the vagaries of the low petty thief, 
though they may not be very dignified, may yet 
be amusing, and so very frequently are the arti- 
fices of the modern smuggler. The articles 
which prove the greatest temptation to him are, 
of course, those which are burdened with the 
heaviest duty, and the ingenuity displayed in the 
attempts to get ashore with undetected stores 
of tobacco or spirits, for instance, appears to be 
simply unbounded in its resources. That such 
attempts succeed in a vast number of instances 
can admit of little doubt, notwithstanding the 
vigilance and acuteness of a large staff of officials. 
There is no part of a ship or its cargo, or of the 
personal effects or the wearing apparel of the 
crew and passengers, which it would not be nec- 
essary to examine before it would be possible to 
pronounce with certainty that there was no con- 
cealment of goods liable to duty. Even the very 
rigging is to be regarded with suspicion. Ropes 
have been found to be made of tobacco, and the 
same material has constituted the pulley wheels 
inside the blocks. The log of wood hanging over 
the ship’s side by way of “fender” has been 
sometimes discovered to be merely a shell filled 
with the fragrant weed. A log of wood, in- 
deed in almost any form is to, be eyed with mis- 
givings. 

Cargo in the most unlikely forms must be care- 
fully scrutinized if deception is to be detected. 
Baskets of fruit have been found with lace at the 
bottom, and eggs have been imported in cases 
the thick ends of which have been drilled so as 
to afford carriage for a large number of cigars. 
A bundle of willows has been known to conceal 
eight or nine pounds of cavendish in the centre, 
and a similar deception has been practiced in 
the importation of a hogshead of arsenic, and 
a crate of live ducks, the tobacco in the latter 
case being hidden beneath a false bottom to the 
crate. * 

False bottoms and lids are among the common- 
est and clumsiest of smugglers’ devices. Only 
amateurs would risk forfeiture and fine on their 
chance of escaping detection in this way. A 
much more business-like attempt to impose on 
the myrmidons of government was once discoy- 


ered in an importation consisting of a number 
of broomsticks. The custom-house officers of 
course passed such a consignment, and very 
much to their credit too. he fraud was dis- 
covered by one of them being accidentally bro- 
ken, when it appeared that they were hollow and 
full of cigars. 

One of the most ingenious and audacious at- 
tempts at imposition by means of an article of 
wearing apparel was an effort to pass eighteen 
hundred-weight of cavendish tobacco in the form 
of soles attached to the boots of the crew of a 
vessel. 

In concealment by means of dress the ladies 
are by far the most enterprising. At one time 
the skirts of a lady are found to conceal twenty- 
one pounds of tobacco, carefully distributed in 
receptacles made for the purpose, and supported 
by bands or braces passing over the shoulders, 

Not only the garments of passengers, however, 
but the simplest articles carried in the hand, are 
often used for the purpose of illicit concealment. 
A yenerable-looking old gentleman, with gold- 
rimmed spectacles and a broad-brimmed hat, is 
thoughtfully pacing the deck, evidently conning 
over the chapter he has just finished in the solid 
and serious looking volume under his arm. The 
officer who would doubt the respectability of that 
old gentleman would be only one degree less sus- 
picious and uncharitable in his disposition than 
the man who would question the bona fides of a 
broomstick. There are, however, men to whom, 
alas! even a broad-brimmed hat is not an abso- 
lute guarantee of respectability, and who have 
so little reverence for learning as actually to seize 
a classic-looking volume on suspicion. On ex- 
amination it is found that that old gentleman is 
a smuggler of watches. He has a large book, 
the leaves of which have been stuck together in 
asolid mass, and the body of the volume has then 
been hollowed out into a receptacle large enough 
to contain sixty or seventy Geneva watches, 
which, at the time this deception was practiced, 
were liable to an ad valorem duty of twenty per 
cent, 

Very little knowledge of the world would be 
sufficient to convince any one that there are plen- 
ty of people in it who would be ready enough to 
smuggle if they could arrange to do it with tol- 
erable safety, and on a scale sufficiently extensive 
to make it worth their while; but it might rea- 
sonably be supposed that the petty trickery by 
which a few dollars could be realized would be 
confined to the lower orders. According to 
official testimony, however, this would be a great 
mistake. Smuggled cigars, like stolen kisses, 
appear to be capable of affording a special satis- 
faction, and in all grades of society there are to 
be found individuals who are not above prac- 
ticing paltry frauds on the revenue, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ARLY in the season, before the midsummer 
heat has weakened the enthusiasm of the 
benevolent, or sucked up the strength and vi- 
tality of young children in the city, New York 
and Brooklyn have reinaugurated the system 
of picnic excursions for poor children. It will 
be remembered that last year the plan was tried 
in New York with great success, and thousands 
of poor, sick, and wearied children caught a 
saving breath of health and pleasure by this 
means. It was later in the summer when the 
“Fresh Air Fund’” of Brooklyn was organized, 
and there was but little time to accomplish what 
was desired. By the arrangements of the pres- 
ent season it is proposed that a systematic effort 
be made for the refreshment of the working-chil- 
dren of the city, and that all poor children may 
secure the benefits of these summer excursions. 
Many prominent merchants and business men 
of Brooklyn, having in their employ children 
who have no ae vacation, have agreed to 
give them two holidays during the summer 
without loss of salary, eae these days are 
‘spent under the care of those who have charge 
of the picnic excursions. This enterprise has 
commended itself to the benevolent communi- 
ty. Careful arrangements will be made to se- 
cure the individual comfort of each child, and to 
give such special care as the little ones will re- 
quire. It is hoped that free contributions to 
the fund will enable the managers to carry out 
all their plans with perfect success, 





The new route across the Atlantic which was 
proposed some time ago, and has been consider- 
ed and inyestiented by a special committee ap- 
pointed by the Dominion Parliament, is designed 
to reduce the sage by three days. The plan 
was that the line should be from Valencia, Ire- 
land, to St. Johns, Newfoundland, a distance of 
1640 miles; thence to New York in thirty-one 
hours, via &t. George and Shippegan. The ob- 
jection has been raised that the port of Ship- 
pegan could only be used during the summer 
months; and therefore it is suggested that Lou- 
isburg, Cape Breton, be substituted. Louis- 
burg Harbor is open throughout the year, it will 
be a probable junction of railways and steam- 
boats, and there are some 130,000 people in the 
eastern part of Nova Scotia who would thus be 
relieved from their comparative isolation from 
the rest of the world. 

The vessels of the Cunard Steam-ship Com- 
pany will hereafter take a specified course across 
the ocean, each way, during all seasons of the 
year. The route is strictly defined, with a view 
to lessen the chances of collision. Thus the 
ocean voyage is to be made as free as possible 
from dangers. 





The following brief statement will interest 
those who watch the reduction of our national 
debt: In April last the debt of the British na- 
tion amounted to $3,929,000,000; that of the 
United States at the close of the same month 
was, principal and interest, $2,258,583,467. Dur- 
ing the last four years the British debt has been 
redueed $98,400,000, while the debt of the Union 
for the four years from March, 1869, to March, 
1873, was decreased $368,082,559. 





The “Great Eastern” is the name of the prin- 
cipal hotel in Calcutta, and it is the property of 


alargetrading company. One singular arrange- 
men eee this hotel E for each a have Eis 
own servant, who waits upon him at table, and 
attends to most of his personal wants. In india 
sleeping cars or carriages are provided for those 
who travel “first class” at night; but, strange 
to say, the carriages are not provided with bed- 
ding, but every traveler who desires to sleep 
provides himself with pillow and blanket. 





Our readers may be interested and amused by 
the following extract from a private letter, writ- 
ten by a lady, under date of Boston, June 8, 1873: 


“Mr. S—, the young ladies, and I attempted to hear 
Mr. Beecher, who preached this morning in'Park Street 
Church. I think I never had such an experience be- 
fore, It was ten o'clock when we reached the church, 
and apparently the doors were not openen Of course 
there was a large crowd before the door, but no larger 
than I expected to see, and without much difficulty we 
got up the steps, and inside the doors, which were 
just then opened. There was then a flight of stairs 
leading to the audience-room. The scene that ensued 
after we succeeded in getting up those stairs is beyond 
description. There were no policemen or ushers. The 
church seemed full, probably by other doors. We 
were suddenly wedged in a mass of le who seemed. 
insane in their endeavors to pest rough. I was 
thoronghly alarmed Jest we should be trampled upon. 
iz , by using all my strength, to keep near Mr. 
loud, authoritative tones he, leaning over 
irs, commanded the crowd, who were still en- 
deavoring to come up, to draw back and leave a pas- 
sage for those who must get back, saying that many 
‘were fainting and being trampled to death. ‘This pro- 
duced some effect, and in a little while he and I reached. 
the sidewalk. I’ breathed freely, and felt thankful. 
Soon A—— and L— joined us; but it was an hour 
from the time when we went before S— could get 
out. Inever saw sucha badly managed affair; or, rath- 
er, it was not managed at ‘The various incidents 
that happened were amusing to recall, after our fright 
was over and we were on safe pron: As we came 
out a stont lady was forcibly pushing her way through. 
Mr. S— remonstrated at her persistent pushing, tell- 
ing her the state of things within. ‘I don’t care,’ said 
she, in a loud voice; ‘I’ve got a pew, and Iam bound I 
will have it! What business have all these People 
here?’ Near us a man, whose -b betokened him 
from the country, spoke out, ‘I have come a hundred 
miles to hear Mr. Beecher; do let me get in.’ I fear 
his request was of no avail.” = 








Dumas the elder and a wealthy financier were 
once conversing upon the remuneration of men 
of letters. 

“T,”’ said Dumas, ‘‘am certainly the best paid. 
I receive thirty sous a line.” 

“Indeed, monsieur,” said a by-stander, “I 
have never worked for less than a million a line. 
What do you think of that?” 

“You are joking.” 

“Not at all.” 

‘What are you, then ?” 

“ Constructor of railways.” 

The author laughed; but was a little vexed, 
nevertheless, 





Since Viscountess Beaconsfield’s death, Mr. 
Disraeli has been unable to keep up the same 
poriuey that he maintained during her life. 

er fortune, which was large, has passed into 
the family of her first husband. Mr. Disraeli 
still receives his pension of £2000 a year as an 
ex-cabinet minister, and, some years ago, an ec- 
centric old lady in Devonshire eft him her for- 
tune, amounting to about £25,000. But a pub- 
lic man has many demands upon his purse. Mr. 
Disraeli isow a solitary man, and keeps aloof 
from public and social life as far as possible. 
His feeling seems to be that he would gladly re- 
tire from politics altogether, were it not for the 
solicitations of his friends. He recently wrote, 
in answer to an invitation, ‘ Although, at the 
request of my friends, Iam endeavoring to assist 
in conducting the Parliamentary business of the 
See party, I am otherwise living in se- 
clusion, 





“What consumptives want is air, not physic 
—pure air, not medicated air—and plenty of 
bread and’ meat.’” §o said the late Dr. Marshall 
Hall, of England. 





Money-making property holders at Niagara 

ropose making a Fyecions park on the Amer- 
jcan side of the Falls, so that nobody can get 
a view of them until he has paid a fee for admis- 
sion to the inclosure. 





“ Autumn in the Sierra” is the name of Bier- 
stadt’s new painting, which is now on exhibition 
in San Francisco. _ It is a large canvas, six feet, 
by ten, and is an actual view on the head waters 
of the south fork of King River, with Mount 
Brewer in the distance. The point of view is 
8000 feet above the sea, overlooking the narrow 
valley of the river, seen winding and foaming far 
below, while the peak rises 5000 or 6000 feet 
above. The special characteristics of the scen- 
ery peculiar to great elevations in the Sierra are 
clearly and finely drawn, and the whole paint- 
ing impresses one by its unity, simplicity, and 
grandeur. 

Tea is undoubtedly a refreshing and often a 
useful beverage; but it is only recently that we 
have learned that it may be put to even more 
commonplace uses than restoring the exhausted 
system of man orwoman. Cold tea is now rec- 
ommended as the best liquid for cleaning yar- 
nished paint, window-panes, and mirrors. We 
infer that it is cold tea warmed over; for our 
informant says, after referring to ‘‘cold’’ tea: 

“Wash off the specks with warm tea, and rub the 
panes dry; then make a paste of whiting, and water, 
aa nt a litte ie conti yah each paper rake 8 

cloth and rul over the glass, ther 

ith a chamois-skin or flannel, and your glass will 
shine like crystal.” = 


“When death enters a house,’ says Miss 
Thackeray, in her last novel, ola Kensi: 
“there is a moment’s silence; then comes the 
silent tumult that follows death: every body 
scared and bustling to the door; acquaintances 
Jeave their names on bits of pasteboard, friends 
write notes, relations encamp in the dining- 
room, the pale faces of the living come and loo! 
at the place out of which a life has Passed away. 
Servants come and go, busy with the fussy par- 
aphernalia. It means kindness and honor to the 
dead, but it seems all contrived to make sorrow 
fet and horrible instead of only sorrow- 


There is much truth in another remark of this 
same author: ‘ Malice and uncharitableness 8 
often consist in the vivid remembrance of the 
pang inflicted as in that of the blow which 
caused it,’? 
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Borders for Veils, etc.—Tulle darned 
with Silk.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue foundation of these borders is of black 
tulle, which is darned with silk in the designs 
shown by the illustrations. Black, as well as 
colored, silk may be used for this. When white 
h blonde is used, the design may be worked 
with white glazed cotton or embroidery cotton ; 
if worked with the latter, the borders are also 
suitable for insertion for lingerie, etc. 


Illusion and Crépe de Chine Collar 

and Sleeves. 

For the foundation of this collar cut of 
double Swiss muslin two pieces from Fig. 60, 
Supplement, and sew up 
these pieces in the middle 
. Along the 
under edge of this founda- 
tion sew one side-pléated 
ruffle of double white illu- 
sion an inch and’ seven- 
eighths wide, and one ruf- 
fle an inch and a quarter 
wide, and along the neck 
set a simil file an inch 
and a quarter wide. Then 
cover the foundation, as 
shown by the illustration, 
with pleated lilac crépe de 
Chine, and’ on the’ front 
of the collar set a rosette 
of illusion ruffles and crépe 
deChine loops. To the un- 
der edge of each sleeve sew two side-pleated ruffles each three 
inches and three-quarters wide, and cover the seam made by 
doing this with pleated erépe de Chine‘and a bow of the same. 




















—BorvER FOR 
TC.—TULLE DARNED 
With SILK. 








PICTURES AND THEIR FRAMES. 





bean 


AP)HERE is more ‘‘ii” a frame than the mere work of art which it infolds. Take the best- 
executed painting and divest it of its gilded surroundings, and it will remind you of a “fash- 
ionable” who has forgotten to include a neat shirt collar and a well-starched cravat in his otherwise 
highly finished toilette. The ordinary yisitor to a public exhibition of paintings, unless he be by 
trade a carver and gilder, pays but little regard to the decorative part of the show, and yet if this 
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Intusion AND CrEpr pe Cyne Cotiar AND SLEEVEs. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIL., Fig. 60. 























__ [Jury 5, 1878. 





important element were absent, how very con- 
spicuous it would appear! A gallery of un- 
framed works of art would be as dull and con- 
fusing as a theatrical performance unaided by 
scenic effects. No artist, however great his rep- 
utation, considers his handiwork complete un- 
til his favorite carver comes to put the finishing 
touch in the shape of a gilded proscenium. A 
handsome frame ‘‘ covers” (and too often encir- 
cles!) a multitude of defects. 

There are fashions in frames as there are in 
every thing else. Our painting grandfathers 
were more lavish with their pictorial adornments 
than we, as is observed in old family pictures at 
ancient mansions. ‘Their frames, like their 
coaches, were heavier-looking and more cum- 
bersome than are ours. ‘They delighted in pon- 
derous scroll-work, flow- 
ers, and shells; and even 
Cupids, Venuses, and birds 
were not infrequently in- 
cluded. The Italians— 
and notably the Floren- 
tines—at one time made 
carving and gilding a spe- 
cial branch of the fine arts, 
and the Florentine frame, 
carved entirely out of the 
solid wood, and highly 
burnished in every part, 
is still a favorite pattern 
with the T: 
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Fig. 2.—Borprr FoR 
VeILs, ETC.—TULLE DARNED 
with SILK. 


of the 
Uffizi and Pitti palaces 
at Florence many curious 
examples of ancient carving are shown. The far-famed 
picture by Raphael of the Madonna della Seggiola is en- 
compassed by one of the widest and most elabor: 
ever constructed. The proportions of this mas 
| ment far exceed the dimensions of its priceless contents. The portion nearest the picture is oval- 
shaped, the outside being square. Broad leaves, huge flowers, Cupids, and other decorations enter 
into its composition, and the gilding being kept scrupulously clean, this remarkable piece of ‘‘fur- 
niture,” as it might be called, forms a most conspicuous object in the gallery. 

Our modern frame is less pretentious, though our living painters will tell you that they find it 
equally costly. Every artist has his own favorite pattern, but modern exhibitions have pre- 
scribed certain framing rules, and the generality of show-pictures are framed more or less after 
the same mould. Qccasionally an innovator appéars with a “fancy” pattern made after his 

















Fig. 1.—BaratHea Dorman. 
Vront.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see 
Bapplemant, No. L., Figs. 1-4. 


Fig. 3.—Fartie anp CASHMERE 
Warxixa Suir (witnour 
Dotmay).—Front.—[See Fig. 5 
For description see Supplement: 


Fies. 1-6,—LADIES’ 


Fig. 2.—Vetver PAvetor. 
ee Fig. 6.] 

For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IL, Figs, 5-3. 











—FAaILie AND CASHMERE 
Wacxine Suir (with 
Dorman).—Baox.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 4.—Barataea Dorm. 
Bacx.—{See Fig. 1.] 

For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-4. 





Fig. Fig. 6.—Vetver Pareror. 
Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IL, Figs, 5-8. 


WALKING SUITS. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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own design, in which some of the characteristics 
Follow- 


of his picture are symbolized in gold. 
ers of what has been termed the Eccentri 
exhibit their eccentricities even in their frames, 
and birds, beasts, flowers, and fishes not infre- 
quently participate in the gilded production. 
The shape of what is technically called the 
*“flat,” or interior margin of f 1 
times varied to suit the subject of a painting. 
‘Thus we have many varieties of the dome-shaped 
flat, the oval, the Gothic, and the triangular. 
Sometimes the flat—which, being usually near- 
est the picture, is considered an important part 
of the frame—is more or less wide. One artis 
has a preference for exceedingly broad flats, 
another uses a narrow one, or altogether eschews 















depth of the frame, and consequently lends dis- 
tance to the picture. A deeply hollowed frame 
is indeed a favorite form with most of the pro- 
fession, especially with followers of the French 
and Dutch schools, 

The carver and gilder has a technical name 
for every style of frame which the artist may se- 
lect. If you go into his store, he will show you 
a long narrow slab, upon which are arranged 
patterns or sections of frames for his customers 
to choose from, - There is the popular ‘‘ Alham- 
bra” pattern, consisting of a moulding fretted 
and chased in imitation of the arabesque. There 
are endless varieties of this highly approved pat- 
tern. Next in importance is the ‘‘ Greek,” 
which exhibits for its leading characteristic a 











tirely out of date, and the extreme angles of 
frames haye little adornment besides a flat leaf, 
or a crossed ‘‘ ribbon,” which serves chiefly to 
conceal the ‘‘ mitre,” or diagonal crevice formed 
by the joint. 

Gold and white card-board ‘‘mounts”. form 
no inconsiderable item in the framing art. These 
mounts, or ‘‘ passe-partouts,” as they are some- 
times called, are used chiefly for water-color 
paintings, or for crayon and other drawings. 
‘They-are circular, square, dome-shaped, or oval, 
to suit the work which they encompass. The 
virtues of a drawing or a sketch are greatly en- 
hanced after having been viewed under the favor- 
able auspices of a white mount and a clear, spot- 
less glass. 





from his own experience. Another remedy, in- 
troduced by Professor Richter, of Dresden, to 
be used in the same way, is as follows: Gum- 
camphor, 1 part; pine tar, 4; and ether, 7. 





SWEET MACARONI PUDDING. 


AS excellent dish in vogue in Italy consists 
of a sweet macaroni pudding, which should 
be made in a plain tin mould. Into this mould 
put six or seven lumps of sugar, moistened slight- 
ly with water, and set it over the fire, using a 
hot plate so as not to blacken the bottom of the 
mould. Let it boil until it begins to burn, and 
then, by tilting the mould from one side to the 
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Fig. 1.—Monar Riprnc-Hasir, 


Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 


ment, No. VI., Figs. 30-35. 


a margin, Frames consisting of the broad flat 
only, or of a flat slightly skirted by an orna- 
mental border, are not uncommon. 

For this order of frame the eccentric gentle- 
men before named have a strange partiality. 
‘The gilding of these frames is laid on in such a 
manner as to show the rough grain of the oak 
wood which forms the basis, and in order to vary 
the monotony of this ed. oasis, ornaments 
resembling large buttons are placed upon it at 
intervals, and in some cases color itself corre- 
sponding with the general ‘ tone” of the picture 
is fantastically introduced, 

The narrow ‘‘ double flat” is the most popular 
style with artists, as it is said to increase the 





Fig. 2.—Monarr Rivrino-Hasrr. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VI., Figs. 30-5. 





Fig. 3.—Crora Ripine-Hanir. 
Back.—[See Fig. 4.] 


For pattern and oecipaon see Supple- 
ment, No. VIL, Figs. 36-40. 


Fig. 


Fics. 1-4,—LADIES’. RIDING-HABITS. 


Greek border, or “key,” and ‘is sometimes ac- 
companied by an outer moulding, whose surface 
is hollowed out, but which claims no other adorn- 
ment than a series of parallel lines, or ‘‘ flutings, ” 
as they are called; each line, or fluting, being 
carefully burnished, and the ‘spaces between 
“ ormolued” in “* dead” gold... Some frames are 
almost exclusively represented by the fluted pat- 
tern, the monotony being relieved by an inner 
border of “beads,” or an outer rim showing an 
arrangement of laurels, oak leaves, or a simple 
spiral ribbon. There are also “ Egyptian” and 
Byzantine” frames, which, however, often bear 
but a faint resemblance to these orders. 
Ornamented projecting corners are almost en- 





CURE FOR CATARRHAL COLD. 


VERY one knows how troublesome a cold 

in the head is. Several physicians have 
lately attempted to prevent the full evelopment 
of the malady by what is called an abortive treat- 
ment. We give below some of the proposed 
remedies. 

Dr. Hagen recommends the inhalation by 
mouth and nose—the eyes being closed—of the 
vapor of the following mixture, to be repeated 
every two hours until the desired effect is ob- 
tained: Carbolic acid, 5 parts; aqua ammonia, 
6; distilled water, 10; and rectified spirit, 15. 
Dr. Brand, of Stettin, indorses this prescription 








For pattern and deseri 










































































4.—Crorn Riprne-Hasrr. 
Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 


pon see Supple- 
ment, No. VIL, Figs. 36-40. 


other, let thé burned sugar cover the whole of the 
inside, so as to form what the French term a car- 
amel crust, which must stand to cool, In the 
mean time boil sufficient macaroni in milk to 
fill the mould, and sweeten to taste, flavoring 
with lemon peel. When cold add three ‘eggs, 
put every thing into the caramel mould, set it in 
a saucepan of boiling water, and let it boil for an 
hour. ‘Turn it out and pour coffee round it, 
with milk and sugar added, precisely as made 
for breakfast. The coffee sauce harmonizés well 
with the macaroni, and is a novel accompaniment. 
Good macaroni, by-the-way, is known by its 
smoothness, its sparent yellow color, and the 
fineness and closeness of its grain when broken. 
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HALLER Ss DALAL. 





[Juty 5, 1878, 





SHIRKING A “DOUBLE.” 
AN IRISH TALE. 


HANDSOME, well-appointed mail phaeton 

was being driven along one of the wildest 
parts of Galway, drawn by a pair of bright, well- 
bred bays. 

‘The coachman was an aristocratic man of 
one or two and thirty years of age; indeed, it 
was generally allowed there were few handsom- 
er men than the Honorable George Crighton. 
With his light wavy hair, long drooping tawny 
mustache, blue honest-looking eyes, clear com- 
plexion, and fine figure, he was one that any 
woman might easily have lost her heart to; but 
the Honorable George was not to be caught. He 
had never yet seen any one he would like to have 
been tied to for life. He was fond of sports of 
all kinds, but his experience of the world told 
him that fifteen hundred a year would not keep 
his horses, his quiet, unpretending little shoot- 
ing-box, and a wife as well; so he remained 
single. He was too honorable to ask any girl to 
share the discomforts of a half-kept house. Had 
he found one suited to him, he might perhaps 
have given up his sporting proclivities. 

‘The gentleman who was seated by his side was 
also a good-leoking man, some few years his jun- 


ior, and as dark as his friend was fair. A rattle- | 


brained fellow was Lord Evershorte, of Often- 
borrow Hall; he had done every thing, was fa- 
tigued and dblasé; but his love for all kinds of 
rural pursuits still remained, and he was now 
steadying down a bit to country life. 

Behind these two gentlemen sat their respect- 
ive servants—my lord’s own man and valet, and 
the Honorable George’s groom. 

“*T wonder how much farther this said Bally- 
goruin Castle is ?” remarked the driver. ‘‘ I say, 
my man’—to the tattered piper that was pacing 
along with that sort of jog-trot so peculiar to the 
Trish—‘‘ how far is it.to Ballygoruin Castle?” 

“Sure the castle is just three mile, divil a 
less; it’s as straight as ye can go, Ye'll find 
Consandine Blake at home: faix, he doesn’t 
care for cub-huntin’—and that’s what they’re at 
to-day—bad scran to him, the grindin’ divil!” 

“Ah! then you do not like him?” asked 
Crighton, stopping his horses, and impelled by 
curiosity to ask a few questions. 

“Like him, is it? By my sowl I'd bate the 
brute baste into smithereens, av I had my will, 
the murderin’ ruffian. He’s a disgrace to ould 
Ireland, is Consandine, and the way he trates 
his poor wife and the colleen dhas, the little 
darlin’! By the leg o’ Moses I'd glory to be 
shootin’ him like a cock rabbit! Maybe yer 
honor would give a poor boy a bit of tobackey 
for a blast av the pipe?” 

“‘Certainly, piper”"—giving him a large bit 
from his pouch, ‘There you are, and a shil- 
ling with it.” 

‘* Hurroo! och wirra dheedish!” shouted the 
delighted fellow, as they drove away. ‘‘ Maybe 
I won't be havin’ a quarter av Muckatee’s best 
pigtail tobackey! God save and speed ye kind- 
ly—millia buehus !” 

“The piper does not give a very flourishing 
account of your friend Blake, does he, Ever- 
shorte ?” asked Crighton. 

“*Not very,” returned the other. ‘* You two” 
—turning to the servants—“‘ had better walk up 
this hill. Crighton,” he continued, as soon as 
they were alone, ‘‘I must tell you the little I 
know about Blake. He is no particular friend 
of mine. He is, I believe, a good fellow, but, 
like most Irishmen, hard up. It was touch and 
go with him some three years back. He, how- 
ever, came up to town for the season, talked big 
of his Irish castle and estates, and succeeded in 
persuading Mrs. Mordant, a widow possessed of 
thirty thousand pounds (with one sweetly pretty 
daughter), to become his wife. I had no idea, 
though, he treated them badly. Perhaps the 
piper lied.” 

“T hope he did,” replied his friend. 

‘¢ Well,” continued the nobleman, “the fact 
is, I could not do the hunting season at Melton 
this year; if I had, I should have been in Queer 
Street again, which I do not intend. One pays 
for sport so antral dear in England, you 
know. I must have borrowed of the rascally 
Israelites at sixty per cent., for not a stiver will 
they lend you under. I therefore wrote to Blake, 
and arranged with him for half his old castle. 
My horses, servants, dogs, and guns are all 
there; yours, you say, will arrive to-morrow; 
so I hope you will be able to knock it out with 
a fellow for a few months on the cheap.” 

“*T will try, Evershorte. I suppose that must 
be the castle—standing far away on that bare 
mountain. By my faith, it does not look prom- 
ising! What a country to bring a woman and a 
young girl to!” 

After half an hour’s drive, and asking again, 
they hit the castle—the same Crighton had 
pointed out to his friend. 

The long, lonely looking avenue, with its few 
weird and stunted fir-trees, was soon passed, 
and they pulled up before an ancient and some- 
what dilapidated-looking building, which once 
on a time might have been a grand and noble 
place, but now in its general decay and ruin 
looked ghastly. _ 

An old woman of sixty or seventy years of 
age, blear-eyed, decrepit, and dressed as a peas- 
ant of the country, answered the summons, only 
opening the door a few inches, which was guard- 
ed inside by a heavy chain. 

To the question of my lord’s man, ‘if Mr. 
Consandine Blake lived there, and was at home,” 
she answered : 

‘* Maybe he is, maybe he isn’t; troth he might 
be in Dublin, or on the top of Croagh Achine, 
for any I know. The divil fly away with him, 
the crathur! Sure Ould Nick himself couldn’t 
tell yez where Consandine is. I'll die dead if I 
know; but the bainthee and the garrahaula are 
in the big room, Is it rates or bums yez are?” 


“‘Thourra mon dhoul, yez ould baste!” cried 
a yoice, and an arm rudely thrust her aside 
and opened\the door. ‘‘Sure, yer honors, don't 
pay any attintion to her,” said a man in a shab- 
by worn-out livery. ‘The masther’s at home, 
and the ladies too, expecting yer honors.” 

“The gintlemen,” he said, throwing open the 
door of a room beyond. 

“© Me dear lord!” exclaimed a tall, florid-look- 
ing man, rushing forward. ‘‘I did not expect 
you so soon—not for the next two hours. I am 
delighted to see you and your frind. Allow me 
to presint you to me dear wife, and me step- 
daughter, Miss Lola Mordant. Ah! I forgot 
you knew me wife before, me lord, but your 
frind’s a stranger intirely to her. Misther— 
Misther—” he repeated, in an unmistakable 
Irish accent. 

“*Crighton,” replied that gentleman. 

Consandine Blake was what would be called a 
good fellow, away from home; but people should 
have seen him chez lui to have formed a correct 
opinion of him, He was a mean, sordid, grasp- 
ing, extravagant, lying, hypocritical scoundrel, 
who led his unfortunate wife and step-daughter 
a miserable existence; a bullying fellow, but 
withal a coward. Yet Consandine Blake was a 
genial spirit, could ‘belt his bottle” as well as 
most men, never fought shy of the ‘‘ matarials” 
(grog), and could sing a rattling sporting song 
with a stunning chorus, which the hunting 
squireens of the thinly inhabited country fully 
appreciated. But among his tenantry he was 
detested; he ground the last farthing out of 
them, no matter how bad the season. He was 
a needy man, heavily in debt, and twenty out of 
his. wife's thirty thousand pounds had already 
gone to pay off old scores and supply his extrav- 
agance; for on himself Consandine Blake did 
not care how much he spent. The other ten 
would have followed the twenty, could he have 
got at it, but as that was secured, it allowed 
them to live. 

The old ramshackle castle was mortgaged to 
the uttermost farthing; so what with his duns’ 
writs, his wants, etc., Consandine Blake had any 
thing but a pleasant time of it. 

Mrs. Blake had been a beauty, and still showed 
signs of it, though the last three years of ill treat- 
ment, bullying, privation, and loneliness had 
made her look wan and thin. 

Her daughter, Lola Mordant, was a lovely 
brunette of nineteen. ‘The splendid dark eyes, 
hair, clear olive complexion, gave her almost the 
appearance of being a Spaniard. She had a 
finely formed figure and faultless foot and ankle ; 
yeh notwithstanding her numerous attractions, 

er beautiful countenance wore the sad, melan- 
choly, weary look of her mother’s, and she often 
sighed without knowing it. 

Both seemed glad to see the gentlemen, and 
welcomed them with unfeigned cordiality. 

“‘T am very pleased to meet you again, Lord 
Eve ” remarked the elder lady. ‘We 
are so dull and lonely here in this out-of-the-way 
place; but,” she continued, without regarding 
the savage look of her husband, ‘although you 
have one-half of this old ruin, and all your sery- 
ants are here, I hope you will both give us the 
pleasure of your company to dinner this evening, 
and often come to see us in our loneliness.” 

‘Of course we will,” replied his lordship, gay- 
ly. ‘‘I only trust we shall not bore you with 
our company ;” and bowing to her, left the room 
with his host to look after his horses and things ; 
so George Crighton was alone with the ladies. 

“T am afraid, Mrs. Blake,” he remarked, gen- 
tly, after a pause, “‘ that this is somewhat a lone- 
ly and out-of-the-way spot for ladies.” 

“*Ah, Mr. Crighton, you can not imagine how 
utterly wild, savage, and isolated it is! I do 
do not care so much for myself”—here her mild, 
gentle-looking eyes filled with tears—‘‘ but poor 
Lola; for a young girl of her age it is a living 
death ;” and as she uttered this she looked timid- 
ly toward the door. “ Mr. Blake will not hear 
of moving, he is so given to his sporting pur- 
suits; indeed,4f he were not, we couldn’t afford 
now to live elsewhere”—and she sighed as she 
thought of her poor thirty thousand pounds. 
‘* We do not see a soul for months together, no 
books, and seldom a paper to look at ;” and say- 
ing this, she burst into tears and hurried from 
the room. 

“Tam sorry, grieved,” returned the gentle- 
man, evidently much moved, to the young girl, 
‘*to have broached so unfortunate a subject.” 

“*Tt matters not, Mr. Crighton,” returned she, 
sadly. ‘I am used to it now, but it is killing 
poormamma. Mr. Blake is cular not a fa- 
vorite in the country ; he is a hard landlord— 
he tells us he is obliged to be so. He has had 
no end of notices and warnings given him, 
death’s-heads and cross-bones painted on our 
doors, signed ‘ Rory of the Hills’ and others, 
and I know not what besides. We live in daily 
dread and fear. But you must have had some 
trouble in finding out this dismal spot.” 

‘We had indeed, Miss Mordant; a piper we 
met on the road put us in the way.” 

“«'That will be Larry. Do not, I beseech you, 
Mr. Crighton, mention him here. Mr. Blake is 
driven into a very frenzy at the mention of his 
name. I know not why—something that hap- 
pened years ago between them. But you will 
excuse me while I go and look after mamma.” 

The day ed in the’manner usual in such 
a dull out-of-the-way place as Ballygoruin. The 
dinner went flat and slow, but after the iadies 
left, Mr. Blake brightened up considerably, and 
applied himself to the bottle freely, so much so 
that, after a time, Crighton left the room and 
joined the ladies, leaving his friend with his host. 

In the course of conversation Crighton dis- 
covered that Lola was exceedingly fond of rid- 
ing, and that sometimes, as a great favor, her 
step-father took her ont to see the hounds, and 
occasionally in an easy country she followed them. 

‘Then I hope, Miss Mordant, you will come 


out a little oftener now. I have a horse that 
will arrive with the others to-morrow, Gray 
Peter, who will carry you beautifully—in fact, a 
perfect lady’s hunter. He shall be kept express- 
ly for your use while we are here.” 

“*Oh, thank you, Mr. Crighton!” exclaimed 
the delighted girl; ‘that will indeed be nice! 
But,” she said, sadly, the animation fading out 
of her eyes on the instant, ‘‘it will leave poor 
mamma so much alone.” 

“‘Never mind, my darling,” exclaimed her 
mother ; ‘‘I shall only be too glad to know you 
are having a little amusement. But what are 
Mr. Blake and Lord Evershorte doing?” she 
asked, turning the conversation. ‘‘I hope they 
will not sit too long; it is a bad habit of Mr. 
Blake's ;” and she sighed as she remembered 
certain scenes that had taken place in the last 
few years. 

‘T will look in on them as I go by,” said he, 
“for I am stealing away to smoke a cigar.” 
But finding the two gentlemen in earnest con- 
versation, he walked into the hall, lighted his 
weed, and strolled down the avenue. 

He might have proceeded a quarter of a mile, 
in deep thought, when all of a sudden a figure 
appeared from behind a low wall. 

«The heel ay the evenin’ to yez, yer honor,” 
said a man, approaching him, ‘‘ Faith that’s il- 
ligant tobackey ye gave me this mornin’. I was 
just reddin’ the dhudeen to have another blast 
at it when I see yez comin’.” 

“* Ah, the piper Larry ?” remarked the gentle- 
man. ‘‘ What are you doing here, my good 
friend, so late? It is after eight o'clock.” 

“Sure it’s meself that oft sits on this same 
spot thinkin’ av times that is gone; f’what else 
could I be doin’?” he asked, sadly. 

‘* By what you said this morning, Larry, you 
do not appear to like Mr. Blake much.” 

“The spalpeen! Like him, is it? Av yer 
honor will let me tell yez, ye'll see it’s little love 
I bear the crathur.” 

“ Well, go on, Larry,” said Crighton, lighting 
a fresh cigar, and seating himself on a stone. 

“Tt might be twenty years or more, yer 
honor,” commenced Larry ; ‘‘I was a broth ava 
boy thin, iver a-running after the colleens.. Divil 
a wake, a pattern, or station was held but I found 
my way there; but I niver neglected my ould 
mother, a widder, on her little houlding: by my 
faix but we had bonveens and poultry asthore. 
When work was over I'd catch up my pipes and 
lave her and my sister alone, and be over the 
mountain to some weddin’ or holiday-makin’. 
I was always wilcome with my pipes. 

‘* Well, one day my sister Mary, the purtiest 
girl about the mountains here, and I went to 
Pat Nolan’s son's weddin’. Thunder and turf! 
but it was a grand turn-out! All the tables in 
the kitchen had been tuk away; a turf basket 
set in one corner for the piper to siton. We 
tuk it in turns to play; there was lashins av 
dhrink, and the purtiest hangin’ av bacon yez 
iver see for thim that wanted it. 

***God save yez kindly,’ said ould Nolan, as 
we entered. He was dhrinking at a table wid 
Consandine Blake, who was a young man thin ; 
there was not much harm in him at that time, 
though he was a bit wildish, like a young coult. 
There they was, cheek by jowl; he had come 
widout his back” (faction or followers), ‘‘ which 
was rare, for thim was fightin’ times. 

‘* «Mary, alana machree,’ said the ould man, 
‘I'm glad to see yez;’ and houlding out his hand 
to me, ‘ Larry, yez wilcome, aroon. Mike, ye 
pot-walloper,’ to his son, ‘git a place, ye gomach, 
for Mary, the little darlin’. Bad scran to yez, 
ye lazy omadhawns, let’s begin havin’ a futtin’ 
ay the boys and girls on the board; and Pat, 
achora, set ’em a-goin’.’ 

‘*Consandine he no sooner heard this and see 
Mary than he axes her to fut it; and be jabers 
they did thrash the flure a bit, and mighty pleased 
the girl seemed wid him, for he was a young, 
good-lookin’ fellow thin, and full of divilment. 
We had a grand night intirely, I can tell yez. 

**Some months after this meetin’ Mary looked 
sad and ill, though not a word did she utter or 
iver complain.” But I had my doubts. One 
night, on my way home from a keenin’, who 
should I meet but Consandine, walkin’ wid my 
sister, and his arm round her waist. 

“¢*Phourra mon dhoul,’ sid I, ‘yez villin!’ 
catchin’ hoult av my blackthorn wid a fightin’ 
gtipe, ‘what might yez be doin’ wid my sister 
this time av night, and coggherin’ like that ?” 

***Mind yer own business, Larry,’ sid he, 
houldin’ his shillaly in a threatenin’ manner. 
He could handle the purtiest stick av any man 
in the bar’ny; he was a rale beauty ava boy wid 
a blackthorn. ‘ Av it’s for a bout wid the stick 
yez are, I'm yer man. Mary, a villich, do yez 
run away home and tell ’em to be bringin’ a 
shutter for Larry ; he'll be wantin’ it prisintly, 
the bosthoon.’ ‘The poor colleen was so fright- 
ened and ashamed that she was off like lightnin’ 
to bring some of the boys to siparate us. 

“Well, we wint at it, and had the purtiest 
turn yez iver seen. ‘ Larry, ahagur, more power 
to yer elbow, avich!’ he said, as he catched me 
one or two terrible strokes. ‘Take that, ye 
pot-walloper ;’ and he sthruck me one acrast the 
timple, which made me feel sick and giddy, and 
‘sint the blood a-flyin’ out and blindin’ me a’most. 

“*T rushed at him wid a hurroo, but widdout 
knowin’ where I was, when he slipped, and I 
catched him one—the only one, but it fetched 
and sodded him as sinseless as a log. Two or 
three boys wid my sister jist then cum up. 
‘Blur an ages,’ siz they, ‘ what is it you've been 
up to, Larry?” pine 

“**Splasham! but I think I’ve kilt him in- 
tirely this time,’ siz I. My sister, when she 
see him turfed there dead like, screamed loud 
enough to split the Rock of Cashel. ‘Oh, Lar- 
ry!’ siz she, ‘you don’t know what yez have 
done. Blessed Virgin! it’s murdhur.” 

“Well, they carried him home and laid him 





on his bed, ‘Millia buehus, boys,’ siz I, as they 
came ‘out to me, ‘thou a mon yea, I hope he’s 
not kilt intirely ?” 

_‘‘*No, Larry,’ siz they, ‘he’s a-comin’ to his 
sinses ; but by the great gun of Athlone it’s not 
yer fault that we're not keenin’ him this blessed 
moment.” 

“It was some time before he got about. 
For meself, I was sore and tinder for weeks 
from the beltin’ I got. Mary niver spoke of 
him, or I aither. Weeks aaa weeks went by, 
and the truth came out at last. The poor col 
leen was ruined. We was nigh mad. ‘Larry,’ 
siz she, when all was known, and fallin’ on her 
knees before me, ‘swear by the blessed Virgin 
you'll do him no more harm.’ ‘ Mary, achora, I 
swear it!’ 

“* Well, one night as Consandine was comin’ 
home from huntin’, a lot of boys in their shirts 
and blackened faces sazes him and pulls him off 
his horse. ‘Is it Mary yez remimber?’ says 
one. ‘Ye black-hearted villin, by the piper that 
played before Moses yez niver see daylight again 
if yez don’t make her an honest woman at onst.’ 
Well, yer honor, to make a long story short, he 
was carried to the little chapel in the mount- 
ains close by, and my sister was taken there, 
and afore God, the praste, and witnesses, mar- 
ried her—by rason that he was in fear of his 
life, though if he hadn’t, the boys wouldn’t have 
harmed him.” 

“Do you mean to say, Larry,” asked his as- 
tonished listener, ‘‘ that your sister married Con- 
sandine Blake?” 

“*As there is a God in heaven above us, she 
did, yer honor.” . 

“And what became of her?” exclaimed Crigh- 
ton, 

“She died, years ago, yer honor,” replied the 
piper, with a curious and sullen look. ‘‘She 
niver wint to his home wid him or lifted her 
head again; we moved away to the mountains, 
fifteen or twenty miles off; her child died, and 
thin she follerd. Now yer honor knows why 
Consandine and I hate one another. I often 
come about here, to look on ould places and 
think of ould times.” 

‘* A horrible tale—sad and horrible!” mutter- 
ed Crighton, as he moved away. ‘‘No wonder 
his present unfortunate wife is so wretched with 
him. Poor Lola!” And he fell into a deep rev- 
erie as he strolled toward the castle. 

He found his friend and their host had gone 
into the drawing-room. Mr. Blake was partic- 
ularly amiable and very talkative; he had con- 
ceived the idea that it would be necessary to bor- 
row a few hundreds of one of the gentlemen, and 
marry Lola to him as payment of the debt; it 
would be one less in the house, and that was a 
consideration. 

He had already sounded Lord Evershorte, and 
discovered there was not the slightest chance of 
getting any coin out of him—seeing that he want- 
ed it himself. So he determined to play off Lola 
to Crighton, who he had found out possessed fif- 
teen hundred a year. 

“* Bessie,” he said to his wife in course of con- 
versation, ‘have you heard from me dear rela- 
tive, your aunt, lately? You know, Misther 
Crighton,” turning to him, ‘the old lady has 
three thousand a year, which is all to come to 
me wife at her death.” 

He knew he was uttering a deliberate falsehood 
in stating this. The lady in question had the sum 
named, and it was to have come to his wife at 
her aunt’s death ; but she had been so exaspera- 
ted at her marriage with the unprincipled Irish- 
man that she had never taken the slightest notice 
of her since she became Mrs. Blake. 

‘*No, I have not heard from her,” replied the 
lady, timidly, and coloring up. 

“Then I advise you to write to her and invite 
her here. It does not do to neglict one’s rich re- 
lations, does it ?” he asked, appealing to Crighton. 

“Certainly not,” replied the gentleman; ‘but 
I hardly think this country, especially at this 
time of year—for autumn is passing away—would 
be suited to an old lady, or, in fact, any lady. 
It is all very well for a sporting man, but I am 
sure I should never think of bringing my wife 
here, if I had one, to pass a winter in Conne- 
mara.” 

The shaft shot home, for the Irishman said 
nothing, but shifted uneasily in his chair. 

** Ah, but we will make it gay for them now 
that you and me dear lord are here,” he replied, 
after a short pause. 

“Of course we will,” said the young noble- 
man, gayly. ‘‘There will be four more horses 
here to-morrow, so the ladies can use your car~ 
riage, Crighton ?” . 

“Certainly, whenever they like; and my gray 
horse, which will arrive with my others in the 
morning, I have already placed at Miss Mor- 
dant’s entire disposal.” 

‘A few mornings after the above a party, con- 
sisting of three gentlemen in pink and a lady, 
were wending their way over a wild part of the 
country. 

These were Lola, mounted on Gray Peter— 
and beautiful she looked on the noble horse— 
Lord Evershorte, George Crighton, and Con- 
sandine Blake, 

“We'll be having a large meet on this our 
opening day,” remarked Blake, ag they jogged 
slowly along; ‘‘ there will be a hundred out, if 
there is one. Faith I had no idea your English 
horses would do the walls so well. I saw your 
men giving them a lesson yesterday.” 

““They are handy nags,” remarked Crighton; 
‘Cand as for the gray Miss Mordant is riding, 
nothing comes amiss to him— water, banks, 
timber, or walls, it’s all the same to him.” 

“*T doubt, Mr. Crighton, if he would carry 
her over that,” interrupted Blake, pointing with 
his crop toward a flight of stiff rails a quarter of. 
a mile off, and which seemed to have no ending. 
“That is the only ‘double’ in the county. It 
was made by an enterprising English gentleman, 
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CARRIAGE DRESS.—[Ser Pace 423.] 














































































































RECEPTION DRESS.—[Ser Pace 423.] 
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A SONG OF ANGIOLA DEAD. 


“Vale, unica.” 


Sone, art thou sad, my song! 
Thou hast not ease nor sleep; 
Thou art not gay nor glad ; 
Hast thou not mourned too long! 
Speak to me, song, nor weep 
Till thou grow gray and mad 
For that all love is fled, 
Beauty and bountihead : 
Song, thou art sad! 





Song, ah, how fair was she! 
Days but her praise repeat— 
Men may seek out with care 
Nowhere such eyes to see, 
Nowhere such little feet— 
Yea, and such yellow hair; 
Nowhere like lips, I weet, 
Kisses thereon to eat: 
Song, she was fair! 


Song, and how sweet she was! 
Spring breezes kissed her face; 
Little leaves kissed her feet; 
And the sun kissed, because 
Nowhere in any place 
Thing was to kiss so sweet; 
Nothing so dear as she, 
Gentle and maidenly : 
Song, she was sweet! 


Song, but how good she was! 
There was nothing she said 
But it was wise and good; 
No abject thing but has 
Out from her mercy fed, 
Strong in her pity stood; 
There was no little child 
But to her leaped and smiled: 
Song, she was good. 


How shall we wait, my song? 
There is no mirth in cup; 
Nowhere a feast is spread; 
Life is all marred and wrong; 
Grief hath consumed it up, 
Now that our love is fled; 
Earth hath no face to see 
Pointing my sword for me: 
Song, she is dead! 


Song, shall we leave to sing? 
Nothing can wake her now; 
Nothing can lift her head ; 
There is no tune can bring 
Back to her cheek and brow 
Roses of white and red— 
Nothing of ours can stir 
‘Words to the lips of her: 
Song, she is dead! 


Cease, then, from scent, my song; 
Change thee thy myrrh with rue, 
Myrtle with calamus; 
Bring for us garments long, 
Weeds to our grief, and strew 
Dust on the hair of us, 
For that. all love is fled, 
Beauty and bountihead : 
Song, she is dead! 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Miss V. B. P.—Use the Loose Front Double-breast- 
ed Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 23, Vol. 
VI., for your linen suit. 

Mung. W. H. A.—Full information about mourning 
dresses is given in Bazar No. 21, Vol. VI. Make the 
navy blue dress by Loose Front Polonaise Suit pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. VI. 

Mus. N. L. N.—Your sample is black merino, Make 
a double-breasted sacque, and trim with thick silk cuffs, 
collar, pockets, and buttons. Put goffered fringe on 
the edge. 

New Svusscrrmer.—Trim your gray silk with length- 
wise bias bands on the front breadths, and three or 
four straight wide gathered flounces behind. For the 
black grenadine have two deep flounces headed by 
puffs. 

Jurra.—Use a basque and Worth over-skirt for a 
stout lady’s grenadine dress. Trim with pleated 
flounces edged with narrow guipure, and headed by 
jet galloon. 

E. B. W.—Make your suit by Gabrielle Polonaise 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 2%, Vol. VI. Use 
Fi benzine, or else chloroform, for taking oil out of 
8 

Nerrre.—Use the loose polonaise pattern sent you 
for your buff polonaise. Trim the edges with bias 
bands of the same, piped with white linen, or else cnt 
it in scallops and bind with linen. Put one deep Span- 
ish flounce on the skirt. 


Eoonomy.—Put seven bias bands of darker blue silk” 


the whole length of the three front breadths of your 
pale blue silk. Then add two dark flounces on the 
three back breadths, edging them with pale blue. 

Z.—For a girl of seventeen get a black chip Rubens 
hat, trimmed with black turquoise silk and wild roses. 
For a girl of thirteen get a sailor-shaped Rabagas of 
rough straw. For a lady of thirty-seven, a black Brus- 
sels net bonnet, with jet, lace, a pompon, and moss, 

Wesrern.—Get tamise cloth or else seersucker for 
a traveling dress for mourning. Make with the long 
Double-breasted Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 28, 
Vol. VI. A cashmere sacque or Dolman is used for 
extra wrap. 

Cuantorra.—A polonaise and flounced skirt is the 
“best design for your Japanese silk. Trim with al- 

ternate ruffles of black and gray silk. 

8. M. R.—Make a chittelaine polonaise of your black 
grenadine, lining waist and sleeves with silk, and trim- 
ming the edge with a wide grenadine puff with a ruffle 
each side edged with lace: Put two deep flounces of 
grenadine, each headed by a similar puff, around the 
skirt. A fraise and ruffle on the sleeves should be 
filled in with Valenciennes lace or else crépe lisse 
pleating. 

Ouna.—Read reply just given “8, M. R.” ‘The chite- 
laine polonaise is illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. VI. 
Use a black watered ribbon sash with your black grena- 
dine polonaise. 

Beareioe.—It is customary for the bride-maid to 
give the bride a present, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Carrm L.—Little girls are wearing brown linen 
polonaises made double-breasted, and belted precisely 
like those worn by their mothers. Read ‘Children’s 
Fashions” in Bazar No. 25, Vol. VI. Edge the linen 
with a piping fold of white, brown, or blue linen. 

Lora M.—Swiss muslin polonaises are made long 
and loose, without lining, and are edged with a plain 
ruffle, or else lace or embroidery. A white corset 
cover is worn under them. A side sash is a succession 
of long loops and two uneven ends hanging from the 
belt on the left side quite far back. Watered ribbon 
sashes are very popular. 

Morner.—Your suggestion about the graduating 
dress is very good. Read description of such a dress 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 25, Vol. VI. 

A constant Reaper.—The polonaise and flounced 
skirt are invariably prescribed for grenadines this sum- 
mer. Have one made with a close-fitting vest polo- 
naise, and let the other be loose and belted. Put puffs 
edged with lace on the black dress, while for your 
sage green you should have pleatings laid so that the 
stripe will be uppermost in each pleat. 

Newarx.—The first-class furniture stores here make 
cradles like our illustration, but object to selling them 
without the curtains and fanciful accompaniments. 

M. N. V.—Embroidered linen suits are stylish; 
braided suits are very common. Your sample is Irish 
poplin, and will wear well. Talmas, Dolmans, and old- 
fashioned mantillas are more stylish than double capes. 

Mrs. W. W.—Alcohol will remove grape stains. 

Hosart.—The engagement-ring is worn on the first 
finger of the left hand; the wedding-ring on the third 
finger. 

Jur1a.—White grenadine suits will be worn at the 
watering-places and out of town for church and yisit- 
ing dresses. : 

Consranoz.—Straight side-pleated and gathered 
flounces are both used in grenadine. Read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 26, Vol. VIL. Napoleon blue 
linen is difficult to obtain here. A few private dress- 
makers import it for $1. yard. We will furnish you 
cut paper pattern of suit with a pleated blouse, 
which is the fashionable shirt waist. Fraises may be 
either gathered, side pleated, or box-pleated, accord- 
ing to material. A white neck-tie does not require 
a colored one also, but looks well with highly colored 
jewelry, such as coral or turquoise. 

Mxe.—Use black or gray, or else the blue itself, for 
trimming your blue polonaise. 

Miees.—Your sample is real Cluny, but lace does not 
dye well. 

K. B.—Get a llama lace sacque, or else buy guipure 
net and lace and make a pretty loose sacque with in- 
sertion let in the seams. 

Eva.—Read about princesse dresses in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 26, Vol. VI. The Bazar and 
Supplement containing an illustration of Worth’s 
princesse dress has been sent you. 

Constant Bazar Reaper.—Make your baby boy’s 
dresses to reach to the ankles. Make your calico with 
a box-pleated blouse-waist and a ruffied skirt, with or 
without an over-skirt. 

A. M.—Leno is not displayed in the stores this sea- 
son. De bége at 50 or 60 cents a yard is the most popu- 
lar traveling dress. Black silk is the best dress to buy 
when one dress must be worn on all occasions. 

Curcaco.—Read about grenadines in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 26, Vol. VI. 

AN AppreoraTive Sussogtser.—Hem your polonaise 
plainly without braid. White gloves would be less 
objectionable than black at a full-dress party, and bare 
hands would not do at all. After wearing crape ten 
years of your widowhood, you are certainly entitled to 
leave it off. 





Every mother who has a crying baby, or 
children subject to croup and stomach-com- 
plaints, can rely upon Castoria to keep the child 
well and give it rest. There are but few nurses 
in New York who do not use Castoria, It should 
be in every house,—[ Com. ] 





How 18 Ta1s?—Over 86,000,000 Sewmxa-Macumxs 
For 1872.—Some of the sewing-machine agents in our 
city have been continuously advertising the rate of in- 
crease of manufacture of their particular machine. 
These statements have induced us to ascertain which 
machine actually has the largest per cent. of increase, 
and we find, from the sworn statement of ail the com- 
panies, that the New Under-Feed Wilson Sewing-Ma- 
chine’s manufacture in 1871 was an increase over 1870 
of 4100 per cent., the most wonderful increase ever re- 
corded. ih the world. If the Wilson manufacture in- 
creased at the same rate in 1872, they will manufacture 
over 86,000,000 sewing-machines this year. Salesroom 
at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in 
the United States. The company want agents in coun- 
try towns.—[Com.] 





HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 


Retailed at same price as Icharge 
Hair Dealers. All First quality 
‘No short crimped hair in, 
ted not dyed. 
32 in. long, weight 3 of. only $9.00 
Seats eee rn ee Oar 98 8 
ae 1540 
Bee 18.60 
Conowst on Pourapoun Bnarpi 
Soup Harm. ae 
2 ox., 20in. Hair, oaly 
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Back or Waterfall Curls—fall seta 
Medium, 1°" 397.00) Retas 410.00 | 9't3 ’ 
¢ * 3 $7. Is 4 
Etarge,.” Beet for in “12.00] agi a? had 9370 
GE xtra’ Large, | 10.00] N-¥. 15.00] 96 « a 4°59 





Brsr Friz Warr on Face Curis, . 
Narunanty Cunzy, Faiz Werr Corts, . 
Largst Stvix.— Spanish Comb, Imitation Shell, sent ‘prepaid 
on Feceipt o! everybody wearing them. 
Tell the hair just as Timport it, without intermizing (as imitators 
Of ny gdeertvements don} to make their Price Lids appear cheaper. 
ant the only Hair Importer and wholesale dealer in this eity who 
RETAILS af WHOLESALE Prices. J will send Switches Paeparo by 
RAGISTERED Matt, on receipt o} P. O. Money Order, Draft, or Money 
in Registered Letter, or will eend by Express o COLLECT ON DELIVERY. 
money sent in advance saves ALL express charges, 


+ 80 cents per yard 








Wreath with any Initial, Monogram, or word, or Bouquet, made of 
@3 many pisces or colore of Hair as you may F 

Almost every family possesses some hair of deceased relatives, which 
canbe made tnio beautiful pictures, forming imperishable and une 
changeable mementoce and handeome Keusehold M 
the above derigns appropriately framed 4 x 6 énches, sent pre- 
Paid on receipe of $10.00. \e “above i the very best % 
preserving the hair in its original color, and is now being exensively 
acdpted ty al who wish to preserve such’ ax relics to perpetuate the men 
mory of the departed. Have one made, You will eurely order ethers 
on seeing how rally; artistic the work ia done. Will return ~"” haig 
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Naor Ainity (Congrats oe AD SANS REO cy, 


When you write please mention Haxpxn’s Bazan. 


Compagnie des Indes, 


PARIS. 


Fabriques de Dentelles, FabriquesdeCashmeredes 

Bayeux, 14 Rue Royale, Indes, 

Alencon,20RuedeLencrel. | Cashmere, Umritzur. 
—— 

MM. VERDE DE LISLE FRERES, of 
the Compagnie des Indes, especially address 
taseiaelroe to acres eee Sear ane ea0y 
age to Europe, inviti eir attention eir uc- 
tons of LACES AND CASHMERE SHAWLS exhib- 
ited at their warehouses, 


No. 80 Rue Richelieu, Paris, and 
N.1 Rue de la Regence, Bruxelles. 


Those who call either from interest and curiosity, or 
for the purpose of buying, will meet with equal courte- 
sy. As this house pays no commissions under any cir- 
cumstances to agents, the eee obtains all the 
advantages. All goods marked in plain figures. Prices 
invariable. English spoken throughout the house. 
































Coryixe Wursr..—B: 
vented Copyin Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly in- 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or ay the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





SOMETHING NEW. 


For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


THE ORTOLAN. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 
Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 

Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 39 East 33d St., N. Y. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 
Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless. 


peas ON THE FACE, 
BLACKHEADS, AND FLESHWORMS, 
use Perry’s IMPROYED COMEDONE 
and Pimple Remedy —the Great Skin 
> Medicine. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 
Dernaiolors 49 Bond Street, 

HISTS. 
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New York. SOLD BY ALL DR 


GAUZE MERINO 


Undershirts 2 Drawers, 


A LARGE VARIETY AT 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 


No. 687 BROADWAY. 


All about its climate for weak 
lungs, &c. Send 50 cts. for Guide- 


SANTA 
BARBARA, | bait index, santa Barbar, Cal. 


uo oreaeearea 
SEE PATTERNS Cut to Order, 15c. 


C, H. SMITH, Shirt-Maker, Mavison, 





Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, A Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Bi t Sets, &c., &c. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed b 

Mrs, 0. G, PARKER, 161 East “ath St NY. City. Send 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


CORNWALL - ON - THE- HUDSON, 
OPEN FOR GUESTS. 
WM. MM. STEWART, Proprietor, 
RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 


in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
toe. L. CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 





$1.00peryard. ~ 
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DRESS GOODS, §., §c., AT GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0., 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N.Y., 
Will continue to sell the balance of their 
SPRING & SUMMER IMPORTATIONS, 


offering great inducements to purchasers of the above 
goods, previous to taking their semi-annual inyentory. 


GENTLEMEN’S AND YOUTHS’ FUR- 
NISHING GOODS. 

HOSIERY of every description. 

UNDERWEAR, Silk, Merino, and Lisle Thread. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS, ready made and 
to order. = . 


SCARFS, TIES, AND CRAVATS. 
EMBROIDERED AND PLAIN BOSOMS. 
KID GLOVES, “GANTS DE SUEDE.” 
LISLE-THREAD GLOVES. 
RIDING AND DRIVING GLOVES AND GAUNT- 
LETS, &c., &., 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURNISH- 
ING DEPARTMENT. 
UNDERCLOTHING in Great Variety, : 
PARIS-MADE and of our own manufacture. 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, 
In all the Fashionable Materials. 
“CHILDREN'S PIQUE SUITS,” 
Paris-Made and our own manufacture. 
PIQUE EMBROIDERED WALKING COATS. 
LAWN AND CAMBRIC MORNING WRAPPERS. 
CORSETS IN GREAT VARIETY. HOOP-SKIRTS, 
PANIERS, &. 
INFANTS’ WEAR 
* Of Every Description Ready Made and to Order. 
“WEDDING TROUSSEAUX” a Specialty. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. ¥. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are offering 
UNUSUAL BARGAINS 
In every department of their Retail Store, viz.: 
50 DOZEN GENTS’ SHIRTS, 
Of selected quality MASONVILLE MUSLIN, with 
fine LINEN BOSOMS AND CUFFS, only $1 75 each. 
50 dozen ditto of fine WAMSUTTA do., only $2 25 


bh. 
w0 dozen ditto of fine NEW YORK MILLS do., only 
each. 
FANCY TIES, CRAVATS, HOSIERY, UNDER- 
WEAR, JEAN, and LINEN DRAWERS. 
ALEXANDRE’S - 
Celebrated 

KID GLOVES, 


TOILET ac CARRIAGE LAP-ROBES, 
Lay 











SUMMER SUITS. 
cans WHITE LINEN HANDSOME, $8 each, up- 
ward. 
Ladies’ Elegant Braided and Embroidered do., $10 


each, oer 
ucRt ILORED SILK SUITS, only $40 each, up- 


ward. 
BLACK SILK SUITS, only $50 h, upward. 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children's SACGUES, CLOAKS, 
Braided and Embroidered POLONAISE, UNDER: 
WEAR, &. = 


Their immense stock of 
SILKS, 


GRENADINES, 
CHAMBREY GAUZES, 
BAREGES, 
JAPANESE SILKS, 
POPLINS, 
FANCY DRESS GOODS, 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES, 
will be largely replenished. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS IN VARIETY. 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
HATTER, 


719 & 1103 BROADWAy, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 


Important to Ladies.—rhrongh the 
extreme liberality of Mesers, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are Saphied: to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable ue 
This ‘otter is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
be a nage itude on s offer, the 
liberality shown in its dis ution, and the amount of 
bed aleeane ‘accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
fre heart o1 every enone meee oie 
Full particulars sen! of postage 
tamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & Co. 
Soa 648 Broadway, New York. 


FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD & CO, 


anufacturers, and Wholesale and 
= Retail Dealers. 

We have the best assortment of that can 
be ose an an etn and wits this Sy. money-mar- 
ket, we em at the lowest i ices. 

Z COUNTRY COTTAGES A {PEC TY. 
75 & 77 SPRING STREET, COR. CROSBY 


“THREE PAIR” 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. Single pair, sent 
Rostpald, $1.00. Every color and size, A fine French 
Mave’ Unie “gta eows Bagaie 
‘ost-offi Se , 
stoflce Order. Fe 2 Sth Ave., N.¥. City. 


PEERLESS 

Shirts, Collars, 
Cuffs, § Drawers. 
UNION ADAMS & C0., 


637 BROADWAY. 








CURED !—For circular and price, address 
ASTHMA $C" Griany Pataneuenar Pa’ 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR s'¢. Unam:Pritccenin: 
I ted 








[ores your homes with the New Chromos, 





see and “ Asleep.” van air eee 
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BEAT Rett 
Is REMOVAL. 
Has removed his well-known 
L. SHAW “tir tsahishment to 
364 Bowery, corner Fourth Street, 
Branch store, 363 Sixth Avenue, and begs leave to call 
the attention of the ladies to his superb stock of Hu- 


man Hair Goods, of the best quality of hair only, of 


his own importation and manufacture. ms 
AsI aval had numerous complaints from ladie& who 


Jed astray by unscrupulous imitators of my 

Bie eet Sel pought inferior goods, I call the 

attention of the ladies to 364 Bowery, cor. 4th Street, 
which entire building I occupy. 

The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 

GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

All Hair used in my establishment I import and 

manufacture myself, and is of the best quality only; 

and if any expert can pore that I use in my goods 


any other lity but the best, or miz it with Italian 
r Chinese Hair, which is generally applied to by other 
Gealers, will refund the money in every 


case. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 
All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED, 


PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quate, Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 


8 inches long,4 ounces weight, - © - $500 
Do. 22 do. do. 4 do. do. - - = 600 
Do. 26 do, do. 4 do. do. - = 800 
Do. 32 do, do. 4 do, do - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
cone See Curls, natural Curly— 
inch, $200. 24-inch, $2.50. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 23d Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles, 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods sent C. O, D, by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 


jpRorEcx: our 
Child's ‘e- 
sight. Novelty C; 
riage, with Patent Ad- 
justable Canopy. 

(GF Price $318 00. 
Old Style Perambula- 
tors from $7; Central 
Park Sara reduced 
to $10; also, Veloci- 





poe Baby Jum ers, 
pingHorses, &Toys. 
3 Send for circular to 
(\\7 LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
512 Broadway 
—— St. Nicholas 

(Patent Canopy put on any carriage.) 


opposite 
(ote! 


HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S ZAR,» manufactured by 
Grossrsip & Co., 551 Péarl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 
1st. That each pattern is fitted and led by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. ‘ 
2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 
8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 
4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together, 
NOTICE. 
Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, Postpaid, in the U.S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 
GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 
‘The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the scle of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway ; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


Write for a Price-List to J. Hl. JOHNSTON, 





No. W719 

J SMITHFIELD ST PITTSBURGH FA. 

Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 
Guns, $8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $3 0 
$75. ‘Revolvers, $6 to $25. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Ma- 
aoe een se esaersee, boast ort for 
clul my Guns, Revolve c., boug! for. 
Goods pent by express, C.0.b,, 8 be examined before 
paid for. 


TEE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


TeeCream Freezer. 


¢ a finer quality of Cream 
wil ror, than any other Freezer 
ht, and will pay the entire cost 
ofth reason in saving of ice alone. 
Fro ee in one uarts, Call and see it, or send for 
catalogue. CHAS G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
606 Commerce St., Philadelphia, 


Patent Buckskin Dress Shields. 


‘These Dress Shields are man- 
ufactured of light BUCKSKIN 
and OIL SILK, and is the ov 
article in the market that will 
absorb moisture and protect 
the Dress thoroughly. They 
are extremely light and flex- 
ible, worn without the slight- 
est discomfort, and easily re- 


[Tingley’s Patent), 
in less time and wit! 
made. Is perfectly air-tig! 








tained in position, fi Dry Goods 
Pp Sold by all first-class ot 


and Fancy Goods Houses in the city. D. C. 
CO., Sole Agents & Manufacturers, 44 W. B’w: 





NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. 1, 
WILL OPEN JUNE 25th. 
CLARK N. SCOFIELD, Proprietor, 

Late of Continental Hotel, Philadelphia. 
Address 2 No. 25 West T'wenty-Seventh St., New York. 


Recommended by physiciansand mothers. Re= 

tains linen ‘diaper end is thoroughly. water: 

Eaailea, on seceiptor 1, by Eureka Din} os 
ry ny 

S82B'd iY. 

G2 Baiway, N.Y. Sold, also,by Stewart Cid, 


f Goods Stores: “Ast “ag this notice. 
of Patent Diaper Cor Take ho other Agentewenter, notle** J, Ss Plano Co. 810 Broadway, N. Y- 








Uru 


The STIGER Patent 
SKIRT, DRAWERS 


STOCKING 


SUPPORTER, "24 
Skeleton Waist Combined. 

The Skeleton Waist alone, 
for hot weather, is worth all it 
costs. - Itis highly recommend- 
ed by physicians, and others 
who have used it. i 

Ask your Merchants for it 
If you cannot get it, we 
send single one, prepaid, for 
Children, on receiptof $1. For 
Se Ladies, on receipt 
of $1.25. 

In ordering, give the length 
from the shoulder to the top of 
stocking. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Send price for samples. So- 
licit orders, and make money. 

A liberal discount to Agents 
and Merchants. ? 

Cut this out and keep it. 


Address 
STIGER MFG. CO. 
60 Warren Street. 
P.O. Box 4391. New Yorx. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any Fieurr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 














ees by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
art of the 
the body 


blades, and two inches above the fullest 
chest; and for Children, straight aroun 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.... 











LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK. il 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 95 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
EATS O1d)..--0-2seceeses0 wssccscccsscceceess © OT 
BOY'S KNEE -BREECHES, VEST, AND 
Saat boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 


VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to ES old)....- “ 88 


INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt)...“ a5 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER ..No.42 


GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 
5 to 15 years old). 
GENTLEMAN'S SH 
AND SMOKING-CAP.. 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, Pp 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt...... 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
ion Baqsue, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
Ger Skirt (for girl from 8 to 15 years old) “9 
LADY’S SA! gue WRAPPER. 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE Deeaaing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise Se Jenene es sacccscscesecee “6 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skirt, and 












oy 8: 











Walking Skirt............. bas 818. 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
-Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt........... $cc 20) 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt..................-. { 28 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old(....... eccccesee 95 





LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 99 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ahp own) icccsers scotbent oi oie cue coheparon “ 387 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ‘* 89 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
BASQUE, with Grecian 6 ven inn Ove aiee! 
with Grecian , Open-front Over- 
xt and Full Trained See a e 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SU! 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT... 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT “41 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT... 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
irl from 5 to 15 years old)............. neous! 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.... . 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
SNGESDED. <5 0s ccntovusencn onsen woe a 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
AGUNAIIITL) 5. 5.00 vecucsusaswsasesepe tr, oot 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt...... Bab piscnsewasscuvipe AL: 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 



























Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old) i EAB 
SLE! VELESS JACKET WALKING Sur SS: 35 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 

Shep ea se! See 





LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
GABRIELLE POLE SOU A TGNG BUTE 

AISE WA. sl ° 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... 


‘The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 


atterns will be sent fc . 
SPRECRIE Od eR nena aren, 


In ordering, please 
taining Suit, and send Bust 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


“You ask WHY we can sell ¥irst 
Class 7 Octave Pianos tor $2902 
costs less than 








the Number of paper con- 
easure. Dealers supplied 





cular, in which We fefer to over SOO Banke 
gular ne. of whom you may. ero). using “our Pianos 
‘state where 


in 44 States and Territories. Please you saw 








T HE COMPLEXION BEAUTIFIER 
removes Tan and Freckles, Blackheads, Pimples, 
and Fleshworms. Depot 142 West Twenty-fifth Street, 
N.Y. Ask your Druggists for it. ae von can not get 
it, inclose $1 00, with stamp, and it will be sent to you. 
Agents wanted. 


MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and K 
MONEY Check outats. Catalogues oumene aad 
fall particulars FREE. 8. M. Srexorr, Boston, 


EE or write Dr. DODGE, of Human Blood Ex- 
periments and Heart Dropsy Cure notoriety. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
‘These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav: ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is d ible with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of ever 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, an 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and itude, the 

remium offered to each and every subscriber for the 

azar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
2c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is mfnutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 

ense. The garments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises an 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized oe 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
Sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
>} And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
H OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 
849-851 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store,543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
pencil Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, St. 

mis, Mo.; A. C. Kellogg, C! ‘0, Il. Send for 
Pamphlet. 





Sold by ‘Druggists. 
RUSSES, Sopportes, Elastic Bel! 





Stockings, 

&c., especially for Ladies’ use, at SEELEY’S Truss 
Establishments, 1847 Chestnut Street, Phila. Pa., and 
737 Broadway, N. Y. Send for lustrated Pamphlet. 


OR BEST AND CHEAPEST SUMMER BEVER- 
AGES, Perfumeries, and other valuable Receipts, in- 
valuable Instructions as to How to Live, Postal Card and 
‘Telegraph Cypher, and Card Photograph worth several 
times the money, send 10c. Box 421, Washington, D.C. 


‘ED. —BOOK AGENTS are wanted 
WANT + to sell popular Standard Works by 
Serre eteiopmeata of Biblical, Pheslogioal, and Hecls- 
Strong’s ia and Eccle- 
arastienl Literature; The Life of Christ; The Land and 
the Book; and Tyerman’s Life of Wesley are admirabl 
adapted for Theological Students and others to sell 
are their coming vacations. The subscriber also 
wants energetic and successful Canvassers to sell the 
wewand pues bors) just published, viz.: Farm Bal- 
lads, by Will Carleton; The Treaty of Washinaton, b 
Caleb Bann: ‘Santo Domi , Past and Present ; witi 
@ Glance at Hayti, by Samuel Hazard; and Nordhoft’s 
California, Energetic persons can make the business 
very lucrative. For further particulars, addtess 


AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


ANTED! eee to sell our Rubber Stamps and 
other novelties. Address U. 8. Manufacturing 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
B 


AR. 


Hanrer’s MaGaziny, One Year.. 
Hanrer’s Werxty, "One Year. 
Harper's Bazar, One Year.. 


Hanrer’s Macazinr, Harrrr’s Werxry, and Harper’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WErK1y, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsontuens at $400 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

‘The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 90 cents a year, payable at the office 
Where received. Subscribers in’Canada must send 2% cents for the 
‘Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 


States 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrn & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 






Trrus FoR Apvertistxe tN Harrer's WEEKLY AND 
Hanrrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Fresh Summer Books 


PUBIISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


fz- Hanree & Brorurrs will send either of the 
following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 





ta- Harrer’s CaraLocue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


L 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE for July. 


IL 

ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Jonny W. 

Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, (Nearly Ready.) 
Im. 

1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Pen, Crown Syo, 

Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 
Iv. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgian Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, yp Syria, Saker. reece, 
Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. By W. Pemproxe Frt- 
rive. Twelfih Year. With nearly 100 Maps and 
Plans of Cities. Large 12mo, Half Leather, ocket- 
Book form, $6 00. = 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1872. Edited by Prof. Spenoxr F. Barnn, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, with the Assistance 
of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, over 700 pp., 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00.) 


VI. 

MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness. Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Schools. justrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


FARM BALLADS. By Wirt Carterton. Illustrated. 
Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


vil. 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
Thereto. By Cares Cusurye. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


: Ix, 
THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuarirs Hatwoox, Secretary 


of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Ilus- 
trations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 00. 


x. 
TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE, By the Rey. Frrp- 
grok Arnoty, B.A. of Christ Church, Oxford, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
EB Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price 





1, 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. 
New Magdalen. B: 


The 
Wu.xre Corriws, Author of 


“The Woman in ite,” ‘* Armadale," “ Moon- 
stone,” “Man and Wife," &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


2. 
LONDON'S HEART. By B.L. Fansron, Author of 
“Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” ‘Blade-o'-Grass," &c. 
Illustrated. S8yo, Paper, $1 00. 


3. 

MURPHY’S MASTER. By Jawes Payy, Author of 
“‘Carlyon’s Year," ** Cecil's Tryst,” “Found Dead,” 
“One of the Family,” “A Beggar on Horseback," 
&c., &c. S8vo, Paper, 25 cents, 


4. 
OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Tuaocxeray, Author 
of “The Village on the Cliff," &c. Ilustrated. 8yo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1.50. 


5. 

KENELM CHILLINGLY : His Adventures and Opin- 
fons. By E. L. Buzwer (Lord Lytton), Author of 
“Pelham,” ‘Last of the Barons,” “The Caxtons," 
&c. Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


6. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. By F. W. Rontnson, Au- 
thor of “Christie’s Faith,” “Mattie: a Stray,” “No 
Man’s Friend,” ‘True to Herself,” &c. Illustrated. 
8yo, Paper, 75 cents, 


% 

TO THE BITTER END. By Miss M. E. Brannon, 
Author of “Aurora Floyd,” ‘“Dead-Sea Fruit," 
“Birds of Prey,” ‘John Marchmont's Legacy,” &c. 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 


8. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Gzorax 
Exot, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss,” “Romola,” &c. 2 yols., 12mo, Cloth, $8 50. 

- Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $150; Cloth, $2 00. 

%. 

ROBIN GRAY. By Cuarzes Grnnon, ‘Author of 
“For the King,” and “For Lack of Gold.” v0, 
Paper, 50 cents. aa 


A PASSION IN TATTERS. By Anxre Twoscas, Au- 
Bae Dn neem es 
olors,"” “Playe mat, =5) e Do’ a 
Teleh «Only Herself” “Playing for High Stakes,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Dronkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 845 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


COE Es Ne a oe 
day | Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
$5to$20 ple, ofelther sex, young or old, make more monegat 


work for usin thoir spare moments, or allthe time, than atanyt 
Tine Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Oo., Bortland, Maine. © 


872.00 BACH WEEK, “ses vine 
PyORArS COTES rane aoe 


8475 A MONTH to Agents. Articles new, and 
Staple as flour, C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 


AGENTS ¥r2s800, Sos Gears stan. 
$25 A DAY, Agee Sttawspidderora,ace 


$40 PER WEEK IN CASH to AGENTS. 


E thing furnished and expenses paid- 
‘A. COULTER & CO., Charlotte, Mich, 


Googl 
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[Jury 5, 1873. 














FACETIZ. 


A younG lady studying 
French, and finding that 
**belle” meant “fine,” told 
some one in a letter that 
“we had a great deal of 
belle weather lately.” 

ee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fastidious James.—It is 
not strictly etiquette, when a 
gentleman declines ‘to dine 
With you on the ground of 
being engaged, to write in re- 
py that you believe that’s all 

umbug, and that he hopes 
for a pleasanter invitation ; 
but your answer would often 
be truthful. 

Eja, Ita, Quia (who write 
on the same subject).—It is 
most ungenerous to your 
friend to accept his invita- 
tion, if going will bore you. 
Give him credit for desiring 
that you should do what wil 
make yon happiest, and stay 
away. 

Miss Sappho.—If you think 
that you can sing better than 
Madame Patti, there is not 
the least objection to your 
getting over from the boxes 
into the orchestra, and thence 
to the stage (the Big Drum is 

oliteness itself, and he will 

eave you up), and trying. 
But courtesy demands’ that 
you should wait the fall of 
the act-drop, and perhaps 
you had better obtain a 
written permission from the 
manager. 

Anti- Fiddler.—Ha! hat 
“*Music hath charms to 
soothe the savage breast,’ 
and to irritate every other,” 
is not bad, for you. But cot- 
ton wool is cheap enough, 
and staying at home is cheap- 
er. 

Impatient Hester.—When 
Hamlet said ‘‘ Those that are 
married already, all but one, 
shall live,” it is certain that : 
he meant, when King of Denmark, to provide means of living for 
such couples as had wedded on insufficient incomes. But don’t yon 
and “Dear Tom” marry on the idea that any thing of the sort will be 
done for you. Wait, and hope to get tired of one another. 

‘Amphibious.—Never change your opinion about any thing. But, as 
the object of talking is to annoy somebody, express whatever opinion 
is likely to be most distasteful to your hearers. If any body calls you 
inconsistent, punch his head. : 

Qui s’Excuse.—Letters intended to be delivered neyer miscarry. 
Misdirect carefully, if for any reason you desire your epistle to go 
astray and be returned to you, that you may show it when the mis- 
chief you wish it thought you tried to prevent is done. If you ought 
to write Madison Square, omit “ Square,” and your letter will make a 
pleasant tour. 

‘idelis.—Never betray a secret. But there is no law against your 
making a memorandum of a secret for your own use; and if you 
happen to write with a thick pen, and promptly to use the blotting- 
nk to which aclub gossip is sure to resort, it will be the fault 
of the paper-makers, not yours, if he reads and tells. We knew an 
objectionable marriage prevented by such an—accident. 

Student.—The question whether Mary Queen of Scots was sincere, 
or only politic, in refusing the hand of Louis XIV., has often been 
discussed, We are not inclined to give a positive opinion where 
Lingard doubts and Pinnock generalizes, but we have reason to think 
she would have married him but for the strange conduct of Talley- 
rand, who instigated the Sicilian Vespers in order to divert the atten- 
tion of Europe from Mary’s affair with Cesar Borgia. 

Maria.—You ask who ‘Glossary the poet” was. You have seen 
his works indicated on the back of the volume containing Chaucer, 
Gower, and Skelton. Quite right to ask. He is a very nice poet, and 
has this advantage, that he explains every word he uses, which sev- 
eral moderns do not do. = . fe 

Scientisic.—We never had the slightest idea as to what is meant by 
pressure on the barometer, and we have lived a good many years very 
comfortably without knowing, We believe, however, that if you press 
it too hard it will break, and the quicksilver will tumble all over the 
floor, and this produces a pretty effect. 

A Dejected Wife.—We can give no advice about marking-ink. Be- 
sides, respectable washer-women now decline to work for persons who 
are mean enough to mark their linen, and thus not only show a want 
of confidence, but give the trouble of sorting the things. 

Scotus.—The lines are in Burns’s works, but they are only an am- 
plification of Dr. Watts’s tere and elegant couplet: 

“Tf I could see what others see, 
A better cove I think I’d be.” 


Le Comte @ A——.—‘ The dual function of the brain” is, we imagine, 
to keep a man with brains out of a duel. . 

Scrupulous.—There is no objection to shooting a street organist, but 
do not fire out of window when any body else is ‘abont, lest you injure 
a fellow-creature. - 

Sir Wilfrid L.—In Sumatra it is with the greatest difficulty that a 
native can be got to pronounce his own name. There is not this eti- 
quette in America, but toward the evening of New-Year’s Day a good 
many persons appear to be Sumatrans to the extent in question. 

‘Oren Comauxioations Recetven.—Vetus (old enough to know 
better).—Pemmican (is not the same as pelican, but you are the same 
as goose).—X. X. (you may be only twenty, but your joke’s one hun- 
dred at least).—A Beginner (leave off).—P. S. (Sir, nota bene, we do not 
stand impertinence).—A Bristolian (go to Bath).—Aliquis (you think 
you're “somebody ;” may dif- 


ference ofopinionnever alter = 47) |{/{ff (if! 1!//VyiNI! 
friendship). — Critic (hyper- | i ! (| RRS 
critic; an artist draws well —/ |j)/l\/ li 
enoughwhocandrawagood | lif ill {1/11 i 
check).—F. 7’. W. (neat, only | }) } 
anchora is not Latin for an \ Y 
anchovy. ‘Try again). Wy LA 
| 


Ss SED 
Every bodyisallowed tobe | { 
keoper of the seals in Alaska. tH fas 


pate | 
Queny.—Are the Michi- |) (y 
ganders any relation to the 
ortuguese, and if 80, how 
much, and what? 


a 
For what does M.D, stand? 
Don’t exactly know. It rep- 
resents Doctor of Medicine, 
Medical Doctor, Mule Driver, 
Medical Distinction, Mulatto 
Doctor, Mileage Dividend 
(for Congressmen), Mine 
Digger, ae Department 
jivision, Mischief-Docr. 
ee 
In one of the towns of 
Mississippi two colored men 
were arrested on the charge 
ofburglary. The jury before 
whom they were tried were 
all colored. After the case 
was tried they retired and 
mage up ayerdict, which was 
announced to the court., On 
nee called, the judge asked 
for the verdict, which the 
foreman delivered as follows: 
“Dis jury find dat one of 
de ’cuse busted in de sto’ and 
stole dat bacon, and dat de 
oder didn’t do noffin.” 
“Which one do you find 
guilty 2?” asked the judge. 
*Dat’s de question, boss,” 
returned the foreman; “dat’s 
jes what we can’t find out; 
and we recommend dat de 
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TAKING THOUGHT FOR THE FUTURE. 
Dorotuy. “I shall have such a Big Wedding-Cake when J’ Married, Mummy!” 


Curistopuer. “ Yes—and set it afore me, won't you?’ 





EMULATION. 
Maup. “/?ve had Whoofing-Cough !” 
Etuet. “Oh! that’s Nothing—whi 
Maun. ‘ Well—/’ve had Bronchitis! 
Erne (after a pause). “I learn French!” 





ve had Measles!” 
(Collapse of Maud. 





SWEARING, 
‘Mother, did you ever hear 
Sissy swear ?” 
kad No, any. dear. What did 
“* Why, she said she wasn’t 
going to wear her darned 
stockings to church ?” 
SS 
‘Tur Turr Arrgorion—'Os- 
sification of the heart. 


—>—_ 

Back as many horses as 
you like, but you had better 
not back them through shop 
windows—it comes expen- 
sive. ° 

Oxp Patients. — Curran 
being at a party at the seat 
of an Irish nobleman, one of 
the company, who was a 
physician, strolled out be- 
fore dinner into the church- 
yard. Dinner being served 
up, and the doctor not re- 
turned, some of the compa- 
ny were expressing their sur- 
prise where he could he gone 
to. Oh,” says Curran, “he 
has just stepped out to pay 
a visit to some of his old pa- 
tients.” 

eee 

A short time since a g 
tleman with long fair whi: 
kers, and dressed in the 
height of fashion, entered a 
hosier's in Vienna, and re- 
quested the shop-woman, 
who happened to be alone, 
to show him some colored 
shirts. Every variety was 
brought out, when he made 
his Choice, and requested 
that a parcel might be made 
up for him. ‘This bein 
done, ‘“‘ What an idiot lam!” 
he said. “I have not seen 
how the shirts look when 
on. Would you oblige me, 
mademoiselle, by putting on 
‘one over your dress?” ‘The 
shop-woman having com- 
plied with his request, ‘‘ Be 
80 good,” he continued, “ris 
to button the collar and the wristbands, that I may get a thoroughl: 
good idea of the effect. And now,” he added, taking up his parcel, 
“allow me to wish you a very good morning ;” and in an instant he 
was outside the door and had disappeared, the unhappy girl, perfectly 
stupefied, not daring to follow him into the street on account of her 
singular costume. fier employer, on returning from his café half an 
hour later, found her, with the fatal garment on, crying on the 


counter. > 





‘Turrr Courses.—The Course of Time, the Course of True Love, and 
the Course at Jerome Park. 


HENCE THESE SIZE! 


Branoue (to her brother). “ Charlie, you look yer miserable. You 
promised me you wouldn’t bet heavily. Have you Jost much ?” 
. Cuanuie. “Yaas! Bet half a dozen pairs of gloves with Mrs. Fur- 
long.” 

Beasidus. “Nonsense! that’s nothing.” 

Cuancie, “ Aw! beg y’ pardon—I'm thinking how a fellah is to ge 
and buy the gloves without sacrificing his self-respect. Why, the 
woman wears seven and a half!” 


qe potas 

Payine witn Gorn.—In this “enlightened age” few will be found 
to believe that the streets of New York are payed with gold, yet it 
would puzzle a clever contractor to pave them without it. 


aceon oe 

One of the soldiers sent against the Modocs received a letter from 
his sister containing the following beautiful and touching sentiment: 
“And if any thing should happen to you, do make some arrangement 
to have your hair recovered and sent on. It is the exact color of 
mine, and I can’t get a pair of curls of the right shade any where here.” 


eee 
A race is sometimes won by a head, but the legs generally land all 
the money. 
CIVILIZED CANNIBALS. 


“«Why do they call the people that live in some of the South Sea 
Islands cannibals ?” asked an old man of a sailor. 
“ Because they live on other people,” answered the sailor. 
“Then,” said the old man, pensively, “‘my sons-in-law must be 
cannibals, for they live on me.” 
a 
| Memory.—We don't belieye a word of the following: Dr. Johnson, 
it is said, never forgot any thing he had seen, heard, or read. Burke, 
Clarendon, Gibbon, Locke, Tillotson, were all distinguished for great 
strength of memory, When alluding to this subject, Sir William 
Hamilton observes: “For intellectual power of the highest order 
none were distinguished above Grotins and Pascal, and Grotius and 
Pascal forgot nothing they had ever read or thonght. Leibnitz and 
Euler were not less celebrated for their intelligence than for their 
memory, and both could repeat the whole of the 4neid. Donnellus 
knew the Corpus Juris by heart, and yet he was one of the profound- 
est and most original speculators in jurisprudence. Ben Jonson tells 
us that he could repeat all he had ever written, and whole books that 
he had read. Themistocles could call by their names the twenty thou- 
sand citizens of Athens. Cyrus is reported to have known the name 
of every soldier in his army. Hortensius (after Cicero the greatest 
orator of Rome), after sitting a day at a public sale, correctly enunci- 
ated from memory all the things sold, their prices, and the names of 
their purchasers. Niebuhr, 
‘J "i }} pti, the, historian, was no less 
j i> distinguished for his memory 
\| Bead than for his acuteness. In 
y his youth he was employed in 
one of the papes offices of 
Denmark. Part of a book 
of accounts having been de- 
stroyed, he resto: it by an 
effort of memory.” We 
conclude as webegan. We 
don’t believe a word of this 
Jong-spun yarn. 


pute ogeeest 

Rabbit poachers are said 

not to be particular to a hare. 
Se 


A Tour pe Foroz—A po- 

liceman’s rounds. 
——— 

A San Bernardino (Califor- 
nia) assessor asked a woman 
how many chickens she had, 
and.doubting her word, pro- 
ceeded to’count them. She 
took him to the bee-hive, 
kicked it over, and invited 
him to count the bees. He'll 
take a woman’s word next 


time. + 

Captain Jack has confessed 
to Hooker Jim that he is the 
author of Betsey and I are 
out. 





A Danbury young man is 
to stand a suit for breach of 
promise, having said he 
wonld take a young lady to 
Barnum’s and failed to do it. 


ct Aa ons 
“This company shall ney- 
er get another cent of my 
money,” said an angry lady 
on a railway train. 
“How, then, will you tray- 
el 2” asked the conductor. 
“Yl pay my fare to you.” 
— 





honorable coat jes have : BELLIGERENTS. 
which on dem two niggers Sir, to go and Play in the Hall. My Dear, I wish you'd Ring for Mary, to take the Child Up Stairs.” suvius—therefore it is good 
stole dat bacon.” Granpson. “If you do, I'll Get into Mischief, and ‘Turn on'all the Faucets!” for eruptions. 


) 
anoder trial, and find out Graxprara (goaded to madness, as the ball bounded from the back of his head). “Get out of the Room, you Little —! I've Told you Half a Dozen Times, “ Sulphur comes from Ve- : 
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Frias. 1 and 2,—LADIES’ SUMMER WALKING SUITS.—[Ser nexr Pace.) ” 
Fig. 1.—Burr Liven Wavxine Surr. Fig. 2.—Brovss-rotonatse Wauxine Suit (wit Cur Paper Parrern), 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Blouse-polonaise Walking Suit, Fig. 2, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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MISS PRISCILLA’S BONNET. 


So this is your wonderful bonnet, 
All flowers and feathers and lace, 
Full twenty-five dollars’ worth on it, 
And it don’t hide a bit of your face ; 
It perches its puff of illusion 
On top of your tangle of curls, 
As if half afraid of intrusion. 
When I and your mother were girls, 


Niece Fanny, our bonnets were beauties. 
I remember one Dunstable straw 
‘That was white as the whitest of duties, 
And its fibre as strong as the law ; 
For seven years running I wore it, 
A ribbon tied under my chin, — 
A long figured veil floating o’er it, 
And blushes and dimples within. 


You smile? Youth is so unbelieving 
In all save its joy in itself. 
Don’t dream for a moment I’m grieving, 
Or think myself laid on the shelf; 
But fifty odd summers have faded 
The bloom that was bright at sixteen, 
And the face, growing older, is shaded 
By thoughts of the years that have been. 


I had blushes and dimples, however, 

And my skin was not browned by the sun, 
Like yours, Fanny darling. I never 

Had freckles at your age—not one. 
And thanks to my sensible bonnet, 

‘That kept the rough wind from my hair, 
The gloss of the chestnut upon it 

Was satin-smooth, dainty, and fair, 


I sat with the singers in meeting 
‘The summer my bonnet was new: 

How the fugues and the quavers, repeating 
Themselves, thrill my memory through! 

For Will by my side said, ‘‘ Priscilla, 
Can heaven be sweeter than this?” 

One morning. He lies ‘neath the willow, 
Soon caught to the heavenly bliss. 


Will gone, the rest married and scattered, 
Afar to the East and the West, 
And I’m Aunt Priscilla, unflattered, 
By only the babies caressed ; 
Yet full of a subtle compassion 
For you with your tangle of curls, 
Half spoiled by caprices of fashion, 
My prettiest, dearest of girls. 





Ladies’ Summer Walking Suits, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


See illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—Burr Liven Waxine Sort. Skirt 
of buff linen, trimmed with flounces headed with 
bias folds of white linen ; Valois waist, with sides 
extending so as to form a sort of over-skirt. The 
upper flounce of the skirt also edges the bottom 
of these sides, which are trimmed with bias folds 
and bows of white linen. The front of the waist 
is trimmed with white linen brandenburgs. 
Gigot sleeves, trimmed with white linen bands 
and bows. Yellow straw hat, with purple rib- 
bon and feather. 

Fig. 2.—BLovusE-PoLoNAIsE WALKING Suir 
(wir Cur Parer Parrern). This pretty suit 
is especially designed for thin summer fabrics 
and wash goods—such as grenadines, organdies, 
linen lawns, percales, calicoes, etc. It is sub- 
stantially the same as the favorite loose-fronted 
polonaise, made single instead of double breast- 
ed, and is confined at the waist by a belt, or 
worn loose, according to taste. The original is 
of white organdy with black polka dots. A 
treble box-pleated ruff of the material encircles 
the neck. ‘The walking skirt is also of dotted 
organdy, and is trimmed with flounces. 





YESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tus suit comprises two garments—blouse- 
polonaise and walking skirt. 

Brovuse-Potonaise.—This pattern is in five 
pieces—front, back, sleeve, ruff, and sash. The 
front is loose-fitting, and closed to the waist line 
with buttons and button-holes. The back is 
half-fitting, with a seam down the middle; extra 
fullness is cut on at the waist line, and laid in a 
large double box-pleat on the under side. ‘The 
skirt is draped in the back by three tapes, cut ten 
inches long, tacked one on the other at the waist 
line on the middle seam. The end of each tape 
is fastened at the three single holes. ‘The pleats 
on each side of the back are formed by placing 
the four holes evenly together, and bringing 
them up to the single hole at the waist. The 
coat sleeve is sewed plainly in the armhole, 
placing the longest seam of the sleeve to the 
notch in the back part. The neck is finished 
by a treble box-pleated ruff, cut on the bias; the 
pleats are laid according to the perforations, 
placing the seven holes evenly together on both 
sides, making the box-pleat on the upper side. 
‘The line across the upper part of the sash placed 
even with the top edge forms the loop. Cut two 
pieces like the pattern given of the sash, Put 
the pattern together by the notches, and pay no 
attention to the grain of the paper. ‘The per- 
forations show where to baste the seams on the 
shoulders and under the arms, where to drape 
the skirt in the back, to form the pleats on.the 
side and ruff, the size and form of the under 
part of the sleeve, and how to form the loop in 
the sash. An outlet of an inch is allowed for 
the seams on the shoulders and under the arms, 
and a quarter of an inch for all others. The 
notches at the top and bottom show where to 
turn back for the hem in front, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 9 yards, 

Extra for trimming, 2 yards. 

Ribbon for sash, 8 inches wide, 31 yards. 

‘Waxxixe Sxirr.—This pattern is in four 
PleceesAonby two side gores, and half of back 

readth. Cut the front and back with the lon- 


gest straight edge laid on the fold of the goods 
to avoid seams. Cut two pieces each of the pat- 
tern given for the side gores. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 
Extra for flounces, cut on the bias, 10 inches 
deep, 6 yards, 
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> Wirs the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


presenting a large variety of literary and 
artistic attractions. 





WG Cut Paper Patterns of the new and elegant 
Blouse-polonaise Walking Suit, illustrated on the 
Jirst page of the present Number, are now ready, 
and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, 
on receipt of Twenty-five Cents, Kor Complete List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 447. 

WG The next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ Summer Dresses, Shawls, 
Mantelets, Fichus, Coiffures, etc.; Boys’ and 
Girl’ Gymnastic Suits; Children’s Summer 
Dresses ; Fancy-Work, etc., etc. ; with choice pic- 
torial and literary features. 





A SCHOOL OF LIFE. 


E once heard a brilliant woman of 

large experience in the world declare 

that if in our life the game was a hundred, 

marriage, no matter with whom it was con- 
tracted, counted fifty. 

It was an extraordinary thing to say, and 
at the first hearing aroused a lively opposi- 
tion. For is there any single person living 
who will admit failure and bankruptcy as 
an inevitable portion? And is there any 
married person, whose marriage having been 
only a misery, will admit its troubles and 
vexations worth as much as all the rest has 
been—worth half as much, indeed, as all the 
rest of life might have been? And if mar- 
riage with any one counts fifty—the mar- 
riage of Edith Plantagenet, for instance, 
with Dennis O’Flaherty—should not the 
marriage of Edith Plantagenet with Henry 
Tudor count at least twice as much? Not 
in relation to the differencé of rank or riches 
between Tudor and O'Flaherty, of course, 
but to the difference of advantages both of 
surroundings and) education, the difference 
of training through refining generations, 
and the consequent difference of experi- 
ence, to say nothing of enjoyment. 

And yet certainly, on second thoughts, a 
deal of truth will be found in the assertion, 
as we shall see by looking at it on more 
sides than that of the mere happiness or un- 
happiness of the affair. Happiness, after 
all, except in its ultimate effect upon tem- 
perament, is a trifle. If you doubt that, re- 
member the favorite remark of Mrs. Squeers, 
when she pronounced concerning any doubt- 
ful matter that “it would be all the same a 
hundred years hence,” and you will under- 
stand that it makes but little difference to 
the universe at large whether you are hap- 
py or unhappy, but the greatest difference 
whether your character was developed to 
its utmost or dwarfed and stunted in its 
growth. Doubtless unhappiness may some- 
times destroy good humor, force you to suc- 
cumb to it, give up in despair, and there an 
end; but that is only when you are so lam- 
entably weak that it is of no sort of conse- 
quence whether you give up or not, for your 
qualities were too poor and feeble to amount 
to any thing, if ever so well supported. You 
may, in fact, be very unhappy, your home 
may be disagreeable, your circumstances 
deplorable, your husband unsympathetic ; 
but if you bravely meet your difficulties, if 
you bring any energy to bear in the endeay- 
or to overcome them, if out of your own sad- 
ness you can learn how to touch tenderly 
and soothe the sadness of another, you event- 
ually reap a fuller happiness than the first 
ephemeral enjoyments that you craved could 
possibly have proved ; for one of the greatest 
blessings given to us is self-content, the feel- 
ing that God’s gifts have not rusted in our 
hands, the sense of an approving conscience. 
The pleasure of a luxurious home, of splen- 
did dress, of opera and theatre and ball, the 
delight of love itself—all these things are 
nothing in the long-run to that approving 
conscience. These pass, but the other is ours 
till the reversing stroke of fate has turned 
our substance back to dust. 

As we can not possess that approving 
conscience, unless We are inordinately vain 
and self-glorifying creatures, without hay- 
ing done our best, then with its possession 
that development of character must have 
taken place in us whose influence is felt in 








immense circles ever widening like the rip- 
ples in alake. For as the arm withers that 
is not exercised, the faculty disappears that 
is not used, so the use and exercise of what 
is best within us develop those traits into 
the strong characteristics that not only have 
their effect upon others about us, but de- 
scend and mould the generations to come. 

Looked at from this point of view, there- 
fore, it is easily seen that whatever exer- 
cises to the farthest our better and stronger 
qualities is really of the most permanent 
value to us and to the world; and it will 
then hardly be doubted that marriage does 
this very effectually. 

Look, for example, at the temper of an av- 
erage married woman. It has gone through 
an experience that could touch very few sin- 
gle women. Not that the single woman’s 
temper is by any means an ill one; but, 
saye when she is exceptionally placed, she 
is living an independent life, subject to no- 
body’s whims and demands, and her temper 
has generally been totally untried. It is, 
therefore, a negative virtue simply. But 
the married woman’s temper has endured 
all trial. Under the best of conditions— 
that is, when her husband is faithful, tem- 
perate, kind, and in easy circumstances— 
there have been the frequent surrenders of 
the will, the repression of wishes, the annoy- 
ances of keeping the house not to please her- 
self, but another, and not always successful- 
ly at that; the crucial test of servants; the 
weakening of some sickness and pain; the 
loss of sleep that fretful children cause ; the 
necessity of attending to the wants of oth- 
ers; patching and darning when a bit of 
fancy- work would be delightful, and an 
hour with a novel paradise—the thousand 
vexations that accompany family life, where 
so many different natures meet, even under 
the most careful management. And if the 
conditions are not the best; if a husband is 
not faithful and temperate and kind; if he 
is hard, exacting, coarse ; if, tired with busi- 
ness, he gives the angry retort or the sneer- 
ing snub; if he reduces her to seeming non- 
entity; if his fierce outbursts make her 
cringe, his manners disgust and mortify 
her—if out of that furnace her temper has 
come untouched by the fire, or only refined 
into a heavenly patience, why, then it is a 
positive and tremendous virtue, as strong 
and fit to carry her upward as a pair of 
wings might be: and nine-tenths of the time 
that is the state of things with her. 

‘Then, too, the usual experiences of mar- 
riage are such as are only enriching to any 
nature. To live for another, to have the 
great object in life of being the happiness 
of another, to be to a husband an example 
of the perfection of womanhood—these are 
possibilities which ought to fertilize the most 
barren soul. And, for the rest, where can 
there be any thing in life equaling the en- 
durance of that great mystery of mother- 
hood which takes one between the gates of 
life and death, and almost into the pur- 
poses of the Creator? Where can there be 
any drama better worth seeing than the 
opening of little minds, the kindling of those 
eternal sparks, the display of their parental 
heritage? any enjoyment better worth hay- 
ing than the hug of little arms, the kiss of 
little mouths? And of such enjoyments nei- 
ther tyranny nor parsimony nor choler is apt 
to deprive one. 

At the same time let us remember that 
men customarily love where they marry; 
they would prefer to give pleasure rather 
than pain, and, except in cases of real de- 
pravity, it is their intention and effort to do 
so. If they ever become too selfish to be 
tolerated, it is not impossible that the wives 
who have coddled them past belief may be 
a little to blame themselves. If irritabili- 
ties develop into brutalities, the wife who 
made haste to appease the passion by hum- 
bling herself and fawning, instead of calmly 
and evenly meeting the storm, has herself 
largely to thank; for it has been a part of 
human nature, ever since it was turned out 
of Eden, when it saw a worm to tread on it. 

On the whole, then, it must be confessed 
that marriage, even if it were not a state 
preordained by nature, would be as a school 
of life an affair of infinite value—of value, 
indeed, that no statement of percentage 
could reach; and that, on the other hand, a 
single life must needs call up all its forces 
of merit and strength and individuality to 
compete with it, so far as the benefits to 
character are concerned. There are, to be 
sure, many martyrs in marriage, but then 
there are just as many monarchs. The mis- 
take about it all is the too great expecta- 
tions with which people enter it. Life, some 
philosopher has told us, is little better than 
a perpetual state of warfare. We fancy that 
the bugles sing truce, and that the warfare 
is about changing into reveling, when really 
it is only an ally marching up to the attack. 
When we dismiss the ideal of the romance, 
remembering the old adage that, though 
there is a difference in men the world over, 
yet “husbands are pretty much of a much- 
ness ;” when we dismiss the notion that we 





are marrying into a race of saints and an- 
gels—the sons of God, in fact, while we are 
only the daughters of men; when we look 
the true state of the case in the face, and 
stand up squarely to our duty before it, rec- 
ollecting that not till we ourselves are per- 
fect can we expect to mate with perfection 
—then also we may righteously hope to find 
happiness as well as good experience. 
“Seeing either sex alone 

Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 

Nor equal nor unequal: each fulfills 

Defect in each, and always thought in thought, 

Purpose in purpose, will in will, they grow, 

The single pure and perfect animal, 


ake two-celled heart beating, with one full stroke, 
fe! 





LETTER-WRITING. 

1h is generally supposed, in these days of 

headlong haste and cheap postages, that 
letter-writing is among the lost arts; but 
though the Sévien%s and Lady Mary Mon- 
TAGUES are typified in the plant which re- 
quires a century before it comes to perfect 
blossom, yet doubtless it would surprise 
many of us to discover the amount of ability 
in that direction which is possessed by those 
who write with no view to the public ap- 
proval or criticism. The letter-writer of 
to-day does not go so deeply, perhaps, into 
abstruse subjects as his ancestors; it may 
be that he does not discuss “fate, free-will, 
foreknowledge absolute,” but his sentences 
are terse and to the point; they treat of the 
business of the day; they are history epit- 
omized. Should the coming man have re- 
course to them, he might be fully prepared 
to construct a synopsis of the times; from 
the letters of a statesman, the condition of 
politics and state-craft ; from the merchant, 
the relations of supply and demand in the 
markets; from the clergyman, the attitude 
of the Christian world, the preponderating 
religious influences ; from the scientist, the 
discoveries in the processes of the universe, 
in the “open secrets” of nature; from the 
woman of the world, the customs obtaining 
in polite society, and the fashions that pass 
away. Not that any of these probe the sub- 
jects upon which they are supposed to treat ; 
they touch and go, and suggest rather than 
relate, which invariably piques the imagina- 
tion and arouses the interest. Good letter- 
writing does not so much require an extra 
talent as confidence in the reader, a ready 
belief that he or she will welcome whatso- 
ever we may choose to say. Many people 
fail in writing well because they are at a 
loss what to say and what to leave unsaid, 
how to winnow the wheat from the chaff. 
They seem to think that a letter must be 
something altogether alien from social con- 
versation, something formal, partaking the 
nature of an oration, rhetorical and in flow- 
ing style, with well-rounded periods. The 
mere fact of giving their thoughts in black 
and white confounds them; they wish to do 
something which they should not blush to 
own, and a crusty constraint is the result. 
Their letters lack cordiality and naturalness ; 
if you should read them, and then meet the 
writers at dinner or on the train, you would 
be forced to ask, “Why this disparity be- 
tween the man and his works?” Because 
he has a trick of leaving himself entirely out 
of his letters; because the things he would 
dare to say, the opinions he professes, the 
aspirations he could avow, he shrinks from 
committing to paper: when you have read 
his letter you know as much about him as 
if he had never written. 

Yet there are those who can make such 
love by letter as would constrain an angel 
to listen, who are awkward enough in the 
ordinary methods of courtship, who know 
no more how to whisper a pretty compli- 
ment than to read Sanskrit, who would as 
soon have the courage to pour their souls in 
a glance as to gambol with VAN AMBURGH’s 
lion. There are those who can dun most 
successfully by letter, who would starve 
sooner than ask their dues by word of 
mouth. The letter gets over many embar- 
rassing situations for some of us, for whom 
it is easier to write than to speak, whose 
ideas flow more smoothly from the pen than 
the tongue, for those whose natural timidity 
restrains from expressing their likes and dis- 
likes aloud ; the letter seems a sort of whis- 
per for such, and they do not stop to reflect 
that it is a whisper with an echo, How 
much the letter saves the lover in case of 
refusal! the written denial appears so much 
less cruel than that which is spoken; but in 
the reverse case how much he loses! We 
would, on this consideration if no other, ad- 
vise a lover never to plead his suit by letter— 
jamais, jamais, as the French reiterate—if he 
is overdoubtful, since the mere magnetism 
of his presence may suffice to turn the scale 
in his favor; and no woman cares to be 
wooed by proxy. The eyes looking love, the 
electric touch, what powerful advocates they 
are, matched against a bit of white paper 
covered with black characters that seem al- 
ready to have put his hopes in mourning! 

When postages were eighteen cents where 
they are now three, perhaps the circum- 
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stances seemed to demand that a letter 
should be of a more weighty kind—espe- 
cially if the postage was not prepaid. But 
according té our fancy the letters of friend- 
ship should read as much like the ordinary 
chitchat of the writer as possible; nothing 
for effect, every thing because it is her way ; 
as utterly devoid of self-consciousness as if 
she were talking at her own fireside, where 
every one is supposed to have an apprecia- 
tive audience. There is a spontaneity in 
such letters that seems to bring the writer 
bodily before you; every word acquires the 
tones of her voice, every punctuation mark 
is eloquent with her individuality; a few 
scratches from her pen transports you into 
her atmosphere; she gives you hints how 
things are with her, whether life is a poem 
or a text; she is felicitous in the selection 
of words that are volumes in} themselves; 
and in ten minutes she tells you more of her 
way of life, and that of all in whom you are 
concerned, than another could tell you in 
as many years. After reading such a letter 
you feel as if you had renewed your friend- 
ship with a dozen old acquaintances, and 
had heard all they had to say. And yet it 
requires no absolute genius to write a good 
letter, but only a judicious selection of the 
material in hand, and freedom and vivacity 
in the mode of expression. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BLOUSE-POLONAISE WALKING suIT. 


dates blouse-polonaise walking suit illustrated 
on our first page, and of which a cut paper 
pattern is published, is an excellent model for cos- 
tumes of summer fabrics, such as Swiss muslin, 
grenadine, guipure, batiste, linen lawn, percale, 
cambric, and the plain prints used for every day. 
This polonaise is a cool, flowing, easy-fitting gar- 
ment, with full, loose front and partly adjusted 
back, cut with few and simple seams; when belt- 
ed down it has the effect of a plain blouse (infant 
waist) and an open-front oyer-skirt. The belt 
may be worn all the way around, or only in the 
back, according to fancy. The back requires a 
belt and side sash; but this belt may be passed 
through slits in the seam under the arm, and worn 
under the front, leaving it flowing, if greater cool- 
ness is required. ‘There is but one seam in the 
back, and one under each arm; the shoulders are 
exceedingly short, and the sleeve is a Freneh coat 
sleeve that extends up on the shoulder precisely 
as if cut for a gentleman's coat. Sueh polonaises 
made of washing fabrics are entirely without lin- 
ing; those made of grenadine, Chambéry gauze, 
or foulard have a lining of thin silk in the waist, 
extending just below the belt, and also in the 
sleeves. Although especially suitable for thin 
fabrics, this model is also used for heavy linens, 
bamboo cloth, Turkish toweling, piqué, camel’s- 
hair, de bége, flannel, and the various materials 
now used for over dresses. 

The fraise or ruff around the neck of this po- 
lonaise is a stylish feature this season. It is a 
bias band of the material doubled, triple box- 
pleated in the middle, and so fully pleated that 
the edges of each cluster of pleats curl backward, 
making the top and bottom touch, and producing 
quite a pretty effect. This fraise, when made on 
black silk and grenadine dresses, is sometimes 
lined with white silk or a color, instead of being 
made double of the dress goods. The colored lin- 
ing is very dreasy, and a becoming relief to black 
dresses. White muslin fraises are also very pretty 
when lined with a color and edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace. The back of the fraise measures 
about three inches when doubled, and slopes 
away narrower toward the front. It is not sewed 
around the neck band, but just below it; a double 
frill of sheer white crépe lisse, muslin, or lace is 
then worn standing inside of it. “The sash is very 
simple, and consists of two drooping loops and 
two diagonal ends hanging from the belt on the 
left side, rather far back. Patterns of the fraise 
and sash are furnished. 

To trim a Swiss muslin polonaise of this kind, 
tise one or two puffs of the straight muslin gath- 
ered without a cord, and edged with a narrow 
ruffle at top and bottom; pale blue, violet, or 
rose-colored ribbon is then put inside the puff; 
this is inexpensive and effective ; for more dressy 
garments narrow Malines or Valenciennes edging 
is added to the ruffle. ‘To trim a muslin skirt 
use two ten-inch gathered flounces, straight, with 
@ puff at top and bottom of each. For grena- 
dine polonaises a bias puff six inches wide is 
used, or else narrow side pleating and edging of 
thread lace. For the linen lawns, cambrics, and 
prints that are to be laundried frequently, the 
simple trimming is a bias band stitched on by 
machinery, or else a double rnfile fluted. Calico 
suits made in this way are as cool and comforta- 
ble as wrappers, and have the advantage of being 
suitable also for the street, for early morning 
rambles, shopping, etc. mare pockets may be 
added to polonaises of thick calicoes, cambrics, 
and linen, but are inappropriate on those of thin- 
ner goods. Piqué polonaises are edged with En- 
glish open-worked embroidery, and worn with 
black velvet sashes. Sometimes loops of white 
braid are sewed on the outside of the skirt, and 
when fastened over buttons just below the belt, 
are very useful for draping dresses of washing 
fabrics.” Large pearl buttons with eyes, or else 
wooden moulds covered with the dress material, 
are used for fastening the waist. ‘Those who 
prefer polonaises closed down the entire front 
can use this pattern by merely altering the dra- 
pery slightly, putting it not so far backward or 
so high, and extending buttons and button-holes 
down the whole length of the front. ‘There is 





quite a fancy at present for the Louis XIV. but- 
ton-holes that are bound with the material in- 
stead of being overcast. . 


SUMMER HATS. 

Wholesale millinery houses are introducing 
some new straw hats for the summer. The choice 
among these is the English walking hat, a modi- 
fied Rubens shape, with half-high crown, and 
narrow brim turned up high and close to the 
crown on each side, with square projecting front 
and back. This is one of the few stylish hats that 
afford a slight protection to the eyes, as it may 
be worn quite far forward on the forehead, while 
most of the new shapes are placed very far back. 
It comes in black and white straw, chip, and Ne- 
apolitan braid. The brim should be faced on 
the sides with velvet or silk, and merely bound 
in the back and front. A loose scarf of tur- 
quoise, or else soft twilled silk, is then carelessly 
disposed around the crown, and knotted behind 
with standing loops and short wide hanging 
ends. Two ostrich tips curl over the crown from 
the left side, and soften its outlines. A cluster 
of half-blown roses, red, yellow, and pink, or else 
some wild sweet-brier, is placed low down at the 
back, and an oxidized silver buckle may be add- 
ed on the right side. If more plainness and sim- 
plicity are desirable, the flowers, feathers, and 
buckles may be dispensed with, and the one 
touch of color given to black hats be merely a 
slender pointed wing of shaded blue or green. 

Another novelty is the promenade hat of straw, 
with steeple crown, high and sloping, and one 
side of the brim turned up flat against the crown. 
The handsomest of these is of white straw, 
trimmed with soft black silk, lined with straw- 
colored silk. A bias band of this is laid in an 
easy fold around the crown, so that the merest 
edge of staw-color shows like a cord; some 
loops are placed high on the turned-up revers, 
and a little aigrette heads a long willow ostrich 
plume of black, in which some straw is intro- 
duced. The brim of the hat is bound with black, 
showing a straw-colored piping. These plumes 
are also new. They are long ostrich featlfers 
curled softly like the willow plumes of two years 
ago, and are very much admired. 


COIFFURES. , 


Hair-dressers predict that coiffures will soon 
change their position and be worn lower; indeed, 
leaders of fashion have already begun to wear 
them so, though it is probable that the present 
altitude will be retained during the summer, as 
it has the advantage of being very cool. The 
chignon, so criticised during its popularity, was 
so easily adjusted, and so much lighter than the 
heavy braids now in vogue, that ladies regret its 
decadence, and will be glad to hear that it is 
about to be restored to favor. Finger-puff chi- 
gnons, made very light, with lengthwise puffs 
coming down on the forehead, and extending to 
the nape of the neck behind, are the newest caprice 
shown by one fashionable coiffeur, while another 
has already sold numbers of them to ladies who 
are going to country resorts out of reach of hair- 
dressers, and want something dressy that can be 
arranged without their aid. These puffed chi- 
gnons are merely hair rolled over the finger and 
pinned to a hair net, and have none of the heat- 
ing ‘‘topsies” over which chignons were formerly 
mounted. They will not answer for general wear, 
as they are easily disheveled. They cost from 
$10 to $25. 

The most prevalent coiffure for the street and 
general use is still the crown braid, wound high 
around the top of the head. Double and single 
crown braids, in thick plaits of three tresses, are 
each worn; these are natural-looking, but are 
heavy and expensive. A switch of brown, wavy 
hair, sold lately for this purpose, weighs eight 
ounces, is fifty inches long, and cost $235. 
Patches of finger puffs, mounted lengthwise, are 
sold to pin on top of the head as a centre piece 
for crown braids. The Pompadour roll, high 
above the forehead, is out of favor for all except 
very blonde and prematurely gray hair; also the 
idiotic-looking Vandyck fringe falling almost to 
the eyes, in Skye terrier style. It is once more 
the fashion to part the hair in the middle, letting 
the white skin gleam through, and drawing the 
loose; large waves of hair back easily and natu- 
rally in a way most becoming to broad, low, 
Greek foreheads. Bonnets are now placed far 
back on the crown braid, in order to display to 
advantage these wavy, luxuriant, but smooth 
tresses, that are so unlike the ‘‘ fluffy” front hair 
so long in vogue. Closely crimped hair and all 
frizzes are abandoned for this more natural-look- 
ing wavy hair. Ladies who have burned or worn 
off their front hair by frizzing it are using false 
fronts, not like those worn by old ladies, but 
made up of short, waved tresses, set on a thin, 
lace-like net of hair that does not conceal the 
natural white scalp at the parting. These cost 
$10. Parting the hair on the side is becoming 
to many faces, but it has a fast, girl-of-the-period 
air that makes ladies loath to adopt it, except for 
the house. The hair about the temples is no 
longer stretched up from the roots toward the top 
of the head, but is drawn backward in a natural 
way that avoids a bald, bare look. All cosmé- 
tiques and oils are banished by hair-dressers ; they 
use merely water, and prize above every thing 
the natural gloss that comes by brushing the hair. 
Two or three long, luxuriant, thick curls are 
added to full-dress coiffure, or else a cluster of 
very short ones falling backward from the crown. 
The flowers used for full-dress coiffures are in 
small clusters, placed directly on the top of the 
head without trailing vines. ‘Natural flowers are 
preferred to artificial ones for June weddings and 
summer receptions. Mosses and very delicate 
green vines, like smilax, are wreathed in and out 
of the puffs and braids of young ladies’ coiffures ; 
aigrettes and pompons of mixed feathers and 
flowers are worn by matrons and elderly ladies. 
Young girls still wear a single long Marguerite 





Pena of three thick tresses hanging down be- 
ind, 


TRIANON FANS. 


Fans are so increased in size that they have be- 
come legitimate targets for the caricaturist’s pen- 
cil. They are shown in the shops a yard in length 
from tip to tip, but those of half this size are 
found most salable. The fan for full-dress is 
the Trianon, of silk or satin, with a bunch of 
flowers painted in one corner, and a long branch 
or spray trailing across to the opposite corner. 
It is mounted on fine lacquered wood sticks of 
the same color, or else on pearl or yellow ivory. 
The plain fan may be bought, and the decora- 
tions painted according to fancy. Lady artists 
charge $4 or $5 for painting in oil a rose cluster, 
or monograms, butterflies, or imps. A French 
gray silk fan is prettily decorated with scarlet 
geraniums and white daises; another is black, 
with a rose, in true Spanish taste. For every- 
day use the fancy this summer is for Japanese 
fans of thin light paper, painted in characteristic 
fashion, and mounted on lacquered or sandal- 
wood sticks. Very pretty ones may be bought 
for 50 cents ; handsome ones of coral-colored pa- 
per cost from $1 25 to $1 75, according to size. 
The Russia leather and tortoise-shell fans in- 
troduced last year are now made very large, and 
ornamented with monograms. Dark blue linen 
fans were imported early in the season, but are 
difficult to find now. White and black feather 
fans are shown for mourning, also black silk 
fans wrought with jets. The bridal fan is of 
white silk, with painting on one side and lace on 
the other. ‘The spread Japanese fans, as cheap 
as palm leaves, are strewn about parlors and 
chambers for general use. Chatelaines for hang- 
ing fans to the belt are this season made long 
enough to permit the fans to be used without 
detaching. Ribbon chatelaines to match muslin 
dresses in color are preferred for morning use. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses and dress materials, to Miss Switzer; 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; and ARNoLD, 
Constante, & Co.; for bonnets, to Messrs. 
Wortuinoton & Smitu; and for hair-dressing, 
to Messrs. DippieE; and BaRKER, 





PERSONAL. 


Lorp Dersy rasps the British traveler for his 
senseless extravagance, but says that American 
tourists make themselves still more ridiculous 
while meandering abroad. His lordship, of 
course, knows the Briton, but hasn’t the correct 
idea of the American citizen—not atall. Amer- 
icans are all too modest and unpretending. No 
push about them. They are just a little inquis- 
itive, nothing more. But they like to see things 
—every thing, and are not stingy on figures. 
They are never ridiculous, never. 

—The Princess MaruitpE Bonaparte has 
done a novel called The Lady of the Rubies, 
which is praised by her friends, and will soon 
be published. The critics are on the qui vive 
for its appearance, and are quite likely to injure 
somebody’s feelings. 

—Bishop Wi_MEk, of Alabama, has succeeded 
in all but two cases in bringing up the minimum 
salary of every married €lergyman in his diocese 
to $1000 a year. : 

—Mr. P. B. SHILLABER has received a commu- 
nication from Mrs. Eon that may be in- 
teresting to cripples generally: ‘‘ Lame!” sighed 
she. ‘Here I have been sufferin’ the bigamies 
of death for three mortal weeks. First I was 
seized with a bleedin’ phrenology in the hamp- 
shire of the brain, which was exceeded by the 
stoppage of the left ventilator of theheart. This 
gave me inflammation of the left borax, and now I 
am tickled with thechloroform morbus. There's 
no blessin’ like health, specially when you're 
in 

—The new palace of Baroness ADOLPHE DE 
RorHscuHILy in the Rue de Monceau is one with 
which any lady should be satisfied, it being the 
finest in Paris. It is large, admirably arranged, 
and splendidly decorated. Objects of art, pic- 
tures, and rare bronzes adorn the various salons 
with a tasteful prodigality. The drawing-rooms 
are constantly ornamented with fresh flowers, 
and the pictures draped with camellias. 

—For eighteen months Powsrs, the sculptor, 
has been compelled to cease from labor, on ac- 
count of a bronchial affection. His second son, 
Preston Powers, has devoted himself to sculp- 
ture, for which he showed a strong inclination 
when a ber 

—Mrs. General James Prerce, of Sharpsville, 
Pennsylvania, has given $10,000 toward the en- 
dowment of a second Warren Professorship at 
Buchtel College, Ohio. It will be pues her 
name. Probably not one person in thou- 
sand knows that there is such a place in Ohio 
as Buchtel—it has-a sort of Egyptian sound—yet 
it has a college, endowed professorships, etc. 
Truly we are a great people. Likewise intelli- 
gent. 

—Samuet L. MrtcHEt, late of Rye, West- 
chester County, recently deceased, made a will 
just submitted for probate, the tirst bequest o: 
which is as follows: ‘‘I give and bequeath unto 
my dear wife, ANN Exiza MITCHELL, the dia- 
mond ring sent by the RaIReECE ALEXANDER, of 
Russia, to my late uncle, Dr. Samuet L. Mirox- 
ELL, and by him left to me, to do with it as she 
pleases.’” 

—Mrs. General W. F. (‘« Be Sura, Mrs. 
Justice Frerp, Mrs. Epwarp Cooper, Miss 
Evita Cooper, Miss Batcu, Mrs. L. P. Mor- 
TON, and Miss Morton had the felicity of being 
poeued to Queen Victoria at a recent draw- 

ing-room. 

—We have lost the name of that reporter for 
a Wisconsin paper whe wrote, “‘ Those who per- 
sonally know our esteemed fellow-citizen, Col- 
onel Warts, will regret to hear that he was bru- 
tally assaulted last evening, but not killed.” 

—Mr. Forresr’s personal property has been 
appraised at $220,386, of which sum $196,000 is in 
securities and cash. The amount of his real es- 
tate is not stated, but it must be very large. 

—Lion Gamperra, as he appears in the French 
Assembly, is described by HowoxD YarEs as a 
fat, gross man, of middle height, with reddish- 
brown complexion and decidedly red nose, with 
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half-jovial, half-sinister expression. He wears 
a curly-brimmed, grease-stained hat, a tortoise- 
shell double eyeglass hanging loose around his 
neck, shining coat, and full trowsers, into the 
pockets of which his hands are thrust up to the 
wrists. 

—Among the curious personal items picked 
up by “Burleigh,”’ the New York correspondent 
of the Boston Journal, is the fact that Mr. Cy- 
rus P. Smiru, of Brooklyn has been a director 
in the Brooklyn ferries for forty years, and pres- 
ident of the company over thirty-seven years. 
He has been for years an elder in the Presbyteri- 
an Church, a leader of the choir, and a man of 
marked public spirit. He thinks it will take 
$15,000,000 to complete the East River Bridge. 
The foot traffic on the ferries is simply enor- 
mous. The five ferries belonging to the Union 
Company transport daily 125,000 persons, Dur- 
ing the year the company carry ten per cent. 
more persons than the entire population of the 
United States, and this not counting speregaa. 
who cross in carriages and on teams. This es- 
timate is made up from the actual receipts of 
the company. Out of the forty millions carried 
annually across these ferries only ten persons a 
year have fallen into the water, or jumped over- 
board in jumping after the boat. But one per- 
son has lost his life on the boat in ten years, 
and he persisted in sitting with his feet over the 
front after he had been warned by the deck 
hands. 

—The Rev. Henry Warp BEECHER, at one of 
his late Friday evening lecture-room talks, apol- 
ogized for the Rev. * Adirondack”? Murray’s 
recent sermon to the Plymouth people, the phi- 
losophy and religion of which neither he, Mr. 
B., nor his people believed in. But he was glad 
that they had an opportunity to hear once in a 
while a sermon that they did not like, and, he 
added, with a quiet, Bezcuer kind of smile, that 
he thought he paid the people of Mr. MurRay’s 
church off by what he said in Park Street pulpit. 

—The scheme of the Marquis of Lorne for in- 
creasing the pay of the poorer incumbents in 
the Church of England meets with small en- 
couragement. Very few of the leading laymen 
have taken any notice of it whatever, and some 
of those who have, give it as their opinion that 
what is needed is not the addition of new sources 
of revenue to the Church, but the rearrangement 
and redistribution of her existing revenues. 

—Macreapy, the actor, was one of the most 
unsympathetic and fastidious of men. He made 
his valet wait at the table in white kid gloves. 
He took extreme care of himself, and was most 
methodical in his habits: dined at three, went 
to bed at four, and was called shortly before six 
to proceed to the theatre. It was by care and 
abstemious habits that he was enabled to reach 
his eighty-first year. His reticence, his unde- 
monstrativemanner, his regularity of life, wereall 
of a piece. He was, in fact, eminently a “ par- 
ticular” man, and he had the pettinesses as well 
as the virtues incident to that cold correctness 
of character. Jealousy of smaller men was one 
of his failings. He created more original parts 
than any of his predecessors; he made more 
money, and in every sense was more successful ; 
yet he was always the reverse of popular with 
the members of his own profession ; they always 
complained of his illiberal feeling toward them. 

—If ever there was a purely personal compli+ 
cation it is in the case of the Danris family, 
in Kentucky, which may be stated as follows: 
Joun W. Daniets married the daughter of Mrs, 
Saran R. Bravanrp; afterward B. 8. Danrezs, 
the father of Joun, married the old lady; and 
still later James W. Danrers, the nephew of 
JOHN, married a sister to JoHN’s wife. It is 
perrs easy to see that JoHN is son and son-in-law 
of B. 8. Danrers, and that James W. is grand- 
son and son-in-law of the old man and brother: 
in-law and nephew of Jouy, etc., and Joun now 
desires to know, through the columns of the lo- 
cal newspaper, what relation the children of 
these three sets of parents are to each other. 

—We purposely avoid giving publicity to the 
name of the young lady in Greenville, Tennessee, 
who recently presented her lover with an elabo- 
rately constructed pen-wiper, and was surprised 
on the following Sunday to see him wearing it 
as a cravat. 

—Mr. CHARLES Mora@an, of this city, who 
some two or three years ago founded the school 
bearing his name at Clinton, Connecticut—his 
birth-place—has given $500 to be expended in 
presents at the end of the term to the two hun- 
dred and fifty scholars aivendiog, the school. 

—Precisely how Presidents live when freed 
from the formalities incident to their position, 
and when alone by themselves, is concisely de- 
scribed in the following paragraph: ‘‘From the 
official rooms, which are often seen by gentle- 
men who have business with the President, we 
pass into the private apartments. First we enter 
the library, which is fitted up with mahogan: 
book-cases, tolerably well filled, and oak furni- 
ture. This was the reception-room of Mrs. Jonn 
Apams, for in her day none of the down-stairs 
parlors were either finished or furnished, and 
she used to have her Monday’s washin; hung 
out to dry on lines stretched in the East Room, 
Next to the library is the President’s room, 
plainly furnished, and opening into Mrs. GRANT'S 
sitting-room, on the other side of which is Miss 
NELLiz’s room. The sitting-room has blue cur- 
tains, and the furniture is coyered with blue, 
while pictures and books give it a home-like ap- 
pearance. Opposite Miss Nevrm’s room is that 
of Master Jxsse, a bright boy, and the especial 
favorite of his parents, who has just gone to 
California with his playfellow and school-mate, 
a son of ex-Senator Coz. The state bedroom 
is the most elt tly furnished room on the 
second story, and beyond it is the chamber of 
Mrs. Granv’s father, Mr. Dent, now in his 
eighty-eighth year. The family life at the White 
House is very simple. All rise about seven, and 
a substantial breakfast is served at eight, the 
President bringing his favorite newspapers to 
the table, and reading them as he enjoys his cof- 
fee and toast. After breakfast the President 
takes a short walk, returning to his office at ten, 
and remaining there until four, when he takes 
another walk, or perhaps a short drive. Mean- 
while Mrs. GRanT and Miss NeL1z have attend- 
ed to their household duties, received the calls 
of friends, and perhaps made a few. At five, 
sharp, dinner is seryed—a plain repast, of which 
a dish of hominy is always a part. After dinner 
there is an informal reception in the Blue Parlor, 
with an occasional conference on political sub- 
jects in the President’s office up stairs, Such 
is the daily life of our Chief Magistrate and his 
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family. 
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Crochet Edging 
for Lingerie, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Rig.1.— 
is worked cro: 
twisted cotton, No, 
Begin with a foun 
of 20 ch. (chain stitch), 
and going back on this, 
and passing over the next 
st. (stitch), work the Ist 
round.—I se. (single cro- 
chet) on each st. of the preceding round. Turn the work, and, 
always inserting the needle in the back veins of the st. of the 
preceding round, crochet the 2d round.—Cross de, (cross dou- 
ble crochet). Instead of the first cross de., work 9 ch., 1 sc. | 
on the sixth ch., counting from the beginning, t. t. o. (thread | 
thrown over) once, pass the needle through the third of the 
9 ch. (counting from the beginning), t. t. 0. once more, insert | 
the needle in the third following st. of the preceding round, 








Fig. 1.—Crocur 
LINGER 


take up one loop from this st., and always work off two loops 
on the needle (the t. t. 0. also count as loops) together, throw- 
ing the thread over once, until they are all worked off. Then 
work * 1 p. (picot—consisting of 4 ch. and 1 sc. on the first 
of these), 1 cross de. ; for this work 1 ste. (short treble crochet) 
on the second following st. of the preceding round, and only 
half finish it, 1 de, (double crochet) on the second following st. 
of the preceding round, finish the stc., 1 p., 1 de. on the mid- 
dle vein of the stc. and on the upper vein of the de. Repeat 
twice from *. After working the last cross de. work 4 ch. 
and 1 sc. on the last st. in the preceding round, Turn the 
work, and crochet the 3d round,—3 p., the first and last of which 
count 4 ch. each, and the middle p. 6 ch.; 1 sc. on the next p. of 
the preceding round, + 1 p. of 5 ch., 1 sc. on the next p. of the pre- 
ceding round, and repeat from > until 1 sc. is also worked on the 
last p. of the preceding round, then again turn the work, and crochet the 
4th round.—12 ch., 1 se. on the fourth p. of the preceding round, 7 ch., 
turn the work, and repeat from the first round until the edging is of the 
requisite length. Finally, work on the upper edge of the edging one round 
of 














. 2.—This edging is worked with twisted cotton, No. 70, as follows: 
Make a foundation of 19 ch., and going back on this, crochet the Ist round. 
—7 ch., 1 te. (treble crochet) on the last foundation st., but instead of 
throwing the thread over the second time, take up one loop from the mid- 
dle of the 7 ch., and in working off the tc. use the loop as a thread thrown 
over; 1 cross de. ; thatis, 1 te. on the next st. of the preceding round (only half finish the te.), 1 de. 
on the third following st. of the preceding round, finish the tc. ; 2 ch., 1 de. on the middle vein of 
the te, and on the upper vein of the de., twice alternately 3:ch., pass over. 3 st. of the preceding 
round, 1 cross de. ‘Turn the work, 2d round.—5 ch., 1 se. on the next 8 ch. of the preceding 
round, 6 ch,, 1 sc, on the st, after the first cross de. and 1 sc. on the following 3 ch., 4 ch., 1 se. on 


Fig. 2.—Meparrion in Ratsep 
Empromery ror Friov 


Fic. 1, Pace 437.—Fuut Size. 
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Pot STAND, 


are made of the scales of a pine.cone; the cal} 
picots of silk in two shades of brown. The leayes are cut of double carriage leather, which has 
first been pasted together, in three shades of brown, button-hole stitched all along the outer edge, 
and furnished with veins in point Russe; for the middle vein sew on each leaf a piece ‘of fine 
flower wire wound with silk; the ends of the wire project from the leaf, and at the same time form 
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the last of the first 7 ch. of 
the preceding round ; turn the 
work. These two rounds are 
repeated, observing the illus- 
tration, until the edging has 
gained the requisite length. 
On the edge bordered with 
cross de. work one round as 
follows: >* 1 sc. on the ch. be- 
fore the next cross de. ; on the 
upper vein of the cross de. work 
one scallop of 1 sc., 1 sde. 
(short double crochet), 5 de., 
then 3 p, consisting each of 8 
ch. and 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first ch. ; in working the last p., 
however, work the sl. on the last of the5 dc. On the lower vein 
of the cross de. crochet 5 dc., 1 sdc., 1 sc., and repeat from +. 


—Crocnet EpeGine ror 
LINGERIE, ETO. 








Netting Pattern for Curtains, Covers, etc. 

For the foundation of this design work always alternately 61 
rounds in diagonal netting with fine cotton, then 6 rounds with 
coarse cotton ; the first and last of these 6 rounds must be worked 
on a mesh of at least double the circumference of the mesh pre- 
viously used. Work the wide strip in point de reprise, in the 
design shown by the illustration, with knitting cotton or twist. 
The narrow border shown by the illustration is intended for the 
outer edge of the curtains, covers, ete. Work the foundation 
along the outer contour of the narrow border in button-hole 
stitch, and cut away the projecting netted foundation, 


Borders in Point Russe Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 437, 

Turse borders may be worked on leather or silk, with silk of the 

same or of a contrasting color. They are suitable for trimming sew- 

ing-weights, writing-cases, etc. ‘The borders may also be worked on 

wash material with white cotton, and used for trimming infants’ 

sacques, dresses, etc, 


Cane Flower-pot Stand, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 487. 

Tuis stand consists of a frame of varnished black cane bars thirty-three 
inches and three-quarters high, which is ornamented, as shown by the illus- 
tration, with medallions, and with cords, worsted balls, and tassels of brown 
zephyr worsted in seve: les. The medallions are worked on double 
brown carriage leather aised embroidery (see Fig. 2 on this page, which 
shows the medallion in full size). The leaves of the flowers and the bud 
of the flower is simulated by crochet chain stitch 
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Fig. 2.—Porxt Russe Borver. 










































































Pornt Lace and Crocnet Engine 
FoR LINGERIE, ETC. 


Crocuer Insertion ror LINGERIE, ETC. 


the stem. The vines and the remaining 
stems are worked partly in herring-bone 
stitch with saddler’s in several shades 
of brown, and partly made of wire wound 
with silk. A varnished tin box, which 
is set in the frame, serves to hold the 


ornamented with an embroidered me- 
dallion, which is worked on brown leath- 
er in satin and half-polka stitch and 
point Russe with brown silk in several 
shades, and with gold thread, as shown 





























































flower-pot. by the full-sized illustration, Fig. 2. 
Crochet Insertion for Lin- Tnsread Of gold thread, yellow silk may 
gerie, etc. 
Tuts insertion is worked with twist- Point 
ed cotton, Lace and 
No. 80.— Crochet 
First work Edging for 
one leaflet Li . 
round sep- ingerie, 
arated by ete. 
ch. (chain Tus edg- 


stitch) as 
follows: > 
10 ch., 2 
ste. (short 
treble cro- 

chet) on the 
6th ch. ; these 
ste. are not 
worked off sep- 
arately, but to- 

gether. ‘Repeat 
from. 2d 

round. —On one 
side of the leaflet 

round work always 
alternately 1 de. (dou- 
ble crochet) on the last 

ch. before the leaflet, 7 
ch. 3d round.—Always 
alternately 1 de. on thenext 
st. (Stitch) of the preceding 
round, 1 ch., with this pass 
overs st. 4th round.—Always 
alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on 
the next de., 4 ch. Now repeat the 
2d-4th rounds on the other side 
of the leaflet round, observing the 
illustration. 


ing is worked 
with twisted 
crochet cot- 
ton, No. 100. 
First crochet 
on one side of 
the point lace 
braid 4 rounds 
as follows: Ist 
round. — Always 
alternately 1 sc. 
(single crochet) on 
the edge of the braid, 
5 ch. (chain stitch), 

with these pass over 
one-eighth of an inch 

of the edge. 2d and 3d 
rounds, — Always alter- 
nately 1 sc, on the next ch. 
scallop of the ~ preceding 
round, 4 ch. 4th round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 sc. on the next 
se. of the preceding round, 4 ch. 
On the other side of the braid crochet 
one round of always alternately 1 double 
crochet, 2 ch., and with these pass 
over the requisite space on the outer 
edge of the braid. 











Carved Wood Umbrella Fig. 2.—Satiy Strom MepALion FoR Tapestry Border. 
Stand, Figs. land 2. Umpreiia Sranp, Fic. 1.—Foun Size. Tuts border is suitable for trimming 
Turs stand of carved walnut is portieres, furniture, etc. ; it is worked 
Fig. 1.—Carvep Woop Umprerra twenty-eight inches and seven-eighths high, and is fur- | on medium-sized canvas with worsted and silk in cross stitch em- Fig. 1,—Canr Frower-por Stanp. 
Sranp. nished with a porcelain basin at the bottom. It is also | broidery. he description of symbols gives the colors to be used. [See Fig. 2, Page 436.] 
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Tapestry Borprr ror Portires, Furniture, ETC,—(Description of Symbols: @ Black; © 1st (darkest), @ 24, '6. 8a (tightest) Gréen-(the-iast siikt).J—% 
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THE BLAZE ON THE HEART, 


THEN good-by, Joe; you've gone, I’m told, 
Away to the far-off West ; 
And the old folks say, and the deacon too, 
They're sure it’s all for the best ; 
For the curséd dram-shop spoiled you, Joe, 
And I never could be your wife ; 
Yet I’m ’most afeared, in spite of myself, 
T'll love you all my life. 
Day and night, 
Night and day, 
Ever in sight, 
Never away, 
Joe, dear Joe! 


I often think of the days of old, 
When we tapped the maple-tree, 
And you swore the sap warn’t half as sweet 
As the kiss you stole from me. 
I think of the walks through the hemlock woods 
To the meetin’-house with you; 
But the stars, somehow, don’t shine so bright, 
And the sky don’t seem so blue, 
Day and night, 
Night and day, 
Ever in sight, 
Never away, 
Joe, dear Joe! 


The blaze you made on the juniper-tree 
Long years will wear away ; 
But the blaze you've left on my heart will last 
Till age has turned me gray ; 
For I can’t forget: when I shut my eyes, 
You're sure to come to view, 
Till I kinder wish for an endless sleep, 
One last, long dream of you. 
Day and night, 
Night and day, 
Eyer in sight, 
Never away, 
Joe, dear Joe! 





THE BARONESS TAUTPHOEUS. 


M* first acquaintance with the Baroness 

Tautphoeus commenced when I was ten 
years old. It was conducted, it is true, at a dis- 
tance of three thousand miles from my heroine, 
but was none the less interesting for that reason, 
It occurred in this wise : 

“*Once upon a time”’—to commence in true 
story fashion—I was sent to spend the day in 
Brooklyn with my godmother. ‘This dear lady, 
with the Madonna face and saint-like virtues, 
welcomed me kindly, but said, ‘‘ You must amuse 
yourself, my child, for I have some visits to make 
to my poor people, and many of them are so ill 
that Idare not take you with me.” As a conso- 
lation for her absence, which was to be protract- 
ed for several hours, she left me the key of her 
library. I watched her as she departed with 
pockets and reticule well laden with dainties to 
tempt an invalid appetite, and upon her lips, I 
doubt not, words of comfort and spiritual conso- 
lation; and stanch Protestant though she was, 
I could not but compare my dear godmother to 
the blessed Elizabeth of Hungary, who, like her, 
cared naught for riches or position, save as they 
could serve her in helping the poor and needy. 

Left to my own resources for amusement, I 
turned to the dusty shelves of the locked-up li- 
brary. The room was darkened, and the leaves 
of many volumes still uncut, for my godmother 
had little time to give from her works of mer- 
cy ‘‘for the selfish pleasure of reading.” ‘The 
books were, nevertheless, well selected, and among 
the shelves I found many a favorite author of 
mine. The hours passed on, and I was still alone. 
In search of ‘‘ something new,” I climbed upon a 
chair, and my eyes rested upon an attractive- 
looking volume, labeled The Initials. The quaint 
name struck my fancy, and taking it down, I was 
soon absorbed in the ety perplexities conse- 
quent upon the note signed only by the initials 
“A. Z,,” as described in the opening chapters. 
‘The return of my godmother from her mission 
of charity aroused me as I lay curled up like a 
comfortable kitten in a large easy-chair, and the 
advancing twilight warned me that I must go 
home. 

“‘May I take this book home, dear Mamma 
Mary?” I eagerly inquired. ‘‘It is so very in- 
teresting, and I shall not close my eyes to-night 
unless I know how it ends.” 

Mrs. M—— took the volume from me, and 
glancing at the seers said, 

‘« By the Baroness Tautphoeus, Yes, my dear, 

ou may have it. I have not read the book, 
bat I know there is nothing in her novels to which 
your mamma could possibly object.” 

Scarcely wishing the dear lady good-by with 
preper decorum, I hastened to seat myself in 
the cars, and read by the light of a flickering 
lamp, quite breathless with excitement. As I 
approached the close of my volume I thought, 
“This is coming to a very sudden conclusion,” 
and wondered how the Baroness intended to dis- 
pose of all her characters and bring matters to 
a comfortable dénouement in the few remaining 
pages; but not till I had turned the last leaf, and 
my eyes rested upon the words, ‘‘ End of Vol. 
I.,” was the mystery explained. I did not ‘‘ close 
my eyes that night,” but cried with vexation till 
dawn. I chanced never to see the second vol- 
ume until two years later; consequently I had 
time to speculate upon the destiny of the beau- 
tiful Hildegarde and her three lovers; but my 
admiration for the book stood the test of time 
and absence. Soon after finishing The Initials, 
I read Quits, with its beautiful descriptions of 
Tyrolean scenery, and nearly broke my heart 
over the woes of Cyrilla, my liking for the works 
of the gifted Baroness increasing with every vol- 
ume. 

A lapse of several years—the exact number I 

_ will discreetly withhold from the public—and I 
pacsed a winter in Munich, 
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One bright, cold January morning an acquaint- 
ance, a noted English lady artist, dropped in 
upon meas I sat at the piano. Shaking off some 
light snow-flakes, and laying down a little pile 
of ‘* Tauchnitz” volumes, she said, 

“You will think me very literary; but I am 
to call this afternoon with my daughter upon the 
Baroness Tautphoeus, and as Kate hasnever read 
any of her novels, I have brought them home 
from the library that she may look them over.” 

“Then you know the Baroness ?” I inquired. 

“*Yes,” was the reply. ‘‘ She had heard of 
me as an artist, and as we are both English and 
in a foreign country, we were glad to waive any 
unnecessary formalities in making acquaintance. 

A little talk apropos of my admiration for that 
lady followed, and we parted. Some days later 
my friend came to me quite triumphant, ‘I 
have a very pleasant surprise for you,” she said, 
and displayed a kind note from the Baroness, in- 
viting me to call upon her. Much astonished, 
although delighted, I inquired how the Baroness 
had ever heard of my little self, and what ami- 
able idea had inspired her to send forme. ‘I 
had spoken to her of you,” said my kind friend, 
“and shown her some of your articles upon 
music and art, and as she is interested in young 
writers, she said she would be pleased to know 

ou.” 

2 As may be imagined, I readily accepted the 
invitation, and the following day found me on my 
way to the Ludwig Strasse. ‘his street, built 
by old King Louis, is one of the widest and 
pleasantest in Munich, and contains several fine 
public buildings. The Baroness’s residence is 
opposite the Royal Library—a very large, hand- 
some house, of which she occupies the first floor. 
‘The staircase leading to her apartments was un- 
carpeted, and a large brass plate bearing the 
name of Tautphoeus designated the right door. 
A maid-servant took my card, and ushered me 
into a cheerful little reception-room, with a 
bright carpet, a jardiniére full of pretty flowers, 
and a library well stocked with books in uniform 
binding. In another moment a side-door was 
thrown open, and I was shown into the drawing- 
room. It was a very large room, and was fur- 
nished in the style so fashionable in Paris—crim- 
son damask with heavy curtains to match. A 
white porcelain stove occupied a corner of the 
room, and pictures innumerable hung upon the 
walls. The Baroness was seated ata little table 
with a very elegant writing service, and waited 
an instant to conclude a sentence before rising 
to receive me. She appeared about fifty years 
old; a slight figure of medium height, soft dark 
eyes, and dark hair slightly dashed with gray. 
Her dress was black cashmere trimmed with 
crape, and a little coiffure of crape with long 
streamers added to her dignified presence. Aft- 
er the preliminary salutations were ended, the 
Baroness requested me to sit upon the sofa beside 
her, and listened with a deprecatory smile as I 
told her what a great privilege I esteemed it to 
know the author of The Initials. 

“I think,” she said, “‘ that my books and their 
author have been very much overpraised. Ihave 
received, for instance, much commendation for 
my descriptions of Bavarian and Alpine scenery. 
If I have written well of it, I deserve no especial 
credit, for I have spent so much time among the 
mountains that I know them by heart, and in 
my books have merely described what I saw.” 

I spoke of Cyrilla and the agonies of tears I had 
shed over its affecting tragedy, and was shocked 
when she said, ‘‘ Unfortunately the chief inci- 
dents of that book are drawn from life.” 

“* And do tell me, dear Baroness,” I eagerly 
asked, ‘‘if that amusing incident apropos of the 
marriage customs of Germany in At Odds is in- 
deed an actual occurrence.” 

‘The Baroness laughed. ‘‘ Yes, I can authen- 
ticate it,” she said, and repeated the incident to 
which I had alluded. A German gentleman of 
wealth and good position was drinking coffee 
with his family in the garden of a hotel, and his 
pretty daughter was meantime receiving glances 
of much interest and admiration from a young 
gentleman at atablenear by. Paterfamilias went 
to pay his bill, and was followed by the young 
man, who, presenting his card, asked his per- 
mission to marry his daughter. Paterfamilias 
was a little surprised, but his would-be son-in- 
law gave him such unexceptionable proofs of 
good family and good circumstances that he 
promised to speak to his daughter. The only 
remark of the young lady upon hearing of the 
offer was, ‘‘Why not?” Consequently the be- 
trothal took place the following day, and the 
marriage at an early date. 

Changing the subject, I asked the Baroness if 
she was aware how generally she was thought to 
be German. 

“Yes, I know it,” was the reply. ‘‘ That mis- 
take arises from my German name.” 

Her father, I ascertained, was the celebrated 
Lord Erskine, formerly Lord High Chancellor 
of England, and she is a cousin of the well- 
known novelist Maria Edgeworth—‘“‘half Irish, 
but no Fenian,” as she remarked. She has re- 
sided for the past thirty years in Bavaria, and 
has never visited Paris, as I learned to my sur- 
prise. She is married to a Bavarian nobleman— 
Kammerherr (Chamberlain) to the King. One 
of their sons is also in the royal household, as 
page to the King. 

The Baroness’s reminiscences of society in En- 
gland and Bavaria were very interesting. “ Mu- 
nich, when I was a bride,” she said, ‘‘ was very 
different from Munich under Louis II. Then it 
was very gay, three court balls being often given 
of a night, by the Queen-Dowager, Queen Thé- 
rése, wife of old King Louis, and the Duchess 
of Leuchtenberg, widow of Eugene Beauharnais, 
so that little time was left to attend private balls 
among the nobility.” 

Of the present sovereign she said, ‘‘ The young 
King is by no means stupid, although superficial 
observers have so reported him. He is very shy, 


notwithstanding his twenty-five years, but when 
once interested in conversation, he is very bright, 
and shows a strong intellect.” 

I asked some questions concerning London, 
its laws of etiquette, etc.; among them whether 
young ladies could drive or walk with young gen- 
tlemen unchaperoned, as in America. 

**Yes, my dear,” was the Baroness’s rather 
hesitating reply; ‘‘ young girls can go out in Lon- 
don without a chaperon, provided their escorts 
are safe young gentlemen.” 

‘What constitutes the safety ?” I asked. 

“They must be cousins,” she said, ‘‘ or else 
young men who are not at all interesting. How- 
ever, ” the Baroness added, naively, ‘‘ for my part, 
Talways longed, when a young girl, to go out with 
young gentlemen who were a little dangerous !” 

She then spoke of the difficulties that young 
authors experience in finding publishers for 
their works. ‘‘When I began to write,” she 
said, ‘*I was well acquainted with the fashion- 
able world of London, but I did not know one 
publisher, and had no idea cf the preliminary steps 
requisite in presenting a book to the public.” 

asked if any biography or sketch of her life 
had been published. 

“No,” was the reply; ‘I would never permit 
it; I have no taste for that sort of notoriety. 
‘Neither have I ever sat for any style of a picture.” 

The Baroness appeared much pleased when I 
told her how much her books were admired in 
America, remarking, however, with child-like 
simplicity, ‘I can not imagine why.” 

I inquired why she had never visited our coun- 
try, and if she did not think of doing so, assuring 
her that she would meet with a warm reception. 
She laughed. 

“T am too old,” she said, ‘‘and if I should 
go there now, I should only disappoint the public, 
as Fredrika Bremer did. They seem to imag- 
ine that a writer never grows old, and therefore, 
when she went to America, they were much sur- 
prised not to find the author of The Neighbors 
a fresh young girl, and it would be the same with 
me.” 

The Baroness appeared much interested in 
America and American institutions, and asked 
me many questions about this country. Going 
into the arena of politics, she discussed its future 
at some length, and to my surprise expressed a 
firm belief that our glorious republic would event- 
ually become an,empire. She then continued: 

“Tt is well known that you want Canada, and 
you will probably have it one of these days. 
Never mind—you may have it. England has 
territory enough ; we do not require it.” 

I might have answered that the United States 
had also quite an extensive territory, but out of 
respect for my elders I let that pass. 

‘his first visit was made during the bombard- 
ment of Paris, and the Baroness’s sympathies 
very naturally were with the Prussians, and very 
bitter, it seemed to me, against besieged Paris. 
She dwelt with some exultation over the enor- 
mous sums that Prussia would receive from 
France, and remarked that Paris would never 
again be what it had been; at least, she said, it 
would take a century for France to recover from 
her humiliation. 

The Baroness is an aristocrat in her feelings, 
and highly conservative in her political opinions. 
She has little sympathy with the lower classes, 
and looks with disfavor upon popularizing litera- 
ture. Her conversation with me upon this point 
is confirmed by the concluding paragraph of The 
Initials, which I will quote: 

“The revolution which commenced in Germany in 
the year ’48 is still in progress; to foretell how or when 
it will end would be difficult. This much is, however, 
certain, that Bavaria is not likely to be soon again (if 
ever) as tranquil and happy as when these pages were 
first written. Then the most intelligent peasant would 
have refused to leave his waltz, his pot of beer, or his 
joyous jodel for the sake of any newspaper that was 
ever printed, or even to hear a political discussion be- 
tween the school-master and the parish priest! Great 
is the change which has taken sce in this respect. 
Without any law to control the liberty of the press, 
newspapers of the worst tendency now circulate in all 
directions, and the peasant thinks, and talks 
more of politics than of his crops, and naturally feels 
inclined to adopt opinions calculated to elevate him in 
his own estimation, and draw those down to his level 
whom he had formerly considered far above him. In 
order to appreciate the importance of this change, my 
countrymen must remember that in Germany the peas- 
antry is the army.” 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorresronpeEnt.] 


Mr. Ker and anonymous Literature. — 
Octopus.—The Coming of the Shah. 
HE mystery of ‘‘The Khivan Correspond- 
ent” has been revealed since I wrote to you 
last, and the initials which I ventured in fear and 
trembling to send you have been found to be 
correct. Mr. David Ker, a Scotchman, is the 
culprit who has set all the English press at log- 
gerheads, and threatened ‘‘the largest circula- 
tion in the world” with considerable diminution. 
It was a malicious trick to insinuate that the corre- 
spondent in question had not gone to Khiva at all, 
when the coincidence was so much more easily to 
be explained in the-manner I indicated to you. 
Mr. Ker is an adventurous fellow enough, and, 
as I happened to know, had started on his ex- 
pedition encouraged by the smiles of royalty 
itself. The Prince of Wales had sent for him 
before his departure, and expressed the greatest 
interest in the subject of his embassy. His error 
—and it was no venial one—was that,he thought 
to sell his literary wares twice over; to use the 
‘*padding” of his Khivan articles in the Daily 
Telegraph to illustrate his Crimean experiences 
in All the Year Round, foolishly imagining that 
no one would think of comparing the two con- 
tributions. Long impunity, it seems, had made 
him audacious, for he had served his late em- 
ployers the same trick before, but in that case 
there had been a longer interval betweei 
plicates, and he had escaped scot-free. 
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better to be good than to be clever,” say all the 
copy-books, but Mr. Ker was not clever (except 
so far as graphic writing goes), or he would 
scarcely have risked, for the sake of a few extra 
pounds, the favor of that newspaper which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sala, gives to its special corre- 
spondents ‘‘ the respect due to gentlemen, accom- 
panied with the income of an embassador.” His 
occupation is now gone, and deservedly so, but 
his fate sets one thinking of what strange things 
are done in newspaper and magazine literature 
under the convenient cloak of the anonymous. 
It is impossible for the most lynx-eyed of editors 
to guard against every deception, or to be ac- 
quainted with all that has been printed, so as to 
make sure that he shall never print it again. A 
friend of mine, who conducts a monthly maga- 
zine, once accepted an agreeable article upon the 
literature of Cuba. The contributor was un- 
known to him, but upon hearing that his paper 
would appear, he called upon my friend to ex- 
press his satisfaction. ‘I am going to Cuba 
myself,” said he, ‘* which is, in fact, my home, in 
a few days, and if it would not be an inconven- 
ience, perhaps you would pay me the money in 
advance.” The editor accordingly paid him 
fifteen sovereigns, and after a few months, when 
the article was published, had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving the following note from ‘A constant 
Reader 3” 


“‘Srz,—I was under the impression that all articles 
in your magazine were original; the one called ‘The 
Literature of Cuba,’ in your last, however, is a literal 
transcript from Murray's Foreign and Colonial Li- 
brary.” 

And so it was. 

This, of course, was a downright robbery ; but 
he has, he tells me, been pillaged more than 
once, not by a professional thief, as in this case, 
but by old contributors of his own, who, for the 
sake of obtaining ready money, have palmed off 
upon him MSS. that have already appeared else- 
where, although they can not but be aware that 
discovery must immediately follow publication, 
and cut off from them forever an assured source 
of income. 

On the other hand, he has had many experi- 
ences which show that the shield of the anony- 
mous has also a golden side. Personal friends of 
his own have contributed to his magazine with- 
out his knowing it—that is, under feigned names, 
so that their articles should stand on their own 
merits, and he should not be embarrassed by the 
claims of friendship. Again, after sending a 
check to a young lady who had long contributed 
to his journal, though personally unknown to him, 
it was returned to him by her father, with the in- 
formation that his daughter was dead, and that 
up to that moment he was unaware that she wrote 
for publication at all. ‘‘ We have always won- 
dered,” said he, ‘* whence my poor girl received 
the very considerable sums she spent upon the 
poor.” The genuine experiences of an editor 
would doubtless be as interesting a page of human 
life as any fiction he could lay before his readers, 

Nevertheless, fiction has its special charms, 
nor do we at all believe, despite the proverb, that 
truth has a chance againstit for strangeness, All 
London, for example, was electrified at breakfast- 
time this morning with the news that the Octopus 
in the Brighton Vivarium had vindicated its 
character from the aspersions cast upon it by the 
scientific, and had actually killed its man. Vic- 
tor Hugo was right, it seemed, in the picture that 
he drew of it in the Tilers of the Sea, and had 
exactly described its powers—and its weaknesses. 
The story was that one Mr. Collette, an actor at 
the Brighton theatre, and who, when living in 
India, had been successful in charming snakes, 
had taken it into his head that he could charm the 
Octopus. Accordingly he had called upon the 
manager of the aquarium, and requested an in- 
terview with the monster in question, which was 
granted. The two gentlemen went to the tank 
in which the creature was accustomed to lie con- 
cealed all day, and Mr, Collette at once succeeded 
in enticing it from its rocky bower. It followed 
him as he moved round and round the tank, 
spreading out its feelers in what it doubtless con- 
sidered an appreciative manner, and presently, 
as he bent over the edge, it struck half a dozen 
of them or so about his face and neck and dragged 
him under water. ‘The charmer and the charmed 
exchanged ré/es, in short; the captivator became 
captivated. ‘To rescue Mr. Collette from this 
eight-armed siren took three men and a boy, and 
even then hewas half drowned before they got him 
out. This excellent adventure lacks nothing but 
the vulgar substratum of fact. There is not g| 
enough for a man’s hand between the top of the 
tanks in the aquarium and the roof thereof; 
while the Brighton Octopus—having been unfor- 
tunately swallowed by a dogfish, always on the 
broad grin—has been dead these three weeks, 
and on view in a bottle of spirits. Nevertheless, 
I send you the story for what it is worth, which, 
to one of your sensation novelists, ought to be a 
good deal. Please arrange with him for the ap- 
propriation. 

The Shah is coming nearer and nearer, and I 
am thinking of going out to meet him as his in- 
terpreter. Every body seems to be volunteering 
for the post who has read Lalla Rookh and the 
Arabian Nights, which I have at my fingers’ 
ends, and, in addition, we have a Persian cat at 
home, which I understand perfectly, ‘The Shah 
is said (though this is indignantly contradicted 
by the ladies, who believe him to be a single 
man and very eligible) to bring three wives with 
him and five millions of our money for traveling 
expenses. ‘‘Can any thing be more shocking 
than such a report?” observed a dowager, who 
has several marriageable daughters: ‘I mean 
as regards his wives.” ‘‘ Why, yes, my dear 
madam ;” was the unexpected reply; ‘it would 
if he brought five 


penis to spend in 


ings, he will be very 
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welcome. The Queen herself has consented to 
come out of her retirement and receive His 
Transparency in person. He can not speak a 
word of any civilized language, and makes a 
point of never being astonished at any thing. 
But we are going to show him the Channel fleet, 
and the Four-in-Hand Club, and the Under- 
ground Railway, and every thing we can think 
of. Perhaps you wouldn't mind my presenting 
him with a copy of the Bazar that contains this 
record of our friendly feeling. ‘They say he is 
given to transports of passion, during which he 
kills people. Suppose he was to kill any body 
here. What should we do to him? Think of 
his being tried by a ‘‘mixed” jury—six British 
and six Persians—before Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn, eh? By Jove! you know it might 
happen. Then wouldn’t there be a row if he 
was let off because he was a Shah! Can't you fan- 
cy the placards : ‘‘ Jf the Shah is spared, Miiller 
was murdered !” It would be quite true (here is 
another example of what I wrote above), and 
yet much more strange than fiction. And if he 
was sentenced to be hung, how could he receive 
‘“the consolations of religion?” We should 
have to send to Pershore—which is a village in 
Worcestershire—for the clergyman. But pshaw! 
let us hope it won’t happen. 
R. Kemste, of London. 





THE LUNCH-TABLE. 
SOUPS AND SAUCES. 


78 fe Se students of all sorts, and 
growing children need something at the 
mid-day meal, to restore their strength, in the 
lightest form possible, so as to be quickly con- 
verted into nourishment without interfering with 
the occupations of the day. Meats and vege- 
tables are too heavy to be disposed of without 
appropriating the nervous force of the system for 
an hour or two afterward, but soup is absorbed 
and distributed in refreshment to the body in 
about twenty minutes. No wonder Ninon de 
l’Enclos declared that her soup intoxicated her. 
To a nervous system of great susceptibility, as 
one of her must be, the exhilaration of 
potent soup, the essence of nourriture, would be 
sudden and marked enough to produce feelings 
like those given by wine, even without taking 
into consideration the pint of Burgundy and the 
generous spices which lend their stimulus to the 
rich soups of the French cook. ° Americans will 
never cease being dyspeptic till they learn the 
value and requisites of good soup. A people 
who proverbially drive their brains and activities 
to the fullest limit, as ours do, must learn that 
such work can not be done on pastry and over- 
done cutlets. The strongest, finest nourishment 
must be taken, such as comes in broad rare slices 
of juicy Western beef and fragrant golden-brown 
chops, in vegetables so deftly and quickly cooked 
as to catch their ‘‘ bouquet” in immersion, and 
finally in soups of flavor and spirit that combine 
the excellences of all these. At our tables too 
frequently soup is a mere expletive to eke out 
patience while the servants are slicing the roast, 
or an appetizer, or a sacrifice to good style, which 
ordains that it must be eaten, if only a spoonful, 
before touching food in solid form. As little as 
one chooses may be taken at dinner, but at lunch 
every person not absolutely idle ought to fortify 
nature with one plateful of excellent soup, sipped 
slowly, not swallowed in rushing haste as if it 
were to be out of sight as soon as might be. To 
get the benefit of any food, it must be taken delib- 
erately, and to this end one must urge a petition 
for more flavor. Curious and delightful dishes 
will be tasted more slowly, to prolong the pleas- 
ure «derived from them, while ordinary or half- 
seasoned food will be dispatched without cere- 
mony. Add to this the established fact that the 
better food tastes the more nourishment it will 
give, and the argument for full and varied sea- 
sonings will meet no rejoinder. Now the popular 
taste, strange to say, rejects variety in these mat- 
ters, except in cities where it is educated by the 
productions of foreign cooks. It is hard to have 
the nicest soups, tinctured with celery, bay leaf, 
and clove, meet with doubtful questioning when 
set on a country table. ‘‘ What's this? Celery 
in soup? and clove? Better put in raisins and 
sugar, and make a sangaree. Give me salt and 
a good ball of dumpling, and I'll ask for none 
of your fashionable messes.” But that dump- 
ling ball is responsible for more heart-burn and 
bad dreams than ever rose from the delicate 
spiced soups of Christendom. 

The store-rooms of housekeepers are meagre 
enough in their furnishing of meat flavors. Salt 
and dripping seem to be the two essentials in 
most people’s minds for soups and gravies, or, as 
the French call them, sauces. Add to these 
sage and onions for dressing poultry, cloves for 
& la mode beef, and oysters for turkey sauce, 
and the housekeeper is complacent over a pover- 
ty of resource which would make a tutored cook 
despair. The list of flavors is always open to 
addition, but it should have sage, marjoram. 
thyme, basil, parsley, celery, chives, tarragon, 
martinos, sorrel, coffee, nasturtium, bay leaf, 
garlic, summer-savory, curry-powder, red, black, 
and white pepper, besides all vegetables of de- 
cided taste. ‘These will give the housewife so 
wide a range that she need hardly present the 
same dish thrice between January and Januai 
come again. Nor must she rashly use these wit! 
novice hand, thinking her end is gained if variety 
is attained, for she may as well try to play Cho- 
pin’s Nocturnes with school-girl finger as essay 
the harmonies of taste without intelligent prepa- 
ration. For encouragement, be it recorded that 
these harmonies are not mysteries, nor is cook- 
ing a matter of sovereign instinct, but of cultiva- 
tion. The limitation of genius and instinct com- 
pared to common-sense appears like the mod- 
ern interpretation of Calvinism: all may be suc- 
cessful in this world or the world to come if they 
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try hard enough, while the elect of genius must 
be so. To return to the soup-kettle. Every 
household paper has given directions for making 
soup, intended to exhaust the subject, and it is 
not necessary to repeat them. A few points need 
impression. Delicate cleanliness of the kettle 
used for making soup is as important as it is in 
dairy-ware. The kettle should be washed with 
scalding water and supercarbonate of soda, both 
outside and in, whenever fresh stock is made, to 
prevent any taint of grease. It is nice to make 
stock in a covered tin pail set in boiling water, 
but nicest to put the meat into a stone jar, rinsed 
with hot soda water first, and set it closely cov- 
ered in an oven for half a day to cook. In no 
other way is the juice of meat so perfectly ex- 
pressed. No flavor should be added to the stock 
till it has cooled and the fat been taken off. 
Many people fancy that the richness of a soup is 
measured by its oiliness and thickness—an ab- 
surd mistake. Good soup is neither more nor 
less than beef-tea flavored to taste, and thicken- 
ed or not according to fancy. 

Clear soup is esteemed by cultivated diners, 
and the art of making it is to add flavors-with- 
out color or thickness. A bouquet garni, made 
up of a stalk each of parsley, marjoram, thyme, 
and a bay leaf tied together to throw in the 
liquor when it boils, three cloves, a sliver of 
mace, two coats of an onic 1, first left in boiling 
water till it cooled, to draw out the rankness, 
and a few pepper-corns, which are preferable to 
ground pepper for soups, will give a lively flavor 
to the broth, and have the peculiar excellence 
that no one seasoning can be discerned above 
the others. In fact, one does not recognize sin- 
gle flavors in a fine dish; they should be blend- 
ed into one, which may be rich, pungent, or 
piquant, according to choice. 

A delightful addition to soups is the extract 
of celery, made by putting a five-cent paper of 
celery seed to steep in a pint of deodorized alco- 
hol. A tea-spoonful of this will give soup or 
salad a fine celery flavor, and it should be kept 
in the caster with other sauces. Celery seed in 
vinegar is also good. A little thickening may 
be given clear soup by mixing a table-spoonful 
of corn starch or sea-moss farina with cold wa- 
ter, and stirring in the boiling soup just before 
taking up. Strain through a linen cloth laid in 
a colander. A change is made by breaking 
eggs into the soup just before taking off, and 
momyine poached. This is very strengthening 

iet. 

‘Tomato soup is usually an excuse for offering 
canned tomatoes in the most careless manner. 
Chunks of tomato floating in weak liquor is not 
a soup. The vegetable should be boiled in the 
stock in a porcelain kettle at least three hours, 
and the whole pressed through a strainer, which 
removes the seeds and fibres, leaving a smooth 
thickened soup, which should first be flavored 
with three leaves of marjoram, a spoonful of sug- 
ar, and red pepper. An odd foreign style is to 
season the tomato with salad dressing and the 
yolks of hard eggs beaten to a cream, stirred in 
after the soup is taken off the fire. 

Jullien soup is invariably misunderstood by 
ordinary cooks. Its object is not to present a 
vegetable stew, but a broth in which the vege- 
tables have lost consistency and are almost pulpy. 
The best way to prepare them is to grind all ina 
sausage Cutter to a coarse meal, and boil a long 
time with spices tied in muslin. When a perfect 
success, the starch of the vegetables will have 
thickened the soup. 

Fish soup is made from the water in which 
fresh cod, halibut, or salmon has been boiled. It 
must be used the same day it is boiled; after 
taking the fish out, stir in mealy mashed pota- 
toes till the soup looks creamy ; then add half a 
cupful of cream, Cayenne, salt, and slices of lem- 
on; or stew with nasturtium petals, and put the 
pods in the soup. 

Giblet soup requires the meat chopped as fine 
as meal after boiling. ‘This is added to the liq- 
uor in which chickens were cooked, flavored 
with a dust of nutmeg and slices of lemon. This 
is the only soup with which rice is essential. 

Mutton soup is the best way to improve coarse 
bits of meat, which should be left in the oven in 
a close jar, with all manner of sweet herbs and 
garden flavors. When wanted, simmer half an 
hour, with three ounces of sago for each two 
quarts of stock. Add a glass of wine if desired. 

‘The sauce for green pease, beans, and all legu- 
minous vegetables is nearly all that makes them 
so piquant from the hands of a French cook. 
The invariable formula for this, as given by a 
well-known professor of the art, was a spoonful 
of butter and one of flour worked together, and 
browned in ‘a saucepan, with half a small onion, 
two cloves, a bay leaf, and three leaves of thyme, 
on which was poured a cupful of mutton or beef 
gravy, or stock. The vegetables were selected 
much younger and tenderer than is common with 
us, washed before shelling, but not after, boiled 
till tender with just water enough to cover them, 
and the sauce added a moment before they were 
done, for a last simmer. 

A novel sauce for poultry or delicate veal is 
made by frying steak and sour sliced apples in 
the same pan successively, with plenty of butter 
or clear dripping. Season with pepper plenti- 
fully, and add a glass of Madeira, thickening a 
very little with corn starch, 

A purée of turnip tops, sorrel, spinach, beet 
tops, or cowslips is‘made by boiling these greens 
well, rubbing them through a sieve, and thicken- 
ing them according to the formula given above, 
dispensing with sweet spices, and adding the 
juice of a lemon and yolks of two eggs. Slices 
of fried bread may be served in dice with the 


urée. 
B Soup of chestnuts or pea-nuts is made like that 
of dried pease. The hulls of the nuts come off 
in boiling water, after which they must be soak- 
ed all night, and boiled for hours, till they are 
tender, and strained through a colander. Very 








little salt is needed; a spoonful of white sugar 
and a glass of native port will improve the chest- 
nuts, and slices of fried apple are served with 


them. ‘The pea-nuts need the juice of a lime, 


Cayenne, walnut sauce, and a little curry-pow- 


der if one fancies it. ‘To be followed by brown- 
ed breast of veal or fried chicken. 

‘To make liver catsup, salt a good beef’s liver, 
turn and rub it daily for ten days. Cut into small 
bits, and boil in a gallon of water, closely cover- 
ed, down to three quarts. Strain and stand to 
settle till next day. Add a quarter of a pound 
of black pepper, allspice and ginger, and boil 
down to three pints. Bottle when cold, and keep 
it well corked. 





LISETTE. 


Tuere’s many a maiden sweet and fair, 

There’s many a lass of high degree, 
But for them all no whit I care 

So there’s my own Lisette for me: 
Come, sweet Lisette, and thou shalt be 

A pearl within my fond heart set; 
My heart as gold shall prison thee, 

My own Lisette. 


And in the winter of the years, 
With thee to cherish and caress, 
After Life’s storms and woes and tears, 
My love shall grow to perfectness. 
My own, my pearl, in my heart’s gold 
Forever, love, shalt thou be set: 
Our love is love that grows not old, 
My own Lisette. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


apes shad has always been considered as one 
of the most delicate and delicious of Amer- 
ican fish; and ‘‘ Connecticut River shad” are re- 

arded with pees. favor by epicures. The 

errimac and Hudson River fish are popular 
enough; but dwellers on the banks of the Con- 
necticut aver that the genuine article is found 
only in the waters of that beautiful river. A 
Springfield paper gives a detailed account of 
shad fishing as carried on in that vicinity, from 
which we cull some items which may be of in- 
terest even to those of our readers who have no 
personal liking for the piscatorial art beyond 
the mere fact that they-enioy, its results. The 
common method of taking shad is with seine 
nets, which by law must have at least a five- 
inch mesh, to protect the young shad. Each 
net is bordered on each side by a rope, the one 
which is to drag on the river bottom being load- 
ed with lead, and the other set with floats of 
cork. When dragged through the water, this 
arrangement causes the net to assume a per- 
pendicular position. By the method of opera- 
tions pursued, the net is dropped into the wa- 
ter from a boat upon which it is coiled, and rap- 
idl, Exreeps a portion of the river. The noise 
and splashing attending this process frighten 
the shad; they dash desperately to the bottom 
of the river, but find presently all chance of es- 
cape cut off. Very rapidly the net is drawn in, 
and the fish are speedily brought upon the bank. 
It has been supposed: until recently that shad 
could only be en in some kind of a net; but 
now fishing for shad with a “fly hook” is not 
an uncommon practice. The story circulated 
in Massachusetts is that in the spring of 1871 a 
Scotchman residing at Holyoke, who had for 
many years studied the habits of fishes, became 
convinced that shad could be taken by hook 
with SerOney bait. He discovered that in June 
and July shad feed extensively on a species of 
miller found near the surface of the water. He 
prepared a hook so as to represent a miller, and 
succeeded in taking shad with it. Some months 
afterward his secret became known. Some spe- 
cial skill is needful on the part of the fisherman; 
but if he is not too impatient in drawing in his 
line, he can easily secure his prize, 





We read that there are in Chicago’s new hotel, 
the Grand Pacific, fifty-nine flights of stairs, 
thirty-eight miles of wire, 999 windows, and 
1070 doors. & 





Lake George received its name from Sir Will- 


iam Johnson, who wrote from the borders of 


the lake in September, 1755, saying: “Tam 
jouse Was 


building a fort at this lake, where no 
ever before built, nor a rod of land cleared, 


which the French call Lake St. Sacrament, but 
I have given it the name of Lake George; not 
but to assert 

This lovely 
sheet of water was also called Andatorocte—the 
as where the lake contracts—by the once-power- 
ul a ‘ohawks, Caniade- 
roit, signifying the tail of the lake—that is, of Lake 


only in honor to his Majesty, 
his undoubted dominion here.” 

Adirondacks ; and by the 
Champ! 


We question whether the quality of trout cap- 
tured in the river Thames will equal that of 
those taken in the clear brooks and lakes of this 
country; but some very good sized ones have 
t trout ever known 
to have been taken in the Thames was captured 
some fifteen years ago at Shepperton, and weigh- 
ed sixteen pounds; one was taken at Marlow 
ago which weighed fifteen 
pounds; while the two largest taken last season 


been found there. The lar; 


about six years 


weighed together twenty-three pounds, 





Here is a pleasant portrait of a widow, drawn 
by herself in the advertising columns of an En- 
glish paper: 

“*O woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please; 
eee or sickness rends the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.’ 
“4 YOUNG WIDOW, highly connected, dark hair 
and eyes, co! pret ood re, clever, 
and amusing, possessing a ered ened desires to 
marry. She does not deny that she might at times re- 
alize the first two lines of the stanza quoted above, 
but she can assure any gentleman willing to make the 
experiment that she is as corsainito Detepe eae OO 
ion.’ 





Newport became a favorite rallying point for 
the denomination of Friends very early in the 
history of our country. Rhode Island was al- 
ways & pen for the sect ee aa were per- 
secuted in all other parts of New mgland.. By 
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ery year Newport is crowded in the month of 
June with Friends, who resort thither to attend 
their yearly meeting. Hotels and boarding- 
houses are full, and even private houses are 
opened for their entertainment. Hitherto their 
sessions have been kept strictly private, but this 
year, for the first time, they allowed published 
reports. The Friends’ meeting-house in New- 
poe was erected in 1700, and is now the largest 

cloneine: to that denomination in the United 
States. The costume of the Friends approaches 
every year more nearly to the ordinary style of 
dress. Elegant attires are seen, and rich silks 
and satins in all the lovely shades of drab, brown, 
and steel are common among the wealthy. 






























































































Delaware Gap has a new attraction. At the 
foot of Kittatinny Mountain a cave has been 
discovered from which pours a continuous 
stream, not of water, but of cold air, so strong 
as to keep the foliage of trees in motion at a dis- 
tance of thirty yards. No satisfactory explana- 
tion for this mysterious phenomenon has been 
pe The cave has been explored to the dis- 

nce of sixty feet; but the sensation experi- 
enced from this current of air is an unpleasant 
numbness, which will not render it specially 
popular. 





One of the latest inventions whereby mankind 
is to be benefited is a process lately patented 
for making artificial butter, said to be equal if 
not superior, to the genuine article. Butter 
has become one of the necessaries of life to a 
majority of people; and to obtain good butter 
in the city is perhaps the most difficult task the 
housekeeper has to perform in providing for the 
table. hether any amount of chemical treat- 
ment will change tallow into an agreeable sub- 
stitute for “Orange County butter,” or that 
made from any first-class dairy, remains to be 
seen. We understand the article will soon be 
for sale in our markets, and at a reasonable cost, 
so that every one may have the opportunity of 
trying it. It will be remembered that during 
the Jate war between France and Germany a 
substitute for butter became quite popular in 
the French markets. 








The exhibition of quicksilver at Vienna is in- 
teresting and curious. One hundred and fifty 
hundred-weight of this metal is shown in a huge 
iron caldron, and upon it rests a solid cannon- 
ball. This ball, although it weighs fifty pounds, 
rests like a feather on the silvery mass. This 
pure quicksilver is from the celebrated mines 
of Idria. It is packed in bags of white shee 
leather especially prepared for the purpose, an 
then put into small wooden barrels carefully 
fastened up. 





An exchange enjoins all lovers of flowers to 
remember that one blossom allowed to “go to 
seed” injures the plant more than a dozen new 
buds. ‘Cut your flowers, then, all of them, be- 
fore they begin to fade. Adorn yourrooms with 
them, put them on your tables, send bouquets to 
your friends who have no flowers, or exchange 

favors with those who have. You will surely 
find that the more you will cut off, the more you 
will have.” 





There has been trouble among the Persian Ia- 
dies who traveled as far as Moscow with the 
Shah and his household. The proper accommo- 
dation of these ladies, who journeyed under the 
title of servants, was a matter of some difficulty. 
At Moscow they were placed in a country-house 
in the vicinity, but not liking the isolation, com- 
pao that they were not suitably lodged. The 

hah then directed that they should come to the 
palace where he was. It appears, however, that 
the ladies were not ree satisfied. They expect- 
ed that they would be allowed in some measure 
to follow European fashions. The favorite wife 
of his Majesty desired to accompany him to the 
theatre, but the Shah would not permit it. In 
fact, finding that he was likely to have trouble, 
he determined to send them home, and despite 
their tears and protestations they were placed en 
route for Persia a few hours before their lord and 
master left Moscow. 





Captain Jack is considered the best-looking 
man in the Modoc tribe, and not naturally of an 
Speer warlike disposition. He can speak 
the English language, though he seldom does in 
the presence of the whites. Hooker Jim and 
Schonshin Johr derive their first names from 
settlers in the neighborhood bearing those names 
for whom they have worked. Black Jim is dark- 
erin complexion than others ofthe tribe. Curly- 
headed Doctor is more “kinky” in the hair than 
the rest of his companions, hence his name. The 
Shack Nasty boys, of whom there are three or 
four, are the sons of an old woman in the tribe 
known by that title. 





Since last April over three hundred unhappy 
Italian children have been brought to our shores. 
Unhappy, we say, for disgraceful facts indicate 
not only that these children are kidnaped in 
Italy, and brought here by inhuman speculators, 
but that they are acbually bought and sold at 
auction in our very midst. ese miserable 
creatures, bound to merciless masters, are forced. 
to wander through lonely streets and crowded 
thoroughfares, late at night, in cold and hot and 
inclement weather, to collect small coin in re- 
turn for their discordant music on harp or violin. 
which is to swell the gains of those who sen 
them forth. This matter has been brought to 
public notice recently by special inhumanities 

racticed npon some of these poor children, and 
it is hoped that immediate measures will be tak- 
en to prevent this traffic in child life. 





A new kind of ink that can be put into trunks 
and pockets without pane of spilling is a val- 
uable thing. White blotting-paper is saturated 
with aniline black, and several sheets are pasted 
so as to form a thin pad. When wanted for use, 
a small piece is torn off and covered with a little 
water. The black liquid which dissolves out is 
a good writing-ink. A square inch of the Paper 
will give a considerable quantity of ink. is 
novelty will recommend itself to travelers. 








An exchange tersely says that “eleven thou- 
sand people die annually in New York without 
a permit from Providence.” Our readers are 
enjoined to live wisely and temperately, and 
i all Te laws, during the 


wit regard to 
coal even un 4 Cc included in the 
fe n ve 
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Fig. 1.—Camev’s-zarr Manteret.—Back. 


Camel’s-hair Mantelet, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turs mantelet is made of camel’s-hair lined with lustring; the 
trimming consists of black gros grain folds, gathered black lace, 
passementerie buttons and cord bands, and bows of black gros 
grain ribbon. On the wrong side, in the back of the mantelet, 
at the bottom of the waist, set a belt, which is closed in front. 
The mantelet is slashed at the sides, with the trimming extending 
around the slashes, which are connected by loops. 


Gros Grain Mantelet, Figs, 1 and 2. 

Tus mantelet is made of black gros grain, and is lined with 
lustring. The trimming consists of black guipure insertion, gath- 
ered black guipure lace, and passementerie agrafes. The inser- 
tion is underlaid with black gros grain ribbon. A fold of the 
material, edged with lace, passes from one shoulder diagonally 
across the back and under the other arm, simulating a scarf. 
Hooks and eyes serve for closing the mantelet. 





















































Fig. 1.—Gros Grary Manterrt.—Fronr. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


PARIS GOSSIP. 


[From our Own 
CorRESPONDE 
THOSE DREADFUL 
AMERICANS. 

Te spite of panics 
and crises and pa- 
cifie revolutions that 
many persist in re- 
garding as but the 
preludes of the inevi- 
table sanguinary one, 
Paris still holds its 
own as the centre of 
fashion and the city of 
pleasure, and Ameri- 
cans flock to it in hun- 
dreds every week as 
in the gay and pros- 
perous days of its re- 
cent splendor. Well, 
since they are not 
afraid of the threat- 
ened Red Ruin, and 
since, so far, at any 
rate, their boldness in 
running the risk of 
being caught in a 
Commune has been 
justified, far be it from 
me to play the part of 
pessimist, and warn 
themaway. Let them 
come, and see, and 
conquer, as of yore. 
Let them drive poor 
natives from the first 
floors and the best 
shops, and in many 
cases from the city 
altogether, by their 
reckless extravagance 
and their overpower- 
ing toilettes. The 
French either can 
hold their own against 
the invaders or they 
can not, or they don’t 
care enough about the 
stakes to try. It is 
no concern of ours. 
Here, at least, the 
principle of neutrali- 
ty among nations is 
allowable, and we 
adopt it. As the aim and chief object of so many families who 
come to Paris from the other side of the Atlantic is the education 
of their children, I think a few words about schools may be wel- 
come to them. I have already touched often on the subject, but 
merely in a passing w: I shonld like to-day to have a little 
chat about schools exclusivel uu don’t mind it. Those who 
feel no interest in so dry a toy n turn aside and amuse them- 
selves with more entertaining matter on the next page. First and 


























foremost, do you want a boarding-school or a day school, a secular 
‘*institution” or a convent? I have in a previous letter spoken 
of the cours, or classes we should. call them, which young girls 
who do not like to leave their families altogether can frequent 
and 


with ease and advantage. They are admirably organize 
yery economical. I don’t know how far the hea i 
the war and the immense increase in the expense of life in every 
way may have acted on the cours, but the terms for an entire 
season used to be two hundred francs (forty dollars). For this 
small sum you had a fall and graduated course of lessons or lect- 
ures in every branch 

of study — history, 

geography, 

rhetoric, etc., 

a professor who has 

qualified himself for 

the task by making 

each branch his spe- 

cial study. The ob- 

jection to foreigners 

in those classes is that 

« in order to follow 
them with adequate 
advantage you re- 
quire to know the lan- 
guage, not perfectly, 
of course, but fluent- 
ly, and to be able to 
write it without any 
hesitation, though it 
may be with innu- 
merable faults. The 
mere necessity for 
thus exereising her- 
self in French is, of 
course, the best and 
most efficacious les- 
son a learner could 
have. Then it re- 
quires the pupil to put 
forth all her energies 
in the race, because 
though the lesson is 
in itself so full and 
explanatory, it leaves 
the pupil a vast deal 
to do in the way 
of working it out at 
home; and an idle 
girl who does not fol- 
low it up when she 
gets home by help of 
the notes taken down 
at the time, and with 
the various books they 
‘efer to, will do very 
little with this system. 
It has been found by 
French people to an- 
swer so well, that it 
has in a great meas- 
ure superseded both 
first-rate governess- 
es and second - rate 
schools. -A govern- 
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Fig. 2.—Camu's-Harr MANTELET,—FRonv. 


ess is, however, almost a necessity for young girls who attend the 
cours; but she need not be a very accomplished one: the thorough 
teaching of the professor, whose instruction she only supplements, 
obviates the need for that perfect mastery of the subjects which she 
would otherwise require. A daily governess, at a salary of from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred francs a month, will be 
quite up to the mark for a girl who is advanced enough to attend 
the cours, 

There are, in the same way, excellent singing, music, and draw- 
ing classes, very inexpensive for the most part, and where the 
aching is of the yery best. I make it a rule, as you know, never 
to mention names, or indicate one establishment as better or 
worse than another. These things strangers had best find out 
for themselves. ' But classes are such a very important point, and 
so much depends on your finding the right ones, and without loss 
of time, that I am tempted for once to break through the above 
rule, and give you the address of a music class, which among 
many good ones occupies just now a very high place. It is that 
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of Mademoiselle Laya, who resides at No. 20 Rue 
Roquépine, near the Boulevard Malesherbes, a cen- 
tral situation, much frequented by Americans. Pri- 
vate lessons, of course, are expensive here, as from 
every other good professor. It is.a grievous mistake, 
and one into which strangers, Americans and En- 
glish especially, are pt to fall, to suppose that 
masters are cheap in Paris. For a first-rate music 
or singing lesson you must be prepared to pay from 
fifteen to twenty francs an hour (three to four dol- 
lars); for a really good one, not less than from eight 
to ten francs. You will see in Gadignani, and pasted 
on the walls of the boulevards, tempting announce- 
ments of ‘‘ lessons from a pupil of the Conservatoire,” 
or of some fashionable artist, ‘‘for a franc.” ‘This is 
sheer absurdity ; and if you are beguiled into making 
the experiment, one lesson will suffice to show you 
the folly of it. A new system which has for the last~ 
few years been tried with immense success in the 

case of singing is that of beginning a regular course, 

and taking a lesson every day, and never singing e: 
cept with the master or mistress. It is an expensive 
process, certainly, but perhaps not more so in the end 
than the old one of taking a couple of lessons a week 
off and on for several years, as is the way with most 
amateur learners. One year of steady adherence to 
the new method will do more than ten years of the 
old one, A very brilliant American amateur artist, 
who delighted the ‘salons of Paris by her beautiful 
voice of late, came to Paris some seven years ago 
without ever having had a singing lesson in her life. 
She had a few fine notes in her voice, but within the 
limit of one octave, and with this untried and dimin- 
utive organ she betook herself to one of the best mas- 
ters in the city, who had been very successful with 
an unmarried friend of hers. He agreed to make her 
sing at the end of a year if she obeyed him faithfully 
in taking a lesson daily, and never singing by herself 
until he gave permission, She agreed to this, and the 
result was a triumphant vindication of the system. I 
do not name her, because any one who knows any 
thing of society in Paris of late years will recognize 
her identity at once. It is, however, absolutely es- 
sential that the pupil, before embarking on the enter- 
prise, should be fully determined to abide by the con- 
dition of not trying her voice out of lesson time until 
the master authorizes her to do so. I know another 
instance in which the attempt, so successful in the 
above-named case, proved a complete and even a dis- 
astrous failure. A young girl who had the making 
of a very fine voice was placed for training in the 
hands of a good master; after the first three months 
of rigid discipline the prohibition was relaxed, and he 
gave leave for half an hour's practice alone. The 
pleasure of feeling her instrament growing so elastic 
and clear, and of exercising her own power over it, 
proved too great a temptation. The half hour ex- 
panded to an hour, and imperceptibly to two. One day while ca- 
reering with infinite gusto up and down the scales, she was seized 
with a sudden sensation of choking, or as if something had snapped 
inher throat. She cleared it, and tried to begin again; but not a 
note, not eyen a sound, could she articulate. The voice was ut- 
terly and entirely gone. The doctor was sent for, but he could do 
nothing. She had strained the organ, and it would take some 
years of rest and medical care to restore it, even to get back the 
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power of speech. I believe a winter in Egypt eventually repaired 
the mischief. This has drawn me away from the schools for to- 


day, but the subject will keep till my next letter. 





Ecru Batiste Walking Suit. 


Tur dress of this suit is made of striped écru batiste, and is 
trimmed with gathered ruffles of the material and with brown 
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gros grain folds; 
the white cashmere 
paletot is trimmed 
with a braiding of 
black silk cord. 
White English 
straw hat, trimmed 
with a box-pleated 
ruche of gros grain 
ribbon and with os- 
trich feathers. 


Figured 
Foulard House 
Dress. 

Tus dress is 


made of gray and 
white figured fou- 


* lard. The skirt, 


the back breadths 
of which are ar- 
ranged in a puff, 
is of plain foulard. 
The trimming con- 
sists of gathered 
ruffles of figured 
foulard, which are 
embroidered with 
white cotton as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. The over- 
skirt and basque- 
waist are of figured 
foulard, trimmed 
with embroidered 
ruffles. Sash of 
plain foulard. 


Dotted Linen 
Cambric House 
Dress. 


Tuts dress is 
made of dotted lin- 
en cambric, and 
consists of a dou- 
ble skirt and waist 
with basque, The 
under-skirt is of 
plain. linen cam- 
bric, and trimmed 
with flounces of the 
material. ‘These 
flounces are bor- 
dered on the under 
edge with gathered 
linen cambric ruf- 
fles, which are em- 
broidered with red 
worsted dots in sat- 
in stitch, and with 
puffs of plain ma- 
terial. The seam 
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Comer. 


of the upper flounce is covered by a ruffle and a puff. 
The over-skirt and waist are of figured linen cam- 
bric, and are trimmed to match the skirt. 








THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 


HOUGH it is queer to call Nasr-ed-din the 

“* successor of Darius,” yet the people over whom 
he reigns more directly represent the people of Da- 
rius than any of the great European nations repre- 
sent those who dwelled on the same soil in the days 
of Darius: The Gaul and the Iberian have really 
lived on through all conquests, but they have lost the 
outward badge of their old national being by adopting 
the Roman language. The Persian has had masters 
of divers nations, and he has adopted an Arabian re- 
ligion, but the Persian language has lived on through 
it all. If any one chooses to infer that all this comes 
of the inborn superiority of an Aryan people strug- 
gling against Semitic and Touranian intruders, we 
shall not argue against him. Anyhow the fact is 
certain that the Persian nationality and the Persian 
speech have lived on through successive conquests, 
that. conquerors and immigrants have been largely 
assimilated to the native stock, that Persia has twice, 
after long periods of subjection, risen again in the 
strength of a revived nationality, and that both times 
the revived nationality has taken the form of the 
preaching of a national religion. The dynasties of 
both of the Sassanids and the Sophis can not, with- 
out some straining of language, be called successors 
of Darius; but both may be fairly said to have re- 
vived the monarchy of Darius. 

People are apt to forget the. wide distinction be- 
tween the Persians and most other Mohammedan na- 
tions. This confusion reached its height in the wild 
belief that the present Persian King is the spiritual 
head of Mohammedans generally. , It is hard to find 
a parallel in the West to so strange a delusion. . Per- 
haps the nearest thing to it would be if any Persian 
were to tell his countrymen that the German Emperor 
was the common spiritual head of all Christian sects. 
Now, setting aside smaller and earliér Mohammedan 
powers, of the three Mohammedan powers which 
haye cut any great figure in the world for the last 
four hundred years, the Ottomans, the Persians, and 
the Indian Moguls, the Persians stand alone-as being 


y W/, Dy i a S really a Mohammedan nation. The other two, the 


Ottomans and the Moguls, were essentially foreign 


nL . i . . 
Ml ~ . conquerors, ruling over subject nations of other re- 


ligions in their own land. So to be was not an acci- 
dent, but the essential feature of their position. The 
Ottomans have always been, not a nation, but a rul- 
ing caste; a ruling caste which, in the days of its 
strength, was replenished by the human tribute of all 
the subject nations. Even in those parts of the Ot- 
toman Empire where the population is mainly Mohammedan, the 
Ottomans are still a ruling caste over the earlier Mohammedan 
inhabitants, including, of course, the earlier Turkish settlements 
before the Ottoman dynasty arose. So in India the Moguls 
were, in the like sort, a ruling caste over a people mainly Hindoo, 
but with a sprinkling of heretical Mohammedans and people of 
other creeds. Thus the Moguls then, and the Ottomans still, 
represent not only Mohammedanism, but Mohammedan ascend- 
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ency. The very essence of their being is the su- 
premacy of Mohammedan conquerors over sub- 
ject nations, Christian or heathen. The Per- 
sians are nothing of the kind: they are strictly 
a Mohammedan nation. At the same time they 
are, as it were, Mohammedans by accident, and 
their Mohammedanism is a form of Mohammed- 
anism of their own making. If we draw out a 
comparison between the history of Christendom 
and the history of Islam, the Arabian caliphate, 
the original Mohammedan power, answers to the 
Roman empire, politically, though not theolog- 
ically, the original Christian power. The vari- 
ous Turkish tribes—and the Indian Moguls were 
really as much ‘Turkish as any thing else—adopt- 
ed Mohammedanism as they came within the in- 
fluence of the caliphate, just as the Teutonic and 
Sclavonic nations adopted Christianity when they 
came within the influence of the empire. And 
to them no doubt their conversion to Islam was 
a lift in the order of things. They were raised 
from mere barbarism to that moral and social 
stage which the higher form of Mohammedan- 
ism represents. With the Persians nothing of 
the kind happened. The Turks freely accepted 
Mohammedanism in the course of migrations 
which brought them within the reach of a re- 
ligion and a civilization which were, at any 
rate, higher than their own. To the Persians, 
on the other hand, Islam came as something 
forced upon them by foreign conquerors. Mo- 
hammedanism, in its first purity, might be a 
better theological system than the religion of 
Zoroaster as it stood in the days of the last 
Sassanids. But the Persian, with his magnifi- 
cent empire and his ancient civilization, could 
not feel toward conquerors from the Arabian 
desert as the Teutons and Sclaves felt toward 
the Roman empire and religion, or as the Turks 
felt toward the caliphate in a somewhat later 
stage. In fact, Persia to a great extent led 
captive her Arabian conquerors, and turned the 
caliphate of Bagdad into something very differ- 
ent from what it had been when Abou Bekr and 
Omar ruled half the world from the steps of the 
mosque at Mecca. The Persians became Mo- 
hammedans because they could not well help it, 
and they revenged themselves in the end by giv- 
ing their Mohammedanism a national character 
of their own. But in so doing they became 
more strictly a Mohammedan nation than any 
other, as the whole people, with the most tri- 
fling exceptions, gradually came to accept the 
religion which was at first forced upon them by 
the sword. 

Whatever, then, the Shah of Persia may be in 
any other way, he is at least not the alien ruler 
of subject Christian nations. He has not tram- 
pled a Christian people under foot. He is the 
head of a Mohammedan nation—a nation at 
once the most purely and the least truly Mo- 
hammedan of any of the great Mohammedan 
powers of modern times. And, without guar- 
anteeing the pure Aryan descent of this partic- 
ular king, we may say that he is at least the 
head of the one great Mohammedan nation 
which still preserves signs of primeval kindred 
with the great nations of Europe. As such he 
is a reasonable object of interest in our eyes. 
And if it adds to his interest in any body’s eyes 
to call him the ‘* successor of Darius,” we will 
not greatly quarrel with the description, though 
it is rather like challenging special regard for 
the Ottoman Sultan on the ground of his being 
the successor of Philip of Macedon. 





AILEEN’S LOVER. 


O* that part of the New Jersey coast which 
is most barren and desolate there is built 
a melancholy straggling line of little houses. 
This is the fishing village of Bender’s Tow. 
The houses neyer knew paint nor whitewash, 
or, if ever, they have long since forgotten it, and 
have assumed, as if by common consent, a sad 
gray color, which tones harmoniously with the 
neutral shade of the sand and with the sea fog 
that surrounds them. 

Like all people who depend on sea chances for 
a livelihood, the inhabitants of the settlement 
are for the most part lazy and careless. Themen 
sometimes lie for days in the warm sand—smok- 
ing, drinking, quarreling—watching for a show 
of fish. They are all good friends again so soon 
as the fish appear and inspire them with a com- 
mon interest; and when the need is pressing 
they work fiercely with the boats and nets. The 
women are strong-limbed and tall, but with the 
anxious, worn look on their faces that makes the 
poor class of women in America lose their beauty 
and youth long before they are old. 

“Jt’s willin’ agin my man that’s made me like 
a scrag,” I heard one of these wives say down on 
the beach at Bender's Tow. ‘‘He’s good and 
convenable enough when he’s out o’ liquor; but 
get him drunk, and it takes an awful sight o’ 
willin’ to manage him straight. He won't fish 
nor nothing, and the childer starving, maybe. 
Many’s the time I’ve left my baby in the sand, 
and gone out in the surf along of the men, tug- 
ging at the seine for a share of the fish to stop 
the young uns’ crying, and him a-lyin’ drunk on 
the shore laffin at me. Them’s the times you 
don’t think gentle to a man, nor hadn't orter.” 

Four or five miles in from the ocean the land 
rises into low wooded hills. Still further away, 
on the other side of the hills, is the town of 
Bendersville, which seems to have been dwarfed 
in its early youth, for it has never grown within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant. Here the 
sea people find a market for some of their fish, 
and here they come to do their trading, to buy 
their whisky and flour. 

On the hill-side stands a ruinous little shanty, 
in which a benevolent old maid had tried to keep 
school for the little ‘‘ fish children.” Instead of 
the children, whom she could have managed, 
there came great hulking boys, and girls as rough 


as they, who frightened the old maid away after 
a six months’ trial. Among these overgrown 
scholars were Sandy Coe and Aileen Craig. By 
the final day of Miss Nancy's effort at instruc- 
tion Aileen had learned to read slowly and with 
determination, and even to write her name, while 
Sandy was stumbling blindly about over little 
words; and as these were the last school-days 
that ever dawned for Bender’s Tow, his educa- 
tion was always limited. 

“You ain’t gotten no more sense nor a crab, 
Sandy Coe, that can’t read yer lesson, and goes 
back in yer book, too.” Aileen used to laugh at 
her tall companion as they walked home through 
the rank grass and sand after school. Aileen 
was always laughing at him. She was a little 
person, with great dark eyes, and hair that hung 
about in heavy waves, till she thought herself 
grown up, and took to tying it ina tumble-down 
knot at the back of her head. She had neither 
mother nor father since she could remember, 
and her aunt, ‘‘ Widder Wilder,” had always 
given her a home, and brought her up. She 
used to run wild on the beach, in her short cot- 
ton gown, with her feet bare, sometimes helping 
the men to knot their nets, for her brown fingers 
were very nimble, and she was quick and fanny 
as a child, and could make the old fishers laugh 
by her little songs and pertness, 

As she grew older, and had learned to read, 
she became more demure and quiet, and no lon- 
ger went near the half-tipsy fishermen, or offered 
to help them, as the other girls did, till they be- 
gan to say at Bender's Tow that she was proud, 
and thought herself altogether too good-looking. 
She had, indeed, grown very pretty, and knew it 
well enough, for there were some among the 
young fellows who told her so plainly. There 
was one of her admirers, however, who never put 
this in words, and he was called Sandy Coe—he 
who studied crab-fashion in the days when they 
went to school. He had always been her knight- 
errant, in an uncouth way; and now that she 
had become this haughty damsel, his kind eyes 
somehow watched over her and followed her 
movements, and no one would have dared to 
speak rudely to Aileen while Sandy was about. 
Without a spoken word from this silent guard- 
ian, Aileen knew that he thought more of her 
than of any other girl in the village; and she 
knew, too, that he had ‘‘ more brains than all 
the other fisher-boys put together.” So she used 
to think when she watched them getting the boats 
off through the surf in the mornings. 

She stood up on the shore sometimes and 
smiled to see how his will and forethought 
seemed to seize the moment for the gang to pay 
out their strength and pull all together at the 
rocking boat. In her lifetime Aileen had seen 
hundreds of boats go out, but none had moved 
so steadily or gracefully as his; and then, as the 
long white dory, with its pile of nets in the bow, 
slipped out on the retreating wave, she liked to 
watch his tall, gaunt figure spring into the boat 
at the last moment, as he seized an oar. Per- 
haps she saw, too, that the rower’s blue eyes 
glanced toward the spot where she was standing. 
And the sun sparkled on the waves, and Sandy 
Coe rowed away to the fishing grounds, while 
pretty Aileen stood on the bank and gazed after 
him. 

He was growing rich. His luck with the nets 
never failed him, and he was speculating, too, in 
fish by means of a little smack in which he had 
taken an interest, and which was sailing away 
and trading with more busy settlements than 
Bender’s Tow; and when, one day, Sandy went 
over to the ‘‘ville” for his potatoes and his fa- 
ther’s whisky, and found a hundred dollars, the 
proceeds of his trading venture, paid into the 
bank to his credit, he felt himself wealthy for his 
part ofthe country. So, suddenly, he determined 
to put his fate to the test: he would ask Aileen 
to be his wife. When Sandy had so far decided 
bravely, his courage failed, and turning into one 
of the brilliant grocery and dry-goods establish- 
ments of the town, and blushing, he procured a 
kerchief of crimson silk, fine and soft and splen- 
did. It was for Aileen; he felt the need of a 
propitiatory gift. As he walked back over the 
hill, and his old home came in sight, he began to 
understand how poor and mean was the life at 
Bender’s Tow, and to lament that he had only 
this to offer Aileen. He did not think that she 
had never known any thing better or different. 
To him his love seemed so far above him, so 
beautiful! yen this ignorant fisherman bowed 
down in reverence before the woman he had 
chosen. 

As he came into the settlement, far off on the 
sand a little figure was walking slowly, all alone. 
Sandy left his sack of potatoes at his door, and 
followed her with haste. He drew near, and 
walked softly for a moment, looking at her. She 
was playing with the waves as they rolled up the 
beach, running after them, and wetting her bare 
feet in the white foam. 

The little sandpipers and snipe scarcely 
heeded her as they too followed the retreating 
waves, leaving the marks of their sharp little 
claws in the wet sand. Aileen laughed aloud as 
one long-legged bird, more courageous or more 
careless than the others, was caught by the surf, 
and struggled and fluttered squeaking to dry 
land. She laughed, and the birds sped away in 
a trice, and began picking at a safe distance. 

Sandy spoke her name now. ‘‘ Aileen, can 
I come along?” 

She turned round, startled, and nodded to him. 
Si Come; I don’t care.” ‘The blush that had 
risen to her cheeks staid there, making her pret- 
tier than ever. ‘‘'Them birds is the skeerest 
lot. Did you see ’em go when I laffed ?” 

“‘Ef I was a bird, Aileen, I wouldn’t go,” 
said he, making an effort at a compliment, and 
then he hurried on: ‘I had a bit of news to tell 
you; I was over to Bendersville, and I found 
that I— And I brought you this.” He handed 
her the silk kerchief. 


She looked up in his face, and put her hands 
behind her. 

“*Ts that the news?” she said ; ‘‘ and whaten- 
ever did yer bring me that for ?” 

She did not offer to take his present, but 
stood flushed and a little defiant before him. 
He seemed hurt. 

“T brought this because you are so pretty, 
and I ain’t never see yer in a bright-looking 
thing like that; and the news was that I found 
there was money paid over for me into the bank, 
and—oh, Aileen, will you marry me?” 

She turned away with a short, nervous laugh. 

“Did yer think that red rag was a-goin’ to git 
yer answer, Sandy Coe, and yer money? I 
ain’t knowed riches well enough to forget how 
to live poor. I don’t doubt but there’s plenty 
would like yer riches.” She walked on ahead 
of him, and they were both silent. If she had 
looked at him she would have seen her lover’s 
eyes were full of tears. 

Suddenly she spoke again, in a sharp, spiteful 
way: 

ane don’t ye go? Ye got yer answer, ain’t 
ye 

“*T suppose I’d orter think so; but, Aileen, I 
love you like nothing in this world, and I always 
did, and I always shall; and to have you speak 
up like that has kind o’ skeered me, like them 
birds, I guess—only I ain’t run away,” he added. 
“ Tain’t troubled you in a good while, my dear— 
for why ?—that I didn’t see no way in the world 
that you could care for an ugly, hulking lubber 
like me. But to-day, when I found maybe I 
could take as good care of yer as the next one, 
I just dared to tell yer so. I’d orter knowed 
’twa’n’t no use. But it don’t make no odds, and 
I won’t bother you agin. Only nobody else can 
have what I offered you to-night.” 

He took the unappreciated kerchief and rolled 
it into a hard knot, and pitched it as far as he 
could into the water. 

“¢And good-night, Miss Aileen.” He said it 
quite humbly, and turned on his heel toward the 
village. The sun was setting behind the hills, 
and the sky was all aflame, tinging the ocean 
with reflected light. But on the pink wave 
crests there bobbed up and down the little red 
ball that he had thrown. He could not look at 
it, but kept his eyes on the sand as he moved 
slowly away. 

“* Mr. Coe, ain't you afeard of yourself, to have 
such a temper?” 

As he looked up the little figure that he loved 
so well had stopped a few feet higher up the 
bank, and showed dark against the scarlet torch- 
es in the sky. Her arms were folded across her 
breast, her eyes were dazzling bright, and she 
looked straight at her disheartened suitor. 

He stood transfixed by her glance; then wrung 
his hands together like a man in deep sorrow, 
and would have hurried on, but Aileen sprang 
down before him and stood still. She spoke in 
a soft, high voice: 

“Sandy, do you think I could love any man 
only you?” 

He could not speak. In an instant her arms 
were about his neck, and she had kissed him. 
He was as pale as death, as he gently clasped 


her. 
“Take care, my lass,” he said. ‘I think 


that I’m a-dyin’.” 

The tears were running down his cheeks, 
while in his heart, though he did not speak it, 
there arose a thanksgiving to Heaven. 

‘The waves came rolling in with the swash of 
the rising tide, and brought with the foam a red 
silk kerchief. Aileen ran down the beach and 
rescued it, dripping, from the water, and held it 
up. 

“Thank you, Sandy,” she said, and they both 
laughed. ‘They were very happy and quiet as 
they walked slowly back in the evening. 

ut of the sea appeared the soft round moon, 
like a pink cloud. Their hearts were awed by 
the peace and poetry of the hour, and they spoke 
with whispering voices. 

“Mother used to sing a song when she was 
livin’—a Scotch song—and some of it went like 
this,” said Sandy. ‘‘I ain't goin’ to venture the 
tune,” he added, smiling, as Aileen looked up 
with a twinkle in her eyes, for Sandy was never 
known to catch an air. ‘It was a soft, pretty 
kind of a song, and I always get thinking of 
you when it comes into my head. Mother had 
a good singing voice, and she always kept her 
own way of talkin’ like a Scotchwoman, Some- 
times I get at it too. 

m uve 
That prayed for me at sca!” 
I don’t rightly remember only that; but when 
I've been caught out in a gale I've thought of 
you, and wondered would you ever pray for 
me. And you was always ‘my ainly luve,’ Ai- 
leen, my ainly.” 

He left her at Widder Wilder's door, and 
went down the street toward his own hut. He 
walked proudly, his face shining with the new 
happiness that had come to him. 

As he pushed open the house door his father 
lay drunk across the threshold. It was a sight 
Sandy was used to see; but he felt as if some 
one had struck him a blow as he lifted the drow- 
sy man on to his pallet in the sleeping-room. 

He sat late that night in the moonlight, think- 
ing. After all, what had he to give Aileen be- 
sides his love? Such a home as this, with that 
tipsy old man, would be a sorry place to bring 
her to. Finally his resolution was fixed. He 
would take the money that was his at the bank 
end build a new house for his bride. 

When Sandy thought his father was sober 
enough to understand it he broke the news to 
him. 
‘Father, you know Aileen Craig, don’t you? 
‘Well, she’s give me her promise.” 


“That gal ?” net ath 
“«T guess she’s good enough for 1aSuierthte 
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“No good won't come o’ that, Sandy Coe. 
She's a pretty-faced gal, bnt she’s kinder fancy, 
and I don’t guess she'll do much work for ye. 
You’d better ’a took a good strong one while you 
was about it. I don’t set much by them pretty- 
faced women.” 

“‘Well, I've got strength enough to keep us 
both, I guess. I wasn’t thinkin’ o’ that. See 
here, father, this old place is about played; and 
I've made up my mind to fix up a house for us 
hereabouts not fur off, but a new house.” 

‘The old man was thunderstruck by this. He 
jumped up suddenly: ‘A new house! Ain’t 
this fine enough- for her? I told you there 
wouldn't no good come of it. She’s a stuck- 
up gal. What yer goin’ to do of me?” he 
cried, suddenly; ‘‘but yer needn’t trouble yer- 
selves. I kin shift for myself, only yer better 
git out o’ this quick as comes handy for ye. I 
want my place to myself. Do you hear? Blarst 
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Sandy had certainly not expected sympathy 
or congratulation from his parent. On the 
whole, perhaps, old Coe’s reception of his son's 
intention might be considered favorable. No 
more was said, and he stumbled out of the hut 
to join his tipsy old companions and to tell them 
the news. 

When it became known at the Tow that Aileen 
was promised, opinions on the subject were freely 
expressed. 

“Sandy Coe won't never get that piece for his 
wife: He ain’t nigh fine enough for her. You 
just wait. She'll throw him over the first chance 
she gets that’s better than him. And remember 
I said it.” 

At the other end of the street Sarah Jones was 
saying to Mrs. Schenck: 

“* Well, she’s hooked about the best-goin’ feller 
to the Tow. He's got the kindest heart I ever 
see. Why, when Jones was down with the rheu- 
matiz that bad he couldn’t turn over, an’ me with 
a felon, he just come in an’ done for him like a 
mother. I ain’t never forgot the way Sandy Coe 
done for Jones, nor won't neither. She'll have 
to be pretty good to be up to him, I tell you.” 

Among the younger women Aileen had made 
few friends and many enemies. She was never 
social in her ways, but had always held herself 
aloof from the girls of her own age; and she had 
cultivated an ugly temper and sharp tongue, that 
made her feared among them; so their remarks 
were far from complimentary. 

Every one seemed to agree that Sandy had got 
a pretty girl, but that either he would have a hard 
time with her or she would be false to him, 

As time went on old Coe grew more tipsy, and 
stopped speaking to the ungrateful son who was 
about to leave him. ‘Though he ate Sandy's 
bread, and drank his whisky too, he was always 
grumbling at the way in which he was treated. 

Sandy had nearly completed his new house, 
and it seemed to aggravate his neighbors, wha 
were suddenly filled with an admiration for their 
old gray boards, and regarded his fresh pine frame 
as an interloper. They all sniffed at Aileen’s 
pride, and said the old house was good enough 
for her. 

Sandy was growing impatient for the wedding 
by this time, and toward the end of September 
Aileen was induced to promise her lover that in 
another month she would think about it. 

“Well, well,” cried the gossips of Bender’s 
Tow, ‘‘we never thought it would come to this. 
Aileen Craig has named the day, and they are to 
be j'ined in October. We'll see.” 

Aileen knew all that was said of her marriage, 
and it was almost more than she could bear. 
It seemed, now that she had an acknowledged 
protector in the person of her faithful Sandy, 
all those whom she had ever hurt by her proud 
ways, all those who felt any spite against her, 
expressed it in these malicious doubts of her faith. 
She never told Sandy how much she suffered 
from her neighbors’ unkind speeches, and he, 
good-natured and contented, was blissfully ig- 
norant of the storm of anger and hatred that 
was rising in his sweetheart’s breast. 

Old Coe went away, and for several days no- 
body knew what had become of him, till at last, 
when people were beginning to wonder, he one 
day came into the village with a rather curious 
procession. He was shambling along, pushing 
before him a rickety hand-cart half filled with 
household goods. On top of these sat a little 
boy of about three years old, rosy-faced, and smil- 
ing. Beside old Coe a woman was walking; a 
poor, sickly, slatternly looking woman, with some 
attempt at brightness in her costume, exhibiting 
itself in a pair of cheap red bonnet strings on 
her very rusty black bonnet. She held another 
child by the hand. Tipsy Coe was smoking a 
pipe, and from time to time regaling himself 
from a black bottle which he kept conveniently 
nigh him on the cart, and which he at rare inter- 
vals offered to his companion. 

As this little caravan passed on toward its 
destination the fishers’ wives came open-mouthed 
to their doors, the fishermen looked up from the 
nets they were spreading to dry, and the propeller 
of the cart was greeted by rough voices from the” 
shore. 

** Hillo, old Coe, what you ben a-doin’ of ?” 

He stopped in his shuffling walk and allowed 
the cart to rest on its handles, while he, in a 
maudlin voice, addressed the little crowd that 
fowmed round him. 

“*My frens, I ben a-gettin’ marrid. Ve’y fine 
ole woman. Ben over to the Ma’sh, an’ Mish 
Jenkins didn’t object none, and I named the day, 
an’ tuk her ter Bensville, and Sandy’s got new 
mar. Thish Mish Coe, gelmen. Howdo, all.” 

A roar of laughter, in which the little fellow 
on the cart joined, greeted this speech. ‘‘ Mish 
Coe, gelmen,” made a sort of courtesy in ac- 
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happened. It scarcely needed his father’s ram- 
bling explanation to tell him that the wretched 
creature had traveled tothe great ‘“‘ Ma'sh,” twelve 
miles away, to bring Mrs. Jenkins, a shiftless, 
unhappy woman, as his ‘‘new mar.” 

“J wa'n’t goin’ to have no black-eyed gals 
"roun’, 'thout ole woman for m’self,” said the af- 
fectionate creature, clasping his bottle tightly, 
‘Yer kin git marrid soon’s yer choosh, my shon, 
added he, with great dignity. “ 

Sandy went out into the fresh air and walked 
away from the door. The rosy-cheeked boy 
who had ridden in such state on the cart ran up 
to him and thumped his knee to make him at- 
tend. 

«< What’s the matter, little chap?” he asked. 
The chap held up two brown fists filled with 
pebbles. 

««T dot damned sight ‘ittle white ’tones. "Ittle 
chap yourself. I’s hungry, too.” 

He made this statement, looking up at the 
great tall man, as if it was his right to demand 
from a creature so much stronger than himself. 
Sandy laughed, and picked the boy up. 

“Yer didn’t orter say them ugly words, son- 
ny,” he said, alluding to the profane swearing 
about the white stones. ‘‘Some day yer won't 
have no tongue left if yer talk like that.” 

“‘Dere my tongue, you devil,” said the child, 
with great determination, at the same time put- 
ting out his little red tongue for an instant, and 
bursting into a laugh of derision. 

“‘ What's yer name, little chap ?” asked Sandy, 
to turn the conversation. 

“‘Name Tommy; what's your’n?” 

“T ain't got much of a name, Tommy, but 
it’s Sandy Coe. Kin yer speak it?” 

“Coe,” cried Tommy, with triumph, and 
“Coe” it remained for him as long as their ac- 
quaintance lasted. 

Mrs. Jones had said that Sandy was possessed 
of the kindest heart ‘‘she ever see, when he done 
for Jones like a mother.” She herself had since 
then ‘‘done for Jones,” but in another way— 
rather as a step-mother, perhaps ; still she could 
appreciate the kind heart when it ministered to 
the rheumatic Jones, and had. spoken truly of 
Sandy. It was partly his kind heart, and partly 
Aileen’s bad temper, but there came at last the 
cruel breach between these two lovers which had 
been predicted by their friends. 

‘As the weather grew colder old Coe took more 
persistently to drink, and became daily more 
helpless and senile. Mrs. Coe “brought the 
shakes along of her from the Ma’sh,” and was as 
helpless and weak as her husband. Sandy saw 
plainly that_to leave this thriftless, wretched 
household to its oWn resources was to leave them 
to starvation. 

As he thought more about this, he understood 
how his own selfishness had driven the tipsy old 
man to seek Mrs. Jenkins at the Ma’sh for a 
companion in his loneliness. 

**T was a-goin’ to forsake that poor old man 
and leave him alone, that hadn’t the sense to 
take care of hisself,” mused this sentimental fish- 
er. ‘It wasn’t right, the way I done, and what 
was wrong then is worse now, when there’s more’n 
him to starve ef I leave ’em.” 

He was filled with remorse, and though his 
love for Aileen grew stronger with eveyy hour 
of ‘his life, suddenly he determined that the only 
right thing to do was to give up the jgy of bring- 
ing her home as his wife, at least till the hard 
winter was past, and still to maintain his father 
and the family he had established. 

““It won’t be much longer to wait. It ain’t 
so bad as that feller the minister over to Benders- 
ville was tellin’ on, that served for his girl four- 
teen year. I'll feel like I was serving for my 
Ainly, only it ‘ll be my father, not her’n, I’m 
bound to.” 

He strolled toward Widder Wilder's, still turn- 
ing it over in his mind, and he whistled, all out 
of tune, as he went, “ My leve is but a lassie 
yet.” It somehow kept up his spirits until he 
should see Aileen, and get some words of encour- 
agement from her. 

*¢ Ainly, come along with me a piece down the 
beach; I want to talk to you,” he begged, as he 
found his sweetheart sewing on her door-step. 
She stuck her needle in the work, left it lying 
on the stone, and followed him, bare-headed, 
down the street. 

Sandy kept on whistling, and took no notice 
of his companion until they had passed the Jones 
cottage, and were out upon the wild sea-shore, 
with the sea rumbling beside them as they 
walked; then he suddenly put his arm about 
her shoulder, and began speaking in a rather 
obscure fashion. 

“*T don’t feel like I’d done right, and some- 
how I guess I have to pay for it, and pretty heavy 
too. It'll trouble you some, I’m afeard, and yet 
I can’t help hopin’ that it will; but it’s goin’ to 
come hardest to me, and it orter, for I suppose 
I brought it on myself. You see, I was clean 
gone over with the notion that my Ainly cared 
any thing about me, and I didn’t think of nothin’ 
but that, I ain’t much better now; only I see, 
afore it’s too late, that I ain’t done right—” 

“*Sandy, what are you drivin’ at, talkin’ that 
queer kinder way?” Aileen interrupted him, 
with a perfectly perplexed voice. He looked 
round at her quickly. 

“They'll Starve, sure, ef I do what I said. 
‘We can't get married, my dear. We can't be 
jined this time. Ef ever we come together 
again, that’s for you to say the word, and— God 
A’mighty help me,” he added, under his breath, 
as he saw her face grow dark. 

The little figure twisted away from his arm. 

“I don’t rightly know what yer talkin’ about.” 

She heard the words, ‘* We can’t be married,” 
and suddenly there yawned at her feet the very 
pit which it had been predicted should be the 
consequence of her falseness. Suddenly she was 
to be forced into the dishonest action with which 
she had been a thousand times twitted. All 





the latent anger that had been gathering in her 
heart for the idle gossips of the village seemed 
at once to be directed toward her lover. 

She had never seen Sandy like this before: 
his face so set and hard, so little tenderness in 
his voice. If she had been quieter, she might 
have understood how the man’s soul was labor- 
ing to do what he thought right—how great the 
sacrifice he was making. She tried still to 
speak calmly. 

““Say them words again: maybe I don’t know 
what they mean.” 

Sandy’s voice was sullen and dogged as he 
answered her. He had a lurking fear lest, after 
all, Aileen should turn him from the course he 
had chosen. 

“*T say, I darsn’t marry you now, any way. 
Ef we was to get married now, we'd get paid up 
for it some time. Don’t you see how my old fool 
of a father will go and starve, along of them he’s 
brought home, ef I desert him now? Don’t ye 
see I ain’t got no right to live in happiness with 
my wife, Ainly, and them others a-dyin’ because 
I left em? We got to stop where we are; but, 
oh! you speak a kind word to help me along, for 
it’s the hardest stroke I ever pulled, and my 
heart's most broken, Aileen.” 

“Tf your heart’s broke, Sandy, it ‘ll take more 
than me to mendit. Go away. I ain't got no 
words to help you. Ef you was scorched up 
with the wrong yer done me, I wouldn’t raise 
my hand to give you a drop of water. Ef you 
was to go blind this minute and walk into the 
sea, I wouldn’t raise my hand to help yer out. 
There ain’t nothing in my heart but hate, and 
that’s all for you, Sandy Coe! Go! Don’t 
never speak to me again, nor look to me for pity 
nor kindness, for there’s none left. Go! go! go!” 

As she spoke she lifted her clasped hands 
above her head. The words came clear and 
slowly spoken, with a steady, low voice till the 
last; then they rose into a sort of cry. 

“ Ainly,” he said, softly, ‘“‘yer don’t mean 
that; ye'll sorrow over what yer a-sayin’ some 
time, Ainly.” 

She cried out to him, ‘‘I ain’t no more!— 
that name yer said. You shall never call that 
again to me.” 

He raised his eyes that were wont to be so 
kind and blue: they were now almost without 
expression, and the color seemed to have left 
them. Aileen’s were black, luminous, terrible. 

She gave a gasp, partly a sob, partly a laugh, 
as she met his glance. She carne and ran swift- 
ly over the wet shingle, leaving Sandy broken- 
hearted on the shore. 

He stood as if fastened to the spot. His fig- 
ure had become like an old man’s. At length, 
as Aileen’s form disappeared among the houses 
of the village, Sandy Coe gently folded his arms 
upon his faithful breast, and walked down to his 
boat. Tommy was already installed there on 
one of the seats. He had collected a pile of 
pebbles and shells beside him, and’ was busy 
pelting an old barrel that was floating on the 
water. He knew it was against the Jaw to take 
stones into Sandy’s boat, and jumped out fast 
enough as he spied him coming; but when he 
saw his friend’s face his fear turned to curiosity 
and awe at the expression of solemn trouble 
there. 

“‘Did yer hurted yerself wif yer big knife, 
Coe?” he cried, full of sympathy. “I didn’t 
be welly bad; I only put ’ittle ‘tones, Coe, and 
throwed ’em all away again.” 

“*T don’t care about ‘em, sonny. No, I ain’t 
hurt. Run home, Tommy.” But before the 
child had moved to obey, Sandy snatched him in 
his great arms, and held him close a moment. 
“There! run along, quick.” 

While the daylight lasted he was busy getting 
the nets ready ; and when the night came down, 
cloudy and damp, Sandy covered himself with 
an old sea coat, and lay down to rest till the 
early morning. 

Four others were to go with him in his boat, 
and Jakey Coffin had promised to be ready with 
his dory to lend a hand at the other end of 
Sandy’s seine. The fog had not lifted when the 
fishermen came on the beach in the gray dawn. 

“‘Ef it don't clear, there'll be some ugly 
weather, boys,” said Jakey Coffin. 

. “What, Sandy! you here a’ready? Yer must 

‘a laid out all night. Yer look kinder famished. 
What's the matter of ye? Had any breakfast?” 

It was Mrs. Coffin who spoke. She had come 
down with a pail of coffee for her husband to 
take along, and her quick eyes saw that all was 
not right with the young man. Sandy winced 
before her inquiring glance, and told probably 
the only story he was ever guilty of. 

“Thank ye kindly, Miss Coffin; I had my 
breakfast afore I come out, and I’m all right, I 
guess. 

He moved about more lively after this, trying 
to protect himself from the woman’s sharp looks, 
trying to hide his heavy heart and his sorrow. 

‘The boats pitched and trembled, then glided 
softly out over the waves—the two boats, with 
eight men in all for their crews, Out to sea they 
floated, and disappeared in the mist. 

Mrs. Coffin stood a moment on the sand and 
looked up, trying to see some pink promise of a 
bright morning. The air seemed gray and cold 
on every side. She shivered and hastened back 
to her cabin. 

Later in the day the wind rose, and the clouds 
changed from mere fog to black lowering masses. 
Mrs. Coffin saw Aileen pass her door, and called 
out to her that it was ‘nasty weather a-comin’ 
up, and they'd orter ’a had more sense than go 
sech-lookin’ times as this.” 

‘Who's gone fishin’?” asked Aileen, inno- 
cently. As she spoke she turned a pale face with 
hollow eyes toward her neighbor. Mrs. Coffin 
started. 

“Why, your Sandy and my Jake. Didn't ye 
know ?” 

The color rose into Aileen’s face as she gave 














a queer little laugh. ‘‘ He ain’t nothing to me 
ever again,” she cried. ‘‘ Now go and tell how 
Aileen Craig has broke with Sandy Coe; how 
false she is. Ha, ha!” 

Mrs. Coffin had got a piece of news. She re- 
membered Sandy’s worn face that morning, and 
now Aileen’s quick words explained it all to her 
mind. She was a woman who could rejoice in 
a sympathetic way over the sorrows of her neigh- 
bors, when they accorded with her predictions, 
or were the natural fruits of her neglected ad- 
vice. 

‘* Well, well! ye don’t say so! It’s a sad 
thing all round. I thought the poor boy didn’t 
look just right this morning. So ye turned him 
off, after all, did yer, Aileen? I always did say 
you two uns wouldn’t hitch, somehow. Maybe 
Sandy warn’t good enough for ye, though I did 
think there was no better goin’ than him, and 
Coffin, too, always said it of Sandy. He was 
awful pale, come to think of it, and you don’t 
look very pert neither. Not that I ain't goin’ to 
say nothin’ about it to nobody, for I don’t sup- 
pose ye want it talked about all over the place. 
Sech thing gets round fast enough of ’emselves 
without talkin’.” 

Still the storm came on, till by evening there 
blew a fierce gale, and the rain fell in torrents. 
The sea was lead-color and capped with whitest 
foam. It gurgled and advanced and rolled back, 
hissing, while the breakers boomed steadily over 
the bar. 

The boats had not come in. Indeed, a land- 
ing could hardly have been effected through 
those waves, and the only safety for the fisher- 
men was in keeping their boats far away from 
the breakers, 

Those in the village whose relations had gone 
with Sandy Coe wore sad faces, and collected in 
groups upon the shore. Aileen flitted like an 
uneasy ghost from one party to another, listening 
silently to their half-spoken surmises, asking no 
questions, and vanishing so soon as she was no- 
ticed. 

At last the village was still for the night. All 
the lights had been put out save one, where a 
girl’s face peered into the darkness through the 
little window-pane. Aileen could not rest. Her 
affrighted thought followed Sandy, from that ter- 
rible moment on the sand when she had so cru- 
elly denied him, out over the stormy water, till 
she found him, tempest-tossed and full of sorrow, 
far away in the night. 

She tried to forget the words she had spoken 
—they made her dizzy. She tried only to re- 
member what he had said long ago, ‘‘ My ainly 
luve, that prayed for me at sea;” how he had 
wondered if she would ever pray for him. As 
she thought the gracious tears rained from her 
hot eyes, and swift sped up to Heaven a little 
prayer that Sandy might be saved. 

As the morning dawned the wind blew more 
soft and kind; the sea had lost much of its 
fierceness. Aileen put out her little light, and 
noiselessly left the house, turning her steps to- 
ward the beach. On the ocean no boat could be 
seen; but as she looked a tender pink filled all 
the horizon, and the sky seemed to grow soft 
and luminous, expectant of the coming sun. 

Aileen sat down on the bank above the line 
of broken shells and sea-weed that marked the 
tide. Her hands played idly with the sand be- 
side her. She was still a long time, thinking, 
regretting, wishing, till she felt half crazed with 
the strength of her helpless desire, and she sprang 
up suddenly and stretched her arms out toward 
the sunrise, crying aloud, pitifully, ‘‘Sandy, 
come back to me! Oh, my dear Sandy, come 
back !” 

Her shrill voice flew away with the air, and 
she heard only the lap of the water as the foam 
crawled up the sand. A white gull rose and 
circled and swooped down close to the billows, 
and rested there. 

Her restless eyes scanned the expanse, and 
suddenly, far over the water, rising and disap- 
pearing, shining, dancing, bounding homeward, 
came two white boats! 

Aileen fell on her knees, trembling and joy- 
ful; but even as her lips formed words of thank- 
fulness, her eyes became riveted on something 
that the waves held in their grasp—that they 
now brought near the shore, now clasped again 
and carried out of sight. As she, breathless, 
watched for this again, the waters seemed to 
part before her piercing eyes, and show her the 
face of her lover. 

Upon the beach, far away from the reach of 
the storm, there lay an unused fishing-boat. 
The old rope that had so often helped to tie it 
secure was coiled up in the bow. Without a 
thought Aileen had seized this rope, and, hold- 
ing tightly with one hand, she forced her way 
through the incoming breaker as far as she could 
stand. Light as she was, and used to the surf, 
it needed all her presence of mind to keep above 
the shock of the wave as it rolled in, all her 
strength to hold the rope as the water retreated. 

‘Twice she had reached the floating form, and 
twice the waves had claimed their prey again. 
The third time she struggled to the land, and 
brought Sandy home. He lay there on the wet 
sand, peaceful and serene, while the little girl 
who had broken his fond heart, but who had 
loved him all the time, knelt by his side in an- 

uish, 
. “QO God!” she whispered, “‘let Sandy know 
I loved him! Let Sandy forgive my wicked 
words.” Then, with tears, she bent above him 
and kissed his quiet face, moaning her love and 
the undying sorrow in her heart. 

The sun shone bright after the storm, and the 
village of Bender’s Tow woke up. The little 
houses opened, and the fishermen came out to 
wonder at the splendor of the morning. They 
found Aileen still kneeling by him. Gently 
chafing his cold hands, and whispering to him. 

‘The boats came in, with only one less in their 
crews. When the storm began it was necessary 








that one other man should be in Jakey Coffin's 
boat, to help collect the heavy seine. Sandy of- 
fered to go. The transit from one boat to the 
other was safely effected, the net was partly in, 
when some wave, more sudden or higher than 
before, lurched the boat, and Sandy Coe was 
caught and dragged overboard with the net, and 
lost in the storm. 

After Aileen had grown quiet over her sor- 
Tow, one evening Elihu Brown came and spoke 
to her. He was a young married man, and had 
been on the sea with Sandy the night he was 
drowned. 

“*Miss Aileen,” he said, ‘‘ there’s something I 
wanted to tell you, just, and nobody else. You 
know me and Sandy, bless him! was company in 
the boat together (my dear, I ain’t a-sayin’ this 
for to make you cry); and it seemed like he 
didn’t feel just right, and some of the fellers was 
joking him; but I didn’t say nothin’, for I know 
there’s a many things can trouble a man and him 
not want to speak; and toward night he'd been 
sittin’ quiet near me for a spell, and presently he 
touched me, and there was tears in his eyes, and 
says he, ‘When we get ashore, Brown, I want 
you to tell Aileen Craig that nothin’ can’t take the 
love out of my heart for her. Yes,’ says he, 
speaking to himself, like, ‘I believe ef I was 
dead this minute it wouldn't make no differ- 
ence.’ JI was most afeard for him to go over to 
Jakey’s boat after the solemn way he spoke; 
but when he got safe over I didn’t think so 
much about it. Then all to onst somebody 
give a call, ‘Where’s Sandy Coe!’ and sure 
enough, where was he? and he never screeched 
nor nothin’, but just went over with the net, and 
we never seen him again for the darkness and 
the storm! I thought maybe them words he 
spoke might be a comfort to you, Miss Aileen. 
Poor girl! you've sorrow enough.” 

“‘Thank you,” she said, gently, and patted 
him with her hand. Then he left her weeping 
silently. 


If you ever go to Bender’s Tow and see Aileen 
Craig as I saw her, the memory of her sad look 
will never leave you; you will learn then how 
remorse may crush, and how a longing and a 
hope may exalt the human face. She is very 
gentle and helpful to all around her, and believes 
firmly that she will meet Sandy again. Her dear- 
est possessions are a gold ring and a silken ker- 
chief stained with sea-water. 

The people have forgotten that these two hearts 
were ever separated by angry words, and still 
speak tenderly and with reverence of “ Aileen’s 
Lover,” 

————————EEE 


“HIS NOSE OUT OF JOINT.” 
See illustration on page 445. 
Waar of the little new-comer, my boy, 
Who has put your small nose out of joint so com- 
pletely ? 
And how do you like it, my poor little man, 
To find yourself “ shipped” all so surely and neatly ? 
Oh, what of the snug place on dear mamma’s knee, 
Where you’ve listened to stories so fine by the hour? 
And what of the days when you reigned a small king, 
And ruled o’er the household with terrible power? 


Do not be wrathy, but stifle your sighs, 
As the senior of two little mites of humanity. 
Where is your pride? Think no more of your nose, 
But view all the points of the case with urbanity. 
From bundles of flannel and troublesome robes 
You’ve made your escape, and have lived through 
the process, 
While this little disjointer of your royal nose 
‘The woes of an infant must suffer in doses, 


Just think how complete your revenge is to be! 
There’s—well, let me see—paregoric and gruel 
And peppermint tea, and—the nurse only knows 
How many more things that are equally cruel! 
He has got to endure the same number of pins 
With which you were scratched wken you were 
“the new-comer.” 
Oh, you'll have your revenge all complete, never fear! 
And your nose will be healed with the coming of 
summer. 





THE CIRCUS IN OUR VILLAGE. 
See illustration on page 444. 
Te circus season is upon us, and our coun- 
try readers will appreciate the pictures we 
place before them. The first tablean represents 
the big elephant which is the unfailing accom- 
paniment of all menageries, and the chief at- 
traction in the eyes of the youngsters, ranking 
even above the monkeys, the clown, and the 
man who puts his head into the lion’s mouth. 
The elephant’s charm is his excessive affability. 
He suffers himself to be patted and poked in 
the side, and extracts apples and oranges from 
the pockets of the boys with a uly Turveydrop 
condescension, which almost overwhelms the Lil- 
liputians thus favored. He therefore always 
makes a triumphal entry into the town, escort- 
ed by all the boys and girls who are fortunate 
enough to be able to swell his train. In the 
second tableau the circus is a thing of the past, 
and the urchins are trying to recall its lost glo- 
ries by gymnastic feats of their own in emula- 
tion of its acrobats, while their playfellows look 
on with wonder and applause. 





A REMEDY FOR DAMP WALLS. 


T is said that a solution of two-thirds of a 

| pound of Castile-soap to a gallon of water 
laid on a damp wall as a wash, and next day 
followed by another wash of alum water—two 
ounces dissolved in a gallon—will cure the in- 
convenience, and prevent any further recurrence 
of it. It is so simple a thing that housekeepers 


troubled-with damp places ip their dwellings will 
be glad to try i >. 
Hosted by 0 J Ss 
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NOW AND THEN. 


Come sit beside me, dearest— 
For cold the night winds blow— 
While by the pine-wood’s cheerful blaze 
I sing of long ago. 
*Zvas in the merry spring-tide, 
The lark sang in the sky, 
Two children played, 
A boy and maid, 
Light-heartea—you and I. 


And many years rolled O’er us, 
Bright springs with sun and show’rs, 
And summers with their wealth of bloom 
And plenitude of flow’rs, 
’Twas eve in golden autums, 
The blackbird whistled nigh, 
A man and maid 
Sat in the shade, 
Two lovers—you and I. 


And now ‘tis winter dreary ; 
The snow lies on the ground ; 
The sky is dark, and raves the wind 
Our forest home around ; 
But light is in our dwelling, 
And sweet the hours go by, 
‘The happy life 
Of man and wife, 
Two loyers—you and I. 


———————— 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dor anv S1s.—Make your striped cambric dress with 
a double-breasted loose front polonaise like that illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 23, Vol. VI. Put two rows of 
large pearl buttons down the front. 

Moruzr.—We do not propose to give further pat- 
terns of dolls’ clothes at present. 

B. F. B.—Sheer batiste polonaises are not lined. 
Lower skirts are made of the batiste, and trimmed 
with gathered or else pleated floances. 

Lizzre B.—Read “ Colored Grenadines” in Bazar No. 
26, Vol. VI. The piqué would look well, made as you 
suggest. 

1LLre.—If you have no conversational powers, and 
don’t know what to do with yourself in company, we 
can Only advise you to preserve a discreet silence, by 
virtue of which you may gain the reputation of ex- 
ceeding wisdom.—You will probably find the recipes 
you want in the “Ugly Girl” papers. 

W. M. R.—The Emperor Napoleon I. was in Spain 
in 1808, when he encountered the British troops under 
Sir John Moore after the fall of Madrid. 

J. D, B, E.—The kind of articles in demand for dif- 
ferent periodicals varies too much to be described in a 
brief paragraph. You will find it difficult to obtain 
such a position as you aspire to without influence or 
experience, and you can only gain the latter by writ- 
ing upon the topics with which yon are familiar, and 
sending your articles to the journals for which they 
seem best suited. If you have capabilities for journal- 
ism, the fact will soon develop itself; if not, we advise 
you to adopt some other calling. Write on whatever 
paper you please, but don't roll your MS. 

Barvitirers.—Fredegonda was a Frankish queen, 
the wife of Chilperic L and the rival of the celebrated 
Brunhilda. By aseries of intrigues and assassinations 
she rose from the humble condition of a waiting-maid 
to that of Queen of Neustria. Her long life was a ro- 
mance of cruelty and crime. Olympia Mancini was 
the favorite niece of Cardinal Mazarin. Griselda is a 
legendary personage whose story is designed to incul- 
cate the passive obedience of the wife to the husband. 
Meenads was a name applied to the Bacchantes in 
allusion to their frenzied movements. The basilisk 
was a fabulous animal whose gaze was supposed to 
have the power of enchantment. We have not room 
to reply to your other questions, which, moreover, 
you will find in ordinary books of reference. 

Mxs. M. L, H.—Narrow one stitch twice in succes- 
sion in each of the rounds referred to (16th, 18th, and 
20th), thus six stitches altogether; the work should be 
turned and bound off, 

Cotonres.—We can give you no definite information 
about the proposed Dominican colony. You had bet- 
ter address the officers of the Samana Bay Company, 
who are well known to the public. 

Errre.—We have never heard of the book you name. 

K. L. A.—The selection you mention is probably a 
fugitive piece, which has never been republished in 
this country. We can find no trace of it. 

Carirornta.—Middlemarch will be sent you by Har- 
per & Brothers on receipt of $3 50, cloth, or $1 50, 
paper. 

‘Tont.—We don’t know any thing about the legend. 

M. F. K——yx.—Grass-eating animals are called 
graminivorous. Consult some natural history for 
your list of vertebrate animals, for which we have 
not room. 

Constant Reaper.—Consult a numismatist. We 
can not dispose of coins, nor have we any means of 
estimating their value. 

A. B. P.—There is an English translation of the 
Nibelungen Lied extant. 

Hoxrense Dx T.—You can hardly be in earnest in 
requesting us to see the proprietor of a theatre and 
make arrangements with him for engaging a girl of 
sixteen off-hand. As this is no part of our business, 
‘we must respectfully decline the honor you propose 
us. It may be well to state in this connection, for 
the benefit of sundry correspondents, that we have no 
facilities for procuring employment for any one, and 
that such applications will be in vain. 

Mazau.—The French marriage laws are very pecul- 
iar, and none but a lawyer could safely decide the 
question you put. 

Crxprretia.—You should of course invite a gentle- 
man to call on you after you have partaken of his hos- 
pitality, and equally of course he should announce his 
presence when he calls for you to drive with him, 

Ronerr J. D.—We have never seen any works on 
the art of decorating shop-windows; such, howeyer, 
may exist in the French language. 

Anxiery.—You should rise on being introduced to 
your friend’s visitor, and also on bidding her adieu; 
you should not, however, outstay a caller who comes 
after you. You should always rise when a visitor 
takes his leave of you, whether the gentleman of the 
house is present or not.—We can not tell you where to 
procure the article you name. 

Kate A.—You owe the bride a call after attending 
the wedding. We can not pronounce on your other 

question. 

Niva.—Don'’t know. 

Axnora.—Onr oninion of fortnne-tellers, clairvoy- 
ants, etc., is given in a few words: as a class they are 
dangerous tricksters, that are best let alone. 
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S. H.—It is impossible to fix a standard for govern- 
esses’ salaries, 80 much depends on circumstances. 

Eta R. D.—We should not think that school 
friends who had once been intimate would pause to 
consider which should make the first advance on meet- 
ing again. Etiquette is a very good thing within due 
bounds, but there are occasions when the natural im- 
pulses of the heart are safer guides than any conven- 
tional rules. 

Ina.—The marriage laws vary in the different States, 
and what would be legal in one would sometimes not 
constitute a valid ceremony in another.—Harper & 
Brothers do not publish any works on phonography. 

Lerrmvs.—The refrain, “And now my spinning is 
all done,” is from A Year’s Spinning, by Mrs. Brown- 
ing. We can not answer your other question. 

Cuaxpos.—The poem, Nell Latine’s Wedding, was 
published about two years ago in Seribner’s Monthly. 

Eveiva.—It seems to us that your course has 
been most reprehensible in taking advantage of your 
friend’s hospitality to engage the affections of her 
suitor; and we think that your own sense of honor 
ought to make you discourage his attentions, and do 
all in your power to repair the evil you have caused. 

Sussontsrz.—Give your mocking-bird the yolk of a 
hard-boiled egg mixed with a boiled potato daily, a 
piece of apple once a week, and occasionally a little 
bread soaked in milk. ‘The prepared food which can 
be bought for sixty cents a quart at the bird stores 
gives variety to the diet; and the meal worms, costing 
from fifty cents to a dollar a hundred, are liked, and 
also do good, given one a day. 





Every mother who has a crying baby, or 
children subject to croup and stomach-com- 
plaints, can rely upon Castoria to keep the child 
well and give it rest. There are but few nurses 
in New York who do not use Castoria, It should 
be in every house.—[Com.] 





Ir an article is to be judged by its popularity or suc- 
cess, the Wilson Sewing-Machine is certainly ahead of 
all competitors, as all the other companies’ increase 
combined does not reach one-half of 4100 per cent. We 
would advise our readers to call and see a machine 
that can achieve such wonders, at the office of the 
Wilson Sewing-Machine Co. Sold complete for $50, 


and warranted for tive years. Salesroom at 707 Broad~ 
way, New York, and in all other cities in the United 
a. The Company want agents in country towns, 
—{Com.} 





Covvine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the np lesa with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 


Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless. 


IMPLES ON THE FACE, 

BLackHEaps, AND FLEsHwoRas, 
ase Perry’s IMPROVED COMEDONE 
and Pimple Remedy —the Great Skin 
». Medicine. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 
Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


_ PEERLESS 
Shirts, Collars, 


. Cuffs, § Drawers. 
UNION ADAMS & C0., 


637 BROADWAY. 


THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL. 


Tee Cream Freezer. 


roduce a finer quality of Cream 
(Paes rae, iors nea eat 
made. Is perfectly air-tight, and will pay the entire cost 
of the machine in one season insaving of ice alone. | S17 
from ‘three to forty quarts. Call and see it, or send for 
catalogue. CHAS G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


506 Commerce St., Philadelphia, 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 











‘New York. 











AGENTS WANTED. Send for Catalogue. 
DOMESTIC SEWING-MACHINE CO., 
NEW YORK. 





Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 


Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


aero a exon oD all Sear in 
ice Capes, Collarettes, ichu: ice Bows, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c.” 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS IN VARIETY. 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
HATTER, 


719 & 1103 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 












PAT. SEWING-MACHINE FANS, 


"BeTIOGM euO eotIg 
sIOX MeN 300g 
ISOIOK BB W Aempeoig EFS 
‘LNGDSV ZI1OS 
“1p ‘NOSIUUOM SAMVE 


WORK & COMFORT COMBINED, 


Sample sent by mail on receipt of price. 
se Agents Wanted. 


Alice and Phebe Cary, 


“The Latest Poems,” 


Never before collected, of these popular writers, has 
just been published by HURD & HOUGHTON, New 
York, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, in one hand- 
some volume. Price $2. The book is edited by Many 
Cixmmzs Ames, whose touching 


Memorial of Alice & Phebe Cary 


(same publishers, same price, 2 steel portraits) every 
one has been reading this season. 














SOMETHING NEW. 


For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


THE ORTOLAN, 


FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD & C0, 


Manufacturers, and Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers. 

We have the best assortment of goods that can 
be found in this city; and, with this close money-mar- 
ket, we will sell them at the Lowest posnible 

COUNTRY COTTAGES A SPECIALTY. 
75 & 71 SPRING STREET, COR. CROSBY 


“THREE. PAIR” 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. Single pair, sent 
ostpaid, $1 00. Every color and size. A fine French 
oven Corset; all sizes for $1 00. ‘To avoid logs, send 

Post-office Order, J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 
353 8th Ave,, N. ¥. City, 





Sold by all Druggist: 


Important to Ladies.—rhrough the 
extreme’ erality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who. ate them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
Food any accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars Will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO.. 

43 Broadway, New York, 


TOWER HILL HOUSE, 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. L, 
WILL OPEN SON eae 
CLARK N. SCOFIELD, Prop’ ry 

of Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Address No. 25 West Twenty-Seyenth St., New York. 


— jar and price, address 
ASTHMA 8.0 Urnan Parcxoeuriia, Pa 








OVE D.—Address 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR s¢c. Upnam, Philadelphia, 

fe eak 

SANTA | uaa: Haginae rua 

BARBARA, | Baits+ idee, Santa Barbara, Cal 

ne 

RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
F in any quantities. Send for Circular. 

L, CENDRIER, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 
f 








i" REMOVAL. 
L. SHA Has removed his well-known 


Hair Establishment to 
364 Bowery, corner Fourth Street, 
Branch store, 363 Sixth Avenue, and begs leave to call 
the attention of the ladies to his superb stock of Hu- 
man Hair Goods, of the best oat of hair only, of 

his own importation and manufacture. 

As I have had numerous complaints from ladies who 
have been led sauey, by unscrupulous imitators of my 
advertisements, and bought inferior goods, I call the 
attention of the ladies to 364 Bowery, cor. 4th Street, 
which entire building I occupy. 

The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

All Hair used in my establishment I import and 
manufacture myself, and is of the best quality only; 
and if any ser can iprors that I use in my goods 
any other quality but the best, or mix it with Italian 
or Chinese Hair, which is generally applied to by other 
dealers, will refund the mae in every case. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 

All goods WARRANTED 4S REPRESENTED, 

PRICE-LIST, 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 


FLA TRIN! 





quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
18 inches long,4 ounces weight, - - $500 
Do.22 do, do. 4 do do. - - = 600 
d do, - =. 800 
do. - = -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 
2-inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 28d Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods sent C. 0. Dey express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 





WEBSTER’S PATENT 





Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871. 
Is one of the most important inventions of the age. The 


most aren Button-hole Worker ever invented. So 
e 








simple that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
with it than the most experienced hand can work with- 
outit. Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 


‘They sell at sight, and mivo over 100 ber cent. profit, 

Sample Buttonhole Worker and. sample Button-hole 

Cutter packed ia a neat case, with full directions for use, 

with sample of our new and hovel way of canvassing, 

sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 cents. A: 

dress WEBSTER M'I"G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 
jease state in what paper you saw 


HALLOCKH’S 


FISHING TOURIST, 


The Fishing Tourist: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuartes Hattocx, 
Secretary of the ‘‘ Blooming-Grove Park As- 
sociation.” Tllustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 








Pousiisuzp sr HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ta~ Hazrrx & Brornens will send the above work by 


mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States. 
on receipt of the price. 


ROTECT 
Child's 
sight. 
riage, with Patent Ad- 
justable Canopy. 
(GF Price $15 00. 
,, Old Style Perambula. 
tors from $7; Central 
Park Swings reduced 
to $10; = Veloci- 
les, Baby Jumpers, 
ping Horses, & Toys. 
Send for circular to 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 


our 
iye= 
Novelty Car- 


= 


(Patent Canopy put on any carriage.) 


GAUZE MERINO 


Undershirts Drawers, 


A LARGE VARIETY AT 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 


No. 637 BROADWAY. 
Patent Buckskin Dress Shields. 


‘These Dress Shields are man- 
ufactured of light BUCKSKIN: 
and OIL SILK, and is the onl; 
article in the market that w! 
absorb moisture and protect 
the Dress thoroughly. ‘They 
are cxisomnely light and flex- 
ible, worn without the slight- 
est discomfo 
tained in position. Sold by all first Goods 
and Fancy Goods Houses in the city. D. C. L & 
CO., Sole Agents & Manufacturers, 44 W. B’way, N.Y. 


A GREAT OFFER! Horace Waters & 
= * Son, 481 B’way,N.Y., 
will dispose of 100 PIANOS ¢ ORGANS of first- 
class makers, including WATERS), at ex- 
tremely low prices for cash,or part cash,and 
balance in small momenty. pay ts. New T= 
Octave first-class PIANOS, 
improvements, for $275 cash. agen $55, 
$7, DOUBLE-REED ORGANS, $1007 
“STOP. $ 110; 8-STOP, BLOF and upward. 
WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the most beautiful in style and perfect in 
tone ever made. The CONCER' STOP 
isthe best ever placed inany Organ. Itix 
duced by an extra set of reeds peculiar) Rice the 
EFFECT of which is MOST CHARMING and 
SOUL-STIRRING, while its IMITATION of 
th HUMAN Voice is SUPERB, Terms 
liberal, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED 
Sor one stamp. A liberal discount to Ministers, Churches, 
Sunday-Sehools, Lodges,£c. AGENTS WANTED. 


Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 845 Fourth Ave., New York, tees & 





| cure for these evilg. Call, or send stamp for evidence, 





Jury 12, 1873.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 


SPRING AND SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
&e., &e. 

Closing sale of the LATEST IMPORTATIONS, pee 
to taking their SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTOR’ , 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Offering UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS to purchasers. 


PARIS AND CITY MADE GARMENTS. 
All the NOVELTIES ane nOrEE 

YAK LACE POLONAISE AND JAC 

JACKETS, SILK, LACE, CASHMERE, & CLOTH 

SACQUES & POLONAISE. LINEN & BATISTE 

SUITS AND POLONAISE, &., &c., 

‘AT PRICES GREATLY REDUCED, 
Also, 
THREAD & LLAMA LACE POINTES & SACQUES, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES, 


SUMMER SHAWLS, 
IN BAREGE, CHALLIE, GRENADINE, 
and various other descriptions in the above y 
forming the largest assortment to be foundin 
the city, and at the LOWEST PRICES. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURNISH- 
ING DEPARTMENT. 
UNDERCLOTHING in great variety, PARIS-MADE 
and of our own manufacture, 

MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S SUITS, in all the fashion- 
able materials. 

“CHILDREN’S PIQUE SUITS,” Paris-made and our 


own manufacture. 
PIQUE EMBROIDERED WALKING COATS. 
LAWN AND CAMBRIC MORNING WRAPPERS. 
CORSETS in great variety. HOOP-SKIRTS, PAN- 


, &e. 
INFANTS’ WEAR 


Of rey Description Ready Made and to Order. 
‘*WEDDING TROUSSEAUX” a Specialty. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


EHRICHS, 


287&289 8th Ave.,near24thSt. 


Bargains in Lace Shawls and Sacques, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Real Laces, and Dress Trim- 
mings, Embroideries, Fancy Articles, &c., &c. 

Send stamp for Catalogue. 

ae ©. D. package subject to examina= 
tion before acceptance. EER ICH & CO., 


287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
Own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of Seance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
Uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of eve! 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, ani 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
arn will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
emus offered to each and every sul ber for the 

‘azar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
you will receive by return post a copy of the 
ir Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 

Over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 

ch garment is utely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. "The ents represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. ‘The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever sppeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
a8 a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
8 lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
Pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
Sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
&re graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


43 Broadway, New York. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And yoeiepassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
Wu OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 

























Bo-261 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 





Store, 548 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Kel- 
ome & ag, Philadelphia; , St. 
Pamphinen ellogg, Chicago, iL Send for 

Recommended by mothers. Re“ 

‘tains linen 

aoe eas 

9 ay rr P 

hoe ‘day, NeW 80 ‘also,by Btewart Claflin, 


f Fancy. and Dry 
Goods Stores: “Ask for BUT 
of Eureka it Diaper Co. fie apace 


MAUDIE MORE. 


SONG AND CHORUS, - - - - By An 
ap Brice, Voice and Piano, 80 cts” 
“One of the most beautiful songs ever composed.” 
E, A. SAMUELS, Publisher, 125 Tremont St., Boston. 














A NEW PERFUME 






A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 





MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


For Health, Comfort, and Style, 
8 scinowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 
nials in its favor are bemg re- 
ceived from all parts of the United 


tates. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New. Haven, Conn. 

& Azxoup & Baxnixa, New York; 

D.B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, Agents. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘These Patterns are Guavep To Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER... 


LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl fro 


8 years old). sone 
CHILD'S GABR RESS AND WALK- 


ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
















No. 5 
eae 


“95 














ears old)... Sass NOART, 
BOY'S KNE) HES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old)... “ 29 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8 to 15 years old)............. Bebe 38 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Ship, Petticoat, and Shirt)... a5 

"S WATTEAU WRAPPER No.42 


GIRL'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years old) aoe. 46 
GENTLEMANIS SHORT DRESSING- GOWN : 





























AND SMOKING-CAP.... ee AG) 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “ 43 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
ion Baqsue, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Seles oe) from 5 to 15 years old) “¢@ 
LADY’S SACQ' WRAPPER..... 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressin, 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Ni; 
Chemise, and Drawers). aoe 
SLEEVELESS SACQU! 
pros: 
it ig S$ s 20 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Ov 
skirt, and Walking Skirt “ 93 
ALBERT VICTOR SAL 
from 4 to 12 years old “25 
LOOSE POLONAISE W. “99 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French 
pate Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- aay 
in: ee 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for ld) * 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 ea 
« 39 


PRINCESSE POLONAISE WA 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUI’ 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT aoa Od 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
gi from 5 to 15 years old) i 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
GING'B ORD cotttarn = staeed ine cia o's 3 . 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. s 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt)......... “ 60 


Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt...... oo UL 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 



























a for girl from 2 to 13 years old)... ees 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT. a 
TER REDINGOTE WALKD 





LOOSE FR 

LONAISE WALKING SUIT. sone 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WA‘ G SI 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of 'WENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. ‘No patterns separated 
or exchanged, 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure, Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sr 


ANTED! ts to sell our Rubber Stamps and 
other novelties. Address U. 8, Manufacturing 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 








Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5th AVE. 
WM. KNABE & CO,., Baltimore and 


New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1873. 


| SS ANNE, 
mast nse” 


‘There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead, 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. ¥. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines,—Nation. 





The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Zrav- 
eler. 
Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








Ties 2 

It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. —Provi- 
dence Journal, 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Hanprr’s Macazryx, One Year.. 

Hanrer's Werxty, One Year 

Hazper's Bazar, One Year...... 
Hanrer's Magazine, Harrer’s Weexxy, and Hanerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00, 

‘An Extra Copy of either the Macazuxe, Wenxry, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivz 
Sunsonrsers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazmvx 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazrng, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazivr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to bean with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

‘The Volumes of the Wrexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





‘Terms ror Anvertisine in Harrer's WEEKLY AND 
Harver’s Bazar. 


Hai ’s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each fixeertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa; 
$129 ber Line—each insertion. ee 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


‘You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
» We answer—Itcosts less than $300 
to make any $600 Piano sold 
through Agents, all of whom make 
100 per ct. profit, We have 
mo Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
5 lies at Factory price, and warrant 
5 2 ‘BS Years. Send for {tlustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&e, (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
jn 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
this notice. 
U.S. Plano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Y- 


$5to$20 per day ! Agents wanted ! All classes of working peo- 
ple, ofelther sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin their spare moments, or all the time, than at anything 
else. Particulars free. Address G, Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine. 
Agents wanted 


$72 00 EACH WEEK, “vers where. 


Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 














Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
27 Hanren & Buoruzns will send ithor of the 


Following works by mail, postage prepors, to any part of 
the United SE woos aff ha sete. 





‘e2- Harper's Catarocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


3 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE for July. 


IL 
OF PUBLIC MEN. 
12mo, Ciuws, $2 00. 


TL. 

1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Pam, Crown 8yo, 

Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 bo. 
Iv. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 

EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
poew ey Belgium, eA Seo 7, Aus- 
ria, Italy, Sicily, it, la, irkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Ruseis, Doe Sweden, Sain and 
Great Britain and Ireland. By W. Peanroxe Fet- 
rings. Twelfth Year. With a Maps and 
Plans of Cities, Large 12mo, Half Leather, Pocket- 
Book form, $6 00, 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1872. Edited by Prof. Spznozr F. Barrp, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, with the Assistance 
of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, over 700 pp., 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00.) 

VL 

MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; a Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Ha) 
proved by Physicians of all Schools, 
2mo, Cloth, aa 


FARM BALLADS. By Witt Carterton. Illustrated. 
Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. re 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its pena 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
Thereto. By Carzs Cusutne, Crown Syo, Cloth, 


ANtcDOTES 


hese, By Joun W. 


ness. Ap- 
lustrations, 


Ix. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Paes Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuantrs Hatt.oox, Secretary 
of the ‘‘Blooming-Groye Park Association.” Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


x. 
TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rey. Frep- 
gnick Arnoip, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, 
12mo, Cloth, $175. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


82 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





1. 

WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen, By Wu.xre Coxtiss, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” ‘ Armadale,” ‘“Moon- 
stone,” “Man and Wife," &c., &c. Syo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


2. 

«HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID.” By Annie 
Tuomas, Author of On Guard,” “ Walter Goring,” 
ap Leigh,” “Played Ont,” dc., &c. Svo, Paper, 

cen 


3. 
THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Hanrimr Marrigzav. New Edition. 
Syvo, Paper, 50 cents. 






4. 

LOND HEART. By B.L. Fansron, Author of 
“ Grit Joshua Marvel,” ‘Blade-o'-Grass,” é&c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

5. 

MURPHY'S MASTER. By James Payn, Author of 
“Qarlyon's Year,” ‘Cecil's Tryst,” ‘Found Dead,” 
“One of the Family,” ‘A Beggar on Horseback,” 
&c., &c. Svo, Paper, 26 cents. 


j 6 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Taaoxerar, Author 
of “The Village on the Cliff," &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $100; Cloth, $1 50. 


% 

KENELM CHILLINGLY : His Adventures and Opin- 
ions. By E. L. Bucwer (Lord Lytton), Author of 
“Pelham,” ‘Last of the Barons,” “The Caxtons,” 
&c. Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 





8. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY, By F. W. Rosryson, Au- 
thor of ‘* Christie’s Faith,” “Mattie: a Stray,” “No 
Man’s Friend,” ‘True to Herself,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 7 cents, 


9 
TO THE BITTER END. By Miss M.E. Brappon, 
Author of “Aurora Floyd,” ‘Dead-Sea Fruit," 
“Birds of Prey," ‘John Marchmont's Legacy,” &c. 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


10. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. ar GrorcE 
Ex1or, Author of “Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss,” “Romola,” &. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $8 50. 
Popular Edition, 8yo, Paper, $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 

11. 

ROBIN GRAY. Cuantes Grnnon, Anthor of 
“For the Ring, and “For Lack of Gold.” 8v0, 
Paper, 50 cents. aa) 


SSION IN TATTERS. By Anxte Tomas, Au- 
Pear of ‘Maud Mohan,” “ Denis Donne,” "False 
Colors,” “Played Out," “The Dower House,” “Theo 
Leigh,” “Only Herself,” “Playing for High Stakes,” 
&c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


po 
AGENTS Bate niv's co, 300 Conte st NS 


95 A DAY. now. G:6. StAw Diddetora Me 
DEO ea eae SS EEA Bidcators) Me. 


TE Nan AGENTS, to sell new 
W A N and popular books. Books that are 
admirably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Public Men, by John W. Forney; Farm Ballads, by 
Will Carleton; I Go a-Fishing, by W.C. Prime; Miss 
Beecher’s Housekeeper and Healt SY ishing 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. For further particulars, inquire of or address 
& AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


$A75 staple us dour Go LININGTON, Chicago, 
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FACETIA. 


‘Tux latest in the way of 
self-praise is an Indiana ed- 
itor who played a few tunes 
vy an old banjo under his 
ofhes window, and then 
thanked the serenader in 
his next ‘ssue for delight- 
ful musi 


Ss: Vi AIn—A bo- 
tanical journal has the fol- 
lowing among its list of ar 
ticles: “The Function of 
Gums in Plants.” While 
we strongly protest against 
the introduction of face- 
tious matter into scientific 
papers, we admit that we 
give up the conundrum. 
‘As plants have no teeth, we 
can’t see what neo gilms 
could be tv them, 


Penge 

A young lady learning to 
spell wants to know if 
there’s a he inlove? Gen- 
erally. > 

A photographer request- 
ed that his sign, “Taken 
from Life,” should be his 
epitaph. 











eerie 
A piano-forte maker says 
that, of all manufactured 
things, pianos bear the no- 
blest character, since they 
are classified as grand, 
square, and upright. 











aaa ee eee a 
Why are all wast 

en great travelers ?— Be- 

cause they are continually 

crossing the line and run- 

ning from pole to pole, 





eres 

‘A professor’s wife, who 
occupied herself sometimes 
in assisting her husband in 
making casts of interesting 
objects of geology and nat- 
ural history, also for her 
own pleasure sometimes 
made flowers and fruits of 
wax and other materials; 
but notwithstanding that 
she had become quite a 
successful expert in this 
line, she found that’ al- 
most always her efforts 
were criticised by her friends. Once she passed a large apple 
round, and stated her confidence that this time she ‘had been 
uite successful in her imitation of nature’s product; but her 
riends were, as usual, not of her opinion. 
shape, saying it would be more natural if it were not so globular; 
another criticised the golors, and said it was better than other 
imitations, but she had not quite hit that natural indescribable 
peculiarity which distinguishes the natural apples from the imi- 
tations: almost every one had some fault to find. After the aj 
ple had been passed round and had come into her hands agai 
she ate it without saying any thing. Her friends had been criti- 


cising a real apple. 


A COMPLIMENT ? 


Rector. “ Well, Thomas, and what did you think of the bish- 
op’s sermon last Sunday ?” 

Tumaas. ‘Sorr, oi didn’t loike it a bit; it was by fur too plain 
and simple to suit me. Oi loikes a sermont whut joombles the 
joodgment and confoozles the senses, and oi never come acrost 
‘one to come up to yerself for preachin’ they !” 


aa 
POETIC REFLECTION. 

‘The aid that Art to Nature pays 
Quite to forbid we ne'er can’ hope; 
For who e’en Venus’ self could praise, 
If Venus were unhelped by soap? 


welcomin’ a Friend!” 








ce 
“Mr, Speaker,” exclaimed a member of Congress, “my col- 
league taunts me with a desire for fame. Iscorn the imputation, 
Sir. Fame, Sir! What is fame? It is a shaved pig, with a 
greased tail, which slips through the hands of thousands, and 
then is accidentally caught by some lucky fellow that happens to 
hold on to it. I Jet the greased-tail quadruped go by me with- 
out an effort to clutch it, Sir!” 


ae 
“What's the use in these days trying to be honest 2?” exclaimed 
a grambler. 
“Oh, you ought to try it once and see,” retorted one of his 
companions. 


A letter addressed to “The Devil” is lying in the post-office at 
Lafayette, Indiana, and the postmaster tuinks he'll have to send 


it to Washington, 

A traveler in Wales, seeing a sign over the door with this one 
word, ‘ Agorecqurdere, asked the woman what she sold, when 
a said she did not sell any thing, but that ‘‘agues was cured 

ere,” 





fi 


Jenkins, having invited Arabella to take a Glass of Soda-Water, discovers that he has left his Pocket-Book 
at Home. Tasieau! 


ne criticised the . 





A POSER! 





eae 
Hah 


WW 





Mivvins (he doesn't “take” well) thought there was a chance for him, having heard that the new English photographers, Partouche & Co. ‘retain a Staff of 
Artists who are exclusively engaged in studying to impart an unconstrained grace of ‘pose’ and characteristic expression in the attitudes of their numerous Sitters !” 
Artist (fixing M.'s hand, so as to show his diamond ring). “There, Sir! *Enery, bring the ’Ead-Rest !” (MM. winces. 





“REASON IN WOMAN.” 


Younc Wire. “Harry dear, I've had a Talk with the Servants this Morning, and I’ve 
agreed to Raise their Wages. “Shey said every thing was so Dear now—Meat was so High, 
and Coal had Risen to such a Price, and every thing— 
because I’ve so often heard You complain of the Same Thing,” 


I thought this was Reasonable, 


) “Now, Sir, fix the Heyes, and Imagine you're 
(No! it was a failure!’ Miovins does not “take” well. 





A seavtirut Ixvention. 
—A man has invented a 
little machine for remoy- 
ing the shells from chest- 
nuts and pea-nuts. It is 
made to fit over the nose; 
the breath passing from 
the nostrils furnishes the 
motive power; the nuts are 
dropped into’ the hopper 
on top, and the meat or 
shelled ‘nnt is dropped into 
the mouth of the eater 
below. ‘It is noiseless in 
its working, and gentlemen 
or ladies who have been 
debarred from attending 
church because they were 
not allowed to “crunch” 
nuts can now experience 
a new pleasure. 

ee 

A Fasmy Mrxtorr.— 
An English correspondent 
writes: “There are in the 

arish of Oswestry four 
nmates residing in the 
same cottage —first, two 
sisters, two mothers, two 
mothers-in-law, two aunts, 
son and daughter, son-in- 
law and daughter-in-law, 
niece and nephew, two 
cousins, husband and’ wife. 
All this relationship is 
comprised in the above- 
mentioned four residents.” 

— 


A scientific friend, who 
has been reading with 
cs patience an exhaust- 
ive treatise on the ‘‘ veloc- 
ity of light,” says that he 
now knows how it is that 
his gas bills run up so 
rapidly. 

—— 

The society formed by 
the girls of the San Fran- 
cisco High School for the 
suppression of slang has 
been disbanded. The sec- 
retary says, “It played it- 
self out” and “gave itself 
away.” 

es. 

A juror in a criminal 
court asked to be excused 
the other day because he 
had conscientious scruples 
about sending a man to 
rison, He said he thonght there was too much false swearing 
done, and he knew how it was himself. Further examination 
developed the fact that he had been in prison himself for high- 
way robbery, assault and battery, and larceny. ‘The court ex- 


cused him. 


An artist has been painting herrings with red paint and blue 
spots, and they were sold for speckled trout. 





es 

A sensitive Eprror.—The pursuit for information is some- 
times attended with difficulties, even in San Francisco. One in- 

uirer, who a piled to the Chronicle for information as to where 
Gain Gbtained his wife, is cruelly rebuffed, the only reply vouch- 
safed him being this: ‘‘ Upon any subject of a public nature we 
never refuse to throw the. desired light. But this is altogether 
a different thing. It is a family matter with which we do not 
care to meddle. Cain died some time before many of us were 
born, and such idle curiosity regarding the family af of a de- 
ceased person we regard as reprehensible, and calculated to vio- 
late the sanctities of domestic life. For these reasons, and be- 
cause we do not wish to injure the goclings of the relatives of the 
deceased, we decline to answer the question.” 


ees 
DisaGReEa_e Purosoriuy.—A daughter is almost always right 
when she endeavors to imitate her mother; but it is doubtful 
whether the mother is equally right when, at a certain period of 
life, she tries all she can to imitate her daughter. 
SS 


Makers of fishing tackle complain of the scarcity of feathers for 
the manufacture of artificial flies. One of them says that all the 
featliers have flown to the heads of women, who are little better 
than artificial flies themselves, with the hooks very well concealed. 


pea 
A Chicago man has fitted up a fiddle to play by steam. 
eget ss 


‘This is the way in which a reporter can write up a city sunset, 
when he gives his mind to it: ‘As the lengthening shadows 
merge one into another, betokening the end of day, the ridges 
and spires of the city seem girt with molten gold, while the mel- 
lowed light of the declining sun falls upon them, and soon upon 
all a ruby tinge o’erflows.” Very good, but how about a lady's 
nose? 

,_ “How on earth do you manage?” asked a gentleman of two 
inseparable loungers. " “You are always together, you never do 
any thing, and yet you always have plenty of money.” 

“Simplest thing in the world, my dear fellow,” was the canci¢ 
reply. ‘* We borrow of one another,” 




















WORTH WHILE FOR WOMEN 
TO KNOW. 

P EOPLE are content to understand very lit- 

tle of the conditions of comfort in houses. 
‘The question of health may be left to the care of 
physicians, and that of beauty to the architect, 
but one would suppose on matters of comfort 
each one would look out for himself. ‘There is 
excuse for this neglect in business men, who are 
hardly at home long enough to know whether a 
house is tenable or not; but it is strange that 
women will endure damp, foul odors, smoke, and 
dust year after year without trying to’ remove 




















Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 
8 to 10 Yrars onp. ° 


For description see Supplement. 





For description see Supplement. 
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the nuisances. 
of suppressing any evil of the sort is to ‘‘send 
for a man to fix it.” Workmen are not always 
to be had, and, if they are, cost money, and a 
breach of comfort y last years before every 
thing comes together for its mending. A won 
needs both muscle and management to take care 
of a family, unless she can. afford to third 
of her income for these things in others. ‘The 
clever woman is an actual acquaintance, who 
goes about her house, spying a loose knob here 
and screwing it up, springing with her light plane 
to smooth down a door that sticks in the casing, 
fitting a neat strip to prevent a window’s rat- 



























Fig. 2.—Burr Linen 
Dress. 





The only idea most women have | 


Fig. 3.—Surr ror Boy From 
4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. 
Figs, 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S STREET AND 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1873, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


tling, besides papering, painting, and varnishing 
with more nicety than one mechanic out of a 
dozen. Such a woman is worthy to be called 
a house-mother, after the good German word. 
How can a woman live year after year within 
four walls and not grow fond of them, and seek 
to add to their comfort ? 

People will endure any amount of damp short 
of inflammatory rheumatism. Wall-paper may 
i dim with vapor, and the feet be al- 
ly with that unwholesome feeling that 
m damp floors, and the only remedy 
known is removal. No matter how damp a cel- 
lar is, it may be made perfectly healthy, When 





Fig. 4.—Gray CaMEL’s-HAIR 


Dress. 


HOUSE DRESSES. 


For description see Supplement. 


the soil is wet, a pavement of cement should be 
put down, and a thin layer on the walls coated 
with asphalt laid on hot. Layers of ashes, sand, 
and asphalt, rolled thoroughly like the Belgian 
pavement of streets, will answer in place of the 
cement. Sea sand should not be used for plas- 
ter, unless it is thoroughly washed to get rid of 
the saline particles, which absorb damp. Sand, 
coal ashes, iron scales, and quicklime may form 
the bed for the asphalt. This becomes thoroughly 
water-proof, and the odor of the coal-tar is dis- 
infectant. The whole cellar wall should be coat- 
ed with asphalt, as well as every brick or stone 
in contact with the ground. Brick, stone, or 





Fig. 5.—Buivr Founarp 
Wavxine Surr. 
For description see Supplement. 
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concrete draws up moisture from the foundation, 
and the asphalt prevents this wall-damp. It is 
useless to coat the outside walls with water-proof 
cement, or build hollow walls, while they can 
draw up the damp constantly from the founda- 
tion, though water-proofing the inside avails. 
‘Hollow walls become ruined at the core by moist- 
ure taken through bricks or ‘‘ binders” laid cross- 
wise to hold the outer and inner walls together. 
‘Their spaces also store up dead air, which finds its 
way by minute cracks into sleeping-rooms, where 
it breeds mysterious disease. No preventive of 
damp is better than a lining of paper-board laid 
on with asphalt. Painting with four coats of 
lead, linseed-oil, and litharge is a more expen- 
sive mode of water-proofing, but not more effect- 
ual, If water appears on the surface of a cel- 
lar from springs that crop out after it is finished, 
a drain a foot deep should be laid around the 
cellar next the wall, and lined with tiles, through 
which the water may run from the centre. 

Brick and stone houses soon become pene- 
trated in exposed positions by driving rain, while 
shaded walls, even in clear weather, absorb and 
retain the insensible moisture of the air. Brick 
will absorb one-fifth its weight of water. If the 
inside of a house is furred off, still the outer wall 
must meet the action of water, which sooner or 
later crumbles the brick at the heart of the wall. 
Sea-side villas or bathing-houses may be finished 
with slates, like a Mansard-roof. ‘The soft, por- 
ous kinds of stone, Dorchester, Portland lime, 
brown-stone, and freestone, in a few years show 
the action of the weather. They should be coated 
with the solution of silicate of potassa, the so- 
called water-glass, which is applied like paint, 
and hardens quickly into a glossy surface imper- 
vious to moisture ; it is less expensive than paint 
or stucco, which last one would only wish to see 
on inferior kinds of stone. 

Finally, in marshy or sea-side regions fires 
should be lit the year round at least morning 
and evening. When stoves are down, fires may 
be made in a charcoal brazier, and taken from 
room to room as desired ; the place to set these 
is under an open window, that all fumes may es- 
cape. Chloride of lime mixed with wood ashes 
will absorb dampness from closets, but should be 
changed once a week at least, and burned to get 
rid of the bad and perhaps infectious matter it 
absorbs. 
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> With Harper’s WEEKLY for July 
12 was sent out gratuitously a beautifully 
illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a magnificent double-page 
engraving, entitled “ScanpAL,” from the 
painting by Mr. G. A. Srorey, in the 
Royal Academy of England ; stories, 
poems, and other literary and pictorial 
attractions. 

Lorp Lyrron’s new Novel, “THE 
ParIsIANS,” will be continued in Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY for July 19. 

With the Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
ty for July 19 will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated E1cut- 
PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing a large 
variety of literary and artistic attractions. 





UW A Cut Paper Pattern of a Ladies and 
Misses’ Bathing Suit will be published with our 
next Number, For full List of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published see Advertisement on page 463. 

SG Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of a 
rich variety of new and elegant Summer Dress- 
es, Coiffures, Fichus, Mantelets, Paletots, Fancy- 
Work, etc., with many other choice attractions. 








THE STRANGER IN THE GATES. 


er are few of us who give a great 
deal of thought to the condition of our 
maid-servants, in relation to their happiness 
_or unhappiness—so occupied are we with 
relation to the plague and burden that they 
are apt to be—and they remain almost liter- 
ally the stranger within our gates. 

But certainly in the families where only 
one servant is employed, the state of that 
servant is capable of being something quite 
as deplorable as the state of her mistress. 
Take the case of any young girl but lately 
off the sea on the voyage from her native 
land, and introduced to her lonely and labo- 
rious lot in an alien family. Accustomed to 
her out-door work at home, her harvesting 
and gleaning and milking and marketing 
and merry-making, she suddenly finds her- 
self bent over a hot cooking-stove, doing her 
utmost to understand the strange rites and 
mysteries and the unknown implements 
connected with it, and pretty generally fail- 
ing to do so ; bent over dish-pans and wash- 
tubs, and dusters and brooms; bent over 
back-aching ironing-boards and terrible 
scrubbing-brushes; her whole life enlisted 
for a continual warfare with dirt and dis- 





comfort, glad at night to creep away to the 
dark and dismal little room assigned her— 
we must acknowledge that if she were a 
daughter of our own we should feel her lot 
to be a fearful thing. 

She belongs to a glad, gay race, fond of 
talking and laughing, fond of their quips 
and jokes, eager for pleasure; and she is 
bound down to nearly day-long solitude, 
with no pleasure of any kind till after night- 
fall,ifthen. She is at that time of life when 
friends and home are of the most importance 
to her, but she is almost utterly deprived of 
both; for certainly we do not feel ourselves 
her friends, and it would be a piece of hardi- 
hood in us to call our kitchen by such a name 
ashome. If we live in the city, that kitchen 
is a little dark room, half under-ground, and 
half of its light dependent on a sky-light, 
and with its sole window looking into a 
black area. If we live in the country, it is a 
larger and lighter room, with the cold pour- 
ing in at countless cracks, and the windows 
commanding lively views of the barn-yard. 
In such a place she spends the greater part 
of her time; she has little or no conversa- 
tion with any one; should she jest with her 
mistress, it would be an unpardonable lib- 
erty, overthrowing all discipline; she keeps 
her aches and her ails and her joys and her 
hopes to herself in good measure, and it is 
no wonder that one day her heart fails her, 
and she ceases to care whether her work is 
done well or ill. 

It may be that the worst thing, so far as 
the physical and material part of her situa- 
tion is concerned, is her sleeping-room. We 
have known it to be placed in a little black- 
hole off the area kitchen, where, till she had 
gotten used to it, the occupant could lie and 
quake with fear, knowing all the family to 
be at least two flights of stairs away; but 
oftenest it is a garret at the top of the house, 
uncarpeted, half furnished, any bed, any 
bedclothes ; nothing wholesome or happy in 
it; nothing calculated to make a girl feel 
that she has a retreat and a spot where she 
can hang her Palm-Sunday branch and her 
picture of the blessed Virgin, and make a 
little home to herself. We say to ourselves 
that, bad as it is, it is infinitely better than 
any thing she ever had before; but she has 
already seen the difference between our own 
rooms and that. And can we picture to our- 
selves any thing more lonesome and desolate 
than a girl might feel who wakes from an 
unhappy dream in the middle of her first 
night in a strange house, and in such a 
room as that? : 

After all the certainty that we may have 
as to a good foundation for the complaints 
that are the staple of our daily walk and 
conversation, may we not question if some 
slight reform in the matter of our bad house- 
hold service could not be reached by striking 
at one of the roots of the thing here? If 
we begin by taking no interest in the affairs 
of the new girl, by leaving her to become 
sensible of her loneliness and estrangement ; 
if we go on by manifesting no concern with 
her pleasure, no desire to increase her en- 
joyments; if we simply show a determina- 
tion to get our money’s worth out of the ma- 
chine—can we marvel if we are presently 
regarded in the light of task-masters, and 
our machine ranges herself with the enemy? 

In the course of our observation—and we 
have given the subject some serious atten- 
tion—we have been compelled to admit that 
those families who, if they do not quite make 
their servant a part of themselves, at any 
rate look out carefully for her comfort; who 
make her kitchen pleasant, and her bed- 
chamber pleasanter far; who give her a good 
rocking-chair to rest her weary bones, and 
a bed that does not on its face declare 
that she who does the hardest work shall 
have the hardest-Sleep; who see that now 
and then a concert ticket, or one to the pano- 
rama or the traveling minstrels, is provided 
for the servant and her friend; who take an 
interest in the cut and fit of her dress and 
the color of her hat ribbons; who always 
give her a due proportion of the table dain- 
ties; who hang up a stocking for her at 
Christmas, and stuff it well; who feel her 
welfare to be a thing intrusted to their 
hands, and who, while teaching her to do 
her duty, do not fail in theirs—we have no- 
ticed that from such people there is heard the 
least complaint of trouble in the kitchen. 

For we have, indeed, no right to expect 
perfection from rude and imperfect materials, 
unless they should be combined by the lov- 
ing and artistic hand. The artist models his 
clay, and makes it what he will. The young 
Trish girl comes to us as plastic as any clay 
in all the world. She is’ fresh, emotional, 
strong, willing, full of the energy that sent 
her three thousand miles across the water, 
and so totally ignorant of any other civilized 
ways than ours that she is completely ready 
to be moulded to our wish. It is true that 
stupidity and superstition work against us, 
but they are foes that reason and patience 
and the loving heart easily baffle. And if 
we do not model our clay to the thing we 
want—if after years of life with us the girl 





is not the desirable handmaiden of our house, | 
fit to become a helpful and economical wife 
to the poor workman who marries her—can 
it be that she herself is more responsible for 
the fact than we who had such power to 
shape her ends? 





JULY MARKETING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


HE month of July is considered the 

worst of the year for the carnivorously 

inclined, while the most fastidious vegeta- 

rians find all therein that they could wish. 

Beef is and will be inferior until October, 

and game is scarce, as will be seen in the list 
below. 

FISH. 

Sea-bass, black and blue fish, butter-fish, cusk, gar, 
kingfish, mackerel, Spanish mackerel, black and blue 
perch, porgy, salmon, scup, sheep’s-head, sturgeon, 
sword-fish, spotted turbot, trout, weak-fish, frogs. 

SHELL-FISH. 

Crabs (hard and soft shell), lobsters, periwinkles, 

prawns, green turtles. 


MEAT. 

Beef, veal, mutton, spring lamb. 
POULTRY. 
Chickens, capons, spring chickens, ducklings, young 
turkeys. 

GAME. 

Lapwing, plover, snipe, woodcock. 
VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes, asparagus, beets, cabbages, carrots, cau- 
liflower, chervil, chives, corn; cucumbers, egg-plant, 
Wohl-rabi, Limas, nasturtium, onions, pease, potatoes, 
white and yellow radishes, string-beans, squash, toma- 
toes, turnips, water-melons, water-cress. 

FRUITS. 

Apples, apricots, bananas, blackberries, blueberries, 
cherries, cocoa-nuts, currants, fresh figs, gooseberries, 
huckleberries, peaches, pears, plums, pine-apples, rasp- 
berries, strawberries. 

There is generally a pretty good supply of 
woodcock after the 4th of July. Plover are 
in their prime, and lovers of game appre- 
ciate a well-roasted plover. Our readers 
will remember the directions we have given 
in preceding numbers about roasting birds. 
Cooks can not be too careful in roasting 
plover ; like canvas-back ducks and many 
other birds, they must be served rather un- 
derdone. The taste of the bird is improved 
by chopping very fine or pounding in a mor- 
tar the liver and heart with about the same 
bulk of fat salt pork, one-fourth of a bay 
leaf, a pinch of thyme, a sprig of sweet-basil, 
two of parsley, salt, pepper, and putting 
the mixture inside of the bird before tying 
the slice of salt pork on its breast. Plovers 
may be served, thus roasted, with water-cress 
around, and lemon juice spread all over. 

Some amateurs do not draw woodcock, for 
fear of taking away some of their flavor; 
this being a matter of individual taste, we 
shall not recommend or blame the practice ; 
there is nothing like gratifying one’s own 
fancy. A woodcock is better flavored by 
being kept a few days than when cooked 
too fresh. 

The artichokes mentioned in our list are 
not the potato-like or Jerusalem artichokes, 
but the thistle-like ones, the head of which 
is the only edible part after the outer leaves 
and the choke found inside of it have been 
removed. They are eaten raw, or boiled 
with a sauce composed of vinegar, oil, salt, 
pepper, chopped chives, and a little mustard. 
If more convenient, a green onion may be 
used instead of chives. They may also be 
stewed; when boiled, they are cut in four 
or six pieces, according to size, placed in a 
pan, covered with broth, and simmered for 
about twelve minutes, seasoned with but- 
ter, salt, chopped parsley, pepper, and as 
many mushrooms in slices as there are arti- 
chokes. When dished, the mushrooms are 
placed around, and the sauce poured over the 
whole through a strainer. 

Red radishes are becoming strong and hol- 
low in July, but good white and yellow ones 
take their place on the tables. 

Water-melons from the South are found in 
the markets at the end of the month, and 
although they are called cholera bombs 
down East, physicians prescribe them in 
some cases, as their diuretic properties act 
on the kidneys. They should not be eaten 
as a dessert, their cooling properties chilling 
the stomach just at a time when it requires 
heat. If eaten at a meal, they should come 
immediately after the soup, or the first thing 
of all if no soup is served. 

Carrots—Serape and wash them, put them 
in cold water and salt, and boil until cooked ; 
then they may be served with a milk (Bé- 
chamel) or cream sauce, or aw jus (with 
gravy). ‘ 

Carrots fines-herbes.—The carrots are boil- 
ed as above; about two ounces of butter are 
melted in a saucepan, and a middling-sized 
onion, sliced, is fried in it ; when turning yel- 
low, add about a pint of water; boil from 
eight to ten minutes; put the carrots in 
after having sliced them, boil two minutes 
longer, turn over the dish, spread chopped 
parsley and lemon juice all over, and an ex- 
cellent dish is ready to serve. 

Another way is to boil the carrots as above, 
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but take them off when not quite done ; slice 
them, and put them in a pan with a little 
butter, and stir over a good fire for two 
minutes ; add about a table-spoonful of cold 
water, salt, pepper, a pinch of grated nut- 
meg; simmer till the whole is thoroughly 
heated, and serve. A table-spoonful of sug- 
ar may be added, if liked. 

Cabbage stuffed.—A stuffed cabbage makes 
a good dish, but many who like cabbage do 
not cook any on account of the smell which 
it evaporates while cooking. This is easily 
prevented by putting in the pot or pan with 
the cabbage a piece of charcoal wrapped up 
in a rag, and by simmering the cabbage in- 
stead of boiling it. Clean and blanch the 
cabbage in boiling water and salt for about 
ten minutes ; take off, and drop it into cold 
water, and drain; remove a few of the cen- 
tre leaves, and fill their place with sausage 
meat, to which you may add a few yolks of 
eggs. Be careful not to break the leaves; 
then tie it with twine, giving it its original 
form as nearly as possible. Put on the bot- 
tom of a pan a few pieces of salt pork, the 
same of veal, if handy, and also of ham, two 
or three onions sliced, same of carrots, a bay 
leaf, and two or three cloves ; place the cab- 
bage, or cabbages, on the whole, cover with 
broth or water (broth is better), add salt and 
pepper to taste, simmer for an hour and a 
half; take the cabbage off carefully, and 
dish it, remove the twine, skim off the fat 
from the sauce, turn it over the cabbage 
through a strainer, and serve warm. 

Cucumbers stuffed.—Proportions: Four good- 
sized cucumbers, one middling-sized onion, 
four ounces of bread, six sprigs of parsley, 
half a bay leaf, a few stalks of chives, two 
cloves, two ounces of butter, a pinch of nut- 
meg, and a gill of broth. Soak the bread 
(soft part) in water, and when thoroughly 
soaked press the water out of it; split each 
cucumber in two lengthwise, peel them, cut 
off a piece, about a quarter of an inch, at each 
end, remove the seed from the inside with a 
small spoon ; slice the onion, and fry it with 
the butter, then add to it the seeds removed 
from the cucumbers, the bread, parsley, bay 
leaf, chives, cloves, nutmeg, and broth; the 
cloves and piece of bay leaf should be wrapped 
up in a rag; stir now and then, and simmer 
for about five minutes. Have water with a 
little salt boiling in another pan, and drop 
the cucumbers in for two minutes ; take them 
off, drop them in cold water, and drain; then 
fill each half with the mixture of bread, on- 
ion, etc., put a few slices of fat salt pork in 
a pan, place the cucumbers on them, dust 
with bread-crumbs, put on the top of each, 
and apart, three pieces of butter the size of 
a bean, put the pan in a hot oven until the 
cucumbers are well baked, and serve. A 
little meat gravy may be poured over each 
just before serving. 

Cauliflowers.—When. cleaned and washed 
drop them in boiling water, into which you 
haye put salt and a tea-spoonful of flour, or 
a slice of bread; boil till tender; take off, 
drain, and dish them; serve with a sauce 
spread over, and made with melted butter, 
salt, pepper, grated nutmeg, chopped pars- 
ley, and vinegar. 

Another way is to make a white sauce, as 
we have directed in a preceding number, 
and when they are cooked and dished as 
above, turn the white sauce over, and serve 
warm. They may also be served in the 
same way with a milk, cream, or tomato 
sauce, or with brown butter. 

Cauliflowers au gratin.—Boil them as di- 
rected above, and then dish them on a crock- 
ery dish ; spread a white sauce all over, dust 
with grated cheese (Swiss cheese is the best), 
after which you spread melted butter all 
over, and then dust with bread-crumbs; put 
,the dish in a quick oyen for about ten min- 
utes, and serve. As they must be served in 
the crockery dish, the latter may be placed 
inside of another dish to serve. 

Fried.—Boil the cauliflowers till about 
half done. Mix two table-spoonfuls of flour 
with two yolks of eggs, then add water 
enough to make a rather thin paste; add 
salt to taste ; the two whites are beaten till 
stiff, and then mixed with the yolks, flour, 
and water. Dip each branch of the cauli- 
flowers in the mixture, and fry them in hot 
fat. When done, take them off with a skim- 
mer, turn into a colander, dust salt all over, 
and serve warm. 

Stewed.—Clean and blanch the cauliflow- 
ers for about three minutes; take them off 
and put them in a pan with two table-spoon- 
fuls of fat, and a few slices of salt pork at 
the bottom ; set the pan on a slow fire, sim- 
mer for five minutes, add two or three table- 
spoonfuls of broth and one of gravy, stir now 
and then, simmer till done, when dish the 
cauliflowers, add to the sauce salt and pepper 
to taste, turn it over the cauliflowers through 
a strainer, and serve. 

For breakfast.—Boil the cauliflowers as 
directed above until done; take them off, 
drop them in. cold water, and then drain 
them. Put one or two yolks of hard-boiled 
eggs in a bowl or salad dish, and mix them 
well with four table-spoonfuls of oil, mak- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





ing a paste; then mix again with two table- 
vontuls of vinegar, salt, pepper, chopped 
arsley, and a little mustard. Stir the can- 

litlowers in the mixture, and serve cold. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BATHING SUITS. 


HE bathing season is late this summer, but 
T extensive preparations are making for it at 
the furnishing houses. An effort is being made 
to popularize the short-sleeved, low - throated 
suits in favor at European bathing-places, and 
which have been illustrated in the Bazar. Itis 
thought best, however, to provide an extra pair 
of long sleeves that may be buttoned on or basted 
in the short puffs that are sewed in the arm- 
holes. Sometimes a small cape fastening close- 
ly about the throat is also added. Many other 
fancy designs, with redingote and polonaise over 
dresses, are shown for bathing suits, but the fa- 
yorite model remains the old-fashioned yoke 
blouse, plain about the shoulders, flowing and” 
full below. The yoke is square and quite deep. 
The waist and skirt are in one piece of three or 
four widths, long enough to reach half-way be- 
tween the knee and ankle. The waist is at- 
tached to the yoke by broad box-pleats. These 
pleats may be sewed flatly as far as the belt; bat 
as this outlines the bust very plainly, most ladies 
preter loose pleats. ‘The belt may be of the ma- 
terial, or else of tarpaulin. Sometimes a sash of 
the goods or of bright India colors is loosely 
knotted about the waist or lower down on the 
hips. Sleeves are plain coat shape, or else shirt 
sleeves with deep cuffs. The neck is usually 
finished with a broad marine collar, but this sea- 
son the inevitable ruff is even added to bathing 
dresses. ‘The trowsers reach to the ankle, and 
are made like closed drawers, fastening on the 
side. A drawing-string is usually put in the 
back of the belt to tighten or loosen the garment 
at pleasure. . 

Another design in favor for young ladies’ bath- 
ing dresses is a sailor suit, made with the full 
sailor blouse falling loosely over the hips, with no 
belt, but merely a hem at the bottom, in which 
a rubber band is run. ‘The skirt is plain, with 
gored front, and full back gathered to a band. 
This is especially pretty made in navy blue flan- 
nel, with white Hercules braid for trimming. 

‘The materials for these aquatic suits are twilled 
flannels, wiry serges, and moreen. White flan- 
nel suits are more admired than all others, but 
require care in drying to keep them from show- 
ing soiled streaks. Gay scarlet or blue worsted 
braid is set on in straight bands, or else the gar- 
ments are scalloped and ornamented with narrow 
serpentine braid. Some pretty white flannel 
suits have the middle back pleats hanging loosely 
in Watteau fashion, while the front and sides 
are belted ; others have two rows of large buttons 
down the front, and are worn flowing like the 
loose double-breasted redingotes. The buttons 
are large wooden moulds covered with red or blue 
merino., Handsome white flannel suits cost $14. 
One of the most tasteful suits shown is made of 
two shades of dark blue twilled flannel. The 
foundation of the garment is dark blue, while a 
very light blue shade is used for the collar, cuffs, 
pocket, sash, and the bias bands with which the 
skirt is trimmed. Price $14. A brown serge 
suit is made with a yoke blouse, provided with 
Jong and short sleeves, and trimmed with crim- 
son braid. ‘Lhis costs $10. Many cheaper suits 
made of remnants of gray flannel not twilled, or 
of striped moreen, cost from $5 to $8. New 
bathing mantles, for putting on when crossing 
the beach, are long cardinal cloaks made of white 
corduroy, flannel, or water-proof, braided in 
bright colors. ‘The slippers for walking in the 
sand are ‘‘ mules,” or merely toes and soles made 
of flannel, braided to match the cloak, and sewed 
to cork soles. ‘The best bathing cap is an oiled 
silk bag-crown cap large enough to hold the 
hair loosely ; the frill around the edge is bound 
with colored braid: price $1. Many ladies 
prefer instead to let the hair hang, and wear an 
old broad-brimmed straw hat tied down at the 
sides; sometimes both cap and hat are used. 
Bathing shoes are of white duck or sail canvas, 
with manilla soles: price 50 cents, 


WATERING-PLACE DRESSES, 


Among the most tasteful dresses prepared for 
afternoon and evening at the watering-places are 
those of silk skirts and thin polonaises of grena- 
dine, black or écru guipure, or else white organ- 
dy. A very handsome costume has a plain waist, 
with demi-trained skirt of blue-gray silk, with 
lengthwise graduated puffs covering the entire 
front and first side breadths, while in the back 
are merely two gathered flounces. The polo- 
naise is white grenadine in stripes of square can- 
vas meshes alternating with moiré stripes. The 
garment is loose, and worn with a belt and side 
sash. The trimming is a bias band of grena- 
dine two inches wide, piped on the upper edge, 
and finished below with heavy crimped fringe. 
Another suit has a plain silk dress of peach col- 
or, an exquisite pinkish-mauve challie, simply 
trimmed with two bias ruffles around the skirt, 
headed with a full pinked ruche. This dress is 
almost covered with a polonaise of thinnest white 
organdy in which many lengthwise bands of 
Valenciennes are set, and the seams concealed 
by an edge of narrow lace on each side. ‘The 
insertion is two inches wide; there are three 
rows down the back and four down the front, 
and the pattern is fern leaves thickly wrought, 
that show beautifully over the silk beneath. 
Around the skirt is a band of insertion, to which 
is attached scalloped lace of the same design, 

which is also let in the muslin, and a similar 
lace edges the garment. A wide lace frill is 
around the neck and sleev 
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muslin dress with 





needle-worked flounces is worn over white silk, 
and is suitable for full evening dress. The 
white silk skirt has a deep Spanish flounce. 
Over this is the muslin skirt, with three embroid- 
ered flounces edged with Valenciennes in the 
front breadths, and six such flounces on the 
back. With this is a demi-polonaise, long, flat, 
and square in front, with a short square basque 
behind. ‘This is one of the newest Parisian de- 
signs for muslin dresses. Another imported 
white dress is of sheer organdy throughout, and 
will be wern over a white muslin skirt and under- 
waist, ‘Lhe loose Marguerite polonaise has two 
bands of Valenciennes insertion set in down the 
fronts and around the skirt, separated by a band 
of box-pleated organdy two inches broad, with 
inch-wide box-pleats; a scant ruffle edged with 
lace is on the bottom of the polonaise.’ A wide 
lace fraise inside a flaring band of double mus- 
lin trims the neck, and there are double ruffles 
around the sleeyes. Around the skirt, to make 
the bottom sit out gracefully, is a twelve-inch 
flounce in box-pleats, covered by a gathered 
flounce of the same muslin with insertion set in, 
and wide lace on the edge. Above this are three 
rows of insertion, with the lengthwise box-pleated 
bands between; this extends to the knees, and 
is headed by a standing lace frill. 

‘Vhese muslin dresses are exquisitely made by 
hand ; the seams are never left with raw edges, 
but are first run together on the right side, then 
the garment is turned and sewed substantially 
inside, making a close, neat seam. 


PINE-APPLE DRESSES. 


Pretty dresses for midsummer are also made 
of the transparent pine-apple silk mounted on 
colored Chambéry muslin. A model is of blue 
pine-apple, with white lines made over solid 
blue muslin, The waist is a tight jockey basque 
of the blue lawn, plainly covered with the pine- 
apple fabric, and edged with a piping cord and 
very narrow Italian Valenciennes; a fraise is 
around the neck, and graduated down the front 
in vest shape ; coat sleeves, with two bias ruffles, 
The skirt of solid blue lawn is concealed by 
bias striped fiounces edged with Valenciennes. 
The two lower ruffles extend around the skirt, 
while five narrower ones are curved on the front 
breadths. A full round over-skirt is ruffled and 
draped on the sides. Such dresses cost $75. 
Four dozen yards of lace are used in trimming 
the flounces. This design is prettily made up 
in black and white lawns or grenadines. 





LISLE-THREAD AND SILK GLOVES, 


Ladies whose hands perspire freely consult 
comfort and economy by wearing during the 
warm months lisle-thread gloves. hese are 
now made like kid gloves, with long wrists, fast- 
ened by two or three buttons, and are stitched 
on the back in lines of self-colored silk. Pale 
gray, pearl, drab, and brownish-buff are the best 
colors for summer wear. White thread gloves 
are not as popular as they formerly were. En- 
glish thread gloves are fashioned with four sewed 
seams in the fingers, precisely as kid gloves are, 
and cost 80 cents for those with three buttons, 
70 cents for two-button gloves, while those with 
an elastic tirette and only one button are bought 
for 60 cents. French lisle-thread gloves fit ad- 
mirably, and have but one seam woven in each 
finger. ‘They are shown in dark colors, black, 
and white, fastened by three buttons for $1 10, 
with two buttons for $1, and with one button 
for 90 cents. These black thread gloves are 
suitable for mourning, and a grateful relief from 
the warmth of black kid. The Neapolitan gloves, 
of mixed silk and linen, are in grisaille colors, ap- 
propriate for half-mourning. ‘They are cool, and 
so soft that they do not have the disagreeable 
creeping effect produced by more wiry fabric 
gloves. With double buttons at the wrist, they 
cost 70 cents. 

Silk gloves of English manufacture are com- 
mended in gray, brown, and buff shades. Those 
with a band at the wrist fastened by two buttons 
cost $1 30; long wrists, with an elastic band in 
black, white, and colors, are $1 25; extra heavy 
silk gloves of substantial fabric, that will out- 
wear three pairs of ordinary gloves, are the most 
economical purchase, although costing $2 a pair. 

For driving basket phaetons, riding, and trav- 
eling are buckskin gauntlets, made with a gore 
on the side; the hand is easily slipped into these, 
and there is no after trouble of buttoning: they 
cost $1 50 or $2. Round-topped buttoned gaunt- 
lets are the same price. A still more dainty 
glove, of its kind, is the soft castor glove with 
flowing cuff, lined with white kid, and nicely 
finished : price $3 a pair. 

Lace mittens are sold in quantities for country 
use. ‘They are made with half fingers, are heav- 
ily wrought on the back of the hand and some- 
times inside, and have deep flowing nfs. The 
choice designs have lengthwise stripes on the 
back, making the hand look slender, From 
$3 50 to $4 is the range of prices. 


VARIETIES, 


Kid shoes, with straps buttoned across the in- 
step, leaving spaces between the bars for display- 
ing the stockings, were worn at the Jerome Park 
races, and are occasionally seen on the promenade, 
but are too prononcé for any thing but carriage 
wear. The colored silk stockings worn abroad 
have already appeared here, in blue, mauve, and 
violet shades. White stockings striped around 
with a color are worn with low shoes in the house. 

‘The chatelaine dress, with close plain waist 
buttoned below the hips, is among summer im- 
portations, and is more novel than pretty. The 
skirt is smooth and without gathers in front, and 
in some cases has lead in the bottom to make it 
hang clinging to the figure. The back is draped 
slightly over a sash. 

Short fichus, scarcely more than collars, lapped 
on the breast, are made of lace and sheer muslin, 
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and finished with a high lace fraise around the 
neck, 

Black silk fraises lined with pale blue, buff, 
white, or rose-colored silk are used to vary the 
monotony of black silk and grenadine dresses. 
Colored China crape and muslin fraises are also 
shown in the shops. ‘The sash of twilled silk 
deeply fringed must match in color. ‘These are 
used with black and with white muslin dresses. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; Madame Bernuerm; and Messrs. A. 
T. Srewarr & Co,; Arnotp, ConsraBie, & 
Co. and Lorp & Taytor. 











PERSONAL. 


Accorpine to Mr. Witt1am Howarp Rvs- 
SELL, in his interesting letter to the New York 
Times, the jewels of the Shah of Persia, as seen 
when he was on view in Berlin, have quite sur- 
passed the reports of their size and value which 
preceded their owner’s arrival. The treasury 
of Persia, we all knew, was rich to an incredible 
richness with accumulated wealth of the sort, 
but no one was prepared to see, mortalibus oculis, 
a diamond nearly twice the size of the Koh-i- 
noor, or ‘‘ Mountain of Light’’ (now in the pos- 
session of the Queen of England, once RuNJEET 
Srnou, the Lion of Lahore’s greatest glory), stuck 
in front of a man’s sword-belt, and five dia- 
monds, each larger than that jewel of jewels, en 
échelon up his coat from waist to shoulder. 
These stones are scarcely cut, and do not show 
as they ought, but they are of surpassing puri- 
ty. The Shah’s sword-belt is a treasure-house 
in itself.. The sheath is studded with rubies, 
emeralds, and diamonds, which shame their set- 
ting of purest gold. The front of his coat is 

rnished with rows of brilliants instead of lace. 

he collar and sleeves are crusted with them, 
and his orders are of the most precious jewels. 
His spurs flash like sunbeams. All this on the 
person of a man who has nothing noble in mien 
or face, although he is above the average height 
of the Indian Mussulman noblesse. 

—Mr. Gzorce W. Cuixps has been made the 
recipient of an exquisite present from London’s 
courtliest publisher, Mr. Joun_Morray. It 
consists of an exquisite set of Lord Byron’s 
works, superb in binding, style, and every thing 
else, On the fly-leaf inside was inscribed, “To 
GrorGe W. CuiLps, Esq., Philadelphia. Tn tes- 
timony of kind remembrances from Joun Mur- 
RAY, Albemarle Street, London.”” Immediately 
following this was a piece of the poet’s original 
manuscript, ordering a correction in the Bride 
of Abydos. It reads: 

“The couplet in the errata page must be altered to 
as follows: 

F jleepest murmur of this life shall 
Novaeh Por eately but a prayer for hea! 

“Let this be done immediately and at all events, 

even if the other be printed. 3B.” 


Several erasures, misplaced capitals, ete., oc- 
cur in this interesting little memento of his 
lordship. 

—Mrs. FiTzGERALD, who bears the charming 
name of the charming editor of the Philadelphia 
All Day City tem, has been a-traveling in the 
wilds of Pennsylvania, and witnessed the fol- 
lowing funny scene on the Lehigh Valley cars: 
“The newsboy that carries the illustrated papers 
through the cars, and lays them so nicely on 

our lap, unfortunately overlooked a fat old 
lady, with a large nose, long teeth, and green 
oggles. He had nearly reached the door, when 
the much-excited lady arose to her full height, 
and flirting herself and her green umbrella to 
some extent, screamed, ‘You boy, I want one 
of them ere Harpei3 IUustriated Bombazines.’ 
It went like a bomb-shell through the car, and 
such roars of aaneneat you never heard. Even 
the babies clapped their tiny hands and kicked 
and laughed. The old lady got her Harper, and 
the ludicrous wey: she undertook to look at it, 
upside down, and every way but the right way, 
created another roar. I don’t know how it is, 
colonel, but I always feel pleased when I see the 
folks preferring Harper’s to any of the other il- 
lustrated papers. I suppose it is because they 
have always been such loyal good fellows. God 
bless the Harpers!” 

—Sir James Eyre, in his well-known little 
book, mentions three curious cases of idiosyn- 
crasy—the case of agentleman who could not eat 
asingle strawberry, of another whose head would 
become swollen if he touched the smallest par- 
ticle of hare, of a third who would inevitably 
have an attack of gout a few hours after eating 
fish. We may add the instance of a clergyman 
who always fainted when he heard a certain 
verse of Jeremiah! y 

—Mrs. Quincy SHAw, daughter of Professor 
Agassiz, has given $100,000 to the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, in which her father is so 
deeply interested. Itneeds but a few more Mrs. 
Ssaws and Mr. Jonn AnpErsons to make that 
museum in every respect, what it now is in 
many, the most extensive and. perfect in the 
world. 

—Mrs. Rupp, widow of the late Commodore 
Rupp, of the navy, and daughter of Davip Paut 
Brown, of Philadelphia, one of the ablest law- 
yers this country has produced, is now one of 
the ladies employed by the government in the 
Patent-office at Washington. 

—Mr. Henry Prozasco, who gave to Cincin- 
nati her magnificent fountain, now proposes to 
erect and give to that city a colossal art hall 
filled with his pictures, ems, antiquities, an 
cue He is now in Europe perfecting his 
plans. 

—Mr. Lewis Tappan, who died in Brooklyn 
on the 2ist ult., at the advanced age of eighty- 
five, was among the earliest.and most prominent 
abolitionists in the country. After retiring 
from business many years ago he founded the 
system of mercantile agencies, which has since 
reached such igantic proportions, and become 
a daily necessity to every large merchant in the 
leading cities and towns of the country. 

—Colonel J. C. Carmony has been exploiting 
~a lecture in San Francisco on the Apaches, in 
which he described the courting ceremonies of 
that much-derided pack of braves. Thus: Ey- 








ery young girl is at liberty to refuse a suitor for 
her hand. The father, mother, and brother are 
prohibited from interfering in her choice. Her 
person is at her own disposal. After a brief 
courtship the lover makes a formal proposal by 
offering so many horses. Horses are a standard 
of value among Indians... As the squaw doesall 
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the work, horses are accepted as an equivalent 
for her labor. When a young warrior becomes 
enamored, he fastens the horse near the wigwam 
of the squaw whose hand he seeks, where he is 
left for four days. If she fails to feed and water 
the horse during that time, the master is reject- 
ed; but if she accepts his offer, she grooms and 
kindly cares for the horse, and then ties him to 
the wigwam of her lover, as much as to say, ‘I 
am willing to be your slave and do your work.” 
At the marriage the sages and sachems meet to- 
gether, and the bride is not unfrequently loaded 
with forty to fifty pounds of silver and copper 
trinkets. 

, ~Aueust Smon, of this city, recently mar- 
ried a pretty Jewess of seventeen, named Brr- 
THA Dopozinski, whose papa, not liking Sr- 
MON, locked her up after the ceremony, and re- 
fused to let her go with her husband unless he 
became an Israelite. Srmon said he wouldn’t, 
and went for a lawyer, habeas corpus, and Judge 
INGRAHAM, Bride in court. Judge inquired, 
“Which of the two will you go with?’ She 
replied, ‘‘Husband.”” Papa then said, “ All 
right; go with him, but send me back the silk 
dress T gave you.”” Not agreed to. Srmon put 
his thumb to the prominent cartilage of his 
face, made a peculiar motion, and said, ‘* Wig- 
wi 





—There is not now living a single descendant 
in the male line of CHaucER, SHAKSPEARE, - 
SPENSER, Mitton, Cow.ey, Butter, DRYDEN, 
Pope, Cowper, GoLpsmirH, Scort, Byron, 
Moors, Sir Puip Srpney, or Sir Water 
RALEIGH; notone of DRAKE, CROMWELL, Hamp- 
DEN, MonK, MARLBOROUGH, PETERBOROUGH, or 
NELSON; not one of STRAFFORD, ORMOND, or 
CLARENDON; not one of AppISON, SwIFT, or 
JOHNSON ; ‘not one of WALPOLE, BOLINGBROKE, 
CuatHaM, Pirt, Fox, Burke, GRATTAN, or 
CANNING ; not one of Bacon, Lockr, Newton, 
or Davy ; not one of Hume, Grspon, or Macau- 
LAY; not one of HogartH or Sir Josuva Rey- 
NOLDs ; not one of Davip GaRRICK, JOHN KEM- 
BLE, or EpMUND KEAN. 

—Lady readers of the Bazar may perhaps be 
amused at the dresses worn by a bride and 
groom at their wedding in the last century, both 
parties having fortunes. ‘‘On Tuesday we were 
married at Gray’s Inn Chapel. Her dress a white 
silk, with gold facings and robins, shoes ditto, 
anda laced mob. Mine a white cloth coat and 
breeches, with gold buttons and button-holes; 
a red cloth waistcoat laced with gold, and a bob- 
wig....Sunday last was appointed for our ap- 
pearance at church, where we were attended by 
the two Misses MALyNn (each £20,000 fortune). 
My wife’s dress a white and silver gown and pet- 
ticoat of three guineas a yard; a lappit head of 
£100; a solitaire and ear-rings, £500; an enamel 
watch and tweeze, £200. My dress a brown coat 
and breeches, the former lined with silk of the 
same color, a white satin waistcoat with a gold 
shape, a bag sword, and silk stockings. In the 
afternoon we sat in those dresses to receive the* 
company, among whom we had the honor of the 
Earl of Tylney, Lord Castiemarn, and Lady 
DorotHy CuiLp. Next Sunday we appear in 
dresses to return the compliments—my wife ina 
rich flowered gown and petticoat, me in a cloth 
mixture, embroidered with silver, a blue satin 
chain, silk broad hose, with silver and velvet 
breeches.” Talk of WorTH and Pooue, what 
were their triumphs in draping com with 
the wonderful things worn by Mr. and Mrs. 
Burees, of East Ham, Essex? 

—Pretty custom this, in France: Mlle. Nr- 
QUET, seamstress, of Surésnes, near Paris, hay- 
ing been announced from the pulpit by Father 
Brice as duly chosen the Rosiére, was crowned 
on Whitsunday with a white wreath by the 
Baroness de Chauvenet. The Rosiére receives 
300 francs, with the easy condition that the first 
girl born of the marriage shall be named Ca- 
MILLE. 

—Mr. DISRAELI has expressed a hope that the 
wisdom of Parliament will remove the anomaly 
of eliminating the franchise from a household or 
property qualification when held by a woman. 

—Lady Burperr-Courts still retains her in- 
terest in the banking house, and her valuables 
are stored in the strong-boxes built by her ec- 
centric grandfather. Some ten years ago it was 
estimated that her wealth, in the form of soy- 
ereigns, would weigh thirteen tons, and fill a 
hundred and seven flour sacks. 

—Some years ago Joun Stuart Mixx carried 
on a curious correspondence in French with 
Auguste ComTe respecting women. The exalt- 
ed opinion which Mrux held of women was con- 
troverted by Comte, who maintained that “the 
intelligence of women amounted at best to only 
a small instantaneous sagacity.”” 

—Here is a fine type of young woman per- 
vading Michigan: Lizzie and Lypra TayLor 
have been peas, type in the office of the Bat- 
tle Creek Journal for five years, earning from $8 
to $20 a week. From their earnings they sup- 

ort their mother, have lived well as house- 

eepers, bought a piano, taken music lessons, 
given $100 toward the building of the Baptist 
church, and saved $1200. They are unmarried! 
Are the young men of Battle Creek idiots ? 

—On the 2ist June, Mr. Emerson, having re- 
covered from the fatigues of his homeward voy- 
age, held a general reception of such of his neigh- 
bors at Concord as desired to call. Large num- 
bers attended. Mr. Emerson is very grateful to 
his friends for the work of loye in repairing and 
improving his beloved home, and congratulates 
himself that he lost but a single book from his 
library, but that, being manuscript, is irrepa- 
rable, 

—The University of Vermont has found a ben- 
efactor in Mr. T. W. Park, of North Bennington, 
who has furnished the money to build a third 
story to the library Hnsaing bo be used for an 
art gallery, and to be open to the public, with- 
out charge, at all reasonable times, 

—The editor of a new organ of public opinion 
in Texas announces in his initial number that 
“Tn religion we are conservative, and mean to 
adhere to the cash system.” The cash system 
of religion is perhaps not new, but open devo- 
tion to it is at least unusual. 

—The Persian potentate who is now the very 
large lion of London is a very well educated 
man. He speaks and writes French fluently. 
All the ministers converse in French, and the 
Grand Vizier is an accomplished French schol- 
ar, that language being constantly spoken at the 
Persian court. There is not perhaps among the 


royalties of Europe a more accomplished or 
graceful gentleman than the Shab, and the same 
ray be said of the officials who accompany 
im. 
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Embroidered 
Chairs, Figs. 1 
and 2. 


Fig. 1.— Waite Lac- 
QuERED Cuarr. The 
cover of the back and 
seat of this chair is 
of embroidered pale 
green faille. The de- 
sign is worked in ap- 
plication embroidery, 
and in satin and half- 
polka stitch and point 
Russe with saddler’s 
silk of various colors. 

Fig.2.—Gitt Woop 
Cuarr he cover of 
this chair is of lilac 
gros grain, ornament- 
ed, as shown by the 
illustration, with ap- 
plication embroidery, 
and satin and half- 
polka stitch and point 
Russeembroidery with 
saddler’s silk of vari- 
ous colors. 








Fig. 1.—Iysertion anp Lace Ficuu- 


CoLiar.—Back. See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XVIL, Figs. 51 and 52, 


Gilt Wood Waste Basket, Figs. 1-3. 

‘Tus frame of this basket is made of gilt wood. The basket 
is fourteen inches and seven-eighths high, not including the feet. 
The sides of the frame are twenty-one inches and a quarter wide 
at the top, and seventeen inches and a quarter at the bottom, 
and the ends are twelve inches and seven-eighths wide at the 
top and eight inches and seven-eighths at the bottom. ‘The up- 
per edge of the frame is trimmed with lambrequins cut of ma- 
roon satin, net interlining, and lining from Fig. 26, Supplement. 
On the middle of each scallop of the lambrequin is sewed a tab, 
which is worked on canvas in cross stitch embroidery with 
worsted and silk in the design shown by Fig. 2. Bind the outer 
edge of these tabs narrow with maroon satin, and border the 
under-edge with fringe. Trim the free outer edge of each lam- 
brequin scallop with maroon silk gimp as shown by the illustra- 
tion; between the curves of the gimp set on small covered but- 
tons. Border the upper edge of the lambrequin, as shown by 
the illustration, with 
coarse maroon cord, the 
ends of which project 
from the lambrequin 
fourteen inches and sev- 
en-eighths long each, 
and are finished with 
tassels. ‘Tie these ends 
in a bow, after fastening 
the lambrequins on the 
frame with small pins. 
‘The case, which is fast- 
ened in the frame, is of 
wood, covered on the 
outside with Russia leath- 
er, and on the inside 
with white glazed paper. 
Both halves of the lid 
are ornamented with 

































Swiss Mustiy, Insertion, anp Lace Cotuar anp SLEEVES. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVI., Figs. 48-50. 


embroidery, which is worked in cross stitch on canvas with worsted 
and silk." Fig. 3 shows a section of the design with description 
of symbols. 


Tapestry Border for Portiéres, Furniture, etc. 
Tus border is suitable for trimming portitres, furniture, sofa- 
pillows, ete. It is worked on canvas with worsted and silk in the 
colors given in the description of symbols. 


Mignardise and Crochet Tidy. 
See illustration on page 453. 

Tus tidy, which may also be used for the cover of sofa-cushions, 
etc., is made of mignardise and twisted crochet cotton, No. 30. 
First form six loops of the mignardise, each of which counts 143 
small loops on the outer edge. Sew the ends of the mignardise to- 
gether carefully. Arrange these loops in two circles, observing the 
illustration ; the larger circle is designed to form the foundation of 
a medallion, and counts 121 loops on the edges, while the smaller 
circle, in the shape of a loop, forms one corner of the star in the 
centre of the tidy. Crochet, first, the inside of the medallion, con- 
sisting of 5 rounds, as follows : 1st round.—Fasten together the first 
and last of the 121 loops of the mignardise inside of this circle with 
1 sl. (slip stitch), 1 sl. on the next loop, 2 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sl. 
on the next loop, * 18 ch., fasten to the next loop (to do this drop 
the stitch from the needle, pass the needle through the loop from 
the upper to the under side, and draw through the dropped stitch), 
4 ch., fasten to the ninth of the 13 ch., X 4 ch., fasten to the sec- 














Fig. 1.—Gitr Woop Waste Basxet.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
4 For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL, Fig. 26. 


sersrereeeeeaeres My 


Fig. 2.—Tarxstry Design ror 
Lamprequin or Waste Basket, 
Fic. 1. 
possip don of Symbols: ® Reddish- 
brown 


‘orsted; O Yellow Filling Silk; 
3 Light Yellow Saddler’s Sik.” 


Fig. 3.—Taresrry Desitcn ror Cover or Waste Basket, Fic. 1. 
Description of Symbols: & Reddish-brown Worsted; @ Yellow Filling Silk; © Light Yellow Saddler’s Silk, 
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ond following loop, 4 
ch., fasten to the same 
ch. as before, in doing 
this always insert the 
needle in the upper 
vein of this ch. ; repeat 
four times from x, 2 
ch., fasten to the sixth 
of the 13 ch.; this 
forms one figure of six 
leaflets and one scal- 
lop of the mignardise. 
Work 6 ch., 1 sl. on 
the next loop, 2 ch. 
and 1 sl. on the next 
loop; repeat 8 times 
from *, going for- 
ward, but in the third 
and fifth repetition, in- 
stead of the 12 ch. 
which join one scallop 
with another above the 
leaf figure, work only 
10 ch., and in the 
fourth repetition only 
8 ch. at this point; 
finally, 1 sl. on the first 
st. (stitch) of this round. 
2d round.—s ch., which 
count as first de. (dou- 
ble crochet), 1 de. on 
the second following st. of the preceding round, then always al- 

ternately 1 ch., 1 de, on the second following st.; this round 

should thus count 71 de., including the 3 ch. counting as first 

de. ; at the end of the round crochet 1 sl. on the third of the 

3 ch. counting as first de. 3d round.—7 sl. on the first 7 st. of 

the preceding round, 4 ch., which count as first ste. (short treble 

crochet), 1 stc. on the next st., 8 times alternately 4 ch., pass 

over 5 st. of the preceding round, 2 stc. on the next 2 st., then- 
pass over 11 st. of the preceding round, 2 stc. on the next 2 st., 

8 times alternately 4 ch., pass over 5 st. of the preceding round, 

2 ste. on the next 2 st.; finally, 1 sl. on the fourth of the 4 ch. 

counting as first ste. in this round. 4th round.—3 sl. on the 

first 3 st. of the preceding round, 3 ch., which count as first de., 

1 de. on the second following st., 20 times alternately 1 ch., 

1 de, on the second 
following st., then 
pass over 8st. of the 
preceding round, 1 
de. on the next st., 
21 times alternate- 
ly 1 ch., 1 de. on 
the second follow- 
ing st.; finally, 1 
sl. on the third of 
the 3 ch. counting 
as first de. in this 
round. 5th round. 
—8 sl. on the first 
3 st. of the preced- 
ing round, 8 times 
alternately 3 sc. on 
the next 4 st. of the 
preceding round, 1 
p. (picot—that is, 





Fig. 2.—Insertion anp Lace Ficuu- 
Cottar.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description sce Supple- 
ment, No. XVIL., Figs, 51 and 52. 





























Tarrestry Borper ror Portiires, 
FURNITURE, ETC. 


Description of Symbols: # Black; 8 Light 
Reddish-brown; ™ Green; 9 Blue; & Yellow. 
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5 ch. and 1 sl. on the first of these); 
then 3 se. (single crochet) on the next 
3 st., pass over 6 st., + 3 sc. on the 
next 4 st., twice alternately 1 p., 3 sc. 
on the next 4 st.; then 3 ch., 1 p., 
fasten to the middle ch. of the op- 
posite p., 1 p., fasten to the third 
of the 3 ch. previously cro- 
cheted, 2 ch., fasten to the 
first of the 3 ch.; repeat 
once more from +, then 3 
sc. on the next 4*st., twice 


Fig, 1.—Lrvex, Neepie-work, 
anp Lace Corrar. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XVIIL, Figs. 58-55. 


alternately 1 p., 3 sc. on the 
next 4 st.; finally, 1 sl. on the 
first sc. of this round. Cut 
off the thread and fasten it. 


Having in this manner worked — Swiss Mustain, No. XVIIL 
the middle part of all the me- Lace, anp Rippon Fig. 56. 


Dress Car. 
For description 
see Supplement. 


dallions of the tidy, baste to- 
gether the 5 loops in each hol- 
low between 2 scallops on the 
outer edge of the medallions 
with several stitches, The 
scallops thus count 8 free stand- 
ing loops. Then crochet on 
the outer edge of the medall- 
ions one round more, which at 








MemoranpuM-Book wit Movaznir Leaves. 


the same time connects the medallions, in the following manner : 
> 1 sl. on the fifth of the 8 free loops of the mignardise on the 
fourth scallop of a medallion (see + in the illustration), three 
times alternately 5 ch., 1 sl. on the next loop, x 2 ch., 1 sl. on 
































Fig. 2.—Sreeve For Liven, 
Neepie-work, anp Lace, 
Cottar. 


For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl., 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Swiss Musrin AND 
Gros Gra Break- 
Fast Cap. 


For description see 
Supplement. 













vig, 2.—SLEEVE 


MIGNARDISE AND CrocHET Tipy. 


the first free loop of the next scallop, 7 times alternately 5 ch., 
1 sl. on the next loop; repeat three times from x, then 2 ch., 
1sl. on the first free loop of the last scallop in the medallion, 
twice alternately 5 ch., 1 sl. on the next loop, 3 times alternately 
3 ch., 1 sl. on the next loop, twice alternately 5 ch., 1 sl. on the 
next loop, then 4 ch., 1 sl. on the third loop on the outer edge of 
the smaller loop above the medallion (see illustration), 15 ch., 1 sl. 
on the fourth following loop on the same loop of the mignardise, 
2ch., 1 p., with 1 ste. fasten together the first and the last loop 
of 2 loops of the mignardise (see illustration). Now work in the 
opposite direction 2 ch., 1 sl. on the second standing loop on the 
outer edge of the loop of the mignardise above the next medallion, 
3 ch., 1 p., fasten the st. of the p. to the eleventh of the 15 ch., 
7 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., fasten to the sixth of the 15 ch., 3 ch., 1 p., 
fasten the middle st. of the p. to the middle st. of the ch. scallop 
before the last on the last scallop in the first medallion, 6 ch., 
fasten to the fifth of the 7 ch. worked before the last 2 p., 5 ch., 
1 sl. on the third fol- 
lowing loop on the 
loop of the mignardise 

above the second me- == 
dallion, 4ch.,1slon = = 
the first of the 8 free 
loops on the first scal- 
lop in the second me- 
dallion, twice alter- 
nately 5 ch,, 1 sl. on 
the next loop, but fast- 
en the middle st. of 
the last 5 ch. to the 
third of the 6 ch, after 
the last p., 3 times al- 
ternately 3 ch., fasten 
the middle ch. to the 
middle st. of the op- 
posite corresponding 
ch. scallop on the last 
scallop in the first me- 
dallion, 1 sl. on the 
next.loop of the first 
scallop in the second 
medallion, then twice 
alternately 5 ch., 1 sl. 
on the next loop, then 
2 ch., 1 sl. on the first 
loop of the next scal- 
lop in the second me- 
dallion, 5 ch., fasten 
the middle ch. to the 
middle st. of the last 
ch. scallop on the 
preceding mignardise 
scallop, 1 sl..on the 
next loop, 5 ch., 1 p., 
2 ch., fasten to the 
middle st. of the first 
ch, scallop on the last 
seallop in the first me- 

















Fig. 1.—Surr ror Girt From 6 to 8 Years o1p.—Back.—{See Fig. 2.] 


dallion, 4 ch., fasten 


to the middle st. of the Fig. 2.—Surr 





















Cotiar wirn Swiss Mus- 
LIN RUFFLES. 


For pattern and de- 
scription see Supple- 


453 


before the last on the mignardise scallop be- 
fore the last in the first medallion, 5 ch., fast- 
en to the third of the 5 ch. worked before the 
p-, 2 ch., 1 sl. on the next loop of.the seéond 
scallop in the second medallion, twice alter- 
nately 5 ch., fasten the middle ch. to the mid- 
dle st, of the opposite corresponding ch. scal- 
lop of the mignardise scallop before 
the last in the first medallion, then 
7 ch., fasten to the middle st. of 
the third ch. scallop of the mignar- 
dise scallop before the last in the 





Fig. 1.—Linen Cotiar with 
Swiss Musiin Rurrces. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 27. 








For Linen 






first medallion, 10 ch., fasten 
to the third of the last 7 ch., 
2 ch., 1 sl. on the next loop 
of the second scallop in the 
second medallion, twice al- 
ternately 5 ch., 1 sl. on the 
next loop, then 2 ch., 1 sl. on 
the first loop of the third 
scallop in the second medall- 
ion, 5 ch., fasten the middle 
ch, to the middle st. of the 
last ch, scallop on the second 
mignardise scallop in the sec- 
ond medallion, 1 sl. on the 
next loop, 11 ch., fasten to 
























Swiss Musiry, 
Lace, anp Gros 
Grain Break- 
Fast Cap. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 
No. V., Fig. 23. 


ment, No. LX, 
Fig, 28. 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Case vor Turiisu ‘opacco ann 
CicaretTe Paper.—Cosep axp OPEN. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Figs, 29-31 


the seventh of the last 10 ch., 2 ch., 1 p. downward (to do this 
crochet 5 ch., drop the last st. from the needle, insert the needle 














ror Grr FRoM 6 To 8 Yrars o1p.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


preceding ch. scallop 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 16-18, For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 16-18. 
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* 4n the first of the 5 ch. and draw through the dro} 


st.), 2 ch., fasten to the fourth of the 10 ch. of copped 
the seventh has already been fastened, five times alter- 
nately 2 ch., 1 p., but fasten the middle st. of the sec- 
ond p. to the middle st. of the fifth ch. scallop on the 
seventh mignardise scallop in the first medallion ; then 
5 ch., fasten to the eighth of the last 11 ch., 4 ch., 
fasten to the third of the 11 ch., 2 ch., 1 sl. on the next 
loop of the third scallop in the second medallion, 5 
ch., 1 sl. on the next loop, 10 ch., fasten the seventh 
ch. to the middle st. of the last p., 1 p., 7 ch., 1 p., 8 
ch, fasten the fourth ch. to the middle st. of the mid- 
dle’ of the 5 p. separated by 2 ch., 1 p. downward, 2 
ch., fasten to the middle st. of the third ch. scallop on 
the seventh mignardise scallop in the first medallion, 
42ch., 1 de. on the first of the last 8 ch., 2ch.,1p., 9 
ch., fasten to the fourth of the 7 ch. worked between 
2p.,2ch., 1 p., 9 ch., 1 dc. on the tenth of the last 10 
ch., twice sires ays 1 p.,8 ch.; then fasten to the 
thitd of the last 10 ch., 2 ch., 1 sl. on the next loop of 
the third scallop in the second medallion, twice alter- 
nately 5 ch., 1 a. on the next loop; then 5 ch., fasten 
to the middle of the sixth ch. scallop on the third mi- 

scallop in the second medallion, 6 ch., fasten 
to the middle st. of the last p., 11 ch., fasten to the 
fourth of the 9 ch. worked before the last dc., 12 ch., 
fasten to the fourth of the 9 ch. before the last, 12 ch., 
fasten to the fifth of the 12 ch. worked before the de., 
10 ch., fasten to the middle st. of the second ch. scallo) 
on the seventh mignardise scallop in the first medall- 
ion, 8 ch., fasten to the middle st. of the first ch. scal- 
Jop on the seventh mignardise scallop, and to the mid- 
dle st. of the seventh ch. scallop on the sixth mignar- 
dise scallop; going back on the free BUDS ch. 
scallops which join the second and the first medallion 
work sixteen times alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the third 
following st.; then 2 ch., fasten to the middle st. of 
the 5 ch. worked after the last sl. on the seventh loo} 
of the third scallop in the second medallion, 2 ch., 1 sl. 
on the eighth loop of the same scallop, 2 ch., 1 sl. on 
the first loop of the next scallop, twice alternately 5 
ch., 1 sl. on the next loop, 8 ch., fasten to the next ch. 
before the sixteenth de. ; going back on six of the 8 
ch. worked previously, and passing over 1 of the ch., 
work 1 point of 1 sl.,1 sc., 1 sdc. (short double cro- 
chet), 2 de., +1 ch., 4p. downward, 7 ch., fasten to 
the next seventh st. of the row of bars separated each 
by 2 ch. (see illustration), going. back on six of the last 
Tch., work 1 point like that before described; repeat 
five times from +, then fasten to the middle st. of the 
fifth ch. scallop on the sixth mignardise scallop in the 
first medallion, 2 ch., fasten to the middle st. of the 
fourth ch, scallop on the same mignardise scallop; go- 
ing back on the row of points, work 2D» 1ch., fasten 
to the same ch.-on which the second de. of the point 
crocheted last was worked (see illustration), + 1 ch., 
1p., 1 ch., fasten to the horizontal upper vein of the 
last de, in the next point, which now appears vertical, 
1ch., 3 p., 1 ch., fasten on the same st. on which the 
last de. of this {Point was worked ; repeat five times 
from +, but in the last repetition, instead of the third 
p. crochet 8 ch. ; then 2 ch., 1 sl. on the fourth loop of 
the fourth scallop in the second medallion, 2 ch., fast- 
en to the first of the 3 ch. crocheted instead of the last 
p., 2ch.; repeat five times from the last *, going for- 
ward. Having so far finished the work, et in the 
centre of the Haye small star of leaflets as follows: 
5 ch., fasten to the middle loop of two loops of the 
mignardise (see illustration), 4 ch., fasten to the first 
of the 5 ch., five times alternately 4 ch., fasten to the 
next middle loop of two loops of the mignardise; 4 
ch., fasten to the same ch, to which the 4 ch. of the 
first leaflet were fastened. Finally, cut off the thread 
and fasten it, 


Memorandum-Book with Loose Leaves. 
See illustration on page 453. 

‘Tis memorandum-book is made of card-board, cov- 
ered with Russia leather. The upper lid is ornamented 
on the inside with a medallion o ray silk, on which 
the mono; is worked with gold thread and maroon 
silk, and the flowers in shaded gray silk. On the side 
edge of the lower lid fasten a band, which is designed 
to hold the lead-pencil. The leaves of the memoran- 
dum-book are Only faseenee together slightly on one 


end, and may be taken out separately. 
Caso for Turkish Tobacco and Cigarette Paper, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 453. 


'Tnts case is made of brown silk, ornamented in point 
Russe embroidery with brown silk, and lined with oiled 
silk. To make the case cut of silk and net one piece 
from Fig. 29, Suapienent, work button-hole stitches 
along the dotted line and through the middle of this 
piece with brown silk, and ornament this part with 
point Russe embroidery of the same silk as shown by 
the illustration. Work the monogram in satin an 
half-polka stitch ; then cut of oiled silk one piece from 
Fig. 29 and two pieces from Fig. 81. ‘The latter are 
bordered on the outer edge with long button-hole 
stitches of brown silk, and are fastened on the lining 
a quarter of an inch from the middle with similar 
stitches. Baste the embroidered silk on the lining, 
fold Fig. 29 on the inside along the dotted line, anc 
border it all around with button-hole stitches. In 
working the button-hole stitches fasten on the soufflets 
cut of oiled silk from Fig. 30 according to the corre- 
sponding signs, which form the pockets seen in the 
illustration. One of these pockets serves to hold cig- 
arette paper, and the other to contain Turkish tobac- 
co. For this latter pocket cut of oiled silk a straight 
pisce four inches and thi juarters long and three 

inches and a anasto wide, which is rounded off on 
one end. Border this part all along the outer edge 
with button-hole stitches of brown silk, at the same 
time fastening on each side a soufflet an inch and 
seven-cighths long, three-quarters of an inch wide, 
and rounded off on the under end. The projecting 


rounded end forme the flap of this pocket, An elastic - 


band serves to close the case, 





OLD MARGARET’S BOY. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


HERE are certain feminine instincts that 

assume in many eyes the character rather 
of virtues than of instincts, and the manifesta- 
tion of which in any individual seems to touch 
all other women nearly. 

Among these instincts, So to call them, is that 
maternal one which causes the year-old baby to 
hold her mother’s needle-book or roll of work on 
her little breast and hush it off to sleep, which 
causes her half a dozen years afterward to wake 
up in the night and see if her doll is warm 
enough, and which, a score of years later yet, 
knits a tie between herself and every tender lit- 
tle child she sees. A strange tie, without the 
immense joy of a mother’s love—that joy which 
compensates all suffering, which overflows the 
inner cells of the most desolate heart with vital 
warmth, which is fulfilled with satisfaction and 
with that ineffable yearning where earth touches 
close on heaven—a barren tie beside that divine- 
ly complete thing, and with more pain than pleas- 
ure init. It is as if the bitter lot of women in 
this world caused them to feel the pathos of the 
fate of every child born into it, and gave them a 
pity that is all but love. ‘ Little butterfly in the 
sunshine and among the flowers,” it seems to 
say, “‘by-and-by night is coming, darkness and 
heavy dew and the night-hawk, If only I could 
protect you!” 

Whenever I used to see a little bent old wom- 
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an go by my window with a child in her arms, 
these and kindred thoughts would follow her. I 
did not know her name, and I could not see her 
face; but she interested me far more than the 
bright-cheeked and golden-haired young creat- 
ures that tripped by on their way from the fin- 
ishing school. Her clean but utterly faded cal- 
ico was so short that it showed the clumsy vil- 
lage ties and drab stockings of her knobby and 
rheumatic feet; her shawl was a threadbare 
black blanket; her bonnet was a rusty poke; 
an alpaca apron was her only vanity; her poor 
old hands were bare and bony and misshapen, 
but they seemed to me fairer than any idle lady's 
in the land when I saw the way in which they 
clasped the child she held, the way in which as 
she walked she used to pause and lift the child 
higher, and lay the little face against her own, 
and step off again as if she were young and hap- 
py. Day by day I saw her pass. As the child 
grew, and sat up in her arms and looked about, 
she would straighten her bent form to bear him 
more erectly. Often she would kiss him rapt- 
urously as she went along, and she was always 
crooning some low tune to him, or talking a 
loving gibberish that he seemed to understand. 
Evidently the child had no mother, perhaps no 
father either, for he was clothed in odds and 
ends: a great sacque and hood wrapped him 
for a long time, and when the spring came, his 
head emerged with the short yellow curls crown- 
ed by a hat that seemed to delight him, so often 
he tore it off with his little hands to look at it, 
and set it on again awry, but which she must 
have rescued from an ash-barrel, and have 
scoured, and trimmed with scraps of cambric 
from her rag bag. I longed to ask them in 
while they were slowly going by; but I have an 
uncomfortable reverence for reserves, and I fan- 
cied she was one of those who had rather suffer 
than be seen to suffer. But when the baby grew 
so heavy that she had to rest every little while, 
she sat down one day on my garden step, and 
then I opened the door to go out, and stopped 
and made friends with the child, and gave him 
a cup of milk and a cake, and began with her an 
acquaintance which if I do not in another life 
resume, it will be because I am not fit. 

Years and years ago old Margaret Ewins had 
been young: it seems as though no one could 
guess the fact were it not plainly stated, so gray 
and wrinkled and seamed was the face with 
which she looked up at you. ‘‘ Years and years 
ago,” she said once. ‘‘It’s hard to believe it 
now when you see me, child; but every wrinkle 
is a care, and every furrow is a tear! There 
were no wrinkles nor furrows, no cares nor tears 
—it was all fresh and blooming—when I mar- 
ried Stephen.” 

When she married Stephen! That was full 
forty years ago. And thirty years he had been 
under the sod. Doubtless his image had grown 
dimmer than once, but he was still to her the 
fine and noble fellow that won her heart. She 
forgot that she was a withered crone, that he 
was a handful of dust; she set her love beside 
his immortal youth, and looked forward to the 
end. 

Stephen had left her with an only child, born 
on the day he died, Other children had come 
and been laid away before; but this girl was the 
last and the dearest of all. In her the father 
seemed to live and breathe again; for her the 
mother lived, indeed. She was a pretty thing as 
she grew into womanhood. Perhaps her mind 
was not altogether of the strongest; but one 
would have to be fastidious who paused to think 
of that in gazing at the red and white of her 
face, the clear blue of her great eyes, the gilding 
of her chestnut hair, her sweet and innocent 
mouth, Of course she had lovers, and of course 
there was a favored one—the least deserving of 
the whole, but the son of a family of vastly su- 
perior circumstances to her own. 

For poor Bessie’s circumstances were those 
which belong to the children of poverty and la- 
bor the world over. Her mother owned the little 
house in which they lived, and the larger part of 
which they rented to others; and for the rest 
they did sewing, nursing, clear-starching, what- 
ever came to hand. But needy as they were, 
Bessy always had on a clean print dress, though 
she had to rise before day to wash and iron it; 
she always had a bright ribbon for her throat; 
she always looked as perfect as a rose. F 

And old Margaret’s pride and joy lay in seeing 
her so. She wore her own brown gingham till 
it fell apart, so that Bessy might have a bishop’s- 
lawn for summer Sundays. She pretended dire 
dyspepsias, and lived on crusts, so that Bessie 
might keep her blood sweet and rich with the lit- 
tle milk and meat there was. Long after Bessie 
had come home from her moon-lit stroll with the 
handsome and worthless James Falconer, Mar- 
garet sat over her needle or her Italian irons 
abridging the morrow’s work, that Bessie’s pret- 
ty shoulders might learn no stoop, or else turn- 
ing an extra penny, that she might surprise Bes- 
sy with the bit of trimming for which she had 
heard the girl longing. Poor Margaret! she 
little knew the crop she sowed, nor recognized 
the fact that Bessy was becoming to herself as 
well as to her mother the chief person in the 
drama; she failed to see the springing and rip- 
ening selfishness in the girl, the willful spirit, the 
deadly love of finery, the lack of reason. She 
only saw her standing in the light and looking 
at her with her father’s eyes—those burning blue 
eyes that seemed at once to revel in the brill- 
iance of the world and scorn it too—and she felt 
that all she could have was not too much for her, 

_ Still as she glanced from the window some- 
times, and saw her by moonbeam or star-gleam 
leaning against the gate post, with James Fal- 
coner across the little wicket, as tall and dark 
and glittering as Lucifer, a misgiving would cross 
Margaret as to whether she was right in letting 
the thing go on; as to whether it was possible 
for young Falconer fo stoop from his ancient de- 
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gree and his father’s place to marry this pretty 
clear-starcher. But then the child looked so 
bright and rosy and lovely as her mother gazed 
at her that she could but fold her hands above 
her beating heart and whisper to herself that all 
might be for the best, for stranger things had 
happened. 

But the years went slowly wearing by, each one 
of them taking a degree of Bessy’s bloom with it, 
and Bessy was old enough to know better, and still 
James Falconer followed her and did not marry 
her, and other lovers had fallen away, and the 
mother, through some hidden sense, was half 
aware that Bessy’s name was spoken lightly. 
And one day Falconer had disappeared, leaving 
a defalcation behind him, and Bessy had gone too. 

No search was made for the defaulter ; ‘a little 
of his father’s wealth could repair the breach in 
the bank, and for his father’s sake no suit was 
entered against him. Indeed, there were those 
who half excused him, and laid the blame on the 
shameless girl who had allured him, as they said, 
to his ruin. And certainly no search was made 
for Bessy. What could one feeble little old wom- 
ando? Nothing in the world, nothing but pray— 
pray over seam and stove, by day and night! 
“What am I crying for?” she would say, dash- 
ing away her tears. ‘God is on my side, and 
with Him on my side, am I going to lose? No; 
Bessy will come back to me!” 

And so for five years she toiled and moiled— 
not for herself, but that when Bessy came home 
there might be something laid by to let rest and 
comfort greet her. And every night she swept 
the hearth and brightened the lamp for her, and 
every morning she made the place spotless, think- 
ing it might hold Bessy before night. And her 
eyes longed and her heart ached and her hands 
trembled to see her. Her expectation was al- 
ways at fever heat. She hardly knew that the 
tears wet her pillow at night, such comfort was 
there in the thought that Bessy might come home 
to-morrow. 

Five long, lonesome years! If old Margaret 
were sick, there was no one to soothe her; if 
if she were cast down, there was no one to cheer 
her. But she clasped a sure faith; her hope 
brightened her days; and one night, as she had 
forefelt, Bessy came home. A weary woman 
got down from the stage, and tottered up the 
yard, and came in, and fell upon the floor, and 
in the night her boy was born, and in the morn- 
ing consciousness seemed to come back an in- 
stant; for she looked up into her mother’s face 
with those blue eyes, and half smiled—Margaret 
always said it was a smile—and died; and all 
without one word. Without a word! And if 
she could but have spoken—for there was no ring 
on her finger ! 

Five long, lonesome years—and just for this! 
Poor Margaret had no tears. A fierce, dry an- 
ger with her fate burned them away at their 
source. Now, indeed, she was wretched. In 
those five years she saw she had been happy— 
happy with her hope. She took the child, and 
cared for it mechanically ; she laid it down be- 
tween whiles as she went about her work, and 
suffered it to ery if.it would. ‘‘ Let it ery!” she 
said. ‘It is James Falconer’s child. Crying 
is too good for it.” But once, as the little thing 
was sobbing, she‘went to it, and saw the great 
tears shining in its blue eyes. “‘ Ah, itis Bessy’s 
child!” shecried. ‘I heve been a cruel wretch!” 
And she caught it up and warmed it at her heart, 
and anger and grief went together; and thence- 
forth she was bound in the child. ‘*I would 
have treated an outcast better,” she sobbed at 
last. ‘* Ah, my poor little lad, with such a life 
before him !” 

And so she lived and strived, and had no other 
end in view than the well-being of little Steve, 
as she had named him. For him now she sat up 
at night, as she had sat up for his mother; for 
him she denied herself as of old. ‘That came nat- 
ural enough. It seemed to her, she said to her- 
self, as if she were doing still for Bessy. All she 
had laid by during the five years went in Bessy’s 
burial. Anxious to have something beforehand 
again, in case of her own illness, or in prepara- 
tion for little Steve's future jacket and trowsers 
or schooling, she spared herself no pains. Her 
eyesight had failed so, what with years and what 
with tears, that she could no longer do fine sew- 
ing or starching. She was obliged to go out to 
the rougher labor of the tub, and another old 
woman from the other part of the house—too 
old, indeed, for any thing but to hinder the baby 
from rolling off the bed—used to come in and 
keep watch for her while her poor old arms were 
in the suds, But people hardly liked to employ 
her, not only because she could not see well, but 
because it seemed as if they had better be doing 
the work themselves than imposing it upon that 
gray-headed woman. Her proud, keen spirit 
felt that it was more in charity than any thing 
else that she was hired at all. And she hailed 
the fact as if a miracle had been wrought in her 
behalf when rents grew so dear in the town 
that she was at liberty to receive twenty-five 
dollars more a year on the other part of her 
little house, of which she now reserved but one 
room and a closet for herself; and so was al- 
lowed to leave the wash-tub. 

Thus on one hundred dollars a year old Mar- 
garet lived and reared her child. It i8 that 
which seems the miracle to you; but her wants 
were very few, and she was not uncomfortable. 
She asked no aid of any for little Steve—least 
of all of the Falconers, who never knew from 
her that such a child existed. Her bread and 
milk was all he wanted as yet, and he wore, a8 
T have said, almost anything. The Old Ladies’ 
Society of the town gave her a monthly allow- 
ance of good Oolong tea, and she accepted it 
as a public benefit of the same nature as the 
streets to walk on, or the use of the corner pump, 
or-the ringing of the nine-o'clock bell, to none 
of which she contributed tax-money. And now, 





and her two people clean, to teach little Steve 
his first steps and his first words, she abandoned 
herself to her first real bliss in years, and when 
I was pitying her most she was needing it least. 
Her first real bliss, for not a fear disturbed it. 
**God takes care of the sparrows,” she would 
say. ‘‘ And he will take care of little Steve.” 

“*But when he is bigger,” croaked the old 
grandam from the other part of the house, near- 
ly as fond herself of the boy as Margaret was, 
though quite disapproving Margaret’s devotion, 
“he will want different food from your bread and 
milk. He will need red meat, and where is he 
to get it?” 

““Where the young lions get theirs,” said 
Margaret, and went on joyously ; and it was in 
these days that first I saw her, taking her morn- 
ing and her afternoon walk with the ehild in 
her arms, talking gayly to him all the time, and 
kissing him at every other step. 

What visions she had of little Steve’s future, 
and how she used to confide them to the child 
as they went! And the boy would lift his little 
hand and pat her cheek approvingly, as if he 
understood them all, and give her now and then 
a great wet kiss of his rosy mouth in return— 
a kiss that knew no difference between her shriv- 
eled yellow cheek and the blushing velvet of 
youth, 

How, after her hard experience of life, Mar- 
garet could have had such a thing as a vision, 
passes conjecture ; but she was so light-hearted 
in her love that she believed in every thing that 
another might have seen to be impossible and 
unattainable. The clothes which little Steve 
was to wear when he went to school; the er- 
rands he was to run in order to get the money 
to buy the clothes; the school to which he was 
to go—no common school at all, but one where 
her care of the rooms was to balance his term- 
bill; the prizes he was to win; the day he was 
to graduate and speak his piece, and be applaud- 
ed by the people and be mentioned in the Morn- 
ing Herald next day ; the apprenticeship he was 
to serve in a lawyer's office; the cases he was 
some day to plead ; the lives he was then to save ; 





the good, the glory; and by-and-by President 
—what a dazzling structure it was that she built 
up on the foundation of her little span of life 
and strength! And meanwhile, as she waited 
for the time when all these things should be ac- 
complishing, she took her pleasure in the boy. 

Perhaps Bessy’s babyhood had been as lovely, 
her tongue as apt, her feelings as quick, as little 
Steve's were now; but Margaret had had no 
time then to enjoy any of it all—now she had 
nothing else to do. It seemed to her that no 
cherub slumbering in beds of amaranth and as- 
phodel inside the sculptured gates of heaven 
could be so beautiful as little Steve was with the 
dew of sleep upon him as he lay on the old patch- 
work quilt. The day that the boy laughed heart- 
ily and intelligently she felt fhat she had assist- 
ed at a fresh creation of the human soul; and 
to her mind nothing more remarkable in the 
record of the race had ever occurred than the 
first articulate sound that little Steve uttered. 
His recognition of herself was an ever-recurring 
miracle ; she snatched him up each time and cov- 
ered him with kisses, as if it needed a special act 
of gratitude; the detestable old cat from whose 
back he pulled a handful of hair became a sa- 
cred being—she wondered that the cat did not 
like it: he was welcome to as many handfuls 
of her own gray hair as he would take! ‘‘Do 
not talk about this earth’s being a dark place!” 
she cried, to the old grandam of the other part 
of the house, ‘for it seems to me as bright as 
the sun itself! It must be bright when all the 
children that are born meet it with such a gay 
heart. I used to pity them all. But now—look 
at him! he smiles at every body, all the world 
are friends—it is beautiful! ‘The angels must 
feel just so. Oh, you don’t think, do you, that 
he is too bright and good to live? Oh, my dar- 
ling!” she would cry, that single gleam of trou- 
ble bringing back the one dark thought of her 
life, ‘‘if I only knew that you had a right to the 
name you bear!” 

And so the days passed on, each one a festi- 
val, each new one bringing a new feat of little 
Steve's to be shown and admired and praised. 
The child thrived and prospered, and more and 
more with each day the little old woman seemed 
to become a child with him. They used often 
now to come in and see me. I had the children’s 
deserted toys for little Steve, that delighted him ; 
and there were others which could not be taken 
away, such as the great music-box, and the 
aquarium, and the fernery, over which he hung 
spell-bound ; and I had certain innocent dainties 
whose whereabouts he early learned to know; 
and when he twisted his little lips into coax- 
ing kisses on the air between, his grandmother, 
prond as she was, could not resist the child’s 
insistence to be brought across the street to me. 

The sight of age is always a pathetic sight to 
the young and strong, especially of age forget- 
ting its miseries and the near grave in the love 
of others; but there was something exquisitely 
pathetic in the sight of this little old creature 
lugging the heavy child about, none the less so 
for her unconsciousness of it. Once, when she 
saw a shadow of the thought on my face, ** Don't 
you pity me!” she cried; ‘‘I am too happy for 





that! ‘Keep your pity for the old women that 
are not grandmothers !” 

““You set too much by the boy, Margaret,” 
said the grandam, who had walked out with her 
that morning. ‘‘What if he should be taken 
from you?” 

““ What if he should be taken from me?” she 
repeated, opening her sunken eyes as if they had 
never seen the possibility before. ‘‘ Well, then, 
I should go too! It couldn’t be for long. But 
no, no ; he is as stout and healthy as he is bright 
and handsome. I only pray not to be taken 
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she enjoyed herself while the sun shone, for the 
darkness was coming soon enough. a 

One day, just as little Steve came out of his 
bath, and, running away from her, was toddling 
about the room, his little body shining with the 
water-drops, his curls dripping in wet, bright 
rings, there was heard a man’s foot on the step 
and in the entry, a rap on the door, and the vis- 
itor had come in unbidden and stood before her. 

It was James Falconer. a 

“*T have come for my boy,” said he. 

Margaret, risen to fetch the child, staggered 
and fell back upon her seat, and caught little 
Steve and clutched him closely. She trembled 
from head to foot; but she glared back at her 
enemy like a lioness defending her whelp. 

*<T suppose you do not deny that he is my 
child ?” said the visitor, no longer the dark and 
handsome youth, but a worn and haggard man. 

“He is his mother’s child,” said Margaret, 
hoarsely ; ‘‘and somine. ‘There was no ring on 
Bessy’s finger !” 

Falconer paused a moment and gazed at the 
boy ; and the boy, full of roguish glee and kind- 
liness, looked archly up at him, and kissed the 
air after the pretty fashion that he had. ‘* Yes, 
he is Bessy's boy fast enough,” said the man. 
‘*And he is mine too, you will have to under- 
stand. And I have come to get him!” 

**Go away, James Falconer!” cried Marga- 
ret, ‘‘ or I will set the law on you!” 

“There is no law to set on me,” he said. 
«There is no law for me, except the law that 
gives a man his child, born in honest wedlock.” 

Margaret blanched as she heard him. Her 
heart rose.and sank, and sent a pulse over her 
in hot waves. ‘To clear Bessy’s name from 
stain! But at such a price! Was it, was it 
possible? She looked at the vanishing ambro- 
type that, framed in its wreath of dead roses, 
hung beneath the clock—the bright, beautiful 
face with the smile. 

“© Was he ?” she whispered, presently—‘‘ was 
he born so? Was my Bessy a lawful wife ?” 
He nodded, ‘‘Do you swear to it, James 
Falconer? Will you publish it in the Morning 
Herald?” She ran and brought her Bible, over 
which she had sat so many a night spelling out 
the big type that promised blessings to the wid- 
ow and the fatherless. She held it out at arm’s- 
length. ‘‘Kiss the book!” she exclaimed, 
“and swear it all.” James Falconer bent his 
head and kissed the book. ‘*Then you can 
take the boy,” she said. ‘* But take him quick- 
ly, before it breaks my heart!” And the man 
went his way with his own. ‘*Oh, Bessy! 
Bessy !” she cried, as the door closed and left 
her all alone, ‘‘you bright and careless girl, 
what an awful price have I paid for your good 
name! I have sold my little Steve, his hopes, 
his future, his life and soul, to that man—to that 
man and to evil!” 

That night the old grandam fumbled at Mar- 
garet’s latch to come in, according to her custom, 
for a social gossip in the twilight. Margaret 
did not answer her. She opened the door, and 
saw her lying on the bed. 

*‘T've had a stroke!” was all that Margaret 
said, as the other old woman bent over her— 
“T’ve had a stroke!” 

“God bless me! The palsy! We'll have the 
doctor here—” 

“Oh no, it’s not that,” murmured Margaret, 
‘But just the heart is dead within me.” 

The next day the poor soul did not attempt to 
rise. She lay there, with the Morning Herald, 
in which, at last, was printed the day and date 
of Bessy’s marriage, nearly seven years ago, 
spread out upon the pillow, as if in little Steve’s 
place. ‘To them that would have ministered to 
her she seemed in a stupor till she lifted her eyes, 
as wild and suffering as those of a dumb creature 
in mortal pain. She did not listen to what any 
body said; she did not speak herself; she tasted 
the nourishment that was brought, and turned 
away—the tide of life was ebbing out, and she 
was letting go her hold upon the earth that had 
grown worthless to her. She lay in that half- 
dream, and whether we came in or out she nei- 
ther knew nor cared. Once only she spoke— 
sighed rather than spoke. ‘‘ That is right,” she 
said. ‘*Punish me!—punish me well for ever 
having dared to doubt my Bessy !” 

But, Sunday morning, just as the great first 
flush of the dawn came into the room, and all 
the air rippled with the tumultuous music of the 
birds, Margaret sat up in bed, and looked at the 
morning-star sinking back into the rose and 
golden glory. It cast the shadow of the window- 
sash in a long dark cross upon her bed. She 
glanced at the shadow, and faintly smiled—the 
brighter light would soon efface the shadow, soon 
she would lay her cross aside! And the cross 
paled, and faded, and was gone; and then, as a 
child’s voice somewhere in the distance sweetly 
and shrilly joined the chorus of the birds, she 
shivered, and her head fell forward and dropped 
upon her breast—and the dawn came slowly and 
softly up and shed a silver splendor round the 
poor old head, and showed us that Margaret had 
passed into the fuller day. 





THE CLEMATIS FAMILY. 


es family of plants is one of the most de- 
sirable we have for the decoration of our 
gardens, and as light, airy, graceful climbers we 
have nothing that can be substituted for them. 
They are nearly all quite hardy, but the Chinese 
and Japanese species require to be sheltered 
from the northerly and westerly winds. As they 
are not very strong growers, it is a good plan to 
lay them down on the ground after the ground 
is frozen, and cover them with leaves to a thick- 
ness of two or three inches, or with cedar or other 
evergreen branches. North of the Highlands it 
might be advisable to do so with nearly all of 
them, but south of Philadelphia itis not necessary 


to cover them at all. A very pretty effect is pro- 
duced with the Chinese and Japanese species by 
letting them remain on the ground, and pegging 
down their stems with little hooked pegs cut 
from small brush-wood ; their large colored flow- 
ers show to great advantage in this way, and pro- 
duce a brilliant effect. All the species will grow 
in a good rich garden soil. 

The selections which we make are made from 
over a hundred and thirty species and varieties, 
and comprise the finest, most showy, and desir- 
able. 

Clematis flammula ; flowers white, in large pan- 
icles, very fragrant; blooms in July and August. 
It is a rapid grower, attaining a height of eight- 
een or twenty feet. There is a variety of this 
species known as C. rubella, which has somewhat 
larger flowers, tinted on the outside with rose- 
color, and blooming in September and October. 
C. paniculata, a species from Japan, very much 
resembles this species in the size, form, color, 
and fragrance of the flowers. It blooms in July. 

C. vitalba; flowers white, almond-scented ; a 
strong-growing species, very suitable for planting 
in shrubberies, where it will run over the shrubs 
or low trees, completely enveloping them. Our 
native species, C’. virginiana, so strongly resem- 
bles this that by some it is considered to be only 
a variety. C. catesbyana, another native spe- 
cies, also resembles it. They bloom in July and 
August. 

C. viorna, a native species, with bell - shaped 
flowers about the size of large acorns ; the points 
of the sepals are reflexed ; of a reddish-lilac color 
on the outside, and pale green within. The 
stems of this species are generally sub-ligneous, 
and are thrown up annually from the root. It 
is a very pretty species for training on a light 
frame-work of wire or similar material. Flowers 
in August. 

C. viticella ; grows to the height of ten or fif- 
teen feet; the flowers are large and spreading, 
with long footstalks, and vary in color from blue 
to purple and red. There is a double-flowered 
variety with double blue flowers; it is more ro- 
bust and stronger growing than the single-flow- 
ered, but produces fewer shoots. This species 
and its varieties are quite ligneous, and, like C. 
viorna, should be planted so as to cover a frame 
or trellis work of light wire; such as is used for 
keeping out rabbits from plantations, and which 
has meshes from two and a half to four inches 
square, and can be bought at the wire-workers’ by 
the yard, is well adapted for this class. Flowers 
from June to September. 

C. florida, a species from Japan, with large 
white flowers, measuring from three to four 
inches across, and growing about fifteen feet high. 
It is not very ligneous, and when cut down to the 
ground annually will throw up strong shoots, 
and produce very fine flowers. ‘There is also a 
double-flowered variety, and another known va- 
riously as C. florida sieboldii, C. sieboldii, and 
C. bicolor, in which the large, white, spreading 
sepals inclose a number of small petals of a pur- 
ple or violet color. C. florida standishii is a 
splendid new variety, also from Japan, with flow- 
ers of a violet-blue color shaded with crimson ; 
it is one of the very best. ‘They bloom in June. 

C. azurea, otherwise known as C. patens and 
C. caerulea, is from Japan ; grows about ten feet 
high, producing azure-blue flowers about three 
inches in diameter. From this species several 
varieties and hybrids have been produced, the 
principal of which are C. azurea grandiflora, the 
flowers of which are much larger than those of 
the species, C. sophia, with large lilac and white 
flowers, and C. helene, with large creamy white 
flowers. There is also a double-flowered variety. 
‘They bloom in May and June. 

C. lanuginosa is a very large-flowered species, 
the flower-buds being very woolly; hence the 
specificname. ‘The flowers are of a grayish-blue 
color. It is a native of China, and grows about 
eight feet high. ‘There is also a white-flowered 
variety. They bloom in June. 

C. hendersonit is a strong - growing species, 
with pendent, bell-shaped flowers, growing in 
threes, of a fine violet-blue color. ‘This is a 
very suitable species for training over verandas, 
pilasters, etc. It will attain a height of twenty 
feet, flowering in June. 

C. montana, a Himalayan species of strong, 
robust growth; the flowers are white, slightly 
stained with pink, about two inches in diameter, 
and sweet-scented. It flowers in May. 

Of late years a large number of hybrid varieties 
have been raised abroad, particularly in England. 
The species from which they have been mostl, 
derived are C. lanuginosa, C. azurea, and C 
hendersonii. Some of them are as yet scarce 
and high-priced. Among the best of them are 
the following : 

C. jackmanii ; the flowers are large, of a rich 
crimson-purple color. It is quite hardy, a profuse 
bloomer, and very desirable. C. Princess of 
Wales ; flowers of a rich violet-purple color, with 
a red bar down the centre of each petal. C. 
rubroviolacea, similar to C. jackmanii, has red- 
dish-violet flowers five inches in diameter, of 
a rich velvety appearance. C. rubella, with deep 
claret-colored flowers, which frequently have six 
petals. C. atropurpurea has large crimson-blue 
flowers. C. Lady Bovill, a free grower and 
bloomer; the flowers are of a lavender-blue col- 
or. C. Jeanne d’Arc is a vigorous grower; the 
flowers are large, white, with three pale blue 
stripes in each petal. C. 7. G. Veitch is a dou- 
ble-flowered variety, with flowers four inches 
across, of a light blue color ; it is a free bloomer. 
C. Fortunei is 2 Japanese variety, with double~ 
white, large, fragrant flowers, 

In addition to the above climbing species there 
are also some herbaceous, upright-growing ones, 
the best of which are C. integrifolia, with large 
bell-shaped flowers of a fine blue color, growing 
about two feet high, and blooming in June and 
August. C. erecta, with small white flowers, in 


sometimes producing a second crop of flowers in 
August. The flowers of this species are very 
serviceable in making bouquets. ‘There is a dou- 
ble-flowered variety, but it is very rare, C. tu- 
bulosa, growing about three feet high, with tubu- 
late flowers resembling hyacinths ; color violet- 
blue. The foliage of this species is very large 
and fine. It blooms in August and September. 





DISAPPOINTED. 


In the opera-house on the first of May, 
While Patti’s notes were ringing, 

As cold and fair as a statue there 
She sat amid the singing, 

With a cross of care on her beauty rare 
Its bitter shadow flinging. 


There were jewels of light in her locks of gold, 
Wet jewels on her lashes. 

You could not tell, look ever so well, 
Which gleamed in brighter flashes, 

The gem to sell, or the tear that fell, 
As grief on grandeur clashes. 


For that single night in the sad, slow year 
‘The weary heart had waited ; 

And she kept that night in her constant sight 
On throne inviolated ; 

When her trusty knight his love could plight, 
And prove it unabated. 


Oh, trysting forgotten! Oh, watch all in vain! 
While Patti’s notes are swelling. 

He has thrown away, in his careless play, 
That love all love excelling; 

And the first of May is a barren day, 
Of Loye’s entombment telling. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Oe twelve hundred boys and girls enjoyed 
a happy holiday on the occasion of the first 
picnic of the season arranged by the managers 
of the Children’s Excursion Fund. This flock 
of little folks was gathered from seven industrial 
and mission schools under the charge of the 
Children’s Aid Society. They were accompanied 
by their teachers and many ladies and gentlemen 
who were interested in the systematic efforts 
being made to give fresh air, recreation, and 
pleasure to the young children of the poor and 
unfortunate. On this occasion the trip was up 
the beautiful Hudson to Excelsior Park, oppo- 
site Yonkers; and while sailing in the barge and 
roaming through the grove, while eating and 
dancing and plucking flowers and leaves, the 
faces of these poor children showed an intensity 
of salon rarely witnessed. They abandoned 
themselves to the present joy, unmindful of the 
toil, suffering, and weariness that a speedy future 
might Dee Ample provision was made for 
feeding the little multitude—bread, French rolls, 
ice-cream, fresh milk, sponge-cake, beef, ham, 
tongue, butter, ice, sugar, and lemons. Every 
child was well fed, and, what is more, well taken 
care of. Various articles were purchased for use 
on this occasion which will be equally available 
on future occasions. It was estimated that the 
actual ree for each child was less than fifty 
cents. The pleasure will be long remembered 
by all of them. 





The new Post-office, in the City Hall Park, 
will be as nearly fire-proof as is possible. The 
only materials used in its construction are gran- 
ite, iron, brick, and glass. The roof will be of 
copper; and as work is now rapidly progressin, 
on the fourth story, it is expected that the build- 
ing will be ready for roofing by next October. 
The land on which the Post-oflice stands being 
a triangle, the architectural labor has been great- 
er than it would have been otherwise; and as 
every side of it is equally exposed, the decora- 
tions have every where been of equal impor- 
tance. About an acre and a quarter of land is 
covered by the panes which, even in its pres- 
ent incomplete condition, conveys the impres- 
sion of solid and massive strength. The build- 
ing will doubtless be finished in the early part 
of 1874. ° 

For more than twenty years an elephant has 
held an ene ere in the Zoological Gardens 
of Marseilles. ‘he municipal authorities have 
sold him several times, but whenever arrange- 
ments were about to be made for severing: the 
article to the purchaser, the article positively 
refused to move. Doubtless he has become at- 
tached to his long-time abode. But the affair 
is becoming awkward, and the authorities have 
lost all patience with their stubborn pensioner. 





One of the latest invented remedies for the 
diseases to which this poor mortal frame is sub- 
ject. is the application of a bag of ice to the 
spinal column. An Englishman, one Dr. Chap- 
man, made the discovery, and we understand 
that it is a specific for all pain. We doubt the 
popularity of this treatment in January, but 
amidst the oppressive heat of midsummer one 
might lie down to pleasant dreams on an ice-bag. 





The Japanese language is nof easily learned. 
The progress in knowledge is slow and imper- 
ceptible; but after a long time the student may 
find himself taking pleasure in Japanese poetry. 
The two following sonnets give some idea of the 
feelings of this people: 

“ Kari no yo wo 
Kari no yo ja tote, 
Ada ni suna; 

Kari no yo bakari 
Ono ga yo nareba.” 


“While son call this world by its fleeting name, do 
not think of it as a trifle. And why? Because this 
fleeting world is your only world.” 
“Yo no naka ni 
Hana mo momiji mo 
cae mo 
aru 20; 

Seidinshite tore. 
“Tn this world are endless gifts, from the beauties of 
nature even unto Wealth. Putting forth your strength, 
grasp them.” 


One of the nicest little inventions of the time 
is a patent bath-tub for birds, Every one who 
has had any experience in taking care of cage 





large panicles, blooming in May and June, and | birds knows how shy they are in performing 
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their ablutions. Now they will be no longer 
obliged to wash themselves in public. The new 
bath-tub is open at one end only, being covered 
by a hood. The bird is secure from curious 
eyes, and does not spatter the cage, 





A dweller upon Kansas prairie plains, who is 
evidently in a good condition of body, recounts, 
for the benefit of unfortunate residents in more 
eastern sections of the country, the delicacies 
upon which he and his wife—not to mention the 
baby—subsisted for a week, at a grand total ex- 
pense of $1 92%. At the risk of arousing envi- 
ous feelings, we mention briefly the articles con- 
sumed each day: Monday—venison-steak, to- 
matoes, brown bread, coffee, milk, omelet, tea, 
white bread; Twesday—rabbit, bread, coffee, 
quails, potatoes, onions; Wednesday—roasted 
beaver, coffee, prairie-chickens, potatoes, bread, 
tea; Thursday—rabbit, bread, coffee, quails, tea, 
potatoes, onions, eggs, pudding; Friday—veni- 
son, with grape jelly, bread, coffee, beaver-tail 
soup, ete.; Saturday—omelet, coffee, bread, 
prairie-chickens, apple-pie; Sunday—eggs, cof- 
fee, bread, tea, and toast. It should be men- 
tioned that there was no lack of butter or milk 
on any day, Also, it should be stated that the 
cost of the game is reckoned by the expenditure 
of powder and shot necessary to obtain it, while 
eggs, butter, etc., are reckoned at “store” prices. 

e expect there will be a rush for Kansas im- 
mediately. 





At Vienna there is a firm which advertises to 
supply “English refreshments” in ‘English 
style.” The arrangement is not, however, so 
entirely English as it might be. For example, 
on a certain ‘‘ dai” the bill of fare includes “Sir 
Loine of beef,’’ ‘‘ Chees and salade,” ‘ Sherries 
gobblers,”’ and ‘“ Pastry aux fruits.” The young 
women who do the waiting in this establish- 
ment are arrayed in an exaggerated style of 
dress, which can scarcely give intelligent for- 
eigners a correct notion of the way things are 
done in England or America, 





The average amount of nitro-glycerine em- 
ployed in the improvements at Hurl Gate is one 
thousand pounds a month, The present rate 
of tunneling is about 250 feet monthly, involy- 
ing aie remoyal on an average of 950 cubic yards 
of rock. 





Lady Palmerston must have been a woman of 
rare wisdom. It is said of her that no one ever 
knew from or through her what Lord Palmer- 
ston did not wish to be known. She always 
understood full well what she was telling, to 
whom she was telling it, when and where it 
would be repeated, and whether the repetition 
would do good or harm. She had wonderful 
tact, which was of immense service to the great 
statesman ; and long experience had taught him 
that her intuitions were infallible in various 
matters. If some communication made to her 
particularly impressed itself upon her, she would 
say, ‘You must write that down, and I will 
show it to Lord Palmerston when he comes in ; 
or stay, perhaps he has not gone out.” A sim- 
ple message, verbal or written, sent to him thus 
was always immediately answered. He had 
learned the yalue of her tact and penetration. 





The Court Journal says: ‘‘The Japanese have 
decided to call six days of their new week Light, 
Moon, Fire, Water, Metal, and Earth. What do 
they mean to call the other day? Perhaps Heay- 
en on the seventh would not’be bad.” 





Scene in an Ohio smoking-car. Enter woman 
with poodle-dog. Deposits her companion on 
one seat, turns another seat, and sits facing the 
canine. Conductor soon appears, and advises 
her to find accommodations in another ear which 
is not devoted to smokers. She prefers to re- 
main, saying her presence would deter the oc- 
eupants from the use of the weed. Gentleman 
in front of her SE aoe produces his cigar, and 
commences puffing. The woman becomes ag- 
gravated. By a sudden strategic movement she 
wrests the cigar from his mouth and throws it 
out the window, exclaiming, “If there is any 
thing I do hate, it is tobacco-smoke!”  Passen- 
gers are convulsed with laughter. Insulted gen- 
tleman is SnD eo eee He calmly rises, 
reaches over the seat, es the poodle by the 
neck, throws it out the window as far as pos- 
sible, saying, “If there is any thing I do hate, 
it is a poodle-dog !”” 


Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, author of the History of 
the Reformation, received, when living, only a 
small salary as professor in the theological sem- 
inary at Geneva. He left but little property, 
and his widow and four children are without 
adequate means of support and education. An 
appeal in their b has been made in this 
country. 





Why not settle the mooted question, ‘‘ How to 
make tea,’’ by allowing every lady to have it 
made or to make it her own way in her own 
house? One says tea must never be boiled, an- 
other thinks it must be slowly boiled five or ten 
minutes, and the subject is a constant matter 
of discussion. Let every one make her own tea 
as she likes it best. 





The Charleston News makes some statements 
concerning cholera which are of general interest. 
When Asiatic cholera first made its appearance 
in this country, it did not extend to that city. 
In 1832 a vessel having cholera on board ran 
ashore on Light-house Island: The vessel was 
burned, and the crew sent to the Lazaretto. 
One of the crew, however, escaped, and went to 
Cparleston, where he died of Asiatic cholera of 
the worst type. The body was visited and ex- 
amined by hundreds of curions persons, but 
there was not a single new case of cholera. 
Cholera broke out some years later in the west- 
ern part of the city, when the cholera epidemic 
was a thousand miles distant. The cases were 
easily controlled, and were believed to be due to 
the rotting of garbage. Various theories have 
been suggested to account for the freedom of 
Charleston from cholera epidemics. The most 
plausible hypothesis is that the general use of 
cistern water is unfavorable to the development 
of the disease. This view finds confirmation in 


the fact that while the cholera raged in Nash- 
ville, where limestone water was used, there was 
not a single case in a part of the street on the hill- 
side where cistern water caly was drunk, 
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Knotted, Plaited, 
and Crochet 
Fringe for Covers, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2, 

Tuese fringes may 
be made of worsted, 
silk, or twisted cotton. 
For the upper edge of 


chet, first, on 
a ch. (chain 
stitch) founda- 
tion of the req- 
uisite length 
one round of 
se. (single cro- 
chet), then on 
the same side 4 
rounds more 
in the follow- 
ing manner: 
2d round.— 
Always al- 
ternately 8 
ch., pass 
over 7 st. 
(stitch) of 
thepreced- 
ing round, 
1 se, (sin- 
gle cro- 





Fig. 1.—Kwortrep, Piaitep, anp 
Crocuer Frincy ror Covers, ere. 


chet) on the next st. 3d round.—On each 
ch. scallop of the preceding round work 
ll sc. 4th and 5th rounds.—Like the.2d 
and 3d rounds, observing the illustration. 
Then crochet on the other side of the foun- 
dation one round more as follows: 1 sc. on the next 
st., * 1 ch., 1 de. (double crochet) on the third fol- 
lowing st., 4 ch., 1 ste. (short treble crochet) on the 


the fringe Fig. 1 cro- 
































- Fig. 1.—Prais anv Ficurep Linen 


Dress.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. XIL, Figs. 83-6, 







































Dress.—Front. 
For pattern and deeeription see Sup- 
plement, No, XII., Figs, 33-36. 


the sc. always on a 
vein between 2 leaf- 
lets worked in con- 
nection. 5th round. 
—« 1 sc. on the vein 
between the next 2 
leaflets worked in con- 
nection in the preced- 
ing round, 2 leaflets 
in connection like 
those of the 2d round, 
1 sc. on the vein be- 
tween the next 
2 leaflets work- 
ed in connec- 
tion in the pre- 
ceding round, 
5 ch., 1 se. on 
the next se. of 
the preceding 
round, 5 ch. ; 
repeat from *. 
6th round. 
—*i Tall 
(slip stitch) 
on the next 
se. of the 
preceding 
round, 5ch., 
1 se. on 
the vein 
between 
the next 








—Knxorrep anp Crocuer 
RINGE FOR COVERS, ETC, 


5 ch., 1 sl. on the following se., 
6 ch., 1 sl. on the next sc., 6 ch. ; repeat 
from *. 7th round.—l1 sl, on the next sl. of 
the preceding round; then on each ch. scal- 
lop 8 se., 1 p. (picot—that is, 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first 
of these), 3 se. At the corresponding points always cro- 
chet together the ch. scallops of the 5th and 6th rounds 
which are above 


































third follow- 
ing st., 4 ch., 
1 sc. on the third following st., 4 ch., 
1 ste. on the third following 
st., 4 ch., 1 de. on the third 
following st., 1 ch., 1 sc. on the 
third following st., and repeat 
from +. Into the last of the 
crochet rounds tie threads 12 
inches long and laid double, as 
shown by the illustration ; with 
these threads work, first, the 
plaiting and then the knotting, 
obserying the illustration. Fi- 
nally, knot together always 
four of the fringe strands, and 
cut the ends even after finish- 
ing the knotting. 

Fig. 2.—To make this 
fringe use gimp like that 
shown by Figs. 2 and 3, 
page 293, Harper's Bazar, 
No. 19, Vol. VI. Crochet 
first on one side of the gimp 
two rounds for the upper 
edge as follows : 1st round. 
—4 sc. on the next loop 
of the gimp, then always 
alternately 10 ch., 4 
sc. on the second 
following loop. 2d 
round.—On each ch. 
seallop of the preced- 
ing round work 13 
se. On the other 
side of the gimp tie 
fringe strands of the 
requisite length into 
each loop ; divide these strands, loop them, 


Waite FLannen 
For pattern, design, 





Supplement, No. U 


each other. 8th 
round.—* 1 sl. on the vein be- 
tween the following 2 ch. scallops 
of the preceding round, 
2 ch., 1 p. downward 
(that is, 5 ch., drop the 
last st. from the needle, 
insert the needle in the 
first of the 5 ch., and 
draw through the drop- 
ped st.), 6. ch., fasten to 
the middle st. of the sec- 
ond following p. of the 
preceding round; then 1 
dot of 3 ch., fasten to the 
third p. of the preceding 
round, 3 ch., fasten to 
the same st. of the sec- 
ond p. to which the 6 ch. 
have already been fast- 
ened, 4 ch., fasten to the 
third p., 4 ch., fasten to 
the second p., 5 ch., fast- 
en to the third p., 5 ch., 
fasten to the second p., 
4 ch., fasten to the third 
p., 4 ch., fasten to the 
second p., 3 ch., fasten 
to the third p., 3 ch., 
fasten to the second 
p.; this completes the 
dot; then 2 ch., fast- 
en to the third of the 
6 ch, worked before 
the dot, 9 ch., fasten 
to the same st. of the 
third p. to which the @ 
ch, of the dot was fastened, 2 ch., fasten to 


Baruine CLoak. 


and description see 
iT., Fige. 19 and 20. 



































Fig. 1.—Linen anp Percare Dress.—Fronr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I.,-Figs, 1-15. 


and knot them to; 
illustration, . 


Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, 


etc., Figs, 1 and 2. 


gether as shown by the 


the third of the last 9 ch., 3 ch., 1 p. down- 
ward, 2 ch.; repeat from ¥. 9th round.— 
1 sl. on the next sl. of the preceding round, 
* 6 sc. on the next ch. scallop of the preced- 
ing round, observing the illustration, 8 sc. on 
the following ch. scallop, 6 sc. on the third 
10th round.— 





Fig. 2.—Livew anp Percate Dress.—Bacx. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I, Figs. 1-15. 


Tue edging shown by Fig. 1 is worked length- 
wise with crochet cotton, No. 100. On a foun- 
dation of the requisite length work, first, 1 round 


ch. scallop; repeat from +. 
1 sl. on the sl. of the preceding round, * 1 leaflet 
of 5 ch, and 3 de. on the first ch. ; these 3 de. are 





Fig. 1.—Baruine Bac.—Oren. 
For design see Supplement, No. XI., Fig. 82. 


the first of the 5 ch. ; these 2 de, are not 
worked off separately, but together with the 
loop on the needle; then’ 1 leaflet as before, 
pass over 6 st. of the preceding round, 1 se. 
on the next st.; repeat from *. 3d and 
4th rounds.—Like the 2d round, but work 





Fig. 2.—Crocurr Epaine ror 
Lincerr, Ero. 


’ on 


of sc. (single 
crochet), and 
then 9 rounds 
as follows: 2d 
round.—1 se, 
the first 
st. (stitch) of 
the preceding 
round, * 1 
leaflet of 5 ch. 
(chain stitch) 
and 2 de. (dou- 
ble crochet) on 








Emproiwerep BatHine Srirrer. 


For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, 
. 1 ONO IV., Fige. 2fand 22,0 PP : 


not worked off 


separately, b 


needle; pa 
over 4 st. 


this 
consisting of 





Borver ror UnpER-SiEEveEs, Covers, ETC.—VENETIAN EMBROIDERY, 
a 


together with 
the loop on the” 


the. preceding 
round, 1 se. on 
the next st.; 
repeat from >. 

Fig. 2.—For 
edging, 


ut 


SS 
of 





9 





Fig. 2.—Batuixe Bac.—Crosxp. 
For design see Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 32. 





rounds, crochet, first, on a foundation of 
the requisite length 1 round of sc. 2d 


round,—1 sc. on the first st. of the pre- 
ceding round, * 5 ch., 1 sc. on the-fourth 
following st. of the preceding round, 1 ch., 
3, p., 1 ch., 1 se. on the fourth following 





Fig, 1.—Crocurer Epcine ror 
Lincertp, ETC. 
{ T 
( Nr > 
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st.; repeat from *. 3d round.—+ 1 sc, on the middle st. of the next 
ch. scallop consisting of 5 ch. in the preceding round, 2 leaflets consist- 
ing each of 6 ch. and 2 stc. (short treble crochet) on the first of the 6 ch., 
but work off the last veins not separately, but together, drawing the thread 
through once; repeat from *. 4th round.—Always alternately 1 sc. 
on the vein between the next 2 leaflets worked in connection in the pre- 
ceding round, 6 ch. 5th round.—1 sl. on each st. of the preceding 
round, 6th round. 1 sc. on the next sl. of the preceding round, 2 
leaflets in connection like those of the 3d round, pass over 6 st. ; repeat 
from *. 7th round.—2 ch., * 1 sc. on the vein between the next 2 
leaflets worked in connection in the preceding round, 2 ch., 3 p. down- 
ward, 2 ch.; repeat from *. 8th round.—I sc. on the first ch. of the 
preceding round, * 5 ch., 1 sc, on the second ch. before the next 3 p. of 
the preceding round, 
3 p., 1sc. on the first 
of the 2 ch. worked 
after the next 3 p. ; 
repeat from *. 9th 
round. — Always al- 
ternately 1 sc. on the 
middle st. of the next 
ch. scallop consisting 
of 5 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 5 p. 


Caps and Coif- 

fures, Figs, 1-3, 

Fig. 1.—Bronpr, 
VeELveT, anv. Rip- 
Bon Dress Cap. 
This cap is made of 
white figured silk 
tulle, white blonde 
two inches and a 
quarter wide, maize 
silk ribbon three inch- 
es and a quarter wide, 
and black yelvet rib- 
bon an inch wide, 
on a foundation, as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. Cut the foun- 
dation of double stiff 
lace from Fig. 24, 
Suppl., in one piece, 
wire it, and bind it 
with silk ribbon. Fig. 2. 

Fig. 2, — Heap- 














.—Heap-Dress or Lace, Ripgon, AND 
FLowers. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Fig. 1.—Bionpr, VELVET, AND Rippon 
Dress Cap. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Fig, 24. 


Dress or Lacr, Rippon, AND Ftowers. This 
head-dri made of white figured silk tulle, lace 
an inch and a half wide, and green and blue gros 
grain ribbon, as shown by the illustration. On the 
right side is a steel-agrafe and a spray of flowers. 
Fig. 3.—Turte, Lace, axp Rrmson Dress 
Cav. For the crown of this cap cut of double 
stiff lace one whole piece from Fig. 25, Supplement, 
wire it all around, and border the front edge with 
gathered lace two inches wide. Cut of figured 
white silk tulle a straight piece two inches and sey- 
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en-eighths wide, and nine inches and three-quarters long. Trim this 
piece through the middle with insertion an inch wide, and along the 
outer edge, excepting the top, with lace two inches and seven-eighths 
wide. Sew the tulle trimmed in this manner on the back edge of the 
crown. ‘The trimming for the cap, which is sét’on as shown by the 
illustration, consists of lace two inches wide, loops and ends of pink 
gros grain ribbon two inches and a half wide, and olive gros grain rib- 
bon of the same width, and a bunch of pink roses and white ‘flowers. 


Border for Under-Sleeves, Covers, etc.—Venetian 
Embroidery.—[See illustration on page 456.] 

Tns border is worked on fine linen to which the design has been 
transferred. First run the outlines of the design with cotton, then work 
the button-hole stitch 
bars as shown by the 
illustration, in doing 
which make a picot 
at each corresponding 
point. Border the de- 
sign figures with but- 
ton-hole stitches, and 
underlay the broader 
and more raised part 
of the button-hole 
stitch edge more 
thickly along the out- 
lines. After finishing 
the embroidery, cut 
away the material un- 
derneath the button- 
hole stitch bars along 
the outlines, observ- 
ing the illustration. 


Bathing Bag, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on 
page 456." 
Tuts bag, which is 
designed for holding 
the different articles 
required in bathing, 
is made of brown 
leather, lined with car- 
riage leather of the 
same color, and closed 
with a buckle and 
leather strap. The 
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Fig. 3.—Tuiix, Lace, anp Rippon 
Dress Cap. 

For pattern see Supplement, No, VIL, Fig. 25. 
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Fig. 1.—Bive Franxer Bararine 


Fig. 2.—Barurne Suir ror Girt 
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Fig. 3.—Gray Frannet Baruixe 





Suir. From 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. Sorr. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
Phent, No. XIIL, Figs, 87-89." 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIV., Figs. 40-43. 


For pattern and eer see Supple- 
ment, No. XV., Figs. 44-47. 
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Fig. 5.—Baruixe Surr ror Grru 
FROM 8 To 10. Years. OLD. 


For pattern see description in 
Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Rep FLANNEL 
Baruine Suit. 


For pattern see description 
in Supplement, 


Figs. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S BATHING SUITS. 
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flap of the main piece is ornamented on the outside 
with a medallion, which is worked on a founda- 
tion of brown cloth in the design given by Fig. 
32, Supplement, with soutache of the same color. 
The back of the main piece is furnished on the 
inside, as shown by Fig. 1, with pockets of dif- 
ferent sizes, These pockets are furnished with 
a brass lock, and with buttons and button-holes, 
for closing. On the outside of the back of the 
main piece sew leather bands furnished with 
rings. Through these rings run a strap of the 
requisite length, which is slung across the shoul- 
der in carrying the bag. 





A CONFESSION. 


I mer her on the cars to-day— 
T've often met her there before. 

She has an arch, enchanting way 
Which women envy, men adore. 


She is not young—no more am I! 
Indeed, my beard is white as snow ; 

But ‘Time has slyly passed her by, 
Nor left a wrinkle on her brow. 


Her eyes are blue as heaven’s blue; 
Her forehead with the lily vies; 

Her cheeks have caught the roses’ hue, 
Her hair the sunsets’ golden dyes, 


We meet and chat, and when we part 
Perhaps we kiss, but neither tells! * 

And then for hours within my heart 
There’s music sweet as chiming bells. 


Our talk’s not of indifferent things— 

Of books and pictures, birds and flowers— 
But things akin to wedding-rings, 

Of boys and business, girls and dowers. 


Indeed, it is most grave and staid, 
As doth become our time of life ; 
For we are passing into shade, 
And I’m her husband, she’s my wife. 
Barry Gray. 





(Continued from No. 26, page 407.) 


ERAS DAYS eASINFINEAS 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “ Barchester Towers,” “‘The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc, 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE JOURNEY HOME, 

In absolute silence Lord Lovel and Lady Anna 
walked back to the inn. He had been dum- 
founded—nearly so by her first abrupt statement, 
and then altogether by the arguments with which 
she had defended herself. She had nothing fur- 
ther to say. She had, indeed, said all, and had 
marveled at her own eloquence while she was 
speaking. Nor was there absent from her a cer- 
tain pride in that she had done the thing that 
was right, and had dared to defend herself. She 
was full of regrets—almost of remorse—but ney- 
ertheless she was proud. He knew it all now, 
and one of her great difficulties had been over- 
come. 

And she was fully resolved that as she had 
dared to tell him, and to face his anger, his re- 
proaches, his scorn, she would not falter before 
the scorn and the reproaches, or the anger, of 
the other Lovels—of any of the Lovels of Yox- 
ham. Her mother’s reproaches would be dread- 
ful to her; her mother’s anger would well-nigh 
kill her; her mother’s scorn would scorch her 
very soul, But sufficient for the day was the 
evil thereof. At the present moment she could 
be strong with the strength she had assumed; 
so she walked in at the sitting-room window with 
a bold front, and the Earl followed her. The 
two aunts were there, and it was plain to them 
both that something was astray between the lov- 
ers. They had said among themselves that Lady 
Anna would accept the offer the moment that it 
was in form made to her. To their eyes the 
manner of their guest had been the manner of 
a girl eager to be wooed; but they had both 
imagined that their delicately nurtured and fas- 
tidious nephew might possibly be offended by 
some solecism in conduct, some falling away 
from feminine grace, such as might too probably 
be shown by one whose early life had been sub- 
jected to rough associates. Even now it oc- 
curred to each of them that it had been so. The 
Earl seated himself in a chair, and took up a 
book which they had brought with them. Lady 
Anna stood at the open window, looking across 
at the broad field and the river-bank beyond; 
but neither of them spoke a word. There had 
certainly been some quarrel. Then Aunt Ji ulia, 
in the cause of wisdom, asked a question : 

“Where is Minnie? Did not Minnie go with 

‘ou 2” 

“No,” said the Earl. ‘‘She went in some 
other direction at my bidding. Mr. Cross is 
with her, I suppose.” It was evident from the 
tone of his voice that the displeasure of the head 
of all the Lovels was very great. 

“*We start soon, I suppose ?” said Lady Anna. 

“‘ After lunch, my dear; it is hardly one yet.” 
ae I will go up all the same, and see about my 

ings. 

“Shall I help you, my dear?” asked Mrs. 
Lovel. 

**Oh no! I would sooner do it alone.” 

Then she hurried into her room, and burst into 
a flood of tears as soon as the door was closed 
behind her. 

“*Frederic, what ails her?” asked Aunt Julia. 

“Tf any thing ails her she must tell you her- 
self,” said the lord. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


“*Something is amiss. You can not wonder 
that we should be anxious, knowing that we 
know how great is the importance of all this.” 

“*T can not help your anxiety just at present, 
Aunt Julia; but you should always remember 
that there will be slips between the cup and the 
lip.” 

Me Then there has been a slip? I knew it 
would be so. I always said so, and so did my 
brother.” 

‘I wish you would all remember that about 
such an affair as this the less said the better.” 
So saying, the lord walked out through the win- 
dow and sauntered down to the river-side. 

“‘Tt’s all over,” said Aunt Julia. 

“*T don’t see why we should suppose that at 
present,” said Aunt Jane. 

“*Tt’s all over. I knew it as soon as I saw 
her face when she came in. She has said some- 
thing, or done something, and it’s all off. It 
will be a matter of over twenty thousand pounds 
a year!” 

** He'll be sure to marry somebody with mon- 
ey,” said Aunt Jane. ‘‘ What with his title and 
his being so handsome, he is certain to do well, 
you know.” 

“There's nothing like that going. I heard 
Mr. Flick say that it was equal to half a million 
of money. And then it would have been at once. 
If he goes up to London, and about, just as he 
is, he'll be head over ears in debt before any body 
knows what he is doing. I wonder what it is. 
He likes pretty girls, and there's no denying that 
she’s handsome.” 

“*Perhaps she wouldn’t have him.” 

“That's impossible, Jane. She came down 
here on purpose to have him. She went out 
with him this morning to be made love to. They 
were together three times longer yesterday, and 
he came home as sweet as sugar to her. I won- 
der whether she can have wanted to make some 
condition about the money.” 

“What condition ?” 

“That she and her mother should have it in 
their own keeping.” 

“She doesn’t seem to be that sort of a young 
woman,” said Aunt Jane. 

“There's no knowing what that Mr. Goffe, 
Sergeant Bluestone, and her mother may have 
put her up to. Frederic wouldn't stand that 
kind of thing for a minute, and he would be 
quite right. Better any thing than that a man 
shouldn’t be his own master. I think you'd 
better go up to her, Jane; she'll be more com- 
fortable with you than with me.” Then Aunt 
Jane, obedient as usual, went up to her young 
cousin’s bedroom. 

In the mean time the young lord was standing 
on the river’s brink, thinking what he would do. 
He had, in truth, very much of which to think, 
and points of most vital importance, as to which 
he ‘must resolve what should be his action. 
Must this announcement which he had heard 
from his cousin dissolve forever the prospect of 
his marriage with her; or was it open to him 
still, as a nobleman, a gentleman, and a man 
of honor, to make use of all those influences 
which he might command, with the view of get- 
ting rid of that impediment of a previous en- 
gagement? Being very ignorant of the world 
at large, and altogether ignorant of this man in 
particular, he did not doubt that the tailor might 
be bought off. Then he was sure that all who 
would have access to the Lady Anna would help 
him in such a cause, and that her own mother 
would be the most forward to do so, The girl 
would hardly hold to such a purpose if all the 
world, all her own world, were against her. 
She certainly would be beaten from it if a bribe 
sufficient were offered to the tailor. ‘That this 
must be done for the sake of the Lovel family, 
so that the Lady Anna Lovel might not be 
known to have married a tailor, was beyond a 
doubt ; but it was not so clear to him that he 
could take to himself as his countess her who 
with her own lips had told him that she intend- 
ed to be the bride of a working artisan. As he 
thought of this, as his imagination went to work 
on all the abominable circumstances of such a 
betrothal, he threw from his hand into the stream 
with all the vehemence of passion a little twig 
which he held. It was too, too frightful, too 
disgusting ; and then so absolutely unexpected, 
so unlike her personal demeanor, so contrary to 
the look of her eyes, to the tone of her voice, to 
every motion of her body! She had been sweet 
and gentle and gracious, tillhe had almost come 
to think that her natural feminine gifts of lady- 
ship were more even than her wealth, of better 
savor than her rank, were equal even to her 
beauty, which he had sworn to himself during 
the past night to be unsurpassed. And this 
sweet one had told him—this one so soft and 
gracious—not that she was doomed by some hard 
fate to undergo the degrading thralldom, but that 
she herself had willingly given herself to a work- 
ing tailor from love and gratitude and free se- 
lection! It was a marvel to him that a thing so 
delicate should have ‘so little sense of her own 
delicacy! He did not think that he could con- 
descénd to take the tailor’s place. 

But if not—if he would not take it, or if, as 
might still be possible, the tailor’s place could 
not be made vacant for him—what then? He 
had pledged his belief in the justice of his cous- 
in’s claim; and had told her that, believing his 
own claim to be unjust, in no case would he 
prosecute it. Was he now bonnd by that as- 
surance—bound to it even to the making of the 
tailor’s fortune ; or might he absent himself from 
any further action in the matter, leaving it en- 
tirely in the hands of the lawyers? Might it 
not be best for her happiness that he should do 
so? He had been told that even though he 
should not succeed, there might arise almost in- 
terminable delay. The tailor would want his 
money before he married, and thus she might 
be rescued from her degradation until she should 
be old enough to understand it, And yet how 








could he claim that of which he had said, now 
a score of times, that he knew that it was not his 
own? Could he cease to call this girl by the 
name which all his people had acknowledged as 


her own, because she had refused to be his wife, 


and declare his conviction that she was base-born 
only because she had preferred to his own the 
addresses of a low-born man, reeking with the 
sweat of a tailor's board? No, he could not do 


that. Let her marry the sweeper of a crossing, 


and he must still call her the Lady Anna, if he 


called her any thing. 

Something must be done, however. He had 
been told by the lawyers how the matter might 
be made to right itself, if he and the young lady 
could at once agree to be man and wife; but he 
had not been told what would follow should she 
decline to accept his offer. Mr. Flick and the 
Solicitor-General must know how to shape their 
course before November came round—and would 
no doubt want all the time to shape it that he 
could give them. What was he to say to Mr. 
Flick and to the Solicitor-General? Was he at 
liberty to tell to them the secret which the girl 
had told to him? ‘That he was at liberty to say 
that she had rejected his offer must be a matter 
of course ; but might he go beyond that, and 
tell them the whole story? It would be most 
expedient for many reasons that they should 
know it. On her behalf even it might be most 
salutary—with that view of liberating her from 
the grasp of her humiliating lover. But she had 
told it him, against her own interests, at her 
own peril, to her own infinite sorrow, in order 
that she might thus allay hopes in which he 
would otherwise have persevered. He knew 
enough of the little schemes and by-ways of 
love, of the generosity and self-sacrifice of lovers, 
to feel that he was bound to confidence. She had 
told him that if needs were he might repeat her 
tale; but she had told him at the same time that 
her tale was a secret, He could not go with 
her secret to a lawyer’s chambers, and then di- 
vulge in the course of business that which had 
been extracted from her by the necessity to which 
she had submitted of setting him free. He could 
write to Mr. Flick—if that at last was his re- 
solve—that a marriage was altogether out of 
the question, but he could not tell him why it 
was 80. 

But he wandered slowly on along the river, 
having decided only on this—only on this as a 
certainty—that he must tell her secret neither to 
the lawyers nor to his own people. ‘Then, as he 
walked, a little hand touched his behind, and 
when he turned, Minnie Lovel took him by the 
arm. ‘Why are you all alone, Fred?” 

“T am meditating how wicked the world is— 
and girls in particular.” 

‘Where is Cousin Anna?” 

“Up at the house, I suppose.” 

“Ts she wicked ?” 

‘Don’t you know that every body is wicked, 
because Eve ate the apple?” 

“* Adam ate it too.” 

‘*Who bade him ?” 

“The devil,” said the child, whispering. 

“But he spoke by a woman's mouth, Why 
don’t you go in and get ready to go?” 

“*So I will. ‘Tell me one thing, Fred. May 
I be a bride-maid when you are married ?” 

“J don’t think you can.” 

“*T have set my heart upon it. Why not?” 

“* Because you'll be married first.” 

‘<That’s nonsense, Fred; and you know it’s 
nonsense. Isn't Cousin Anna to be your wife?” 

‘Look here, my darling; I’m awfully fond of 
you, and think you the prettiest little girl in the 
world. But if you ask impertinent questions, 
T'll never speak to you again. Do you under- 
stand?” She looked up into his face, and did 
understand that he was in earnest, and left him, 
walking slowly across the meadow back to the 
house alone. 


for him. 


When Mrs. Lovel went up stairs into Lady 
Anna’s room not a word was said about the oc- 
currence of the morning. The elder lady was 
afraid to ask a question, and the younger was 
fully determined to tell nothing even had a ques- 
Lord Lovel might say 
what he pleased. Her secret was with him, and 
She had given him 
permission to do so, of which, no doubt, he would 
But, on her own account, she 
would say nothing; and when questioned she 
would merely admit the fact. She would neither 
defend her engagement, nor would she submit to 
have it censured. If they pleased, she would re- 
turn to her mother in London at any shortest 


tion been asked her. 
he could tell it if he chose. 


avail himself. 


possible notice. 


The party lunched almost in silence, and when 
the horses were ready Lord Lovel came in to 
help them into the carriage. When he had 
placed the three ladies, he desired Minnie to take 


the fourth seat, saying that he would sit with Mr. 
Cross on the box. Minnie looked at his face, 
but there was still the frown there, and she 


obeyed him without any remonstrance. During 


the whole of the long journey home there was 
hardly a word spoken. Lady Anna knew that 
she was in disgrace, and was ignorant how much 
of her story had been told to the two elder ladies. 
She sat almost motionless looking out upon the 
fields, and accepting her position as one that was 
no longer thonght worthy of notice. Of course 
she must go back to London. She could not 
continue to live at Yoxham, neither spoken to 
nor speaking. Minnie went to sleep, and Min- 
nie’s mother and aunt now and then addressed 
a few words to each other. Anna felt sure that 
to the latest day of her existence she would re- 
member that journey. On their arrival at the 
rectory door Mr. Cross helped the ladies out of 
the carriage, while the lord affected to make him- 
self busy with the shawls and luggage, ‘Then he 


Hosted by 


ery body is to be angry with me. 
may do as they please. 


“Tell them not to wait lunch for 
me,” he hallooed after her; and she told her 
aunt Julia that Cousin Frederic was very sulky 
down by the river, and that they were not to wait 


he felt certain. 


She gave him 
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vanished, and was seen no more till he appeared 
at dinner, 

‘*What sort of a trip have you had?” asked 
the rector, addressing himself to the three ladies 
indifferently. 

For a moment nobody answered him, and then 
Aunt Julia spoke. “‘ It was very pretty, as it al- 
ways is at Bolton in summer—we were told that 
the Duke has not been there this year at all. The 
inn was very comfortable, and I think that the 
young people enjoyed themselves yesterday very 
much.” ‘The subject was too important, too 
solemn, too great, to allow of even a word to be 
said about it without proper consideration, 

“‘Did Frederic like it ?” ; 

“*T think he did yesterday,” said Mrs. Lovel. 
“*T think we were all a little tired coming home 
to-day.” 

‘“* Anna sprained her ankle jumping over the 
Stryd,” said Minnie. 

“Not seriously, I hope.” 

“Oh dear, no; nothing at all to signify.” It 


was the only word which she spoke till it was 
suggested that she should go up to her room. 
The girl obeyed, as a child might have done, and 
went up stairs, followed by Mrs. Lovel. 
dear,” she said, ‘‘we can not go on like this. 
What is the matter ?” 


“My 


“You must ask Lord Lovel.” 
‘Have you quarreled with him?” 
**T have not quarreled, Mrs. Lovel. If he has 


quarreled with me, I can not help it.” 


“You know what we have all wished.” 

“Tt can never be so.” 

‘*Have you said so to Frederic?” 

“*T have.” 

“** Have you given him any reason, Anna ?” 

“*T have,” she said, after a pause. 

‘*What reason, dear?” 

She thought for a moment before she replied. 
“*T was obliged to tell him the reason, Mrs. Lov- 


el; but I don’t think that I need tell any body 
else. 


Of course I must tell mamma,” 

“Does your mamma know it?” 

“Not yet.” 

“* And is it a reason that must last forever ?” 

“Yes—forever. But I do not know why ev- 

Other girls 

If you are angry with 

me, I had better go back to London at once.” 
“*T do not know that any body has been angry 

with you. We may be disappointed without 

being angry.” That was all that was said, and 

then Lady Anna was left to dress for dinner. At 

dinner Lord Lovel had so far composed himself 


as to be able to speak to his cousin, and an effort 
at courtesy was made by them all, except by 


the rector. But the evening passed away in a 
manner yery different from any that had gone 
before it. 


a 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
TOO HEAVY FOR SECRETS. 
Durinc the night the young lord was still 


thinking of his future conduct—of what duty and 
honor demanded of him, and of the manner in 
which he might best make duty and honor con- 
sort with his interests. 
of his short life he had hitherto had some one to 
advise him, some elder friend whose counsel he 
might take even though he would seem to make 
little use of it when it was offered to him. He 
had always somewhat disdained Aunt Julia, but 
nevertheless Aunt Julia had been very useful to 
him. In later days, since the late Earl's death, 
when there came upon him the necessity of set- 
ting aside that madman’s will, as the first of his 
troubles, Mr. Flick had been his chief counselor, 
and yet in all his communications with Mr. Flick 
he had assumed to be his own guide and master. 
Now it seemed that he must, in truth, guide him- 


In all the emergencies 


self, but he knew not how to do it. Of one thing 
He must get away from Yox, 
ham and hurry up to London. 

It behooved him to keep his cousin’s secret, but 
would he not be keeping it with a sanctity suf- 
foently strict if he imparted it to one sworn 
friend—a friend who should be bound not to di- 
vulge it further without his consent? If so, the 
Solicitor-General should be. his friend. An in- 
timacy had grown up between the great lawyer 
and his noble client, not social in its nature, but 
still sufficiently, close, as Lord Lovel thought, to 
admit of encWin idence: He had begun to be 
aware that without assistance of this nature he 
would not know how to guide himself. Undoubt- 
edly the wealth of the presumed heiress had be- 
come dearer to him—had become at least more 
important to him—since he had learned that it 
must probably ‘be lost. Sir William Patterson 
was a gentleman as well as a lawyer—one who 
had not sonny. risen to legal rank by diligence 
and intellect, but a gentleman bor and bred, 
who had been at a public school, and had lived 
all his days with people of the right sort. Sir 
William was his legal adviser, and he would 
commit Lady Anna’s secret to the keeping of 
Sir William. 

There was a coach which started in those days 
from York at noon, reaching London early on 
the following day, He wonld go up by this coach, 
and would thus avoid the necessity of much fur- 
ther association with his family before he had 
decided what should be his conduct. But he 
must see his cousin before he went. He there- 
fore sent a note to her before she had left her 
room on the following morning : 


“Drar Anna,—I purpose starting for London in an 


hour or so, and wish to say one word to you before I 


. Will you meet me at nine in the drawing-room ? 
fo not mention my going to my uncle or aunts, as it 
will be better that I should tell them myself. 

“Yours, 

At ten minutes before nine Lady Anna was in 
the drawing-room waiting for him, and at ten 
minutes past nine he joined her. Spat 

‘T beg your pardon for keeping you waiting.’ 
T hand, and said that it 
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did not signify in the least. She was always 
early. 

“*T find that I must go up to London at once,” 
he said, ‘To this she made no answer, though 
he seemed to expect some reply. ‘‘In the first 
place, I could not remain here in comfort after 
what you told me yesterday.” ‘ 

“T shall be sorry to drive you away. It is 
your home; and as I must go soon, had I not 
better go at once?” 

“‘No—that is, I think not. Ishall go, at any 
rate. I have told none of them what you told 
me yesterday.” 

““T am glad of that, Lord Lovel.” 

“Tt is for you to tell it, if it must be told.” 

“*T did tell your aunt Jane—that you and I 
never can be as—you said you wished.” 

‘*T did wish it most heartily. You did not 
tell it—all?” 

**No—not all.” ~ 

**You astounded me so that I could hardly 
speak to you as I should have spoken. I did 
not mean to be uncourteous.” 

“*T did not think you uncourteous, Lord Lovel. 
I am sure you would not be uncourteous to me.” 

“*But you astounded me. Itis not that I think 
much of myself, or of my rank as belonging to 
me. I know that I have but little to be proud 
of. I am very poor—and not clever like some 
young men who have not large fortunes, but who 
can become statesmen and all that. But I do 
think much of my order; I think much of being 
a gentleman—and much of ladies being ladies. 
Do you understand me ?” 

“*Oh yes—I understand you.” 

“Tf you are Lady Anna Lovel—” 

“‘T am Lady Anna Lovel.” 

“<T believe you are with all my heart. You 
speak like it, and look like it. You are fit for 
any position, Every thing is in your favor. I 
do believe it. But if so—” 

, ‘Well, Lord Lovel—if so ?” 

“Surely you would not choose to—to—to de- 
grade your rank. That is the truth, If I be 
your cousin, and the head of your family, I have 
a right to speak as much. What you told me 
would be degradation.” 

She thought a moment, and then she replied 
to him, ‘It would be no disgrace.” 

He too found himself compelled to think be- 
fore he could speak again. ‘Do you think that 
you could like your associates if you were to be 
married to Mr. Thwaite?” 

**T do not know who they would be. He 
would be my companion, and I like him. I 
love him dearly. ‘There! you need not tell me, 
Lord Lovel. I know it all. He is not like you 
—and I, when I had been his wife, should not 
be like your aunt Jane. I should never see peo- 
ple of that sort any more, I suppose. We should 
not live here in England at all—so that I should 
escape the scorn of all my cousins. I know what 
I am doing, and why I am doing it—and I do not 
think you ought to tempt me.” 

She knew at least that she was open to tempta- 
tion. He could perceive that, and was thankful 
for it. 

“*T do not wish to tempt you, but I would save 
you from unhappiness if I could. Such a mar- 
riage would be unnatural. I have not seen Mr. 
‘Thwaite. a 

“«Then, my lord, you have not seen a most 
excellent man, who, next to my mother, is my 
best friend.” 

“* But he can not be a gentleman.” 

“I do not know; but I do know that I can be 
his wife. Is that all, Lord Lovel ?” 

“*Not quite all, I fear that this weary law- 
suit will come back upon us in some shape. I 
can not say whether I have the power to stop it 
if I would. Imust in part be guided by others.” 

“*T can not do any thing. If I could, I would 
not even ask for the money for myself.” 

“No, Lady Anna. You and I can not decide 
it. Imust again seemy lawyer. I do not mean 
the attoraey—but Sir William Patterson, the So- 
licitor-General. May I tell him what you told 
me yesterday ?” 

**T can not hinder you.” 

“But you ean give me your permission. If 
he will promise me that it shall go no farther— 
then may I tell him? I shall hardly know what 
to do unless he knows all that I know.” 

“ Every body will know soon.” 

“Nobody shall know from me—but only he, 
Will you say that I may tell him? 

“*Oh yes.” 

*‘T am much indebted to you even for that. 
I can not tell you now how much I hoped when 
I got up yesterday morning at Bolton Bridge 
that I should have to be indebted to you for mak- 
ing me the happiest man in England. You must 
forgive me if I say that I still hope at heart that 
this infatuation may be made to cease. And 
now, good-by, Lady Anna.” 

“Good-by, Lord Lovel.” 

She at once went to her room, and sent down 
her maid to say that she would not appear at 
prayers or at breakfast. She would not see him 
again before he went. How probable it was that 
her eyes had rested on his form for the last time! 
How beautiful he was—how full of grace, how 
like a god! How pleasant she had found it to 
benear him! How full of ineffable sweetness had 
been every thing that he had touched, all things 
of which he had spoken to her! He had almost 
overcome her, as though she had eaten of the 
lotus, and she knew not whether the charm was 
of God or devil. But she did know that she had 
struggled against it, because of her word, and 
because she owed a debt which falsehood and in- 
gratitude wouldillrepay. “Lord Lovel had called 
her Lady Anna now. Ah, yes; how good he 
was! When it became significant to her that he 
should recognize her rank, he did so at once. 
He had only dropped the title when, having been 
recognized, it had become a stumbling-block to 
her. Now he was gone from her, and, if it was 
possible, she would cease even to dream of him, 


“*T suppose, Frederic, that the marriage is not 
to be?” the rector said to him, as he got into the 
dog-cart at the rectory door. 

“*T can not tell. Idonot know. I think not. 
But, uncle, would you oblige me by not speaking 
of it just at present? You will know all very 
soon.” 

The rector stood on the gravel, watching the 
dog-cart as it disappeared, with his hands in the 
pockets of his clerical trowsers, and with heavy 
signs of displeasure on his face. It was very 
well to be uncle to an earl, and out of his wealth 
to do what he could to assist, and, if possible, to 
dispel, his noble nephew's poverty. But surely 
something was due to him! It was not for his 
pleasure that this girl—whom he was forced to 
call Lady Anna, though he could never quite be- 
lieve her to be so, whom his wife and sister called 
Cousin Anna, though he still thought that she 
was not, and could not be, cousin to any body— 
it was not for any thing that he could get that 
he was entertaining her as an honored guest at 
his rectory. And now his nephew was gone, and 
the girl was left behind. And he was not to be 
told whether there was to be a marriage or not! 
“T can not tell. Ido not know. I think not.” 
And then he was curtly requested to ask no more 
questions. What was he to do with the girl? 
While the young Earl and the lawyers were still 
pondering the question of her legitimacy, the 
girl, whether a Lady Anna and a cousin—or a 
mere nobody, who was trying to rob the family— 
was to be left on his hands! Why, oh, why had 
he allowed himself to be talked out of his own 
opinion? Why had he ever permitted her to be 
invited to his rectory? Ah, how the title stuck 
in his throat as he asked her to take the custom- 
ary glass of wine with him at dinner-time that 
evening! 

On reaching London, toward the end ot Au- 
gust, Lord Lovel found that the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral was out of town. Sir William had gone 
down to Somersetshire with the intention of say- 
ing some comforting words to his constituents. 
Mr. Flick knew nothing of his movements, but 
his clerk was found, and his clerk did not expect 
him back in London till October. But in answer 
to Lord Lovel’s letter Sir William undertook to 
come up for one day. Sir William was a man 
who quite recognized the importance of the case 
he had in hand. 

«Engaged to the tailor, is she?” he said, not, 
however, with any look of surprise. 

“But, Sir William, you will not repeat this, 
eyen to Mr. Flick or to Mr. Hardy. Ihaye prom- 
ised Lady Anna that it shall not go beyond 

‘ou. 
“Tf she sticks to her bargain it can not be 
kept secret very long. Nor would she wish it. 
It’s just what we might have expected, you 
know.” 

“*You wouldn’t say so if you knew her.” 

“‘H—m. I’m older than you, Lord Lovel. 
You see, she had nobody else near her. A girl 
must cotton to somebody, and who was there? 
We ought not to be angry with her.” 

“*But it shocks me so.” 

“*Well, yes. As far as I can learn, his father 
and he have stood by them very closely, and did 
so, too, when there seemed to be but little hope. 
But they might be paid for all they did at a less 
rate than that. If she sticks to him, nobody can 
beat him out of it, What I mean is that it was 
all fair game. He ran his chance, and did it in 
a manly fashion.” 

‘The Earl did not quite understand Sir William, 
who seemed to take almost a favorable view of 
these monstrous betrothals. 

“What I mean is that nobody can touch him 
or find fault with him. He has not carried her 
away and got up a marriage before she was of 


age. He hasn't kept her from going out among 
her friends, He hasn’t—wronged her, I sup- 
pose ?” 


“*T think he has wronged her frightfully.” 

“* Ah—well. We mean different things. I 
am obliged to look at it as the world will look 
at it.” 

““Think of the disgrace of such a marriage— 
to a tailor.” 

“* Whose father had advanced her mother some 
five or six thousand pounds to help her to win 
back her position. ‘That's about the truth of it. 
We must look at it all round, you know.” 

“You think, then, that nothing should be 
done ?” 

“*T think that every thing should be done that 
can be done. We have the mother on our side. 
Very probably we may have old Thwaite on our 
side. From what you say it is quite possible that 
at this very moment the girl herself may be on 
our side. Let her remain at Yoxham as long as 
you can get her to stay, and let every thing be 
done to flatter and amuse her. Go down again 
yourself, and play the lover as well as I do not 
doubt you know how to doit.” It was clear, then, 
that the great legal pundit did not think that an 
earl should be ashamed to carry on his suit to a 
lady who had confessed her attachment to a jour- 
neyman tailor. ‘It wil be a trouble to us all; 
of course, because we must change our plan when 
the case comes on in November.” 

‘But you still think that she is the heiress?” 

“*So strongly that I feel all but sure of it. 
We shouldn't, in truth, have had a leg to stand 
on, and we couldn’t fight it. I may as well tell 
you at once, my lord, that we couldn’t do it. with 
any chance of success. And what should we 
have gained had we done so? Nothing. Unless 
we could prove that the real wife were dead, we 
should have been fighting for that Italian woman, 
whom I most thoroughly believe to be an im- 

stor.” 

“Then there is nothing to be done?” 

“Very little in that way. But if the young 
lady be determined to marry the tailor, I think 
we should simply give notice that we withdraw 
our opposition to the English ladies, and state 
that we had so informed the woman who asserts 





her own claim and calls herself a countess in 
Sicily ; and we should let the Italian woman know 
that we had done so. In such case, for aught 
any body can say here, she might come forward 
with her own case. She would find men here who 
would take it up on speculation readily enough. 
There would be a variety of complications, and 
no doubt very great delay. In such an event we 
should question very closely the nature of the 
property; as, for aught I have seen as yet, a portion 
of it might revert to you as real estate. It is very 
various, and it is not always easy to declare at 
once what is real and what personal. Hitherto 
you have appeared as contesting the right of the 
English widow to her rank, and not necessarily 
as a claimant of the estate. The Italian widow, 
if a widow, would be the heir, and not your lord- 
ship. For that, among other reasons, the mar- 
riage would be most expedient. If the Italian 
Countess were to succeed in proving that the Earl 
had a wife living when he married Miss Murray— 
which I feel sure he had not—then we should 
come forward again with our endeavors to show 
that that first wife had died since—as the Earl 
himself undoubtedly declared more than once. 
It would be a long time before the tailor got his 
money with his wife. The feeling of the court 
would be against him.” 

“*Could we buy the tailor, Sir William ?” 

The Solicitor-General nursed his leg before he 
answered. 

“Mr. Flick could answer that question better 
than I can do. In fact, Mr. Flick should know 
it all. ‘The matter is too heavy for secrets, Lord 
Lovel.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own Corresponpent.] 


a eee are now the prophets that a few 
months ago predicted to us that the po- 
lonaise was to be abandoned? Where are now 
those that foretold the return of plain long dresses 
without over-skirts? Folds, poufs, and drapings 
continue to prevail, and no one can foresee the 
time when they will be thrown aside. 

‘We must mention, however, an attempt that 
is made in the direction of doing away with the 
over-skirt. This is a simple costume, designed 
for morning wear and traveling, and is composed 
of a skirt, more or less trimmed, according to 
fancy, and a man’s coat, made of the same ma- 
terial as the skirt. To form an idea of the shape 
of this coat it is necessary to go back to the rec- 
ollections of our childhood, and to call to mind 
the gentlemen visitors, who wore in the daytime 
something between a dress and a frock coat—a 
coat with rounded skirts cut away toward the 
back, and called, as nearly as I remember, the 
Bonjour. ‘This is the garment which our ladies 
have adopted, and which they wear with assur- 
ance, rolling collar, metal buttons, and all, over 
alittle vest of white piqué. The skirt which ac- 
companies this coat is, in general (there are ex- 
ceptions), little trimmed. It resembles the skirt 
of a riding-habit in cut, and is pleated in front, 
the pleats being bordered with a flat bias fold, 
which extends in three rows around the bottom 
of the side and back breadths, I must not omit 
to say that the coat is tight-fitting in both the 
front and the back. ‘The fashion, moreover, is 
fully fixed as regards the use of figured and plain 
fabrics. The first are used for trained dresses, 
for dinner and evening, and for the polonaises of 
suits worn in the daytime. The plain fabrics 
are used also for trained dresses, and for the 
skirts of suits for day wear; these skirts are 
never made of figured stuffs. Striped fabrics 
alone, and hardly these, are admissible for such 
skirts, which are always of plain material, and 
usually a little darker than the polonaise, It is 
important to add that fashion permits polonaises 
of the lightest tints to be worn over dark or even 
black skirts, but interdicts the wearing of a black 
or dark polonaise over a skirt of a lighter shade, 
All these details are doubtless minute, and may 
seem puerile, but it is their assemblage that con- 
stitutes the true air of Parisian fashion, which 
strangers outside of Paris so rarely possess. For 
instance, a lady wearing a black or dark po- 
lonaise over a light skirt would be at once de- 
tected by any little Paris shop-girl, not fifteen 
years old, as being a foreigner, while if the po- 
lonaise was light and the skirt dark, the wearer 
would escape the least suspicion of her ignorance 
as regards the fashions. The art of dress here 
is composed of a host of petty details, almost too 
small to be discerned, but which, all together, 
constitute a sort of freemasonry by which one 
Parisian knows another. 

At the sea-side white polonaises will be much 
worn, of materials varying in thickness, according 
to the temperature,’ from fine white flannel em- 
broidered with worsted or silk to canvas guipure 
and other transparent fabrics, passing through 
the intermediate sponge tissues of cotton, com- 
posed of little flocks resembling the curled mo- 
quette used for carpets; the Mouzaia, an Arabian 
fabric of plush-like cotton and white silk, satiny 
and brilliant ; and challie, with broad or narrow 
and perpendicular or horizontal stripes. Some- 
times the latter is cut on the bias for polonaises, 
so as to produce the effect of vertical stripes—a 
fantastic and by no means commendable caprice, 
which makes the garment look awry, from what- 
ever side it is viewed, 

May polonaises, casaques, wrappings, and 


waists are made to button diagonally—that is, 


on the side. We must remind the lovers of this 
style that the choice of these details of fashion 
should be subordinate to the size and figure, as 
well as the age, of the wearer. Waists buttoned 
diagonally, like revers waists, should be sedn- 
lously avoided by all women inclined to embon- 
oint. 
Marshal M‘Mahon receives twice a week a 
numerous and elegant assemblage, which as to 
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fashion is quite in accordance with the position 
of his wife, the daughter of the Duke de Castries. 
One of the sons of the Duke de Castries, and 
consequently the brother of Madame De M‘Ma- 
hon, about twelve years ago married the daugh- 
ter of the wealthy Greek banker, Sina, one of 
the richest men in Vienna, Paris, which ex- 
ists above all through elegance, has complained 
a little of the respectable simplicity to which 
Madame Thiers was devoted, and on which her 
receptions were modeled. ‘These complaints, 
doubtless, were not based on austere principles ; 
but what then? It was necessary, first of all, 
to purge France of the Germans, who had low- 
ered war to their standard, and made it a profit- 
able speculation; to rid herself of them, she 
must have money; to have money, it was nec- 
essary to produce; to produce, it was necessary 
to work; and to work, it was necessary to have 
a market for articles of luxury, for it was by 
these alone that her heavy taxes could be paid. 
And this is why the elegant receptions of M. 
and Madame De M‘Mahon delight the Parisians, 
lately grieved at the too bourgeois simplicity of 
M. and Madame Thiers. 

I will describe some of the dressés worn at the 
President's last reception. Trained dress of pale 
maize faille with watered stripes. Over-skirt of 
pale maize tulle, trimmed on the bottom with 
flounces and puffs of the same tulle, mixed with 
white lace flounces. Low waist. The over-skirt 
was looped with clusters of pink chestnut blos- 
soms. The same flowers were arranged in a 
pouf at the bottom of the waist, and were worn, 
mixed with diamonds, in the hair. 

Dress of écru satin, covered with écru gauze, 
draped here and there with palm branches em- 
broidered in turquoise blue beads. Low waist 
entirely covered with the same embroidery, form- 
ing a cuirass. Turquoise necklace. Wreath of 
myosotis. 

Trained dress of Bengal rose faille. Very 
long’ over-skirt of white Chambéry gauze, with 
broad rose-colored stripes. This over- skirt, 
which was draped very far back, had broad 
revers of rose-colored faille. Low waist of 
white Chambéry gauze, with a plastron of rose- 
colored faille. No trimming on either the skirt 
or over-skirt. Wreath of Bengal roses with dia- 
mond centres. 

T have seen for young girls from eight to four- 
teen years old very simple and elegant and, 
aboye all, practical dresses ; some composed of 
a pereale skirt, with stripes alternately white and 
colored, such as pale blue, pink, rouille, prune, 
etc. ; and a polonaise of white piqné, scalloped 
on the edge and bordered with white braid. 
Other suits for girls of the same age had a 
dress with high neck and half-tight sleeves, of 
striped percale, like those just described. Over- 
skirt of white dotted nansook, scalloped on the 
edge, or bordered with a flat band of English em- 
broidery. Bretelles of nanseok, like the over- 
skirt, pleated crosswise their whole length, and 
trimmed like the over-skirt, crossed each other 
over the front and back of the waist, and were 
finished at the belt, behind, by a large nansook 
bow, with rounded ends trimmed like the over- 
skirt, which was draped under the arms by sim- 
ilar bows. These bows are sometimes of ribbon 
of the same color as the stripes of the dress. 
For more elegant toilettes the dress is of striped 
foulard, and the over-skirt and bretelles of white 
muslin, with ribbons to match the dress. No 
other wrapping is worn. The over-skirt is some- 
times trimmed with a pleated flounce, scalloped 
on the edge. 

Fans have assumed formidable dimensions. 
They are designed not only to cool the atmos- 
phere, but also as a protection from the rays of 
the sun. If they grow much larger, they can 
be used to keep off the rain as well, and will 
serve the purpose of an umbrella or a roof. 

Stockings—for Fashion deigns also to occupy 
herself with them—summer stockings are écru, 
for the most part, embroidered either with white 
or with a color to match the dress. 

Emmevixs Raymon. 








GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
FROM “THE MILL ON THE FLOSS.” 


peor who live at a distance are naturally 
less faulty than those immediately under our 
own eyes; and it seems superfluous, when we 
consider the remote geographical position of the 
Ethiopians, and how very little the Greeks had 
to do with them, to inquire further why. Homer 
calls them ‘‘ blameless.” ; 





The happiest women, ‘like the happiest na- 
tions, have no history. 





We are all apt to believe what the world be- 
lieves about us; 


There are possibilities which our minds shrink 
from too completely for us to fear them, 


A suppressed resolve will betray itself in the 
eyes. 





A boy's sheepishness is by no means a sign 
of overmastering reverence; and while you are 
making encouraging advances to him under the 
idea that he is overwhelmed by a sense of your 
age and wisdom, ten to one he is thinking you 
extremely queer. The only consolation I can 
suggest to you is, that the Greek boys probably 
thought the same of Aristotle. It is only when 
you have mastered a restive horse, or thrashed a 
drayman, or have got a gun in your hand, that 
these shy juniors feel you to be a truly admirable 
and enyiable character. 





The responsibility of tolerance lies with those 
who have the wider vision, 
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ALESSANDRO MANZONI. 


LESSANDRO MANZONT died in Milan on 
May 23 and as he was born March 7, 1785, 

he had completed his eighty-eighth year. With 
him Italy has lost her greatest poet and novelist of 
the century, Milan its greatest citizen, the world 
a greatand good man. His early days were un- 
marked by any wonderful scholastic achievement. 
His mother, Donna Julia Beccaria, daughter of 
the celebrated reformer of the penal ‘system in 
Italy, had sent him to’a collegiate school in Bri- 
anza, and soon had to remove him, for the good 
friars who conducted the school had found that 
he was too ignorant to be able to profit by their 
lessons. Manzbni, however, pursued his studies 
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ALESSANDRO MANZONI—THE FUNERAL PROCESSION AT MILAN, 


in Milan and Pavia, and in the year 1805 went 
to Paris to join his illustrious mother, who was 
living there among the best scientific and artistic 
society, 

The Urania, a mythological poem, was his 
first important poetical work, and was published 
in Milan in 1809, one year after he had been 
married to Louisa Henrietta Blondel, a Protest- 
ant, daughter to’a banker of Geneva. In the 
mean time Manzoni’s religious opinions had un- 
dergone a change. The Voltairian philosopher 
had become an ardent Roman Catholic. Possi- 
bly the conversion of his wife to the Roman Cath- 
olic faith was the cause of this great change, but 
Manzoni would never answer inquiries on his 
inner life. While in Paris he became acquaint- 
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ed with the apostle of negro emancipation, ‘the | eulogy of the work, by which Manzoni felt, per- 


famous Abbé Grégoire, who with his enthusiastic 
eloquence had nota little shaken his philosophical. 
faith. _ But whatever the reason was, it is certain 
that young Manzoni acquired so firm a convic- 
tion of the goodness of his new creed that he 
remained true to it the whole of his life. 

His Jnni Sacri were the fruits of this change, 
and noble fruits they were, for. they .soon: be- 
came, and will long be, most popular through- 
out Italy. z 

‘The famous tragedy, by which were abolished 
the two unities of time and place, the Conte di 
Carmagnola, was published-in 1819. Goethe, 
the great German poet, answering the unjust 
criticisms published in Italy upon it, wrote a long 


haps, somewhat encouraged, and published his 
other tragedy, the Adelcht. Upon the death of 
Napoleon, in 1821, he wrote the Fifth of May 
(‘Il Cinque Maggio”), an ode, which is the most 
lyrical and the most perfectly poetical. composi- 
tion, that has been written in Italy during the 
present century. 

But his grandest work appeared in 1827. I 
Promessi Sposi.is a novel which has been trans- 
lated into every European language. ‘The hard- 
est battles haye been and are still being fought on 
this admirable work. Some people, in their pa- 
triotic enthusiasm, which, however, seems to us 
much mistaken, assert that it is too religious, and 
that the faith in God, which breathes from every 
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page, would never create a band of patriot sol- 
diers like those of the five days of Milan in 1848 ; 
others, on the contrary, affirm that it is precisely 
the teachings of Manzoni that made those patri- 
ot soldiers. Manzoni’s subsequent works would 
have met with better success had they been pub- 
lished before his novel. It is, however, assert- 
ed that numerous and valuable manuscripts have 
been left behind, a complete history of the French 
Revolution among others, which will soon be pub- 
lished. 

Not a distinguished personage went to Milan 
and departed without having visited Manzoni. 
He was a monument to be seen. Not curiosity, 
but admiration and respect were the chief attrac- 
tions, When the Emperor of Brazil, on his late 
European tour, called on him, Manzoni was going 
to thank his Majesty for the honor of his visit, 
but his Maj nterrupting him, said, ‘I must 
thank you for having received me. Before long 
nobody will know who Dom Pedro d’Alcantara 
was, while Manzoni will be known to future 
ages.” 

One of his last thoughts was to beg pardon of 
his servants if in his moments of delirium he had 
uttered any word that might have been offensive 
or disrespectful to them. 

Manzoni was not a count or a nobleman. 
When the Austrians, in 1815, took possession 
of Milan, they called upon the ancient nobili- 
ty to send their names and petition them for 
preserving their titles. Manzoni took no no- 
tice of the extraordinary injunction, and there- 
by lost his feudal nobility and title before the 
world. 

Universally respected and beloved as Man- 
zoni was, all Italy flocked to his funeral, and 
special trains brought crowds of mourners to 
Milan, eager to pay the last honors to their 
poet-patriot. ‘The funeral itself was one of 
the grandest ever witnessed even in Italy. 
King Victor Emanuel sent representatives, and’ 
Prince Humbert and the Duke of Aosta attend- 
ed, together with countless others of the best- 
known names of the Italian kingdom. The 
body lay for two days in state at the Municipal 
Palace, and on the day of the funeral the streets, 
lined throughout with a dense crowd, kept in 
order by detachments of cavalry, were hung 
with black, all the balconies and windows be- 
ing draped with sombre hangings and forests 
of veiled flags. Regimental bands playing fu- 
neral marches, and a body of nuns with lighted 
tapers, and singing portions of a very beautiful 
Messe Solennelle, accompanied the procession, 
which must have been full a mile in length. 
Behind the hearse followed the Duke of Aosta 
and his suite. Above the entrance to the ca- 
thedral was the simple inscription, ‘‘‘To Ales- 
sandro Manzoni.” ‘The interior was hung with 
black’ and silver facings, the coffin being de- 
posited on the top of a sarcophagus during the 
ceremony. The Archbishop of Milan officiated, 
the service lasting over an hour. After this the 
procession, moyed on to the cemetery, where, 
according to Continental custom, a few warm 
and touching speeches were made on the career 
of the dead poet. 

An accompanying illustration gives a fine 
picture of Manzoni, and the illustration on page 
460 shows the funeral procession, with the cele- 
brated Duomo of Milan in the background. 











ALESSANDRO MANZONL 


HAIR FAIR IN A FRENCH 
VILLAGE. 


HE illustration presents a curious study of 
life in the interior of France. The demand 

for false hair is so great that the French hair 
merchants are compelled to scour the country to 
satisfy their needs. The fair hair comes from 
the northern provinees,-especially from Picardy, 
The south and west furnish the dark and black 
hair.. The Picardy lasses exchange their blonde 
locks for pictures or jewels (false, of course) ; 
but those of the south are’more material, and 
will only part with their tresses for dry-goods or 
money. At stated seasons hair fairs are held in 
the principal towns of the district, to which the 
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HAIR FAIR IN A FRENCH VILLAGE. 


CHINESE MOURNING. 


VW ] HITE, not black, is the mourning color in 

China, and mourners wear white clothes, 
white girdles, white shoes, and even braid whit 
cotton into their quenoe or pigtails, 

The Chinese coffin is generally very solid in 
its construction, and is broader and deeper at 
the head than at the foot, sloping straight from 
one end to the other; the lid is not flat, but 
raised all down the centre ; the seams are always 
well caulked, and the whole is carefully oiled 
times, and finally covered with a black 
Well-to-do people repeat these process- 

week for a long period. A common 
price to pay for a good, ordinarily strong coffin 
is from ten to fifteen dollars, but the price varies 
according to the nature of the material employed 
and its ornamentation, and we have heard of fifty 
and even a hundred times as much as this sum 
having been paid for a single coffin. Of course 
among the very poor classes a much cheaper and 
slighter one is used, though even they do their 
utmost to bury their dead in such coflins as we 
have described. The charitable societies for res- 
cuing life, which exist at nearly all towns on the 
sea-coast and on the large rivers, provide coffins 
gratis when their boats bring in dead bodies, but 
they are made very slightly, and of the common- 
est wood. . 

On the death of a father, slips of mourning 
(that is, white) paper are affixed to each side of 
the door of the house, and in the higher ranks a 
board is exhibited there, giving the name, age, 
dignities, etc., of the departed one. Notice of the 
death is at once sent to the descendants of the de- 
ceased, who all forthwith assemble at the house, 
and range themselyes on the floor round the 
body, weeping and wailing, and attired in funer- 
al garb; the immediate relatives, too, come and 
condole with the afflicted family. In some parts 
it is customary for the friends and intimate ac- 
quaintances of the deceased, who have been no- 
tified of his death, to bring pieces of white cloth 
ox silk to place over the dead body. 

The full term of mourning for parents is nom- 
inally three years, but practically twenty-seven 
months, and for the first month after their de- 
cease the mourners are not allowed to shave 
their heads ; they consequently soon assume a 
wild and unkempt appearance. The very strict 
place offerings of food, etc., twice a year at their 
parents’ graves, but our own experience goes to 
show that the customs of the Chinese in this re- 
spect are occasionally, at any rate, more exact 
in theory than in practice. Some five or six 
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es once a 









damsels repair to dispose of their flowing locks | years ago we knew an educated Chinaman who 


to an assembled crowd of French and English 
buyers. A platform is erected in the middle of 
the market-place, which the young girls mount in 
turn, and the auctioneer extols his merchandise, 
and calls for bids. One offers a couple of silk 
handkerchiefs, another a dozen yards of calico, a 
third a magnificent pair of high-heeled boots, 
_and.so on, At last the hair is knocked down 
to the highest bidder, and the girl seats herself: 
in a-chair, and is shorn on the spot, -Some- 
times the parents themselves make. the bargain 
over a bottle of wine or a mug of cider. The 
girls console themselves for their lost tresses with 
a jute chignon, which pleases them better than 
their own hair, seeing that it is the fashion. 


would discourse at great length on filial piety 
and such-like virtues, but who nevertheless con- 
fessed to us that he had not been to visit his 
mother’s grave for ten years, although she was 
buried at a place only fifteen miles distant from 
where he had been living for a long period. 
Etiquette requires that a widow should mourn 
the death of her husband for three whole years, 
and even after that-period she is somewhat re- 
stricted in her choice of colors, red being forbid- 
den-her. Should: a widow marry again, which is 
not very frequently the case, for the practice is 
Jooked down upon, she, of course, divests herself 
of all marks and symbols of woe and mourning. 
Men, however; are not expected to be quite so 
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self-denying and particular in mourning the death 
of their wives, for they sometimes marry again 
before they have been widowers for a full year. 
Should a man’s wife be unlucky enough to pre- 
sent-him with a ‘“ pledge of atiection” during the 
term of mourning for his parent, it is looked upon 
as highly improper and disrespectful to the de- 
ceased. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. L. M. P.—We sell only patterns of entire suits, 
and do not separate the polonaise from the skirt, The 
whole suit pattern costs but 25 cents. 

Mus. L. C. W.—The Blouse-polonaise Suit pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. VI., is an excellent 
model for black grenadine. Trim with a bias puff. 
See full directions in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No, 28, Vol. VI. 

Mrs. J. R. A.—Make the girl’s Victoria lawn suit 
with a loose belted polonaise, and put rufiles on the 
polonaise and on skirt, edged with Hamburg em- 
broidery. 

Roy Lewis.—A black poplin or else cashmere over 
silk would be suitable for a bride’s traveling dress in 
the fall. Your suggestions are very good. Soft light 
camel’s-hair cloth costs from $3 50 to $6; but there are 
many mohair imitations of it that cost far less. It 
would be right to send your card in your new name to 
friends whom you wish to call upon you. 

Mrs. M. C.—We do not recommend any firm in this 
column. You must consult our advertising columns 
for the information you want. 

W. D. O.—We can furnish you Bazars containing 
the “Ugly Girl” papers. There are fifteen, at ten 
cents each. 

A. E.—The Blouse-polonaise Suit illustrated in 
Bazar No. 28, Vol. VI., is precisely what you want for 
your barred muslin suit. Trim with gathered ruffles 
of the material. 

Grace 8S.—Do not attempt to make the silk dresses 
that you will not wear until October. Put them off 
until September at least. It is impossible for us to 
advise you positively about them, as there are rumors 
of marked changes in fashions. It is said that round 
waists and princesse dresses will supersede basques 
and polonaises, but it is entirely too soon to speak 
positively. Pleated waists will be in fashion for a 
long time to come. There is nothing prettier than 
Irish poplin for your traveling dress, unless you’ get 
cashmere or camel’s-hair, Get heavy blue English 
water-proof, and bind the cape without scalloping it. 
We have given several directions for graduating dress- 
es. A waist made up of lengthwise box-pleats with 
Valenciennes insertion between is pretty for a young 
girl. 

E, M. D.—Make a tight chitelaine polonaise of your 
striped silk, or else have a vest-polonaise, with vest and 
reyers of black silk. Pockets, fraise, and sash, as well 
as inch-wide facings in the gathered flounces, should 
also be black. 

Country Sunsormer.—Only very small bustles are 
worn, Grenadine basques are edged with merely a 
piping of silk; over-skirts of grenadine have usually a 
puff or side pleating, or else a gathered rufile. Sleeves 
are coat-shaped without cuff, but with a puff and 
ruffle falling toward the wrist. 

Mrs. W. R. F,—Trim your dress with bias bands of 
thesame. Make kilt suits of linen, piqué, and muslin 
for your little boy. 

Miss M. A.—We have no pamphlet catalogue of pat- 
terns. A list of patterns is advertised in most num- 
bers of the Bazar, Pleated blouses are more worn 
than plain ones. 

Mxs. J. M. Y.—You will need a new basque to your 
grenadine suit. Do not line the over-skirt. The 
loose double-breasted polonaise pattern is the sim- 
plest of all the stylish models. 

Erra.—Old ladies wear large-sized straw bonnets 
with gros grain ribbon trimming. Black and gray 
straws are more used than white. 

M. E. L.—A Swiss muslin polonaise made by the 
Blouse-polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 28, 
Vol. VI., is what you want with your poplin. ‘Trim it 
with side pleatings and black velvet bows, and put 
puffs lengthwise on the front and pleated ruffles on 
the back of your skirt. Wear a black velvet belt and 
sash. The same pattern is suitable for your percale 
polonaise, 

Mns. H.—We have not the water-proof duster pat- 
tern that you want. Our water-proof cloak pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. I1L., is the best of its 
kind. 

Mzs. O.—An entire set of the patterns coming under 
the head of Girl’s Wardrobe is put up in an envelope, 
and the package containing all is sold for 25 cents. 
‘The double-breasted polonaise, fitted more snugly 
than for thin goods, is stylish for piqué suits, 

Perriexep Sunsoniser.—The white Swiss, or else a 
Victoria lawn dress, with black sash and corsage bow, 
will be suitable for you. 

Jznny Deans.—Use the Single-breasted Polonaise 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. VL, for your 
cashmere. Get a black or white chip English walking 
hat, and trim with turquoise silk the color of your 
dress, and add gay flowers and ostrich tips. 

Mrs. C. A. M.—The polonaise pattern sent you is 
in best model for grenadine. If your skirt is not 

long enough to cut the entire garment, you can 
it at the waist beneath the belt. Trim with a Bag eae 
of grenacinks 

Mxs. J. J. M.—The double-breasted ise tt 
fastened by buttons and regular ae crane 
stead of the button-holes being too large to be neat, it 
is now quite a feature to have these large button-holes, 
and they are considered ornamental. They are now 
bound with the material in the Louis XIv, style in- 
atead of being overcast. 

Cara.—Your grenadine is wool and cotton mixed, 
of very good quality. The white sample is thick Vic- 
toria lawn, too heavy for a suit. You should buy a 
thinner quality. 

Attor.—Velvet buttons, sash, and collar are hand- 
fomer than silk on piqué polonaises, yet each is 
used. A habit shirt is a muslin box-pleated waist; 
the collarettes attached now to collars are also called 
habit shirts. A cashmere or light cloth double-breast- 
ed sacque of the English jacket shape, trimmed with 
bias silk, is suitable for a wrap for cool summer days. 
Satin jean would make a pretty polonaise, but it is 
difficult to give it a good gloss after washing, hence 
it has not become a popular fabric. 

Ixquirer.—Make a vest-polonaise snit of your two 
kirids of silk. The darkest bine should make the 
skirt, vest, sleeves, pockets, cuffs, and sash. Put al- 
ternate ruffles of light and dark on the skirt; use the 
light sill for polonaise, and edge it with a bias band 

of the darker blue. Have a dark blue fraise lined 
with light. Consult articles to “ Ugly Girls” for treat- 
ment of the eyelashes. 


postpaid, $1 00. Every color and size. 


Exua.—A sleeveless jacket would be more stylish 
with a polonaise than a cape. 

C. G.—Take deeper seams under the arms, but not 
in the darts, 

May.—Capes are not now worn as parts of suits. 
The redingote, polonaise, and basque are worn with- 
out extra wraps. 





crying baby, or 
children subject to croup and stomach~com- 
plaints, can rely upon Castoria to keep the child 
well and give it rest. ~ There are but few nurses 
in New York who do not use Castoria, It should 
be in every house.—[ Com.] 





A Prorrraste Investment.—The Wilson Under- 
Feed Sewing-Machine combines in a more perfect de- 
gree than any other the requirements of a first-class 
machine. This is the unanimous verdict of the thou- 
sands of families who are using them, and its success 
is unprecedented in the history of sewing-machines, 
Although it costs fully as much to make as any other, 
the manufacturer sells direct to the people, but as the 
company belongs to no “Ring” or combination to 
keep up prices, they can afford to sell at a much less 
price, Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, and in 
all other cities in the United States. The company 
want agents in country towns.—[Com.] 





Covyine Wier 





the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 


Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless, 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 
BLACKHEADS, AND Fiesnworus, 
use Perry’s IMPROVED COMEDONE 
and Pimple Remedy —the Great Skin 
Medicine. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 

y, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, 
Y ALL DRUGGISTS. 










i Pet 
rk. SOLD 


PEERLESS 





Collars, 
Cuffs, § Drawers. 


UNION ADAMS & C0., 


637 BROADWAY. 
WEBSTER’S PATENT 





Pat. June 27, 1871._ Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871. 

Is one of the most important inventions o7° the age. 
matt pee Button-hole Worker eer inven‘ed. 
simple that « child can work a more perfect button:hole 
with it than the most experienced hand can work with- 
outit. Loca and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 percent. profit. 
Sample Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole 
Cutter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 

ith sample of our new and nove? way ci canvassing, 
sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 cents. Ad- 
dress WEBSTER M’F’G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 

it. Please state in what paper you saw 


AVEC Lb akyy 
The STIGER Patent 
SKIRT, DRAWERS 


STOCKING 


SUPPORTER, sxa 
Skeleton Waist Combined, 


‘The Skeleton Waist alone, 
for hot weather, is worth allit 
costs. Itis highly recommend- 
ed by physicians. and others 
who Rave used it. ~ 

‘Ask your Merchants for it. 
If you cannot get it we will 
send single one, prepaid, for 
Children, on receiptof #1. For 
Misses and Ladies, on receipt 
of $1.25. 

1a ordering, give the length 
from the shoulder to the top of 
stocking. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

Send price for samples. So- 
licit orders, and make money. 

‘A liberal discount to Agents 
and Merchants. , 

Cut this out and keep it. 


STIGER MFG. CO. 


60 Warren Street. 
* P.O. Box 4391. New York. 


“THREE PAIR” 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. Single pair, sent 
A fine French 
‘oven Corset; all sizes for $1 00. ‘To avoid loss, send 

Post-ofice Order. J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 
353 8th Ave., N. ¥. City. 


























Sold by all Druggists. 


cont tRS- Cc. C. THOMSON 
ues to purchase ee oe usual terms, Send for 


of References. les are wanted, inclose 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 89 East 33 St., N.Y. 


BYTTRICKs Pearlettes for the complex- 

brilliant. A recanen adjanet wrote ytailee By mail 
10 evel let mai 

40 cents. BUTTRICK’S TOILET CO, Box 3088) N.Y. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURNISH- 
ING DEPARTMENT. 
UNDERCLOTHING in great variety, PARIS-MADE 

and of our own manufacture, 
MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S SUITS, in all the fashion- 
able materials. 
“CHILDREN’S PIQUE SUITS,” Paris-made and our 
own manufacture. 
ee EMBROIDERED WALKING COATS. 
LAWN AND CAMBRIC MORNING WRAPPERS. 
CORSETS in great variety, HOOP-SKIRTS, PAN- 


IERS, &c. 
INFANTS’ WEAR 


Of ae Description Ready Made and to Order. 
“WEDDING TROUSSEAUX” a Specialty. 


SPRING AND SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
&e., &e, 

Closing sale of the LATEST IMPORTATIONS, prior 
to taking their SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Offering UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS to purchasers. 


PARIS AND CITY MADE GARMENTS, 
All the NOVELTIES in 
YAK LACE POLONAISE AND JACKETS, HOUSE 
JACKETS, SILK, LACE, CASHMERE, & CLOTH 
SACQUES & POLONAISE. LINEN & BATISTE 
SUITS AND POLONAISE, &c., &., 
AT PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Also, 
THREAD & LLAMA LACE POINTES & SACQUES, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


SUMMER SHAWLS, 
IN BAREGE, CHALLIE, GRENADINE, 
and various other descriptions in the above 


forming the largest assortment to be found in 
the city, and at the LOWEST PRICES, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


HALA!!! 


SF REMOVAL. 
L SHA’ Has removed his well-known 


Hair Establishment to 
364 Bowery, corner Fourth Street, 


Branch store, 363 Sixth Avenue, and begs leave to call 
the attention of the ladies to his superb stock of Hu- 
man Hair Goods, of the best quality of hair only, of 
his own importation and manufacture. 

As I have had numerous complaints from ladies who 
have been Jed astray by unscrupulous imitators of my 
advertisements, and bought inferior goods, I call the 
attention of the ladies to 364 Bowery, cor. 4th Street, 
which entire building I occupy. 

The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

All Hair used in my establishment I import and 
manufacture myself, and is of the best quality only; 
and if any expert can prove that I use in my goods 
any other quality but the best, or méz it with Italian 
or Chinese Hair, which is generally applied to by other 
dealers, will refund the money in every case. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors, 

‘All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 





















18 inches loug, 4 ounces weight, - 00 
Do.22 do. do. 4 do. do. - - - 600 
Do.26 do. do. 4 do. do. - - 800 
Do. 82' do. do. 4 do, do. - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Mair Switches, 50c. 
Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 
2-inch, $2.00." 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00, 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 28d Streets, 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods sent ©. 0. y express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 


EHRICH’S, 


287&289 8thAve.,near24thSt. 


Bargains in Lace Shawls and Sacques, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Real Laces, and Dress Trim- 
mings, Embroideries, Fancy Articles, &c., &c. 


Send stamp for Catalogue. 


Every C. O. D. package subject to examina= 
tion before acceptance. HRICH & co, 
287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., 


FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD & C6. 


Manufacturers, and Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers. 

We have the best assortment of good goods that can 
be found in this city; and, with this close money-mar- 
ket, we will sell them at the lowest ible prices. 

COUNTRY COTTAGES A SPEC! TY. 
15 & 77 SPRING STREET, COR. CROSBY. 


Patent Buckskin Dress Shields. 


These Dress Shields are man- 
ufactured of ight BUCKSKIN 
and OIL SILK, and is the onl: 
article in the market that will 
absorb moisture and protect 
the Dress thoroughly. ‘They 
are extremely light and flex- 
ible, worn without the slight- 
est discomfort, and easily re- 
tained in position. Sold by all first-class D: is 
and Fancy Goods Houses in the city. D. O- HALL & 
CO., Sole Agents & Manufacturers, 44 W. B’way, N.Y. 
pa fies has inane tus = al mat ca 


ED !— \d price, address 
ASTHMA CURED !—For circular and price, 


8. C. UrHam, ParuapELrata, Fa. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR ea totum, Phitadcionis: 
SANTA 


All about its climate for weak 
BARBARA. beter inden, Senta Bartoe Cal. 














lungs, &c. Send 50cts. for Quide- 


FRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, | 


in tities. Send for Circular, 
“ion L CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 


HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 


Retailed at same price as Icharge 
Hair Dealers. All First quality 
Hair, No short crimped hair in. 
‘Warranted not dyed. 

32 in. long, weight 3 oz. only €9.90 
eee ee eT F800 
Be ut 

see 


= 
= 
saw 
eu ou 


15.00 

18.00 

Coxoxet om Powranovn Braing— 
11> Harm, 

or. 20in, Hair, only , 4,50 a 
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Back or Waterfall Curls—full sets ng single Curls 

Naturally Curly. Qu tur'ly curly 
g Medium, p.$ 47,00 | “Retails $10.00 | 9 it, only $3-00 
= Large, 2 8.00] forin 12.00) 94 « "3.50 
Extra’ Large, |= 10.00] N-¥. 15.00] 26 «4. « 4350 
Brsr Faz Warr on Fact Cumis, . «4, . 50 cents per yard. 
Naromatty Cumty, Faiz Werr Cents, 5 $1.00 per yard. 
Larusr Strix. — 5) Comb, Imitation Shell, sent prepaid 

‘on receipt of $1. eryb 





import fermizing (as imitators 
my adverticements do] fo make their Price Liasappser heoper, 
am the only Hair Importer ie ci 

RETAILS Gf WHOLESALE Prices, 










Wreath with any Initial, Nonogra lnectiaaas? 
ca many pisces or color of Hatr'as yon may ceeds” apts 


Almost every family possesses some hair of deccased silatives, which 


ean be made into beautiful pictures, formi 
changeable mementoes and hassomearahald orgecnens 
Sramed 4 x 6 inch 


the above designs appropriatel » tent 
paid om receipt of 410.00., The ahove te the very, best 
Preserving the ‘hair in ie original color, and is now Being catensively 
‘adopted by alt who wish to preserse suck’ ag reliceto perpetuate the me- 
mary of the departed. Have one made. You will surely order cthers 
on secing how really artistic the work ia done. Will rdurn all hair 


[, Extablished 1843. is 
Sear Ainity 58. (Onpyrioht wots ¥5 BES HSM rn, 
When you write please mention Harper's Bazak. 


The Standa a Bustle. 


A Diploma 

has been 
awarded by the 
American Insti- 
tute to A. W. 
Thomas, Paten- 
tee and Manu- 
facturer for the 
lightest, 
strongest, 
most dura- 
ble,comfort- 
able,elastic, 
and Shean 
> est Bustle in 
the market. The wearer can sit in any position 
whatever without bending or injuring it in the 
mites degree, it closing entirely up on sitting, 
and returning with precision to its original shape on 
arising. The heaviest dress will not cause it to dimin- 
ish its size, or change its perfect form. (as is generally 
the fault). No ladies? wardrobe complete 
Without the Standard Lotta Bustle. 
For sale every where. Ask for Nos. 10, 
11, 15, 18, 22, &c., comprising the various sizes 
and styles. Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 
91 White S 801 RaceS 


sig! 
riage, 
justable Canopy. 
(Price $15 00. 
Old Style Perambula- 
tors from $7; Central 
Park Swings reduced 
to $10; also, Veloci- 
pedes, Baby Jumpers, 
apingHorses,&Toys. 
Send for circular to 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
512 Broadway, opposite 
—s * St. Nicholas Hotel 
(Patent Canopy put on any carriage.) 


Important to Ladies.—rhrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. ‘The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars ‘will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. Send for Catalogue. 
DOMESTIC SEWING-MACHINE CO., 
NEW YORK. 


GAUZE MERINO 


Undershirts 2 Drawers, 


A LARGE VARIETY AT 


UNION ADAMS & C0., 


No. 637 BROADWAY. 


| SHOPPING. 


Of evel Seppo for Ladies iprorap ly exeertee by 

Mrs. C.G, PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Sen 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Di is samples sent for 25 cents. 


TOWER HILL HOUSE, 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I., 
WILL OPEN JUNE 25th. 
N. SCOFIELD, Proprietor, 
CUA nar Continental Hote Philadelphia. 
Address No. 25 West Twenty-Seventh St., New York. 


Ta COMPLEXION BEAUTIFIER 
removes Tan and Freckles, Blackheads, Pimples, 
and Fleshworms. Depot 142 West Twenty-fifth Street, 
N.Y. Ask your Druggists for it. If you can not get 
it, inclose $1 00, with stamp, and it will be sent to you. 
Agents wanted. 


—_____—_ 
—For Settling and Clarifying Coffee. 
KAEVA. Two Doz. sent by mail on receipt of 25- 
cent stamp. M.S. SEYMOUR, lushing, New York. 
BUrTRICK’s Rosie Blush,” impartin 


healthful glow, very beautiful. 40 cents by mail. 
ae“ BUTTRICE'S TOILET CO., Box 3988, N. ¥. 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


THE ORTOLAN. 
B 


AZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
‘These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments, We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is d ible with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressinaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children.. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
mlogus will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 

remium offered to each and every subscriber for the 

jazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and econ my of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
Wil'be bailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Basar Dn , a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (600) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 

ense, The ee represented are for ladies, 

es, boys, and little children. The polonaises an 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Address 





Write for a Price-List to 


GREAT WESTERN 





.H. JOHNSTON, 










No. 179 

zd MITHFIELD ST PITTSBURGH PA. 

Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 
Guns, $8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $3 t0 
$75. Revolvers, $6 to 5, Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Ma- 
terial, Fishing Tackle, &c. Large discounts to dealers or 
clubs’ Army Guns, Revolvers, &¢., bought or traded for. 
cone sent by express, C.0.D., to be examined before 
paid for, 





TEE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


IeeCream Freezer. 


Tingley’s Patent}, will produce a finer quality of Cream 
w Toes Cae ater sh dese labor, than any otlier Freezer 
made. Is perfectly air-tight, and will pay the entire cost 
of the machine in one season in saving of ice alone. Sizes 
rom three to forty. = Call and see it, or send for 
catalogue, OHASG. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


606 Commerce St., Philadelphia, 





: Boughton’s Patent Adjustable 


-MOSQUITO AND FLY SCREEN 


Will fitany Wixpow or Door. Price for windows, with 
netting and fixtures complete, from 50 cts. to $4. For 
doors complete, $2 50 to $6. ‘Sample Window Screen 
sent prepaid for 60 cts. Agents wanted. Send 
ae for Circulars. Address J. W. BOUGHTON, 
1200 Chestnut St., Phila., or Branch, 168 Fulté 

ee eee 





»N.Y. 





7 
WORKING CLASS, S5hcrccknarantecd, 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; n0 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 


of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & GO.,178 Greenwich St NY. 


eee Se ee ES 
Wien. Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps and 





other novelties. Address U.S. Manufacturing 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 





NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER s000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 










Store,543 Broadway &88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
yy Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia: A. C. Kellogg, 
hicago, Ill. Send for Pamphlet. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 





‘These Patterns are Grave To Fir any Ficurr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
jnsted by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
uuder the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOA 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for gi 





































8 years old) i © 95 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE N 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

years old)... ee . © ot 
BOY'S KNEE - BRE : 5 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old)... © 29 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8 to 15 years old) ast 
INFANT'S WARDROBE 4 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt),. «35 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER. . 2 No.42 
GIRL'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for m 

5 to 15 years old). ft Ad 


GENTLEMAN'S SE 

AND SMOKING-CAP......---+2-0005 
PLAIN- IST HOUSE D: With A) 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt... 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
ion Bagsue, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)... te 2 












LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER. oe “4 

LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sucque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)... NG 


SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND’ CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skirt, and 
Walking Skirt: «18 

TALMA, with Pointed Hoo 
Over-skirt, and Walking $ «90 

LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 

ED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt... wee 9B 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old). ae ate 

LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT....>*) 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gown)... 37 

HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2 to years old) “* 39 

DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and. Kuickerbockers (for boy’ from 5 to 10 
















25 



















Years'dld).2 sccvceumeaete ect seseeteee es «39 
BASQUE, with Gre pe, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt. “39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. * 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT.... “ 41 


DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT................. “ 41 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... * 43 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
a from 5 to 15 years old)... as 7 ae 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt... Sra 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
ING SUIT i 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 2 © 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
OWNAGE). 2.05. .0.cceccensesscnccsses oo “ 50 


Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “* 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, 
and Skirt, Basque ‘fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 yeas old); “18 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SU eel 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 
SUIT... “1 
von Ae 
NAISE WALKING SUIT ‘98 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE W. G a t 
LADIES! AND ASSES’ BATHING OR GUE 
' BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUIT......... “ 30 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





































You ask WHY we can sell First 
A Class 7 Octave Pianos tor $2902 
We answer—Itcosts less. $3 


: 


r o BS 
cular, in which We Tefer to over SOO Bankers, Merchants, 
Go lsome of whom you may Know), using out Pianos, 
jn 44 States and Territories, “Please state where you saw 


tice. 
this notice. |) 5, Plano Cow 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


a oe ee 
WANTE DOOK AGENTS, to cell new 
and popular books. Books that are 
admirably. adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
‘Public Men, by John W.. BORE ae Ballads, by 
Will Carleton; I Go a-Fishing, by W. ©. Prime; Miss 
Beecher's Housekeeper and Healthkeeper; The Fishing 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. ‘For further particulars, inquire of or address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
es Mare OF BBYD OE st Ee ee 


$95 A DAY. new cle: SuawsBiddetoraMe 
OE DRIR ES eee Se SESW naan Me: 


Agents. Articl 
BA75 Autos tour, C5 LININGTON, Chicago, 











Agents Wanted Every Where. 
ELLIS? 
FIFTH AVENUE 
Stocking Supporters, 
WITH PATENT CLASP! 
i For Ladies, Miss 
and Children. 
No more Buckles or Buttons, 
Worn by every lady who 
values health'and comfort. 
27 More than three-quar- 
ters of all Female Diseases are 
caused by wearing garters! 
For sale by all dealers in 
Ladies’ Underwear, Dry 
Goods, Fancy Goods, &c. 
Manufactured only by 
ELLIS WE°G CO, 
S 110 Tremont St., Boston, 


MRPER’S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1873. 


Trave-Marx. Registered June 24, 1873, 


‘There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y, Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. 








Rae. 


‘The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columne contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Examiner 
and Chronicle, 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip.— Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 


dence Journal. 
To 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAL 


Re 
Hanrrr’s Macazinx, One Year. 
Hanver's Werxry, One Year. 
Harper's Bazar, One Year. 
Harprr’s Magazine, Harrer’s WEekty, and Harprr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, WEexvy, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scnsontwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macaztne 2% cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

‘The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

‘The Volumes of the Wrrxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms For Anverttstnc in Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Hanrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Recommended by physiciansand mothers. Re= 
tuins linen diaper, and is thoroughly water- 
proof, 4 sizcs—1 smallest, 4 largest. Sample 
mailed, on receiptof ¢1, by Eureka Dia 7 Cn 
532 B'dway, N.Y. Sold, also,by Stewart,Clafiin, 
'H. G. Norton, and Fancy and Dry 
‘Goods Stores. Ask for KA. "See stam) 
of a Patent Diaper Co. ‘Take no other. Agents wanted. 


UTTRICK’S Silk Sachets, delightful 

‘odors for desks, bureaus, and dressing-cases, All 
perfumes by mail 50 cents, Address 

BUTTRICK’S TOILET CO., Box 8988, N. ¥- 


Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees @ 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 








$79 00 RACH WEEK, “Ser where. 
Bosineas strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


wz HARES = Bee will er either of the 
following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price.” 





ra- Hanrer’s CaTaLocur mailed free on receipt of 
Six Cents in postage stamps. 


L 
ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Jomx W. 
Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


bo 

1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Penm, Crown 8yo, 

Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 
TIL. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, gypt, Syrig, Turkey, Greece 
Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, ani 
Great Britain and Ireland. By W. Pemproxe Frt- 
Even. Twelfih Year. With OY 100 Maps and 
Plans of Cities. Large 12mo, Half Leather, Pocket- 
Book form, $6 00. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1872. Edited by Prof. Srenornr F. Bain, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, with the Assistance 

.of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, over 700 pp., 

Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the Annual Record of 

Science and Industry for 1871. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00.) 
Wy 

MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness. Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Schools. Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


FARM BALLADS. By Wix1 Cantrron. Illustrated. 
are Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Uluminated, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


vil. 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
Thereto. By Carex Cusurxe. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


$2 00. 
VIL. 


THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuaries Haxtoox, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Illus- 
trations. Crown 8yvo, Cloth, $2 00, 

Ix. 

TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Frrp- 
xriok Arnotp, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present; with @ 
Glance at Hayti. By Samurt Hazarv. Maps and 
Illustrations, Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50, 


xL 

RECLUS'S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Deser’ iptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Exiséx Rrovus. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 

printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 
Uniform in style with “THE EARTH," by Euistx 

Reoxvs. 8yo, Cloth $5 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





1, 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. By Witxre Coxtiys, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” ‘“ Armadale,” ‘ Moon- 
stone,” “Man and Wife,” &c., &c. S8yvo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


2. 

«« HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID." By Annie 
Tuomas, Author of ‘On Guard,” “Walter Goring,” 
“Theo Leigh,” ‘ Played Out,” be, &. S8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


3. 
THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance, By Harerer Mantinzav. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


LONDON’S HEART. By B.L. Farsrox, Author of 
“Grif,” ‘Joshua Marvel,” ‘Blade-o'-Grass,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8yvo, Paper, $1 00. 





5. 

MURPHY'S MASTER. By James Parn, Anthor of 
“*Carlyon’s Year, Cecil's Tryst,” ‘Found Dead,” 
“One of the Family," “A Beggar on Horseback,” 
&c., &c. 8yo, Papel cents. 








. 6. 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Taacxeray, Author 
of “The Village on the Cliff,” é&c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


7. 

KENELM CHILLINGLY : His Adventures and Opin- 
ions. By . Burwer (Lord Lytton), Author of 
“ Pelham," ast of the Barons,” “The Caxtons,” 
&c. Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 





8. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. By F. W. Rosrson, Au- 
thor of “ Christie’s Faith," “Mattie: a Stray," “No 
Man’s Friend,” “True to Herself,” &c. Ilustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


TO THE BITTER END. By Miss M. E. Brannon, 
Author of “Aurora Floyd,” ‘Dead -Sea Fruit, 
“ Birds of Prey," “John Marchmont’s Legacy,” &c. 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 





10. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Groner 
Erion, Author of “Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss," “Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $150; Cloth, $2 00, 

un. 

ROBIN GRAY. By Cuanres Grnnoy, ‘“ Anthor of 
“For the King,” and “For Lack of Gold.” 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents. a 


A PASSION IN TATTERS. By Awnre Tuo: Au- 
thor of ‘Maud Mohan,” “Denis Donne,” * Palse 
Colors iors ee ae pease House,” “Theo 

‘ erself,” ” 
nee eos Paper, 75 eats! laying for High Stakes, 











P5tOGIO rer tay Avonts wanted attctésses of working peo 
ple, of elther sex, young or ‘more money at 

work for usin their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 

else. Particulars, free. Address G, Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 





MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Ke; 
INI Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, an 
full particulars FREE. 8, M. Srexoen, Boston, Mase, 
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FACETIZA. 


Sunezy the most practical 
man of our day has been 
discovered. A young man 
Hown niiah, writing to his 
sweetheart ‘the other,.day, 
said: “I wish, my darling, 
that you would not write 
me such long letters. If 
you were to bring an action 
for breach of promiseagainst 
me, the lawyers would copy 
the correspondence between 
ug, and charge ten cents for 
every folio of seventy-two 
words. The shorter the let- 
ters the more We save from 
the lawyers.” Strange to 
say, the young man never 
received.a reply ! 
eee gees 

Western _LanGuacr, — 
The Boston Globe fears that 
foreigners sometimes find it 
difficult to read our news- 
paper language, even with a 
tolerably fair knowledge of 
its intricacies. What, for 
instance, could they make 
of the following from a 
Western paper: ‘The may- 
or galooted up the church 
aisle, swashaying and gyra- 
ting’ like a_ Chinese Joss 
with the jim-jams ?” 

ee cee 

Hyrornesis.—At a late 
examination of civil-service 
candidates, a question was 
ut to them as to the mean- 
ing of “hypothesis.” One 
candidate answered that it 








was ‘a machine for raising ; = 

water.” Another said he \ SNES 

didn’t remember of ever 3 = NE Nick 
hearing the word before, but i, ULI ea NG 
itsounded tohim “as though ; Ay, oe 

it meant the twist which = Ue 


the head of a department 
puts. on his subordinates 
when he wants them to 
“come down’ for election 
expelises.” 
aeeege eee 
A xnowrne Exper. —A 
canny Scot who had accept- 
ed the office of elder be- 
cause some wag had made 
him believe that the remu- 
neration was sixpence each 
Sunday and a boll of meal on New-Year's Day, offi- 
cially carried round the ladle each Sunday after serv- 
ice. When the year had elapsed he claimed the meal, 
but was told he had been hoaxed. “It may be sae 
with the meal,” he replied, coolly, “but I took care 0” 
the saxpence mysel’.” 


PrMiad Sil 








Mamma. “ What a Di 
Trixy. “Oh, Mamma, 


ee 

A little beggar-girl in New York has got. hold of the 

wrong paper, which certifies that ‘the bearer is a 

widow with five children, in destitute circumstances.” 
egy 


We have cut the following froma daily paper : ‘The 
morning dress of the Shah is quiet, but dazzling. He 
wears a blue frock-coat, braced, buttoned, and frogged 
with diamonds, back and front. The handle of his 
sword is a vast ruby, while to the peak of his caloosh, 
or Persian hat, are fastened thirteen emeralds as bi 
as tea-cups, which continually dangle in his eyes an 
impede his vision. He has several priceless precious 
stones in each of his boots, a shirt collar lined with 

earls, and an umbrella cut out of a singleonyx. He 

jooks nice in the sun.” 

No doubt he does ; and Jones wants to read him this 
at the railway station, What do you think ? 


“Twinkle, twinkle, blazing Shah ! 
No one wonders who you are! 
No one cares! so off you fly, 


Like a diamond down the High !” 


“ Are” doesn’t rhyme well with “Shah,” does it? 
But Paring toe the sentiment seems all right, so do 
what you like with it. 

Soeeeteegeia te 

Cynioat Tuoveut.—A man is never so old in the 

outside world as he is made to feel when in the bosom 


ofhisfamily, = 


Scanper.—An old Cavalier poet speaks of “Fishes 
that tipple in the deep.” Do the researches of modern 
ichthyologists confirm this imputation on the moral 
character of animals which are generally supposed to 
be of necessity habitual water-drinkers ? 

ne 

Saanr.—A paper says, ‘‘ Massachusetts is noted for 
two things—intelligence and patent medicines.” We 
presume the intelligence is displayed in selling, not 
taking, the physic. 
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Mistress. “No Opportunity of Jurpeopangs Youriel 
Map. “Well, Ma’am, I’ve arranged this 
Wearing your Own, I feel as my Feelin’s is hurt, and 
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ARPER'S BAZAR. _ 





DELICATE CONSIDERATION. 


in you're making, Chicks! What are you Playing at?” 
, we're Playing at Railroad Trains. 


DISINTERESTED ATTACHMENT. 


I met a little maiden; 
Her age was barely ten; 

Her spirit was not laden 
With deep distrust of men. 

I asked her would she be my mate; 
She graciously declined, 

Because she had of dolls so great 
A family to mind. 


I met a widow later, 
And sought her for my bride; 
Her family was greater 
Than hers who erst denied. 
She answered, “Yes.” I married her. 
The brats all have their follies, 
For which I pay. I should prefer 
My ten-year-old and dollies, 


Say 
The French bave been much afflicted, but have at 
last wiped away their tears (Thiers), 


Se 

Ixoonorrvanre Exonurry.—If the throne of Persia 
were now filled by an Irishman, who, having left it 
behind him, was about to visit England, who would 

ossibly commit the offense of declaring the illustri- 
ous Oriental to be at once the Shah and the Sultan ? 
Breathes there the buffoon who would venture to call 
his Persian Majesty the Padisha ? 


sae ogee ares 

‘Tue nicerst Sconr—Twenty, of course. 
eee 

‘A rising caricaturist writes to us, and mentions, 


among other recommendations, that he can take off 
his own boots. 


cepa 
A Prva or Love—The “ engagement-ring” at our 
uncle’s, ° 


Lord Eskgrove was a very “wordy” judge. Lord 
Cockburn, in his. Memorials, says he heard him, in 
condemning a man to death for stabbing a soldier, ag- 

ravate the offense thus: “‘ And not only did you mur- 
ar him, whereby he was bereaved’ of his life, but you 
did thrust, or push, or pierce, or project, or propel the 
lethal weapon through the belly-band of his regimental 
breeches, which were his Majes! r 














NEGLECTED GENIUS. 


here, Parker? Why not?” 


‘air differently every Day for a Week; but as you have neyer put it on, and haye taken to 


my Eddication is wasted!” 


: Z'm the Engine, and Guy’s a Palace Car, and Sylvia's a Passenger Car, 
Gerald, he’s a Baggage Car too—that is, he’s really only a Zruck, you know, onlysyou mustn’t ‘Tell him so, as it would Offend him’! 





FORMS OF SALUTATION. 


To Parerramiitas (at present market prices). “ How 
on earth do you ‘find yourself’ and family ?” 

To a Swett. ‘How haw you? Haw.” 

To a Torer. “How do you carry yourself 2” 

To a Wetsuer. ‘“ How d’ye do?” 

To a Rep Tarisz. “ How don't you?” 

To a Cunisty Minstnet. ‘“ Hoop-d’ye-d’how-d’ye- 


do?” - 

A Corrrctor or THE Press—A policeman at a 
crowded crossing. ___. 

A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE. 

Osticina Water. “Sausages—oh yes, Sir, I can 
recommend the sausages. I know the man as makes 
em.” 

Patron. ‘H’m, it would have been better if you 
had known the pig!” 


SOMETHING THAT SHOULD ALWAYS STAND CORRECTED 
—The barometer, 


AMBITION. 

GranpMAMMA (encouragingly). ‘And what will you 
be, Harry, when you grow up ?” 

Harry. “Please, gran’ma, I’d like to be an organ- 
grinder with a monkey.” 

eee 
COMPREHENSION. 

“Madam,” said a certain nameless one to Mrs. 
Brow the other day, “you are talking simple rub- 
bish.” 

“Yes, Sir,” replied the ever-crushing lady, ‘‘ because 
I wish you to comprehend me.” 





eee 
L— has burned his fingers with a traveling opera 
company. They say he 
has now become a co- 
opera-hater. 
pe 


To voune Avrnons.— 
Your punctuation may 
be faultless, yet youmay 
write without point. 


y+ 


ticketed only Eight !” : 
aN LADAME AMARANTHE (née Robinson). “Yes, my dear Gentleman ; but, candidly, 
would a Cheap Article be suitable to such a singularly beautiful Person as your dear 
Lady?” oA ps 
7 Morat—Heushands, don't accompany your wives on such expeditions as this. 


and May’s a Baggage Car, and 





[Jury 19, 1873. 


A sap Loox-ovr.—After 
reading a prophecy by Dr. 
Trall, of Philadelphia, we 
are inclined to “hope that 
Dr. Cumming may be right 
for once, and that the world 
may not survive till 1880. 
In 1880 and for five long 
years afterward the earth is 
to be nearer to Jupiter, Sat- 
urn, Uranus, and Neptune 
than it has been for eighteen 
years past, and the result of 
this disastrous proximity 
may be more easily imagined 
than described. Plague, 
famine, scorching heat, 
piercing cold, are among 
the least of the evils to be 
expected. These calamities 
are to fall chiefly upon glut- 
tons, tobacco chewers and 
smokers, and tight-lacing 
young ladies. As this pro- 
vides for the survival of 
none but drunkards and 
loosely clad old ladies, we 
would rather die, 


——-—__ 

A Richmond lady adver- 
tises, under the head of 
“*Strayed or Stolen,” for a 
“Jong, lank, lean husband, 
six feet high, broad shoul- 
ders, thin beard, light hair 
and ‘complexion, blue eyes, 
and about forty-five years 
of age, being about twenty 
years younger than myself.” 


——— 
CROWDING. 

“Pray, Sir,” said a per- 
son at the back end of a 
crowd to another who had 
just joined it, ‘pray don’t 
press upon me; there’s no 
one behind you.” 

“But there sR be pres- 
ently,” said the other ; ‘* be- 
sides, Sir, what’s the use of 
being in a crowd if one 
mayn’t shove ?” 

nae 

Proresstonat.—A Paris- 
ian recounts that he met re- 
cently, in a railway carriage, 
en route to Toulouse, a very 
agreeable and well-instruct- 

person, who said he was 
a professional man. He 
: parted with this compagnon 
de voyage with some regret, and with an exchange of 
cards; the agreeable person adding, as he gave his, 
“Tt would afford him great: pleasure at any time to 
be useful to him professionally.” Politeness forbade 
him looking at the card till he had got out of sight, 
when he found it was that of a public executioner o! 
Paris. There was no mistake. Underneath the name 
was the statement of the professional pursuit. 

soeenig noe 
PREPARED FOR ANY THING. 

Crry Frrenp. “Up in town all by yourself, eh? 
Where’s the missus ?” 

e Goo oxp Sour. “Ob, she be mortal bad abed, poor 
hing !” 

Frienp. “That ‘ll spoil your holiday, eh 2” 

Goon ou» Sour. Well, no, Sir ; if se pops off sud~ 
den, they're to write up and let me know.’ 

gees 
A PATRONIZING DAMSEL, 

Miss Mancaner (aged nine, to mamma, who is a wid- 
ow and has no sons). “ I’m very glad uncle has come to 
stop with us, mamma. It’s nice to have a man about 


the house !” 


“Here we are now, within a quarter of a mile of 
land,” was the joyful announcement made by the cap- 
tain of an ocean steamer to his grumbling passengers, 

“Where? Which way is it 2” were the eager excla- 
mations which followed. 

“Any where down below there,” said. the captain, 
pointing toward the bottom of thesea. “The le 
gives us just two hundred and twenty fathoms of wa- 
ter, andthe land comes slap up against.the brine.” 


eee 
Parties who ‘‘round” on you very often try to make 
you think they mean “square.” 


oe 
Can a tailor’s child be said to die of sheer neglect ? 


“Oh, come into my parlor,’ 


Said the Spider to the Fly.” 


| 
Brnepic. “Yes, but Twenty Dollars, hang it! Why, the Bonnets in the Window 
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LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYMNASTIC SUIT.—[Szx sexr Pacz.] j 
[Cut Paper Patterns of Ladies’ and Misses’ Bathing or Gynnastic Suit, in twelve even Sizes from 24 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepatd, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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A QUARREL, 


You call me a “girl of the period,” 
But why should I care 

If you don’t like the bobs on my dresses, 
Or kinks in my hair? 

I think they are perfectly splendid ; 
Eugene thinks so too; 

Then why should I heed the dull wishes 
Of prim folks like you? 


You say that I’m loud, but I’m sure 
I've lovers enough 

Who like all my ways and my manners, 
And don’t think me rough: 

Yet you I have promised to marry— 
I must have been wild; 

But how could I guess you would treat me 
So much like a child? 


There’s Mary—you always are saying 
She’s sweet and serene; 

But I shouldn't want to look like her, 
Not fit to be seen; 

No gewgaws, no jewels, no flounces, 
No friz to her hair: 

When we go to a social or party, 
Is she any where? 


You know she steals off to a corner 
And sits there alone, 

Looks the veriest poke in creation, 
A stick or a stone ; 

While I—ah, you know it, you know it— 
I dance and I flirt 

With lots of the jolliest fellows, 
And where is the hurt? 


Now, Robert, let’s settle the matter: 
I'm tired to death 

Of reproaches and carpings and scoldings 
At every breath. 

If you think my serene cousin Mary 
Is more to your mind— 

You, who hardly will treat her politely— 
Why, I am resigned. 


Just take her: she’s ready and willing, 
That’s plain to be seen— 

Just as plain as that I, when I'm minded, 
Can marry Eugene! 

She'll cook you most beautiful dinners, 
She'll sweep and she'll dust, 

And obey you in every trifle 
When she finds that she must. 


She'll go to church with you, and sit there 
Precise and demure, 

And tell you the text and the sermon 
Distinetly, I’m sure ; 

While I’m free to acknowledge I study 
Very often when there 

The fashions of dresses and bonnets, 
And people’s back hair. 


It’s strange, when a man finds a woman 
Ready-made in his style, 

With a calm, sweet, and modest demeanor 
And ghost of a smile, 

With hair lying smooth on her forehead, 
Dress straight to her feet, 

With no outward adornings to make her 
More primly complete, 


That he passes this excellent creature 
Most thoroughly by, 

And allows his faint heart to be smitten 
By a girl such as I. 

Falls in love spite of slate-pencil crimpings, 
Spite of trinkets and bows— 

Falls in love for the droop of an eyelid 
Or turn of a nose; 


Then tries with what might he possesses 
To force her to be 

The model who suits him precisely, 
Most wonderful she. 

Now, Robert, one way or another 
We'll settle this sham: 

Take your model, who sha’n’t be my model, 
Or me—as [ am! . 





‘Ladies’ and Misses’ Bathing 
or Gymnastic Suit, Figs. 1 and 2. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tus pretty bathing or gymnastic suit, of 
which the illustration on the first page gives 
front and side views, arranged on a lady and a 
young girl, consists of the favorite yoke blouse 
and knickerbocker trowsers. ‘The trowsers may 
be made loose at the bottom, without a band, if 
preferred. The pattern of the suit is graded 
from 24 to 46 inches bust measure, to fit any 
size from girls seven years old up to adults. 
The pattern of the trowsers may also be used 
for drawers closed at the side. The sleeve 
given with the pattern is the shirt sleeve with 
a ruffle seen on the second figure of the illus- 
tration. The suit may be made of flannel, mo- 
reen, serge, bed-ticking, or any other material, 
and trimmed to suit the fancy. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN, 


Tuts suit comprises two articles—yoke blouse 
and knickerbocker trowsers. 

Yoxr Biovse.—This pattern is in six pieces 
—front and back of yoke, front and back of 
body, sleeve, and sailor collar. This garment 
has a deep yoke at the back and front. The 
body is joined to the yoke in front with a large 
box-pleat on each side of the hem, and three box- 
pleats in the back, which are only confined as 
far as the waist line. A belt of the material is 
tacked at the waist line of the back, adjusting 
the garment to the figure. The sleeves are gath- 
ered in at the armhole, and at the wrist to a 
band of the material, which is made large enough 
to slip over the hand, and edged with a straight 
ruffle three inches deep. ‘The neck is finished 
with a deep sailor collar. ‘The perforations show 


where to baste the seams on the shoulders and 
under the arms, and the size and form of the 
under part of the sleeve. The parts are notched 
to prevent mistakes in putting together, and 
notches show where to turn back the hem in 
front, and to lay the pleats at the top of the body 
before joining to the yoke. An outlet of an inch 
is allowed for the seams on the shoulders and 
under the arms, and a quarter of an inch for all 
others. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 344 yards. 

Kyickersockrer Trowsers.—This pattern 
is in two pieces—front and back. The notches 
show where to lay the pleats at the top. The 
front is laid in two side pleats at each side, turn- 
ing toward the front. ‘The back has three side 
pleats at each side, turning toward the middle, 
and is joined to a band which closes on the left 
side with a button and button-hole. Leave the 
side seam open down to the notch, and face it. 
The bottom is pleated in a band, which is closed 
at the inside seam with a button and button-hole ; 
the bands are edged with a two-inch-wide ruffle. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for all seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 234 yards. 
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> Wits Harper’s WEEKLY for July 
19 was sent out gratuitously a beautifully 
illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing another installment of Lorp 
Lyrron’s new Novel, “THE ParIsIANS,” 
two splendid engravings, “Chatterton 
discovered by his Mother” and “ In the 
Shooting-Gallery ;” besides other picto- 
rial attractions, and a choice variety of 
reading matter. 

With the Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
ty for July 26 will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated E1cut- 
PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing a large 
variety of literary and artistic attractions. 


W@> Cut Paper Patterns of the Ladies? and 
Misses Bathing or Gymnastic Suit, illustrated on 
the first page of the present Number, are now 
ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, 
by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 

WH Our niet Pattern-sheet Number will con- 


| tain patterns, ikustrations, and descriptions of a 


rich variety of new and elegant Summer Dress- 
es, Coiffures, Fichus, Mantelets, Paletots, Fancy- 
Work, etc., with many other choice attractions, 


FAMILY FEELING. 


HERE is an old saying that blood is 
thicker than water, and most of us de- 
youtly believe it—or believe, rather, the 
statement that it conveys—and will do so 
probably to the end of time, in spite of all 
we may see to persuade us to the contrary, 
In reality, we like to believe what pleases 
us, since it is only through a struggle that 
we ever embrace faith in any scheme that 
had no special attraction for us in the first 
place; and the idea that natural affection is 
not—next to the great bond of a perfect 
marriage, which makes two beings one— 
the strongest bond between human beings 
totally revolts us, revolts us partly through 
reflection, and partly through that inevita- 
ble selfishness without which we should fail 
to preserve our identity. The mother who 
looks at the baby on her breast, and traces 
on the small face here a trait of an ancestor 
and there a trait of herself, and sees the fa- 
ther smiling in its smile, and yearns above 
its sweetness and tenderness with an ineffa- 
ble sensation, finds it impossible to believe 
the time can ever come when that baby who 
lives through her, who covers her face with 
its little wet kisses, to whom she is heaven 
and sunshine itself, shall cease to regard her 
as the central point of its existence, shall 
dispute her opinions, rebel against her au- 
thority, and perhaps be severed from her at 
last by a gulf of hate—hate all the more bit- 
ter for the old love, as the sweetest wine be- 
comes the sharpest vinegar. The young sis- 
ters whom she sees playing together, sharing 
together, studying together, shielding each 
other from censure, strolling with their arms 
about each other, and their bright heads bent 
together in innocent conspiracy—she can not 
believe that at some day the attraction which 
these sisters have for each other shall be 
changed into repulsion, or, at best, into quiet 
indifference ; nor can she any more easily be- 
lieve that the brothers who now hunt birds’ 
nests together, go berrying, and play truant 
together, sleep in the same bed, and read 
from the same book, shall by-and-by foster 
jealousy and envy, shall quarrel about a 
homestead or a-sweetheart, and build be- 
tween them an ugly barrier of lawsuit or 
love-suit. Nor could the child, on his side, 
understand how the globe would continue 








to roll on if the parent no longer loved him; 
and brother or sister would deride equally 
the idea that any cuckoo of a stranger should 
ever push the other out of place. 

Still instances of this perversion of feel- 
ing are every day to be met with, but we 
all of us refuse to regard them as any thing 
but abnormal and isolated cases of malfor- 
mation or of cankered growth, like the fun- 
gus that usurps the flower. And though 
we may doubt just so long as we reason 
about it whether in the natural state natu- 
ral affection be a thing any more permanent 
with the human animal than with the brute, 
with the mother and child than with the 
lioness and whelp, yet instinct and intui- 
tion fly to the rescue and reiterate the cry 
that blood is thicker than water, and that 
our own blood in other veins calls to us as 
deep calls to deep, or as the moon calls to 
all the deeps. 

We often hear people declaring of a beau- 
tiful baby that they could take the child 
and love it as their own; but if they reflect- 
ed upon the matter they would know they 
were declaring an impossibility, for though 
they love the changeling never so dearly, 
they can never see themselves reproduced 
init. Their hearts were never set beating 
together, and they can never feel for it the 
wild, deep passion of devotion that rises in 
the real parents to meet the responsibility 
of having placed it here. 

Man is, after all, but a sort of polyp whose 
buds are never entirely detached from it, 
and the race of to-day builds its coral, on 
which perhaps the race of to-morrow emerges 
into clearer water. This girl is so stately 
and gentle because her great-grandmother 
a hundred years ago respected herself and 
reduced her passions. This youth is so 
strong and heroic because a sire, long since 
a handful of ashes, fortified his own youth 
and health, and eradicated the leprosy of 
fear. When we look askance on some cous- 
in twice removed, and, if the old portrait 
on the wall speaks true, see our common 
ancestress, to whom the bloom of the earth 
has many a year been dust, gaze wistfully 
through her eyes at it again, we feel a new 
and nearer relationship with her. And the 
child playing at our feet becomes the more 
precious still when we recognize that he is 
the last point and expression of our race, a 
bond from the past, a pledge with the fu- 
tuse. Certainly blood always tells; not 
alone in the race for life as in the race for 
plate, where it becomes evident that what 
we have made ourselves, that, by the force 
of natural laws, will our children approach 
—one degree higher if our lives went up, 
perhaps one degree lower if our lives went 
down—but in the occult tides of relation- 
ship that swing constant to one great law 
of cohesion. 

Love, they say, is in the line of descent, 
not of ascent—according to which, if a child 
loves a parent, it is an act of grace, not of 
nature. But we place this with all the oth- 
er heresies on the subject. It is true that 
the parent must regard the child as one who 
shall carry on his own work to completion, 
his character to perfection, through whom 
his name and his stock shall still have part 
in the warm and noisy world when he him- 
self is silent and cold; and he accentuates all 
the intrinsic dearness of the child by an un- 
conscious love of self and love of life, while 
the child must correspondingly look at the 
parent as one who has lived his day, and 
whose work is done. Yet that very thing 
gives the parent a new claim on the child’s 
affections; for not only is the parent dear 
to him from habit and association, from 
ability to remember nothing from which the 
parent is absent, as much a part of his uni- 
verse as the stars and the sky; but the fact 
that the world is so sweet to youth, and age 
is about to lose it, that the old eyes are soon 
to close on its beauty and gladness, and all 
the sunshine the dear old form shall know 
will be that which falls upon the grave, 
gives a fresh emotion as strong with love 
and regret as the parent’s emotion is strong 
with love and hope; and over and above 
all there is that mystical tie of the flesh and 
blood which never can words explain, and 
seldom can endeavor destroy—a tie before 
which the fidelity of the loadstar to its pole 
dwindles into nothingness. 

It is this same mystical tie that we find 
in the family relation elsewhere. Brother 
and sister may be uncongenial society each 
to the other, even disagreeable ; may vex 
each other by the mutual sight of their own 
worse traits exaggerated into prominence 
by the cheapening of their better ones 
through rivalry ; may meet from each other 
criticism and plain-speaking that are blis- 
tering; may choose the merest alien for 
friend and confidant in preference; may 
quarrel because they love, but will love in 
spite of their quarrel; and let a question of 
interest, or health, or happiness, or safety 
arise, and the blood tells again without 
more ado. 

There is no savant who has yet told us 
what this mystical tie is. Philosophers can 





not illuminate it; physiologists can not catch 
it. One must analyze the current of the veins 
as it bounds across the heart, must seize the 
intelligence that thrills along the nerve as it 
Jeaves the brain, and then one has not laid 
hold of it. The sympathy of mated snails 
for one another, of which Por told us, by 
which, though separated by oceans, one will 
respond to the other’s hurt, bears trivial com- 
parison with the human sympathy in fami- 
lies ; for the searcher into the springs of nat- 
ural affection must find it something to be 
weighed only in that fine balance where the 
very star-dust has been weighed, and the 
magnetism of the earth measured out to its 
meridians—a part of the awful secrets of cre- 
ation, of the great mystery of marriage, of 
the connection between heaven and earth, 
in the face of which, and such as which, the 
fool has said there is no God. It is an at- 
traction, indeed, exceeding any in the mate- 
rial cosmos; for though the Newrons and 
Lapraces should moon on with their vast 
schemes of gravitation and cohesion till time 
shall be no more, yet here is something, the 
people of the world believe, that if those 
mighty powers were dead and done away 
with, could yet hold their world together! 





GIVING AND TAKING. 


OW many there are in the world who, 
if they envy any one any thing, it is 
the power of giving liberally, of sowing be- 
side all waters! And perhaps there are 
those who, having the power, yet may envy, 
in turn, the disposition ; for who has not ob- 
served the glow of satisfaction lighting up 
the faces of those who, in the teeth of natu- 
ral avarice, have obliged themselves to give 
somewhat to the aid of another? They ex- 
perience a novel sensation, and are permitted 
to understand, in a measure, how much more 
blessed it is to give than to receive, while 
with many a one it would seem as though 
the opposite opinion prevails. There is some- 
thing in the manner of giving belonging to 
some of those we meet which reminds us of 
the little boy who, while listening to the 
eloquent appeals of a missionary preacher, 
was so moved that he whispered to his 
mother, “I shall give him five cents ;” the 
preacher, drawing the picture more finely 
as he proceeded from secondly to thirdly, 
prevailed upon the boy to declare again, “I 
shall give him ten cents, mother ;” and by 
the time he had wound up graphically with 
his fourthly, the child was ready to say, “T’lL 
give him a whole handful, ifany body’Il make 
it up to me!” 

So it is feared that not a few give with 
the view of having it made up to them in a 
reputation for generosity and unselfishness, 
while, like the child, many more would give 
if they could be positively assured of a re- 
ward. The very beggar in the street, to 
whom we have given sixpence, reflects this 
anticipation when he asserts that “God will 
reward you;” and it is a question if some 
of us do not expect to buy the kingdom of 
heaven with our superfluities. No doubt 
but God will reward us, in an enlarged ca- 
pacity for enjoying the ability to promote 
the welfare of others, and an increased dis- 
position to do so; and is not this enough, 
that we need look for other net profits than 
the occasion provides? Don’t we get our 
sixpence-worth of happiness on the spot? 
It seems to us that giving to the poor is 
much like correct spelling—nothing to speak 
of when done, but something of a disgrace 
when omitted; and if this should appear dis- 
couraging to those who give habitually, is 
not the remembrance of worthy actions a suf- 
ficient reward? Onecan not truly enjoy one’s 
warm fireside and well-spread table if some 
other human being is perishing with cold 
and hunger outside. If misery loves com- 
pany, it is no less a fact that happiness finds 
its true flavor only among the happy. Thus 
we are virtually doing ourselves a good turn 
when we assist another; the joy of others, 
which we have produced, is reflected upon 
ourselves. Thus it is no Quixotism in a 
shipwrecked man to share his last morsel 
with a fellow-sufferer; he would despise 
himself if he refused to do so, and self- 
respect is more necessary than bread. 

Perhaps we are too much inclined to give 
in our own way, without greatly regarding 
the wishes of the recipient. We give food 
and raiment, and withhold courtesy and 
good-fellowship and comfortable words; we 
give with the tips of the fingers, and an air 
of patronage. We give, too, from a variety 
of motives: because our neighbors give ; be- 
cause “No” is a disagreeable word to utter ; 
because we shall be thought miserly or poor. 
We give grudgingly and of necessity; and 
sometimes from a heavenly pity and a divine 
assurance that whatsoever is ours may not 
be withheld from our needy brother with- 
out hurt to ourselves, be it spiritual or ma- 
terial aid. But that gift is accounted almost 
idle that costs us no effort, which requires 
no sacrifice, which is merely the overflow 
from the cup of prosperity ; and the effort 
may be as great to the rich as the middle 
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classes, according to temperament and nat- 
ural inclination. Ifmy neighbor has inher- 
ited a niggardly spirit, and lives in dread of 
the almshouse in spite of his thousands, his 
gift, or even his hesitation in turning away 
from a suppliant, is a greater or less victory 
over weakness and selfishness. EMERSON 
advises us never to give unwillingly; but 
how many of us would never give at all 
if we waited to give willingly—how many 
would be left-portionless! Yet, taking it in 
a wider sense, perhaps he meant that we 
should so school ourselves that our wills 
should coincide with our opportunities for 
doing service. 

In the mean time the receivers do not al- 
ways manifest that graciousness of manner 
which is becoming under the circumstance. 
They are apt to take what they can catch as 
if it belonged to them, and then to grumble 
that it is no better, ignorant of the supersti- 
tion that beggars shouldn’t be choosers. A 
woman to whom a charitable lady was in 
the habit of sending a daily steak or roast 
became so incensed at the lack of variety in 
the supply that she returned the joint one 
day, saying that, “for her part, she didn’t 
want any thing if it must be mutton.” Of 
a somewhat different order is the woman to 
whom one has given a basket of provisions, 
and who yet demands “a little dish of tea,” 
or the small boys who devour the pie that 
charity offers, and toss the bread into the 
gutter; while still to another class belong 
those who are too proud to acknowledge a 
gift, but not proud enough to refuse one. 
But do any of these ungracious recipients 
exonerate us from giving to those who ask? 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BATHING AND GYMNASTIC SUITS. 


N illustration on our first page shows a com- 
bination bathing and gymnastic suit, of 
which a cut paper pattern is published. Lxperi- 
ence teaches that the least drapery consistent with 
modesty is best for such suits, as wide skirts are 
yery heavy when wet, and are in the way in the 
gymnasium, ‘Two yards and a quarter is a good 
width for such skirts around the bottom. Many 
are also gored and sloped narrower toward the 
hips. ‘Iwilled flannels, bed-ticking, and the 
coarser summer Cheviots imported for gentle- 
men are the best materials. . All-wool fabrics are 
desirable, but they must be of coarse, light qual- 
i The single-width flannels, costing from 50 
to 75 cents a yard, are purchased in white, navy 
blue, or gray. Trim white with bright blue or 
red worsted braid ; for blue suits use white braid, 
or else paler blue bands of flannel; and for gray 
any gay color, or else a vivid Scotch plaid, should 
be chosen to enliven it. The pattern of a sailor 
collar is given; but many ladies prefer a stand- 





ing pleated frill around the neck, with the same” 


about the wrists and ankles, 

Bathing mantles of Turkish toweling, to put 
on when leaving the sea, are imported in va- 
rious styles. ‘The |handsomest are long loose 
sacques, like morning wrappers, with sleeves and 
a pointed hood. There is but one seam down 
the middle of the back, and one under each arm. 
The garment should be long enough to barely 
escape the ground. The hood is a long straight 
piece, with the lower edge folded upward, and 
sewed together in the middle, making a three- 
cornered bag; a tassel hangs from the point; a 
cord is tied around the waist,.and the garment is 
buttoned down the entire front. The prettiest 
one shown is of white Turkish toweling, with 
scarlet lines through it, scarlet buttons, and a 
scarlet tassel on the hood. A thick white cable 
cord, like a rope, is strapped around the waist, 
and finished with tassels on the end. Price 
$13 50. Another of the same shape is of shaded 
gray striped toweling, and costs $15. Cardinal 
cloaks, with yokes, and simple round circulars, 
are made of gay striped Algerines of blue and 
green together, or else red with green. In default 
of a regular bathing mantle a water-proof cloak 
will serve the purpose. 


‘WHITE REDINGOTES, ETC. 


Among the prettiest summer redingotes for 
street wear are those made of white Turkish 
toweling and trimmed with black velvet. ‘They 
are double-breasted, and without being close- 
fitting, they outline the figure so closely that a 
sash is not necessary. The revers and collar are 
covered with velvet; there are two rows of black 
velvet buttons down the front, and the button- 
holes are bound with velvet; three buttons and 
imitation holes are on each cuff and each square 
pocket, and the edge of the garment has a wide 
velvet binding. ‘This redingote is to be worn 
over a black silk skirt, or else, according to the 
present fancy, with a black velvet skirt: it costs 
$35. A garment of similar shape, but dressy 
enough for dinner wear, is of white silk, with 
pin-head dots of black, trimmed with black lace 
and a piped band of silk: price $60. 

Black silk polonaises are made very long, with 
a straight, square, scarf-like front falling open 
below the waist, and drawn tightly back to the 
elaborately draped back. Guipure insertion is 
set in down the front, and the garment is edged 
with a lace flounce. A Jace jabot is on the back 
of the corsage, a ruff around the neck, and a 
large bow catches the back of the skirt in a puff 
that is very full, but is not allowed to stand out 
prominently. ru pongee polonaises are made 
of similar shape, with yak insertion and lace of 
the same shade. Black grenadine polonaises 
with wide stripes have large Marie Stuart rnils, 
yery high behind, and sloping away to the belt. 











A pretty suit for Saratoga is a plain colored 
foulard silk skirt, plain surface, and handsomely 
ruffled, with a polka-spotted foulard made like 
the black silk ones just described. A morning 
suit for the country is of dark blue linen lawn 
sprinkled with tiny white stars. This has a 
blouse-polonaise and ruffled skirt, with bands of 
white scalloped cambric set about among the 
rutles. 


YACHTING DRESSES. 


Pretty nautical-looking dresses for yachting 
and sea-side wear are made of the polka-dotted 
fabrics, especially those with white dots on plum- 
color or navy blue grounds. A model made of 
plum-colored woolen goods has a blouse waist, 
made with three box-pleats in front and back, 
and a sailor collar corded with white. There 
are square cnffs on the coat sleeves, and on 
these, as well as on the fronts of the collar, are 
white anchors embroidered with silk. ‘There is 
no over-skirt. The front breadths are covered 
with kilt pleating from belt to toe, while on the 
back are seven bias lapping flounces, with the 
hem turned up on the outside and piped with 
white. A sash will be worn loosely around the 
hips, quite below the waist, and knotted care- 
lessly on the left side. 


SUMMER BALL DRESSES. 

The low corsages of summer ball dresses are 
made to cover the shoulders, and point very low 
in the back and front, displaying the neck to ad- 
yantage. The conspicuous feature then added 
is a pleated ruff all around the neck, but much 
higher behind than in front. ‘The ruff is of the 
dress silk, with white silk lining and a stiff mus- 
lin interlining to hold it erect. Small half-inch 
box-pleats, scant enough to spread out at top like 
a fan, are used for these ruffs, or else the same 
effect is produced by small side pleats. A taste- 
ful dress of white grenadine—not square meshed, 
but a firm lustrous surface like Chambéry gauze 
—has the skirt trimmed with five bias lapping 
flounces edged with narrow blonde lace. The 
heading for this cluster of flounces is two narrow 
erect ruffles and two turned-down ruffles, sepa- 
rated by a bias band of grenadine. The over- 
skirt and low waist are of striped grenadine. 
Two bias folds and wide blonde lace trim the 
over-skirt. “The neck of the corsage has a ruff 
with two folds below it. 

Similar white dresses, and also black ones, are 
made with flounced skirts of plain grenadine, and 
over dresses of damask or clouded gauze. In 
some imported evening dresses of this thin fabric 
damask-figured, polka-dotted, striped, and plain 
gauze are all employed in one dress. If the com- 
bination is carefully done it is very effective, but 
if not, it results in a patched-up, motley-looking 
garment. ‘This fashion has the advantage of util- 
izing short patterns, remnants, and partly worn 
dresses, 


VARIETIES. 

A tricolor cluster of large pouting rose-buds, 
pink, yellow, and crimson, worn low down on the 
back of the bonnet, is a favorite caprice this sum- 
mer. Only a few leaves are added, and these 
are usually brown ; the long flexible stems of the 
flowers are tied together, and show at the top of 
the cluster. Another fancy is to hang downward 
a single rose, deep red or else very pale pink, just 
back of the ear, under the brim of upturned hats, 
or else very far back on the side of those with the 
Rubens brim. 

Veils are of black net, with chenille or else thick- 

ly wrought dots, small, round, and quite far apart. 
‘They are shaped in handkerchief fashion, square, 
or else three-cornered, with an appliqué edge of 
Spanish blonde lace. This is thrown over the 
hat crown, hangs in a point below the chin, and 
has tabs behind, caught together by an oblong 
pin of oxidized silver. The pin is usually a plain 
block with a chased Greek border or vine for or- 
nament. Many ladies object to these veils, as 
they are apt to crush and conceal the fresh flow- 
ers and ostrich tips of summer hats, and are adopt- 
ing instead a newer plan of wearing a straight 
piece of net put on under the hat brim, covering 
merely the face and sides, and fastened behind 
the coiffure. This is coquettish, becoming, and 
not warm. It is now considered de rigueur to 
wear a yeil in the street, and this at least serves 
the purpose of concealing in a measure the use of 
cosmetics, now so unfortunately prevalent. Gray 
grenadine with pink tinges, and crape gauze of 
the same shade, are used for morning veils. Dark 
bottle green grenadine is used for traveling and 
general wear, 
__ Instead of Watteau bows, with long ends hang- 
ing from the back of the neck, the favorite stream- 
ers now are two long ends of gros grain ribbon 
pendent from the back of the bonnet or hat. 
‘This ribbon is two and a half inches wide, and 
each streamer is a yard long. 

‘The last additions to chatelaines are pretty little 
tablets for memoranda, with gold or else chased 
silver backs, matching the vinaigrette, fan chain, 
and brooch. A carrier-pigeon is engraved on 
one side, and thie monogram of the wearer on the 
other. 

Ruffs and fraises increase in fullness and in al- 
titude until they are almost Elizabethan. _Crépe 
lisse is the stylish material for wearing next the 
skin, but much of its dead whiteness is unbecom- 
ing; it is best to put one high side pleating of 
crépe lisse, with an over-frill of Valenciennes 
lace, and outside of this a ruff of the dress mate- 
rial, lined with silk of some becoming shade. A 
standing linen collar in English shape, with a 
double ruffle of box-pleated muslin edged with 
lace placed outside of it, is considered yery stylish 
for morning and for semi-dress afternoon wear. 
A favorite frill is of Swiss muslin three inches 
deep, edged with narrow Mechlin lace, and an 
inch-wide insertion let in; the whole is then laid 
in shallow side pleats, and basted standing in the 
neck of the dress, leaving the back its full height, 





and turning it down narrower about the throat. 
A simpler ruff is of sheer muslin edged with nar- 
row thread lace, hemmed, and a cluster of tiny 
tucks below the hem. ‘This would also an: 
for mourning if the lace were omitted. Ladies 
with fresh clear complexions wear linen ruffs in 
their morning dresses. These have an inch-wide 
hem turned over on the outside and hem-stitched. 
White crépe lisse pleating, with an outer pleating 
of black crépe lisse, is worn in the deepest mourn- 
ing; it is even considered suitable for widow 
mourning. Neck-ties and cravats are not used 
with fraises when there is also a fraise of the 
dress material ; cravat bows are, however, neces- 
sary just below the throat. The prettiest bows 
for this purpose are of white organdy edged with 
lace. ‘They consist of two fan-shaped ends, held 
in side pleats, and attached to two fluted or puffed 
loops of the muslin, with two other loops and a 
cross-strap of some light silk of a becoming shade. 

Deep square sailor collars are worn with pleat- 
ed blouse-waists of linen or cambric by young 
girls; ladies wear standing pleated frills around 
the neck and wrists. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; A. T. Stewart & Co.; Ar- 
NOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; and Unton ApaMs. 











PERSONAL. 


Few men have had a more diversified expe- 
rience of life than had Hrram Powers. Born in 
poverty, he was at first a hotel waiter, then a 
commercial traveler, next a clock-maker, then 
assistant of a Cincinnati sculptor, where his 
merit attracted the notice of Mr. Loneworrn, 
who sent him to Florence at the age of thirty- 
two. One year afterward he produced his 
“Eve,” in the year following “The Greek 
Slave,” and since then his fame has become his- 
torical. For many years his orders have far ex- 
ceeded his power of execution, even at the very 
high prices demanded for his works. 

—Colonel Forney is reported to have said 
that ‘“‘Cates Cusuine is anxious to end his ca- 
reer at peace with all the world.’ This recalls 
the epigrammatic epitaph on Mr. CusHine writ- 
ten twenty odd years ago by HANNAH F. GOULD, 

“Lie aside all ye dead, 
For in the next bed 
Reposes the body of Cusurne. 
He has crowded his way 
Through the world, they say, 
And, even though dead, will be pushing.” 
Mr. CusH1ne’s prompt reply is equally clever: 
“Here lies one whose wit, 
Without wounding, could bit— 
And green ws the grass that’s aLove her. 
Having sent every beau 
To the regions below, 
She has gone down herself for a lover.” 
Mr. CusHinG has been many years a widower. 
His wife wrote two pleasant volumes, entitled 
Letters Descriptive of Public Monuments, Scenery, 
and Manners in France and Spain, during a tour 
in Europe with her husband. They were print- 
ed for private distribution in 1832. The Hon. 
ALEXANDER H. Everett, in reviewing them in 
the North American Review, said, ‘This accom- 
plished lady, as is sufficiently evident from these 
volumes, was equally well fitted to shine in the 
higher sphere of letters, and to grace the private 
walks of social and domestic life.”” 

—Mr. Parker, the publisher, of Oxford, and 
son of the publisher of the first edition of KEBLE’s 
Christian Year, mentioned in a recent conversa- 
tion the origin of that volume, whose beauties 
are known wherever the English language is 
spoken. Mr. Kesxx, on entering Mr. PARKER’S 
bookstore one morning, saw at the top of a 
small staircase, which led to alittle gallery filled 
with book-shelves, a work entitled L’ Année Chré- 
tienne, in twelve volumes, and at once asked Mr. 
Parker to be allowed to examine it. A short 
time afterward Zhe Christian Year appeared, the 
title, doubtless, suggested by the French work. 

—WienIAWSKI is a good fiddler, and dislikes 
to do violin-ce to any body’s feelings. In San 
Francisco, where he has, just been extending the 
bow, he found a ten-year-old lad, the son of a 
jeweler, who played several tunes for him, and 
afterward repeated a piece after Herr WiENI- 
AWSKI had played it. The Herr consented to 
teach the boy one hour a day during his stay in 
San Francisco, and take him to Vienna and place 
him in the Musical Conservatory under his own 
tuition, free of charge, until he graduates. We 
therefore feel inclined to say, deferentially and 
in a mild way, Hurrah for Mr, WientawskI! 

—ADELINA Parti’s performance of Desde- 
mona in Rossmni’s Otello is spoken of by a 
London critic as “one of the most remarkable 
impersonations eyer witnessed on the lyric or 
any other stage.” 

—When Queen Vicrorra saw 

That the Shah of Persia wore 

Diamonds surpassing the famous Koh-i-noor, 

Her Majesty was pleased to think him quite a bore, 

‘And she gently said, “Oh, pshaw!” 

Not “Oh, Shah!” as she would 

In a more complacent mood. 

But the Eastern potentate 

Thought the compliment was great: 

That the exclamation was ambiguous 

Ne’er entered in his pate. 

He salamed and he bowed, 

To the admiration of the crowd, 

Which pressed about his august steps contiguous. 

—Madame Ristori has just reappeared in 
London after an absence of fifteen years, and 
played Medea with all her old beauty and ten- 
derness. 

—MAcREADY’s will has recently been proved, 
by which it appears that his estate amounted to 
only about $100,000. His widow (his second 
wife, and very many years younger than he) gets 
an annuity o! ayear. The residue goes to 
his children. 

—JOuN BRIGHT, who is overwhelmed with all 
sorts of dainty little presents, says that he val- 
ues the gold-headed cane bequeathed to him by 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN for his active defense of the 
United States during the rebellion beyond any 
of the presents and testimonials he has received 
from his numerous admirers and friends. 

—Since the income of Viscountess BEACONS- 
FIELD’s fortune passed to the family of her first 
husband, Mr. Wynpuam Lewis, Mr. DISRAELI’S 

ecuniary resources are mnatenely diminished. 

¢ has $10,000 a year as an ex-premier, and about 
$7000 more, the interest of a cash present made 
to him some years ago by an eccentric old lady of 
Devonshire. " His desire to retire from the leader- 
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ship of the opposition may be inferred from a 
sentence in a letter of his written quite recent- 
ly: “Although at the request of my friends I 
am endeavoring to assist in conducting the Par- 
liamentary business of the conservative party, I 
am otherwise living in seclusion.” 

—The Countess BENEDETTI, a noted beauty 
of France, has just died. Her history is a ro- 
mance, It seems that M. Anasrasi found her 
when a little girl in an Eastern slave-market, 
purchased and adopted her, and sent her to Eu- 
rope to be educated. While M. AnasTasi was 
Grecian consul at Alexandria she married the 
vice-consul, M. BENEDETTI, and aided him as he 
rose from vice-consul to embassador to Prussia. 
She was only forty-eight, and leaves a son, who 
is now secretary of legation at Stockholm. 

—ADELINA Parti has essayed a new role in 
London—Leonora, in Jl Trovatore—and with 
brilliant success. Her voieeis regarded as purer 
and richer than eyer, and time has dealt very 
gently with her, beautifying her more and more. 

omething of Northern endurance seems to fix 
the Southern bloom and ripeness. It yields to 
neither time nor fatigue, and the Pari of 1873 
is all that she was ten years ago, with the added 
culture and experience. 

—Ratpa Watpo Emerson will lecture next 
season on what he saw during his late trip to 
Europe. He thinks it has added ten years to 
his life, and the first of the new ten he will de- 
vote to telling us about it. 

—Miss Baxter, of Dundee, Scotland, has giv- 
en $10,000 to fit a vessel to enable missionaries 
to carry on their labors in New Guinea. It will 
be a veritable marine ‘saints’ rest.”” 

—Macreapy, the actor, who died recently in 
England at the advanced age of eighty, became 
an ardent Methodist after retiring from the 
stage, and built a chapel, in which he occasion- 
ally exhorted with much fervor. 

—Bishop HuntrneTon, of Central New York, 
has recently taken under his jurisdiction an en- 
tire congregation of German Roman Catholics. 
and provided them with a German Episcopal 
pastor. 

—General Von MourKe’s wife is an English- 
woman, the step-daughter of his sister. hen 
he was in Constantinople he wrote letters to his 
sister which so interested the step-daughter that, 
she entered into correspondence with and final- 
ly married him. 

—Prince PontaTowskI, who has been engaged 
as conductor by Mr. Utiman for a prolonged 
tour abroad, gave a farewell morning concert 
recently in London, at which many prominent 
artists, including Mr. SANTLEY, assisted. This 
seems to be an innovation on the aristocrac 
that may lead to high results. The Duke oj 
Edinburgh is understood to be a fair fiddler, and 
the King of Bavaria a good pianist. Why may 
not Barnum make a little engagement as ee 
of the orchestra with the Duke, and throw in 
the King for a couple of fantasias or some sort 
of roundelay for each performance? That would 

raw. 

—Pembroke, Maine, is the banner town for 
old fogy. James M‘Curpy is one hundred and 
three years old (this is really so), and gay as a 
bird; Mrs. LergHgon is Bey one hundred; 
and about three years ago Mrs. HOLLAND, grand- 
mother to the wife of Hon. Lor M. Morrixu, 
died at the age of one hundred and three. It 
doesn’t seem to be any object to die in Pem- 
broke. 

—GusTAVE Doré has done a little thing that 
is sweet in every way. Having promised a draw- 
ing for a charitable lottery organized by the 
Countess de .Noé, he sent a magnificent water- 
color of great yalue. It represents a Sister of 
Mercy carrying off a child in her arms during 
the bombardment of Paris by the Prussians. It 
is considered one of Doré’s most striking pic- 

ures. 

—Mr. THoMAs ALLEN proposes to give to the 
Atheneum in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, $50,000 
for the erection of a stone building for its uses, 
provided his associate trustees will sce that an 
equal sum is raised to endow the institution. 

—We have great respect for the man who 
writes with the good old quill; 3. Therefore 
do we venerate the name of PatLemMon HOLLAND, 
the Warwickshire school-master and physician 
who was wont to boast that he had performe 
his English version of Campen’s Britannica, 1610, 
with one single pen, on which he wrote the fol- 
lowing quatrain : 

“With one sole pen I wrote this book, 
Made of a gray-goose quill; 
A pen it was ‘when it I took, 
nd a pen I leave it still.” 

—Miss Saran SmitH StaFrorD, of Trenton, 
New Jersey, has in her possession the first Star- 
spangled Banner eyer made, and it is still in 
good preservation, It was made by the ladies 
of the old Swedish Church of Philadelphia, as- 
sisted by Jonn Brown, Esq., secretary of the 
United States Marine Committee. The pres- 
entation of the flag was made to Joun Pav 
Jones by Misses Mary and Saran Austin, the 
latter of whom afterward became the wife of 
Commodore Barry. Pau Jongs hoisted it on 
the Bonhomme Richard, and on the 28d of Sep- 
tember, 1779, the engagement took place be- 
tween her and the Serapis and Countess of Scar- 
borough. During the fight—one of the fiercest 
ever tno when the Bonhomme Richard and 
Serapis were lashed together, the flag was cut 
down by a British officer. JamEs B, STAFFORD 
(the father of Miss Srarrorp) caught it up and 
hailed it to the mast. The officer made a tre- 
mendous sweep with his sabre, cutting into the 
left shoulder of STarFoRD, felling him to the 
deck. This wound, owing to unskillful treat- 
ment, reopened many years afterward, causing 
Lientenant Starrorp the most intense suffer- 
ing during the latter part of his life. When 
the Bonhomme Richard was sinking, the flag was 
seized by one of the sailors, and transferred b 
PavuL Jones to the American ship of war Al- 
liance, where it remained until the close of the 
war. The vessel was then sold to Ropert Mor- 
nis, the financier, and the Alliance was refitted 
as a merchantman for the East India trade. 
The secretary of the United States Marine Com- 
mittee wrote to Lieutenant James B. SraFFORD 
that the committee, with the advice of Commo- 
dore JOHN Barry, had decided to present him 
with the flag, medicine chest, and a ‘tower 
musket’’ belonging to the AUiance, in consider- 
ation of his bravery in nailing up the flag when 
it had been cut down by a British officer durin, 
the action between the Bonhomme Richard an 
Serapis. It is proposed to hoist this flag at the 
opening of the Brand, centennial celebration at 
Philadelphia, July 4, 1876. 
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Border for Chairs, 
Covers of Sofa-Pillows, 
etc.— Application, Sat- 

in, and Chain Stitch 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 468, 

Tus border is worked on 
light gray faille. For the 
dark parts on the sides of 
the border apply black vel- 
vet, and for the arabesque 
figures dark gray fuille. 
These figures are ornament- 
ed, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, with gray silk cord, and 
in satin and chain stitch em- 
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at the age of misanthropy, 
selfishness, and indolence. 
Granting this, the fact re- 
mains that a very large pro- 
portion of mankind smart 
under these croquet woes, . 
and if the enthusiast denies 
this, in croquet as in politics 
the minority must surely 
have its rights, which ren- 
ders it worth while to reca- 
Pitulate its wrongs. Ten 
years ago any one possessed 
of ordinary skill and strength 
of wrist could knock paint- 
ed balls through hoops, and 
while deep in conversation, 
even on such a subject as 
social science, could enjoy 
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broidery with light and dark 
gray saddler’s silk. The 
middle part of the border 
is worked in straight and 





.—Desicn ror Heer or Siivper.—APPpLicaTION, SATIN, AND HaLF-poLKa Stitcu Empror 











half-polka and knotted 
stitch, and in point Russe, 
with saddler’s silk of various 
colors. This border may also 
be worked on undivided can- — \\! 
vas, applying the arabesque fig- " 
ures, and then filling the middle 
part with white zephyr worsted, | 
and the outer edge with blue filling 
silk in cross stitch.- The satin stitch | 
embroidery is worked lastly on the 
cross stitch foundation. ‘he design 
for the embroidery should, of course, 
be transferred previously to the finished l 
foundation. 
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dovetailed satin stitch, in { 
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Design for Slipper in Application, 
Satin, and Half-polka Stitch Em- 
broidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turis design is worked on a foundation of 
light brown cloth in application embroidery with 
brown velvet and brown cloth in two shades, and 
in satin and half-polka stitch with maize saddler’s 
silk. The applied figures are surrounded with fine 
soutache, 


Linen Surplice with Border of Venetian 
Embroidery, 



























































Turs surplice is made of very fine linen or batiste in the 






































form of a gentleman’s shirt, and is embroidered on the under 
edge and on the sleeves. On the’ shoulders is set either a row 
of insertion or else a narrow strip of the material stitched on. 

‘The surplice is 


design shown 
illustration on 


the middle of 





Fig. 1.—Cross ror Book-Marks, Covers Books, ete. 
or Braves, Praypr-Booxs, ETC.—GoLD Figs. 1 and 2. 
EmBrorpery. TuEseE crosses 


are worked 
gold embroidery, directions for which were given in Harper's 
Bazar, No. 29, Vol. II. | Work the crosses with dead and bur- 
nished bullion, gold cord, and gold thread as shown by the 
illustrations. 


Border for Banners, Regalias, etc. 

Tue arabesque lines of this border are worked with gold 
Soutache, and the leaves and acorns with gold thread and gold 
cord. The capsules of the acorns are stretched crosswise with 
gold thread. This border may also be worked with colored 
silk in satin stitch, and with silk braid or soutache. 





CROAKS ON CROQUET. 


hee croquet season has once more set in, and travel where 
we will, behind every garden hedge are heard the click of 
balls, the laughter and earnest adjurations of the players, The 
almanacs, which are wont to inform gentlemen when salmon- 
fishing or grouse-shooting begins, might adopt May the Ist as 
the proper date for the ladies’ game—croquet—coming into 
season. Some enthusiasts, indeed, commence in April, and 
rumors reach civilization occasionally in February from some 
parts of the country that the weather has been so mild croquet 
has commenced. . "The next letter, however, is sure to bring the 
conclusion of the story: the players have been laid up ever 
since with influenza. 

With opening summer there are few 
prettier sights than a croquet party; | 
bright sunshine overhead glorifying the 5 
closely shaven lawn with its background 
of tender green, its glowing clumps of 
azaleas and rhododendrons, while youth 
and happiness, the sparkling eyes, 
gleaming smiles, and neat ankles of the 
players, would tempt an anchorite from 
his seclusion. ‘There is a perfect feast 
of color—flowers, shrubs, and gay jardi- 
nitres; bright muslins, brighter skirts, 
and fluttering ribbons. 

Unluckily, however, it has another 
side, and that fraught with intolerable 
discomforts to those who are beyond 
the age of heart complaints on the one |/ | | 
hand, and, on the other, whose daugh- _ ||| HA 
ters are not yet marriageable. Exact- 
ly, says some fair devotee of croquet, 


forty inches long 

and one hundred 
inches wide, and is 
embroidered in the 


in Venetian embroidery, 
which shows a full-sized 
section of the border for 
the sleeves. On the un- 
der edge work the border twice, and without the 
straight button-hole stitch edge, as shown bythe 
illustration. On the neck and along the slit in 


trim the surplice with a 
narrow border 
tian embroidery. 
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croquet. Nowthe game has 
become a scientific diver- 
sion, A person must go 
into training for it, and 
spend many careful hours 
in learning strokes, manceu- 
yres, and the lore of ‘* Cay- 
endish” or Black, not merely 
before he can qualify as a cro- 
quet athlete, but before he can 
so much as venture to join in the 
game. Its very terminology is 
revolutionized, and he who passed 
muster a few years ago if he knew a 
hoop from a peg, must now be com- 
petent to enter into the mysterious 
jargon of roquets, dead balls, breaks, 
boundaries, and the like. 
A plain man, who was deemed a cap- 
ital player before he made a voyage to 
V Australia, returns to find himself scouted as 
| a partner by the ladies, and stared at by the 
I 








































































































































































































































Vv exquisites. ‘The very spirit of the game, he 
finds, is altered. Two feelings only actuated 
the players in old days—love and ill nature. 

The amiable or susceptible player helped his part- 
ner, and never croqueted a lady's ball very far; the 
bear laid himself out to spoil every one’s little game, 
aA and to drive all the balls as far into the flower bed as 
he could. At present both these violent passions are 

equally out of place on the croquet Jawn, Either of 

I them would seriously derange the science of the game. 

Hi If a man means to make love, he must not be stupid 
enough to let it interfere with the rigor of the sport; if his 

I malice breaks out in a vulgar knocking about of the balls of 

the other side, he is regarded as little better than_g mad- 

man. Indeed, croqueting an adversary at all is now deemed 

a brusquerie. 

Another griev- 

ance is that he is 

now expected to 
conform in the mi- 
nutest details of the 
game to the orders of 
the head of his side. 

This is all very well if 

she be young and pret- 

; ty, but what if she be 

an exacting and uninteresting person, whose 

theories respecting the proper defense or attack 
differ diametrically from your own? 
‘There will be misan- 
thropic, unreasonable 
individuals to the end, 
but however much they 
deserve the condemna- 
tion of all right- 
ly thinking peo- 
ple, it is hardly 
possible for the 
greatest devotee Fig. 2.—Cxross rox Book-Marxs, Covers 
of croquet to oF Braxes, Prayer-Booxs, etc.—Goip 
avoid sym- EMBROIDERY. 
pathizing ; 
with Paterfamilias, who has just settled himself comfortably in 
the cool library to examine the last issue of the Early English 
Text Society, when his better half enters. “ ‘ 
“Now, Brown, an odd man is wanted for Miss Sparke’s side. 
Don't keep them waiting.” . 
* Perhaps it is as well on such an oceasion that the genius of 
croquet can not hear the muttered malison which he obtains, 
‘Tlie best advice that can be given to this class of abstainérs on 
principle is forthwith to set up a malady, If a man is known 
to be afflicted with heart complaint, he may live many years, 
but no one could be heartless enough to ask him to stand about 
and exhaust his system in the sunshine; while if it is evening, 
or the grass is in the least degree damp, few ailments are so 
accommodating as rheumatism. It suffers the patient, luckily, 
to eat, drink, and do much as he likes, but he must on no ac- 
count expose himself to the risk of a chill on the lawn, 
* Were we making a general onslaught on the game, it would 
be easy to bring forward many more articles of attainder against 
it, as the strong probability of catching at least three more in- 
filuenzas and colds during the season than would otherwise fall 
to one’s lot; the wretchedness of being coupled with a misera- 
ble player when you are making admirable strokes, or of having 
to entertain a silent partner or (worse still) a talkative one. _ 
We have no desire, however, to turn the tide of popularity 
which the game at present deservedly enjoys. Consideration 
is all that its victims ask for. Let 
CAA 
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persons whose hobby is croquet re- 
member that all ages and tastes may 
not necessarily agree with them on 
the attractiveness of the game. Al- 
low those who do not to choose their 
own way of spending a sunny after- 
noon; give them the freedom of the 
shrubbery rather than of the lawn. 
A clever hostess can not well make 
a mistake if she sends the young peo- 
ple to croquet; with all over thirty 
there is need of selection and tact. 
. If a man be a ‘Timon, the perfection 
of hospitality is to suffer him to enjoy 
his humor. ” In these days of croquet 
tournaments and matches it is cruel 
kindness for parties to ask an indif- 
ferent player to join, All alike are 
bored, and as from the nature of the 
case no exception can ever be taken 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


(Jury 26, 1873. 








to a Indy, however careless or bad a player she 
be, it is worth notifying to all ladies’ colleges and 
similar institutions that a professor of croquet is 
as absolute a necessity to such places as a pro- 
fessor of music. ‘The greatest of all nuisances 
at croquet is the presence at a game of ladies 
who have not the faintest knowledge of or inter- 
est in the amusement. 

Having now concluded a tolerably long cata- 
logue of grievances, we commend their due con- 
sideration to all croquet players whom they may 
concern, and retire from the lawn, after hitting 
our neighbors all round, with the character of 
the most ill-natured partner who ever handled a 
mallet. 





JOHN JANKIN’S SERMON. 


Tux minister said last night, says he, 
“Don’t be afraid of givin’; 

If your life ain’t nothin’ to other folks, 
Why, what’s the use o’ liyin’?” 

And that’s what I say to wife, says I, 
There’s Brown, the mis'rable sinner, 

He'd sooner a beggar would starve than give 
A cent toward buyin’ a dinner. 


I tell you our minister’s prime, he is, 
But I couldn’t quite determine, 
When I heard him a-givin’ it right and left, 
Just who was hit by his sermon. 
Of course there couldn’t be no mistake . 
When he talked of long-winded prayin’, 
For Peters and Johnson they sot and scowled 
At every word he was sayin’. 


‘And the minister he went on to say, 
“There's various kinds o’ cheatin’, 
And religion’s as good for every day 
As it is to bring to meetin’. 
I don’t think much of a man that gives 
‘The Lord Amens at my preachin’, 
And spends his time the followin’ week 
In cheatin’ anc overreachin’.” 


I guess that dose was bitter enough 
For a man like Jones to swaller; 

But I noticed he didn’t open his mouth, 
‘Not once, after that to holler. 

Hurrah, says I, for the minister— 
Of course I said it quiet— 

Give us some more of this open talk ; 
It’s very refreshing diet. 


The minister hit ’em every time; 
And when he spoke of fashion, 
And a-riggin’ out in bows and things, 
As woman's rulin’ passion, 
And a-comin’ to church to see the styles, 
I couldn’t help a-winkin’ 
And a-nudgin’ my wife, and, says I, “That's you,” 
And I guess it sot her thinkin’. 


Says I to myself, That sermon’s pat; 
But man is a queer creation; 

And I’m much afraid that most o’ the folks 
Won't take the application. 

Now if he had said a word about 
My personal mode o’ sinnin’, 

Td have gone to work to right myself, 
And not set here a-grinnin’. 


Just then the minister says, says he, 
“And now I’ve come to the fellers 

Who've lost this shower by usin’ their friends 
As sort o’ moral umbrellas. 

Go home,” says he, “and find your faults, 
Instead of huntin’ your brothers’; 

Go home,” he says, “and wear the coats 
You've tried to fit for others.” 


My wife she nudged, and Brown he winked, 
And there was lots o’ smilin’, 
And lots o' lookin’ at our pew; 
It sot my blood a-b’ilin’. 
Says I to myself, Our minister 
Is gittin’ a little bitter; 
Y'll tell him, when meetin’s out, that I 
Ain’t at all that kind of a critter. 


———— 


WAITING AT THE STATION. 


Ye HAT place did you say?” Mary Sage 
asked the conductor, as he came along 
with his collected tickets. 

‘‘Chelsford station,” he replied. ‘* Passen- 
gers in the morning train from the Cliffs change 
cars here.” 

“*Strange, strange!” said Mary Sage to her- 
self, for her traveling companion, Miss Whitlow, 
would not have understood her. ‘*‘ Years have 
elapsed since a drama was abruptly closed, the 
lights extinguished, and again the cur—cars, I 
mean—roll me back to Chelsford, where it be- 

an.” 
. As the conductor repassed, Mary questioned 
him, and was informed that she would have to 
wait at the Chelsford station three hours before 
the Old Province train arrived, by which they 
were to travel homeward. 

** Dear me!” snapped Miss Whitlow, rousing 
at this announcement, ‘‘are we to be detained 
here to feed the flies?_ Mary, you need not have 
so hurried matters. But you would whisk ont 
of bed to see the sun rise. You are too old for 
sunrises.” 

“Yes, Cousin Ann,” cried Mary, cheerfully ; 
“tis the sunset of life that should give me all 
the mystical lore I require. But never mind- 
There will be one spring in the hair-cloth sofa ; 
you shall haye that, with as many cocoa-nut balls 
as you choose to add to your milk of human 
kindness. I am sure your netting is in your 
sachel. I mean to explore the region ; and, hey 
presto! we shall hear the cry, ‘ All aboard! 

“Nonsense, Mary. In trying situations you 
are so absurd! Chelsford,” she added, reflect- 
ively, ‘‘has a familiar sound. Did your moth- 
er ever go there? I have some such recollec- 
tion,” 

‘“We passed a summer in the town when you 
were abroad, during my green and salad days.” 

“+ You were a mere child then. It is fifteen 
years since. Mercy! as we get older the pas- 
Sage of time strikes the mind like a comet.” 








“T found that I had grown to be a woman be- 
fore I left,” remarked Mary, bitterly. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Whitlow, complacently ; 
‘* our family are remarkable for maturing early.” 

* And the same in fading.” 

“By no means; not at all.” And Miss Whit- 
low’s piebald curls, two to each temple, shook 
with disdain at the idea. Like Festus, she prob- 
ably counted years by her heart-throbs; and 
as she had had small occasion for perturbing 
that organ, she might consider herself youthful 
still—younger, in truth, than the pale, tall Mary 
beside her, about whom no vestige of girlhood 
lingered. 

‘The train blustered up to the platform, and five 
or six persons emerged therefrom, hot and frowzy 
in spite of yellow and brown linen dresses, Japan- 
ese fans, and leather bags of comestibles. Several 
trunks were madly tossed out of the baggage car, 
and then the train rolled down the cut through 
a scattering wood, and disappeared. The coun- 
try wagons in waiting took off the expected pas- 
sengers with their luggage, the staring school- 
girls strolled home again arm in arm, and the 
loafers commanding the benches turned over 
their tobacco quids and silently stole away to 
their perches along the village stores. The ticket 
seller slapped down his window, the candy vend- 
or drew a barrier across his den, and silence 
reigned within the station; draughts of air and 
solid sunbeams were masters of the situation. 

“* Ah,” said Mary, ‘* behold this dipterous in- 
sect. Something to share our solitude.” 

Miss Whitlow stepped to the window. 

**Pooh! a daddy-long-legs,” she answered, 
peevishly, continuing to dabble her mouth and 
nose with Cologne-water. 

“Cousin Ann, try this rocking-chair. I 
brought away the Bactrian Advertiser for you ; 
there is a dreadful murder in it.” 

“*Give it to me. Where can my spectacles 
be?” 

Mary waited patiently till Miss Whitlow was 
adjusted satisfactorily, and then went out, From 
every point of the compass she vainly tried to 
discover some familiar landmark. Away beyond 
the trees she saw the spires and roofs of the yil- 
lage, and took at random one of the roads in its 
direction. It was a mere lane through which 
she passed, opening from a broad street lined 
with houses and deep yards; from either side 
other streets branched, and at the farther end 
stretched a green; near her, in an angle of the 
street, stood a square white building. When she 
read the sign on it she knew her whereabouts— 
‘Grafton, Pitt, & Co.” 

The years dropped from her mental eyesight 
like scales, one by one, as she stopped a moment, 
A feeling of rage took possession of her. The 
power and durability of an inanimate thing, a 
sign surviving to suggest so vital, so dead a past! 
She moved on toward the green, going by houses 
she could not yet recognize, and trees, shrubs, 
garden beds, and walks all dream-like and con- 
fused. 

“Tam going to Chelsford Green,” she said, 
‘to the Elm Walk.” 

She saw the arching elms gently bending and 
mingling their tall thick tops, and the great boles 
padded with short grass at their base; and then 
a curious collision took place in her mind be- 
tween two persons—both of them herself—with 
a third person added as judge or commentator. 
The first was a girl of seventeen, carelessly 
dressed, her shawl down her shoulders, her bon- 
net half off her head, and her hair flying. She 
was coming up the Elm Walk with a roll of 
music in her hand, and her attention was ab- 
sorbed in some object or person at the limits of 
the walk. How pretty and bright she looked! 
Mary’s eyes filled with hot, aching tears at the 
picture. ‘The other was a woman beyond thir- 
ty, sober and composed in appearance ; she car- 
ried a large parasol, and was dressed in gray. 
Her observations seemed to be confined to the 
capers of a pair of sparrows who hopped tamely, 
and cocked up their little round heads at her, 
while she stood still by one of the trees. To 
this person Mary gave a pitiful smile and a wave 
of polite dismissal, and returned to her present 
self. After a momentary hesitation she crossed 
the green and went out by the farther gate. ‘I'll 
just go by it,” she said, ‘‘and then return to 
Cousin Ann.” 

Presently she came in sight of a lonely little 
stream, spanned by a handsome stone bridge, 
newly dated. It was changed there, she found, 
but still the view down the river must be the 
same. Yes, there were the high palings, the 
hedge, the roof, and chimneys of Edward Graf- 
ton’s place. 

“Ay me, ay me, with what another heart, 

In days far off, and with what other ores 

I used to watch—if I be she that watched—” 
Mary murmured, her whole soul stirred with 
some recollection that changed her face wonder- 
fully. She felt drawn by invisible threads to- 
ward that place, and walked steadily by the or- 
chard, garden, and carriage drive. The gates 
were wide open; she heard the stamp of the 
horses in the stable, and saw the stable groom go- 
ing to and fro; but the house was silent, its doors 
and shutters closed. ‘The lawn was terraced, 
and a piazza ran across the front of the house. 
Some temptation led her by the terrace. Look- 
ing up through the spaces in the shrubbery, she 
caught a glimpse of a man lying upon a settee. 
His arms were under his head, his feet were 
crossed; she thought him sleeping, he was so 
motionless. 

“Tf that is Edward Grafton,” she thought, 
“why does he not divine that I stand near him? 
What about that electric chain, I wonder? Here 
is a test. What a fool I am! Mary Sage, go 
back to your cousin Ann, and behave as you are 
expected to behave. ‘The idea of mooning after 
dead romantic episodes at noonday, because rail- 
road companies will not accommodate each oth- 
er, is too preposterous, Yes, I'll return; I'll just 











walk by, and come back on the other side of | 
the street. Who would have thought of my op- | 
portunity of seeing old Chelsford again, where 
I took music-lessons, and had such a gay sum- 
mer? And now mother is dead, and I am dead 
—an old maid, I mean—and life is a tiresome 
falsehood.” She was walking swiftly, unaware 
of her footsteps. A clock struck; the wind 
brought its slow strokes to her ear; an hour had 
passed since she left the station, and her heart 
had counted every happy day she had ever spent 
in that time. As she passed along on the other 
side of the way she looked at the settee again. 
The sleeper had changed his position; he was 
sitting up, his hat was pulled over his forehead, 
and his head was bent in a listening attitude, 
An uncontrollable wish to see this man’s face 
seized Mary, and almost involuntarily she turned 
again and crossed over below the terrace. 

** Suppose I do want to see him !” she argued, 
crossly. ‘‘I am the one to be hurt. I intend 
to write a book, and call it the Dissection and 
Analysis of all Human Disappointment through 
Emotion—and that covers a ground as big as 
Humboldt’s Cosmos.” Stepping by the terrace as 
noiselessly as possible, for fear of being heard, 
she had come close to the lawn gate, and, with a 
feeling of forlorn hope, raised her eyes and met 
those she wished to meet. Their faces were 
not far apart, hers below, his above—earnest, 
sad faces now; deep, inquiring gray eyes. For 
a moment they were speechless, he amazed, she 
breathless. 

“Mary Sage, is it you ?” 

“Yes, Edward Grafton.” 

“Come up here! come in!” he urged. 

“No.” 

** Why are you here in this strange way?” 

“Because the Old Province train won't come 
in. Are yon a railroad director ?” 

“Where have you been all these years, and 
why should I never have seen you, Mary?” he 
asked, with a rising irritation. She did not re- 
ply at once, but looked at him. Indeed, they 
measured each other with profound wonder and 
curiosity. How well she still looked, he thought. 
Her complexion was brilliant yet, her eyes beau- 
tiful as of old. And she thought how little he 
had changed. His hair was a trifle gray under 
his hat, and he was bigger than ever; his eyes 
were absolutely the same. 

**T wonder,” she at length said, in a dreamy 
voice, ‘if all these years might have taught us 
a right understanding of each other.” 

“Was it a wrong understanding always?” 

“On my part, yes.” 

Quietly unlatching the gate, he held it open. 

“Mary I wish you would come in, I am glad 
to see you.” 

“It is impossible, for I must return to my 
cousin, who waits for me at the station. You 
know what freaks the imagination plays. When 
I found myself at Chelstord, after so many years’ 
absence, I thought I would test my bump of lo- 
cality.” 

“Have you passed the terrace more than 
once?” he asked, abruptly. 

She blushed redder than a rose. 
quite sure,” she stammered, 

“*Oh, I see: another experiment.” 

** How curiously things do turn up!” she wise- 
ly remarked. 

“* Very, indeed.” 

“T suppose I must go now.” 

‘*Where did you say you were going ?” 

“To our town, Walton.” 

“Your cousin is with you?” 

““Yes—Miss Whitlow. Have you lived here 
ever since ?” 

““Oh yes, except a few years abroad.” 

“Well, good-morning.” 

“*Good-morning.” 

Dizzy and confused, she sprang forward, but 
at the end of the path looked round, like Lot's 
wife. He was gazing at her with all his might, 
and, woman-like, she walked straight back to 
him, and cried, ‘* You looked so always, Edward 
Grafton, I know now how few were the words 
you spoke to me, and yet I thought I had a num- 
berless memory.” 

“You said as few. I judged you as I sup- 
posed you judged me. Our eyes were said to 
be alike. Was there a language in them for me? 
Was I dishonest to let mine tell my story ?- What 
could I say, then? My circumstances were pat- 
ent. There came a fine day, and your mother 
swooped down on you and bore you off. I ac- 
quiesced, because you did,” 

For the first time Mary looked at the windows. 

“*No one there but my mother,” he said. 

Questions crowded upon Mary’s mind, which 
she dared not ask—could not bring herself to 
ask. 

“*Mary, let me see your left hand.” She held 
it toward him, and he pulled off her glove. 

“* Ah,” was all he said, and kept the glove. 
Mary wished that it was not a mended one. 
The longer she staid, the more silenced she felt, 
and that was the old spell ; but somehow she be- 
lieved that she might now learn to master this 
man. Why could she not have been thirty-five 
when she was seventeen ! 

“Things do come round curiously!” he re- 
peated, with a quiet smile that made her color 
deepen again. ‘I never felt more lonely than 
I did an hour ago when I heard the clock strike 
its dismal knell. It has been striking my life 
away hour by hour, and I have not rebelled. Am 
I not a patient county lout, biding the arrival 
of the hearse, living alone all these years with 
an invalid mother, to whom I am tied? Might 
I have chosen differently ?” 

** Alone !” 

“T never married Helen Banks.” 

“No?” 

“She was wiser than you. She learned what 
you should have known, and she went to anoth- 
er man’s house, did my cousin Helen. Will you 
call over and help me count her children ?” 








“*T wasn’t 











Once more he opened his gate, and signed to 
Mary to enter. She shook her head. Not at 
his mere beck would she go into the house she 
had left with such sorrow, and left by him also 
so uselessly. 

“* May I walk back with you, then ?” he asked. 
She assented, It was time; in fact, the train was 
nearly due. Miss Whitlow had slept in her 
chair, and woke with a crick in her neck and in 
her temper. 

‘*Where upon earth have you been, Mary? 
What have you been picking up? You must 
be very weary of my company. Who's that?” 
she concluded, in a loud whisper. 

“‘The old friend mother and I made years 
ago. Cousin Ann, let me introduce you to Mr. 
Grafton.” 

Mr, Grafton shook hands with the old lady, 
and expressed deep remorse that they should 
have suffered so long a detention in such a stupid 
piace, though the detention had been the means 
of his rediscovery of a valued friend. He learn- 
ed through her all he wished to learn of Mary 
Sage. When the train arrived, and they were 
about to take seats, he coolly asked her if she 
ever expected to see Chelsford again. 

“Not to wait there again. If Cousin Ann 
made her sea-side resort of the Cliffs, she must, 
of course, pass through the town.” 

“* Remember, then, that my house is open, if 
you choose to come to it. If I am there, I will 
open my gate and welcome you with all my 
heart.” 

They shook hands as they parted, and Mary 
looked back to him as he stood on the platform. 
He smiled with his old expression, waved his 


-| hand, and made the motion of a word with his 


lips. It was too mad a dream, the last two 
hours, for her to believe in. She might be sun- 
struck; it was very hot weather; a good many 
people were having queer fancies. She exam- 
ined Miss Whitlow so closely to see if there 
was any thing strange about her that she asked 
what the matter was, and Mary said she thought 
it had been an uncommonly hot day, which Miss 
Whitlow denied. 

“There was a very improbable story in that 
paper you gave me,” she said. ‘The writers 
of fiction cram their readers with foolish, impos- 
sible lies.” 

“What was the story ?” 

“The husband of a young woman, having a 
quarrel with her, went off. In the course of 
several years she heard that he lost his life at 
Vera Cruz as a soldier in Scott's army. She 
married again, and at the end of fourteen years 
the first husband returns, with several scars and 
an intemperate face, and professes great love, 
anxiety, and a determination to regain her. 
Second husband willingly restores her to his 
arms, and finds another love immediately. The 
original pair are remarried, and he strikes her 
within a week. What a preposterous story!” 

“What explanation did Number One make 
of the fourteen years’ silence ?” 

“* None given.” 

“Did not the wife require one ?” 

“The story does not say so.” A 

“*T should demand the history of every day,” 
said Mary, with energy. ‘‘ Has he one to give, 
though, that would be admissible ?” 

“* Has?” said Miss Whitlow. ‘‘It ain't a live 
character, but a figment of somebody's cracked 
brain.” 

‘Truth is stranger than fiction,” said Mary. 

“*T have never found life any thing but the 
plainest kind of sailing, and having got on so 
far, expect to discover no mysteries. You ought 
to know better too. What ever has happened 
to you beyond a picnic ?” 

“Did you particularly notice Mr. Grafton ?” 

““Why, yes; I thought him a very good-look- 
ing middle-aged man, and quite polite. Where 
did you come across him?” 

“Heaven help me, Cousin Ann, I have loved 
that man fifteen years, and had to wait at Chels- 
ford station to discover it!” 

“Not to him, I hope,” said Miss Whitlow, 
gravely. 

“He guesses it well enough.” 

“It is all nonsense. Of course you refused 
him years ago, and made a mistake. When I 
refused Deacon Watkins I never allowed myself 
to suffer a minute, though he had the best house 
in Walton. You are flighty in your disposition, 
Mary, and always will be. You are as red in 
the face as a turkey-cock this minute.” 

Mary was thankful when the coach stopped 
in Sackville Street, at their door. She ran up 
to her room like a young geil, as Bridget, the 
servant, declared. In its familiar solitude Mary 
hoped to recover composure, and be able to judge 
rightly of this, the most astonishing day she ever 
passed. Afterward, when retired for the night, 
she looked in the glass, determined to take a 
strict account of every indication and vestige of 
age, to uproot all vanity from her mind, and re- 
nounce every romantic anticipation. She was 
still fair enough for a man of forty, said the glass: 
a smooth cheek, abundant hair, shapely hands, 
an erect, well-formed person. As for romance, 
every woman was entitled by divine right to carry 
that Scripture on the tablets of her heart. As 
for anticipation, what right to that? None, her 
reason told her. Had not that obdurate Edward 
Grafton shown himself to-day, as he had shown 
himself years since, determined to be understood 
in his own way, determined to be sought and 
wonas he pleased? It seemed to her for an in- 
stant as if he had been thus long waiting for her 
to pass his gate, like a spider in his web. But she 
had refused to go in, that was a comfort; and 
then she fell to crying bitterly, and longed to 
haye the chance offered her once more. What 
was the cause of his mysterious conduct? she 
queried. The summer she had spent beneath 
his mother’s roof together with her own mother 
had its history. Edward’s cousin Helen, adopt- 


fo his mother mee she became an orphan— 
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a feeble, eccentric girl—by some hocus-pocus 
had obtained an unaccountable influence over 
him, and held him as her promised husband. 
When Mary appeared, Edward straightway fell 
in love with her, and in an open way gave evl- 
dence of an affection which he believed, when he 
had reason to suppose Mary returned it, would 
lead to its proper and inevitable result. Helen 
herself, his mother, Mary’s mother, must see 
that it was the right thing that they should be 
united. Love was the be all, end all—the Bible 
of the soul, teaching a religion before whose 
mandates every thing must bow. The conse- 
quence of this fine theory was that Mary's moth- 
er took her home immediately ; his own mother 
was broken-hearted at the failure in choosing 
happiness for him; and Helen, after playing fast 
and loose with him, suddenly married a young 
man in the neighborhood who was devoid of 
every attraction Edward possessed. Edward 
went abroad, and only returned, after a long 
absence, because of his mother’s prayers. A ru- 
mor reached him that Mary Sage was engaged ; 
then it was contradicted. He thought of her con- 
stantly at that time, and could not forgive her 
for forsaking him. As the years went by he 
counted them, and finally settled in the convic- 
tion that Mary had grown too old to be any lon- 
ger remembered as a young man’s ideal; too 
old, indeed, for him to seek her with any senti- 
mental object, and so, as he thought, his love 
ghost was forever laid. After all, reasoning 
from any ordinary point of view, his conduct 
was not to be accounted for. Mary concluded 
as his past had been, so would his future be, un- 
less she should interfere. She ended her specu- 
lations here, and very sensibly went to bed. 

When Edward Grafton returned to his house 
that day he entered it with a funereal feeling; a 
new void was there. The flying joy and hope 
he had seen fluttering in Mary’s eyes had van- 
ished, and left him desolate. He was not satis- 
fied with himself. Not that he blamed his part 
in to-day, but long ago. He was in fault some- 
where. When his cousin Helen jilted hini to 
his content, why did he not follow Mary Sage? 
Why not, man fashion, ride into Walton town, 
and sue the woman he loved to be his wife? 
Simply because he had expected too much of 
her; the makings of a heroine were not be- 
stowed upon her. He saw to-day that she was 
just the woman she promised to be, and he had 
tried to coerce her; opened his gate, like a melo- 
dramatic fool, and nodded, like Cesar, for her to 
cross his threshold. He had always propped his 
pride and spirits with the belief that she loved 
him very deeply; now he doubted it, and the 
doubt was torture. The doubt increased, and 
became the torment of his life. Day after day 
passed, and still he kept at home. Mary grew 
dearer and dearer to him. He invented all sorts 
of excuses for seeking her: he was rich; she 
was poor, the companion of a peevish old wom- 
an; it was his duty to give her a home. Per- 
haps she had remained single for his sake; his 
honor, then, demanded that he should ask her 
hand in marriage. And then he knocked his ex- 
cuses down like nine-pins. So these persons re- 
mained apart. A short interview had undone 
the work of years; for they were both longing 
and miserable, where they had been cheerful and 
contented. At last the same fate interfered in 
their behalf. ‘The medium this time was not a 
railroad. Sick and idle, Edward went up to the 
city one autumn day to hear a famous prima 
donna in her celebrated réle of Sappho. Miss 
Whitlow, busy, and interested in every thing 
under heaven, made a rush to the same city for 
the same purpose, and carried, as a matter of 
course, Mary Sage and her best gown with her. 
Edward and Mary were at the same hotel, the 
Pelham, without knowing it. No magnetism 
passed through the murk air of dinner and gen- 
eral fluffiness from one to the other to cause 
fresh speculation in those gray eyes so like to 
each other. ; i 

The opera-house was crowded. Miss Whit- 
low had a costly seat in the front row, and was 
fanning her old self in a gracious style, and en- 
tirely happy. Mary sat beside her in a soft white 
shawl, and a pretty head-dress of trailing flowers 
in her handsome hair. ‘The glorious voice and 
the passionate acting of the prima donna, who 
was neither young nor beautiful, moved her 
strangely. She bent her face over her for a 
moment, and, when she looked up, saw the man 
she wildly prayed to see—Edward Grafton. He 
was in the parquet, exactly beneath the seat 
where she was. It was the counterpart of the 
situation at Chelsford, and it so occurred to them ; 
they smiled with the same thought. i 4 

“What do you see, Mary?” asked Miss Whit- 
low. ‘Your attention seems to be fixed else- 
where. For my part, that dreadful creature 
shakes my nerves with her goings on.” 

“Mr. Grafton is in the parquet,” said Mary. 

“Oh! heis; hecan locomote, then. I thought 
him a human lichen, and grown to the walls of 
his house in-Chelsford. Does the man want to 
come up?” 

“«T dare say,” replied Mary, carelessly. 

“He looks distinguished, and he may come 
when the curtain falls.” 

Mary looked at her gratefully, and again at 
Mr. Grafton, with invitation in her eyes. He 
was at their elbow as soon as the act closed, and 
greeted. Miss Whitlow first. A youthful blush 
mantled in Mary’s face as she felt the pressure 
of his hand. Some one behind them vacated a 
seat, and he took it; the owner did not return 
when the curtain rose again, and the moments 
that followed were the sweetest Mary ever knew. 
The music, the brilliant company, lent a magic 
to the dear reality. Edward forgot himself, his 
pride, his rights, only remembering his present 
love; and Mary, forgetting nothing, feeling all, 
was ready to live or die with him, just as he 
chose. They were young again; the voice of 
passion from the stage, its song of longing and 


rejoicing or of grief and despair, sustained by 
the ever-recurring instruments of the orchestra, 
intoxicated them. They said very foolish things 
toeach other. If Miss Whitlow had heard them 
she would have called for two strait-jackets. 

“*May I go home with you?” he asked, hum- 
bly, when the performance was over, and he was 
so carefully adjusting Mary’s shawl that Miss 
Whitlow, to speak the vernacular, smelled an an- 
imal of the rodent kind, Latinized as musculus. 

‘* We go to the Pelham Hotel, Sir,” she an- 
swered. 

**That is my hotel also; we go the same 
way.” 

Miss Whitlow graciously asked him.to take a 
seat in her carriage, and all the way along, when 
a street lamp shone in, two pairs of gray eyes 
were fixed on each other with delight. Edward 
whispered to Mary to join him a few minutes in 
the drawing-room after Miss Whitlow was prop- 
erly disposed of. They met, and sat in the deep 
embrasure of a window for half an hour. Little 
was said, but enough; and then Edward left 
Mary at the door of her room with a kiss which 
made her recall once more the days of the past. 
She sighed. 

«What is it, my love?” he jealously inquired. 

‘* Nothing, only that my hair is gray.” 

He groaned. 

‘© Why, Edward, what ails you ?” 

‘* My wrinkles are legion.” 

Miss Whitlow was interviewed the next morn- 
ing. She expressed no surprise ; said, in fact, 
she had been looking forward to Mary’s mar- 
riage. She went into a calculation about spoons 
and sheets, and was in a hurry to return home 
to get Mary ready. Edward persuaded her to 
remain in the city a week, and during that week 
persuaded her to consent to a hotel wedding. 

‘© Whatever you did in the green tree,” she 
said to them, “I never saw any thing but what 
you do in the dry. You are as silly as geese.” 

‘The old lady’s eyes filled with tears as she 
spoke, and Edward and Mary smiled at each 
other, as only bride and groom can smile who 
are destined to 


“ Live in Pees 
3 And die in a pot of grease.” 
Vide the oldest, truest fairy stories in the world, 
and the newest love stories in the same. 





WATERING-PLACE COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 472, 


HIS pretty costume for country resorts is of 

sage green Chambéry gauze, with a mantle 
and trimming of bronze doré. The sage green 
skirt has double ruffles of the same, with bronze 
bands in the middle down the front breadths, 
while the back has horizontal lapping ruffles in 
clusters, with white point duchesse insertion let 
in the space between. Basque and sleeves of 
sage green, trimmed with bronze bands and lace. 
Bronze mantle, with bow and long tabs behind 
bordered with lace. Leghorn flat, with a tea- 
rose under the brim, bronze streamers behind, 
with black and bronze ostrich tips on the crown. 





PERVENCHE SILK COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 472. 


Tes carriage dress is of two shades of per- 
yenche (bluish-purple) silk. The dress is 
light, with dark accessories. The light skirt has 
kilt pleating around the bottom, with lengthwise 
puffs down the front, separated by dark bands 
finished with bows ; the back breadths are sep- 
arate from the pleating, bordered with a dark 
band, and full in the pleats. The polonaise 
slopes away to disclose the front, has side revers 
and bows. Revers chemisette with standing 
collar. Half-flowing sleeves, with a slashed cap 
and puff. Chip gypsy bonnet, almost covered 
with moss-roses and buds. Parasol of the dark- 
est pervenche silk, with embroidered border. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


wet so lazily restful—or so restfully lazy— 
as sitting on bluff or beach and watching 
the ceaseless incoming and outgoing of the white- 
crested waves? Newspaper and novel, which we 
thought to read so comfortably while lingering 
here, remain unopened in the listless hand, an 
we fall into dreamy moods. A strange fascina- 
tion there is in these ever-changing, restless wa- 
ters. The eye follows one long line of foaming 
surf till it breaks upon the shore, and then looks 
outward again to a tiny white spot, that grows 
and swells under the vision, spreading, leaping, 
dancing; then, serpent-like, cree} ing up the 
beach until, its. power spent, it falls back and 
mingles with the great waters. Another and 
another follow, all aiming for the same goal, 
each striving to reach a higher point, each fall- 
ing back when haying done its utmost. What 
are these wild waves saying? As we dreamily 
gaze, with the ear sleepily filled with the un- 
ceasing roar of the waters, they seem to speak 
of life with its endless hopes and efforts and fail- 
ures. Like each sparkling foam-crested break- 
er is each bright hope inciting to courageous 
action. But it touches a certain point, and 
breaks and vanishes. Vanquished, the wave 
slowly and sadly retires like one disappointed in 
an eager anticipation. Yet try again’’ seems 
the constant motto of the tide. Though it ap- 
ears never to reach the point for which it 
strives, it never gives up. Again and again the 
waves return with new vigor, with fierce deter- 
mination. Another voice, not from the rising 
tide, but far more human, rouses us from un- 
profitable musings, with, “‘Do look at. ™~ 5eau- 
tiful stones !”’ and a petition to he’ ,vu some 
more.” Let us be done with idie dreaming. 
Digging in the sand may not be dignified, but it 
is delightful, and will give an appetite for din- 
ner. e follow the child to the highest water- 
mark, and with tiny shovels dig deep for the 
shining pebbles. We fill our pails slowly, watch- 








ing meanwhile the rising surf, and darting back 
from the waves that every moment almost touch 
our feet. Then, retreating higher on the beach, 
we sit down to examine our treasures. How 
beautiful they are! so smooth, so various-shaped, 
so many-colored. We pick out the choicest with 
almost as much zest as our little companion, 
though wondering more than she, perhaps, how 
long the waves have been wearing them into 
these fantastic forms, and over what leagues 
they have traveled. She is only eager to gather 
many curiosities, which she is likely soon to do, 
for strange-looking shells and nameless things 
of the sea are mingled among sand and stones. 
It is a favorite amusement for children at the 
sea-side to collect these curiosities, and grown- 
up people do not disdain the occupation. It is 
wholesome to leave work and thought a while, 
and play with the little folks. It makes one a 
child again, gloomy feelings die away, and heart 
and spirit grow lighter. Yes! Unless you have, 
S80 to speak, been digging in the sand, and gath- 
ering Peeples all the year, it will be thoroughly 
restful to spend a while in some such recreation 
during these summer months. 





A very just criticism has been made in con- 
nection with the recent Commencement sea- 
sons in seminaries and colleges for young la- 
dies—namely, that the almost universal habit 
of young ladies is to overdress on Commence- 
ment-day. The majority, especially of those 
who are brought into more particular publicity 
from the parts sy take on the occasion, are 
very much dressed. But a tasteful plainness 
would be much more appropriate than the elab- 
orate ornamentation so often seen, 





._ Limestone water is said to have a tendency to 
induce cholera. In many cases in Memphis and 
Nashville the disease has been definitely traced 
to eae use of such water—so, at least, physicians 
assert. 





Hiram Powers, the American sculptor, whose 
recent death is such a great loss to art and art 
lovers, was long a resident of Florence, having 
first established himself in the Italian city about 
the year 1837. His studio was on the Via di 
Serragh, in a large building once a convent, 
which he occupied as a residence and for his 
suite of studios and workshops, wherein were 
constantly employed a large force of the most 
skillful workmen of the world. It was not only 
visited by Americans, but by a vast number of 
people from all parts of the globe. Visitors 
were a received by him in a warm, cor- 
dial, and unaffected manner, and shown about 
his rooms, where were his yarious works in dif- 
ferent stages of completion. He always cher- 
ished the deepest love for and pride in America, 
but Italy afforded him cesential facilities for the 
enjoyment of his artistic pursuits. 





The magnificent organ in the Alexandra Pal- 
ace was destroyed by the fire which consumed 
the building, but the costly tapestry, the water- 
colors of Turner and of other masters, and many 
valuable oil-paintings, were saved. 





Present arrangements make it very convenient 
for residents of New York to visit Long Branch. 
One may leave the city as early as seven o’clock 
and reach Long Branch in time to join the more 
fashionable guests of the hotels at breakfast. 
After spending a long day on the beach, the 
transient visitor nny. dine, take the cars a little 
past six o’clock, and after a charming evening 
sail, reach New York about half past eight. 
The boats run frequently during the day, and 
by special trains the distance between Sandy 
oak =siers the steamers land their passengers 
—and Long Branch occupies only eighteen min- 
utes. The trip across the bay is delightful ; the 
fresh sea-air is so invigorating that one becomes 
refreshed before the journey is half ended. 











The special mission of the Great Zastern seems 
to be ocean-cable carrier; and again she has 
achieved a great success in laying a new trans- 
atlantic coil between Valentia and Heart's Con- 
tent. The deep-sea cable extends to within 
eighty miles of Heart’s Content, where it was 
cut and buoyed, ready for splicement to the 
shore end of the line. It may be interesting in 
this connection to note the lengths of each of 
the Atlantic cables. That of 1865, which has 
recently broken, is 189634 miles long, and the 
cable of 1866 is 186834 miles. The French cable 
of 1869, from Brest to St. Pierre, is 2557 miles in 
length ; while the line just laid will be about the 
same length as that of 1865. Since the cable of 
1865 broke, the French cable parted 208 miles 
from Brest in about 500 fathoms of water. The 
accident was repaired by the Hibernia, a length 
of 100 miles having been cut out and replaced 
by a similar length of new cable. 


According to Persian etiquette the Shah can 
eat no meat that is not killed in his presence by 
his own cooks. It is said that the first night 
after his arrival in Berlin some of his servants 
were seen dragging a sheep into the saloon 
where the Shah was then sitting, and before 
they could be prevented they had cut the throat 
of the animal before his eyes, its blood spouting 
out upon the carpet. Arrangements have been 
made at Buckingham Palace by which the Shah 
may see his mutton killed without damage to 
the carpets, 





When Captain Jack was captured he was 
dressed in tightly fitting clothes, with moccasins 
easy for running. He asked permission to make 
a change of garments. He retired behind the 
rocks, and soon reappeared arrayed in a clean 
striped shirt and dark pants. is young wife 
also dressed herself in a clean white gown and 
red sash, then washed the face of her pretty 
child, and put on it a neat red and black frock. 





One of the most destructive forest conflagra- 
tions ever known in New England has devastated 
the wooded portions of Plymouth County, Mas- 
sachusetts. The extreme drought rendered all 
efforts to extinguish the flames unavailing until 
something like sixty square miles of territory 
were laid bare. 





A little boy about five years old recently died 
in Brooklyn under circumstances which should 
prove a warning to parents and attendants. The 
child was threatened with the measles, and in 
order to allay the accompanying fever a medicine 


was prepared which he was to take once in four 
hours. He had taken four doses, and was ap- 

arently doing well. He was left a while, sleep- 
ing peacefully, the bottle of medicine being on 
a table near his bedside. On the return of his 
father he found the boy in an unnatural slumber, 
and the bottle empty. Evidently he had awaked 
thirsty and drank the contents. “No efforts ayail- 
ed to save his life. : 





We see the statement confidently made that 
there is no under-tow whatever at Long Branch 
this season. But what has become of it? Has 
it gone to visit stealthily some other sea-side 
resort? 





Will any thing induce reckless people not to 
leave their guns and pistols loaded? We sup- 
pose there is no hope of bringing about such a 
result. A young man in Somerset County, 
Maine, left a loaded gun hanging up in the shed. 
His brother, eleven years old, took it down, 
playfully pointed it at three little girls who 
were playing in the yard, saying he was going 
to shoot them. The children started to run 
away, but he did shoot one of them, and she in- 
stantly fell dead. 





Statistics indicate that thé number of pleas- 
ure-seekers going to Europe during the present 
season will be about ten thousand in excess of 
the number last year. 





Baltimore and Chicago are following the ex- 
ample of Eastern cities in giving picnic excur- 
sions to poor children. 





The ex-Empress Bek eal recently laid the 
foundation-stone of a chapel to the memory of 
her august consort, in which his Majesty’s re- 
mains will be laid for the present, and in which 
also space is to be reserved for herself. This 
memorial building adjoins the Catholic church 
of St. Mary, Chiselhurst. The ceremony was 
strictly ‘‘ private.’? The chapel in which is to 
be placed the sarcophagus given by the Queen 
adjoins the church at the southwest end, and is 
in the Gothic style of architecture. The ex- 
terior walls will be of Bath stone, those inside 
of Caen stone, with a vaulted ceiling and pol- 
ished marble columns. On the tessellated pave- 
ment will be the imperial crown and the letters 
“N”’ and ‘E” alternately. At the top of the 
chapel will be placed two imperial eagles and a 
cross. The building will be finished by August, 
and it is to cost about £1400, the expense being 
borne entirely by the Empress, 

It is said that the late Horace F. Clark fell a 
victim to his unusual capacity for work. His 
business hours were practically from nine in the 
morning until two the next morning. Month 
after month his routine of work was performed, 
with little variation or recreation. He accom- 
plished much, but such a rate could not be long 
sustained. 





July brings the camp-meeting season, which 
continues until September. These meetings 
seem to have grown in favor with the multitude. 
The social and moral elements combine with the 
strictly religious, and help make the vicinity of 
camp-meetings-a favorite summer resort. 





Once upon a time a Russian countess living in 
Paris felt it necessary to try a change of air. 
The chief companion of her journeys was a little 
dog, which she carried in her muff, her sleeve, 
orher pocket. At Milan, “‘ Toto,” the pet, died. 
His mistress invited all the small dogs in Milan 
to the funeral ; 300 mourners appeared, and each 
was supplied with a pall covered with silver 
tears. After the ceremony the 300 were invited 
to partake of the funeral baked meats, but here 
good conduct and philosophy failed them, and 
the feast broke up abruptly; the Riot Act had 
to be enforced, but not until one of the guests 
mae been torn to pieces between the soup and 

esscrt. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


SrRAWBERRIES, PRESERVED.—The variety known as 
lady-fingers is the best. They are so hard and firm 
that they keep their shape nicely ; besides, their flavor 
is very delicious. If possible, preserve them as soon as 
gathered ; they will keep much better. After remov- 
ing the stems, allow a pound of the best white sugar 
to every pound of fruit. Put the sugar over the fire, 
adding a little water, and when it is boiling hot add 
the berries, keeping them boiling as fast as possible. 
Strawberries boiled at a “ gallop” do not break as much 
as those that are boiled slowly. Cook them about 
twenty minutes, and then try and see if done. Bottle 
and seal them while perfectly hot, and when the jars 
have cooled place them in a box, the bottom of which 
has been strewn with clean sand. Pour sand in until 
the crevices between the jars are filled and they are 
covered on top with it.” Place the box in a cool, dry 
cellar or closet. The sand absorbs the moisture dur- 
ing the hot damp summer weather, when strawberries 
generally spoil. 

Pza Sovr.—To every quart of unshelled peas allow 
two quarts of water, in which boil the empty pods 
half an hour; remove, strain, add one pint cold water, 
place over the fire, and put in two pounds of beef 
cut in small pieces; boil slowly one hour, and if not 
enough water, add some boiling hot; putin the pease, 
and if the meat is not desired in the soup, remove it; 
boil half an hour and ten minutes before serving ; add 
two table-spoonfuls of rice flour stirred smoothly in 
half a tea-cupful of new milk; stir frequently to pre- 
yent the flour from scorching. 

Bortep Pxasx.—They should be fresh when cooked, 
and boiled in just enough water to cover them, which 
should be salted, and boiling when the pease are put in. 
Do not cover the vessel while they are cooking, which 
ought not to be longer than twenty minutes, unless 
they are old. Drain off all the water; add a little 
cream and a small piece of butter. 

Sprvacu.—It should be cooked go as to retain its 
bright green color, and not sent to table, as it so often 
is, of a dull brown or olive color; to retain its fresh 
appearance, do not cover the vessel while it is cooking, 
and when done, drain in a colander, chop fine, add a 
lump of butter, heat through, and serve. 

Swert-Breaps.—Put into the dripping-pan a large 
piece of butter, let it get hot and thoroughly melted, 
then put in the sweet-breads. Turn them often, and 
allow them to cook through; when brown, sprinkle 
salt over them, remove, and pour a small quantity of 
water in the pan; boil it with grease left in, and pour 
over the dish. 
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Border for Curtains, Surplices, Altar 
Covers, etc.—Venetian Embroidery. 


Turs border is worked on fine linen or batiste. 
Having transferred the design to the material, 
baste the latter on a foundation of enameled 
cloth, and run all the outlines with coarse white 
embroidery cotton ; underlay the broad parts of 
the design with chain stitches besides. Work, 
first, the button-hole stitch bars between the de- 
sign figures and the picot scallops on the bars, 


Fig. 1.—Kcorv Batiste Watkina 
Sort. 
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Boxrper For Cortains, SURPLICES, ALTAR COVERS, ETC.—VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. 


button-hole stitch the outlines, and then work 
the picot rings and picot scallops inside of the 
figures. The manner of working these scallops 
is shown by Figs. 2-5, page 172, Harper's Ba- 
zar, No..10, Vol. V. The back stitches and lace 
stitches inside of the design figures and the scal- 
lops on the outer edge of the border are worked 
with thread. Cut away the material underneath 
the lace stitehes and button-hole stitch bars and 
on the outer edge. This border is that used on 
the surplice, page 469. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Summer 
Dresses, Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1.—Ecru Batiste Warxina Sor. 
The trimming for this écru batiste suit consists 
of side-pleated ruffles and puffs of the material, 
and of écru guipure lace. Swiss muslin frill and 
under-sleeves. Ecru pongee parasol. English 
straw hat, trimmed with loops and ends of brown 
gros grain ribbon and with feathers. 

Fig. 2.=Brown Fovurarp House Dress, 


























Fig. 2.—Brown Foutarp 


House Dress. 


Fig. 3.—Surr ror Girt FROM 
3 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 4.—Burr Ponazs House 
Dress. 


Figs, 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUMMER DRESSES. 


This dress is made of dark brown foulard. The 
back breadths of the skirt are arranged in a puff. 
The trimming consists of gathered flounces of 
the material and revers of light brown silk. 
Swiss muslin frill and under-sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Dress For Girt From 3 T0 4 YEARS 
oLp. This dress of gray linen consists of a skirt 
and waist, and is trimmed with strips of white 
needle-work, 

Fig. 4.—Burr Poncrr House Dress. This 
dress is made of buff pongee. The skirt is 





Fig. 5.—Gray Summer CassMERE 
Wa xine Soir. 
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trimmed in front with folds of pongee of a dark- 
er shade and embroidery of brown saddler’s silk, 
and in the back with gathered ruffles of the ma- 
terial edged with folds of a darker shade, em- 
broidery, and passementerie agrafes. Swiss 
muslin collar and sleeves. 

Fig. 5.—Gray Summer Casumere WALK- 
inc Surr. ‘This suit consists of a double skirt 
and basque-waist, and is made of gray summer 
cashmere. The skirt is trimmed with gathered 
flounces of the material. ‘The over-skirt and 
basque-waist are trimmed with guipure lace. 
Black Neapolitan hat, trimmed with a black 
tulle scarf, pale blue gros grain ribbon, and a 
pale blue ostrich feather. 





OPPORTUNITY. 
By KATE HILLARD. 
“Wovurp but some fairy lend to me her charm !” 
Lately I cried, in a despairing hour; 
“Some mighty spell to nerve my weary arm, 
Some Open Sesame of magic power! 


“Or, better still, show but the time and place 
Where a brave heart might win itself a name, 
And carve a pathway to its lady’s grace 
Strewn with the blossoms of a deathless fame!” 


‘Then as I mused a beldam crossed my way, 
Tottering along with shrouded, earth-bent brow; 

She stretched a lean hand from her mantle gray, 
And said, in shaking whispers, ‘Here and now!” 


“O poor delusion!” then I cried in scorn; 
“Not thus are godlike powers to mortals given; 
The helpers come clad in the strength of morn, 
Bright with the ling’ring radiance of heaven! 


“Nor this the place or hour for mighty deeds, 
On this lone way, beneath this trangnil sky; 
No foe is here, no hapless victim bleeds; 
We are the only passers, thou and I!” 


Silent she tottered on, but having passed, 
A sudden glory seemed to light her way; 

White angel wings sprang from her shoulders vast, 
And fair she shone as shines the god of day. 


A noble scorn shot lightnings from her eyes, 
As fleeing still she turned her lovely head: 

“The gods sent me in answer to thy cries, 
But once repulsed I am forever fled! 


“Learn to know Fortune ere she pass thee by; 
Seize on her coming, for she will not wait! 

And know by all thy ways divine things lie, 
And every place and hour holds thy fate!” 





LOST—A PARADISE. 


EC any one objects to the following narrative 
that it is improbable, I retort, newspapers 
have proved that nothing is improbable. Every 
week happens what we were sure could never 
take place, and we read the full, true, and par- 
ticular account. If that is not sufficient, why, 
you are no more able to prove that the events 
did not occur just as I tell them than I can 
prove that they did occur just as I tell them; so 
that, if I choose to believe it, why should I not 
tell my story in peace ? 

Betsinda was the daughter of old Bobinet, 
and the wife of young Pygmalion. All Amer- 
ican men and women are princes and princesses, 
as they are all heirs to the throne. Any one 
of them may be elected President of the United 
States, or may marry him. Apart from this, 
she had at first glance no other claim to distinc- 
tion, having married and reared children in the 
ordinary way, and lived a common life, only 
that Fate spins the sober brown thread of those 
dull lives as well as those of gold or purple, and 
so, to speak accurately, there are no common 
lives ; and, little as you may have thought it, 
when you have met Mrs. Pygmalion in black silk, 
with lines of calculation in her face, this neat, 
prosaic woman once had her hand on the door 
of an earthly Paradise, and at times bewails its 
loss as bitterly, and with just such choking sobs, 
as does the first-class heroine the tragedy in her 
romance. 

We have all our good and evil destiny, and 
Betsinda Bobinet was no exception. Her good 
destiny was young and zealous. Moulded and 
kneaded and patted, and marked with ‘“ Be 
good,” she was proper and correct uniformly. 
Her motives and impulses all labeled correctly, 
the right one ready for use at the right time; 
her whole character well balanced and in the 
best working order; her world all surveyed, 
mapped out, graded, grass sown, and roads roll- 
ed. There was nothing in it unexplored, irreg- 
ular, or not according to rule; and according to 
rule she walked in it, feeling and looking so 
dainty and delicate that I think that was how 
she first caught young Pygmalion’s fancy. Pyg- 
malion was an honest and modest young fellow, 
also a rising man of talent. Old Bobinet found 
nothing to object. All the world approved. 
Betsinda married him, and the young couple 
settled themselves in the block opposite the pa- 
ternal mansion. 

By this marriage Pygmalion obtained what is 
called a model of the domestic virtues by those 
who hold that such virtues abide in the cook- 
book, store-closet, and linen-room, and hold 
high festival on cleaning days. Mrs. Pygmalion 
possessed decided executive ability, and that pe- 
culiar talent of ‘seeing the statue” in the rough 
stone before she attempted to hew it, and making 
no blunders. On only one point might Pygma- 
lion complain that he had been deceived. She 
was so dainty that she looked poetical. Pyg- 
malion fancied her of finer fibre than himself; 
whereas the truth is, she was perfectly prosaic— 
one of those women whom the malicious Satur- 
day Reviewer had in mind when he declared 
that it was men who were really the creatures 
of a romance of which women were incapable. 





By this marriage Betsinda ‘obtained a man 
who loved her, and reverenced her purity and 
her very helplessness as if she had flown down 
to him from a higher sphere. He had talent 
and ambition, and she inspired him. He felt 
that he could win the world’s prizes for her. 

Betsinda’s evil genius was old. In his youn- 
ger days he had pursued his career with ardor, 
and was prodigal of wicked inventions-; but, 
like his human prototypes, those terrible volup- 
tuaries of murder and the duel, ordinary wick- 
edness palled upon him in his old age, and new 
and unusual methods were necessary if he would 
fully enjoy the fierce rapture of sinning. It was 
now his hobby to make the temptation insignifi- 
cant, contemptible, ridiculous, and yet so nicely 
graduated to the weakness of the victim that it 
should be irresistible. It suited his malign hu- 
mor to confound the virtue and discipline of 
years by a paltry device at which a school-boy 
might snap his fingers. Thus he simply watch- 
ed the devices of Betsinda’s good genius with a 
sneer. She was trained, drilled, disciplined, de- 
veloped, and he never lifted a finger till her mar- 
riage, when he made himself over into a set of 
carpets and the proper furniture for a house; 
and being tasteful and an undeniable bargain, 
Betsinda bought him. 

Her good genius smiled when he recognized 
the familiar features of his old enemy grotesque- 
ly distributed among chairs, tables, curtains, and 
carpets, and made the following entry in his note- 
book : 

“ Saw Betsinda’s E. D. to-day. He has gone 
into the furniture. Evidently in his dotage—only 
his sneer retains its accustomed energy. The 
malice with which he looked out at me from fuu- 
teuils and scroll patterns is something indescrib- 
able. Poor old fellow!” 

‘The home life began. For the first time Bet- 
sinda could look about her and say, All this is 
mine. For the first time she reigned supreme 
—she tasted the delights of absolute power. As 
the bird in its song, the bee in its labor, the art- 
ist in his work, she rejoiced in her own efficiency 
and power: all the more because she had just 
emerged from girlhood—that is, from a down- 
trodden, besnubbed, and belectured state of ex- 
istence. Hitherto the object of her living and 
her future had been marriage. That was attain- 
ed. She absorbed herself wholly in her new life. 

On the other side, Pygmalion’s profession 
brought him in contact with the problems of 
the day, and enticed him into the intricacies of 
that most fascinating study, human nature. First 
consequence: daily reports to his wife brimful of 
enthusiasm, discoveries, doubts, inferences. Sec- 
ond consequence: his wife snubbed him, She 
saw nothing in what he said. It concerned no- 
body in her set, and had nothing to do with 
bread, beef, the price of dry-goods, pew rent, or 
their standing in society. And it did disturb her 
seriously that he should walk over the new stair 
carpets before putting on his slippers; that he 
should pull the chairs out of their studied care- 
lessness ; that he left his handkerchief on a chair, 
and his newspaper on the floor, and smoked the 
curtains, and let in the sun to fade the carpets, 
and laid his head on the elegantly embroidered 
sofa-cushions—not to mention that she was burn- 
ing to consult him about the shade of the new ta- 
ble-cover or the peculiarities of the cook. She 
heard him at first with a weak attempt at atten- 
tion, then with plain indifference, then with im- 
patience. 

Third consequence: ‘a chill fell on Pygmalion. 
His theories and plans were his wings, with which 
his inner and better self took trips to Paradise. 
But if Betsinda would not go with him—it was the 
honeymoon yet—he folded away his wings and re- 
signed himself to listen with patience to chat about 
the house and the neighbors; and he learned by 
degrees to be in dread of the carpets, vases, chairs, 
etc., as things that made trouble between him 
and a woman over whom he was too magnan- 
imous to tyrannize, and who could be influenced 
in no other way. F 

Still, wings are wings, and whoever has them 
will sooner or later use them, and if it can not 
be done at home it will be done abroad. But no 
doubts disturbed Mrs. Pygmalion, unless on one 
occasion when she received a visit from a certain 
mother in Israel. ‘The system was in its highest 
working order, but the ‘‘ mother in Israel” looked 
doubtful. 

““My dear,” she said, gently, ‘‘I see that you 
have conquered the details of housekeeping and 
reduced them toasystem. Itisadmirable. Only 
take care that, in its turn, the system does not 
conquer you, and turn out a Juggernaut on your 
hands, riding down all that should be dearest to 
you. It is very desirable that your house should 
be well managed; but it is more desirable that 
you should regain that earthly Paradise open to 
almost every daughter of Eve: only you must be 
so humble, so watchful, so prudent, so unselfish, 
my love.” 

Now what could she mean? Mrs, Pygmalion 
felt that she was a model wife and woman, and 
the implied censure puzzled her. 

After a time little Pygmalions gathered around 
the family table. They were fine, healthy, gen- 
erous, quick-witted children, but marred, one and 
all, by an unaccountable defect. They had no 
comprehension of the beauties of Betsinda’s sys- 
tem, and no reverence for the furniture. They 
brought in mud, and spilled molasses, and whit- 
tled pencils, and climbed sofas, and broke china, 
and dragged chairs over the matting, and a hun- 
dred and twenty-five times a day came in contact 
with the system, with a jar that was felt through- 
out the household. An irrepressible conflict 
waged between the children and their mother on 
the subject of china and furniture. The system 
had conquered Betsinda. ‘The whole world was 
running wrong if the tidies were askew. She had 
invested all her energy, mental powers, and inter- 
est in these details, and it was no longer chairs 
and carpets, but herself, that was pulled about 








or defaced ; and these objects built up an impass- 
able barrier between herself and her household. 
When her children brimmed over with confi- 
dences and questions, the impulse with her was, 
not to seizé the auspicious moment to read a les- 
son unsuspected, to urge on a growing intellect- 
ual impulse, or nip some evil principle, but to 
get the chairs back in place, to stop the wagon 
wheels that were being dragged over the oil-cloth, 
to prevent the bits of paper or crumbs from being 
scattered on the carpet, to shut out the obtruding 
sunlight, to order out some booted or muddy of- 
fender. When Pygmalion absorbed himself more 
and more in his studies, she congratulated her- 
self that her husband was not like other men, a 
perpetual nucleus of disorder in the house. It 
never occurred to her to think that he was grow- 
ing away from her into a different world and a 
higher life; that her children were growing into 
the knowledge of an age that prides itself on its 
vast yearly advance, and that she learned noth- 
ing, and was deliberately condemning herself to 
be the intellectual inferior of the entire family, 
as well as their daily stumbling-block. People 
said how wonderfully Mrs. Pygmalion had pre- 
served every thing in her house. ‘The furniture 
was almost unworn; the colors in the carpets al- 
most as bright as new. They should have been 
brighter than new, when one considers the price 
she paid for them. These were the treasure years 
of her life; the only time given her in which to 
get beforehand with the world, in the hearts of 
her husband and children, and make home so 
kindly, and herself so gracious, wise, and indis- 
pensable, that she should never be dethroned. 
And she devoted these years to the furniture and 
the system. Home was a place of restriction, 
Never a child’s company but broke its back over 
some consideration about washing or baking days, 
‘The carpets stopped all dancing and gymnastics, 
Every article of furniture loomed, in her imagi- 
nation, like a veritable Malakoff in the way of all 
fun. Fun, in fact, with her, was an affair of out- 
of-doors, and instruction the business of a school. 
At home they were to eat, sleep, and dress in a 
proper manner, that should not soil or break any 
thing. 

Result of all this, just what might have been 
expected. The years robbed her of youthful 
grace, roundness, and coloring. She grew a lit- 
tle hard, a little suspicious; she was faded, dry, 
and fussy, intellectually contemptible, and at- 
tached by a second-best love to her husband and 
children. Her first love she had given to her 
housekeeping. 

On the part of her household—well, if truth 
must be told, if Mr. Pygmalion and his sons and 
daughters had met Mrs. Pygmalion, say, as any 
body else—Mrs. Smith or Mrs, Jones—they 
would have passed her by with a smile. They 
were attached to her from habit and instinct: 
but if any member of her family had dared be 
honest with himself, he must have confessed that 
she was far below the Pygmalion standard, and 
that he loved her, as far as one could love her, 
with a wince, and a strong flavoring of ‘‘ sense 
of duty” about it. 

There came a time when Betsinda awakened 
to the fact that somebody somewhere had made 
a great mistake. Pygmalion was now a great 
man, thanks to his ‘‘abstruse speculations that 
could do no one any good.” And to her he was 
always kind, attentive, and gentle; made the 
most of her virtues, and passed over her short- 
comings in silence; was careful that she wanted 
for nothing, and was not the least in love with 
her—and she knew it! Her sons and daugh- 
ters, young men and women, treated her with 
deference; but she had no interest, share, or 
comprehension in their thoughts or pursuits. 
They were of another order. A fish could as 
easily sympathize with a quadruped. They 
could not give her any more love than she was 
worth ; for there is an awful and rigorous justice 
in the way in which these life accounts are set- 
tled, let people say what they will. She felt that 
she was a lonely old woman, of small account, 
and, as usual in such cases, blamed every body 
but herself, and found every reason but the true 
one, But the fact still remained. 

The mother in Israel rarely visits Mrs. Pyg- 
malion; for she is gifted with a spiritual vision, 
and in that house, at twilight, midnight, or any 
quiet hour in which the current of hife flows with 
a lazier ripple, there rises before her a vision of 
a receding Paradise, hovering just out of reach 
of dry, dusty, fussy little Mrs. Pygmalion, who 
pursues it with outstretched arms and wailing 
cries. She is a woman of a tender heart, and 
the spectacle is too piteous. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresponpDENT. ] 
Out on Bail.—The License of the Bar. 

C- is not often that I go to the play, because 
our plays are not of the highest class (though 
their prices are), and their atmosphere is not to 
be compared with the summer air without-doors, 
but the other night I made an exception in order 
to see a great actor: at least he is great in one 
sense, being over thirty stone in weight, and he 
is an actor in another, since he does his best to 
play the part of another man. ‘I'he opportunity 
occurred in this way: Passing by the doors of a 
theatre in a neighborhood more populous than 
select, I saw inscribed upon them, ‘* The claim- 
ant, Sir Roger Tichborne, has been engaged here 
for to-night and three following nights. ‘There 

will be no extra charge.” “ 

We are accustomed in England to smile at 
your free-and-easy method of conducting crimi- 
nal proceedings, yet surely across the water you 
do not permit those accused of perjury and for- 
gery to exhibit themselves upon the stage during 
the process of their trial. At all events, it is a 
novelty with us, and the announcement at once 
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opened both my eyes and my purse-strings—the 
latter not very Wide, for the price of admittance 
to a private box was but five shillings. ‘The 
house, a large one, was crowded to the ceiling 
with the democracy of the town, to whom what 
was doing on the stage was very literally but a 
pastime. They had come thither to cheer the 
butcher, and in all seriousness ‘‘wish he might 
get” his estate. When a wit in the gallery, tak- 
ing the réle of Sphinx, asked this riddle of the 
public generally, ‘* Why should the claimant use 
Macassar oil?” and answered it himself, ‘‘ Be- 
cause it’s a heir-restorer,” the jeu d'esprit was 
taken in dudgeon. It was evidently considered a 
subject too sacred for a pleasantry. And for the 
first time I perceived the trath of what I had 
often been told, but had hitherto believed to be 
incredible, that this fat rogue was absolutely 
identified with the cause of the people. I will 
not do the intelligence of these good folks such 
@ wrong as to imagine they believed him to be 
the veritable Tichborne; they sympathized with 
him, I incline rather to think, as being of their 
own order, engaged in contending with a power- 
ful and antagonistic class—not as right, but as 
something weak, and that has no chance in the 
contest against irresistible might. When this 
mountain of fat came wabbling before the curtain, 
the audience actually rose at it in their misdi- 
rected enthusiasm, and cheered for several min- 
utes. How the villain must have despised them 
in his heart! If he is not a butcher he has rea- 
son to complain of Nature, which without doubt 
has cast him in that mould. His picture in 
Harper's Weekly is very like him, but it must 
havo been taken at a favorable moment. The 
trial had on this day gone against him even more 
than usual, and he looked very chop-fallen. He 
appealed to the people of England (with an H) 
to hold out to him their helping hands (without 
one), and added, what I thought rather signifi- 
cant, considering that he was among his friends, 
a request that they would reserve their judgment 
until his trial was over. 

This trial, unparalleled in so many features, 
seems likely to effect some change in the license 
permitted to counsel in cross-examination. Lord 
Bellew, as you may remember, was the man 
who, when his school-fellow at Stoneyhurst, tat- 
tooed Sir Roger, and Dr, Kenealy (the claimant's 
advocate) having admitted that if this were true 
his client is an impostor, set himself to-work to 
demolish his lordship’s credibility. Doubtless 
he would not have pushed matters so far had he 
known that the prosecution had half a dozen 
other witnesses to the same effect, but as it was, 
his questions were appalling. Whether he knew 
the antecedents of this unhappy lord, or merely 
acted upon the general character of the British 
aristocracy with relation to morals, I know not, 
but he dragged out of him most terrible domestic 
revelations. Again and again did the poor wit- 
ness appeal to the bench with, ‘* Must I answer 
this question ?” always to meet with their lord- 
ships’ sorrowful reply, ‘‘ We are afraid you must; 
it is one of the penalties of being a witness.” 

‘This may be very true, but the effect of such 
a state of things will be that no one will hence- 
forth be found to volunteer his testimony under 
such conditions. ‘The life of your English cor- 
respondent has been a blameless one. ‘‘ A vio- 
let by a mossy stone, half hidden from the eye,” 
is the one line, perhaps, in classic poetry most 
fitted to express his innocent and unraffied ex- 
istence. Yet, nevertheless, one or two things 
have occurred in the course of it, not, indeed, 
absolutely censurable (J never got a five-pound 
note in my whole experience for running away 
with another man’s wife, nor any thing like it), 
but which before I would tell to a special jury 
and a mixed audience I'd submit to the peine 

forte et dure. I'd swallow water till I became 

like the claimant himself rather than reveal these 

little peccadilloes. I'd prefer to lose my head— 
that is, to forget every thing that I was asked to 
remember—rather than remember them. At the 
same time, such questions—unless they have a 
bearing on the case in hand, which these had 
not—are only put by a particular class of bar- 
rister, who is not very particular. After Dr. 
Kenealy had done with this miserable lord, Mr. 
Hawkins put to him this significant query before 
he left the witness-box. ‘‘ During the last trial,” 
in which Ballantyne, it will be remembered (and 
he is not very particular), filled Kenealy’s present 
place, “you were not asked these questions, I 
believe?” ‘No, I was not,” said his lordship. 
But he has been asked them now, and thus these 
seven-year-old scandals of his life—I don’t mean 
what he did at seven years old, but later—have 
become public property, the themes of gossip. 

In drawing-rooms and smoking-rooms, and 
quite as much in the former as in the latter, 
naughty stories of great folks’ gallantries are in- 
deed ever welcome ; but to hear of a “‘running- 
down” case between a market-gardener and a 
minister of state perched on a bicycle offers 
good society, it seems, less attraction. Yet 
there was some humor and not a little pathos 
(but that you can get any where) in an inquest 
the other week at Kew, where it came out in 
evidence that the deceased had died from indi- 
rect injuries received by a bicycle driven by the 
Right Hon. Robert Lowe, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; and that the said Lowe declined to 
pay the sum of three pounds sixteen shillings 
for the necessary attendance of the doctor. Mr. 
Lowe does certainly use a bicycle, and is exces- 
sively short-sighted, so that such an accident 
might easily have occurred ; and as to his not 
having paid the dector's bill, people say, ‘‘Oh, 
that is just like Lowe.” So I suppose the whole 
story is correct. In the mean time, let us hope 
the best, and that he has not put the “‘ three 
sixteen” into ‘the estimates.” The use of bi- 
cycles perhaps hardens the heart, for it certainly 
sharpens the intelligence. A youth who was 
riding one the other day came up with a gentle- 
‘Man with a horse and gig, the former of which 
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he could not persuade to budge. At last, after 
hours of the usual combat between man and 
steed, the creature was induced to move a little, 
with a groom running by each side of it and 
dragging at the rein. ‘It seems to me, Sir, 
remarked the bicycle youth, who, independent 
of such means of progression, had been watching 
the whole transaction, ‘that your horse is one 
of those individuals ‘who can be led but not 
drove.’ us 

I heard also a smart criticism at the Royal 
Academy this week. ‘Two men were standing 
opposite to Millais's famous picture of ** Old 
Age”—an old lady of ninety-four, very like, I 
should say, and upon which some people pass 
the remark, ‘‘ How horrible!” and others, “‘ That 
is equal to Rembrandt.” It is, indeed, an ad- 
mirable picture, but very rough, the paint being 
laid on as it were in flakes. 

“It seems to me,” observed No. 1, ‘that 
that old lady wants washing.” 

“Nay,” said No. 2, ‘‘to my eye she appears 
still more to require ironing.” 

If I have not more funny things to tell you, 
there is a reason for it. It is not decent for even 
a foreign correspondent to be in good spirits 
when a calamity is threatening his own com- 
munity. Upon my honor and word, Sir, our 
young women (as if any thing were welcome to 
them if only it is new) have actually taken to 
part their hair upon one side. It is becoming to 
about one woman out of fourteen millions, which 
was about our female population when Miss Eliza 
Cook adopted this style of head-dress a quarter 
of a century ago. Chignons, frisettes, Roman 
falls, and Grecian bends, though idiotic and su- 
perfluous, did not outrage the laws of Nature ; 
and, mark me, it was only out of a desire to 
make their appearance as different as possible, 
and thereby more attractive to the opposite sex, 
that men themselves ever parted their hair upon 
one side. No antique statue, whether male or 
female, is ever represented thus. Is it, then, 
think you, an offshoot of the dreadful theory of 
Woman's Rights that has caused this infringe- 
ment of man’s patent in this respect? I pray 
you lift up your voice against this innovation. 
Love, it has been humorously said, is like a wig, 
inasmuch as the worst part aboutit is the parting; 
but now, in literal fact, the worst part about 
love (or, at least, abont the objects of it) will be 
the parting; nor should I wonder, if this fashion 
becomes general, that the love itself, like the 
parting, will all be upon one side. 

It is very seldom that I make personal re- 
marks, and those I have now ventured upon 
only apply to those who have adopted this new 
device from affectation. Some ladies may have 
‘a feather” in their hair, which will not part. 
My little boy tells me I should not meddle with 
people’s looks. He had himself a habit of star- 
ing in case any body of marked appearance came 
in his way, until he got rebuked for it as follows: 
an old gentleman, very much marked with the 
small-pox, once attracted him, and thus ac- 
knowledged his particular attention, ‘‘ Yes, my 
lad, yon may well admire me; I was very ex- 
pensiyely carved,” 

R. Kemsze, of London, 





THE INDUSTRY OF SOUTHERN 
WOMEN. 


L. subserves no purpose now, either North or 
South, to overestimate or underestimate any 
thing that pertains to either section as a charac- 
teristic. Our Temple of Janus is razed. We 
therefore propose to put in a plea for the better 
appreciation here of Southern women. ‘The no- 
tion prevails with us that they are pre-eminentiy 
lazy, and lazier than they would have been with- 
out slavery. Not very long ago we saw ina 
morning paper a paragraph that would do them 
a little exceptional reverence, yet beginning iu the 
usual way, ‘Notwithstanding the inertness of 
Southern women,” etc. Undoubtedly they have 
accustomed themselves to less manual exertion 
than they would if they had not had the negro 
for some of the bone and sinew of labor, But 
the facts do not warrant the assumption that we 
make. ‘The chameleon has been sworn to from 
the tint it wore in certain positions. 

Southern women—we are treating only the 
labor question—in their own way and manner 
are not more indolent than others, especially that 
class that we are in the habit of judging most 
unrelentingly (to wit, the rich), probably because 
we have found that most so with ourselves. We 
base our unjust judgment, however, mainly on 
the fact that they do what we do not, and omit 
in a measure the things that we do. ‘They ask, 
when they make their first visit here, ‘* Why do 
Northern ladies do such menial work, and hire 
their sewing done?” and therein is very much 
of the gist of our opinion, A young lady on her 
return trip from a summer tour here first put the 
query to us. She said she had seen ladies—at 
Jeast they seemed like ladies (the qualifying 
clause was to lessen the shock the imputation 
was supposed likely to give)—cleaning paint and 
washing windows, and yet they hired their dress- 
making and even plain sewing done. It was a 
good deal of a question to ask of one who had 
never thought of the matter before, and was as 
guiltless as herself as to any skepticism on the 
manner of her own raising, and we own we 
kept it in our heart and did not answer. We 
are estimating things as they were ante bellum. 
It was a good deal to admit that we did not 
know; besides, it was a matter complex to ex- 
plain, even if we had been clear on it, to a young 
girl made up of only Southern ways and her one 
visit North. She could hardly have been the 
wiser for any rendering we could have put upon 
it, and, as it was, she had one distinct fact. 
Millinery and dress-making were less universal 
arts with us then than now, and yet we could 


not have given any good reason for it except that 
it was so, and that always indicates a very un- 
known conjunction of causes. Southern misses 
commenced early with their sewing, and when 
ours were scarcely done with their dolls—certain- 
ly were not out of their school-days and short 
dresses—they were quite accomplished dress and 
shirt makers, and could, perhaps, make coats 
and pants as well. ‘The same with their house- 
keeping, though the latter was not so much after 
the manner of the Northern, the actual doing of 
the thing, but the knowledge of what orders to 
give to have it done—knowing how bread, cakes, 
preserves, pickles, candies, etc., were made and 
meats cooked; knowing how a table should be 
spread and company received. They were vastly 
in advance of Northern girls on all these points, 
and probably are so still, where the war has 
left them means enough to live in the same 
manner as before. The difference with them 
between bond and free, so far as it is ‘‘ help,” is 
very little. 

It requires knowledge, labor, and experience 
to manage there as well as here, and no form of 
wealth ever required more untiring vigilance to 
retain it and make it a luxury than theirs did, 
for it consisted mainly in negroes, and they 
were no easy-going governments, bank stocks, 
or houses and lands to let. They were a care 
in what they did as well as in what they did not. 
Their clothing had all to be cut and made for 
them, and, except on the largest estates, white 
labor did it all, especially the cutting, and it was 
no mean amount of work to do that for fifty or 
a hundred negroes, even though it was not more 
than three or four suits per year. 

‘Then, again, there was sickness, dangerous as 
a thief or a fire among stocks and bonds, and 
the country was always malarious, as well as sub- 
ject to yellow fever and the usual catalogue of dis- 
eases. And besides the anxiety for their chattels 
lest there should be loss among them, was the 
nursing and care, which usually devolved on the 
mistress. If there was a pulse to be felt, a lo- 
tion given, a poultice or a blister to be applied, 
it was her work. One negro would not even 
wash and dress another, except under orders. 
They had a dislike, that was in part a supersti- 
tion, to doing for each other in sickness, and 
that, as well as. their incompetency, threw the 
labor on the white people. ‘The sick child that 
required better treatment than the mother was 
capable of giving it was brought into the house, 
if the mistress was unable to go to the cabin and 
attend to it, and was put in the crib beside her 
if she, too, were sick, or even in the bed with 
her. ‘Then, again, their property had to be made 
sustaining, or it passed speedily into bankruptcy. 
It was an investment that was never reputed to 
pay an average interest of more than five per 
cent., and manifestly it would not bear great loss. 
Something was always to be planned for their 
hands to do. We have had much and varied 
experience of Southern life, but it was never 
our fortune to meet with the Marie St. Clair of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. We don’t doubt, though, 
but there were one or two here and there— 
but they were never a rule, and must have been 
very rare exceptions. If they were enough to 
spice a romance, they were not enough to con- 
stitute a historical fact. ‘Chey were entirely in- 
compatible with the sort of wealth they possess- 
ed. Those who came nearest to that class were 
too poor to own slaves or keep a house. There 
was no such thing as good or even passable 
housekeeping unless the mistress knew to order 
and appoint it, and attended to it, It was indis- 
peusable that she should know the minutia of 
cooking, washing, butter making, soap making, 
or whatever was to be done on ‘‘her place” or 
in her house, whether in the city or country. 

‘They also did what no women here do, they 
made the gardens—that is, they superintended 
the work, and made them from one to three 
times per year, according to the season and dis- 
tance south. ‘‘Have you made your garden 
yet?” was as common as any other question 
when ladies met. : 

‘They also attended to the poultry raising, ex- 
cept when they bought their supply from their 
negroes, as they did on some places. A family 
of average size and standing as planters proba- 
bly consumed fifteen hundred fowls, of one kind 
and another, in a year. They were in lieu of 
much of the fresh meat that we get here as we 
need from the market or the meat wagon. ‘The 
stores, too, had always to be under lock and key, 
and given out when wanted. One might give 
general orders about household details, and look 
off for a day or two, but it was not so with the 
daily supplies, and it was a very trusted servant 
indeed that ever carried the keys to the store- 
room, either for a longer or shorter period. 
However shocking the moral aspect of such a 
state of things may seem, no Northern woman 
could undertake the task of locking and unlock- 
ing every thing in her house, from thread and 
needles down, without finding it a great addition 
to her day’s work. 

‘Then, again, the Southern woman marries 
early, and is the mother of many children. She 
has from two to four more than the Northern 
woman, and instead of the one maid-of-all-work, 
as here, she had six or eight servants, big and 
little, old and young, sick and well, some more 
stupid and some less, all to be taken as the day 
found them and made into a day’s work some- 
how, and it did not show for double the work of 
one white servant when it was done. A North- 
ern woman, with the vigor of our bracing at- 
mosphere still in her veins, could hardly have 
acted the part of mother and mistress in such a 
household, and fancied her situation was without 
toil. If it was not actual manual labor, it had in 
it the attrition of cares that were not without 
that friction that of itself is a fatigue. ‘Then, 
too, they require far more changes of clothing 
than we do. Where three or four suits will do 
for us, they needed at least a dozen, and white 








labor was the source of supply for it all, Some- 
times one of the servants was employed as seam- 
stress, but she. wanted constant looking after, 
and her skill was only equal to a very plain 
piece of work. 

One characteristic that perhaps impresses the 
superficial Northern observer is that Southern 
women are always ladies of elegant leisure in 
the evening. But it is a social custom they pro- 
vide for early in the day, and one that we could 
perhaps adopt in a measure and yet accomplish 
just as much in the twenty-four hours as we do 
now. 

There were causes, too, for the habit as in- 
digenous in their climate and locality as in their 
“*veculiar institution.” Northerners, whatever 
their industrial creed as Northerners, yielded to 
them the same as the native born. 

Their shortest winter days in the latitude of 
the Gulf cities—and those give fashion to the 
interior—are nearly an hour longer than here, 
and they have therefore that much less need to 
eke them out with the night. 

New Orleans put itself in full-dress and went 
to the theatre or opera, to a hop at the St. 
Charles or St. Louis, to a soirée or reception, and 
danced or took a hand at cards—it was not a 
reading city—and Mobile did the same as far 
as it could. ‘There is as much of fashion as of 
principle in the ruling of the world at all times. 

Then the evening air of their long summers, 
wherein they sit with open doors and windows, 
is loaded with myriads of insects always seeking 
the lights, and the land or the sea breeze almost 
as constantly fans them. Evening work was, 
therefore, labor under difficulties, and it was more 
agreeable to leave the moths in possession of the 
lamps, candles, or whatever constituted the glim- 
mers of the night, and spend the evening in so- 
cial converse out of their reach. 

Then, too, they have perhaps been judged for 
the lack of the active manner that comes of ha- 
bitually doing and arranging with one’s own 
hands, as we do here. They had more of suavi- 
ty and repose in their style. They had greater 
elegance and ease of carriage, and excelled in 
the pleasant chat and easy small-talk of conver- 
sation. ‘They were greatly accomplished in what 
we are apt to consider a small art. But they 
were far from inert. ‘The climate is, of course, 
more enervating than ours, and indisposes for 
as vigorous exercise as we take; but Southern 
women have energies that can accomplish as 
much in the way of manual labor as we can, and 
the war brought out their full capacity, economic, 
laborious, and inventive. ‘They wove and wrought 
many waifs and straws into the support of those 
days, and proved, what the whole struggle did, 
that we were of one blood, one will. 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XV. 

Ho” lusty. and delicate the young leaves 

grow on their stems in their nook of sun- 
shine! What could be lovelier in its way than 
the three geranium leaves starting from the mould 
in the window-box where the sun strikes across 
the corner of the sill? They are so firmly poised, 
yet glancing; each waved, and full of green 
juice that the sun turns to jewel-light, with spots 
of darker tint where the feathered edges overlap 
—a subtle piece of color wrought by sun and 
soil for no eye to see but by chance, yet ecstatic 
in its delight, as if formed for the centre trefoil 
of a great altar window. So the sun does all his 
work. So leaves grow by myriads in the gar- 
den and the forest. So the forces of nature bring 
forth every thing, left free to their impulses, 

‘There is something in our frames, like the 
leaves, that would grow springy and strong, soft- 
colored and brilliant, upright and joyous, if it 
were suffered to. It appeals for sunshine and 
gayety, for abundant food and ease, for copious 
watering, tendance, and freedom. Give it these, 
and the body in its natural state, under present 
conditions, is as far beyond its common dullness 
and weakness as it is below that of the saints in 
light; for heavenly bodies can not be very dif- 
ferent from ours unless they cease to be bodies. 
The mortal frame is noble enough as it is. No 
harp eyer vibrates as it can with emotion and 
pleasure; no star shines so fair or wise as the 
face of man. God made it, and God loves it, 
which is the reason it wins so closely upon us, 
and is so dear. There is no wisdom in despising 
it or its sensations. Itis crudity to uphold that 
the mental part of us should absorb all other. 
Brain and heart are dependent on the body, 
and it was meant, not for the slave, as men 
seem never weary of preaching, but for the in- 
terpreter and companion of both. Honor is due 
the body, and thanks for its pleasures, which are 
to be enjoyed with intelligence and leisure. They 
are no more low or debasing than mental pur- 
suits when pursued to the exclusion of all others, 
The sensualist is no more intolerable in the or- 
der of nature than the pedant or pretender in 
literature, and does little more harm in the long- 
run. ‘The former ruins himself; the latter, by 
a false philosophy, may lead thousands astray. 
Give the body its thirds with the mind and the 
soul—it is its due; and neither is the better for 
haying more than its share. 

‘The need of physical culture grows more ur- 
gent. The most unlike races mix mercurial 
with. sullen blood in the most variable of cli- 
mates, and mix habits as well, the-only one pe- 
culiar to Americans as such being a tolerable 
contempt for the conditions of health inherited 
through half a dozen generations. ‘The climate 
is not in fault, but the people are. How much 
easier it is to be magnificent than to be clean in 
this country! At any hotel there is enough of 
useless upholstery, as a matter of course, but a 
bath is an extra, often not to be had on any 
terms. ‘This is the case even in the metropolis, 





| where, at least, a better idea of civilization ought 
to prevail. There is not much to be said for the 
intelligent culture of any family who have car- 
pets before their bath-room is perfectly fitted up. 
When refinement has reached another step be- 
side faucets and pipes for providing water, each 
house will have its distilling apparatus to provide 
the purest water for drinking and bathing, and 
nobody will any more think of drinking undis- 
tilled water than they do now of eating brown 
sugar when they can get white. Her Majesty 
the Queen of England uses nothing but distilled 
water for her toilette, and the luxury and softness 
of such a bath are so great that no one will con- 
sent to forego it when once used to its indul- 
gence. A small still costs five dollars, and would 
provide all the water that is needed for family 
use. It should be kept in action all the time, 
and fill a close reservoir for bathing, while that 
for cooking and drinking should be freshly dis- 
tilled each day. A simple substitute, where a 
still can not be had, is a tea-kettle, with close 
cover and a gutta-percha or lead pipe fastened 
to the spout, and leading through a pail of cold 
water into a jar for holding the distilled water. 
‘The steam from the boiling water goes off through 
the tube, and cools under the cold water, and 
runs off pure into the receiver. Where houses 
are heated by steam they may be amply provided 
with distilled water, I am told, by adding a pipe 
to one of the tubular heaters, that will carry 
steam into a cooler, from which the pure water 
may run day and night. Besides the distilled 
water baths, there should be facilities in the 
complete household for the vapor bath at any 
time. This is invaluable in colds, rheumatism, 
congestions, and neuralgia. The readiest sub- 
stitute is the rush-bottomed chair and lighted 
saucer of alcohol described in a former number. 
A sulphur bath requires a shallow pan of coals 
with’ a water vessel above it, and an elevated 
seat over the whole. Sulphur is thrown on the 
coals, which mingles with the steam, and enters 
the system by the pores, which are opened by the 
vapor. The patient, brazier, and chair must be 
enveloped with a water-proof covering in the 
closest manner, leaving only the head exposed, 
so that no sulphurous vapor can possibly be 
breathed, as that would be suffocation at once. 
In regular bathing establishments the patient 
sits in a wooden box, having a cover which fits 
tight about the neck, leaving the head out, and 
this box is filled with steam by a pipe, and the 
yapor impregnated with sulphur from a spoonful 
of it burning in one corner of the box. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to administer a sul- 
phur bath without proper and special appliances, 
and this allusion to its method is only made at 
the instance of curious correspondents. 

The bran bath, recommended before, is taken 
with a peck of common bran, such as is used to 
stuff pincushions with, stirred into a tub of warm 
water. The rubbing of the scaly particles of 
the bran cleanses the skin, while the gluten in 
it at ‘the same time softens and strengthens the 
tissues. Oatmeal has the same effect, and is 
even better, as it contains a small amount of oil 
that is good for the skin. To make the hands 
soft and white one of the best things is to wear 
at night large mittens of cloth filled with wet 
bran or oatmeal, and tied closely at the wrist. 
A lady who had the whitest, softest hands in the 
country confessed that she had a great deal of 
house-work to do, and kept them white as any 
idler’s by wearing bran mittens every night. 
The pastes and poultices for the face owe most 
of their efficacy to their moisture, which dis. 
solves the old coarse skin, and to their protec- 
tion from the air, which allows the new skin to 
come tender and delicate. Oatmeal paste is ef- 
ficacious as any thing, though less agreeable than 
the pastes made with white of egg, alum, and 
rose-water. ‘The alum astringes the flesh and 
makes it firm, while the egg keeps it sufficient- 
ly soft, and the rose-water perfumes the mix- 
ture and makes the curd not so hard. Before 
leaving the subject of bran baths it should be 
said that for susceptible persons the tepid bran 
bath is better than a cold shower-bath. The 
friction of the loose bran calls the circulation to 
the surface. Although in France the bran is 
tied in a bag for the bath, this plan gives only 
the benefit of the gluten, not that of the irritation. 

The frequency of the bath should be deter- 
mined after a week or two by feeling. As often 
as the refreshment is desired, take it. The harm 
is done by staying in the water long at a time, 
not so much by bathing often. A hot soap-suds 
bath once a week in winter is beneficial to per- 
sons with moist and oily skins. Bay-rum and 
camphor may be used to advantage by such per- 
sons each time after washing the face. The hot 
suds bath should be taken thrice a week by all 
those who wish to remove moth patches. 

These, called indiscriminately moth, mask, 
morphew, and by physicians hepatic spots, are 
the sign of deep-seated disease of the liver. 
Taraxacum, the extract of dandelion root, is 
the standing remedy for this, and the usual pre- 
scription is a large pill, or what amounts to a 
large pill in_mass, every night, sometimes for 
months. ‘To this may be added the free use of 
tomatoes, figs, mustard-seed, and all seedy fruits 
and vegetables, with light broiled meats, and no 
bread but that of coarse flour. Pastry, pud- 
dings of most sorts, and fried food of all kinds 
must be dispensed with forever by persons hav- 
ing a tendency to this disease. It may take six 
weeks, or even three months, to make any visi- 
ple impression on the health or the moth patch- 
es, but success will come at last. One-third of 
a tea-spoonful of chlorate of soda in a wine-glass 
of water, taken in three doses, before meals, will 
aid the recovery by neutralizing morbid matters 
in the stomach. There is no cosmetic that will 
reach the moth patches. Such treatment as de- 
scribed, exercise such as is tempting in itself, 
and gay society, are the conditions under which 


its extinction is in. 
y SOS! 
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SKETCHES ALONG A COUNTRY ROAD. 
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GHOSTS AND GOBLINS. 


T would be easy to fill page after page with the 
details of the various ideas entertained about 
ghosts, goblins, and demons. Such ideas extend 
not only to the appearance of such beings, their 
apparel, appurtenances, and so on, but to the 
noises which they make either of themselves or 
by means of various supernatural objects which 
they are supposed to carry about with them. 


Thus, 
i “The sheeted dead 


i ibber in the Roman streets 

Pid aqnest i eiphtient Julius fell.” 
And it is to be noted that as ghosts commonly 
show no face, so few have been known to speak 
with full yoice. ‘This may be because the noises 
heard at the hours when ghosts are seen are not 
such as can be by any possibility mistaken for 
the human voice in its ordinary tones, while, 
nevertheless, an excited imagination can frame 
spoken words out of the strange sounds which 
can be heard in almost every house in the still- 
ness of night, ‘This also serves to account for 
the notion that ghosts can clank chains, or make 
other dismal noises. Sounds heard at night are 
highly deceptive; asmall noise close by is taken 
for a loud noise at a distance (not necessarily a 
very great distance); and a noise made by ob- 
jects of one kind will be mistaken for noises 
made by objects of a different kind altogether. 
A friend of mine told me he had been disturbed 
two nights ranning by a sound as of an army 
tramping down a road which passed some two 
hundred yards from his house: he found the 
third night ([ had suggested an experimental 
test as to the place whence the sound came) 
that the noise was produced by a clock in the 
next house, the clock having been newly placed 
against the party-wall. 

We all know Carlyle’s story of the ghostly 
voice heard each evening by a low-spirited man 
—a voice as of one in like doleful dumps, pro- 
claiming, ‘* Once I was hap-hap-happy, but now 


- I am meeserable”—and how the ghost resolved 


itself into a rusty kitchen-jack. ‘There is a case 
of a lady who began to think herself the victim 
of some delusion, and perhaps threatened by ap- 
proaching illness, because each night, about a 
quarter of an hour after she had gone to bed, 
she heard a hideous din in the neighborhood of 
her house, or else (she was uncertain which) in 
some distant room. ‘The noise was in reality 
the slightest possible creak (within a few feet 
of her pillow, however), and produced by the 
door of a wardrobe which she closed every night 
just before getting into bed. ‘The door, about 
a quarter of an hour after being closed, recover- 
ed its position of rest, slightly beyond which it 
had been pushed in closing. In another case, 
the crawling of a snail across a window produced 
sounds which were mistaken for the strains of 
loud but distant music. 

It is, perhaps, not going too far to say that 
our modern spirits, who deal in noise-making 
as well as in furniture-tilting (of yet more mar- 
velous feats we say nothing), are not unacquaint- 
ed with the means by which the ear may be de- 
ceived as in the cases just considered. Some 
sounds said to be heard during dark séances 
suggest the suspicion. It will be seen that the 
opinion to which I incline—as the best and per- 
haps only natural interpretation of events sup- 
posed to be supernatural—is that real sights and 
sounds are modified by the imagination, either 
excited or diseased, into seemingly supernatural 
occurrences. It does not seem to me likely 
that in any large proportion of recorded (and 
presumably veracious) ghost stories there has 
been an actual phantom of the brain. Such 
phantoms are sometimes seen, no doubt, and 
unreal voices are sometimes heard; but the con- 
dition of the brain which leads to such effects 
must be regarded as altogether exceptional. 
Certainly it is not common. On the contrary, 
the play of fancy by which images are formed 
from objects in no way connected with the pic- 
ture raised in the mind is a common phenome- 
non. Although some minds possess the faculty 
more fully than others, few actually want it. 
I suppose there is not one person in a thousand 
who can not see “‘ faces in the fire,” for instance, 
though to some the pictures so produced are 
much more vivid than to others. 


— 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mus. J. L.—We have not the pattern you wish. 

Cann J.—Piping is merely a narrow bias fold 
sewed on the edge of hems, bands, ete., with blind 
stitches, 

Mus. 8, D. A.—Make the suit of linen by Double- 
breasted Polonaise pattern nstraved in heater No. 
28, Vol. VIL, and trim with side pleating on the skirt 
and a bias band on the polonaise. Make the girl's 
white dress with box-pleated blouse and two skirts. 
ate aye heey. ee 7 dress should have a single- 

reasted loose polon: made by pattern 
in Bazar No. 28, Vol. VI. gi ercaed 

Mavy,—Bathe your lip two or three times a day 
with weak lye or diluted ammonia, putting oil on 
afterward to heal the smart. 

Mavvr axp Mavoz.—The sulphur yapor is never 
applied to the face. It clears the skin by acting on 
the rest of the body. Use common sailor's tar with 
enongh oil to make a salve of it. 

Gxratpre.—Though you seem anxious to poison 
yourself for the sake of your complexion, it is fortu- 
nate that Fowler’s solution can not be had without a 
physician’s prescription. Fresh buttermilk is not un- 
healthy unless the cream stands too long beforehand, 
80 a8 to become acrid. Then it is deleterious. 

Kansas.—Try boiling your ingredients to the desired 
thickness. Tar is of different consistencies. 

Kane B. H.—Take a thorough course of taraxacum 
for the liver, and consult a physician. 

Louise anv Orners.—The recipe for the alum and 
egg paste has been 80 often repeated that we can here- 
after only refer to No. 18, Vol. VL, of the Bazar, con- 
taining it. 

Linum M.—Use enough ofl to thin the tar toa salve. 


ne the two together in a tin vessel set in hot 
ater, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


M. A. S.—Sleep with your hands in cloth mittens 
large enough to admit bran and water poultices. Your 
other question will be answered in a coming number 
of “Ugly Girl” papers. 

Freevom.—Antimony is injurious if often used to 
darken the eyes. A few applications do no harm. 

Mrs. S.—Rub walnut oil on your child’s forehead to 
keep the hair from growing too low, and brush it back 
daily, keeping it back with 2 round comb. Do not 
use the flannel band. 

Rowzna.—Rub white specks on the nails with fine 
wood ashes and water; repeat a few times if they do 
not at once disappear. Or try pitch and myrrh melted 
together. 

W. R. J.—Your bishop's lawn suit would look well 
trimmed with a puff and ruffle. 

Eoonomy.—Consult back numbers of the Bazar for 
descriptions and illustrations of fichus, collarettes, 
fraises, etc. 

Suusonmwer.—Get white or palest Nile green rib- 
bons and gloves to wear with your green silk. Slip- 
pers of white or light-colored silk or kid are suitable 
at receptions, but white buttoned boots are preferred 
usually. 

Country Greronen.—The Blouse-Polonaise pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. VL, is the model for 
your white polonaises. Read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No, 29, Vol. VL 

Ciara G.—Make a white alpaca over-skirt, and wear 
with a black velvet sash. For the garnet silk get a 
white organdy polonaise. Make your boy's white 
dresses with kilt skirts and a loose jacket. Of course 
he should wear white drawers with all dresses; they 
must not be long enough to show below the skirt. 

Srupm.—The Bazar Book of Decorum, price $1, sent 
by mail by Harper & Brothers, will tell you all you 
want to know ubout etiquette, 

Exny T. P.—We have no eut paper patterns of the 
demi-polonaise, but may publish one by-and-by. 

Mas. S.—Instead of a regular suit of your brocaded 
pearl-colored silk you should get a white organdy polo- 
naise, and have an afternoon and semi-dress suit for 
evenings. 

Susannz.—Get light yellowish-brown silk to go with 
your dark leaf brown, and make by directions given 
to “Inquirer” in Bazar for July 19. You will require 
about fourteen yards. Wear white muslin or China 
crape ties and palest buff gloves, Get a brown chip 
hat of Rubens or Rabagas shape, and trim with the 
two shades of silk, ostrich tips, and tea-roses. 

Mrs. F. S.—Striped goods still remain in fashion. 
The loose Blouse-Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 
28, Vol. VI., is the best model for your dress if you 
use a polonaise; if not, you shonld have a simple 
jockey basque and round over-skirt. Trim with bias 
puffs and ruffles of the material.—Your Bazars were 
Jost in the mail, and we are not responsible for them. 
Subscribers’ Bazar are sent from this office faithfully, 
and we can not do more than that. 

Lizzre B.—Light-colored grenadine is not made over 
black silk, but over silk or mnslin of the same color. 
Your piqué suit would look well made as you suggest. 

E. J.—Two skirts, with a box-pleated blouse-waist, is 
the best model for a young girl’s dress. If it is made 
of fine white linen cambric, put bands of Valenciennes 
insertion between the box-pleats, and trim a flounce 
for the lower skirt with Valenciennes lace; edge the 
upper skirt with lace, also the sleeves. If it is merely 
linen lawn, omit the lace and insertion, and use simple 
gathered ruffles, 

L.—A Victoria lawn will look well trimmed with 
velvet pockets, etc., and worn with a sash of black 
velvet. 

Jennie B.—A gray silk or Irish poplin skirt, with a 
redingote of cashmere or camel’s-hair of the same 
color, will be suitable for a bride’s wedding and travel- 
ing dress in September. Such a dress will be appro- 
priate for a morning church wedding. Have a Raba- 
gas bonnet of the dress silk, with a rose cluster and 
ostrich tips for trimming. Any simple suit, or else a 
morning wrapper of foulard, checked silk, or cash- 
mere, will answer for breakfast at hotels. 

Mas. E. J. C.—We can not furnish addresses in this 
column, nor do we make purchases for our readers. 
Consult our advertising columns. 

Mus. Jupex R.—Get a straw sailor hat for your little 
girl to travel in. A light striped cloth sacque, or else 
one of white Turkish toweling, or of corduroy trimmed 
with black velvet binding, collar, cuffs, and pockets, 
will be suitable for her. Striped gray and white mo- 
hair is used for summer balmorals,‘also the seersucker 
gingham that washes go nicely. Consult Bazar No. 
21, Vol. VL, for fraise patterns. That on the reception 
dress illustrated on page 428 will be a stylish model. 
Of course you could not wear a silk ruffle about your 
neck without white inside of it. A white muslin, 
lace, or crépe lisse pleating slightly wider than the 
fraise is placed inside. 

Exren.—Trim your black alpaca with deep kilt 
pleating on the skirt, and merely a bias fold around 
the over-skirt. Get English lisle-thread gloves for 
children to wear when traveling. 

Mas. J. L.—It is impossible to speak definitely about 
next winter’s fashions. The tendency at present is to 
do away with the bouffant drapery produced by puff- 
ing and looping. It is not necessary to have the front 

trimming on a skirt different from the back, but it is 
usual on rich and elaborate dresses. Two or three 
straight gathered ruffles extending plainly around the 
dress are stylish for simple dresses.—We can not re- 
peat the recipe in this column. 





Every mother who has a crying baby, or 
children subject to croup and stomach-com- 
plaints, can rely upon Castoria to keep the child 
well and give it rest. There are but few nurses 
in New York who do not use Castoria. It should 
be in every house.—[{ Com.] 





Tne Great Arrracrion.—The great attraction of 
this week is the magnificent new rooms of the Wilson 
Sewing-Machine Company, at the corner of Superior 
and Bond Streets. Crowds of people may be seen in 
and about the place at any hour of the day or evening, 
gazing at the superb carpets, the frescoing, the gilt 
chandeliers, the psd carved counters, and the 
ae elegance of every thing about. A prominent 

usiness man of this city remarked after going the 
rounds of the place, that ‘This is up to the style of 
the Erie Railway offices in New York.” The lady 
visitors, almost without exception, sit down and try 
one of the machines, and always conclude that the 
Wilson Underfeed Sewing-Machine is the nicest feat- 
ure of the admirable concern. And they are not mis- 
taken. In beauty of form and finish, in ease and pre- 
cision of work, and in perfect capacity for any kind 
of se the Wilson machine is unsurpassed. Call 
at the new rooms and see it work.—Cleveland Daily 


Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all 
other cities in the United States. The company want 
agents in country: towns.—[Com.] 














Coryixe ae Py the means of the new! 
p 


in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 








For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 
Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless, 


IJIPLES ON THE FACE, 
BLACKHEADS, AND FLESHWORMS, 
use Perry's IMPROVED COMEDON 
and Pimple Remedy —the Great Skin 
Medicine. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 
Perry, pe be 49 Bond Street, 
New York. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 











Pat. June 27, 1871._ Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871. 

‘Is one of the most important inventions of the age. The 
most perfect Button-hole Worker ever ineenced. So 
simple that a child can work a more perfect button:hols 
with it than the most experienced hand can work with- 
ontit. Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 percent. profit. 
Sample Button-hole Worker and sample Bution-hole 
Cutter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, 
sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 cents. Ac: 
dress WEBSTER M'E'G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 
Ct. Please state in what paper you saw this. 


[Jury 26, 1873 


FIATRIEN! 


t=" REMOVAL. 
L. SHA’ Has removed his well-known 


Hair Establishment to 
364 Bowery, corner Fourth Street, 
Branch store, 363 Sixth Avenue, and begs leave to ca!l 
the attention of the ladies to his superb stock of Hu- 
man Hair Goods, of the best gualtts, of hair only, of 

his own importation and manufacture. 

As I have had numerous complaints from ladies who 
have been led astray by unscrupulous imitators of my 
advertisements, and bought inferior goods, I call the 
attention of the ladies to 364 Bowery, cor. 4th Street, 
which entire building I occupy. 

The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

All Hair used in my establishment I import and 
manufacture myself, and is of the best quality only; 
and if any expert can prove that I use ia my goods 
any other quality but the best, or miz it with Italian 
or Chinese Hair, which is generally applied to by other 
dealers, will refund the money in every case. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 

All goods WARRANTED AS REPREBENTED. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 


18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - “- $500 
Do. 22 do. _do. 4 do. do. = - - 600 
Do. 26 do. ~do. 4 do. do. - - 800 
Do.32 do. do, 4 do. do. - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 
32-inch, $2.00." 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 28d Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods sent C. O. D. by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 











The Standard Lotta Bustle. 
———— A Diploma 
awarded by ‘the 
m American Insti- 
mtute to A. W. 





gstrongest, 

most ura 

ble,comfort- 

able,elastic, 

and cheap- 

est Bustle in 

the market. The wearer can sit in any position 
whatever without bending or injuring it in the 
slightest degree, it closing entirely up on sitting, 
and returning with precision to its original shape on 





arising. The heaviest dress will not cause it to dimin- 
ish its size, or change its perfect form (as is generally 
the fault). No ladies? wardrobe complete 
without the Standard Lotta Bustle. 
For sale every where. Ask for Nos. 10, 
11, 15, 18, 22, &c., comprising the various sizes 
and styles. Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 
91 White St.,N. &801 Race St., Ph 
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Impoxtant to Ladies.—through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thonsand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them~- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


Send for Catalogue. 
DOMESTIC SEWING-MACHINE CO., 
NEW YO! 


_ PEERLESS 
Shirts, Collars, 


Cuffs, § Drawers. 
UNION ADAMS & C0., 


637 BROADWAY. 


THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


: TooCream Freezer 


[Tingley roduce a finer quality of Cream 
Ines figne asd ith less labor, than anyother Freezer 
made. Ts perfectly air-tight, and will pay the entire cost 
of the machine in one season in saving of ice alone. | Sizes 
from three to forty quarts. Call and see if, or sem 
catalogue. OHAS @ SLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


506 Commerce St., Philadelphia, 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 


Lace Ca) Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfe, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, We., &c. 


{For circular and a 
ASTHMA $c Urns, Panapeurn Pe 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR s'¢. Upham, Puitaacgbis: 


8.C, Upham, Philadelphia 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


THE ORTOLAN, 


MADAME F°Y’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


For Health, Comfort, and Style, 
Is acknowled; THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 

[fpmade. Numerous Testimo- 
mials in its favor are being re- 
calredl from all parts of the United 


LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Arxoty & Bannine, New York; 
D.B, Fisk & Co., Chicago, Agents. 


FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD & CO. 


Manufacturers, and Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers, 

We have the best assortment of good goods that can 
be found fa ae citys a eS tl Bis) money-mar- 
ket, we will sell them at the lowest il ices. 

COUNTRY COTTAGES A éprc TY. 
15 & 77 SPRING STREET, COR. CROSBY. 


TOWER HILL HOUSE, 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. L, 
WILL OPEN JUNE 25th. 
CLARK N. SCOFIELD, Proprietor, 

Late of Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Address No. 25 West Twenty-Seventh St. New York. 


“THREE PAIR” 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. Single pair, sent 
peepee, $1 00. Every color and size..A fine French 
oven Corset; all sizes for $1 00. ‘To avoid loss, send 
Post-oflice Order. J. TAWLOR'S BAZAR, 
353 Sth Ave., N.Y. City. 











sizes—1 smallest, 4 
receiptof $1, 
B’dway, Sy Sat also,by Stewart,Cls 
‘Norton, and Di an 

4. Seestamp 

E no other. Agents wanted., 

Pas COMPLEXION BEAUTIFIER 

removes Tan and Freckles, Blackheads, Pimples, 

and Fleshworms. Depot 142 West Twenty-fifth Street, 

N.Y. Ask your Druggists for it. If me can not get 

it, inclose $1 00, with stamp, and it be sent to you. 

Agents wanted. 





All about its climate for weal 
lungs, &c. Send 50 cts. for Guide- 


SANTA 
BARBARA. | iavtortncee, santa Barbara, Cal 


ae ene 

RENCH eee Si PAE TERAS, 
ities. Send for Circular. 

= Muir. L.CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 








Jury 26, 1873. 
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ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR AND FUR- 
NISHING GOODS, 
FOR GENTLEMEN AND YOUTHS. 
Silk, Merino, and Lisle Thread Shirts and Pants. 
Hoslery, Silk, Lisle Thread, and Cotton Plain and 
Fancy Shirts for Traveling. 
Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs, ready-made and to order. 
‘All the latest styles in Ties, Scarfs, and Cravats. 
Plain and Embroidered Bozoms. 
“Gants de Suede,” and Kid Gloves. 
Riding and Driving Gloves and Gauntlets, all styles, 
Sashes and Sash Ribbons, &c., &c., 
AT VERY MODERATE PRICES. 


Prices Greatly Reduced in 
DRESS GOODS, DRESS GOODS, &c., 
Prior to taking stock. 


THE LATEST SPRING AND SUMMER 
IMPORTATIONS. 


OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT FOR 
LADIES & CHILDREN. 
Unde pee Ready-Made and to Order, in every 
yle. 
Every Variety Materials in Misses’ and Children’s Suits. 
Pique Suits, Paris-Made, for Children. 
Embroidered Pique Walking Coats. 
Morning Wrappers, in Lawn and Cambric. 
Corsets, Hoop-Skirts and Paniers, &c., &c. 
N.B.—Specialty in Wedding Trousseaux and Infante’ 
Wardrobes. 











GARMENTS. 
PARIS AND CITY MADE. 
abe are peer all the Latest ae Sacques and 
‘olonais, in Cloth, Cashmere, Silk, and Lace. 
Linen and Batiste Suits and Polonais, at Greatly Re- 
duced Prices, previous to taking their Semi-An- 
nual Inventory. 
Also, Thread and Llama Lace Points and Sacques, at 
Equally Low Prices. 


EHRICH’S, 
287&289 8thAve.,near24thSt. 


Bargains in Lace Shawls and Sacques, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Real Laces, and Dress Trim- 
mings, Embroideries, Fancy Articles, &c., &c. 

Send stamp for Catalogue. 

Every C. O. D. package subject to examina- 
tion before acceptance. [QWRICH & CO., 

287 & 289 Sth Avenue, New York. 





CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
‘These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
Uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Pais, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of erat 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, ani 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 

mse. ‘The enes represented are for ladi 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises an 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
Pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
Sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
aregraded to fit any size. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


GAUZE MERINO 


Undershirts 2 Drawers, 


A LARGE VARIETY AT 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
No. 637 BROADWAY. 


A MONTH to Agents. Articles 
staple as flour. C. M. LININGTON, Chicane, 


$475 








A NEW PERFUME 







NEW YORK. 


A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 


TOILET. 















a Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
= NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5th AVE. 
[ >} ‘WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and 
New York. 
NOVELTY 0, Co 
PRINTING-PRESSES. t3 ike. any ‘$600, Fiano sold 





The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 

/ And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
49-851 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 548 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia: A. C. Kellogg, 
hicago, Ill. Send for Pamphlet. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. IV. 














LADY'S GORED WRAPPER. No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLO. oo 
GIRLS PRINCESSE SUIT (or g' cae 
Bi N’ 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
eae old). “ oF 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old)... 29 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years old)... «33 





INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt) 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER No.42 

GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
“4g 


5 to 15 years old)..... 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING - GO’ 











AND SMOKING-CAP.... “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt....,..... “4s 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
ion Bagsue, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old) “9 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER. 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressin: Fi 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers). “6 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE 
French Blouse, Apron-front Over-s 



























Walking Skirt. “13 
TALMA, with Poi! 

irt, and Walkin « 90 

POSTILION-BASQUE i os 





POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Ov 
skirt, and Walking Skirt. 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOK 
from 4 to 12 years old’ 
LOOSE POLONAISE WAL) 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (Fi 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gown)... © 37 
HIGHLAND SU ) «39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy’ from 5 to 10 





“ 95 
“ 99 
















re a Op 
sirt, aud Full ‘Trained Skirt. 





ski “ 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WAL} 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT, 41 
DOUBLE TAL) APRON -FRONT 

LONG WALKING SKIRT “ 41 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JAC . H 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALK’ “ 43 


SKIRT 

GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
girl from 6 to 15 years old)... 44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt. 46 

DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
VE eo eanceee, poske as conrenweaon: + & 46 
2 NAISE WALKING SUIT 48 

SO ae uni Sameer Basque 

si Peal 7 
Ricad Sanya raed ove a, 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE 

-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 

TIGHT er ee wae Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt.............2.++ a3 Sonu woo U1 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Oyer- 

pet Lowa aed Dee Dress, page reiells 
ron (for girl from 2 to 13 oe «18 
SLERVELESS JACKET WAL KINGS 1 ary |) 
cas REDINGOTE WALKING 
LOOSE NT BLE-BREASTED PO- 
ee oe SUIT. ame * 93 
'AISE WALK: UIT. “* 4 
oe POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. owes 28 

LADIES’ * BATHIN' = 
NASTIC SUIT, Ss 8 oe “ 30 


‘The Publishers Will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of 'WENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Nnmber of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure, Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WANTE Dq200K AGENTS, to cell new 

and popular books, Books that are 

admirably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 

Public Men, by John W. Forney ;’ Farm Ballads, by 

Will Carleton; I Go a-Fishing, by W.C. Prime; Miss 

Beecher’s Housekeeper and Healthkeeper; The Fishing 

Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. For further particulars, inquire of or address 
AVERY BILL, 

Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, 









with Apron- 




















Y. 
















through Agents, all of whom make 
100 per ct. profit. We have 
Ino Agents, but ship direct to fami- 


lies at Factory price, and warrant 

v on , Bs Years Send for Mustrated clr: 
cular, in which we refer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


this notice. 
y S. Plano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Ye 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1873. 
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There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. ¥, Standard, 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.—Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number, Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Tvav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Examiner 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches, —Provi- 


dence Journal. 
= 


TERMS for PALES MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


Hanprn’s Macazinx, One Year,. 
Hanrrer's Werkty, One Year, 
Harren’s Bazan, One Year...... 
Hanvenr's Macazine, Harprr’s Werxry, and Harerr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

‘An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WErxry, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoriumns at $400 each, in ‘one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrrxty or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is apecided, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

‘The Volumes of the Wrrxry and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








‘Trras For Apvertisine 1x Harren’s WEEKLY AND 
Hanrver’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





WORKING CLASS, 3At8 of taranteca, 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 


‘of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & GO.,178 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
AABN Dy Pan SPO Oe Pea eee tt 


$25 A DAY, Azmgsasiwibiadtore.te 











Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


‘palin ee a Bornes will send either of the 
following wor! mail, postage prepaid, to t 
the United States, on receipt of the: ee eee 





ta- Harren's Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


1. 

ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. 
Fornry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

i 

1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Perms, Crown &yo, 

Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 
It. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, Ezypt, Sree, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. By W. Prxunoxe Fer- 
Riper. Twelfih Year. With nearly 100 Maps and 
Plans of Cities. Large 12mo, Half Leather, Pocket- 
Book form, $6 00, 

Iv. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1872. Edited by Prof. Spenorn F. Barnp, 
. of the Smithsonian Institution, with the Assistance 
of Eminent Men of Science. '12mo, over 700 pp., 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00.) 
Ve 
MISS BEECHER'S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness. Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Schools. justrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. vi 


FARM BALLADS. By Wirt Carterton, Illustrated. 
ue Syo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $250, 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
ee By Caren Cusurne. Crown 8yvo, Cloth, 


VIIL. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cnartes Hatwoox, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Ilus- 
trations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 00. 


By Joux W. 


1x. 
TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE, By the Rev. Farp- 
zrtox Arnoup, B.A. of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $175. 


RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean, eee and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Euistr Reowvs. 
Tihistrated with 250 Maps or ee and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. Svo, Cloth, $6 00. 
Uniform in style with “THE EARTH," by Buxsi 
Reo1vs. 8yo, Cloth $5 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, 





1 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. By Wiixir Cotrimes, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” ‘ Armadale,” “ Moon- 
stones “Man and Wife,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. ~ 


2. 

«tHE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID." By Annrz 
Tuomas, Author of “On Guard,” “ Walter Goring,” 
“Theo Leigh," “Played Out,” &c., &. Svo, Paper, 

cents. 


8. 
THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Harner Manrinzav. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 60 cents, 


4 
LONDON’S HEART. By B. L. Farsron, Author of 
“Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” ‘Blade-o'-Grass," &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 


5. 

MURPHY’S MASTER. By Jamxs Parn, Author of 
“Carlyon’s Year,” “ Cecil's Tryst,” ‘Found Dead,” 
“One of the Family,” ‘A Beggar on Horseback,” 
&c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

6. 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Taacxeray, Author 
of “The Village on the Cliff," &c. Illustrated. Svo, 
Paper, $100; Cloth, $150. 





a 

KENELM CHILLINGLY : His Adventures and Opin- 
fons. By E. L. Buzwsn (Lord Lytton), Author of 
“Pelham,” “Last of the Barons,” “The Caxtons,” 
&c. Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25, 

8. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. By F. W. Rontysox, Au- 
thor of * Christie’s Faith," “Mattie: a Stray," “No 
Man’s Friend,” ‘True to Herself,” &c. Illustrated. 
8yo, Paper, 75 cents. 


9. 

TO THE BITTER END. By Miss M. E. Brannon, 
Author of “Anrora Floyd,” “Dead -Sea Fruit, 
“Birds of Prey,” “John Marchmont’s Legacy,” &c. 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


10. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Gzorcx 
Exton, ‘Author of “Adam Bede,” “The Mal on the 


Floss," “Romola,” &. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 60, 
Popular Edition, Svo, Paper, $1 Cloth, $2 00. 
ll. 
By Cuanres Grsnon, “ Anthor of 
‘ { Gold." &v0, 





OBIN. GRAY. 
iu “For the King,” and “For Lack of 


Paper, 50 cents. 2. 


PASSION IN TATTER: 
Ate ‘of “Maud Mohan,” 






By Axxtr Tomas, Au- 
“Denis Donne,” ‘Shalse 
Colors,” “Played Ou ‘The Dower House," “Theo 
Jeigh,” “Only Herself,” “Playing for High Stakes,” 
&c. Svo, Paper, 1 cents. 


Dronkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees @ 
eure for these evils, Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


P5tOG2O Per ay t Agonta wanted! Altciasses of working peo; 
ple, of elther sex, young oF old, make more money at 

work for usin thetr spare momenta, or allthe time, than atanything 

else, Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


ANTED! Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps and 
other novelties. Address U.S. Manufactaring 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md, =*- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Jury 26, 1873, 
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Brnpy (to Pat, in charge about a difficulty). “ Never fear, Pat! Shure y'ave got an upright Jidge to Thry ye’ 
5 


Par. “Ah, Biddy Darlin’ 


FACETIZ. 


Onz of the most effectual ways of taking the poetry 
ont of a good-looking girl is to stuff her ears with cob. 
fonewookand put her respirator on. 

Ce gue 


RATHER NICE. 

Axoernow Eruerren. “ What do you think of my 
new portrait? They have made me precious ugly, 
haven't they 2” 

Constantia Lavina. “ Yes, they have, very; but it 
is a splendid likeness.” 


A Sxy-Licut—The moon. 


peer age 
CHEAP AND LIGHT EDUCATION. 
Boy. “ Box of lights, Sir?” 
Gent. “ Naw! I don’t smoke,” 
Boy. “You don’t! Buy a box, then, and: I'll learn 
you.” ° 


A Singer Sewrng-Macuine—A musical tailor. 
es 


What is the difference between King Robert the 
Bruce and King Alfred ?—One gained the batile of 
Bannockburn, and the other lost the battle of burned 


bannocks, 


A SLIP OF SHAMROCK. 

Speaking of a middle-aged gentleman who had mar- 
ried a very young lady, “That man,” said Mr. Mur- 
phy, ‘is old enough to be her-father.”. 

“ Not quite,” replied Mr, O'Rourke. 
seventeen years difference between them, 
quite old enough to be her mother,” 


“ There’s only 
But he’s 


eens 
A gay Spiritualist may be called a happy medium. 


eee 
Axsuzp Inza—That only men of standing should 
sit as grand jurors. ° 


Psuau!—A correspondent writing from Unter den 
Linden says that owing to the festivities in honor of 
the Shah, Berlin was (more 
than ever) on the Spree. 
As the august monarch 


’, the Divil an Upright Jidge I want ! 





’Tis wan that ’ll Zane a little 1” 


SUCH IS LIFE! 


I have a cat that begs, 
And sits on her hind-legs, 
But she never catches mice. 
I have two bantams nice, 
But they never lay any eggs! 


And I have a splendid vine, 
Of a sort that’s superfine ; 
But if I should ever wish 
To have of grapes a dish, 
The market's they'll be—not mine! 


And of melons and cucumbers too 
I plant every year a few; 

But just at the very time 

When I find they reach their prime 
They're hawked cheap the city through! 


I've camellias enough, I: presume, 
To fill up a decent-sized room ; 
I get buds, it is true, on them all, 
But untimely they always fall, 
And I never haye gathered a bloom. 


Well! “A part,” said some worthy old soul, 
“Ts very much more than the whole.” 
So be it, my worthy old hearty: 
Then life’s all a of a party, 
And the world is a droll with a roll. 
a 
PLEASANT FOR JOHNS! 


Mrs. Buanx. ‘Oh, Mr. Johns, I was so pleased. to 
meet your sisters the other evening at the Smiths’. 
Such nice girls! So good-looking!” 

Johns makes an indistinct remark. A pause. 

Mrs. B. (anxious to be still more polite). “1 should 
never have guessed that they were your sisters, you 


know.” 
“Tt is very sickly here,” said one of the sons of the 
Emerald Isle the other day to another. 


“Yes,” replied his companion, ‘a great many have 
died this year that never died before.” 
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A THING TO BE DONE BY INSTALLMENTS. 


Aunt Emuty. “You're surely not going to Shoot Me, Malcolm?” : 
Matcoum. “Well, No! Anyhow, not a// at once, you know, cos you're too big !” 


XIT ON THINGS IN GENERAL. 


On Dress. 


Dress is fashion’s mode of disfiguring nature. All 
women and many men like to dress well. The ac- 
companying is a recipe for good dressing : Egg, one ; 
mustard, some ; pepper, little ; salt, more ; sugar, less; 
oil, to palate ;’ vinegar, to taste, "This is for salad. 
Any gentleman may try it on himself if he chooses, 
but no result is guaranteed. ‘The following are useful 
words for a lady’s toilette : Dress, to attire one’s self ; 
Ad-Dress, to put on more clothes ; Re-Dress, to dress 
again. 

Someboa said, “Dress makes the man.” In Paris 
a man makes the dresses. A Worth-y man! “A 
thing of beauty is a joy forever.” I can’t tell you any 
more. 

On Booxk-KeEEPING, 

‘This is a useful art, which should be assiduously cul- 

tivated by the young. It is very simple, and has only 


one rule, 
Rule I. 


Borrow a book and don’t return it, 
Bless you, my chee-yil-dren ! 


On Fatuers. 


Fathers are accidents that only happen to us once in 
our lives, and thenthey come without our consent, 
Fathers take a mean advantage in always being born 
beforehand. If sons came into the world first, they 
might father themselves. ' This may sound confusing, 
but will well repay the most serious investigation. 
Watch this frame, and keep your eye on your paternal 
relative. . 

ON Umprerras. 


‘An umbrella is one of those things to be put by for 
arainy day. It’s a wise umbrella that knows its own 

roprietor (see Book-keeping).. I could tell you agreat 
Beal about umbrellas if Liked ; but I don’t; it’s a sore 
subject. Fare thee well! and if forever, my umbrella, 
fare thee well !—By-By-Ron Ta-ra. 























went next to Wiesbaden, 














there is no doubt that 
Frankfort was lively (on 
the Main). 


ie noree 
ONE TO HIM! 


Wasuer-woman (to small 
bow who ‘has brought a very 
dilapidated shirt). “Tell 
yer mother if she sends this 
ere again, I shall wash it in 
two.” 

Smartt Boy (equal to the 
occasion). ‘‘Very — sorry, 
mum, I’m sure, but I don’t 
think mother would: mind 
if you washed it into half a 
dozen.” 


if 


pee 
A fond mother in Nor- it 
uk 


wich gave her five-year-old 
honeia an outfit -of fish- 
tackle. Soon she heard a 
shout from Willie, and, 
running out, found one of 
her best hens fast winding 
up the line in her crop, 
whither the hook had al- 
ready preceded it. Willie, 
observing the troubled look 
of his mother, quietly re- 
marked, _ ‘Don’t. worry, 
mother; I guess she'll stop 
when she gets to the pole.” 
ee 


“Child,” said a Sunday- 
school teacher, ‘who made 
your vile body 2” : 

“Well, ma’am,” said the 
little girl, ‘it’s not a good 
one, but isn’t it rather hard 
tocallit vile? It was moth- 
er made it, and sister made 
the skirt.” 


ees 

Tue Ace MEN LovE— 

Marri-age. 
— 

An gpituary notice in a 
New England paper con- 
cludes with the information 
that the deceased ‘leaves 
two infant daughters, both 

a 


Tne Most USEFUL Tima 
IN THE Lone-Run—Breath. 
norman 
Ce * Doctor, what will cure 
, the fever of love?” “The 
‘chill of wedlock, miss,” 


ADVICE TO BOYS. 


To throw Stones.—Fold each one carefully in a feath- 
er-bed, and give good notice to all in the neighbor- 
hood when you are going to pitch. 

To carry Gunpowder in the Pocket.—Soak it well in 
cold water, then wrap it up in a cover of oiled silk. 

To slide down the Baluster.—Let a surgeon sit upon 
the lowest stair. Also carry a pailful of poultice in 
each of your hands, as you may need it. 

To get rid of studying your Lessons,—Eat a hot mince- 
pie every night, for one week, before goitig to bed. 

Tocure creaky Boots,—W ear them always in going to 
the cake pantry. 

To be polite to Sisters.—Get their big brother to in- 
troduce you to them. ‘ 


sss 
TO A LONG-WINDED ORATOR. 


On some far distant Northern shore, we're told, 
The winter wind is so intensely cold 
‘That, when one speaks (it is a strange affair!), 
The words, congealing, harden in the air, 
And there, undreamed of and unheard, they stay 
Till spring, revolving, melts their chains away, 
When forth in joyous liberty they burst, 
Each to the ear that it was meant for first. 
Oh! what a boon would Heaven to us assign, 
If thus ’twould manage with that voice of thine! 
If, when thou speak’st, the words that from thee hie 
Would hang concreted midway in the sky! 
But, joy ecstatic! bliss beyond compare! 
If spring, revolving, would but leave them there! 
a 

‘A correspondent says: “I have recently heard two 
stories about Israelites, which I know will be amus- 
ing, and which I hope will be new to your readers, 
‘The first is of Sir Moses Montefiore. When negotia- 
ting a loan on the Bourse, on which he was very 
‘keen,’ a small knot of capitalists approached him. 
“Oh dear,’ says one, ‘he is going to swallow us all.’ 
‘No, my dear Sir,’ said Sir Moses, with a caustic 
smile, ‘my religion forbids me that.’ The second is 
of a German Jew, who was. 
eating a pork-chop in a 
thunder-storm. On hear? 
ing an npusasly loud clap, 
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A FIX. 


Hosrrrapie Lapy (with interesting daughters). “ Ah! how do you do, Captain Lovell? What an Age since we met! Are you Engaged this evening?” 
Sort-wearTED CAPTAIN (who likes all interesting daughters). “‘ Er—No \” 


Hosprraste Lapy. “Then come and Dine with us !? 

Sort-HEaRTED CAPTAIN. “You're very kind! Most happy! At what o'clock?” 

Hospiraste Lapy. “A quarter to eight. 

Sorr-HEARTED Caran ( 
the-bye—er—where are you Staying now ?” 

Hosritaste Lapy, “Ob, the same old Place—No, 16, 


Au revoir!” 


Au revoir t” 


suddenly recollecting that he has completely forgotten who the Hospitable Lady is, and not liking to say so). “Oh—er—hum! Ah !—by- 


he laid down his knife an 
fork, and observed, ‘Vell, 
did any poty efer hear such 
a fuss apout a liddle pid o’ 
bork” 


eee 

A farmer and his wife call- 
ed at a Detroit photograph 
gallery last week to order 
some photographs of her, 
and while the operator was 
getting ready the husband 
gave his wife a little advice 
as to how she must act: 
“Fasten your mind onsome- 
thing,” he said, “‘or else you 
will pogh and spile the job. 
Phink about early days, how 
your father got in. jail, and 
your mother was an old 
scolder, and what you'd have 
been if I hadn’t pitied you! 
Jest fasten your mind on 
‘to that!” She didn’t have 
any photographs taken. 


ents, 

“Pretty well,” remarked 
the doctor’s daughter, who 
took an interest in her fa- 
ther’s purse and profession, 
when some one asked her 
how “things were going.” 
“Plenty of colds, some bron- 
chitis, and a little typhus 
fever; but, as father said 
yesterday, what we want to 
make things lively is‘a nice 
little epidemic !” 


ecor N eT: 
‘There's an old Jady with 
false teeth out. West who 
wants to know if the Yan- 
kees can’t invent some new 
way of putting on pillow- 
cases; meanwhile she nails 
the cases against the wall 
and drops the pillows in. 


roa A ell 
Danoxrovs Docs—Modocs. 


Sage es 

Brriuiant.—An exchange 
says: “The Nebraska In- 
dians are allowed to ride 
free on gil the trains they 
can jump on while the latter 
are in motion, The tribe is 
being reduced very rapidly.” 
This is by all odds the most 
effective and economical sys- 
tem of dead-heading on rec- 


[Exit Hospitable Lady. ord. 








PHOTOGRAPHS, 


HOTOGRAPHS have been in fashion for 

several years. ‘They are younger than 
daguerreotypes and older than pastels. They 
are desirable for many reasons. In the first 
place, they are comparatively inexpensive, if you 
except the torture you endure in having one 
“taken.” I would rather be compelled to 
“memorize” Pollock's Course of Time or Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost than ‘‘s for a photo- 
graph. You endure all the torments without 
any of the glory of the ancient martyrs. A pho- 
tographic gallery is virtually a temple of horrors. 
In the apparently trifling ordeal of having your 
image transferred to paper there are many im- 
portant phases. ‘To begin with, you consider 
what you shall put on, and wherewithal you shall 
be clothed. If you haye a pretty neck and hand- 
some arms, of course you must wear one dress, 
and carry another to put on at your journey’s 
end. ‘Then you spend some time in deciding 
how to arrange ur hair, so that two years 
hence, when the hions change, your picture 






























may not be ridiculous and outré. I know ever 
so many albums that are filled up with the most 
aggravating visions of women with w. $ 
on the backs of their necks. The best wy 
have your hair flowing loose about 
ders. This is a safe provision s- 
situdes of style. If you haven’t any hair, buy 
some, or wear a lace mantilla, Spanish fashion, 
over your head, ‘This is not only convenient, but 
very becoming. I never have tried it, but think 
of doing so at no distant day. Then when you 
are red d your primping in the dressing- 
room has realized your fondest expectations, the 
climax of your martyrdom begins. First, will 
you sit or stand? You reflect. If you sit, half 
the effect of your dress will be Jost, and. your 
cousins in Europe will lose the impression of 
your lovely Parisienne panier. But if you 
stand, you can not rest your elbow on the arm of 
the handsome stuffed chair, which position of 
Kes your own pretty arm so ir- 

5 ‘olye to try both. You care- 
fully arrange your over-skirt so as not to crush 
the pride of your heart, the triumph of a pan- 
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ier; then seat yourself, with your elbow rest 
ing inits most becoming attitude. The is 
stands opposite, and looks at you quizzically. 
You have in your own mind determined upon a 
three-quarter view of your face. After havi 
turned your head in every conceivable p 
he tells you your profile is the best 
pliment, so unexpected, would 
‘were you not morally certain that it 
as it is agreeable. However, you finally consent 
to ‘‘try.” You banish the friend who accompa- 
nied you back to the dressing-room, and then 
look over your shoulder to see whether she is 
peeping through the curtained doorway. You 
now compress your lips and endeavor to steady 
yourself, after throwing as many curls as possible 
into the future ‘‘ view.” ‘This being done, the 
artist lifts up the little black curtain of the 
‘camera obscura,” or whatever it is, and you 
become conscious of the horrible suspicion that 
he is looking at you upside down! 

He now tells you your lips are too much com- 
pressed. Can't you smile? Certainly, You 
even laugh; in fact, you can not help laughing. 


























































Figs..1 and 2.—Tixen Warxixe Surr. 


Front anp ‘Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1, Figs, 15, 1°-3. 


Figs. 3 and 4.—Gray Fourarp Dress wits Brack 
Fame Basgue.—Back anv Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 4-9. 


Fics. 1-6.—LADIES’ WALKING SUITs. 





Figs. 5 and 6.—Ecrv Ponex 








It is so‘ absurd, your sitting still, smiling at a 
white curtain, and resting your eyes on the sus- 
pended red ta: the artist designates. At last 
your mouth is fixed. ‘Then your eyelids become 
rebellious. . They won't keep still. The artist 
considerately tells you that this is not a matter 
of much consequence. In a ‘‘ profile” picture it 
is perhaps true, you dismally reflect. Then he 
comes over, and very gently and unselfishly ad- 
justs and rearranges your flowing curls in a 
y that would make your sweetheart awfully 
jealous, and send your big brother after him 
with a ooter. 

But artists, like street-car conductors, are 
privileged characters. If the former touches 
your curls, or the latter puts an arm around 
you, it is as a painful duty which the business 
profession in both cases necessitates, In fact, it 
is unavoidable, 

A few moments of awful suspense, during 
which time it seems ages to you; you dare not, 
on peril of your life, move your smallest muscle. 
‘Then the artist suddenly slips something under 
cover of a black cloth, and rushes inté the next 








































Dress wirn Brack Gros 
Grain Basque.—Back ann Front. 


For description see Supplement. 
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yoom. You are morally certain that your sec- 
ond self is being soused into water, alcohol, or 
some liquid in waiting, but you do not remon- 
strate. You are too glad to breathe again. 
When he returns and triumphantly displays the 
“negative,” your discriminating eyes announce 
the dread discovery that your hands have assumed 
about double their natural proportions, and your 
dress skirt was not gracefully arranged. Why 
didn't he put a mirror opposite. You grow des- 
perate. Must you ‘‘sit” again? You see a 
possible relief. You will take a vignette. You 
tell him in copying not to print below the shoul- 
ders. You are bitterly disappointed; but in 
photographs, as in ready-made dresses, who was 
ever suited exactly? You have many sympa- 
thizers. You are content. 

‘The pictures are printed and sent home. The 
trouble is not ended—far from it; in fact, you 
may say it has just begun. You haye dozens 
and dozens of friends, cousins, brothers, sisters, 
aunts, uncles, etc., to say nothing of tenderer re- 
lations, to whom you have promised your photo- 
graph ‘‘as soon as you have some taken.” You 
sit down and consider. ‘he pictures are much 
better than you expected. ‘hey always look 
better on paper than in the horrid “negative” 
state. A careless observer would say the whole 
dozen are exactly alike. Your loving scrutiny, 
which practice has made perfect, detects many 
shades of difference. In one the curls look rich- 
er, the nose prettier. In another the eyes have 
a far-away look. In a third there is the most be- 
witching expression about the mouth. ‘The pret- 
tiest of all must, of course, go to your brother. 
You still love him “‘better than any thing on 
earth.” This decided, you dispose of the others 
according to precedence of promise, or as your 
heart inclines. So, sending back new orders 
for additional dozens or half dozens, according 
to demand, you go forth into the world either as 
a shining light among the hordes of ugly women 
in your friends’ ‘‘ collections,” or snugly nestled 
among greenbacks in the pocket-books of young 
gentlemen. Sometimes you smile up benignly 
from a paper-weight, or count the passing mo- 
ments from the back of a watch. 

Thank Heaven, nobody ever saw me in such 
a place as any of the above! It is bad enough 
to be in an album, fingered by the children of 
your many friends, and thrown about promiscu- 
ously. I hate the idea of a photograph album. 
I always beg to be put in a dressing-case, a trunk 
tray, a bandbox—any thing but an album. I 
prefer the family Bible, because in that safe re- 
treat I know I will not be troubled very often. 
I am very particular about giving away my pho- 
tograph. I never do if I can get out of it. Only 
think, it is the nearest possible thing to giving 
away myself! I often promise it, just for the 
sake of peace. It is one promise I never keep. 
Most of my picture-seekers are young men. But 
T have brothers, so I am on the ‘‘look-out.” I 
know how young men pride themselves upon 
their assortment of female faces. I sometimes 
experiment. When a young Lothario exhibits 
the picture of some stylish young lady, leaning 
poetically against an ivy-grown rock, or steadying 
herself against the back of a chair, I flash into 
his eyes one of my most insinuating glances, and 
ask, in meaning tone, ‘‘ Another one of your vic- 
tims?” He smiles consciously, even remorseful- 
ly (much as I have delighted him), and answers, 
not without stammering, ‘‘Now, really—of course 
not. She is a young lady friend of mine.” His 
looks say, ‘‘Poor little thing! I suppose she 
can’t help it; I'm sorry.” Now I don’t mean to 
censure young men. They are real nice, I think. 
Tf they are not angels, it is your fault as much as 
theirs. When you have wings, so will they. No, 
I believe in young men. I will trust them with 
any thing except a lock of hair or a photograph. 
‘Then I am suspicious, for, I repeat, I have broth- 
ers, Take my advice, girls, and don’t give the 
boys your photographs. 








IN SUN AND SHADE. 


We walked together on the sand: 
The lazy tide was fretting; 

The wind blew sweetly from the land; 
‘The summer sun was setting. 


Lonely and long the white beach lay 
Beneath the sunset’s flushing ; 

The breakers, near and far away, 
All their white tumult hushing. 


A cruel wreck upon the shore 
Spoke of the storm’s wild doing: 

‘We dreamed no tempest evermore 
Could blight our summer’s wooing. 


One star was trembling into light, 
In that wide heaven showing; 

One thought within our hearts that night 
Exceeding sweet was growing. 


We walked, and spoke as lovers will, 
In voices hushed and tender, 

Of hopes the future should fulfill, 
Of blessings Heaven would render! 





I walk the lonesome beach to-day: 
The tide is still returning; 

The fishing boats at anchor stay; 
The sunset fires are burning. 


But tides may ebb and tides may flow, 
And breakers flash and thunder; 
Unheeding of them all I know 
He sleeps their tumult under : 


He sleeps—nor sin nor aching age 
Shall chill his youth’s endeavor: 

The years of God his heritage 

; , Forever and forever. 
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> Wirs the Number of Harper’s 
WEEXKLy for July 26 was sent out gratui- 
tously a beautifully illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a rich variety of literary and 
pictorial attractions. The clear and 
full exposition of the CaRLETon and 
EMERSON controversy on page 658 will 
interest every reader. Lorp Lyrron’s 
new Novel, “THE PaRISIANs,” will be 
continued in the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY. 

With the Number of HarpEr’s WEEK- 
Ly for August 2 will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated E1cur- 
PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing a large 
variety of literary and artistic attractions. 

> A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
Ly contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 


WG A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and styl- 
ish Pleated-waist Walking Suit will be published 
with our next Number. For Complete List of 
Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 495. 


MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


T seems strange, when one might with a 
slight effort render the rough way smooth- 

er in a degree, that there are those who utter- 
ly refuse to make the best of their difficulties, 
but rather make the most of them. It would 
almost appear as if they took a sort of pleas- 
ure in believing themselves the most injured 
of all created souls, a pre-eminence in suffer- 
ing being preferable to mediocrity therein. 
They harp upon their favorite adversity with 
a pertinacity which, if applied in an effort to- 
ward cheerfulness, would insure them against 
an attack of the blues, and, by the subtle 
chemistry of affinities, would transform them 
into sunbeams, gilding the sphere in which 
they move. In truth, we have encountered 
people who were positively offended if it were 
suggested that another had passed through 
a more fiery ordeal than they. Whether, in 
their opinion, trouble invests one with a mel- 
ancholy dignity, is an index of a mental 
strength that could survive such odds undi- 
minished, or whether so much discomfiture 
in this vale of tears is an insurance securing 
a balance of happiness in the next world— 
whether, like MonaMMED, satisfied that they 
can enjoy but one heaven, they are deter- 
mined that it shall not be a heaven on earth— 
we are not prepared to decide. But certain it 
is that there are not a few who are jealous of 
their prerogatives in this respect, and would 
fain be called the unhappiest men or women 
that the rain rains upon or the frost nips. To 
some of these people a nightmare is equiv- 
alent to another’s brain-fever; they possess 
the most wonderful facility for transforming 
@ mole-hill into a mountain—a facility al- 
most amounting togenius. Instead of accept- 
ing the first gray hairs as a matter of course, 
and wisely reasoning that gray hairs, when 
they become prominent, will more agreeably 
harmonize with the complexion of advancing 
years, they are so appalled that unseasonably 
every particular hair hastens to follow suit; 
the first crow’s-foot so excites their appre- 
hensions that it straightway invites a com- 
panion. They are totally unlike the man in 
the anecdote, who was so glad to find that 
there was any weather at all when he awoke 
in the morning that it never occurred to him 
to complain of the kind. If a caller catches 
them with an odorof cookery clinging to their 
garments ; if they are forgotten in an invita- 
tion, or remembered where they -would pre- 
fer forgetfulness ; if Mrs. Chitchat is present 
when the grocer calls with his bill, when the 
plumber declines to do that little job unless 
he is paid for the last ; if Mr. Bachelor drops 
in to have “that game of whist” the very 
night when the gas has been shut off (why 
can’t some one invent a method of bottling 
up enough sunshine in the daytime to use at 
night? or is this, in effect, what the gas com- 
pany are doing—bottling up the sunshine of 
vanished days thousands of years old, and 
dealing it out to us at so much per foot ?)— 
if Cousin Simple reveals the fact that the pi- 
ano was taken for a bad debt, and not such 





a very bad one, after all, one might think; 
that the cream jug is plated ; that the carpet 
can’t be shaken this season because it will 
not hold together; that they don’t lay in the 
winter's coal, nor kindle a fire in the furnace 
till every body is blue; that the Parian vases 
were bought with old clothes; the salver has 
just come home from the pawnbroker’s; and 
the lounging chair is second-hand—instead 
of grinning and bearing these disagreeables 
with a philosophic grace, they fight against 
them as if they were things in which oppo- 
sition and grumbling could effect a miracle, 
when already they are foregone conclusions. 
“What can wringing of the hands do, that which is 
ordained to alter ?” 

Though you fret your soul away, will Mrs. 
Chitchat the sooner forget the grocer and his 
bill or the saucy plumber, or forbear to repeat 
the story to her next listener? The more 
reason for fretting, you maythink. Exactly, 
if fretting could affect her memory or annul 
the facts—in short, if it could do any thing 
but harm. Perhaps we imagine we are put 
here to find fault when things seem to go 
wrong ; to shape affairs after our own models, 
and interfere with events, and dictate to fate. 
But when the trouble is not vital, why not 
accept it without a wry face, as a physic for 
our vanity or pride—a wholesome mortifica- 
tion of the flesh; why not make the best of 
it? And if it seems to admit of no degree 
of improvement, why not let it alone, put it 
out of sight, hide it behind the remembrance 
of our blessings? What object is attained 
by lying awake nights and making the days 
wretched because the mortgage is falling 
due ; because Bridget will tell her next mis- 
tress fibs; because you or your books have 
been criticised; because your sermon is voted 
heretical? If the mortgage could be paid 
off by sleepless nights, it might be worth 
while to think about it—even then it would 
be a bad bargain; but as things stand, the 
only result is that you have the wretched- 
ness and the mortgage too. It sometimes 
seems that if our hearts and heads were not 
so deeply concerned with trifles, if we did 
not so much mind what others thought of us, 
provided our own approval was secure, if 
Mrs. Grundy was not such a tyrant, nor we 
so hopelessly smitten with her, we should 
lead lives of more tranquillity and happiness, 
we should cease to agitate ourselves about 
affairs that have already passed beyond our 
control, we should learn to enjoy the sun- 
shine of to-day, untarnished by yesterday’s 
shower or the threatening possibilities of 
to-morrow. 





DOING OUR OWN WORK. 


HERE are many self-complacent folk 
who take credit for doing what they are 
pleased to term their own work, but who in 
fact are only interfering with the functions 
of other people. There is, undoubtedly, 
work in this world for all its inhabitants, 
male and female, and no one with the nec- 
essary capacity can claim exemption from 
the performance of his or her share of it. It 
is, however, essential to recognize the vari- 
eties of labor, and to consider the suitable- 
ness of each laborer for his vocation. 

With the present organization of society 
it is impossible, however desirable it might 
seem, always to adapt the work to the es- 
sential character of the worker. There are 
the accidents of wealth and social position, 
which constantly interpose to disturb the 
harmonious arrangements of nature, and the 
cynic does not fail to remark with scorn the 
jangling irregularities which ensue. The 
low are undoubtedly often in high and the 
high in low places. Parlor and kitchen 
might occasionally exchange occupants, cer- 
tainly without lowering the dignity of the 
former, though the utility of the latter might 
be hazarded. - We can not, however, calcu- 
late upon the sorting of man and woman- 
kind according to the rigid classification of 
nature. The world we have to deal with is 
more or less an artificial one, and the people 
in it must perform the duties of the positions 
in which they find themselves, though they 
may perchance be misplaced. The prosper- 
ous and needy, the master and man, the mis- 
tress and maid, have their separate func- 
tions, and can not confound them without 
loss to themselves and injury to others. 
They are, however, often confounded, but 
never without mischief. Louis XVI. was @ 
fair lock-smith but a very poor king. Na- 
ture might have intended him for the one, 
but the accident of birth had made him 
the other. Kingcraft was evidently his duty, 
and not that of a smith; and if he had de- 
yoted himself as much to the reform of the 
state as he did to the mending of old locks, 
he might perhaps have kept his head upon 
his shoulders, and, better still, saved his peo- 
ple from much dire suffering. We have 
heard a “dame of quality” exulting in the 
fact that half of her day had been dabbled 
away in the soap-suds, and a well-provided 
spinster invoking praise for a month’s work 
in shirt-making. Wretched washer and 








needle women were in the mean time beg- 
ging in vain for a day’s work and wages to 
keep the wolf of famine from the door, and 
save themselves and little ones from destruc- 
tion. 

Noblesse oblige, and wealth has its obliga- 
tions too, and assuredly it is not one of these 
to take the bread out of the mouths of the 
famishing by doing other people’s work on 
the self-complacent plea of doing our own. 
Women especially are apt to think that there 
-is no kind of work but that with the hands, 
and that if they are not plying the needle, 
shaking the duster, and stirring the pot, they 
must be, forsooth, idlers. With, however, 
the opportunities that are given to the pros- 
perous of cultivating their minds and tastes, 
there should come both a higher sense of 
duty and an increased power to perform it. 
With the noble purpose and assured capaci- 
ty, women of means could find occupations 
befitting their social positions, and such as 
would be at least negatively beneficial, inas- 
much as they would not interfere, by an un- 
generous competition, with the labor of the 
needy. 

We must not be understood, however, as 
deprecating a knowledge and share of the 
humbler duties of the household by our pros- 
perous dames. So far, moreover, do the high- 
er culture and aims in life for which we are 
contending render women not indifferent to 
or incapable of household duty that those 
who shine so brilliantly on the world with 
all the fire of genius brighten their homes no 
less with the radiance of domestic virtue. In 
fact, the capacity for the greater implies that 
for the less; and the woman of cultivated 
intelligence can take within her widened 
scope the lowly as well as the lofty. She, 
too, will have that sense of order which rec- 
ognizes the particular duty of each, and that 
discreet reserve which studiously refrains 
from interfering with the special vocation 
of others. 

We would have our prosperous women 
something more than dabblers in soap-suds, 
stickers of needles, and turners of the spit. 
The supervision, more or less, of such work 
as these imply must necessarily devolve upon 
the female heads of all households, however 
fortified by wealth, and they should dili- 
gently acquire the knowledge requisite for 
the performance of so essential a duty. They 
should never forget, however, to discrimi- 
nate the distinctive shares of the labor, and 
apportion them accordingly. The work of 
the mistress should touch, in fact, at times 
that of the servant, but oftener rise above 
it; and if she fails to give it this elevation, 
she will be sure not only to degrade herself, 
but injure others. Some of the best-inten- 
tioned women are doing a great deal of mis- 
chief by thus thoughtlessly confusing the 
duties of life. There are many among the 
ranks of the wealthy who do nothing, but 
still not a few who do much, but unfortu- 
nately with no other than an ill effect, since 
they are doing other people’s while they pre- 
sume they are doing their own work. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


COSTUMES. 
ACH year finds dark costumes more in favor 
at the summer resorts. We have already 
spoken of the various ways in which velvet forms 
part of the promenade costume, and we now add 
that dark silks are also worn in the streets and 
drives. These silks are not necessarily heavy, 
but it is true that sombre shades of plum-color, 
blue-gray, réséda, leaf brown, grisaille, and blue- 
black have entirely superseded the medium light 
blue, gray, pearl, and green silks formerly worn 
at midsummer. Ladies in the extreme South 
should bear this in mind when preparing ward- 
robes for the sea-side and Northern watering- 
places. Costumes of plum or smoke colored 
silks, so dark that they are scarcely distinguish- 
able from black, are made with two simple gath- 
ered flounces on the skirt, and a tight-fitting 
polonaise with plain edge or fringed, coat sleeves, 
and high ruff. With such a dress there should 
be a sash of the same, or else a unique belt of 
some kind, either of Russia leather with silver 
joints, clasps, and chatelaine, or a yelvet belt 
fastened behind by a pearl or antique silver 
buckle, or else a canvas belt with binding of blue 
or red Russia. If all black is preferred, glossy 
taffeta silk is selected, or else summer gros grain 
woven in small reps, with high lustre. This is 
also made simply with a tight polonaise and deep 
kilt pleating on the skirt, or else a jockey basque 
and shawl-shaped upper skirt plainly piped, or 
perhaps edged with jet fringe. ‘The kilt pleating 
in the skirt is nearly a yard deep, and is held in 
clusters—three pleats in each group, and a space 
between. More elaborate black costumes have 
the whole polonaise made up of lengthwise bands 
of silk two or three inches wide, and yak or gui- 
pure insertion of half this width set in between 
the silk bands. Another very elegant black silk 
costume to be worn at Saratoga has white du- 
chesse point insertion and lace on the polonaise, 
ad as trimming for the Spanish flounce on the 

irt. 

There is a fancy also for black and white 
checked silks this summer. A French caprice 
shown among late importations is that of using 
checks of three or four sizes—from pin-heads to 
half-inch blocks—in a single dress, Simple and 
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tasteful afternoon suits are made of pin-head 
checks alone; the skirt has two clusters of three 
narrow lapping gathered flounces, piped with 
black, and each cluster headed by a puff; the 
apron oyer-skirt is edged by a puff and ruffle, 
and the basque is a jockey piped with black, and 
finished with a ruff and cuffs. 


BREAKFAST DRESSES. 

White suits are not universally worn, as they 
formerly were, but are still preferred to all oth- 
ers for summer breakfast dresses. Fine, soft, 
yellow-white French nansook is now chosen for 
these instead of the heavy piqués and stiff blue- 
white Victoria lawns of last year. The design 
is invariably a belted polonaise and skirt. For 
trimming, the front breadth is formed of length- 
wise clusters of narrow tucks, with a row of Ham- 
burg or needle-work insertion between each clus- 
ter; two gathered flounces, with a row of tucks 
and insertion above a hem, surround the skirt; 
the coat sleeves are made of tucks and bands of 
insertion. Cross-barred nansook is used for 
plainer suits. Two kilt-pleated flounces of plain 
nansook trim the skirt, and a narrower kilt pleat- 
ing edges the polonaise. 


DINNER DRESSES. 


Light silks and Chambéry gauzes abundantly 
trimmed with lace are reserved for dinner dress- 
es. A mastic gray silk half covered with Va- 
lenciennes insertion and lace has just been sent 
to Newport. The skirt has three gathered scant 
flounces each three-sixteenths of a yard deep, 
and the middle flounce is entirely covered by a 
flounce of Valenciennes; the shawl over-skirt, 
with pointed apron front shaped by a seam down 
the middle, on which bows are placed, has many 
rows of Valenciennes insertion placed length- 
wise on each breadth, and a lace flounce on the 
edge; the basque is merely piped on the edge to 
show its graceful outline, but it is also striped 
downward with insertion, and similar trimming 
extends the whole length of the coat sleeves. 
Very narrow lace edging is placed each side of 
the insertion bands ; two deep frills of lace, with 
an inner pleating of crépe lisse, surround the neck 
and wrists. 

One of the most perfect dresses of the summer— 
a dinner dress for a distinguished-looking blonde 
—is of pale mauve silk and deepest violet Cham- 
béry gauze. The mauve skirt has two violet 
gauze flounces across the front breadths, each 
flounce with mauve piping in the hem and a 
puffed heading, while between these is a flounce 
of finest Valenciennes; the back breadths are 
trimmed to the waist with five straight flounces 
edged with the puffed ruffles just described. ‘The 
over-skirt, open in front, falling in a deep point 
on each side, and rounding short behind, is edged 
with puffing and a flounce of lace. ‘The basque 
is of mauve silk, covered plainly with the dark 
gauze except in front, where a Pompadour square- 
necked vest of the silk is shown, with its outline 
finished by ruffles of Valenciennes. ‘The sleeves 
are plain to the elbow with full flowing lace be- 
low, and high frills are in the square neck. A 
third tasteful costume is a skirt of blue-gray silk, 
worn with a white striped grenadine polonaise 
edged with crimped fringe. This skirt is also 
worn with a polonaise of black Spanish sprigged 
net trimmed with Spanish lace, a high lace fraise, 
lace jabots down front and back, gray silk bows 
fastening the skirt in front, and an elaborate sash 
of gray silk. 

Light airy puffs and ruffles of grenadine or 
gauze should not be gathered on cords, as this 
gives a clumsy look. For these wiry trimmings 
French modistes use effectively a sort of gauging 
made by putting two rows of gathers quite close 
together. For instance, the bias puff with nar- 
row ruffle on each side, so much used for trim- 
ming grenadine polonaises, should be cut six 
inches wide; the edge need not be hemmed, but 
merely turned down the width of the tiny rufile, 
thus making it double, and gathered by two rows 
of small stitches set scarcely a seam’s width apart, 
and this will leave a pretty puff between. 


DARK BLUE LINEN. 


Dark blue linen grows in favor, and can now 
be purchased for 50 cents a yard. These blue 
suits are most stylish when made without any 
white except the large pearl buttons that are 
placed down the front of the polonaise. The 
skirt has a kilt-pleated flounce about three-fourths 
of a yard deep, and the Jong belted polonaise has 
merely a hem, with revers, collar, cuffs, and pock- 
et. A morocco belt and bag usually take the 
place of a-sash with linen suits. 


A WIDOW’S DRESS. 

The dresses worn by widows appear at the first 
glance to be made entirely of English crape, but 
upon inspection prove to be bombazine covered 
with crape. Their design is a basque and single 
skirt without ruffles or folds. A bombazine skirt 
of ordinary shape is first made; above this there 
is sewed around the hips a crape skirt made of 
widths cut precisely like those of the bombazine, 
a finger-deep hem around the edge, and hang- 
ing separately from the bombazine, though nat- 
urally falling into the same folds. ‘The basque 
is long enough to conceal that part of the bom- 
bazine not covered with crape. This basque is 
of heavy English crape, placed smoothly on a 
thick silk lining. It is of simple shape, with coat 
sleeves, piping of crape around the bottom, and 
a revers collar of doubled crape extending down 
the front. Around the neck and wrists is a 
side pleating of black crépe lisse, with an inner 
pleating of white lisse. Small button-moulds 
covered with crape fasten the basque. 


‘wIDows’ cars, 


White erépe lisse and more deeply crinkled 
crape are used for the caps which form part of 
@ widow’s dress in the house. Widows’ caps 
imported from London are preferred here, as, 





indeed, are all English mourning goods and cus~ 
toms, instead of the fanciful French mourning. 
These lisse caps are bands, pointed toward the 
forehead, edged with a small crimped puff, passed 
back under the coil of hair, and finished with 
wide hanging ends behind. Simpler caps for 
morning are Marie Stuart squares of tarlatan or 
of softest lawn, with folded hem placed on the 
top of the head, and secured by black ribbon 
strings, or else by a narrow fillet ribbon passed 
around the head over the middle of the cap. 
Old ladies wear the large crowned Martha Wash- 
ington cap, trimmed with milliners’ folds and 
tiny pleated rufiles. 


SILVER AND GOLD. 


A mixture of oxidized silver with gold is the 
latest novelty in jewelry. Necklaces, lockets, 
crosses, chatelaines, and ball ear-rings are shown 
in this new combination. ‘The necklaces have 
long bars joined by links, and prettily engraved. 
With a pendent locket such necklaces cost $50. 
There is a fancy for antique-looking chasing on 
silver and gold jewelry. Slight vines and deli- 
cate etching of slender fern leaves, lily bells on 
long nodding stems, and many flowers of which 
the merest outline is traced, are the favorites for 
ornamentation. Heavy chains of pure oxidized 
silver are sold for neck and fan chains for light 
mourning and for traveling: price $32. The 
fashionable gold ball ear-rings, bullet size, and 
quaintly chased, cost $10. Oxidized silver ball 
ear-rings and silvered chatelaines are much worn 
with black dresses, both for mourning and by la- 
dies who wear colors. 

For information received thanks are due Miss- 
es Switzer; and GepNey; and Messrs. BauL, 
Brack, & Co. 





A NOTABLE BOOK. 


NE of the choicest records extant of a fervent 

Christian life is that of the Rev. ALFRED 
Cookman, by Henry B. Ripcaway, D.D., with 
an introduction by Rev. R. S. Fosrer, LL.D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
has just been published by Harper & Broru- 
ERs. Mr. Cookman was the son of the Rev. 
Gerorce Cookman, who came to this country 
from England in his youth, united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, rose rapidly to lead- 
ership in its chief departments, became chaplain 
to Congress, and was finally lost on the Presi- 
dent when on his way to England to bear the 
salutations of his Church to the British Wesley- 
an Conference. ALFReD inherited his father’s 
mantle. He was a preacher in his youth, and 
exhibited that remarkable fervor, spirituality, 
and gentleness at the beginning which developed 
in exquisite beauty and harmony. Dr. Ripca- 
way has given us the man and his work in a 
volume that is in every respect a model of bi- 
ography. ‘The scope is broad, the figures are 
sketched with a master-hand, the tone is ele- 
vated, and while there is just appreciation there 
is likewise an absence of all undue adulation. 
We regard the work an important contribution 
to our store of religious biography. 





PERSONAL. 


A wapy, writing from London about Joaquin 
MILLER, says she has lodgings in the same house 
with him, and is much pleased with his daily la- 
bor and way of life. e is very sympathetic 
with other people’s miseries, and no one who 
comes to him witha tale of sorrow goes from him 
unrelieved. He denies himself every thing but 
the mere necessaries of life, bestowing the rest. 
in charity. He is the frequent guest of the no- 
bility, every day bringing invitations for din- 
ners, parties, ete.; but he says that fashionable 
society is like the Sierras—the higher the cold- 
er: impossible to receive from it a single idea. 
The men meet him with, “ Aw, MILLAw, glad to 
see you. Saw your book; very nice, by Jove! 
Seen So-and-so’s book? No? Beastly trash! 
Take arun up and see. Ta-ta!’” and so on. 

—Miss Martz Porter, who toiled eighteen 
hours daily learning high art on skates, and had 
the honor to slide about on ice with NAPOLEON 
IIL., has received her reward by skating into the 
affections of a Prussian nobleman old enough to 
be her grandpa. 

—Mr. Kzaspury, a missionary at Singapore, 
is the son of an Indian colonel. For thirty years 
he has been unconnected with any society, and 
hives on his own resources. He is the best Ma- 
lay scholar in the island, and has translated the 
Bible and other books into that language. His 
congregation numbers about two hundred, of 
whom fifty are communicants. He is greatly 
venerated by the people and by the officials. 

—Miss KEtoee is to warble in English opera 
this fall, having signed contract to that effect 
with Mr, Hess, formerly manager of the PAREPA 
troupe. Mesdames Mounton and Van ZANDT 
are to be of the company. 

—Mr. J. A. Jackson, Boston man, who has 
been in Italy seven years, ‘+ learning the trade”’ 
of a sculptor, has returned home to superintend 
the erection of the soldiers’ monument at Lynn. 

—Mr. WuITEHURST, in his clever book on the 
Court and Social Life under Napoleon IT., tells 
this: ‘‘ Where I was last night we certainly had 
the ‘latest new thing’ in dress. At the minis- 
ter’s whose lot it was to entertain us I saw the 
old empire represented —the old empire, too, 
carried to the extreme—by a lady whose name 
I will not mention, but who carries ‘fashion,’ 
that mystic symbol, with her. Her head was 
like a golden glory, no waist to speak of, and, 
as for crinoline, not a hoop, not a hair, not a 
spare petticoat. Her clothes clung to her like 
—what shall Isay? Well, like a tight fit. She 
was very pretty, and would, indeed, have been 
beautiful quand méme; but the transition was 
sensational. ‘We have found at last,’ said an 
old diplomatist, ‘the empire pure and simple.’ 
‘ But restricted, added another. There was an- 
other dress ‘ passing show.’ A white porments 
made of some extraordinarily light combination, 
girded as to the waist with geranium and black 
velvet, which fell in short festoons, and was 
fastened beliind by a diamond horseshoe ; on the 





shoulder a diamond bird-of-paradise, around the 
head a glorious halo of health and youth, and 
one ornament—which was not excessive here— 
a great bird-of-paradise, which must have flown 
from a land of diamonds.” 

—Perter Hin7z, cigar manufacturer in Ham- 
burg, has done a sweet thing in tobacco, and 
presented it to Emperor WILL1ay, viz., a mod- 
el of the Summer Palace of Babelsberg, near 
Potsdam, made entirely of tobacco, eight feet 
long and broad, and five feet high. But Wiu1- 
14M Emperor abhors tobacco. 

—‘‘Mr, Shaw, of Persia,”’ gives gifts with Ori- 
ental loftiness and liberality. To the imperial 
servants at Potsd—m and Berlin he gave 
cash, besides abundance of aoe watches, shawls, 
brooches, and such. The Emperor got a costly 
gold snuff-box set with diamonds, which isn’t 
of much account now, as snufling has gone out; 
but he can swap it off for something else. The 
Empress received a necklace of rich brilliants, 
while the little great men of the court were giv- 
en grand crosses of the order of the Sun and 
Lion. This will enable them to enjoy their lit- 
tle strut with greater self-complacency, and at 
the same time enable them to turn up their nos- 
trils at beings who have not the Sun and Lion. 

—How is this for a custom? When a lady 
is presented to ‘Mr. Shaw, of Persia,” he first 
looks on the ground at her feet, then at his own 
feet, generally on one side and rather over his 
shoulder, then again at hers, and at last gradual- 
ly raises his eyes to her face, when he assures 
her in French that he is extremely happy to 
have made her acquaintance. It is then the 
turn of the next lady, and the ceremony is re- 
peated in the same manner; but conversation 
there is none. One of the geen of the 
court, who had watched the Shah very closely, 
explained this peculiarity of manner as arising 
from his never having been accustomed to see 
ladies unveiled in society, and thus feeling shy 
and somewhat shocked. e take this from the 
record in the London Court Journal, and in do- 
ing so make a bow. 2 

—Mrs. CowDEN CLARKE has done the pretti- 
est act of her life, if not the best. Who would 
suppose that the industrious compiler of the 
Concordance to we should have com- 
menced to write love stories? Yetshe has done 
just that, and the Eres, ening is the dedication: 
“To the Lover-Husband of eighty-five these 
love stories are dedicated by the Lover-Wife of 
sixty-seven.” 

—Davip Fivter, of Utica, Illinois, having ap- 

roached his rifle from the sey asa Ly was 

illed; hence it is suggested that he met his 
death by “‘violin”-ce. At all events, ‘‘no pent- 
up Utica” now “contracts his powers,” for the 
whole boundless six feet of continent is his very 
own. 

—Captain Tyson, who was one of the party 
rescued from the ice raft, after having left the 
Polaris, is again afloat on the Tigress, having been 
eprcintell ‘ice master” of that ship. Captain 

'yson bears upon his face the impress of cour- 
age, fortitude, and perseverance, and is of that 
supple, wiry frame that goes through perils when 
perils confront. Our readers will at some future 
period, not far distant we trust, peruse the record 
of this last expeaition, 80 promptly taken under 
orders of the Navy Department. 

—Have heard a good many things of WorTH 
—the Worm ‘aris. This one, though said 
to have been first listened to when “‘y uffs” came 
in, comes to us now in this new cress. The 
‘“puff” is said to have routed sleep from the 
couch of oft-recorded Wort, who labored day 
and night at its invention. When this truly 
great man is composing he reclines on a sofa, 
and one of the young ladies of the establishment 
plays Verpi to him; he composes chiefly in the 
evening, and says that the rays of the setting sun 
gild his conceptions. Like every great genius, 

e is very modest, and thinks ‘“‘the very weak- 
est tea’ of himself. Last week he told the 
Duchess de —— that he could give her a dress, 
but he could not supply style/ 

—Famous folk have strange appeals made to 
them. Mrs. SIGOURNEY was a victim to innu- 
merable ‘‘ requests,” and fora time kept a record 
of quotations from them. The following are 
specimens: ‘‘A funeral hymn for a minister 
when he should die, he now being well and 

reaching as usual.” ‘The owner of a canary- 

jird, which had accidentally been starved to 
death, wishes some elegiac verses.” ‘To punc- 
tuate a manuscript volume of three hundred 
pages, the author having always had a dislike 
to the business of panes finding that it 
brings on a ‘pain in the back of the neck.’”” 
“To prepare the memoir of a colored preacher, 
of whose character and existence I was igno- 
rant.’’ ‘Desired to assist a servant-man, not very 
well able to read, in learning the Sunday-school 
lessons, and to ‘write out all the answers for 
him, clear through the book, to save his time.’ ”” 
‘**A monody for the loss of a second wife, forti- 
fied by the arenmeat that I had composed one 
at the death of the first.” 

—Notwithstanding Joun Stuart Mixv’s lit- 
erary eminence and success as an author, he did 
not accumulate much property. His estate “‘su- 
gared off,”’ as they say in Vermont, at about fifty 
thousand dollars, all of which is inherited by his 
step-daughter, Miss Heren Tayior. He was a 
very practical man in the matter of wills, having 
executed no less than three, providing for three 

ossibilities—first, of Miss TayLor dying before 
be did; second, of their both dying at the same 
time, in a railway accident or other casualty; 
and third, in the event of his dying first. 

—Queen Victoria is becoming a very wealthy 
woman. Besides her allowance from the na- 
tional purse of $1,925,000 per annum, $300,000 
of which is for her personal expenses, she has 
$200,000 per annum from the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter. The court expenses have been greatly re- 
duced since the death of her husband, as enter- 
taining on & pone scale has nearly ceased with 
the Queen. But one of her chief sources of pri- 
yate revenue is the following: On the 30th of 
August, 1852, there died a gentleman, aged sev- 
enty-two, of the name of Joun CAMDEN NEILD. 
He was son of a James NEILD, who acquired a 
large fortune as a gold and silver smith. He re- 
ceived every advantage in the way of education, 
graduated M.A. at Trinity College, ‘Comboeres 
and was subsequently called to the bar. He 

roved, however, the very reverse of his benev- 
olent father. He was a miser born, and hid all 
his talents in a napkin, making no use of his 
wealth beyond allowing it to accumulate. From 
the date of the death of his father, who left him 
£250,000, besides real estate, he had spent but a 
small portion of his income, and allowed him- 
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self scarcely the necessaries of life. He usually 
dressed in a blue coat with metal buttons. This 
he did not allow to be brushed, inasmuch as that 
process would have worn the nap. He was nev- 
er known to wear an overcoat. He gladly ac- 
cepted invitations from his tenantry, and would 
remain on long visits, because he thus saved 
board. A few days before his death he told one 
of his executors that he had made a most singu- 
lar will, but that he had a right to do what he 
liked with his own. When the document was 
opened it was found that, with the exception of 
a few small legacies, he had left all ‘to her Most 
Gracious Majesty, Queen Vicrorta,” begging 
her Majesty’s acceptance of the same for the 
sole use of herself and her heirs. This proper- 
ty is now worth $5,000,000. The total of the 
users private income is now probably not 
less than $1,000,000 per annum; but the public 
will never know the amount, as the wills of 
kings and queens are never proved, as are the 
wills of ordinary mortals. 

—Reuter, now Baron Reuter, is one of the 
mysteries as well as one of the great successes 
of the Sor He is a small Hebrew, about fifty- 
eight, but no one knows any thing of his early 
history. Some fourteen years ago he haunted 
newspaper offices. His sole object was to bene- 
fit the press. ‘‘ No, I assure you, upon my vort 
of honor”—here the hand on the breast, and a 
low bow—‘‘zat I greatly admire ze London 
press. It is ze vun great press of ze vorlt. I 
vant you to zee my leetle telegrams, and use zem 
as you like. I vant no money. Just put my 
name. Just zay ze dispatch comes from Mr. 
Reuter. I sall be entirely zatesfied.” The per- 
suasive notes were listened to. They produced 
their effect. Telegraphing was expensive, and 
newspaper profits were small. The dispatches 
were used for probably a month. Then another 
visit. The post was in, and the shrewd little 
man was safe. ‘‘ Were ze leetle dispatches of 
gute? Zeywere! Iam delighted. I care for nut- 
ting but to please ze press.” Should he continue 
them? He should be happy, and in the mean 
time it was a waste of good monéy for the —— 
or —— to be paying for dispatches from their 
own correspondents. Why throw money so 
away? So the special telegrams were stopped. 
Another month, and this time there is more of 
confidence in the eye of the little man. He 
knows his strength. Will the proprietors of 
the —— like to make an arrangement for one 
year? They see what his dispatches are worth. 

hey must see what a saving was made. The 
other papers were all accepting an annual en- 
gagement, etc. Ultimately the engagement was 
made. Then the country papers came into it— 
not merely the daily papers, but also the weekly 

apers, Who concluded with him for one day’s 
Hispatches. The whole press in a short space 
of time became, as far as its foreign news is con- 
cerned, Reuterized. The terms of his full sub- 
scription have been raised from £600 to £1200 
yearly. Private subscribers, exchanges, town- 
halls, statesmen, foreign ministers, and a host 
now subscribe to REUTER. He has coined money. 
RevrTER’s dispatches constitute an accomplished 
fact. Their originator is now a baron. He is 
married to a lady of some beauty. He has the 
best opera-box; his horses are the wonder of 
the row; he has a town-house, a sea-side house, 
and a country-house. His manner is that of a 
bland despot. He smiles with a sort of patron- 
izing smile, as though he were keeping his great- 
ness back. 

—Such a droll is that Persian monarch! At 
St. Petersburg the Princess Dacmar having said 
to him, by way of civility, that his diamonds 
were exceedingly beautiful, he patted her on the 
shoulder, and with abrupt gallantry replied, 
“Not nearly so beautiful as your neck.” 

—Mr. Joun Hoveutaxina, of Rochester, de- 
serves the good-conduct medal for being the 

ood conductor and oldest railroad conductor 
in the United States. His ways have always 
been railways of peace and pleasantness. For 
thirty-three years consecutively he has been roll- 
ing between Rochester and places contiguous, 
and never been seriously collided with nor 
smashed. His travels have in length equaled 
about forty times the circumference of the earth, 
and he tit goes on his railway rejoicing. 

—The GLADSTONE sero is a pleasant and 
large one. The eldest son is in Parliament, but 
has made no notable reputation. It is said that, 
with the exception of one of the younger sons, 
none of the family are remarkable for talent. 
Mrs. GLADSTONE is a person of great kindness 
of heart and untiring benevolence. She is full 
of schemes for doing good : hospitals, convales- 
cent institutions, ete., find in her an ever-ready 
friend, to the pert, it is whispered, of her do- 
mestic duties. There is an amusing story told 
of how some time ago a few guests arrived at 
her house in response to an invitation to din- 
ner. They waited in vain for the rest of the 

arty, for whose delay their hostess was at a 

loss to account. Atlength she turned aside and 
opened her blotting-book, which quickly reveal- 

the cause of the guests’ Dna Nera 
invitations were lying there. They had been 
written but never sent 

—Mr. HERBERT SPENCER writes in the London 
Examiner several pleasant things of the late 
JouN Stuart Mut, illustrating the practical 
generosity of the man. ‘‘Some seven years 
ago,” writes Mr. SPeNcER, ‘‘after bearing as 
long as was possible the continued losses en- 
tailed on me by the publication of the System of 
Philosophy, 1 notified to the subscribers that I 
should be obliged to cease at the close of the 
volume then in progress. Shortly after the is- 
sue of this announcement I received from Mr. 
Miz a letter, in which, after eer cns of re- 
gret, and after naming a plan w! ‘ich he wished 
to prosecute for reimbursing me, he went on to 
say: ‘In the next place. ...what I propose is 
that you should write the next of your trea- 
tises, and that I should guarantee the publisher 

inst loss—i. ¢., should engage, after such 
length of time as may be agreed on, to make 
ood any deficiency that may occur, not ex- 
ceeding a given sum, that sum being such as 
the publis er may think sufficient to secure 
him.’ Now, though these arrangements were 
of kinds that I could not bring myself to yield 
to, they none the less profoundly impressed me 
with Mr. Mitx’s nobility of feeling, and his anx- 
Ly to further what he peaied as a beneficial 
end. Such proposals would have been remark- 
able even had there been entire agreement of 
opinion. But they were the more remarkable 
as being made by tim under the consciousness 
that there existed between us certain funda- 
mental differences, openly avowed,” 
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ment to Harper's 
Bazar, No. 22, 
Vol. VI., and fur- 
nish the chemisette 
with buttons and 
button-holes for 
closing, as shown 
by the illustration. 
Cut the cuffs of the 
material and lining 
from Vigs. 17 and 
18, and join them 
on the upper edge 
with the sleeves; 
cut the sleeves from 
Fig. 14, No. IV., 
of Supplement to 
Harper's Bazar, 
No. 22, Vol. VI. 
Buttons and but- 
ton-holes serve to 
close the cuffs. 

Figs. 8 and 9. 
_Srrirvep Per- 

CALE COLLAR AND 
St The col- 
lar consists of a 
strip of blue and 
white. striped per- 
= cale an inch anda 
half wide and of the 
requisite length, stic Surr ror GIkL. 
ES which is lined with From 10 ro 12 YEARS OLD. 

= red and white For pattern and description see Sup— 
riped _ percale.— plement, No. IIL, Figs. 10-14- 
‘This strip is side- 
pleated as shown by the illustration, and set on a 
> binding half an inch wide. ‘The front corners of the 
= collar are turned down as shown by the illustration. 
Set the binding on a chemisette of nansook, which 
is cut from Figs. 12 and 13, No. IV., of Supplement 
to Harper’s Bazar, No. 22, Vol. VI. The cuffs are 
cut in one piece each from Fig. 19, present Supple- 
ment, of material and lining, sewed up from 47 to 
48, and. bordered on the under edge with a side- 
pleated percale ruffle two inches wide. Set the cuffs 
on sleeves which are cut from Fig. 14, No. IV., of 
Supplement to Harper's Bazar, No. 22, Vol. VL. 


Lingerie, Figs. 
1-9. 

Fig.1.—Swiss Mus- 
Lin, NEEDLE-worK, 
And Lace Cotrar. 
r cut of 
double muslin 
one whole piece from 
Fig. 57, Supplement, 
then cut of single 
Swiss muslin two 
pieces from Fig. 58, 
and cover them with 
Swiss muslin folds as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. ‘The folds over- 
lap each other three- 
quarters of an inch 
wide, Set the revers 
into the double bind- 
ing according to the 
corresponding figures, 
edge the collar with 
gathered lace an inch 
and. a quarter wide, 
and cover the seam 
with a needle- work 
border seven-eighths 
of an inch wide. Fin- 
ish with x bow of red 
gros grain ribbon an 
inch and a. quarter 
wide in front. 

Figs. 2 and 3.— 
Swiss Mustin, Lace, 
AnD Farrre Fronu-Cortar axp Sie . This 
collar is made of lace two inclies wide, a pleated Swiss 
muslin rufile trimmed with lace seven-eighths of an 
inch wide, and a pleated pink faille ruffle, on a foun- 
dation of Swiss muslin. ‘The seam of the ruffles and 
lace is covered by a pleated strip of faille. A bow of 
faille and lace is set on the front of the collar. Gath- 
ered Swiss muslin ruffles trimmed with lace are sewed 
on the under edge of the Swiss muslin sleeves. The 
seam of these ruffles is covered by a pleated strip and 
a bow of faille. 

Figs. 4 and 5,—Lryen anp Lace Connar AND 








Gymnastic Surr ror Bor 
FROM 9 TO'Il Years Ovp. 








For pattern and description s 
Supplement, No. XIIL., Figs. 31-38. 





















Swiss Mustin, Insertion, AND Lace JACKET. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs, 3941. 


Steves. This collar is made 
of white linen. ‘The trimming 
consists of gathered lace and 
pale lilac crépe de Chine. The 
cuffs are made in a similar 
manner, and are set on sleeves, 
and trimmed with a Swiss mus- 
lin ruffle edged with lace. 


















Tulle, Lace, and Gros Grain 
Mantelet, Figs. 1 and 2. 


‘Tuts mantelet is made of plain 
black tulle laid double; the trim- 
ming consists of gathered black 
lace two inches and four inches 














aS 
Fig. 2.—Swiss 
Mustiy, Lace, AND 
Fartre Frenv- 
Couiar. 







Fig, 4.—Liven anp 
Lace: Cortan. 

















Mus.in, Nez- 
DLE-WORK, 
anp Lace 

Corrar. 


For pattern see 
Supplement, 






Fig. 9.—SLEEVR 
FoR CoLLar, 






No. XXL, Figs. e 
Fic. 7.—S: 7 and’ss. Fic. 8. 
ig. 7.—SLEEVE Mv { 3 ‘ : 2 3 a 
ios Coxtar, Fig. 5.—SLeeve For CoLLar, Fig. 3.—SLeEvE ror Conzar, ae brecer 
eG 9 Fre. 4. Fic. 2. a No. Wes 
oarutinn Fig. 19: 
‘or pattern see 4 
Roe. Big. 8.—Srrirep Prroare Corzar. Fig. 6,—Srnieep Percare Conrar. 
< ir and 18. For pattern eee deecription. For pattern see Supplement, No. IY., Figs. 15 and 16. 


wide,black gros grain, 
passementerie borders 
an inch and seven- 
eighths and two inch- 


Figs. 6 and 7.— 
Srrirep PeRcALE 
Coutar AND SLEEVES. 


Both collar and cuffs 
are of blue and white 
striped - pereale,. lined 
with white and_ red 
striped percale. For the 
collar cut of the mate- 
rial and lining one piece 











es and a half wide, or- 
namented with black 
satin beads and steel 
beads, passementerie 
buttons, and fringe 
three inches and a 
quarter wide; the 


fringe is also or- 
namented with 
beads. The 
mantelet is also 
trimmed with 
bows’ of black 
gros grain rib- 
bon ‘two ‘inches 
and a half wide. 
To make the 
mantelet. first 
joinon the pieces 
turned down’ in 
Supplement on 
Fig. 25 (see dia- 
gram of Fig. 25 
reduced: to one- 
sixteenth of full 
size). Then cut 
of: double tulle 
two pieces from 
Fig. 25, ~join 
them from 6 to 






each from Figs. 15 and 
16, Supplement. 
Stitch, each of 
these parts a 
quarter of an 
inch from the 
outer edge, fold 
Fig. 16, on the 
ontside. along 
the dotted line, 
baste the parts 
together ace 
cording tothe 4 
corresponding 

signs, and sew 
them both into 
a binding of 
material — and 
lining half an 
inch wide. Set 
this binding on 
a chemisette of 
nansook cut 









from Figs. 12 Fig. 1.—Tutre, Lace, anp Gros Grain Carved Woop Key Cupzoarp. Fig. 2.—Turte, Lace, AND Gros Grain 8, and cover 
and 13, No. Manterer.—Back. For design see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 24. Mantever.—Front. them on the out- 


IV., of Supple- For pattern see Supplement, No, XI, Figs. 25-28, For pattern see Supplement, No, XI, Figs, 25-28. side from the 
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kin may be from the Anglo-Saxon cyrtellien, 
which good authorities aver to be the diminu- 
tive of cyrtel, a coat, a presumption, at any 
rate, more rational than that which traces it to 
the vulgarism Little Jerry, which is also claim- 
ed for jacket. But now we reach a formida- 
ble mystery. Whence came the name cravat? 
Was it first worn by a Croat cavalier? Be- 
cause that is almost the sole suggestion of the 
learned. Concerning collars, there used to be a 
sort worn in Germany which were nicknamed 
Vatermérdern, or father-murderers, from the 
legend of a student who returned from the uni- 
versity with such a stiff pair that, on embracing 
his parent, they cut his throat. There are many 
testimonies to suicides—tight-lacing, to wit— 
caused by vanity in dress, but we think this is 
the only case of assassination on record. In the 
general glossary, cardinals, capuchins, and man- 
tillas tell their own story, though the old-fash- 
joned berthas do not, and the renowned cha- 
peau de paille, which so harmonized with the 
beauty of the Churchills of the last century, 
would be equally explicit had it been a straw hat 
at all. ‘There are many varieties of fabrics, be- 
sides those already mentioned, which indicate 
their own birth-places, as the mohair known as 
Angola or Angora wool, shorn from the full- 
fleeced goats that feed far in the depths of Asia 
Minor; the mixture of hair and silk called, in 
commerce, Bengal ; the long-cloths labeled Ma- 
dapollams ; the favorite Merino ; the soft weav- 
ings of Paramatta, in New South Wales; the 
yellow cottons of Nankin, corrupted into nan- 
keen; and the tapestries of Bergamo. Less fa- 
miliar, however, are the silks named Ardessines, 
after the district producing them in Persia ; the 
Jamb’s-wool hats—now disused—which were 
once identified with the Norman town of Caude- 
bec ; the figured linen made in and designated aft- 
er Dornoch, in Scotland ; the thick-napped wool- 
ens called after Duffel, in Flanders; the cords 
of Genappe, in the same territory. When you 
hear of a cambric ruff you will naturally think 
of Cambray, in French Flanders ; behold a ging- 
ham umbrella, and Guingamp, in France, rises 
at once to the mind’s eye; and so on with the 
coarse stuffs called Osnaburgs (Hanoverian man- 
ufacture); with their opposite, the delicate open 
lace-work tulle, which forms a fleecy foundation 
for so many bonnets, and dresses so many 
‘breathing roses” of the ball-room in raiment 
light as air. 





A DREAM OF A DREAM. 


O ror a bed of buttercups, to rest 
Therein, and watch the summer swallows pass; 
And see the meadow flowers I love the best 
Among the fairy forests of the grass; 
That I might seem, 
Without regret, 
In a fair dream 
Of ts 
To hold her white warm hand and read her smile, 
And feel her kiss again beside the stile! 


O for one hour underneath a hedge, 
With boughs of full-blown May-bloom overhead, 
Clear water blowing bubbles in the sedge, 
, And waving weeds above its pebble bed; 
To sink down deep, 
With sun above, 
And have, in sleep, 
This dream of love— 
Of love that was, and may not be again; 
Of dear heart-love before it grew to pain! 


If the delusion old delight could bring, 
And let me hear the gentle maiden voice 
Speak what was spoken once to me, and sing 
The song that made my soul wake to rejoice, 
Though after sleep 
Came aching truth 
To bid me weep 
In bitter ruth, 
Yet would I walk again my shadowed way 
Ten years, to dream the dream another day. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
LADY ANNA RETURNS TO LONDON. 


Arter the Earl was gone, Lady Anna had but 
a bad time of it at Yoxham. She herself could 
not so far regain her composure as to live on as 
though no disruption had taken place. She knew 
that she was in disgrace, and the feeling was 
dreadful to her. ‘The two ladies were civil, and 
tried to make the house pleasant, but they were 
not cordial as they had been hitherto. For one 
happy halcyon week—for a day or two before the 
Earl had come, and for those bright days during 
which he had been with them—she had found her- 
self to be really admitted into the inner circle as 
one of the family. Mrs. Lovel had been alto- 
gether gracious with her. Minnie had been her 
darling little friend. Aunt Julia had been so far 
won as to be quite alive to the necessity of win- 
ning. ‘The rector himself had never quite given 
way—had never been so sure of his footing as to 
feel himself safe in abandoning all power of re- 
ceding ; but the effect of this had been to put the 
rector himself, rather than his guest, into the 
background. The servants had believed in her, 
and even Mrs. Grimes had spoken in her praise, 
expressing an opinion that she was almost good 
enough for the young Earl, All Yoxham had 
known that the two young people were to be mar- 
ried, and all Yoxham had been satisfied. But 
now every thing was wrong. The Earl had fled, 
and all Yoxham knew that every thing was wrong. 


eae 


It was impossible that her position should be as 
it had been. 

‘There were consultations behind her back as to 
what should be done, of which, though she heard 
no word of them, she was aware. She went out 
daily in the carriage with Mrs. Lovel, but Aunt 
Julia did not go with them. Aunt Julia on these 
occasions remained at home discussing the mo- 
mentous affair with her brother. What should 
bedone? ‘There was a great dinner-party, special- 
ly convened to do honor to the Earl’s return, and 
not among them a single guest who had not heard 
that there was to be a marriage. ‘The guests 
came to see not only the Earl, but the Karl's 
bride. When they arrived the Earl had flown. 
Mrs. Lovel expressed her deep sorrow that busi- 
ness of great importance had made it necessary 
that the Earl should goto London, Lady Anna 
was of course introduced to the strangers; but 
it was evident to the merest tyro in such matters 
that she was not introduced as would have been 
a bride expectant. They had heard how charm- 
ing she was, how all the Lovels had accepted her, 
how deeply was the Earl in love—and lo! she sat 
in the house silent and almost unregarded. Of 
course the story of the lawsuit, with such varia- 
tions as rumor might give it, was known to them 
all. A twelvemonth ago—nay, at a period less 
remote than that—the two female claimants in 
Cumberland had always been spoken of in those 
parts as wretched, wicked, vulgar impostors. 
‘Then came the reaction. Lady Anna was the 
heiress, and Lady Anna was to be the Countess. 
It had flown about the country during the last ten 
days that there was no one like the Lady Anna. 
Now they came to see her, and another reaction 
had set in. She was the Lady Anna, they must 
suppose. All the Lovels, even the rector, so called 
her. Mrs. Lovel introduced her as Lady Anna 
Lovel, and the rector—hating himself as he did 
so—led her out to dinner, though there was a 
baronet’s wife in the room—the wife of a baronet 
who dated back from James I. She was the 
Lady Anna, and therefore the heiress; but it 
was clear to them all that there was to be no 
marriage. 

“Then poor Lord Lovel will absolutely not 
have enough to starve upon,” said the baronet’s 
wife to the baronet, as soon as the carriage door 
had been shut upon them. 

What were they to do with her? The dinner- 
party had taken place on a Wednesday, the day 
after the Earl's departure; and on the ‘Thursday 
Aunt Julia wrote to her nephew thus: 

“Yoxuam Rectory, September 3. 

“My pean Frenerro,—My brother wishes me to 
write to you and say that we are all here very uneasy 
about Lady Anna. We have only heard from her that 
the match which was contemplated is not to take place. 
Whether that be so from riingocrs on her part or 
yours, we have never yet been told; but both to your 
aunt Jane and myself she speaks of it as though the 
decision were irrevocable. hat had we better do? 
Of course it is our most anxious desire—as it is our 

leasure and our duty—to arrange every thing accord- 
ing to your wishes and welfare. Nothing can be of so 
much importance to any of us in this world as your po- 
it. If itis your wish that Lady Anna should 
remain here, of course she shall in. But if, in 
truth, there is no longer Sny ERORETe of a marriage, 
will pot her longer sojourn beneath your uncle’s root 
be a trouble to all of us, and especially to her? 

“Your aunt Jane thinks that it may be only a lovers’ 
quarrel. For myself, I feel sure that you would not 
have left us as you did, had it not been more than that. 
I think that you owe it to your uncle to write to me, 
or to him, if you like it better, and to give us some 
clew to the state of things. 

“T must not conceal from you the fact that my broth- 
er has never felt convinced, as you do, that Lady Anna’s 
mother was, in truth, the Countess Lovel. At your re- 
quest, and in compliance with the advice of the Solicit- 
or-General, he has been willing to receive her here; and 
as she has been here, he has given her the rank which 
she claims. He took her out to dinner yesterday be- 
fore Lady Fitzwarren, which will never be forgiven 
should it turn out ultimately that the first wife was 
alive when the Earl married Anna's mother. Of course, 
while here, she must be treated as Lady Anna Lovel; 
but my brother does not wish to be forced so to do, if 
it be intended that any further doubt should be raised. 
In such case he desires to be free to hold his former 
opinion; therefore, pray write to us, and tell us what 
you wish to have done. I can assure you that we are 
at present very uncomfortable, 

“ Believe me to be, 
“My dear Frederic, 
“Your most affectionate aunt, 
“Jutta Lovet.” 


The Earl received this before his interview 
with Sir William, but left it unanswered till after 
he had seen that gentleman. Then he wrote as 
follows : 

“ Cantrox Cuun, September 5, 183—. 

“My pear Aunt Jvr1a,—Will yon tell my uncle that 
Ithink you had better get aM Anna to stay at the rec- 
tory as long as possible. I'll let you know all about it 
very soon. Best love to Aunt Jane. 

“T am, your affectionate nephew, 
* LOVEL.” 

This very short epistle was most unsatisfactory 
to the rector, but it was felt by them all that noth- 
ing could be done. With such an injunction be- 
fore them, they could not give the girl a hint that 
they wished her to go. What uncle or what aunt, 
with such a nephew as Lord Lovel, so noble and 
so poor, could turn out an heiress with twenty 
thousand a year, as long as there was the slightest 
chance of a marriage? Not a doubt would have 
rankled in their mind had they been quite sure 
that she was the heiress. But, as it was, the Earl 
ought to have said more than he did say. 

“T can not keep myself from feeling, some- 
times, that Frederic does take liberties with me,” 
he said to his sister. 

_ But he submitted. It was a part of the re- 
ligion of the family—and no little parr—that they 
should cling to their head and chief. What would 
the world have been to them, if they could not 
talk with comfortable ease and grace of their 
nepligm Frederic ? 

uring this time Anna spoke more than once 
to Mrs. Lovel as to her Rete 

é “I have been a long time here,” she said, 

and I m sure that I am in Mr. Lovel’s way.” 

Not in the least, my dear. If you are happy, 
pray stay with us,” 

This was before the arrival of the brief epistle, 
when they were waiting to know whether they 
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were to dismiss their guest from Yoxham or to 
retain her. . 

“* As for being happy, nobody can be happy, 
I think, till all this is settled. I will write to 
mamma, and tell her that I had better return to 
her. Mamma is all alone.” 

“*T don’t know that I can advise, my dear ; 
but as far as we are concerned, we shall be very 
glad if you can stay.” 

‘The brief epistle had not then arrived, and 
they were, in truth, anxious that she should go; 
but one can not tell one’s visitor to depart from 
one’s house without a downright rupture. Now 
not even the rector himself dared to make such a 
rupture, without express sanction from the Earl. 

‘Then Lady Anna, feeling that she must ask 
advice, wrote to her mother. The Countess had 
answered her last letter with great severity—that 
letter in which the daughter had declared that 
people ought not to be asked to marry for mon- 
ey. The Countess, whose whole life had made 
her stern and unbending, said very hard things 
to her child; had told her that she was ungrate- 
ful and disobedient, unmindful of her family, 
neglectful of her duty, and willing to sacrifice the 
prosperity and happiness of all belonging to her 
for some girlish feeling of mere romance. The 
Countess was sure that her daughter would nev- 
er forgive herself in after-years if she now al- 
lowed to pass by this golden opportunity of rem- 
edying all the evil that her father had done. 

“*You are simply asked to do that which every 
well-bred girl in England would be delighted to 
do,” wrote the Countess. ~ 

“Ah! she does not know,” said Lady Anna. 

But there had come upon her now a fear heavier 
and more awful than that which she entertained 
for her mother. Earl Lovel knew her secret, and 
Earl Lovel was to tell it to the Solicitor-Gener- 
al. She hardly doubted that it might as well be 
told to all the judges on the bench at once. 
Would it not be better that she should be mar- 
ried to Daniel Thwaite out of hand, and so be 
freed from the burden of any secret? The young 
lord had been thoroughly ashamed of her when 
she told it, Those aunts at Yoxham would 
hardly speak to her if they knew it. That lady 
before whom she had been made to walk out to 
dinner would disdain to sit in the same room with 
her if she knew it. It must be known—must be 
known to them all. But she need not remain 
there, beneath their eyes, while they learned it. 
Her mother must know it, and it would be bet- 
ter that she should tell her mother. She would 
tell her mother, and request that she might have 
permission to return at once to the lodgings in 
‘Wyndham Street. So she wrote the following 
letter, in which, as the reader will perceive, she 
could not even yet bring herself to tell her secret. 


“Yoxmam Rectory, Monday. 
“My pear Manwa,—I want you to let me come 
home, because I think I have been here long enough. 
Lord Lovel has gone away, and though you are so very 
angry, it is better I should tell you that we are not any 
longer friends. Dear, dear, dearest mamma, I am so 
very uaneney that you should not be pleased with me. 
I would die to-morrow if I could make you happy. 
But it is all over now, and he would not do it even if 
I could yeaa it should be so. He has gone away, 
and is in London, and would tell you so himself if you 
would ask him. He despises me, as I always knew he 
would—and so he has gone away. I don’t think an: 
thing of myself, because I knew it must be so; but 
am so very unhappy because you will be unhappy. 
“T don’t think they want to have me here any lon- 
er, and of course there is no reason why they should. 
hey were very nice to me before all this happened, 
and they never say any thing ill-natured to me now. 
But it is very different, and there can not be any e008 
in remaining. You are all alone, and I think you 
would be glad to see your poor Anna, even though 
yee are so angry with her. Pray let me come home. 
could start very well on Friday, and I think I will do 
80, unless I hear from you to the contrary. I can take 
my place by the coach, and go away at twelve o'clock 
from York, and be at that place in London on Satar- 
day at eleven, I must take my place on Thursday. I 
have pay of money, as I have not spent any since I 
have n here. Of course Sarah will come with me. 
She is not nearly so nice since she knew that Lord 
Lovel was to go away. 
“Dear mamma, I do Jove you so much. 
“Your most affectionate daughter, 
“ANNA.” 


It was not willfully that the poor girl gave her 
mother no opportunity of answering her before 
she had taken her place by the coach. On Thurs- 
day morning the place had to be taken, and on 
‘Thursday evening she got her mother’s letter. 
By the same post came the Earl’s letter to his 
aunt, desiring that Lady Anna might, if possible, 
be kept at Yoxham. ‘The places were taken, and 
it was impossible. ‘‘I don’t see why you should 
go,” said Aunt Julia, who clearly perceived that 
her nephew had been instigated to pursue the 
marriage scheme since he had been in town. 
Lady Anna urged that the money had been paid 
for two places by the coach. ‘* My brother could 
arrange that, I do not doubt,” said Aunt Julia. 
But the Countess now expected her daughter, 
and Lady Anna stuck to her resolve. Her moth- 
er’s letter had not been propitious to the move- 
ment. If the places were taken, of course she 
must come. So said the Countess. It was not 
simply that the money should not be lost, but 
that the people at Yoxham must not be allowed 
to think that her daughter was overanxious to 
stay. ‘‘Does your mamma want to haye you 
back?” asked Aunt Julia, Lady Anna would 
not say that her mother wanted her back, but 
simply pleaded again that the places had been 
taken. 

When the morning came for her departure, 
the carriage was ordered to take her into York, 
and the question arose as to who should go with 
her. It was incumbent on the rector, who held 
an honorary stall in the cathedral, to be with 
the dean and his brother prebendaries on that 
day, and the use of his own carriage would be 
convenient to him. 

“*T think I’ll have the gig,” said the rector. 

““My dear Charles,” pleaded his sister, ‘‘sure- 
ly that will be foolish. She can’t: hurt you.” 

“T don't know that,” said the rector; ‘I 
think she has hurt me very much already. I 
shouldn't know how to talk to her.” 
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“*You may be sure that Frederic means to go 
on with it,” said Mrs. Lovel. 

“It would have been better for Frederic if he 
had never seen her,” said the rector; ‘and I’m 
sure it would have been better for me.” 

But he consented at last, and he himself 
handed Lady Anna into the carriage. Mrs. 
Lovel accompanied them, but Aunt Julia made 
her farewells in the rectory drawing-room. She 
managed to get the girl to herself for a moment 
or two, and thus she spoke to her: “JI need 
not tell you that, for yourself, my dear, I like 
you very much.” 

“*Oh, thank you, Miss Lovel.” 

“*T have heartily wished that you might be 
our Frederic’s wife.” 

“Tt can never be,” said Lady Anna. 

“T won't give up all hope. I don’t pretend 
to understand what there is amiss between you 
and Frederic, but I won't give it up. If it is 
to be so, I hope that you and I may be loving 
friends till I die. Give me a kiss, my dear.” 
Lady Anna, whose eyes were suffused with tears, 
threw herself into the arms of the elder lady 
and embraced her. 

Mrs. Lovel also kissed her and bade God 
bless her as she parted from her at the coach 
door; but the rector was less demonstrative. 
“I hope you will have a pleasant journey,” he 
said, taking off his clerical hat. 

“Let it go as it may,” said Mrs. Lovel, as 
she walked into the close with her husband, 
‘*you may take my word, she’s a good girl.” 

“‘T’'m afraid she’s sly,” said the rector. 

“*She’s no more sly than I am,” said Mrs. 
Lovel, who was by no meaus sly. 





CHAPTER XX. 
LADY ANNA'S RECEPTION. 


Tre Countess went into the City to meet her 
daughter at the Saracen’s Head, whither the 
York coach used to run, and received her al- 
mostin silence. ‘*Oh, mamma, dear mamma,” 
said Lady Anna, ‘I am so glad to be back with 
you again!” Sarah, the lady’s-maid, was there, 
useless, officious, and long-eared. The Count- 
ess said almost nothing; she submitted to be 
kissed, and she asked after the luggage. At 
that time she had heard the whole story about 
Daniel Thwaite, 

The Solicitor-General had disregarded alto- 
gether his client’s injunctions as to secrecy. 
He had felt that in a matter of so great im- 
portance it behooved him to look to his client's 
interests rather than his client’s instructions. 
‘This promise of a marriage with the tailor’s son 
must be annihilated. On behalf of the whole 
Lovel family it was his duty, as he thought, to 
see that this should be effected, if possible, and 
as quickly as possible. ‘This was his duty, not 
only as a lawyer employed in a particular case, 
but as a man who would be bound to prevent 
any great evil which he saw looming in the fu- 
ture. In his view of the case the marriage of 
Lady Anna Lovel, with a colossal fortune, to 
Daniel Thwaite the tailor, would be a grievous 
injury to the social world of his country, and it 
was one of those evils which may probably be 
intercepted. by due and discreet precautions, 
No doubt the tailor wanted money. The man 
was entitled to some considerable reward for all 
that he had done and all that he had suffered in 
the cause.. But Sir William could not himself 
propose the reward. He could not chaffer for 
terms with the tailor. He could not be seen in 
that matter. But having heard the secret from 
the Earl, he thought that he could get the work 
done. So he sent for Mr. Flick, the attorney, 
and told Mr. Flick all that he knew. ‘Gone 
and engaged herself to the tailor!” said Mr. 
Tlick, holding up both his hands. Then Sir 
William took Lady Anna’s part. After all, 
such an engagement was not, as he thought, 
unnatural. It had been made while she was 
yery young, when she knew no other man of her 
own age in life, when she was greatly indebted 
to this man, when she had had no opportunity 
of measuring a young tailor against a young 
lord. She had done it probably in gratitude: 
so said. Sir William, and now clung to it from 
good faith rather than affection. Neither was 
he severe upon the tailor. He was a man es- 
pecially given to make excuses for poor, weak, 
erring, unlearned mortals, ignorant of the law, 
unless when a witness attempted to be imper- ~ 
vious; and now he made excuses for Daniel 
Thwaite. The man might have done so much 
worse than he was doing. There seemed already 
to be a noble reliance on himself in his conduct. 
Lord Lovel thought that there had been no cor- 
respondence while the young lady had been at 
Yoxham. There might have been, but had not 
been, a clandestine marriage. Other reasons 
he gaye why Daniel Thwaite should not be re- 
garded as altogether villainous. But neverthe- 
less the tailor must not be allowed to carry off 
the prize. The prize was too great for him. 
What must be done? Sir William condescend- 
ed to ask Mr. Flick what he thought ought to 
be done. ‘‘No doubt we should be very much 
guided by you, Mr. Solicitor,” said Mr. Flick. 

“*One thing is, I think, plain, Mr. Flick. 
You must see the Countess and tell her, or get 
Mr. Goffe to do so. It is clear that she has 
been kept in the dark between them. At pres- 
ent they are all living together in the same house. 
She had better leave the place and go elsewhere. 
They should be kept apart, and the girl, if nec- 
essary, should be carried abroad.” 

“TI take it there is a difficulty about money, 
Mr. Solicitor.” 

“There ought to be none, and I will take it 
upon myself to say that there need benone. It 
is a case in which the court will willingly allow 
money out of the income of the properiy. ‘The 
thing is so large that there should be no grudg- 
ing of money for needful purposes. Seeing what 
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prima facie claims these ladies have, they are 
bound to allow thern to her, decently, in accord- 
ance with their alleged rank, till the case is set- 
tled. No doubt she is the heiress.” 

‘You feel quite sure, Sir William?” 

“I do; though, as I have said before, it is a 
case of feeling sure, and not being sure. Had 
that Italian woman been really the widow, some- 
body would have brought her case forward more 
loudly.” 

‘ But if the other Italian woman who died 
was the wife?” 

“©You would have found it out when you were 
there. Somebody from the country would have 
come to us with evidence, knowing how much 
we could afford to pay for it. Mind you, the 
matter has been tried before, in another shape. 
The old Earl was indicted for bigamy and ac- 
quitted. We are bound to regard that young 
woman as Lady Anna Lovel, and we are bound 
to regard her and her mother conjointly as co- 
heiresses, in different degrees, to ali the personal 
property which the old Earl left behind him. 
‘We can't with safety take any other view. There 
will still be difficulties in their way—and very 
serious difficulties, were she to marry this tailor ; 
but, between you and me, he wouid eventuaily 
get the money. Perhaps, Mr. Flick, you had 
better see him. You would know how to get at 
his views without compromising any body. But, 
in the first place, let the Countess know every 
thing. After what has been done, you won't 
have any difficulty in meeting Mr. Goffe.” 

Mr. Flick had no difficulty in seeing Mr. Goffe 
—though he felt that there would be very much 
difficulty in seeing Mr. Daniel Thwaite. He 
did tell Mr. Goffe the story of the wicked tailor 
—by no means making those excuses which the 
Solicitor-General had made for the man’s pre- 
sumptuous covetousness. ‘‘I knew the trouble 
we should have with that man,” said Mr. Goffe, 
who had always disliked the Thwaites. Then 
Mr. Flick went on to say that Mr. Goffe had 
better tell the Countess—and Mr. Goffe on this 
point agreed with his adversary. ‘I'wo or three 
days after that, but subsequently to the date of 
the last letter which the mother had written to 
her daughter, Lady Lovel was told that Lady 
Anna was engaged to marry Mr. Daniel ‘Thwaite. 

She had suspected how it might be; her heart 
had for the last month been heavy with the dread 
of this great calamity; she had made her plans 
with the view of keeping the two apart; she had 
asked her daughter questions founded on this 
yery fear; and yet she could not for a while be 
brought to believe it. How did Mr. Goffe know? 
Mr. Goffe had heard it from Mr. Flick, who had 
heard it from Sir William Patterson, to whom 
the tale had been told by Lord Lovel. ‘‘And 
who told Lord Lovel?” said the Countess, flash- 
ing up in anger. 7 

“No doubt Lady Anna did so,” said the at- 
torney. 

But in spite of her indignation she could re- 
tain her doubts. ‘‘Oh yes; there could be no 
hope that it was not so.” She still pretended 
not to believe it, though meaning that she would 
take all due precautions in the matter. Since 
Mr. Goffe thought that it would be prudent, she 
would remove to other lodgings. She would 
think of that plan of going abroad. She would 
be on her guard, she said. But she would not 
admit it to be possible that Lady Anna Lovel, 
the daughter of Earl Lovel, her daughter, should 
have so far disgraced herself. 

But she did believe it. Her heart had in truth 
told her that it was true at the first word the law- 
yer had spoken to her. How blind she must 
have been not to have known it! How grossly 
stupid not to have understood those asseverations 
from the girl that the marriage with her cousin 
was impossible! Her child had not only de- 
ceived her, but had possessed cunning enough to 
maintain her deception. It must have been go- 
ing on for at least the last twelvemonth, and she, 
the while, had been kept in the dark by the 
manceuvres of a simple girl! And then she 
thought of the depth of the degradation which 
was prepared for her. Had she passed twenty 
years of unintermittent combat for this—that 
when all had been done, when at last success 
was won, when the rank and wealth of her child 
had been made positively secure before the world, 
when she was about to see the unquestioned 
coronet of a countess placed upon her child’s 
brow—all should be destroyed through a passion 
so mean as this! Would it not have been bet- 
ter to have died in poverty and obscurity—while 
there were yet doubts—before any assured dis- 
grace had rested on her? But, oh! to have 
proved that she was a Countess, and her child 
the heiress of an Earl, in order that the Lady 
Anna Loyvel might become the wife of Daniel 
Thwaite, the tailor! 

She made many resolutions ; but the first was 
this, that she would never smile upon the girl 
again till this baseness should have been aban- 
doned. She loved her girl as only mothers do 
love. More devoted than the pelican, she would 
have given her heart’s blood—had given all her 
life—not only to nurture, but to aggrandize her 
child. The establishment of her own position, 
her own honor, her own name, was to her but 
the incidental result of her danghter’s emblazon- 
ment in the world. The child which she had 
borne to Earl Lovel, and which the father had 
stigmatized as a bastard, should by her means 
be known as the Lady Anna, the heiress of that 
father’s wealth—the wealthiest, the fairest, the 
most noble of England’s daughters. Then there 
had come the sweet idea that this high-born heir- 
ess of the Lovels should herself become Countess 
Lovel, and the mother had risen higher in her 
delighted pride. It had all been for her child! 
Had she not loved asa mother, and with all a 
mother’s tenderness? And for what? 

She would love still, but she would never again 
be tender till her daughter should have repudi- 
ated her base, her monstrous engagement. She 
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stern resolution. Her daughter had been de- 
ceitful, and she would now be ruthless. There 
might be suffering, but had not she suffered? 
There might be sorrow, but had not she sor- 
rowed? ‘There might be a contest, but had not 
she ever been contesting? Sooner than that the 
tailor should reap the fruit of her labors—labors 
which had been commenced when she first gave 
herself in marriage to that dark, dreadful man— 
sooner than that her child should make ignoble 
the blood which it had cost her so much to en- 
noble—she would do deeds which should make 
even the wickedness of her husband child’s play 
in the world’s esteem. It was in this mood of 
mind that she went to meet her daughter at the 
Saracen’s Head. 

She had taken fresh lodgings very suddenly— 
in Keppel Street, near Russell Square, a long 
way from Wyndham Street. She had asked Mr. 
Goffe to recommend her a place, and he had sent 
her to an old lady with whom he himself had 
lodged in his bachelor days. Keppel Street 
can not be called fashionable, and Russell Square 
is not much affected by the nobility. Neverthe- 
less the house was superior in all qualifications 
to that which she was now leaving, and the rent 
was considerably higher. But the affairs of the 
Countess in regard to money were in the ascend- 
ant; and Mr. Goffe did not scruple to take for 
her a ‘‘genteel” suite of drawing-rooms—tw6 
rooms with folding-doors, that is—with the bed- 
rooms above, first-class lodging-house attend- 
ance, and a garret for the lady’s-maid. ‘* And 
then it will be quite close to Mrs. Bluestone,” 
said Mr. Goffe, who knew of that intimacy. 

The drive in a glass coach home from the 
coach-yard to Keppel Street was horrible to 
Lady Anna; not a word was spoken, as Sarah, 
the lady’s-maid, sat with them in the carriage. 
Once or twice the poor girl tried to get hold of 
her mother’s hand, in order that she might en- 
tice something of a caress. But the Countess 
would admit of no such softness, and at last 
withdrew her hand roughly. 

“*Oh, mamma!” said Lady Anna, unable to 
suppress her dismay. But the Countess said 
never a word. Sarah, the lady’s-maid, began to 
think that there must be a second lover. ‘‘ Is 
this Wyndham Street ?” said Lady Anna when 
the coach stopped. 

“*No, my dear; this is not Wyndham Street. 
I have taken another abode. ‘This is where we 
are to live. If you will get out, I will follow you, 
and Sarah will look to the luggage.” Then the 
daughter entered the house, and met the old 
woman courtesying to her. She at once felt that 
she had been removed from contact with Daniel 
‘Thwaite, and was sure that her mother knew her 
story. ‘*That is your room,” said her mother. 
‘**You had better get your things off. Are you 
tired ?” 

“Oh! so tired!” and Lady Anna burst into 
tears. 

“What will you have ?” 

**Oh, nothing! I think I will go to bed, mam- 
ma. Why are you unkind to me? Do tell me; 
any thing is better than that you should be un- 

ind.” 

“*Anna—have not you been unkind to me ?” 

“Never, mamma; never. Ihave never meant 
to be unkind. I love you better than all the 
world. Ihave never been unkind. But you— 
Oh, mamma, if you look at me like that, I shall 
die.” 

“Ts it true that you have promised that you 
would be the wife of Mr. Daniel Thwaite ?” 

“‘Mamma!” 

“Ts it true? I will be open with you. Mr. 
Goffe tells me that you have refused Lord Lov- 
el, telling him that you must do so because you 
were engaged to Mr. Daniel Thwaite. Is that 
true?” 

“Yes, mamma; it is true.” 

“* And you have given your word to that man?” 

“*T have, mamma.” 

“* And yet you told me that there was no one 
else when I spoke to you of Lord Lovel? You 
lied to me?” The girl sat confounded, astound- 
ed, without power of utterance. She had tray- 
eled from York to London inside one of those 
awful vehicles of which we used to be so proud 
when we talked of our stage-coaches. She was 
thoroughly weary and worn out. She had not 
breakfasted that morning, and was sick and ill 
at ease, not only in heart, but in body also. Of 
course it was so. Her mother knew that it was 
so. But this was no time for fond compassion. 
It would be better, far better, that she should die 
than that she should not be compelled to aban- 
don the groveling abasement. ‘Then you lied 
to me?” repeated the Countess, still standing 
over her, 

“*QOh, mamma, you mean to kill me.” 

“*I would sooner die here, at your feet, this 
moment, and know that you must follow me 
within an hour, than see you married to such 
a one as that. You shall never marry him. 
‘Though I went into court myself and swore that 
I was that lord’s mistress, that I knew it when I 
went to him, that you were born a brat beyond 
the law, that I had lived a life of perjury—I 
would prevent such greater disgrace as this. It 
shall never be. I will take you away where he 
shall never hear of you. As to the money, it 
shall go to the winds, so that he shall never 
touch it. Do you think that it is you that he 
cares for? He has heard of all this wealth, and 
you are but the bait upon his hook to catch it.” 

“*You do not know him, mamma.” 

“* Will you tell me of him, that I do not know 
him; impudent slut! Did I not know him be- 
fore you were born? Have I not known him all 
through? Will you give me your word of honor 
that you will never see him again?” Lady Anna 
tried to think, but her mind would not act for 
her. Every thing was turning round, and she 
became giddy and threw herself on the bed. 
** Answer me, Anna, Will you give me your 


again ?” 

She might still have said yes. She felt that 
enough of speech was left to her for so small an 
effort, and she knew that if she did so the agony 
of the moment would pass away from her. With 
that one word spoken, her mother would be kind 
to her, and would wait upon her; would bring 
her tea, and would sit by her bedside, and caress 
her. But she too was a Lovel, and she was, 
moreover, the daughter of her who once had 
been Josephine Murray. 

“*T can not say that, mamma,” she said, ‘ be- 
cause I have promised.” 

Her mother dashed from the room, and she 
was left alone upon the bed. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE “‘ Adirondack region,” that great wilder- 

ness of Northern New York, is estimated to 
include about 2703 square miles, bounded, in a 
general way, by Lake Champlain, the St. Law- 
rence, the Black, and the Mohawk rivers. This 
vast tract is essentially one grand forest. The 
eastern portion contains the most elevated land, 
and the highest mountains in the State; the 
western section is varied by hill and plain; an 
immense valley crosses the whole plateau in 
a northeast direction, and a remarkable chain 
of lakes and streams extends along this valley, 
linking together, as it were, Lake Champlain, 
Lake Ontario, and the St. Lawrence River. 
From the summit of Whiteface, one of the Adi- 
rondack peaks, thirty lakes may be seen. The 
scenery of this region is unsurpassed. All the 
wild animals of our northern latitude roam 
through the forests, and fish abound in the wa- 
ters, thus affording extraordinary attractions to 
sportsmen. 

It has been recently proposed to conyert a 
large portion of the Adirondack region into a 
public park, under the control of the State, so 
that game and timber may be preserved from 
unlawful destruction. For it has become mani- 
fest that unless measures are taken to protect 
the forests, their inevitable annihilation will 
seriously injure the industrial and commercial 
interests of the State, and greatly diminish the 
general healthfulness of the surrounding coun- 
try. It is still an unsettled question among 
scientific men whether the presence of great 
forests actually increases the amount of annual 
rain-fall, or whether they merely cause a mod- 
erate and equal distribution of the rain dur- 
ing the year. But there is no doubt that the de- 
struction of forests produces many calamitous 
results, particularly when, as in the case of the 
Adirondack forests, they cover the sources of 
rivers and streams which irrigate an immense 
section of country. The Commissioners of 
State Parks of New York, after careful consid- 
eration of the matter, are of opinion that this 
great woodland must be protected from the 
wanton destruction which now threatens it; 
that the timber should be cut under the direc- 
tion of those who will look to the future inter- 
ests of the State; that the ‘‘ Adirondack Park” 
be made not merely a pleasure-ground for the 
people, but a source of productive wealth and 
general healthfulness to the whole community. 





The Anderson School of Natural History, on 
Penikese Island, was formally opened with ap- 
ropriate exercises on July 8, there being about 
forty prospective scholars, nearly one-third of 
whom were women. The method of study to 
be pursued here must be decidedly agreeable, 
judging from the remarks made on this occa- 
sion by Professor Agassiz. He said Nature was 
to be the students’ text-book—their appliances 
for study to be only those that Nature afforded. 
Every morning he should give them some ad- 
vice, and then during the day they should look 
over the island, and tell him something of what 
they saw. ‘‘ Work,” he said, ‘don’t read, and 
ask questions.’ In the course of his remarks 
Professor Agassiz said that he had settled the 
question of admitting women to the school 
without consulting any one. 





Sensible man is the Shah in one respect. 
Though he may be very proud of his wonderful 
aigrette of diamonds, he seldom wears it. The 
reason is that any BU heavy on his head gives 
him the headache. The custom of his nation 
forbids him to have his head uncovered ; but he 
is not in robust health, and seldom burdens 
himself with any head-dress heavier than a cloth 
kulah. 





M. Tholozan, a Frenchman, is the private 
physician of the Shah. But on his European 
tour he has also been accompanied by Dr. Dick- 
son, who belongs to the British legation at Te- 
heran. During the temporary absence of M. 
Tholozan from Teheran some time ago the Shah 
was attacked with a dangerous illness, in which 
Dr. Dickson attended him. When he determined 
on his journey to Europe he applied to her Maj- 
esty’s government to pennis the English doctor 
to attach himself to his suite, and the permis- 
sion was accorded by Lord Granville. 





The republican system of arranging matters 
at Niagara does not contrast favorably with the 
monarchical. On the Canada side the river-bank 
between the road and the water is owned by 
government, and is always freely open to the 
public. No person is allowed to erect buildings 
or put up fences between the road and the river, 
so that one of the finest views of the Falls is al- 
ways freely accessible. By the progress of im- 
provements recently made it is almost if not 
quite impossible to view the Falls from any 
point on the American side of the river without 
paying for the privilege. Prospect Park is, how- 
eyer, a very good show-place, and the company, 
have made man: ani create improvements. Ad- 
mission to the Park is twenty-tive cents for each 
individual. 





~ A case of Worcester porcelain attracts much 
attention at the Vienna Exhibition. One feat- 
ure is porcelain sOproeen ane: carved ivory in the 
Japanese style. There are two vases in the style 
of Limoges enamel, the designs representing the 
story of the Norman conquest, from the Bayeux 
tapestry. Two years were spent by an artist in 

ainting these. A dessert service, made for 
Queen Fictoria, is pierced work, with gold and 





blue; and a breakfast set, in pearls and gold on 
a dark blue ground, is one of the richest ever 
seen. The gem of the case is Lord Dudley’s eup 
and saucer, in jeweled porcelain, the ground 
being pole adorned with turquoises and beauti- 
ful little medallions. No wonder this is shown 
in a morocco and velvet case, like a valuable 
bracelet or necklace! 





A few weeks ago Miss Louisa M. Alcott, who, 
through her Little Women and Little Men, is 
known by all the children the country over, re- 
ceived an invitation to a gathering of a “ Little 
Men and Women’s Society,” in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. She was absentfrom home when 
the invitation came, but on her return sent a 
letter, in which she says: 


“T should dearly like to see them [the children of 
the society], but have no time to spare from my own 
two little men who are with me now. They are the 
Demi and Daisy of the story: Fred and Jack are the 
real names, and two jolly little lads they are. Fred is 
a bookworm and philosopher, like Demi, and Jack is 
a sunshiny, loving rosy-face, like Daisy. He is eight 
on the 24th, and is to have a party of little girls, as he 
prefers them to boys. His fourteen dollies are to go 
to the ball, and he is to have cake rabbits and cocka- 
doodles for refreshments. Jack has Piney of pes 
and is a real worker; but he is so like a girl in his 
tastes and pretty ways that I call him ‘ Betsey Jones, 

niece,’ and he likes it, Ten-year-old Fred reads 
all the time, and any thing he can lay his hands on, 
from the dictionary to Emerson’s poems. When he 
goes to Boston for the day he takes a book under each 
arm to read by the way, and when I say ‘Now what 
shall we do for a lark ?’ he rolls up his Sig eyes, and 
points his chubby finger to the first book-store, and is 
perfectly happy to poke about there all day, readin; 
and looking at prints. But I don't let him do it, and 
we go and see printing done, or pictures, or some cu- 
rious animal, and so he gets some new ideas into his 
large head. They both send their ‘’spects,’ as little 
Betsey Jones says; and hoping that the tea-parties 
and plays went off splendidly, I am very truly yours, 

“L. M. Aucorr,” 


Hundreds of children who have read of 
‘Demi’? and ‘‘ Daisy” will recognize the por- 
traits. 

A California artist has invented a process by 
which a perfect portrait of a horse may be pro- 
duced while moving with the greatest speed. 





The franking privilege, which recently ceased 
to exist, has been enjoyed in this country for 
more than eighty years, the number of those 
sending free mail matter constantly increasing. 
In 1792 an act was approved by Congress whic! 
allowed letters and packages to or from the 
President and Vice-President to pass through 
the mails free, also to or from members of Con- 
gress during the session and twenty days after- 
ward, and to or from other government officers, 
Some additions were made to the free list in 
1793. From that time to this, year after year, 
the franking privilege has been extended in va- 
rious ways. Of course the burden has been 
borne by the people, and the system had become | 
so extensive that its results were injurious and 
oppressive. 





If during the hot weather people, after be- 
coming heated and fatigued with work or exer- 
cise of any kind, eat freely of cabbage, green 
pease and beans, melons, cucumbers, green ap- 
pe and similar articles, the probability is that 
in. a few hours they will think pace: are attacked 
with genuine Asiatic cholera. nwholesome 
diet induces cholera morbus; excesses of any 
kind at this season invite disease and death. 
The markets constantly abound in unripe or 
overripe or decayed fruit and vegetables, offered 
for sale cheap. The purchasers fall easy victims 
to disease of any kind. Moderation, prudence, 
and cleanliness in all things are the best safe- 
guards against summer ailments of every kind 
—the best preventives against the fatality of any | 
pestilence which may invade the great city. | 
Caution, not fear, is what the public should ex- | 
ercise, as the mortality increases with midsum- 
mer heat, 











Is there any thing in the celebration of our i 
“glorious Fourth” which more quickly arouses 
a righteous indignation than to see a large boy | 
in passing your house point a pistol to some lit- | 
tle girls gathered on the sidewalk or sitting on i 
the door-step? This we saw done twice on the 
Fourth of July—probably a similar thing was 
done hundreds of times on that day in different 
parts of the city. The excuse given to a re- TH 
monstrance, that “the pistol was not loaded,” 
amounts to nothing. None of the pistols are | 
loaded that go off under such circumstances— 
at least so it's constantly affirmed by those who 
hold the weapons. Such reckless conduct de- 
serves more than rebuke. A summary punish- 
ment should be inflicted upon all who are so 
utterly regardless of the comfort and security 
of the public. 
The yearly tragedy has been enacted early in 
the season at Niagara. On the Fourth of Julya 
young couple who were engaged to be married, 
accompanied by a brother of the girl, went out 
in a boat at Chippewa, on the Canada side, for a 
sail on the Niagara River. They have not been 
seen since; but pieces of their boat have been 
picked up, and there is no doubt but they were 
drawn into the deadly current. 





Mr. J. W. Schermerhorn proposes to do a good 
thing for Rutger’s College, New Jersey, viz., to 

ive one-half of the net proceeds of his mines in 

orris County for three or four years, pntil 
$45,000 shall be accumulated, when the money 
will be used to found a professorship of English 
Literature and Journalism. 

erhaps one of the most extraordinary plants 

ae me a native of the island of Sumatra, and 
was discovered in 1818 by Sir Stamford Raffles. - 
It has never been cultivated in any European or 
American garden, perhaps for the simple reason 
that it would need a pretty good-sized garden to 
itself, Each flower measured a full yard across, 
the petals being of a roundish shape, growin, 
wider in the middle, and rounding off towari 
the top; the base of each petal where it joined 
the centre part was about a foot across. The 
hollow nectarium held about twelve pints, and 
the weight of this prodigy was fifteen pounds! 
Before the flowers open they look like a very 
hardcabbage. These enormous flowers are what 
is called parasitical, like the mistletoe, growing 
on another plant, which is a trailing vine, so they 
oper the ground and show no leaves or stem 
at . 
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Insertion and Lace Fraise 
and Cravat. 


Tuts fraise is made of gathered 
lace three-quarters of an inch and 
seyen-eighths of an inch wide, which 
is joined at each corner with an end 
twenty-nine inches and three-quar- 
ters long, made of lace insertion half 
an inch and seven-eighths of an inch 
wide, and edged with lace seven- 
eighths of an inch wide. In adjust- 
ing the fraise tie the ends in a bow, 
as shown by the illustration. 


Faille and Satin Cravat Bow 
with Spray of Flowers. 
Tuis cravat bow is made of loops 
and ends of pale green faille two 
inches and a half wide and of folded 
leaves of light blue satin. It is fin- 
ished with a spray of apple blossoms. 


Crépe de Chine and Ribbon 
Cravat Bow with Spray 


of Flowers. 
Tats bow is made of écru ribbon 


Fartie anp Sarin Cravat Bow 
with Spray or FLowers. 


two inches and seven-eighths wide, embroidered with sprays of roses, and loops 
and ends of crépe de Chine of the same color. A spray of roses finishes the bow, 


as shown by the illustration. * 


Swiss Muslin and Lace Breakfast Cap with Velvet 
Ribbon Trimming. 
Tuis cap is made of plain white Swiss muslin and white lace an inch and 





Insertion anp Lace Frarsy 
AND CRAVAT. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


se GLY and venomous!” 





Crips pr CHINE AND Rippon Cra- 
yat Bow with Spray or Frowers. 


[Aveusr 3, 1873. 





three-qu 
tion of stiff lace. ‘The trimming 
for the cap consists of a veil of 
needle- work insertion an inch 
wide, lace insertion of the same 
width, black velvet ribbon an 
inch and a quarter wide, and 
white lace. ‘I'he cap is also 
trimmed with blue watered rib- 
bon two inches and a half wide. 
‘The erown is cut from Fig. 53, 
No. XIX., of the present Sup- 
plement. 


Tulle, Lace, and Ribbon 
Cap. 

‘Trrs cap is made of white fig- 
ured tulle, lace insertion seven- 
eighths of an inch wide, and lace 
of the same width on a founda- 
tion of stiff lace, as shown by the 
illustration. The trimming con- 
sists of loops of pink ribbon two 
inches wide and ends of pale lilac 
ribbon of the same width. 





SHAKSPEARE’S TOAD. 


“Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 


Ugly, therefore venomous; for that seems 


to be the chain of argumeht applied to the unhappy toad. ‘‘ Na- 


ture,” says Lord Brougham of Robespierre, ‘‘ had imprint 


on his face a 





Fig. 1.—Swrss Mustix, Lace, axp Rieson Car. 
For pattern and description sec Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 55 and 58. 


Fig. 4.—Swiss Musity, Lace, any Pink Rippon Car, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X1X., 
Figs. 53 and 64, 


ment, 


Fig. 3.—Swiss Musiin, Lace, aND WaTerED Rippon Cap. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Fig.'20. 
Fig. 6.—Lace anp Rippon Cap. 


For pattern and description 
No, VU, Fig. 2! 


see Supple- 


Fig. 7.—Toxi, Lace, AND 
Rippon Car. 


Fig. 2.—Swiss Musi, Lace, anp Pink Rippon Cap. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII, Fig. 22. 


Fig. 5.—Swiss Mustn anp Lack BReaKrast 
Car with Vetvet Rippon ‘TRiuMine. 


Aveusr 2, 1873.] 








Fig. 1.—Manie Aytornetrtre Fronu.—Froyr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVI., Figs. 48 and 49. 


perpetual warning of the man’s disposition” —rather a singular 
argument, by-the-way, for the noble lord in question to have 
hit upon. 

As touching the toad, however, the poets appear to be wrong. 
Pope pictures his enemy, the beautiful Lord Hervey—‘‘ Hervey 
the handsome”—under the figure of that ill-used reptile, as whis- 
pering into good Queen Caroline's ear : 


“Who at the ear of Eve, familiar toad, 
Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad.” 


But in fact there is no venom. There is, indeed, an acrid secre- 
tion in the follicles of the skin of the neck and partly over the 
whole body, which exudes, and even spurts out, on pressure, and 
is sufficiently offensive to cause a dog, on seizing a toad, to drop 





Fig. 1.—Lace Suawt worn as A Mantever.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIL., Fig. 50. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


it somewhat hastily 
from its mouth. It 
is potent enough 
sometimes to red- 
den the skin of the 
hand; but it is per- 
fectly innocuous in 
the blood, as 
been proved by in- 
jecting it into the 
circulation of a 
chicken. And this 
exudation is, of 
course, the ‘‘swel- 
tered venom” of the 
poetical toad in 
poetry. 

But the Rey. J. 
G. Wood, that ex 
cellent —naturali: 
and charming w 
assures us that 
children have a 
trough full of tame 
toads, each of which 
answers to its own 
particular name, and 
comes when called. 
The children, he 
says, carry them 
round the garden, 
and hold them up 
to any insect which 
they may chance 
to fancy, to enable 
them to swallow it, 
which they do by 
a lightning flash 
of their glutinous 
tongues. Nay, 
more, their tender 
care for their un- 
lovely pet 
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declares, just as 
they themselves are 
by their 
% Upon one 
occasion one of the 
children, who had 
received an orange, 
s seen, with her 
own especial toad 
seated on her hand, 
partaking with his 
mistress of the or- 
ange in alternate sucks or bites. Well, de gustibus is an old 
axiom, and, it seems, a true one. 

From the experience so gained Mr. Wood declares the toad to 




















that its disposition seems to be as devoid of venom as its physique. 

‘The ‘‘ precious jewel” in the toad’s head was also an article of 
general belief in Shakspeare’s time, and is explained by Halliwell 
to have been a stone of potent effect in medicine. Any book of 
folk-lore will show how much the medicine of the medizval period 
dealt with all kinds of reptiles, and other such ‘‘ uncanny” ani- 
mals as hedgehogs, bats, owls, and other weird and darkness- 
loving things. Serpents, we know, were sacred to Alsculapius, 
not on account of their supposed wisdom or subtlety, but by 
reason of their yearly renovation in a change of skin; and it 
would seem that all the 
reptiles of the lizard and 
frog classes, which inherit 
some share of the enmity 
sown in Eden between the 
seed of the woman and the 
seed of the serpent, inherit 
also some part of this af- 
finity between snakes and 
the practice of physic. I 
find that the homeopa- 
thists of the present day 
retain at least one drug de- 
rived from snakehood— 
**lachesis”—which is said 
to be the poison of the 
lance-headed viper, though 
it may perhaps be doubted 
whether their chemists 
have really supplied their 
vials from the poison-bags 
of that interesting reptile. 
They use also the sepia of 
the cuttle-fish: and I have 
often been struck by the 
appropriateness of sepia as 
amedicalemblem, I ob- 
serve that doctors, when 
hard pressed in argument, 
always escape in a flood 
of hard words —like the 
cuttle-fish, protected and 
concealed by the blind- 
ing inky trail it leaves be- 
hind it. 

I am not sure that the 
existence of the jewel in 
the toad’s head has not 
been supported, if not sug- 
gested, by the extraordi- 
narily brilliant eye of the 
reptile, which appears to 
flash and scintillate with 
some inward light, thrown 
into stronger relief as itis 
by the dark, dull, hideous 
skin in which it is set. I 
find this corroborated by 
the fact that in classical 
times the toad was sup- 
posed to partake some- 
what of the power of the 
fabulous basilisk in the 
ability to fascinate any per- 
son it looked on by the 
glance of its eye. In the 
bi , indeed, this pow- 
er was fatal to the life of 
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2.—Manrre AnTornette Ficnu.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XVI., Figs. 48 and 49. 


the person beheld—a gift never claimed for the toad. ‘The notion 
that a toad can live without material food is, however, both more 
generally believed and better supported than that touching the 
jewel in its head. Numerous accounts, apparently well authen- 
ticated, relate the finding of toads entombed in the centre of aged 
trees when cleft open by the woodman’s wedge, or inclosed in 
chambers of chalk or stone until disinterred by the miner, but still 
alive, and seemingly in good health, 

So persistently, indeed, have such stories been repeated that 
Dr. Buckland, formerly Dean of Westminster, determined to put 
the matter to the test by inclosing sundry toads in blocks of stone 
and wood. For this purpose he had twenty-four holes excavated 
in two blocks of stone, twelve of them in a block of e oolitic 
limestone, and twelve in a, block of close-grained silicious sand- 














Fig. 2.—Lace SHAWL WORN As A ManteLet.—F ont. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIL., Fig. 50. 
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stone. The holes were circular; those in the 
limestone were twelve inches deep by five in 
diameter, and those in the sandstone were of 
the same diameter, but only half the depth. 
Each cell had a groove at the top, fitted to re- 
ceive a circular plate of glass, with a slate over 
it, and when closed was rendered impervious 
to air and water by a coating of soft clay. In 
each of the twenty-four cells an unfortunate toad 
was placed and sealed down on a given day, 
having been first carefully weighed; and the 
blocks of stone were buried in the earth three 
feet deep. On opening the cells thirteen months 
after, all the toads in the smaller cells were found 
dead, and much decayed. ‘The greater part of 
those in the oolite were still alive, and, stranger 
still, more than one had actually increased in 
weight! But in at least one of such cases of 
increase the cover of the cell was found to be 
slightly cracked, sufficiently so, perhaps, to ad- 
mit small insects out of the surrounding earth. 
All the survivors were then buried again, and at 
the end of the second year they were also dead. 

That the toad does ‘live upon the vapor of 
a dungeon” appears, therefore, to be conclusively 
disproved. And such aerial toads seem to be as 
much creatures of the poet's brain as the flower- 
eating serpents of Shakspeare. 





> 
ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own Corrxsronpent. ] 
The Shah, the whole Shah, and nothing but the Shah. 


E are all gone mad about the Shah. To 

have had a good look at him is to be a 
distinguished personage; to have interviewed 
him is to have secured a social reputation. J 
have seen him very near, and I have also inter- 
viewed him very near—in another sense ; that is, 
an intimate friend of mine has done it for me. 
He had occasion to call upon one of the Shah's 
European attendants at Buckingham Palace yes- 
terday morning, and not being troubled with 
false modesty, observed in a by-the-bye-ish sort 
of manner, ‘* Can you introduce me to his High- 
ness ?” and, rather to my sanguine friend’s own 
astonishment, this was done. The great poten- 
tate was at breakfast, sitting in a wilderness of 
flowers, and in a state of complete affability. 
He showed he could talk French, though with a 
Persian rather than a Parisian accent, and he 
had a tendency, not confined to Asiatics, to con- 
verse upon the weather. His great delight, 
however, and favorite topic was the telegraph. 





An apparatus connected with the wires at Tehe- 
ran has been placed by the Indo-European Tele- 
graphic Company in the apartment next his bed- 
chamber, and all his spare time (of which, how- 
ever, to say truth, he has but very little) is given 
to ‘‘clicking” his inquiries to the prince-goy- 
ernor he has left at home. As Persia, however, 
is rather behind the time—1. e., as respects the 
sun (for I don’t wish for a moment to speak dis- 
respectfully of its political system)—the prince- 
governor is generally in bed and asleep when 
these questions are “‘ clicked” to him, and some- 
times he is not so quick in reply as it might be 
wished. When the Shah gets back he will prob- 
ably see to this, and his deputy will find himself 
a head shorter some fine morning; but at pres- 
ent our Eastern guest is wholly scientific. His 
brother-in-law and Grand Vizier is so passion- 
ately enamored of telegraphing that he actually 
went on at it for three hours on Thursday last, 
and so lost his dinner. 

Is not this a curious repetition of that imagi- 
nary yerse in Morier’s Hadji Baba in England, 
where the Turk amuses himself with pulling the 
bell, and bringing the servant up, one entire 
afternoon, believing it to be an ingenious piece 
of mechanism? Another instance of truth being 
spoken in jest occurs to me in a report here prev- 
alent that the Shah wanted to put one of his 
people to death at Berlin—just as, in fun, I sup- 
posed him to take a fancy to do in my last Gos- 
sip. A lady was at the bottom of it, of course, 

yet in the end the poor wretch’s life was spared. 

ery likely the whole story is a canard, but it 
sets one inquiring as to what really would hap- 
pen should such a mischance take place in En- 
gland. Llearn from an eminent criminal lawyer 
that nothing would happen—so far as the Shah is 
concerned—even though he were to kill an En- 
glishman, he being an independent sovereign, and 
not subject to British law. Still he had better 
not try. Even in Louis XIV.’s high-handed 
time, when Queen Christina of Sweden put her 
secretary to death while she was a guest in 
France, there was rather a row about it, you re- 
member, and we are much more particular now. 
Iharp upon this subject, because the Shah has a 
sinister look on his pale though swarthy face, 
which seems to say quite plainly, ‘‘ Off with his 
head!” and the three rows of diamonds on his 
breast, and the diamonds on his belt, and the 
diamonds on his cimeter, and the aigrette of 
diamonds (so heavy that he can not wear it long) 
that is stuck in his fez cap—I say, none of these 
expensive ornaments so dazzled me but that [ 
saw his lips utter that direful sentence more 





than once. He does not utter it aloud, of 
course, but he has said things as bad. It is 
currently reported that he asked the Emperor 
of Germany why he did not get rid of that queer 
old woman: by which depreciatory term he 
meant to indicate the august Augusta! In his 
own country nobody (that is any body) retains a 
consort after she is twenty years of age. ‘They 
say William was much shocked, but sighed. 

If it was possible for us to be ‘‘ disillusioned” 
with respect to this sparkling potentate, the cir- 
cumstances under which he has come would ac- 
complish it; for he has just farmed out his en- 
tire kingdom—the whole empire of Darius—to 
a German Jew. Baron Reuter, the telegraph 
man, has proved as attractive to him as the wires 
themselves, and has bought the whole concern 


out and out for seventy years (who pulled these 
wires I do not know, but the fact is certain). 
He has bought the customs—not the manners 
and customs, for they are not worth much, but 
the revenues—and the exclusive right of making 
railways and of sinking mines; he has bought 
the forests, the canals, and every thing. ‘This is 
really an enterprise which should have been un- 
dertaken by one of your own fellow-countrymen, 
it is so thorough and colossal; but there is a 
certain bathos about it too. Think of the royal 
Mede being “financed” by a German Barnun ! 
‘The Shah himself thinks no small-beer—or sher- 
bet—of his own judgment, however, and is said 
to have complimented the Czar with these fare- 
well words, ‘* Your country pleases me, and your 
method of governing it has won my approba- 
tion”—a remark of ‘‘ the king of kings,” as he 
calls himself, which I hope he will not reiterate 
when he leaves the shores of England, because 
he is not quite the political Sir Hubert Stanley 
praise from whom ‘‘is praise indeed.” 

I do not believe that with all his contempt for 
the fair sex he permits his wives to be called in 
the Persian tongue sheahses (she-asses), as I am 
informed by a philologist is the case; but this I 
do know, that he does not use a pocket-handker- 
chief—except, I suppose, to throw at some fa- 
vored damsel—and that one of our princesses 
told a lady of the court that she did not wear 
her best dresses when she had to sit next to 
him, because he has a habit of throwing his 
chicken bones, etc., upon the floor. The laws 
of the Medes and Persians do not alter, but let 
us hope that, under the influence of Western 
civilization, their habits at dinner will. 

We have shown the Shah every thing we can 
think of except a bicycle race, and I dare say 
they will show him that at the coming féte at 
the Crystal Palace. I don’t know in what ap- 
preciation those two-wheeled steeds are held in 
your country, but certainly they can accomplish 
not a little. Four members of the London Bi- 
cycle Club have just reached John O’Groat’s from. 
the metropolis at an average rate of sixty miles 
a day! ‘The worst of these machines is that 
they are only adapted for young and lean people. 
A fat man looks as absurd on one as in a ‘‘ shell- 
jacket ;” and your own correspondent has had 
personal experiences of the bicycle which lead 
him to imagine that even ‘‘the prime of life” is 
rather too late to acquire the mastery over it. 
One ran away with me, threw me, and bit me in 
the leg as I was lying on the ground, in a man- 
ner I can never forgive nor forget; and I was 
assured it was not exceptionally vicious, either. 

The New Magdalen, now being performed, I 
believe, at New York, is advertised at the Comédie 
Frangaise, in Paris, as La Nouvelle Madeleine ; 
at Berlin, as Die Neue Magdalena ; at Milan, as 
La Nuova Maddalena; at the Hague, as De 
Newe Magdalen; and at Moscow, as Novaia 
Magdalena. ‘To have a play brought out in 
seven capital cities of the world at one time is 
rather unusual, I fancy, for any dramatist, and 
must please Mr. Wilkie Collins not a little. 

R. Kemae, of London. 





“PLUCKED FROM THE BURNING.” 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


AM not dying; Heaven has been merciful 

tome, and I shall live to be a blessing to him 
(or so-he fondly tells me) whose curse I had so 
nearly proved. Yet, weak and prostrated as I 
am, I can not rest until I have written down the 
details of my sad story; for while there is a 
chance of their recital deterring such as would 
tread the paths I well-nigh stumbled in, and that 
chance remains unheeded, I feel I have not made 
all the reparation which lies in my power. 

I must begin with the beginning of my life. 
My father was an officer in the Bengal army, but 
he and my mother dying within a few months 
of each other, left me early to the care of guard- 
ians, who imagined that by keeping me at a 
respectable boarding-school from the time I 
could talk plainly until the age of eighteen they 
amply fulfilled the trust they had undertaken. 
From my childhood I knew that when my 
eighteenth birthday arrived I should be sent out 
again to India, not for the mere object of mar- 
riage, but because there is a shrewd condition 
attached to the enjoyment of the fund provided 
by the Bengal army for its female orphans, by 
which, if they are to continue to draw the allow- 
ance made for them, and which ceases upon 
marriage, they must take up a residence in the 
presidency upon obtaining a marriageable age. 

Thad no provision to look to except that de- 
rived from the fund, and my guardians had nei- 
ther the wish nor the ability to maintain me; 
therefore at the time appointed I set sail for In- 
dia alone. 

Arriving in Calcutta, I found myself depend- 
ent on the hospitality of friends, to whose care I 
had been confided, if not for actual support, at 
least for that protection without which a young 
woman can not mix in the world. 

I was proud in spirit, notwithstanding the 
humbleness of my position, and after a while the 
knowledge galled me, and I felt that I could bear 
it no longer. Acting upon this impulse, and the 
advice of my friends, I made the fatal mistake 
which so many of my sex have made before me, 
of accepting the first eligible offer which I re- 
ceived, and which chanced to be from Laurence 
Edwards, the rising partner in a large mercan- 
tile firm. 

I did not love him. Whatever my heart feels 
for him now, I must record that here. How 
could I have loved him, and yet have this story 
to relate of myself? He was a grave business- 
like man, some twelve years older than I was, and 
whose disapprobation of my levity was the occa- 
sion more than once of our engagement being 
nearly broken off. However, matters were made 
smooth again between us. I liked him as well or 
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better than most of the butterflies who were hoy- 
ering about me; my acquaintances congratulated 
me on the excellence of my prospects, and I in- 
dorsed their opinions by becoming his wife. But 
very shortly after my marriage I had a danger- 
ous illness; so alarming a one, indeed, that the 
doctors recommended an immediate return home 
as the only means of restoring my health. My 
husband could not go with me; he had but lately 
returned from his tour of pleasure, and the oth- 
er partner of the house was away, so he was com- 
pelled to let me depart by myself. He put me on 
board the homeward-bound steamer, was vigi- 
lant in providing all things necessary for my com- 
fort during the passage, and full of cautions as 
to my behavior on my arrival in England; but 
he did not express much grief at our separation. 
That he felt it I now know well, but he was a 
man who could bow himself gracefully to the in- 
evitable; he feared to excite my alarm by ap- 
pearing to think too much of my state of health, 
and I attributed his reticence to want of feeling. 

I returned to England, then, as I left it, alone, 
and, for the first time, thrown on my own dis- 
cretion as a guide. Legally, I was no longer a 
child to be looked after and directed by guard- 
ians; but in reality I was just as unfit to be 
my own mistress as when I left school. Having 
no family of my own, except the most distant 
connections, I first visited that of my husband, in 
Scotland; but I did not stay there long. His 
countrified and stanchly Presbyterian relatives 
scared me with their rigid ways and doctrines, 
as doubtless I horrified them by the laxity of my 
manners. Having been brought up entirely at 
school, and being very foolish and heedless, as 
became my youth, I had no idea of accommo- 
dating myself to the habits of those prim Scotch 
people, and cried myself ill before I had been a 
week under their roof, which set them so much 
against me that it was a mutual pleasure when 
the day for my departure was fixed, I had ney- 
er lived out of London before, and every other 
place seemed strange to me; therefore my hus- 
band consented to my taking a house in the sub- 
urbs, where, with my small establishment of 
maid-servants, I expected, for some time, to hear 
that he was on his way to rejoin me. But busi- 
ness interfered with his plans, and one thing aft- 
er another combined to prevent his return, until 
we had been three years separated from each 
other; and although my own health was then 
perfectly restored, I was enjoying myself too 
much to have any wish to revisit Calcutta. 

More than that, I had begun to regret, guilty 
creature that I was, that I had ever seen the place, 
or the man whom I called my husband! I had 
never known much of him, as may be supposed. 
During our brief married life he had been occu- 
pied for the greater portion of each day, and the 
little I did know was fast fading from my mem- 
ory. The heart forgets quickly from eighteen to 
twenty-one, and particularly when absence is 
added to a feeling which had never culminated 
beyond gratitude. And much happened dur- 
ing those three years to wipe the remembrance of 
him off my mind. I was exceedingly thoughtless 
and fond of gayety, and my little house was soon 
crowded with visitors. Iwas pretty also—I need 
have no hesitation in transcribing the fact, since 
paper can not reflect my blushes—and someamong 
my new acquaintance were found bold enough to 
tell me so. Among these was a certain Alfred 
Knowles, a connection of my own, who had in- 
troduced himself to me on that account, claiming 
a distant cousinship, and taking advantage of 
that claim to establish an intimacy between us. 
He was a handsome young fellow, not many years 
older than myself, with lots of life and sparkle 
about him; and when at last he ventured to tell 
me that he loved meas he had never loved woman 
before, he made me believe he was very much in 
earnest ; and, to my misery, I went still further, 
and believed not only that I returned his love, 
but was very much in earnest also. Perhaps 
some may wonder that I can write so quietly on 
such a theme; but I have an object in doing so. 
My purpose in telling this tale is to show the 
means by which I was rescued from the wrong I 
contemplated ; but I will not sully its pages by de- 
tailing how the sin was so nearly brought about. 
When it was that I first fancied I loved Alfred 
Knowles I can not say; but the idea grew by lit- 
tle and little, until I was strongly imbued with it, 
and when the crisis of my fate arrived I felt as 
though I were entangled in a web from which 
there was no possibility of escape. It was not 
many days after the completion of the third an- 
niversary of my arrival in England that he im- 
plored me to break through the shackles of a 
marriage which had been unhallowed by affec- 
tion, and to link my lot with his, and I consented, 
Without taking time to weigh the consequences 
of the step I was about to take—without having 
seriously ascertained whether my lover was really 
worth the loss of position and name and honor 
to me, I had promised to give up every thing for 
him, persuaded, almost against my better judg- 
ment, by the professed ardor of his attachment 
and the fervor of his entreaties! 

How well I remember the night upon which I 
had agreed to fly with him! how well recall each 
trivial incident of that miserable time! It was 
a warm evening in July; even at nine o'clock it 
was still light, and I thought the darkness would 
never fall to cover my disgrace. I sat in my 
drawing-room, striving to occupy myself and to 
make the hours pass as they did on ordinary oc- 
casions, but without effect. My nerves were so 
painfully acute that the least sound made itself 
apparent, and distracted my attention. As the 
time advanced I could hear the servants chatter- 
ing to each other as they put up the shutters and 
bolted the doors, and shuddered as I thought 
how freely they would handle my name upon the 
coming morrow. ‘Teno'clock! How slowly the 
hours dragged themselves away! Would they 
never go to bed? As I anxiously awaited the 
moment when I should have the house to myself, 
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and yet dared not hasten their movements by a 
word which might excite suspicion, all the events 
of my past life crowded into my mind ; and while 
I could have counted the loud pulsations of my 
heart, it seemed as though I lingered there for 
no other purpose but to gaze upon the panoramic 
pictures which memory presented to me. With 
my elbow leaning on the table, and my eyes star- 
ing into vacancy, I must have looked more van- 
quished than triumphant—more like a defaulter 
who hears the approaching step of the officer of 
justice than a woman whose coveted happiness 
is just within her grasp! Why did the remem- 
brance of my husband, of the man of whom I 
had thought so little, come to torment me in that 
hour of nervous expectation, and make me turn so 
hot each time I thought of him that there did not 
seem enough air in the room for me to breathe ? 
I did not love him, neither did I fear him; but I 
knew him for a man of unblemished honor, and 
I could not contemplate the blow I was about to 
inflict upon his name without acknowledging that 
he deserved something better at my hands. He 
had taken me, a dowerless orphan, for his wife ; 
he had loaded me since with every benefit that 
money could procure; I could recall the affection- 
ate gravity with which he would reproach my girl- 
ish levity, the cheerful readiness with which he 
acceded to every innocent wish that I expressed. 
Why—why, in the name of God, did all this, 
which I had so long forgotten, come back to me 
now? What would he say? What would he 
think? How would he look when he heard the 
dreadful news that I had dishonored him, and left 
my home with a stranger? I dared not consider. 
I covered my face tightly with my hands, and 
rocked myself backward and forward in my 
pain, 

And yet how could I disappoint Alfred, or give 
him up who loved me so? ‘‘Oh, why,” I in- 
wardly moaned—‘‘ why did my husband send me 
home to England, or why did he not come also to 
protect me from harm? I have lived alone, with- 
out a friend to warn me of my danger, and now 
it is too late—it is too late!” So in my extremi- 
ty I sighed, and so I thought. 

The servants now appearing to ask if I required. 
any thing further at their-hands, I dismissed them 
impatiently, and listened wearily for the moment 
when silence should reign over the little house- 
hold, and its mistress be free to forsake it. When 
it arrived I went up tomy bedroom. There stood 
the boxes, addressed and corded, to account for 
the presence of which I had been compelled to 
fabricate the falsehood of my being about to pay 
a visit in the country the following day, trusting 
that when the servants found I was gone they 
would forward them to their destination. 

In the mean while I had only a small travel- 
ing-bag to carry in my hand, and the few arti- 
cles which I required were soon placed in it. I 
stripped off the jewelry which I wore, and lock- 
ed it in my jewel-case, putting the key in a place 
of safety; I emptied the contents of my purse 
upon the dressing-table, for I had no intention 
of taking any thing with me that I could possi- 
bly do without. Then I robed myself in my 
walking apparel, and I was ready—ready for 
what? 

Eleven o'clock, the hour for meeting, was close 
at hand, yet I lingered, loath, I am glad to think, 
to break through the ties which bound me yet a 
little longer to the society of the good and the 
pure. But I had made up my mind; I had giv- 
en my promise. What was there to detain me? 
I was leaving the room, when I caught sight of 
a print which adorned its walls—the representa- 
tion of an infant, with clasped hands, kneeling 
upon its little bed. The sight stung me; the 
remembrance of my orphaned childhood, my 
neglected youth, my unloved maturity, rushed 
into my heart, and for a moment I wept bitterly. 

“* Ah!” I exclaimed, amidst. my tears, ‘“‘had 
I had a child of my own, this had never been; 
or had I had a mother to teach me how to pray, 
Heaven might mercifully have guarded me this 
night against myself!” 

But I felt that I had gone too far, and that 
the time for thinking thus had passed over my 
head. Drying my eyes, I quietly unfastened the 
bedroom door, and with a lighted candle in my 
hand crept stealthily down the staircase, fearful 
lest the servants should be attracted by the sound 
of my footsteps and fancy that I needed their as- 
sistance. 

But when I reached the hall I found the task 
before me, of obtaining a quiet egress, more dif- 
ficult than I had anticipated. The ponderous 
bolts and bars and chains were rusty; some I 
could scarcely move, and of others I did not un- 
derstand the mechanism. As I was fingering 
them with trepidation, lest I should be over- 
heard, the footstep of a man sounded upon the 
pavement outside, and fancying it must be that 
of the one I was about to join, I applied myself 
with fresh energy to the task, and had just ac- 
complished it, when a thundering double knock 
upon the door itself, and close against my head, 
nearly threw me off my balance with alarm. 

Who could it be? Not Alfred, surely—with 
a noise that reverberated through the little tene- 
ment! In my surprise and confusion I sudden- 
ly threw open the unfastened door, and saw be- 
fore me the figure of him whom I had imagined 
to be thousands of miles away—of my husband, 
Laurence Edwards!” 

‘The shock was so great and unexpected that I 
staggered backward and leaned against the wall. 
The candle which I brought down with me was 
still flaring in its candlestick upon the hall table, 
and its feeble uncertain light threw a sickly glare 
upon my husband’s face, as doubtless it did upon. 
my own. He, apparently as astonished as my- 
self to have the hall door opened to him at elev- 
en o'clock at night by his wife clad in walking 
attire, regarded me for a few seconds in total si- 
lence. I was the first to recover myself. 

‘*Good Heavens, Laurence!” I exclaimed, 
“how you frightened me! I never dreamed of 
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seeing you! Why did you not apprise me of 
your intended return?” 

“Because I had a fancy for taking you by 
surprise,” he replied, gravely, ‘‘and I seem to 
have succeeded perfectly. Where were you go- 
ing?” 

“‘Going!” I faltered. ‘‘Going! Where should 
I be going at this time of night?” 3 

‘No, to be sure. You have just come in, of 
course. Well, get out of this draught, Marion, 
while I settle my business with the cabman.” 

He reopened the door as he spoke, and I per- 
ceived that a cab with his portmanteau stood 
outside, and guessed that he must have been 
looking for the number of the house for some 
minutes before he startled me with his knock. 

I obeyed him, and walked mechanically into 
the sitting-room, where the servants, roused by 
this time, had appeared with lights. My head 
was so confused that I could hardly think ; but 
above the knowledge that all my plans had been 
upset by my husband’s reappearance, and the 
fear as to how much he might or might not 
guess concerning them, rose the idea of a great 
deliverance. I felt as though I had been stand- 
ing on the brink of a precipice, and some one 
had suddenly drawn me backward; as if I had 
been bent upon suicide, and the angel of God had 
stood in the path with a flaming sword and 
forced me to turn another way. In another 
minute Laurence joined me. I had hastily re- 
moved my bonnet and shawl and thrown them 
in a corner. He came up to my side, and ten- 
derly embraced me. 

“*Ts my wife glad to have me home again?” 
he said, kindly; ‘‘or is she sorry ?” 

** Glad,” I replied, in a low voice; and I did 
not lie. Iwas glad that he had come to save 
me. Now that the least check had been given 
to my impulse, I felt how unworthy it had been 
of me, and how I had magnified its attractions. 
I did not feel any the better for this conviction ; 
on the contrary, I knew that it withdrew the 
only excuse I could have claimed for my intend- 
ed treachery, and, as it struck me, my head sank 
lower and lower, until I felt abased to the very 
earth. My husband did not appear to notice my 
sense of humiliation; he conversed cheerfully 
with me, during the meal which I caused to be 
prepared for him, on the reason of his sudden 
return to England; told me that he had often 
delayed it until the business should be better 
able to spare him, but finding that each year in- 
creased instead of diminishing its demands, had 
determined to put it off no longer. He ques- 
tioned me on my own plans, and trusted that his 
advent would make no difference to them, while 
I sat before him like a culprit, each kind word 
he uttered sinking like a knife into my heart. 
Ah! if he only knew, if he only could have read 
my thoughts, how would he have felt toward 
me? When I had somewhat accustomed my- 
self to his presence I took courage to raise my 
conscience-stricken head and examine his ap- 
pearance, I do not suppose he was much alter- 
ed from what he had been when we parted, bat 
I had thought of him so little that he looked al- 
most like a stranger to me. I saw before me a 
tall, dark man, rendered still darker from being 
exceedingly sunburned, whose blue eyes con- 
trasted strangely with his black hair and beard. 
I was fair and small myself. He struck me as 
being very manly and good-looking, and I won- 
dered that I had never perceived it before. As 
he caught me in the midst of my scrutiny he 
smiled, but sadly. 

“I suppose you have nearly forgotten what I 
am like, Marion? Well, you have had time 
enough to do so. I do not see much alteration 
in you, my dear; you seem quite unchanged to 
me. I trust your heart is as much so as your 
face?” 

I felt myself blush as he addressed me, but I 
gave him no other answer. 

“Come, is the house locked up again?” he 
said in another minute. ‘‘If so, I think we had 
better go to bed, for if you are not very tired, I 
am, 
This was the moment which I had been dread- 
ing ever since his arrival, when he must see my 
corded boxes, and require some explanation of 
their being there. With all my wickedness, I 
had not been in the habit of telling falsehoods, 
and the idea was dreadful to me; yet I was des- 
perate, and I knew that I must lie or be discov- 
er 


“Halloo!” he exclaimed, as his eyes fell upon 
them. ‘What are these? Your boxes, Marion? 
Were you going away any where?” 

“Yes,” I replied, I hardly knew how. “I 
was going away for a little while, but it is of no 
consequence.” 

“Dover,” said my husband, reading the ad- 
dress. ‘You wanted a breath of sea-air, did 
you? Well, I don’t wonder at it this. stifling 
weather. We can go together, my dear, can we 
not? It will do us both good.” 

“Oh no! Pray do not think of it. I would 
rather stay here, now that you are come—I have 
no wish for a change,” fell rapidly from my 
mouth, as I dreaded his insisting upon putting 
his proposal into execution. I could not have 
gone there with him. I would have died sooner. 
I should have feared that the very stones would 
have cried out and revealed my base intentions 
to him—those intentions from the thought of 
which I had already commenced to shrink with 
horror. 

“It shall be just as you please, Marion,” was 
his quiet answer. “+ My only object in coming 
home is to give you pleasure.” 

It will be readily conjectured that I did not 
sleep much that night. What my lover would 
think of my defection, and how I should com- 
municate my further wishes to him—what my 
husband would say if he ever guessed the truth, 
or part of the truth, and how I could live so as to 
best conceal it from him—troubled me tod much 
to permit me to sleep. How I longed that night 





to die before the morning! What a debased and 
guilty creature I seemed to myself! How inca- 
pable of making the happiness of either of the 
men with whom I had to do! And yet I had 
time to wonder at the fact that my intrigue with 
Alfred Knowles appeared already to have be- 
come a thing of the past; that whatever became 
of me, that would never happen now; that the 
merciful hinderance I had received had been 
sufficient to open my eyes, and to cause me to 
see myself and my design in their true colors. 

The next day I felt that I owed it to him to 
send him immediate intelligence of what had oc- 
curred, and how I intended to act for the future. 
I scarcely know what I wrote. I believe I said 
simply that my husband had returned, and that 
I considered it an especial interposition of Prov- 
idence to save us from a crime for which we 
should never have forgiven ourselves or each oth- 
er, and that if he loved me as he said he did, I 
prayed him to leave me to myself and that per- 
formance of duty by which alone I hoped to 
deaden the stings of conscience which assailed me. 

But he would not do as I desired him; he 
was selfish and profligate ; and instead of con- 
sidering that we had experienced a great escape, 
he looked upon me as on one who had cheated 
him and forsworn herself. He did worse. He 
sent me letters so openly that I lived in a state 
of continual dread lest my husband should ask 
to see their contents or from whom they came ; 
and, disregarding the privacy of my home, he 
presented himself there to upbraid and revile me 
for my cowardice, even threatening me with ex- 
posure if I did not keep my word. 

But I was firm. ‘Thank God, I was firm. 
Better still, the change in Alfred Knowles’s be- 
havior to me made the flimsy thing which I had 
called my love for him, and which had had no 
surer foundation than a flattered vanity, melt 
away into thin air, and leave me nothing but 
thankfulness for my release. 

All this time my husband did not relax in any 
of his attentions to me. He was uniformly kind 
and tender; he almost anticipated my wishes ; 
and, what touched me more than any thing, he 
appeared fully to trust me—I, who had proved 
myself so utterly unworthy of his confidence. 
‘Throughout the period of Alfred Knowles’s bit- 
ter reproaches to me and entreaties that I would 
change my purpose, my husband never seemed 
suspicious of either my cousin or myself; on the 
contrary, he often left us together to fight out 
our battles, and was only (or the contrast made 
me think so) the more tender afterward than be- 
fore. JI thought that I had never known Lau- 
rence as I knew him then; I often said to my- 
self that, had I only known him, I must have 
loved him too much to contemplate his dishon- 
or. But the idea would make me shrink from 
his caresses, feeling myself so unworthy of them, 
till he was pained to imagine what could have so 
distressed me, 

One evening we were at the theatre together— 
for he was careful to take me to every place of 
amusement—when I observed Alfred Knowles 
in a box opposite to the one we occupied. He 
was accompanied by several other gentlemen, 
and a very beautiful but care-worn woman, hand- 
somely dressed, was leaning over the front of 
the box. 

“Do not notice your cousin to-night, dear 
Marion,” said my husband, in a whisper. ‘I 
will give you my reason presently.” 

I obeyed him, as indeed I had no wish to do 
otherwise ; but I stole several furtive glances op- 
posite in the course of the evening. I observed 
that, beautiful as the woman was, none of the 
men appeared to pay her much attention; that 
they talked to each other without intermission, 
although she put up her hand several times, as 
though to entreat their silence; that at the close 
of the play they left her to cloak herself, and 
that she followed them out of the box without 
being offered the arm of any one. 

I guessed who she might be, but I left my 
husband to tell me when he thought fit. As we 
were driving home he said, 

“*T wonder Knowles likes to show himself in 
public with a person of that character. Of course, 
Marion, you do not know who she is?” 

I acknowledged my ignorance. 

“Poor creature!” he replied, ‘‘ what she is is 
best not told; but she was the wife of one of the 
peers of the realm, and the woman most to be 
envied, perhaps, in England. She made one 
false step, and for the sake of a man who forsook 
her a month afterward—and there she is; very 
beautiful still, as you see, but devoid of all claim 
to our respect or courtesy. It’s a dreadful thought, 
isn’t it, little woman ?” 

A dreadful thought—ah! was it not? He 
would have clasped me to him, but I shrank back 
into the further end of the carriage seat, and 
trembled to think that in will, if not in deed, I 
had been as lost as the woman he spoke of. Had 
been—yes! Thank Heaven, I need not alter that 
sentence; the will had now as completely vanish- 
ed as the probability of the deed. 

My health now began to fail so considerably 
that my husband took me away to the sea-side. 

Laurence thought it was the close London air; 
the doctor recommended tonics and a change. 
I knew the real reason well, and thought the only 
change which could heal me was death. I was 
beginning to love my husband; the more I was 
convinced of this the more wretched I felt. I 
could not live under the burden of deceit which 
my whole life was to me, but neither had I the 
courage to confess to Laurence that I had so 
wronged his trust. What, then, was left for me 
but to die? I was so strongly impressed with 
this conviction that I actually brought myself 
down to the doors of death. Laurence took me 
away to a quiet little watering-place, and had the 
best advice, but it was of no avail—I grew weak- 
er and weaker. 

His tenderness to me never failed; often would 
he entreat me to tell him if I had any thing on 





my mind—to be assured of his full forgiveness 
before I spoke—to believe that he would not fail 
to love me through every thing. 

But still I could not speak. It was all very 
well for him, ignorant of the true cause of my 
melancholy, to entreat me to reveal it, but were 
I to take him at his word I was convinced that 
the effect would be far different to what he sup- 
posed. He could not love me with that knowl- 
edge on his mind; he would cast me out from 
the light of his presence forever. 

And so I lay, and looked at him, and ionged 
to disburden my soul, and yet dared not to do 
so, until weeks had resolved themselves into 
months, and I really thought that I was dying. 
One evening, when I felt weaker than usual, and 
he had been more than usually kind to me, I 
burst into a flood of tears, and hid my face in 
the sofa-cushions. 

He came to me at once—my husband, whom 
Thad learned to love so much—and took my head 
and laid it on his breast, and tenderly reproached 
me for my weakness. 

““No, no! not there!” I exclaimed, tearing 
myself, in the pain of self-conviction, from the 
position he had caused me to assume; ‘‘ not 
there, Laurence. I am not worthy!” 

‘*Not worthy, my dear wife ?” he said, grave- 
ly. ‘If you are not, who is ?” 

Then his apparent perfect trust in my good- 
ness broke down the barriers of shame which 
had prevented me hitherto from telling him the 
truth, and I thought that, sooner than live any 
longer and endure the bitter reproach of his un- 
suspecting praises, I would be thrust forth by 
his hand from the roof which I had so nearly 
deserted. 

“*Stop, stop!” I exclaimed, wildly. ‘‘ Lau- 
rence, hear me speak.” Then I told my wretch- 
ed story rapidly, and mingled with tears, but 
with my face still buried in the sofa-cushions. 
I told him all—from the first to the last. I did 
not rest until I had made a clean breast of it. 

When I had finished (the miserable recital did 
not take long) I lay still, scarcely breathing, till 
I should hear his exclamations of horror and 
surprise. 

1 lay still, determined to accept with patience 
any thing his outraged feelings might choose to 
inflict on me. But all that issued from his lips 
was— 

‘* Well, dear wife ?” 

I looked up timidly, and met his blue eyes gaz- 
ing at me with the utmost tenderness, though 
there was sadness mingled with their love. 

“Laurence!” I gasped, ‘‘strike me! kill me! 
but don’t look at me like that! I have told you 
all, as there is a God in heaven! And now you 
know why I am not worthy of your love.” 

“* And what if I knew it before, Marion?” he 
asked, gently. 

I raised myself in my amazement, and stared 
at him. Yes! it was truth! I read it in his 
candid eyes; he had known it, and—he had 
loved me through it all! 

I had no words wherewith to thank him, no 
courage to make protestations for the future; I 
could only kneel there sobbing, and trust to my 
generous-hearted Laurence to accept my tears 
and the clasping pressure of my hands for all 
that they meant. 

“‘T knew it before I left India, dearest wife ; 
it was the knowledge of your danger which 
brought me home so unexpectedly. By acci- 
dent you inclosed one of your letters to Alfred 
Knowles in the envelope you sent tome. Once 
alive to the fear of losing you, I resolved at any 
cost to reassume the office of protector to you, 
which I should never have relinquished.” 

“Tt was not your fault, dearest,” I murmured; 
“¢the fault has been all mine. Would the misery 
had been so also!” 

“*T deserved my share of it,” he answered. 
**T had many doubts about letting you, so young 
and inexperienced, return to England alone; but 
the hope of speedily amassing a fortune, which 
you should enjoy with me, proved too strong a 
temptation, and for it I risked my domestic. hap- 
piness. Thank God that I have only risked it!” 

My heart echoed his thanksgiving. 

‘And now, Marion, now that it is all over, 
you are sure that you are mine only?” he con- 
tinued, wistfully. 

I looked straight into his eyes—those dear 
eyes which through all my deception and doubt 
and indifference had never altered their kind 
protecting gaze; and, though mine were almost 
too dim with tears to see, we understood each 
other, and were satisfied, 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresponpeEnT. ] 


OR the next three months we shall think of 
little but sea-side toilettes. Colored linen, 
principally of the different blue tints, from indigo 
blue, which is almost black, to the pale myosotis 
blue, will be the material most in use, and for 
which white and écru linen and batiste have 
been almost wholly abandoned. Although these 
are still worn, it is by the few rather than the 
many, who have gone over from écru to blue; 
nevertheless, these few compose the small num- 
ber who always form the advance-guard of 
fashion, and whose preferences must be taken 
into account, since they are almost sure the 
next season to become those of the masses. 
Linen dresses appear very simple. But it is 
not safe to trust to appearances: these simple 
linen adresses cost as dear, if not dearer, than 
the beautiful silk toilettes of winter. The linen 
itself is cheap, but to it are added fine embroid- 
eries, galloons, and trimmings enough to make 
the expense equal. Here is a model of this 
style: : 
Dress of very light turquoise blue linen. The 
tablier is trimmed with perpendicular bias folds, 
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edged on each side with a band of white nan- 
sook, scalloped and ornamented with very fine 
embroidery. On each of these bands is a fold 
of white nansook, embroidered through the mid- 
dle with a light vine, and dotted on each side. 
The skirt is covered, the tablier excepted, with 
pleated flounces of the same linen; each flounce 
is trimmed on the bottom with a band of nan- 
sook, scalloped and embroidered like the bands 
used on the tablier. Each flounce has a head- 
ing edged with a narrower band, and defined 
by a band of white nansook, dotted on each side. 
The flounces are separated by a space, on which 
is applied a band of white nansook, embroidered 
and scalloped, and wider than those which edge 
the flounces. Casaque like the skirt, very open 
in front, draped high on-the hips, and simply 
bordered with an embroidered and scalloped 
band, which is surmounted by three similar 
bands, graduated in width, the first being the 
widest. Sleeves rather loose at the top, and 
narrower toward the wrist. 

Blue linen dresses of a deeper shade are con- 
sidered more négligé, and are trimmed more 
simply ; but here again expense is not want- 
ing. They are loaded with embroidery worked 
with white cotton, and nothing is more costly at 
Paris than embroidery wrought by hand. 

Next in favor to blue linen dresses are those 
of coutil, with écru stripes of different widths 
on a white ground. Dresses of white damask 
are little worn, except by eccentric persons, who 
are ready to use the same fabric for their toilette 
and their dinner napkins. 

Pompadour percales, with figures, vines, and 
flowers, are used solely for polonaises, which are 
worn over plain linen or black silk skirts. As I 
have said before, the rule this season is to use 
figured fabrics for polonaises, and plain mate- 
rials for skirts. In toilettes of two shades the 
polonaise must always be lighter than the skirt. 

As I predicted in the beginning of the season, 
polonaises and over-skirts, far from being aban- 
doned, are universally worn for street costume. 
Long dresses draped in a pouf, and mixed 
dresses with trimming simulating a polonaise or 
over-skirt, have gained a footing in the fashion, 
it is true, but without dethroning suits, and re- 
main consecrated to full-dress occasions—din- 
ners and soirées. A slight modification of the 
suit is in preparation, however, for autumn, 
which threatens the draperies and loopings now 
in fashion. ‘This consists of a single skirt, very 
much trimmed (with a tablier differing from 
the rest of the skirt), and a long casaque, not 
draped, and trimmed simply with a bias fold of 
the material or some bright color. We have 
seen and worn the same dress before, some six- 
teen years ago. 

The trimming of the front breadth in a differ- 
ent style from the rest of the skirt is and will 
long continue to be the fashion. Here are some 
of its varieties: First, tablier pleated or trimmed 
with perpendicular bias folds; back breadths 
trimmed with one or three flounces. Secondly, 
tablier edged on the bottom with a wide flounce ; 
back breadths covered with narrow flounces. 
Thirdly, the preceding combination reversed— 
that is, the tablier covered with narrow flounces, 
and the back breadths edged with one wide 
flounce. 

Large sashes, crossing the panier or arranged 
on one side, are more and more in vogue. These 
sashes are made of broad shaded ribbon, com. 
prising all the tints of a color. Ribbons have 
never been more remarkable for richness and 
variety than now; they are in all styles—Roman, 
Bayadére, Egyptian, Persian, Alsacian—in a 
word, of every country of the globe, and one can 
take a lesson in geography and history only by 
looking through a box of ribbons, 

Bonnets are still high, and generally round, 
even for elderly ladies, who soften the shape, 
which does not seem made for them, by the aid 
of wash strings, with several ribbon loops at the 
place where they join the bonnet; these strings 
are tied not behind, but over the ears. One of 
the most becoming shapes among the present 
bonnets, which look as though they had been in- 
vented in an insane asylum, is round and rather 
large; the edge is turned up, but under this edge 
is set a row of ribbon loops, a light wreath of 
flowers, or a lace ruche. Wild flowers are much 
worn on bonnets and coiffures; not only the 
classic poppy, mixed with wheat, but primroses, 
cowslips, wood-violets, water-lilies, sweet-brier, 
and brambles; choice garden and hot-house 
flowers are rejected as being, if not common, at 
least too well known. These flowers are mount- 
ed on long flexible rubber stems, and are worn in 
garlands and clusters, or else to cover the comb, 
falling behind the coiffure like a veil. 

Dresses designed for the elegant reunions at 
the chateaux in the fall are already in prepara- 
tion. It is important to study these, not only 
because their wearers give the key-note of the 
fashion, but also because these fall styles con- 
tain the winter fashions in germ. I will de- 
scribe a few of these toilettes, designed to be 
worn in the latter part of September. : 

Long dress of silver gray faille. ‘The tablier 
is trimmed with superb Malines lace, arranged 
in flat flounces, surmounted with an insertion, 
which is lined with bright orange ribbon. The 
back of the skirt has no other trimming than a 
very long train; it is draped in a pouf, which is 
confined by a bright orange sash. Half-long 
sleeves, finished with a deep frill of Malines 
lace, which veils the elbow and fore-arm. Cor- 
sage open heart-shaped in the front and back, 
with a plastron of Malines lace in front and be- 
hind. 

Long dress of serpent blue faille entirely cov- 
ered with pleated flounces of the material and 
gathered flounces of mauve silk ganze; these 
flounces alternate, one of silk and the next of 
gauze. The plain waist, which is open square 
in front, has, in the guise of basques, loops of 
ribbon of the same color, shorter in front than 
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QUEEN VICTORIA RECEIVING THE SHAH OF PERSIA AT THE PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE TO 


at the sides, and longer in the back than either 
—a kind of trimming which calls to mind the 
trappings of a red Indian. 

Very light maize satin skirt, trimmed round 
the bottom with a single pleated flounce, very 
deep in front, and narrowing gradually toward 
the back. Above this flounce is a tufted border 
of maize feathers, Polonaise of very light maize 
canvas guipure, trimmed with deep white lace, 
surmounted by a border of feathers, which is 
narrower than that of the skirt. A double 
string of red coral and amber beads, mixed, 
drapes the polonaise on each side under the 
arms. 

For the same reunions a number of polonaises 
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COURT OF WINDSOR CASTLE. 


of black silk grenadine embroidered with jet are 
also in preparation; this embroidery is in de- 
signs like the old-fashioned damask, composed 
of branches and flowers which overspread the 
whole garment without interruption. The ef- 
fect is wonderfully rich and striking. ‘These 
es are to be worn over black lustreless 
§ and are edged with silk fringe, mixed 
with jet. Some of these dresses cost eight hun- 
dred francs merely for the embroidery, which, 
however, is a work of art, both for the grace of 
design and perfection of workmanship. Jet pas- 
sementerie still retains its supremacy, and is 
used very largely in trimmings of all kinds. 
EMMELINE Raymonp. 









THE QUEEN AND THE SHAH. 


ae reception of the Shah of Persia by Queen 
_ Victoria was the crowning feature in the 
great pageant enacted in England. It must have 
been a new thing for this Oriental, who had been 
accustomed to treat women as inferior beings, 
shut out from Mohammed’s paradise, and rele- 
gated to a lower station here on earth, to find 
himself the guest of a female sovereign, and see 
a whole nation do homage to her as its queen. 
This fact must have done more to teach him the 
true spirit of our civilization than all the reviews 
and parades that have been held in his honor. 
It must be said to his credit that he bore the 








THE PRIVATE APARTMENTS IN THE UPPER 







ordeal well, and greeted the Queen with as much 
respect as though she had been the great Solyman 
himself, even assuring her that he 1 ned the 
meeting as the chief pleasure of his journey. 
Perchance visions flashed through. his brain of 
Zenobia the Magnificent, and Semiramis, and 
Cleopatra, and the Queen of Sheba herself; for 
Fastern women have sometimes risen to the 
heights of power. Be this as it may, we are glad 
that the Shah found a woman on the throne of 
Great Britain, and was forced in one instance to 
yield that respect to the sex in which rumor says 
that he has too often been wanting. The Queen 
received him at Windsor Castle, the principal 
residence of the sovereigns of Great Britain. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Fig. 2.—LAMBREQUIN FoR ASH-RECEIVER.—FULL Size. 


Stand with Work-Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 


‘Tus stand, with work-basket, is of gilt wood bars, and is thirty-five 
inches and a quarter high, including the basket, and twenty-one inches 
and three-quarters wide. The basket is thirty-seven inches and three- 
quarters in circumference. The bottom of the stand is furnished with 
a small basket, which is joined with the larger basket by chains of gilt 





Fig. 1.—EmBrorperep Asu-RECEIVER. 


mented, besides, with cords and tassels, 
First line the large basket ; then cut for 
each side of card-board one piece each 
from Figs.-51 and 52, Supplement. Coy= 
er these’ parts smoothly on both sides 
with faille. Set the rosette on Fig. 51, 
and fasten ‘the card-board covered with 
faille in the basket, taking care that the 
rosette comes on the opening in the 
side. Run -faille through the bars of 
the basket as shown by the illustration, 
and fasten the borders on the large bas- 
ket.» Fig. 2 shows a full-sized section 
of the border. Each border is worked 
on.a foundation of light gray faille in 
application, satin, and half-polka stitch 
embroidery. or the dark strips on the 
sides of the border apply dark gray silk 
braid, which is ornamented with light 
and dark gray silk in half-polka stitch 
and point Russe. For the wound ribbon 
on the middle of the border baste on 
light and dark gray silk braid, and but- 
ton-hole stitch it on the foundation with 
light gray saddler’s silk In working 
the button-hole stitches always form a 
picot at the corresponding points. The 
leaves, flowers, and stems are worked 
with saddler’s silk in the natural colors 
of the flowers and leaves in diagonal and 
dove-tailed satin stitch and in half-polka 
stitch. Finally, trim the stand with cord 
and tassels as shown by the illustration. 


Embroidered Ash-Receiver, 
Figs. 1-3, 

Tus ash-receiver is made of paste- 
board covered with Russia leather. It 
is an inch and a half high without the 
feet, and three inches and seven-eighths 
in diameter. A bronze saucer is set in- 
side, and the outside is furnished with a 
Jambrequin. Fig. 2 shows a full-sized 
section of the lambrequin. The lambre- 
quin is cut in scallops along the under 
edge and pinked, as shown by the illus- 
tration, and is lined with maroon satin, 
which is pasted on the wrong side. The 
embroidery is worked with red and ma- 
roon saddler’s silk in point Russe, and 
knotted and button-hole stitch, observing 
the illustration. Instead of this lambre- 
quin, that shown by Fig. 3 may be used. 
This lambrequin is worked with light 
and dark gray saddler’s silk in point 
Russe and satin and knotted stitch on 
gray leather. 


Box for Postage Stamps. 

Tuts box is made of card-board, cov- 
ered with Russia leather, and furnished 
with a bronze lock for closing. The box 
is four inches long, an inch and a half 
high, and an inch and three-quarters 
wide, The inside is divided into sec- 
tions for holding postage stamps by 
means of card-board walls. The out- 
side of the box is furnished with a bronze 
edge and a lambrequin; the latter is 
worked on gray leather in point Russe, 
herring-bone, half-polka, back, and knot- 
ted stitch with maroon silk in several 
shades, and white and black silk. The 
picots on the outer edge of the lambre- 
quin are worked with gold thread. 

















SEALS AND SIGNETS. 


i 4 figurative sense, the heraldic shield 
or field represents the ancient firma- 
ment, and the charges the houses or 
mansions in which resided the powers, 
potentates, and dominions which guided 
the constellations. ‘They were of great- 
er or less dignity—or, argent, gules, 
azure, sable, vert, purpure, sanguine, 
tenne. It is not a little singular that 
these represent the sun, moon, and the 
seven planets known to the ancient Magi. 


wood rings, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. The bas- 
kets are lined on 
the inside with 
brown faille, and 
are trimmed on the 
outside with em- 
broidered borders. 
On the inside of the 
large basket, on the 
sides, are set pock- 
ets for holding the 
sewing _ utensils. 
The stand is orna- 





Fig. 1.—Sraxp with Worx-Basker. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIIL., Figs, 51 and 52, 








Fig. 3.—Lamprequin ror AsH-REcEIVER.—FULt Size. 


This subject is too.recondite to be here further pursued. We will, there- 
fore, take a brief but general glance at the mottoes of the armorial bear- 
ings of the English nobility now surviving on their arms, the represent- 
atives of ancient seals and signets. The mottoes are more or less ex- 
pressive of qualities or purposes, which may, by a figure of speech, be 
called characteristics of the family whose coat of arms they accompany 
as a general illustration of the emblazonry. ‘This view, however, more 


particularly applies 
to the original or 
primitive shield, for 
the various quar- 
terings through the 
intermarriage of 
families have com- 
plicated the svym- 
bolical figures so 
that the harmony 
between the mar- 
shaling and the 
motto is in a con- 
siderable degree 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ig. 2.—Borper For Work-Basker.—Arprication, SATIN StitcH, AND Pornr Russe Emsrormeny. 





Box For Postace STaMps. 


destroyed. It is no Jess a fact that pres- 
ent owners of coats of arms and mottoes 
do not necessarily inherit those virtues 
for the possession of which the original 
grant was made, and not unfrequently 
the character is more discordant with the 
motto than the motto is with the symbols 
on the shield. No doubt there are some, 
possibly many, whose mottoes indicate 
the character of those who own them, 
being full of significance, embodying 
principles at once simple and important, 
while others express concentrated knowl- 
edge, purpose, and experience. Let us 
glance at a few mottoes by way of illus- 
trating the general object of t rticle, 

The Marquis of Abercorn’s is ‘‘Sola 
nobilitas virtus.” This does not recog- 
nize that social—which may with pro- 
priety be called conventional—nobility 
which in these days is accepted as the 
genuine article, and obtained by that 
fortunate conjunction of circumstances 
called birth. 

‘The Marquis of Aylesbury’s motto, 
‘“*Fuimus” (‘We haye been”), may be 
viewed as expressing regret or triumph; 
hence its influence on the mind of the 
owner. of it may inspiie melancholy or 
inglorious ease—scarcely.mirthfulness or 
noble aspirations. 

‘The Earl of Albemarle’s motto incul- 
eates a high moral lesson, ‘‘Ne cede 
malis” (‘‘Do not yield to misfortune”), 
while Ear] Annesley’s, ‘ Virtutis amore” 
(‘From the love of virtue”), breathes the 
true spirit of life and the correct princi- 
ple of human action. The ‘ Always 
ready” (‘Toujours prét”) of Earl An- 
trim indicates the high civil, social, and 
patriotic qualities which conspire to make 
a practical man. . Baron Bagton’s ‘‘An- 
tiquum obtinens” (‘* Possessing antiqui- 
ty”), irrespective of other considerations, 
has but small merit as a signet motto. 
Viscount Bangor’s ‘‘Sub cruce salus” 
(‘Salvation beneath the Cross”) suffi- 
ciently tells its import andits age. Many 
mottoes of a pious character, of which 
this may be taken as a fair specimen, 
are borne by the English nobility and 
gentry. 

‘The Duke of Bedford’s motto may be 
either pithy or petulant, ‘‘Che sara sara” 
(‘* What will be, will be”). It is an old 
saw worthy the wisdom of a washer- 
woman or a wiseacre ; while that of Earl 
Berkeley, ‘‘ Dieu avec nous” (‘‘God with 
us”), has all the vanity of its French 
original, united to the presumption of 
English _ sectarianism. ‘‘ Amo” (‘I 
love”), the motto of the Duke of Bue- 
cleuch, is so absolute and yet so indefi- 
nite that it may be, by the addition of a 
substantive (and it has no meaning with- 
out one), either good, bad, or indifferent 
—heavenly, earthly, sensual, or devilish. 

‘That of Earl Carnwath is downr 
yernacular and nobly heroical—‘‘ I dare” 
—breathing the spirit of chivalry, and 
smacking of the ‘tented field ;” while 
** Watch and pray” (“‘ Vigilate et orate”) 
of Baron Castlemain is monkish or puri- 
tanical. Ear] Castlestuart’s motto com- 
mands-in good English ‘‘ Forward”— 
ringing with the metal and mettle which 
win victories on all the battle-fields of 
life; and ‘Semper paratus” (“‘ Always 
ready”) on the banner of Baron Clifford 
nobly supports the same “sentiment” or 
command, 

There is something philosophically 
smart and inspiring in the motto of Bar- 
on Cranworth, ‘Post nubila Phoebus” 
(‘After clonds, sunshine”); and not less 
so the ‘In omnia paratus” (‘‘Prepared 
for all things”) of Baron Dunalley. The 
vernacular “Strike,” of Baron Hawke, 

is strikingly in harmony with the name 
of the thing originally signified; and 
“*Now or never” (‘ Nunc aut nunquam”) 
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of Earl Kilmorey inspires a kindred sentiment 
of heroism. 

Some mottoes are mystical for a purpose, as 
was that of Earl Kintore, ‘Qua amissa salva” 
(‘+ What was lost is safe”)—referring to the re- 
galia of Scotland preserved by the first Earl of 
Kintore. Baron Langford’s ‘‘ Bear and forbear” 
is eminently philosophical and pregnant with 
great practical wisdom; while the Marquis of 
‘Pweeddale’s ‘‘ Spare naught” inculcates the very 
opposite qualities. Equally demonstrative and 
characteristic is the motto of Baron Westbury, 
“ Tthel” (‘¢ Pride”), the Welsh name of the fam- 
ily, a quality not particularly amiable. 

Such are some of the most striking mottoes of 
the English peerage, which they bear on their 
arms as family distinctions. ‘ 

The mottoes of the baronets and gentry of En- 
gland are of course in principle the same as those 
of the peers and royal family, but there appears 
to be a greater tendency to the Cxsarian famous 
dispatch, ‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici.” The following, 
freely taken from Debrett, will illustrate the fact : 
“Loyalty,” ‘* Devotion,” ‘* Activity,” ‘* Ready,” 
ly,” © Innocent and True,” ‘‘ Hallelu- 
jah,” “Liberty,” “Country,” “ Unity,” *‘ Per- 
severe,” ‘* Think,” ‘* Forward,” ‘* Forget Not,” 
“Take Care,” ‘‘ Firm,” ‘‘ Watch.” 

“T fly high” is the acme of conceitedness, and 
“Never give in” is a good motto for a fighting 
family like that of Sir John Lawrence of Indian 
renown, who bears it; but of far more worth is 
the trath inculcated by the motto of the Clifford 
family, ‘‘ Virtus mille scuta” (“ Virtue is equal 
to a thousand shields”). 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Daisy.—Read about white muslin dresses in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 29, Vol. VI. You will 
want a trained skirt with trained petticoats beneath, 
and for trimming select Valenciennes lace and inser- 
tion, or else embroidered flounces. Wear a white 
watered sash. 

Jouxtre.—Your silver gray pongee should be 
trimmed with black velvet. All lace except the 
worsted yak lace is unsuitable for it. A basque and 
simple over-skirt are about all you can make of your 
court train, Pipe the basque with velvet or the edge, 
and have a velvet vest and cuffs. Place velvet pockets 
and lengthwise bands down the front breadths, and 
confine the over-skirt to the back. 

F, I. E.—It is immaterial whether the bride’s parent 
or the bridegroom furnishes the wedding-cards. Sta- 
tioners’ statistics show that it is no longer incumbent 
on the father to pay for them, and that in cases where 
there is wealth on both sides the bridegroom often 
pays this bill. 

E. H. W.—The Dolman and polonaise mentioned 
are separate garments. We have no patterns of that 
especial suit, but can furnish you similar patterns of a 
loose blonse-polonaise and a Dolman sacque. They 
will cost 25 cents each. 

Teppy anp Lapy Anna.—Bread-crumbs and milk 
rubbed on with a sponge will cleanse soiled kid gloves. 
If this does not remove stains, use fresh benzine. 

Lreste.—The bride’s family and her attendants kiss 
her and offer congratulations as soon as the ceremony 
is concluded in home weddings, but not till they have 
returned home after church ceremonies. Wedding 
presents are sent before the wedding. Girls of six- 
teen part their hair in the middle, and wave the front 
slightly and braid the back. Their dresses should be 
long enough to conceal their ankles. 

Littte Boy,—The Gabrielle pattern we furnish is 
suitable for both boys and girls from six months to 
four years of age. After these you should get the 
Highland kilt suits for a boy of three. They are made 
of piqué, linen, and light summer cloths. 

La Mopr.—The Ortolan, which you have frequently 
seen illustrated in our columns, is a graceful and ele- 
gant garment, and particularly well suited for the sea- 
side and watering-places, You can readily obtain it 
at any leading dry-goods store. 

A Lover or Justior.—We can not publish rejoinders 
to articles that appear in our columns. Moreover, a 
Jarge experience with servants convinces us that we 
are correct, and that the examples you quote are the 
exception rather than the rule. 

Ina.—We should have said, in answer to your ques- 
tion, that Munson’s Complete Phonographer is pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, who will send it, post 
paid, by mail, on receipt of $2. This is a standard 
work on phonography, and is acknowledged by com- 
petent judges to be the best extant. 

Mzs. E. M.—Sashes are still worn, especially with 
thin summer dresses. They should be long, wide, 
with fringed ends, and, instead of a bow directly be- 
hind, tied in loose hanging loops with irregular ends 
on the left side. 

Jane R.—If you have fraises of the dress material 
to all your dresses, you will only require a brooch or 
cravat bow in front. 

Mrs. Evten S.—Lace Sacques are very fashionable 
this summer, especially those made of guipure. You 
will find them described at length in back numbers of 
the Bazar. Lace shawls are draped to form short 
mantles. 

H. G. S.—The straw hats chosen by gentlemen have 
high crowns with narrow rolling brims, Blue, gray, 
and purple ribbon bands and wide bindings are asd 
quite as much as are black ones; indeed, colored rib- 
bons are preferred by young gentlemen. Striped and 
dotted neck-ties of light and very dark colors are in 
more favor this season than usual. We gave full de- 
scriptions of gentlemen’s clothes in a late number of 
the Bazar. 

Berszy Baxen.—Banting’s tract on corpulency will 
tell you how to reduce that disease. Description of 
the sulphur vapor bath will be given in one of the 
“Ugly Girl” papers. 

Western Gret.—See reply to “ Bets#y Baker” above, 

Mrs. S, A.—Instruction in telegraphy is furnished 
free at Cooper Institute, in this city. The applicant 
must write a fair hand, spell and reckon correctly. 

‘The next term opens in September. It usually takes 
from three to six months to learn, with great diligence, 
though smart pupils have learned the art in two 
months. Salaries for beginners are from $500 to $600 
a year, and the operator remaing in the office till nine 
p.m. The only expense in learning will be the board. 
Station telegraphers sometimes take beginners into 
the office and teach them gratuitously for the help 
they can afterward give, and yon had better apply to 
the nearest ones. 

Desprmona.—Can give no opinion of white glyc- 
erlne, It probably has some mineral white in it, 
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Bostonra.—A sulphur vapor bath can not be taken 
for the face only, because of two reasons, First, no 
application or treatment of the face only will improve 
the complexion while the rest of the body is not in the 
best condition; and secondly, if this were otherwise, 
the sulphur vapor would strangle one. The greatest 
care is always taken in giving this bath to prevent the 
vapor from reaching the face, or from being breathed. 
It can not be taken with safety in private bath-rooms. 

Moruer Gooss.—Letter received too late for answer. 
The nose machine is a London invention—the cost of 
importing it is about $12. The thimbles are a private 
invention, and can be procured here. There was no 
stamp inclosed with your letter. 

Aponis.—Operations to reduce the cartilage of the 
nose haye been succeesful. <A skiliful surgeon would 
be the proper person to consult. 





Every mother who has a crying baby, or 
children subject to croup and stomach-com- 
plaints, can rely upon Castoria to keep the child 
well and give it rest. ‘There are but few nurses 
in New York who do not use Castoria. It should 
be in every house.—{ Com. ] 





Tur Propie’s Frrenp.—It is susceptible of easy 

roof that the Sewing-Machine has been a greater 
Blessing to the American people than any invention 
of the present century. Nothing else has done so 
much to save she lives and health of the wives and 
mothers, and the patient overworked women of the 
land who, as a class, most needed relief from the 
burdens of every-day life. Every father and husband 
fails in his duty if he neglects to endow his house 
with such a triumph of science as the Wilson 
Underfeed Sewing-Machine. It is the cheapest and 
best Sewing-Machine ever offered. Salesroom at 707 
Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in the 


United States. The Company want agents in country 
towns.—[Com.] 





Coryixe Wurrt..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the eoplemant with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 


Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless, 


(Rl ON THE FACE, 







BLACKHEADS, AND FLESHWORMS, 
use Perry's IMPROVED COMEDONE 
q and Pimple Remedy —the Great Skin 
i Medicine. | Prepared only by Dr. B. o 
ermatologist, 4! ra treet 
Wy ALL DRUGGISTS, 


~ ig Pe 
New York. SOLD 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 





Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871. 

Is one of the most important inventions of the age. The 
most or ‘ect Button-hole Worker ever invented. So 
simple that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
with it than the most experienced hand can work with- 

i agents wanted everywhere. 
hey sell, at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. 
ker and sample Button-hole 
Cutter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, 
sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 cents. A. 
dress WEBSTER M’E"G CO., Manufacturers, nis, 
Ct. Please state in what paper you saw this. 





Sold by all Druggists. 
Important to Ladies.—through the 
extreme penalty OF Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable Ayia, 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL g co., 
543 Broadway, New York. 





AGENTS WANTED. Send for Catalogue. 


DOMESTIC SEWING-MACHINE CO., 
NEW YORK. 


Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 


e Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 
a eee eee eee 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References, If samples are wanted, inclose 
25c. Mra. C.c. THOMSON, 39 East 33d St., N. Y. 


CURED !—For circular and price, address 
ASTHMA s°oap ike Piovapeypnrar Pa z 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR svc Upham, Philadelphia, 


PRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. 


z, L, CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. ¥. 





BATHIN 


[Aveusr 2, 1873. 


DRESSES 





GAUZE UNDERSHIRTS, 
LINEN DRAWERS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS, 
UNION ADAMS & CO., 
637 Broadway, N. Y. 





HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 


Retailed at same price as T charge 
Hair Dealers. All First quality 
Hair, No short crimped bair in, 
‘Warranted not dyed. 


22 in. long, weight 3 of. only ¢9.00 

ie Brae a Deli tamer ids TY) 

Heo Be 1B 

eae He BH B00 

Conoxer on Pouranoun Braipa= 
Sou Haim, 

Qoz., 20in. Hair, only + $4 





Back or Waterfall Curls—full sets 
Ni 











a! 
jurally Curly. (heavy) natur'ly curly 
‘Medium, $97.00 Retails $1000 | 22 in hai 
Sarge, 2E"s00| for in 12.00] 94 “ 
Extra’ Large, |5 10.00] N-¥. 15.00] 26 « 


"+ 50 cents per yard, 
yard. 
Poepald 


Bast Friz Werr on Face Cunus, . 
Naronatiy Cunty, Fiz Werr Cons, ~ $1.00 
Larust Srvux,— Spanish Comb, Imitation Shell, sent 
on receipt of §1.50...everybody wearing them. 
Teel the hair just os T import it, without intermizing [as imitators 
of ny gderivements doy} to make their Frise Lists appear cheaper. 
ant the only Hair Importer and wholesale dealer in this city who 
RETAILS af WHOLESALE Prices. I will send Switches Puxrato by 
REGISTERED MAIL, on receipt of P. O. Money Order, Draft, or Money 
in Registered Letter, or will send by Express (0 COULECT ON DELIVERY. 
money acatin advance saves ALL express charges, 















Wreath with any Initial, Monogram, or word, or Bouquet, made of 
as many pieces or colors of Hair a2 you may send. 
Alina very family poretes some soir of deccased lations, which 
ado beauliful piciuren, forming imperishable 
Set emanation ened orp, erg 
ig riately frame x 6 inches, sent pre- 
paid on recesps of 410.00... The above is the very best med of 
Braerving the hai iginal color, and Bei ensvaly 
opted by all wl 200 
mvs of he departed. Haheone made, “Youwill tardy order, cthere 
om seeing how reall: ee work ‘s°v, PEC CHA all hair 
netused, Bwablished 
Teor dinty Sk (opyrigt wear BOP Besos am, 
When you wrue please mention HanvEn’s BazaR, 


The Standard Lotta Bustle. 
Sa A Dem 


Thomas, Paten- 
tee and Manu- 


lightest, 

strongest, 

most dura- 

ble,cemfort- 
bli 


the market. The wearer can sit in any position 
whatever without bending or injuring it in the 
slightest degree, it closing entirely up on sitting, 
and returning with precision to its original shape on 
arising. The heaviest dress will not cause it to dimin- 
ish its size, or change its perfect form (as is generally 
the fault). No ladies? wardrobe complete 
Without the Standard Lotta Bustle. 
For sale every where. Ask for Nos. 10, 


11, 15,1 &c., compri the various sizes 
3 83, 22 eens comotesale Manufacturer, 


and_styles. 
91 White St.,N.¥.3; & 801 Race St., Phila, 


EHRICH’S, 


287&289 8thAve.,near24thSt. 


Bargains in Lace Shawls and Sacques, Ladies’ and 
Children's Underwear, Laces, and Dress Trim- 
mings, Embroideries, Fancy Articles, &c., &c. 

Send stamp for Catalogue. a 

Every C. O. D. package subject to examina= 
tion before acceptance. EKHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289 Sth Avenue, New York. 


THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL. 


TceCream Freezer. 


Tin: roduce a finer quality of Cream 

r Tee ere Aare labor, than any other Freezer 
made. Is perfectly air-tight, and will pay the entire cost 
of the machine in one season ineaving of ice alone. Sizes 
from three to forty quarts. Call and see it, or send for 
catalogue, CHAS 6. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


506 Commerce St., Philadelphia. 


“THREE PAIR” 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. Single pair, sent 

Postpaid, $1.00. Every color and size. A fine French 
‘oven Corset; all sizes for $1 00. To avoid loss, send 

Post-oflice Order. 2 TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 


3 8th Ave., N. ¥. City. 
fpMK LEY, ge FEN Gyy ACHINE 
i TEES 
Hi Wor SLY} Py SGN, eS 
Manufactured by the Florence Sewing-Machine Co. 
The simplest, cheapest, and best in use!’ Has but one 
needle! A Child can run it, Agents wanted in 


every town. Send for Circular and Sample Stock- 
ing to HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


TOWER HILL HOUSE, 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. L, 
WILL OPEN JUNE 25th. 


CLARK N. SCOFIELD, Proprietor, 
Late of Continental Hotel, Philadelphia. 
Address No. 25 West Twenty-Seventh St., New ork. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies ee tly executed b: 

Mrs. C.@. PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Sen 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
D is samples sent for 25 cents, 














sted by 





Yavin 


ELA TRE 


364 Bowery, corner 
qk. SHAW, Fourth Street, 
Branch Store, 363 Sixth Avenue, 

Begs leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 
superb stock of Human Hair Goods, of the best quality 
of hair only, without any intermixing whatsoever, 
of his own importation and manufacture. 

As I have had numerous complaints from ladies who 
have been led petay by.unscrupulous imitators of my 
advertisements, and bought inferior goods, I call the 
attention of the ladies to 864 Bowery, cor. 4th Street, 
which entire building I occupy. 

The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 

Ail goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 

PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 


quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 

18 inches long,4 ounces weight, - - $500 
Do.22 do. do. 4 do, do. - - - 600 
Do. 26 do. do. 4 do. do. - = 800 
Do.32 do. do, 4 do do - - -100 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 

Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 
92-inch, $2 00.’ 24-inch, $260. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 28d Streets. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles, 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C. 0. By express, on ipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 


Git quel 
The STIGER Patent 
SKIRT, DRAWERS 


STOCKING 


SUPPORTER, *=4 
Skeleton Waist Combined. 


The Skeleton Waist alone, 
for hot weather, is all it 
costs, Itishighlyrecommend- 
ed by physicians, and others 
who have used it. 

Ask your Merchants for it. 
If you cannot get it, we 
send single one, prepaid, for 
Children, on receiptof #1. For 
Misses and Ladies, on receijz 





of $1.25. i 

In ordering, give the length 
from the shoulder to the top of 
stocking. ——— 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Send price for samples. So- 


licit orders, and make money. 
All discount to Agents 
and Merchants. 


Cut this out and keep it. 


Address 
STIGER MFG. CO. 
60 Warren Street. ~ 
P.O. Box 4391. New York, 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be cans, 
understood by those not accustomed to making the! 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of eve 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, an 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and ey of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dri . a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (600) fashion-plates, rey peeentioy, the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 

ch garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 

mse. The garments represented are for ladies. 
mi , boys, and little children. The polonaises ans 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 














pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 

sent by post at a mere no. 

are graded to fit any size. 
Address 


minal price. The patterns 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
43 Broadway, New York, 
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ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO,, 


Broadway, cor, Nineteenth St., N.Y. 





Prices Greatly Reduced in 
DRESS GOODS, DRESS GOODS, &c., 
Prior to taking stock. 


THE LATEST SPRING AND SUMMER 
IMPORTATIONS. 


OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT FOR 
LADIES & CHILDRE 


pacers aane Ready-Made and to Order, in every 

tyle, 

Every Variety Materials in Misses’ and Children’s Suits. 

Pique Suits, Paris-Made, for Children. 

Embroidered Pique Walking Coats. 

Morning Wrappers, in Lawn and Cambric. 

Corsets, Hoo) Skirts and Paniers, &c., &. 

N.B.—Special ty in Wedding Trousseaux and Infants’ 
Wardrobes. 








SUMMER UNDERWEAR AND FUR- 
NISHING GOODS, 
FOR GENTLEMEN AND YOUTHS. 
Silk, Merino, and Lisle Thread Shirts and Pants. 
Hosiery, Silk, Lisle Thread, and Cotton Plain and 
Fancy Shirts for Travelin; 
Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs, eoairaade and to order. 
All the latest styles in Ties, Scarfs, and Cravats. 
Plain and Embroidered Bosoms. 
“Gants de Suede,” and Kid Gloves. 
Riding and Driving Gloves and Gauntlets, all styles. 
Sashes and Sash Ribbons, &c., &c., 
AT VERY MODERATE PRICES. 


Be 
al 























SOMETHING NEW. 


For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


THE ORTOLAN, 


You ask WHY we can sell ¥irst 
A Class 7 Octave Piauos tor $290? 
SL We answer—Itcosts less than $300 
to make any $6OO, Piano sold 
hrough Agents, all of whom make 
OO per ct. profit. 
no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
y oe f lies at Factory price, and warrant 
Y ‘. fe WS Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over SOO Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. isome of whom you may know), using ‘our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories, “Please state where you saw 
this notice, 
U.S. Plano Co. 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


HE COMPLEXION BEAUTIFIER 

removes Tan and Freckles, Blackheads, Pimples, 

and Fleshworms. Depot 142 West Twenty-fifth Street, 

N.Y. Ask your Druggists for it. If you can not get 

it, inclose $1 00, with stamp, and it will be sent to you. 
Agents wanted. 






















Every baby must haveit. Is THonovonur 
warmicrnooy, protects clothing, retains 
Tinen diaper. avoids pins, permits circu- 
lation of air. “Recommended by physicians 
and all mothers whose children have 
them, Made in 4 sizes—1, smallest 
lnrgest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
CO., 582 Broadway, N. Y. Sample mailed 
on receipt of $1. ‘Sold also by Stewart, 
Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 
and first-class Infants Clothing, Fan 

ores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see they 
-ATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other, Agents 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 














Hanrprr’s Macazine, One Year, 
Hanren's Weexty, One Year. 
Harper's Bazar, One Year. 
Harper's Macazine, Harrer’s Wrekty, and Hanper’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

‘An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weextx, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Svnsormmers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 

Macaztnx 24 cents a year, for the WEEKLY or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinx, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 
. The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexry and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrzr & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 


be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











Terms For ADVERTISING mv Harper's WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’s Bazar, 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion, 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa: 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, ‘play, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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=> Harper & Broruers will send either of the following works by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 








> Harper’s CaTaLocue mailed free on receipt of Six Cents in postage stamps. 
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1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Pemex, Crown &yvo, 

Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 

It is the very poetry of sylvan experience, sung by 
a tuneful master. Its minute description of forest 
“‘interiors,” where broad lakes spread themselves 
among forest-covered hills, offering irresistible fasci- 
nations to sportsmen and to town-wearied workers 
by the abundance of their finny occupants, and the 
cool sequestered advantages of their location, are 
marked by a dreamy warmth which fascinates and 
never wearies. A better book to take into the coun- 
try to beguile the long afternoons of the summer 
holiday could not be desired.—Brooklyn Union. 


I. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. A Novel. By Winxre Corie, 
Author of “The Woman in White,” “ Armadale," 
“Moonstone,” “Man and Wife,” &., &c. 8vo. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

“The New Magdalen" is equal to Mr. Collins's rep- 
utation. It is as remarkable in plot as any of the 
great novels which preceded it, and there is the same 
old skill in the delineation of character as before. 
Grace Roseberry is a more remarkable heroine even 
than the “ Woman in White.”—N. Y. Herald. 


TI. 

ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Jonx W. 
Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

The public relations of the author of this volume 
have brought him into intimate contact with many of 
the most eminent American politicians. He has col- 
lected some of his reminiscences during a long career, 
forming a series of anecdotes of more or less interest, 
and related in an uupretending, good-natured, free- 
and-easy manuer, which can not fail to be attractive 
to the lovers of desultory reading.—N. ¥. Tribune. 

5 Iv. 

KENELM CHILLINGLY : His Adventures and Opin- 
ions. A Novel. By E. L. Butwer (Lord Lytton), 
Author of “‘ Pelham,” ‘Last of the Barons,” “The 
Caxtons,” &c. Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents, Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25, 
Reading “ Kenelm Chillingly” is keeping good com- 

pany. It iscomprehending fully the “noblesse oblige.” 

It is something of what Thackeray, in one of his let- 

ters to Mr. Reed, said of the Alps: ‘* How beautiful it 

is! How pleasant! How great and affable the land- 
scape is! It is delightful to be in the midst of such 
scenes—the ideas get generous reflections from them. 

It is keeping good company. It is keeping away mean 

thoughts.” You who want to breathe a refining at- 

mosphere, read “Kenelm Chillingly."—World, N. ¥. 


ve 
FARM BALLADS. By Witt Carterton. Illustrated. 

Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00; 

Gilt Edges, $2 50. 

Has a breezy country air about it that is very at- 
tractive.—Ezaminer, London. 

There is in his poetry a fidelity to nature that de- 
serves the highest praise. He does not describe 
to us his dramatis persone, but he places them be- 
fore us, and they tell their own story. In addi- 
tion to the forcible realism of these poems, they are 
characterized by a pathos so simple in its elements 
as to be sure of universal sympathy, and a humor 
that is always kindly. There is good, honest, gen- 
uine work in his “Farm Ballads,” and quite enough 
merit to entitle their author to rank among the poets. 
—Y. ¥. Times, 


Vi 

OLD KENSINGTON. A Novel. By Miss Txaox- 

BRax, Author of ‘The Village on the Cliff," &c. 

Illustrated. Syo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

One of the best romances known to alter English 
literature.—N. Y, Times. 

“Old Kensington” marks a distinct improvement 
in Miss Thackeray's work. * * * Full of touches of 
art.—A thencewm, London. 


“Old Kensington" has a witching power.—Boston 
Traveller. 





VII. 

“(HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID." A Novel. 
By Annrz Tuomas, Author of ‘On Guard,” “* Walter 
Goring,” “Theo Leigh,” “Played Oat,” &c., &. 
8yo, Paper, 50 cents. 

An interesting story, effectively told, exhibiting all 
the best features of the author's style, and but few of 
its faults, The plot is very dramatic and is well 
sustained and developed, the interest being kept up 
and the denouement held beyond conjecture to the 
end. It will prove a favorite with the admirers of 
this lady's works.—Boston Daily Globe. 


vu. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuantes Hatuoox, Secretary 
of the “‘ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Mr. Charles Hallock is one of the few gentlemen 
who write a book mainly for the reason that they have 
something to write about—have something to tell the 
public which the public desires to know. The title is 
not a misnomer, The shortest routes to pleasure are 
laid down, and correct information is given as to the 
best means of conveyance, the expense of the trip, the 
secrets of the commissariat, etc. The author has 
avoided the use of technical terms, and thus made 
his volume all the more acceptable to the majority of 
readers.—Turf, Field, and Farm, N.Y. 





Ix. 

THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Hanger Magtinzav. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 

Miss Harriet Martineau’s admirable historical rom- 
ance, ‘‘The Hour and the Man,” achieved a great 
popularity when it first appeared, years ago. It is a 
powerfully written work, having for its subject the 
revolution in St. Domingo, in which that extraordinary 
character, Toussaint L'Ouverture, played an important 
part. In all its parts, it is distinguished by wonderful 
power and vigor, both of imagination and execution. 
—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


x. 

LONDON’S HEART. A Novel. By B. L. Fansron, 
Author of "Grif," ‘Joshna Marvel,” ‘ Blade-o'- 
Grass," &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

It is both able and earnest, and is in all respects 
wholesome. Its moral is unexceptional, and in its 
noble aim to draw attention and sympathy toward 
the sorrows of the helpless and neglected it merits 
the highest praise. It is Mr. Farjeon'’s most am- 
bitious work, and is in many respects his best.—Bos- 
ton Daily Globe, xT 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
Thereto. By Carzs Cusurxe. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
$2.00. j 
Caleb Cushing's new book will do one good service 

to the country in increasing the number of people 

who, on this side of the water, accurately understand 
and thoroughly appreciate the great work performed 
by the Geneva Arbitration, As a defense of the ar- 
bitrators who rightly comprehend the unsurpassed 
dignity of their position it is a masterly production. 

The abundant learning of the author of this memora- 

ble production shows to excellent advantage in its 

sharp and clearly defined reasoning and statements. 

—Boston Transcript. 





XI 
TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Frep- 
zriox Axnoxp, B.A. of Christ Church, Oxford. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

‘The author, in his effort to exhibit the turning- 
points in the different stages or phases of life, and 
their importance in influencing the character and the 
fortunes of men, keeps always in view that it is effort 
more than accident that controls these, and shows how 
a proper conduct of life may in many cases lead up to 
them, and thus man may become in a large degree the 
arbiter of his own destiny. The moral effect of the 
book on the young is excellent from this point of view, 
and it will possess elements of interest, as well as of 
counsel and instruction, to a large class of readers.— 
Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 





CARLETON’S 


FARM BALLADS. 


CONTAINING: 


“BETSY AND I ARE OUT,” 


“HOW BETSEY AND I MADE UP,” 
“OVER THE HILLS TO THE POOR-HOUSE,” &c. 





FARM BALLADS. By Wi Carteton. Illustrated. Square 
8vo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 
NINTH EDITION. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





> Harper & Broruers will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


Hosted hb 





NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
ey NESS PURPOSES, 

F And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 

349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 










Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 


ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia: A.C. Kello; 
Chicago, tl. Send for Pamphlet, ce 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Frr any Fiaure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER...... 
LADY’S WATE: ROOF CLOAK. =e 
GIRL’S PRINC. E SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
8 years Old).....00-.ssceseree “ 95 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 . 

















years old)............ Weaseesepeecure’y aegis 2T 
BOY'S KNEE -BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).. « 29 





YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years Old)............ce000e * 33 

INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 

LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER eee eee we Ne 

GIRL'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years old)........ . aw.» Sf 

GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP cteevccces “ 46 

PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron: 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt...... 

Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
jon Baqsue, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 6 to 15 years old) “ 

LADY’S 'SACQUE WRAPPER. 

LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)... eeeae (ae 

TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... 20 

LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 93 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old) Brea aeiee 

LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT -. 39 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
een seceeees coesssceccsccnscccsccosce “© BT 

HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2toS yearsold) “ 39 

DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt. Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy’ from 6 to 10 

































BASQUE, with Grecia Cape, Open-front Over- ~ 
wi recian Ca} n-front Over- 

iit, dnd Ful Trained Sette, 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUI 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT... 41 


DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 


LONG WALKING SKIRT... woosens © GL 
WORTH Pied 





DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.. 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt..... 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALE- 
ING SUIT. “ 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUI’ 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round SKirt)......scececsssecscecsoscee nee. tf 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt.......-. bea eed “ral 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor e 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
aor (for girl from 2 to 18 ee uN : “ 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... 
oe REDINGOTE WALKING 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT......... cevccee *F 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ‘* 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... « 
LADIES’ AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUIT.... oe. soeoe 80 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT. “32 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Drankenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, rrantees & 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


5, $9) () ver day ! Agents wanted | All classes of working peo- 
$5to$20 ple, ofeither sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for us in their spare moments, or all the time, than stanything 
else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, ‘Maine. 


mss tro acerca 
E K Agents tes 
872 00 BACH WEEK. | sven mie, 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


eee 
y MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
M 0 N E Ni Check conta enor samalee ani 






























full particulars FRE) 


full particulars FREE, 8M. Srexore, Boston, Mass 
‘A MONTH to Agents. Articles new, and 
$475 staple as flour. C. M. LININGTON, Chicano. 


NTEDweeoX AGENTS, to sell new 
WA and popular books. Books that are 
admirably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Public Men, by John W. Forney;’ Farm Ballads, by 
‘Will Carleton; I Go a-Fishing, by W.C. Prime: Miss 
Beecher’s Housekeeper and Healthi ; The Fishing 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. For further particulars, inquire of or address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


825 A DAY. n8'Gre'Siiwipidderora ate 
$125 Lia ear ea 


‘Google 


ton, Mass, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Aveusr 2, 1873. 





















































A SKIPPING SUCCESS. 


“Ninety-eight, Ninety-nine, One Hunprep !” 


FACETIZ. 


Nor long since a young Kentuckian paid his undi- 
vided attention to one of the fair sex, and concluded 
to pop the question. After much stammering and 
hesitation the young lady exclaimed, “I am partially 
engaged, but my mother wants to marry!” 


——-— 
Tus Srot ror Hussanps with scoping Wives— 
Shrews-bury. 


MODEST ASSURANCE. 

Lapy or tHe House. ‘Well, Millicent, how do you 
like your new horse, ‘Roland ?’” 

Matticent. “Oh, immensely! But he wants a firm 
hand, you know. He’d very soon run away with me, 
if I gave him a chance; wouldn't he, Robert 2” 

Ronerr (first cousin to Millicent). “Run away with 
you, if you gave him a chance? By George, if I can 
judge of ‘ Roland’s’ feelings by my own, J should just 
think he would !? 


Srorrina.—An Irish horse-trainer has just christened 
one of his stud “'The Top o’ the Morning.” ‘They say 
it’s a roarer. 

Why didn’t a dog want a place in the ark ?—Because 
he had a bark of his own. 


eae ey 
‘Which is the plainest—you, I, or So-and-so ?” ask- 
eda young lady. ‘Well, I don’t know,” replied her 
friend. “Anyhow, you are the querist.” 
eee 
aby. is a sword like beer ?—Because it is of no use 
till it is drawn, 
Why is the root of the tongue like a dejected man ?— 
Because it is down in the mouth. 
coneraeype anne 
A Companion Gamer To Parton Croguvet—Cricket on 
the hearth. 
JuvENILE NeGrors—Black kids, to be sure. 
ee 
The latest mode de Paris is to have one’s furs trimmed 


with lace, which is something like having hot plum- 
pudding with ice-cream sauce. 


Il 








MORAL SONG ON MONEY. 
Money is not happiness; 
Wealth may coexist with gout; 
Buys the physic, ne’ertheless, 
Which you can’t be cured without. 
Money is not mutton—no; 
Money is not beer or wine; 
But to lack it is to owe 
Grievous bills, or not to dine. 
Money occupies the purse; 
Happiness is in the mind; 
Else its state is the reverse— 
Woe with indigence combined. 
Happiness you purchase through 
‘oney that you wisely spen 
Money is the means unto 
Happiness, and that’s the end. 
Who can keep a conscience ,clear, 
Who can haye a mind at Test, 
That of ruin lives with fear 
Ever gnawing at his breast? 
Others’ happiness your own 
Would you render if you could? 
Tis by money’s aid alone 
You can do your Species good. 
Happiness he may, below, 
Find, with money who abounds; 
None else can until they go 
To the Happy Hunting-grounds. 
Money when a man decries, 
Ten to one his bond is due, 
And that presently he tries 
Out of cash to swindle you. 
ee 
On dit the Shah has been asked to stay a week 
longer than he at first proposed, but he says he Shahn’t. 
ee 
Let us hope that the weather the Shah experienced 
on his arrival in London will not continue, otherwise, 
instead of. “‘ Queen’s weather,” the saying it is “Shah- 
ery” weather may become proverbial. Had the “ Au- 
gust” monarch not come so early as “‘ June,” he might. 
have had a “warmer” reception; anyhow, we trust 
the Shah’s visit may prove a happy one—weather or no. 


Huspanp. “ Isn't it a little rough on me, my dear, to keep your First Husbands picture so conspicuously be- 


fore folks ?”” 


Wire. “ Now, George, that’s unkind! In case any thing should happen, wowdn’t I be only too Glad to put 


yours beside his !” 
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NO DOUBT OF IT. 


“Ah, thin, if yez ud ate a Gallon of that Stuff ivry 


A Danbury man, who bought a new pair of boots on 
Saturday, says a ship may stand on one tack all night 
if it wants to, but he finds an hour and a half to be an | 
elegant sufficiency. ° 


MAUVE ON! 
Some one with a page eye for color has described 
the Shah’s favorite white horse with the mauve-tinted 
tail as “ the pink of perfection.” 


ee 
Some young men are a little partial to blue-eyed 
maidens; others like dark-eyed lasses; but the mon- 
eyed girls have the most admirers. 
— 
Waar Rervsir0ans suoutp saun—Empir-icism. 


pe 

An amusing story of Messier, the great French com- 
et seeker, is related by Mr. R. A. Proctor. The dis- 
covery of a new comet seemed to him more important 
than the gravest earthly events. His wife’s last illness 
interfered with his astronomical work to such an ex- 
tent that a rival succeeded in detecting a comet for 
which both were on the watch. A friend who met 
him a short time after Madame Messier’s death con- 
doled with him on that sad loss. ‘“ Ah,” responded 
the man of science, “it was hard—was it not ?—that 
after all my watching I was obliged to leave my tele- 
scope just when the comet came!” 


——— 
A leading London professor of the Terpsichorean 
art received the following letter : “ Sir,—Being anxious 


to learn dancing, I write to know how long you would 
think I would take to become proficient. You will 
also kindly state your terms, and let me know if it 
would not be possible to instruct me by letter, as I 
should not like to leave Nottingham, for if I learn, it 
will be simply for the sake of a young lady residing 
here. Hoping to receive an early answer, believe me, 


etc.” 


Covrrrous Vrerprors.—A coroner’s jury, impaneled 
to ascertain the cause of the death of a notorious 
drunkard, brought ina verdict of ‘Death by hanging 
—aroundarumshop.” In California a coroner's jury, 
under similar circumstances, rendered a more courte- 
ous verdict: “Accidental death while unpacking a 
glass.” 
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Precocious Nursance. “Uncle, do you Know of what Great Event in history this is the anniversa 


Unc. * Yes; a little boy was Spanked and put to Br 
Questions.” 
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day, it ud make a great difference in ye, me B'y.” 


A young lady on the third tier of the opera proposed 
this riddle to a married gentleman while he was look- 
ing up admiringly at her from the stalls: “Why is a 
hen-pecked husband like an opera-hat?” He said, “As 
you are apparently so much more elevated than i am, 

give it up.” She replied, ‘‘ Because he’s very big 
when he’s out, but immediately shuts up when he gets 
home.” He responded by the following: “We are 
told that there is nothing made in vain. But how 
about a pretty young girl? Isn’t she maiden vain 2” 

——— 


“What do I think of London, ask ye?” said an old 
Stirling worthy, on being asked his opinion of the 
great metropolis, ‘What do I think o’t? It’s just 
a lump of good ground spoiled with stane and lime.” 

ne 


A colored man entered the off:ce of the clerk of the 
court, and advancing to where the deputy was busily 
engaged, he Produce a ae for which he 
had paid the legal fee a few days before.“ Boss,” 
said he, poking the license under the nose of the al 
sorbed deputy. “What is it?” was the impatient re- 
sponse. ‘‘ Boss,” continued the darky, “de lady de- 
clines dis document, and I fotch it in to get my mon- 
ey back.” It was consoling to the darky. to be told 
that some men went further and fared worse, but when 
assured his money could not be returned, he turned in- 
dignantly on his double-soled pumps and muttered, as. 
he made his exit, ‘‘ Ebery body’s gone back on de doc- 


ument.” 


This story comes from Maine. A man in Portland 
married a widow. She had a fashion, which is too 
common among ladies who have buried a man, of giv- 
ing him glowing accounts of the angelic virtues of the 
dear departed. As a prohibition law is in force in 
Maine, he could not drown his sorrows in liquor, so he 
nerved his soul to take a terrible revenge. One night 
when his wife was sleeping soundly, perhaps dream- 
ing of the “first” victim of her charms, he arose from 
his bed, took a sledge-hammer, and deliberately rais- 
ing it to his shoulders, he marched to the grave-yard, 
and smashed the tombstone of his dead rival into little 
bits. Now, when his wife says any thing about the 


virtues of the dead man, he replies, “It may be all very 
true, old gal; but he can’t smash my tombstone. 
There’s where I’m ahead,” 
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PLEATED-WAIST WALKING SUIT=FRONT AND BACK-~WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—[Sexz Next Pace. ] 
(Cut Paper Patterns of the Pleatéd-waist Walking Suit, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
( 














TWILIGHT. 


Wuew through the paling sunset tints 
The evening-star swings clear and white, 
I listen o'er the hills for her 
Who brings to me my one delight. 
Down the far western slopes she comes, 
All slow and nun-like, draped in gray; 
Her thoughtful brow, her steadfast eyes, 
Press back the crowding cares of day. 


More calm than hopeless winter's clouds ; 

More sad than autumn’s gray gold haze; 
But full of strength as angels’ eyes, 

She rolls the stone from buried days. 
She lays her fingers on mine eyes, 

And breathes her magic in mine ear, 
And then I see, or seem to see— 

And know not if I dream or hear. 


But all the dear lost shadows pass: 
Their eyes reproach me that I stay; 
Like dying winds at fall of night, 
Their voices win my soul away. 
The sunshine of the fair dead days 
Gleams faintly through their misty hair, 
And the pale, awful smile of death 
Replaces that they loved to wear. 


The scents, the hues, of vanished springs, 
The sun-bright blooms of summer-time, 
And autumn’s fullness live again, 
And sparkles hoar December's rime. 
The fields wave greenly down the slope, 
And children chase the lambs at play, 
And, shouting, count the daisy cups 
Among the shining ricks of hay. 


And eyes of love light all the earth, 
Like some intensest glance of God, 
And youth and faith, and hope and truth, 
And all the pleasant ways we trod. 
They live! they live! One little hour 
Renews the joys of perished years: 
The wordless, slow processions pass, 
And leaye me to my silent tears. 





Pleated-waist Walking Suit. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on first page, 

Tuts pretty suit is the most comfortable morn- 
ing or négligé dress that can be worn for the 
heats of summer. It comprises a three-pleat 
blouse-waist, an apron-front over-skirt, draped 
gracefully in a pouf behind, and a walking skirt, 
just clearing the ground. In the original the 
blouse-waist is of white linen with blue polka dots, 
and the over-skirt and skirt of dark blue linen, 
trimmed with folds and flounces of the material, 
arranged in a tablier in front. The suit may, 
of course, be made of any material, and trimmed 
to suit the taste. The pattern of the blouse- 
waist is also well suited to thicker material— 
silk, cloth, or flannel—for the fall and winter. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tis suit comprises three garments—three- 
pleat waist, over-skirt, and avalking skirt. 

TuRreE-PLeaT Warst.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—front, back, sleeve, and cuff. The 
perforations show where to baste the seams and 
to lay the pleats; those in the top of the sleeve 
show the size and form of the under part. The 
notches show how to put the pattern together. 
Cut the front with the longest straight edge laid 
on the edge of the goods. Cut the back, sleeve, 
and cuff with the longest straight edge of each 
laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. 
Bring the two lines of perforations nearest the 
middle of the back evenly together on the under 
side, and join in a seam as far as the holes ex- 
tend; this will form a box-pleat, which must be 
tacked at the waist line. Lay another pleat on 
each side of this inthe same manner. ‘Turn the 
edge of the front under at the top and bottom, 
and form a box-pleat on the outside. Lay a 
box-pleat on each side of this in the same way 
as those formed in the back. The sleeves are 
sewed in the armhole plain, and the bottom is 
joined with a slight fullness to the cuff. A 
pleated upright rufile trims the neck. Close the 
front with buttons and button-holes, Put the 
pattern together by the notches. Baste the 
seams according to the perforations. An outlet 
of an inch is allowed for the shoulder and under- 
arm seams, and a quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, a yard wide, 3 yards, 

Over-Sxret.—This pattern is in four pieces 
—front, side gore, straight breadth, and back 
breadth. Cut the front with the longest straight 
edge laid on the fold of the cloth to avoid a seam. 
Lay two side pleats, turning upward, in the front 
edge of the side breadth according to the notches 
near the top. Put the pattern together by the 
remaining notches. Lay three pleats, turning 
upward, in the middle of the side gore according 
to the holes, placing the first three holes from 
the lower edge evenly together, forming the first 
pl Cut two tapes eight inches long, tack 
one’end of each about one inch on each side of 
the middle of the back on the belt, and the other 
end at the single hole on the middle of the back 
breadth. Sew a small fancy button at the sin- 
gle hole near the top of the side breadth, and a 
small loop at the single hole near the front edge 
of the same breadth. Tapes tacked to the sec- 
ond side seam should be tied behind on the tour- 
nure for draping. ‘The skirt is trimmed around 
the bottom with a ruffle of the material four 
inches deep, laid in very small side pleats. The 
skirt is joined with gathers at the back, and plain 
on the side gore and front, to a belt of the ma- 
terial. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 51¢ yards. 

Extra for ruffle, 2 yards. 

Watxine Sxrrt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front gore, two side gores, and straight 
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breadth for the back. Cut the front gore and 
back breadth with the longest straight edge laid 
on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut 
two pieces each of the pattern given for the side 
gores. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 
Extra for trimming, 534 yards. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, Auveusr 9, 1873. 





> With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for August 2 was sent out gra- 
tuitously a beautifully illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a further installment of Lorp 
Lyrron’s new Novel, “THE ParIsIANs ;” 
a thrilling love-story, illustrated ; and 
other literary and pictorial attractions. 

With the Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
Ly for August 9 will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated Ercurt- 
PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing a large 
variety of literary and artistic attractions. 

ft A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
Ly contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 


YW Cut Paper Patterns of the Pleated-waist 
Walking Suit, illustrated on the first page,and of 
the Double-breasted Fockey Basque Walking Suit, 
illustrated on page 508 of the present Number, are 
now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, pre- 
paid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents each. 
For Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns published 
see Advertisement on page 511. 

Wy Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ Linen, Foulard, Muslin, 
and Silk Summer Walking and House Dresses, 
Mantelets, Blouse-Waists, Fichus, Fackets, etc. ; 
Children’s Summer Suits ; Parasols ; Card-Re- 
ceivers ; Knife-Cases ; Work-Baskets ; Embroid- 
ery Patterns, etc. ; with rich pictorial and literary 
attractions, 


AN OCCASION FOR SILENCE. 


T this happy season of the year, when 
so many newly made wives are off on 
the pleasuring of their honey-moon and brid- 
al tour, most of us who meet the fair brides 
would suppose that the dignity of wifehood 
was something that needed no amplification. 
For these young queens who have just come 
into their kingdom carry themselves as 
young queens should, insist on their prerog- 
ative, and feel that they have taken their 
proper place in the world which was little 
Jess than made for them. 

Sometimes the spectators are those who 
stand on one side and admire or criticise in- 
differently the pageant of the day as it pass- 
es by, sometimes they are sympathizers, 
sometimes enviers, and sometimes they are 
other wives—other but less happy wives, 
who have been through the bright play, and 
have come out on the dark and lonely side, 
and who look on sadly and scornfully while 
these young creatures move before them, 
their thoughts and inner lives as plainly to 
be read by them as revelers who disport 
themselves in lighted rooms are to be seen 
by those standing in the night outside. 

It is this class of spectators who smile 
grimly at the new dignity of the young 
wives, who disdain it and satirize it, and 
who, by being able to satirize it, betray 
themselves, since—if they will pardon us 
for saying so—they owe some portion of 
their own misfortunes to the fact that they 
never did appreciate the dignity of wife- 
hood even in themselves, and that all their 
lives have failed to teach them the use of 
a proper silence—silence, that crucible in 
which so many strong and precious things 
dissolve and coalesce. 

They entered upon marriage themselves, 
these disdainful wives, probably with but 
small reflection concerning the responsibil- 
ities they assumed, the duties they under- 
took; aware of little at the time but their 
affection for their young husbands; accept- 
ing without a thought the old unspoken idea 
that they are the ciphers and their husbands 
the integers in the social arithmetic; yield- 
ing every moot-point through love in the 
beginning, till presently it was demanded 
through custom. They felt it then a nice 
thing to be married; to have the new title 
and the new name; to be able to wear the 
things forbidden to young maidens, such as 
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point lace and satins and diamonds, if with- 
in their reach; to be handed out to dinner 
before their unmarried companions; to have 
a trousseau, and live in an atmosphere of 
new gowns and bonnets; to go on a journey, 
stay in a hotel, and see the world; to be 
mistress of a house, and receive a social con- 
sideration impossible before. They danced 
into church and out of church, and off on 
their wedding-tours, with hardly a more se- 
rious sentiment; they made their responses 
before the altar while pondering whether 
their trains were swept out to the full length 
or curled round their feet, and if it would 
be death to all effect should they look to see. 
“Did I love Charles?” said one of them, re- 
counting the scene. “Of course I did, or 
else what was I there for? But what a ri- 
diculous question it seemed when I was try- 
ing to remember whether Lucy had put my 
curling-tongs into the dressing-bag!” 

How much idea of the dignity of a wife 
belongs to the person who in such a spirit 
has the dignity conferred upon her? How 
fully can she realize the great part she is 
called upon to fill when she thinks of noth- 
ing but pleasure, appearances, and vanity? 
The guardian of her husband’s happiness, 
the keeper of the honor of a race, the proba- 
ble mother of a line of men and women, she 
disagrees about the hour for breakfast, quar- 
rels concerning the frequenters of the house, 
sulks for the sake of a new bonnet, bickers 
over this trifle and the other, makes home a 
place of discomfort, and then goes about with 
a whine, as if it was all of it his disgrace and 
none of it hers that her husband has ceased 
to love her. 

Perhaps it is in certain instances his dis- 
grace as much as hers, perhaps even more. 
Indeed, by some miracle of nature or grace, 
she may not be in fault at all, and he may 
prove, without blame due her, a fickle and 
neglectful or a brutal man. But, be she in- 
nocent as Eve, she is the last person to pro- 
claim the trouble, even by so much as that 
disdainful smile when the new and untried 
wife goes gayly by. It argues little for her 
discernment that she chose such a poor hus- 
band originally. And, in reality, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely, it is one case in a thou- 
sand, that she is altogether faultless in the 
difficulties ; unlikely that she studied her 
husband’s temperament and possibilities as 
faithfully as she might; unlikely that she 
has herself resisted all temptation; unlikely 
that she has in every thing sought her hus- 
band’s happiness before her own; unlikely 
that she has done her whole duty, regardless 
of whether he has done his or not. 

Not that we at all argue for any thing like 
an abject submission or slavery on the wife’s 
part. We merely insist upon the truth, and 
the application of the truth, that love seek- 
eth not its own; and since there is one way 
usually to preserve a husband’s love—name- 
ly, by the preservation of his happiness—if, 
then, a wife either deliberately or thought- 
lessly separates her own happiness from her 
husband’s, prefers her own gratification to 
his—prefers, in fact, her own pleasure to her 
husband’s love—she then has no more right 
to complain that she receives exactly what 
she has bargained for than she would have 
aright to complain that her addition of two 
and two did not make five. 

It is true that husbands are not always 
perfect—are often far from perfect. We con- 
fess to doubts of their full performance of 
duty. We think they are a great deal too 
apt to regard their wives as so much of their 
property; to insist that they shall be happy 
only in their (the husbands’) way; to be stin- 
gy and selfish and tyrannical. We know that 
the world is full of martyrs without the palm. 
But that is neither here nor there in the ques- 
tion of the wife’s perfectness ; and we would 
have her, not only for her own sake, but for 
the sake of all future women, acquit herself 
of every prescribed obligation though the 
heavens fall. 

“ What can ’gainst him a greater vengeance be 

Than make his foe more worthy far than he?” 
said some one deserving of attention; and 
if she desires vengeance, she never can take 
it in a nobler way. And she can not acquit 
herself of her obligations if she makes her 
world ring with the tale of her troubles. In 
fact, we know of but few more weak and 
contemptible objects than the woman who 
goes about whining over the miseries of an 
uncongenial marriage, and setting her hus- 
band’s faults in array before her acquaint- 
ances—before her acquaintances, for her 
friends will try to hush her. If she is child- 
less, the course is humiliating and useless ; 
it does her no good, but, on the contrary, 
harm; for the spoken word must be support- 
ed by the open deed, lest witnesses should 
condemn her poor spirit. The gap is twice 
as wide as when she held her wrongs in her 
own bosom. When she broke her silence she 
burned her bridge behind her; her listener 
became a barrier she could never cross in 
return; for a terrible mischief is done by the 
third party thus brought into the action. 
But if she is not childless, if there are those 
that bear her name and his, then she is twice 
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as culpable in her complaints, for she spreads 
the disgrace of her children upon the winds; 
and she reaches the superlative degree of 
folly and of viciousness when to her children 
she dilates upon their father’s wrong-doing. 
If they have eyes, they can see it for them- 
selves; and they will honor her with a 
double honor for the speechless endurance 
that crowns her with an aureole in their af- 
fection and remembrance. Let her husband 
be ever so wrong in his treatment of herself, 
she has no right to make it harder for the 
children to yield him reverence ; she has no 
right to rob him of his children’s love. Let 
him rob himself, she need not be a party to 
the crime. Silence, then, we affirm, is some- 
thing to be maintained by the wife who val- 
ues the dignity of her estate—silence as to 
her happiness, silence as to her woes. That 
she can never regret} but the opposite thing 
is like a two-edged weapon, that may cut the 
hand which wields it. The flower which 
with the ancients was the symbol of Love 
was also the symbol of Silence. And so in 
this age of too free unbosoming let all wives 
take to heart and remember the old poet’s 
invocation to this same silence: 
“Thou that art 

Flood-gate of the deeper heart, 

Offspring of a heavenly kind, 

Frost o’ the mouth and thaw o’ the mind, 

Secrecy’s confidant, and he 

Who makes religion mystery... 

With thy enthusiasms come, 

Seize our tongues and strike us dumb!” 





SLEEP: AN EXHORTATION 
THEREUNTO. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 
IHE one requisite to good health, good 
looks, sweet temper, prosperity in busi- 
ness, and general success in life, is sleep. I 
do not know whether we shall be able, as 
MarrHEw ARNOLD says, to “hit it off hap- 
pily” with Soromon. It is, perhaps, not 
quite easy to tell exactly what he had in his 
mind; but if he meant that people should-try 
to cut down their sleep to the smallest pos- 
sible allowance, it may be superfluous, but it 
is certainly irresistible, to remark that I do 
not agree with him. But he probably did 
not mean that. He certainly would not be 
likely to differ from me. 

The necessity of sleep, it may be admit- 
ted, is a disagreeable necessity. To turn 
aside from all the pleasures of life, from the 
sweet consciousness of existence, to give 
over thought and love and memory and 
hope—all plans and pursuits—and go down 
into forgetfulness or unconsciousness, is, or 
seems to be, an unspeakable loss. It is a 
death, temporary, but imperious and eyer- 
recurring. Yet it is so universal, so gradual, 
so natural, that we yield to it not only with- 
out dread, but with delight. In the silent 
splendor of star-lit nights, which seem to 
put us on a brotherly footing with the whole 
universe, in the blackness of nights that 
know no star, when we seem to be standing 
alone in the solitude of eternity, life is too 
fascinating, and we begrudge a moment 
lost; but even then, without will, against 
will, the heavy eyelids droop, and, all un- 
hindered, the sly soul slips away into some 
remote recess of the brain to lie in ambush 
for the rising dawn and the strong new 
world. 

If we could have been made to get along 
without sleep, I should like it better, but 
since sleep we must, why should we quarrel 
with fate? Our ancestors, stanch men in 
many regards, have yet done the world harm 
by their indiscrimmate abuse of sleep. One 
would think, to read some books, that slum- 
ber was an invention of the Evil One, to be 
repressed and snubbed continually. On the 
contrary, sleep comes nearer bemg a panacea 
than any pill or-potion ever concocted. We 
do, indeed, yield to the truth of history so far 
as to teli children of beauty-sleep, and bid 
them go to bed early; but we forget all 
about it in the morning, and stimulate them 
to early rising. Indeed, ignorance and folly 
sometimes go so far as to awaken children 


“for the purpose of getting them up, which is 


just not murder in the first degree. Lay it 
down as the rule of family life that nobody is 
to be waked by external means. There may 
be extraordinary circumstances which justi- 
fy a violation of the rule. If the house is on 
fire, and hand and steam engines fail to ex- 
tinguish the flames, sleepers must be aroused ; 
but even then begin with those nearest the 
fire, and bestir others only as the danger ad- 
vances, I suppose it is absolutely certain 
that when a man has slept long enough he 
will wake of his own accord. 

The time at which sleep is taken is of less 
account than the amount of sleep. If it can 
be had in darkness, doubtless that is best; 
but sleep by daylight is a good thing too. 
Some people take credit to themselves for ac- 
complishing much before breakfast, but after 
breakfast you are constantly finding them 
napping on the sofa or nodding in the loun- 
ging-chair. What superior virtue is there in 
sleeping by installment to sleeping in the 
lump? Some Ic are called lazy because 
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they take a nap after a noonday dinner; but 
the efficiency of their waking hours is a suf- 
ficient justification for their mid-day repose. 
Sleep any where and every where is good. 
Ministers complain if here and there a mem- 
ber of their congregation grows drowsy ; but 
as I look around and see the hard-working 
men and women, all clean and fresh and 
smooth in their Sunday suits, sheltered from 
sun, released from toil, and soothed by the 
pleasant voice of a well-beloved pastor into 
aslightly unsteady but richly earned repose, 
I bless them unaware. Not the least of the 
many benefits wrought us by the clergy is 
the sweet somnolence which so gently and 
benignly broods over a weary and happy 
congregation on a sultry Sunday afternoon. 
Fore-ordination and free-will may be hard to 
reconcile; moral and natural responsibility 
may be difficult of discrimination ; the bear- 
ing of election on duty is not easy to see ; but 
no man can go into an airy, pleasant church, 
sit down in peace among his friends and 
neighbors, and fall softly asleep to the sound 
of holy words from holy lips, without great 
gain to the life that now is, and, I believe 
and trust, with no loss to that which is to 
come. 

As for NAPOLEON and the others who are 
brandished over us as haying wrought their 
great deeds on four hours’ sleep, in the first 
place I do not believe a word of it, and in 
the second place, if they did, it was but an 
exception; and we might just as well put 
our eyes out because HomER wrote the Iliad 
without any, as to rub open our eyes at four 
o’clock in the morning because NAPOLEON 
slept four hours in his saddle. One man’s 
need is no rule for another man’s life. There 
is but one infallible rule for the sleepers, 
that every one sleeps till he wakes of him- 
self; and for the awake, that they shut the 
doors softly, so as not to disturb those who 
are asleep. This is the whole duty of man. 

If one should desire a few little secondary 
rules, it might be well to warn him against 
self-glorification. Neither rising early avail- 
eth any thing, nor rising late. The wise 
man who used to rise with the sun or before 
it in our copy-books may have been foolish 
in so doing, but must have been foolish if he 
based his wisdom on his early rising. The 
question is, what does he do after he is up? 
The early bird has been catching the worm 
for many generations, but I never heard that 
the late bird starved for lack of worms; and 
what of the owl and the bat, who do not get 
up at all till honest folks are in bed? 

Ah,no! SoLomon’s sluggard was doubt- 
-less a worthless fellow, who slept as lazily 
as he wrought, and did every thing by halves. 
When a sound soul craves a little more sleep, 
a little more slumber, it is a sign that he 
needs it, and his first duty is to take it. 
Nature knows when there has been sleep 
enough, and makes us aware by the clear 
prain and the steady nerve and the blood 
alert; and then there needs not bell nor 
yoice, but only the inward prompting, to set 
our life astir. 

Sleep is the preventive and the cure of 
disease. Lack of sleep opens the door to 
every malady under heaven. Sleep, the 
shadow of death, is the minister of life. 
Plunder of sleep may give a phantom of life, 
put it is the herald and the preparer of 
death, 

f_—______} 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PLEATED WAISTS. 


HE pleated-waist dress illustrated on our first 
page, and of which a cut paper pattern 1s 
published, is an excellent model for house dress- 
es, and is worn in midsummer both in the street 
and house. ‘This box-pleated blouse-waist is 
usually of white linen or some cool washing fab-_ 
ric, while the skirts are dark goods that are 
not easily soiled, such as Napoleon blue linen 
or else black silk. Instead of a five-pleated 
blouse, the waist now most in favor has but three 
broad box-pleats in front, and a corresponding 
number in the back, The middle front pleat is 
like that in a gentleman’s shirt front, formed 
by turning back the material from the front edge 
and stitching it down flatly near each side. Three 
eyelet-holes for stud buttons with: spiral screws 
are put down the middle of this pleat. The re- 
maining box-pleats are merely sewed down and 
opened, Sewing-machine stitching is used for 
these; but many prefer to merely ‘‘run” these 
pleats, as there is no strain upon them, and ma- 
chine-work is apt to draw when washed. The 
blouse is lengthened to extend over the hips, 
passing under the skirts; the pleats are sewed 
to the waist line only, and a facing for drawing- 
strings is then put around the waist. The shoul- 
der seams are very short, and the sleeves when 
set in should reach the point of the shoulders, 
The neck is finished by a pleated ruff that may 
be worn standing all around, or else with the 
fronts turned over in a point, and pressed flatly 
like the English collars. The neck band should 
be fastened with a collar button of gold or pearl 
to match the studs and sleeve buttons, and this 
dispenses with a warm neck-tie. The shirt 
sleeve is slightly full, and gathered into a narrow 
cuff that slopes wider toward the hand, and is 
buttoned on the outside of the wrist. Sometimes 
a pleated frill falls over the wrist, matching that 
around the neck. Patterns and pretty models 
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for sleeves and collars were given in Bazar No. 
31, Vol. VI. 

White linens, with stripes or polka dots of 
black, blue, or scarlet, are the favorite mate- 
rials for pleated blouses this summer. Among 
stripes fine hair lines are chosen; polka dots are 
about the size of a pea, and are placed quite far 
apart. Such linens cost 60 centsa yard. Sheer 
linen lawns are also used, and are bought in the 
same designs for 30 cents. Entire dresses of 
linen lawn are made by this pattern, with pret- 
tily raffled skirt and over-skirt; the model is 
also excellent for summer prints and percales. 
Undressed gray flax linen makes useful blouses 
for morning and country wear, and has a certain 
air of style when worn with black skirts of silk 
or alpaca. The English standing collar with 
turned-over points in front, and the square shirt 
cuff with broken points, are used for gray blouses. 
Sailor blouses are of blue linen, or else navy 
flannel, with square collars, on which white anch- 
ors or stars are wrought. Very dressy blouses 
of thin white muslin have bands of embroidery 
or of Valenciennes insertion let in between the 
pleats. Black Brussels and guipure net blouses 
are also very stylish with silk skirts. A band 
of black velvet ribbon, with narrow edging on 
each side, is placed down the middle of each 
box-pleat ; others have a puff between the pleats, 
and colored ribbon is run through the puff. 

The over-skirt illustrated is a full, long, ample, 
round over-skirt, stylishly draped. In the pic- 
ture given the over-skirt is of the dark material 
of the lower skirt, but variety is given to the 
wardrobe by having the upper skirt and blouse 
of the same light fabric with a dark skirt be- 
neath. ‘Thus imperfect remnants of eight yards 
of any pretty muslin may be utilized, and a grace- 
ful over dress made; this quantity will not be 
sufficient for a raffle on the edge, and a bias 
fold is used instead. 





THE DOUBLE-BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE. 


A cut paper pattern is also published of the dou- 
ble-breasted jockey basque walking suit illustrated 
on page 508. This design is appropriate for both 
rich and plain materials. The suit copied in the 
engraving is of two shades of plum-colored silk ; 
dark linens and percales look well made by this 
pattern; wool de baize, alpaca, and tamise cloth 
may also be made in this fashion, with a view to 
the future, as it is said double-breasted garments 
will be quite as popular in the autumn as they 
are at present. The jockey basque is of very 
simple shape, fitted smoothly by the two neces- 
sary darts in front, side forms, and a seam down 
the middle of the back. ‘The fullness below the 
waist behind is folded under in flat pleats, and 
held in place by rows of buttons, like the basques 
of riding-habits, for which this pattern would 
serve asa model. The bias band for trimming 
is of a lighter shade of material than the body 
of the dress; in silk suits this band is lined with 
foundation muslin, and sewed on by blind stitch- 
es ; on washing fabrics the band is stitched on by 
machine. The revers neck and collar is pointed 
in front, but is high enough to dispense with a 
habit shirt, if preferred, and require only a stand- 
ing ruff of muslin, crépe lisse, or lace. ‘The over- 
skirt differs from that of the pleated-waist skirt 
in having a rounded smooth apron cut in a shape 
that is very becoming to stout figures. The trim- 
ming on the lower skirt is flat lengthwise pleats 
in front, with horizontal ruffles behind. 


SCARFS AND MANTLES. 


Long straight scarfs and old-fashioned man- 
tillas are the imported wraps worn at the sea- 
side, They are made of camel’s-hair of pale tur- 
quoise blue or mignonette green, and of striped 
Algerian stuffs, and are edged with colored yak or 
guipure lace, aboye which is a band of insertion 
let in the material. Mouzaia, a moss-striped raw 
silk fabric mentioned early in the season, is much 
worn abroad for these négligé mantles. Pret- 
ty striped talmas with long pointed hoods are 
made of gay striped wool fabrics, and called Or- 
tolan mantles: they cost from $4 upward. 


NOVELTIES. 


Over-skirts deeply pointed on the sides and 
clinging to the figure are worn abroad. They 
are made of twilled India silk, China crape, or 
any soft flexible fabric, are edged with knotted 
fringe, or else lace and insertion, and are worn 
over white muslin or tulle dresses. 

Raised embroideries in colored silks and wool 
are favorite trimmings on French dresses of 
foulard and other silken fabrics. Every hue of 
the flower and leaf is represented, instead of the 
modest designs now wrought in one color, tone 
upon tone. Embroidered laces are also an- 
nounced as @ garniture, used specially by Worth 
on very dressy toilettes. 

There is an effort abroad to bring into favor 
what is called the Restoration sleeve, viz., a 
close sleeve with a large puff at the top. This 
is unbecoming, as it gives an appearance of too 
great breadth, and destroys the graceful slope 
of tapering shoulders, 


EVENING DRESSES. 


White silk is, of all others, the material most 
used for imported ball dresses. Crépe lisse 
pleatings, ruffs, and fichus are used for trim- 
ming, associated with those crystal, frost-like 
beads the French call white jet. "A pretty white 
silk dress for a débutante’s first ball has eight 
erépe lisse pleatings on the three front breadths, 
with four lengthwise bands of green silk em- 
broidered with white jet; the demi-train is un- 
trimmed ; an upper skirt covers the back breadths 
only; the chatelaine waist has a bertha of crépe 
lisse and beads. A white silk dress for a young 
matron has a demi-train entirely without trim- 
ming. The long round apron-front over-skirt 
has two pleatings of crépe lisse, headed by a 
puff of-black velvet dotted with crimson roses. 
Deeply fringed black velvet bows, and a sash 








) head, though he had-a good figure. 


with rose branches stuck in the loops, are used 
to drape the skirt. The low Josephine bodice 
has a bertha of lisse and velvet. ‘The jewelry 
is dark coral, and a spray of coral is worn in the 
blonde hair, 

Among other tasteful French dresses is a novel 
combination of lavender and rose silk, ‘The sim- 
ple dress is lavender silk, low corsage, untrimmed 
trained skirt, and a tablier over-skirt. The back 
of the train is caught up in a puff, and held there 
by the ends of a coquettish fichu which is made 
of rose-colored silk, trimmed with Valenciennes 
insertion and lace. The arms are left bare, but 
the fichu is half high, almost covering the neck, 
and is finished with a high ruff of lace. Pink 
roses are in the back hair. Large lavender silk 
fan with a rose branch painted upon it. 

Dresses are also made of crépe lisse, and 
trimmed with silk festooned ruffles. Shiny white 
taffeta silk is more effective than lustrous grain, 
and is also less heavy on the delicate crape foun- 
dation. 

COUNTRY HATS. 

Hats chosen for the country are of most eccen- 
tric shapes, and are by no means displaced by 
bonnets, as was predicted by milliners early in 
the season, The Florida hats of fanciful shape, 
coarse-looking Mackinaw straws, and the Pana- 
ma hats worn by gentlemen, are the favorites for 
watering-place wear. The brim is turned up on 
one side, or else behind, and a bunch of flowers 
is stuck there. Every thing like regularity or 
primness is avoided, and the consequence is, a 
picturesque hat is obtained. Part of the style 
of these chapeaux consists in wearing them far 
back on the head, or else on one side, in a care- 
less-looking fashion. ‘The hair is arranged in a 
small braided knot, and hidden out of sight in 
the crown of the hat. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; ArNoLp, ConstTaBLe, & 
Co.; and Lorp & Taytor. : 





PERSONAL. 


Joun Stuart Miux sometimes got into the 
mellowest humor, and went into anecdote with 
pret zest; always talked well. He had a deep 

islike to GorTHE’s moral character, and won- 
dered how a man who could draw the sorrows 
of a deserted woman like Aurelia, in Wilhelm 
Meister, could behave so systematically ill to 
women. Turning from GorTHE to SCHILLER 
was ike polng, into the fresh air from a hot- 
house. e thought GoLpsmITH unsurpassed ; 
next to him Apprson; disliked the style of 
Junius and Grszon, and thought meanly of the 
latter in all respects except for his research, 
which alone of the work of that century stands 
the best of nineteenth-century criticism. 

—Judge Rosertson, of Virginia, who died on 
the 5th of July, at the age of eighty-eight, was a 
lineal descendant of Pocanonras. So was the 
late Dr. Hawks, of this city. 

—Rey. JosepH Parker, D.D.,a man of note 
among English Congregationalists, and author 
of Zece Deus, is coming hither in the autumn to 
lecture. 

—Mr. A. T. Stewart, who sailed for Europe 
on the 15th ult. for a couple of months’ relaxa- 
tion from business, needed the vacation. He 
could have stood the expense for a year or more 
past, but the bother was about the time. He 
has so many irons in the fire that it takes a roll- 
ing-mill to keep them torrid. 

—Madame Ravtazzi, one of the wittiest women 
of latter days, when last in Paris saw at the 
house of a friend a picture of MicHELET, who, 
in point of cheerfulness, is quite equal to HUME 
or ALISON, and wrote under it the following: 

“Mrounetet, dont voici l'image, 
Offre un contraste assez plaisant; 
Tl réveille le moyen age 
Et fait dormir l’age présent.” 

—The King of Italy has just presented to the 
Empress of Russia a nice little thing in the way 
of furniture—a table of marvelous mosaic, from 
the studio of Enrico Bost, of Florence. It is 
round, four feet in diameter, and represents 
Apollo and the nine Muses. 

—Philadelphia has another citizen emulous 
of the fame of Grrarp. Mr. Lewis AUDENRIED, 
an opulent gentleman of that city, has given: 
$100,000 in seven per cent. first mortgage bonds, 
the interest of which is to be paid to any hos- 
pital or hospitals in Philadelphia, whether con- 
nected with a medical college or not, that may 
be designated by his friend Dr. Wiii1am Forses. 

—Very French and very good is this squib from 
a recent Paris journal at the expense of the 
French ministry: A gentleman lately presented 
himself at the residence of a new minister. “I 
wish to see Monsieur X—, ifyouplease.”” “He 
does not live here just now; he is installed at 
Versailles.” “Since when?” “Since he be- 
came a member of the cabinet.” ‘Ah, he has 
entered the new cabinet! Be good enough to 





allow me to sit down a moment. I will wait 
till he goes out of office.” 
—The Shah has clear views as to persons like- 


ly to endanger thrones. He therefore thought 
he was doing the kindly and correct thing when 
he told the Prince of Wales, as one potentate 
might tell another, that the noobie proper 
manceuvre for him to perform on the Duke of 
Sutherland was at once to kill him, for the ob- 
vious reason that asubject so rich and powerful 
as the duke could not exist without endanger- 
ing the throne. ‘‘Or,’’ said the Shah, ‘if you 
can not cut his throat, at least you can put out 
his eyes.” And when told that this, if not im- 
proeet would still be regarded as discourteous, 

e settled into the conviction that there could 
be little security for a dynasty which possessed 
80 pee authority over its subjects, 

—M. Davprep, an eminent geologist, is coach- 
ing up M. Tuters on the question of rocks and 
things. Turprs is preparing to write an essay 
on_the destiny of mankind. He will first ‘go 
for’ Darwin, Turers is pretty old, and has 
lost the velvet from his lovely cheek, but there’s 
a good deal of vim in him yet, and it would be 
poet for him, as his parting literary shot, to 

ping corn the objectionable DaBwIN. | 

—Kaiser Wi1114M is said to be yosing his rea- 
son, and that the journey to St. Petersburg de- 
veloped it rapidly. He never had a very strong 
Prince Bis- 
MARCK, it is known, has a habit of speaking of 
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his imperial master in terms of contempt, and 
his allusions are not infrequent. He compares 
the reluctance with which the king entered on 
the dangerous Bapand over which Providence 
guided him in 1864 and 1866 to that which is felt 
by the inferior equine animals to the saltatory 
process which is needed to cross a wall. “Thrice 
had I to bring up the old gasson to the fence be- 
fore I could get him to take the jump.” 

—The late Joun H. EasTBurn was a good type 
of the Boston printer—industrious, frugal, intelli- 
gent. His printing-office he bequeathed to three 
workmen who had been 1086 in his employ; 

we he to the Franklin Typographical 
and other charitable societies, $10, to the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. After pro- 
viding amply for his widow and relations, the 
balance of his estate is given to the Boston Proy- 
ident Society, the income to purchase food, 
clothing, and fuel for the poor of that city. 
What we especially like in the old gentleman’ 
will is that he gave $1000 to his friend, and evy- 
ery body’s friend, P. B. SamiLaBeR—‘ Mrs, Par- 
tington.” 

_—One Dr. Giznn, of Colusa County, Califor- 
nia, owns a little ranch which may fairly be 
called a nice patch of ground. It contains 
nearly 45,000 acres, embracing a frontage of 
eighteen miles on the Sacramento River, and 
extends back about five miles. He has two ten- 
ants who cultivate about 10,000 acres each, and 
many farmers who work on a smaller scale. G. 
W. Hoog, one of the two large tenants, is now 
cutting 7000 acres of wheat, which will yield 
about 180,000 bushels. He is threshing this 
grain with a machine which is run by an engine 
of twenty-horse power. To supply it requires 
twenty-four large wagons, 110 horses, and fifty 
men. And he seems to be happy. 

—Queen VicroriA has approved the recom- 
mendation of Mr. SED SRONE ea AE, to Dr. 
Livineastone a pension of $1: a year. The 
King of Italy sent to his family a gold medal; 
but gold medals, though very nice, don’t pro- 
duce income. The English style of present is 
more comforting. 

—JraNn INGELOW, it is said, does not write 
any after breakfast. Great many people in New 
York do not. 

—Among the notable men described by Ep- 
MUND YATES as betng puckeae at the Guildhall 
ball to ‘Mr. Shaw, of Persia,” was Mr. Scupa- 
MORE, second secretary of the Post-office, the 
man who induced the government to purchase 
the telegraphs, and under whose direction they 
have marvelously amplified and improyed; a 
man of extraordinary powers of organization 
and official aptitude, joined with the pleasantest 
fancy and the brightest wit; a man who, in his 
early days, has written magazine articles and 
stories without end; who has contributed some 
of the neatest and most humorous verses to be 
found in the pages of Punch ; and who, with the 
exception of Dickens, is the best after-dinner 
orator E. Yares says he ever heard. By-the- 
way, Mr. YaTes notices that “the Princess of 
Wales appeared with her hair knotted on the 
top of her head, thus setting the fashion, let us 
hope, for the abolition of those enormous chi- 
gnons,” etc. That comes of a man’s trying to 
write about fashions. Just as if any body had 
worn chignons for a year past and more! We 
might have taught Mr. Yares better than that 
here in America! 

—A recent visitor to Mrs. Lex, at Alexandria, 
Virginia, found her busily engaged coloring a 
bunch of autumn leaves destined for a fair to be 
held soon, the proceeds of which are to go to- 
ward erecting a memorial chapel to General Leg. 
Making fancy-work for this fair and colorin 
pictures is Mrs. Lee’s favorite occupation, ani 
so eager is she to contribute to its success that 
she rises at five o’clock to begin her work. 

—The Princess of Wales is having a private 

family visit from her sister, the Czarina of Rus- 
sia. The two sisters bear a close resemblance 
to each other, and are two of the handsomest 
women of theage. Their frank, simple, gracious 
manners enchant every one, and no two youn 
women were less spoiled by the affectations an 
artificialities of court life. They are to this hour 
as kindly and unassuming as when, in a quiet 
country home in Germany, they made up their 
own bonnets, and enjoyed their butter-bread at 
the frugal domestic table. They are deeply at- 
tached to each other, wear dresses of the same 
eut and color, and exhibit every mark of sisterly 
sympathy and affection. 
‘he Earl of Dunraven, who has banished 
himself temporarily from Great Britain to enjoy 
the pleasure of shooting large game in the very 
West, has secured the services of the Hon. WILL- 
iam F. Copy, or ‘Buffalo Bill,” as a shooting 
companion. The earl is to be succeeded by a 
large number of aristocrats from that kingdom, 
bent upon bloody work on the plains. 

—It is supposed that the Pope will soon be- 
stow the hat of a cardinal on Archbishop Man- 
NING, of England, and on two American archbish- 
ops. Of the latter, either Archbishop M‘CLos- 
xEy or Archbishop Barry will probably be fa- 
yored, while a Southern or Western prelate will 
have the other head-gear. 

—The late WiLL1AM Waitin, who left an es- 
tate of $715,000, was another of Boston's good 
citizens. It has transpired since his death ‘that 
he refused compensation yor the valuable serv- 
ices rendered by him to the government during 
the war, and for the delicate foreign mission on 
which he was sent. 

—The memory of President Juarez is cherish- 
ed in Mexico, Its government has decreed that 
a $50,000 monument shall be erected to his 
memory; the national flag displayed on his 
birthday; that each of his laughters shall have 
an annual pension of $3000 while single, and 
$1500 if married, and that his most successful 
biographer shall be paid $2000. 

—Dr. RussELt, in a recent letter to the New 
York Zimes, presents the Prince of Wales in a 
character he has not been supposed to fill. 
“Few people,” he says, ‘in England are aware 
of the deep interest taken by the Prince of Wales 
in the politics of his country in its external re- 
jJations. He carries on an immense correspond- 
ence with the great people of Europe, and if the 
forms of our government and the jealousy of the 
House of Commons did not prevent his direct 
participation in affairs, he would be a most val- 
uable minister sans portefeuille of our Foreign 
Secretary or Prime Minister. There is not a 
minister, a man of note in Europe, with whom 
Bae not personally scons and his asain 
‘ul insight into. personal character serves him 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Lamp-Mat, Figs. 1-3. 

To make this mat sti 
lace, gray lining, and white 
tulle, as well as zephyr 
worsted in different 
colors, are required, 
F baste the lining 
and then the tulle on 
the stiff lace, 
and transfer 
the design given in illustration Fig. 1 to the tulle so 
that each line of the design comes on one row of holes 
on the tulle (see Fig. 2, page 501). Work, as shown by 
the illustration, with zephyr worsted in two shades of 
wood brown, the inner six-cornered star and the irreg- 
ular uneven squares in the hollows between the corners 
of the star; the latter are worked with light brown 
worsted, On this are joined two rows of bias stitches, 
which are worked, as shown by the illustration, with 
gray worsted in two shades. Finally, edge all the out- 
lines of the design with long stitches of brown worsted. 
Paste a carriage-leather lining under the mat so far com- 
pleted, and at a distance of one-fifth of an inch from the 
outer edge cut away the projecting material. Cover this 
edge with a fringe of brown and gray worsted. For this 
fringe work, as shown by Fig. 3, on a foundation of brown 
worsted, and inserting a piece of coarse twine, one round of sin- 
gle crochet—always alternately three stitches with brown, one 
stitch with gray worsted. In each upper vein of the stitches in 
this round tie thread ends of double green worsted an inch and 
three-quarters long, and comb them out, 


Mignardise and Crochet Rosettes for Tidies, etc. 
igs. 1 and 2. 

‘IHesE rosettes may be used for setting together tidies, ete. They 
are worked with mignardise and twisted crochet cotton. ‘To work the 
middle circle of the rosette shown by Fig. 1 take a piece of mignardise 
which counts 36 loops on each side, and join the ends carefully. First 
crochet for the inner ring of the circle three rounds as follows: Ist 








Fig. 1.—Nerrep anp Crocuer 
Epeinc ror LInGeRIE, ETC. 















ly, 1 sl. on the third of the 8 ch. counting as first de. 
in this round. Cut off the thread and fasten it. ‘Take 
a new piece of mignardise and work, first, on one side 
two rounds as follows: 1st round.—>+ 3 se. separated 
each by 2 ch. on the next 3 loops of the mignardise, 
7 ch., pass over 4 loops of the mignardise; repeat 15 


Fig. 1.—MIGNARDISE AND CROCHET ROSETTE FoR TIDIES, ETC. 


round.—On each loop work 1 de. (double crochet), then always 1 ch. 
(chain stitch) ; finally, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first de. of this round. 
2d round.—8 ch., which count as first de., 1 de. on each de. of the pre- 
ceding round; finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. counting first 
de. in this round. 3d round.—l sc. (single crochet) on every second 
following st. (stitch) of the preceding round; finally, 1 sl. on the first 
st. of this round. Cut off the thread and fasten it. Crochet on the other 
side of the circle of mignardise four rounds more as follows: Ist round. 
—* 1 de. on the next loop of the mignardise, 3 ch., 1 de. on the next 
loop, 2 ch., 1 de. on the next loop, 3 ch. ; repeat eleven times from +; 
finally, work 1 sl. on the first de. of the preceding round. 2d round.— 
> Five times alternately 5 ch., 1 se. on the first dc. of the preceding 
round, working all the sc. on the same st. on which the first sc. was 
worked, then 8 ch., 1 sc. on the third following de. ; repeat eleven times 
from +. "At the end of the round cut off the thread and fasten it. 3d 
round.—Lay on the thread anew; 1 sc. on 
the middle st. of the middle loop of one of 
the figures consisting of 5 ch. loops in the 
preceding round, then 11 times alternately 
15 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. of the mid- 
dle loop of the next figure consisting of 5 
ch. loops; finally, 15 ch., 1 sl. on the first 
sc. of this round. 4th round.—5 ch., the 
first 3 of which count as first de., then al- 
ways alternately 1 de. on the third follow- 
ing st. of the preceding round, 2 ch. ; final- 





Fig. 2,—Desten ror Emprorpery or AFGHAN, 
Fie. 1. 
Description of Symbols: O Blue Silk; ® White Silk. 





Fig. 3.—Crocuet ror Arcuan, 
Fig. 1.—Four Size, 
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times from *; finally, work 
1 sl. on the first sc. of this 
round, At the end of the 
round sew the ends of the 
mignardise together, 2d 
round.—!1 sl. on the 
first 2 ch. of the pre- 
ceding round, > 1 se. 
on the middle of the 
next 3 sc. sep- 
arated each by 
2 ch, in the preceding round, five times alternately 5 ch., 
1 sc. on the same st. on which the first se. was worked, 
but fasten the middle st. of the middle loop of the figure 
consisting of 5 ch. loops to 1 st. on the outer edge of 
the rosette so far finished; then 9 ch.; repeat 15 
times from >, and in every repetition fasten the mid- 
dle st. of the middle loop of the figure consisting of 
5 ch. loops always to the twelfth following st. of the 
rosette; finally, 1 sc. on the first st. of this round, 
Fasten the thread and cut it off. On the other side 
of the mignardise crochet for the outer edge of the ro~ 
sette one round as follows: > 1 sc. on the second loop 
in the hollow of a scallop, four times alternately 4 ch., 
I sc. on the next loop, then 2 ch., pass over 2 loops in the 
hollow of the scallops; repeat from >»; finally, 1 sl. on 
the first sc. of this round. Fasten the thread and cut it off. 
Begin the rosette shown by Fig. 2 in the middle on a foun~ 
dation of 9 ch. closed in a ring, and on this work, first, six 
rounds as follows: Ist round.—5 ch., which count as first ste. 
(short treble crochet), 31 ste. on the ch. ring; finally, 1 sl. on 
the fifth of the 5 ch. counting as first ste. in this round. 2d round. 
—1 sc. on each st. of the preceding round, in doing which always 
insert the needle in both upper veins of the stitches; finally, 1 sl. on 
the first st. of this round. 3d round.—3 ch., which count as first 
de., > then for the first leaflet of a two-leaved figure work 7 ch., 2 te. 
(treble crochet) on the first of the 7 ch., working off the 2 tc. not 
separately, but together with the loop on the needle. This com~ 
pletes one leaflet. Crochet a similar leaflet, then 1 de. on both up- 
per veins of the fourth following st. of the preceding round; repeat 





Fig. 2.—Crocurr Epcine FOR 
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Fig. 2.—MicNarpise AND CrocHET KosEtTe FoR 'TIDIES, ETC. 


7 times more from +, but in the last repetition, instead of the de., work 
1 sl. on the third of the ch, counting as first de. in this round, 4th 
round.—7 sl. on the 7 ch. of the first leaflet in the preceding round, 3 
ch., which count as first de., 7 times alternately 13 ch., 1 de. on the 
middle st. of the next two-leaved figure; then 13 ch., 1 sl. on the third 
of the 3 ch. counting as first de. in this round. 5th round.—l1 se. on 
each st. of the preceding round; finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. of this 
round, 6th round.—1 sc. on the next st. of the preceding round, + 1 
p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these), 2 sc. on the 
next 2 st., 1 p., 2 sc. on the following 2 st., then fasten to the eighth 
loop of a new piece of mignardise, 3 sc. on the next 3 st., L p., 2 sc. on 
the following 2 st. ; repeat from +; the four surplus stitches of the pre- 
ceding round are passed over, each separately, at intervals. At the end 
of the round cut off the thread and fasten it, and sew the ends of the 
mignardise together. Crochet on the other side of the mignardise one 
round more, at the same time fastening on 
a second piece of mignardise in the follow- 
ing manner: > 1 sc. on the second loop in 
the hollow of a mignardise scallop of the 
work finished thus far; 5 times alternately 
4 ch., 1 se. on the next loop, but the third 
time, after the second ch., fasten to the 
ninth loop of the second piece of mignardise, 
tien 1 ch., pass over 2 loops in the hollow 
of a mignardise scallop of the finished part 
of the work ; repeat 11 times from >; final- 
ly, 1 sl. on the first st. of this round, then 
cut off the thread and fasten it, and sew the 
ends of the mignardise together. Finally, 
* crochet on the outer edge of the second 
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piece of mignardise one round more as follows: 1 sc. on the second loop in the hollow 
of a scallop, 6 times alternately 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop, then 2 ch., 
pass over 2 loops in the hollow of the mignardise scallop; repeat 1] times from >; 
finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. of this round. . 


Pearl Gray Cashmere Mantelet. 


Turs mantelet of pearl gray cashmere is cut in points on the edge, and trimmed 
with gros grain folds of the same color, and also with cord and tassels and twisted 
fringe. Cut the mantelet from Fig. 25, No. XI., of the Supplement to Harper's 
Bazar, Vol. VI., No. 31. 


Black Faille 
Mantelet. 
Tus black 

faille mantelet is 
lined with lus- 
tring, and is trim- 
med with gath- 
ered black lace 
and a passemen- 
terie border and 
tassels. It is 
closed with hooks 
and eyes. 


Black | 
Gros Grain 
Mantelet. 


‘Tals man- 
telet is made 
of black gros 
grain, and is 
lined with lus- 
tring. The 


Peart Gray CasuMere ManrTecet. 


trimming consists of loops and folds of black moiré and gathered 
black lace. The mantelet is closed with hooks and eyes. 


Tapestry Design for Footstools, Cushions, etc. 
‘Turs design is worked in cross stitch on medium-sized canvas with 


zephyr worsted and filling silk. The colors to be used are given in 
the description of symbols. 


Corners of Point Russe Borders, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuese borders are suitable for trimming portfolios, albums, etc., 
and are worked on leather, cloth, or satin in point Russe with saddler’s 
silk of the same color, or of various colo When worked on wash 
material with gray or white cotton, they may be used for trimming 
children’s jackets, dresses, etc. 


Netted and Crochet Edging for Lingerie, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 500. 

TuxseE edgings are suitable for trimming lingerie, 
etc. For Fig. 1 work, first, with twisted crochet cot- 
ton, No. 20, on a netting. mesh half an inch 
in circumference and a foundation of 2 st. 
(stitch), a strip of the requisite length. 
Border this strip on one edge with 
two rounds as follows: 1st 
round.—* One point con- 
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sisting of 1 sc. (single cro- x 9 
chet), | sde. (short PD 
double crochet), Ae S 
5 de. (double cro- fe ‘Men 
chet), 1 sde., 1 se. PROS, 
on the next st. of eeeiseg 
the netting; re- 4 
peat from *. On 


the other edge of the 
netted strip work on each 
st. of the netting 5 sc. 

For Fig. 2 crochet on a 
foundation of the requisite length 
two rounds as folloy Ist round. 
—* 1 de. on the next foundation 
st., 8 ch., (chain stitch), 1 sc. on the 
second of these, 1 ch., 1 de. on the same 
m7 st. on which the first 
I de. was worked, 1 ch., 

1 de, on the fourth follow- 

ing foundation st., 3.ch., 1 
de. on the same st. on which 
the last de. was worked, 1 ch., 
pass over 3 st.; repeat from *. 
2d round.— 1 se. on the single ch, 
before the ch. loop in the preceding 
round, one figure consisting of 7 ch. loops 
on the next ch. loop in the preceding round 
in the following manner: 1 sc., 9 ch., 1 sc., 
7 ch., 1 se., three times alternately 9 ch., 1 se. 
and 7 ch., 1 sc., 9 ch., 1 se.; this completes the 
figure; then work 1 sc. on the next single ch. which 
was worked after the ch. loop in the preceding round, 
2 ch., 3 se. on the 
next 3 ch., 2 ch.; 
repeat from >, but 
always fasten the 
middle st. of the 
first ch, loop to the 
middle st. of the 
corresponding ch. 
loop of the figure 
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worked previously, Description of Symbols: ® Dark Brown; with red Saxony 
shown by the il- ee Brown: Bae pen 3° wool. For the - 
i i ; arkest), & 2d, is OR Sane 7. é 
Bip; Iv Comma son PB oun-Hos ea: CRU Red dusirgHion. 1 8 dightesi), Fawn {the last silky.’ open-work strip of Fig. 24-Coryep ox Port Russe Borper, 
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Carriage or Cradle Afghan.—Crochet and Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
Figs, 1-3,—{See illustrations on page 500.) 

Fig. 1 shows a section of an afghan designed for a carriage, cradle, or couch. The 
afghan, which is shown reduced in size, is made of single strips set together. It is 
embroidered in cross stitch, and edged with fringe, which is knotted in. ‘The orig- 
inal is forty-three inches and a quarter long, and thirty-three inches and three-quar- 
ters wide, not including the fringe surrounding it, which is four inches wide. It 
consists of eleven strips, the five wide ones of which are worked crosswise with white 
zephyr worsted in the common Afghan.or Victoria stitch. The six narrow strips are 
crocheted lengthwise with blue zephyr worsted in rounds, going backward and for- 
ward, with raised 
dots. The crochet- 
work should be done 
closely, therefore the 
crochet needle used 
should not be too 
coarse. First work 
the wide strips of the 
requisite length in 
Afghan stitch on a 
foundation of 28 st. 
(stitch), Each pat- 
tern row of the Af- 
ghan stitch con- 
sists always of 
one round going 
forward and one 
round going 
backward, In 
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the first round of the first pattern row take up one loop from 
each foundation stitch, letting all the loops remain on the 
needle, In the second round always cast off two of the 
loops on the needle together, drawing the thread through 
once. In the course of the work, in the first round of every fol- 
lowing pattern row, always take up the loops from the vertical 
veins of the preceding pattern row. The second round is worked 
as already described. ‘These strips are edged on the sides with 
one round of single crochet worked with blue worsted, observing 
Fig. 3. Work on one side of each strip, in connection with the 
edging, always one narrow strip of the afghan with blue worsted, 
in rounds going back and forth, as follows: Turn the work. 
Ist-8d rounds.—1 sc. (single crochet) on each st. of the preceding 
round. In working the sc. always insert the needle in the two 
upper veins of the stitches. 4th round.—* 3 sc. on the next 
3 st. of the preceding round, one dot on the vertical veins of the 
corresponding st. of the first round (see Fig. 3). For this dot five 
times alternately throw the thread on the needle and draw it 
through the corresponding st. in a loop three-quarters’ of an inch 
long; then 1 sl, (slip stitch) on the next st. of 
the third round. In working the sl. work off 
together all the loops and threads thrown over. 
Repeat from *. 5th round.—1 sc. on each st. 
of the preceding round. Repeat the 
fourth and fifth rounds three times 
more, observing Fig. 3. Final- 
ly, work one more round of se. 
c In setting the strips to- 
gether, sewing them up 
from the wrong side 

(see Fig. 3), 

a white _ strip 

should always 

come on a blue 

strip. ‘The cross 
stitch embroidery 


Fig. 1.—MANNER OF 
AmP-Mar, Fig. 1, Pace 500.—Futr Size. 


KES ae which ornaments the 
SLE white strips is worked 
é saber with blue and white filling 

cote” silk. Fig. 2 gives the de- 

Oe sign and description of sym- 


bols. Knot worsted strands into 
the outer edge of the afghan, and 
tie them in knots, observing the illus- 
tration. 


Stand with 
Emery Cushion. 

See illustration on page 500. 
Tus stand is of bronze, an 
inch and three-quarters high, 
and ornamented with small bronze 
chains. On the top of the stand is 
set a cushion filled with emery and coy- 
ered with pink faille. The latter is em- 
broidered in point Russe with white silk. 
‘The under edge of the cushion is bordered 
with narrow pink silk fringe. 


Border for Tidies, etc. 


See illustration on 
page 500. 

Tuts border. is 
worked on écru 
Java canvas, darn- 
ed in point de re- 
prise, and orna- 
mented in point 
Russe embroidery 
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the border, draw ont the requisite number of 
lengthwise threads of the material side by side, 
and darn the crosswise threads in point de re- 
prise, as shown by the illustration. At both 
sides of this open-work strip work the point 
Russe embroidery. 





THE CLOUD. 


A oxovp came over a land of leaves 

(Oh, hush, little leaves, lest it pass you by!): 
How they had waited and watched for the rain, 
Mountain and valley, and vineyard and plain, 
‘With never a sign from the sky! 

‘Day after day had the pitiless sun 

Looked down with a lidless eye. 


But now! On a sudden a whisper went 

Through the topmost twigs of the poplar spire; 
Out of the east a light wind blew 

(All the leaves trembled and murmured, and drew 
Hope to the help of desire) ; 

It stirred the faint pulse of the forest tree, 

And breathed through the brake and the brier. 


Slowly the cloud came: then the wind died ; 

Dumb lay the land in its hot suspense: 

‘The thrush on the elm bough suddenly stopped ; 
The weather-warned swallow in mid-flying dropped; 
‘The Jinnet ceased song in the fence: 

Mute the cloud moved, till it hung overhead, 
Heavy, big-bosomed, and dense. 


* « . * . . . 


Ah, the cool rush through the dry-tongued trees! 
The patter and plash on the thirsty earth! 

The eager bubbling of runnel and rill! 

‘The lisping of leaves that have drunk their fill! 
The freshness that follows the dearth! 

New life for the woodland, the vineyard, the vale— 
New life with the world’s new birth! 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresronpeEnt. ] 


tor ?—How he drops his Diamonds,— 
Tee Guillotine, Poor mee Baie tate aE 
Fashion. 
F the Shah is not, like Falstaff, witty himself, 
he is at least the cause of wit in others, 
Among other brilliant ideas he has suggested is 
this really charming one that he is not the Shah 
at all, but only an imitation one sent over by the 
true “king of kings” for stock-jobbing purposes, 
to excite the public, and make the Persian loan 
that Baron Reuter is raising ‘‘lively.” This is, 
however, contradicted by the same consideration 
that forbade the lady to* suspect her rival of 
wearing false hair—i. e., if she had had to buy 
it she would have bought better: the genuineness 
of the Shah is proved by his inaptitude and fee- 
Dleness. Dissipation and gratified self-will have 
so wrought with him that he is more like a del- 
icate yet ill-made piece of mechanism than a 
human being. He has to be wound up, as it 
were, by what the doctors call ‘‘ constant sup- 
port,” or he would cease. going altogether; and 
when he does go, it is by fits and starts, and only 
a very little way. Some of our newspapers are 
in raptures about him, because, ‘‘unlike an East- 
ern potentate, or even those born to great social 
eminence among ourselves, he permits to his 
countenance a considerable mobility ;” by which, 
I suppose, they would politely indicate that he is 
not so great # fool as some of those hereditary 
personages who imitate the unruffled calm of 
North American Indians, lest an interest in the 
wrong thing should expose their childishness 
or their vacuity; but, as a matter of fact, a 
sickly smile is the very most that he can muster 
in acknowledgment of all the efforts made to 
please him; and only upon one occasion has he 
been known to wave that handkerchief he does 
not use for its legitimate purpose, namely, when 
Captain Shaw and his Thames firemen suddenly 
directed their hose against the steamer in which 
he visited Greenwich, and gave him a feu de joie 
in water-works. It was a new sensation—for he 
is never washed—and positively pleased him. 

The reflection that the lives and fortunes of 
real men and women at home are dependent 
upon the mere caprice of this royal automaton 
is to me a sickening one. At Brussels a charac- 
teristic thing is said to have happened. The in- 
stitution that took his fancy most was the guillo- 
tine, and he was accordingly desirous to see it 
in action. ‘The king, his host, expressed due re- 
grets that just at that time there was no crim- 
inal on hand who could exemplify its virtues; 
whereupon he answered, in the Persian tongue, 
**What does that signify?” Then, correcting 
himself, he added, hastily, ‘‘Or, if it does, take 
one of my suite.” 

In the sunlight he really shines like a cucum- 
ber frame, so resplendent is his attive with pre- 
cious stones; and you can easily understand 
how a poor man might without servility desire 
the post of his body-servant, so far as to be per- 
mitted to brush his clothes. How his diamonds 
can be made to stick on is indeed a marvel to 
me, though up to the present time, T believe, he 
has only lost half a dozen (from his bridle-rein 
when at the review at Woolwich), and those of 
comparatively small value—namely, £50 a piece, 
Prince Esterhazy, who was wont to be attired in 
the same costly way, used to drop £50 worth a 
night. = 

‘The most humorous piece of social gossip I 
haye got to tell you this week is the story of how 
the Shah has treated ‘‘the man who has bought 
Persia,” namely, Baron Reuter. So anxious was 
this gentleman to secure a visit to his house from 
his imperial client that he telegraphed (you know 
how cheap he can telegraph) to his Majesty, even 
so early in his European tour as when he was at 
Moscow, to implore him “to give him a night” 
when he should come to England, and a gracious 
response was received in the affirmative. Mrs. 
Reuter resolved to be equal to the occasion, and 
outshine the court itself in her reception. Her 
own house in Palace Gardens is a fine one, but 
semi-detached ; so she hired the next one, and 
broke down the wall between them. She turned 
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her doors into windows, and very literally her | vances to the communion-table in the church of 


house out-of-doors, by building a room feet 
long outside it, with a dais for the “king of 
kings.” She has asked half London, and made 
the other half wild because it is not asked. And 
now it has begun to be whispered that the Shah 
won't come to Baron Reuter’s after all. 

Some say the temperature of Moscow made 





him wish to be a little warmer than he really | 


felt toward his financial patron ; others that the 
telegraph officials mistook his ‘‘no” for “ yes.” 
But the fact is, I believe, that the baron com- 
mitted a solecism in etiquette in not sending his 
invitation through the Lord Chamberlain. That 
great official probably thinks very little of Mr, 
Reuter (for the latter, being a naturalized British 


subject, is no baron in his eyes), and is not dis- | 


pleased at the opportunity of snubbing him. In 
vain has the wretched Reuter—urged, we may 
be sure, by his still more wretched lady—laid 
stress upon the Shah's promise, upon his own 
lavish expenditure, and upon his wife’s humilia- 
tion in case she should be left Shahless. ‘*We 
can give you a breakfast,” said the Lord Cham- 
berlain, referring to the long list of his Majesty's 
engagements, “‘ or perhaps even a luncheon ; but 
we really can not give you a night.” 

Mr. Rudolph Lehmann, to whose great merits 
as a portrait painter I have already alluded, has 
been commissioned by Baron Reuter to paint a 
picture of the “‘ concession,” which may one day 
have a great historical interest, for which the 
statesmen who accompany his Majesty have 
duly ‘‘sat ;” but the Shah himself has sat to no- 
body, and is altogether a difficult bird to catch 
either by night or day. 

This enthusiasm, or rather this furor, about 
the Eastern monarch is absolutely unintelligible 
upon grounds of common-sense, for he is really 
but a very ‘‘one-horse” concern as a political 
power, and can neither ‘‘ make us nor break us.” 
It arises, first, I think, from the fact of his being 
an absolute monarch, with power of life and 
death ; secondly, from his being copper-colored ; 
and thirdly, and mainly, from his going about 
with ‘‘a hatful of diamonds.” These cast the 
Czarowitz, who is also just now a guest of ours, 
though of ten times his political importance, com- 
pletely into the shade. Perhaps, too, the Shah’s 
privilege of a plurality of wives gives him an ex- 
ceptional interest with the ladies; and I am sure 
that upon his part that interest is’ reciprocated. 
‘The way he stares at them—and in this respect 
his suite is no whit behind him—is suggestive 
of an unbounded admiration for the fair sex. 
In the East, of course, it is not usual to see so 
much of them as he sees here, and the more he 
sees, the more he seems to like them. His at- 
tempts at making himself agreeable, however, 
are very crude. It is said that Lady Odo Rus- 
sell, at Berlin, admiring his diamonds as only a 
woman can, observed, ‘‘How you must love 
them, sire!” ‘‘ Not so much,” replied the mon- 
arch, in execrable French, “tas I love you ;” 
and it is whispered that he pinched her arm. 

The case for the prosecution in the Tichborne 
trial is almost over, though it is said the whole 
affair may not be concluded till September. The 
whole afiair is getting too ridiculous; so much 
so that the judges and the jury, the bar and the 
audience, are sometimes all in a roar together, 
‘The cross-examination yesterday of Mrs. Town- 
ley, one of the daughters of the late Sir Henry 
‘Tichborne, and a lady of fashion, was character- 
istic. 

“ 
am ? 

“*Yes, several; as many as I could possibly 
get my friends to lay me.” 

‘* Were these to any amount ?” 

“*Oh no; the largest was but fifty pounds.” 

“Were tliey all paid to you ?” 

“Not all; some objected to pay because it 
was only a nonsuit.” 

“*Have you any on the result of the present 
trial ?” 

“No: because I could get nobody to back the 
claimant.” 

Re-examined by the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion, she was asked, ‘‘ Had you any bet with Mr, 
Guildford Onslow?” (‘This is the member of 
Parliament who has ‘‘ invested” in the claimant, 
and has ‘* stumped” the country in his favor.) 

“Oh yes; but he has not paid.” (Roars of 
laughter.) 

It is a mistake to suppose that if found guilty 
the sentence must needs be light. It is within 
the power of the judge to give our “ fat friend” 
fourteen years. But it is rumored that one of 
the jury has such good and sufficient reasons for 

‘sticking to him” that he will eat his boots rath- 
er than find him guilty. In that case, all this 
tremendous business will have to be gone over 
again. R. Kemste, of London. 


Had you any bets upon the last trial, mad- 





AS IT SHOULD HAVE BEEN. 


1O stumble on one’s guardian angel making 

up one’s personal account for the day is 

rare, I know ; nevertheless, it happened to Mrs. 

Larche. Twilight; every one else away; the 

room s0 silent that the ticking of the clock was 

almost impertinent; and then a golden flash past 
Mrs. Larche, half asleep in her easy-chair. 

In an instant she comprehended it by that 
marvelous instinct that we possess in dreams 
and visions; and there flitted through her mind 
various items: fifty dollars given to the Or- 
phans’ Home; tickets given out for a mothers’ 
meeting ; a moral lecture over their coffee to 
her husband, who troubled her by his irreligion. 
But the angel commenced with an item headed, 
‘* A Visit to old Miss Moss.” 

‘Miss Moss,” wrote the angel, ‘‘is sixty, 
wrinkled, and yellow as if she had been dyed ; 
wears a black shawl and limp black skirt ; gives 
herself strange bobs and twitches, so that people 
are inclined to titter at her even when she ad~ 


















which Mrs. Larche is a member, and kneels be- 
side that lady. But that is because they see 
only the shell. The real Miss Moss within is as 
fresh as spring; an enchanted princess, bound 
by ugliness and poverty, and unable for her 


| chains to get out to the beauty and sympathy 


-of the outside world. A brook and a hill, with 
a blue haze over both, hung up in some window, 


| or a scrap of Beethoven, brings tears to her eyes, 


She dotes on books ; for in them she is young 


| .and lovely and noble and great, and has troops 
| .of friends ; and the Persian enchantress herself 


never loved flowers better. But no one sends 
‘her books, flowers, or concert tickets. Old Miss 
Moss! the idea would be ridiculous! And she is 
too poor to buy; and sometimes her soul beats 
hard against its prison bars. The enchanted 
princess rebels against her fate—as she did this 
-afternoon. 

‘¢The sun beat down hard in her dry little room. 
‘She was tired to the very death of looking at the 
sampler over the mantel, the daguerreotypes and 
tea-cups beneath, the fat footstool, the striped 
table-cover, and, without, the rays fluttering on 
the roof, and the tangled kite fast in one of the 
chimneys. The bit of sky she could see was as 
blue as the sapphire pavement the Hebrew elders 
saw. The vagrant wind brought a scent of lilacs 
and spring freshness ; and she knew that without 
the grass was already like velvet, and the trees in 
full leaf. People every where were walking, chat- 
ting, buying, painting, looking at pictures, sing- 


} ing, writing, driving—in one word, living ; and, 


***T am shut out from it all,’ she said. ‘The 


| whole world of art and beauty and thought is 


closed against me, I am denied even a peep 
through its gates, Denied! I am not even re- 
membered. ‘The whole world has forgotten me. 
Shall I have any of these delights in heaven, I 
-wonder, or will my brothers and sisters in Christ 
monopolize them there as here ?” 

“* Bitter and unwholesome thoughts these, and 
bitter were the tears that trickled down Miss Moss’s 
withered cheeks. And just then that Mrs. Larche 
should drive up!—she could hardly believe her 
eyes; but there was the lady—that she should 
come for her! that she should bring her a fuchsia 


| and a lapful of new books! that she should take 


her out for her share in the spring and sunshine 
and lilacs! take her to drive! remember her, and 
not in the flannel and soup way, but as a sister 
in Christ, with wants and longings like her own! 
Miss Moss’s poor heart went out to God in a 
gust of thanksgiving and faith and delight; and 
for Mrs. Larche, she will find her reward with 
Him who remembers even the cup of cold water 
given for His sake. That was a true angel’s 
visit.” 

Mrs. Larche’s cheeks were crimson. ‘ But— 
but,” she said, ‘*I never did any thing of the 
sort. I never thought of it. I drove out alone, 
and—yes, I remember—past the old house where 
Miss Moss lives ; and I do believe, now I think 
of it, I saw her face at the window looking after 
me.” 

Without reply, the angel proceeded to the sec- 
ond item. 

“‘Mary Stubbs, etatis nineteen, is in what may 
be called a transition state—and transition states, 
in governments or individuals, are apt to be mark- 
ed by disagreeables. Mary Stubbs is not alto- 
gether a pleasant person. She is ignorant and 
ambitious, with vague longings for something 
strong, bold, grand, and not every-day. Her 
ideas of what is great are about as intelligent as 
that barbarian’s Christianity who crucified his 
followers because the English Scriptures recom- 
mended that form of punishment. She wears a 
viding-hat, short hair and skirts, and flourishes 
strong-minded notions, and proposes a course 
for herself of mathematics and political econ- 
omy—the short hair, riding-hat, and political 
economy being to her what much jewelry and 
wonderful neck-ties are to some very young men. 
Under that is cleverness, principle, and fine traits 
that only want development. ‘That Mrs. Larche 
should detect this ; should silence her natural an- 
tagonism toward the hat and the hair; should sac- 
rifice an evening a week for her suke ; should pa- 
tiently, almost imperceptibly, incline her toward 
a higher, more womanly creed—in short, be al- 
ways ready with the word fitly spoken for this 
unattractive, provoking, and yet worthy girl— 
no words of praise are strong enough. “To give 
money is easy: to give thought and time, and 
sacrifice prejudice and pleasanter company for 
an indifferent person, is noble, and marks the 
true woman and the Christian.” 

“Oh!” murmured Mrs. Larche. ‘¢ When I 
have always detested the girl, and turned her 
into ridicule; and only last night, when Jane 
said she was sorry for her, and that’ she should 
invite her there occasionally, and try to be of 
some use to her, I told her on all such occasions 
to give me warning, as I did not choose to see 
too much of Miss Stubbs. It never occurred to 
me that I owed her any duty.” 

Still without reply, the angel advanced to the 
third item, 

“*Mrs. Riche has long been ill. Before her 
illness she was a fine, showy woman. You would 
observe her hair and her color and her waist. 
You would also observe that no lady saluted her, 
and that your wife, or your daughter, or what- 
ever lady hung on your arm, meeting ner for the 
first time, surveyed her with marked and instant 
distaste. Nothing was absolutely known against 
Mrs. Riche. She lived quietly with her husband 
and children. Butit was one of those cases where, 
although nothing discreditable was known, ev- 
ery one was firmly convinced that there was a 
great deal to be known if one chose to take the 
trouble to unearth it. 

“But Mrs. Riche has now been ill for weeks. 
Her husband looks sleepless and anxious. There 
is trouble with the servants, as is apt to be the 
case when the head of the house is ill. The 
little children, playing about, look unkempt and 
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forlorn. Mr, Larche passes them every after- 
noon on his way home, and Mr. Larche has 2 
tender heart for children. He saw little Nanny 
crying, and scratched with the gravel where she 
had fallen, and little Mollie, only two years old- 
er, trying to comfort her and play the mother, 
and dashed a mist from his eyes, and muttered 
something about ‘bitterly good women.’ Mr. 
Larche is not whatis called serious. He declares 
that his wife, who is a notable woman in the 
Church, does the piety for the family. But he 
yentures on occasional hints about Mrs. Riche, 
as that ‘the Riche family must be in sad trouble, 
now that there is no one to nurse the invalid or 
watch the children,’ or that ‘ Riche, poor fellow, 
looks almost worn out.’ 

‘*'fo tell the truth, it is not only that his sym- 
pathies have been roused: he has something at 
stake. There is a principle of opposition strong- 
ly developed in Mr. Larche. He is not the man 
to accept a creed because his fathers believed it 
before him, or because it is the fashion. And 





well was it that Mrs. Larche, asking herself what 
her Lord and Master would have done were He 
on the earth, went at once to Mrs. Riche on hear- 
ing of her condition, comforted the children, re- 
assured the servants, sent over whole meals ready 
cooked, soothed the sick woman, and relieved Mr. 
Riche, worn out between business and nursing, of 
the strain on body and nerves, For, seeing that, 
Mr. Larche now declared his belief in the inspira- 
tion of Christianity ; ‘for,’ he argued, ‘if there 
is a God, and a just God, then He must love all 
His creatures as His children, spite of differences 
of color, manner, and language, and all mankind 
are brothers. And if that be so, Christians could 
not dare to wave aside a lost and erring broth- 
er or sister, as the haughty Brahmin, in the 
pride of his purity, motions away the pariah 
from his road; for Christians must believe, if 
they believe at all, that Christ died for this 
lost man or woman also. There is in him not 
only our own blood and a common humanity, 
but something of God, and they dare not de- 
spise what had any thing of God in it, and 
that God still loves. This is what I have waited 
for; for many a philosopher and heathen creed 
has inculcated purity and self-denial, but God 
alone could inspire humanity with a love for 
what is fallen and inferior. Hitherto I have rec- 
ognized my wife’s virtues, but I despised her 
prejudices, her exclusive dogmas, her readiness 
to judge. I have hated the thought that relig- 
ion sits safe and satisfied while believing that 
millions were perishing before its eyes finally 
and forever; and if my wife had refused to play 
the Samaritan to this woman, half dead by the ° 
road-side, I should have refused, once for all, 
a religion that consisted in a pew, a church, a 
Sunday-school, a genuflection in the creed, one 
hundred dollars a year to missions, and the sew- 
ing society. When God’s children cry to Him 
for bread, He could never send them such stones 
as these.” 

“T say again it was well that Mrs. Larche list- 
ened to the teachings of her Lord. Facts, not 
dead principles, are what are wanted by earnest, 
thinking men like Larche, and a thousand ser- 
mons could never have carried the conviction 
that did that one act of self-denying, womanly 
charity.” 

Mrs. Larche was very pale now. She had 
told her husband that morning ‘“‘that she could 
not comprehend his interest in Mrs. Riche, for 
her part. When any respectable woman was ill 
he showed no such sympathy, and he must ex- 
cuse her. She could not compromise herself by 
entering a house like Mrs. Riche’s. It would 
make her ill to touch the woman. Let her hus- 
band, if he was her husband, bring some person 
who would be congenial to her to nurse her and 





look after his children.” 

Apparently unheeding, the angel made a final 
item. 

‘* Any one occupying an exceptional or a pro- 
fessional position is very much at the same dis- 
advantage as on the stage. All her neighbors 
have a decided conception about the way in 
which she should play her part, and are ready 
with criticism if she fails in any point. Such a 
part was that of Aline Raye, the minister’s wife. 
For example, a minister's wife, inthe eyes of 
the family Snyder, should be a pale woman 
with a pinched nose, entirely given over to flan- 
nels for the poor and prayer- meetings; with 
the family Nodyett, she should be a hearty, jolly 
woman, great on pickles, recipes, and neighbor- 
ly offices; with the family Renche, a peculiarly 
spotless, refined, lady-like appearance was re- 
quired, and an appreciation of Chopin; with 
the family Prigy, a mighty visitor was indispen- 
sable; and by every body she was expected to 
be the one woman in the parish wholly free 
from human infirmity, and never to make a slip 
or an imprudent observation, or to fail in tact, 
or patience, or costume, or strength, or smiles, 
or presence any where when she was wanted. 
Aline Raye, of whom all these impossibilities 
are expected, is sensitive and impressionable. 
She is entirely conscious on each occasion where 
she has failed to perform the impossibility, and 
divines all the strictures that follow. Proud 
and self-controlled, she shows no sign; she 
never complains even to her husband, for fear 
of adding to his cares; but were it not for the 





thoughtful sympathy, the moral support, of a 
leading lady like Mrs. Larche, it is difficult to 
say whether she could still continue the struggle 
to perform her manifold duties, knowing all the 
time that she is pleasing nobody. Breeze after 
a parching noon, dew to a withering flower, sun- 
shine in gloom—all these and more is Mrs. Larche 
to her suffering, fainting sister in Christ. She 
fulfills the command, ‘ Bear ye one another's 
burdens.’” 

This was intolerable. Only that day Mrs, 
Larche and other leading ladies had weighed, 
measured, and found. wanting the parson’s un- 
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her way! Nothing could have been further from 
them. She only occurred to them as some- 
thing in which to stick a pin—not to comfort. 
The question with them was, What were her 
duties ? not if they owed any duties to her. 
Stung beyond bearing, Mrs. Larche started to 
her feet. But the golden gleam had faded; 
darkness filled the room. Probably Mrs. Larche 
had been dreaming. 


—$———— 


PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorREsPonpEnt. } 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


E discussed music classes last time, and so 
I will say a few words to-day about the 
sister Muse, as presiding over painting and draw- 
ing classes. There are several good ones to be 
found in various parts of Paris, so it is not nec- 
essary to specify any one cours in particular. 
Perhaps, before entering on this new point, I had 
better mention for the benefit of those who wish 
to cultivate-music professionally that the classes 
of the Conservatoire are open to all aspirants to 
musical proficiency, amateur or professional, but 
that it is a grievous mistake to imagine that the 
pupils receive private lessons from the masters 
of that establishment, or that the instruction 
provided for them en masse is at all adequate to 
the requirements of a serious student of music. 
The classes teach thorough bass, and they do 
this admirably ; but if you want instrumental 
lessons, you must pay for them separately, and 
just as highly (from fifteen to twenty francs a 
lesson) as outside pupils do. So that the so- 
called gratuitous artistic education, when exam- 
ined in detail, is a very meagre one indeed. An- 
other point to which I feel bound to call the at- 
tention of strangers is the fearful risks a young 
girl runs in being thrown into such companion- 
ship as the aggregate of the Conservatoire pupils 
provides. They are recruited largely in the first 
instance from the concierge class, whose moral- 
ity does not stand much higher than its educa- 
tion, and there is the usual contingent of Bohe- 
mianism among the artist class, of whose moral 
standard the less said the better. How far these 
serious dangers may be modified by having the 
pupil accompanied to the classes by a steady 
governess or matron of some sort, and waited 
for through the lessons, I can not really say; but 
no French mother, unless driven by unayoidable 
circumstances, would allow her daughter to go 
there alone. I can not recall an instance of 
any French girl of respectable position having 
been allowed to go there at all. But this is 
only the experience of one person. ‘Io Amer- 
icans I would say that their best plan would be, 
for professional candidates, to follow a private 
cours and have lessons from some first-rate pro- 
fessor simultaneously. ‘The concerts of the 
Conservatoire are excellent, and afford a very 
good lesson in themselves to those who are for- 
tunate enough to get admittance to them; but 
the tickets are very difficult to obtain. And 
now about the drawing classes. There is a 
state school under the nominal superintendence 
of Rosa Bonheur, where the classes are free, 
and, as far as I can testify, quite unobjectionable. 
I know several young French girls who from 
time to time have gone there, and they never re- 
ported any thing disagreeable in this respect. 
But the teaching is not very satisfactory. I 
used the word ‘nominally’ concerning Rosa 
Bonheur’s superintendence with intention, ‘The 
great artiste visits the ateliers for an hour once 
a week, perhaps, and goes round the easels and 
desks, scanning the work of each, and saying a 
word of kindly encouragement or of criticism, as 
it may happen. But Michael Angelo himself 
could not do much toward evolving the artistic 
powers of some hundreds of pupils with such op- 
portunities as this. The fact is that, as in most 
large public competitions of this sort, the only 
ones who gain any thing from the presence of 
the master are the few who are sufficiently ad- 
vanced to profit by a few words of wisdom di- 
rected to their special needs, hints or warnings 
that their style suggests to him, and which at a 
certain stage may be invaluable to a novice. 
To these few whose work interests him, and 
whose abilities are already developed to a certain 
point, the great master will devote as much as 
he can of his rapid supervision, and that little 
will be an immense gain to these pupils. But 
the rest derive no benefit whatever from his 
transient apparition in the studio or the music- 
hall. To these, then, I would say, study first at 
a good private drawing class. But make sure 
that the professor, male or female, be a compe- 
tent one. Study from the block till you have 
mastered its difficulties, and then go to a studio 
where there are living models, and when you 
have got to a certain point there, go and copy at 
the Louvre or the Luxembourg. You have only 
to apply, with certain credentials within the ac- 
cess of all respectable applicants, to the Minister 
of Fine Arts, and he will send you a ticket of 
admission. Now that I think of it, I am not 
quite sure whether that functionary exists at 
present, But some one tantamount to him 
does, and there can be no difficulty in finding 
out his name and address from the porter at the 
Musée du Louvre, or one of the artists in the 
gallery. A branch of drawing that has been 
very fashionable of late in Paris, and that Amer- 
ican young girls are fond of, is painting on china. 
it is very effective, not difficult, and very use- 
ful, so I will give you a few hints about it. It 
is rather difficult to get a desirable master or 
mistress in this style, for the artists are recruited, 
generally speaking, from a yery low class, Your 
best plan would be to write to Sevres, to the 
manufactory, and ask for the address of some 
artist belonging formerly to that establishment, 
who may be willing to give lessons in Pavis, 
‘There was one lady, a very accomplished flower 
and fruit painter, who was for many years ‘‘first 
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brush” in her special department at Sévres, and 
who was, perhaps still is, in the habit of giving 
lessons to pupils at their own homes. ‘The terms 
were fifteen francs for two hours. The pleas- 
antest plan is for two to join in the lesson, 
which insures the stimulant of competition as 
well as divides the expense. It is by far the 
best plan to take a two hours’ lesson instead of 
one. China colors require a good deal of prep- 
aration, and by the time you are thoroughly un- 
der way, and that your first coat of paint is laid 
on, the first hour is drawing to a close, and you 
will do just twice as much by continuing the les- 
son now as by taking another single hour at an- 
other time. The baking of the china is the most 
troublesome part of the performance. There 
are no ovens in the habitable side of the city. 
You must go to the Faubourg Poissonniére, and 
those remote regions around it, to get one, and 
you must be careful to choose a good one or you 
risk to have your che/s-d’euvre broken in the 
cooking. But not to frighten you unduly by 
this warning, I must add that the writer has run 
the gantlet scores of times, and has never had 
an accident of any sort to deplore, not eyen a 
crack in the most delicate Sévres china. By- 
the-way, I will tell you a secret. If you long— 
as all dabblers in this kind of art invariably do— 
for some Sevres plates and cups whereon to im- 
mortalize your genius, don’t buy what they offer 
you at the shops in Paris ; they are shams; but 
go to Sévres and make yourself as fascinating as 
you all can, you dreadful Americans, to the di- 
rector of the manufactory who shows you over 
the place (you can get a ticket to visit it from 
the Minister of Public Works), and tell him this 
longing of your soul, and he will take you to the 
boutique, as they call it, where certain pieces 
of china not considered perfect by the artists of 
the place are set aside, and sold for very little. 
‘The painting entirely covers the flaw, which oft- 
en no eye but that of a Sevres artist could detect. 
You may in this way collect an entire service, 
and paint it yourself. Comxr. 





WILLIAM MORRIS. 


ITLLIAM MORRIS is widely known in 

this country as well as in England as the 
author of Jason and the Earthly Paradise, 
Many who read and admire the books do not 
think of the author save as the scholar and man 
of culture who chooses the life of letters for his 
vocation, justifying it by success. But the poems 
which have made his name a household word are 
the result of his leisure hours, his recreation. His 
vocation is thorough-going hard work, with mat- 
ter-of-fact prose details. 

Many years ago a few earnest young men, each 
rich in the artist eye, hand, and heart, resolved 
in their own way to lift the world, and make it 
wiser, happier, better, because they had lived in it, 
Promineat among them were William Morris, 
‘Gabriel Dante Rossetti, Burn Johns, Marshall, 
Faulkner, etc.—their governing principle to be 
this: not to do the best art work the public would 
stand—i. e., could then appreciate—but absolute- 
ly the best they themselves were capable of pro- 
ducing. 

‘The medium chosen was the creation of truth- 
ful designs for stained glass, wall-papers, carpets, 
furniture, and decorative art generally. From 
small beginnings in the various departments have 
grown large and important establishments and 
factories that to-day in their specialties stand un- 
rivaled. 

The first grand success which Mr. Morris 
achieved was in the stained glass displayed at the 
English Exposition, 1862 (now at Kensington). 
From that-hour success was certain, and orders 
in that one branch have been constantly at least a 
yearinadvance. Of necessity such work as Mor- 
ris & Co, give the world is expensive, and not yet 
within reach of the multitude. Much of it, how- 
ever, is on exhibition from time to time, and its 
influence in reforming and educating public taste 
can not be limited or estimated. 

We wish now to speak particularly about the 
Morris wall-papers. These are peculiarly unique 
both in coloring and design, the latter from Mor- 
ris's own hand, the former under his special super- 


vision. ‘The most distinctive that have reached 
us are— 
1. The Ferns. Groundwork, the tint known 


as réséda, or, to speak more intelligently, olive; 
the spray of fern thrown carelessly upon it with 
that perfectly artistic grouping that can only come 
from the closest study of nature. ‘The ferns are 
in a lighter shade than the background, but the 
tracing and fine lines are dark. A lovely paper 
for a room where one wishes to hang pictures, the 
neutral tint, so soft yet so cool, forming an ad- 
mirable background. Fora finish above and be- 
low, a picture moulding a shade darker, with black 
lines either side, is charming; if preferred, a gilt 
edge can be used, however. 

2, The Daisies. There are two styles of this 
pattern, securing entirely different effects by the 
use of different tints for the groundwork. The 
light daisy has a creamy ground, with the faint- 
est suggestion of green—paler than Nile water, 
unless it were covered with foam. The daisies 
are in clusters, as you might gather them; pale 
pink, buff, or white, with real daisy leaves, not 
some nondescript growing from a stalk that might 
bear cabbages or roses. Each flower is distinct- 
ively and truthfully treated in the smallest detail. 
Among the daisies are a few bluebells and scarlet 
columbines, as carefully finished as the daisies. 
‘The dark daisy has an olive ground, rather deep 
in tone, heightening the hue of the flowers by 
contrast, permitting also warmer coloring: at all 
events, a selection of the brightest daisies the field 
afforded. a 

3. The Pomegranate or Fruit Pattern. The 
foliage is peculiar, suggesting foreign flavors in 
the fruit hanging so temptingly within reach— 
half grown, wholly grown, ripe, and unripe; here 


and there one with the rind divided, showing the 
crimson seeds, This also is repeated on dark 
and light grounds. 

4. Rose arid Trellis. Narrow bars in tints of 
brown, four to six inches apart, suggest old-time 
cottage casements ; veritable roses, not woven ar- 
bitrarily, one in, one out, ad infinitum, but climb- 
ing freely, luxuriantly, as nature might dictate, 
throwing out sprays and leaves where sprays 
and leaves made themselves necessary; bright, 
warm June roses, hanging heavy and sweet, 
tempting the bluebirds and thrushes that stoop 
over them for their morning draught. A stray 
humming-bird or two are among the flutterers. 
Count the petals of the roses, if you will; trace 
the leaves ; they, too, are studies from nature, not 
offsprings of the artist’s fancy. 

5. Birds and Arabesque. These are in white 
on a ground of blue, like the heavens in June, not 
the glittering blue of a frosty winter’s day, but 
the soft, hazy blue that makes all things fresh 
and fair. ‘This is repeated in gold tracery on a 
black or extremely dark ground. 

6. The Jasmine. Newest of all; groundwork 
no tint that can be named, yet you can see it 
sometimes after sunset lying low above the hori- 
zon; neither gray nor blue nor green, still less 
yellow, but with a hint of each, the key-note, 
after all, being a sea tint. One sees it looking 
across a meadow to a woodland when the July 
sun is warm, and a greenish golden haze comes 
between the eye and the trailing vines of jasmine, 
with their odorous white blossoms. A single spray 
is worth study, as if for an illustrated botany. 

To bring out into daily life, to have home, how- 
ever small, a thing of beauty, because harmoni- 
ous throughout, should be the central thought in 
decoration and furnishing. ‘This is only possible 
when unity of purpose is preserved from the out- 
set to the final line drawn and purchase made. 
To assist those who are sincere in the aspiration, 
but lack the fine artistic sense which makes suc- 
cess a matter of course, Morris & Co. have estab- 
lished a consulting office in London, where some 
member of the firm or a competent clerk is always 
in waiting to give advice, show specimens, etc. 
If desired, the plan of a house being given, they 
are ready to draft to the smallest detail designs 
for furniture, carpets, inlaid flogrs, wall-papers, 
carvings, and interior decorations of every kind. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Se that your trunk is in order before you 
begin to pack it. Many people find a strap 
torn, the lock broken, or the key minus just as 
they are going to start for the cars or boat. 
Don’t expect the express-man to wait for you to 
put in.Jast things, unless you also expect him to 
get angry. And it is not worth while to carry 
every change of dress you possess if you are 
only going for a week’s stay at Saratoga. The 
wisest and best travelers do not burden them- 
selves with unnecessary luggage. Allow time 
enough to reach cars or boat without hurrying, 
Nothing is more vexatious to the individual 
most interested or more ludicrous to lookers- 
on than a late-comer running after a steamboat 
or car which is fairly on its way. Dress plainly 
for traveling; flashy jewelry and showy or inap- 
propriate garments indicate inexperienced vani- 
ty, lack of good taste, or want of good sound 
common-sense. There is no occasion to con- 
tract sudden intimacies with every one you meet 
on your journey; on the other hand, there is 
no need to be sullen or impolitely curt toward 
strangers. Some persons have the appearance 
of regarding the cars as their own private car- 
riage, and every one who enters as an intruder 
on their personal rights. There is a happy me- 
dium which may be preserved between undue 
familiarity and exclusiveness, and which goes 
far toward making a comfortable and congenial 
traveling companion, In the arrangement of 
window or seat over which you may have tem- 
porary jurisdiction be mindful of the comfort 
of your neighbors. If the cinders fly into the 
eyes of the lady behind you from your open win- 
dow, it may be kind to close it, though you your- 
self are not troubled by its remaining open. Do 
not be lunching all the time; take meals regu- 
larly if possible when traveling. We have seen 
gentlemen (?) who evidently thought the car 
floor was a spittoon, and ladies (?) who regarded 
it as a convenient receptacle for pea-nut shells 
and apple peelings. In entering and leaving 
public conveyances, is it necessary to suggest 
that one should consider those about him as 
susceptible of feeling, and not elbow and push 
his way about? A yivid remembrance assures 
us that a hint on this point is very much need- 
ed. A volume might easily be written giving 
simple suggestions about little details of man- 
ners, habits, and general courtesy, whereby the 
comfort of the great traveling public might be 
greatly increased. But this brief chapter will 
suflice for the present. 





A sad incident occurred in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, the other day. Two young boys, one 
eight and the other five years old, were playing 
near that part of the lake which is enclosed by 
a wire fence, They crawled under it, and while 
rolling on the turf the older one slipped into 
the water. The younger, frightened. ran home; 
but when inquired of regarding his brother, did 
not tell of this falling into the water. The 
mother immediately went to the Park, however, 
and a search was instituted for the missing boy. 
His cap was found on the bank, and on dragging 
the lake his body was brought to shore. 





The consumption of potatoes in Saratoga is 
large. At the Lake House it is the fashion not 
only to nibble a goodly quantity of this delicacy 
(fried, of course) while there, but to carry some 
away for future consumption. It is said that 
the proprietor sold no less than 13,000. packages 
of fried potatoes to the visitors of Saratoga in 
the season of 1872. 





The trustees of Mount Holyoke Seminary 
have voted to erect a two-story brick building, 
seventy by fifty feet, for a science and art gal- 
lery. The new structure will stand south of the 
main building, with which it is to be connected, 
in a style similar to the library building, and 
will cost about $30,000. The basement is to con- 
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tain a chemical laboratory, a museum, and lec- 
ture-rooms, while the upper story will be used 
for an art gallery. Probably, also, an observa- 
tory, with a complete set of astronomical instru- 
ments, will be added to the building. Mr. A. L. 
Williston, of Northampton, has given $7500 to- 
ward the cost of this new building. Deacon 
Andrew Porter, of Munson, Massachusetts, after 
thirty-seven years of faithful service, has resign- 
ed his position as treasurer of this institution, 
much to the regret of all. He has an able suc- 
cessor in Mr, Williston. 








“Donner Lake” and ‘‘ The Emerald Pool” are 
Pe OP SABEES which were sent by Bierstadt to 
the Vienna Exhibition. For a long time these 
paintings could not be found, and it was sup- 
posed that they had failed to arrive. Probably 
the artist’s name misled the managers of the 
Exhibition, for it has been ascertained that they 
were hung in the Belgian instead of the Amer- 
ican department, and at last accounts still re- 
mained there. 





A pretty incident is told concerning the Em- 
peror of Germany when lately visiting a village 
in some portion of his dominion. After some 
welcoming exercises on the part of the school- 
children of the place, the Emperor thanked 
them, and then taking an orange from a plate, 
he asked, ‘To what kingdom does this be- 


coe 
“The vegetable kingdom, sire,” replied a lit- 
tle girl. 

The Emperor took a gold coin from his pock- 
et, and holding it up, asked, ‘‘And to what 
kingdom does this belong?” 

ei the mineral kingdom, sire,”’ replied the 
child. 

‘And to what kingdom do I belong, then ?”” 
asked the Emperor. 

The little girl colored deeply, for she did not 
like to say “‘ The animal kingdom,” as hethought 
she would, lest his Majesty should be offended, 
when a bright thought came, and she said, with 
radiant eyes, ‘‘To God’s kingdom, sire,”” 

The Emperor was deeply moved. A tear stood 
in his eye. He placed his hand on the child’s 
head, and said, most devoutly, ‘God grant that 
I may be accounted worthy of that kingdom,” 





The balloon trip to Europe across the Atlantic 
seems to be determined upon. Professor Wise, 
who has had Brey experience in aeronautics, is 
resolved to make the attempt, being confident of 
success. He has been advised by Professor Hen- 
ry, of the Smithsonian Institution, with whom 
he has had some correspondence on the subject, 
to make a preliminary voyage across the conti- 
nent, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, which, if 
successful, would establish the practicability of 
the Epreposes enterprise. The question whether 
a balloon can be sustained at a sufficient height 
and for a sufficient length of time to make the 
journey can only be ascertained by actual ex- 
periniate The project is full of hazard; but 

rofessor Wise is impressed with the conviction 
that the trial must be made, and is confident of 
ultimate success. 





A well-known aeronaut, Professor La Mount- 
ain, met with a frightful death on the Fourth of 
July. He was to ascend in a balloon from Ionia, 
Michigan. Probably some of the ap tus was. 
OnE, arranged, for soon after the balloon 
rose from the earth the canvas began to flap 
around with great violence, and when perhaps 
half a mile high the structure slipped between 
the ropes, and was instantly inverted. The un- 
fortunate man descended with fearful velocity, 
clinging to the basket. Evidently he was con- 
scious, as he struggled to raise the basket above 
him, hoping to use it as a parachute, and suc- 
ceeded, but when about one hundred feet high 
he loosed his hold and folded his hands and arms 
before his face. He struck the ground with a 
dull, heavy thud, and was crushed into a literal 
pulp. Nota sign of motion or life was visible 
when he was reached. Medical examination dis- 
closed the fact that hardly a whole bone was left. 
Many were ground and splintered to powder. 





A reliable physician recommends dancing for 
old people. He says that they require it far 
more than the young. We understand that the 
doctor has organized a dancing class the junior 
member of which is a damsel of sixty-five, and 
the senior a lively lad who has just completed 
his eightieth year. 


Yale College has revealed to the interested 

ublic a long list of important details respecting 
its late sreduating: class, such as that out of the 
113 graduates thirteen might be called hand- 
some, thirty-one are positively ugly, and the 
rest are intermediate ; that seven are “ engaged” 
(alas! only seven!); that the oldest is twenty- 
nine, and the youngest a little over nineteen; 
that sixty-nine smoke, forty-one have chosen 
law as a profession, aud thirteen propose to try 
the ministry. 





‘Times have changed indeed. A Savannah lady 
engaged as cook a colored girl who applied to 
her for the situation. After the arrangements 
were made the ‘‘ new cook”’ desired to be shown 
to the room she was to occupy. The apartment 
was in the basement, comfortable, but not spe- 
cially commodious. The colored damsel viewed 
the premises carefully, and Bien shaking her 
head dubiously, said if that was the only room 
that could be given her she didn’t think she 
could stay. The lady, in surprise, inquired why, 
when the accomplished cook replied that the 
room was not large enough to accommodate her 
“piano and sewing-machi ine ;”” and she left, 





The Warm Spring Indians, who played so im- 
portant a part in the Modoe war, derive their 
title from the fact that they reside on the Warm 
Springs Reservation, which lies at the eastern 
base of the Cascade Mountains. A large and 
singular hot spring is on this reservation, near 
which the Indians pitched their wigwams, hav- 
ing great faith in its curative effects. The water 
gushes out boiling hot from the spring, but is 
gradually cooled as it flows along through the 
canal, so that one can choose any point between 
the spring and the turbulent Watm Sprin; 
River for a bath, taking just the temperature he 
pleases. The waters are impregnated with sul- 
phur, and are highly esteemed in rheumatic dif- 


ficulties. These springs would be nignly prized. 
ted in a more access. 
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THE REGATTA. 
2GATTAS have attained such a degree of 
popular favor that the scene depicted in our 
ing illustration may be found reproduced 
again and again during ‘the fine s n on the 
banks of almost every river and be 
a fair race-course for the ambitious r 
We have yacht-races, college regattas, rowing 













































































































































































































matches, etc., every where; yet it is scarcely a 
quarter of a century since the first rowing match 
took place in the United States. ‘This fact alone 
is a gratifying evidence of progress. In all our 
schools—boys’ schools at least—physical culture 
is regarded as an indispensable adjunct to mental 
training, and athletic sports are assiduously cul- 
tivated. This we have borrowed from England, 
with many other good things; and an excellent 










thing it is if we are wise enough to avoid excess, 
and the pation of betting, which degrades a 
noble pastime. 

We wish that the example could be followed in 
young ladies’ schools, and that sufficient care 
could be bestowed on the physical training of our 
girls to insure a generation of healthy American 
women, who could walk, ride, row, and swim with 
as much ease as their more fortunate brothers. 
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FRENCH HOME LIFE. 


N OST French people content themsely 

their neighbors in other countries 
rumbling carelessly through marriage, making 
no attempt to improve it, and not even suspect- 
ing that it is capable of improvement. And yet, 
thanks to their light, laughing natures, they gen- 
erally keep clear of gloom... They bring into mar- 





ried life the bright cheeriness which is so fre- 
quently an attribute of their race; they stave off 
worry by insouciance; they support annoyances 
with a coolness which in their case is not indif- 
ference, but which, to an unpracticed foreign eye, 
looks so singularly like it that it is difficult at 
first to fix the point where calm patience appears 
to end and indifference seems to begin. 

There are, however, contradictions in abun- 





dance to this rule of quietly supporting cares. 
Frenchmen have sometimes in their character so 
many of the faults which elsewhere are supposed 
to be the property of women only that they are 
capable of growing fidgety and nervous ‘to a 
scarcely credible degree; and woe to the un- 
lucky wife who stumbles on a*husband of that 
species !—he wears her out with teasing. Gen- 
tle and affectionate as the men ordinarily are, 











there are some among them who aré qos 
intolerable at home. Luckily they form an infi- 
nitely small minority ; otherwise it would be non- 
sense to pretend that French mai ages, on the 
whole, are happy. ‘The evidence which can be 
collected by listening to opinions, including ill- 
natured scandal in all its forms, tends certainly 
to show that, according to their impressions of 
each other, most Frenchmen are singularly for- 
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bearing toward their wives; they do not make 
the most of them, but their habit is to treat them 
with much softness, with constant consideration, 
with deference and courtesy. It is far from 
easy to discover really unhappy marriages in 
France: here and there are isolated instances, 
evident to every one, for they have terminated in 
voluntary separation; but the testimony of so- 
ciety, and particwatly-ef the women, who aro 





not more charitable toward each other 
than they are in other lands, in no way indicates 
any multiplicity of failures. The impossibility 
of divorce creates a strong motive for mutual 
concessions, with the object of soothing away 
asperities, and of rendering obligatory compan- 
ionship supportable if not agreeable. As for 
~ absolute infidelity on either side, it is now so 
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orously felt in France a 
cleave there to each other, and do not now seek 
for illicit j vhatever some of them may have 
done in days gone by. Indeed, they point to 
Englan s moment as the country which 
ly the largest amount of conju- 
d quote in proof, with 
eless details of the Divorce 


nds do not receive money damages for their 
wives’ dishonor—we should perhaps be led to 
recognize that, in this question, we do not offer 
a satisfying spectacle to the world, and that we 
have lost all right to throw stones at others. 
We are unable to judge ourselves on such a sub- 
ject: we must submit to the verdict of lookers- 
on; and a very painful one it is for us to support. 








rare that it is often possible to look round a 
large circle of intimate acquaintance without 
being able to point out one example of it. ‘This 
assertion may seem absurd and false to that 
large group of our people which, though in total 
ignorance of th s 
in the con 

strictly, litera 


Court which are given in the newspapers. 
grown accustomed to this odious publici 
t blinds us to its dangers and its i 


ates in France, where the 
ney are treated crimin 


MN FLOOD. 


om a picture by Mr. C. E. 

recently attracted some 

1e eX of the Royal Academy 

at London. ‘The wild waste of swirling, turbid 
waters is powerfully depicted, the clouds are still 
lowering, and seem to promise an addition to, 
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the already abundant rain-fall. Overhead the 
birds are circling in flocks, driven, doubtless, from 
their usual places of resort 

though some among the: 

fly high and keep apart 

sibly on the look-out for the d 

sheep or other animals which are pre 

be hurried down by the raging flood. The thick- 
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the midst of the whirling 

care to choose it for an abi 

ing what height the flood may 
such times as these that cotta 
whose homesteads are threatened anxiously 
watch ‘the memorials n@tched on trees, or noti- 
fied by, gtateg thrést) int6-the ground, feeling 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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hopeful that the flood will not pass the limits of 
the famous deluge which was the chief event in 
the life of some patriarch of the village. 








JOHN’S GONE OFF TO-DAY! 
By JOHN H. YATES. 


Ir has come about! I feared it would; yes, John’s 

gone off to-day, 
* And left me alone on a mortgaged farm without any 

means to pay: 

Gone off with the very woman who has hated me 
for years, 

Who i planted my path with thorns, while I 
watered them with my tears. 


Perhaps ’tis foolish to mourn; perhaps ’tis better so: 

When love goes out of the dwelling, the loveless man 
should go. 

But the heart can’t let go quickly from the one it has 
loved so long, 

‘Though suddenly comes the tempest, though terrible 
be the wrong. 


I gave him my youthful love in the far home over 
the sea. 

Through all the years of our wedded life his heart 
has been true to me, 

Till this woman came to our table, with her fine 
sheep's clothing on, 

To prove but a wolf, as she has to-day, by running 
away with John. 


It is hard to work, as I have worked, for love and a 
home when old, 

Then find I have garnered nothing but fond hopes 
dead and cold. 

It is hard to love, as I have loved, then hear the old 
neighbors say, 

John wouldn’t have done this wrong but I scolded 
him night and day. 


There isn’t the proof in Scripture that Adam was 
drove to sin; 

There isn’t a wife around here more patient than I 
have been: 

A woman’s tongue may drive a man out of the house 
for a while, 

But to lead him astray from Wisdom’s way, there’s 
nothing like her smile. 


*Twas the smile of this evil woman, ’twas the honeyed 
words of her tongue, 

That shattered love's golden bowl, and love’s tuneful 
harp unstrung. 

When the serpent’s charm is broken, and John comes 
back to his mind, 

He will sigh again for the true love of the heart he 
has left behind. 


Will I run to the door to meet him? Will I 
welcome him home with a kiss? 

Supposing I do it, neighbor, will that be doing amiss? 

It’s dangerous sailing without the man who has been 
at the helm so long, 

And they who are prone to evil should learn to 
forgive a wrong. 


I often take my Bible, the well-worn one on the 


stand, 

And read of the prodigal son coming home from 
that famine land. 

Didn't the father run to meet him? Didn’t he kiss 
his repenting boy, 

And order the fatted calf killed to make him a feast 
of joy? 


So will I welcome John when his wayward race is 
run: 

Is not a prodigal husband as good as a prodigal son? 

If I forgive his trespasses, obeying the law divine, 

The Lord who pities the erring will surely pardon 
mine. 


It will come about, it will; yes, John will come 
home soon; 

‘Together we'll mend love's broken bow], love’s golden 
harp we'll tune; 

Then the fatted calf I'll kill, and the news I'll spread 


around— 
My John, though dead, is alive again; though lost, 
he now is found. 





THE LADY’S CROSS. 
L 


NE morning in September, a few years ago, 
a cheerful party was assembled at break- 
fast in the dining-room of Earnscliffe Castle, 
It consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Chester, their eld- 
est son, their only unmarried daughter, and one 
guest—Sir Eustace Vaughan, Sir Eustace had 
not known the Chesters long. He had made ac- 
quaintance with the son the previous autumn, 
when both were guests of a common friend at 
his Highland shooting-box. He had afterward 
spent a few days at Earnscliffe for some winter 
gayeties there; he had subsequently seen a good 
deal of the Chesters in London, and had now 
been for two or three days at Earnscliffe as the 
sole guest, finding the family party so pleasant 
that he looked upon as an unmitigated nuisance 
the numerous other friends who were expected 
that day to fill the house for a ball in the neigh- 
borhood on the following evening. 

“*What are we all going to do to-day?” said 
Harry Chester as they left the breakfast-table, 

“‘T have to take the chair at a meeting in 
Bridgefield,” said his father. 

“Maude and I are going over to Lindenwood 
to luncheon,” said Mrs. Chester. ‘I shall or- 
der the carriage at half past twelve, Maude.” 

““Very well, mamma. It is such a lovely 
morning that I think I shall go out at once and 
finish my sketch of Sir Randal’s Oak. Will you 
pick me up at the lodge? I will be ready when 
L hear the carriage.” 

Mrs. Chester acquiesced in Maude’s proposal 
and left the room. 

““Then we may as well take out our guns, 
Vanghan ?” said Harry, 

His friend agreed. 

A quarter of an hour later Maude passed 
through the hall, her drawing materials in ber 
hand, and a cloak over her arm. Maude Chester 
was not beautiful, but she was a pretty, attractive 
girl, with a graceful figure, and a countenanc 
full of life and feeling and intelligence. This 


morning, in her fresh, tasteful summer dress, she 
looked remarkably well, and so Sir Eustace 
Vaughan, who was idling in the hall as she 
passed, evidently thought. 

“‘Waiting for Harry, Sir Eustace?” said 
Mande, gayly. ‘‘ He is always so unpunctual !” 

“He is writing a note,” said Sir Eustace, who 
could not, in strict truth, be said to have been 
waiting for Harry. ‘‘ He won't be ready this 
half hour. Let me carry your things to the 
river for you, and tell him to follow us.” 

Maude acquiesced with a bright blush and 
smile. She was beginning to feel that Sir Eus- 
tace preferred her society to her brother’s, and 
the knowlege was pleasant to her. Sir Eustace 
looked into the library, and said, ‘‘I am going 
to the river with your sister, Chester; you can 
overtake me.” 

** All right,” responded Harry, and Sir Eus- 
tace and Mande set off together. 

‘Turning away from the terrace and flower 
garden, a flight of steps and a short steep path 
led them to the foot of the wooded cliff over- 
hanging the river Earne. They took a broad, 
well-kept path which followed the downward 
course of the stream, there being just room for 
it between the cliff and the river on that side, 
while on the other the rocks came sheer down 
into the water., The path was cool and shady, 
for the trees on the banks nearly formed an arch 
over the narrow gorge; the river, low as it was 
after the long summer drought, still splashed 
with pleasant murmurs along its stony bed, and 
trickled in tiny falls over the rocks into clear 
pools, reflecting each leaf of the overhanging 
foliage, while enough sunlight found its way 
through the trees to play here and there upon 
the water, It was very beautiful, but neither 
Maude nor her companion spoke their admira- 
tion. Silence is perhaps the highest tribute. Five 
minutes’ walk brought them to the end of the lit- 
tle gorge. The cliffs beyond where they stood 
subsided into sloping, park-like, tree -studded 
meadows. Sir Randal’s Oak, in all its stateli- 
ness, was the nearest single tree, and just be- 
yond it was a graceful single-arch bridge. Maude 
broke the silence, which was becoming rather 
embarrassing. 

“*Here, if you please,” she said, pointing to 
the trunk of a fallen tree; and Sir Eustace 
spread her cloak for her to sit upon, and placed 
her drawing materials on the bank by her side. 

“Tt is beautiful, is it not?” said Maude, 
“¢ Almost too lovely to be profaned by one’s at- 
tempts to paint it! And to think that this hor- 
rible railway is to cross the river here and spoil 
it all!” 

* Here?” said Sir Eustace. ‘‘ Well, Miss 
Chester, prosaic though you think me, I sym- 
pathize with you. Does it really come here ?” 

“Yes,” replied Maude. ‘And papa and 
Harry say we are lucky, for it will just cut off a 
tiny corner of the park, and not be visible from 
the house, nor from any part of the grounds ex- 
cept the bridge here, which I suppose need not 
be very ugly. But J can not bear the idea of 
its crossing here, going right through the Lady's 
Rock and destroying her Cave.” 

“‘The Lady's Rock?” said Sir Eustace. 
“Which is that ?” 

“* Have you not heard its story ?” said Maude. 
“Tt is too romantic to please you. That wall 
of lichen-covered rock opposite to us is called 
‘The Lady's Rock,’ and in it, below the level 
of the water, even when the river is low, there 
is an opening into a cave. There, according to 
the story, an ancestress of ours once concealed 
herself from her father rather than marry her 
cousin (the next heir, after herself and her sis- 
ter, to her father’s lands), for she loved the son 
of a neighboring baron, with whom the Chesters 
were always quarreling. Sir Randal, the same 
who planted that oak, swore that Adeline should 
marry her cousin at once, or take the veil. Ade- 
line, horribly frightened, promised submission, 
and her wedding was to take place the next day ; 
but she fled in the night and concealed herself 
in this cave, which in those days could be easily 
entered when the river was low. She sent a 
messenger whom she could trust to Alan Rad- 
clytfe, to tell him where she was, that he might 
come and carry her off. He did come, before 
daybreak ; but even in those few hours all was 
changed. There had been heavy rain in the 
west for some days previously, and the water 
had come down from the moors, as it does 
sometimes even now in spite of modern drain- 
age, in a sudden torrent, swelling the river and 
flooding the cave. It was quite impossible to 
get in.. The entrance was deep under water, 
and the current frightfully strong; but there 
was a possible hope that Adeline might still be 
safe in some of the inner recesses of the cave 
where there were high ledges of rock. Alan 
Radclyffe went boldly to Sir Randal and told 
him where Adeline was, and entreated him to 
send every man within call who could use a 
spade to turn the course of the river in the 
meadows above the gorge, and so enable them 
to enter the cave and search for her, Sir Ran- 
dal refused, and had Alan Radclyffe shut up in 
the castle dungeon; and when the flood sub- 
sided Adeline's lifeless body was found in the 
cave. The old Baron Radclyffe besieged Earns- 
cliffe Castle to rescue his son. He took it; Sir 
Randal was killed, and Alan set free. They 
raised a monument to Adeline, the ruins of 
which still stand in the park, and Alan went to 
the Crusades and was killed soon afterward ; 
but his younger brother, Hubert, married Isa- 
bella Chester, Adeline’s sister, and from them 
we are descended, for their second son inherited 
the lands of Earnscliffe, and took the name of 
Chester. Since that time the. current of the 
river has changed. That memorable flood 
moved some rocks below, so that the pool by 
the cave became much deeper, and it is very, 
very rarely that the water is low enough for the 
opening into the caye to be seen, Sometimes 








it is so, and then a cross, cut in the rock in 
memory of Adeline, is visible; but it is sup- 
posed to be a bad omen if it is seen by one of 
us. The saying is; 
“*Each daughter of Sir Randal’s line 

Who sees the Lady’s Cross and Shrine 

Must look for trouble, pain, and strife, 

‘And live unwedded all her life.’” 

“‘And have you any family records of its 
truth being tested?” said Sir Eustace, with a 
smile, ‘‘ Have there been any victims to a 
sight of the cross ?” 

Maude laughed. ‘‘One or two; but I shall 
not tell their stories to such a nineteenth-cen- 
tury spirit as yours. Even you, however, must 
allow that a rock and cave with such a history 
are more interesting than a railway bridge ?” 

“Yes, I admit that,” said Sir Eustace. ‘ But 
then, from this time forward, future Chesters 
will be free from the shadow of such a mysteri- 
ous omen.” 

“Yes, I am the last of my race to whom it 
can appear,” said Maude, lightly. ‘‘ Before 
next summer those wretched engineers will have 
blasted the rock to pieces.” 

“* Ave you superstitious, Miss Chester ?” asked 
Sir Eustace. ‘‘ Would a sight of the fatal cross 
alarm you ?” 

Maude colored slightly. ‘I do not think I 
am particularly superstitious, but I would rather 
not see it; and I think if I knew that it were 
visible I should avoid this path until the water 
covered it again. I give you leave to laugh at 
me, Sir Eustace, but I think most people in my 
place would feel the same about it.” 

Sir Eustace did not laugh, he did not even 
answer, and Maude looked up, surprised. 

‘*T beg your pardon,” he said then. ‘‘ My 
thoughts were wandering to what you said at 
breakfast this morning.” 

‘“‘What did I say?” said Maude, smiling. 
“That it was a fine morning, but rather hot, or 
something equally original, I am afraid,” 

“©You spoke of Colonel Wardour’s engage- 
ment to Miss Temple, and you said you could 
take no interest in it, because last year he had 
been so much in love with some one else, Do 
you never believe in a second love ?” 

“One must believe in such an every-day 
fact,” replied Maude; “but I don’t think it 
very interesting. Do you?” 

** People seldom marry their first love,” said 
Sir Eustace. ‘‘Men especially often entangle 
themselves first in some foolish affair, and may 
thank Heaven for their escape, if escape they 
do. Ido not say that a heart which has loved 
thus unwisely can ever be quite the same again, 
but it may be by no means an extinct volcano, 
and its second affection, if calmer, may be far, 
deeper and truer, far better worth acceptance, 


than its first passion.” 

Maude was silent. What could she have 
said? 

“IT speak from experience,” continued Sir 
Eustace. ‘‘ Miss Chester, will you have patience 
while I tell you of myself? Last summer, in 
the Tyrol, I met a girl traveling with her father, 
who charmed me completely. She was beauti- 
ful, but her beauty seemed to me her least at- 
traction, The same hotel was our head-quarters 
for some time, and I was with them day after 
day, seeing her in all the intimacy of long ex- 
cursions taken together, of hours of uninter- 
rupted companionship. I loved her, how well 
I will not attempt to conceal from you, and I 
waited only to feel sure of success before asking 
her to be my wife. At her father’s invitation I 
joined them in traveling home, and day by day 
my hopes grew, till at length I was sure that she 
understood and encouraged me.” 

He paused, and Maude looked up in silent, 
eager interest. 

‘*Luckily for me,” he continued, ‘‘I was un- 
deceived in time. We stopped at Baden-Baden, 
intending to spend a few days there. On the 
evening of our arrival, among the crowd sitting 
under the trees in the public promenade was a 
group which attracted my attention, They were 
evidently foreigners of distinction—a Russian 
prince, I afterward found, with his wife and two 
little boys with an English tutor. As we passed 
them, the tutor, as if recognizing my companions, 
rose and came toward us. With a start of sur- 
prise, and a degree of emotion which made her 
deadly pale, Helen stopped, but her father drew 
her on hurriedly and authoritatively. After that 
she was silent, and soon said she was tired, and 
wished to go in. We took her to the door of 
the Hotel d’Angleterre. As she left us, her fa- 
ther said to her in an aside which I could not 
avoid hearing, ‘I forbid you to see or speak to 
him, and you will be ready to leave Baden to- 
morrow morning.’ She made no answer, but 
went up stairs, and her father, declining any far- 
ther walk, turned into the reading-room of the 
hotel. I went back to the promenade, ascertain- 
ed who the foreigners were, and the name and 
position of the young Englishman with them, 
and then wandered about, too much disturbed by 
this mystery to pay much attention to any thing 
around me, until I saw, not far from me, under 
a tree, Helen’s maid giving a note to the English 
tutor. I passed close to them. I felt like a spy, 
but I could not help doing it; and I heard him 
say, ‘In the avenue, tell her, to-morrow morning 
at six o'clock.’ I think I was justified in going 
to the avenue myself the next morning; at any 
rate I went. I hoped not to see her, but she 
came. I saw them meet, and the manner of 
their meeting, and then I had seen enough. I 
had neither the right nor the desire to watch her 
farther. It half maddened me—can you won- 
der? I had thought her as good and pure and 
true as she was charming; and to find such false- 
hood, such utter want of delicacy and dignity! 
to know that she must have been either heart- 
lessly trifling with me or willfully duping me, and 
that she could stoop to deceive her father, and 
make a secret appointment with her lover through 
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her maid! I could not doubt the evidence of 
my senses, and I resolved not to see her again. 
I walked about the woods for some hours, ané 
when I returned to the hotel they were already 
gone. Her father had left a note for me, apolo- 
gizing for so abruptly deserting me—‘ circum- 
stances which he could not explain obliged him 
to leave Baden at once.’ He gave me his address 
in England, and hoped to see me there some day. 
Lalso left Baden that day; but I did not follow ~ 
them, and we haye not met since. The pain of 
those days was sharp, Miss Chester; but would 
you, therefore, condemn me to a solitary life for- 
ever? Would you forbid me ever again to seek 
for love and happiness? Or may I not, when I 
have found a woman with all Helen’s charms, 
and with the truth and purity which she had not, 
try my fate at least on equal terms with others ? 
I have told you all the truth, Maude. Will you 
refuse to believe that I can love again deeply and 
truly, and with perfect trust that I can think of 
the past only with gratitude for my escape?” 





Maude had not again looked up while Sir 
Eustace spoke. She had sat perfectly still, one 
hand in the river, letting the water trickle over 
it, and her eyes fixed upon it. She looked up 
when he-ceased speaking. What was she going 
to say? Suddenly an expression of bewildered 
surprise crossed her face, already pale with agita- 
tion, and hastily starting from her seat, she point- 
ed across the river, Some mysterious agency 
had been at work ; the bed of the river was near- 
ly dry, and opposite to them the Lady’s Cross 
was distinctly visible, cut deep in the rock at the 
mouth of the cave. An exclamation of aston- 
ishment escaped Sir Eustace; then turning to 
Maude, he said: 

“You are not frightened—you will not let 
such a trifle affect you?” 

Before Maude could answer, her brother's joy- 
ous voice from the bridge above them broke the 
silence : 

**T say, you two! You look so picturesque 
down there, it’s a pity you should not be photo- 
graphed. Come, Vaughan ; Wilkinson has gone 
on with the guns and the dogs, and will meet us 
at Woodend farm.” 

Sir Eustace felt that he must go; but he did 
not like to leave Maude, and he lingered. She 
had recovered her self-possession enough to say, 
quietly : 

“<7 know what it is. They have stopped the 
water higher up to prepare for beginning their 
work here. I am not superstitious ; but do not 
speak of this to Harry, or to any one, till I have 
seen you again. Promise,” she added, ear- 
nestly. 

**T promise,” he replied. ‘‘ Will you, too, 
promise to think of what I have said? My hap- 
piness depends on your answer, Maude.” 

** Yes, I will think,” said Maude, slowly ; 
and Sir Eustace, obeying her sign to him to 
leave her, sprang up the bank and joined Harry 
on the bridge. 

Maude watched them till they were out of 
sight, and then with a shudder she buried her 
face in her hands. 


IL 


It was long before Maude looked up, and 
when she did so her face was pale and troubled. 
The same view was before her in all its beauty, 
but she no longer saw it. One idea filled her 
mind—a temptation beset her. Sir Eustace 
Vaughan loved her, and she could not blind 
herself to the fact that no other blessing of life 
could be half so precious to her as his affection. 
Happiness as perfect as any this world has to 
offer was within her reach, and yet she might 
not grasp it. She had recognized the story he 
had told her ; she knew that he had been entire- 
ly mistaken; that Helen was as innocent and 
true as herself; and she felt that she must tell 
him this, and in doing so destroy all her own 
hopes of happiness. ‘True, she need not do it ; 
he had mentioned no names; he would never 
know either that she had guessed to whom he 
had referred, or that there was any explanation 
of the story to be given, She had only to be 
silent, and their next meeting must confirm his 
engagement to herself. It was in her power to 
become his wife if she chose. Should she do 
so? ‘The temptation was strong. He loved 
her, and that love was returned. She recalled 
all the pleasant days of their growing knowledge 
of each other ; she thought of his many valuable 
qualities, of his charming manners ; she saw 
herself his wife, the mistress of his beautiful 
home, doing her utmost to make him happy, and 
succeeding. Yes, she felt that she should suc- 
ceed, and that he would never regret the past if 
he were now left in ignorance of the true expla- 
nation of Helen’s conduct. But conscience, 
honor, generosity, and innate truth all made her 
feel that she must speak, at whatever cost to 
herself. When summoned to join her mother 
she had made up her mind. 

Maude was the youngest child of a happy 
home, the darling of parents, brothers and sis- 
ters, and friends; her nineteen years of life had 
been very sunny, and this first cloud-was dark 
and heavy. But, though young and untrained 
to sorrow, Maude was brave and unselfish. As 
she rose to leave her seat she gazed once more 
upon the still visible Lady’s Cross, and paused 
before she turned away. Thoughts crowded 
upon each other in her mind. The strangeness 
of the coincidence ; the tale of ‘sorrow she had 
told so lightly but a short time ago, without an 
idea of its coming home to herself; a comparison 
of her own lot and Adeline’s; the full meaning 
of the emblem engraved there in memory of her ; 
and then a solemn silent vow to accept the cross 
appointed for her, and bear its burden unflinch- 
ingly, be it as heavy as it might. £ 

““Have you finished your sketch, dear ?” said 
Mrs. Chester, as Maude took her place beside 


her in the carriage. 
Cx eran 1e yery idle,” replied 
sO IQ ec 
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Maude; and her mother guessed that Sir Eus- 
tace had been lingering with her, and asked no 
more, 

Mande talked to her mother as usual during 
their drive; she made conversation and played 
croquet with the young people at Lindenwood ; 
but all the time she felt as if it were not real, as 
if she were asleep. As they drove home in the 
afternoon Mrs. Chester was silent, and Maude 
was free to think of the task before her. She 
must speak, and that without delay, for Helen 
Anson and her father were among the guests 
expected at Earnsclitfe that day. How should 
she make an opportunity? and, when made, how 
find courage for such an explanation? Flatter- 
ing hopes would sometimes rise that perhaps Sir 
Eustace’s love was really hers now, and would 
not be turned back again; but then came the 
thought of Helen, of her beauty and sweetness, 
and she felt that such hopes were vain. ‘The 
position for all parties must be embarrassing, 
and it must be her part to make it as little so as 
possible. 

When the carriage drove up to the door at 
Earnscliffe the two young men were just coming 
home from shooting. Harry turned off to the 
kennels with the keeper, to see a lame pointer, 
and Sir Eustace came forward to help the ladies. 
Mrs. Chester went in-doors at once to be ready 
to receive her guests, who might arrive at any 
moment; and Maude made a desperate resolu- 
tion. 

“*T left my drawing-block and colors by the 
river this morning, and must go for them,” she 
said. ‘* Will you come, Sir Eustace ?” 

Sir Eustace had fully intended securing a pri- 
vate interview with Maude before dinner, and 
had, in fact, dragged Harry home early on pur- 
pose, but he was rather startled by Maude so 
coolly taking the initiative. It offended his 
somewhat fastidious taste. There was silence 
till they reached the walk by the river; then 
Maude spoke : 

“*You told me a story this morning, Sir Eus- 
tace, which you must forgive me for alluding to 
again. Were not you speaking of Helen Anson?” 

‘**Yes,” he said, much surprised. 

Maude went on quickly : 

‘*T felt sure of it, for I know the other side of 
the story, and must undeceive you. Helen An- 
son is my cousin and intimate friend. She was 
at Baden last summer, and, when there, made 
exactly the appointment you describe, but it was 
with her brother.” 

“Tt was no brother,” Sir Eustace said, sar- 
castically. ‘You have heard some plausible 
story, I suppose, but the gentleman I saw her 
meet was a Mr. Hamilton. We will not talk 
about it now, though, when there is so much else 
to say.” 

“In justice to Helen and to you, I must 
speak,” said Maude, firmly. ‘‘Her youngest 
brother is tutor to the two sons of a Russian 
prince. Poor Regie! We were all very sorry 
for him. He was careless and extravagant at 
Oxford, and left it horribly in debt. Uncle An- 
son, pleasant as he is in society, is something 
like old Sir Randal at home, and would only 
consent to pay the money if Regie would take 
orders, and a family living which an uncle would 
give him. ‘This he would not do. He was not 
fitted for the Church, was disinclined to it, and 
would not take orders from such a motive. 
Uncle Anson was furious and implacable, and 
Regie was sent away without any allowance, 
and was forbidden ever to return home or to 
speak to his father again. He could not stay in 
England because of these debts, and thankfully 
took the appointment of this tutorship in Russia, 
which a friend was able to procure for him. He 
is highly paid, and is fairly happy and comforta- 
ble, but it was altogether a wretched business, 
and Helen especially felt the prohibition even to 
correspond with him, She could hear of him 
only through Harry. He has dropped the name 
of Anson, and is known only by his two Chris- 
tian names—‘Reginald Hamilton.’ I think 
she was fully justified in her disobedience at 
Baden; but I little thought, when she told me 
of her meeting him there, that it had caused so 
serious a misunderstanding.” 

‘They had reached the rocks where Maude 
had sat in the morning; but the river was again 
flowing peacefully over the cave and its cross. 
‘The engineers had made their preliminary inves- 
tigations, and no more was to be done at present. 
Mande collected her property, and then turned 
to Sir Eustace, who had stood in silent, painful 
perplexity. 

“The Ansons come here to-day,” she said. 
“Tt is lucky that you know the truth before you 
and Helen meet.” 

“‘She might have trusted me then,” said Sir 
Eustace, bitterly, 

Maude pitied him. He was in an unusually 
awkward dilemma. 

“* According to your own showing, she had no 
Yeason to suppose that you knew any, thing about 
it,” she said, gently. ‘You never met after she 
first recognized Regie. She could have no clew 
to the cause of your silence after their hurried 
departure. Was not the want of trust yours 
rather than hers? If you had asked for an ex- 
planation—” 

“Miss Chester, you are cousins and friends, 
FOUBEYD then may I ask—you probably know—” 

I know nothing,” replied Mande. ‘‘ Helen 
never even spoke of you as an acquaintance, from 
which I imagine that the subject has been a pain- 
ful one to her. But she comes here to-day, so 
that every thing can now be explained; and I 
hope she will quickly forgive your unjust suspi- 
cions of her.” 

“It had better rest unexplained,” said Sir 
Eustace. ‘‘She never knew of my suspicions ; 
so she need not be asked to forgive them. It 
is too long ago. Let it rest between ourselves, 
You can not have forgotten what I asked this 
morning, and what you promised.” 
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**T promised to think,” said Maude, ‘and I 
have thought; and the result of my thoughts I 
have told you.” 

“You do not understand me,” began Sir Eus- 
tace. 

“*T think I do,” said Mande, gravely, and she 
raised her eyes and met his unshrinkingly; ‘and 
I want you to understand me. In telling you all 
I know, I have done what I can te promote Hel- 
en’s happiness and yours. If I can help you far- 
ther, you have only to tell me.” 

Sir Eustace stood in irresolute silence. Every 
impulse of feeling prompted him to accept Maude’s 
sacrifice; but he felt dreadfully guilty toward her. 

“You are generous, Maude,” he said at length. 
“*May I really hope that you will forgive—” 

**T have nothing to forgive,” said Maude, sim- 
ply. Then, with a changing color, sheadded, ‘* My 
knowledge of the truth canceled your words to 
me as they were spoken, and I need not answer 
them. I adhere to my theory in favor of a first 
love. Make your peace with Helen, and let me 
welcome you as a cousin as soon as possible. 
My fate we know,” she added, lightly, pointing 
across the stream. ‘‘ But keep our sight of the 
Lady’s Cross to yourself. I should not like to 
have it talked about and laughed at. Now I 
must go in.” 

Before he could answer she had turned up a 
steep path leading to the back of the Castle. 
She trusted that she had played her part well, 
and had not betrayed herself. She was proud 
as well as brave, and she felt that no one must 
know her trouble. She would bear her cross 
without a murmur; but she must bear it in se- 
cret. If its weight were known, she felt that she 
must sink under it. 

Sir Eustace’s reverie after Maude left him was 
a painful one. Great as was the happiness of 
knowing Helen to be all he had ever thought her, 
and still free, it was almost counterbalanced by 
genuine regret for the unpleasant position in 
which he had placed Maude. In the eyes of her 
parents and brother he had virtually avowed 
himself her lover, and must appear to have 
treated her very badly. He felt keenly all the 
difficulties and disagreeables of his position, and 
paced the bridge walk till it grew dark, and the 
stable clock struck seven, and the dressing-bell 
rang. He was almost tempted to play the cow- 
ard, leave Earnscliffe at once on some extem- 
porized plea, and then write to Helen; but he 
did not: he went in and dressed for dinner like 
other people, 
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Meanwhile numerous guests had arrived and 
were assembled in the library, where tea was go- 
ing on. 

‘* Where is Maude?” asked Helen Anson of 
her cousin, Harry Chester. 

‘Studying the picturesque by the river with a 
friend of mine,” said Harry, in a low voice, with 
a mischievous smile. ‘‘ ‘lhe beauties of nature, 
as seen on our banks, have great attractions for 
Maude and Sir Eustace Vaughan.” 

Helen was sitting in shadow, her face was 
scarcely visible. 

“* 1s Sir Eustace staying here ?” she asked. 

**Yes, Do you know him ?” said Harry. 

“‘We met him last summer in the Tyrol.” 

“* He is capital company generally,” said Har- 
ry. ‘But just at present he keeps it all for 
Maude’s benefit.” 

Helen made no answer, and Maude at the mo- 
ment entered the room. 

When the ladies dispersed to their rooms 
Maude lingered in Helen’s, wishing to warn her 
of Sir Eustace being at Earnsclitfe, yet hard- 
ly knowing how to introduce his name. She 
spoke of the other people in the house, intending 
to mention him casually, and failed; then she 
looked at Helen’s dress for the ball the next 
evening, and compared it with her own, but that 
did no good ; at last, as Helen’s maid came in, 
she said, quickly, 

_‘* Will you come to my room and go down 

with me, or be independent? You know all 
the people except Harry’s friend, Sir Eustace 
Vaughan.” 
__ ‘*Harry-said he was here,” said Helen, turn- 
ing away as she spoke. ‘* We met him in the 
‘Tyrol last summer.” She was determined to 
avoid an introduction. 

‘The evening passed as such evenings usually 
do. Mande talked and laughed, and did her 
part as the daughter of the house with unflag- 
ging spirit. But she saw how anxiously Sir 
Eustace watched Helen; she saw the nervous- 
ness that changed his manner when he spoke to 
her, and she could not doubt that he really loved 
her; as little could she doubt that Helen had 
loved and still did love him. 

There was little rest for Maude that night. 
She could not repress all sense of ill usage and 
neglect, but she resisted resolutely all bitter feel- 
ings, and schooled herself to think that a true 
affection for Sir Eustace must lead her to wish 
his happiness, even if in securing it she destroy- 
ed her own. She fell asleep late, and dreamed 
that she was Adeline, and alone in the darkness 
of the Lady’s Cave. She heard the rushing of 
the rising water, and she struggled to get out, 
and then she heard Alan Radclyffe say in Sir 
Eustace’s voice, ‘‘It is better for her to be thus 
at rest forever than to live and know that Helen 
is my wife.” And then she turned again into 
the cave, longing for death, and woke with a 
start, to find her maid in the room, and that it 
was time to get up. She braced her’nerves as 
best she could, and went down to breakfast. 
Afterward she organized a croquet match, which 
included all the young people of the party ex- 
cept Helen, who was “afraid of the heat,” and 
Sir Eustace, who had ‘letters to write.” Maude 
hoped that somehow they would come to an un- 
derstanding during the morning. ‘Lhe croquet 
match was not finished at luncheon-time, and 
Maude, lingering for a moment behind the rest 





arty to lay her mallet close by her own 
joined by Sir Eustace. She forced a 





3 Are you come to be congratulated?” she 
said, 

“No,” he replied. ‘‘ When you go in you will 
hear that I am unexpectedly obliged to shorten 
my visit, and am going at once. I am on my 
way to make my excuses to Mrs. Chester; but 
you have a right to know the truth. I have seen 
your cousin. She positively refuses to forgive 
my having doubted her, and will have nothing 
to say to me. After that I can not stay here. 
I am sure you will understand. Some day I 
hope that we may meet again under happier 
conditions; but I can never thank you enough 
iF your kindness to me in this difficulty, Good- 


He held out his hand; Maude’s did not meet 
it. She conquered the impulse to let them part 
without remonstrance. 

““Not good-by yet,” she said, gently. ‘‘ Let 
me advise you this once, Sir Eustace. That 
Helen is already repenting her decision, I do not 
doubt: she was angry, I dare say. You can not 
wonder. But that she loves you, I am certain. 
She has very likely received some fulse impres- 
sion. Let me speak to her, and explain—” 

““There is nothing to explain ; I told her every 
thing,” said Sir Eustace, proudly. ‘That she 
should be angry at first was natural; but her 
final refusal was unreasonable and decisive. I 
can do no more; I do not see that I have any 
choice but to go.” 

‘* Except to stay and try again,” said Maude. 

“Tf T thought’”—began Sir Eustace, ‘‘I put 
myself in your hands, Miss Chester. That I 
truly love your cousin, you know; her doubts of 
that were unjust.” 

Maude was very pale. 

“*Unfounded—scarcely unjust,” she said. ‘‘If 
you told her adi, she might easily misunderstand. 
Let me see her before you go, and ascertain if 
her refusal meant more than temporary resent- 
ment.” 

“T will be guided by you entirely,” said Sir 
Eustace, forgetting—in his preoccupation with 
his own hopes and fears—what a difficult and 
possibly painful task he was allowing Maude to 
undertake, 

“Then go in to luncheon, and leave Helen to 
me,” said Maude. 

Sir Eustace obeyed, and Maude went at once 
to her cousin’s room. ‘The door was locked; 
but in answer to her urgent entreaty it was 
opened. Helen’s face showed traces of great 
agitation; but in reply to Maude’s gentle in- 
quiry, ‘‘ Whatis the matter?” she said, with proud 
resentment, ‘‘ Nothing.” 

“Oh, Helen, you can not expect me to believe 
that nothing, or even a trifle, has caused this dis- 
tress, I have just seen Sir Eustace, and I am 
come to scold you.” 

‘*For what? I am surely free to decide such 
a question as I please.” 

**Of course you are, but that does not make 
it rational to decide so hastily as you have done, 
and I want you to retract while you can.” Hel- 
en was silent. Maude went on, ‘‘I don’t won- 
der at your being angry at his ever having 
thought such things possible; but the apparent 
evidence against you was strong, and at any rate 
it.can not be wise to throw away your happiness 
to gratify your resentment.” 

Helen turned quickly toward her. 

“You can not judge of what is for my happi- 
ness, Maude; and as for fis, he will soon con- 
sole himself.” 

Maude felt the insinuation keenly, but she said, 
quietly, 

“*T see that he has really told you, as he said 
he had, every thing.” . 

“Yes, He was frank!” said Helen, bitterly. 
“‘And he was wise; he has satisfied his con- 
science, and insured my leaving him free.” 

“You are unjust now, Helen, and you know 
it,” said Maude, firmly and rather indignantly. 
“*He told you all, where many would have told 
you only half; and he was right, for there ought 
to be no mystery between you. But you are un- 
generous now. I will not pretend not to under- 
stand your grievance, but it is unreasonable. As 
soon as he had heard my story, any child could 
have seen that he repented of his words to me in 
the morning. You need have no doubt of his 
love for you. J have none. And if you are 
worthy of it, you will confess frankly that you 
have been hasty, and will let me tell him that he 
need not go away.” 

Helen’s answer was a silent caress, which Maude 
interpreted into full powers to say what she chose. 
What farther explanations took place during the 
afternoon, no one exactly knew. But at the ball 
in the evening Sir Eustace and Helen were dan- 
cing together so often as to excite observation, 
and it gradually became known to all the Earns- 
cliffe party that they were engaged to each other. 
There had been a general impression that Maude 
Chester was to be Lady Vaughan, but only her 
own family were in a position to be really much 
surprised. Zhey naturally felt that Maude’s 
peace had"been shamefully trifled with, and were 
anxious for her, and angry with Sir Eustace; 
though for the sake of her dignity their resent- 
ment could not be shown. Maude herself, how- 
ever, danced away so brightly with all her usual 
partners, and was so often to be seen in such ev- 
idently friendly conference with Sir Eustace when’ 
dancing with him, as she did repeatedly, thateven 
her mother began to think she had been mistaken 
about it. 

“You look tired, Maude,” said Mrs. Chester, 
as they stood for a moment at her bedroom coor 
at six o'clock in the morning. 

“Do 1?” said Maude. ‘‘ Daylight and tat- 
ters after a ball are trying, no doubt. But what 
a capital ball it was—worth being rather tired 
and having one’s dress torn to pieces! Event- 


ful, too—were you surprised, eee ated 
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“Very much so,” 1cplied Mrs, Chester. 
‘* Were not you?” 

‘*Not at all; but then I was in Sir Eustace’s 
confidence before,” said Maude, determined that 
he should not be blamed on her account. 

** How long had you known it?” said Mrs, 
Chester; and Harry, on his way to his room, 
lingered to hear the answer. 

** Long enough to be heartily glad when their 
cross-purposes came to an end,” replied Maude, 
**Tt all began last summer in the Tyrol. Good- 
night !” 

She went into her room and closed the door, 
Mrs. Chester and Harry were satisfied, and their 
anxiety was never again awakened. Whatever 
Maude suffered, she suffered in silence. She 
had done much to promote the happiness of those 
she loved, and had done it well; and bitter as 
were some days and hours in the following year, 
peace came surely, if slowly, to her heart. The 
sight of the Lady's Rock, and the recollection of 
its again invisible Cross, ceased to excite pain- 
ful thoughts, and Maude has learned to look for- 
ward to the ‘‘ unwedded life” predicted for her— 
if it should indeed be her lot—as one which may 
nevertheless be rich in happiness. 





WATERING-PLACE COSTUME. 


See illustration on page 508. 

HIS elegant costume is of two shades of blue 

—turquoise and sapphire. The long walking 
skirt of turquoise blue silk has a wide flounce, 
pinked on the lower edge, and gathered above to 
form two puffs and an upright ruffle. There is 
no over-skirt; a sash and ruffles on the upper back 
breadths make them sufficiently bouffant. The 
sash and bows are of dark sapphire blue silk. 
The waist is a blouse of Swiss muslin puffs sep- 
arated by insertion of white guipure laid on blue 
ribbon, Above this is a sleeveless basque of 
sapphire blue velvet, with border and ruff of white 
guipure lace. White chip hat, trimmed on the 
side with a tricolor cluster of roses—pink, crim- 
son, and yellow. Turquoise blue parasol, em- 
broidered with a rose wreath in colors, Pale 
buff gloves. 





Double-breasted Jockey Basque. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on page 508, 

Turis stylish suit is suitable for almost any 
material, from the linens, percales, and foulards 
of summer to the poplins, silks, and cashmeres 
of the fall and winter. The original is made of 
plum-colored gros grain, trimmed with revers 
and bias folds of gros grain of a lighter shade. 
A frill of lace is sewed on the neck and sleeves, 
Bonnet of two shades of plum-colored gros grain, 
trimmed with pink roses and buds, 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tus suit comprises three articles—double- 
breasted jockey basque, over-skirt, and long 
walking skirt. 

Dovstx-BREASTED JocKEY Basqur.—This 
pattern is in six pieces—front, back, side back, 
sleeve, collar, and cuff. The parts are notched 
to prevent mistakes in putting them together. 
The perforations show where to baste the shoul- 
der and under-arm seams, to take up the darts 
and cross basque seam, to turn back the lapels, 
to turn down the collar, to sew on the buttons, 
and the size and shape of the under part of the 
sleeves. The back is closely fitted by a seam in 
the middle and side backs. The extra width at 
the middle of the back is laid in a box-pleat, that 
at the side seams is laid in a side pleat turning 
toward the front, and held down by four buttons 
placed in a lengthwise row, The neck is point- 
ed in front, and finished with a collar and lapels. 
The front is fastened by three buttons and but- 
ton-holes ; a second row of buttons is placed on 
the opposite side to correspond with the first. 
The front is fitted by two darts and a cross 
basque seam on each side. The back dart is 
left open below the waist line, and trimmed 
around. The sleeve is coat-shaped, and finished 
at the wrist with a cuff. An outlet of an inch 
is allowed for the shoulder and under-arm seains, 
and ‘a quarter of an inch for all others. If the 
sleeves are too long or too short, add to or take 
from the top and bottom as much as is neces- 
sary. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 34¢ yards. 

Extra for trimming, three-quarters of a yard. 

Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in four pieces 
—front gore, side gore, side gore for the back, 
and back breadth, Cut the front and back with 
the longest straight edge laid on the fold of the 
cloth to avoid seams. ‘The front is rounded up 
to the belt on the side, and overlaps the side 
gore. In making, gather the top of the back 
breadth and side gore, and place the two single 
perforations in the top of the front side gore 
evenly on the corresponding ones on the side 
gore of the back. Cut two tapes twelve inches 
long, and tack them on the back of the belt two 
inches from the middle, and at the single holes 
in the back part of the skirt for draping. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 5 yards. 

Lone Warxine Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
four pieces — front gore, side gore, straight 
breadth, and half breadth for the back. Cut the 
front and half breadth with the longest straight 
edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. 
Put the pattern together by the notches, and 
pay no attention to the grain of the paper. The 
bottom is trimmed up the front breadth about 
eighteen inches with deep side pleating, and the 
back and side gore with four bias ruffles four 
inches deep, bordered with a band two inches 
wide. 


ibn of material, of ys wide, 8 yards. 
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GRAND DUKE VLADIMIR-ALEXANDROVITCH. 


(Second surviving son of the Czar.) 
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GRAND DUKE PAUL-ALEXANDROVITCH. 
(Fifth surviving son of the Czar.) 












GRAND DUKE ALEXIS-ALEXANDROVITCH. | 
(Third surviving son of the Czar.) | 


MARIE-ALEXANDROVNA, 


(THE OZABINA.) 











GRAND DUKE ALEXANDER-ALEXANDROVITCH. GRAND DUKE SE DROVITCH. 
(Czarowitz.) (Fourth surviving son of the Czar.) 
THE IMPERIAL FAMILY OF RUSSIA. 
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THE IMPERIAL FAMILY OF 
RUSSIA, 


LEXANDER IL., Czar of all the Russias, 
was only a boy of seven when, in 1825, his 
father, Nicholas I., assumed the’imperial power 
upon the death of Alexander I. and the renun- 
ciation of all rights to the throne by the Grand 
Duke Constantine. Thus become heir-apparent, 
young Alexander was taken from his mother’s 
gentle rule, transferred to the care of military 
tutors, and taught to conform to the stern dis- 
cipline of barrack life, as Czar Nicholas wished 
his son to be, like himself, a despot of the true 
old Russian type. Of a different and far milder 
disposition, however, than his father, Alexander 
grew terribly weary of the unbending soldierdom 
of Russian court life, and falling ill, was sent on 
his travels to regain. both bodily and mental 

















fell in love with the Princess Marie, the daugh- 
ter of the Grand Duke Louis IT., and in 1841 he 
was married to her. In 1855, after the disasters 
of Balaklava and Inkerman, his father died, 
and Alexander succeeded to the throne. At 
first he stoutly declared his resolve to continue 
the war, but on the fall of Sebastopol gladly 
made peace on the well-known terms of the 
Treaty of Paris. ‘Turning his attention to in- 
ternal affairs, he emancipated firstly the Russian 
and subsequently the Polish serfs, reformed the 
army, made great improvements in the various 
educational establishments of his country, and 
instituted elective provincial representative as- 
semblies. The great blot in his reign, in the 
eyes of most people, is his harsh treatment of 
Poland and the Poles, whose yoke is even now 





sadly irksome, the unfortunate townspeople be- | 


to costume and even form of worship, in or- 
der that their nationality may be suppressed as 
much as possible. The greatest achievements of 
the army under Alexander II.’s sway have been 
the Central Asian campaigns, which have been 
so eminently successful in bringing large tracts 
of hitherto independent country under Russian 
rule, Of this no better example can be afforded 
than the recent capture of Khiva. 

~The Czar has had seven children—six sons 
and one daughter. Of these the eldest died sud- 
denly at Nice in 1865, and the remainder, of 
whom we this week give the portraits, are all 
living. Alexander, the present Czarowitz, is 
now in E id, and has been sharing with the 
Shah of Persia the recent festivities. He is 
particularly interesting to the English from hay- 
ing married the Princess Dagmar, sister to the 








to his deceased brother. When on his death- 
bed, however, the late Czarowitz placed her 
hand in that of his brother, and as a last wish 
requested that they might be united. Young 
Alexander is said to be opposed to his father's 
olicy of “reform,” and to belong to the school 
of ‘*Old Russia”—a party stanchly addicted to 
conservatism, and opposed to all Western ‘‘re- 
forms” and ‘‘ new-fangled notions.” During the 
Franco-German war, also, the Czarowitz es- 
poused the French cause, while the Czar mani- 
festly leaned toward Germany. He is now in 
his twenty-ninth year, and has two little boys by 
his marriage. Of the remaining sons we may 
mention that the Grand Duke Vladimir, who 
was born in 1847, visited England in 1871, and 
has recently been staying with his mother and 
yr in Italy; that the Grand Duke Alexis, 
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now a trifle over twenty-three years of age, and 
six feet in height, is on his travels round the 
world, having been made a tremendous lion of 
in the United States, and being now somewhere 
in the China Seas; and that the Grand Dukes 
Serge and Paul, aged respectively sixteen and 
twelve, have not yet been brought forward into 
public life, though, according to Russian custom, 
they are already colonels of two regiments. 

The Grand Duchess Marie, who is nineteen 
years of age, has been staying with her mother, 
the Empress, at Sorrento, and according to ru- 
mor, as yet officially uncontradicted, will shortly 
be affianced to the Duke of Edinburgh, who, in- 
deed, visited them at Sorrento a few weeks ago. 
A correspondent of the London Times, writing 
thence, recently described the Empress as “ high- 
ly popular, and, apart from her liberality, most 
gracious and amiable. Eyually so is the Grand 
Duchess. She is unlike her mother, who has 
full blue eyes, whereas those of the Grand 
Duchess are small, or half closed. Without 
being decidedly pretty, she is simpatica, which 
is far better, as it implies expression and dispo- 
sition.” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. Sroppart.—Common photographs require no 
preparation for painting beyond dampening with a 
wet sponge. If spots appear when wet, touch with 
photographer's size, procured from any gallery. 

H. M. B.—Tincture acetate of iron, one ounce; glyc- 
erine, half an ounce ; sulphuret of potassa, five grains; 
water, one pint. Mix well, leave open till the sulphur 
smell passes, and add ambergris. No, VII. of “Ugly 
Girl” papers is what you want. 

Sprring-Time.—There is no danger in using wood 
ashes as recommended. A wash of vinegar will re- 
move any discoloration if it should appear. Nothing 
will prevent the growth of superfluous hair again ex- 
cept patient and oft-repeated applications. The cam- 
phor may be used at the same time, though either ap- 
plication is enough. 

Mas. J. N. C.—A little gum-tragacanth dissolved in 
bay-rum is a good curling fluid. Hair is crimped best 
by weaving small locks in and out of an elastic band 
such as is used to confine papers, The band is stretched 
to weave the hair on it, and when let go holds it close 
in a sort of braid. Left overnight so, the hair will be 
finely crimped. Large crimping-pins are good inven- 
tions. Strong hair is best curled with large curling- 
tongs sold at hardware stores, heated to the hissing 
point, but not scorching. Soft hair may be curled on 
papers. To remove mask, take a taraxacum pill for 
three nights, then omitting three, and so on for six 
weeks. Thirty grains of chlorate of potash in eight 
ounces of rose-water is a good wash for it. Beat the 
white of an egg into the alum-water and leave the 
paste on all night. 

G. 8. L’st.—Preparations for causing the beard to 
grow are not necessarily injurious any more than hair 
invigorators are. There is nothing better than a mix- 
ture of ammonia and sweet-oil. The tincture of mace 
is also good. 

Stvorrrras.—Frequent bathing and coarse food are 
the only permanent remedy for flesh-worms. Carbolic 
soap is of some benefit. The seventeen numbers of 
the Bazar containing the “Ugly Girl” papers are sent 
at the regular price, ten cents each. You will find 
your questions answered in those papers. 

Vanrty.—Scaly complexions are a sign of great dis- 
order of the blood. The root-beer the recipe for which 
is given in “ Ugly Girl” papers, No. VIIL, Vol. V., No. 
6, of the Bazar, will do you good. 

Prxasant Riweruoop.—The Bazar Book of Decorum 
is sent by mail, post paid, for $1. For the egg and 
alum paste see number of the Bazar named above. 

A Constant Reaprr.—You will find Lola Montez’s 
book in almost any large public library. 

Etta F.—The recipe is tar and sweet-oil mixed by 
heating, and applied to the face. The mixture should 
be a thin sirup. 

Srorrep Faor,—A wash of nitre is recommended for 
freckles. Eat lemons and grapes in plenty. Also rub 
slices of lemon on your face. 

VioLEt.—Dissolve the alum in roge-water till it will 
dissolve no more. Then add as much more rose-water 
to dilute, and bathe the skin several times a day. The 
egg and alum paste recommended to “ Pleasant Rider- 
hood” would have better effect. 

H. N. C.—The sulphur vapor bath will be described 
in a future number of “‘ Ugly Girl” papers. 

Ca.um.—Bathing, coarse food, and Buchan’s car- 
bolic soap are the only specifics for pimples, 

Lone@woop.—See answer to “H. N.C.” Powdered 
Dorax is said to be an effectual cure for water-bugs. 
Cucumber parings are also recommended. 

Exsm L.—Measure the length and breadth of your 
face, cut two layers of iinen with wadding between of 
the proper size, quilt lightly, cut and bind holes for 
eyes, nostrils, and mouth; tie with strings behind the 
head. Wet this with cosmetic and wear at night. 





Every mother who has a crying baby, or 
children subject to croup and stomach-com- 
plaints, can rely upon Castoria to keep the child 
well and give it rest. There are but few nurses 
in New York who do not use Castoria, It should 
be in every house.—[ Com. ] 

———_—__—_—_—_—_—_— 





Tut Moprrn Wonper.—Experienced people are 
found wondering how so perfect a sewing-machine as 
the New Wilson Under-Feed can be made so perfect 
in every part, so thoroughly adapted to the require- 
ments of family sewing, and yet be sold for twenty 
dollars less than any other first-class machine. The 
reason is easy and plain. First, because the Wilson 
Company is content with a fair profit, and do not be- 
long to any combination whose object is to keep up 
the price of sewing-machines; and, Secondly, because 
the most perfect machinery is used in its construction, 
The splendid establishment of the company is the best 
evidence that this policy has been a success. Salesroom 
ork, and in all other cities in 
‘The company want agents in coun- 


at 707 Broadway, New 
the United States. 
try towns,—[Com.} 





Coryine Wuekt.—By the means of the new!. 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transfe 
from the Depends with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on recéipt of 26 cents, 











BATHING 


DRENNES, 


GAUZE UNDERSHIRTS, 
LINEN DRAWERS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS, 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
G37 Broadway, N. Y. 





For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 


Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless. 


ILMIPLES ON THE FACE, 
BLACKHEADS, AND FLusuwor 
use Perry’s IMPROVED COMEDON 







and Pimple Remedy—the Great Skin 
Medicine. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 


3 Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Et A. Tver 


L. SHA 


364 Bowery, corner 
Branch Store, 


Fourth Street, 
$63 Sixth Avenue, 

Begs leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 

superb stock of Human Hair Goods, of the best quality 

of hair only, without any intermixing whatsoever, 
of his own importation and manufacture. 

Whe Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 

RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 
All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
18 inches long,4 ounces weight, - - $5 





Do.22 do. do. 4 do, do. - - - 600 
Do.26 do. do. 4 do. do. - 800 
Do.32 do. do. 4 do, do. - - -1000 


Shaw?’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 

Lon; Single Curls, natural Curly— 

2-inch, $2 00.’ 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 

Wigs on hand and made to order: 

The Invisible Wigs a Specialty. 

‘The Trade supplied with Hair, manufactured or un- 
manufactured, lower than market rates. Send for 
Price-List, 

BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE. 
Bet, 22d and 28d Streets. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C. O, B. by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order, 


The Standard Lotta Bustle. 


Diploma 


3 









facturer for the 

lightest, 

strongest, 

most dura- 

ble,comfort- 

able,elastic, 

and ches Ps 

est Bustle in 

the market. The wearer can sit in any position 
whatever without bending or injuring it in the 
slightest degree, it closing entirely up on sitting, 
and returning with precision to its original shepercn 
arising. The heaviest dress will not cause it to dimin- 
ish its size, or change its perfect form (as is generally 
the fault). No ladies? wardrobe complete 
without the Standard Lotta Bustle. 
For sale every where. Ask for Nos. 10, 
11, 15, 18, 22, &c., compri the various sizes 
and styles. Patentee and nolesale Manufacturer, 
91 White St.,N.¥.; & 801 Race St., Phila, 


Novelties in Laces, 





SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 





Pat. June 27, 1871._ Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871. 

Ts one of the most important inventions of the age. The 
most perfect Button-hole Worker ever inven‘ed. So 
simple that a child can work a more perfect button-holo 
with it than the most experienced hand can work with- 
outit. Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 percent. profit. 
Sample Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole 
Cutter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, 
sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 cents. Ad- 
dress WEBSTER M’I"G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 
Ct. Please state in what paper you saw this. 


“THREE PAIR” 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. Single pair, sent 
postpala, $100. Every color and size. A fine French 
oven Corset; all sizes for $1 00. To avoid loss, send 

Post-office Order. J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 
353 Sth Ave., N.Y. City. 


CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


., 1N BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLQRS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


CURED !— i 
ASTHMA 8°0.Urnax, Panavenen Par noe 


REMOVED.—A 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR S29. Riots 
RENCH “STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
L, CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


THE ORTOLAN. 


CURLS! vror 


MAGIC COMPOUND 

instantly curl the Straightest Hair 

of either sex (without injury) into 

Wavy Ringlets, or Heavy Massive 

Curls, in every case, or money re- 

funded. Price 25 cents per package, 

= ~ papas or 3 for 50 cents. Address 

GEORGE & HOLBROOK, Uxbridge, Mass. 

Important to Ladies.—throngh the 

extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 

York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 

Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 

can support themselves and make a comfortable pei 

This ter is extended to every industrious woman in 

the United States, especially to those who support them- 

selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 

liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 

good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 

the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 

Full particulars will be sent on ee of postage 

stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 





MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


i a foe Health, Comfort, and Style, 


is acknowledged THE BEST 
=\] ARTICLE of the kind ever 
Le lp made, Numerous Testimo- 
4g mials in its favor are bemg re- 
ceived from all parts of the United 
States. 
1 LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
s HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
aS Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Arxotpy & Bannixa, New York; 
D.B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, Agents, 


TOWER HILL HOUSE, 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. L, 
WILL OPEN JUNE 25th, 
CLARK N. SCOFIELD, Proprietor, 

Late of Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Address No, 25 West T'wenty-Seventh St., New York, 








BEAUTIFIER 

removes Tan and Freckles, Blackheads, Pimples, 
and Fleshworms. Depot 142 West Twenty-fifth Street, 
N.Y. Ask your Druggists for it. If you can not get 
it, inclose $1 00, with stamp, and it will be sent to you. 
Agents wanted. 


HE COMPLEXION 





For Cleansing the Teeth. 


$126 “ana dan 








Prime’s | Go A-Fishing, 


I GO A-FISHING. By W. C. Prom. Crown 
8yo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 





No recent book, save George Eliot's “Middlemarch,” has 
been received with such unanimous and enthusiastic ad- 
miration, as will appear from the following extracts: 





An admirable piece of literary mosaic. It abounds 
in fresh descriptions of nature as breezy and fragrant 
as the spicy woodlands in which they had their birth. 
The author has brought to its composition a rare 
familiarity with the daintiest products of literature 
and art, a passion for curious and out-of-the-way 
knowledges, extensive and observant travel in re- 
gions remote from the beaten track, and a heartfelt 
love of nature in her hidden ways and sylvan retreats 
which transmutes all rural sports into the delights of 
poetry.—N. ¥. Tribune. 

A record of the experience of an enthusiastic angler, 
who is at the same time a traveler, a scholar, and a 
gentleman. He imparts to the narration of fishing 
adventures the rare flavor of an intense love of nature, 
the most engaging personal characteristics, a cosmo- 
politan knowledge of men and life, extensive reading, 
and a warm and deep philosophy. It is a lovely book. 
—wN. Y. Sun. - 

It is the very poetry of sylvan experience, sung by 
atuneful master. Its minute descriptions * * * are 
marked by a dreamy warmth which fascinates and 
never wearies.—Brooklyn Union. 

It is a volume that will outlive the summer, and 
many summers, and be as fresh and pleasant and 
suggestive by the fire-side as by the brook-side.— 
Boston Journal, 

A scholar of more than usual reading, a traveler 
who has voyaged far, a Christian of earnest and 
orthodox faith, fond of the open air and all mauly 
pursuits, and sympathetic with the most refined 
tastes, he purveys in all he writes what is choice to a 
few and grateful to many.—Philadelphia American 
and Gazette, 

An agreeable—a fascinating book.—Presbyterian, 

Apropos stories, sunshiny incident, and shadowy 
thought.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

‘The daintiest products of literature and art.—Lan- 
caster Intelligencer. 

The freshest garlands of travel and song.—Times 
and Dispatch. 

One of the most instructive and pleasant books of 
recreative life ever issued.—A lbany Press. 

A pleasant story beautifully told—a rare book.— 
Wilmington Journal. 

Ranges from Palestine to Canada.—N. E. Farmer. 

A breezy book.—Methodist Home Journal, 

Almost every page is quotable.—Hartford Courant, 

Quiet paths to pleasant places.— Worcester Spy. 

A deep and pleasant current of whims and fancies 
and grave thought.— Watchman and Reflector, 

A rare treat.—Portland Transcript. 

Plenty of good solid angler's talk and counsel— 
graphic descriptions, and romance, and sentiment— 
discursive, but does not fail in interest.—N. ¥. Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

Abounds in charming situations, delightful epi- 
sodes, and the characters and scenes are handled in 
a vigorous manner that is very entertaining. Perhaps 
the best feature of the book is the vein of refined wit 
and humor which runs through the entire pages,— 
Washington Chronicle, 

An enthusiastic angler, given to much contempla- 
tion, a gentle spirit full of religious thought, but not 
in the least ascetic or gloomy.—New Bedford Mercury, 

A very entertaining and equally instructive volume. 
On his line he bangs all sorts of episodical incident, 
discussion, antique lore, curious bits of philology, 
poetry, and story, beguiling the hours on lake and 
stream with pleasant talk, such as Izaak Walton or 
Dr. Bethune indulged in.—N. ¥. Observer. 

Charming pictures.—New Bedford Standard. 

It opens at, every time, something prime.—Ezamin- 
er and Chronicle. 

His book is simply a charming one.—Philadelphia 
Bulletin, 

In every respect delightful.—Detroit Free Press. 

He is always clever, fresh, and readable.—Baltimore 
Gazette. 

A completely unique collection of very entertaining 
reading.—N. Y. Kapress. 

An enjoyable book; sunny and breezy.—Central 
Christian Advocate, 

A capital book.—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

‘A devotee of Izaak Walton's idolatry, permeated 
by a learned, reverent, and Christian spirit—Boston 
Commonwealth, 

In freshness and vivacity, and deep moral senti- 
ment, worthy of the eminent author's best days and 
best productions.—St, Louis Times. 

Every dip into its pages will bring up some pearl.— 
Cincinnati Gazette, 

It fills the brain with pleasant images.—Appleton’s 
Journal, 

For a book to take up and read a bit, then put down 
and think a bit, we haye not found a better.—New 
Orleans Picayune. 

Delightful reading.—Congregationalist. 

Romances as interesting and chaste as ever Irving 
did.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Many a choice story, description, essay, and criti- 
cism.—Portland Advertiser. 

‘A genial book.—Lutheran Observer, 

A curiously interesting and entertaining mixture 
of sport, story, theology, poetry, romance.—Louisville 
Journal. 

The literary skill is of a high order; the style is 
finished and appropriate, while imagination and emo- 
tion fill out the pictures and give them life.—Presbyte- 
rian Quarterly and Princeton Review, 


Pontisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


t27- Hanren & Broruens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price, 











You ask WHY we can sell ¥irst 
Class 7 Octave Pianos tor $290? 
We answer—Itcosts less thau 


‘actor 
3 5 Years. Send for iil 

cular, in which We fefer to over 5OO Bankers, Merchants, 

&c. {some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 

in “44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw 


this notice, 
U.S. Plano Co. 810 Broadway, N. Y« 


5 A DAY. ag Gra'stdwybidaetora,ac, 








Aveust 9, 1873.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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THE RECORD OF A BEAUTIFUL LIFE. 





LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAY. 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. ALFRED COOKMAN. By 


H. B. Ripcaway, D.D. With Portrait on Steel. 


Cloth, $2 00. 


This book will be highly acceptable to a numerous 
class of readers throughout our country. The ministry 
of few Christian pastors has more broadly and deeply 
impressed the American public during the last decade 
than that of Alfred Cookman. His talents, piety, zeal, 
and catholicity have endeared him to thousands both 
within and without his own denomination, while the 
memory of his devotion to the cause of freedom and 
the nation during the late civil war will be remem- 
bered by all philanthropists and patriots as one of the 


12mo, 


most fragrant memories of the great struggle. His tri- 
umphant death will be quoted every where as a Te- 
markable instance of the power of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

The author has wisely given much space to a delin- 
eation of the career of the Rey. George G. Cookman, 
father of the subject of the biography. To all who 
knew the father, or heard him preach, or have felt in- 
terested in the traditions of his wondrous eloquence, 
this will constitute a pleasing feature of the memoir. 





Pustisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 





0@> Harper & BrorueErs will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. 





FRESH 
SUMMER BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





@> Harper & Broruers will send either of the following works by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





> Harper’s CaTaLocueE mailed free on receipt of Six Cents in postage stamps. 





L 

1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Paum, Crown 8y0, 

Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 

It is the very poetry of sylvan experience, sung by 
a tuneful master. Its minute description of forest 
“interiors,” where broad lakes spread themselves 
among forest-covered hills, offering irresistible fasci- 
nations to sportsmen and to town-wearied workers 
by the abundance of their finny occupants, and the 
cool sequestered advantages of their location, are 
marked by a dreamy warmth which fascinates and 
neyer wearies. A better book to take into the coun- 
try to beguile the long afternoons of the summer 
holiday could not be desired.—Brooklyn Union, 


IL 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 

New Magdalen. A Novel. By Wirxie Corrs, 

Author of ‘The Woman in White,” “Armadale,” 

“Moonstone,” “Man and Wife," &c., &c. 8vo. 

Paper, 50 cents. 

“The New Magdalen" is equal to Mr. Collins's rep- 
utation. It is as remarkable in plot as any of the 
great novels which preceded it, and there is the same 
old skill in the delineation of character as before. 
Grace Roseberry is a more remarkable heroine even 
than the “ Woman in White.”—N. Y. Herald. 


I. 
ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. 
Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


The public relations of the author of this volume 
have brought him into intimate contact with many of 
the most eminent American politicians. He has col- 
lected some of his reminiscences during a long career, 
forming a series of anecdotes of more or less interest, 
and related in an unpretending, good-natured, free- 
and-easy manner, which can not fail to be attractive 
to the lovers of desultory reading.—N. ¥. Tribune, 


By Joux W. 


Iv. 

KENELM CHILLINGLY : His Adventures and Opin- 
ions. A Novel. By E. L. Butwer (Lord Lytton), 
Author of Pelham,” “Last of the Barons,” “The 
Caxtons,” &c. Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Reading “ Kenelm Chillingly” is keeping good com- 

pany. It is comprehending fully the ‘‘noblesse oblige.” 

It is something of what Thackeray, in one of his let- 

ters to Mr. Reed, said of the Alps: ‘‘ How beantiful it 

is! How pleasant! How great and affable the land- 
scape is! It is delightful to be in the midst of such 
scenes—the ideas get generous reflections from them. 

It is keeping good company. Itis keeping away mean 

thoughts." You who want to breathe a refining at- 

mosphere, read “Kenelm Chillingly.”"—World, N. ¥. 


v. 

FARM BALLADS, By Witt Canreton. Illustrated. 
Square 8yo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50, 

Has a breezy country air about it that is very at- 
tractive.—Ezaminer, London. 

There is in his poetry a fidelity to nature that de- 
serves the highest praise. He does not describe 
to us his dramatis persone, but he places them be- 
fore us, and they tell their own story. In addi- 
tion to the forcible realism of these poems, they are 
characterized by a pathos so simple in its elements 
as to be sure of universal sympathy, and a humor 
that is always kindly. There is good, honest, gen- 
uine work in his ‘Farm Ballads," and quite enongh 


merit to entitle their author to rank among the poets. 
—. Y. Times. 


Vi. 

OLD KENSINGTON. A Novel. By Miss Tsaox- 
xray, Author of “The Village on the Cliff," &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

One of the best romances known to alter English 
literature.—N. Y. Times. 

“Old Kensington” marks a distinct improvement 
in Miss Thackeray's work. * * * Fall of touches of 
art.— Atheneum, London, 

“Old Kensington" has a witching power.—Boston 
Traveller. 





VI. 

“«*HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID.”"" A Novel. 
By Annie Tuomas, Author of ‘On Guard,” ‘ Walter 
Goring,” “Theo Leigh,” ‘Played Out,” &., &. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

An interesting story, effectively told, exhibiting all 
the best features of the author's style, and but few of 
its faults. The plot is very dramatic and is well 
sustained and developed, the interest being kept up 
and the denouement held beyond conjecture to the 
end. It will prove a favorite with the admirers of 
this lady's works,—Boston Daily Globe. 


VIII. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuartzs Hautoos, Secretary 
of the “‘ Blooming-Grove Park Association." Tlas- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Mr. Charles Hallock is one of the few gentlemen 
who write a book mainly for the reason that they have 
something to write about—have something to tell the 
public which the public desires to know. The title is 
not a misnomer. The shortest routes to pleasure are 
laid down, and correct information is given as to the 
best means of conveyance, the expense of the trip, the 
secrets of the commissariat, etc. The author has 
avoided the use of technical terms, and thus made 
his volume all the more acceptable to the majority of 
readers.—Turf, Field, and Farm, N.Y. 


Ix. 

THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Hareier Magtinzav. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 

Miss Harriet Martineau’s admirable historical rom- 
ance, “The Hour and the Man,” achieved a great 
popularity when it first appeared, years ago. It is a 
powerfully written work, having for its subject the 
revolution in St. Domingo, in which that extraordinary 
character, Toussaint L’Ouverture, played an important 
part. In all its parts, it is distinguished by wonderful 
power and vigor, both of imagination and execution. 
—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


x. 

LONDON’S HEART. ANovel. By B. L. Fansnon, 
Author of “Grif,” ‘Joshua’ Marvel,” * Blade-o'- 
Grass," &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

It is both able and earnest, and is in all respects 
wholesome. Its moral is unexceptional, and in its 
noble aim to draw attention and sympathy toward 
the sorrows of the helpless and neglected it merits 
the highest praise. It is Mr. Farjeon'’s most am- 
bitious work, and is in many respects his best.—Bos- 
ton Daily Globe, 


x. 

THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
eae By Cares Cusure, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

52 00. 

Caleb Cushing's new book will do one good service 
to the country in increasing the number of people 
who, on this side of the water, accurately understand 
and thoroughly appreciate the great work performed 
by the Geneva Arbitration. As a defense of the ar- 
bitrators who rightly comprehend the unsurpassed 
dignity of their position it is a masterly production. 
The abundant learning of the author of this memora- 
ble production shows to excellent advantage in its 
sharp and clearly defined reasoning and statements. 
—Boston Transcript, 


xi. 

TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rey. Farn- 
griok Arnotp, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

The author, in his effort to exhibit the turning- 
points in the different stages or phases of life, and 
their importance in influencing the character and the 
fortunes of men, keeps always in view that it is effort 
more than accident that controls these, and shows how 
a proper conduct of life may in many cases lead up to 
them, and thus man may become in a large degree the 
arbiter of his own destiny. The moral effect of the 
book on the young is excellent from this point of view, 
and it will possess elements of interest, as well as of 
counsel and instruction, to a large class of readers.— 
Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 









KNAB 


NEW YORK, 


Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5th AVE. 
WM. ENABE & CO., Baltimore and 


A DELICATE SOAP 


New York. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. ¥., 
Have just received 
TWO CASES BLACK THREAD & LLAMA LACE 


POINTES AND JACKETS, 
ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS. 


Also, 
THE BALANCE OF STOCK OF 


IMPCRTED AND THEIR OWN MANUFACTURED 


SUITS AND POLONAITS, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES! 
TO CLOSE THE SEASON. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N.Y. 


EHRICH’S, 
287& 289 8thAve.,near24th St. 


Bargains in Lace Shawls and Sacques, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Real Laces, and Dress Trim- 
mings, Embroideries, Fancy Articles, &., &c. 

N.B.—Just received, at special bargains from the late 
Custom-House Seizure Sale, over 5000 yards 
of Real Yak Laces. Samples sent free. 

Send stamp for Catalogue. 

Every C. O. D. package subject to examina= 
tion before acceptance. EHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York, 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
‘These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of Sxeeavarence in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is pees Onebly: the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, an 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
5c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each ent is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 

ense. The garments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. ‘The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size, 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Hanrrr’s Macazinr, One Year.. 
Harren’s Werxry, One Year.. 400 
Harper's Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Harrer's Magazine, Harrer’s Weexty, and Harerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
‘An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinn, WERKU, or 

Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sonsortmens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

‘The Postage on the Magazino, within the United States, {s 94 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 centa a year, payable at the office 
Where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 2% cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

‘Subscriptions may commenc 
fied, it is understood that th 
with the curreat Volume ; for 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








$4.00 















any time, When no date is speci- 
ibsctiption for the Magazine begins 
e Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 





Tenss ror ApvertisinG tn Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Hanrper’s Bazar. 
Fai "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








A Delicious Book! 
IN OLIVE LOGAN?S NEW SUMMER NOVEL, 


THEY MET BY CHANCE, 


The lovers of society romance have a treat. It is so 
fresh, piquant, and original as to make it the book par 
excellence for summer reading. It is not only a sweet, 
attractive, and most eeeeene LOVE STORY, but is 
a Calero People and Character that Dickens would 
have delighted in. An irresistibly humorous spirit 
pervades may of the chapters devoted to Long Branch 
and Fashionable Society Life. The novel will equally 
surprise and delight every reader, and have the most 
extended circulation of any book of the year. 

One fine volume, 12mo. Price $150. Sold by all 
book dealers; or, sen’ portale, on receipt or ETc, by 

ADAMS, VICTOR, & CO., Publishers, 
98 William Street, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 


LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER........-+++++++ No. 4 

LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers).. 

TALMA, with Pointed Ho 
Over-skirt, and eae SI 

LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for b 
from 4 to 12 years old)... & « 95 


























LOOSE POLONAISE WA U1 « 99 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

ing Gown)... Sean « 37 
HIGHLAND S$ orb “39 


oy from 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Kuickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 

years old) “ 89 
BASQUE, wi pe, 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt. 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WA’ 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT. 
DOUBLE TALI Ay APRON -FRON' 

LONG WALKING SKIR' 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WOR' 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT. 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt........ ~*@ 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

ING SUIT. . 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..  * 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Round Skirt).......0c.c.0e0 Sees SEBO 

Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT * 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt...... ° wapoabecones Sad 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

Apron (for girl from 2 to 18 years old)... “ 13 
SLELVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT. 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 

SUIT.......... ee recee Saag, 
LOOSE FRONT DOUB! 

LONAISE WALKING SUIT.... 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SU. 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
LADIES’ AND MISSES' BATHING OR @ 













































DOUBLE -BREASTED JOCKEY B. 
WALKING SUIT........ . . “ 32 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure, Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Every baby must have lt. Is rnonovomtr 
Waren-rxoor, protects clothing, retains 
Yinen diaper. avoids pin Mie “elrea 
lation of air. “Recommended by physicians 
and all mothers whose children have worn 
oes Mada ia Oe See ~ 

st—exclusive REKA 
Gor, 699 Broadway, N. ¥. Sample mailed 





2 and first-class Infants Clothing, Fancy and 
Dry Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see They Gearstamp of 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other. ts wanted. 


EUREKA PATENT DIAPER 00, 2 
—BOOK AGENTS, to sell new 
WANTED Sa poealae ‘books. Books that are 
admirably adapted to_the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Public In by John W. Forney; Farm Ballads, by 
Will Carleton; Z Go a-Fishing, by W.C. Prime; Miss 
Beecher's Housekeeper and Healthkeeper; The Fishin 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. ‘For further particulars, inquire of or address 
AVERY BILL, 


Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


Drankenness and Opium Habit. 
Dz. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, rantees @ 


be s per day ! Agents wanted ! All classes of working peo- 
PO LOD 20 Bis ter asrote wanted All ceeee oC raeoee, 


work for usin their spare moments, or allthe time, than atanything 
else, Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 














$72 00 EACH WEEK, “fret Where 
Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Lonis, Mo. 


A MONTH to Agents. Articles new, and 
5475 staple as flour, CM. LININGTON, Chicago. 
i 
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512 [Aveu 
PA CETLE, ; 7 “T should have no ob- 


Tue famous auction- 
cer whose advertisement 
stated that the only draw- 
backs on a certain coun- 
try place which he had 
for sale were the “ noise 
of the nightingale and 
the litter of the rose 
leaves” was the right 
sort of a man for his 
profession. 


ees 
A Suoox"mne Arrarr 
—Hair-cutting in prison, 


eeeegeaeneas 

Professor Agassiz is no 
believer in Darwin. Not 
long ago he was intro- 
duced to a lady whom he 
was quite sure of having 
met before. She told 
him he was mistaken, 
He langhingly replied, 
“Well, we have known 
each other, but I presume 
it was when we were both 
toads!” 


a 
Can a butcher's be said 
to be a joint-stock busi- 
ness ? 
——— 

We have often looked 
for a sentence that would 
clearly explain it. A 
Western paper kindly 
supplies the want in this 
beautiful simile: “You 
might as well try to 
shampoo. an _ elephant 
with a thimbleful of 
soap-suds as to attempt 
to do business and ig- 
nore advertising.” 


ae 
A Mamen Srecou— 
“ Ask papa.” 


a 

“That's awfully stun- 
ning,” as the man said 
when he pitched on his 
head from the top of 


WATERING-PLACE 


SKETCHES 





jections,” said a hen- 
pecked husband, “to my 
wife's having the last 
word, if I could only be 
assured that it would be 
the last.” 

—— 

The ieputation of mem- 
bers of the Legislature for 
sobriety seems to be rath- 
erbad in Kentucky. Two 
of them were rather nois- 
ily drunk on a railroad 
train the othér day, and 
when the conductor re- 
monstrated one of them 
Dom RO UeLy asked, 

“Do you not know, Sir, 
that I am a member of 
the Legislature ?” 

The conductor quietly 
replied, “You have got 
the symptoms.” 

——<———— 

PouitiOAL PEpESTRIAN- 

usm—Running for office. 


ener een 

A man lately learned 
what it was to have in- 
sult added to injury, in 
being first scared out of 
his.wits by his horse run- 
ning away with him, and 
then arrested and fined 
for driving at an illegal 
rate of speed. 

——— 

A Fine-rmrosixc Per- 

sonaGE—A magistrate. 


ee 

A gentleman with a 
good falsetto voice wishes 
to exchange with any 
body possessing a got 
JSalse set o’ teeth. 

gener 

A young man who went 
West a few months ago 
has sent only one letter 
home. It came Friday. 
It said, “Send me a wig,” 
and his fond parents don’t 
know whether he is mar- 


Do en ang 
HERE YOU WILL FIND PLENTY OF SUIT-ERS WHO MEAN Business. 


ried or scalped. 


Bunker Hill Monument. 
eee Sa 


Among the innumera- 


ble stories told about the 
Shah is one to this effect : 
According to the Koran, 
his Majesty is forbidden 
to tread on any other soil 
than that trodden by 
Mussulmans. To rem- 
edy this little drawback 
the Shah has agate 
placed a lining of eartl 
of his own country be- 
tween the soles of his 
boots. This probably ac- 
counts for the dust which 
is kicked up wherever he 
goes—just as the quanti- 
ty of diamonds he wears 
results in his constantly 
making such a shine! 
a 


A young lady of Rich- 
mond suggestively _re- 
marks: “If it was not 
good for Adam to live 
single when there wasn’t 
a@ woman on earth, what 
shall be said of old bach- 
elors, with the world full 
of pretty girls?” 














An enthusiastic Afri- 
can, who had ‘spent de 
winter inJamaky,” found 
itan earthly paradise. He 
said he could “lie abed, 
and, putting his arms out 
de windy, pick oranges, 
pine-apples, and Jamaky 
rum right off de trees.” 


nee 

A man who was bitten 
by a dog the other night 
declared, as soon as he re- 
covered from his fright, 
that he would kill the an- 
imal. 

“But the dog isn't 
mad,” said the owner. 

“Mad!” shouted the 
victim, exasperated.— 
“What has he got to be 
mad about?” 

eer 

Every dog has his day. 
‘Now’s the time—these are 
dog-days. 

ee 

In an advertisement of 

abaker’s business for sale 


eee the following appears : 
Texts ror Si fog, Death the sole reason 
e: for leaving.” 
pee It would be hard to find 
A camel and an ele- any more importantcause 


phant belonging to a cir- 
cus were tied to a tree 
near the railway the oth- 
er day, when the express 
train came along. The 
camel fainted away, but 
the elephant started off 
with the tree, the camel, 
and the keeper. 


for vacating an establish- 
ment sacred to the staff of 


life. 


Said a woman toa phy: 
sician who was weighing 
two grains of calomel for 
a child, “Dinna be 80. 
mean wi’ it; it is for a 


poor fatherless bairn.” 
eee 
“oi ury,” said a Western 
judge, *’you kin go out 
and find a verdict. Ifyou 
can’t find one of yourown 


aS 

A pretty and | well- 
dressed young lady, after 
looking’ at several’ pairs 
of gloves, lavender-col- 
ored, in a shop lately, 





shocked the seman by Ss get the eae the ae any 

i , ed.” 'The jury return 
thought the lavender: HERE ALSO 1s No DecepTiON—MEN AND WOMEN APPEAR AS THEY ARE. AND AS THERE Is NO FORMALITY, INTRODUCTIONS ARE GENERALLY WAIVED. averaiot ot niciae ta the 
est.” eS Se Ses ae Ses Se eee = —! ninth degree, 
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POSITIVE PROOF. READY ANSWER. 





Laurence. ‘‘ Not Care for you now, Emily! Why, didn’t I Sit Fourteen Times for my Photograph last Week, on purpose to - Uncte. “Now how did the Mother of Moses Hide him?” 
Please you?” Niece. “With a Stick, Uncle.” a 











Vor. VI.—No. 33.] 


HYBRIDIZATION OF PLANTS, | formed by the cultivator. 


NE of the most interesting of horticultural 
operations is the raising or originating new 
varieties of fruits or flowers by means of cross- 
ing or hybridizing one species with another, or a 
species with a hybrid, or one hybrid with another, 
‘This process takes place, but somewhat rarely, 
with plants in a state of nature; but with plants 
in a cultivated state it is of common occurrence, 
especially when the operation is properly per- 














NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 16, 1873. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1873, by Harper & Brothers, in t 


By this means some 
of the most beautiful plants we have in cultiva- 
tion have been produced, and as it requires deli- 
pecially recommend it to 
for they will find in it a 
t and amusement, particu- 
larly as its results are almost as uncertain or un- 
foreseen as those of a game of chance. In this 
respect it may be called a floricultural lottery ; 
for the laws of nature governing the experiment 
and its results are so mysterious and so little 
































known, even by the most intelligent botanists, as 
to preclude any definite or positive knowledge of 
what the cl : of the hybrid may be. 
Crossing one species with another is called 
muling or hybri ng varieties already 
obtained with each othe lled ere reeding. 
As the result of the first we may instance the 
beautiful varieties of 1 obtained between Rosa 
indica (the common China-rose) and R. moschata 
(the musk-rose); Azalea pontica and A. nudiflora 
coccinea, the hybrids of which are known in our 













[ SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
| $4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


gardens as Ghent or Belgic azaleas; Rhododen- 
dron arboreum with R. ponticum and R. cataw- 
biense, producing the almost innumerable varie- 
ties of this superbly ornamental shrub ; to which 
may be added the various hybrids originated be- 
tween the different species of fuchsia, pelargo- 
nium, calceolaria, viola, dahlia, erica, and other 
favorite plants ; and between the various hybrids 
thus originated innumerable cross-breeds have 
also been produced. 

It is very rare indeed that any hybrids can be 





























































































































Fig. 4.—Burr Linen 
WaLxine Sort. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Burr Lixen 
Watxine Sourr. 
Bacx.—[{See Fig. 4.] 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Gray Linen 
Waxkixe Surr. 
FPront.—{See Fig. 5.] 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fics. 1-6.—LADIES’ SUMMER WALKING SUI¥s. 


Fig. 2.—Gros Grary anp Fourarp 
Warnine Surr.--Frost. 
(See Fig. 6.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. L, Figs, 1-15. 


Fig. 5.—Gray Linen 
Warxine Suit. 
Bacr.—[See Fig. 3.] 


For description see 
Supplement. 











Fig. 6.—Gros Grain anp Fourarp 
WALxING Surr.—Bacx. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. L, Hige, 1-15. 
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produced between different genera, however close- 
ly allied they may be. All the stories told of hy- 
brids between the orange and the pomegranate, 
the rose and the black currant, and similar dis- 
similar species, are simply ‘‘yarns for the ma- 
rines ;” and even between species of the same nat- 
ural family the relationship must be very close 
indeed to produce any result. No hybrids have 
ever yet been raised between the apple and the 
pear, the blackberry and the raspberry, the peach 
and the plum, the gooseberry and the currant, 
the morello cherry and the common cherry, al- 
though they are respectively closely allied species, 
No definite rules can be given by which to ascer- 
“tain whether any two species will produce hy- 
brids. It can only be ascertained by continuous 
and patient experimenting. 

As a general rule, the constitution of the mixed 
offspring is more capable of enduring cold and 
the vicissitudes of weather or climate than its 
parents; they have also greater precocity, pro- 
ducing their flowers and fruits earlier than their 
parents do. The flowers are also larger and 
more persistent, and in the case of fruit-bearing 
trees and shrubs their fruitfulness is also greater; 
but their seed-producing character is greatly di- 
minished and frequently obliterated, so that they 
have to be increased by some other method than 
that of seed sowing. By impregnation with the 
pollen of either of the parent species the hybrid 
may be brought back to that especial species, 
losing all its characteri: as a hybrid; this 
will take place sometimes in three or four gener- 
ations, when the pollen of the original male plant 
is used, but it takes a longer time to produce 
this effect when the pollen from the original fe- 
male or seed-bearing parent is used. Instances 
are not wanting in which, through this process 
of hybridizing, one species may be transformed 
into another. 

In a hybrid the individual characteristics of 
the parents are greatly modified, so that it is 
decidedly different from either, yet resembling 
both, but often favoring one parent more than 
the other; sometimes the characteristics of the 
male parent predominate, and -at other times 
those of the female parent; but generally the 
latter gives the habit and constitution, and the 
former the color and form of the flower. In 
hybridizing for color the resulting hues in the 
hybrid are not necessarily intermediate; a hy- 
brid between two plants, one producing blue and 
the other yellow flowers, will not, as a conse- 
quence, produce green flowers: they will be of 
different shades of either of the original colors, 
or party-colored, in stripes, blotches, or spots, 

‘The instruments necessary for this operation 
are a pocket lens, a small pair of forceps, and a 
camel’s-hair pencil. ‘he first is to be used to 
ascertain whether the flowers are in a proper 
state for the operation, the second to remove the 
anthers from the flowers, and the third to apply 
the pollen. 

‘The proper time to perform the operation is 
when a viscid secretion is found on the stigma 
of the seed-bearing flower, and the pollen of the 
flower of the other species or variety is in a dry, 
powdery state. ‘The flower of the seed-bearing 
plant should be closely watched, and the anthers 
removed as soon as the petals unfold, for if it 
should be impregnated with the pollen from its 
own anthers, all your labor will be lost. The 
petals also in many cases may be removed with- 
out injury to the process. The flower to be 
operated on should be inclosed in a loose cover- 
ing of fine cambric muslin tied close to the stem, 
to prevent any access of insects, which would, 
by carrying the pollen from other flowers on the 
same plant, or from others of the same species, 
completely neutralize your efforts. It is also 
necessary to prevent the same effects being pro- 
duced by the action of the wind distributing 
such pollen indiscriminately. 

When it is found that the viscous exudation 
is well developed on the stigma of the flower to 
be impregnated, with the camel’s-hair pencil 
gather the pollen from the flower of the other 
plant, and apply it gently but firmly to the stig- 
ma, to which it will adhere by means of the ex- 
udation; then again inclose the flower in cam- 
bric until you see that the stigma is withered, 
and any accidental impregnation is impossible. 
‘The proper time in which to perform the experi- 
ment is on a bright, sunny day, as cold, wet, un- 
genial weather is very likely to frustrate the re- 
sults of the experiment. ‘The proper hours of 
the day are generally between nine or ten o'clock 
in the morning and three or four in the afternoon, 
as then the flowers are in the best state of de- 
velopment. 

If the flower from which the pollen is to be 
taken should be open some days before the seed- 
bearing flower is likely to open, the pollen may 
be gathered with the camel’s-hair pencil, and 
preserved in white paper until needed, as it will 
keep for some time, provided it is not crushed 
or otherwise roughly handled. It is preferable, 
however, when possible, to force and bring into 
bloom the female flower earlier than the male, 
and by: removing from it the anthers it will re- 
main a long time vigorous, if kept free from any 
accidental impregnation. 

When double flowers are desired, a double 
flower should be searched for that has one or 
more anthers among the petals, the pollen from 
which should be used for fertilization. The 
progeny is almost certain to be double-flowered, 
ulthough the female flower may be single. 

Greenhouse flowers are the most readily op- 
erated upon, and with more certainty as to the 
results, as there is less danger or liability of acci- 
dental impregnation from extraneous sources. To 
such of our readers as may feel interested in this 
subject, and disposed to try the experiment, we 
would recommend their beginning with fuchsias, 
pelargoniums, calceolarias, roses, azaleas, Chi- 
nese primroses, cactuses, cannas, and caladiums, 
as on these plants the operation is very readily 
performed, and the results soon ascertained, 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Aveusr 16, 1873. 











HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, AuGust 16, 1873. 


«> With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for August 9 was sent out gra- 
tuitously a beautifully illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing the opening chapters of 
“PHINEAS REDUX,” 


a new Novel by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
author of “Phineas Finn,” “Orley 
Farm,” “The Small House at Alling- 
ton,” and other popular novels. It will 
be beautifully illustrated. ‘The Suppie- 
MENT also contains another installment 
of Miss Brappon’s popular Novel, 
“STRANGERS AND PiLGRims,” with an 
effective illustration, and other pictorial 
and literary attractions. Lorn Lyr- 
ton’s new Novel, “THE Parisians,” 
will be continued in the next Number 
of the WEEKLY. 

With the Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY for August 16 will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated E1cur- 
PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing a large 
variety of literary and artistic attractions. 

«pr A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 


highest order, it leaves every competitor: 


in the distance. 


THE WEATHER. 


E are in the habit of laughing at the 

prominent place the weather is apt to 
take in all desultory conversation; but when 
we consider that it is a subject of such gen- 
eral interest, and one with which we are 
so constantly confronted, it is hardly to be 
wondered.at. It seems to be a sort of circu- 
lating medium in conversation, by which we 
establish a condition of good-fellowship, it 
being a fact with which every body has to 
deal, with which no one can avoid having 
familiar acquaintance. We say, “A pleas- 
ant morning, Mr. Slipshod!” by way of dis- 
covering if his mental thermometer corre- 
sponds with the physical. If we were to be- 
gin our chat with remarks upon foreign 
treaties or civil reforms, ten to one we should 
hit upon a topic of which he had no knowl- 
edge to mention, or one to touch upon which 
would be equivalent to stepping upon his 
gouty foot. Mr.Slipshod, in the mean while, 
answers us in harmony with the morning, 
or he assures us that it is susceptible of 
certain improvements to suit his constitu- 
tion: if it were not so damp, the twinges in 
his offending member would be less acute ; 
or it is too warm for the season to be healthy 
—like the fickle sweetheart who was too 
pretty to be wholesome—by which means he 
shows us that he in no wise resembles the old 
man who thanked Heaven when he woke in 
the morning that there was any weather 
whatever! Thus we establish relations be- 
tween us by which we are taught if it will 
be well to prefer that other little affair we 
had in view, whether it would be wise to 
speak of his daughter, or to desire his name 
upon our note of hand. Here we use the 
weather as an indicator of the atmosphere 
of our friend’s mind. Then if we are afflict- 
ed with a paucity of ideas, or, having noth- 
ing in common with our neighbor, are not 
aware of any sympathy existing between 
us, the weather steps in to befriend us—a 
real benefactor—and adjusts things to the 
satisfaction of all. It would seem the height 
of unsociability to sit neighborly for an 
hour or so, as often happens, without a 
word; but we can not speak of those things 
that are nearest the heart, are vexing or de- 
lighting us, though no doubt but he would 
prove the best of listeners, and relish the 
hearing mightily ; but we can not confide to 
him that we have no more idea than he has 
from whence our next meal is coming, that 
Angeline has trifled with our best affections, 
or that our note has been protested at the 
bank; nor yet that the Slow-and-Sure Mills 
have declared a’semi-yearly dividend, which, 
with regard to ourselves, is equal to a dec- 
laration of independence. We are too well 
aware that any of these communications 
would be too generous a bone for him, or, 
on the other hand, would fail of eliciting a 
spark of interest. But the weather is a joint- 





stock concern, upon which we may compare 
notes and exchange confidences and prophe- 
cies without the slightest danger of show- 
ing our hands to each other, without imper- 
iling our wisdom and respectability, and 
without being snubbed by indifference. We 
may ring as many changes upon it as we 
please, and exhaust a fertile fancy in compar- 
isons and similes without let or hinderance. 
Indeed, there is no subject the boundaries 
of which are so elastic, no hobby that will 
carry us so far with so little outlay; for we 
may follow it around the world, from tropic 
to frigid zone, from Nova Zembla to No- 
man’s-land. It may serve us, too, for a 
background against which to exhibit our 
opinions of climatic effect upon individuals 
and races; we may lay to its charge the in- 
dolence of Southern nations and the bris- 
tling energy of the Northmen, the intoler- 
ance of our ancestors and our own humors. 
We may build as many theories upon it as 
there are stars in the Milky Way, and make 
it a preface or starting-point for discussion 
and induction. A weather vane is more po- 
tent than a magician’s wand; to what pos- 
sibilities of sun or shower does not the silver 
thread of the new moon furnish a clew! 

But if the sunshine disposes us to a more 
affectionate belief in God, no less should the 
dropping cloud, the ragged lightnings, the 
storm that adorns the earth with its crys- 
talline transformations, the right arm of the 
wind, whose lines of beauty no eye beholds! 
Among His dispensations is one preferable 
to another? It is these trifling accidents of 
the weather, about which we langh and com- 
plain, that are quickening the germs, ripen- 
ing the corn, reddening the fruit, adapting 
themselves to the great purposes of seed-time 
and harvest. We think of them, mainly with 
respect to ourselves, as disappointing us of 
a pleasure, giving us the blues, replenishing 
the empty cistern, delaying the mails, when, 
in fact, they are fulfilling a vast mission in 
the economy of the earth; when not a sun- 
beam but has an errand, and no snow-crystal 
but is governed by laws as wonderful as 
those of a planet! If we inquire into any 
of the customs of man, we shall find that 
they sprang, in most cases, from natural 
causes. So this habit of giving the weather 
the place of honor in our daily talk must 
owe its origin to an instinctive recognition 
of its important part in the eternal order of 
things. 

We grumble over the changes in the 
weather without considering how essential 
variety is to a state of well-being, without 
reflecting that “some days must be dark and 
dreary,” in order, perhaps, that we may bet- 
ter appreciate the benediction of the sun- 
shine, which Piao calls the shadow of God. 





AUGUST MARKETING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


T is in August that buck venison is con- 
sidered best, but some hunters are un- 
principled enough to kill does as well, which 
is wrong, as doe venison is not good before 
November. The articles found in market 
during August are: 
FISH. 

Sea-bass, black and blue fish, butter-fish, cusk, floun- 
ders, gar, king-fish, mackerel, Spanish mackerel, blue 
perch, porgy, salmon, scup, sheep’s-head, sturgeon, 
Spotted turbot, sword-fish, weak-fish, frogs. 

SHELL-FISH. 

Hard and soft shell crabs, lobsters, periwinkles, 
prawns, green turtles. 

MEAT. 

Beef, veal, mutton, lamb. 


POULTRY. 

Chickens, capons, spring chickens, ducklings, go! 

lings, young turkeys. 2 
GAME. 

Curlew, wood-ducks, lapwing, plover, snipe, wood- 

cock, buck venison. 
VEGETABLES. 

Artichekes, beets, cabbages, red cabbages, carrots, 
cauliflowers, chervil, celery, corn, cucumbers, egg- 
plant, kohl-rabi, Lima beans, water-melons, musk- 
melons, nasturtium, okra, onions, pease, potatoes, 
sweet-potatoes, white and yellow , marrow- 
squash, string-beans, tomatoes, turnips. 

FRUITS. 

Apples, apricots, bananas, blackberries, blueberries, 
elderberries, huckleberries, mulberries, cocoa-nuts, 
currants, fresh hazel-nuts, nectarines, peaches, pine- 
apples, plums. 


The Flounder, sometimes called American 
sole, is in season, and an excellent fish it is 
when properly cooked. The small ones are 
generally fried. When drawn, they must be 
washed well, the skin scraped, and split on 
both sides of the spine ; then wipe them dry 


-with a towel, dip them in milk, dust them 


with flour, and drop them in hot fat. (We 
have given general directions for frying in 
preceding numbers.) After being done, and 
turned into a colander, put them on a towel, 
so that if there is any fat around them it 
will be absorbed by the towel. Salt all 
over, and serve them warm. Fried parsley 
or slices of lemon may be served with the 
flounders, 

Boned and fried.—Split the skin and flesh 





to the bones right on the middle of the back, 
and then by running the knife carefully be- 
tween the bones and the skin, going toward 
the edge, you detach one-fourth of the flesh 
of the fish free of bones. When the halves 
of the back are thus detached, do the same 
with the under part; then place one of 
the four pieces in front of you on the ta- 
ble, the tail end nearer to you and the skin- 
ny side underneath ; take hold of the end 
of the skin nearer to you with the left thumb 
and forefinger, and run a kitchen knife be- 
tween the skin and flesh, holding it hori- 
zontally, and inclining the back of it some- 
what toward you, and move it to and fro as 
if sawing, pushing it gently forward, thus 
removing the skin from the piece. Do the 
same with the other pieces; then fry, and 
serve as above. 

With a Tomato Sauce.—When boned and 
fried as above, place the pieces on a dish, 
one lapping on the other, and leaving an 
empty place in the middle. Have a tomato 
sauce ready and warm; turn it over the 
fish, and serve as warm as possible. It 
makes an excellent dish. It is sometimes 
called a VOrly. 

Another excellent dish of flounders is to 
prepare them as the above, and turn a rémo- 
lade sauce over instead of a tomato sauce. 

Rémolade Sauce, simple.—Put two yolks of 
hard-boiled eggs in a mortar, with a table- 
spoonful of sweet-oil, and mix into a paste ; 
then chop fine six or eight stalks of parsley, 
as much tarragon and cheryil, if handy, a 
shallot or a small green onion, a few stalks 
of chives, if handy, and two cloves of garlic, 
if liked. Mix the whole well with the yolks 
and oil, adding salt, pepper, grated nutmeg, 
mustard to taste, two table-spoonfuls of vine- 
gar, four of oil, a pinch of Cayenne pepper 
and one of sugar, and it is ready for use. 
To give it a better appearance it may be 
rubbed through a fine colander when made. 

The same Sauce & la Provengale—To the 
above add a few anchovies boned and pound- 
ed, capers, cucumbers, burnet, one raw yolk 
of egg, and the juice of a lemon. When the 
whole is well pounded in a mortar, mixed, 
and rubbed through a colander, it makes a 
really excellent sauce. The addition of a 
clove or two of garlic is certainly an im- 
provement, and those who discard garlic 
more through prejudice and hearsay than 
through dislike or aversion, should at least 
give a fair trial to a well-made rémolade 
sauce. 

Flounder Normande.—Clean, bone, and skin 
a good-sized flounder ; spread on the bottom 
of a crockery dish that can stand the heat 
of a hot oven about one ounce of butter, 
spread over it two middling-sized onions 
and six stalks of parsley, both chopped fine ; 
put the pieces of flounder on the whole, add 
salt and pepper, and enough good cider to 
cover the whole. Set on the fire, and boil 
until the fish is cooked; then dish it, and 
keep it in the oven. Boil what is left in 
the dish for two or three minutes longer ; 
then add two ounces of butter, boil and stir 
until the butter is melted and mixed; take 
from the fire, beat two yolks of eggs with a 
table-spoonful of water, and mix them with 
the sauce, which you turn over the fish 
through a strainer, and serve warm. 

To make the dish more pleasing to the eye, 
place some small fried fish around the bor- 
der, such as smelts, trout, perches, etc., ac- 
cording to season, or, instead, some boiled 
craw-fish or prawns. It may also be pre- 
pared as above with white wine instead of 
cider. 

Flounder stuffed.—When cleaned, split a 
flounder on the back, and remove the bone 
carefully. Chop fine eight or ten stalks of 
parsley, as much of chives, six mushrooms, 


two shallots or two small green onions, which 


mix well with two ounces of butter; salt and 
pepper. Fry the mixture very slightly ; let 
it cool; put it inside of the fish in place of 
the bone remoyed. Spread a little butter 
on the bottom of a erockery dish; put the 
fish in, with a gill of white wine and as much 
of broth, and set it in the oven; baste now 
and then until cooked; dish the fish, spread 
the sauce all over it, squeeze lemon juice all 
over it also, and serve warm, 

It may also be stuffed with oysters and two 
ounces of butter instead of the above mix- 
ture, and then baked and served as the above 
one. Slices of truffles may be mixed with 
the oysters, if liked. 

Flounder broiled—Clean, bone, and skin 
one or more flounders, as directed above ; 
mix well together melted butter, lemon juice, 
salt, and pepper, the quantity to be accord- 
ing to the amount of fish; dip the pieces 
of fish in the mixture, roll them in bread- 
crumbs, and put them in the gridiron on a 
slow fire; turn over now and then until 
done. While it is broiling, mix, on a slow 
fire, in a pan a tea-spoonful of essence of an- 
chovy with about the same bulk of butter, 
a liquor glassful of white wine, and the juice 
of a lemon (these proportions are for aggood- 
sized flounder), and turn the mixture over 
the fish when dished. Butter, lemon juice, 
chopped parsley, salt, and pepper may be 
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used instead of the above mixture, accord- 
ing to taste. 

Should enough fish be left to be served 
again, fried fish excepted, it is only necessa- 
ry to put it in a tin pan, which you put in 
another pan of boiling water. Warm, and 
serve. But if what is left comes from a fried 
flounder, it is served cold, with a mayonnaise 
or fines herbes sauce, and is a good dish for 
breakfast or lunch. 

Lovers of game will find the well-known 
wood-duck during the month of August. 
We have given in preceding numbers direc- 
tions for roasting birds. 

Buck venison is in season also in August. 
In buying venison see that it is fat, and the 
fat clear and thick, the lean of a ruddy hue. 
The hoof is not wide open until the animal 
is past three years of age. It is considered 
best when from one to three years old, after 
which it is getting tougher and tougher. 
The antlers of the buck show its age, count- 
ing as many years as there are tines. 

Venison has a better taste when somewhat 
seasoned than if too fresh. It is much im- 
proved by keeping it two or three days in 
the following mixture, especially a leg or 
haunch: Put in a bowl two or three bay 
leaves, two or three cloves, two onions 
sliced, two or three stalks of parsley, same 
of thyme, a table-spoonful of whole peppers, 
a gill of sweet-oil, and two of claret wine. 
Have the leg or haunch in a crockery ves- 
sel, and turn the mixture over it. Turn the 
leg over two or three times a day, wetting 
it all over by means of aspoon. When ina 
hurry—that is, when you can not wait so 
long—put it in the same mixture for a few 
hours, turning it over every hour. 

If roasted on the spit, rub a sheet of white 
paper with melted butter, wrap up the leg 
in it, and then roast it, basting often with 
the mixture in which it has been kept. 
When nearly done, which you ascertain with 
a skewer or sharp-pointed knife (it takes 
about an hour and a half for a middling- 
sized leg), remove the paper, set it again 
near the fire to finish the cooking, and serve 
either with a poivrade, piquante, or rémolade 
sauce and currant jelly, mixing the gravy 
from the dripping-pan with the sauce used, 
skimming off the fat carefully. 

If baked in an oven, put the leg or haunch 
in a cake pan with the mixture in which 
it has been kept, spread a little butter on 
the top, and put in a hot oven, baste often, 
and turn it over once or twice. If the top 
should get too dry, put a piece of paper on 
it. When done, serve as the above. 

If the venison is wanted cooked as soon 
as bought, the mixture should be made just 
the same, and then used for basting. Keep- 
ing in the mixture for some time improves 
the meat a good deal; it has a better taste, 
and is more tender. 


To improve the appearance of the dish the 


hoof is left on the leg, and the skin also, as 
high as the first joint, they are well washed 
and wrapped up in a wet rag, which has to 
be wetted as soon as dry during the process 
of cooking. 

Venison Steaks.—The taste of the steak is 
improved by putting it into a mixture of 
spices as directed for the leg. Envelop each 
steak in a sheet of white paper, and put 
some of the mixture (except bay leaves, 
cloves, and whole peppers) on each side of 
it, rub a little melted butter on the paper, 
and broil on a sharp fire. When done, serve 
with a poivrade, piquante, rémolade, or to- 
mato sauce. They may also be fried in a 
pan with a little sweet-oil instead of butter, 
and served as the broiled ones above. 

We shall give in another number other 
Ways of preparing venison. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


LACE-STRIPED POLONAISES. 


(pAsceuL garments for giving variety to 
+’ summer toilettes at the watering-places are 
in process of construction at the modistes’. Con- 
Spicuous among these are the lace-striped polo- 
naises. The most dressy models are of the sim- 
ple belted-blouse shape, formed entirely of length- 
wise stripes of colored China crape, blue, green, 
rose, or mauve, with alternating bands of wide 
white insertion, either yak or guipure. The crape 
bands are about two inches wide on the body of 
the polonaise, and are sloped wider as the skirt 
expands; extra bands are also added below the 
Waist. Each band of crape is lined throughout 
with thin silk; the edges are turned in and run 
together, and the lace bands are then overseamed 
to those of crape. ‘Two or three rows of in- 
Sertion are in each front of the waist, and four 
are in the back. The sleeves are coat-shaped, 
formed of four bands of insertion’ their entire 
length, with crape between. A lace rufife falls 
over the wrist. A standing ruff of lace trims 
the neck. ‘The sash is of China crape edged 
with lace, and the front is fastened by small 
crape bows, These elegant polonaises are worn 
over white muslin skirts, or else skirts of black 
or self-colored silk. Swiss muslin polonaises are 
also partly formed of lace in the manner just de- 
scribed, and are among the most popular over 
dresses for completing a summer evening toi- 
lette. Point duchesse, in’ open arabesque de- 








signs, spidery Cluny, and the expensive Valen- 
ciennes are the insertions most used. The mus- 
lin is invariably cut away from beneath the lace, 
thus forming a striped transparent over dress that 
is very effective over colored silk. A pretty finish 
is given to these insertions by bordering them on 
each edge with the merest scallop of lace. By 
way of variety, the coat sleeves are sometimes 
removed from the polonaise, making a sleeveless 
garment over a light silk. Very stylish polo- 
naises are formed of unbleached yak insertion, 
with bands of chestnut brown velvet. ‘The pale 
é€cru lace alternating with the rich dark velvet 
bands is very beautiful when appropriately worn 
over a dress of brown silk. Black guipure in- 
sertion bands are used in the same way with sev- 
eral materials, such as China crape, moiré, gros 
grain, velvet, and also cashmere. A wide flounce 
of the lace around the garment and at the wrists, 
and a standing fraise, are considered stylish ac- 
cessions to all such garments. 


INDIA EMBROIDERY, 


India embroidery in long loose stitches, such 
as is seen on the borders of camel’s-hair shawls, 
is used at the fashionable-French houses for trim- 
ming the redingotes, polonaises, mantles, and 
jackets that form important parts of watering- 
place outfits. ‘These slender, feathery stitches 
describe the outlines of palm leaves, arabesques, 
and other Oriental figures, which are filled in 
with firmer seed stitch. The India stitches are 
especially effective in leaves and yines. This 
work looks heavy, but, on the contrary, is exceed- 
ingly light, and therefore suitable for summer 
wraps. ‘Thread lace is used to complete the gar- 
ments now worn, but others in preparation for 
fall are trimmed with heavier guipure, or else 
yak lace. A black cashmere polonaise, loose and 
belted in the blouse shape illustrated in Bazar 
No. 28, Vol. VI., has just been imported, with 
elaborate India needle-work border and lace 
flounce. Another of greenish-gray cashmere has 
a vine of lilies-of-the-valley in natural white and 
shaded green leaves. ‘he lilies are tufted, and 
thus raised from the surface, are as tangible as 
the veritable flower. Price $150. Long man- 
tles of black cashmere, with round backs and 
deep square fronts, have the India-work done in 
black floss. ‘These wraps will, it is said, be the 
prevailing style in the early fall. Breakfast jack- 
ets are wrought in the same stitches with many- 
colored silks. Dark gray and steel-colored cam- 
el’s-hair polonaises haye the same patterns done 
in wool and silk floss of darker shades than the 
material. The dark blue linen redingotes so 
much in favor at the out-of-town resorts are or- 
namented in this manner with white linen floss. 


RUFFS WITH COLLARS, 


A fresh importation of lingerie to be forward- 
ed to Newport shows many beautiful ruffs with 
collars attached. These are called in foreign 
fashion reports Medici collarettes. ‘They are 
made of rose, blue, or green, corded with silk or 
else velvet, edged below with Valenciennes, and 
surmounted by a high ruff of doubled Malines 
or finest silk tulle. For example, rose-colored 
silk, doubled, is made into a ruff of six double 
box-pleats, and the band is sloped away to a 
point in front; below this is a rose silk collar 
cut in points, corded, edged with Valenciennes 
lace, and ornamented by coquettish little bows 
in front and directly in the middle of the back. 
Above the silk ruff is the Malines pleating, in 
full, fluffy box-pleats. This dressy collarette is 
worn with black, white, or blue dresses, and 
costs, when made with real lace, from $15 to 
$25; with Italian Valenciennes it is from $10 
to $12. It is also made in black velvet, trimmed 
with black and white lace together, and in black 
silks and China crape, with colored. linings. 
Another pretty French ruff is very fully box- 
pleated crépe lisse attached to an inch-wide band 
of blue silk, which is covered with Valenciennes 
insertion. A blue bow closes it in front, and a 
bow with streamers is placed behind, 


BLUE AND WHITE LINEN. 

The prediction that blue would be the color of 
the season has been verified, especially in the 
dresses of linen, percale, and foulard worn in the 
daytime. At Saratoga blue linen is almost a 
uniform, and some pretty costumes of this fabric 
are sent there daily. White needle-worked bands 
—Victoria lawn with the merest scallop on the 
edge—are made in scant ruffles and alternated 
with blue rufiles for trimming some of these suits ; 
others have Hamburg insertion in open wheel- 
work laid on the dark blue, row after row. One 
such suit is a belted polonaise and skirt with 
Spanish flounce. Three rows of white Hamburg 
insertion are stitched by machine on the deep 
scant flounce. ‘The polonaise is single-breasted, 
with a turned-over English collar of the blue lin- 
en, with which a white linen ruff is to be worn, 
‘Two rows of insertion are down each front, slop- 
ing in prettily toward the waist, and surrounding 
the garment. The cuffs are deep and square, 
and bordered with one band of insertion. The 
redingote of blue linen with a black silk skirt 
also remains in favor. With these dresses a dark 
blue umbrella, without hat or bonnet, completes 
the costume for the morning walk to the spring. 
White suits are not as generally worn as formerly, 
but many handsome ones of linen or of bishop's 
lawn are imported. The trimming for these is 
also English embroidery in open wheel and com- 
pass designs. A white linen suit is prettiest with 
partly fitted sacque and over-skirt; long bands of 
wheel-work insertion alternating with linen form 
the sacque and its coat sleeves. A ruffle em- 
broidered in the same design edges the garment 
and sleeves, and forms a ruff. ‘The round over- 
skirt has lengthwise bands of insertion down its 
three front breadths, and a ruffled border. The 
lower skirt has three flounces of embroidery head- 
ed by insertion. A second suit, similarly made, 
has a deep flounce edged with embroidery and 


laid in wide box-pleats, with a broad row of em- 
broidery down the middle of each pleat. Velvet 
sashes in cross-bars of black and white are worn 
with white and with blue linen suits. Dark plum- 
color, deep violet, and Napoleon blue sashes of 
gros grain ribbon are more stylish with white suits 
than those of bright blue or pink. 


AMERICAN VEILS, 


Useful veils of grenadine, in square meshes, 
made of sewing silk, are new this season. They 
are far more substantial than the ordinary gauze 
grenadines, and are woven in square kerchief 
shape, with a tape border and a fringe of the 
silk woven in instead of being sewed on, as is 
usually done. They come in black, gray, deep 
green, brown, and blue, and are of American 
manufacture, 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
CoyneLty ; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. Ar- 
NOLD, ConstasiE, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & 
Co.; and Meyenpere, Prat, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Rev. Mr. WaLkER, minister of the new 
free chapel of Calvary Church of this city, had 
some pleasant things to say at the opening sery- 
ices on June 29, Among the liberal donations 
to the chapel were $20,000 from Mrs. H. D. 
Wray, a $20,000 bequest from the late Mrs. 
Van Horne, and $10,000 from Mr. Witi1am 
N«s10, besides gifts from others of stained-glass 
windows, organ, ete. Speaking of Mr. NrBio, 
who, though well advanced in years, is as bright 
and cheery as ever, the late Dr. Hawks, when 
rector of Calyary Church, used to say that when- 
ever he made a collection where a specific sum 
was required, if the amount fell short, it was al- 
ways made up by Mr. Nexo. 

—Few women possessed greater wisdom than 
Lady Patmerston. Her wonderful tact was of 
immense service to the great statesman; and 
long experience had taught him that her intui- 
tions were infallible in various matters. If some 
communication made to her particularly im- 
pressed itself upon her, she would say, “You 
must write that down, and I will show it to 
Lord PALMERSTON when he comes in; or, stay, 
perhaps he has not gone out.’’? A simple mes- 
sage, verbal or written, sent to him thus was al- 
ways immediately answered. He had learned 
the value of her tact and penetration. 

—Miss Nettie M‘Kes, only twenty, living in 
Alleghany, Pennsylvania, has inherited the whole 
of her father’s estate, estimated at $2,000,000. 
Young men are now taking the train that stops 
at that station. 

—Longevity is the strong point of the MARBLE 
family, of WOrtuip Sion, Massachusetts. Simas 
MARBLE is eighty-e! ent, his wife eighty-one, and 
they have twelve children, all living, the oldest 
sixty-three, the youngest forty. Of these chil- 
dren seven are daughters, married, and their 
husbands are hearty men, with a prospect of 
the eighties. When the old folks, the young 
folks, and the grand-young folks get together in 
front of the house to play marb! 
fect marble-yard, 

—Long Joun WENTWORTH owns seyen thou- 
sand acres of land within twelve miles of the 
Chicago Court-house. And yet he is not happy. 

—Mrs. Mary A. FLetcHer and Miss Mary 
FrercHer have given $20,000 to Buningoe, 
Vermont, for a public library, to be called the 
“Fletcher Free Library.” 

—Bsornson, the Norwegian poet, being poor, 
proposes to come hither and see if he can not do 
a little better than he is doing at home. He is 
viear of a small church, and finds it impossible 
to live on a salary of $250 a year. He makes 
nothing by his books, He is married. For two 
years he has been studying English, and can now 
write it very well. The government refuses to 
increase his pitiful salary, and in sheer inability 
to}live on it, the greatest genius of Norway is 
about to emigrate, 

—If there is a virtue in a newspaper man, it is 
conciseness. Therefore we regard with admira- 
tion the people who have had to do with the 
Ida County (lowa) Pioneer. That organ of pub- 
lic opinion having changed hands, W. P. Evans’s 
yaledictory consisted of one word: ‘ Good- 
night,” and Joun Vai’s salutatory was simply, 
“ Good-morning.”’ 

—Lord SrratrorD DE REDCLIFrE, now in his 
eighty-fifth year, has just published in London 
a book entitied Why am Ia Christian? He per- 
ceives and laments that ‘‘tendency to a skeptical 
and irreverent treatment of religious subjects 
which, even in this Christian country, marks to 
no small extent the passing age.’? His lord- 
ship’s career has been an eventful one. At nine- 
teen he was appointed précis writer in the For- 
eign Office; at twenty-one, secretary of legation 
at Constantinople; at twenty-six, minister to 
Basle; at thirty-two (in 1820) he was sent to 
Washington to adjust certain differences left un- 
settled by the Treaty of Ghent, but his goyern- 
ment declined to ratify his engagements. Four 
years later he was sent to Russia to ascertain 
the intentions of the Emperor respecting Greece, 
and in the following year to Constantinople as 
embassador, where he remained mostly until 
1858, when he returned to England, was raised 
to the pee! , and takes an active part in the 
Lords on foreign questions. He knows all about 
that; is dogmatic and opinionated ; in short, is 
what is described by the phrase, ‘a trouble- 
some customer.” 

—Drckens seems to have transmitted his elo- 
eutionary talent to one of his sons, a bright 
young man, who has recently been reeding some 
of his father’s works for charitable institutions, 
and has acquitted himself admirably. 

—Mr. Epwarp MIALL, founder and editor of 
the Nonconformist, is fortunate in having a circle 
of friends with the disposition and funds to pre- 
sent him with a testimonial purse of $50,000. 

—Of course the Rey. Dr. Cumming felt moved 
to “improve” the visit of the Shah. So he did 
a sermon in which he referred to Persia, and ob- 
served that the ten tribes of Israel were once 
located there, and that it was not at all improb- 
able they would yet reappear from it, after hav- 
ing beén two thousand years hidden from the 
gaze of nations, and join themselves to the other 
two tribes. “If such proved to be the case,” 
Dr. CumminG@ would consider that the ‘‘ fullness 
of the time” might be expected. Dr. CUMMING 
recognizes in the visits of the Sultan, the Khe- 








les, it is a per-, 





dive, and the Shah to England the fulfillment 
of the prophecy that three kings would come 
forth from the East. But it will be awkward 
for this idea if, as is probable enough, a fourth, 
fifth, and sixth Eastern monarch should take a 
European tour, 

—The Rey. Mr. Taytor writes from India that 
the methods pursued by the regular missionaries 
there are all wrong, that their style of living is 
extravagant, and their system of evangelization 
unnecessarily slow, expensive, and fruitless. 

—EvGENE SCHUYLER, Of this city, a graduate 
of Yale of 1859, and a good Russian scholar, will 
be Minister JEwELL’s secretary of legation. 

—Mrs. Reynak, wife of Rey. A. H. Reynar, of 
Coburg, Canada, and daughter of Rey. WILLIAM 
Mor EY PunsHon, died at her residence on the 
22d ult., at the age of twenty-two. 

—The former Duchess of Sutherland—she who 
was on such nice terms with Mrs. BEECHER 
StowrE—was a woman who loved splendor, and 
kept an army of servants, who were draped in 
the most gorgeous Beery Before she died, as 
we are informed by the London correspondent 
of the Tribune, a great part of her retainers were 
dismissed and pensioned off. But the pensions 
were given on condition that the holders of them 
should return to their old posts on great occa- 
sions, and this they do, Without them the 
household would be counted numerous; with 
them it presents such an array as few private 
mansions in the world, or none, can equal, and 
as they are perfectly drilled and know the ways 
of the house, there is no confusion, nor any in- 
dication that this double retinue is not the or- 
dinary equipment of the house. The effect is 
princely, and Stafford House is a princely resi- 
dence, with its broad halls, its great staircase, 
its noble rooms, its priceless treasures of art, 
and all the rest. 

—Mr. Ruskin, in one of his late lectures, says 
that the most complete rest and refreshment he 
gets in London, when he is overworked, is in 
seeing a French play. He adds that the sight 
of the misery in F’rou-Frou made him go ill that 
he was not himself again for a week. A lady 
to whom he spoke of the play told him about 
her French maid, who described it as having 
‘amused her immensely.” ‘ Amused!”’ sai 
the lady; “but is not the story very sad?’ 
“Oh yes, mademoiselle, it is bien triste, but it is 
charming; and then how pretty Frou-Frou looks 
in her silk dress !”” . 

—The law of demand and supply holds good 
in music as in money. When prime donne are 
necded they are forth-coming. The race is not 
destined to die out. Of those who are rapidly 
taking prominent position in the vocal world 
two have recently been mentioned in these col- 
umns, Madame CLara BrinKERHOFF and Ma- 
dame De Ryruer. The latter, as we perceive 
by San Francisco papers, has been having a 
marked success in California at the WrENIAWSKI 
concerts, while the former has recently returned 
from a very successfultour. At one of her con- 
certs in Kentucky, which were attended by the 
élite of the cities and larger towns of the State, 
a pleasant incident occurred. During the per- 
formance some gallant in the audience let a 
beautiful oriole fly on the stage, and it alighted 
at the feet of the cantatrice, who caught it up 
and tied it to herbouquet. She brought the lit- 
tle creature to New York, and great is the ad- 
miration it excites. 

—Mrs. Susan WALDEN, who died at her coun- 
try residence at Lake View, near Buffalo, on the 
11th July, was one of the pioneers of Western 
New York, and a lady of varied accomplishments 
and marked character. Coming to Buffalo be- 
fore the war of 1812, she had seen its progress 
from the mere hamlet to the opulent and beau- 
tiful city it is—one of the finest in the United 
States. “Her husband, the late Judge WaLpEN, 
a graduate of Williams College, came to Buffalo 
in 1808, and filled many public positions with 
honor and to the public acceptance. He was 
one of the eight lawyers who comprised the en- 
tire bar of Erie County in 1808, Judge WALDEN 
and wife remained on the frontier during the 
war of 1812, and their residence in Buffalo was 
used by General ScorT as his head-quarters. 
Mrs. WALDEN always retained lively recollec- 
tions of her earlier years, and recounted them 
with graphic power. On the return of peace 
Judge WALDEN resumed the practice of his pro- 
fession, and after amassing an ample fortune, 
retired from public life. During his mayoralty 
of the city the early advantages of Mrs. War- 
DEN enabled her to dispense the hospitalities of 
his mansion with superior eraces and dignity. 
As one of the incidents of her life it may be 
mentioned that she was the first lady in Buffalo 
who owned a piano, which she used to play to 
the wonder of the Indians, a tribe of whom lived 
on a reseryation adjoining the city. She was a 
yery religious woman, and largely, though unos- 
tentatiously, given to charities. She has out- 
lived most of her early associates, and followed 
husband and children to the graye, the only sur- 
vivor being the’ wife of General A. J. Myzr, 
the distinguished head of the Signal Bureau at 
Washington. 

—Somebody has gushed into a book entitled 
The Female Lights of Journalism. We skip with- 
out comment what it puts down as the ages of the 
different “lights,” and give what it says of their 
peculiarities. ‘‘Grace Greenwood’ is a lovely 
woman, her eyes piercing and brilliant, her hair 
flowing, like her style, and her subscribed hand- 
writing hurried and wayward. Such a face would 
look fine in marble. Its features are regular, its 
expression almost classic. ‘Grace’ was the one 
American female writer who of all others was 
most admired by CHARLES DICKENS. It used to 
be said that Pua:se Cary was the wittiest creat- 
ure of her sex, but the title always belonged to 
“Grace Greenwood.’ She is a perfect stunner at 
puns. Her wits are her chief diamonds, and she 
wears them every where except at church and at 
funerals.” Kate Frevp “looks arch and mis- 
chievous.”” She is “ yersatile, accomplished, 
growing handsomer every day, proud of a touch 
of mercury in her Irish blood, born of an actor 
‘and actress, ought to be herself on the stage, and 
would make a ‘school marm’ that no prudent 
and skin-valuing urchin would ever think of 

Jaying truant from.” Nein HurcHison— 
Fainty little Ne~r—a perfect violet of unob- 
trusive modesty—is one of the most delicate 
and charming of the newspaper reporters and 
correspondents. Her little head is full of wise 
thoughts, fresh fancies, and quaint conceits, and 
her style is graceful, buoyant, and bewitching. 
She weighs ninety pounds, and wears number one 


slippers. Her autograph is as large as GEORGH 


WASHINGTON’s. 


Hosted by Google 
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Card-Receiver, Figs, 1~3. 


Tue frame of this card-receiver is of black var- 
nished cane bars. It is twelve inches high, and is 
ornamented with orange-colored china beads and 
bronze plates. China saucers for holding the visiting- 
cards are set into this frame, as shown by the illus- 
tration. ‘The stand is also furnished with bead lam- 
brequins, of which Fig. 2 shows a full-sized section. 
‘To make it first draw the circles for the upper edge 
of the lambrequin on a strip of carriage leather of the 
requisite length, on which white paper is pasted. Then 
fasten in the centre of each circle a black cut jet plate, 
and surround this plate first with bronze glass beads, 
then with gold beads, and finally with white enamel 
beads, which are fastened on the foundation with sin- 
gle stitches. Before fastening the enamel beads cut 
away the projecting carriage leather and paper along 
the lines indicated. Fasten the bead scallops on the 
under edge of the lambrequin. ‘To do this fasten the 
thread in the hollow between two circles, take up the 
requisite number of blue beads, fasten the thread in 
the hollow between the next two circles at the left, 
again take up blue beads, twine them about the first 
bead scallop as shown by the illustration, fasten the 
thread to the circle first mentioned, and then work 
three more bead scallops in a similar manner—the 
next scallop of bronze, the following of gold, and the 
third of enamel beads. Next fasten the lambrequin 
onthe stand. ‘To do this fasten the thread to the next 
bead of the cane hoop, + take up twice alternately 
two blue, two white beads, carry the thread through 
the middle three beads on the upper edge of the next 
circle of the lambrequin, again take up twice alte:- 
nately two blue and two white beads, wind the thread 
three times around the next bead of the cane hoop, 
and repeat from +. Instead of this lambrequin, that 
shown by Fig. 3 may be used for trimming the stand, 
This lambrequin is worked with blue and. bronze glass 
beads, gold beads, and white enamel beads. ‘The up- 








per edge is worked on coarse perforated board, as . 


plainly shown by the illustration. For the bead scal- 
lops on the under edge of the lambrequin fasten the 
thread to the next point, as shown by the illustration, 
then take up ten blue beads, fasten the thread to the 
extremity of the next point, carry the thread back 
through the last two beads, take up ten blue beads, 
fasten the thread to the same bead of this point, carry 
the thread back through the last two beads, take up 
eight blue beads, fasten the thread to the next point 
of the lambrequin as shown by the illustration, carry 
it to the next bead of the same point, and now work 
from right to left the second bead scallop with bronze 
glass beads, similar to the scallop just described. The 
third and fourth bead scallops are worked with gold 
and white enamel beads, observing the illustration. 
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off the last st. of the preceding round together with 
the 2 edge st. nearest the outer edge on the end of the 
same scallop, which has already been joined with the 
close part of the work in the 29th round. 32d round. 
—Sl., 11 k.; pay no attention to the last 3 st. during 
the next four rounds. Repeat always from the 15th- 
82d rounds until the border is of the requisite length, 
looping the scallops as shown by the illustration. 


Figured Percale Tight-fitting Jacket. 
See illustration on page 517. 

Tuts jacket of white and red figured percale is 
trimmed with ruffles of the material, and is closed 
with hooks and eyes. To make it cut two pieces 
from Fig. 40, Supplement. ‘The straight line partly 
given on Fig. 40 indicates the front edge of the under- 
lapping front. Cut one piece from Fig. 41, and the 
sleeves each in one piece from Fig. 42, observing the 
outlines of the under part. Having sewed up the 
darts indicated in the fronts, sew up the back from 
29 to 30, pleat it at the bottom of the waist, fast- 
ening the X’s on @, and join Figs. 40 and 41. ac- 
cording te the corresponding figures. Face the jacket 
on’ the outer edge, excepting the neck, with a strip 
of the material an inch and a quarter wide, set the 
neck on a standing collar seven-eighths of an inch 
wide, and trim as shown by the illustration. _ Sew up 
the sleeves from 33 to 34, face the bottom with a strip 
of the material an inch and a quarter wide, trim with 
a ruffle, and pleat them, bringing X on @. Finally, 
set the sleeves into the corded armholes, bringing 34 
on 34 of the fronts. 


Cravat or Barbe End.—Point Lace 
Embroidery on Tulle. 
See illustration on page 517. 

To make this cravat or barbe end draw the out- 
lines of the design figures on paper or linen, and on 
this baste fine white tulle, so that the tulle shall lie 
yery smooth, Run on the point lace braid along the 
design figures, passing the needle through the tulle 
only, and not through the foundation; where the de- 
sign forms a corner or point, lay the braid in a sharp 
pleat; and at those parts of the arabesques which 
come together sew the braids on each other. The 
outlines of the inner design figure are button-hole 
stitched wide. Work the lace stitches with fine 
thread over the tulle in the dark parts of the design, 
and into the tulle in the lighter parts. Having 
trimmed the cravat end with woven picots on the out- 
er edge, as shown by the illustration, separate it from 
the foundation, and cut away the tulle foundation 
underneath the lace stitches which rest loose on the 
tulle, For the middle part of the cravat, tulle, Swiss 


: For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 47-53. muslin, organdy, or any other thin material may be 
Knitted Border for Coverlets, etc. used, The embroidery, which jen the form of a sheaf, f 
'T: Pranieneor SOME Grine: airs ‘ k , r y vi retty. ‘The illustration gives a very goo 
Tuts border is worked crosswise, in rounds going back and forth, extremely rich and pretty T ; vg 
on a foundation of 15 st. (stitch) 2 Ist OR Atl knit plain. 2d idea of the general effect, as well as of the manner of working. 

































round.—Sl. (slip), 11 k. (knit plain) ; 
the last 3 st. are left on the needle 
tinnoticed in the next four rounds, 
3d round.—SI., 11 p. (purled); take 
a crochet needle, and in connection 
with the last st. crochet a foundation 
of 50 st. With another needle take 
up the st. just crocheted in the fol- 
lowing manner: First insert the nee- 
dle in the last st. of the 
foundation, pass over the 
following 2 st., take up the 
next 2 st., and so on, ob- 
serving the illustration ; 
thus 25 st. should be on 
this needle, 4th and 5th 
rounds, — All knit .plain, 
slipping the first st., how- 
eyer. 6th round.—Sl,, 36 
p.s t. t. 0. (thread thrown 
over), 8k. | 7th round.—. 
Chain off 3 st. (to do 
this sl. the first st., knit 
off the following st., 
and draw the slipped 
st. over the latter, then 
knit off the next st., 
and draw the preceding 
st. over this st., finally, 
knit 1 st. on the t. t. 0., 
and draw the preceding 
st. over this st.); then 
work 1 p., 1 k. 
on the t. t. o., 
and then work 
37k, 8th 
round,—Chain 
off 25 st, IL 
k.; pay no at- 
tention to the 
last 3 st, dur- 
ing, the next 





Kxrrrep Borper For CovERLets, ETC. 


rounds.—All knit plain. 12th round.—Sl., 11 p., t. t. 
o., 3k. 13th round.—Chain off 3 st., 1 more p. and 
1k. on the t. t. o., then 12k. 14th round.—SI., 11 
k.; pay no attention to the last 3 st. during the next 
four rounds. 15th-26th rounds.—Like the 3d-14th 
rounds. 27th round.—Sl., 11 p. 28th round.—SL., 
11k. 29th round.—SI.,10k. Knit off the last st. of 
the preceding round together with the 2 edge st. near- 
est the inner edge on the end of the first scallop not 
yet joined with the close part of the work. 30th round. 
—SI., 1] p.,t.t.0.,3k. 31st round.—Chain off 3 st., 
1 more p. and 1 k. on the t, t.0,, then 11k. Work 






























Case for Dessert Knives, 
Figs. 1-3. 
Sce illustrations on page 517. 

Tris case, which is designed fo. 
holding dessert knives, is made of 
linden-wood. It is two inches and 
a quarter high, eight inches and a 
half long, and five inches and three- 
quarters wide. ‘The outside is coy- 
ered with Russia leather, and 
trimmed with a border in bead 
embroidery. Fig. 2 gives the 
design for the embroidery and 
the description of symbols. 
The handle and feet of the 
case are also covered with 
Russia leather, and trimmed 
with inlaid gold border. In- 
stead of the border Fig. 2, 
Fig. 3 may be used. 
For this border paste 
strips of velvet seven- 
eighths of an inch long 
and three-eighths of an 
inch wide on a gros 
grain ribbon — seven- 
eighths of an inch wide, 
and stretch saddler’s 
silk on the strips of vel- 

vet. Work the 
embroidery — 
the \ stems in 
herring - bone 
stitch with 
green silk, the 
* flowers in point 
“Russe with 
blue silk, and 
the calyxes in 
knotted stitch 








with pink silk, 
in the manner 
shown by the 
illustration. 


four rounds. 


Fig. 2.—Torte pr Sorm ann Gros Grain 
Waxxine Surt,—Fronr. 


Fig. 1.—Torre pr Sore anp Gros Grain 
9th round.— Waxxine Surr,—Bacx. 


All purled. For patt Tat eh ae 
10th and 11th pasar end dopeeiptioa bee Superman, 





For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, VI., Figs. 28-39, . 


Fig. 1.—Canrp-Receiver. 
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ing to the purpose for which they 
are designed, on a fine or coarse 
netted foundation, which is darn- 
ed in the design shown by Fig. e 4 
1 or 2 with coarse knitting cot- a oa 
ton (Estremadura), or with twist 
in point de reprise and point de 
toile. The wheels of the border 
Fig. 1.are worked as shown by the 
illustration. Instead of a foun- 
dation netted by hand a woven 
foundation may be used. 





























CHINESE ALMANACS. 


HE Chinese year consists of 
twelve months (or moons, as 
they are usually styled) of twenty- 
nine or thirty days each, but of 
every nineteen years seven have 
an extra or intercalary moon, as 
other their calendar would 















get seriously out of order. Their 
months or moons are numbered, 





and have no names in daily use, 
though they are sometimes known 
by what may be called poet 
names. The year is also divided 
into twenty-four periods or terms 
of about fifteen days each, some 
of which are known as chieh 
(joints), and others as chi 
(breadths). Each ‘‘term” has a 
special name of its own, one or 
two of which sound oddly to us, 
but most of them are natural 
enough; for example, January 
21st is called Ta han (great cold); 
again, toward the end of March, 





































HEART-SHAPED OrGANDY Basque-Walst. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, X., Figs, 54 and 55. 


Ficgurep Percare Ticnt-rirting JACKET. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 40-42, 





Fig. 2.—Borper ror Knire Case. Fig. 3.—Borper ror Knire Case, 


Description of Symbols: ® Gold Beads; ® Black; ® Crystal; 
S Milk; ! Chalk Beads, 


Basket for Fancy-Work, etc. 
Tuts basket is of fine white wicker-work.. The handles 
are ofsblack varnished cane. The basket is lined with 
green silk, and the outside’is ommamented, as shown -by the 
illustration, with knotted green silk cord and with appli- 
cation embroidery on green cloth. Fig. 27, Supplement, 
gives the pattern for the piece of cloth and the design for 
the embroidery. For the figure in the middle of the de- 
sign apply green satin, ‘and edge it with gold cord, which 
is sewed on with black silk, ‘The arabesque fig- 
ures of the design are worked with green sou- 
tache. ‘The cloth is ornamented, besides, in point 
Russe and herring-bone stitch with green silk. 
Borders for Darned Netting, 
Figs.1 and 2. ~* 
TueEse borders are suitable for trimming sm 
curtains, tidies, etc. They are worked, accord- 


comes Chun fén (spring divider—that is, the vernal equinox), 
etc. Some of these ‘‘terms” are made the occasion of holidays 
or festivals—such as Li chun, or commencement of spring, Tung 
chih, or winter solstice, ete. 

The Chinese have an elaborate almanac, published under the 
seal of the Astronomical Board at Pekin, which regulates their 
festivals, and which may fairly claim to compete with the pro- 
ductions of ‘‘ Zadkiel” and ‘*‘Old Moore” of England; it cer- 
tainly. goes much more minutely into the details of every-day life 
than they do. On this subject Sir John Davis rem “The 
Chinese almanac, like many others of the kind in urope, con- 
tains predictions and advice for every day in the year, and pre- 
sents the same spectacle of the abuse of a little mystical 
learning to impose on the ignorant majority of mankind. 
It even gives directions as to the most lucky days for 
going out or for ing at home, for shaving the head 
after the Tartar ion, changing an abode, executing 
an agreement, or burying the dead. With this are 
mixed up, in the same page, a number of useful obser- 
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Cravat or Barse Exp.—Pornt Lace 
EmBroivery on TULLr. 









































Basket For Fancy-Wonrk, Evo. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 27. 





Fig. 1.—Borprer ror Darnep NETTING. Fig. 2.—BorDER FoR Darnep NEttixe. 
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vations concerniug natural phenomena pertain- 
ing to the season, though these remarks are in- 
terlarded with a number of vulgar errors as to 
the transformations of animals.” 





THE SWING. 


Swerr on! the leaves dance to the dirl of her laughter 
(A dance they were taught by the midsummer elves), 
And, blithe in their trusting, the birds follow after, 
As if the wee lady were one of themselves. 
Now bright in the sunshine, then duskily hiding 
Amid dappled shadow, she daringly swings: 
Happy eyes testify to the fancy abiding, 
And say she is elvish, and swear she has wings! 


Sailing on, crescent-like, in her thistle-down lightness, 
From bough scarcely bending to tremulous spray, 
One foot peeping forth from the peach-blossom 
whiteness 
’ the gown, making ready for flight; but she'll 
stay! 
A eceenuee thread at her girdle would hold her, 
Were she Ariel’s self, with a will of her own, 
Now a mortal hath leaned—how she listened !—and 
told her 
‘That flight would be folly if taken alone. 


Ah! I dimly imagine his joy in the capture 
Of her heart fresh and willful, his pride in her grace; 
But should not marvel much if I learned that his 
rapture t; 
Was clouded. Just look at the fire in her face! 
Flash defiance, proud lady—or frowning or smiling ; 
Valiant heart, good at core, none shall grudge thee 
its fling ; 
But never be tempted by love of beguiling 
To play with his proud plighted love—in a swing! 





PLAYING FORFEITS. 


HE fust time I ever see Elisha Ferris I 

thought he was jest the ugliest man I’d ever 
Jaid eyes on. Ann Jenkins, who was along with 
me when we met him, says she, ‘‘ Lor, Hannah 
Elizabeth, I s’pose that’s the young fellow Phoebe 
Snelling’s engaged ter!” Phcebe’d bin away ter 
Bosting to visit her aunt, and hed landed a big 
catch, as every body in Guilford thought. 

** Goodness! Ann,” says I, ‘‘men must be 
skurse if Phoebe Snelling’s going ter merry that 
one! Why he’s as homely as a hedge fence. I 
wonder he ain’t afeard of his own shadder!” 

‘*Well, if girls will merry,” said Ann, ‘they 
must take sich husbands as are going.” And I 
s'pose Ann felt the obligation binding, for she 
merried a widderer with ten children that same 

ear, 
% **Lor,” said I, ‘I wouldn’t merry that man 
if there wa'n’t another on earth!” 

“Don’t deny before you're asked,” said she. 
And then we turned our heads ter make sure he 
went inter the Snellings’, and, lo and behold! he 
was jest pulling the knocker at Deacon Thur- 
low’s, and a-looking after us. I felt cheap enough, 
to be caught staring after a strange young fellow, 
and he no beauty either. 

“He’s got a good figger of his own,” said 
Ann, in whose eyes a young man allus hed 
some redeeming traits. 

“* He looks like skim-milk,” said I, ‘I should 
think he might be the ghost of somebody else. 
I’m surprised at Phoebe Snelling, with all her ad- 
vantages!” And jest then we come upon Deacon 
‘Thurlow himself a-turning of the corner. 

** Mercy, deacon, how you made me jump!” 
said Ann. ‘‘I hedn’t no thought of meeting any 
body.” 

o I s’pose you was that immersed in gossip 
you didn’t hear me a-coming,” says he. 

“‘Oh no,” says Ann, who never spared no- 
body; ‘‘ we don’t believe in immersion! No, we 
was only a-speaking of Phebe Snelling’s young 
man, who jest went inter your house.” 

“Inter my house! Phoebe Snelling’s young 
man! There's some mistake. I never see him, 
I guess you've took Elisha Ferris—him that's 
bought the Blount Farm—for t’other. Ha! ha! 
Maybe it was your young man, or Hannah Eliz- 
abeth’s—leastways it wa’n’t Phebe’s.” 

‘Heaven forbid!” cried I, ‘‘ unless I should 
chance ter lose my eye-sight fust.” 

“‘Ha! ha!” laughed the deacon. ‘Elisha 
ain’t got no beauty ter spare, but he makes it 
up in eee 

It wa’n’t long after this when the deacon, what 
did he do but bring Mr. Ferris in ter talk with 
our Jack about the crops and stock. 

“‘T knew you'd be pleased ter see him agin,” 
said the deacon, slyly, ter me. ‘*‘A thing of 
beauty is a joy forever,’ the poet tells us; and 
he picked you out in meetin’ among all the girls, 
and asked who you was.” 

I hated him worse than ever after that; and 
when he got through a-talking with Jack, and 
come and set down on the settee where I was 
busy patching Jack’s overalls, I wished ter good- 
ness one of us hed the coat of invisibility I’d 
read about in the fairy-books; and I wouldn’t 
make no sort of conversation with him, but jest 
said ‘‘yes” and ‘‘no.” And when he asked if 
I took any interest in farming, I told him there 
wa'n’t nothing more hateful ter me; and— 

“T spose you're familiar with my place,” 
says he. 

‘Oh yes,” says I. ‘You must feel the wind 
from the four corners of the earth, the situation’s 
so exposed. ‘The Blounts was allus complaining 
of influenzie, and a-sneezing and shivering over 
the fires,” 

And then he laughed good-naturedly, and 
said, ‘‘You seem ter forget that summer pays 
us a call once a year, and pays up for all old win- 
ter’s tricks ;” and he went.on ter tell how much 
pleasure he expected in watching the spring open, 
and the leaves unfolding, and the faint. breath of 
bloom deepening day by day, till we find the blos- 
som on the bough and the full blade in the ear. 

**You oughter hev bin a preacher,” said I. 

“*T would be,” said he, ‘‘if there was a chance 
of my converting you!” And then the deacon 


said it was about time fur mother ter be looking 
fur him home, and I never bid any body good-by 
with a better relish ! 

Whenever we come out of meetin’, there was 
Ferris a-standing in the porch, staring with all his 
eyes; and onst he asked ter walk home with me 
in broad daylight! and I jest told him I was go- 
ing ter make a call by the way, though it wa’n’t 
my habit to be calling round Sabbath-day ; but, 
you see, it’s a good bit of ground from the meetin’- 
house ter the farm, and I hedn’t no mind ter be 
wasting my time and breath in his service that far! 

He hed a house-warming, too, a little later, 
and invited young and old, rich and poor, and me 
and Jack among ’em; and nothing ter do but I 
must go. Jack said there wa’n’t no sense in my 
setting myself up and putting on airs because a 
fellow wa'n’t as putty as a wax doll, when he 
was good as gold, and the best match for miles 
around; and I might thank my stars if sich a one 
looked at me. And sol went; and I wore the ugli- 
est gownd I hed, and devoted of myself ter old- 
lady Pettigrew, while the young folks was play- 
ing games and flirting, and pulling candy in the 
kitchen. And she carried me all the way through 
her courtship, and the children’s mumps and 
whooping-cough, and Mr. Pettigrew’s blind-stag- 
gers; and jest as she was in the thick of soap- 
making I see Elisha Ferris pushing our way, and 
my heart begun ter sink inter the hollers of my 
feet, for I knew he was coming ter take me out 
ter supper, an’ I’d rither hev starved fust! And 
what do you think he did but walk straight up 
to us and offer his arm to—old-lady Pettigrew! 
I was as mad as fire, and glad of it too, if ever 
you heerd of sich a case. But I made it even 
with him when we came ter go off. Says he, 
‘Shall I see you home?” 

“Thank you,” says 1; and he begun to crook 
his elbow. ‘‘ But I hev company already,” I add- 
ed, after keeping him in suspense a while; and 
so I hed, only it was nobody but Jack and his 
girl, Becky Harris! Now Aunt Sophy hed bin 
making a patchwork quilt, time out of mind— 
a real Job’s trouble; and every time she'd git it 
out she’d tell you who hed a gownd like this 
bit, and who hed aprons off of that other; so it 
was a’most like a story-book, with more chap- 
ters than you could shake a stick at. Ginera- 
tion after gineration was represented in that 
quilt, so ter speak: here was a scrid that hed 
belonged ter her great-grandmother, when calico 
was as costly as delaine, and there was a scrap 
of her own baby-frocks, and yonder a piece of 
her uncle’s wife’s sister's! In fact, twas as good 
as a regular ginealogical tree, root and branch 
and blossom. And I’d hed no end of trouble 
with it myself, fur aunt’s eyes was failing of her; 
and if I’d threaded one needle, I hed a thousand 
and one, and made enough knots an hour ter 
take me across the Atlantic Ocean in a week. 
No matter whether I was taking off the butter, 
or skimming the milk, or trying out lard, Aunt 
Sophy was at my elbow with thread and needle: 
ter tell the truth, she was that blind she mistook 
a fly on the pantry wall for a nail one day, and 
set ter work ter hang the milk-strainer on ter it. 
The fly resisted. Well, the Job’s trouble was 
ended at last, and I thought mine hed too, as 
far as that quilt was concerned; but, goodness! 
it hedn’t only jest begun, ‘cording ter some folk’s 
thinking. Nothing ter do but Aunt Sophy 
must hev a quilting, and ask the young men in 
the evening ter supper and frolic. I hedn’t noth- 
ing ter say agin that, for I was as keen after 
sport as the next one, only I didn’t mean that 
Elisha Ferris should come inside our doors that 
night; I thought the sight of his ugly face would 
jest spile the whole fun! However, the folks 
come in the afternoon, and used their tongues 
and fingers pretty nimbly; quilted in herring- 
bone, and gossiped about the good old times, 
when girls weren't so for’ard, and butter and eggs 
fetched more, and about Miss Somebody’s new 
fixings, and Mr. Totherbody’s house-raising, till it 
grew dark and supper was ready. Aunt Sophy 
and I we'd cooked up a sight of nice things— 
roasted chickens, made pies and jellies and cakes 
—that did your heart good ter look at, if I do 
say it. And by-and-by the young fellows begun 
to pour in in their Sunday-go-to-meetin’ best, 
and standing dickies stiffer’n a Puritan elder. 
Pheebe Snelling’s young man, Tom Comstock, 
Jim Jackson, and a fine crowd; and in a minute 
or two who should come along home with our 
Jack, as big as life, but Elisha Ferris! I jest 
give Jack a look that was enough ter take an or- 
dinary man’s appetite away, but it hedn’t the 
leastest effect on him. 

Well, after supper they danced a while. Elisha 
Ferris played on a cornet he'd brought along 
with him ; and Phebe Snelling was glum ’cause 
her young man danced a fore-and-after with 
me; and Aunt Sophy sat in the corner, and 
lived over her young days, she said. After a 
time somebody proposed we should hev a game 
of rolling the platter, with forfeits, and a great 
frolic it made, I can tell you; and the best of it 
was, when Elisha Ferris made such haste ter 
catch the platter before it got done spinning that 
he stumbled over Aunt Sophy’s cricket, and 
measured his length on the floor. I was that 
tickled I couldn't keep myself from laughing 
right out, though I s'pose it wa’n’t mannerly. 
But I was giddy as a windmill in them days. 

“*T’m glad I can amuse you so well, Miss Han- 
nah Elizabeth,” said he, gitting up very red in 
the face, and not a whit handsomer than ever. 

“Thank you,” says I; “you're allus obliging.” 
But, you see, that stumble gave him a forfeit 
ter pay, and Ben Snelling he was elected judge; 
and he told Pheebe ter measure three yards of 
pink ribbon with our Jack, which jest set her 
young man and Becky Harris on tenter-hooks ; 
and then, ter cap the climax, he sent Elisha Fer- 
ris ter Rome with Becky, which sort o’ riled Jack, 
and made me clap my hands. 

“Pleasant journey to you!” shouted Com- 
stock, 
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Now, p’r’aps you dunno what going ter Rome | had lost herself in her chair, ‘‘I can’t go home 


is like, since forfeits hey gone out of fashion 
consid’rable; but when I was a gal they was 
all the go. Well, you see, the way they went 
ter Rome was putty cheap in them days, though, 
mercy knows, it cost Elisha Ferris dear enough! 
They jest locked arms together and went round 
the room, and he kissed all the girls, and the 
young men they kissed her—if they could! 
Well, Elisha he give his arm ter Becky, and 
Becky she blushed up like a peony; and jest 
then I got up ter look after the fire, and didn’t 
mind how they was gitting along on their jour- 
ney, till I felt somebody’s hand on my shoulder, 
and looked up ter find Elisha’s great mouth 
within half an inch of my cheek! I give sich a 
scream that it brought on Aunt Sophy’s palpita- 
tion, and old-lady Pettigrew thought there was 
fire; and I jerked myself out of his reach and run 
for a closet, and he after me! 

‘* All roads lead ter Rome,” says he, trying ter 
pull open the cupboard door. ‘I’m bound ter 
git there before I go home!” 

“Tf you come inter this closet,” said I, ‘I'll 
shoot you, upon honor!” showing him Jack's 
pistol through the crack. You see, Jack hed 
bin out shooting at a mark that afternoon, and 
hed brought it in and left it on the cupboard 
shelf, and when I’d asked him if ’twas loaded, he 
said, 

**T told Comstock ter fire off the last charge, 
‘cause it was gitting too dark ter see the mark.” 
And so when Ferris, spite of all I could do, 
wrenched open the cupboard door, and I found 
myself at his mercy, I jest p’inted the pistol at 
him and pulled the trigger. Thinks I, ‘I'll give 
him a little start for his pains.” And, bless us! 
soIdid! There was a noise like ten thousand 
earthquakes, seemed to me, a little spurt of 
flame, and a thimbleful of smoke, and Elisha 
Ferris dropped like a log! Comstock hedn’t 
fired off the last charge—but I hed! 

The girls all screamed like so many cata- 
mounts, and I thought I’d killed him for sartin. 
I leaned against the cupboard shelf a minute ter 
git myself in hand; but I seemed ter be growing 
all numb like, and the voices sounded as if they 
come through a speaking-tube, and the folks all 
‘peared ter be moving behind a fog; and then I 
didn’t sense nothing more till most of ’em hed 
gone home, and the doctor was looking after the 
wound; and I heerd Aunt Sophy saying, ‘“‘"T'was 
drefful keerless in you, Jack, ter leave fire-arms 
handy ;” and Jack, says he, ‘‘It’s drefful fool- 
ish fur womenfolks ter handle’em. Hannah 
Liz has done a putty day’s work.” And then 
Elisha Ferris ups and takes my part, as poorly as 
he was feeling. ‘‘ She'd no thought of hurting of 
me,” says he; ‘‘and it served me right fur pes- 
tering of the poor child.” And I got on my feet 
at that, and went inter the room; and says I, 
“Dr. Motherwort, if you'll be so good as ter 
hire me fur nurse, I won’t ask no wages. You 
see, I’ve made him sick, and it’s my right ter 
help cure him.” 

“T’m "most cured already,” said Elisha, open- 
ing his eyes at the sound of my voice, and smil- 
ing jest a little. 

“*Jest so,” said the doctor; ‘‘only keep him 

juiet.” 

Well, Dr. Motherwort said it wouldn’t do ter 
move him, and Jack and I we nursed him to- 
gether. You see, the ball had gone clean through 
his right shoulder, and it took time; and while 
Jack was at his work I hed Elisha on my hands; 
and I cooked his meals—no great shakes at fust 
—and fixed his pillers twenty times a day, and 
bathed his head, and brought him the news, and 
read the Arabian Nights ter him and the Weakly 
Twit, and treated him as tenderly as I would 
hey treated Jack if it hed bin him. And when 
he was on the mending hand I played backgam- 
mon with him, and wrote his letters ter his folks 
—he hedn’t nobody but a merried sister—and 
laughed at the stories of his school-days till the 
tears run down my cheeks. 

“* He's growed quite pale and interesting,” said 
Ann Jenkins, catching sight of him through the 
open door while she was making me a call, “* but 
he ain’t no handsomer than ever ;” and, you see, 
it jest took me all by surprise, but I felt the 
blood tingling in my face, and my temper a-git- 
ting up; and says I, ‘‘ Handsome is as hand- 
some does,” smart as you please, before I re- 
membered that I’d used ter agree with Ann on 
that subject. 

“ Highty-tighty!” saysshe; ‘every eye makes 
its own beauty! If you're satisfied, I sha’n’t 
cry. But I thought you didn’t fancy skim-milk- 
looking men!” = 

But, upon honor, I couldn't hev told when his 
looks fust begun ter please me: whether it was 
when he pitied me fur hurting of him instead of 
pitying himself fur being hurt; or whether it 
came about when I blamed myself and he com- 
forted me; or when he spoke of his mother, and 
the tears filled his eyes; or whether it was when 
he got talking earnest like, and his eyes grew 
sort o’ blue-black, and as if they’d strike sparks, 
and his smile was like sunshine on rain-drops ; 
but there was the truth, however I come by it, 
that I shouldn’t never hev knowed him for the 
same man I met nine months before with Ann 
Jenkins, 

Well, when he got able ter be about house, be- 
fore he could go out, he used ter-help me at the 
churning, and he did a sight of tinkering about 
the house fur my sake: he made me a reel fur 
my yarn, and a new bobbin and shuttle fur my 
loom. : 
“Lor!” said Aunt Sophy one day while he 
was carding the rolls fur me. and I was spinning 
’em, “how handy you are about house, Elisha. 
I don’t see how Hannah Elizabeth’s going ter 
git along without you when you go home.” 

“She hasn’t no need ter git along without me,” 
said Elisha, speaking low, and looking hard at 
me, ‘‘unless she’s tired of the sight of me. At 
least,” said he, after a pause, when Aunt Sophy 


without paying my forfeit, you know.” 

‘You've paid dear enough fur it,” I said, 
“already.” 

** And so, of course, you won't hey the heart 
ter refuse it. I said I wouldn’t go home till I'd 
paid it, and I won't, unless you'll go with me.” 

And so I thought it best ter go. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

[From our Own Corresronpenr. ] 
Wilkie Collins as a Dramatic Reader.—A Link with 
the Past.—‘“ The Castle” Rooks, 

A® event in literature, interesting at least as 

much to yourselves as to us on this side of 
the Atlantic, took place on Saturday last in the 
first dramatic reading given in public by Mr. 
Wilkie Collins. It is no secret that this popular 
novelist is using his fellow-countrymen as Mo- 
ligre used his housekeeper—with an eye to that 
more extensive audience with which he will find 
himself confronted this fall in the United States. 
To quote the very words I heard him speak 
with reference to these experiments, “They are 
but rehearsals by which I, as an untried public 
reader, am endeavoring to train myself for my 


“appearance elsewhere. I owe much tomy Amer- 


ican friends, and wish to do my very best to 
please them.” So we have but his preliminary 
canter, as our racing friends would say, while 
you will see him when well in his stride, and go- 
ing his very best. The scene he selected for his 
first appearance was the Olympic Theatre, and 
the result was an unqualified success. Mr. Bel- 
lew sat in a front stall, and came afterward to 
the greenroom to congratulate him upon having 
proved himself a worthy brother in that art of 
public reading in which that once-reverend gen- 
tleman is certainly facile princeps. Mr. Wilkie 
Collins does not suit the action to the word so 
much as Mr. Dickens did, but it is to be remem- 
bered that this is an accompaniment that grows 
with confidence and experience, as was proved 
in Mr. Dickens’s own case, who, as a reader, 
came in (in exact opposition to the proverbial 
character of the month of March) like a lamb 
and went out like a lion; but even at this early 
stage of his career it is evident that Mr. Collins 
is in the finest sense a born actor, thoroughly in- 
vests himself with the feelings and attributes of 
the ‘character he is delineating, and never lets 
slip the opportunity of making all his hearers 
kin by a touch of nature. The subject he took 
for his first reading was, perhaps, the best short 
story he has ever written; the most striking, 
certainly, of all those excellent tales published 
under the title of After Dark—namely, ‘A 
Terribly Strange Bed.” His impersonation of 
the old soldier was most characteristic and im- 
pressive, and in the whole ghastly scene he may 
be said to have riveted his audience. I remem- 
ber a great wit and social favorite insisting, on 
one occasion (in opposition to some advocate of 
“dry humor”), that a man should laugh at his 
own joke, since his gravity indicates that though 
good enough to excite the mirth of his audience, 
the joke is not good enough to excite his own; 
and so in dramatic reading it is all-important 
that the reader should show himself to be influ- 
enced by the interest of the scene he represents, 
and in some measure become a spectator him- 
self. Now this Mr. Collins does in a maryel- 
ously natural way, and carries his audience com- 
pletely with him. 

Another link with the far-back past has just 
been broken by the death of the eldest son of 
that charming poet and essayist, Leigh Hunt. 
Thornton Hunt, who has just left us at sixty- 
three ‘to join the majority,” was the child- 
hero of those exquisite lines beginning, “ Sleep 
breathes at last from out thee, my little patient 
boy,” addressed to him by his father. Charles 
Lamb also records in verse Thornton’s birth, 
Which took place within the prison to which 
Leigh Hunt had been condemned when editor 
of the Examiner for speaking of the Prince Re- 
gent in that paper as ‘‘ an Adonis of fifty.” No 
one, indeed, in the whole history of literature, 
was probably made so early the subject of public 
comment as T. H., who, when he was still an 
infant, figured under those transparent initials 
in the Quarterly Review in a once-famous arti- 
cle written by Southey. It was long after the 
latter poet had abjured his radical notions; and 
the contribution in question was, in fact, an at- 
tack upon the freethinkers. To show the evils 
of bringing up a child without religious belief, 
Southey had the cruelty to instance the infant 
offspring of Leigh Hunt as a prey to spiritual 
terrors and nervous fears in consequence of this 
neglect in his education: conduct which drew 
from Charles Lamb, I think in the columns of 
the London Magazine, a most energetic and in- 
dignant remonstrance. What an enormous gulf 
of time seems to be bridged over in such a fact 
as that, when joined to this recent death! Hunt, 
Coleridge, Byron, Lamb, Keats, Shelley —the 
shadows of all these great men, whom Time has 
magnified, not lessened, to our view, seem to lin- 
ger about the death-bed of Thornton Hunt. He 
could not himself be said to be distinguished in 
literature—a profession which, but for the pater- 
nal training and example, he might perhaps never 
have embraced—but he was a diligent and clever 
journalist, the originator of that remarkable or- 
gan of free-thought, the Leader, and of late years 
a constant contributor to the Daily Telegraph. 
Though by no means of an attractive exterior, he 
is said to have been called ‘‘ Listen and Die” (in 
contradistinction, I suppose, to ‘* Look and Die”), 
from the popularity his manners and conversa- 
tion won for him with the fair sex; yet his tal- 
ents even in that way fell far short of his father’s, 
who charmed both men and women, and caused 
even those who never beheld or listened to him 
to fall in love with ‘‘ gentle Leigh.” 

I am afraid I was so rude as to observe in one 
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of my late letters that our judges of the present 
day were not so remarkable for wit and repartee 
as they used to bein old days. Yet some of them 
are still, at least, the cause of wit in others. On 
the occasion of the elevation of Lush and Shee to 
the bench, which took place about the same date, 
a dinner was given to them, as usual, in the Tem- 
ple Hall. The man who gave the toast of the 
evening made the speech describing their excel- 
lences in due course; but later on his eloquence 
was quite eclipsed by a young barrister who pro- 
posed upon that particular occasion to substitute 
for the ordinary bar toast of ‘* Wine and Wom- 
en,” Lush and Shee. 

‘The Shah has gone at last. Next to the tele- 
graph, what pleased him most (as I have the au- 
thority of one of his royal hosts for stating) was 
the foliage and verdure about Windsor Castle, 
contrasting as it did with the burned-up plains 
of his own land. He was also much delighted 
with the rooks, whose monotonous ‘* Shah, Shah,” 
seemed to tickle his vanity, as though they were 
in reality addressing him by name. 

R. Kemste, of London. 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XVI. 


INCE the allusion to the success of Mr. 
Banting’s system for reducing flesh, request 
has been made for its details in full. The popu- 
lar idea of the writer whose modest pamphlet 
has linked his name with the system he tried and 
puts forward is very like that of the dry modern 
savant. ‘The severe scientist who keeps his child 
for years without fire or clothes to demonstrate 
the superiority of the human race to cold if prop- 
erly brought up to it, or throws a new-born baby 
into a tub of water to prove that the race can 
swim by nature, is not worthy to be mentioned 
on the same page with the kindly enthusiast of 
the Letter on Corpulency. There is no evidence 
in its pages that the writer ever tried authorship 
before. He was over sixty-six years old when, in 
a burst of gratitude for his relief from the distress- 
ing burden of too much flesh, he takes up his pen 
to tell his fellow-creatures the help for those who 
suffer a like infliction. There is a quaintness in 
his pages which reminds one of Izaak Walton, as 
in his opening sentences, where he declares, ‘‘Of 
all the parasites that affect humanity, I do not 
know of, nor can I imagine, any more distressing 
than that of obesity”—an opinion which all fel- 
low-sufferers will agree with. He seems fond 
of naming his grievance a parasite, and the term 
slips out with a frequency which hints at possible 
objurgations hurled at his infirmity under its 
pressure. On being called to account for it later, 
he meekly assures us that the word is used whol- 
ly in a figurative sense. But his state might 
have justified a stronger epithet. No parents 
on either side, to. use his phrase, ever showed a 
tendency to corpulency, but between thirty and 
forty he found the habit growing upon him. His 
physician advised violent exercise, and he took 
to rowing, to no avail, Finding his flesh increase, 
he consulted ‘‘high orthodox authority (never 
any inferior adviser), tried sea air and bathing, 
took gallons of physic and liquor potassw, always 
by advice, rode horseback, drank the waters of 
Leamington, Cheltenham, and Harrowgate”— 
dose enough, we would think, to have disgusted 
him with life forever—*‘ lived on sixpence a day, 
and earned it, at least by hard labor, and used 
vapor baths and shampooing,” without help. 
The rich gentleman found his position, the good 
things of this life, his houses, horses, and friends, 
small enjoyment, save as they lessened the in- 
creasing burden life unmercifully heaped upon 
him. He was obedient and intelligent in using 
every means of relief suggested, but his medical 
men were of very small use to him. As he pa- 
thetically says, ‘‘ When a corpulent man eats, 
drinks, and sleeps well, has no pain and no or- 
ganic disease, the judgment of able men seems 
paralyzed.” His state was pitiable, and there 
are too many companions in distress who answer 
to the same picture. He could not tie his shoe, 
and often had to go down stairs slowly, back- 
ward, to save the jar of increased weight on his 
ankles and knee-joints. Low living was advised, 
and he followed it so heartily that he ebrought 
his system into a low, irritable state, and broke 
out in boils and large carbuncles, for which he 
had to be treated and “‘ toned up” in a way that, 
of course, brought him into heavier ‘condition 
than ever. He speaks feelingly, yet with simple 
dignity, of the trials which stout people endure, 
of being crowded in cars and stages, uncom- 
fortable in warm theatres and lecture-rooms, be- 
sides finding themselves the butt of ridicule, or, 
at least, the object of remark, which last caused 
him, for many years, to give up public pleasures. 
Many persons will have cause to reproach them- 
selves here, for those who are considerate of ev- 
ery other species of human infirmity fail to rec- 
ognize the real-suffering those who carry & load 
of flesh must go through. A’ sensitive person 
encumbered with adipose must feel keenly the 
glances, if not the smiles, which are sure to fol- 
low his entrance into a public yehicle, and it is 
a test of delicacy for others to appear uncon- 
scious of the difference. 

When ‘Turkish baths came in fashion “Mr. 
Banting tried them, with the result of six pounds 
loss after taking fifty baths, which was not en- 
couraging, though they haye been of service in 
like instances. In August, 1862, his case stood 
thus: he was nearly sixty-six years old, five feet 
five inches high, and weighed two hundred and 
two pounds; he went to no excess in eating 
or drinking, his diet being chiefly bread, beer, 
milk, vegetables, and pastry; flesh impeded his 
breathing, his eye-sight failed, and he lost his 
hearing ; yet most of the doctors he went to for 
relief considered his trouble of no account, as 
one of the accompaniments of age, like wrin- 
kles and gray hairs. The faculty are much to 
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blame for despising such a foe to human com- 
fort as undue fleshiness. ‘The surgeon of the 
Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, Mr. 
William Harvey, was the first person wise and 
considerate enough to prescribe a remedy. He 
reasoned from M. Bernard’s now accepted the- 
ory of the product not only of bile but of glucose 
by the liver. Glucose is allied to starch and 
saccharine matter, and is produced in the liver 
by ingestion of sugar and starch. This sub- 
stance is always present in excess both in dia- 
betes and obesity, and it struck this eminent sur- 
geon that the same dry diet which drains the 
liver of the excess of glucose in the former dis- 
ease might be of service in the latter. Absti- 
nence from food containing starch and sugar re- 
duces diabetes, and accordingly he prescribed for 
his patient this regimen. He was to leave off 
all bread, milk, butter, beer, sugar, and pota- 
toes, besides other root vegetables, as these con- 
tain the largest amount of fat material. Yet the 
diet allowed was liberal. 

Breakfast was four or five ounces of beef, 
mutton, kidney, broiled fish, and any cold meat 
except veal and pork ; a large cup of tea with- 
out milk or sugar, a little biscuit—i. e., crack- 
ers—or an ounce of dry toast. 

Dinner: five or six ounces of any fish except 
salmon, herring, and eels, which are too fat ; 
any vegetables but potatoes, beets, parsnips, 
carrots, or turnips, green vegetables being es- 
pecially good; an ounce of dry toast, the fruit 
of a pudding; any poultry or game; two or three 
glasses of good claret, sherry, or Madeira, but 
no Champagne, port, or beer. 

Tea: two or three ounces of fruit, a rusk or 
two, and a cup of tea without milk or sugar. 
Supper, at nine: three or four ounces of meat or 
fish and a glass of claret. Before going to bed, 
if desired, a nightcap of grog without sugar was 
allowed, or a glass of claret or sherry. 

‘This was comfortable compared to his former 
diet, which was bread and milk for breakfast, 
or a pint of tea, with plenty of milk and sugar, 
and buttered toast; dinner of meat, beer, bread, 
of which he ate a great deal, and pastry, of 
which he was fond, with fruit tart and bread and 
meat for supper. Yet on the liberal diet his 
flesh went down at the rate of more than a 
pound a week for thirty-five weeks. 

He affirms his belief that certain food is as 
bad for elderly people as beans are for horses, 
and he calls the forbidden food ‘* human beans” 
thenceforth. He suffers himself to make a little 
mirth over the enemy that held him in durance 
so long. We can well believe he would ‘scru- 
pulously avoid those beans, such as milk, beer, 
sugar, and potatoes,” after he had groaned a 
score of years from ‘‘ that dreadful tormenting 
parasite on health and comfort.” He sensibly 
writes his opinion that ‘‘corpulence must natu- 
rally press with undue violence upon the bodily 
viscera, driving one part on another, and stop- 
ping the free action of all.” He calls Mr. Har- 
vey’s system ‘‘the tram-road for obesity,” and 
says, ‘The great charm and comfort of this 
system is that its effects are palpable within one 
week of trial.” He protests that he found not 
the slightest inconvenience in the probational 
remedy, which reduced his girth twelve inches 
and his weight thirty-eight pounds in thirty-five 
weeks. He could go up and down stairs natu- 
rally, and perform every necessary office for him- 
self without the slightest trouble; his sight was 
restored, and his hearing unimpaired. In token 
of his gratitude he gave the doctor, besides his 
fees, the sum of £50, to be distributed among 
the hospital patients. To prove the reality of 
his dedication of his letter “to the public sim- 
ply and entirely from an earnest desire to bene- 
fit his fellow-creatures,” the editions were dis- 
tributed gratuitously in hopes thus to reach his 
fellow-sufferers from flesh, whom he was eager 
should find the relief which to him was raptur- 
ous. It must have reached some cases, for 
more than 58,000 copies had been issued at the 
date of the last edition. The author was urged 
to sell his work, even if the proceeas were given 
to the poor ; but with the sensitiveness of a man 
not used to appear in public, he says, ‘‘ On re- 
flection, I feared my motives might be mistaken.” 
In giving the credit of this system to Dr. Har- 
yey we are sure of obeying the wishes of the 
author, who speaks of his benefactor with ex- 
treme gratitude, and says, ‘‘It is a remedy as 
old as the hills, he has since been told, but the 
application is of recent date.” He thinks any 
one who suffers from-obesity may “‘ prudently 
mount guard over the enemy, if he is not a fool 
to himself.” He was so far delivered from his 
malady as to indulge in the forbidden articles of 
food, but had to “‘keep careful watch, so that 
if I choose to spend a day or two with Dives, I 
must not forget to devote the next to Lazarus.” 

No medicine was given with this diet, save a 
volatile alkali draught in the morning during 
the first month. ‘This was probably the bromide 
of ammonia, which is said to be of great use in 
reducing an over-amount of flesh. 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Aes is the fashionable season at the 
2 White Mountains, and every year there are 
increased facilities for pleasure travel in that di- 
rection. This summer, by the extension of the 
Mount Washington branch of the Boston, Con- 
cord, and Montreal Railroadythe Twin Mountain 
House can be reached without any staging what- 
ever. From the Twin Mountain House station it 
is only five miles to the new Fabyan House, nine 
miles to the Crawford House, four miles to the 
White Mountain House, and eleven miles to the 


Mount Washington Railway. The Portland and_ 


Ogdensburg Railroad has also been extended, 
and will eventually run cars through the Notch, 
and a stupendous undertaking will it be to con- 
struct this road. The railway up Mount Wash- 
ington is in good order, and arrangements have 
been made tv accommodate a large number of 


travelers. One of the chief sensations of the 
season will be the new and fine hotel on the 
summit of the mountain. Though located 6291 
feet above the level of the sea, this house of en- 
tertainment compares favorably with those on 
lower and more convenient locations. It is 176 
feet long by 38 feet wide, two stories hig! h, with 
a Lutheran story above, and contains 72 sleep- 
ing-rooms, which are carpeted and pleasantly 
furnished. ‘The whole: building is heated by 
steami—a matter to be considered even in Au- 
gust. The prospect from the hotel windows 
must be seen to be appreciated. The valleys of 
the Saco, the Connecticut, the Ammonoosuc, 
and the Androscoggin lie in view, while the 
mountains of New Eneland, New York, and Can- 
ada form an endless chain of peaks, stretching 
far away inthe distance. Tourists, however, are 
often disappointed in the view when they as- 
cend the mountain to remain only a few hours 
or to spend a single night. It is considered a 
special point always to see the sun rise. Of 
course the sun does rise every morning on Mount 
Washington as well as in less noted places, but, 
it is often through mists and clouds, so that his 
own special glory is dimmed, and all the scenery 
overshadowed. Visitors must often be patient, 
if they would obtain a good view of the grand 
White Mountain scenery, and not limit them- 
selves to a single night. 





Tereza Cherra was a little Italian girl only six 
years old. We often hear the expression “ fright- 
ened to death’? used in a hyperbolical sense; 
but this child was really frightened to death on 
a recent Sunday in the streets of our city. Prob- 
ably she was not unused to crowded streets, 
such being the sad experience of many of the 
little Italians in our midst; but evidently she 
was sensitive, and not accustomed to roughness, 
For one day she came running home to her par- 
ents, wild with excitement, sobbing and shriek- 
ing in a hysteric way that nothing could check, 
All that could be gathered from her wild words 
was that some man had rudely laid hands upon 
her. Physicians were summoned, but they could 
do nothing for her; the child would not allow 
herself to be touched, but died while they were 
consulting—frightened to death. 





Public health appears to be connected in some 
mysterious way with the amount of ozone in the 
atmosphere, A member of the French Academy 
of Sciences, who has been investigating the sub- 
ject, finds that the maximum amount of ozone 
is when the wind is at the west, and the mini- 
mum when at the east. Observations show 
that the outbreak and duration of epidemics 
have been coincident with periods of east 
winds, while their subsidence quickly followed 
a change of wind to the west. 





Even the Apache Indians have a touch of del- 
icate romance in them. Every young girl is at 
liberty to refuse a suitor. Not parents or broth- 
ers may interfere in her choice. After a brief 
courtship the lover makes a formal proposal by 
offering so many horses. Horses are a standard 
of value among Indians. As the squaw does all 
the work, horses are accepted as an equivalent 
for her labor. When a young warrior becomes 
enamored, he fastens the horse near the wigwam 
of the squaw whose hand he seeks, where he is 
left for four days. If she fails to feed and water 
the horse during that time, the master is reject- 
ed; but if she accepts his offer she grooms and 
kindly cares for the horse, and then ties him to 
the wigwam of her lover, as much as to say, “I 
am willing to be your slave and do your work.” 





There seems to be no end to the “sayings and 
doings” of the Shah, if we rely upon the rumors 
which are circulated abouthim. Probably many 
are the production of some imaginative genius— 
as, for example, that this “‘king of kings’? ex- 
pressed a wish to see an execution, and was sur- 
prised that one could not be got up for him, and 
that he suggested the cutting off the head of 
one of his suite who was unhorsed during the 
Windsor review. A good deal of curious gossip 
about him, however, is as reliable as gossip gen- 
erally is. At Trentham a new piano was placed 
in a saloon, and on the attention of the Shah 
being directed to it he expressed a wish that one 
of the ladies present would perform upon it. 
Bashfulness, however, seized upon all present, 
and not one would show off before him. The 
Shah shrugged his shoulders at this act of diso- 
bedience to the royal will, and at once left the 
apartment. When the Shab visited the Queen 
at Windsor he saluted her Majesty with most 

erfect delicacy and grace, and said that hitherto 
Ne had reckoned his years from the day of his 
birth, but that in future he should date them 
from the hour of his meeting the Queen of En- 
Jand. About three hours every day the Shah 
Sevotes to writing his diary, and he allows 
nothing to interfere with this task. It is said 
that he chafes a great deal under the restraints 
of etiquette to which he is subjected, and the 
compulsory regulation of his hours according 
to a fixed programme, which leayes him no 
time to do, or hardly even to think, as he likes. 
On the Continent he was glad to escape from 
state custody at Berlin to Wiesbaden and Spa, 
where he could live in rooms of his own, eat 
when it pleased him, and go about without fuss 
when fancy seized him. In England he was glad 
to take advantage of the institution of an En- 
pile Sunday to claim the privilege of having at 
least one day to himself during his stay. All 
that he was to do on Sunday was elaborately 
marked out for him two days beforehand by the 
gentleman in charge of him, and he was told he 
was to go by rail to one place and by boat to 
another, and to take tea at one duke’s house and 
come home to an assembly at another's. But at 
the last moment he simply refused point-blank 
to do as he had been bidden, and said he would 
spend his Sunday as he liked; and he drove off 
to the Royal Zoological Gardens, 





Fire Island, one of the many summer resorts 
within easy reach of New York, has a reputation 
for coolness and healthfulness. The attractions 
of the place consist of fresh breezes from the 
ocean, bathing, fishing, and sailing. Bathing 
may be in the surf of the broad Atlantic, or in 
the quiet waters of the Great South Bay. Fish of 

.various kinds and game in great abundance are 
to be found throughout the season. It seems @ 
pity that such a cool, attractive spot should be 
allowed to retain its fiery name. Its reputation 
is established, and it is a most popular resort; 
nevertheless, how could a person with a vivid 
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imagination expect to be cool and comfortable 
in August on any spot commonly and constant- 
ly called Fire Island? The very name brings a 
hot flush all oyer one, Fire Island should be 
rechristened. 





The “Geographical Garden” is one of the 
latest, novelties in Paris. The idea seems to be 
to inform the masses a little more definitely as 
to the whereabouts of Persia, .A space of ground 
is laid out to represent the “five quarters” of 
the world; kingdoms are separated by gravel- 
walks, and continents by rills. The geography 
of the globe can be learned in an afternoon, 
and a voyage around the world can be taken for 
one franc, 

No other plant will yield so much food to the 
acre, With so little outlay of labor, as the banana. 
A single tree under favorable circumstances will 
yield three crops in the year, of seventy-five 
pounds each. In tropical countries where the 
banana grows it is largely used when green, be- 
ing roasted in hot ashes. It is also dried in an 
oven, and used as bread. The fruit is very nu- 
tritious, even when only half ripe, and forms a 
large portion of the daily food of the inhabit- 
ants of banana-growing regions. It is a singu- 
lar and interesting fact that in those tropical 
regions, where the long-continued heat is so op- 
pressive that labor becomes burdensome, man is 
supplied with food almost without the need of 
working. Where bananas grow, people can be 
lazy with impunity. 





A popular preacher in one of the West End 
churches of London recently issued printed no- 
tices that the subject of his Sunday evening dis- 
course would be “ Kings of Persia as recorded 
in the Bible.” 








Before the Shah reached France the Parisians 
were hard at work making puns on the royal 
title. Chat has, of course, entered into the 
mind of the most facetious. 








Quaint Scottish humor is well illustrated by 
a good story told by Mr. Gough: 

Two sparks from London once came upon a 
decent-looking shepherd in Argyleshire, and ac- 
costed him with, “‘ You have a very fine view 
here—you can see a great way.’’ 

“Yu ay, yu ay, a ferry great way.” 

“‘Ah! you can see America here, I suppose?” 

“ Farrar than that.” 

“How is that?” 

“Yu jist wait tule the mists gang away, and 
you'll see the mune.’’ 





A veteran observer sarcastically says that a 
little baby is an easy thing to love, but a big 
baby is a hard thing to love, especially if you 
have married her—or him. ‘ 

Morningside Park, when completed, will be a 
place of much interest to the residents on the 
upper part of Manhattan Island. It is within a 
short distance of the northwest corner of Cen- 
tral Park, extending from One Hundred and 
Tenth Street in a zigzag way to One Hundred 
and Twenty-third Street, its southeast corner 
touching St. Nicholas Avenue, between Eighth 
and Ninth avenues, and its northwest corner 
touching Tenth Avenue. 





During the two weeks following the abolition 
of the franking privilege the receipts of the 
Post-office Department from the sale of stamps 
greatly exceeded in amount the receipts for any 
similar period in the history of the government. 





When the Shah of Persia went to the theatre 
in Brussels he was rather heavily laden with 
jewelry, being adorned with precious stones 
valued at 2,000,000 francs. 





“Elim” (some of our readers may need to be re- 
ferred to Exodus, xy. 27, and Numbers, xxxiii. 9) 
is the name of Miss Smiley’s encampment” at 
Saratoga. The ‘palm-trees’’ are lacking, but 
the neat little cottage is under a group of oaks, 
and literally beside “ twelve wells of water,” A 
crystal gpring bubbles up in her garden. The 
ground for her cottage was given her by the 
Quaker owner of Excelsior Spring. 





Matilda Fletcher will be the oratress at the 
Nebraska State Agricultural Fair next autumn, 
and already she has announced that her sub- 
ject will be ‘‘ Farmers’ Wives and Daughters.”” 
Her father was said to have been one of those 
close-fisted, ‘‘ honest old farmers,” of which our 
country boasts, and he raised thirteen children, 
whose brows were pretty thoroughly sweated by 
the old gentleman. Matilda has “been there,”” 
and knows all aboutit. Every thing that could 
be got out ofagirl on a farm the kind father got 
out of her, yet she managed, Pinsky, irl, to ed- 
ucate herself thoroughly, and can tell her Ne- 
braskan sisters much that will brighten them 
up and encourage them. She is said to be a fine 
speaker, and you may be sure all the boys will 
be there to listen and applaud. 





Whether the gain of a wife is worth the loss 
of an eye is a question which in time may be 
cided by a certain Roman gentleman who has re- 
cently made the exchange, though not exactly 
by his own choice, As the story goes, a young 
and rich and handsome American lady, resident 
in Rome, was in the habit (pring somewhat ec- 
centric) of taking long walks by herself, reading 
aloud, and ‘suiting the action to the word.” 
Not long ago, being utterly unconscious of 
the presence of a gentleman in her path, in 
her elocutionary fervor she suddenly raised he~ 
umbrella with dramatic force. The sharp poin > 
entered the eye of the unfortunate man, who, 
with a shriek, fell insensible to the ground. Fov 
a moment the horrified girl was stunned; then 
dashing down book and umbrella, she rushed to 
a fountain near by, and returned with a drip- 
ping handkerchief to bathe the face of her un- 
conscious victim. When the injured gentleman 
revived she ascertained that his carriage was 
near, and, of course, ran to call it, entered the 
vehicle with him, drove home with him, and 
there transformed herself into a Sister of Char- 
ity. The gentleman was well educated, witty, 
and of good Roman family—and the sequel is not 
difficult to imagine. The American lady has de- 
see to bestow the use of her eyes upon him for 
ife, 
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Tulle and Lace_Fichu. 


Tus black tulle fichu is trimmed with lace an inch 
and three inches wide, a tulle ruffle an inch and a half 
wide, sloped off toward the ends and edged with narrow 
lace, and black watered ribbon an inch and a quarter 
wide. On the left side of the fichu is set a bow of pink 
gros grain ribbon two inches wide and a flower. To 
mike the fichu cut of plain tulle laid double one whole 
piece from Fig. 24, Supplement, and cover it with pleated 
tulle as shown by the illustratio: Then cut of figured 
tulle two pieces each from Fig: and 26 ; trim Fig. 25 
on the outer edge, excepting the top, with wide lace, and 
sew it on the fichu according to the corresponding figures. 
Sew the bosom to the wrong side of the fichu according 
to the corresponding figures and signs.~ ‘Trim’the fichu 
as shown by the illustration, and furnish it with a button 
and sewed loops for closing. 


Embroidered Silk Parasol. 

Tue cover for this parasol is of light mauve silk, em- 
broidered as shown by the illustration, The embroidery. 
is worked with filling silk, in the natural colors of the 
flowers and leaves, in satin, half-polka, and knotted 
stitch, White lustring lining, and stick of ivory. 






















































Poult de Soie Parasol with Lace Cover. 
Tuts parasol of lilac poult de soie is lined with white 
lustring, and furnished with a cover of Chantilly lace. 
Stick of ivory. 


Cashmere Fichu-Mantilla. 

Tue trimming for this mantilla of white cashmere con- 
sists of gathered pinked ruffles of white gros grain, white 
lace, and bows of white gros grain ribbon. ‘To make 
the mantilla first join on the pieces turned down in Sup- 
plement on Fig. 16 (see diagram of Fig. 16, reduced to 
one-sixteenth of full size). ‘Then cut one piece from 
Fig. 16 and two pieces from Fig..17. Having folded 
the upper part of 
the mantilla on the 
outside along the 
dotted line partly 
indicated, trim the 
mantilla as shown 
by the illustration, 
and arrange it in 
the middle of the 
back and in front 
at the bottom of the 
waist in two pleats 
turned upward, each 
an inch and a quar- 
ter deep. Besides 
this lay the upper 
edge of the man- 
tilla, six inches and 
a half. from the 
middle, in a shoul- 
der pleat three- 
quarters of an inch 
deep. Trim the 
pleated parts to 
match the mantilla, 
fold them on the 
under side along 
the dotted lines partly indicated, pleat them, bringing x on 
@, sew them on the mantilla ag shown ‘by the illustration, 
and trim the mantilla with the gros grain bows. On’ the 
wrong side of the mantilla, in the back at the bottom of the 
waist, set a belt, which is closed over the scarfs in front with 
hooks and eyes. - 
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Casumerr Ficuu-Manticna. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 16 and 17. 








For pecene and description see Sup- 
ple 


‘Tuts mantelet with hood is made 


‘ing figures, and set 





__ [Aveusr 16, 1878, 





been one prolonged endurance of agony. Yet the grand- 
eur of her courage must always strike us as one of the 
sublimest spectacles. When a child she lost those who 
were dear to her, and there were none who could under- 
stand the vast yearnings of her nature. Then came. the 
stirrings of her genius, and she longed to take flight, but 
her wings were weighted, and she was kept enchained to 
the dull earth. A few more years and another trouble, 
almost worse than death, cast its horrible shadow over 
her path. The melancholy story of her brother Bran- 
well, whom she loved deeply, in spite of his numberless 
errors and terrible slavery to one master passion, is mat- 
ter of general knowledge. To his end succeeded that of 
Emily Bronté, the sister whom Charlotte especially loved, 
To see her, drift out into the great Unknown Sea was 
trouble inexpressible to that loving soul which had watched 
her with fostering care, and hoped to have witnessed the 
universal acknowledgment of her splendid genius. Sel- 
dom was the heavy cloud lifted from the head of our au- 
thor on those dull Yorkshire hills: can it be matter of 
surprise, then, that her works should bear the impress of 
the character of her life? The wonder is that the sun 
should break through at all, as it does in. Shirley, with 
beams of real geniality and cheerfulness, But the life 
was destructive of that gentler kind of humor of which 
we are sure Charlotte Bronté must haye had originally a 
considerable endowment. She was necessarily propelled 
toward the painting’ of what was frequently ‘harsh, and 
always peculiar and extraordinary. Her perceptions were 
keen—as will be admitted by the close student of her 
works—not only of human life, but of nature, and what 
she wrote must therefore exhibit the qualities of truth 
and strength. Severe discipline waited upon her through 
all her history, and its results are graphically depicted in 
her works, each of which deals with the experience of 
* : some stage of her brief existence. One almost wonders, 
Lotte axp Lace Ficuv. as we follow her career, where her happiness came from. 








For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 24-26, There was no society, no wealth, none of the common 


delights of life for her, while death was always approach- 
ing with measured 
but inevitable steps, 
when not, indeed, 
already in thehouse. 
Doubtless her. lit- 
erary occupations 
yielded her at times 
intense enjoyment, 
but she possessed,in 
addition, a faith in 
Providence which 
must have been like 
that of a child 
for simplicity and 
strength—a faith.to 
which many who 
boasted. of their 
Christian _excel- 
lence were perfect 
strangers,» and to 
whom its’ existence 
in her was utterly 
unsuspected, 

The iron will of 
this: truly. great 
Povrr pr Som Parason with woman was. neyer 

Lace Cover. broken ‘till the spe- 
riod came when she 
must yield up her 

own life. Then the weakness—if such it can be called— 
which she exhibited arose not. from any fear respecting her- 
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ment, No. IIL, Figs, 18-23. 


Mantelet with Hood. 


of white barathea,, ‘The trimming self, but for the tender and faithful husband whom she was 
consists of gathered white lace leaving behind. Desolation, blank and utter, overtook the 
reyers of blue-gros f father and husband, when her heart ceased to beat, such as 
aniin,tend) racles the old parsonage had never experienced before. Charlotte's 


and bows of blue 
gros grain ribbon. 
For the ‘mantelet 
cut two pieces each 
from Figs, 43-45, 
Supplement, ° sew 
them up according 
to the correspond- 


on the trimming as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. Cut the 
hood of cashmere 
on the bias in one 
piece from Fig. 46, 
Cover the hood on 
the wrong side with 
gros grain from the 
front edge to an 
inch and a quarter 
beyond the dotted 
line partly ‘indi- 
cated, fold it on 
the outside along 
this line, and gath- 
er it from the mid- 
dle of the front to 
*. Trim thehood 
as shown by the 
illustration, gather 
the under edge 
from the middle to 
the next : on each 
side, and join it 
with the mantelet 
according to the 
corresponding fig- 
gathering the 
neck of the mante- 
let slightly. Blue 
gros grain ribbons 
serve for closing. 











CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE. 


ARLY  famil- 

‘4 iar with all the 
forms of suffering 
and death, the life of 
Charlotte Bronté, 
from its commence- 
ment to its close, 


Mantever wita Hoon, 
may be'said to have For pattern see Supplement, No. VIII, Figs. 43-46. 
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man comfortable at home, and that, we take it, 
was a quality as much appreciated in a wife dut- 
ing the stormy days of yore as it is, or ought to 
be, now. 





(Continued from No. 31, page 487.) 
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By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “ Barchester Towers,” “The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XXI, 
DANIEL AND THE LAWYER, 


Ir has been said that the Countess, when she 
sent her daughter down to Yoxham, laid her 
plans with the conviction that the associations 
to which the girl would be subjected among the 
Lovels would fill her heart and mind with a new- 
born craving for the kind of life which she would 
find in the rector’s family; and she had been 
right. Daniel 'Thwaite also had known that it 
would be so. He had been quite alive to the 
fact that he and his conversation would be 
abased, and that his power both of pleasing and 
of governing would be lessened by this new 
contact. But had he been able to hinder her 
going, he would not have done so. None of 
those who were now interested in his conduct 
knew aught of the character of this man. Sir 
William Patterson had given him credit for 
some honesty, but even he had not perceived, 
—had had no opportunity of perceiving—the 
stanch uprightness which was, as it were, a 
backbone to the man in all his doings. - He was 
ambitious, discontented, sullen, tyrannical. He 
hated the domination of others, but was prone 
to domineer himself. He suspected evil of all 
above him in rank, and the millennium to which 
he looked forward was to be produced by the 
gradual extirpation of all social distinctions. 
Gentlemen, so called, were to him as savages, 
which had to be cleared away in order that that 
perfection might come at last which the course 
of nature was to produce in obedience to the or- 
dinances of the Creator. But he was a man 
who reverenced all Jaws, and a law, if recog- 
nized as a law, was a law to him whether en- 
forced by a penalty, or simply exigent of obe- 
dience from his conscience, ‘This girl had been 
thrown in his way, and he had first pitied and 
then loved her from his childhood. She had 
been injured by the fiendish malice of her own 
father, and that father had been an earl. He 
had been strong in fighting for the rights of the 
mother, not because it had been the mother's 
right to be a countess, but in opposition to the 
Farl. At. first, indeed throughout all these 
years of conflict except the last year, there had 
been a question, not of money, but of right. 
The wife was entitled to due support—to what 
measure of support Daniel had never known or 
inquired; but the daughter had been entitled to 
nothing. ‘The Earl, had he made his will be- 
fore he was mad—or, more probably, had he not 
destroyed, when mad, the will which he had 
before made—might and would have left the 
girl without a shilling. In those days, when 
Daniel’s love was slowly growing, when he wan- 
dered about with the child among the rocks, 
when the growing girl had first learned to swear 
to him that he should always be her friend of 
friends, when the love of the boy had first be- 
come the passion of the man, there had been no 
thought of money in it. Money! Had he not 
been well aware from his earliest understanding 
of the need of money for all noble purposes that 
the earnings of his father, which should have 
made the world to him a world of promise, were 
being lavished in the service of these forlorn 
women? He had never complained; they were 
welcome to it all. ‘That young girl was all the 
world to him; and it was right that all should 
be spent; as though she had been a sister, as 
though she had already been his wife. ‘There 
had been no plot then by which he was to be- 
come rich on the Earl’s wealth. Then had 
come the will, and the young Earl’s claims, and 
the general belief of men in all quarters that the 
young Earl was to win every thing. What was 
left of the tailors savings was still being spent 
on behalf of the Countess. The first fee that 
ever found its way into the pocket of Sergeant 
Bluestone had come from the diminished hoard 
of old Thomas Thwaite. ‘Then the will had been 
set aside; and gradually the cause of the Count- 
ess had grown to be in the ascendant. Was he 
to drop his love, to confess himself unworthy, 
and to slink away out of her sight, because the 
girl would become an heiress? Was he even to 
conceive so badly of her as to think that she 
would drop her love because she was an heiress ? 
‘There was no such humility about him, nor such 
absence of self-esteem. But, as regarded her, 
he told himself at once that she should have the 
chance of being base and noble—all base, and all 
noble as far as title and social standing could 
make her so—if such were her desire. He had 
come to her and offered her her freedom; had 
done so, indeed, with such hot language of in- 
dignant protest against the gilded gingerbread 
of her interested suitor as would have frighten- 
ed her from the acceptance of his offer had she 
been minded to accept it; but his words had 
been hot, not from a premeditated purpose to 
thwart his own seeming liberality, but because 
his nature was hot and his temper imperious, 
This lordling was then ready to wed his bride— 
the girl he had known and succored throughout 
their joint lives—simply because she was rich and 
the lordling was a pauper. From the bottom 
of his heart he despised the lordling. He had 
said to himself a score of times that he could be 

, well content to see the lord take the money, 
waste it among thieves and prostitutes, and 
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again become a pauper, while he had the girl to 
sit with him at his board, and share with him 
the earnings of his honest labor. Of course he 
had spoken out; but the girl should be at liber- 
ty to do as she pleased. 

He wrote no line to her before she went, or 
while she was at Yoxham, nor did he speak a 
word concerning her during her absence. But 
as he sat at his work, or walked to and fro be- 
tween his home and the shop, or lay sleepless in 
bed, all his thoughts were of her. ‘Twice or 
thrice a week he would knock at the door of the 
Countess’s room, and say a word or two, as was 
rendered natural by their long previous inter- 
course. But there had been no real intercourse 
between them. ‘The Countess told him nothing 
of her plans, nor did he ever speak to her of 
his. Each suspected the other, and each was 
grimly civil. Once or twice the Countess ex- 
pressed a hope that the money advanced by 
‘Thomas Thwaite might soon be repaid to him 
with much interest. Daniel would always treat 
the subject with a noble indifference. His fa- 
ther, he said, had never felt an hour's regret at 
having parted with his money. Should it, per- 
chance, come back to him, he would take it, no 
doubt, with thanks. 

‘Then he heard one evening, as he returned 
from his work, that the Countess was about to 
remove herself on the morrow to another home. 
The woman of the house, who told him, did not 
know where the Countess had fixed her future 
abode. He passed on up to his bedroom, washed 
his hands, and immediately went down to his 
fellow-lodger. After the first ordinary greeting, 
which was cold and almost unkind, he at once 
asked his question. ‘‘ They tell me that you go 
from this to-morrow, Lady Loyel.” She paused 
a moment, and then bowed her head. ‘* Where 
is it that you are going to live?” She paused 
again, and paused long, for she had to think 
what answer she would make him. ‘‘Do you 
object to let me know?” he asked. 

**Mr. Thwaite, I must object.” 

Then at-that moment there came upon him 
the memory of all that he and his father had 
done,-and not the thought of that which he in- 
tended to do. ‘This was the gratitude of a 
Countess! ‘‘ In that case of course I shall not 
ask again. I had hoped that we were friends.” 

‘¢Of course we are friends. Your father has 
been the best friend I-ever had. I shall write 
to your father and let him know. I am bound 
to let your father know all that I do... But at 
present my case is in the hands of my lawyers, 
and they have advised that I should tell no on 
in London where I live.” . 

“‘Then good-evening, Lady Lovel. I beg 
your pardon for having intruded.” He left-the 
room without another word, throwing off the dust 
from his feet as he went with violent indigna- 
tion. He and she must now be enemies. She 
had told him that she would separate herself 
from him—and they must be separated. Could 
he have expected better things from a declared 
countess? But how would it be with Lady 
Anna? She also had a title. She also would 
have wealth. She might become a countess if 
she wished it. Let him only know by one sign 
from her that she did wish it, and he would take 
himself off at once to the farther side of the 
globe, and live in a world contaminated by no 
noble lords and titled ladies. As it happened, 
the Countess might as well have given him the 
address, as the woman at the lodgings informed 
him on the next morning that the Countess had 
removed herself to No. — Keppel Street. 

He did not doubt that Lady Anna was about 
to return to London. That quick removal would 
not otherwise have been made. But what mat- 
tered it to him whether she were at Yoxham 
or in Keppel Street? He could do nothing. 
There would come a time—but it had not come 
as yet—when he must go to the girl boldly, let 
her be guarded as she might, and demand her 
hand. But the demand must be made to her- 
self, and herself only. When that time came 
there should be no question of money. Wheth- 
er she were the undisturbed owner of hundreds 
of thousands or a rejected claimant to her fa- 
ther's name, the demand should be made in the 
same tone and with the same assurance. He 
knew well the whole history of her life. She had 
been twenty years old last May, and it was now 
September. When the next spring should come 
round she would be her own mistress, free to 
take herself from her mother’s hands, and free 
to give herself to whom she would. He did not 
say that nothing should be done during those 
eight months; but, according to his lights, he 
could not make his demand with full force till 
she was a woman as free from all legal control 
as was he as a man. 

The chances were much against him. He 
knew what were the allurements of luxury. 
There were moments in which he told himself 
that of course she would fall into the nets that 
were spread for her. But then again there would 
grow within his bosom a belief in truth and hon- 
esty which would buoy him up. How grand 
would be his victory, how great the triumph of 
a human soul's nobility, if, after all these dan- 
gers, if, after all the enticements of wealth and 
rank, the girl should come to him, and, lying 
on his bosom, should tell him that she had ney- 
er wavered from him through it all. Of this, 
at any rate, he assured himself—that he would 
not go prying, with clandestine manceuvres, about 
that house in Keppel Street. The Countess 
might haye told him where she intended to live 
without increasing her danger. 

While things were in this state with him he 
received a letter from Messrs. Norton and Flick, 
the attorneys, asking him to call on Mr. Flick 
at their chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. ‘The Solic- 
itor-General had suggested to the attorney that 
he should see the man, and Mr. Flick had found 
himself bound to obey; but in truth he hardly 
knew what to say to Daniel Thwaite, It must 











be his object of course to buy off the tailor; but 
such arrangements are difficult, and require great 
control. And then Mr. Flick was employed by 
Earl Lovel, and this man was the friend of the 
Earl’s opponents in the case. Mr. Flick did feel 
that the Solicitor-General was moving into great 
irregularities in this cause. The cause itself was 
no doubt peculiar—unlike any other cause with 
which Mr. Flick had become acquainted in his 
experience; there was no saying at the present 
moment who had opposed interests, and who 
combined interests in the case ; but still etiquette 
is etiquette, and Mr. Flick was aware that such 
a house as that of Messrs. Norton and Flick 
should not be irregular. Nevertheless he sent 
for Daniel Thwaite. 

After having explained who he was, which 
Daniel knew very well without being told, Mr. 
Flick began his work. ° ‘‘ You are aware, Mr. 
Thwaite, that the friends on both sides are en- 
deavoring to arrange this question amicably with- 
out any further litigation.” 

“*T am aware that the friends of Lord Lovel, 
finding that they have no ground to stand on at 
law, are endeavoring to gain their object by other 
means.” 

“No, Mr. Thwaite. I can not admit that for 
a moment—that would be altogether an erroneous 
view of the proceeding.” 5 

“Ts Lady Anna Lovel the legitimate daugh- 
ter of the late Earl?” 

“‘That is what we do not know. That is what 
nobody knows. You are not a lawyer, Mr. 
Thwaite, or you would be aware that there is 
nothing more difficult to decide than questions 
of legitimacy. It has sometimes taken all the 
courts a century to decide whether a marriage 
is a marriage or not. You have heard of the 
great MacFarlane case. To find out who was 
the MacFarlane, they had to go back a hundred 
and twenty years, and at last decide on the mem- 
ory of a man whose grandmother had told him 
that she had seen a woman wearing a wedding- 
ring. ‘The case cost over forty thousand pounds, 
and took nineteen years. As far as I can see, 
this is ‘more complicated even than that. We 
should in all probability have to depend on the 
proceedings of the courts in Sicily, and you and 
I would never live to see the end of it.” 

“*You would live on it, Mr. Flick, which is 
more than I could do.” 

“Mr. Thwaite, that, I think, is a very improp- 
er observation; but, however— My object is 
to-explain to you that all these difficulties may 
be got over by a very proper and natural alliance 
between Earl Lovel and the lady who is at pres- 
ent called by courtesy Lady Anna Lovel.” 

«By the Crown’s courtesy, Mr. Flick,” said 
the tailor, who understood the nature of the titles 
which he hated. 

‘* We allow the name, I grant you, at present ; 
and are anxious to promote the marriage. We 
are all most anxious to bring to a close this ruin- 
ous litigation. Now I am told that the young 
lady feels herself hampered by some childish 
promise that has been made—to you.” 

Daniel Thwaite had expected no such an- 
nouncement as this. He did not conceive that 
the girl would tell the story of her engagement, 
and was unprepared at the moment for any re- 
ply. But he was not a man to remain unready 
long. ‘‘Do you call it childish ?” he said. 

“*T do, certainly.” 

“<Then what would her engagement be if now 
made with the Earl? The engagement with me, 
as an engagement, is not yet twelve months old, 
and has been repeated within the last month, 
She is an infant, Mr. Flick, according to your 
language, and therefore, perhaps, a child in the 
eye of the law. If Lord Lovel wishes to marry 
her, why doesn’t he do so? He is not hindered, 
I suppose, by her being a child.” 

“Any marriage with you, you know, would 
in fact be impossible.” 

“* 4 marriage with me, Mr. Flick, would be 
quite as possible as one with the Lord Lovel. 
When the lady is of age, no clergyman in En- 
gland dare refuse to marry us, if the rules pre- 
scribed by law have been obeyed.” 

** Well, well, Mr. Thwaite; I do not want to 
argue with you about the law and about possi- 
bilities. ‘The marriage would not be fitting, and 
you know that it would not be fitting.” 

“*Tt would be most unfitting—unless the lady 
wished it as well as I. Just as much may be 
said of her marriage with Earl Lovel. To which 
of us has she given her promise? which of us 
has she known and loved ? which of us has won 
her by Jong friendship and steady regard? and 
which of us, Mr. Flick, is attracted to the mar- 
riage by the lately assured wealth of thé young 
woman? I never understood that Lord Lovel 
was my rival when Lady Anna was regarded as 
the base-born child of the deceased madman.” 

“*T suppose, Mr. Thwaite, you are not indif- 
ferent to her money ?” 

“‘Then you suppose wrongly—as lawyers 
mostly do when they take upon themselves to at- 
tribute motives,” 

‘* You are not civil, Mr. Thwaite.” 

‘*You did not send for me here, Sir, in order 
that there should be civilities between us. But 
I will at least be true. In regard to Lady Anna’s 
money, should it become mine by reason of her 
marriage with me, I will guard it for her sake, 
and for that of the children she may bear, with 
all my power. I will assert her right to it as a 
man should do. But my purpose in seeking her 
hand will neither be strengthened nor weakened 
by her money. I believe that it is hers. Nay, 
I know that the law will give it to her. On her 
behalf, as being betrothed to her, I defy Lord 
Lovel and all other claimants. But her money 
and her hand are two things apart, and I will 
never be governed as to the one by any regard 
as to the other. Perhaps, Mr. Flick, I have 
said enough—and so, good-morning.” ‘hen he 
went away. 

The lawyer had never dared to suggest the 
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compromise which had been his object in send- 
ing for the man. He had not dared to ask the 
tailor how much ready money he would take, 
down, to abandon the lady, and thus to relieve 
them all from that difficulty. No doubt he ex- 
ercised a wise discretion, as had he done so, 
Daniel Thwaite might have become even more 
uncivil than before. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THERE IS A GULF FIXED. 


“Do you think that you could be happier as 
the wife of such a one as Daniel Thwaite, a 
creature infinitely beneath you, separated as you 
would be from all your kith and kin, from all 
whose blood you share, from me and from your 
family, than you would be as the bearer of a 
proud name, the daughter and the wife of an 
Earl Lovel, the mother of the earl to come? I 
will not speak now of duty, or of fitness, or of 
the happiness of others which must depend upon 
you. It is natural that a girl should look to her 
own joys in marriage. Do you think that your 
joy can consist in calling that man your hus- 
band?” 

It was thus that the Countess spoke to her 
daughter, who was then lying worn out and ill 
on her bed in Keppel Street. For three days 
she had been subject to such addresses as this, 
and during those three days no word of tender- 
ness had been spoken to her. The Countess 
had been obdurate in her hardness, still believ- 
ing that she might thus break her daughter's 
spirit, and force her to abandon her engagement. 
But as yet she had not succeeded. The girl had 
been meek and, in all other things, submissive. 
She had not defended her conduct. She had 
not attempted to say that she had done well in 
promising to be the tailor’s bride. She had 
shown herself willing by her silence to have her 
engagement regarded as a great calamity, as a 
dreadful evil, that had come upon the whole 
Lovel family. She had not boldness to speak to 
her mother as she had spoken on the subject to 
the Earl. She threw herself entirely upon her 
promise, and spoke of her coming destiny as 
though it had been made irrevocable by her 
own word. ‘‘I have promised him, mamma, 
and have sworn that it should be so.” That 
was the answer which she now made from her 
bed—the answer which she had made a dozen 
times during the last three days. 

**Ts every body belonging to you to be ruined 
because you once spoke a foolish word?” 

**Mamma, it was often spoken, very often, 
and he does not wish that any body should be 
ruined. He told me that Lord Lovel might 
have the money.” 

‘Foolish, ungrateful girl! 
Lovel that I am pleading to you. It is for the 
name, and for your own honor. Do you not 
constantly pray to God to keep you in that state 
of fife to which it has pleased Him to call you, 
and are you not departing from it willfully and 
sinfully by such an act as this?” But still Lady 
Anna continued to say that she was bound by 
the obligation which was upon her. 

On the following day the Countess was fright- 
ened, believing that the girl was really ill. In 
truth she was ill, so that the doctor who visited 
her declared that she must be treated with great 
care. She was harassed in spirit—so the doctor 
said—and must be taken away, so that she 
might be amused. ‘The Countess was frighten- 
ed, but still was resolute. She not only loved 
her daughter, but loved no other human being 
on the face of the earth. Her daughter was all 
that she had to bind her to the world around 
her. But she declared to herself again and 
again that it would be better that her daughter 
should die than live and be married to the tai- 
lor. It was a case in which persecution even to 
the very gate of the grave would be wise and 
warrantable, if by such persecution this odious, 
monstrous marriage might be avoided. And 
she did believe that persecution would avail at 
last. If she were only steady in her resolve, 
the girl would never dare to demand the right 
to leave her mother’s house and walk off to the 
church to be married to Daniel ‘Thwaite, with- 
out the countenance of a single friend. The 
girl’s strength was not of that nature. But 
were she, the Countess, to yield an inch, then 
this evil might come upon them. She had 
heard that young people can always beat their 
parents if they be sufficiently obdurate. Par- 
ents are soft-hearted to their children, and are 
prone to yield. And so would she have been 
soft-hearted, if the interests concerned had been 
less important, if the deviation from duty had 
been less startling, or the union proposed less 
monstrous and disgraceful. But in this case 
it behooved her to be obdurate, even though it 
should be to the very gates of the grave. ‘I 
swear to you,” she said, ‘that the day of your 
marriage to Daniel Thwaite shall be the day of 
my death.” 

In her straits she went to Sergeant Bluestone 
for advice. Now the Sergeant had hitherto 
been opposed to all compromise, feeling certain 
that every thing might be gained without the 
sacrifice of a single right. He had not a word 
to say against a marriage between the two cous- 
ins, but let the cousin who was the heiress be 
first placed in possession of her rights. Let her 
be empowered, when she consented to become 
Lady Lovel, to demand such a settlement of the 
property as would be made on her behalf if she 
were the undisputed owner of the property. 
Let her marry the lord if she would, but not do 
so in order that she might obtain the partial en- 
joyment of that which was all her own. And 
then, so the Sergeant had argued, the widowed 
Countess would never be held to have establish- 
ed absolutely her own right to her name, should 
any compromise be known to have been effected. 


It is not for Lord 


| People might call her Countess Lovel; but, be- 
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lind her back, they would say that she was no 
countess. The Sergeant had been very hot 
about it, especially disliking the interference of 
Sir William. But now, when he heard this new 
story, his heat gave way. Any thing must be 
done that could be done; every thing must be 
done to hinder such a termination to the career 
of the two ladies as would come from a marriage 
with the tailor. 

But he was somewhat dismayed when he 
came to understand the condition of affairs in 
Keppel Street. ‘‘ How can I not be severe?” 
said the Countess, when he remonstrated with 
her. ‘‘If I were tender with her she would 
think that I was yielding. Is not every thing 
at stake, every thing for which my life has been 
devoted?” ‘The Sergeant called his wife into 
council, and then suggested that Lady Anna 
should spend a week or two in Bedford Square. 
He assured the Countess that she might be quite 
sure that Daniel Thwaite should find no en- 
trance within his doors. 

**But if Lord Lovel would do us the honor 
to visit us, we should be most happy to see him,” 
said the Sergeant. 

Lady Anna was removed to Bedford Square, 
and there became subject to treatment that was 
milder but not less persistent. Mrs. Bluestone 
lectured her daily, treating her with the utmost 
respect, paying to her rank a deference, which 
was not indeed natural to the good lady, but 
which was assumed, so that Lady Anna might 
the better comprehend the difference between 
her own position and that of the tailor. The 
girls were told nothing of the tailor, lest the dis- 
grace of so unnatural a partiality might shock 
their young minds; but they were instructed 
that there was danger, and that they were al- 
ways, in speaking to their guest, to take it for 
granted that she was to become Countess Lovel. 
Her maid, Sarah, went with her to the Ser- 
geant’s, and was taken into a half confidence. 
Lady Anna was never to be left a moment 
alone. She was to be a prisoner with gilded 
chains, for whom a splendid, a glorious future 
was in prospect, if only she would accept it. 

“I really think that she likes the lord the 
best,” said Mrs. Bluestone to her husband. 

“Then why the mischief won't she have him?” 
This was in October, and that November term 
was fast approaching in which the cause was set 
down for trial. 

“T almost think she would if he'd come and 
ask her again. Of course I have never men- 
tioned the other man; but when I speak to her 
of Earl Lovel she always answers me as though 
she were almost in Jove with him. I was in- 
quiring yesterday what sort of a man he was, 
and she said he was quite perfect. ‘It is a 
thousand pities,’ she said, ‘that he should not 
have this money. He ought to have it, as he is 
the Earl.’” 

““Why doesn’t she give it to him?” 

“T asked her that; but she shook her head 
and said that it could never be. I think that 
man has made her swear some sort of awful 
oath, and has frightened her.” 

**No doubt he has made her swear an oath, 
but we all know how the gods regard the perju- 
ries of lovers,” said the Sergeant. ‘* We must 
get the young lord here when he comes back to 
town.” 

‘Ts he handsome?” asked Alice Bluestone, 
the younger daughter, who had: become Lady 
Anna’s special friend in the family. Of course 
they were talking of Lord Lovel. 

“Every body says he is.” 

““But what do you say ?” 

“*T don’t think it matters much about a man 
being handsome, but he is beautiful. Not dark, 
like all the other Lovels; nor yet what you call 
fair. I don’t think that fair men ever look 
manly.” 

“Oh no,” said Alice, who was contemplating 
an engagement with a black-haired young bar- 
rister. > 

“Lord Lovel” is brown, with blue eyes; but 
it is the shape of his face that is so perfect—an 
oval, you know, that is not too long. But it 
isn’t that makes him look as he does. He looks 
as though every body in the world ought to do 
exactly what he tells them.” 

“« And why don’t you, dear, do exactly what 
he tells you?” 2 

‘< Ah, that is another question. I should do 
many things if he told me. He is the head of 
our family, I think he ought to have all this 
money, and be a rich great man, as the Earl 
Lovel should be.” 3 

“And yet you won't be his wife ?” 


“Would you, if you had promised another | 


man?” 

“Have you promised another man?” 

“*Yes—I have.” 

“Who is he, Lady Anna?” 

‘¢They have not told you, then ?” 

“No, nobody has told me. I know they all 
want you to marry Lord Lovel, and I know he 
wants it. I know he is quite in love with you.” 

‘*Ah—TI do not think that. But if he were, 
it could make no difference. If you had once 
given your word to another man, would you go 
back because a lord asked you?” 

“*T don’t think I would ever give my word 
without asking mamma.” 

““Tf he had been good to you, and you had 
loved him always, and he had been your best 
friend—what would you do then ?” 

**Who is he, Lady Anna?” 

‘Do not call me Lady Anna, or I shall not 
like you. I will tell you, but you must not say 
that I told you, Only I thought every body 
knew. I told Lord Lovel, and he, I think, has 
told all the world. It is Mr. Daniel Thwaite.” 

“*Mr. Daniel Thwaite!” said Alice, who had 
heard enongh of the case to know who the 
Thwaites were. ‘He is a tailor!” 

“Yes,” said Lady Anna, proudly; ‘he is a 
tailor,” 








“‘Surely that can not be good,” said Alice, 
who, having long since felt what it was to be the 
daughter of a sergeant, had made up her mind 
that she would marry nothing lower than a bar- 
rister. 

“Tt is what you call bad, I dare say.” 

“T don’t think a tailor can be a gentleman.” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps I wasn’t a lady 
when I promised him. But I did promise. You 
can never know what he and his father did for 
us. I think we should have died only for them. 
You don’t know how we lived—in a little cot- 
tage, with hardly any money, with nobody to 
come near us but they. Every body else thought 
that we were vile and wicked. It is true. But 
they always were good to us. Would not you 
have loved him ?” 

“*T should have loved him in a kind of way.” 

‘*When one takes so much, one must give in 
return what one has to give,” said Lady Anna. 

“Do you love him still?” 

“Of course I love him.” 

“And you wish to be his wife?” 

‘Sometimes I think I don’t. Itis not that I 
am ashamed for myself. What would it have 
signified if I had gone away with him straight 
from Cumberland before I had ever seen my cous- 
in? Supposing that mamma hadn’t been the 
Countess—” 

“But she is.” 

“*So they say now; but if they had said that 
she was not, nobody would have thought it wrong 
then for me to marry Mr. Thwaite.” 

“Don’t you think it wrong yourself?” 

“Tt would be best for me to say that I would 
never marry any one at all. He would be very 
angry with me.” 

“ Lord Lovel ?” 

*‘Oh no; not Lord Lovel. Daniel would be 
very angry, because he really loves me. But it 
would not be so bad to him as though I became 
Lord Lovel’s wife. I will tell you the truth, 
dear. I am ashamed to marry Mr. Thwaite— 
not for myself, but because I am Lord Lovel’s 
cousin and mamma’s daughter. And I should 
be ashamed to marry Lord Lovel.” 

“* Why, dear?” 

“© Because I should be so false and so ungrate- 
ful! I should be afraid to stand before him 
if he looked at me. You do not know how he 
can look. He, too, can command. He, too, is 
noble. They believe it is the money he wants, 
and when they call him a tailor, they think that 
he must be mean. He is not mean. He is 
clever, and can talk about things better than my 
cousin. He can work hard and give away all 
that he earns. And se could his father. ‘They 
gave all they had to us, and have never asked it 
again. I kissed him once—and then he said I 
had paid all my mother’s debt.” Alice Blue- 
stone shrank within herself when she was told 
by this daughter of a countess of such a deed. 
It was horrid to her mind that a tailor should be 
kissed by a Lady Anna Lovel. But she herself 
had perhaps been as generous to the black-browed 
young barrister, and had thought no harm. 
‘They think I do not understand, but I do. 
They all want this money, and then they accuse 
him, and say he does it that he may become 
rich. He would give up all the money—just for 
me. How would you feel if it were like that 
with you?” 

“*T think that a girl who is a lady should ney- 
er marry a man who is not a gentleman. You 
know the story of the rich man who could not 
get to Abraham’s bosom because there was a gulf 
fixed. ‘Vhat is how it should be—just as there 
is with royal people as to marrying royalty. _Oth- 
erwise every thing would get mingled, and there 
would soon be no difference. If there are to be 
differences, there should be differences, That 
is the meaning of being a gentleman—or a Jady.” 
So spoke the young female Conservative with 
wisdom beyond her years—nor did she speak 
quite in vain. 

“*T believe what I had better do would be to 
die,” said Lady Anna, ‘Every thing would 
come right then.” 

Some day or two after this Sergeant Blue- 
stone sent a message up to Lady Anna, on his 
return home from the courts, with a request that 
she would have the great kindness to come down 
to him in his study. ‘The Sergeant had treated 
her with more than all the deference due to her 
rank since she had been in his house, striving to 
teach her what it was to be the daughter of an earl 
and probable owner of twenty thousand a year. 
‘The Sergeant, to give him his due, cared as little 
as most men for the peerage. He vailed his bon- 
net to no one but a judge—and not always that 
with much ceremonious observance. But now 
his conduct was a part of his duty to a client 
whom he was determined to see established in her. 
rights. He would have handed her her cup of 
tea on’ his knees every morning, if by doing so 
he could have made clear to her eyes how deep 
would be her degradation were she to marry the 
tailor. ‘The message was now brought to her by 
Mrs. Bluestone, who almost apologized for ask- 
ing her to trouble herself to walk down stairs to 
the back-parlor. ‘‘My dear Lady Anna,” said 
the Sergeant, *‘may I ask you to sit down for a 
moment or two while I speak to you? Ihave 
just left your mother.” 

‘How is dear mamma?” The Sergeant as- 
sured her that the Countess was well in health. 
At this time Lady Anna had not visited her 
mother since she had left Keppel Street, and had 
been told that Lady Lovel had refused to see her 
till she had pledged herself never to marry Dan- 
iel Thwaite. ‘‘1 do so wish I might go to mam- 

” 

‘¢ With all my heart I wish you could, Lady 
Anna. Nothing makes such heart-burning sor- 
row as a family quarrel. But what can I say? 
You know what your mother thinks ?” 

*¢Couldn’t you manage that she should let me 
go there just once?” 

“T hope that we can manage it; but I want 








you to listen to me first. Lord Lovel is back in 
London.” She pressed her lips together and 
fastened one hand firmly on the other. If the 
assurance that was required from her was ever 
to be exacted, it should not be exacted by Ser- 
geant Bluestone. ‘‘I have seen his lordship 
to-day,” continued the Sergeant, ‘‘and he has 
done me the honor to promise that he will dine 
here to-morrow.” 

“Lord Lovel ?” 

“Yes ; your cousin, Earl Lovel. There is no 
reason, I suppose, why you should not meet him ? 
He has not offended you?” 

“Oh no. But I have offended him.” 

“T think not, Lady Anna. He does not speak 
of you as though there were offense.” 

‘*When we parted he would hardly look at 
me, because I told him— You know what I 
told him.” 

“*A gentleman is not necessarily offended be- 
cause a lady does not accept his first offer. Many 
gentlemen would be offended if that were so— 
and very many happy marriages would never 
have a chance of being made. At any rate he is 
coming, and I thought that perhaps you would 
excuse me if I endeavored to explain how very 
much may depend on the manner in which you 
may receive him. You must feel that things are 
not going on quite happily now.” 

“*T am so unhappy, Sergeant Bluestone!” 

“Yes, indeed. It must be so. You are like- 
ly to be placed—I think I may say you certainly 
will be placed—in such a position that the whole 
prosperity of a noble and ancient family must 
depend on what you may do. With one word 
you can make once more bright a fair name that 
has long been beneath a cloud. Here in En- 
gland the welfare of the state depends on the 
conduct of our aristocracy!” Oh, Sergeant Blue- 
stone, Sergeant Bluestone! how could you so far 
belie your opinion as to give expression to a sen- 
timent utterly opposed to your own convictions! 
But what is there that a counsel will not do for 
a client? ‘‘If they whom Fate and Fortune 
have exalted forget what the country has a right 
to demand from them, farewell, alas, to the glory 
of old England!” He had found this kind of, 
thing very effective with twelve men, and surely 
it might prevail with one poor girl. ‘‘ It is not 
for me, Lady Anna, to dictate to you the choice 
of a husband. But it has become my duty to 
point out to you the importance of your own 


. choice, and to explain to you, if it may be pos- 


sible, that you are not like other young ladies. 
You have in your hands the marring or the mak- 
ing of the whole family of Lovel. As for that 
suggestion of a marriage to which you were in- 
duced to give ear by feelings of gratitude, it 
would, if carried out, spread desolation in the 
bosom of every relative to whom you are bound 
by the close ties of noble blood.” He finished 
his speech, and Lady Anna retired without a 
word. 
[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own Corresronpent. ] 


O you wish to know the novelties that are 
in preparation for the coming autumn? 
‘They are dress trimmings of twine—yes, of com- 
mon twine—such as is used to tie up grocers’ 
bundles, and which is to be used for embroidery, 
mixed with jet, on the fall wrappings and polo- 
naises. Fashion has such power, and, on the 
other hand, Parisians have such taste, that, 
however one may laugh, he can not help seeing 
that the invention is not so absurd as it seemed 
at first thought. Besides embroidery, fringe is 
also made of twine. ‘These I have seen. It is 
also said that canvas guipure is to be made of 
the same material; but not having seen it, I can 
not guarantee it as certain. The suit for which 
this trimming was prepared was of olive green 
vigogne. The skirt was embroidered perpen- 
dicularly with twine, the design forming stripes 
a little way apart. The polonaise was of the 
same material, profusely embroidered with twine, 
and edged with twine fringe. On black stuffs, 
jet will be mixed with the twine. 

But weeks still intervene before the time 
when twine will enter the lists in the battle- 
field of fashion to conquer or die, At present 
the summer toilettes in preparation for country 
reunions are those tHat chiefly engage the atten- 
tion. The favorite fabrics are batiste of deli- 
cate colors—pale pink, blue, or mauve—trimmed 
with flounces and ruches of vaporous white or- 
gandy; and also white nansook suits, made very 
short, in the following fashion: The lower edge 
is cut in very large scallops, and trimmed half a 
yard deep with English (open-work) embroidery, 
surmounted by a ruche of plain nansook, which 
is surmounted in turn by a narrow band of En- 
glish embroidery scalloped on the upper edge. 
Under the scallops of the lower edge is set a 
pleated flounce of plain nansook. Over-skirt of 
the same, trimmed almost the entire length with 
English embroidery, surmounted by a ruche of 
plain nansook. A sash of very wide shaded 
pink ribbon passes under this over-skirt, and 
drapes it very high behind, so as to form a nat- 
ural (not fixed) pouf, and is finished in the mid- 
dle of the back with a large bow. ‘The waist is 
almost high behind and low in front; but bands 
of English embroidery placed inside give it the 
appearance of being open en carré. Long nan- 
sook sleeves, trimmed with English embroidery. 
Around the upper edge of the opening in front 
is set an upright band of English embroidery, 
forming a sort of Medici frill. 

Natural poufs seem destined to grow in pop- 
ularity on fabrics of all kinds for autumn dresses. 
They are called thus because they are not sewed 
or draped, but are formed by tying up the upper 
part of an overlong skirt with the aid of a wide 
ribbon sash. The skirt is generally covered with 
narrow flounces, 








The use of two shades of a color both for 
suits and for trimmings will continue through 
the autumn and winter. Fashion has not yet 
exhausted the numerous effects that can be pro- 
duced with these combinations. For the mo- 
ment the darker shade is considered best suited 
for the base of the composition—the skirt is 
dark, and the polonaise is made of the lighter 
shade; or else, if the skirt and polonaise are of 
the same shade, the trimmings and ornaments 
of all kinds are of the lighter one. Black faille 
dresses with pearl gray trimmings, vest, and cuffs 
will be much in vogue next autumn, 

Mantelets are becoming more and more nu- 
merous. For the demi-season (September and the 
first half of October), at the sea-side or in the 
country, these mantelets, which have hoods, are 
made of very fine red, black, or blue striped flan- 
nel, and are trimmed with écru guipure and 
trellis-work of écru ribbon. They may be made 
in a less conspicuous fashion of some woolen 
fabric, such as serge or vigogne, of a dark color. 
A very pretty mantelet of this kind, which I have 
just seen in course of preparation, was of dark 
bottle green vigogne. ‘The back was shaped 
something like a burnous. It was slashed very 
high on each side, and had square tabs, crossing 
in front. The high slashes of which I have just 
spoken were masked half-way up by a trellis of 
pale green ribbon, terminating with loops of the 
same. The mantelet was bordered all around 
the edge with a bias fold of pale green silk, em- 
broidered with silk of a darker shade. The 
back terminated in the middle in two points, 
each finished with a pale green tassel. 

Short double capes of all colors, but princi- 
pally of dark bronze, are also in preparation for 
fall’ The edge is trimmed witli wide cameo 
embroidery—that is, worked with several shades 
of worsted proceeding from the color of the 
ground. The contour of the design, represent- 
ing leaves, is scalloped, and this forms the edge 
of each cape. 

‘There is also a new and very graceful modifi- 
cation of the Dolman, called the Dolman mante- 
let. The back is hollowed out, and consequently 
naturally adjusted like that of the Dolman; but 
the front is like that of a mantelet. This is 
made of blue-black cloth, and trimmed simply 
with coarse worsted galloon. But I seem to be 
taking time by the forelock, and speaking only 
of still distant fashions. Nevertheless, I speak 
with certainty; for I describe nothing but what 
I have seen with my own eyes in the hands of 
the modistes, who prepare in summer for au- 
tumn, and even for winter. 

At this moment what we see most is suits of 
coutil, christened Oxford linen; polonaises of 
dark percale with white figures, worn over skirts 
of plain percale, or silk of the same color as the 
ground of the polonaise; and, above all, polo- 
naises of white nansook or muslin, more or less 
trimmed with insertion and lace, and worn over 
black or gray silk skirts; for demi-toilette these 
are trimmed with bows and a sash of black rib- 
bon, and for more dressy occasions with a light 
sash and bows—pale blue, pale pink, or pale li- 
lac. ‘The prettiest and most elegant of summer 
and fall dresses is still faille of some light col- 
or, trimmed with a multitude of white organdy 
flounces, pleated and simply hemmed. This 
forms a light and vaporous ensemble which is 
singularly effective, and which has met with 
such favor that it is almost universal. There 
is hardly a woman in France who has not, when 
she sets out for her chateau in September, one 
or more of these dresses of lilac, blue, pink, or 
sea green faille, covered with white organdy 
flounces, and designed to form the chief orna- 
ment of the evening at the coming reunions. 

Bonnets are likely to be a little larger, though 
no less eccentric in shape. All the kitchen uten- 
sils seem to have been pressed into service: ket- 
tles, saucepans, and salad-bowls are imitated in 
straw, silk, and gauze, and intrepidly worn in the 
guise of a helmet, with the addition of an ai- 
grette, a plume, or a bunch of flowers. s 

For very warm weather low shoes, with high 
heels and ribbon rosettes, are worn even in the 
streets; for traveling and the country, buff kid 
boots are in favor ; while for evening Louis XV. 
slippers of the same color as the dress, whatever 
that may be, are the latest styles. Fans are im- 
mense, and are of the color of the dress. Par- 
asols are made with stubby handles, thick and 
short, with a flattened ball of metal at the end, 
and have a chain and hook by which to fasten 
them to the belt. Large agrafes and clasps of 
chased metal are in preparation for the fall wrap- 
pings. EmMevins Raymonp. 





FRENCH MARRIAGES. 


HERE we so ordinarily listen to what we 

understand by love, to the temptations of 
the young heart in all their forms (however tran- 
sitory), to our individual impressions, and to our 
own opinions, the French consult fitnesses of rel- 
ative situation, reciprocities of fortune and posi- 
tion, and harmonies of family intercourse. They 
seek to insure the future, in some degree, in its 
social as well as its pecuniary forms. They lay 
it down that passion is no guide to permanent 
satisfaction, and that other people than the two 
directly interested have, both in law and reason, 
a right of judgment in so grave a case. This 
does not absolutely mean that pre-existing sym- 
pathies are considered to be unnecessary for mar- 
riage in France; but it does mean, in the distinct- 
est language, that such sympathies alone are not 
admitted there as a sufficient motive for an asso- 
ciation which is to last till death. Sympathies 
wear out sometimes; new ones grow up from oth- 
er contacts; eternal attachments are very rare be- 
tween people who have not managed to get mar- 
ried, and have not the aid of the wedded tie to 
hold them steadily together. But the necessities 
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of life never fade away; they 
remain in force with pitile si 
French parents pay more attention to them than 
to what may’ be only a passing inclination in 
their sons and daughte 

must be borne in mind that this view 
of matriage is not solely a development of the 
national disposition toward prudence : it is also, 
to some extent at all events, a consequence of 
the legal enactments containe } in the Code Na- 
poléon. ~The law forbids all marriages without 
either the consent of the father and mother, or 
proof that they are both dead. It is very trou- 
blesome to get married in France. The opera- 
tion is surrounded by difficulties and formalit 
which would glishman stamp Ww! 
rage. It is tr 3 refuse to all 
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Aveust 16, 1873.] 
THE PRUSSIAN’S FAREWELL 
TO FRANCE. 

IN eee without doubt, there is bitter 
LN animosity between France and Germany at 
the present time, especially on the part of the 
country which has been worsted; but, equally 
without doubt, a good many mutual tendernesses 
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between individuals have sprung up during the 
occupation of the eastern provinces. How hard 
it must be in such a case, especially for the wom- 
an, when the word of command arrives bidding 
her lover pack up and depart! Most likely the 
peor girl has offended all her friends by her un- 
seasonable love affair. How could she be so un- 
patriotic as to go and fall in love with a detest- 


able, sausage-eating, Champagne-swilling, clock- 
acquiring Prussian! Celestine smiles a little, 
secretly, for she knows that her handsome Fritz 
would not have been so abominable in the sight 
of the other village maidens if his affections had 
been fixed on one of them instead of herself. 
But she weeps bitterly to think that she is almost 
certain never to see him again, and that she can 















































neyer call him by the fond name of husband; for 
is there not a certain blonde Gretchen in that 
far-distant Brandenburg village, and has he not 
hinted that he was as good as betrothed to her? 


So she will sit disconsolate, like the British maid- 
en in Millais’s picture, when het Roman lover 
had been parted from her. Our artist, who is a 
Frenchman, which accounts for his tendency to 
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caricature the heroes of Deutschland, has taken 
a somewhat less sentimental view of the parting 
scene, and we are not at all sure that his Celestine 
will not begin to turn her gigantic admirer into 
ridicule as soon as she sees the last glimmer of 
his spiked helmet. It is very certain that her 
countrymen will join her therein, in their joy at 
ridding their soil of the invaders. 








CURRANT JELLY. 


A LEADING chemical journal in Paris does 
not disdain to give to the world a formula 


for the preparation of currant jelly ‘‘in the cold,” 
which it considers to be a yery great improve- 
ment over other methods, as it preserves entirely 
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we take eleven pounds of white currants and a 
fourth or fifth part, by weight, of the red, accord- 
ing to the color desired, or the whole may be ei- 
ther red or white, as preferred. If the flavor is 
liked, one pound of raspberries may be added. 
The currants are to be stripped from the stems, 
and the raspberries carefully picked over, those 
recently gathered being the best. ‘The fruit is to 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































be mashed, and the juice squeezed out, either 
through a cloth or, still better, by means of a 
small press, 

The juice thus obtained is placed in an earthen 
vessel, and deposited in a cool place or in‘a cel- 
lar, when fermentation will sooner or later take 
place. At the end of about twenty-four hours 


the natural taste of the fruit. For this purpose | all the froth produced by the fermentation, which 
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will cover the whole surface, is to be removed, 
and the juice to be strained by means of a flannel 
bag or a filtering-paper. The juice is then to be 
weighed, and an equal weight of finely powdered 
white sugar to be added. If raspberries are 
used, the quantity of sugar is to be reduced one- 
tenth. The juice and sugar are to be carefully 
mixed, and then placed in jars. At the expira- 
tion of twenty-four hours a jelly of perfect trans- 
parency will be formed, which can be preserved 
for a long time by simply covering it, as with or~ 
dinary jellies and preserves. It should, however, 
be protected from the action of moisture. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mux. May.—Use a weak solution of hartshorn, a 
spoonful to a basin of water, for your hair daily. Per- 
fume hair-oil with extract of lavender and ambergris, 
or with a urop of attar of roses. We can uot recom- 
mend machines in any way. 

SranLey.—Boil the egg in the rose-water, and after- 
ward beat to a paste. Full directions have been al- 
ready given in “Ugly Girl” papers. The Bazar Book 
of Decorum is sent by mail, post-paid, for $1. Lucca 
is pronounced with a long wu, but softly; Trovatore, 
thus: Tro-va-to-re, 

Bianour.—To ward off wrinkles use the warm bath, 
and go in the air a great deal, besides preserving a 
calm temper. 

L.—Directions for the use of wood ashes have been 
frequently given. Any kind of wood will do; it is ap- 
plied daily till the hair disappears. S 

Inquisrrrveness.—The sulphur vapor bath will be 
described in a future number of ‘“ Ugly Girl” papers. 

P. P. P.—Nitrate of silver will remove warts. 

Cxanissa.—Bathe your hands with camphor after 
washing. Your handwriting is plain, but uneven. 
Practice will improve it. 

Sraixg-T1z.—Wood ashes are not injurious to the 
skin, and may be used with camphor. All depilatories 
must be repeated as often as the hair grows again. 

A Western Girt anp Betsey Baxer.—The sulphur 
vapor bath will be described in a future number. 
Banting’s tract is the best book on corpulency. 

M.—White sailor waists are worn with either white 
or colored pantaloons.—Paint your church gray—a 
sort of smoke gray, as that does not show soil. 

Miss 8. S.—Make the puff for your polonaise bias 
and five or six inches wide. Read description of 
making grenadine puffs in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 31, Vol. VI. Foulard puffs may have a 
hemmed ruffle, or else the ruffle can be doubled and 
gauged in the way spoken of for grenadine. Do not 
use a cord for gathering the puff. 

Susiz.—Make your gray mohair with a belted polo- 
naise, and put a deep kilt-pleated flounce on the skirt, 
Use either the Double-breasted Polonaise pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No, 23, Vol. VI., or else the Blouse- 
Polonaise in No, 28, Vol. VI. Trim ‘the edge of the 
polonaise with a bias band of the material. 

H. H. W.—Your sample did not reach us. Irish 
poplin can be dyed very well. 

Mxs. H. A. B.—We do not give addresses in this 
column. 

Lov.—The five dresses for a bride in October should 
be her traveling and wedding dress of gray or brown 
cashmere or Irish poplin, a black silk suit, an evening 
dress of pale silk, an alpaca or woolen suit that will 
answer for atreet or house, and a morning wrapper of 





some light wool material. 

Mrs. H. G. F.—Remove the satin trimming from 
your lavender silk. The round waist is not objec- 
tionable, as they will be restored to favor. Get a dark- 
er shade of silk, or else violet Chambéry gauze or 
grenadine, or, if you prefer it, use white organdy or 
black guipure net for an over-skirt. A sleeveless 
basque would also be pretty on the waist, especially 
of black guipure. Add a high fraise, and put frills 
around the wrists. 

Constance.—Lingerie is ‘pronounced as if spelled 
lan-je-ry, with the first syllable accented.—You must 
use a plain short jockey basque pattern for your silk, 
and merely pipe it around the edges. To trim it with 
Jace stylishly you must put the lace and insertion 
lengthwise instead of around it. Use a coat sleeve 
also with lace placed down its whole length. 

F. R. B.—Use the dark blue lawn for a skirt, putting 
flounces of the organdy upon it, headed by blue bands. 
Then make a blouse-polonaise of the organdy, with 
blue piping in the ruffle with which it is trimmed. 
Wear a blue sash and a shirred blue lawn hat. 

Dvxoy.—Have your white alpaca colored dark leaf 
brown, or else gray. Blue, plum, and green dyes are 
seldom permanent, and when they do not fade they 
are apt to “smut” the clothing worn next them. Un- 
less yon have a very large ample dress pattern, it is 
not a good plan to have it dyed, as it shrinks in dyeing 
and will be too small. If you can have a few yards 
of the goods dyed with the dress, you had better do so. 

Fumrt.—Put pleated white crépe lisse flounces on 
your blue silk, and have a crépe lisse oyer-skirt and 
sleeveless basque. Cut up the over-skirt for ruffles to 
alternate on the skirt with the white ones. Wear rose 
garlands for looping the over-skirt. Pink, crimson, 
and tea roses mingled in one garland are very stylish 
this summer, especially with white or blue dresses. 
Crépe lisse is more fashionable: than any other thin 
white material, but it is very frail, and many ladies 
use instead the more substantial Chambéry gauze or 
sreacing, bss else the inexpensive muslins. 

x Onp Sunsonisen.—Exposure to air wi 
“yellow” your lace. There is no other plan eae: 
moistening it, and that would undo. the labor of your 
French washer-woman. Steamer hoods of silk, cash- 
mere, or flannel, with @ small pelerine cape attached, 
are found at any of the furnishing stores, : 

E. W. B.—Read answer above to “Flirt.” White 
crépe lisse is a very appropriate trimming for your 
wedding dress. Make a basque and trained skirt, 
caught up behind by a sash to form a puff. Put a 
fraise of silk around the neck of the basque, and a 
side pleating of crépe lisse inside. If you trim the 
skirt, have alternate flounces of gathered silk and white 
lisse covering the front breadth, and around the train. 
‘The crépe lisse should be doubled and laid in small 
side pleats. If you can not get this material in your 
‘Western home, use fine white organdy. 

Constant Rraver.—Lengthen the double-breasted 
polonaise pattern sent you. Use soft undressed flax 


jinen, and trim like thi ii i 
No. %8 Vol. VL ie garment illustrated in Bazar 
Mrs. F. S. P.—There is nothing better than sugar 
of lead for deepening the colors of calicoes, You 
might also try alum. 
Mns. D. M. C.—We have no pattern of sun hats. 
Any one of the large furnishine stores usually quoted 


in the New York Fashions of the Lazar will send you | 


One ready-made. 


Exmwa.—Get enough dark violet or else mauve silk 
to make coat sleeves, an upper skirt, and sash for 
your white alpaca. Leave the waist white, giving the 
effect of a sleeveless jacket. Put bias bands of the 
silk around the skirt. 

M. L. B.—We have no cut paper pattern of the suit 
illustrated, and will return your money. Neck-ties 
are still worn. Ruffs made of the dress material re- 
quire only a colored bow, or else a brooch, in front. 
Basques are not worn open in the back, but are but- 
toned in front. 

L. 8S. M.—Polonay ‘is incorrect. Polonaise is pro- 
nounced as if spelled polonaze. The plural is formed 
by adding an s. 

Mus. J. W. B.—It will not be out of taste to trim 
your linen polonaise with black linen, but you will 
find it difficult to get black linen well washed. 

Comme In Favut.—Your fraise of black grenadine 
lined with blue should terminate just below the 
throat, and should be graduated 80 narrow toward the 
front that it will show like the merest ruffle above your 
brooch or cravat-bow of lace. Put a milliner’s fold or 
a bias band of grenadine at the foot of the fraise pleat- 
ing. Do not sew the fraise in the neck of your dress, 
but on it, just below the silk binding that completes 
the neck. A puff or a band of grenadine should go up 
the sides of the blue silk vest, and extend around the 
back if you choose. A simple piping of grenadine 
should edge the bottom of the basque. Make coat 
sleeves and trim with a puff, below which falls a frill, 
like the fraise, on the hand. 

Mrs. C. L. B.—Put one or two kilt pleatings around 
your linen skirt. 

Lizzim.—We have no pattern of the Ortolan mantle, 
nor can we obtain it for you. Use black velvet or else 
silk to trim your Japanese silk. 

New Susscrtrer.—A black silk for a lady of seventy 
should be made with a basque and plain untrimmed 
skirt, without over-skirt or flounces. The cut paper 
pattern of the bathing suit illustrated in Bazar No. 30, 
Vol. VL, will be sent you for 25 cents. Full hints and 
descriptions of bathing suits are given in Bazar Nos. 
99 and 80, Vol. VI. The shirt sleeve with flaring cuff 
like that on pattern of pleated waiet illustrated in 
Bazar No. 32, Vol. VL, is pretty for pleated waists, 
also the sleeve with a pleated frill falling over the 
hand. 

Cuonny.—A loose belted polonaise and skirt trimmed 
with bias bands is the suitable model for a linen trav- 
eling dress for a girl of sixteen. Make the front 
double-breasted, with pockets and two rows of but- 
tons. Wear a Russia leather belt and bag. Get a 
Mackinaw rough straw sailor hat, turned up on one 
side, with flowers under the brim. Wear your long 
hair braided down behind and frizzed on your fore- 
head. 

A Perpiexep Mamen.—Make a double-breasted En- 
glish sacque of your cloth, and trim with bias black 
corded silk. This will be far more stylish than fringe 
and braid. Use oxidized silver buttons if you like, or 
else moulds covered with the silk. 

Prupent.—An untrimmed skirt with a long over- 
skirt and basque is probably the best model for your 
black silk. If you do not need it badly for the present 
season it would be well for you to wait until fall be- 
fore making, as there are rumors of coming changes 
in styles, and as you do not get a “best black silk” 
often, this should be taken into consideration. 

‘A Buoxpe.—The sky blue shade will trim your dark 
blue beautifully. Make a vest, cuffs, pockets, sash, 
and buttons of the light blue, also line the dark blue 
fraise and “‘ pipe” the dark ruffles with the pale shade. 

L. P, W.—It may cost more money to have your 
black silk suit made to order, but it will be more satis- 
factory than if bought ready-made. $100 is the small- 
est expense for a handsome stylish suit of black silk 
worth $3 a yard, and without lace. 

Cano.—A basque and skirt simply trimmed is all 
you can make of twelve yards of silk. Make a vest of 
watered silk, with lengthwise bands on the skirt, a 
watered flounce, sash, and cuffs, Gray or brown cash- 
mere or camel’s-hair will make a pretty traveling dress 
for fall. Double-breasted sacques will be more worn 
than ever. Standing ruffles, English linen collars, and 
spotted neck-ties will continue in fashion. 

Movuntarm.—Touch the roots of the hair on your 
hand with a fine sable pencil dipped in weak muriatic 
acid. Repeat daily till the skin is clear.—Offer the left 
arm usually to a lady, changing, however, to give her 
the inside of the walk, i.¢., next the wall. 

An Oxp Svunscrimen.—A fall traveling dress for a 
bride in mourning should be a redingote of black or 
else yery dark gray camel’s-hair, with black sash and 
black woolen or silk skirt. < 








‘Tur Premrum Macurxz.—Visitors at the Northern 
Ohio Fair, last’ autumn, will remember the long, 
arduous struggle between the eight or ten leading 
Sewing-Machines on exhibition there for supremacy 
in family sewing. The samples exhibited were valued 
at thousands of dollars, and, taken together, made up 
a display which was alone worth a trip to the fair to 
see. After full consideration the committee unani- 
mously awarded the first premium to the Wilson Im- 
proved Machine, which was pronounced superior to 
all others in family work. We refer to this grand 
triumph to remind the ladies that this same Wilson 
Machine is the cheapest first-class machine ever offer- 


ed, costing $15 less than any other machine of its 
high rank. It is difficult to understand why the people 
of this section should purchase or use any other ma- 
chine. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, and 
in all other cities in the United States. 

want agents in country towns.—[{Com,] 


The company 





Coryine aera ey, the means of the newly in- 
yented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
wa the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 

heel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 
Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless. 


PUILLEs ON THE FACE, 
BLACKHEADS, AND  FiesHwouns 
use Perry's IMPROVED COMEDONE 
and Piniple Remedy —the Great Skin 
Medicine. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 
Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, 
L ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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‘TA MPING 
Pee ie eee EOE ee. 
Mas. L. CENDRIER, 686 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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BATHING 


{Aveusr 16, 1873. 


DRESSES, 


GAUZE UNDERSHIRTS, 
LINEN DRAWERS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS, 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
37 Broadway, N. Y. 


HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
Retailed at same prico as I charge 


Hair Dealers. All First quality 
Hair, No short crimped hair in. 
‘Warranted not dyed. 

32 in. long, weight 3 ox. only €9.00 
32 = a 12.00 


eS 
= 
x 


15.00 
18.00 


Conowst on Pourapovn Brarpae 
A Soup Hum, 
2oz.,20in. Hair, only . 94,5 
Long single Carls 


Back or Waterfall Curls—full sot 
heavy natar'ly carly 


M Near T.00 | etal $10.00 | “22 1: nly $300 
dium, i, Is in hair, 0: ( 
Staree,. > ¥e00| fori 1900] a4 © et 3.80 

ee kg 50 


Sarge, DE "8.00| for in 
@ Extra’ Large, | 10,00] N-¥. 15, 
Bsr Friz Warr on Face Cunis, . 50 cents per yard, 
Naronatty Cuxzy, Faiz WerrCunzs, +" $1.00 per yard. 
jpanish Comb, Imitation Shell, cent prepaid 
on receipt of § ‘bod; 
hair just as i 


Importer and wholesal 
RETAILS at WHOLESALE Prices, J will send Switches Puxraio by 
REGISTERED MAIL, on receipt of P. O. Money Order, Draft, or Money 
in Registered Letter, or will send by Express fo COLLECT ON DELIVERY. 
Remember money sent in advance saves ALL express charges, 








Wreath with any Initial, Monogram, or word, or Bouguet, made of 
aa many pieces or colors of Hair a3 you may sends 

Almont every family possesses tome hair of deceased relatives, which 
ean be made ‘nto beautiful pictures, forming imperidhable and un- 
changeable mementocs and handsome Kusehold ornaments. Either of 
the above designs appropriately framed 4 x 6 inches, sent pre- 
paid on recipe of $100. (The bone te ser, tod of 
‘preserving the hair in its original color, and is now being eztensivel 
Sipe By alt who wish to prser je such a relice perpetuate the me- 
mory of the departed. Haxe one made. You will eurcly order athero 
en secing how really artistic the work ie done, WFill scturn ail aie 
Fr dat tabi moAB Ay DESMAN, 
Near Amity St. (Copyright ') 687 way, VY. Oty 


When you write please mention Harren’s Bazaz. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 











Pat. June 27, 1871._ Awarded first, 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fs 71 


jum at 
1. 


Is one of the most important inventions of the age. The 
most perfect Button-hole Worker ever invented. 
simpfe that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
with it than the most experienced hand can work with- 
outit. Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
‘They'‘sell at sight, and givo over 100 per cent. profit, 
Sample Buttonhole Worker and sample Bution-hole 
Gutter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
with, sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, 
Bont by mail to any address on receipt of 65 cents. Al 

EBSTER M'I°G CO., Manufacturers, 
Ct. Please state in what paper you saw 


“THREE PAIR” 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. Single pair, sent 
postpaid, $100. Every color and size. A fine French 
Voven Corset ; all sizes for $1 00. To avoid loss, send 

Post-oflice Order. J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 
353 Sth Ave., N.Y. City, 


CURL Ss! One application of 
40+ PROF, LEOS? 
MAGIC COMPOUND will 
instantly curl the Straightest Hair 
of either sex (without injury) into 
Wavy Ringlets, or Heavy Massive 
Curls, in every case, or money re- 
P funded. Price 25 cents per package, 


~~ postpaid, or 3 for 50 cents. Address 
GEORGE & HOLBROOK, Uxbridge, Mase. 


Important to Ladies.—rhrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable dying, 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 


nia, 








liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
e heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on wet of postage 
dress JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


stamp. 





Sold by all Druggis Se 


QL Diamond, and Jewelry Pol- 
ish. Ladies, will make your Diamonds and 
Jewelry same as new. Is highly perfumed. Any lady 
can use it, as it makes the hands soft and white. 
Fifty Cents and One Dollar per Bottle. Mailed free. 
Address ~~ OLENIA MFG CO., P. O. Box 470, N. Y- 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase oe her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
2%c, Mrs. C, C, THOMSON, 39 East 33d St., N.Y. 
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Eivk 7 Bett! 


364 Bowery, corner 
qL. SHAW. Fourth Street, 
Brancn Store, S63 Sixth Avenue, 
Begs leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 
superb stock of Human Hair Goods, of the best quality 
of hair only, without any intermixing whatsoever, 
of his own importation and manufacture. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 
‘All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED, 


PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 


quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 

18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - - $500 
Do. 22 do. do. 4 do. do. -- - - 600 
Do. 26 do. do. 4 do. do. - - 800 
Do.82 do. do. 4 do. do. - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 

Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 

22-inch, $2.00. 24-inch, $2.50. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 

Wigs on hand and made to order. 

The Invisible Wigs a Specialty. 

‘The Trade supplied with Hair, manufactured or un- 
manufactured, lower than market rates. Send for 
Price-List. 

BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet, 22d and 23d Streets. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce, 

Goods sent C. O. D. by express, on receipt of cole 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 


The Standard Lotta Bustle. 


A Diploma 
has been 
awarded by tlt) 
American Inst 
tute to A. W. 
Thomas, Paterr 
tee and Manu 






ble,comfort- 

able,elastic, 

and cheap- 

st Bustle in 

the market. The wearer can sit in any position 

whatever without bending or injuring it in the 

alent degree, it closing entirely up on sitting, 

and returning with precision to its original shape on 

arising. The heaviest dress will not cause it to dimin- 

ish its size, or change its perfect form (as is generally 

the fault). No ladies? wardrobe complete 

Without the Standard Lotta Bustle. 

For sale every where. Ask for Nos. 10, 

11, 15, 18, 22, &e., comprising the various sizea 

and styles. Pateritee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 
91 White St.,N.¥.; & 801 Race St. 


Lal a ops gen Ge Bs 


The STIGER Patent 
SKIRT, DRAWERS 


STOCKING 


SUPPORTER, #4 
Skeleton Waist Combined. 


The Skeleton Waist alone, 
for hot weather, is worth all it 
costs. Itishighlyrecommend- 
ed by physicians, and others 
who have used it. 

Ask your Merchants for it. 
If you cannot get it, we will 
send single one, prepaid, for 
Children, on receiptof $1. “For 
Misses and Ladies, on receipt 
of $1.25. 

In ordering, give the length 
from the shoulder to the top of 
stocking. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

Send price for samples. So- 
licit orders, and make money. 

‘A liberal discount to Agents 
and Merchants. é 

Cut this out and keep it. 


Address 
STIGER MFG. CO. 
60 Warren Street. 
P.O. Box 4391. New Yorx. 


TOWER HILL HOUSE, 

NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. L, 
WILL OPEN SO 25th, 
LARK N. TELD, Propri 

oo Late of Continental Hotel Pha 

* 


iladelphia, 
Address No. 25 West Twenty-Seventh New York, 


‘hila. 














SHOPPING | 


Of description for Ladies promptly executed b; 

Mee CG PARKER, 151 Bast dath SLONY. City. Sen 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free), 
Dress-good: 


ls samples sent for 25 cents. 





ERB COMPOUNDS, forthe cure of chronic diseases, pric 
Prescribed by Jeannie Waterman Danforth, Trance Medium 
HW. 48th St,, New York Written Diagnosis, including remedies} 
from lock of hair, $5. MOBERT DALE OWEN SAYS, “They have 
been used by a relative of mine ina case of bronchial derange, 
jent and of threatened pulmonary comp! ith excellent ef- 
fect, and I should be glad to hear thatthe sale ofthese medicin 
is extended, both because of the good they have shown them 
selves capable of effecting, and because of the evidnce the; 














Jnish that practical aid may come to us from the next world.” 





_Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dz. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils, Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


~ oa eke _ | — 
300gle 
oO 4 
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PATENT 
SEWING-SILK VEIL. 


In the above we have overcome the great difficulty, 
formerly experienced, of procuring a veil with a fring- 
ing of the exact shade. The fringes in our veil being 
woven at the same moment, and with the same mate- 
rial throughout, consisting of the best quality of sew- 
ing silk, a reliance may be placed upon their exactness 
of match, and of their durability, in every respect, 
the same wearing double the length of time over that 
of any other veil ever made. Sold in all Fancy and 
Dry Goods Houses in the U. 8S. Wholesale Depot, 


MEYENBERG, PRATT, & CO, 
483 & 485 Broadway, N. Y. 


EHRICH’S, 
287&289 8thAve.,near24thSt. 


Bargains in Lace Shawls and Sacques, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Real Laces, and Dress Trim- 
mings, Embroideries, Fancy Articles, &c., &c. 

N.B.—Just received, at special bargains from the late 
Custom-House Seizure Sale, over 5000 yards 
of Real Yak Laces, Samples sent free. 

Send stamp for Catalogue. 

every C. O. D. package subject to examina= 
tion before acceptance. EHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 








Every baby must have ft. Is ronoveMLy 
‘WATEE-PROOY, protects clothing, retains 
‘avoids pins, permits circu- 

‘Recommended by physicians 
and all mothers whove children have worn 
them. Made in 4 sizes—1, smallest; 4 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER, 
CO., 532 Broadway, N. Y. Sample mailed 
on ae of $1. iy 
Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 
and first-class Infants ‘Clothing, Fancy and 
Dry Gonds Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see the 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no oth 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘These Patterns are Gravep To Fir any Ficurr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Pol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER. 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOA 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 




















8 years old)... wcenesnvensesasecmnns ses 2 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

L COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

ears Old)....+.....++..+ “OT 





BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 Bae old) Piens 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt)... 35 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER 
GIRL'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
Gtous years Old)ar.<c-se2.sasassweneucss snes “44 
GENTLEMAN'S SHORT DRESSING- GOWN 
‘AND. SMOKING -CAP. fea ctu 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt..... acess & 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 


jon Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old) ee 


























LADY’S an E WRAPPER............ 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corse! 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers)..........++++-.:2+-++ BE 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt... * 20 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE PPE) 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for b 

from 4 to 12 years old)........ 25 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING S dae} 





GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- * 
ing Gown)...... oe oe Beet On 

HIGHLAND SUIT fro) 5 old) “* 89 

DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 6 to 10 
years old). i ‘ 

BASQUE, wi ee 
skirt, and Full Trained iris csoccedeteases. tt SD 

PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 

DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “ 41 

APRON-FRONT AND : 


DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT... * 43 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt...-..... “46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

ING SUIT.......... ae . maine a 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skitt)....0.teseeeeeeee ised 


Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
‘TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt...........ssssseseseeeee ateeaiaS 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

epee (for girl from 2 to 13 years ae “13 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT. 
Ce REDINGOTE WALKING an 

“ 

LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 

LONAISE WALKING SUIT......... weesene * 93 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ‘ 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... 23 
LADIES' AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- 























NASTIC SUIT.... wecese ences ewe * 80 
a eae WALKING SUIT. os © 88 
WALKING SUIes..cccnsetissreeeee 82 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
‘at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St. N.¥., 
Haye just received 
TWO CASES BLACK THREAD & LLAMA LACE 
POINTES AND JACKETS, 
ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS. 


Also, 
THE BALANCE OF STOCK OF 


IMPORTED AND THEIR OWN MANUFACTURED 


SUITS AND POLONATS, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES! 
TO CLOSE THE SEASON. 


* ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N.Y. 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


THE ORTOLAN, 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every a at a moderate price. 
‘These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting Be material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
pecan offered to each and every subscriber for the 

azar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
2c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 

|. over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
eres The eecrpie represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
eee ot any) < the 500 garments popkeented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. Bs = 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 







pel profit. 
no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
2 lies at Factory pri: and warrant 
le. le & Years. Send for illustrated cir 
cular, in eo me refer £0. over gre mterchentsy 
some of Whom You. may. know), using “our Pianos, 
fe sGEtates and Teriitories, Please state where you saw 


U.S. Plano Cos 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


eee 
PAs. AND VERY REMUN- 

ERATIVE is the art of making Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, and all kinds of Ornamental Work, 
from Wax, Shells, Leather, &c. Full instructions for 
50 cents, ‘Address H. WILLIAMS, Gallatin, Tenn. 


MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Ke: 
MONEY Check Outfits. Catalogues, sampl a 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srexoxr, Boston, 











Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ee Hanrre & Broruens will send either of the 
Following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 





ta Hanren's Caratooue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cente in postage stamps. 


7 
LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the 
Rey. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. Rivaaway, D.D. 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


IL 
1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Paimm Crown Syo, 
Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


Ii. 

ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joux W. 

Founxy. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 
Iv. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, ‘Aus- 
tria, Maly, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece 
Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. By W. Pemnnoxe Fet- 
river, Twelfth Year. With ee 100 Maps and 
Plans of Cities. Large 12mo, Half Leather, Pocket- 
Book form, $6 00. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1872. Edited by Prof. Spenoer F. Barrp, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, with the Assistance 
of Eminent Men of Science. '12mo, over 700 pp., 
Cloth, $2 00, (Uniform with the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00.) 

VL 

MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness. Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Schools. Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. ee, 


FARM BALLADS. By Wixt Cantrrox. Illustrated. 
Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $3 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. a 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
As By Caren Cusurxe. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 

32 00. 
Tx. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuartes Haxt.oox, Secretary 


of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association." Illus- 
trations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 00. 


x. 
TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Frrp- 
rriox Arnotp, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


S2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





L 
INNOCENT. ATale of Modern Life. By Mrs. O11- 
puant, Author of “ Agnes,” “‘ Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” “John: a Love Story,” “ Brownlows,” &c. 
Tilustrated. Syo, Paper, 75 cents. 


2. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. By Wiixre Coxtixs, Author of 
“The Woman in Whit * Armadale," “ Moon- 
stone,” “Man and Wife," &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 
60 cents. 


3. 

“HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID."" By Anm 
Tuomas, Author of ‘On Guard,” ‘* Walter Goring,” 
Spree Leigh,” “Played Out,” &c.,&c. Svo, Paper, 

cents. 


4. 

THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Harnrer Mautinzav. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


LONDON’S HEART. By B. L. Fansror, Author of 
“Grif,” ‘Joshua Marvel,” ‘ Blade-o'-Grass," &c. I- 
lustrated. 8yo, Paper, $1 00. 

6. 

MURPHY'S MASTER. By Jawes Parn, Author of 
“Carlyon's Year,” ‘t Cecil’s Tryst,” ‘Found Dead,” 
“One of the Family," ‘A Beggar on Horseback,” 
&c., &. 8yvo, Paper, 25 cents. 











T 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Tsaoxgnray, Author 
of “The Village on the Cliff," &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50, 

8. 

KENELM CHILLINGLY : His Adventures and Opin- 
jons. By E. L. Butwan (Lord Lytton), Author of 
“Pelham,” “Last of the Barons,” “The Caxtons,” 
&c, Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, 76 cents. Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. : 


9 
LITTLE KATE KIRBY. By. F, W. Ronrxson, Au- 
thor of “ Chr’ ’s Faith,” “Mattie: a Stray," “No 
Man’s Friend,” ‘True to Herself,” &c. Illustrated. 
8yvo, Paper, 75 cents. 


10. 

TO THE BITTER END. By Miss M. E. Brannon, 
Author of ‘Aurora Floyd,” ‘Dead-Sea Fruit,” 
“Birds of Prey," ‘‘John Marchmont's Legacy,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8yo, Paper, 75 cents. 


11. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Grorcr 
Euzor, Author of “Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss,” “Romola,” &. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $150; Cloth, $2' 00. 


WANTED 300% AGENTS, to sell new 
and popular books. Books that are 
admirably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Public Men, by John W. Forney; Farm Ballads, by 
Will Carleton; 1 Go a-Fishing, by W. C. Primes Miss 











Beecher’s Housekeeper and Healt 3 The Fishing 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements ot- 
fered. For further particulars, ante ies address § 


A 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


$79 00 EACH WEEK, “S025 Where 
Business strictly legitimate, Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


$5t0$20 per day ! Agents wanted ! All classes of working peo- 
2 ple, ofeither sex, young or old, make more money at 
‘work for usin their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 
else. Particulars free, Address @. Stinson & Co., \d, Maine. 





Sarat “3 
$25 A DAY. nee"raniaiwabidderoraate, | 
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WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the most beaxtiful in 

style and perfect in tone 

ever made. — The CON- 

( CERTO STOP is tie best 

ever placed in any 

Organ. It is produced by 
Gthird set of reed: 
liarly “ voice 





ff 


Hie rf of the HU- 
‘il } MAN VOICE i: SU- 
FI it PERE. dorms ial 


FER. HORACE 
SON, 481 


==> Broadway, eg will 


dispose of 100 PIANOS and ORGANS of first~ 
class makers, including WATERS’, at ex- 
tremely low prices for cash, or part cash, and 
balance in small monthly payments. New ‘7: 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern im- 
rovements, for $27% cash. Organs $55, $75~ 
OUBLE-REED ORGANS, $100 ; 4-STOP, 
$110; 8-STOP, $125, upwards. ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp, A large dis- 
count to Ministers, Churches, Sunday- Schools, Temper- 
ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 


$ LOG 4 Moxmto Lady Agents, Address 
ELLIS MPG CO., Waltham, Mass. 


475 A MONTH to Agents. Articlos new, and 
staple as flour. C. M, LININGTON, Chicago. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1873. 


3 
ureter 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. here is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y¥. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.—Nation. 





The best publication of its cluss in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Z'rav- 


eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations, The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle, 





It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
jon in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

‘There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. —Provi- 
dence Journal, 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Hanper’s Macazrve, One Year.. 
Hanrer's Weexry, One Year 
Hanrrr’s Bazan, One Year 


Hauren's Magazoxe, Hanren’s Werxy, and Haneer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
‘An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinn, WEEKLY, oF 

Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsonmens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazak 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, seml-yeariy, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maakenee OF 20 cents for 
the Wrrxxy or Baza, to prepay the U.S. posta; 

‘The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year, 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 

rdingly. 

Sethe Volames of the Werxty and Bazar commence 

with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 

understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrrn & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








‘Tenas ror Apvertisine ix Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Hanrper’s Bazar. 
Ha 8 Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ. 





‘Tux gentleman who assert- 
ed that his friend never open- 
ed his mouth withont putting 
his foot in it, being called 
upon to apologize, said he was 
very sorry, but when he made 
the assertion he did not see 
the size of his friend’s foot. 

Pee 

AgriovuTurat.—A mower 
who can’t mow might as well 
be no mower. 

ee 

The next worst thing to 
raining pitchforks must be 
hailing omnibuses. 


eecgrtee 
Ax Inisuan’s Broour— 
Pat-ois, 


—— 
Goon Taste.—At a late 
polo match a graceful girl 
was seen in a polo-naise (the 
naise out of compliment to 
the dear ponies, arse). 





ecg 

Amidomonochlorobenzene- 
sulphonic is the name given 
by Italian chemists to an acid 
which has just been discov- 
ered. Italian is a soft lan- 
guage. 

A Fig ror you.—A journal 
reports that Lavacca County, 
Texas, produces figs meas- 
uring ‘seven and three-quar- 
ter inches in circumference, 
We have all heard about “In 
the name of the Prophet, 
figs!” here, we imagine, the 
sellers of the fruit have, in 
the name of the figs, profits. 

gS ee 

“Where are the men of 
76.2” shouted a patriotic or- 
ator. 

“Dead,” responded a sad- 
looking man in the middle 
aisle, ‘The orator seemed to 
be disturbed by the informa- 
tion. 

What vegetable is any thing 
but agreeable on. board a 
ship ?—A leek. 


eect 
“Hicuer ve.”—The ladies 
do their hair up so high now 
that they have, it is said, to 
stand on something to put on 
their hats. : 
ee eee) 
Panes AND PENALTIFS.— 







CAPTAIN JINKS 


CAPTAIN CUPID 
BRINGING TWQ IN STAYS. 


Koa iN 
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LAversr 16, 1873, 


An Eneusu Wire.—It is 
well known that two stout 
German women from Vienna 
were attached to the Shah's 
suite and registered as ‘‘seam- 
stresses,” and- also that _he 
admired yery few of the En- 
glish ladies; using in regard 
to them his fayorite expres- 
sion, ‘too thin.” But one 
day, in the course of his prog- 
ress through Oxford Stree! 
he caught sight of the ol 
painting left outside the shoy 
formerly used as the exhibi- 
tion-room for Mrs. Heenan, 
the Fat Lady. At sight of 
this the Shah became unusn- 
ally animated, and inquired 
if that were the portrait of a 
real woman; and being in- 
formed that it was, he order- 
ed her to be sent for, saying 
that he would,make her his 
wife. When it was explain- 
ed to his pace that this 
was impossible, as the Fat 
Lady was under contract to 
the person who exhibited 
her, and that even Manager 
Baum, of the Alhambra (one 
of the Shah’s favorites), could 
not procure her for him, the 
Shah plaintively replied ‘that 
it was no wonder they exhib- 
ited her, as she was the only 
really handsome woman he 
had seen in England. 


——— 
Srrance Disease.—Physi- 
cians hear some queer diag- 
noses from amateurs some- 
times. Our friend Dr. D—— 
was Called recently to see a 
sick man, and upon inquir- 
ing of his wife how he was 
affected, received in reply, 
“Well, you see, doctor, the 
things What he eats gets sort- 
er tangled around his heart, 
and he suffers awful.” 
oe 
Axnsurpities AT THE VIEN- 
wa Exurition.—The firm 
providing the English re- 
freshments is not English, 
The thing is well managed, 
and so forth, but it is not so 
entirely British as it ought to 
be. For instance, the bill of 
fare this “dai” includes “ Sir 
Loine” of beef, “‘Chees and 
Salade,” ‘ Sherries Goblers,” 
and‘ Pastry -aux-fruits,” 
The bar-maids are got up in 
an overdone British style, 
some of them with exagger- 















CAPTAIN CAUDLE 


TOED our. 
BEING BROUGHT TO ANCHOR. 


OUR COMMODORE 
WHO NEVER LEAVES PORT. 







ated tow-like mounds of 
head-dress or hair, whichever 
you like to call it, that look 
as if they had been made to 
clean out an Armstrong gun, 
but do not give intelligent 
foreigners a real notion of 
the normal bar-maid. 
[= 
Thomson, the poet, had an 
uncle, a clever, active me- 








When a aay little boy 
breaks a window he should 
be punished, on the principle 
that panes and penalties go 
together. 


a 

“What is that, children ?” 
asked a young pastor, exhib- 
iting to his Sunday-school a 
magic-lantern picture of a 
poor sinner clinging to the 
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cross towering out of stormy 
waves in mid-ocean. 

“Robinson Crusoe!” was 
the instant reply. 

po ST 

A Wire's Aporocy. —A 
woman appeared at the shop 
where her husband is em- 
ployed a short time ago, and 
apologetically said: “Jim 
is not well. You must ex- 
cuse him from coming to 
work to-day. He and I had 
a little difficulty at the break- 
fast-table this morning, and 
he won’t be able to work this 
week.” 

Revence 1s sweet.—A 
green young man, who was 
working for a farmer as 
“hired man,” felt himself 
slighted when the girls of the 
neighborhood had a party to 
which they did not invite 
him. After sulking about 
for several days, he finally hit 
upon a mode of revenge, and 
said to his employer's daugh- 
ter, “You can tell the gals 
that I’m a-goin’ to have a 

ary of my own, and I won't 
invite nobody.” 





Gerry. “No, I don’t. 








A MATTER OF DOCTRINE. 
Mamma. “Do you know what will become of Naughty Little Girls who tell Falsehoods, Gerty?” 


My Religion ain’t the same as yours !” 


A MODERN PHARISEE! 


have to Wash his Neck and Ears nearly so often.” 









| Mrs. Jinks. “Isn’t his Long Hair very Uncomfortable this Hot Weather?” 
| 
1 





chanic, who could do man: 
things with his hands, an 
contemplated James’s indo- 
lent, dreamy, “feckless” 
character with impatient dis- 
pleasure. When the first of 
The Seasons—* Winter"—had 
been completed, Jamie 
thought, by a presentation 
copy, to triumph over his un- 
cle’s skepticism; and to pro- 
ris his good opinion he 

ad the book handsomely 
pound. The old man never 
looked inside, or asked what 
the book was about, but, 
turning it round and round in 
gratified admiration, exclaim- 
ed, ‘Is that really our Jamie’s 
doing now? Weel, 1 never 
thought the cratur wud hae 
mall the handicraft to do the 
ike 1” 





A Kentucky editor speaks 
of a local genius who has 
een a persevering contribn- 
tor to the office waste-basket 
for several years. 


———— 

PRovERS For THE Hovr.— 
‘The course of true love never 
is kept clear. 





Mrs. Brown. “ Well, perhaps it is for the poor little Fellow himself; but it’s such a Comfort to Me. I don’t 
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Ladies’ Walking Suits, Figs. 1-5, 

Fig. 1.—Viorer Gros Grain WALKING 
Soir. ‘The skirt of violet gros grain is trimmed 
with a kilt-pleated flounce of the material! The 
tunic and basque are made of black gros grain, 
and are trimmed with yellow-metal buttons, 
wide silk fringe, and loops and ends of black 
gros grain ribbon two inches and a half wide. 
On the left side of the tunic is fastened a bow 
of wide gros grain ribbon with buckle. Black 
Neapolitan bonnet, trimmed with violet gros grain 
ribbon, a flower, and tulle scarfs. Cut the tunic 
and basque from Figs. 28-39, No. VI., Supple- 
ment to Harper's Bazar, No. 38, Vol. VI. 





F 2 and 4.—Gray Farts Warxine 
Surr. This suit is made of dark’ gray faille. 
The skirt is trimmed with kilt-pleated ruffles of 
the material and with gathered ruffles of light 
and dark gray faille. The trimming for the 
over-skirt and waist consist: folds and bows 
of light and dark gray material.’ The sleeves 
are of light faille, and are trimmed with kilt- 
pleated ruffles of the material, with cuffs of dark 
faille, and with bows and passementerie buttons. 
Gray straw hat, trimmed with gray gros grain 
ribbon and gray feathers. Gray silk parasol, 
lined with white lustring. 

Fig. 3.—Buack Poutt pE Sore Surr. The 
dress and basque are of black poult de soie; a 












wide gathered flounce is sewed to the under edge 
of the skirt. The trimming for the basque con- 
sists of folds of black moiré, bows of moiré rib- 
bon, silk fringe, and passementerie buttons. 

Fig. 5.—Brown Fatwie Wak Surr. 
The skirt, tunic, and basque of this suit are 
made of brown faille; the skirt is trimmed with 
a kilt-pleated flounce of the material. Cut the 
basque from Figs. 31-39, No. VI., Supplement 
to Harper's Bazar, No. 33, Vol. VI., and trim 
with yellow-metal buttons and with bows of 
brown gros grain ribbon. English straw hat, 
trimmed with loops and ends of gros grain rib- 
bon in two shades of brown and with feathers 
of the same color. 















GUARANA FOR CURING NERVOUS 
HEADACHE, 

R. DE LISLE, in the Medical Times, warm- 

ly recommends the use of powdered gua~ 
rana (Paullinia sorbilis), a well-known Brazilian 
for cases of headache arising from nervous 
stion, or for a depressed state of the sys- 
‘The dose commonly given is ten grains. 
onally, however, a larger quantity is re- 
especially after frequent use, The ben- 
eficiat effect is usually manifest in from ten to 
fifteen minutes, and in less than an hour the af- 
fection generally disappears. When the head- 
ache arises from neuralgic or rheumatic causes, 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Fig. 1.—Viorer Gros Gram 
Warkine Suit, 


Fig. 2,—Gray Famie Warrixe Surr, 





Fronr.—[See Fig. 4.] 


Fig. 3.—Biack Povtt pr Sor 


Surr. 


Fics. 1-5,—LADIES’ WALKING SUITS. 


Fig. 4.—Gray Fare Wackine Surr. 
Bacx.—[See Fig, 2.] 


Fig. 5.—Brown Fat.ie 
Warxine Sort. 
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or from a disordered state of the stomach and 
bowels, the administration of the powder is use- 
less. In Brazil the guarana is frequently used 
like chocolate, and as it contains a considerable 
quantity of theine, it has, to some extent, an 
effect upon the system similar to that of tea and 
coffee, with this additional one superadded. 





WINDS FROM SEA. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Sorrzy the winds come singing in from sea, 
Singing to nothing but the moon and me— 
The moon, half risen, lingering and late— 
From lands Jong leagues away come singing free, 
From lands where Summer holds her shining state, 


Lately on snowy orange stems they slept, 
Among a palm-tree’s billowy branches crept, 
And rustled in a red pomegranate bough ; 
Then, rich with heavy spices shoreward swept, 
And brought their balms to fan my eager brow. 


O m‘*~'~ht winds! that through such splendor fly— 
The hollow of a sapphire in the sky, 
The paved work of a sapphire on the sea— 
How soon your warm deliciousness might die 
Could you but stay and swell one sail for me! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
Sarurpay, Aueusr 23, 1873. 


@@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for August 16 was sent out gra- 
tuitously a beautifully illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


in which ANTHONY TROLLOPE’s new 
Novel, “ Putneas Repux,” and “THE 
Parisians,” by Lorp Lytton, are con- 
tinued. Besides these admirable and 
popular serial stories the SupPLEMENT 
contains a large variety of interesting 
miscellaneous reading and pictorial at- 
tractions of the highest order. 

With the Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
Ly for August 23 will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated’ Ercur- 
PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing a large 
variety of literary and artistic attractions. 

&& A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in*the distance. 





HOW TO EXERCISE CHILDREN. 


HE thirst of children for amusement is 

almost insatiable, and it seems essen- 
tial to their vigor of growth and fullness of 
development that it should be abundantly 
gratified. The activity of body and mind 
natural to a child of a sound organization 
requires to be called into perpetual play by 
ceaseless proyocatives to its instinctive de- 

_ sire for diversion. 

There can be no wholesome exercise of 
the bodily organs of childhood without that 
ease which the sense of pleasure alone be- 
stows. The flexible limbs and expanding 
lungs, as well as, in fact, all the other parts 
of the pliant frame of youth, must be kept in 
constant and unconstrained motion. ‘This 
is best secured by what are ordinarily termed. 
the amusements of children. All attempts 
to substitute for these the formal systems 
of the teachers of gymnastics and calisthen- 
ies we regard as unwise. Such have un- 
doubtedly their uses, but must be subordi- 
nated to the spontaneous exercises of child- 
hood. The gymnasium is, no doubt, a useful 
part of the school, especially for the more 
advanced youth, but it never should be ac- 
cepted as a substitute for the play-ground. 
The shouting, the running, the jumping and 
tumbling of boys and girls, when set free to 
indulge in their own instincts of pleasurable 
movement, are far more effective in supply- 
ing that exercise which is essential to the 
vigorous growth and development of the 
youthful frame than any marching, postur- 
ing, or rope-hauling devised by the teacher 
of gymnastics. 

Most kinds of systematic exercise imposed 
by parents and instructors are apt to be re- 
garded by children as bores, to- which they 
submit as unwillingly as if they were so 


many additions to their school tasks. How- | 


ever well adapted they may be to the natural 
needs of the body, they have not the zest 
to provoke the pleasurable emotions of the 
mind, and without this they can not but fail 
of their object. All physical exercise under 
such circumstances must be more injurious 
than beneficial. When there isa feeling of 
aversion or indifference to the muscular ef- 


fort required, languor quickly ensues, so that 
the result is weakness rather than strength. 

It is believed that a false sense of becom- 
ingness is depriving the children of the pres- 
ent generation of much that is essential to 
their health and vigor. The “Schools for 
Young Ladies,” as they are termed, where, 
by-the-bye, there are such precociousjuyenile 
dames that in any well-ordered household 
they would be still kept to pap and pinafore 
in the nursery, are doing much mischief in 
this respect to the children, as we venture 
to call them, under their charge. Their 
conductors, with great professions of atten- 
tion to “the physical as well as intellectual 
culture of those intrusted to their care”—we 
quote from a brilliant pink-tinted, musk- 
scented circular on our table—seem to think 
that a stiff walk of an hour or so, under the 
eyes of Miss Gorgon, when the girls—“ young 
ladies,” we beg their pardon—have as much 
freedom of motion as a chain-gang, is all the 
exercise children require. Ofcourse it would 
not be genteel to run and skip and jump; 
and how would they look if they did! Their 
blue silk perhaps torn, their laced cuffs and 
collars soiled, their curls awry, and faces— 
oh, monstrous red! What would mamma 
say to see them such frights! All we have 
to say in answer is that the freest exercise 
is essential to the healthy development of 
the young, and if fine dress and fine man- 
ners prevent, then let them be torn and dis- 
carded. 

We are told, moreover, that even the boys 
of our superfine families are taught to show 
at the earliest age a genteel scorn for all the 
old-fashioned amusements, and that it is 
possible to find lads still in jackets who are 
unconscious of the traditional delights of 
marbles, tops, and foot-ball. These amuse- 
ments, in fact, are incompatible with the 
delicacy of kid gloves and the gloss of French 
boots, without which, of course, no juvenile 
dandy can be complete. The superfineness 
of dress and the overnicety of manners with 
which parents often strive to give an air of 
distinction to their children, to mark them 
out from the common herd, are restraints to 
the mobility which is natural to youth, and 
essential to its healthy growth. The fear of 
spoiling a pretty suit of clothes, and a too 
great anxiety about decorum, have prevent- 
ed many an innocent and health-giving gam- 
bol. Finery of dress and formality of be- 
havior are, however pleasing to the parent, 
only painful to the child, who must have 
ease of motion and a sense of freedom of re- 
straint for the exercise of all his functions, 
whether bodily or mental. It is both cruel 
and dangerous to attempt to stiffen the flex- 
ibility of youth into the genteel primness 
of fashionable dress and behavior. The boy 
or girl thus decked and drilled is hardly a 
more natural object than the showman’s 
monkey, which doffs its laced hat and mim- 
ies each form of gentility at every tug of its 
galling collar by its master’s ernel hand. 
He becomes by the process, we must confess, 
a very fair copy of the object of his imita- 
tion, but he loses all the grace and essential 
character of his kind; and whether monkey 
or child, it is certain that his present com- 
fort and future advantage are seriously dam- 
aged by this outrage against nature. 





WHAT FOR DINNER? 


F the small annoyances of the house- 

hold there is none more worrying than 
the ever-recurring question, “ What shall we 
have for dinner?” The scope of the edible 
animal and vegetable kingdoms is, indeed, 
not so restricted, but the culinary knowl- 
edge and inventive faculties of our house- 
keepers and cooks are so limited that amidst 
all the abundance of Nature’s supply of food 
they have rarely art and ingenuity enough 
to contrive and prepare a fresh dinner for 
each day in the week. Beef, veal, and mut- 
ton succeed mutton, veal, and beef week 
after week, until the palled appetite cries 
Enough, and demands, with the accent of 
exhaustion, “ What shall we have for din- 
ner?” To answer this question satisfac- 
torily should be regarded by every wife or 
housekeeper as one of the essential duties 
of her position. 

We here protest against the habitual shift- 
ing of the dinner question by the wife—to 
whom it properly belongs to consider thor- 
oughly and settle judiciously—to the hus- 
band, who ought to have nothing more to 
do with it than enjoy the result and pay the 
cost. What can be more preposterous than 
to ask a man replete with beefsteak, eggs, 
and buckwheat cakes, the question, “ What 
shal] we have for dinner?” What, more- 
over, can be more impertinent than the in- 
trusion of the prospective beef and.pudding 
upon the eager man of hardware or dry- 
goods, whose imagination, with the first 
puff of his cigar, has already floated “down 
town” in advance of his own hasty foot- 
steps, and has called up visions of the day’s 
competition for falling pig-iron or rising 
huckaback. ‘ 

The provisioning of the household and all 
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contingent preparations are essentially, in a 
private family, the woman’s duty, and she 
has no right to shirk it. The various pleas 
by which she ordinarily shifts to the already 
overburdened man of business a large part 
of her own especial work we are not disposed 
to admit. Our American women among the 
prosperous classes have already little enough 
to do, without calling upon their fathers and 
husbands to help them to do that little. — It 
is quite evident that going to market, the 
grocery, and huckster’s stand, testing the 
suceulence of tenderloins, experimenting on 
the taste and odorousness of butter, and in- 
specting the convolutions of a cabbage, are, 
or should be, functions of the wife, and not 
of the husband. The indolence of our fine 
women, or their false sense of the decorous, 
causes them, however, frequently to dele- 
gate these appropriate duties of their own 
to the man, to whom they are in every re- 
spect unbecoming. As a mere matter of 
economy, we would advise the wife not to 
trust to the husband the daily negotiations 
with butcher, grocer, and huckster. He be- 
ing presumed to be unacquainted with the 
art of preparation in all its complications, 
can hardly be supposed to be capable of 
judging of the varied adaptabilities of the 
raw material. He does undoubtedly, from 
his forced experience, learn to distinguish 
the high in price, and may thus generally 
secure by his liberal payments a fair quality 
of the kind he buys; but, knowing nothing 
of the process of cookery, he can not ven- 
ture to purchase any thing the excellence 
of which is not guaranteed by its expen- 
siveness. The skilled and thrifty cook will 
take the parings and leavings, and con- 
coct them into a more appetizing and nutri- 
tious repast than is possible with the less 
manageable and more costly mass for which 
the ignorant and prodigal buyer has paid so 
heavily. We dare not presume, however, 
upon the kitchen knowledge of our wives. 
We have as yet much to hope for from them 
in regard to the improvement of our food, 
appetite, and digestion. If, however, we can 
not boldly pronounce skill in cookery to be 
an attribute of our women, we have no hesi- 
tation in insisting that it should be; nor 
need they all make scullions of themselves 
in the course of its acquisition. 

We do not doubt that much of the preva- 
lent complaint of the expensiveness of the 
household is justly te be referred to the un- 
satisfactory solution of the question, “ What 
for dinner?” To solve it properly—and not 
only economy, but health and comfort de- 
mand that it should be so solyed—requires 
a knowledge of the essential qualities of 
edible products, and a skilled experience in 
preparing them for food. Here is a scope 
wide enough for the unoccupied faculties of 
our women, who are stretching out their 
hands, vainly demanding to be lifted to oth- 
er spheres of duty, while they have within 
reach a neglected vocation which yields to 
none in utility, and, when properly fulfilled, 
to few in dignity. Science has a natural re- 
lation with this question of food, and even 
the strongest-minded woman might find in 
the study of the chemistry of the subject 
full exercise for her most vigorous faculties. 
The feeblest, moreover, might greatly in- 
crease her usefulness by devoting herself to 
the obvious and easily acquired practical 
parts. With no doubt about its pertinency 
to the health and happiness of all, we call 
upon the women of the household every 
where diligently to study the subject, that 
they may be able to give a satisfactory an- 
swer to the question, What for dinner? 





BENEVOLENT ADVICE TO THE 
DRY-GOODS MEN. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HOPPING would be divested of half its 

horrors if dry-goods clerks would be kind. 
Is it too much to ask? They have all the 
advantage of situation. They are familiar 
with the locality. They know exactly where 
the black silks are to be found, what is the 
lurking-place of the sheetings, what corner 
is haunted by the hosiery. The quality, the 
price, the style of goods—they have it all 
at their fingers’ ends. They are barricaded 
by the counters and supported by ranks of 
acquaintances. You, constitutionally timid, 
full of misgiving concerning your own skill 
and taste, with but a vague idea of what you 
ought to want, enter a palace of splendor 
and confusion, to encounter, single-handed, 
these veterans of the yard-stick. If they are 
civil, friendly, reassuring, it is as much as 
you can do to keep your wits well in hand, 
and choose from the distracting variety the 
one little supply that you demand. If they 
are insolent, curt, indifferent, what remains 
but retreat ? 

There are different species of objectionable 
clerks. One is voluble, familiar, and alto- 
gether abominable. You never willingly ap- 
proach him, but, accosting him unawares, 
you feel as if you were instinctively and con- 
stantly holding him by a tight rein to keep 
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him from open impertinence, and not always 
successfully. To the severest simplicity of 
address he will sometimes respond rudely. 
In novels, ladies are majestic, impressive, all- 
powerful. They repress manifestations of 
ill-breeding in others by the overpowering 
grandeur of their own ladyhood, Butinreal . 
lite real ladies are quite as likely to be mod- 
est, shrinking, easily subdued by brutality, 
and capable of offering to aggression no re- 
sistance but flight. Such swiftly succumb 
to the bold and blatant clerk—suecumb by 
flying, not buying. There is the teasing 
clerk, who leaves you no quiet for reflection 
and no space for comparison, but imagines 
the way to secure your custom is to urge you 
without intermission. There is the indiffer- 
ent clerk, who says he has not the goods you 
want before you know yourself what you do 
want; who throws the parcel down on the 
counter as if it were to take or to leave, but 
manifests not the slightest interest in ascer- 
taining your wish or accommodating or as- 
sisting you. There is the snapping-turtle 
clerk, who brings you to the point, readjusts 
your somewhat incoherent question, and an- 
swers you with a quick, impatient directness 
that quite humiliates you. Him, though 
some condemn unmeasuredly, I can tolerate. 

Honest human petulance, born of fatigue, 
is the least unpardonable of mercantile ill 
manners. I can consider that the man has 
been the target for all sorts of questions, 
wise and foolish, through long hours. If I 
had been in his place I doubt not that by 
this time I should greet an angel with a 
growl. But remember this, O long-suffering 
dry-goods man! you have made your bed, 
and you must lie init. You are tied by the 
tape-measure of your own free-will. It is 
your business to answer questions. You are 
paid to display goods. Doubtless there may 
often be before the counter stupidity, self- 
ishness, unreasonableness, lack of principle ; 
but these do not justify or excuse the dis- 
play of such traits behind the counter. Still 
less do they excuse their outlay upon the 
modest, the moderate, the upright. When 
clerks have been teased by women who do 
not examine goods with frank intent, but 
simply to idle away a superfluous hour, to 
gratify a morbid and frivolous taste, to bear 
off surreptitiously some imported idea for 
domestic manufacture, it is not absolutely 
unnatural or impossible that they should be 
betrayed into irritation; but it is unbusi- 
ness-like and unwise. They will never thus 
repress the idle or the curious, but they will 
often offend the unoffending. Let them re- 
member that the shopping as well as the 
selling world is a much-tried and long-suf- 
fering world. Does the woman, under pre- 
tense of buying a gown, merely take note 
of its style that she may make her own 
flounces after the same pattern? Be not 
too harsh upon her, outraged dry-goods 
clerk, who will have no percentage from 
your sales to her. Doubtless she would be 
only too glad to buy your robes outright, 
but her husband can not or will not furnish 
the means, and she is forced to use her own 
fingers. Do not begrudge her the small 
help of your lay figure. It would be, in- 
deed, far better that she should be honest 
and frank, and express her intention, not 
attempt to carry it out by deceit. I am 
glad to avow that I never asked permission 
to examine goods without receiving a court- 
eous and prompt assent. But the poor 
thing is not unused to brutality, and has un- 
happily learned too much indirection. You, 
dry-goods clerk, are young and strong, and 
aman. Do you, by kindness and helpful- 
ness, further her aims, and so win her over 
to confidence, ease, and outrightness, not re- 
pel, frighten, and wound her by your de- 
meanor. 

By far the great majority of women shop 
honestly. They go to many places, they 
overturn many goods, they postpone and hes- 
itate ; but they have a serious object in view. 
One little ingrain carpet does not amount to 
much. Ina great warehouse piled with the 
wealth of the loom it seems ridiculously 
small, and the clerk naturally wishes my lady 
would buy her strip and be done with it. 
Softly, magnificent Sir! The poor little in- 
grain will lie before her eyes for many a 
year. Her husband’s tastes are to be con- 
sulted. Her purse isofcastiron. Her chil- 
dren are to grow up on that carpet, and learn 
from it color and contour. Will it harmo- 
nize with the paper and the chintz lounge? 
Will it fade prettily, and will it cut over well 
into a bedroom carpet when its race is run 
in the sitting-room? To the purchaser the 
cheap ingrain is a more momentous matter 
than the costly Moquette, for it must last 
longer and be more looked at: so let her 
hesitate and compare and reflect without 
impertinent haste, urgency, or impatience 
from you. And even if she makes up her 
mind to nothing, and leaves the carpet on 
your hands, let her not be condemned for in- 
sincerity or vacillation. The probability is 
that she knows her own business a great 
deal better than you do, and the doubts she 
expresses are but feeble representatives of 
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the doubts she feels. Moreover, if she does 
not buy the carpet now, be you sympathetic, 
obliging, patient with all questioning and 
objections, and very likely in three or four 
weeks she will come back to you and buy 
one twice as good! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


HINTS OF FALL STYLES. 


OME early hints of the styles to be worn in 

the fall are gathered from the letters writ- 
ten home from Europe by buyers for the large 
wholesale houses. These report that double- 
breasted garments have by no means seen the 
height of their popularity, but will continue in 
favor for the fall and winter. ‘The English 
walking jacket, similar to the garment of that 
name worn last year, but more closely fitted, 
will dispute favor with mantillas as fall wraps. 
A pretty garment, showing a compromise be- 
tween these two wraps, is already illustrated in 
French magazines of fashion. The front has 
long square mantilla ends, the back is a snugly 
fitted jacket, and the sleeves are coat-shape. 
This composite garment is stylish and new, and 
will be made of black cashmere or camel's-hair, 
to be worn with various dresses. The double- 
breasted front will also be retained in polo- 
naises and redingotes, of which fresh varieties 
are promised. ‘I'he sleeveless basque and the 
jockey basque are still in vogue abroad, and will 
be found among importations for next season. 
For illustrations and patterns of stylish basques 
the reader is referred to Nos, I. and VI., in the 
Supplement of Bazar No. 33, Vol. VI. The 
latter number, with tight back and open front, 
closed only at the throat, and finished around 
the neck by a ruff, is especially handsome. We 
commend it to those who are preparing their 
fall wardrobes as an avant-coureur of next sea- 
son's fashions. 

The puffed skirt is another Parisian sngges- 
tion for fall dresses. ‘This is merely an amply 
long basque and a single skirt; but the skirt is 
so elaborate that an over-s would be super- 
fluous. A long walking skirt of cambric is 
made, and plainly covered with silk from the 
knee down. On this is sewed the silk skirt, 
held in lengthwise puffs from the waist down, 
gradually widening toward the bottom, and 
forming below a hollow box-pleating that gives 
the effect of a flounce around the skirt. ‘The 
puffs are separated by ruches, and a bow con- 
ceals the end of each ruche. The basque is 
deeply pointed in front and behind, and is quite 
short on the hips. It is trimmed by a ruffle of 
hollow pleats, graduated narrower on the sides, 
and quite deep in back and front. ‘This skirt 
js new, but is the outgrowth of the fashion now 
prevalent of long puffs in the three front breadths. 
Over-skirts on many imported dr are open 
in front and lapped from side to side just below 
the belt. There is a deep point on each side, 
and the back is caught up by a sash almost to 
the belt. 











ALPACAS. 
Alpacas, which are underestimated here, have 
again come into great favor in Europe for coun- 
try, sea-side, and traveling dresses. Clear gray 
shades are most used, and are trimmed with 
black velvet or else gros grain of the shade of 
the material. Sleeveless basques of the silk or 
yelvet are worn with alpaca suits. 


NEW JEWELRY. 


The Exhibition at Vienna has brought to light 
the novelties in jewelry prepared for the coming 
fall and winter. Among the unique jewels chron- 
icled are those of finely cut jet, associated with 
garnets or other bright red stones. These are 
said to be very effective, and popularity is pre- 
dicted for them. The Persian jewelry is also 
much admired. This is a combination of brill- 
iant stones of various colors set in one brooch. 
The designs are miniature copies of the intricate 
figures represented in Persian scarfs, shawls, car- 
pets, etc. ‘The journeyings of the Shah and his 
gorgeous display of jewels have probably brought 
this fashion about. ‘The silver mixed with gold 
we have already mentioned. The oxidized sil- 
ver now most in vogue is almost as dark as iron. 
Highly polished platinum, it is said, will take the 
place of the dark silver, and will be fashionably 
combined with gold. 


BOWS FOR RUFFS AND COIFFURES. 


A welcome importation at midsummer, when 
spring lingerie has lost its freshness, consists of 
novelties in bows, neck-ties, ruffs, and kindred 
articles. Ruffs do not require a neck-tie passed 
around the neck, but merely a bow to close them 
at the throat. Prettiest among such bows are 
those made of colored China crape in irregular 
loops, folds, and fringed ends, arranged with 
French taste, and inclosing a dainty jabot ruffle 
of snowy crépe lisse. A smaller bow made to 
match is worn in the coiffure. As the summer 
waxes and wanes into autumn, these accessories 
of the toilette take on a deeper hue, and appear 
in dark yiolet or poncean red, or-else are made 
of the palest tint of blue combined with sapphire, 
Nile green with dark cypress, or two shades of the 
peacock combination of blue and green. The pair 
of bows costs $3 or $3 50. Single bows for the 
ruff are shown in two shades of China crape, in 
fanciful loops, with French needle-worked ends : 
price $4. Fresh Windsor neck-ties of China 
crape, bias, with pointed ends, are shown in 
white, black, and the deep colors that give char- 
acter to pale suits: price $125. More dressy 
ties are of folded China crape, an inch wide at 
the back of the neck, and shaped wider toward 
the front, with Valenciennes insertion set in the 
ends, and a wide lace rnfile on the edge. These 
nore from $3 50, according to the quality of the 
ace, 
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NEW JABOTS. 

Very long narrow jabots of lace are still worn, 
and the height of style is to continue them down 
the entire front of the basque, or even the polo- 
naise, with which they are worn. ‘lhe fancy is 
to have an insertion band down the centre, and 
arrange the lace in waves on each side, Walen- 
ciennes and Malines lace are both used for ja- 
bots, and their cost ranges, according to their 
length and fineness, from $3 to $20. 


RUFFS, COLLARETTES, ETC. 

New ruffs, or collarettes, are very high behind, 
coming low at the throat, and covering so much 
of the corsage front that any waist trimming is 
superfluous, They are made of China crape 
folds of two extreme shades—the palest and 
darkest of any color—an embroidered crape 
band, and a ruff pleating of crépe lisse. Price 
$6. Stylish rufi-chemisettes are Pompadour 
res with a high double ruff of muslin edged 
with Valenciennes, made very full, and flaring 
out from a band of needle-worked insertion. 
These cost $3; sleeves with a close double ruf- 
fle to match make the set $5. Crépe lisse sets 
of ruff-chemisettes and under-sleeves made in the 
style just described are $4. Double ruffs of 
crépe lisse in wide full pleats for basting inside 
the dress neck cost $2 a yard; narrower ruffs 
of this kind are also sold by the yard for $1 25; 
single-pleated ruffs are 75 cents a yard. Wide 
double ruffs of illusion are $1 25, but are so frail 
that they are seldom good for a second wearing, 
especially in warm weather. Wash net is more 
substantial, and may be laundried; edged with 
lace and made up in double ruffles, this costs $1 
ayard. ‘The prettiest muslin ruffs have length- 
wise bands of Valenciennes insertion separating 
yery full double or treble box-pleats. The edge 
is then scalloped and finished with narrow lace. 
‘The price is $2 50 a yard. For morning wear 
are double ruffs of linen with a tiny edge of Va- 
lenciennes. 








CHEMISETTES AND UNDER-SLEEVES. 

The long chemisette covering the shoulders 
and tied down to the belt back and front is con- 
sidered an essential item of ladies’ lingerie, as it 
protects the fine corsets, and also absorbs the 
perspiration on the shoulders that would other- 
wise soil the dress lining. Many fastidious Ja- 
dies never leave off this garment even in warm 
weather, and at the present moment, when open- 
throated double-breasted garments are in vogue, 
it is doubly convenient, as it covers the neck and 
throat. This chemisette is now found attached 
to pleated linen and percale ruffs, or to the stand- 
ing English collar with turned-over pointsin front. 
Neatly made unlaundried sets of plain linen 
chemisettes and under-sleeves cost $1 75. Those 
with hem-stitched ruffs are more expensive ; with 
tiny English collar, these are pretty for breakfast. 
Hair-striped linen sets for traveling cost $4. 
The sleeve is duchesse shape, rounded at the 
wrists, and ruffled; or else it has square cuffs cut 
off at the corners, or the wide flaring cuff. 
Scarlet diamonds and polka dots of color are 
shown in these sets. 

Pleated blonse-waists gre shown in various 
designs of figured linen for $4 each. 

MORNING HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Another novelty is linen and lawn handker- 
chiefs, with colored hems, made of the India silk 
that washes like linen. They are chosen with ref- 
erence to the dress worn, and are shown in Napo- 
leon blue, violet, poppy, and many paler shades. 
With plain hem, they cost $2; with brier stitching 
on the hem, they are $2 Others have striped 
buff and scarlet hems, or else blue and buff, or 
blue and white. ‘here are also hems of fine ba- 
tiste doubled to wear with batiste costumes, or 
else to accompany collars of batiste worn with 
black taffeta silks. A variety of these has rows 
of narrow Valenciennes laid on the hem, and 
wider lace on the edge. The prices range from. 
$3 to $4.50 each. Another fancy is a fluted ruf- 
fle of spotted linen, like that of the chemisette, put 
around white handkerchiefs. With plain ruffle, 
these cost $1; edged with lace, they are $1 50. 


LADIES’ NORMANDY CAPS. 

The Swiss muslin caps worn to breakfast by 
married ladies are now made in the shape worn 
by Normandy peasant women. They have stiff, 
high-pointed crowns, with raffles falling around 
the face. With lace insertion on the crown, and 
bows of ribbon in front and back, these cost 
$3.75; with plain crowns, $3. 

French nurses’ caps, made fancifally with 
crowns or without, cost from $1 to $2 50. 


MISCELLANIES. 

A loosely waved tress of false hair is now 
worn across the head, just above the forehead. 
This pretty fashion is weleomed by ladies who 
have burned or worn off their front hair in friz- 
zing it, as this enables them to smooth away their 
own front hair out of sight, and let it grow long 
enough to be parted in the middle and drawn 
back in classic style. 

_A novelty in vogue abroad is rough-looking 
gimp and fringe, said to be made of common 
twine. It is used for trimming Turkish towel- 
ing, bamboo, flax linen, and other écru fabrics. 

Mosses are much used for trimming ball 
dresses of white tulle or tarlatan. Other sum- 
mery garlands are of green leaves and inter- 
twined vines with a deep fringe of white. hya- 
cinths, harebells, or lilies-of-the-valley. The 
fringe edges over-skirts and heads flounces. — 

For protecting the facing of skirts that drag 
on the ground an inner facing is now used of 
dark oil-cloth or morocco bound with braid. It 
is more substantial than the pleated wigging, 
which is so soon discolored and worn out. It 
costs twenty-five cents a yard. Two yards are 
sufficient for a skirt, as it is only placed on the 
back breadths. 

Belts’ with pockets attached, and traveling 
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bags made of alligators’ skins, are the most 
novel importations of the week, and are said 
to be the caprice of the season abroad. ‘This 
leather is a light écru-color, with many irregular 
indentations, and is mounted with gilt, oxidized 
silver, or Russia leather. 

Scarfs of thin white India cotton and of bam- 
boo, with gay Roman bars for borders, are tied 
around black or white hats, worn in the country 
by young ladies. ‘Those with black striped bor- 
ders and fringe are also very stylish, 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, Con- 
sTaBLe, & Co.; and Saw & Eatoy. 





PERSONAL. 


_Wuen the Shah presented to Earl GRANVILLE 
his photograph set in diamonds the earl ex- 
tracted the picture, pressed it to his heart, and 
returned the diamonds, explaining that, much as 
he thanked him, his position as an English min- 
ister forbade his receiving a present from a for- 
eign monarch. It was rather tough, but he did it. 

—Mr. Warner, author of My Summer in a 
Garden, was not at all tempted by the bait of 
that “snapper up of unconsidered’’ lecturers, 
Mr. Reppatx, to enter that literary prairie called 
the ‘lecture field.””. Mr. WARNER observed to 
the seductive Reppars, ‘It seems to me that 
the older I grow the wiser I grow.” So he 
grows on in wisdom if not in stature, and sticks 
to home and Hartford. . 

—Soon after the return of the Rev. WiLLIAM 
Morey Ponson from Canada to England he 
preached in City Road Chapel, London, a ser- 
mon in aid of the liquidation of the Westminster 
Chapel debt. The collection taken up on the 
occasion exceeded $10,000. : 

—Of Dean ALForp’s personal appearance and 
habits the Sunday Magazine gives a pleasant de- 
scription: ‘Of stately and impressive presence, 
there was in him a freedom and spontaneity 
of communicativeness which charmed those 
brought into contact with him in society. He 
was to the last young in heart. He delighted 
in simple pleasures. To escape from his books 
for a quiet ramble in the woods or on the beach, 
or by the stream-side, was all the relief he need- 
ed. He would sit and sketch familiar or beauti- 
ful objects with a patient assiduity. He loved 
long rambles on foot, and had a keen eye for the 
aspects of nature. His wanderings in France 
and Italy were specially memorable to him be- 
cause of the enfranchisement he then experi- 
enced from many rules and conyentionalities 
from which he scarce could escape in England. 
He was personally without many faults of a pos- 
itive kind. His ambitions were bound up close- 
ly with his self-respect, and therefore he had but 
slight experience of poignant disappointment. 
He had lived the studious life which he had 
loved, and had met with but few great trials. 
Yet his sympathies were always warm, and 
prone to take the most practical form.” 

—Professor Wise, the aspiring man who pro- 
poses to balloon himself across the Atlantic, is 
an angular, firmly knit, fine-looking, elderly 
gentleman of agreeable address, and of such fat- 
ness of body as to carry him to the locker of the 
estimable David Jones in case he should be spill- 
ed from his airy vehicle. 

—Mr. GLapsTonE has asked the Jubilee sing- 
ers to give a warbling at his house, and invited 
WaAtes to be present. 

—Mr. WitiiaM Barnes, for many years the 
able superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of this State, has recently received, through 
the Russian minister at Washington, a diamond 
ring from the Emperor of Russia, commemora- 
tive of his services last year as a delegate from 
this country to the International Statistical Con- 
gress in St. Petersburg. The Albany Journal de- 
scribes it as a perfect gem of art. The gold of 
which its massive hoop is composed comes from 
the Caucasus, and is of peculiar color and beauty, 
and eight large diamonds of perfect lustre form 
an appropriate setting for a shield of blue enam- 
el, upon which is raised the imperial cipher, and 
above it the imperial crown, each set in smaller 
diamonds. While in St. Petersburg Mr. BARNES 
participated largely in the active work of the 

nternational Congress, was intrusted with spe- 
cial and responsible duties, and was made a 
member of the Permanent Commission, which 
sits at Vienna during the coming month for the 
purpose of arranging and organizing the work 
of the next session. It will be remembered that 
the President in his last message reeommended 
that this important body should hold its next 
meeting in the United States, and it was through 
the earnest and energetic efforts of Mr. BARNES 
that a resolution to that effect was carried 
through both Houses of Congress last winter. 

—We must keep telling about the Shah, for 
he’s going away pretty soon, and then will be 
of no more use for “ personals’ or newspapers. 
That man has absolute control over the whole 
revenue of the country, and can tax his subjects 
as much as he pleases. He is worth about 
$20,000,000, one-half of which is in jewels. 

—Mrs. BeEcuER Stowe has returned to Hart- 
ford, as bright and cheery as ever. Not the least 
interesting of her literary treasures is a collec- 
tion of the almost innumerable translations of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which is said to have been 
translated into more languages than any other 
volume ever published, unless it be the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, 

—Miss Ciara M. Bascocs, daughter of the 
pastor of Warren Street Unitarian Chapel, Bos- 
ton, having finished her studies in the Divinity 
School of Harvard University, has officiated 
twice in her father’s pulpit. She is about to 
visit Germany for a year of study, after which 
she will return to this country and enter upon 
active service in the ministry. 

—The Rey. Epwarp Everett Hats is fortu- 
nate in his friends. One of these has had the 
good taste to present Mr. Hate with a cottage 
at Narraganset Pier. 

—The Hon. Henry Vitiiers Stuart, former- 
ly an Episcopalian minister, is the first reverend 
not a Dissenter who has been in Parliament since 
Horne Tooke, He has forsaken the Church for 
politics. | 

—A majority of the female clerks in the Treas- 
ury Department at Washington come from what 
we popularly term “the best families.” Gov- 
ernor FAIRCHILD, of Wisconsin, there found the 
fair child who became his wife. She was the 
daughter of a distinguished public man. The 
present United States District Attorney for 
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South Carolina “ pressed his suit’’ in the Treas- 
ury for beautiful ALicz INGERSOLL, daughter of 
a former Attorney-General of Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Jounson, daughter of Colonel Azert, for- 
merly for many years head of the bureau of To- 
pographical Engineers, has for ten years been a 
clerk in the Treasury. Mrs. TiLTon, sister of 
General Rosert Ovxp, formerly United States 
District Attorney for the District of Columbia, 
is there also, as are the widows of Captain 
RinecGorp and Major Heap. 

—Mr. Joun C. CLoup makes a small bid for 
notoriety. A few days since he started from 
near Philadelphia on a rowing excursion to New 
Orleans in a small boat, his daily pull to be not 
less than twenty miles. His first point was 
Bristol, where he was to enter the canal, and 
continue rowing until he reached the Ohio Riv- 
er, thence down until he reached the Mississip- 
pi, and then away down to New Orleans, stop- 
ping at cities and towns on the route to play in 
a piece written for him. 

—In a Pennsylvania grave-yard may be seen a 
stone bearing this inscription: ‘ Here lieth the 
body of Amy Magsor, who departed this life 
March 20,1792. Suffice it to say she was an 
honest woman—the second noblest work of 
God,” 

—The press of Lowell, Massachusetts, seems 
to us to be conducted on principles of levity. 
The Courier, for example, alluding to the fact 
that the Hon. Asa Packer had given a million 
of dollars and fifty-six acres of land to the Lehigh 
University, asks, “‘ How is that for Lehigh ?” 

—EpmonrA Lewis, our colored sister, who is 
doing so well in Rome, says she means to make 
as beautiful an exposition as she can, and send it 
to the Philadelphia exhibition anonymously, in 
order that it may be judged fairly, and without 
favor or prejudice. At the International Exhi- 
bition of Sculpture and Paintings at Naples Miss 
Lewis obtained gold medals for her ‘‘Sleeping 
Children” and Grove Caught in a Trap,” 

—It is reported that before sailing for Europe 
a few days since Mr. A. T. SrewarT made a new 
will, in which it was thought proper to make a 
schedule and valuation of his real and personal 
estate, and that to the surprise of himself and 
those engaged in the details, it was found that he 
was worth about one hundred millions of dollars, 
That Mr. Stewart will prove himself a good 
steward of this vast fortune can scarcely be 
doubted. Already he has commenced adminis- 
tering on his own estate by the erection of the 
stately ‘‘ Working-Women’s Home,” in Fourth 
Avenue, and it is scarcely probable that he will 
content himself with that work of benevolence. 
We were told a few days ago by an experienced 
railway superintendent that the road bed, ties, 
steel rails, etc., of Mr. Srewart’s railroad to 
Hempstead were by far the best of any railroad 
in America. 

—‘‘Grace Greenwood” is always relating some- 
thing that opens the eyes and relaxes the facial 
muscles. Of the extravagance of New England 
humor she instances that when a young farmer's 
wife made her first boy’s pants precisely as 
ample before as behind, the father exclaimed, 
“Goodness! he won’t know whether he’s going 
to school or coming home.” 

—That superior ruler, the Mikado of Japan, 
has issued orders that all men of certain social 
and political rank shall subscribe for the new 
Japanese newspaper or have their heads cut off. 
No compulsion—only they must. 

—The first part of BLaNcHarD JERROLD’S 
Life and Times of Napoleon LIT. will be issued 
about Christmas. It has the special sanction of 
the Empress EuG&nie. 

—When in Paris the Shah visited the estab- 
lishment of one of the most extensive jewelers 
of that city, and purchased for $120,000 a collar 
of pearls, and for $17,000 a diamond bracelet, 
for the wife of Marshal M‘Manon. Every thing 
he BoueHe was first placed on the person of the 
Grand Vizier to enable the monarch to see how 
it looked. 

—Mr. Toomas Hottoway, one of the pill-ars 
of English patent medicinery, having already 
put aside ,000 for the erection of a hospital 
for middle-class lunatics, has~recently decided 
to erect two or more hospitals in the vicinity 
of London—one for the reception of incurables, 
another for convalescents, the estimated cost o! 
the land and buildings PBtIe: $1,250,000. He 
does not propose to endow the hospitals, leay- 
ing to the philanthropic of the present and fu- 
ture ages the duty of maintaining them. 

—Professor HorsFrorD, accompanied by rep- 
resentatives of several American journals, has 
been on a visit to Prince SCHWARZENBERG, and 
his grand domain of 75,000 acres, near Vienna. 
The population of the domain is about 30,000 
people, who inhabit ninety-nine villages. Every 
thing about this princely estate is done in the 
most thorough and liberal manner, and the in- 
come to the property is only about three per 
cent. on the capital invested. The old prince. 
who is seventy-two, has all the heartiness an 
simplicity in his bearing of a genuine American 
farmer, and the hereditary prince is as active 
and intelligent a young fellow as can be found 
in any country. is face is not of the German 
type; he might be English or American. He is 
straight and broad-shouldered, dark-eyed, and 
with dark, closely cut hair. He is ruddy and in 
perfect health ; has white teeth shining out from 
under a slight mustache as he smiles good-na- 
turedly to every one. He did more work that 
day than any one in the party, and was undoubt- 
edly the least fatigued. He speaks French and 
English well, to say nothing of several patois in 
use in the Austrian empire. His wife is his 
counterpart; tall and graceful, her manners at 
the same time polished and perfectly frank, she 
converses with her visitors without waiting for 
the formality of introduction, and wins every 
body's heart by her ereoue smile and hon- 
est handsome face. She is the same age as her 
husband, I should judge, and both are on the 
sunny side of thirty-five. And yet they look 
ten years younger. She replied to any one who 
asked her about her two fine young girls ac- 
companying her, that she had seven more chil- 
dren at home, speaking of it with evident pride. 





“She, with her Rlaueners, walked from the village 


to the station, and enjoyed it. Disease can take 
no hold on such a family, and the race of people 
they build up will be the bulwark of the empire. 
Such a sight as this family is rare.in Europe, and 
is a living monument to the virtues of air and 
exercise, pure blood, and contempt for the in- 
jurious customs and costumes of modern socie- 
3h No one has.a more magnificent palace in 

jenna than Prince ScHWARZENBERG ; no fam- 
ily certainly fills a palace better. 


Hosted by Ce O Og le 
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i d.—* 1k, 8p. 74th d.—>* ‘I. t.0., 1 k., 
Keru Pongee Summer Hood. tee Ep. 75th bund —-%'3 8 rid Toth Sande 


Tuis hood is made of écru pongee, and is trimmed with 
a piece of the material, which falls in the back, and also 
with loops and ends of écru pongee and guipure lace of 
the same color. Silk gauze veil. 


Knitted Octagon for setting together 
Afghan or Coverlet. 

Tuese octagons are worked with fine or coarse knitting 
cotton and steel knitting-needles of a corresponding size. 
The octagon is worked throughout always going forward. 
Begin from the middle with a foundation of 4 st. (stitch), 
close these in a ring, and on this knit one round all plain. 
All rounds designated by odd numbers, up to and includ- 
ing the 25th round, are knit all plain. 2d round.—Four 
times alternately t. t. 0, (thread thrown over), 1 k. (knit 
plain). 4th round.—LHight times alternately t. t. 0., 1k. 
6th round.— > T. t.0., 2 k.; repeat from >, always go- 
ing forward, ‘This repetition from * will not be referred 
to again in the course of the work. 8thround.— x 'T. t.0., 
3k. 10th round.—* T. t.0.,4k. 12th round.—x* T. 
t.o, 5k. 14th round.—x* T.t.0.,6k. 16th round. 
—x T. t.0., 7k. 18th round.—x TT. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether (knit 2 st. together), 4 k., k. 2 together. 20th 
round.—* 1 k,, t. t. 0., k, 2 together, 2.k., k. 2 togeth- 


er, t.t.0, 22d round.—>* 2k., t. t.0., k. 2 together, k. ” 


2 together, t.t.0.,1k. 24th round.— > 3 k., t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together, t.t.0.,2k. 26th round.— x 3k., t. t.0., 
3 p, (purled), t. t.0., 2k, 27th round.—x* 1 k., k. 2 
together, 5 p., k. 2 together. 28th round.—* 2k., t. t. 
0, 5p.,t.t.o., 1k. 29th round.—K. 2 together, * 7 
p., 2 st. n. (narrowed; to do this slip the next st., knit 
off the following 2 st., and draw the slipped st. over these 
st,). Draw the last st. of this round over the first st. of 
this round, thus forming the last narrowing; it must be 
observed that this narrowing forms the end of the round. 
80th round.—* T. t.0.,7p.,t.t.0., 1k. 31st round. 
—*9p.,1k. 32dround.—5 p., * t.t.0,1k., tto., 
4p.,t. t.0., p. 2 together (purl 2 st. together), 4 p. ; re- 
peat six times from +; thent. t.0., 1k., t. t. 0., 4p. 


’ 
t. t. 0., and p. together the last st. of this round with the first st. 33d round.— 
*4p.,3k,4p.,1k. 34th round.—>x 4p. t.to,3k.,tt0,4p., 1k. 
85th round.—* 4p.,5k.,4p.,1k. 36th round.—*4p.,t.t0, 5k, t to, 
4p.,1k. 37th round.—x 4p.,7k.,4p.,1k. 38th round.—* 4 p., t. t. 0., 
7k.,t.t0,4p,, 1k, 39th round.—x* 4p.,4k,1p,4k,4p., 1k. 40th 
round.—* 4p.,t.t0,4k.,1p,4k,t.t0,4p, 1k. 41st round 
p., p. 2 together, 5k., 1 p., 5k., p. 2 together, 2p.,1k. 42d round.— 3 p., 


t.t.0.,5 k.,t. t. 0.5 1k. t. ¢, 
0.,5k.,t.t.0.,3p.,1k. 43d 
round.—* 1 p., p. 2 togeth- 
er, 15 k., p. 2 together, 1 p., 
1k. 44th round,—* P. 2 

+9 








Sp.,t.t0., 6k, t. t. 0., p. 
2 together, 1k. 45th round. 
—SI. (slip) 1 st., * 7k., 5p., 
7k., p.3 together. At the 
end of the round knit off the st. 
slipped at the beginning of the round 
together with the last 2 st. 46th- 
49th rounds. — All purled. 50th 
round.—Eight times alternately 20 
k., t. t. 0, 51st round.—All knit 
plain, but on the t. t. o. always 1 k., 
1p. 52d and 53d rounds.—Like the 50th * 
and 51st rounds, but with the number of 

st. increased in the requisite manner; the 

t. t. 0, in the 52d round should always 

come between the 2 st. worked on the t. t. 

o. of the 50th round. Repeat twice from 

the 46th-53d rounds. 70th and 71st rounds.— 
All purled. 72d round.—* T. t.0.,8 p. The 
first t. t. 0, should come between the first 2 st. 
worked on the t. t. 0, of the 68th round. 73d 





Fig. 1.—Knirrep SquaRE FOR SETTING TOGETHER 
Arauan on Coverter. 
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Kyitrep OcTAGON FOR SETTING TOGETHER AFGHAN OR COVERLET. 
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* Tito, 3k, tt. 8p. 77th round.—x 5k., 8 p. 
78th round.—* T. t.0., 5k., t. t.0., 8 p.; then threo 
times alternately t. t.0., 1 k., k. 3 together, 1 k., t. t. 0., 
8p. 79th round.—x 2k., k. 2 together, t. t.0., 3k., 
8 p.; then three times alternately 5k.,8 p. 80th round. 
—x* 3k.,1p.,3k., 8 p.; then three times alternately 
1k., k. 3 together, 1k.,8p. 81st round.— 3k., t. t. 
o., 1 p., t. t. 0, 3k., 8 p.; then three times alternately 
3k., 8p. 82d round.—K. 3 together, 3 p., k. 3 togeth- 
er, 8 p.; then three times alternately k. 3 together, 8 p. 
83d and 84th rounds.—All purled. 85th-89th rounds, 
—All knit plain, 90th round.—All purled. Now cast 
off. ‘The octagon is finished with two crochet rounds as 
follows: Ist round.—Always alternately 3 single crochet 
on the next 3 st., 5 chain stitches, with these pass over 
3 st. 2d round.—One single crochet on each st. of the 
preceding round. ‘This octagon may be set together with 
similar octagons, or else with the knitted squares, Figs. 
1 and 2, illustrated on this page, for larger coverlets ; the 
crochet rounds which form the scallops of the octagon 
should then be omitted, of course. 


Knitted Squares for setting together Afghan 
or Coverlet, Figs. 1 and 2. 

For the ‘square Fig. 1 make a foundation of 4 st. 
(stitch), close these in a ring, and on this knit one round 
all plain. All rounds designated by odd numbers, up to 
and including the 19th round, are all knit plain, 2d 
round.—Four times alternately t. t. o. (thread thrown 
over), 1k. (knit plain). 4th round.—Kight times alter- 
nately t.t.0.,1k. 6th round.—x T. t.0., 2 k.; repeat 
from >, always going forward, This repetition from > 
will not be referred to again in the course of the work. 
8th round.— x T. t.0., 3k. 10th round.—>* T. +t. 0., 
4k. 12th round.— T. t. 0, 5k. 14th round.— 
* T. t.0.,6k. 16th round.—* T. t.0., 7k. 18th 
round.— T. t. 0., n. (narrow) | st. (that is, knit 2 st. 
together), 4.k., n. 1 st. 20th round.—> 1 p. (purled), 
t.t.0.,n.1st.,2k.,n.1st.,t.t.0, 2Ist round.—>* 2 


p.,4k.,1p. 22d round.—* 2p.t.t0.,n.1st.,n.1st,t.t0,1p. 28d 
round.—* 8 p.,2k., 2p. 24th round.—* 3 p., t. t. 0., n. 1 st., t. t. 0, 
h round.—* 4 p., on the next st. work1k. and1p.,then11p. 26th 
%* 5 p., tt. 0., 12 p. 27th round.—All purled, but on the t. t. o. 
always work Lk., 1p.» In the course of the work this widening is always done 
in the same direction, and si: 

should always alternate, 28th-31st rounds.—All knit plain. 324- 





ilar to the widening in the last two rounds, which 

85th rounds, 
—All purled. — 36th-39th 
rounds. — All knit plain. 
40th-43d rounds.—All purl- 
ed. 44th-47th rounds.—All 
knit plain. 48th and 49th 
rounds.—All purled ;_ 40 st. 
should now be on each nee- 
dle. Cast off after working 
one more round all purled, 
without widening. 

The square Fig. 2 is be- 
gun on the outer edge with a foun- 
dation of 160 st., which are sepa- 
rated on four needles. On this 
foundation knit, always going for- 
ward, as follows: 1st round.—AIL 
knit plain. 2d-5th rounds.—All 
purled, but in the 2d and 4th rounds, at 
the beginning and end of each needle 
purl 2 st. together. 6th-9th rounds.— 
All knit plain, but in the 6th and 8th 
rounds, at the beginning of each needle, 
k. (knit) 2 st. together crossed, and at 
the end of each needle k. 2 together (knit 2 st. 
together). 10th-13th rounds.—Like the 2d-5th 
rounds. 14th round.—> K. 2 together crossed, 
24 k. (knit plain), k. 2 together; repeat three 








Fig. 2.— KNITTED SQUARE FOR SETTING TOGETHER 
i AFGHAN oR COVERLET. 
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times from +. ‘This repetition from * takes place 
in each round, and will not be referred to again. 
15th round.—* 11 k., 4 p., 11k. 16th round.— 
* K. 2 together crossed, 9 k., 4 p., 9 k., k. 2 to- 
gether. 17th round.—* 10.k., 4 p., 10 18th 
round.—* K. 2 together crossed, 7 Bip, tk; 
k. 2 together. 19th round.—* 8 k, 3 
20th round, 














. 2 together. 21st round.— 
6k, 22d round.—* 





k.,4p.,1k., 
gether crossed, 3 
3 k., k. 2 together. 
5p. 4k. 24th round.—> K. 
1k., 6 Z 
gether. 
6th round.—* K. 
6 p., k. 2 together. 27th round.— 
», 1k. 28th round.—* K. 
d, 5 p., t. t. 0., 2 k., n. (narrow) 
ip 1 st., knit off the next 2 st. to- 
gether, and draw the slipped st. over these), 2 k., 
k. 2 together. 29th roun 1k, 
30th round.— * K. 2 together 
crossed, k., n. 2 st., 2 k., 4 p., k. 2 together. 
31st round.—+* 1k., 4 p., 5 k., 4 p., 1k. 
round.— + K, 2 together crossed, 3 p., 1k., n. 2 st., 
1k.,3p., k. 2together. 33d round.—x 1k.,3 p., 
., 8p, 1k. 34th round.—x* K. 2 together 
crossed, 2 p., n. 2 st., 2 p., k. 2 together. 35th 
round, 1k., 2 p., k. 1 crossed, 2p., 1k. 36th 
round.— * K. 2 together crossed, 1 p., k. 1 crossed, 


















5 p., 7 



























lp., k. 2 together. 37th round.—> 1 lp., k. 
1 crossed, 1 p., 1k. 38th round.— K. 2 together 
crossed, k. 1 crossed, k. 2 together. Cut off the 


thread, thread it through a needle, pass it through 
the remaining stitches on the needle, and then fasten 
it carefully. 


Cashmere Mantelet. 


Tu1s mantelet of black cashmere is lined with 
lustring, and cut in scallops on the under edge as 
shown by the illustration ; these scallops are bound 
narrow with gros grain. The trimming for the man- 
telet consists of a braiding of black soutache, guipure 
insertion, and gathered guipure lace. Cut away the 
material underneath the insertion. Hooks and eyes 
serve for closing the mantelet. 


Barathea Mantelet. 


Tus mantelet of black barathea is lined with lus- 
tring, and trimmed with a braiding of fine black silk 
eord and gathered black lace. Hooks und éyes 
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of the profession, will perhaps not be inferior to the 
average male practitioner in any part of the world. 

My attention was first called to this subject about 
two years since. When dining one day at the table 
ad héte in Shepherd’s Hotel, Cairo, I accidentally seat- 
ed myself beside a French gentleman, Dr. 
who, I shortly found, had resided some twenty 
in Egypt, and was a member of the Viceroy’s army 
medical staff. 

The conversation turned on the state of the med- 
ical profession in Egypt, in the course of which he 
adverted to the extreme difficulties which attended 
the introduction of the study of medicine into the 
country ; this not solely arising, as was erroneously 
imagined, from the fatalism which forms so vast a 
portion of the Mohammedan creed, but from the 
great aversion they had to allow male medical prac- 
titioners to attend their families. 

Indeed, so great was their repugnance to a system 
of the kind that when, during the viceroyalty of 
Mohammed Ali, the attempt was made to establish 
a medical school after the European fashion, so de- 
termined were the Mussulmans to refuse all medical 
aid for their families, it was at first feared the at- 
tempt would prove abortive. 

The small-pox, however, at the commencement 

of Clot Bey’s endeavors to form a medical staff, 
broke out with great violence in Cairo, and all efforts 
of the native doctors to control it proved even more 
ineffectual than usual on occasions of the kind. The 
Mohammedans, when the disease broke out in their 
families, dreading the visits of the medical men, con- 
cedled the fact with so much tenacity that at last 
the epidemic reached such terrible proportions as to 
necessitate very stringent measures being adopted to 
suppress it. 
An order was given that every house should be 
visited by the medical men (principally French) at- 
tached to the government statf. Against this order 
the inhabitants rebelled, and some of the medical 
men who attempted to enter the most populous and 
infected portions of the town were severely mal- 
treated. 

Mohammed Ali suppressed these rebellious symp- 
toms in a very energetic, though perhaps somewhat 
too ** Turkish” a manner, ‘The morning after the 
news of the disturbance had reached him the quarter 
of the town in which it had ocenrred was surrounded 
by the troops of the Viceroy. The chief of the po- 
lice established in. the centre a court of inquiry, and 
a multitude of the rioters were brought before him. 
Of these he hanged six on the spot, and bastinadoed 














serve for closing. 


Gros Grain and Lace Mantelet. 
‘Tas mantelet is made of black gros grain. The 
trimming consists of gathered lace, embroidered folds of the ma- 
terial, and loops and ends of black gros grain ribbon. On the 
wrong side of the mantelet, in the back at the bottom of the 
waist, set a belt, which is closed with hooks and eyes. 


Border for Dress Trimmings.—Venetian Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 532, 

Tuts border may be worked on Swiss muslin or nansook, or 
else on faille, gray linen, etc. Having run the outlines of the 
design figures, work the bars and scallops between the design 
figures, stretching the working thread back and forth, and then 
overcasting it. In order to form the picots on the scallops, twist 
the thread close underneath the Jast stitch at the corresponding 
point, and let it stand in a loop. Button-hole stitch all the out- 
lines of the figures, cut away the material between the figures as 
shown by the illustration, and then work the wheels. 











Gros Gran AND Lace MANTELET. 





Casumere MANTELET. 


Design for Belt in Chain, Satin, and Half-polka 
Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 582. 
Tuts design is worked on colored cloth with shaded saddler’s 
silk in chain, half-polka, and satin ‘stitch. A monogram or a 


motto may be worked on the belt.in satin stitch with silk of one 
color. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN CAIRO. 


An eNS the many reformations carried out in the domestic 
administration of Egypt during the sovereignty of the pres- 
ent Khedive, one of the most praiseworthy, yet perhaps the least 
known, is the vast improvement which has been effected in. female 
medical education. While in England the faculty, as a rule, 
have set their faces 
against the admis- 
sion of women into 
the profession, the 
doctors in Egypt 
have not only en- 
couraged them to 
study medicine, at 
least as far as the 
diseases of women 
and .children are 
concerned, but, 
with the approba- 
tion of the Khe- 
dive, have drawn 
out and established 
for them a curricu- 
Jum of professional 
education, includ- 
ing chemistry, bot- 
any, physiology, 
and female anato- 
my, which are car- 
ried to a degree 
fully on a par with 
a pass examination 
at  Apothecaries’ 
Hall, in London. 
‘The result of this 
has been that while 
in London a large 
proportion of the 
women of the 
working classes, 
and nineteen out 
of twenty of the 
female paupers in 
the work - houses, 
are attended by 
women whose prin- 
cipal recommenda- 
tion among , the 
medical profession 
seems to be that 
they have received 
no ‘scientific edu- 
cation whatever, in 
Cairo, even among 
the lowest popula- 
tion, the women and. 
children are attend- 
ed by well-instruct- 
ed female practi- 
tioners. These, in 
point of ability and 
devotion to their 
particular branch 


fifty others with so much severity that they were 
obliged to be carried out of his presence. This en- 
ergetic proceeding had the result of calming the dis- 
turbance for the time, and things went on more 
smoothly for the future. Still, in spite of despotic ordinances 
and severe police regulations, the Mussulmans continued their 
prejudice against male medical practitioners attending their wives 
and families. This state of things continued till the accession 
of the present Khedive, when, on the suggestion of Burgnitres 
Bey, the present head of the medical staff in Egypt, a school was 
established for midwives. In this they were to pass through a 
regulated course of study before they should be allowed to prac- 
tice, and that of sufficient severity to insure for the female pop- 
ulation of Egypt a proper and scientifically educated body of 
women, capable of taking, in all cases excepting those of extreme 
severity, the medical. charge of their own sex. 

The next day Dr. X took me to witness the examination 
of the female medical students who had passed through their 
course of study. On a sort of dais or throne sat the president 
of the medical staff of Egypt, and head physician of the Vice- 
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roy, Burguitres Bey. Before him was a table, 
on which were three vases, and below on the floor 
of the amphitheatre was a long table, on which 
lay a skeleton and several herbs. 

T inquired of my conductor what the vases con- 
tained, and he told me there were in them a num- 
ber of slips of paper containing questions to be 
asked. In one vase were those on botany and 
materia medica; in another, questions on anat- 
omy, especially of the female subject; and the 
third, on diseases of women and children, A 
certain number of these questions would be drawn 
out at hazard from each vase, and the candidates 
expected to answer them. After each depart- 
ment had been gone through, the question was 
put to the council of physicians for their decision 
as to the correctness of the replies, each in his 
turn being invited to ask any question he pleased 
on the subject under consideration, 

Behind the medical council, who were seated 
in a semicircle at a little distance from the table, 
were a number of medical students and others, 
tempted by curiosity to be present on the occa- 
sion; and behind these again, on the top row of 
benches lining the wall, were some sixteen or 
eighteen women, but whether old or young, 
handsome or ugly, it was impossible to say, for 
they all wore the long, white, opaque veil, leav- 
ing their eyes only visible, while their persons 
were covered with long, loose, black silk dresses. 
On remarking to my conductor the singular uni- 
formity in their dress, he told me it was their 
habitual costume, and, moreover, that when called 
out to attend any case they always rode on don- 
keys with red saddle-cloths, so that the mission 
they were bound on should be known, and all 
persons make way for them—a practice which, 
though adopted voluntarily, is as faithfully re- 
spected as if it had been an order from the police, 

Burguiéres Bey having made a sign that the 
examination should commence, one of the can- 
didates was led down to a space in front of the 
table. ‘To judge of her appearance, as before 
stated, was impossible. ‘The only conclusion I 
arrived at (though I afterward heard she was 
twenty years of age) was that she was a Na- 
bian, and this from the coal-black color of her 
hands, the only portion of her visible. ‘The ex- 
amination commenced by a series of questions on 
the anatomy of the female subject, especially on 
osteology and myology, or, to speak in more com- 
mon phraseology, on the bones and muscles, 
After the first question, which had been drawn 
from the vase by the president, had been satis- 
factorily answered, each of the council in turn 
put others to her, Although the questions and 
answers, being in Arabic, were unknown to me, 
the pupil seemed to answer all to the perfect sat- 
isfaction of her questioners, and with an amount 
of aplomb fully equal to that of any self-assured 
pupil passing an examination at the College of 
Surgeons in London, ‘Ihese questions, which 
lasted about twenty minutes, being over, she was 
next examined on the diseases of women and 
ehildren, and the different operations which 
might come under her notice; the whole of 
which were answered in as satisfactory a man- 
er as those on anatomy. 

The president now rose and drew from the 
vase a question on materia medica. ‘This she 
answered equally well, and the subject was then 
taken up by the professors, and her medical ex- 
amination was concluded. Before, however, put- 
ting the question of her admission to the vote, 
Burguitres Bey asked if she would like to pass 
an examination in any foreign language. She 
might do so if she pleased, but it was not com- 
pulsory. She immediately selected French, and 
a professor of the French language being present 
then wrote on a slate: 

“* Le premier devoir de V'éléve est de garder, 
toute sa vie, une profonde gratitide pour ses 
maitres.” 

‘This phrase she translated and analyzed word 
for word in the most perfect manner, and was 
examined on other subjects connected with the 
French language and literature, all of which she 
answered with so pure an accent and in such 
correct grammar as to call forth the compliments 
of all present. 5 

The question was now put by the president as 
to her reception into the Faculty of Medicine. 
‘The unanimous decision was that she should be 
received into the obstetric branch of the profes- 
sion, and was entitled to the customary honors 
for the examination. I was on the point of ask- 
ing my companion what those honors were, when 
«the military band outside the building commenced 
playing the Egyptian national air with such vigor 
as to drown my voice, and I was obliged to rest 
till it concluded. I then inquired what were the 
honors to which the candidate was entitled. 

‘* You have just heard them,” he replied. 

‘Heard what ?” I asked. 

“The honors offered to her. Whenever a 
‘woman passes an examination ina satisfactory 
manner, the Viceroy’s military band, stationed 
there for the purpose, plays the Egyptian nation- 
al air in her honor.” 

I thonght a better method might have been in- 
troduced, and one more appropriate to the sub- 
ject, but I kept my opinion to myself. 

Another student was now called down, who, 
judging from the lighter color of her hands, 

* was probably a Copt. ‘The same formalities were 
again gone through, she passing her scientific ex- 
amination as satisfactorily as the former. When 
asked whether she would like to pass the exam- 
ination in any other language, she selected Italian, 
and although it would hardly be correct to state 
that she succeeded as well as the Nubian did in 
French, it was, after all, very creditable. When 
reading, she translated very fluently into Arabic, 
but somewhat halted in her conversation. 

All passed in a satisfactory manner, some re- 
markably so, several kaving the military band 
play the national air ia their honor. About one- 
half passed examinations in foreign languages, 
most of them choosing French. 











CHAPERONING. 


F ever I do it again! If ever I undertake 
again to matronize, patronize, chaperon, 
whatever you may call it, a set of giddy young 
girls!’ To be sure, Flossy Dunbar was one of 
the sweetest, quietest little maidens in all the 
world, who had never given her parents or goy- 
ernesses a day’s anxiety in her life—perfectly do- 
cile, you would say; and Lotty Helmar was a 
high-spirited, independent girl, full of brave glad 
visions of life, and with ‘‘no nonsense about 
her.” These two were pets of mine, and I was 
heartily glad to have their company. And then 
Ella Floyd somehow slipped into the party, mak- 
ing a third, but Ella didn’t count for much one 
way or the other, I thought. 

John drew a comically long face when I told 
him we e to take the girls. 

‘*This is what you call rest and freedom from 
care, is it?” he asked. ‘‘ How are you going to 
keep watch and ward over three romantic young 
ladies and their lovers, and at the same time 
sing lullabies to Rose Pose every hour in the 
day ?” 

‘*They haven't any lovers,” I assured him, 
‘Cand they are not romantic, but nice, good-na- 
tured girls, who will be company for me while 
you are gone, and, besides, will help me take care 
of Rosie.” 

So with confidence and a light heart I packed 
our trunks, not forgetting one thing, from John’s 
fishing-rods down to the baby’s rattle-box, and 
at the appointed day and hour we rode gayly off 
in a hack to the wharf, arriving there just as the 
first bell rang, denoting that the steamboat was 
in sight. Early as we were, Lotty Helmar was 
there before us, her bonny brown hair waving in 
the wind, and her clear eyes looking seaward. 
Her father was with her, having come down to 
see us off and say good-by. Five minutes later 
the Dunbar carriage arrived, and Flossy sprang 
out with a gay salute, followed more slowly by 
Ella Floyd, for whom she had called on the way. 
Mrs. Dunbar was in the carriage, and while the 
trunks were being handed down she beckoned 
me to her for a moment of low-toned conver- 
sation. 

** Just a last word, Mrs. Houghton,” she mur- 
mured, ‘*Mr, Dunbar and I are very grateful 
to you indeed for being willing to take charge 
of our daughter during her vacation. Nothing 
but my sister Saltonstall’s illness prevents my 
journeying with her myself. But of course we 
have no fear in trusting her to your care. ‘Chere 
are so many things—a young girl, you knovw— 
and of course our hopes are all bound up in our 
child's future, but I believe there is very little 
gayety at the island, not many gentlemen, cer- 
tainly no adventurers. A quiet place for fami- 
lies, Lam told. 1 know you will take every care 
of Flossy, Mrs. Houghton.” 

‘The last trunk was off; there was no more 
chance for private talk. ‘Lhe steamboat was at 
the wharf, and Mrs. Dunbar, sitting back in her 
carriage, watched our embarking with benignant 
stateliness, 

‘Don't she look like a dowager empress, with 
her grand air and iron gray curls?” whispered 
Lotty, and I agreéd, feeling, however, a litile 
inward amusement at the dowager's cautions. 
You see, Rosie being only a baby, I couldn’t be 
expected to understand all the feelings of moth- 
ers with grown-up girls. 

Mrs. Dunbar's keen eyes might scan the little 
crowd of passengers as they liked, there was no 
one among them to excite her fears, for John 
was the only good-looking man that went aboard, 
the rest of them being an elderly, invalid-looking 
set enough. John had an acquaintance here and 
there among them. I saw him speaking to a 
clergyman, a seedy professor, and others of that 
ilk. 

My girls and I nested ourselves among our 
water-proofs at the forward end of the deck, and 
Rosie, wrapped in her little blue hooded cloak, 
crowed and laughed in our midst. ‘The damp 
sult wind blew in our faces; the sky and water 
reflected each other’s changeable hues; our na- 
tive town behind us grew small in the distance. 
We were fairly out at sea. Outward-bound, out- 
ward-bound! And quite in the direction of 
France, some one said. ‘* Ah, if we were only 
going there!” we murmured. But while the next 
six hours lasted we should be just as much at sea 
as if it were to be weeks instead of hours. 

“IT wonder if we shall be seasick,” said Flossy, 
in a tone of delighted awe, as if she thought it 
would be a great experience, ‘This was Flossy’s 
first voyage. 

“*Not a bit!” exclaimed Lotty. ‘‘Z never 
am, and I have been around Point Judith, and 
otf Watch Hill in a storm.” 

“* Lemons are good if you are seasick,” said 
pale little Ella Floyd. ‘‘I have some in my 
bag, enough for all of us.” 

But they were not needed. The steamboat 
plowed steadily on her way, the shores we had 
jeft were barely visible, while ahead a low dark 
line along the horizon indicated the island. 
‘That was where we were going pleasure-seeking, 
a friend of John’s having offered us his cottage, 
close by the hotel, for the rest of the season. 

“Only think!” cried Lotty, in a rapture. 
“Six weeks of sea and rock and sky! What 
blessed mortals we are!” 

‘*What man is Mr. Honghton bringing this 
way ?” whispered Ella Floyd. 

“A man!” was my dismayed thought, re- 
membering Mrs, Dunbar; but on glancing down 
a deck, I saw only the seedy professor with 

‘ohn. 

““My old friend, Professor Brown, ladies!” 
said John, with an air as if he were introducing 
a prince. I made room for him, feeling im- 
mensely relieved. ‘The girls grew quiet as mice, 
and the professor, looking tranquilly across the 
sea, discoursed upon certain alge he expected to 
find around the island, 
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And now the long white hotel was plain in 
view, with its little entourage of cottages. There 
were the bathing-houses, with clothes of many 
colors spread out drying in the sun; there was 
the long, rough pier of stone, the shore of sand 
and rock, the smell of sea-weed, and a score of 
little boats dancing up and down by their stakes, 

At last we were there, at last our eager feet 
trod the shore, and gathering up Rose Pose and 
all the bundles, we made our way up the sandy 
path. ‘The very first cottage we came to wore a 
look of emptiness and expectation. John tried 
his key, the door opened, and in we flocked and 
established ourselves. There was time fur only 
the slightest preparation when the gong sounded, 
summoning us to the hotel to diuner. When 
we returned we chose rooms, and became fairly 
settled, 

‘The rooms were charming: sitting-room, hall, 
and library on the first fioor, and three or four 
pleasant chambers above, ‘There was a grate 
for a wood fire in the library, and a few books 
on the shelves, which our friends had been kind 
enough to leave. 

“We shall be perfectly happy here!” cho- 
rused the girls, full of sea-dreams and fancies. 

‘They made a tour of the island that afternoon, 
pushing their way through huckleberry bushes 
and bull-briers up to the highest points of view ; 
while I, rammaging farther through the cottage, 
found a child’s carriage—rather a forlorn one, 
to be sure—with a broken seat and loose wheel, 
but feminine ingenuity mended it, and baby 
throned herself in it; so we, too, went off for a 
jaunt. ‘There were a great many other babies 
out with their nurses and mothers, and plenty 
of larger children running up and down the 
green. Evidently, as I had heard, the place was 
chiefly patronized by families seeking health and 
not gayety. A group of young ladies had gath- 
ered for a chat on the piazza steps, and as I 
passed them I heard a discontented beauty say : 

“* We leave to-morrow without fail. Mother 
is going to take me to Long Branch, where I can 
see a little of life. Just think! there has only 
been one dance here since we came, and then 
there were not gentlemen enough for half the 
sets!” 

“*Mrs. Dunbar need not be alarmed,” I 
thought, complacently. 

Meanwhile John was down on the pier choos- 
ing a sail-boat and skipper. He had only a week 
to stay with us before going back to the main- 
land and basiness, and he wanted to make the 
most of his time. We must do all our sailing 
while he was there, he said; after that it would 
be time enough to take up bathing and basking. 

So we spent one wild breezy week of delight, 
sailing hither and thither, trying every wind, 
flying and tacking, fishing and trolling, and vis- 
iting every thing there was to visit, namely, a 
low black reef of rocks a mile out, and prac- 
ticable only at low tide; a desolate, slippery 
place enough, but abounding in the most rare 
and delicate sea-mosses, the very idols of Pro- 
fessor Brown’s heart, and we often took him 
there as we went sailing, leaving him for an 
hour or two to clamber over the weed-bound 
rocks, and grope in the water with his net. 

** Well,” said Join, when the day came for 
him to leave us, as he packed his valise, ‘* you 
must get along the best you can, wifie, and write 
to me every day. Go bathing and huckleberry- 
ing till you are all brown as nuts, and don’t let 
the girls get into mischief!” 

We all went down on the pier to see him off, 
when the boat was ready to start. She had come 
in about an hour previous, but we had been too 
busy to notice what passengers she brought. 
John went aboard just before they drew the 
plank in, and in a moment more the waves were 
widening between us. I cried—I always do, and 
can't help it, when Jobn has to go away from me 
—and I walked off by myself to the end of the 
pier, so the girls should not see the worst of it. 

When I turned around again, there was a 
young fellow in a velvet shooting-jacket shaking 
hands with Lotty in a most rapturous manuer, 
Had he dropped out of the skies? J asked Ella 
Floyd, in a whisper, who he was. She has the 
knack of always knowing every body. 

“Why, it’s Bob Ainsleigh,” she said. ¢ All 
the Ainsleighs came in the boat this afternoon.” 

Bob Ainsleigh! Was ever any thing so unfor- 
tunate! For I remembered now that his absurd 
devotion to Lotty the year before had already been 
the theme of gossip, and he was a mere boy, not 
twenty. He had met her at the mountains first, 
carried her camp-stool for her, and joined her 
in all her madcap climbs with a boyish zeal that 
won her favor, till he wound it up by falling 
madly in love, Lotty laughed at him good- 
naturedly, and thought no more of it till after 
her return to town, when he followed her about 
so persistently dat the Ainsleighs were terribly 
annoyed, and sent him South for the winter. 

And now here he had turned up again, just 
when I had the whole responsibility of Lotty, 
too! And what would the world say, and the 
proud old family of Ainsleighs, if there should be 
any imprudence? Lotty was no slave to eti- 
quette, either: she would do right, but it must 
be in her own way. Pondering these things in 
a coward heart, but with a brave face, [ walked 
up to Lotty, and let her give me an introduction. 
We then started together along the homeward 
path, Ella and dear little Flossy following de- 
murely behind with the baby-carriage, 

**You'll go sailing with me this afternoon, 
Lotty ?” asked the Ainsleigh boy, confidently. 
My hand was on Lotty’s arm, and I gave her 
a little warning pressure. She looked up and 
laughed. . er 

‘* Why, no, Bob, not to-day,” she said. It 
is too late. And to-morrow you go duck-shoot- 
ing. But next day, or next, maybo, I'll give 
you a race—a rowing match, you know. I am 
longing to touch the oars.” 3 

His willful, handsome face, which had grown 
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dark at first, brightened at that. and he took off 
his hat to us gracefully as he left us at the cot- 
tage. 

‘Now, Lotty!” I exclaimed, as soon as we 
were fairly inside, ‘don’t! please don’t!” 

**Don't what, Clara? You know I am not a 
flirt,” she replied, almost indignantly. ‘+ Bob 
owns he behaved ridiculously last year, and 
wants a chance to redeem himself. I shall treat 
him, just as I always have, as a good-natured 
boy.” 

Well, Lotty was not a girl to be very easily 
led or commanded, and I could only fervently 
hope that the Ainsleighs would soon leave the 
island, and that, as every thing always did come 
out right with Lotty, this thing might too. 
But I could not watch her much, because of 
Rosie. While John was with us we were always 
off together in the sail-boat, Rosie and all; or 
if at home, and the girls wanted me to prom- 
enade with them in the hotel piazza, or visit the 
music-hall, John was always ready to have a 
frolic with his baby daughter, and stay with her 
till we came back. But now my little despot 
made great demands upon my time, often draw- 
ing me away from the others, and almost daily 
wanting her nap just at the bathing hour, so that 
the girls had to go down to the beach without 
me. However, there was no harm in that, for 
there were none but nice, quiet people at the 
hotel, mostly ladies, and there seemed to be no 
necessity for severe chaperoning. Here was this 
new arrival, Bob Ainsleigh, though, to be sure, 
and for him I meant to keep a bright look-out. 

The day that he went duck-shooting passed 
quietly. We spent most of the time in the sit- 
ting-room, fanned by sea-breezes through the 
open windows, dipping our fingers in plates of 
salt-water, arranging sea-mosses under the pro- 
fessor’s supervision. He had kindled us with 
some of his own enthusiasm for the pretty things, 
and we worked over them patiently—all but Ella 
Floyd, She took no interest in our work, and 
sat most of the time out in the porch reading 
Guy Livingstone. 

But the next morning Bob Ainsieigh did not 
fail to waylay us, on our way from breakfast, to 
tell Lotty that he had two good boats ready at 
the pier. 

“Very well,” said Lotty ; ‘I'll be down there 
at nine. Now mind you choose me good stout 
oars, Bob.” 

“Ay, ay!” he said, and whistled a sailor's 
tune as he walked gayly away. 

“Now, Lotty,” I ventnred, anxiously, “is 
this quite the proper thing? I do wish you had 
not agreed to go!” 

** Father would not object,” said Lotty, confi- 
dently. ‘Father taught me to row himself, 
and he and I used to have a race every morning 
in the bay at Nantucket when we were there. 
He is proud of my rowing.” 

“It is not the rowing—it’s Bob!” I insisted. 
“*Lotty, please promise me that you won't race 
with bim again, nor go in a boat with him while 
we are here. I don’t want people talking while 
you are in my care.” 

“Oh, you are getting to be such a duenna, 
Clara!” she exclaimed, laughing. ‘‘I will prom- 
ise willingly. But you must not ohject to some- 
thing else Iam going to do, for father gave his 
consent before I left home; and that is to hire 
a little boat for myself for the season, and go 
out rowing in it at least an hour every day 
alone, except when either you or one of the 
girls wants to go.” 

‘That I assented to, feeling rather proud my- 
self of Lotty’s prowess. She was a true Hel- 
mar. Every one knew the Helmars, and that 
they acted always honorably, always independ- 
ently, and did every thing in a strong, brave, 
vigorous way. 

**Still, I am glad my other girls are of the 
quiet sort,” I thought, looking at Flossy and 
Ella, who were listening with all their ears. 

The boat-race came off, and it was very ex- 
citing. We went down on the pier to see them 
start. The hotel guests got an inkling of the 
affair, and flocked to the shore just as they push- 
ed off, giving them three rousing cheers. Lotty 
was dressed in her usual boating costume of dark 
blue, with a cable belt, and she looked like an 
ocean Hebe. A few strokes took them out into 
clear water, and then they bounded along side 
by side, both good rowers, and well matched. 
Bob Ainsleigh’s oars went deeper into the wa- 
ter, but Lotty’s long, steady stroke kept her 
even with him. 

“How far are you going?” cried some one 
after them. 

**Round the island!” Bob shouted back, 

At that the crowd scattered, and went stroll- 
ing in all directions for good pvints of view. 
But I staid with Rosie in a sunny corner near 
the pier, and let Flossy and Ella come and go 
with reports. 

It was three miles around the island, and the 
boats were more than two hours making the cir- 
cuit, fighting against wind and tide. ‘There was 
a throng of people down on the pier to cheer 
them as they came in, so nearly side by side that 
neither could be fairly declared victor after all. 
Bob helped Lotty ashore, and I was on the spot 
at once to take her home. I suppose he had 
expected to walk up with her himself; for as I 
drew her away he frowned and walked off sulk- 
ily, his hands in his pockets. 

“Nothing but a headstrong boy!” I exclaim- 
ed to my flushed and exultant charge, as we 
marched up the path. ‘+ Now, Lotty, neither 
his mother nor sister came out with the rest, and 
I have overheard chance remarks that make me 
heartily wish you had not gone.” 

“Oh, well, we won't go again,” said Lotty. 

“* Now see here, girls,” 1 continued, address- 
ing them all, ‘we are to have no more of these 
young gallants around, mind that! I am your 
dragon to guard you, you know. We will just 

<eep ourselves to ofirselves after this, and if at 
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any time we absolutely need an escort, we will 
have no one but the professor—for he’s scien- 
tific and safe!” 

The girls laughingly agreed, and as the next 
few days passed decorously by, I forgot my un- 
easiness. We settled down into a sort of rou- 
tine, and had a real good time, doing all our 
bathing and strolling in the mornings, and in 
the afternoons taking naps, reading, or working, 
as we liked. lossy and Lotty each determined 
to fill an album of mosses to take home for a 
souvenir, and their bottles of specimens stood in 
every corner. The professor helped them to 
choose the finest, and himself contributed some 
rare beauties to the collections. ‘The library 
was turned into a press-room—the presses con- 
sisting of smooth boards with great heavy stones 
placed on them. Whenever we went down to 
the shore, Flossy carried her pole and net, to 
catch any pretty mosses that might come float- 
ing up by the rocks. And Lotty—who had car- 
ried out her plan of hiring a boat and rowing an 
hour a day—was equally zealous, and seldom 
came home without a dripping handful. Ella 
held aloof from all this, She said she saw no 
beauty in sea-weeds, and preferred to read nov- 
els or to go calling on some of the young mar- 
ried ladies at the hotel whose acquaintance she 
had made. ‘There was a Mrs. Myrick in par- 
ticular whom she thus favored. 

Meanwhile Lotty was behaving beautifully 
about Bob Ainsleigh. He invited her to sail 
again and again, but she steadily declined. He 
came to the cottage to call on her three or four 
times; but finding us all together in the sitting- 
room, with the professor—who chanced each 
time to be present—discoursing on science and 
other lofty things, he became ill at ease; and as 
Lotty would not go out in the porch with him, 
he left very soon, evidently in a huff. 

Ella Floyd fell into a habit of lingering with 
the Myricks after supper, and returning to the 
cottage later than the rest of us, sometimes even 
after dark, but as she was always in when I 
came down stairs from getting my dimpled dar- 
ling to bed, I did not pay much attention to this 
fact, till one evening Rosie went to sleep sooner 
than usual, and I got down just as Ella was say- 
ing good-night to a gentleman at the door. She 
said it was Mr. Myrick, and that he always 
came home with her if it was late. I told her 
then she must never be late again. It was all 
very well to go and sit an hour or so with Mrs. 
Myrick, who was a plain, lady-like person 
enough, but her husband was decidedly flashy- 
looking and fast, not at all to my taste. 

The next night there was to be hop in the 
hotel parlors, the first entertainment cf’ the sort 
since we had been on the island, and of course 
the girls wanted to go. But how was it to be 
managed ? for of course I could not let them go 
by themselves, neither could I leave my sleeping 
baby. But at last it was settled, by Flossy, with 
her usual sweetness, offering to give up going, 
and to sit with Rosie while I matronized the 
others. I agreed to this the more readily be- 
cause her mother’s caution still now and then 
rang in my ears, and who could tell what a hotel 
dance might lead to? So I went up with Lotty 
and Ella; they were each other's partners, and 
danced very prettily together. Bob Ainsleigh 
stood with lowering brow in the corner: I had 
made Lotty promise not to dance with him. I 
watched the graceful motions for a while, and 
then, feeling a little homesick for Rosie, I went 
to a window and looked down the darkness to 
where a single light shone star-like from the cot- 
tage chamber. Here the professor found me, 
just as I was growing remorseful over Flossy’s 
isolation; and on learning how the case stood, 
he at once proposed to escort me home, if I felt 
anxious about baby, and to bring Flossy back 
in my place. I consented to this, if he would 
promise me to bring all the girls home in an 
hour, for to so respectable an escort as our 
grave professor no parent could object. 

Arriving at the cottage, I put my mantle 
around Flossy and hurried her off, then took my 
place by the table where she had sat. The 
book she had been reading lay open at a sonnet 
beginning: 

“The face of all the world is changed, I think, 

Since first I heard the footsteps of thy soul.” 


I closed it with asmile. So this demure little 
maiden was beginning to prepare her heart al- 
ready for the love which might come in the fu- 
ture, as some flowers wake up before the sun 
rises. i's 

‘The time slipped rapidly by while I was writ- 
ing a letter to John detailing all our doings, and 
I was startled, as I finished, to find that it was 
after ten o'clock. : 

“ Where are those girls ?” I exclaimed, spring- 
ing up and going to the door to look out. There 
was no moon, but it was bright starlight. I 
dimly saw two figures coming down the path, 
but as they approached the cottage one disap- 
peared. The other came slowly forward, and as 
I lifted my lamp I saw it was Ella Floyd, look- 
ing paler than usual and a little frightened. 

‘*Ella, who came home with you?” I de- 
manded, 

“‘Mr. Myrick,” she replied. 

“Ella!” I began, sternly, but she interrupt- 
ed me with a sort of petulance. 

“Well, what wasI todo? You went off with 
the professor without saying a word to us, and 
then I lost Lotty, and I don’t know what I 
should have done if it hadn’t been for the 







Myricks!” 

“At least might have ended your per- 
plexity soon ning home an hour ago,” I 
said, coldly reproaches were cut short 
by the sud ance of the professor and 
Flossy, co} from the direction of the 
hotel, but ‘shore. They both looked 
excited. es were big and shining, and 


her hair was tumbling ont of its net. 


** Why, where is Lotty ?” I exclaimed. 

“*We don’t know where she is!” said Flossy, 
breathlessly. ‘* We have looked and looked, and 
can’t find her any where!” 

“*T suppose it is partially my fault,” said the 
professor, humbly. ‘* When we went up to the 
hotel we did not go into the parlor at once, as I 
was tracing out some of the constellations for 
Miss Dunbar; and iwhen we did go in, Miss 
Helmar was nowhere to be seen.” 

‘But you inquired? you searched for her? 
Where is she?” I cried. 

“Those of whom I inquired,” he replied, 
‘had last seen her promenading with young 
Ainsleigh. The surmise is that they went out 
for a stroll on the rocks.” 

“Then you have set the whole hotel to sur- 
mising!” 

**Oh, Clara!” broke in Flossy, eagerly, ‘I am 
sure Professor Brown has been very kind ; and 
he has gone with me down on the pier, and to 
the grotto, and up to the cliff—all Lotty’s favor- 
ite walks—but we could not find her.” 

“You dear little white kitten!” I exclaimed, 
“should J ever have let you take such a tramp? 
Go into the house, child, and let me hear the 
rest from the professor.” 

“There is nothing more,” he said, soberly. 
‘*We thought she might have got back before 
us. As she has not, I will go again at once in 
search of her.’’ 

And off he strode down the sandy path before 
I could even think to offer him a lantern. 

I went into the sitting-room with the two 
girls, and there we sat and waited. My dis- 
tress and excitement were almost uncontrolla- 
ble, but the girls took the matter quietly enough 
after the first surprise, and even played and sang. 
I suppose when one is just entering the roman- 
tic period, starlight escapades and the like seem 
quite the natural thing, and not to be worried 
over. 

I can not say the time dragged—it flew rather; 
it really seemed to me that I could see the hands 
on the clock moving steadily and quickly ahead, 
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hurrying on the time to a later and still later 
hour. How soon it would be midnight, and Lot- 
ty no one knew where! The wind had been for 
some time rising with a desolately sad sound, 
and now, to crown our woes, the sky blackened 
and it began to rain. 

Midnight at last! Just as I was springing 
up, feeling that I could endure it no longer, the 
door burst open, and there was Lotty, dripping 
wet, her eyes flashing, her face all aglow, and 
no one at all with her. 

“*T never had such a time in all my life!” she 
exclaimed. ‘Dear me, how wet it is! Clara, 
have you been worried? It is all Bob Ains- 
leigh’s fault. He invited me to walk out on the 
rocks with him, and as the family are all to 
leave to-morrow, I consented, thinking I had 
treated him rather shabbily of late. Well, he 
wanted me to go to a place where he had dis- 
covered a sort of echo, so on we walked and 
walked till, if you believe it, I found myself half- 
way round the island, in a rocky fissure, with 
the ocean roaring at my feet! ‘There is rather 
a curious echo there, Clara. I must tell the pro- 
fessor about it. Well, then the foolish boy be- 
gan to talk again about the old subject, you 
know, that I had absolutely forbidden him to 
mention again, and he was so persistent I was 
obliged to be severe at last, and I told him his 
conduct was contemptible, and he had lost all 
my respect. That stung him, and he turned in 
a passion and strode rapidly away. I called 
to him to wait for me, for I did not want to be 
left alone at night among those dark slippery 
rocks. Well, he did not take the same path we 
went by, but the other, quite round the island, 
and never so much as offered to help me once! 
But at one point he did call back, ‘ Have a care 
there!’ and I stopped short, and found myself 
on the very edge of a steep rock that went down 
as much as ten feet! Did you ever hear any 
thing like it? I can tell you I was glad enough to 
see the light streaming out of these windows !” 

This was Lotty’s account of her mad adven- 
ture, What the rest of us said, and how hag- 
gard and pale Professor Brown looked when he 
got back and found her there, are matters of no 
importance. I hurried my charges off to bed 
with few words, thinking I would have a serious 
talk with Lotty the next day. 

But, dear me! she scattered all I had to say 
before I had ha begun. 

“T am sorry I kept you up so late, Clara 
dear,” she said at once; ‘‘but truly that is all 
the harm I see in it, I shall tell my father all 
abont it, and he will not blame me. Really, in- 
stead of scolding me, dear, you ought to scold 
Ella, for it is the common talk of the hotel how 
she flirts with Mr. Myrick.” 

“* What !” I exclaimed, aghast. 

“Bob told me so. She walks with him every 
evening, leaning on his arm with such an air- 
of devotion ; and poor Mrs. Myrick, they say, is 
read¥ to tear her in pieces.” 

This was enough. I went hastily to find 
Ella, and called her to account. What do you 
poke She looked up at me quite pertly and 
said : 

““ Why, what have I done wrong, Mrs. Hough- 
ton? Is it any more harm for me to walk with 
Mr. Myrick than for you to receiye calls from 





Professor Brown every day ?” 

_ ‘You wicked girl!” I cried, “you know he 
is one of my husband’s best friends, and John 
especially requested him to call here every day 
to see if we needed any thing.” 

“Oh, well,” continued Ella, obstinately, 
“then why don’t you talk to Flossy? I am 
sure if ever a girl was dead in love, she is!” 

But was not to be thus diverted, and after 
a hour ious ae Thad the § satis- 

on of lea in tears of contrition. 
Poor, miserable girl! She had thought because 
Guy ‘Livingstone flirted, so could she! 
4 - 


But what was that nonsense about Flossy? 
and, by-the-way, where was Flossy? I asked Lot- 
ty, who sat playing with little Rose in the porch, 

“Oh, she went down to the shore half an hour 
ago,” she said, ‘‘along with the professor, to 
catch alge off the rocks!” 

So after them down to the shore I sped in 
sudden anxiety. There they sat together on the 
rocks, and as I approached I heard him saying 
something about ‘* most rare and lovely Flora.” 

“Oh, gracious!” I exclaimed, mentally, “ I 
hope it is sea flora he means!” But it was not 
sea flora he meant—it was our Flora, the sweet- 
est, choicest Flora on earth! I saw that, as soon 
as I reached them and met their happy eyes. It 
was all over: they loved each other, and were 
leagued against the whole world! 


Well, what could I do? A letter to John, 
sent out by that night's boat, brought him to the 
island the next day, and as soon as might be he 
took his flock of culprits home. And if ever I 
go chaperoning again! 

I haye not seen Ella Floyd since, and I don't 
think I want to see her. As to Lotty Helmar, I 
love and admire her, but I don’t want to have 
charge of her. A girl who finds it as natural to 
receive a declaration of love on black, slippery 
rocks at midnight by the roaring sea as others 
do in a parlor or conservatory is more than I 
can mani 

The Dunbars are furious. I,took them home 
a loving, loyal woman in place of the sweet 
dreamy child they lent me. They see in the 
professor only a plain, inelegant, poor man, and 
they haye forbidden her to see, speak, or write 
to him. She obeys, and is not cast down. She 
is willing to wait, and I see the light of a love 
and faith in her eyes that many waters can not 
quench, and many fires can not consume, She 
believes that one day they will see him as she 
sees him, and recognize the pure and lofty soul, 
the great intellect, and the true, tender heart. 
So they will, perhaps, for meantime the protessor 
is winning laurels in the scientific world, and lau- 
rels count higher than dollars sometimes among 
these fine old. families. 

But may I never again be a chaperou! 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
LIES—considered individually, the subject is 
small, but it is very numerous. In fact, of 
all small creatures not absolutely vicious, the 
common fly is the most vexatious. Mosquitoes 
bite—they must, to get their diving bees sting 
—to defend themselves; cockroaches run away 
when you attack them—they are afraid; but 
flies nibble upon you in an aggravating man- 
ner, never getting enough, and nothing will 
drive them away: they return with fierce per- 
sistency after cruel and constant rebuffs. You 
commence to read your newspaper in a comfort- 
able arm-chair, or to write, for the sake of friend- 
ship, fame, or daily bread, at your desk. In the 
middle of the tirst sentence soft footsteps begin 
to tickle the top of your left ear. You shake 
your head emphatically, without lifting your 
pen. ‘The intruder flies off a few inches, and 
re-ulights on the back of your neck. Another 
shake, and again he settles on the top of your 
head, and begins to promenade up and down the 
parting of your hair. You give your head a vig- 
orous slap, never by any chance hitting the fly. 
He is equally content to crawl over your fore- 
head, and you meekly brush him away, hoping 
that gentle measures may prove effectual. He 
tries your right ear, and with calm resolution you 
wave him away. The creature sees his advan- 
tage, and audaciously alights on your nose. Re- 
solved to keep your temper, you think you will 
let him take his own time to leave, hoping it will 
be soon, and forever. He pecks with gentle but 
restless persistence, and you write twigoronely, 
resolute not to be disturbed by trifles. Sudden- 
ly down Fore your pen, making an ugly blot on 
the sheet, and you employ both hands in 
giving your nasal organ a good rubbing. Pa- 
tience, as in a moment, is exhausted. You med- 
itate murder; you plan it deliberately—murder 
in the first degree. You lean back in your chair, 
and set yourselfasatrap. The bait is good; the 
expected victim approaches; you wait breathless- 
ly; your hand falls with a blow that makes your 
cheek tingle—but you look up to see him secure- 
ly fluttering above your head, ready to try again. 
You will be more cautious and give your mind 
to the business. You take your handkerchief, 
double it judiciously, and hold it ready to de- 
scend with swift vengeance. The fellow is on 
your left hand—such a little creature to disturb 
your equanimity! Slowly, slowly, and you will 
get him! With sudden and tremendous force 
708. pounce upon him—and he sails away un- 
harmed! You feel most uncomfortably irrita- 
ted—conquered by an insignificant fly! And 
you reflect (while brushing away the swarm 
which by this time, attracted by the confusion 
you have made, have come to see what is the 
matter) upon poisons, medicated fly-papers, and 
all the cunning devices advertised for nbclae 
flies into the house with malicious intent. Sh: 
you provide the neighborhood (of flies) with 
deadly food or submit to be nibbled alive? 
That is the question. And you fall into a 
mental discussion concerning the comparative 
annoyance of dead and of living flies, in the 
midst of which you drop into what would be 
a comfortable doze except for the audacious re- 
turn of the identical fly you have been fighting, 
which lights on the tip of your nose, and you 
awake feeling absolutely cross. 
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guly 2 1856, is remembered by residents of 
New England as “the hot Sunday.” The two 
preceding days had been unnsually warm, and 
many were tempted to resort to watering-places 
which were supposed to be comparatively cool. 
A Boston paper of that date says that about a 
thousand persons went from that city to pass 
the Sabbath at Nahant. The day proved amost. 
distressing one, the thermometer rising to nine- 


cy 








ty-seven degrees, and the air being perfectly still. 

special posperalaon had been made for such 
a crowd of visitors; not only the ice but the 
drinking water entirely failed, and all supplies 
of food. The suffering experienced by many 
will never be forgotten, 





The immense amount of unripe fruit with 
which our markets are now filled accounts in 

reat measure for the recent increase of mortal- 
ity among children. The increased heat and 
close, sultry weather weigh heavily upon the 
infantile population of a great city; but unripe 
and decayed fruit causes more deaths that is gen- 
erally supposed. 





The phyllozera, which first. made its appear- 
ance as a vineyard plague in France during 1865, 
has again commenced its ravages on the grape- 
vines. It is said the insect never abandons a 
Vineyard until it is absolutely denuded. 

‘ 





After church one Sunday a little girl living 
in Newburyport, Massachusetts, inquired of 
her mother who the “siggerbuggers” were, 
She was informed that there were no such creat- 
ures, but persisted that. there must be, as the 
minister had prayed especially for them that 
day. It happened that the reverend man had 
some peculiarity of pronunciation, and after 
considerable investigation as to what the child 
had mistaken for the ‘siggerbuggers,” it was 
discovered that the intended subjects for prayer 
were “the sick among us!” 

Another poor little church-goer asked his 
mother where the ‘‘ cattle with a thousand tails” 
lived. 

“Cattle with a thousand tails, child!” ex- 
claimed the astonished parent, ‘‘there are no 
such things.” 

“Yes, there are,” returned the boy; “the 
minister said the cattle with a thousand tails 
were the Lord’s!”” 

Is it surprising that little children do not un- 
derstand sermons and enjoy church-going ? 





Deprivation of sleep is one of the many capital 
punishments in use under the Chinese criminal 
code, and generaily proves fatal in about ten 
days. Five foolish young Belgians lately tried 
this experiment upon themselves, with more or 
less disagreeable results. They had a wager 
that they would remain awake for seyen days, 
on condition that they might use all possible 
means of keeping off sleep. They arranged the 
employment of their time in the following man- 
ner: the night was spent in dancing and drinking 
quantities of coffee; during the day they rode, 
fenced, or shot at a mark, taking coffee every 
half hour. One of these young men won the 
wager, but lost twenty-five pounds in weight; 
two fell asleep after remaining awake 130 hours ; 
one was seized with inflammation of the lungs: 
the fifth was overcome by slumber while on 
horseback, fell, and broke his arm; and thus 
ended this very unnecessary ordeal, 





A good deal of sickness has been caused in 
many places by eating fish. It is held that trout 
is unfit-for food two days after it has been kill- 
ed, and that there is no process by which it can 
be kept good, Not long since a family in Cin- 
cinnati were made seriously il] by eating smoked 
trout. And several persons in Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, were taken violently sick, recently, aft- 
er partaking of smoked white-fish, 





Travel to the Yosemite seems to have rapidly 
diminished since June. There is somethin; 
wrong in the management of things, it is said. 
Charges are too exorbitant. The experience of 
the Viennese should be a warning to our coun- 
try. Sometimes people refuse to submit to un- 
due exactions. 





Several wealthy Boston ladies have been rais- 
ing a fund to be devoted to giving rides into the 
suburbs of the city to invalids whose limited 
means do not allow them to procure any such 
indulgence. Various methods of arranging ex- 
cursions for poor children, mothers with infants, 
and invalids are being carried out in many of 
our cities. The charity is worthy the consider- 
ation of every one during this waym and sultry 
weather. 





In Europe there are establishments where 
rofessional waiting is taught as a business. 
Vealthy hotel proprietors on the Continent, 
desiring to have their sons continue their occu- 
pation, send them to learn the art of a profes- 
sional waiter. Without such knowledge and 
training they are considered snenap eae to 
manage a first-class establishment. It is pro- 
posed to have such a school in New York. 





A Tennessee young lady is getting discour- 
aged. She does not mention how old she now 
js, but when she first ‘came out” in society she 
made up her mind that she could only marry an 
Episcopalian, being herself of that denomina- 
tion. Finding not the man, she modified her 
views, and concluded to marry no one who was 
nota Christian. All she is looking for now is a 
man who does not drink whisky. 





Wonders never cease in this progressive age 
of the world. It is now announced that a new 
novel by Charles Dickens is forth-coming. Dick- 
ens, to be sure, is dead, but, according to Seports 
he yet speaketh thro! h a spiritual medium 
jiying in Brattleboro’, Vermont. This favored 
individual is described as a young machinist, 
about thirty years of age, who has had no train- 
ing whatever for literary work. Every body wil? 
be delighted, of course, that in another state of 
existence Dickens continues his accustomed em- 

Joyment, and is willing to give the result of 
his labors to the inhabitants of this mundane 
sphere. This new development of the powers 
of deceased authors creates one difficulty, how- 
ever: we can never have any copies set of 
the works of any writer; there will always be 
the liability of a new book being dictated by him 
to some spiritualist, which will necessitate our 
having it bound up to match our “green and 
gold’? set, or whatever it may happen to be. To 
be sure, a new novel by Scott, Cooper, or Bul- 
wer would always be yen welcome; but then 
one sometimes likes to feel that he really has 
the whole ofa thing! The anxious public must 
patiently await the completion of this “new 
noyel by Dickens.” 
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THE DOMESTIC MOTHER. 


Comr, baby, my darling! and like the sweet bird 
That hies to its leaf-hidden nest, 

Do thou in thy helplessness seek mamma’s arms, 
‘And nestle to sleep on her breast. 

The sound that falls last on thy half-waking ear 
Shall thy mother’s soft lullaby be; 

And baby, while wandering in dreamland to-night, 
The face of his mother shall see, 
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THE DOMESTIC MUTHER. 


THE FASHIONABLE MOTHER. 


Ou, not by the arms that are daintily decked 
In the richest of satin and lace 


O mothers! whose arms have forgotten the weight 


But nurse—she is paid for her motherly (?) care 
That is surely more precious than gold, 


Of the child of a fashionable mother; 
How little ye know of the sweet inner life Must baby expect to be lulled to his rest: And baby is learning as older he grows 
"That is slipping so fast from your hold! 'Twould be shockingly out of place! To love one as well as the other! 
Nor laces nor satins can ever atone a It_never would do for the dear tired head Oh, poor little child! you are robbed of the rights 
For the joys ye are thoughtlessly yielding: Mamma’s fancy collar to crumple; Your infancy daily aemanda: : 
And what of the dangers around the young life And what would she do if her baby should chance And mamma robs herself of the dearest of joys 
Of the baby your love should be shielding ? That stylish silk garment to rumple? When she yields you to hireling hands. 
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THE TABARD INN, SOUTHWARK, 
LONDON. 


HIS ancient English hostelry has recently 
attracted considerable attention on account 








of the announcement lately made that it was to 
be sold by public auction, and that in all proba- 
bility it would be pulled down, and a modern 
building, probably devoted to the interests of 
leather or hops—two paramount borough indus- 





A RAY OF SUNSHINE. 








tries—erected on its site. At first people thought 
that this was the veritable tavern in which Chau- 
cer represented the assembling of his Canterbury 
Pilgrims 500 years ago, and it was not unrea- 
sonably asked that such a precious relic of the 


THE TABARD INN, SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 


Middle Ages should be preserved, as the Hotel 
Cluny has been preserved in Paris, and not sac- 
rificed to the prosaic necessities of utilitarian- 
ism. But it has since been shown that, though 
the existing Tabard undoubtedly stands on the 
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site of Chaucer’s hostelry, it is not the same 
building. ‘There was a terrible fire in the bor- 
ough in 1676: 600 houses had to be destroyed 
in order to arrest the progress of the flames, and 
among them the inn visited by the Canterbury Pil- 
grims perished, Yet the present Tabard is suf- 
ficiently quaint to be worth saving in a city which 
possesses very few specimens of antique archi- 
tecture. ‘‘Itis,” says the Daily Telegraph, ‘a 
poor little tumble-down odd medieval struc- 
ture, with carpentry like that of Noah's ark, 
and gable ends sorely out of symmetry, while 
inside it opens up one of those old court-yards 
lined with wooden galleries, characterizing the 
hostelries of medisval times, and of which per- 
fect examples may still be found in Holborn, 
Bishopsgate, and Gracechurch Street.” In Ur- 
ry’s edition of Chaucer, published in 1721, there 
is a view of the Tabarde, or Talbot (the original 
name was for a time thus corrupted), as it then 
stood, the yard apparently opening upon the 
street, and it is constantly mentioned in books 
of anecdotes in the last century as a place of 
popular resort for carriers’ wagons. The word 
‘*tabard” signifies a sort of jacket or sleeveless 
coat, with a square collar, once worn by noble- 
men, but latterly the distinctive dress of the her- 
alds. ‘The first foundation of this inn—which 
we ought to say is situate] in the Borough High 
Street, within sight of London Bridge, and near 
the Hop Market—would appear to be due to 
the abbots of Hyde, who, when the bishops of 
Winchester had their palace near St. Saviour’s 
Church, actually fixed their town residence close 
by. ‘The land on which the old Tabard stood 
was bought by the Abbot of Hyde in 1307, and 
on it he erected a hostelry, which has continued 
to be a place of public entertainment up to the 
present time. Our engraving shows the Tabard 
Inn in its present state. - 





A WONDERFUL BOX. 


HAT strange stories you would hear if the 
furniture in your house could speak and 
tell its adventures! 

Why, there’s one curious box—on legs—that 
I dare say is in every house where this paper 
will go, that could tell stories of every part of the 
world. One part could tell of the frozen lands 
of the north pole, of icebergs, snow-houses, and 
fur-clad people; another part could tell of the 
hot countries at the equator, of fuchsia-trees 
thirty feet high, and wonderful forests filled with 
chattering monkeys and parrots; another por- 
tion of the box could take you to the deserts of 
Africa, tell of elephant hunts, and long caravans 
of men and camels; and still another might take 
you to dark mines hundreds of feet down into 
the earth. 

To collect these different articles from their 
homes, prepare them for use, send them to mar- 
ket, and finally to unite them in one beautiful 
and useful box, took—I can’t tell you how many 
hundreds of men. And all that you may have 4 
nice piano! 

You have no idea how many things help to 
make your piano. In the first place, there’s the 
wood—twenty kinds of it. 

You think one kind would do? Well, that’s 
because you know very little about it. Long 
years of experiments have proved that the wood 
used for the cover won't do for the keys, and‘the 
wood put into the frame would be utterly un- 
suitable for the sounding-board. By thousands 
of trials they have found out exactly what kind 
of wood is best for each part. Now you must 
remember that each of these twenty kinds of 
wood has to be cut down in the country where 
it grew, sawed into plank, hauled to the sea- 
shore, and sent by vessel to our country, And 
it grew all over the world, from Norway to Bra- 
zil. Even thenit isn’t ready. It has to be dried. 
The lumber is piled up and left for years, and 
then put for months into a fiery place, called a 
steam-drying room, to take out the last spark of 
a desire to warp. 

But there’s something else in your piano be- 
sides wood. There’s leather, nine or ten kinds 
of it; and I could show them to you if I could 
see you. Now nine or ten animals—buffaloes, 
calves, seals, and so forth—have met their deaths 
for your pleasure. Nine or ten hunters have 
been fitted out with guns and other weapons, 
have gone out, killed their animals, taken off 
the skins, dried them, and sold them to the 
Jeather-maker. The leather-maker has cured 
and tanned them, and sold them to the piano- 
maker, 

And now we've only got to the metals, and of 
those there are five or six. Each metal must 
have taken a small army of men to get the ore 
out of the ground, melt it up, separate it from 
rocks and dirt. Then come the iron-founders, 
the brass-workers, the wire-drawers, the copper- 
men—I can’t even guess how many. 

Now I suppose you think we’ve got to the end 
of the materials; but I'm sure you don’t want 
wooden keys to your piano. So we must haye 
elephant hunters, and the ivory brought to our 
piano-factory; and glue and bees-wax—you'd 
count the bees as workmen, wouldn’t you? 

Then there’s the felt to cover the hammers, 
the woolen cloth, ‘That comes from a sheep's 
back, and goes through I don’t know how many 
hands before it gets to be cloth. 

‘Yo go on with our list, there’s emery, oil, put- 
ty powder, and lots of other things that I forget ; 
I can’t remember every thing. 

When all these materials—each of which could 
tell such an interesting story if it could speak— 
are cut, and gathered, and cured, and melted, 
and drawn, and rolled, and spun, and woven, 
and got into the factory, the real piano-making 
is not yet begun. 

In large factories there are five or six hundred 
men, and machines that do the work of five or six 
hundred more. ‘There are steam-engines doing 





the work of two or three hundred horses. And 
all these men and all these machines can only 
make ten pianos a day. 

Did you ever notice how all these things are put 
together in that wonderful box? If you didn’t, 
you just go now and open the piano, put its top 
back against the wall, or high up on the rests. 

At the bottom of the case, or box, there is a 
frame of planks glued together very solid and 
tight. It is four or five inches thick, and is made 
so strong to endure the terrible pull of the wires. 
You'll have to take my word for that, for you 
can’t see it. 

Did you ask if the wires pull much? I should 
think they did; they would pull that iron frame 
to bits in an instant, but for the wood to which 
it is screwed. ‘The iron frame, you see, is quite 
thin, and, by-the-way, it is a great deal of work 
to get this frame ready. It has to be cast, and 
then lots of holes bored in it, then japanned, 
and then baked. You didn’t think your piano 
had been baked, did you? ‘Then it is bronzed 
and gilded. Over that, you see, is the sounding- 
board, the most important thing in the whole in- 
strument. Some one has called it the ‘‘ soul of 
the piano.” 

‘The sounding-beard is a thin piece of wood 
right under the strings. Then comes the action ; 
that’s the machinery by which the little hammers 
are made to strike the wires. 

Strike a key. Did you see that hammer fly 
up, hit the wire a tap, and then go back? I don’t 
suppose you can see very well if you strike it 
yourself, but get some one else to touch the notes, 
first one by one, and then with both hands, and 
you'll see a very funny dance of the little leather- 
headed fellows who live in that dark box. 

Even when the works are all in, the piano 
isn’t near done. It has to be polished, and that 
takes months, because they want to get such a 
beautiful polish, and one that will last forever. 
First, the case is made smooth with sand-paper ; 
then it is varnished, and left eight days to hard- 
en. Next, a workman takes a tool and scrapes 
off all the varnish, except what has got into 
the pores of the wood: that is to make a good 
solid foundation for the polish. Then it is var- 
nished again, and again scraped off; then it is 
varnished again, and not scraped off this time, 
but allowed eight days to harden. After this it 
is varnished four or five more times, each coat 
having eight days to dry. When all is done and 
dry, the workman finishes it up with his bare 
hands; that gives it a better finish than any 
thing else. 

Over forty different trades are called into use 
in making a piano. 

If you had lived when Mrs. George Washing- 
ton was a girl, you would not have had such a 
splendid piano as you have now, for they were 
not made. The best they could make then was 
called a ‘‘spinet.” The strings were struck by 
pieces of quill instead of hammers. It had but 
few octaves, and its case was rough and unpol- 
ished. The legs were square—in the kitchen- 
table style—and the sound was simply a horri- 
ble twang. If you had lived in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time you would have been still worse off. 
She had only what was called a ‘‘ virginal.” 
And it was merely a box of strings on four legs. 
Yet it was the best Queen Elizabeth had. It 
has taken hundreds of years and thousands of 
experiments to make the piano. 

I wonder if you think it’s very hard to learn 
piano playing, and that practicing is very dull 
work ? Well, other girls nave thought so before 
you; but you must remember how many hun- 
dreds of men have worked hard and got tired 
to give you the piano. And then, when you get 
yery tired, just remember that one of those poor 
little fellows inside gets a bump on the head 
every time you touch a note. To be sure, they 
have good leather caps on their heads, and, to 
tell the truth, I don’t suppose they care a bit. 





TRESPASSES AGAINST 
ETIQUETTE. 








AMOS every magazine or journal that one 
takes up contains some one’s views, more 
or less lengthily expressed, upon etiquette and 
social observances. I know of no topic, outside 
of time-honored religion and politics, that is more 
frequently discussed. ‘The code that governs 
our drawing-rooms is contrasted with those of 
France and England, and we are alternately 
praised and censured. Young girls are ridiculed 
for dressing like their mothers and married sis- 
ters, and young gentlemen are admonished to 
emulate Frenchmen in attention and deference 
to their elders. Point after point of etiquette is 
taken up, and the * bad habits of good society” 
are dilated upon; but with what result? So far 
as I can judge, very slight, if any, impression is 
made by the long newspaper columns devoted to 
the topic, and we might almost decide that so- 
ciety says, 
“Writers may come and writers may go, 
But I go on forever, 


in the way that I likes best.” 

And now in what points of etiquette are we 
most lacking? In what slight observances do 
we most frequently fail ? 

*<Tn none, for my part,” is the prompt inward 
response of a petted young belle of one season. 

Do not be too confident, my dear. Let me 
scrutinize every movement, and weigh each 
sparkling word that falls, like the diamonds in 
the fairy tale, from your rose-bnd lips, and I 
much fear that I shall detect something amiss 
—some trifle, the result of thoughtlessness, per- 
haps; butstill a young girl so pretty and charm- 
ing as you should be perfection in every respect, 
and especially in style and etiquette. 

I shall now imagine you in a drawing-room, 
where a dozen intimate friends are assembled to 
pass a social evening sans fagon. This style of 
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entertainment does not, however, in the least pre- 
suppose sans fagon manners, although it is pos- 
sible that, unrestrained by the presence of a large 


assembly, you may carelessly commit several of - 


those little blunders to which I have alluded. 

For instance, a young gentleman enters whom 
you know very well. You are glad to see him, 
and greet him as he passes on his way to his 
hostess. He stops to chat a moment, both of you 
perhaps, quite unconscious that you are guilty 
of a gross rudeness—he for speaking to any 
other lady before saluting his hostess, you for 
usurping the position of the lady of the house 
by bidding one of her guests welcome before 
she has done so. I hope that you are not so 
lacking in good taste as a friend of mine (whose 
parents, nevertheless, move in the highest in- 
tellectual circles of New York ), and who, in my 
house, has often stepped to the door of the salon, 
and intercepting my guests on their way to me, 
received them herself. 

It is in Paris that the breeding of our Ameri- 
can girls appears to the most striking disadvan- 
tage. I have often smiled to see the astonish- 
ment of French matrons at their perfectly uncon. 
scious breaches of etiquette. The most amusing 
contretemps took place at the receptions of Ma- 
dame C- , a very aristocratic Englishwoman, 
brought up from girlhood in Paris, and married 
to a French diplomat of high standing. Her 
salons were always filled with the cleverest of 
French talent—musicians, dramatists, actresses, 
and the last sweet thing in prodigies, blending har- 
moniously through Madame C- ’s rare tact, 
with some members of the clergy, violent ‘ Reds,” 
and the noblesse of the old and new régimes. 
Americans had rarely entered her salons, but a 
few bearing warm letters of commendation were 
invited to her Friday evenings. I watched once, 
not without amusement, the ennué of a young 
New York girl, beautiful as only an American 
can be, and evidently accustomed to adulation. 
Madame C—— was thoroughly French in her 
mode of receiving, and the young gentlemen con- 
versed together in a sort of distant exile near the 
door, or made their way unintroduced to the side 
of some marriedlady. Meantime the young girls 
were being entertained by the married gentle- 
men ; and very charming the French Benedicts 
are. I never found any ennui in their society. 
However, my young belle, whom I will call Lou- 
lou, soon commenced to weary of the society of 
the Chevalier X- (a very gifted and intellect- 
ual man, by-the-way), and tapping her hostess 
unceremoniously with her fan, said, in English, 
“Dear Madame C- , 1am so tired of talking 
to married men; do introduce me to some of 
those handsome young gentlemen near the piano, 
will you not?” 

For a moment Madame C—— looked aghast, 
then answered, with dignity, ‘‘ You ask of me 
an, impossibility, my dear. I have two sons of 
my own to marry,” she added, lightly, as if to 
turn the rebuff into a jest. ‘*I am not looking 
for wives for those other young men, so I could 
not think of interfering with the prospects of my 
own family.” 

With an air of disappointment, Loulou return- 
ed to the society of her chevalier; but in a few 
moments her face lit up with smiles, as a young 
Englishman, whom she knew very well, entered 
the room. Without reflection, she crossed the 
salon, greeted him cordially, and seating herself, 
chatted gayly for the remainder of the evening. 

This action did not pass unnoticed by Madame 
C——, and the next time that I saw her she 
commented upon it severely. ‘‘ Do tell me how 
your American girls are brought up,” she said; 
“to me they are an enigma. Not long ago, 
at one of my Friday evenings, I observed Miss 
Lina D. cross the salon alone, and help her- 
self to the contents of the cake-basket, which 
had already been twice passed about.” Then re- 
lating Loulou’s little escapade, she continued, 
“Truly the etiquette of your country is strange. 
Of this, however, I am very confident. Mesde- 
moiselles Lina and Loulou have made their last 
appearance in my salons.” 

‘*But let me assure you, dear Madame 
C—,,” I said, apologetically, ‘‘that it was 
mere thoughtlessness on the part of those young 
girls. They are accustomed at home to the con- 
stant society of young gentlemen, and perhaps 
did not know the rules of French etiquette. I 
can assure you that they are ladies by birth and 
education. Loulou is the daughter of a promi- 
nent intellectual man in New York—a man emi- 
nent for reforming ideas.” 

My excuses were quite thrown away upon 
Madame C——. ‘‘It is a pity,” she remark- 
ed, dryly, ‘‘that Mr. —— did not commence 
his reformation with his own family.” 

But it is not only ladies who fail in etiquette; 
gentlemen have quite a varied list of peccadilloes 
of which to repent. I will leave to their own 
consciences the number of times that they have 
saluted some charming young lady before no- 
ticing their hostess, and give a glance at their 
conduct while in a drawing-room, 

You take a seat—yes, as I expected, you se- 
lect the easiest arm-chair available. Are our 
American young men so sickly or effeminate 
that they require easy-chairs, or is it merely a 
habit? I hope the latter; but if so, it is one 
which they should correct. It is quite a com- 
mon occurrence in good society to see young 
girls sitting upon stiff-backed chairs, and gentle- 
men occupying arm-chairs or sofas. And then 
their position in them is not sans reproche. 
Now lolling upon a sofa, not without danger to 
its delicate shade from contact with their ambro- 
sial locks ; now spread out in a daintily em- 
broidered low chair of very fragile make, which 
they balance upon its back legs, regardless of 
consequences. I only wish that they would pay 
my upholsterer’s bills for repairs occasioned by 
their carelessness. It is really refreshing to see 
a foreigner enter a drawing-room, deliberately 
choose the stiffest-backed chair at hand, and si 
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in it as erect as though in a cavalry parade. 
To see a man who has some backbone, says 
M—, is an agreeable novelty. 

I have often met in society a young gentle- 
man who is in personal appearance an Adonis, 
of very good family, well-educated, and the best 
partner in the German. In conversation he is 
most agreeable, and he is not without some pre- 
tensions to literary merit. An admirable Crich- 
ton, you will think. In all respects save one-— 
when any thing strikes his sense of humor he ex- 
plodes (no other word can describe it) into a 
burst of laughter that could be heard I fear to 
say how far, and that only resembles the laugh- 
ter I have heard in country bar-rooms. This 
trait, I think, unfits Adonis for a lady’s drawing- 
room. 

One last word to my own sex. Young ladies 
often take their card-cases to parties, that they 
may give their addresses to any agreeable young 
gentleman to whom they are introduced. ‘The 
propriety of such an action—the gentleman be- 
ing entirely unknown to their parents—is a mat- 
ter of taste. I-will merely mention the effect it 
once produced at my own house. A young En- 
glishman came to me at an evening reception, 
saying that he was much embarrassed, having 
just received an invitation from a young lady, 
whom he had met for the first time, to call upon 
her. ‘‘You know I am a stranger here,” he 
said, ‘‘and do not know your customs; but in 
England such a thing is unheard of ; invitations 
are extended only by the parents.” I told him 
that the young lady was not acting in opposi- 
tion to New York customs, although it was by 
no means the way that I had been brought up. 
My excuses were ineffectual; he never called 
upon her, 





THE FACT-MONGER. 


I AM about to warn the public of the existence 
among us of a species of mental garroter who 
walks at large ready to throttle us conversation- 
ally, to rob us of our opportunities, and by whom 
the unsuspecting might be choked off at any mo- 
ment but for this timely note of warning, which 
may, perhaps, put them on their guard. 

This being is the Fact-monger, who, in conse- 
quence of a life spent in the accumulation of dis- 
jointed matter, has become what Dr. Maudesley 
calls ‘‘a mere sense machine” for registering ob- 
servations, which he pours out upon one at the 
first chance, tripping one up with an anecdote, 
strangling another with a fact, and murdering 
every body’s enjoyment whenever a glimpse is 
caught of his sharp, peering face, or the sound is 
heard of his penetrating voice, laden as it always 
is with unnecessary information, which we strug- 
gle against as being as unwholesome for the hu- 
man intelligence as overfeeding is for the stom- 
ach, Against being interrupted in our own ideas, 
and crammed with pointless facts, we would utter 
an indignant protest, appealing, if necessary, to 
Mr. Bergh, who will permit no animal to suffer 
unjustly. 

The Fact-monger knows every thing, which is 
one good reason for hating him, and he seldom 
knows it correctly, which is a still better cause 
for complaint, being always in such a desperate 
hurry to disgorge any bit of knowledge which he 
has imbibed that he never waits to see whether 
he has got the matter straight or not. 

A passion for exaggeration possesses him. To 
tell a bit of news is his hobby, and he is sure to 
present it in the most sensational form. He will 
ring up your household at midnight to rehearse 
a Herald poster, will give you all the frightful 
details of the last harrowing murder, or will 
scream under your windows, rousing you from 
your first slumbers, that Boston is burned to a 
cinder, and that not one soul is left to tell how the 
fire originated, taking the imaginative sketches 
of the newsboys for solid information. Indeed, 
he would take genuine satisfaction in informing 
you of the death of your nearest relation if he only 
believed that you had not heard of it before. 

The Fact-monger has always that most objec- 
tionable of qualities—an instructive manner. 
His information is imparted with an off-hand air 
that implies that the Eleusinian mysteries are old 
stories to him,- though you probably never heard 
of them before. Ifhe alludes to Athens, he adds 
‘*the capital of Greece, you know,” and never 
mentions the Vatican without explaining that it 
is the home of the Pope. 

However ignorant and uninformed one may 
be, there is a certain subtle flattery in being 
talked to as if you might possibly know a thing 
or two yourself, which is very soothing to the 
sensitive soul; but such weak truckling to human 
vanity the Fact-monger disdains. It is always 
the part of pedagogue that he performs; and if 
he questions, it is merely to elicit your ignorance, 
and to find some point on which he knows a trifle 
more than you do, A trifle, say I? rather he 
is always on the look-out for an opportunity to 
furnish you with a dissertation. 

Another way in which he contrives to render 
life intolerable is by pouncing upon you just at 
the critical point of your best story, when you 
are fondly hoping to be rewarded for having nar- 
rated it with spirit by an approving peal of laugh- 
ter from the company. Arresting the burst at 
its outset, he rushes to the front, saying, ‘‘ Stop a 
moment; you were all wrong, you know:' the 
wall the man climbed was not eight feet high, 
but seven and a half, to be exact ; and the wom- 
an’s dress was not black, but invisible green; 
besides, the grocer’s name was Smith, and not 
Jones, and it didn’t happen in Twenty-second 
Street, but in Thirty-first.” At such moments 

you feel that coffee and pistols for two would 
alone be a comfort to you. 

He is always determined to know a little more 
than any body else on any given subject. Ifthere 
is any one idea that you have purposely kept back, 
any portion of a narration that you have design- 


| edly thrown into shadow, it is his perfect delight 
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to supplement your relation with that fact, and 
to coolly destroy all your fine aerial effects. In- 
deed, the great lack in his nature is a want of 
moral perspective, and every thing looks of the 
same size to him. 

He is always being taken in by the hoaxes that 
go the rounds of the press, for it never occurs to 
him to reflect upon an incident, to discuss its 
probability, to consider its bearings. He imag- 
ines a diamond in every clod he picks up, and 
never stops to test his nugget before proclaiming 
its possession to the world; consequently, when 
carefully sifted, his treasure proves but a sham 
and a delusion. Exposure in his case, how- 
ever, never prevents a recurrence of the same 
credulity, and the mare’s-nests that he finds are 
innumerable. 

Indeed, a close examination leads us to believe 
that the pernicious habit of fact-devouring really 
affects the brain and deprives it of all power of 
assimilation, The mind under this process be- 
comes a perfect sieve, the holes for information 
to run out of growing larger in proportion as 
more facts are poured in, In an intelligence 
thus affected knowledge no longer serves as a 
fertilizer to develop the seeds of character and 
thought, but simply percolates through a sandy 
soil, leaving it as dry and barren as before. 
Should you seek here a crop of ideas, you will 
find nothing but a few unsightly weeds, while 
loose facts lie around like stones upon the surface 
—a pure accumulation of undigested informa- 
tion. 

Another peculiarity of the Fact-monger is 
that he never gets what he knows from original 
sources, but prefers to receive it through the me- 
dium of another mind. He revels in newspa- 
pers, but turns his back on archives as fusty and 
undesirable reading. He is not even’valuable to 
be used like an old file, for the events of last 
year have sifted through his intelligence and left 
not a wreck behind, and he is even a little misty 
about the things he told you a month ago. He 
cares for nothing but what can be caught flying. 
‘The patient delving after truth characteristic of 
the earnest worker is abhorrent to his soul. The 
fact itself has nothing to do with his researches : 
what he desires is simply an item to communicate. 

Indeed, we have heard him aptly likened to 
that traveler who, too lazy to seek the great 
springs which lie back from the highway, slakes 
his thirst instead from every puddle by the road- 
side, and then splashes the passers-by. 

The Fact-monger is the béte noire of the man 
of ideas. His self-confidence, his arrogance, his 
impatience of contradiction, his passion for set- 
ting one right on every subject and having the 
last word in every argument, utterly distract the 
reflective mind which has learned that conclu- 
sions are apt to be fallacious, and that there are 
few topics on which something more may not be 
said. 

The genus bore is divided into many species, 
which, like weeds, flourish best under high cul- 
tivation. What ‘‘pusley” is to the distressed 
“‘summerer in a garden,” the Fact-monger be- 
comes to the student and thinker. He is omni- 
present, all-devouring, ready to fatten on the best, 
and yet good for nothing. You pull him up at 
one point only to see him crop out at another, 





pervading every walk, and hampering the desired © 


growth on all sides. Helpless, useless, and ob- 
trusive as he is, what shall be done with him? 
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CARNATIONS AND PINKS. 


HESE flowers have been universal favorites 

in our gardens for time out of mind, and 
being of comparatively easy cultivation, and 
readily crossing, hybridizing, and breaking into 
varieties, have always been objects of special 
care and cultivation among gardeners and flor- 
ists. So numerous have the varieties become 
that the catalogues of some of the European cul- 
tivators who make their cultivation a specialty 
contain the names of over 2000 varieties. As 
they have become so crossed with each other, it 
is somewhat difficult to classify them; yet it is 
necessary to attempt it, in order that cultivators 
may be able to make suitable selections from the 
catalogues, in which great confusion in regard to 
them exists. We shall follow the French flor- 
ists, who have divided them into the following 
classes : 

Grenadin (pomegranate) or ratafia pinks, so 
called because they are used to color and aroma- 
tize liqueurs. ‘They have red or rose-colored 
flowers, with toothed or fringed petals, and are 
generally very fragrant. ‘They are not much 
cultivated except for the above purposes and for 
perfumery. ‘The flowers are generally single, 
although there are double varieties ; these last 
will exist many years, and when cultivated in 
pots, and protected in frames or a cool green- 
house, become almost woody. The single ones 
are raised from seed, and treated as biennials 
when grown out-of-doors. 

Picotees, fancy pinks, and German pinks are 
the various names given to a class of carnations. 
‘The petals of the flowers are generally indented 
or toothed, but sometimes they are entire. ‘They 
are free flowering ; the flowers are very double, 
often more so than those of the carnation; the 
combinations of colors are very remarkable and 
often bizarre. The French divide them into 
three classes, viz., those with a white ground 
color, or English picotees ; those with a yellow 
ground; and those with a slate-colored ground, 
or German picotees. Sometimes the flowers will 
be self-colored, but most generally the petals are 
edged with some other color, which breaks into 
the ground color in feathers, stripes, spots, lines, 
and splashes. These colors are of very numer- 
ons S| s, comprising all shades of red from 
ilesh-color io carmine and yermilion; violet to 
purple, lees of wine, chestnut, slate, amaranth, 
dawn-color, and chamois. Again, the ground 
color will be washed or flamed with one or more 














of these shades ; so that no other flower presents 
such a remarkable variety of colors. 

‘The seeds produce a large proportion of dou- 
ble flowers, which are generally more double 
than carnations. 

‘These last are sometimes called Flemish pinks. 
They have the petals entirely smooth on the edges, 
and regular, like a cockade. Florists require that 
the ground color should be pure white, and that 
the stripes should run continuously from the 
centre of the flower to the outer edge of the pet- 
als, and be sharply defined, without any feath- 
ering or breaking of the edges. ‘These stripes 
or ribbons of color are as various as those of the 
picotee ; sometimes the stripes are all of one 
color, but generally there are two, sometimes 
three, and more rarely four. They are not as 
robust in growth as the picotee, and the seeds 
do not often produce perfectly shaped and per- 
Jectly marked flowers, even when’ gathered from 
prize flowers. 

Remontant, or perpetual flowering, carnations 
are those that bloom not only in the summer 
season, but also during the winter, when placed 
in the greenhouse ; they comprise both picotees 
and carnations. They are very beautiful, but 
are not equal to the summer-blooming varieties 
in variety of color and symmetry of form. In 
some parts of France they have a class of ever- 
blooming carnations called Mahony pinks, that 
have long, straight, glaucous foliage, and are al- 
most arborescent. ‘The petals are fringed or 
dentated, and the flowers are self-colored in 
white and shades of red. Besides these there is 
also an arborescent form of the true carnation 
which grows very strongly, with hard, woody 
stem, requiring to be trained on small frames 
or trellises four or more feet high. ‘The flowers 
are very large and double, generally striped with 
scarlet or crimson on a white ground. 

The name of Verviers or Verviétois pinks is 
given to a race of dwarf carnations. ‘The flower 
stems are of feeble dimensions, and rarely elevate 
themselves above the leafy branches of the plant. 
‘They are not readily raised from seeds, and are 
therefore generally propagated by layers or cut- 
tings. ‘They are very desirable for pot culture in 
window gardening, and are largely grown for this 
purpose in many parts of England and Belgium. 

Lap-dog or ladies’ pinks is the name given to 
a section which contains a small number of va- 
rieties remarkable for their delicate colors. They 
are much more fragrant than the other varieties ; 
the ground color is generally white, washed or 
painted on the upper side of the petals, or through 
their centre, with some light shade of color; the 
petals are sometimes dentated and sometimes 
entire. There are also ever-blooming varieties 
of this class. Another class, resembling these, is 
called by the French sanded pinks, because the 
secondary color, instead of being washed on the 
ground color, is thrown out in such a way as 
to make the flowers appear powdered or dotted 
with it, 

Mignardise, English, Scotch, Paisley, and laced 
pinks are the various names given to our comn- 
mon garden pinks, of which the pheasant eye is 
a familiar example. The petals of the flowers 
are almost always fringed or fimbriated; the 
ground color is generally white or rose-colored ; 
sometimes, but rarely, they are self-colored ; the 
centre of the flower is banded with shades of 
crimson, cherry, purple, or brown-black, and 
sometimes there is a band of color on the edges 
of the petals. 

Hybrids, such as the variety found in the cata- 
logues under the name of Anna Boleyn, have 
been raised by crossing them with picotees, by 
which means the habit of growth of the picotee 
has been given them, while retaining in the flow- 
er nearly all the characteristics of the pink. 
Some of the varieties, such as optima and Laura 
Wilmer, bloom freely in the greenhouse during 
winter, when taken up in the fall and potted, 

Flon pinks, May pinks, St. John's pink, and 
mule pinks are the names given to a class that 
is the result of hybridizing and crossing several 
other classes, and in which some of the charac- 
ters of Dianthus hispanicus and D. sinensis are 
evident. They bloom all the year round, and 
are admirably adapted for greenhouse cultiva- 
tion. The flowers are double, of medium size, 
and generally white, rose-color, or crimson, some- 
times striped or spotted with deeper shades. The 
well-known Sarah Howard pink is an example 
of this class. The seeds produce but a small 
number of double-flowering plants ; hence they 
are generally grown from cuttings. 

When grown out-of-doors all of the above will 
do well in any good friable loamy soil, moder~ 
ately enriched with well-rotted manure; cow 
manure appears to suit them best. When grown 
in pots they should have a well-rotted turfy soil, 
mixed with about one-third or one-fourth of well- 
rotted manure. ‘They are very impatient of fresh 
manure and wet soil. Carnations and picotees, 
when not intended for winter blooming, should 
be potted, and kept over winter in cold frames, 
which should be protected from severe frosts, 
and well aired on bright sunny days. Many va- 
rieties of English pinks are better grown in this 
way, as some of them are rather tender out-of- 
doors, suffering from wet during the winter. All 
may be planted’ out-of-doors in the month of 
April, when they bloom in July. All may be 
grown from cuttings when they have done bloom- 
ing; they require to be kept under glass, and 
well watered ; they root in about three weeks, 
and should then be potted off in fresh loam, with- 
out manure, in small pots, be kept slightly shaded 
for a few days, and as they establish themselves 
and fill the pot with roots, should be shifted into 
the next larger size. When grown in the green- 
house, cuttings may be made from October to 
March. ‘This is the best time for the monthly 
carnations. y . 

Carnations and picotees are also propagated 
by layers, which should be done when they have 
done blooming out-of-doors. A slanting cut 
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with a sharp penknife should be made just be- 
low the third or fourth joint of the shoot, nearly 
half-way through ; the incision should be con- 
tinued about half an inch above the joint. The 
shoot should then be inserted in the ground, 
pegged down to hold it in its place ; if the oper- 
ation is properly done it will be rooted by the 
middJe or end of September, when it should be 
taken up and potted. It will bloom the next 
season, 





ODD PAINS AND PENALTIES. 


IHE fool's cap is obsolete ; at least it is to be 

. hoped so; for whatever we may think about 
the infliction of physical pain as a punishment 
(and to the majority of those who have the man- 
agement of boys laid upon them it appears not 
only legitimate but beneficial), there can be lit- 
tle doubt that it is a mistake to employ ridicule 
for educational purposes. What, for example, 
could be more injudicious than the discipline of 
a lady who kept a first-class girls’ school some 
ten years ago, and made her untidy pupils carry 
their boots slung round their necks when they 
went out? 

Public shame is not reformatory, it only hard- 
ens. The child who was often advertised as a 
fool would soon accept the position, and act up 
to the character. It is the same with criminals: 
if yon were to brand a thief on the forehead, a 
thief he must remain till the end of the chapter. 

I am speaking, of course, of our own age and 
country ; for upon no subject is it so rash to dog- 
matize as upon punishment. In the case of peo- 
ple who are degraded, so far as their finer feel- 
ings are concerned, by tyrannical institutions, an 
amount of exposure and obloquy which would 
ruin the moral sense of a freeman forever may 
merely rouse a wholesome sense of shame. All 
depends upon the thickness of the skin; the tur- 
pentine blister which would flay a man, only acts 
as a gentle irritant upon a bullock. 

Yet it is not so very long ago since punish- 
ments which were principally calculated to hold 
the offender up to ridicule were so rife in En- 
gland that one might almost suspect that they 
were intended to amuse the people, in the days 
when there were no comic periodicals, rather 
than to deter from the offense. For instance, 
few villages were without their cucking-stools, 
or ducking-stools, for scolds, one hundred and 
fifty years ago. Nay, the Chelmsford Chronicle 
for April 10, 1801, contains the following para- 

raph ; 

z Last week a woman notorious for her vo- 
ciferation was indicted for a common scold at 
Kingston ; and the facts being fully proved, she 
was sentenced to receive the old punishment of 
being ducked, which was accordingly executed 
upon her in the Thames by the proper officers, 
in a chair preserved in the town for that pur- 
pose; and as if to prove the justice of the court's 
sentence, on her return from the water’s side she 
fell upon one of her acquaintance, without proy- 
ocation, with tongue, tooth, and nail.” 

The drunkard's cloak was a barrel with holes 
in the top and sides, through which the intem- 
perate man’s head and arms were passed, and in 
this helpless condition he was obliged to walk 
through the streets of the town, the sport of the 
idle boys. ‘The Chinese have a similar punish- 
ment, 

A seat in the stocks can not have been pleas- 
ant for a proud and retiring disposition; but 
apart from the moral element, the severity of the 
punishment must have varied somewhat unduly 
with the time of year. On a fine but cloudy 
July day a philosophic culprit who had no per- 
sonal enemies in his village might have borne 
his sentence with considerable equanimity, sol- 
acing himself, perchance, by watching the fluc- 
tuations of a cricket match in progress on the 
green; while in a frosty February, with a keen 
northeast wind blowing, Riccabocca himself 
would have found the hour of his release a weary 
while in striking. 

‘To stand in the pillory must have been an ex- 
ceedingly humiliating as well as exasperating pun- 
ishment. A man could not well be placed in a 
more ludicrous position than with his head and 
hands protruding through holes exactly fitting 
them, and his body hid away behind the plank- 
ing. Flies might wander about his nose and 
ears; gnats might sting him without his being 
able to drive them off, save perchance by a hid- 
eous grimace, which would only dislodge the tor- 
mentors for an instant, while it added consider- 
ably to the grotesque absurdity of the culprit’s 
appearance. 

The severity of this punishment, as well as of 
the stocks, was, of course, dependent upon the 
amount of popular indignation excited by the of- 
fense. When this ran high, the wretched man’s 
unprotected face was in the position of a live and 
sentient Aunt Sally’s, an object for every descrip- 
tion of missile ; while in such a case as De Foe’s, 
where sympathy was on the side of the sufferer, 
“*public exposure became a public ovation.” 

When a Cairo merchant is detected in using 
false weights and measures, or in adulterating 
his goods, he is placed against his own door- 
post, standing on tiptoe, and nailed by the ear to 
the wood-work. It is important that he should 
get free without amputating the member, for that 
is the penalty for theft; and probably the smart 
tradesman would be horrified at having his little 
tricks confounded with vulgar inartistic stealing. 
For a second offense the thief loses his other ear ; 
for a third, his nose. By-the-bye, perhaps I am 
wrong to use the present tense, for these penal- 
ties may be obsolete at the present day. They 
may have a model jail and a reformatory at 
Cairo by this time. 

Naval and military punishments seem to have 
been very generally framed with’ the idea of ren- 
dering the offender ridiculous in the eyes of his 
comrades. Picketing was one of these; a man 
was so suspended by his wrists that his heel 
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rested on a wooden peg driven into the ground. 
Riding the wooden horse was another; the back 
of this penal steed was very narrow, and weights 
attached to the rider's legs rendered his seat all 
the more painful. These punishments were not 
only humiliating and extremely severe, but they 
too often inflicted permanent injury on the suf- 
ferers, on which latter account they were abol- 
ished, and for many years the cat-o’-nine-tails 
ruled supreme; though the use of that instru- 
ment of torture was carried to an extent which 
excited dread and sympathy, instead of mirth. 

The practice of stopping a sailor's grog for mi- 
nor offenses seems a funny punishment for grown 
men ; it sounds so much like depriving a naugh- 
ty child of its pudding. 

‘The question of military punishments is by no 
means so simple a one as many people seem to 
suppose. At home, and in time of peace, in- 
deed, fine and imprisonment will suffice to pre- 
serve discipline ; but how can you imprison men 
during a campaign? It is a serious thing to 
have a swarm of armed men wandering about a 
country, and the lives and property of the civil 
population, even when hostile, must be protected 
by some rough-and-ready means. If you do not 
flog insubordinate or plundering soldiers in the 
field, you must put them to death. It is very 
barbarous; but every thing connected with war 
must be shocking to humanitarian feelings. How- 
ever, though severity is a sad necessity, there is 
no need to mix up mockery with it, for that is 
wanton cruelty, 

‘The institutions of riding the rail, an evident 
imitation of the wooden horse mentioned above, 
and tarring and feathering, show that the old ad- 
mixture of cruelty and humor has not yet worked 
out of the Anglo-Saxon constitution. It must 
be owned that the man who invented the latter 
penalty was Very ingenious; one wonders how 
the idea ever came into his head, 

Really, it is very shocking to have such a feel- 
ing, I own, but supposing one disliked some per- 
son yery much, and despised him to boot, would 
one be able to help laughing if one saw him all 
over feathers, like a Cochin China fowl? 





GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
FROM “THE MILL ON THE FLOSS.” 


‘HERE is no sense of ease like the ease we 
felt in those scenes where we were born, 
where objects became dear to us before we had 
known the labor of choice;>and where the outer 
world seemed only an extension of our own per- 
sonality: we accepted and loved it as we accept- 
ed our own sense of existence and our own limbs. 
Very commonplace, even ugly, that furniture of 
our early home might look if it were put up to 
auction; an improved taste in upholstery scorns 
it; and is not the striving after something better 
and better in our surroundings the grand char- 
acteristic that distinguishes man from the brute 
—or, to satisfy a scrupulous accuracy of defini- 
tion, that distinguishes the British man from the 
foreign brute? But Heaven knows where that 
striving might lead us, if our affections had not 
a trick of twining round those old inferior things 
—if the loves and sanctities of our life had no 
deep immovable roots in memory. One's de- 
light in an elderberry bush overhanging the con- 
fused leafage of a hedge-row bank, as a more 
gladdening sight than the finest cistus or fuchsia 
spreading itself on the softest undulating turf, is 
an entirely unjustifiable preference to a nursery- 
gardener, or to any of those severely regulated 
minds who are free from the weakness of any 
attachment that does not rest on a demonstrable 
superiority of qualities. And there is no better 
reason for preferring this elderberry bush than 
that it stirs an early memory—that it is no nov- 
elty in my life, speaking to me merely through 
my present sensibilities to form and color, but 
the long companion of my existence, that wove 
itself into my joys when joys were vivid, 





If people are to quarrel often, it follows as a 
corollary that their quarrels can not be protract- 
ed beyond certain limits. 





The feeblest member of a family—the one who 
has the least character—is often the merest epit- 
ome of the family habits and traditions. 





We perhaps never detect how much of our so- 
cial demeanor is made up of artificial airs until 
we see a person who is at once beautiful and 
simple: without the beauty, we are apt to call 
simplicity awkwardness. 





It is a wonderful subduer, this need of love— 
this hunger of the heart—as peremptory as that 
other hunger by which Nature forces us to sub- 
mit to the yoke, and change the face of the world. 

Secrets are rarely betrayed or discovered ac- 
cording to any programme our fear has sketched 
out, Fear is almost always haunted by terri- 
ble dramatic scenes, which recur in spite of the 
best-argued probabilities against them...... Those 
slight indirect suggestions which are dependent 
on apparently trivial coincidences and incalcula- 
ble states of mind are the favorite machinery of 
Fact, but are not the stuff in which imagination 
is apt to work. 





‘There is a chill air surrounding those who are 
down in the world, and people are glad to get 
away from them, as from a cold room. 





Confidences are sometimes blinding, even when 
they are sincere. 

There is no feeling, perhaps, except the ex- 
tremes of fear and grief, that does not find relief 
in music—that does not make a man sing or play 
the better. 
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1, CIMON DELLA PALA, ROAD THROUGH VALLEY LEADING TO PRIMIERO.—2, VIEW NEAR PREDAZZ0,—3, SELLA SPITZ, FASSA VALLEY.—4, SKETCH IN CAVALESE.—5, TESERO. 
6. DOLOMITES NEAR VIGO, FASSA VALLEY, ROTH WANEL.—7. NEUMARKT, VALLEY OF ADIGE,—8, PREDAZZO.—9. NEAR MOENA, FASSA VALLEY, 


A TRIP IN THE AUSTRIAN TYROL. 


AMONG THE DOLOMITES IN 
THE AUSTRIAN TYROL. 


A’ Y this a season we illustrate some of 
the principal features of the Austrian ‘Tyr- 
ol for the benefit of American tourists abroad. 
Let us make Botzen our head-quarters. Bot- 
zen is a town of some 12,000 inhabitants, on the 
Brenner line, about midway between Innsbriick 
and Verona; but, excepting a fine church with 
a quaint old portico and an elegant open-work 
tower, and an inferior hotel, has no peculiar. 
charm of its own to attract the tourist. It is, 


however, the best starting-place to visit the pic- 
turesque Dolomite rocks, which derive their 
name from the geologist Dolomieu, and em- 
brace a considerable tract of country in the 
South Tyrol. Dispensing, therefore, with all 
superfluous luggage, and knapsack on shoulder, 
the tourist should take train to Neumarkt—an 
uninteresting Austro-Italian town, with streams 
running through the streets, and houses with 
huge projecting eaves, Here he can take the 
quaint old post-wagon, with sleepy horses and a 
still sleepier coachman, to Cayalese, where, aft- 
er passing through the valley of the Adige, and 





climbing over interminable mountains, whence 
magnificent views are obtained, he arrives in 
safety. Cavalese is situated in the Fiemme 
Valley, and is the summer resort of the Adige 
population, the principal building being an an- 
cient palace of the bishops of ‘Trent, now used 
as a prison. Here the Italian patois is usually 
spoken, though German is known by some of 
the better-to-do people. From Cayalese to Pre- 
dazzo is about a three hours’ walk, during which 
the pretty village of Tesero is passed, and then 
the Dolomites burst upon the traveler in all their 
grandeur. At Predazzo there is a capital hotel | 


—the Nave, or Ship—where the visitors’ book 
contains the autographs of many men of science, 
this district being an excellent field for the min- 
eralogist. At Predazzo the road diverges into 
two branches, one of which leads to Primiero. 
On the way there lies the Cimon della P: 
(11,000 feet high), a capital view of which is 
obtained in the Costonzella Pass, about half- 
way, and which should by no means be missed. 
This rocky pinnacle is grander than the Matter- 
horn; but even here a party of English ladies 
have made the ascent, and their hints may be 
read/in the Nave’s visitors’ book already men- 
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tioned. From Predazzo a rumbling, tumbling, 
old post-wagon takes you to Vigo, through the 
lovely Fassa Valley, of which it is the principal 
village, via Moena, from whence to Vigo the 
roads are atrociously bad. ‘‘ Any thing more 
wonderful than the Dolomites,” writes our art- 
ist respecting this part of his trip, ‘‘it is difficult 
to imagine. Picture a lovely valley, dotted with 
villages and a stream, hemmed in by pine-clad 
mountains topped by snow plateaus, and looked 
down upon by huge pinnacles of red rock, too 
steep for snow to lie except here and there. 
Italian is spoken every where,” he continues, 
“and the people are very frank, and not inclined 
to extortion, the living being cheap and tolera- 
bly good.” From Vigo round again back to 
Botzen the walk over the Caressa Pass displays 
magnificent scenery. Behind are the Dolomites 
of the Fassa Valley and the lofty Sella Pass, with 
the Sella Spitz in our engraving, while in front 
is the whole chain of 
the Ortho. ‘At Vigo 
(where, by-the-bye, a 
very comfortable bed 
can be obtained at Riz- 
zi's Hotel) the people 
were anxious to make 
me ride,” says our 
artist, ‘but luckily I 
walked, At any time 
the path is dangerous 
for horsemen, but when 
crossed somewhat ear- 
ly in the year—that be- 
ing the time when I 
was there—large por- 
tions of the road had 
been washed away by 
snow, wind, and tor- 
rents. No one, how- 
ever, visiting the Tyrol 
should miss seeing this 
valley.” 





FULL-DRESS 
TOILETTE. 
HIS unique toilette 

for a ball or din- 
ner is of creamy white 
faille, trimmed with 
Persian _ embroidery 
and black Chantilly 
lace. ‘The demi-train 
has a puff behind and 
a kilt-pleated flounce, 
on which are embroid- 
ered tabs edged with 
black lace. ‘There is 
no over-skirt, but a tab- 
lier is simulated by 
three lengthwise gar- 
lands of gay -colored 
Persian needle - work, 
represeriting scarletand 
salmon-tinted roses, 
with blue convolvyuli 
and brown foliage; a 
lace flounce surrounds 
the garlands, and trims 
an embroidered sash- 
band that holds up the 
panier puff, Josephine 
waist with a high roff 
of black lace and white 
crépe lisse.  Puffed 
sleeves, separated by 
lace ruchesand finished 
with a flounce at the el- 
bow. Corsage bouquet 
of blue, red, and yel- 
low flowers; a similar 
eluster in the hair, with 
two white ostrich tips. 





PROFESSOR 
TYNDALL UN- 
DER NIAGARA 

FALLS. 


N interesting .ac- 

count of Profess- 
or Tyndall’s visit to the 
Falls of Niagara on the 
first of last November 
has just been published 
in the papers of the 
Royal Institution of 
London. We extract 








the hut at the head of Biddle’s Stair I re-dressed 
according to instruction, drawing on two pairs 
of woolen pantaloons, three woolen jackets, two 
pairs of socks, and a pair of felt shoes. Even if 
wet, my guide urged that the clothes would keep 
me from being chilled; and he was right. A 
suit and hood of yellow oil-cloth covered all. 
Most laudable precautions were taken by the 
young as: t of the guide to keep the water 
out; but his devices broke down immediately. 
when severely tested. 

“We descended the stair, the handle of a 
pitchfork doing, in my case, the duty of an al- 
penstock. At the bottom my guide inquired 
whether we should go first to the Cave of the 
Winds or to the Horseshoe, remarking that the 
latter would try us most. I decided to get the 
roughest done first, and he turned to the left 
over the stones. ‘They were sharp and trying. 
The base of the first portion of the cataract is 





to me, ‘ Now come on.’ I looked down the tor- 
rent as it rushed to the river below, which was 
seething with the tumult of the cataract. De 
Saussure recommended the inspection of Alpine 
dangers with the view of making them familiar 
to the eye before they are encountered ; and it 
is a wholesome custom in places of difficulty to 
put the possibility of an accident clearly before 
the mind, and decide beforehand what ought to 
be done should the accident occur. ‘Thus wound 
up in the present instance, I entered the water. 
Even where it was not more than knee-deep its 
power was manifest. As it rose around me I 
sought to split the torrent by presenting a side 
to it; but the insecurity of the footing enabled 
it to grasp the loins, twist me fairly round, and 
bring its impetus to bear upon the back, Fur- 
ther struggle was impossible, and feeling my bal- 
ance hopelessly gone, I turned, flung myself to- 
ward the bank I had just quitted, and was in- 




































































his description of his 



































tory was gained, and he enjoyed it. ‘No tray- 
eler,’ he said, ‘ was ever here before.’ Soon aft- 
erward, by trusting to a piece of drift-wood which 
seemed firm, I was again taken off my feet, but 
was immediately caught by a protruding rock. 

“* We clambered over the boulders toward the 
thickest spray, which soon became so weighty as 
to cause us to stagger under its shock. For the 
most part nothing could be seen. We were in 
the midst of bewildering tumult, lashed by the 
water, which sounded at times like the cracking 
of innumerable whips. Underneath this was the 
deep, resonant roar of the cataract. I tried to 
shield my eyes with my hands and look upward ; 
but the defense was useless. My guide contin- 
ued to move on; but at a certain place he halt- 
ed, and desired me to shelter in his lee and ob- 
serve the cataract. The spray did not come so 
much from the upper ledge as from the rebound 
of the scattered water when it struck the bot- 

tom. Hence the eyes 

could be protected from 
the blinding shock of 
the spray, while the 
line of vision to the up- 
per ledges remained to 
some extent clear. On 
looking upward over 
the guide’s shoulder I 
could see the water 
bending over the ledge, 
while the ‘Terrapin 
Tower loomed fitfully 
through the intermit- 
tent spray gusts. We 
were right under the 
tower. A little farther 
on the cataract, after 
its first plunge, hit a 
protuberance some way 
down, and flew from it 
in a prodigious burst 
> of spray. ‘Through this 
we staggered, We 
rounded the promon- 
tory on which the Ter~ 
rapin Tower stands, 
and pushed, amidst the 
wildest commotion, 
along the arm of the 
Horseshoe, until the 
boulders failed us, and 
the cataract fell into 
the profound gorge of 
the Niagara River. 
“Here my guide 
sheltered me again, 
and desired me to look 
up. I did so, and could 
see, as before, the green 
gleam of the mighty 
curve sweeping over the 
. upper ledge, and the 
fitful plunge of the wa- 
ter as the spray between 
us and it alternately 
gathered and disap- 
peared, An eminent 
friend of mine often 
speaks to me of the 
mistake of those phy- 
sicians who regard 
man’s ailments as pure- 
ly chemical, to be met 
by chemical remedies 
only. By agreeable 
emotions, he says, nerv- 
ous currents are liber- 
ated which stimulate 
blood, brain, and vis- 
cera. <A sanative effect 
of this order I experi- 
enced amidst the spray 
and thunder of Niag- 
ara. Quickened by the 
emotions there aroused, 
the blood sped exult- 
ingly through the ar- 
teries, abolishing intro- 
spection, clearing the 
heart of all bitterness, 
and enabling one to 
think with tolerance, 
if not with tenderness, 
on the most relentless 
and unreasonable foe. 

Apart from its scientific 

value, and purely as a 

moral agent, the play, 

I submit, is worth the 

candle. My compan- 

ion knew no more of 






































adyenturous descent 





me than that I enjoyed 


























the wildness; but as I 


























under the great Horse- 















































bent in the shelter of 


























shoe Fall to. a point 
where no trayeler had 

































































his large frame he said, 





ever before penetrated. 
He says: 

“On the first even- 
ing of my visit I met, 
at the head of Biddle’s Stair, the guide to the 
Cave of the Winds. He was in the prime of 
manhood—large, well-built, firm and pleasant 
in mouth and eye. My interest in the scene 
stirred up his, and made him communicative. 
‘Turning to a photograph, he described, by refer- 
ence to it, a feat which he had accomplished 
some time previously, and which had brought 
him almost under the green water of the Horse- 
shoe Fall. ‘Can you lead me there to-mor- 
row? Lasked. He eyed me inquiringly, weigh- 
ing, perhaps, the chances of a man of light build 
and with gray in his whiskers in such an under- 
taking. ‘I wish,’ I added, ‘to see as much of 
the fall as can be seen, and where you lead I will 
endeavor to follow.’ His scrutiny relaxed into 
a smile, and he said, ‘Very well; I shall be 
ready for you to-morrow.’ 

“On the morrow, accordingly, I came. In 


5 FULL-DRESS TOILETTE. 


covered with huge boulders, obviously the ruins 
of the limestone ledge above. The water does 
not distribute itself uniformly among these, but 
seeks for itself channels, through which it pours 
torrentially. We passed some of these with wet- 
ted feet, but without difliculty. At length we 
came to the side of a more formidable current. 
My guide walked along its edge until he reached 
its least turbulent portion. Halting, he said, 
“This is our greatest difficulty. If we can cross 
here, we shall get far toward the Horseshoe.’ 
“He waded in. It evidently required all his 
strength to steady him. ‘The water rose above 
his loins, and it foamed still higher. He had 
to search for footing amidst unseen boulders, 
against which the torrent rose violently. He 
struggled and swayed, but he struggled success- 
fully, and finally reached the shallower water at 
the other side. Stretching out his arm, he said 





stantly swept into shallower water. The oil- 
cloth covering was a great incumbrance, It 
had been made for a much stonter man, and 
standing upright after my submersion, my legs 
occupied the centres of two bags of water. My 
guide exhorted me to try again. Prudence was 
at my elbow, whispering dissuasion ; but taking 
every thing into account, it appeared more im- 
moral to retreat than to proceed. Instructed 
by the first misadventure, I once more entered 
the stream. Had the alpenstock been of iron, 
it might have helped me; but as it was, the 
tendency of the water to sweep it out of my 
hands rendered it worse than useless. I, how- 
ever, clung to it by habit. Again the torrent 
rose, and again I wavered ; but by keeping the left 
hip well against it, I remained upright, and at 
length grasped the hand of my leader at the oth- 
er side. He laughed pleasantly. ‘The first vic- 





*I-should like to see 
you attempting to de- 
scribe all this.’ He 
rightly thought it inde- 
scribable. The name of this gallant fellow was 
‘Thomas Conroy. 5 : 

“‘We returned, clambering at intervals up 
and down, so as to catch glimpses of the most 
impressive portions of the cataract. We passed 
under ledges formed by tabul: masses of lime- 
stone, and through some curious openings form- 
ed by the falling together of the summits of the 
rocks. At length we found ourselves beside our 
enemy of the morning. My guide halted for a 
minute or two, scanning the torrent thought- 
fully. I said that, as a guide, he ought to have 
a rope in such a place; but he retorted that, as 
no traveler had ever thought of coming there, he 
did not see the necessity of keeping a rope. He 
waded in, ‘The struggle to keep himself erect 
was evident enough; he swayed, but recovered 
himself again and again. At length he slipped, 
gave way, did as I had done, threw himself flat 
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in the water toward the bank, and was swept 
into the shallows. Standing in the stream near 
its edge, he stretched his arm toward me. I re- 
tained the pitchfork handle, for it had been use- 
ful among the boulders. By wading some way 
in, the staff could be made to reach him, and I 
proposed his seizing it. ‘If you are sure,’ he 
replied, ‘that, in case of giving way, you can 
maintain your grasp, then I will certainly hold 
you.’ I waded in, and stretched the staff to my 
companion. It was firmly grasped by both of 
us. ‘hus helped, though its onset was strong, 
I moved safely across the torrent. All danger 
ended here. We afterward roamed sociably 
among the torrents and boulders below the Cave 
of the Winds. The rocks were covered with 
organic slime, which could not have been walked 
over with bare feet, but the felt shoes effectually 
prevented slipping. We reached the cave and 
entered it, first by a wooden way carried over 
the boulders, and then along a narrow ledge to 
the point eaten deepest into the shale. When 
the wind is from the south, the falling water, I 
am. told, can be seen tranquilly from this spot ; 
but when we were there a blinding hurricane of 
spray was whirled against us. Qn the evening 
of the same day I went behind the water on the 
Canada side, which, I confess, struck me, after 
the experiences of the morning, as an imposture.” 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rosx.—Submit sample of the English wash you 
name to your physician. Possibly taking sulphur 
vapor baths would keep your hair in its early golden 
tinge. Champagne will do no hurt, and may assist in 
keeping the color. Expose your hair to the sun as 
much as possible, wear it loose, and brush a great 
deal. 

G. L. T.—A tight-fitting polonaise and flounced skirt 
is the best ‘‘ stylish and semi-elaborate” style for mak- 
ing a violet silk. Put two gathered lapping ten-inch 
flounces around the skirt, headed by a puff with nar- 
row ruffle on each side of the puff. If more trimming 
is preferred, put five lengthwise puffs down the three 
front breadths and three bias flounces on the back. 
Pale pearl-colored gloves will look best with a violet 
dress. Wear white lisse or lace ruff with lace jabot in 
front and coral or turquoise jewelry. The only ribbon 
necessary is a belt and sash of the color of the dress. 
Such sashes are worn with tight polonaises. 

Wire S.—Get a redingote suit of green or violet 
water-proof cloth for your mountain trip. Have the 
skirt quite short, and wear a morocco belt with bag. 
‘The straw hat should be broad-brimmed and tied down 
at the sides. 

Miss M. A.—The bride’s veil should be put aside 
from her face immediately after the ceremony in 
church, and as she has no attendants, she must do this 
for herself. Perhaps it would be better to omit the 
short veil that is worn over the face, and have merely 
the long back drapery. 

Great Prrrtexrry.—Braid your daughter's hair, 
pass it from side to side on the back of her head, and 
tie with ribbons. Muslins and other wash goods are 
far more appropriate than silks for young girls wheth- 
er in villages or cities, yet there is no impropriety in 
their wearing silk. 

Amatevr.—Your silk skirt should be three and a 
half yards or perhaps three and three-fourth yards 
wide around the bottom. Two side gores with one 
full back breadth is the pattern most generally used 
for such skirts, but you can add an extra plain breadth 
behind if you choose. If you are stout, have a plain 
tight-fitting chitelaine polonaise; if you are slender, 
have a double-breasted jockey basque and over-skirt 


like that illustrated in Bazar No. 32, Vol. VI. Trim- 


the basque and over-skirt with a bias band of the 
same, or else have a fringe of jet edging these gar- 
ments. A ruff of silk should be around the neck. 
‘The pattern of mantelet in Bazar No. 16, Vol. VI., is a 
pretty model for you. Double-breasted jackets will 
algo be worn again. 

Ipa.—Read reply just given “ Amateur.” Use the 
lace for trimming the front of the basque, making it a 
ruff around the neck and in vest shape down the front. 
Do not edge the basque with lace, but with the merest 
piping of silk. Use the simple stylish under-skirt il- 
lustrated with the Double-breasted Jockey Basque in 
Bazar No. 32, Vol. VI. 

G. L. T.—High-crowned narrow-brimmed straw hats 
are worn by gentlemen this season. It is not in bad 
taste to bind them with dark blue and have a blue 
band. 

¥. H. H.—Get gray cashmere or Irish poplin for 
bride's traveling suit; make it by Blouse-Polonaise 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. VL, and trim 
with bias bands or piping of silk of a darker shade. 
Get pearl or else tea-rose colored silk, if it is for even- 
ing; if for the street, get plum-color or olive. Get 
light blue or ashes-of-roses merino for wrapper, and 
trim with bias velvet of same shade. The only white 
hats worn are of chip or fine English straw. ‘Trim 
with silk to match the best suit; add wild roses and 
ostrich tips. Get black camel’s-hair or else cashmere 
mantle. The linen duster should be made by pattern 
of water-proof cloak. ‘The double-breasted polonaise 
pattern sent you is for your calico over dress, 

Consranck.—Lingerie is pronounced as if written 
lan-ge-ry. 





As Broan as Crvriizati0on.—The agent of the Wil- 
son Sewing-Machine Company will, in a few days, sail 
from San Francisco for China and Japan, where he 
will establish ange wholesele agencies for supplying 
the natives of the Orient with that consummate tri- 
umph of inventive skill, the Wilson Sewing-Machine. 
By this step the Wilson Company will complete the 
circuit of the globe. They have already immense agen- 
ciesin England, France, and South America. Supreme 
in its superiority over all other sewing-machines, the 
Wilson goes on widening its field year after year, car- 
rying the blessings of a cheap, capable, and perfect 
sewing-machine to the remotest haunts of civilization, 
Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other 
cities in the United States. The company want agents 
in country towns.—{Com.] 








Coryma Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be ianeturadl 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. i 
Wheel is equally useful for entting patterns ofall corte, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
‘Will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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‘GAUZE UNDERSHIRTS, 
LINEN DRAWERS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
637 Broadway, N. Y. 


FASHIONS FOR FALL! 


(From Smith's Nlustrated Pattern Bazaar). 





allaizes, | Vrice of pattern, wi 
loth model, 26 cents. 





For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 
Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless, 


ees. ON THE FACE, 
BiacknEAns, AND FLEsHworms, 
use Perry’s IMPROVED COMEDONE 
and Pimple Remedy —the Great Skin 
Medicine. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 

. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


GALT a 


cee 

364 Bowery, corner 
L. SHA 9 Fourth Street, 
Branch Store, 363 Sixth Avenue, 

Begs leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 
superb stock of Human Hair Goods, of the best quality 
of hair only, without any intermixing whatsoever, 
of his own importation and manufacture. 

The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 

RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 

All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 

PRICE-LIST. 

Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 

quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 

18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - 
Do.22 do. do. 4 do. do. - 
Do. 26 do. do. 4 do. do. - 
Do.32 do. do. 4 do. do. - 

Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 

Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 

22-inch, $2 00. 24-inch, $250, 26-inch, $4 00, 

Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 

Wige on hand and made to order. 

The Invisible Wigs a Specialty. 

The Trade supplied with Hair, manufactured or un- 
manufactured, lower than market rates. Send for 
Price-List. 

BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 28d Streets. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C. 0, BD. by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St. N.Y., 


Have just received 
TWO CASES BLACK THREAD & LLAMA LACE 


POINTES AND JACKETS, 
ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS. 


Also, 
THE BALANCE OF STOCK OF 


IMPORTED AND THEIR OWN MANUFACTURED 


SUITS AND POLONAITS, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES! 
TO CLOSE THE SEASON. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


“THREE PAIR” 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. Single pair, sent 
jostpaid, $100. Every color and size. A fine French 
oven Corset; all sizes for $1 00, To avoid loss, send 

Post-oftice Order. J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 
353 Sth Ave., N. X. City. 























For Cleansing the Teeth. 
Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


TON?|WORKER 


Pat. June 27, 1871._ Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871. 
gone ar he most sesporiont inventions of the age. The 
‘most ive Button-hole Worker ever inven'ed. So 
np le that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
with it than the post experienced hand can work with- 
5. mts wanted everywhere. 
‘They sell at Sight, and iro over 100 per cent. profit. 
ton. lo Worker and sample Button-hole 
case, » 
th sample of our new and novel way, of canvassing, 
sent nee nee oF moons of 65 cents. Ac 
Ot. Pleaso state in what paper vou sew this, a 














PATENT 
SEWING-SILK VEIL. 


In the above we have overcome the great difficulty, 
formerly experienced, of procuring a veil with a fring- 
ing of the exact shade. ‘The fringes in our veil being 
woven at the same moment, and with the same mate- 
rial throughout, consisting of the best quality of sew- 
ing silk, a reliance may be placed upon their exactness 
of match, and of their durability, in every respect, 
the same wearing double the length of time over that 
of any other veil ever made. Sold in all Fancy and 
Dry Goods Houses in the U. S. Wholesale Depot, 


MEVENBERG, PRALL, & CO, 
483 & 485 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Standard 












Lotta Bustle. 


A Diploma 

has been 
awarded by the 
American Insti- 


= 


Thomas, Paten- 
tee and Mann- 
f facturer for the 


ble,comtort- 

able,elastic, 

Rand cheap- 

: — “est Bustle in 

the market. The wearer can sit in any position 
whatever without bending or injuring it in the 
slightest degree, it closing entirely up on sitting, 
and returning with precision to its original shape on 
arising. The heaviest dress will not cause it to dimin- 
ish its size, or change its perfect form (as is generally 
the fault). No ladies’ wardrobe complete 
without the Standard Lotta Bustle. 
For sale every where. Ask for Nos. 10, 
15, 18, 22, &e., comme the various sizes 
and_styles. Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 
91 White St.,N.¥.; & 801 Race St., Phila. 


Importa 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can mPa themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 

ood already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on rece! BE of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 





Sold by all Druggists. 


EHRICH’S. 


Bargains in Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear, Real 
Laces, and Dress Trimmings, Embroideries, Fancy Ar- 
ticles, &c., &c. 

N.B.—Just received, at special bargains from the late 
Custom-House Seizure Sale, over 5000 yards 
of Real Yak Laces. Samples sent free. 

Send stamp for Catalogue. 

ery C. O. D. package subject to examina= 
tion before acceptance. EHRICH & CO., 
287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 





PRATT’S | 
PATENT 
Ladies’ Brace 


SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


For sale by A. T. Stewart 
& Co., Porter Brothers & 
Co., H, B. Claflin &.Co., 
Lewis, Scheile, & Co., New 
Z York; Field, Leiter, & 

= Co., Chicago; by all first 
class dealers, and at the 
Office of the Company, 
7 Cleveland, Ohio. 


- CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 


_ IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


One application of 
CURLS! Ror ros 
MAGIC COMPOUND will 
instantly curl the Beene Hair 
of either sex (without injury) into 
Wavy Ringlets, or Heavy Massive 
Curls, in every case, or money re- 
funded. Price 25 cents per package, 


eS 2 postpaid, or 3 for 50 cents. Address 
GEORGE & HOLBROOK, Uxbridge, Mass. 














A Moxtn to Lady Agents. Address 
ELLIS MFG CO., Waltham, Mass. 








Wo give a perfect CLOTH| 
MODEL ‘with each pattern, 
hich shows just how to pat 


© garment taget 
ing cut by tho pat 

‘Any of these patterns will 
Domailed upon receiptofprice.| 


August Premiums, 
‘Supscnine ror 
SUITE'S ILLUSTRATED] 


Pattern Bazaar, 
ONLY ONE DOLLAK A YEAR.) [§ 
1004. —Englich Walking Jacket, for either 
7 fdas tobe 


‘or Chiltreo,  Slizbil 
‘Price of pattern, with 






Premium to exch sub- 
seriber of patierns of theirown Lads 
of ONE Any sit 
AND, So SretRe SS 
(0, ONE of the following beatiful OL CHROMOS— Warm 
‘Tux Uxwrtcome Vistron, 
“Th 


posta, 
for from #1 to®t each. Send two stam 


logue of above Premiurrs will net to piven after Septeue 
ber 1. All subscriptions should be forwarded befo ¢ September & 
‘Address, very plainly, A. BURDETTE 
Box 5058. 914 Broapwat 


Lui Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Fir any Fieunr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so a8 to be nd- 
jnsted by the most inexperienced. ‘he bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest: and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.... . 
LAD WATER-PROOF CLOA apehee ak 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to ‘ 
























8 years old) 25 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

years old).. ae bod 3 9 

Y'S KN BREEC 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 y «99 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from $ to 15 years old).. wee 88 





INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night SoD Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 








LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............ oe) 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

5 to 15 years old).....2....-.+0+ “44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING - 

AND SMOKING-CAP.... “46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... ‘ 48 

Vol. Ve 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Ove rt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... 

LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER. 

LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing 
Cover, NightSacque, Yoke Night Dr 





wD 







8, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers).. san ere 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 





Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. 2 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for bey 

from 4 to 12 years old)................5 + i 25 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ree} 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dr 

ing Gown) ey e 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to ars old) “ 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 

years old) : 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt... -* 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT... gn SAL 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT. “ 41 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, W ‘H 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... ‘ 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

ING SUIT. * 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 7 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Round Skirt).....+-++-+++++ han eee 

Fol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT * 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, Witt Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt "4. 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sa 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind. Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle - 










































‘Apron (for girl-from 2 to 13 years old). 18 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUT “45 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WAL! 

SUIT. “47 


LOOSE FRO} 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WA 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT 
LADIES' AND MISSES' BATHING OR 
NASTIC SUIT.... oman 
PLEATED WAIST W. + SUI’ 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY 
WALKING SUIT. 
The Publishers will send either 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual disconnt. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. _ 


FRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in soy quent Send for Circular. 
ME. 
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RECENT 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ta Hanren & Brormens will send any of the following books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
tar For a full list of Educational Works published by Harren & Brornens, see their CATALOGUE OF SoHOOL 
anv Cotiecr Text-Booxs, which will be sent by mail on receipt of Three Cents, or will be 
Furnished gratuitously on personal application to the publishers. 


Harper's Language Series. 


FIRST LESSONS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Designed as an Introduction to 
the Study of Grammar. Simple, Objective, Practical. By Prof. Wir1am Swiyton, A.M., 
Author of a “ Progressive English Grammar,” &c., &c. 12mo, Half Bound. (Just Ready.) 
A PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE: Based on the Results 
of Modern Philology. By Prof. Wint1am Swinton, A.M. Etymology Historically Treated. 
—Practical Syntax.—Analysis and Construction.—English Composition. 12mo, Half Bound, 
75 cents. 


Willson’s Reading Charts. 


Elementary Reading Charts. By Marctvs Wittsoy, Author of ‘‘ School and Family Read- 
ers,” ‘‘School and Family Charts,” &c., &c. In 24 Numbers. Price per set, in sheets, 
$7 20; Mounted, $10 00. 


Willson’s Drawing Series. 


The Industrial Drawing Series: An Elementary Work in Four Numbers. By Manxcrus 
Witson. (Jn Press.) 


Willson’s Drawing Guide. 
The Drawing Guide. Designed to accompany the Industrial Drawing Series. With an In- 


troductory Article on the Principles and Practice of Ornamental Art. By Marcius Wixt- 
son. 12mo, Cloth. (Jn Press.) 


Lamson’s Penmanship. 


New American System of Penmanship. By Warren H. Lamson. Grammar-School Series, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3. Price $1 80 per dozen. 


Harper's School History of the United States.. 


A School History of the United States, from the Discovery of America to the Year 1870. 
By Davin B. Scorr, A.M., Principal of Grammar School No. 40, New York City. With 
Maps and Engrayings. 12mo, 425 pages, Half Leather, $1 50. 


Harper's Smaller History of the United States. 


A Smaller School History of the United States, from the Discovery of America to the Year 
1872. By Davip B. Scorr, A.M. With Maps and Engravings. 12mo, 243 pages, Half 
Leather, $1 00. 


Hunter's Elements of Plane Geometry. 


Elements of Plane Geometry, with an Appendix on Mensuration for Beginners. By 
Tuomas Hunter, A.M., President of the Normal College for Young Ladies, New York. 
12mo, 132 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 


Curtius's Student's Greek Grammar. 


A Grammar of the Greek Language. By Dr. Grorcr Curtivs, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig. Translated under the Revision of the Author. Edited by Wm. Suiru, 
LL.D., Classical Examiner in the University of London, and Editor of the Classical and 
Latin Dictionaries. For the Use of Colleges and Upper Forms in School. 12mo, 388 
pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


Potter's Manual of Reading. 


Manual of Reading, in Four Parts: Orthophony, Class Methods, Gesture, and Elocution. 
Designed for Teachers and Students. By H. L. D. Porrer. 12mo, 432 pages, $1 40. 





THE RECORD OF A BEAUTIFUL LIFE. 


LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. ALFRED COOKMAN. By 
H. B. Riwcaway, D.D. With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 oo. 


An interesting specimen of religious biography. | to guide the erring, to comfort the afflicted, to con- 
Alfred Cookman was, in his sphere, a remarkable | sole the sorrowing, to carry the light of truth into all 
man. Gifted with extraordinary eloquence, sincere | the dark places of society. The record of such a life 
and zealous in his calling, he attained a position in| is worth preserving. As a Christian minister, the 
the Methodist Church second only to that of the great | memory of Alfred Cookman is endeared to thou- 
men through whom the denomination started into | sands. Dr. Ridgaway’s biography is written in a tone 
life and became a power in all Christian lands. His | of affectionate admiration, and we doubt not it will 
ruling desire, through the whole of his useful life, | meet with a very cordial reception.—V. ¥. Evening 
Was to act the part of a faithfal minister of the Gospel, | Post. 
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A NEW PERFUME 


MAE 
BREN 






A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 


TOILET. 


Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5th AVE. 
WM. ENABE & CO., Baltimore and 


New York. 




















SOMETHING NEW. 


For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


THE ORTOLAN. 
B 


AZAR 
ut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form. 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, an 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benetited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
reynonssnl We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
ddress A JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. ‘The rments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. ‘The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


The New Florence 


Is the only Sewing-Machine that feeds 
the work. backward and forward, or 
to the right and left, as the purchaser 
may prefer. It has been greatly IM- 
PROVED & SIMPLIFIED, and is far 
better than any other machine now in 
the market. (2 FLORENCE SEWING- 
MACHINE COMPANY, Florence, Mass, 


‘You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos tor $2902 
,. We answer—Itcosts less than $34 

to make any $600 Piano sold 
through Agents, all of whom make 
100 per ct. profit. We have 
no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
5 Years. Send for illustrated cir- 















‘ a |S, 
cular, in which we refer to over SOO Bankers, Merchants, | 


Ye me of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
$e 1p States and Tervitories. "Please state where you saw 


orice. 
thlsnotice |) s, Plano Cow 810 Broadway, N.Y- 


$5t0$20 per day ! Agents wanted ! All classes of working peo 
ple, ofeither sex, young or old, make more money at 
‘work for na in their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 
clap, Particulars free.” Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Mal 


872 00 BACH WEEK, “ies ite 


Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

















Forney’s Anecdotes 
PUBLIC MEN. 


ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joux 
W. Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 





The public relations of the author of this volume 
have brought him into intimate contact with many of 
the most eminent American politicians. He has col- 
lected some of his reminiscences during a long career, 
forming a series of anecdotes of more or Jess interest, 
and related in an unpretending, good-natured, free- 
and-casy manner, which can not fail to be attractive 
to the lovers of desultory reading.—N. Y. Tribune. 

A gossipy, pleasant collection of reminiscences and 
anecdotes of men who have held prominence in public 
life, as politicians, statesmen, actors, or authors. Col. 
Forney’s active life has brought him into contact 
with a great many eminent men, whom he appears to 
haye observed keenly and closely. His book is very 
entertaining.—Boston Journal. 

Among the many subjects of these chapters we no- 
ticed particularly the names of Clay, Webster, Cal- 
houn, Benton, Adams, Buchanan, Douglas, Lincoln, 
Forrest, T. Buchanan Reed, Ritchie, and Sully the 
painter. No man is better fitted for a work of this 
kind than Mr. Forney, for he has been brought into 
intimate contact with all the celebrities of the present. 
and past generation, and he wields a graphic pen and 
possesses almost unrivaled power at word-painting. 
His knowledge and experience as a public journalist 
have made him au fait with all the phases of political 
life, and many of his anecdotes disclose the secret 
springs by which great and decisive public movements 
were accomplished.—Boston Daily Globe. 

Anecdotes are always palatable, and these are capi- 
tally told, and relate to the most prominent and in- 
teresting men in our political history, chiefly those of 
a generation since, whose names are household words. 
Col. Forney has been a looker-on from the Congress- 
ional galleries and a worker “‘inside politics” to 
some purpose, and in these capacities, and as clerk 
of the House and private secretary to President 
Buchanan, he has accumulated a store of reminis- 
cences such as few men living could parallel. Jack- 
son, Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Van Buren, Buchanan, 
and hundreds of others, down to Grant, are the sub- 
jects of his stories, and the index is indeed almost a 
complete list of men prominent in Washington and 
Philadelphia for thirty odd years.— NV. ¥. Evening 
Mail. 

The book is nearly as informal as an unstudied con- 
versation ; yet is rich in recollections of a large pro- 
portion of those who have shone in Washington polit- 
ical or social life during the last forty years.—Boston 
Transcript. 

Just the kind of volume that Macaulay would gladly 
haye utilized in the composition of his immortal His- 
tory of England. It is a faithful representation of 
men, manners, customs in the stirring times of the 
anti-slavery struggle and of the Rebellion.—Christian 
Advocate, N. Y. 
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te Hanrrer & Brorners will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


W N Das AGENTS, to sell new 
A Mh and popular books. Books that are 
admirably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Public Men, by John W. Forney; Farm Ballads, by 
Will Carleton; I Go a-Fishing, by W. C. Prime; Miss 
Beecher’s Housekeeper and Healthkeeper; The Fishing 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. For further particulars, inquire of or address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


“Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils, Cal i 

















$95 A DAY. Agen @. GISHAW sBldderord Me 











A MONTH to See Articles new, and 
$475 staple as flour. C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Hanpenr’s Macaztnx, One Year.. 
Harrrr’s Weexiy, One Year, 
Harren’s Bazan, One Yea 
Harper's Magazine, Hanren’s Weexey, and Hanrer’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two. for $7 00, 

‘An Extra Copy of either the MaGazixe, WEEKLY, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonimens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra er e ; 

hin the United States, fs 24 cents a 
years cn the Weak Magazine, wit conte a year, payable at the office 
Sites ‘received. ‘Subscribers in’ Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Musazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United” 
Ses rence at any time. When no dai : 
1a rete atoed. that the subseription for the Magasioe’ bigtaa 
fied dic cament Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrrr & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
$e lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











Terms ror Apventisin 1x Harper's WEEKLY ANP 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2.00 per Jine; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Lineenek insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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EFACETIZA 


Sxe how wonderful are 
the ways of Nature in Illi- 
noijs. A pair of boots costs 
just two loads of potatoes, 
and to raise the potatoes 
just wears out two pairs of 

oots. 


THE DELIGHTS OF 
SUMMER, 

Flies. 

Freckles. 

‘Thirst. 

‘Thunder-storms. 

Tight gloves. 

Dog-days. 

Dusty roads. 

Hot nights. 

Milk turned. 

Meat spoiled. 

Irritability of temper. 

uefaction of butter. 

¢ children. 

Crowded balls (for chape- 


rons). 
Public dinners. 
Black Hats. 
Red Faces. 





eek 

A Provers Revisep.—Too 
many cooks spoil the—po- 
lice. 


arenes 
Crass—Cana- 





“Mr, President,” exclaim- 
ed a member of a debating 
society, “our country’s fate 
looms darkling before us, 
without a star above the 
horizon on which the patri- 
otic mariner can hang ascin- 
Ullation of hope, but with 
ominous features of fast- 
coming doom, gloomy and 
rayless as the eyes of a tree- 
toad perched pon the top- 
most bough of a barren pop- 
lar, enveloped in an impen- 
etrable fog.” 











Barney, (who is not only a hostler, but also of an inquiring turn of mind). “ Bedad, 
thin, I don’t wondher the Boss likes this Tint so much, for 6 
and Fate moighty cool and plissant !” 




















egotra it kapes the Head 
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A poem in an agricultural 
paper, called Song of the 
Farmer's Boy, very appro- 
priately commences with 
* Ho, brothers, ho!” 





a 


ge 

The King’ of Siam has 
made a bustle among the 
ladies of his harem by or- 
dering them to wear the Eu- 
ropean costume, 


——— 
How rr Stanns,—“ Mary, 
go into the sitting-room) 
please, and tell me how the 
thermometer stands.” 

Mary, after investigating, 
said, “It stands on the first 
mantel-piece, jest agin the 
wall, mem.” 

Se 

TRANSLATING. — A sub- 
scriber wrote to the editor 
of a Newark paper to ask 
the meaning of the phrase 
Mors omnibus communis. 
The editor said that it was 
a French sentence, intended 
to explain something about 
Morse’s omnibus being of 
service to the community. 
At the same time, he said, 
the sentence was ‘evidently 
constructed by some idiot, 
who thought he understood 
French, when he didn’t, and 
consequently several im- 
portant words were left out. 

ges 

An Inisuman’s Witt.—“1 
will and bequeath to my be- 
loved wife Bridget all my 
property, without reserve, 
and to my eldest son Patrick 
one-half of the remainder, 
and to Dennis, my youngest 





son, the rest. If any thing 
1s left, it may go to Terence 
M‘Carty.” 
fet 
A contemporary has been 
studying phonotypy. Here 
is a specimen: * Wat kant 
b qrd must b ndurd.” 








A LITTLE BIT OF ROMANCE, 


“Tacie Belle, I have brought you away from the busy, noisy Throng yonder to tell you that my future Hap- 
piness depends upon you, and that separated from you my Future will be nothing but an ignoble Blight !”” 


























Gentle Reader, this is xof a case of Drowning, nor is it a Suicide; the Party in the Boat hap- 
Yened to get his Shoes soaked through with Water, and he has placed them on a couple of Stakes 
to dry—that is all! 


ON THE 











BEACH, 


THE SEA-SIDE BELLE, 
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Ladies’ Walking Suits, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Licur Brown Fourarp Dress, 
with CasuaereE Mantever. Skirt of light 
brown foulard, trimmed in i 
pleated piece of the material twenty-six inches 
wide. ‘The layers of pleats are held in place by 
folds of dark brown gros grain. ‘The back of 
the skirt is arranged in a puff, and is trimmed 
with puffs of the dress material. The puff is 
held by a sash of brown gros nribbon. The 
mantelet of black cashmere is lined with lus- 
tring, heavily embroidered with black silk and 
beads, and edged with wide guipure lace. En- 
glish straw hat, trimmed with light and dark 
brown feathers and gros grain ribbon. White 
tulle veil. 

Fig. 2.—Gray Ponerr Dress, wita BLack 
Gros Grain Casague. Dress of dark gray 
pongee, trimmed with a wide gathered flounce. 
‘The trimming for the casaque consists of revers 
of gros grain.and black lace. Gray silk parasol. 
Neapolitan bonnet, trimmed with violet gros 
grain and yelvet ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Résipa Green Fartie Dress, with 
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Fig. 1.—Licut Brown Fourarp Dress, 


WITH CASHMERE MAnreer. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1873, by 








Brack Fairix Poronarse. Skirt of réséda 
green faille, kilt-pleated in the back, and trimmed 
in front with puffs and kilt-pleated ruffles of the 
dress material. Black faille polonaise with flow- 
ing sleeyes, trimmed with bows of the material. 
White Neapolitan hat, trimmed with réséda 
green gros grain ribbon, forget-me-nots, and a 
bunch of heron’ feathers. 
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Porrin WALKING 
> rt, and basque-waist 
of this suit are of olive green poplin, trimmed 
with velvet ribbon of a darker shade. Floren- 
tine straw hat, trimmed with green velvet rib- 
bon and tea-roses. 








IN THE LAUNDRY. 


LEAR muslin has much to do with making 

ladies'charming, and it seems no more than 
fair that ladies should return the compliment. 
‘There is nothing distasteful in having to do with 
one’s own muslins, in the way of starching and 
ironing. , It is not nearly so unpleasant as paint- 
ing in oils, nor so tiresome, to say nothing of 


Gros Grain Casaqur. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 30, 1873. 


Harter & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 





2.—Grax Poncve Dress, wira BLack 





ing photographs... It quite depends on the 
way ironing is done whether it is agreeable or 
not. Suppose in a city house a little hall room 
is taken forthe ladies’ ironing. A tiny gas stove 
heats those light nickel-plated irons which look 
like polished silver, and with their wooden han- 
dies. weigh hardly two pounds. 
costs $3 to $5, and the irons are $1 E 
With window and door wide open, the heat will 
not be troublesome, even in summer. The irons 
can be kept out of the draught, so as not to lose 
their heat, which is one of the things that annoy 
servants in laundry-work. The ironing-board 
must have a slip cover, to be washed each fort- 
night, and besides there should be a large piece 
of thin cotton to lay over starched things to take 
the first pressure of the iron. This piece must 
be fine, for coarse cloth will leave the impress 
of its threads on nice fabrics. A breadth of an 
old jaconet skirt is best. A bowl of clear water, 
with a clean sponge, or soft brush, or worn white 
rags, must. be ready for dampening spots that 
have dried since folding, or have not ironed 
smoothly. The table ought to be solid, without 
leaves, and a high chair should be provided, so 
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SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, 


that one may sit close to the board, touching it 
with the waist. It is just as convenient to iron 
sitting as standing, if one gets used to it, and 
most of the fatigue of ironing comes from stand- 
ing long at a time. A housekeeper who knows 
how to be good to herself—as every woman 
ought to be—will have a table for ironing with 
one side hollowed out, like the cutting-boards 
which seamstresses use in theirlaps, It will be 
easy to sit up to such a table, and in a swivel 
chair that can be raised or lowered at will, the 
gas stove or furnace on one hand, the clothes- 
frame on the other, many a poor, tired woman 
would find her dreaded ironing day one of the 
easiest of the week. ‘Truth to say, these con- 
yeniences are named not more to recommend 
housewifely exercise to idle people whose nerves. 
are pining for it than in hopes that some oyer- 
burdened working bee may be able to test the 
comfort of these helps. ‘Those who have the 
most work to do generally have to do it in the 
hardest way. A good mistress will see that her 
servants have these conveniences, if they can be 
taught touse them. I confess that the pleasure 
of wearing fresh white muslin and crisp ruffled 





























witn Brack Famie PoLonaise. 


Fics. 1-4,—LADIES’ WALKING SUITS. 


Fig. 3.—Ristpa Green Fartte Dress, 


Fig. 4,—Onive Green Porrin 
Waxxine Sut. 
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skirts is much alloyed by the thought how some 
gasping girl has toiled over them in a heated 
laundry or burning attic on a July day. A 
good husband whose wife is ever obliged to do 
the house-work with her own hands will not 
suffer her to go unprovided with every comfort 
that will lighten her toil. Hardly any thing is 
more injurious to a woman than being on her 
feet, standing, more than an hour at a time. 
Walking is not half so tiresome. Even soldiers, 
who can do the double-quick for miles, have been 
known to faint away when kept standing in one 
position for any length of time. 

The elothes should be sprinkled and folded 
very smoothly at least an hour before. The 
close tin sprinkler, pierced with fine holes, is the 
best, of course, for dampening clothes, in which 
the housekeeper’s direction always is, Sprinkle 
fine. A clean whisk-broom, dipped in water, 
will answer a good purpose. ‘There is sense in 
folding clothes evenly and rolling them tight. 
It takes out the large wrinkles and dampens the 
garment more evenly. Now that mangles are 
so cheap, sheets and all kinds of napery should 
be done by the machine, saving a great deal of 
heated toil. I know some good housekeepers 
who use their clothes-wringer in this way on 
stockings, pillow-cases, and napkins with suc- 
cess. ‘The articles must be thoroughly damp, 
not moist, and folded very evenly before going 
through the rollers. Plain skirts can be passed 
through the mangle, and the edges and gathers 
finished by aniron. ‘Two or three families might 
buy a mangle together, and save hosts of work. 
Goods pressed by mangle must be carefully aired 
a longer time than those ironed by heat. 

Laundresses give collars and shirts that are to 
be stiff two dips, first in boiled starch, after which 
they are dried, dipped again in starch made with 
cold water, and lie till damp before ironing. 
Starch-making is very simple. ‘The essential 
points are to have every thing delicately clean 
used in making it, to moisten the starch, first 
with cold water, till it is like cream, and stir it 
quickly while pouring boiling water on till it is 
clear, with no whitish streaks or lumps. While 
it is hot a bit of spermaceti the size of a great 
pea may be stirred in for each pint of starch, and 
a tea-spoonful of gum-arabic water ; but a clever 
Jaundress needs no such aids. . ‘The polishing iron, 
with point ground off to a curve, is the legitimate 
aid to her skill in finishing linen. With muslins 
the case is different. They are to be dipped 
in starch made by boiling half a tea-cupfal of. 
rice a long time, till it dissolves and the water 
looks like clear starch, This, of course, makes 
a large quantity—enough for several dresses. 
‘These must be dipped and well wrung, then 
clapped, to get all superfluous starch out of the 
meshes, ‘The colored servants down South are 
famous for getting up muslins to look like new, 
and their plan is to roll dresses and parlor cur- 
tains up in a sheet, spread another sheet on the 
floor, throw the bundle down and dance on it, 
which clears a quantity of clothes remarkably in 
a yery short time. There was a laundress out 
in the country who always made her muslins look 
like new, with just the right pliancy and stiffness, 
by washing them in the hardest water she could 
get. Very little soap was used, the soil coming 
out by patting with the hands or using a brush, 
and the water was always cold. Without any 
starch at all, her muslins looked enviously fresh 
and crisp. 

Thin goods should be in the last stage of 
dampness when ironed, all roughnesses being re- 
touched with a moist sponge. The use of the 
sponge is a great aid to success in ironing. A 
wrinkle in a collar, or rough, dry spots, may be 
dampened by a stroke of the sponge, and gone 
over again without putting the article back in 
the wash, or sending it out imperfect to vex 
men’s souls, In ironing calicoes and linens its 
use is constantly demanded, I suppose every 
lady knows that cotton fabries should be ironed 
on the wrong side, and linens on the right; but 
I regret to find that every laundress does not. 
Muslins must not be ironed with heavy weights, 
but gone over quickly, with a thin cloth laid 
above the wrong side, afterward finishing the 
gathers with a sharp-pointed iron. The best 
thing for ironing sleeves is a shape of thick 
pasteboard, covered with soft cotton, to be 
slipped inside the sleeve and rubbed, first one 
side and then the other. Two or three sizes of 
the board may be made to fit any sleeve. Puffs 
may be folded exactly in the centre, and ironed 
as if they were ruffles, afterward rubbing the 
crease out with thumb and finger. At present 
it is not the choice to flute ruffles except on un- 
der-clothing, the soft gathered ruffle being quite 
as graceful as the crisp flower-like frills indulged 
in so long. But really it saves time to rip the 
trimmings off a muslin which is not done up 
more than once in a summer, and iron them 
separately by passing through a clothes-wringer 
at moderate tension. 

Lace curtains are not to be ironed at all, but 
each side basted to a heavy rod, and hung by 
one of them against the wall, sidewise: this 
stretches every mesh evenly into place. Or the 
old way may be followed of pinning one edge toa 
sheet laid smoothly over the carpet, and stretch- 
ing the other carefully and evenly, fastening it 
with pins every inch. 

Black laces are refreshed by dipping them in 
water in which a black kid glove has been boiled 
or soaked overnight. The gum and color from 
the kid impart blackness and the right stiffness 
to the lace, which must be hung up till damp, 
then carefully spread out, and pressed between 
layers of paper till dry, ‘This finishes them bet- 
ter than ironing, if the weight used is heavy 
enough. Hither silk or thread lace may be treat- 
ed this way. 

Soft silk neck-ties may be washed in rain-wa- 
ter to which a spoonful of white honey and one 
of hartshorn are added, using no other soap. 
Rinse them well, without squeezing, hang them 
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up to drip, and when damp press with a hot iron 
between folds of thin cloth, 

Fine laces are cleansed by rubbing between 
the palms of the hands in a box of powdered 
magnesia. 





THE CANARY AT CHURCH. 


‘THey were singing good old London, 
As the evening, cool and sweet, 
Drifted with purple shadows 
Adown the city street. 


Round every churchly window 
The lusty ivy clung ; 

The red, faint sunshine flickered 
Its matchless leaves among. 


The dim nave, with its- arches 
And clustered pillars rare, 

Had echoed to the cadence 
Of the pale Rector’s prayer. 


And now through tender silence 
The thrilling flute-notes rang, 

And sweet as angels’ voices 
‘The rare old tune they sang. 


When sudden, lo! appearing 
On carving quaint and old, 
Like fair estray from heaven, 
Fluttered a speck of gold. 


On to the lecturn flying, 
Up to the Bishop's chair, 

With clear notes soaring, chanting 
His wondrous vespers there, 


Full rolled the singing voices ; 
Yet sweeter, richer, higher, 

God's silver-throated chorister 
Outsang the trainéd choir. 





Harpers Macazine, Weexcy, 
AND Bazar. 

HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or Harper’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber, PosTAGE PREPAID, on receipt 
of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, Aueusr 30, 1873. 


&@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for August 23 was sent out gra- 
tuitously a fine SupPLEMENT, giving a 
magnificent bird’s-eye view of 


LONG BRANCH, 


taken from the sea, and showing all the 
principal cottages, hotels, and other 
buildings in that fashionable watering- 
place. The SuppLeMENr also contains 
another installment of Miss BRappon’s 
interesting and popular Novel, “ STRAN- 
GERS AND PILcRIMs.” 

With the Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
Ly for August 30 will be sent out gratui- 
tously a beautifully illustrated SuppLe- 
MENT. 


WH Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Suits for Boys and Girls from 
5 to 15 Years old ; Ladies’ Summer and Early 
Fall Walking and House Dresses ; Wrappings, 
Lingerie, etc.; Parasols, Dress Trimmings, 
Fancy Articles, etc., etc. ; with choice literary and 
artistic attractions, 





A REMINISCENCE. 


HEN Lord Dur¥FErwy, in a speech late- 
ly delivered at some Canadian gath- 
ering, pointed out to his loyal listeners the 
danger of letting their offspring become any 
thing like those little terrors to life, the 
American children, we were prompted to re- 
call our youth, and discover if we really were 
all that such fancies have painted us. But 
as we read further in the nobleman’s careful 
address, we could not help wondering if he 
were, after all, much acquainted with Amer- 
ican children himself, and especially if he 
knew any thing at all about our school-girl. 
For though it is tolerably true that she rules 
a large share of America, the world of par- 
ents being her abject servitors, and their 
opinion going for little or nothing on any 
topic until “the girls” have first pronounced 
upon it, yet experience leads us to believe 
that she is not altogether the enfant terrible 
that we are told; and one of Mrs. Woo1- 
Son’s charming essays makes the belief a 
certainty ; for most of us were school-girls, 
we will not say how many years since, and 
were a part of all the experience of that lit- 
tle cosmos of theirs, and as we read of their 
exploits in Mrs. WooLson’s pages we live a 
portion of the past over again. 

Some one says that boys between the ages 
of ten and twenty should be put in a barrel, 
and fed and educated through the bung-hole; 
and surely if one is about to pass the same 


sentence on the girl of like age it would be | 
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well to pause first, and remember those days 
of spontaneous delights and extravagant 
warmth—days when the hat was tilted a 
pitch beyond any fashion but its own, when 
twin cherries were worn for ear-rings and 
mountain-ash berries for necklaces, when 
beauties were openly admired and faults 
were openly challenged, and when the sky 
was dark or bright as the chemistry lesson 
was learned orlost. The school-girl lives, in 
fact, not only in a world of her own, but, like 
the planet Saturn, inside ring after ring of 
her own ; for the outer world is a vague neb- 
ulous world far removed ; within that comes 
the home world; the world of blackboard 
and teacher is something nearer still; and 
close to her very existence is the world of 
confidante and bosom-friend, of quarreling 
and admiring, of enthusiasms and hates, of 
pickled limes and taffy. Here in this inner 
world of all, novel laws are supreme as the 
code of Rhadamanthus—iaws of honor; 
here what a literature obtains, literature at 
which the rest of the world has even done 
laughing, but to her all the bathos is pathos 
yet. What heroes rule in it, grand, gloomy, 
and peculiar, and who, because she is so in- 
nocent herself, she has well spiced with sin 
as savoring most of the great unknown ; he- 
roes with an air of melancholy “that seems 
to hint at a terrible experience in the past 
and an unlimited amount of remorse in the 
present ;” a hero who reigns without so much 
as a thought of being pushed from his su- 
premacy by the nice young man who parts 
his hair in the middle, and is the adored of 
the school-girl’s sisters, but whom she ex- 
tinguishes with her ever-ready satire by the 
sobriquets of “ Pretty Dear’ and “ Kids!” 
For certainly she has no reverence for the 
sterner sex, unless it is all comprised in an 
infatuated worship of the head-master, who 
seems to her something beyond a mortal, all 
the more when he detects her misdemeanors 
with his back turned and by the magical re- 
flection in his blue spectacles. The boys, in- 
deed, who accompany her in her classes, and 
always keep her dragging behind the rate 
at which she would advance, are regarded 
by her as the merest dead-weights ; and she 
never suspects their intellects to be the su- 
perior things she hears them declared when 
these same boys are safe in their colleges 
and professions beyond the chance of fem- 
inine competition. And if she has a litera- 
ture and ideals of her own, she has secrets 
too; what secrets, administered under what 
pledges of silence, secrets about every thing 
and practically about nothing, and teaching 
her the uselessness of secrets ever after! 
And certainly the school-girl has a language 
of her own, a language of slang that would 
do credit to a Paris gamin. “After reciting 
all day in the most correct and classic En- 
glish at her command, she revels in a disre- 
gard of precedents, and dashes off her ideas 
in few and resounding epithets. Her ex- 
uberant feelings demand for their expres- 
sion only the most intense superlatives. 
Simple adjectives are discharged from her 
service as too tame for burning thoughts. 
Nothing can be to her merely good or bad ; 
it is either perfectly magnificent or as hor- 
rid as it can be.” The word “splendid” 
never fails her; she has, though, when that 
is powerless to express all emotion, another 
in “geloptious,” signifying unimaginable 
raptures, and countless more mysterious yet, 
for she does not understand why the “ well 
of English undefiled” should not bubble for 
her as much as for the ancient coiners of 
words. But another less pardonable liberty 
with her native tongue is taken by the 
school-girl, and that is in the adulteration 
of the name given her by her sponsors in 
baptism, and queenly appellatives full of as- 
sociations with poetry and romance and his- 
tory are metamorphosed into nauseating 
Lizzies and Katies and Maggies. It would 
be a waste of words, though, to reason with 
the school-girl on this or on almost any oth- 
er subject on which her mind is made up, 
and it would be hard to find the subject on 
which her mind is not made up, or on which 
she hesitates to express it. She does not 
condescend to argue, but she pronounces her 
conclusions true, because in some subtile 
way known to herself she feels them to be 
so. “It is only later in life,” says Mrs. 
Wootson, from whom we quote again, 
“that she learns to resent the common mas- 
culine talk about woman’s instincts as an 
attempt to deprive her of all credit for her 
actions by allying her with bees, beavers, 
and other curious creatures who work after 
a pattern set them in the garden of Eden.” 
People are always telling the school-girl 
that these are her happiest days; but she 
does not believe them. She has a dream of 
happiness flying just before her, happiness 
in the years to come so bright as to dazzle 
the vision into indistinctness, but as impos- 
sible to fail her as the blue sky itself. And 
she is right; for which one of us, be our 
cares and perplexities what they may, would 
go back and be a school-girl again, the slave 
of the bell and the book, of the crayon and 
the composition? And yet who can help 





seeing in her, with all her faults and foibles, 
her ardors and enthusiasms, a creature full 
of vitality and brilliant promise, deserving 
a better fate than to settle down into that 
young lady who has no other word for Mont 
Blanc or for a bonnet than that wretched 
monosyllable “nice?” As we recount the 
peculiarities of the American school-girl thus 
set before us, we are conscious that we re- 


_nhew our youth in her; we feel that she is 


the same thing she was, and vanity forbids 
us to believe her, with all her breezy, stir- 
ring activity, the bad and desperate being 
that our neighbors across the line are bound 
to have her. 

_—_—_—_—_—_—_—__ 


STUPIDITY AND SENSE BEHIND 
THE COUNTER. 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 

HERE is a prevailing faith in the coun- 

try districts that the urban dry-goods 
clerk is a being of preternatural acuteness, 
that he can detect character at a glance, and 
discern instantaneously between the right- 
eous and the wicked. If this is a correct 
opinion, it must be admitted that there are 
exceptional cases of outrageous stupidity, 
and that these exceptions are liable to make 
a greater ado and a deeper impression than 
the shrewd and keen majority. It would 
seem sometimes as if clerks understood dry- 
goods, and nothing else. Silk and velvet, 
flowers and flounces, they appreciate, but 
words, modulations, manners, they count 
for nothing. If a woman’s culture shows 
itself in elegant, elaborate, expensive dress, 
that they comprehend, to that they defer. 
But culture that has of choice or by force 
of circumstances been expended in other 
directions they know nothing about. They 
can not see it. They do not miss it. Long 
companionship with dry-goods seems to have 
given them a sense of dry-goods, and to have 
stripped them of every other. 

A plainly but perfectly dressed lady, with 
the best blood of the world in her veins, 
and—what is more imposing to the haber- 
dashing heart—with plenty of money in her 
pocket, went not long since into a shop to 
buy napkins. The potentate of the counter 
showed her such napery as he thought suit- 
ed to her social position. “These are rather 
coarse,” she suggested. “Have you none 
finer?” “Oh yes,” said the gentleman, “but 
they are more expensive.” It is ever to be 
regretted that the lady turned in silence and 
left the shop, because that clerk will never 
know that it was his own idiotic effrontery, 
and not the expense of the napkins, which 
lost him the customer. 

A lady who never made any great figure 
in the world, and certainly not in a water- 
proof cloak on a rainy day, was seeking a 
parasol. The clerk showed her some very 
common, not to say shabby, specimens, which 
she declined. A little farther down the 
counter she bought a whole piece of fine and 
costly linen, observing which, the knight of 
the parasols came down and begged her to 
re-examine his assortment, of which he had 
contrived to unearth an altogether different 
and better collection. She too fell below 
the requirements of the occasion, and bought 
her parasol without enlightening him upon 
her discovery of his stupid mistake. 

A lady, large and lovely, a serene Quaker 
goddess, made some benevolent casual re- 
mark to the clerk with whom she was traf- 
ficking, just as she would have patted the 
head of a strange dog who might have run 
up and sniffed at her gown, and the little 
whipper-snapper clerk followed her to the 
door and—winked at her! And while she 
stood staring at him in her first amazed con- 
sciousness of his individual existence, he 
winked again! Thus vacuous do the gods * 
make a human skull, yet furnish it with all 
the ganglia of life. 

Happy those merchants who can secure 
the right sort of clerks!—for a right sort 
there is. I bought a table-cloth of him yes- 
terday. I had forgotten to take the size of 
the table, or a pattern of the color to be 
matched. Patiently he evolved my proba- 
ble needs from my fragmentary facts, dis- 
cussed pleasantly the presumptive evidence, 
and seemed as much interested in the har- 
monies of my dining-room as if he had ex- 
pected to eat there thrice a day during the 
remainder of his natural life. Did he de- 
ceive me? Nota bit. I know of a surety 
that my dining-room was no more to him 
than the pea-nut stand on the common op- 
posite. Me and it has he already alike 
forgotten. None the less was his moment- 
ary and friendly, but not familiar, assamp- 
tion of interest in me and mine altogether 
winning and encouraging; and doubtless 
also was it, for that moment, altogether sin- 
cere. His sympathetic and refined nature 
does unquestionably and spontaneously ally 
itself for succor and good cheer to all who 
appeal to him. May his kind heart, his 
welcoming face, and his engaging manners 
be a mine of wealth to himself and all his 
employers and dependents! 

Not to all men are given that grace and 
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graciousness, serviceable, not servile, which 
distinguish a seller of sacques in a ware- 
house I wot of. A sacque rich and fine, but 
not overloaded with trimming, nor grotesque 
in cut, requires the quest of a Sir Galahad, 
and Sir Galahad was there to make it. With 
indescribable deftness and swiftness he over- 
turned pile “after pile of garments, making 
running comments as he went: “This is 
good material, but too low on the shoulder ; 
this has too deep a collar; this too loud a 
trimming. If this were a quieter shade. 
Ab! here it is!—and here! Or you may like 
this.” And out they came, shapely and so- 
ber. And if they had been gorgeous, I sus- 
pect the lady would hardly have known it, 
80 won over was she by his ready helpful- 
ness. And when he brought a brush and 
assisted her in disengaging her folds from 
the dust of our long drought with a dexter- 
ity wholly free from officiousness, he needed 
but to speak the word, and she would have 
bought every sacque in the shop. 

Dry-goods clerking is bad business. There 
needs no ghost to tell us that. It is petty 
and showy. It takes women at their weak- 
est—when they are self-centred and eager. 
It would seem to give men scarce any play 
of mind or muscle. They have only to 
stand, white and waiting, busy to irrita- 
tion, or frenzied with idleness—forever bab- 
bling the price of a ninepenny calico or a 
spool of cotton. But it is not a business 
made any better by brazenness and bully- 
ing. Modesty, courtesy, gentleness, patience 
toward the good, and also toward the fro- 
ward, serve as excellent a purpose here as 
elsewhere. Among his mantles and his wim- 
ples and his crisping-pins as truly as among 
shattering trumpets and splintered spear- 
shafts will Sir Galahad keep fair, through 
faith and prayer, his manly and upright 
heart. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FALL GOODS, 


HE earliest importations of fall goods dis- 
close the fact that we are to have another 
season of those undressed limp fabrics whose 
beauty consists in the flexibility that enables 
them to form soft, graceful drapery. All the 
rough-surfaced fabrics of last winter reappear, 
and there are many new woolens woven in wide 
‘¢ diagonals,” broader than the twill of serge, and 
resembling the cloth lately fashionable for gen- 
tlemen’s coats. ‘These diagonal cloths will be a 
feature of the season for over dresses worn with 
silk skirts. They are exceedingly warm, pliable, 
clinging, and though very heavy-looking, are too 
loosely woven to be clumsy. 
ALL-WOOL CHEVIOTS, 
Conspicuous among the diagonal cloths are 
the all-wool Cheviots. These are thick soft wool- 
en cloths with the diagonal lines woven yery 
broadly, and slightly raised above the surface of 
the fabric. They are twenty-seven inches wide, 
and are found in all dark stylish colors. 


TRIPLE DIAGONALS. 


A novelty, called triple diagonal, is cashmere 
wool, not woven in its usual small irregular twill, 
but in three diagonal lines grouped together—a 
broad line with two narrower ones beside it. 
This slight change produces a new and yery 
pretty effect. 

“(STUFFS FOR POLONAISES.” 

“© Stuffs for polonaises” form the bulk of early 
invoices, thus confirming the prediction that this 
convenient garment will not decline in popu- 
larity. 

CAMEL’S-HAIR, VIGOGNE, ETC. 

Camel’s-hair promises to be again the favorite 
material for handsome winter over dresses and 
wraps. This is now improved by having the in- 
side thickly tufted with long soft warm fleece, 
while the outside surface retains its rough irreg- 
ular twill. Another variety has reversed stripes 
woven in the Jacquard loom. The camel’s-hair 
worn last year will still be stylish, though fresh 
importations of similar patterns have so many 
of the loose hanging hairs visible that the sur- 
face is positively shaggy. : 

‘The Sealant and stylish vigogne twills, so 
serviceable for traveling suits and other dresses 
that get hard usage, are made heavier, and warm 
enough for winter. They come in natural wool 
browns and dark iron gray. There are also 
quantities of domestic mohair goods made in 
imitation of camel’s-hair, and called such by the 
uninitiated. 

TURKISH WOOL GOODS. 

The summer goods like Turkish toweling 
proved so popular that a warmer fabric resem- 
bling this has been designed for winter redin- 
gotes. It is a French mixture of wool with 
common silk—that is, the waste silk of the Ly- 
ons factories. ‘Thick, flexible, and rich-looking, 
it has all the qualities to commend it to favor. 


CASHMERES, MERINOES, ETC. 

Cashmere has become a staple winter fabric, 
and is imported in various thicknesses under 
different names. ‘The heaviest is called drap 
d’été, and is imported in colors and in black for 
wraps; drap nationale is cashmere wool wov- 
en in thick lengthwise reps instead of being 
twilled; drap d’Alma is the same fabric in 
finer reps. The old time small-twilled cash- 
mere restored to favor during the reign of Eu- 


genie is still the popular choice, anu seems to | tities. 





defy all novelties. Polka-dotted cashmeres are 
imported for children’s dresses and for morning 
wrappers. ‘The grounds are black, with scarlet 
dots, or else deep Napoleon blue or purple, with 
black or white dots, or lighter dots of the ground 
color. Merinoes and the lower-priced satines 
are also largely imported. 


ABOUT COLORS. 


After silks consult cashmeres for new colors, 
is the merchant's advice. But silks have not 
arrived, and whole cases of cashmeres develop 
nothing novel in the way of hues and shades. 
All the quaint colors of last year are repro- 
duced, but are still deeper and darker, and, in- 
deed, are so nearly invisible that the confused 
eye at first mistakes them for black. ‘There are 
quantities of the indigo blue that importers call 
black-blue; olives, both brown and green, are 
more sombre than ever; the bronzes—red, green, 
and black—are all back again; but that which is 
prophesied will be most stylish is called brown 
bronze, which is parallel to saying whitish-white ; 
grays take on a purple hue in preference to the 
blue-gray so fashionable now, and gris argent is 
no longer the bright silvery hue of last year, but 
is dark iron gray, like the oxidized silver that 
now finds favor. 








EMBROIDERED POLONAISES, ETC. 


Pattern polonaises in boxes are brought out 
in camel’s-hair and cashmere of stylish dark 
colors, embroidered around the edges with wool 
and silk embroidery of various devices. They 
will cost when shown on counters of retail stores 
about $45. Wide binding braids like those used 
on gentlemen's clothes are being bought up by 
men dress-makers for binding redingotes, En- 
glish jackets, and other masculine-looking gar- 
ments that are to be made up of diagonals and 
worn by ladies. 

NEW BLACK GOODS. 

Something of variety is given to the always 
popular black goods of mixed silk and wool by 
weaving them in tiny armure figures, pin-head 
checks, and almost invisible reps, instead of the 
long-worn twills and thick reps. These armure 
and other designs are also brought out in colored 
goods of fine wool, but the custom is not new in 
colors. The soft Biarritz cloth in lengthwise 
reps is a standard favorite among winter mate- 
vials. Japanese silks and poplins are brought 
out in stripes of color—violet, blue, brown, and 
grisaille, with black. These are not heavy 
enough for winter in this climate, but are worn 
very late in the season by ladies and children 
who live farther south. 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH CALICOES. 

English prints improve in texture and designs 
yearly, ‘The prettiest patterns for the approach- 
ing autumn have black or dark brown grounds 
with small figures of one color, or perhaps two 
shades of one color, representing part of a Greek 
square, a double leaf, mammoth snails, mi 
ture comets, true-lovers’ knots, in buff, violet, 
blue, green, or currant red. These will be re- 
tailed at 3746 cents a yard, and are a yard wide. 
Others slightly more expensive are strewn with 
small white hexagons, with a tiny bouquet in- 
side in French chintz colors, French calicoes 
are in gay stripes of many mingled colors in 
Persian fashion, and may be called Shah stripes. 





UPHOLSTERY, 


A novelty in materials for upholstering furni- 
ture is wool and cotton satine imitating Gobe- 
lin tapestry. These have a raised rep surface 
that gives the effect of needle-work, the figures 
are well brought out, and the pale fade Gobelin 
colors are admirably copied. They represent 
romantic scenes, moonlight serenades, Watteau 
figures, and many rococo designs, among which 
ave pretentious ones so large that two yards and 
a half of the material are required to display a 
single device. Oriental colors and designs are 
shown in these cottons that might be mistaken 
for India cashmeres, and the Persian motley mix- 
ture of hues is found in upholstering fabrics, as, 
indeed, it threatens to appear in all goods made 
in Western Europe since the king of kings came 
that way. Some of the prettiest chintzes have 
pale gray frescoings on deepest blue or ponceau 
grounds, while others are great clusters of brill- 
jant tropical leaves strewn over pale buff or 
green grounds, 


FALL MILLINERY. 


A few reliable hints are obtained about fall 
millinery in anticipation of the openings soon to 
take place at the wholesale houses. The com- 
ing bonnets, it is said, may be trimmed either 
as hats or bonnets. Their crowns are amply 
broad, but not high; and coronets, when worn, 
will be the highest ever known, though there 
are many shapes without coronets. Whether 
meant to be a hat or bonnet, the head covering 
is to be worn so far back that it will only cover 
the back of the head. Velvet, pure and simple, 
will be the fabric for winter hats, though much 
royale (uncut velvet) will be combined with it. 
Felt bonnets will be worn in Europe, but have 
neyer met with much fayor here, 


GROS D’ORIENT. 

A new fabric for trimming, called gros d’Ori- 
ent, is a soft twilled silk as glossy as satin, and 
of better quality than the twilled India silk worn 
for neck-ties. This is expected to take the place 
of the turquoise silk now used. 


GROSEILLE RED, 


Something fresh in colors is gathered in ma- 
terials for millinery; for instance, the new gro- 
seille, or currant red, a bright crimson, is shown 
in gros d’Orient, faille ribbons, and also in the 
roses and buds that are imported in great quan- 
Another color is dragon, a rich bronze 





showing both red and green, like the scarabée 
shade of two years ago. 

Flowers are larger than those lately worn. 
Mammoth roses and large buds not quite blown 
are shown in the new groseille red and the limon 
yellow of last season. This association of red 
and yellow is already popular, and will continue 
in favor, as both blondes and brunettes wear 
it. Dark brown bronze roses are also shown. 
Trailing vines and leaf sprays are imported, but 
at present do not sell readily. A tricolor clus- 
ter of roses, pink, white, and scarlet, or else 
pink, crimson, and yellow, will be much used on 
fall bonnets for the clusters worn low down be- 
hind. Rose-bud bouquets, long-stemmed, and 
made up of buds of every shade known to na- 
ture, and some suggested by art, will be stuck 
under the side brim of black velvet round hats 
worn by young ladies. Several colors will ap- 
pear on one bonnet, blended in the exquisite 
fashion introduced last spring by a leading 
French milliner, Two shades of a color, the 
extremes of light and dark, will also be used 
again. Finely cut steel, very highly polished, 
is the garniture used in imported bonnets. It 
is shown in slight fibrous leaves, that tremble 
and glitter like jewels. Cherries, currants, and 
grapes (especially white grapes), berries, and oth- 
er small fruits are among the ‘ artificial” trim- 
mings on French hats. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; A. T. Stewart & Co.; Bat- 
LARD) Hatrey, & Co,; and Wortuineton & 

MITH, 





> PERSONAL. 


Amone@ the conspicuous persons at Long 
Branch is a young gentleman whose brilliant 
career in the late war makes him the observed 
of many observers, especially of the ladies. The 
correspondent of the Tribune describes him as 
a young, tall, dark, handsome army officer, the 
youngest of his rank in the service, a hero dur- 
ing the rebellion, who carries the lead of three 
Minie-balls in his shoulders and legs. Secretary 
Stanron saw him shot from the parapets of 
Fort Fisher, and gave him the commission of 
colonel in the regular army while he was on 
what was thought to be his death-bed, which he 
kept for two years, stepping backward and for- 
ward from life to death, until he was finally able 
to accept a year’s leave of absence to enable 
him to visit Europe—he now Peing ante (having 
swallowed opiates enough during the eight years 
following his twenty-first year to have killed his 
whole regiment) to walk slowly, and with little 
appearance of lameness, without the use of a 
cane. The men who watched for gallant deeds 
in the war, who read the daily heralding of 
comets that blazed to-day and sunk to-morrow, 
who recall the striking events of the period, 
may remember the young Pennsylvanian whose 
desperate bravery and Herculean endurance 
made him a colonel in the regular army before 
he was twenty-one years of age. His glory is 
enrolled in the Capitol, and every head of the 
War Department from Secretary Sranron down 
to Secretary BeLknap has recalled the deeds 
and the sacrifices of this young officer, and has 
treated him with unusual kindness. His name 
is PENNYBACKER, and he is colonel of the Six- 
teenth Infantry, now stationed at Nashville. 
He was a brevet major-general at twenty-three, 
and is so youthful in appearance that you would 
rather expect to see on his shoulder the gold 
bar of a lieutenant than the eagle of a colonel. 

—The Marquis of Bute has joined the noble 
company of lecturers. He recently delivered in 
London a lecture, said to have been interesting, 
on ‘Shrines of the Holy Land, recently visited. 
His descriptions were of various sacred places 
as they appear at the present time, dwelling 
with special interest upon the site of the Na- 
tivity, the house of Joseph the carpenter, the 
Holy Sepulchre, and the mounts of Calvary and 
Olives. Each of these he treated religiously 
and pathetically, concluding by quoting some 
Latin verses laudatory of the Holy Sepulchre. 

—Dr. Dio Lewis brought much laughter from 
a Utica audience by some advice to married 
men. He was speaking of the eye. ‘Gaze into 

our wife’s eye, and you will see yourself look- 
ing exceedingly small.”’ That was what evolved 
the laugh. 

—The venerable Count Scuovvatorr, Grand 
Master of the court of the Czar, died quite re- 
cently at Carlsbad, and his funeral, after the 
forms of the Greek Church, appears to have at- 
tracted the attention and commanded the pens 
of all the foreign correspondents who could 
manage to attend. It was a notable ceremonial, 
and lasted for an hour and a half, and was chant- 
ed throughout by the priests, except when the 
strains of the ever-recurring Kyrie Hleison were 
hushed, and one of the ecclesiastics, clothed in 
robes of cloth of gold, read the lessons, and aft- 
erward delivered a short discourse or sermon. 
And what voices they had! At times, when the 
curtain was closed, and those rich basses swell- 
ed through the room, and the plaintive minors 
melted away in silence, the odors of the incense, 
the sey tapers, the paintings on the walls, 
the garlands, combined in producing a weird ef- 
fect, as if one was living in dream-land, There 
were passages of great solemnity. Once, as the 
son of the deceased stooped and on bended 
knees touched the floor with his lips—an action 
which one or more of the congregation repeat- 
edly performed, in rigid obedience to the ru- 
bric—bis emotions could not be restrained. It 
was the prayer for the deceased. Again, there 
was a striking incident when all the congrega- 
tion, who had been holding lighted tapers in 
their hands, inverted or blew them out at the 
close of the mass for the repose of the soul of 
the departed. And when all was ended, the son, 
the old friends, and the grandchildren of the de- 
cegsed came one by one and kissed the hands 
of the dead, over which their tears flowed fast, 
and each took away a leaf or a petal of the flow- 
ers around the coffin. 

—The two notable ladies in London at the 
resent moment are two sisters, each destined, 
in the ordinary course of things, to wear a dia- 

dem—one the Princess of Wales, the other the 
Ozareyna of Russia. Both are beautiful, frank, 
cheerful, unaffected, anxious to please and to 
be pleased. The Czareyna is younger than her 
sister, and a very merry, roguish young person, 
Until'she came to Loudon she had never known 
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much of the pleasures of general society, and 
she has pinged into them with all the zest of a 
novice. The two sisters are inseparable, and 
the Princess of Wales has never gone about so 
much before. They are both so natural and 
so graceful, and so anxious to make themselves 
and every body else feel at home, that they have 
taken the town by storm, They drive out once 
or twice every day, often taking their children 
with them; go to exhibitions of art and other 
sights, to the theatres and operas, and to balls 
innumerable. All the highest people in the 
fashionable world have been vying with each 
other as to who should give the finest entertain- 
ment in honor of the two princesses. One night 
they are at Lady WaLpEGRaAve’s, at Strawberry 
Hill, associated with HoracE WALPOLE; anoth- 
er night at Montague House, the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch’s; and again at Lord GRANVILLE’s and 
the Duke of Wellington’s. London has not been 
so gay for years as it has been this season, and 
the shop-keepers are rejoicing accordingly. 

—Nixsson has had a little tiff with Queen 
Victoria. The latter once left the opera after 
having seen the former in but one act of Mignon, 
and failed to invite the songstress to meet the 
Shah. So she begged to be excused from sing- 
ing at the Queen’s recent private concert, and 
has concluded she won’t warble any more in 
London this season. She is a spunky little 
woman, with views as to-dignity. 

—There were some curious incidents connect- 
ed with the Stannope family, that were recent- 
ly brought to light in the successful effort of Mr. 
GzorGe Pup Stannope to obtain the peer- 
age as Earl of Chesterfield. He was born in 
1822, and was formerly lieutenant in the army. 
It is almost unparalleled in the history of titled 
families that the present earl is descended, as 
were the last three earls, from an ancestor who 
was the eleventh son of his father, the first earl. 
The present peer inherited the title from a dis- 
tant cousin; and in the event of his dying with- 
out male issue it passes to another distant cous- 
in, like him descended from the above-named 
eleventh son, Sir E. F. ScuDAMORE STANHOPE. 

—Notwithstanding the active business life led 
for many years by the late Lewis Tappan, and 
his conceded ability and astuteness in commer- 
cial affairs, he appears to have reaped a beggarly 
reward for his labors, his entire estate, as ap- 
pears by his will, recently admitted to probate 
in Brooklyn, being worth less than . 

—Dr. Mewarrey, the reading clerk of the 
House of Representatives, is one of the char- 
acters of Washington. Walking down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue one morning, on his way to the 
Capitol, he encountered a bevy of young ladies, 
to whom he paid his respects in passing. When 
he had gone by, one of the ladies, to whom he 
was a stranger, said, ‘‘ Who was that?” ‘“ Why, 
don’t you know? That’s Dr. Menarrey, He 
explains the bills to the members.” 

—The Grand Vizier of Persia is master of great 
power and patronage. He directs and controls 
the whole foreign policy of the government, and 
is ex officio commander-in-chief of the army. He 
is like three British principal Secretaries of State 
rolled into one, and assumes as much conse- 
quence. 

—The Rev. 8. W. Brucz, of Utica, New York, 
is said to be the oldest living Presbyterian min- 
ister. He is now prostrated by a stroke of pa- 
ralysis. 

—Henry Watterson, editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, has been elected an honorary 
member Of the Cobden Club, in London. Mr. 
WATTERSON is writing the sauciest letters that 
have ever been sent over by an editor for publi- 
cation. We are led to look for the bankruptcy 
of the London Times within the next sixty days, 
and the extinction of the British monarchy be- 
fore Christmas. 

—Mrs. Francis, wife of our minister to Greece, 
writes to her daughter in this city the first news 
that has reached here of the complete and brill- 
iant success attending Mr. ScHLIEMANN’s long- 
continued explorations on the site of ancient 
Troy. The discoveries are of the most interest- 
ing and remarkable character, and will be hailed 
by scholars throughout the world. Mrs. F, 
writes; 





“ Aruens, Gnexce, June 25, 1873. 

“Mr. Soutremann returned from Troy yesterday, 
He has completed his excavations, after three years of 
labor, by a grand master-stroke. He has discovered 
the palace of Priam and large treasure in gold and 
silver. He has carried away with him forty large cases 
containing various articles, also fifteen baskets of real 
treasures. We called upon him to-day at his residence 
for the purpose of examining his collection. I saw in 
his house gold goblets and vases which shine just like 
the gold of our age. I also saw some beautiful head 
ornaments made of gold, massive and well-made, re+ 
sembling those now worn by the modern Greeks. 
‘There is a golden goblet weighing nearly three pounds, 
also a quantity of small round ear-rings such as are 
used and worn by children of our days.” 

—Daniet Deror is coming in again. One of 
the best puns ever made by the late Pape Cary 
was this: ‘ Why was Robinson Crusoe’s man 
Friday like a rooster? Because he scratched for 
himself and Crue-so.” The trustees of the Pub- 
lic Library of Kentucky have determined to 
have Robinson Crusoe printed on raised letters 
for the use of the blind, the work to be com- 
menced immediately. The hearts of those who 
suffer from the most direful of afflictions will be 
filled with joy at this announcement. 

—Mrs. Scuurz has had the good fortune to 
inherit $170,000 from her uncle, recently de- 
ceased, at. er: 

—The Duchess of Leeds, formerly one of the 
belles of Baltimore, is now a widow, and im- 
mensely rich. True, she is only ninety, but that 
should not deter some of our enterprising bach- 
elors from going over and popping to the old 
lady, with an ultimate view of bringing some 
portion of the assets to her own, her native land. 

—Baltimore rejoices in that a daughter of that 
city, Miss Karim Gavt, has recently achieved 
great triumphs at Weimar as a pianiste. She is 
a favorite pupil of Liszr, having been under his 

eneral direction as a student of music for over 
ea years. In assuming the direction of het 
culture he made the great concession that su- 

erlative talent only could wring from him, as 
Ee had formed the rule to take no pupils. From 
the first, however, he recognized the genius of 
this young lady, whom he calls “ My America. 
As an evidence of this she was invited last 
month to appear in a grand Liszt concert 
given before numerous representatives of roy- 
alty and great folk at the palace, in which Liszt 
and Miss Gaun were the only solo performers, 
and the orchestra was of the composer's direc+ 
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Edging in Genoese 
Embroidery. 


Tus edging may be used for 
lingerie, as, for instance, un- 
der-sleeves, etc., and also for 
trimming covers and curtains. 
Work the embroidery on nan- 
sook, lawn, cambric, or fine 
linen. After drawing the de- 
sign run the outlines evenly 
with medium-sized embroidery 
cotton, and then work the bars 
hatched in the illustration, 
stretching the working thread 
back and forth several times 
from one outline to another, 
and covering the bar closely 
and evenly with stitches. For 
all the outlines of the design 
figures, and for the arabesques 
inside of the design figures, sew 
on a thread of coarse tatting 
cotton or fine guipure cord with 
close overhand stitches; in do- 
ing this always insert the nee- 
dle far into the material in a 
slanting direction, and also form 
the small loo t the same 
time. After finishing the em- 
broidery cut away the material 
between the design figures from 
the under side, as shown by the 
illustration. 















Designs in Cross Stitch 
Embroidery for Sofa- 
Pillows, Rugs, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


—Desien (QUARTER 

For Sora-PrtLow. The canvas should be coarse 

or fine, according to the size desired for the pillow. The col- 
rs, of worsted or silk, may be selected from the description 

symbols of Fig. 1, or to match the color of the furniture of 

the room. ‘The design gives one row of symbols more than 
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Epeine in GENOESE Empromery. 


the quarter section on each side, thus one row beyond the mid- 
dle line; this shows that every following quarter section should 
be embroidered in reversed order. 

Fig. 2.—Corner or Borper For Rug. The directions given 
For the centre either 


above are also suitable for this design. 
buckskin or Angora 


Mul 


[Aveusr 30, 1873. 





querist was an impudent young 
tatterdemalion, who, as he 
spoke, flourished a bundle of 
papers before the eyes of the 
astonished damsel. The ras- 
cal was pushing the sales of a 
journal unique in its way, an 
organ *‘ specially devoted to the 
promotion of marital felicity,” 
and the relief of the ‘thou- 
sands of marriageable men and 
women, of all ages and condi- 
tions, capable of making each 
other happy, who have no 
chance of ever coming togeth- 
er either in town or pitt 
thanks to the restric 
posed by ‘‘the ‘cold formalities 
of society and the rigid rules 
of etiquette.” We suppose this 
odd literary venture has proved 
a success commercially, seeing 
that it has managed to exist for 
a couple of years, during which 
time some eight thousand can- 
didates for matrimony have 
made their wants and wishes 
known in its columns, Wheth- 
er marital felicity has been pro- 
moted thereby is another mat- 
ter, upon which we must be 
content to remain ignorant. 
After striking out duplicates 
we find a month’s issue of our 
matrimonial organ containing 
five hundred and_ forty-eight 
advertisements. ‘Two hundred 
and ninety-four emanating 
from would-be wives, and two 
hundred and fifty-four from 
would-be husbands. Let us 
give the ladies precedence, and begin with the two hundred and 
thirty-three unappreciated maidens, who have grown desperate, wait- 
ing in vain for the coming man. ‘That rogue Cupid must have gone 
sparrow-hunting to the neglect of his proper business, for so many 
connubially inclined spinsters to be sighing for mates all unre- 























fur may be used, v 


Designs for 
darning Tulle, 
Figs, 1 and 2, 


Turse pretty de- 
signs are suitable for 
curtains, etc. To 
work them baste the 
tulle very smooth and 
firm, so that it may |* 
not be pushed out of 
place, on a founda- 
tion of paper or linen 
on which the design 
has first beendrawn, 
Run the’ outlines of 
the design with me- 
dium-sized glazed 
cotton, always alter- 
nately taking up one 
bar of the tulle on 
the needle and pass- 
ing over the next. 
In the following rows 
alternate the bars, 
Edge ‘the border 
shown by Fig. 2, page 
549, with button-hole 
stitch — scallops, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. 
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MATRIMONIAL 
CANDIDATES. 


$$ wis a hus- 

band, miss? 
—only threepence,” 
was the ‘ extraordi- 
nary question we 
heard put to a 
oung lady wait- 
ing to cross a bus- 
tling London 
street. ‘The 





Fig. 1.—Quarter Secricx 
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Fig. 2.—Corner or Borper ror Rug.—Cross Stircw EMBROIDERY. 
Description of Symbols: @ Green; % Black; © Dark Red; & Light Red; © Violet; @ ist (darkest), S 2d, -3d (lightest), Fawa (the last silk). 
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oF Sora-Pittow.—Cross Stitcu Emprorpery. 


Description of Symbols: @ Black; ® Green; © Blue; & 1st (darkest), © 2d (lightest), Red; © 1st (darkest), © 2d, 


dightest), Fawn (the last silk), 
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Fig. 1.—Founpation Ficurn! ror Curtarns, HANGINGS, ETC, 
[See Fig. 2, Page 549.] 
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one of spirits of turpentine. In this the linen 
is to be soaked for three hours, when it is read- 
ily cleansed, requiring but little rubbing. Am- 
monia does not affect linen or woolen fibre as 
soda does. 








j (Continued from No. 83, page 523.) 
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By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “ Barchester Towers,” “The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
BEDFORD SQUARE, 


Tre Earl, without asking any question on 
the subject, had found that the Solicitor-Gener- 
al thought nothing of that objection which had 
weighed so heavily on his own mind, as to car- 
rying on his suit with a girl who had been wooed 
successfully by a tailor. His own spirit rebelled. 
for a while against such condescension. When 
Lady Anna had first told him that she had pledged 
her word to a lover low in the scale of men, the 
thing had seemed to him to be over. What strug- 
gle might be made to prevent the accomplishment 
of so base a marriage must be effected for the sake 
of the family, and not on his own special be- 
hoof. Not even for twenty thousand a year, not 
even for Lady Anna Lovel, not for all the Lovels, 
would he take to his bosom as his bride the girl 
who had leaned with loving fondness on the 
shoulders of Daniel 'Thwaite. But when he found 
that others did not feel it as he felt it, he turned 
the matter over again in his mind, and by de- 
grees relented. There had doubtless been much 
in the whole affair which had placed it outside 
the pale of things which are subject to the or- 
dinary judgment of men. Lady Anna’s position 
in the world had been very singular, A debt of 
gratitude was due by her to the tailor, which had 
seemed to exact from her some great payment. 
As she had said herself, she had given the only 
thing which she had to give. Now there would 
be much to give.. The man doubtless deserved 
his reward, and should have it, but that reward 
must not be the hand of the heiress of the Lov- 
els. He, the Earl, would once again claim that 
as his own. 

He had hurried out of town after seeing Sir 
William, but had not returned to Yoxham. He 
went again to Scotland, and wrote no further 
letter to the rectory after those three lines which 
the reader has seen. ‘Then he heard from Mr. 
Flick that Lady Anna was staying with the Ser- 
geant in Bedford Square, and he returned to 
London at the lawyer's instance. It was so ex- 
pedient that if possible something should be set- 
tled before November ! 

The only guests asked to meet the Earl at 
Sergeant Bluestone’s were Sir William and Lady 
Patterson and the black-browed young barrister. 
The whole proceeding was very irregular—as 
Mr. Flick, who knew what was going on, said 
more than once to his old partner, Mr. Norton. 
That the Solicitor-General should dine with the 
Sergeant might all be very well—though, as 
school-boys say, they had never known each oth- 
er at home before. But that they should meet 
in this way the then two opposing clients—the 
two claimants to the vast property as to which 
a cause was to come on for trial in a few weeks 
—did bewilder Mr. Flick. ‘‘I suppose the So- 
licitor-General sees his way, but he may be in 
a mess yet,” said Mr. Flick. Mr. Norton only 
scratched his head. It was no work of his. 

Sir William, who arrived before the Ear, was 
introduced for the first time to the young lady. 
“*TLady Anna,” he said, ‘*for some months past 
I have heard much of you. And now I have 
great pleasure in meeting you.” She smiled, 
and strove to look pleased, but she had not a 
word to say tohim. ‘* You know I ought to be 

our enemy,” he continued, laughing, “‘ but I 
tone that is well-nigh over. I should not like 
to have to fight so fair a foe.” Then the young 
lord arrived, and the lawyers of course gave way 
to the lover. 

vant Anna, from the moment in which she 
was told that he was to come, had thought of 
nothing but the manner of their greeting. It 
was not that she was uneasy as to her own fash- 
ion of receiving him. She could smile and be 
silent, and give him her hand or leave it ungiv- 
en, as he might demand. But in what manner 
would he accost her? She had felt sure that he 
had despised her from the moment in which she 
had told him of her engagement. Of course he 
had despised her. ‘Those fine sentiments about 
ladies and gentlemen, and the gulf which had 
been fixed, had occurred to her before she heard 
them from the mouth of Miss Alice Bluestone. 
She understood, as well as did her young friend, 
what was the difference between her cousin, the 
Earl, and her lover, the tailor. Of course it 
would be sweet to be able to love such a one as 
her cousin, ‘They all talked to her as though 
she was simply obstinate and a fool, not perceiv- 
ing, as she did herself, that the untowardness of 
her fortune had prescribed this destiny for her. 
Good as Daniel Thwaite might be—as she knew 
that he was—she felt herself to be degraded in 
haying promised to be his wife. ‘The lessons 
they had taught her had not been in vain. And 
she had been specially degraded in the eyes of 
him who was to her imagination the brightest of 
human beings. ‘They told her that she might 
still be his wife if only she would consent to hold 
out her hand when he should ask for it. She did 
not belieye it. Were it true, it could make no 
difference—but she did not believe it. He had 
scorned her when she told him the tale at Bol- 
ton Abbey. He had scorned her when he hnr- 
vied away from Yoxham. Now he was coming 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


to the Sergeant's house with the express inten- 
tion of meeting heragain. Why should he come? 
Alas, alas! She was sure that he would never 
speak to her again in that bright sunny manner, 
with those dulcet honey words, which he had 
used when first they saw each other in Wyndham 
Street. 

Nor was he less uneasy as to this meeting. He 
had not, intended to scorn her when he parted 
from her, but he had intended that she should 
understand that there was an end of his suit. 
He had loved her dearly, but there are obstacles 
to which love must yield. Had she already mar- 
ried this tailor, how would it have been with him 
then? ‘That which had appeared to him to be 
most fit for him to do had suddenly become al- 
together unfit—and he had told himself at the 
moment that he must take back his love to him- 
self as best he might. He could not sue for that 
which had once been given to a tailor. But 
now all that was changed, and he did intend to 
sue again. She was very beautiful—to his think- 
ing the very pink of feminine grace—and replete 
with charms. Soft in voice, soft in manner, 
with just enough of spirit to give her character. 
What a happy chance it had been, what mar- 
velous fortune, that he should have been able 
to love this girl whom it was so necessary that 
he should marry—what a happy chance, had it 
not been for this wretched tailor! But now, in 
spite of the tailor, he would try his fate with her 
once again. He had not intended to scorn her 
when he left her, but he knew that his manner 
to her must have told her that his suit was over. 
How should he renew it again in the presence 
of Sergeant and Mrs. Bluestone and of Sir Will- 
iam and Lady Patterson? 

He was first introduced to the former of the 
two ladies, while Lady Anna was sitting silent 
on the corner of a sofa. Mrs. Bluestone, fore- 
seeing how it would be, had endeavored with 
much prudence to establish her young friend at 
some distance from the other guests, in order 
that the Earl might have the power of saying 
some word; but the young barrister had taken 
this opportunity of making himself agreeable, 
and stood opposite to her, talking nothings about 
the emptiness of London and the glories of the 
season when it should come. Lady Anna did 
not hear a word that the young barrister said. 
Lady Anna's ear was straining itself to hear 
what Lord Lovel might say, and her eye, though 
not quite turned toward him, was watching his 
every motion. Of course he must speak to her. 
**Lady Anna is on the. sofa,” said Mrs. Blue- 
stone.’ Of course he knew that she was there ; 
he had seen her dear face the moment that he 
entered the room. He walked up to her and 
gave her his hand, and smiled upon her. 

She had made up her little speech. “*I hope 
they are quite wel) at Yoxham,” she said, in that 
low, soft, silver voice which he had told himself 
wonld so well befit the future Countess Lovel. 

“*Oh yes—lI believe so. Iam a truant there, 
for I do not answer Aunt Julia's letters as punc- 
tually as I ought to do. I shall be down there 
for the hunting, I suppose, next month.” 

Then dinner was announced, and as it was 
necessary that the Earl should take down Mrs. 
Bluestone and the Sergeant Lady Anna—so that 
the young barrister absolutely went down to din- 
ner with the wife of the Solicitor-General—the 
conversation was brought to an end, nor was it 
possible that they should be made to sit next 
each other at dinner; and then, when at last 
the late enemy came, and they were all together 
in the drawing-room, other things intervened, 
and the half hour so passed that hardly a word 
was spoken between them. But there was just 
one word as he-went away. ‘‘I shall call and 
see yon,” he said. 

“J don’t think he means it,” the Sergeant 
said to his wife that evening, almost in anger. 

‘Why not, my dear ?” 

**He did not speak to her.” 

“People can’t speak at dinner-parties when 
there is any thing particular to say. If he didn’t 
mean it, he wouldn’t have come. And if you'll 
all havea little patience, she'll mean it too. I 
can’t forgive her mother for being so hard to 
her. She’s one of the sweetest creatures I ever 
came across.” 

A little patience! and here was November 
coming. The Earl, who had now been dining 
in his house, meeting his own client there, 
must again become the Sergeant’s enemy in 
November, unless this matter were settled. The 
Sergeant at present could see no other way of 
proceeding. The Earl might no doubt retire 
from the suit, but a jury must then decide 
whether the Italian woman had any just claim. 
And against the claim of the Italian woman the 
Earl would again come forward. The Sergeant, 
as he thought of it, was almost sorry that he 
had asked the Earl and the Solicitor-General to 
his house. 

On the very next morning—early in the day 
—the Earl was announced in Bedford Square. 
‘The Sergeant was of course away at his cham- 
bers, Lady Anna was in her room, and Mrs, 
Bluestone was sitting with her daughter. ‘‘I 
have come to see my cousin,” said the Earl, 
boldly. 

“T am so glad that you have come, Lord 
Lovel.” 

“Thank you: well, yes. I know you will 
not mind my saying so outright. Though the 
papers say that we are enemies, we have many 
things in common between us.” 

“Twill send her to you, My dear, we will 
go into the dining-room. You will find“lunch 
ready when you come down, Lord Lovel.” Then 
she left him, and he stood looking for a while 
at the books that were laid about the table. 

It seemed to him to be an age, but at last the 
door was opened and his cousin crept into the 
room, When he had parted from her at Yox- 
ham he had called her Lady Anna; but he was 
determined that she should, at any rate, be again 





his cousin. ‘I could hardly speak to you yes- 
terday,” he said, while he held her hand. 

**No—Lord Lovel.” 

“¢ People never can, I think, at small parties 
like that. Dear Anna, you surprised me so 
much by what you told me on the banks of the 
Wharfe!” She did not know how to answer 
him even a word. ‘‘I know that I was unkind 
to you.” 

*T did not think so, my lord.” 

“T will tell you just the plain truth. Even 
though it may be bitter, the truth will be best 
between us, dearest. When first I heard what 
you said, I believed that all must be over be- 
tween you and me.” 

“Oh yes,” she said. 

“‘But I have thought about it since, and I 
will not have itso. I have not come to reproach 

ou.” 
: *©You may if you will.” 

“*T have no right to do so, and would not if I 
had. I can understand your feelings of deep 
gratitude, and can respect them.” 

‘But I love him, my lord,” said Lady Anna, 
holding her head on high and speaking with 
much dignity. She could hardly. understand 
herself the feeling which induced her so to ad- 
dress him. When she was alone, thinking of 
him and of her ether lover, her heart was always 
laden with regret in that she had not known her 
cousin in her early days—as she had known 
Daniel Thwaite. She could tell herself, though 
she could not tell any other human being, that 
when she had thought that she was giving her 
heart to the young tailor, she had not known 
what it was to have a heart to give. The young 
lord was as a god to her; whereas Daniel was 
but a man, to whom she owed so deep a debt of 
gratitude that she must sacrifice herself, if needs 
be, on his behalf. And yet when the Earl spoke 
to her of her gratitude to this man, praising it, 
and professing that he also understood those 
very feelings which had governed her conduct, 
she blazed up almost in wrath, and swore that 
she loved the tailor. *° 

‘The Earl's task was certainly difficult. It was 
his first impulse to rush away again, as he had 
rushed away before: to rush away and leave the 
country, and let the lawyers settle it all as they 
would. Could it be possible that such a girl as 
this should love a journeyman tailor, and should 
be proud of her love? He turned from her and 
walked to the door and back again, during which 
time she had almost repented of her audacity. 

“Tt is right that you should love him—as a 
friend,” he said. 

“But I have sworn to be his wife.” _ 

“‘And must you keep your oath?” As she 
did not answer him, he pressed on with his suit. 
“Tf he loves you, I am sure he can not wish to 
hurt yz, and you know that such a marriage as 
that would be very hurtful. Can it be right that 
you should descend from your position to pay a 
debt of gratitude, and that you should do it at 
the expense of all those who belong to you? 
Would you break your mother’s heart, and 
mine, and bring disgrace upon your family mere- 
ly because he was good to you ?” 

“He was good to my mother as well as me.” 

“* Will it not break her heart? Has she not 
told you so? But perhaps you do not believe in 
my love.” 

“IT do not know,” she said. 

“* Ah, dearest, you may believe. To my eyes 
you are the sweetest of all God’s creatures. Per- 
haps you think I say so only for the money’s 
sake.” 

‘*No, my lord, I do not think that.” 

‘*Of course much is due to him.” 

“He wants nothing but that I should be his 
wife. He has said so, and he is never false. L 
can trust him at any rate, even though I should 
betray him. But I will not betray him. I will 
go away with him, and they shall not hear of me, 
and nobody will remember that I was my fa- 
ther’s daughter.” 

“*You are doubting even now, dear.” 

“But [ ought not to doubt. If I doubt, it is 
because I am weak.” 

“Then still be weak. Surely such weakness 
will be good, when it will please all those who 
must be dearest to you.” 

“*Tt will not please him, Lord Lovel.” 

“* Will you do this, dearest: will you take one 
week to consider, and then write tome? You 
can not refuse me that, knowing that the happi- 
ness and the honor and the welfare of every Loy- 
el depends upon your answer.” 

She felt that she could not refuse, and she 
gave him the promise. On that day week she 
would write to him, and tell him then to what re- 
solve she should have brought herself. He came 
up close to her, meaning to kiss her if she would 
let him ; but she stood aloof, and merely touched 
his hand. She would obey her betrothed—at 
any rate till she should have made up her mind 
that she would be untrue to him. Lord Lovel 
could not press his wish, and left the house un- 
mindful of Mrs, Bluestone’s luncheon, 








CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE DOG IN THE MANGER. 


Dortrné all this time Daniel Thwaite had been 
living alone, working day after day and hour aft- 
er hour among the men in Wigmore Street, trust- 
ed by his employer, disliked by those over whom 
he was set in some sort of authority, and befriend- 
ed by none. He had too heavy a weight on his 
spirits to be light of heart, even had his nature 
been given to lightness. How could he even 
hope that the girl would resist all the temptation 
that would be thrown in her way, all the argu- 
ments that would be used to her, the natural en- 
treaties that would be showered upon her from 
all her friends? Nor did he so think of himself 
as to believe that his own personal gifts would 
bind her to him when opposed by those other per- 
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sonal gifts which he knew belonged to the lord. 
Measuring himself by his own staudard, regarding 
that man to be most manly who could be most 
useful in the world, he did think hiinself to be 
infinitely superior to the Earl. He was the work- 
ing bee, whereas the Earl was the drone. And 
he was one who used to the best of his abilities the 
mental faculties which had been given to him, 
whereas the Earl—so he believed—was himself 
hardly conscious of having mental faculties be- 
stowed upon him. ‘The Earl was, to his think- 
ing, as were all earls, an excrescence upon so- 
ciety, which had been produced by the evil hab- 
its and tendencies of mankind—a thing to be got 
rid of before any near approach could be made 
to that social perfection in the future coming of 
which he fully believed. But though useless, the 
Ear] was beautiful to the eye. ‘Though purpose- 
Jess, as regarded any true purpose of speech, his 
voice was of silver and sweet to the ear. His 
hands, which could never help him to a morsel 
of bread, were soft to the touch. He was sweet 
with perfumes and idleness, and never reeked 
of the sweat of labor, Was it possible that such. 
a girl as Anna Lovel should resist the popinjar 

backed as he would be by her own instinzts and 
by the prayers of every one of her race? And 
then from time to time another thought would 
strike him. Using his judgment as best he might 
on her behalf, should he wish that she should do 
so? The idleness of an earl might be bad, and 
equally bad the idleness of a countess. To be 
the busy wife of a busy man, to be the moth- 
er of many children, who should be el taught 
to be busy on behalf of. mankind, was, to his 
thinking, the highest lot of woman. But there 
was a question with him whether the accidents 
of her birth and fortune had not removed her 
from the possibility of such joy as that. How 
would it be with her, and him too, if, in after- 
life, she should rebuke him because he had not 
allowed her to be the wife of a nobleman? And 
how would it be with him if hereafter men said 
of him that he held her to an oath extracted from 
her in her childhood because of her wealth? He 
had been able to answer Mr. Flick on that head, 
but he had more difficulty in answering himself. 

He had written to his father after the Count- 
ess had left the house in which he lodged, and 
his father had answered him. The old man 
was not much given to the writing of letters. 
‘About Lady Lovel and her daughter,” said he, 
**T won’t take no more trouble, nor shouldn’t 
you. She and you is different, and must be.” 
And that was all he said. Yes, he and Lady 
Anna were different, and must remain so. Of 
a morning, when he went fresh to his work, he 
would resolve that he would send her word that 
she was entirely free from him, and would bid 
her do according to the nature of the Lovels. 
But in the evening, as he would wander back 
slowly, all alone, tired of his work, tired of the 
black solitude of the life he was leading, longing 
for some softness to break the harsh .monotony 
of his labor, he would remember all her pret- 
tinesses, and would, above all, remember the 
pretty oaths with which she had sworn that she, 
Anna Lovel, loved him, Daniel Thwaite, with 
all the woman’s love which a woman could give. 
He would remember the warm kiss which had 
seemed to make fresh for hours his dry lips, and 
would try to believe that the bliss of which he 
had thought so much might. still be his own. 
Had she abandoned him, had she assented to a 
marriage with the Earl, he would assuredly have 
heard of it. He also knew well the day fixed 
for the trial, and understood the importance 
which would be attached to an early marriage, 
should that be possible, or at least to a public 
declaration of an engagement. At any rate she 
had not as yet been false to him. 

One day he received at his place of work the 
following note: 

“Drax Mr. Tawartt,—I wish to 
most important usin, Could oreall ie ne to: 
morrow at eight o'clock in the evening—here ? 

“Yours very faithfully and always grateful, 

“J, Loven.” 
And then the Countess had added her address 
in Keppel Street—the very address which, about 
amonth back, she had refused to givehim. Of 
course he went to the Countess, fully believing 
that Lady Anna would also be at the house, 
though believing also that he would not be al- 
lowed to see her. But at this time Lady Anna 
was still staying with Mrs. Bluestone in Bedford 
Square. 

It was no doubt natural that every advantage 
should be taken of the strong position which 
Lord Lovel held. When he had extracted a 
promise from Lady Anna that she would write 
to him at the end of a week, he told Sir William, 
Sir William told his wife, Lady Patterson told 
Mrs. Bluestone, and Mrs. Bluestone told the 
Countess. They were all now in league against 
the tailor. If they could only get a promise 
from the girl before the cause came on, any 
thing that they could even call a promise, then 
the thing might be easy. United together, they 
would not be afraid of what the Italian woman 
might do. And this undertaking to write to 
Lord Lovel was almost as good as a promise, 
When a girl once hesitates with a lover, she has 
as good as surrendered. To say even that she 
will think of it, is to accept the man. Then 
Mrs. Bluestone and the Cc* itess, putting their 
heads together, determined that an appeal should 
be made to the tailor. Had Sir William or the 
Sergeant been consulted, either would have been 
probably strong against the measure. But the 
ladies acted on their own judgment, and Dan- 
iel Thwaite presented himself in Keppel Street. 
“<It is very kind of you to come,” said the Count- 
ess, 





“There is no great kindness in that,” said 
Daniel, thinking perhaps of those twenty years 
of service which had been given by him and by 
his father. 

a I know you think that I have been wngrate- 
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ful for all that you have done for me.” He did 
think so, and was silent. ‘But you would 
hardly wish me to repay you for helping me in 
my struggle by giving up all for which I have 
struggled.” . 

“*T have asked for nothing, Lady Lovel. 

“* Have you not?” 

“T have asked you for nothing.” P 

‘*But my daughter is all that I have in the 
world. Have you asked nothing of her ?” 

“©Yes, Lady Loyel. Ihave asked much from 
her, and she has given me all that I have asked. 
But I have asked nothing, and now claim noth- 
ing, as payment for service done. If Lady 
Anna thinks she is in my debt after such fash- 
ion as that, I will soon make her free.” 

«She does think so, Mr. Thwaite.”” 

“< Let her tell me so with her own lips.” 

“You will not think that I am lying to you.” 

** And yet men do lie, and women too, with- 
out remorse, when the stakes are high. I will 
believe no one but herself in this. Let her come 
down and stand before me and look me in the 
face and tell me that it is so, and I promise you 
that there shall be no further difficulty. I will 
not even ask to be alone with her. I will speak 
but a dozen words to her, and you shall hear 
them.” 

“She is not here, Mr. Thwaite. 
living with me in this house.” 

“«Where is she, then?” 

‘¢She is staying with friends.” 

“* With the Lovels—in Yorkshire ?” 

“*T do not think that good can be done by my 
telling you where she is.” 

**Do you mean me to understand that she is 
engaged to the Earl?” 

“*T tell you this—that she acknowledges her- 
self to be bound to you, but bound to you sim- 
ply by gratitude. It seems that there was a 
promise.” - 

“Oh yes—there was a promise, Lady Lovel ; 
a promise as firmly spoken as when you told the 
late lord that you would be his wife.” 

“<T know that there was a promise, though I, 
her mother, living with her at the time, had no 
dream of any such wickedness. There was a 
promise, and by that she feels herself to be in 
some measure bound.” 

“She should do so, if words can ever mean 
any thing.” 

**T say she does—but it is only by a feeling of 
gratitude. What! is it probable that she should 
wish to mate so much below her degree if she 
were now left to her own choice? Does it seem 
natural to you? She loves the young Earl, as why 
should she not? She has been thrown into his 
company on purpose that she might learn to love 
him—when no one knew of this horrid promise 
which had been exacted from her before she had 
seen any in the world from whom to choose.” 

“She has seen two now, him and me, and she 
can choose as she pleases. Let us both agree to 
take her at her word, and let us both be present 
when that word is spoken. If she goes to him 
and offers him her hand in my presence, I would 
not take it then though she were a princess, in 
lieu of being Lady Anna Lovel. Will he treat 
me as fairly? Will he be as bold to abide by 
her choice ?” 

“You can never marry her, Mr. Thwaite.” 

“Why can I never marry her? Would not 
my ring be as binding on her finger as his? 
Would not the parson’s word make me and her 
one flesh and one bone as irretrievably as though 
I were ten times an earl? I am a man and she 
awoman. What law of God, or of man—what 
law of nature, can prevent us from being man 
and wife? Isay that I can marry her—and, 
with her consent, I will.” ‘ 

‘“‘Never! You shall never live to call your- 
self the husband of my daughter. I have striven 
and struggled and suffered, as never woman 
strove and suffered before, to give to my child 
the name and the rank which belong to her. I 
did not do so that she might throw them away 
on such a one as you. If you will deal honestly 
by us—” 

‘*T have dealt by you more than honestly.” 

“Tf you will at once free her from this thrall- 
dom in which you hold her, and allow her to 
act in accordance with the dictates of her own 
heart—” 

‘That she shall do.” 

“Tf you will not hinder us in building up 
again the honor of the family, which was nigh 
ruined by the iniquities of my husband, we will 
bless you.” 

“<T want but one blessing, Lady Lovel.” 

“ And in regard to her money—” 

“T do not expect you to believe me, Count- 
ess ; but her money counts as nothing with me. 
If it becomes hers, and she becomes my wife, as 
her husband I will protect it for her, and enable 
her to put it to such good uses'as may seem most 
fit to both of us. But there shall be no dealing 
between you and me in regard to money.” 

“There is money due to your father, Mr. 
Thwaite.” 


She is not 


“Tf so, that can be paid when you come by | 


your own. 
ward.” 

** And you will not liberate that poor girl from 
her thralldom ?” 

“*She can liberate herself if she will. I have 
told you what I will do. Let me see her, and 
let her tell me to my face what she wishes.” 

**That she shall never do, Mr. Thwaite—no, 
by heavens! It is not necessary that she should 
have your consent to make such an alliance as 
her friends think proper for her. You have en- 
tangled her by a promise, foolish on her part, 
and very wicked on yours, and you may work us 
much trouble. You may delay the settlement 
of all this question—perhaps for years—and half 
ruin the estate by prolonged lawsuits; you may 
make it impossible for me to pay your father 
what I owe him till he, and I also, shall be no 
more; but you can not, and shall not, have ac- 


It was not lent for the sake of a re- 





cess to my daughter. You may do us infinite 
evil, but you can do yourself no good whatever.” 

Daniel Thwaite, as he returned home, tried to 
think it all over dispassionately. Was it as the 
Countess had represented? Was he acting the 
part of the dog in the manger, robbing others 
of happiness without the power of achieving his 
own? He loved the girl, and was he making her 
miserable by his love? He was almost inclined 
to think that the Countess had spoken truth in 
this respect. 

{ro BE conTINUED.] 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresPonpEnt. | 
Revelations concerning a late Honored Guest.—Sav- 
e Potentates.—Sensational End of a Sensational 
fovelist. 

AS it ever been your misfortune to have 
been intimate with a gentleman of appar- 

ent respectability, to have asked him to dinner 
and seated him in the place of honor next your 
wife, and afterward to read in the paper that he 
was hung? When our penal code was more 
stringent, the case was not uncommon, The 
banker Fontleroy, for example, who, as you re- 
member, suffered the last penalty of the law, 
“moved” at one time ‘‘in the best circles.” 
There is a dreadful story, indeed, which illus- 
trates the fact, concerning one who under pre- 
tense of sympathy called upon him in the con- 
demned cell, and entreated him with emotion to 
reveal to him, since the possession of the secret 
could be of no further social service to him, 
where he got that Curagoa from. But nowadays 
it is quite exceptional to have entertained capital 
offenders unawares. Hence it is that society 
here is rather put out of conceit with itself at 
the discovery that in welcoming the Shah of 
Persia we have been doing honor not indeed to 
a man that is doomed to the gallows, but to one 
who ought to have been hung a hundred times 
over. He is, in fact, I have good reason to be- 
lieve, the most cruel and vindictive despot that 
ever disgraced even the Persian throne. ‘Those 
little tricks of throwing his umbrella over his 
head when he had done with it, and the con- 
tents of his plate when he had had enough, and 
of wishing to try the effects of new rifles in 
crowded neighborhoods, which were here set 
down to childish impatience and thoughtless- 
ness, were, in fact, the indices of a disposition 
which when in his own domain exhibits itself in 
acts which would disgrace a tiger. I have the 
following anecdote from the lips of a lady who 
has lived for years in Teheran, and was a resi- 
dent in that city during the event which she 
thus describes. A Persian lady of high rank 
had given some offense to the Shah with that 
unruly weapon, her tongue, and being aware of 
the danger she had thereby incurred, fled across 
the frontier with her son. After four or five 
years, being desirous to return to her friends, 
she sounded some persons about the court as to 
whether it would be safe for her to do so, and 
was informed (whether with the Shah’s conniv- 
ance or not is doubtful) that the despot had for- 
given her. No sooner, however, did she recross 
the frontier than she was seized, put between two 
boards, and sawn asunder. This is his favorite 
punishment, and one which, I am told, he inflicts 
so often that even his ministers, who have no 
law but his, and are not scrupulous about human 
life, are appalled by it. However, if he did it 
but that once, that is quite enough for me, and 
still more, I should imagine, for every body who 
ever sat at table with him. To think that En- 
glishmen should have been taking off their hats 
to such a savage—nay, that Englishwomen 
should have welcomed him with smiles and en- 
thusiasm—seems to me at least a national humil- 
iation. It was, in my opinion, very much to the 
credit of the brewers of Barclay & Perkins that 
when Marshal Haynau, the Austrian woman- 
whipper, came with his gold-lace and stars, and 
accompanied by certain court people, to inves- 
tigate that establishment, they threatened to 
throw him into the vat, and made him run for 


| his life; and if the Shah was to return now after 


these revelations of his home life shall have be- 
come public, it is probable that he would meet 
with a very different reception from his last. 
For some offended novelist to ‘put one in a 
book” and ‘cut one up” is thought to be a say- 
age and inexcusable way of taking vengeance, 
but to put one between boards and saw one 
asunder is a much more censurable practice. I 
wonder—though it would be equally shocking 
either way—whether the Shah is graciously 


| pleased _to saw his subjects across or along: 
| across, I suppose, however, since it must needs 


be done against the grain. ‘The honor of his 
Majesty’s stay with us has stood us, it seems, in 
exactly a thousand pounds per diem, exclusive 
of the three salutes of the iron-clads at Ports- 


| mouth, which cost us a thousand pounds apiece. 


‘These were given in pebble powder, and the dis- 
charge in one case having been shot full face 
into a yacht, put five persons hors de combat. 
I wish the mischance had happened to the Shah 
himself, instead, when mounted on his hors de 


combat (war-horse, I mean), with its pink tail |. 


and its gold ring. One ought to have known 
that a man who rides a horse with a pink tail 
and a gold ring through it must be a worthless 
“critter,” though how hase no imagination could 
have pictured. What I have told you about 
him is, however, I believe, the literal fact. ‘The 
last news of-him is rather curious. Mr. Bur- 
naud, the ‘‘happy-thought” man, has. made 
comic capital out of his Majesty in a burlesque 
called Kissi-Kissi, and the Persian minister has 
actually remonstrated with our Lord-Chamber- 
lain against permitting his high and mighty mas- 
ter to be made a joke of; whereupon the mimic 
representative of the king of kings has been com- 
pelled to wash his face, in order, I suppose; to 
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a ay unlike our late objectionable guest as pos- 
sible. 

One of the worst features of the public recep- 
tion of these savage potentates is that more of 
the same sort are induced to come, 

“and one black sin brings on anodder, 

Like little nigger pickaninny riding pickaback upon 

him mudder. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar, who has been a good 
boy and given up slave-dealing, though not with- 
out pretty strong compulsion, is also, I believe, 
about to honor us with a visit, below whom, I 
should think, monarchs can no further go. 

In the days when sensation novels were not 
called by that name, but yet existed, there was 
a somewhat famous one entitled Paul Ferrol. 
Tt was realistic too, which at that time was a 
novelty, and it had a certain abrupt force of its 
own not easily forgotten. Its authoress, Mrs. 
Clive (the wife of a clergyman living near Here- 
ford, who has also large landed property in that 
neighborhood), was last week burned alive while 
sitting in her boudoir. She was over seventy, 
and a confirmed invalid; but she was engaged 
with books and MSS., when a spark flew from 
the fire and set the papers in a flame, from which 
she was too feeble to escape. 

R. Kemerr, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ONDON is following the excellent fashion 
set by so many cities of the United States, 
and the poor children of that great and crowded 
metropolis are enjoying free excursions into the 
fresher country air, Thus far we have heard of 
no trips embracing such a large number of chil- 
dren as those which have gone from New York. 
A recent excursion from this city to the ‘‘ Orient- 
al Groye’’ included nearly eighteen hundred lit- 
tle denizens of crowded tenement-houses. And, 
strange to say, not a single casualty, even of 
the most trifling nature, occurred among this 
great throng. Good order prevailed, and every 
child had a delightful time. On this excursion 
the expense for each one was about thirty-five 
cents. The London Telegraph gives an account 
of an excursion given to three hundred poor 
children of that city. It consisted of a drive 
into the country, a day of freedom and fun 
among green fields, flowers, and shady trees, 
and an abundant.meal of sandwiches, lemonade, 
ginger-beer, milk, strawberries, cherries, and 
currants, which was served under a huge tent 
on the meadows. All were required to come 
“clean and tidy,’’ and some touching incidents 
occurred showing the earnest desire to comply 
with this regulation. One little girl entreated 
the inspector to ‘look over Peter’s boots.” 
Peter was her small brother, whose mites of 
feet were planted in huge leather boots, which 
manifestly would prevent him from running 
about much. On inquiry it was found that the 
motherly sister had polished up the boy’s boots 
for this occasion and put them carefully away in 
the closet, where they were discovered by the 
drunken mother; and seeing them look so nice, 
she speedily transferred them to the pawn shop. 
Peter’s boots were ‘“ overlooked,” and he was 
‘iven a seat beside the driver of the van, greatly 
his comfort and to the delight of his sister. 
This is only a sample of the difficulties which 
poor little children endure in their endeavors to 
gain a holiday, not only in London, but every 
where, Sad indeed are the lives of those little 
ones whose wretched ESE ey Serisken) homes 
are made hopelessly miserable by a father or 
mother habitually intemperate. 





The ‘‘Aerial Sanitarium” is of Western growth. 
It is simply a huge balloon, firmly secured, at a 
proper height, to the earth, and around which is 
a wire frame-work fitted up to accommodate one 
hundred guests. A small balloon serves as an 
elevator. Ifa storm arises, the whole affair can 
be quickly brought down to earth. But in good 
weather it is averred that nothing is more de- 
lightful than this air hotel. 





Cold water, copiously spplied, is regarded as 
one of the best remedies for sun-stroke. If all 
who are forced to se themselves to the di- 
rect rays of the sun during the hottest months 
would lay a cloth wet in cold water upon the 
top of the head within the hat, it would usually 
be an effectual protection against injury. 





A Western lady recently was awakened from 
sleep by a dreadful dream and a mysterious voice 
exclaiming, ‘“‘Your brother William is dead!’’ 
She screamed and fainted. On being restored 
to consciousness she refused to be comforted, 
and passed the nine in tears. And, to be sure, 
in confirmation of her dream, the next day she 
received a letter stating that her brother—was 
quite well, and unusually successful in business! 





The work of reconstructing the Column Ven- 
dome at Paris has been commenced, though as 
yet only the masonry is begun. As a matter of 
economy, it is intended to utilize the stone- 
work of the old column, at least such portions 
as are suitable, and about two-thirds of the ma- 
terials can be used. But a large proportion of 
this material must be repaired and rejointed, 
and the reparation is most difficult. The com- 
pleted column will be surmounted by the old 
statue of the Emperor in gray redis and jack- 
boots, with the arms crossed in the legendary 
attitude, The statue is considerably injured, 
but not irreparably. 





A writer from Saratoga remarks that ‘‘so en- 
tirely have décolletée dresses disappeared that 
even the children are dressed up to their ears 
and down to their waists,”’ and queries whether 
the ‘‘poor little things” are “never to know 
the freedom and coolness of bare arms and neck 
when they dance in a room suffocatingly hot 
from the blaze of gas and the crowd which only 
leaves space enough for the dancers.” We say 
“poor little things”? most sympathizingly ; not, 
however, because fashion just now covers arms 
and neck—a style which is far more sensible and 


> prudent than the opposite one—but because 


they are encouraged and ted to dance at 
all in the “‘suffocatingly hot” rooms of @ fashion- 
able watering-place. Why can not these ‘“ poor 
little things” be allowed to keep themselves 
cool and comfortable during dog-days’ sultry 
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heat? If they want to dance, let them do it in 
free, airy places, and unencumbered by oppress- 
ive finery. Alas! how many mothers lose their 
little ones through vanity ! 





Complaint is made in many cities that the 
clergymen are all absent from town, and that it 
is difficult to procure one to attend funeral serv- 
ices. It is stated in a local paper that every 
one of the Protestant clergy in West Troy is out 
of town. 





It is the season for burglars; and some who 
make their living by midnight investigation of 
houses are not only wicked, but most unmiti- 
gatedly mean. Not long since a private house 
in exe Lon Avenue was not only robbed by 
burglars by the actual abstraction of five hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of property, but more than 
fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of paintings were 
cut to pieces with knives. Such atrocity seems 
almost beyond belief—a pure act of vandalism, 
which merits equal if not severer punishment 
than robbery. 





It is important for every one who ever ven- 
tures into or upon the water, to remember 
that when a person falls into deep water he 
will rise to the surface, and continue there, if 
he does not elevate his hands. If he moves his 
hands under water, in any way he pleases, his 
head will rise so high as to give him free liberty 
to breathe; and if he will use his legs as in the 
act of walking up stairs, his shoulders will rise 
above the water, so that he may use the less ex- 
ertion with his hands, or apply them to other 
purposes. Those who have never learned to 
swim should bear in mind these simple direc- 
tions. 





It is announced that the Emperor of China 
has issued a decree declaring that if the chief 
officer of his household carelessly breaks dishes 
he shall be killed. What a massacre of Bridgets 
there would be if such a regulation should be 
carried into effect in this country! 





Noblemen, scientific gentlemen, ladies inter- 
ested in social questions, and working-men be- 
longing to the various clubs and unions in Lon- 
don, have inaugurated a movement to furnish 
nutritious meals to the laboring classes ata mere 
nominal cost. One-day recently nine hundred 
meals were sent to the workmen in various 
printing-offices, factories, and other establish- 
ments, with a list of questions to be answered 
by the eaters for the purpose of learning their 
opinion of the food. Each meal consisted of 
sixteen ounces, made up of Australian meat, far- 
jnaceous substances, and vegetables, the whole 
costing twopence and a fraction at wholesale, 
or fivepence at retail. It is said that the work- 
ing classes of London have shown great preju- 
dice against the use of Australian meat, and it is 
desired that they should test it thoroughly and 
prove its value. 

Among other new things at Martha’s Vineyard 
this season is a beautiful steam-yacht, named 
Minnehaha, which is to be used for excursions. 





Sea bathing at Hyannis, on the south coast of 
Cape Cod, is particularly fine—the water pene 
warm and smooth, and the beach shelving grad- 
ually. 





Every adult-remembers the hideous picttres 
of the car of Juggernaut crushing its voluntary 
victims with which Sunday-school books and 
primary geographies were formerly embellished. 
Our childish minds were filled with horror at 
the contemplation of such results of heathen- 
ism. It now appears that a part of the lesson 
which was instilled into youthful students of 
missionary books is to be unlearned. A corre- 
spondent of the London Times informs the pub- 
lic that the deaths inflicted by the car are entirely 
due to accident. About 1500 devotees are em- 
ployed to drag the car, with its sixteen huge 
spiked wheels. Many of the poor wretches be- 
come entangled in the long ropes which they 
hold, fall, and are crushed under the wheels. 
Deaths have been fewer since, as, by order of 
an English commissioner, arrangements haye 
been made for the protection of the people. 


Wide publicity has been given to the fact that 
persons have been made sick by eating blue- 
tish ; hence it is very desirable that the condi- 
tions under which this and, indeed, other kinds 
of fish may be safely eaten should be under- 
stood. It is said that the blue-fish is furnished 
with a peculiar and powerful gastric juice, and 
that. the probeD ly. is that any ill effects on the 
health of those who eat of it is owing to care- 
lessness in cleaning the fish, whereby the gas- 
tric juice is allowed to fall upon the part to be 
eaten, or from its lying so long without clean- 
ing that, this pore agent of digestion per- 
meates the body. The taste of the fish changes 
rapidly unless it is properly prepared, and fish- 
ermen have learned to clean it soon after being 
caught. 





Whether moderate doses of ink may be con- 
sidered a specific for cholera morbus, or even 
for cholera, may demand longer trial before a 
satisfactory decision is reached; but the follow- 
ing incident is worthy the consideration of those 
who are subject to sudden attacks of illness and 
are uncertain what remedy to use. A short 
time ago a Louisville gentleman, who had re- 
tired to rest after a light supper of soft crabs and 
cucumbers, awoke in the night with certain 
pains which excited his fears of an attack of 
cholera, No time was to be lost in warding off 
the fell destroyer. He sprang from his spring 
mattress, and seizing a bottle of camphor, took 
a swallow, and then vigorously rubbed the af- 
flicted portion of his person with the restorative, 
continuing the application after he had returned 
to bed. He experienced prompt relief, but, as 
his fright left him, it occurred to him that his 
camphor had lost its customary odor. Again he 
rosé, and this time turned on the gas. A single 
glance at his night-shirt told the tale. Instead 
of camphor, he had used a bottle of superior 
writing fluid. 





Amidomono-chloro-beuzenesulphonicisa new 
acid, the discovery of which is just announced 
by the Jtalian Gazette of Chemistry.. One should 
take a long, breath before attempting to pro- 
~xounce the name. 
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CHAPEL FOUNDED BY MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
AT ROSCOFF. 





HOUSE IN WHICH PRINCE CHARLES. EDWARD. 
TOOK REFUGE AT ROSCOFF. 
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GATEWAY NEAR THE JACOBIN CHURCH, MORLAIX, 


SKETCHES IN BRITTANY. 


CPHSEE is certainly no part of France which 
is more interesting than Brittany. The 
way in which the history of this. wild and ro- 
mantic province is connected with England, the 
dignified seriousness. of its inhabitants, its. cli- 
Mate and scenery—all are wonderfully English. 
In addition to this the great number of quiet and 
secluded little villages, with their old houses and 
Picturesque churches, has at first sight an aspect 
more English than Continental ; and were it not 








RUE DES NOBLES, MORLAIX. 


SKETCHES IN BRITTANY. 


for the crosses at the road-side, and the figures 
of saints attached to the houses,.it would not’ be 
difficult to imagine one’s self in a Northampton- 
shire village: “ With all this similarity, however, 
there is much’ which is dissimilar, original, and 
strange in Brittany, One of the features in a 
Breton village which will first attract the tour- 
ist’s, attention. is the cemetery. - In’ Brittany, as 
in the old villages in England, the burial-ground 
is attached to the church, but the, aspect of a 
Breton cemetery is as distinct from that of an 
English one as can well be conceived, for in the 


former the tombs are the Jeast conspicuous ob- 
jects to be. seen, and that iwhich first attracts 
the attention. is the large’and remarkable groups 
of figures, often life-size, representing the Cru- 
cifixion’and Passion of our Lord. In some‘in- 
stances there are as many as eighty.or a hundred 
of these figures. - One of: our. illistrations rep- 
resents one of these ‘‘Calyaries” in the church- 
yard at St. Thegonnec. .- Another remarkable 
feature in the Breton cemetery is the ‘‘ Charnel,” 
or bone-house. When in Brittany any bones are 
remoyed in making a new graye, or in making 


any alteration in the burial-ground, these -re- 
mains of mortality are reverently deposited in a, 
building erected for that purpose. . Sometimes, 
in fact, the bones are purposely removed, and, 
placed in a recess made for them in the charnel- 
house. When this is'\done the name and date 
of the death of the departed are affixed to the 
skull upon a piéce of parchment.» So particular 
are the Bretons with regard. to the relics of the: 
departed that a few years ago an Englishman 
narrowly escaped being put to death by the in- 
dignant ‘inhabitants of a fillage because he had 




















quite innocently picked up a skull which he 
found in one of the church-yards, and was walk- 
ing off with it as a little addition to his museum 
at home! The most remarkable church-yards 
and Calvaries in Brittany are at St. Thegonnec, 
Guimillieu, Plougastel-Dowlais, and St. Jean-du- 
Doight, the latter of which contains, in addition 
to the usual buildings, a magnificent bronze 
fountain. All these cemeteries are entered by 
gates of elaborate design, occupying the position 
of the “‘lich-gate” in an old English church-yard. 

Several of the towns in Brittany are rich in 
domestic architecture, especially Morlaix, where 
some of the streets appear to have remained un- 
altered since the Middle Ages. We give illus- 
trations of two of the most remarkable streets in 
Morlaix. i 

No traveler should visit Brittany without see- 
ing the pretty little sea-port town or village of 
Roscoff. In the principal street he will find the 
little chapel of St. Miriam, built by the unfortu- 
nate Mary Stuart in commemoration of her mar- 
riage with the Dauphin. In another street he 
will find the old house in which the unhappy, 
Charles Edward took refuge after the overthrow 
of all his hopes at Culloden. Near to Roscoff 
is the interesting old episcopal city of St. Pol 
de Leon, with its noble cathedral and fine church, 
called ‘‘ Kreisker,” with the loftiest spire in Brit- 
tany, all constructed of granite, within a few 
miles of St. Pol de Leon. The country abounds 
with picturesque villages, castles, ruined abbeys, 
and every thing that can interest the artist or the 
antiquary. 





HETTY’S DOUGHNUTS. 

HE long rays of the afternoon sun slipped in 

at Mrs. Baxter’s open door, danced gayly 
over the spotless floor of the ample kitchen, 
darted in and out for a moment or two among 
the highly polished tins which stood in orderly 
rows on the dresser, and then suddenly plunged 
into Hetty’s heavy braids, and nestled there, as 
if they had at last found what they were seeking, 
and had no wish to wander more. They could 
not well have found a fairer resting-place than 
those same rich braids, red in the shadow and 
gold in the sun, unless they had chosen the long 
dark lashes, or the roguish dimple, or the soft 
pink cheeks, or the rosy lips. But no! the lips 
would have constituted but an uneasy resting- 
place, for they were in tolerably constant mo- 
tion. Not that any one who heard Hetty Morris 
speak would have wished her to be silent: still, 
silent she seldom was—at least in her waking 
hours. 

At the moment when the sunbeams first point- 
ed her out to us, as she stood at the great table 
rolling out dough, her sleeves fastened up, and 
her round white arms here and there dabbed 
with flour scarcely whiter, she was softly talking 
to herself. 

“Dear me! I shall never get these miserable 
doughnuts done by tea-time,” she was saying, 
as she cut off a strip of dough and gave it an 
airy twist; ‘‘and that horrid fat gets hotter and 
hotter every minute. The last two kettlefuls are 
utterly ruined.” 

“Tf that is ‘utter ruin,’” remarked a mascu- 
line voice, ‘‘I am willing to take it off your 
hands. Pass me the pan, Miss Hetty.” And 
the vines trailing over the east window were 
gently moved aside, and a dark curly head, 
adorned with two or three shavings, proceeded 
to insert itself into the open window, as if a por- 
trait had suddenly pushed its way into its frame. 

Hetty tossed her head. ‘‘No, I thank you, 
Mr. Kennedy,” said she, with another twist of 
the light dough. ‘‘Uncle Baxter knows to a 

. doughnut how many there should be in a batch; 
and if there were one missing I should suffer for 


it. 

‘Qh, nonsense!” said her companion. ‘He 
is not so bad as that. Tell the truth, Hetty, and 
say it is you who grudge me the poor satisfac- 
tion of a solitary cake. Never mind. There’s 
a good time coming soon, when they will be ev- 
ery-day affairs with me.” 

**What do you mean?” asked Hetty, pausing 
with her fork in her hand. 

“‘What should I mean, except that I am 
thinking of getting married ?” returned the young 
man in the window, brushing off a shaving as 
he spoke. 

“*Oh—I hadn't heard,” observed his compan- 
ion, returning with supreme indifference to her 
rolling-pin, 

“Haven't you? I am surprised at that,” was 
the reply, ‘‘for it has been all over town for the 
Jast fortnight.” 

‘*T wish you were not so fond of those silly 
jokes, Frank,” said Hetty, decidedly. 

“<T will agree to abandon the habit from this 
time forth for evermore,” he replied, looking very 
handsome and penitent; “‘that is, if you will give 
me a certain slight token that I am forgiven.” 

Hetty drew nearer to the window. 

‘‘What shall it be ?” she asked, with a deep- 
ening blush and a very encouraging smile, 

“If you love me, my dear, bestow upon me 
that crusty doughnut which adorns the top of 
yonder pile,” he responded, theatrically, striking 
an attitude as he spoke. 

Hetty’s heels clicked expressively as she walked 
to the pantry door, her head high in air. 

“*Help yourself,” she said, briefly. 

“Thanks !” responded Frank, reaching a long 
arm in at the window and over to the big table. 
“‘It is more convenient than I thought. I could 
easily carry away the whole panful.” 

No reply. 

“* Hetty, are you vexed?” 

A dead silence. 

“Come here, little girl, and give me a better 
token of forgiveness.” 

‘* Help yourself,” was the demure response. 

With an agile spring Frank perched upon the 
window-sill, when from the upper regions a yoice, 


clear and sharp, made itself heard in the succinct 
inquiry, 

**Cakes done, Hetty ?” 

“Yes, aunt. Do you want me?” asked the girl, 
darting to the door. 

“Come up,” was the rejoinder; and Miss 
Hetty, looking triumphantly back as she attained 
asecure position in the doorway, had the satisfac- 
tion, dear to her mischievous heart, of beholding 
a discomfited countenance disappear from the 
window, as Mr. Frank Kennedy dropped down 
on the outside. The vines rustled for an instant, 
and then were still. Hetty closed the door, and 
the sunbeams and the huge pan of doughnuts had 
the big kitchen all to themselves. 

Mrs. Baxter sat examining a chestful of woolen 
clothes, in the cool solitude of the north chamber. 

‘*Those pesky moths have got in here, after 
all,” she remarked, as her niece entered the room, 
**Look at that, now;” and she exposed to view 
an ancient garment completely riddled with small 
holes. ‘‘ You just sit down here, Henrietta, and 
sort out all the stockings into that basket by 
themselves. You'll have just about time before 
you set the supper-table.” 

Hetty sat down as directed, and was soon deep 
in a musty heap of stockings and flannels. 

“«There’s Will Lowry going by,” said her aunt, 
pausing a moment in her occupation and glancing 
out of the open casement. ‘‘I must ask him 
about Aunt Elizy.—Good-evening, William,” she 
called, leaning over the sill, and addressing a 
good-looking, broad-shouldered young fellow 
who was passing the gate. ‘‘ How’s all the folks, 
particularly your aunt Elizy ?” 

** All the folks are well, except Aunt Eliza, 
and she’s better,” replied the young man, paus- 
ing in his walk and leaning on the gate, as if 
quite willing to prolong the interview. ‘‘ Aunt 
Martha is going to have the sewing society up 
there to-morrow.” 

“They'll eat her out of house and home,” re- 
joined the old lady, rather grimly. ‘‘ That re- 
minds me, William, I promised to send your 
aunt some of my yeast cakes, and if you don’t 
mind a bundle, you might take ‘em along with 
you. They’re on the kitchen table. If you'll 
just step round to the back-door you'll find ’em 
quite handy.” 

“T'll just run down and get them for him,” 
proposed Hetty, anxious to escape from the wool 
chest, and not at all averse to a little flirtation 
with Will Lowry. 

“You'll just stick to the stockings, Miss Mor- 
ris,” answered her aunt, promptly. ‘‘ Let him 
wait on himself.” 

Presently the last pair of stockings was laid 
away, and then her aunt said, ‘‘ Now get the 
tea; and be quick about it too, Henrietta, for I 
see father’s wagon driving round to the barn 
now.” 

Hetty flew down to the kitchen, hurriedly put 
the tea to draw, and neatly set out on the white 
cloth snowy bread, golden butter, and crimson 
jelly, all made by her own deft fingers. ‘Then 
she ranged before her uncle’s place a huge plat- 
ter of cold boiled beef, a dish of cold potatoes, 
and another of pork and greens. Then, standing 
at one side, she glanced critically over the gener- 
ous board to see if all was complete. Something 
about the arrangement struck her as faulty; but 
at first she could not satisfy herself as to what it 
was. At last a light broke in upon her mind. 

“*How near I came to forgetting the dough- 
nuts! How uncle would have fretted, to be 
sure! Iam glad I thought before he came in.” 

So saying, she took a plate and went into the 
pantry. Not a doughnut was to be seen. She 
examined the cupboard under the milk shelf, 
There was the bread box, a jar of cookies, and 
two lusty loaves of gingerbread—but no dough- 
nuts. She brought a wooden chair from the 
kitchen, and stood thereon to search the top- 
most shelf. ‘There she beheld only pots of jam 
and preserves, together with some disused tins, 
all very much covered with dust—but no dough- 
nuts. Then she pulled out the big pie board 
from behind the flour-barrel (the pie board made 
by Frank at the age of ten years—his earliest es- 
say in the carpentering line—and which warped 
past all using within the first month of its exist- 
ence). No doughnuts—nothing but two or three 
cobwebs, against which she promptly registered a 
vow. As she was replacing the board a thought 
darted into her mind which caused smiles to fade 
quickly away, and a frown of annoyance as quick- 
ly succeed them. 

‘*Frank! That is the reason he went home so 
early from his work, is it? How silly of him to 
play me such a trick! If he only knew how cross 
Uncle Baxter can be when he is vexed! What 
shall Ido?” And poor Hetty.began turning over 
in her mind all sorts of excuses for the non-ap- 
pearance of her uncle’s favorite delicacy, none of 
which would do in the least, and in the midst of 
which she heard his rough voice in the kitchen. 

“* Supper ready ?” 

“* All ready,” she answered, faintly, from the 
depths of the pantry; and hastily cutting sever- 
al thick slices of gingerbread, she hurried out 
and took her seat at the table. 

“‘What time did Frank go?” inquired her 
uncle of nobody in particular, at the same time 
heaping his plate with meat and vegetables. 

Hetty said nothing, and her aunt replied, 

“Somewhere between five and six; I don’t 
know exactly.” 

“*Did he get through with that door before 
he went?” demanded the gruff voice again. 

“He did,” replied Aunt Baxter, concisely. 
Hetty breathed more freely. 

“*What that fellow does with his time is more 
than I know,” growled Uncle Baxter. ‘It’s 
lucky for him he’s working by the job, or he’d 
hear a piece of my mind.” 

Farmer Baxter's ‘‘ womenkind,” as he was 
wont courteously to term the ladies of his family, 
understood his ways, and usually passed over his 
ebullitions of temper in silence, knowing that he 
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would doubtless eat himself into better humor in 
due course. 

“*T believe he spends half his time gossiping 
with the women,” he continued, rightly surmis- 
ing that the subject was distasteful to his wife 
and niece, and therefore doggedly pursuing it. 
eee he been in here this afternoon, Henriet- 
ta?” 

“*No, Sir,” replied Hetty, boldly, though a 
recollection of Frank’s parting attitude came 
over her guiltily as she spoke. 

“*Well, just see that he don’t, then; and you 
“tend to your work,” was the surly rejoinder ; and 
the old man subsided into a discussion of his dish 
of greens. 

For a few moments silence reigned about the 
table. Aunt Baxter, with the policy induced by 
long experience, remaining mute, and Hetty be- 
cause her angry tears choked her utterance. 
Presently a subdued conversation commenced 
and was for some time carried on in an under- 
tone between aunt and niece. Suddenly came 
the awful question, which had all the time been 
hanging like a doom over poor Hetty’s head, 

‘© Where’s the doughnuts ?” 

“They were just done, and quite hot,” replied 
Hetty, flushing crimson. ‘‘ The gingerbread is 
fresh, and I thought you would just as lief have 
it to-night.” 

**You know better,” amiably returned Uncle 
Baxter. ‘‘ Just you step quick and get some.” 

Hetty mechanically rose to obey, when her 
aunt quietly observed : 

‘It seems a pity to let the gingerbread dry ; 
but I presume Aunt Samanthy will be glad of 
it.” 

“¢ Aunt Samanthy won't get it, then, that’s all,” 
returned her lord and master, quite unconscious 
that this was precisely the response she wished 
and expected. ‘‘Sit down, Henrietta, and an- 
other time don’t cut gingerbread when there’s 
fresh doughnuts in the house.” 

So that danger was over ; but in proportion as 
her fear of her uncle’s displeasure passed away 
her indignation against Frank Kennedy increased. 
She could not readily forgive him the scolding 
she had received or the more formidable one she 
had escaped. 

“<T think I'll run up to grandma’s,” said Aunt 
Baxter, the next day, as they left the dinner- 
table, ‘‘if you can clear away the things alone.” 

**Oh! I can do that easily enough,” replied 
Hetty, with alacrity, for the poor child had been 
planning all the morning how she could get an 
opportunity to replace that dreadful missing dish. 

** Very well,” said her aunt; ‘‘ and if you want 
something to do, you might sort the rest of those 
flannels.” 

‘*T want to gather my dress skirt,” said Het- 
ty, faintly, blushing as she did so for the decep- 
tion. 

** Well, I don’t care, so you're not idle ;” and 
Aunt Baxter walked heavily and respectably out 
of the gate, adorned with her Sunday bonnet and 
her best mantilla. 

No sooner did the gate click behind her than 
Hetty fell to work with the greatest energy. 
Eggs were beaten, spice measured, sugar and 
shortening weighed, and worked into the dough 
which had been surreptitiously rising behind the 
pantry door since morning. ‘The fat was tested, 
and the strips of the soft yielding mass speedily 
reappeared in crisp, brown twists piled up in a 
large yellow dish, which dish was spitefully placed 
out of reach from the open window. The young 
lady did not sing over her work to-day, but 
frowned blackly instead, as she flew from stove 
to table. The frown deepened perceptibly when, 
just as she was contemplating the last of the 
golden brown cakes, a well-known voice was 
heard from the window, exclaiming : 

** Heaven defend us! What a capacity Uncle 
Baxter must have for doughnuts, if he has eaten 
all you made yesterday, and now demands more!” 

This was too much. Hetty felt the blood leap- 
ing through her veins. 

‘*Mr. Kennedy !” she said, icily, ‘‘it is possi- 
ble to carry a joke too far. I am so busy this 
afternoon that [ can not stop to hear you ‘ talk 
nonsense ;’” with which cutting quotation she 
turned with much dignity to leave the room, and 
presently found herself wildly struggling with the 
door-latch, which, with the usual perversity of 
inanimate things, chose this inauspicious moment 
for sticking fast. 

“*Won't you tell me what I have done?” 
pleaded the delinquent, seizing his opportunity. 

“*T don’t care to discuss the point,” replied 
ete still fumbling with the obdurate door- 

teh. 

“* How unfair you are!” he broke out, impa- 
tiently. ‘*You accuse me of some mysterious 
offense, and then utterly refuse to allow me to 
defend myself.” = 

“*T don’t accuse you of any thing,” said Hetty, 
shaking the door furiously. ‘‘ I know that you 
consider joking at every time and on every sub- 
ject perfectly allowable, but when I had told you 
fairly what uncle can be when he is vexed, I did 
think it very cruel and inconsiderate that you 
should set him on me just for a silly trick.” 

“*T give you my word, Hetty, that I had no 
idea of your uncle’s really grudging me those 
cakes, if that is what you mean, or even know- 
ing any thing about it.” Hetty elevated her eye- 
brows. ‘‘Of course I know he is stingy, and all 
that, but I had no idea you were in earnest when 
you said he would visit it on your head. My 
taking them at all was only a bit of fun, any- 
way.” 

“And a very stupid bit of fun,” interpolated 
Hetty, But just here the door yielded to a par- 
ticularly vicious twitch, and Hetty rushed up 
stairs. 

‘The tea-things were hurriedly washed up and 
put away that evening, and Mrs. Baxter set forth 
sedately through the village street, for it was 
conference-meeting night. Who does not know 
that meeting well, with its swinging kerosene 
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lamp, whose light seems always in your eyes, 
whichever way they turn, until you close them 
for relief; the solemn countenance of the good 
deacon who ‘‘leads;” the doubtful and wailing 
hymns; the awful pauses; the sense of personal 
gratitude to some long-winded, prosy brother 
who rises and ‘‘fills up the time” after a deathly 
hush of unusual duration ; and the blessed period 
which closes the service and removes the restraint 
that for two hours has bound the senses of all 
present? The closing prayer is offered, and the 
words spoken which dismiss the worshipers, who 
stream out into the narrow aisles, the older ones 
gravely exchanging bits of local gossip, the 
younger, to whom this is the moment of cul- 
minating interest, wishing, fearing, and hoping. 
The girls cast blushing glances toward the pha- 
lanx of tall youths on either side of the door, 
and the youths, having already made a selection, 
only await opportunity. Happy those whom no 
disappointment awaits; for, alas! there must be 
some ‘‘preyious engagements.” Then comes 
the delicious saunter homeward in the soft 
summer evening, the elders having considerate- 
ly gone on before; the lingering at the gate 
while the trees softly whisper overhead, and 
the good-night reluctantly murmured beneath 
the stars, Alas that youth comes but once, 
and will not return after disappointments have 
taught us to value aright its sweet dream-life! 

Hetty walked demurely out of meeting that 
night by her aunt’s side, conscious, though they 
had not exchanged a glance, that Frank Ken- 
nedy was awaiting her. A little lonely sense of 
separation from him came over her, but it did 
not soften her resentment. It had become a 
regular thing for Frank to walk home with her 
after meeting; she was vexed with herself when 
she thought how regular it was, As this thought 
passed through her mind, she became aware, 
though -her eyes were cast down, that Frank 
was approaching her on one side while Will 
Lowry was offering her his arm on the other. 
Fixing a cold look upon the former—a look 
which cut him to the heart—she turned with 
one of her brightest smiles to the latter, and, 
with a ‘*Thank you, Mr. Lowry,” she walked 
away with him, leaving Frank gazing after 
her with a look of pain and perplexity min- 
gled. As for Hetty, though she talked and 
laughed in her gayest tones, and leaned on 
Will’s arm and glanced up in his face in her 
usual coquettish manner, her heart was heavy 
within her, nor did she feel happier, though she 
became much gayer, when, a few minutes later, 
Frank passed her with Selma Burton clinging 
to his arm confidingly. 

“Ts that an engaged couple, Miss Morris?” 
asked her companion, as Selma's lisping tones 
died away in the distance. 

“*T am sure I don't know,” answered Hetty, 
with a light laugh; and then the conversation 
drifted into the usual talk of two young persons 
taking the longest way home under the elms on 
a balmy summer evening. ‘They stood for some 
time by the gate, trying’ to distinguish various 
constellations in the sparkling heavens—so long, 
in fact, that Frank Kennedy, returning no doubt 
from similar astronomical researches with Selma, 
heard Hetty’s clear laugh, and paused for a mo- 
ment, half intending to join her. But his better 
judgment prevailed; he walked away and dis- 
appeared in the darkness. Then Will and Het- 
ty exchanged a good-night over the low gate— 
several good-nights, in fact—and they parted. 

Every thing had gone exactly as Miss Morris 
wished. She had crushed Frank to the earth 
with her scorn, and she had shown him that she 
was by no means dependent on his attentions. 
Certainly no one could ask for a more devoted 
suitor than Will Lowry. Every thing he had 
said during the evening had shown her plainly 
that she had but to stretch out her hand and 
take him; and how manly and handsome he 
was! ‘‘I will take him, too, if he offers him- 
self,” said Hetty to herself as she put out her 
light. Then she very consistently cried herself 
to sleep. 

‘The next day passed like a dream to her. She 
performed her usual duties as if she were some- 
body else. Frank was still at work in the barn, 
having not quite finished his job; but he did not 
once look toward the house, as far as Hetty could 
see, much less come toward it; and she noticed 
that he had left off the customary whistling over 
his work. Even Farmer Baxter could not com- 
plain of any neglect on that day. Just at six 
o'clock, while she was setting the table, feeling 
thoroughly wretched and forlorn, her heart gave 
a great bound. There he stood in the doorway! 
She had been feeling all the afternoon that if he 
came to her again, in spite of his offenses she 
could not resist him. She was too unhappy with- 
out him, and now he had come, as she had hard- 
ly dared to hope he would do. She hastily sum- 
moned all her pride, that her surrender might 
not be too sudden or absolute, and went forward 
with a frigid air quite contradicted by her rapid- 
ly beating heart. 

“This is the key to the tool-house, Hetty,” 
he said, placing in her outstretched hand a cold 
door-key instead of the fervent clasp she expect- 
ed. ‘Tell your uncle I've got through. Good- 
night!” and he was gone before she could form a 


























































































































reply. 

Xe pnis is the end of every thing,” thought poor 
Hetty. ‘‘Now if Will Lowry comes I will ac- 
cept him.” 

‘Will Lowry did come in the evening, but she 
had no opportunity of carrying out her resolu- 
tion, as his aunt came with him expressly to see 
Aunt Baxter, and they. all sat together in the 
front-room, except Uncle Baxter, who audibly 
slumbered. on the lounge in the kitchen during 
the entire call, greatly to the mortification of his 
niece. What that young lady said and did dur- 
ing the evening she could not tell. She was liv- 
ing,over and over tt cold parting with Frank 
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appointing door-key. As the visitors rose to go, 
Will remarked, 

**Aunt Martha, you have nearly forgotten 
your errand.” F 

“Surely,” returned Miss Lowry, producing 
from some mysterious quarter a huge milk-pan. 
“We came specially to return your pan.” The 
cakes were splendid. Did you make ’em, or did 
Hetty? For I want the receipt.” ; - 

“<T always make yeast cakes myself,” replied 
Aunt Baxter, looking bewildered. ‘‘ But where 
did the pan come from ?”” et 

‘Will brought the doughnuts home in it. 
By-the-way, you promised me some of them 
yeast cakes.” 

Aunt Baxter still looked dazed, but Hetty, for 
the first time seeing a light dawn through the 
clouds which had for some days overshadowed 
her, burst into a peal of rather loud and hyster- 
ical laughter, which brought Uncle Baxter out 
of dream-land into the front-room to ascertain 
the cause of such a startling sound. 

“¢ Was it you who took the doughnuts?” cried 
Hetty, as soon as she could speak. ‘‘ And you 
thought they were yeast cakes!” And a re- 
newed peal of laughter attested the poor child’s 
revulsion of feeling. 

“‘Mrs, Baxter said they were in plain sight on 
the kitchen table,” responded Will, in rather an 
injured tone; ‘‘and as they were the only cakes 
there, I naturally supposed them to be yeast 
cakes.” 

“ No wonder you went home across lots,” cried 
Hetty, going off into another peal of laughter, in 
which every body joined. 

‘« Well, I thought myself it was kind 0’ queer,” 
said Miss Lowry at last, wiping the tears from 
her eyes; ‘‘but I s’posed of course you sent ’em 
for the society ; so we ate ’em up.” 

That night before Hetty slept she had written 
a brief note to Frank Kennedy. She had a bit- 
terstruggle with her pride before she could make 
up her mind to take the first step, but the lesson 
of the last few days had not been altogether lost : 


“Dean Franx,—I have made a horrible blunder, 
and I am ashamed of myself. If you feel that you 
can forgive my abominable treatment of you, come to 
see me, and I will explain. H. M.” 


She was sitting under a tree in the orchard 
idly rolling one or two half-ripe apples about on 
the grass. She had watched and waited all day 
for Frank ; and now, as evening was drawing on 
and he had not come, she was beginning to think 
he was too deeply offended to seek her again. A 
shadow passed between her and the setting sun, 
and he stood before her. 

«* Well?” he demanded, gravely regarding her. 
He loved Hetty Morris better than his own life, 
but he felt that she had injured him solely through 
caprice, and he felt that he could not lower his 
dignity even to regain her precious favor. 

“<T want to ask your forgiveness, Frank,” said 
Hetty, 5 ing very fast lest her resolution 
should fail. ‘I have treated you badly, but it 
was all a ridiculous misunderstanding.” 

“© Of course you were forgiven before you ask- 
ed,” he said, still gravely, and without offering 
to sit down. ‘The narrator discredits this mag- 
nanimous statement, but the young man said 
it, nevertheless. ‘And now,” he resumed, ‘I 
suppose I may ask the promised explanation.” 

“Tt is too preposterous,” cried Hetty, break- 
ing into irrepressible laughter. ‘‘The truth is, 
I lost my doughnuts, and I thought you had 
taken them just for a joke.” 

“But I did take some, you know,” he said, 
looking puzzled. 

“T know you took two,” answered Hetty, 
bursting out again; ‘‘ but I lost at least a bush- 
el.” 
Frank Kennedy had come to this interview 
with a determination to be dignified and, if nec- 
essary, stern; but as the sun sank beneath the 
horizon a belated swallow hurrying home to his 
family might have heard him remark, 

“Whatever else we have at the wedding-sup- 
per, be sure and have a batch of doughnuts.” 

“You may depend on me for that,” replied 
Miss Hetty, smartly, ‘‘for I shall rely on that 
argument to bring Uncle Baxter round.” 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorREsPonpent. ] 


(HE fashions for the next winter will be of 
the composite order. By this I mean that 
there will be several styles. Formerly this was 
not the case ; and those who have not carefully ob- 
served the modifications that have been wrought 
in this respect still believe that it is now as of 
old, and that a complete change will appear at 
the renewal of each season, without transition or 
compromise with the existing fashion. 

To begin with, the order of the seasons is in- 
verted, now that the wealthy part of the Parisian 
population have adopted the custom of remaining 
in the country until December. As to radical 
changes, they are no longer to be expected ; on the 
contrary, all transformations are wrought with 
the greatest circumspection, and far from aban- 
doning any existing fashion for something quite 
different, we modify it by degrees until it in- 
sensibly glides into another style. For instance, 
in spite of all the prognostications to the contrary, 
crinoline was not suddenly laid aside, but was 
first contracted, then shortened, then cut in two, 
suppressing the front, and finally replaced by a 
simple tournure ; and four years were needed to 
attain this result. 

It is the same with suits, Although we may 
Say that it is certain that they will be worn next 
Winter almost as we see them now, they will be re- 
served more exclusively than before for day wear 
and for walking. Simultaneously with suits we 
shall witness the growth in favor of short dresses, 
Without over-skirts or polonaises, but on which 


the trimming will simulate over-skirts, drapings, 
and poufs, which we have not succeeded in 
abandoning suddenly any more than crinoline. 
Flounces of all sizes, ruches, bias folds, and bows 
will be used to cover the skirts of these short 
dresses in such a manner as to make the absence 
of the polonaise forgotten. 

To sum up, therefore, I will say that next 
winter three styles of dresses will be worn— 
namely: First, the very long dress, without over- 
skirt, polonaise, or trimming, but draped in a 
pouf behind. This dress is so long that, in spite 
of the pouf being taken up, a long train remains. 
It is worn for dinners or carriage visits. Sec- 
ondly, the walking suit, with a polonaise, or else 
with an over-skirt, waist, and mantelet, or some 
other wrapping to match. *This is the street dress 
proper, and will be the one most generally worn. 
Thirdly, the short dress, no longer than the walk- 
ing suit, but very much trimmed, and in such a 
manner that the trimming takes the place of an 
over-skirt or polonaise. With this will be worn 
a cape or Dolman mantelet. This dress, which 
is designed for the same use as the walking suit, 
will be its rival, and perchance its heir-pre- 
sumptive. 

As to bonnets, I defy drawing, description, 
or even color to reproduce every thing that is 
made and worn under this name. The latest, 
which have a gutter pipe in front and are turned 
up behind in the fashion of a peasant’s head- 
dress, is set on the top of the head, and fastened 
with a cluster of flowers or loops of ribbon. I 
know not which should bear the responsibility 
of these bonnets, the milliners or the hair-dress- 
ers. But the fact is that the present style of 
arranging the hair renders these bonnets neces- 
sary, just as these bonnets exact the present style 
of arranging the hair. Here is an endless chain, 
you see, which makes it hard to fix the blame. 
Far from the hair being lowered, it is higher 
than ever, and is built up in the form of towers, 
casques, shakos, and turbans, Luckily no one 
has yet thonght of arranging it as a caftan, in 
honor and emulation of the Shah, whose late 
visit has excited the imagination of our people 
to such an extent. But if we have not the caf- 
tan, at least we have the diamond-steel aigrette. 

These diamond-steel ornaments—that is, steel 
cut in diamond-like facets—will be the rage dur- 
ing the coming season. Marvels of workmanship 
are in the course of preparation. There are Shah 
of Persia diamond-steel aigrettes and pins for the 
hair, ear-rings with medallions or brooches to 
match, buttons, and large buckles like those of 
soldiers’ belts. These buttons will be set in three 
rows on the front of dresses without trimmings. 
On a fine gray fabric this ornament-will be hand- 
some and in good taste, and still very simple; 
on black, violet, or dark blue it will be more con- 
spicuous, and consequently less tasteful. Large 
steel belt-buckles will form the centre of huge 
bows that will be used for trimming toilettes de- 
signed for full-dress occasions. ‘Of course the 
use of this diamond-steel excludes all other jew- 
elry therewith ; a dress trimmed with these but- 
tons exacts hair-pins, brooches, and ear-rings of 
the same style and material. 

Some changes are announced in the shape of 
waists. It will soon be with these as it is with 
bonnets, their enumeration will be impossible. 
Jackets will be worn more and more next winter, 
opening over vests or plastrons—that is, front 
pieces. The following is a good model of this 
style: 

a pemi-trained dress, very much trimmed on the 
bottom and behind. We will suppose the skirt 
to be of faille of the favorite new-mown-hay 
shade—that is, greenish or yellowish gray—with 
a jacket of the same material, opening very wide 
over a plastron of velvet of the same color. The 
front of the skirt is covered with a rounded tablier 
of velvet like the plastron, trimmed with fringe 
mixed with jet. This tablier is tied behind by two 
yery long ends cut on the bias. These dresses, 
and all of a similar style, are more dressy than 
walking suits, and less so than trained dresses, 
and will be worn on occasions when the latter 
would be considered too ceremonious and the 
former too négligé. 

At this moment the modistes are concentra- 
ting their efforts on dresses for the demi-season. 
These may be characterized in two words, silk 
and woolen—the silk for the skirt, and the wool- 
en for the polonaise. We are no longer confined 
to plain polonaises over a striped skirt, or figured 
ones over a plain skirt; the skirt itself now is 
often composed of two fabrics, one striped for 
the tablier, and the other plain for the rest of the 
skirt and the trimmings. ‘The fashion of wear- 
ing black silk skirts under light polonaises will 
continue, and even increase through the fall. I 
will describe a full traveling suit which I have 
just seen in preparation, 

Skirt of black faille, trimmed with a broad 
pleated flounce, or rather a pleated band—for it is 
fastened down on each side—extending all around 
the bottom, and ‘surmounted by two other simi- 
lar bands, which extend only to the tablier on 
each side, Over-skirt of thin light felt gray cloth, 
with a wide hem stitched with black silk. ‘This 
over-skirt is very long, and is drawn tightly across 
the front, and draped only very far back behind 
the arms. Waist with very deep basque, opening 
over a large square Vest of black faille. Black 
morocco belt, with oxidized silver ornaments, 
having a small bag of the same morocco sus- 
pended on one side and a very short umbrella on 
the other. 

An immense number of small mantelets, short 
capes, and hooded collars of bright-colored cash- 
mere or flannel, trimmed with coarse white, écru, 
or twine guipure, are both in preparation and use. 
The favorite colors are bright blue, wood, deep 
green, and, more rarely, red. Dolman mantelets 
of salmon-color embroidered with black and 
plum-color, or dark blue embroidered with white, 
are also seen. These form part of the dresses 
for the watering-places and the sea-side; but they 








must Le taken into account, because, on the one 
hand, there are no other fashions for the moment, 
and on the other, the future and definitive fash- 
ions are always to be found in the germ in the 
eccentricities of the present season, which may 
be considered as so many trial balloons sent up 
to ascertain which way the wind blows. 

It may be foretold as certain that the fashion 
of embroidering on silk or wool, no matter what 
the fabric, without being as general as it is now, 
will be none the less ruinous, for, with the winter, 
it will gain in richness what it loses in quantity. 
This summer eyery thing has been embroidered, 
and for the autumn it will be the same. But in 
winter the garments to be embroidered will be 
costly silks and velvets, very different from the 
cheap cotton materials which formed the ground- 
work in summer. With this silk will be mingled 
jet, which is again very much in vogue, notwith- 
standing the short time that has passed since it 
was banished. It is said, moreover, that steel 
spangles will be used in embroidery, even on 
dark fabrics. Ye stars, how they will shine! 

Very high Spanish combs of dark or light 
shell will probably be worn more than ever next 
winter. They will be set straight on the middle 
of the head or on one side, according to the style 
of face; the latter arrangement is only suited to 
persons with irregular features and an arch and 
piquant expression. A pomegranate blossom 
and a black lace mantilla properly complete this 
Spanish coiffure ; the large combs, however, are 
often worn without either mantilla or flowers. 
Curls are worn, but rather short than long, and 
the hair is still combed up so as to leave the 
nape of the neck bare. 

Exorevixe Raruonp. 








EPEIRA DIADEMA. 
ONE OF OUR SUMMER GUESTS. 


“‘Web-Spinner was a miser old, 
And came of low degree: 
His body was large, his legs were thin, 
And he kept bad company!” 
ARTLY true and partly false, all honor nev- 
ertheless to our well-beloved Mary Howitt, 
who, in the matter of acquaintance with the dis- 
tinguished family of Arachnida, was simply un- 
fortunate. Could she have seen, as have we, the 
great friendliness existing between Sprite-Spin- 
ner, the arbor autocrat, and Miss Dorothy, pre- 
siding mistress of Brett Lodge, the last line of 
my quotation would perchance have been modi- 
fied; for very certain it is that Miss Dorothy is 
eminently ‘‘the very best of company”—always 
making friends with the creeping, buzzing, fly- 
ing folk about her; always stretching out pro- 
tecting arms in their defense. ‘It’s nothing 
against them that they can not speak our lan- 
guage,” she would say, with a pretty assump- 
tion of resentment; ‘“‘no more can we theirs ; 
-and it’s noticeably true that upon some points 
our human knowledge and book-learning seem 
of exceedingly small account when attempting 
to elucidate the ways of doing and living that’s 
written within them—‘ graven on their hearts,’ 
as one may say, by the Master’s own hand. 
Yes, yes, their lives are the echoes of His great 
lessons, and every day something new is unfold- 
ed to us who patiently watch their outgoings 
and incomings.” 

Miss Dorothy's great soul conned many les- 
sons through this loving intimacy with bird and 
bee, and no less acknowledged herself the grate- 
ful recipient of unwritten lore from observing 
how ‘ Web-Spinner” drew his coils about him, 
gathering his forces from apparently such feeble 
beginnings, and, too, after the instinct within 
him, ‘gained his bread.” 

Once established in his aerial castle, Sprite- 
Spinner held receptions daily. His ‘‘ outfit” was 
regal. In the matter of “‘ hangings,” of broid- 
eries, and silken wrappings, no costliest robe 
of fleecy lace could in the least compare. I 
have sometimes thought it possible that ‘*Web- 
Spinner” may regard all our human attempts in 
this line as absurd forgeries, or at best but blun- 
dering copies of nature’s handiwork. Epeira 
Diadema held sway upon the top of an ancient 
brier-bush, tall, prickly, branching, yet suffi- 
ciently leaved to afford a pleasant background 
of tender sombreness, and so high that children 
could not reach his dew-drop pavement. He 
knew his advantage, and bravely set himself to 
weave his silken coils, not forgetting the tradi- 
tional ‘‘winding-stair,” so fatal to all simple- 
minded ones. 

Not long after the royal weaver had set up his 
fairy loom, Miss Dorothy, passing that way, first 
descried the arbor king, a hale old fellow of ro- 
tund body, quite equaling in size the end of her 
plump thumb ; his coat was of glossy black, with 
trimmings and feathery flutings much resem- 
bling in hue the soft, shining tints of the mead- 
ow buttercup. Spreading out from his alder- 
manic presence, and looking for all the world 
like a point lace carpet, were spun the silken 
tissues, millions of them threading out in lovely 
figures, the numerous radiations intersected and 
strengthened in a marvelous manner by the 
cunning artificer. Line after line of the slender 
filaments were deftly drawn from that wonder- 
ful spinneret supply, and yet there was no lack. 
Miss Dorothy had read much of this portly art- 
isan; of his limitless resources; of the viscid 
fluid, capable of being woven with such subtle 
power; but to see it accomplished by the big 
spider himself was like a revelation direct. His 
adroit movements, his sly winks in examination 
of hoped-for pantry supplies, and stealthy glances 
toward floating members of the fly fraternity, 
were very funny. 

Miss Dorothy’s second call was no Jess rich in 
results. A new picture of household thrift was 
unexpectedly presented. In an unguarded mo- 
ment foreign entanglement had interfered seri- 
ously with the completeness of the busy weay- 
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er's daylight labors, and at the moment of her 
approach Epeira Diadema was endeavoring to 
repair the unseemly rent. With keen eyes the 
little woman noted the marvelous adaptation to 
the emergency, and saw the skillful strengthen- 
ing of the silken carpet by means of wooden 
weights, At first the wily creature with un- 
erring vision let out gradually from a spinneret 
a tiny filament; slowly it unfolded in length un- 
til a bit of chip was reached, and which it firmly 
adhered to; slowly another line of connection, 
parallel to the first, reached the block, and so 
over and over again until a cord sufficiently 
strong was banded, when the block itself was 
deftly raised to position, and effectually pinion- 
ed the weak corner of the delicately woven web. 
This done, the portly guardian of the premises 
addressed himself to the tattered mesh on the 
opposite corner, adding there also ‘‘a staple ;” 
after which he planted his burly figure upon a 
well-inclosed central platform, and resigned him- 
self to make-believe slumber. An actual snooze 
was not to be thought of; hunger pressed him 
sore; and, with half an eye upon anterooms 
opening from the “ winding-stair,” Sprite-Spin- 
ner calmed his perturbed spirits in joyous an- 
ticipation of preying on belated travelers. And 
not long was he left to fasting. A heedless blue- 
bottle, soaring with outstretched wing, touched a 
dew-drop cornice ; the reverberation ran through 
the silken flooring; Epeira pounced upon the 
victim, and in a moment had dragged the pant- 
ing speck of life into his lair. 

Miss Dorothy, never forgetful in the matter 


; of entertaining strangers, has entered upon her 


list this royal summer guest; and if flies fail, he 
will not go unprovided for. 





ASHANTEE SKETCHES. 


See illustrations on page 556, 


N examination of the maps of the Gold and 
Slave coasts of Western Africa discloses the 
following facts. Along the sea-board is a line of 
forts established by various European nations— 
namely, the British, Dutch, Danish, Prussian, 
and French; behind this lies a strip of country, 
styled the Protectorate, chiefly inhabited by the 
Fantee tribes; and at the back of this again is 
the independent kingdom of Ashantee. The 
limits of this Protectorate are somewhat doubt- 
fal of definition, for while, according to some of- 
ficial authorities, they extend seventy or eighty 
miles inland, according to. others they are con- 
fined to a tract of only three miles from the sea- 
board. The recent invasion of the Protectorate 
by the Ashantees is attributed to various causes— 
partly to the increased customs duties which were 
levied on spirits, tobacco, guns, and gunpowder 
after the cession of the Dutch settlements in 
April, 1872; partly to the discontent of the King 
of Ashantee, who asserts that the Dutch had no 
power to transfer Elmina, which, he says, be- 
longs to him, and for which he received $1500 a 
year tribute-money; and partly owing to the 
capture by the Fantee police of a celebrated 
Ashantee chief named Achampong, a cowardly 
bully of gigantic stature, who had committed 
many acts of depredation accompanied by revolt~ 
ing cruelty. Our illustrations are from the pen- 
cil of Mr. J. A. Skertchley, recently a resident on 
the Gold Coast. We have retained the popular 
spelling of the word Ashantee, but Mr. Skertch- 
ley says it should be Ashanti, the accent being 
laid on the second syllable. The fort of St. 
George del Mina (or d’Elmina), was built by the 
Portuguese. Eighty years were occupied in its 
completion. ‘The parapet is about fifty feet from 
the bottom of the ditch, which is crossed by a 
draw-bridge. The tanks underneath the court- 
yard of the castle contain a practically unlimit- 
ed supply of water. The fort of St. Jago, which 
commands the castle, has, however, the unenvia- 
ble reputation of being fatal to Europeans. An- 
other of our engravings represents the principal 
gate, or mgenda, of the palace at Coomassie, the 
capital city of Ashantee, where some captured 
missionaries have for a long time been confined. 
The climate of Coomassie is comparatively 
healthy, the town being situated far above the 
noxious belt of swamp which fringes the coast. 
The palace is surrounded by a wall of mud, sur- 
mounted by sharp stakes. The porch over the 
entrance has a thatched roof decorated with 
skulls. On either side is a shed, supported on 
pillars, in which the royal guards squat and 
smoke. The gods in the engraving of Prince 
Hahansu’s fetich house are rudely fashioned of 
clay and wood, painted red and white. The post 
to the left of the two central figures is smeared 
with blood and feathers, as also are the raised 
platforms on which the other deities are placed. 
The prostrate figure is a devotee taking Afa; he 
is covered with a square of a sacred cloth, some- 
thing like a piece of calico with splashes of blood 
on it. On another part of the picture may be 
perceived a cord of blue or white cotton, from 
which hangs a globe of similar material. This 
is a life fetich. ‘The little vessels before the gods 
contain offerings of rum and fruit. Among the 
principal figures in ‘‘A Public Execution” we 
may notice the herald who plays a gong-gong, 
and stands on an earthen platform. He wears 
a sleeveless tunic of striped cotton, a silver horn 
on his head fastened by a fillet, and carries an 
embroidered bag ornamented with leopards’ tails. 
The victim is stripped, his waistcoat excepted, 
his hands are tied behind his back, and he is 
gagged with a gag of cotton wrapped round a 
stick, and tied behind his head. Behind him is 
another victim waiting his turn, wearing a con- 
ical cap of white calico. The executioner wears 
a tunic like that of the herald; from his neck- 
lace hangs a Jarge circular plate of gold; on his 
head is a cap of monkey-skin, with the head in 
front. His sword has a gold handle and an em- 
bossed steel blade. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF ELMINA, RECENTLY BOMBARDED BY THE BRITISH TROOPS, FORT ST. GEORGE, ELMINA. 
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are of the modern schools. More space, however, 
is needed, and for this reason, it is said, 500 pic- 
tures belonging to the collection remain unhung. 
The gallery is methodically arranged in schools. 

The character sketches represent an ambulant 
harpist, a dog dealer, and a shoe-black. Anent 
the harpist we may mention that in Austria, and, 
indeed, throughout Germany, peripatetic minstrels 
are, as a rule, superior to those we have over 
here. It is true, they obtain more respect, and in 
many a village are treated to bed and board for 
a night for ‘a mere song.” Many of the min- 
strels are true musicians, while others have 
strong and yet really melodious voices. The 
ballad-singer and harpist in our illustration have 
stationed themselves in the gardens frequented 
by students, who will not fail to reward their 
talent. The shoe-black is also a grander man, 
with his half-permanent stall, than his brother in 
New York, and does his work carefully and con- 
siderately—which is more than can be said of 
the Austrian hotel ‘‘ boots,” who thinks that if 
he has well charged the upper leathers with a 
thick layer of blacking, without the subsequent 
polishing, he has nobly done his duty. Of the 
man with the ‘“‘leetle dawgs” we need say little, 
save that his wares are, as a rule, skinny and 
forlorn-looking, and not to be compared with the 
fat, well-washed, and combed little pets that per- 
suasive dog dealers hawk about our streets in 
the season, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Patuetro Hatt.—The polonaise pattern sent you 
is sufficiently dressy for Swiss muslin, but if you had 
left it for us to choose, we would have sent a looser 
garment, such as the Blouse-Polonaise illustrated in 
Bazar No, 28, Vol. VI. This is more stylish than a 
waist and over-skirt. 

F. anv M.—Girls of fifteen wear dress skirts reach- 
ing to their ankles. Put your hair in a net. Cut the 
front hair short, and friz it when the long plait is 
worn behind. Consult the articles to “Ugly Girls” 
for remedies for freckles. 

Mars. J. R. M.—We can not obtain samples or make 
purchases for our readers. 

C. D.—Near relatives usually give presents to the 
baby at its christening, but it is by no means obliga- 
tory. It is considered a mark of esteem to be asked 
to be sponsor. 

Mrs. D. S, A.—Make the black alpaca with a jockey 
basque, apron-front over-skirt, and kilt-pleated lower 
skirt. Put the merest piping on the basque edge, and 
a narrow side-pleated ruffle on the upper skirt. Fora 
pattern use the Double-breasted Jockey Basque Suit 
illustrated in Bazar No. 32, Vol. VI. Bias gathered 
raffles and puffs are not as appropriate trimmings for 
alpaca as straight kilt pleating, pipings, folds, and bias 
bands of the material; corded silk may be used for 
bands and pipings on fine silky alpacas. 

Miss N, E. W.—For your gray poplin use the pattern 
of Double-breasted Jockey Basque Suit illustrated in 
Bazar No. 32, Vol. VI. Trim with bias bands of the 
same, piped with black. Put black silk facing on the 
revers and collar. 

Mo.tre.—Instead of bias pointed bands, put grad- 
uated puffs down the three front breadths of your 
dress, and two gathered ten-inch flounces behind. 
Turn up the edge of the flounce on the outside, as in 
French hems, and put a tiny piping fold in the hem. 
"The walking skirt pattern has two-side gores, one full 
back breadth, and a gored front width. Blue gloves are 
seldom seen nowadays. Velvet ribbon, with a pend- 
ent locket or cross, is still worn around the neck in 
day as well as evening. It is not always necessary for 
a young lady to shake hands on being introduced to a 
young gentleman. 

A. A.—To wash appliqué lace baste some flannel 
around a quart bottle, and then baste the lace around 
the flannel, lapping it row upon row, and tacking the 
points in order to keep them perfectly smooth. Put it 
in cold water, over a slow fire, and let it remain until 
the water boils. Afterward soak it in cold water in 
which a little sugar or gum-arabic has been dissolved, 
for stiffening. The lace will be clean and smooth. 
Do not iron lace, as it crushes the round threads. If 
the lace is much soiled, put some white soap in the 
first water. Do not use indigo in the rinsing water, as 
the lace should be yellow-white, not bluish, Put bias 
bands on your child’s striped dress, and gathered fluted 
ruffles on the linen lawn. Make the rufleslap. Tucks 
are not much used. Pink and colored percales are 
worn for négligé by children, but white is most fash- 
ionable. 

Lorrm.—For your white tarlatan trimmed with 
black make lengthwise white puffs down the three 
front breadths, and put a black pinked ruche between 
each puff. Put wide gathered flounces across the 
back breadths, and edge them with a narrow side- 
pleated ruffle of black tarlatan. Heart-shaped neck 
to the basque of white, with a ruff of black and an in- 
ner ruff of white tarlatan. Two puffs on the sleeves, 
and a ruffle from the elbow. Sash draped round the 
hips, and tied low on the left side; make the sash 
part white and part black. Pe 

J. R. B.—We can not answer questions about the 
private life of authors. 

Exarna.—Your sample is Japanese poplin. The 
Double-breasted Basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 
32, Vol. VI., is newer than the Louis Quinze suit, and 
more stylish for you. Trim according to picture, $3 
or $4 yard for Bonnet’s or else Ponson’s silk is proba- 
bly the best outlay for you. ,Get twenty yards, The 
dress-maker will ask for more, but can do well with 
this quantity if she chooses. Dolly Varden goods are 
no longer worn. 

Q 8. G.—Make your plum-colored satine either by 
the Blonse-Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No, 
28, Vol. VL, or else by the pattern commended above 
to “Elmira.” The gold cross will cost from $15 to $25, 

W. M. F. G.—Slice a large green cucumber into a 
pint of blue skim-milk, let it stand overnight, and 
apply the milk to the hair, rubbing it in with a brush, 
Use every other day for a month. 

Err H.—Saltpetre is the same as nitre. Dissolve 
it, making as strong a solution as the water will hold, 
and apply to the freckles with a hair pencil, letting it 
dry in. Lemon juice will remove freckles, 

S.—There is nothing which will permanently re- 
move superfluous hair, Dilute muriatic acid applied 
with a fine brush to each hair will remove the growth, 
but must be repeated as often as it starts again. 

Anxious SunsormEr.—Get a polonaise suit of dark 
iron gray cashmere, @ round hat of silk, velvet, and 
feathers of the same shade, with a cluster of groseille 
roses for your September traveling and wedding suit. 
White linen ruffs and undressed kid gloves, 
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Lronrixx.—For traveling dress read reply just given 
“ Anxious Subscriber.” Get also a black silk suit, a 
plum or olive suit, and a blue evening silk for your 
trousseau dresses. A black velvet bonnet will answer 
with all, Bridal white bonnets are utterly out of fash- 
jon. A violet-colored wrapper of delaine or cashmere 
trimmed with bias silk bands would suit you. 

Rasy.—Try a tea-spoonful of the oil of mace in an 
ounce of brandy to make the hair grow on a high fore- 
head. Apply daily, rabbing the skin firat till it is red, 
then brushing the tincture in. 

Jura C. D.—Your digestion is out of order if your 
skin is pasty. Read directions in “ Ugly Girl” papers. 
Antimony is brushed or penciled on the eyelids to 
darken the eyes, but we can not advise its use. You 
evidently need a good deal of out-door air and exer- 
cise. Try the tincture of mace for your hair. 

Dorie B.—Lemon juice is the safest thing to re- 
move freckles. 

. 5. W. W.—Moth patches and mask are the same 
thing. 

A Sussormer.—Iron gray cashmere made as a redin- 
gote and trimmed as you suggest will answer your pur- 
pose. Breakfast caps and elaborate hair-dressing are 
general with ladies of fashion. Bustles are very small ; 
over-skirts are draped as described. We give illustra- 
tions of various ways of wearing the hair—both styles 
mentioned are in vogue. 

Exma.—Get a darker shade of silk for puffs and 
ruffles on your lavender, Trim your black silk with 
bias bands and jet fringe on the over dress, and flounces 
on the lower skirt. 

Lovisx.—Day pillows are nearly a yard square, being 
slightly broader than deep. You should make plain 
slips, and have single square shams laid smoothly on 
them in the daytime. Put a tucked hem or else fluted 
ruffles around the edge, and a large braided or em- 
broidered monogram or initial in the centre. The 
fancy stores will stamp the letters for you. The Bazar 
has given many models of single letters and combina- 
tions for this purpose. 

Sror.—Your sample will make a good winter redin- 
gote without lining, simply bound, and faced with 
corded silk. Use the double-breasted or else the 
chatelaine polonaise pattern. Your gray silk will 
look best trimmed with a much darker shade of silk. 
Use the dark silk for vest, coat sleeves, sash, and 
ruffles, 

Suusonriser.—If you can afford a light silk for your 
wedding dress, let it be either white or pearl-color— 
pink is not at all suitable. Bridal veils are not worn 
with colored silks. Make the Irish poplin with tight 
redingote, and trim with a velvet band and kilt pleat- 
ing. The black silk should have a jockey basque and 
long over-skirt trimmed with a bias fold and jet fringe. 
A black lace hat is decidedly more suitable than a 
white one for a bride, Foulard or cashmere will be 
most suitable for an over dress with a brown silk 
walking skirt. Suits are most worn in the morning. 
Wrappers are seldom seen outside of a lady’s cham- 
ber. Cashmere, foulard, or checked silk Gabrielle 
wrappers are most admired for fall. At present white 
muslins and percales are used. 





A coop Sewing-Machine is a household treasure that 
no family can attord to do without. If you want the 
best, the Wilson Underfeed should be your choice. 
It combines in the most perfect manner all the req- 
uisites of durability, simplicity, ease of operating and 
perfection of work, and is gold at a less price than any 
other first-class machine. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, 
New York, and in all other cities in the United States. 
‘The Company want agents in country towns.—[Com.] 








Coryine Ware er the means of the newly i 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of ail sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on ipt of 25 cents. 
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Human Hair Switches, 


Retailed at same price as I charge Hair Dealers, 


All long, even, fine, first quality Hair, 
Warranted not Dyed. 





-only $4 50 
coe B35, 
- “ 1200 
- © 1500 
» “ 2000 
: see 25 00 
Heavier Switches made to order at same rate per ounce. 

Long Stem Switches (8 stems in each). No short, 
crimped hair or combings in (as practised by firms 
who make a lower priced article of inferior material). 
Long hair on outside, and 16-inch straight hair inside. 

Best Make in the World. 
Weight 8 ounces, 32 inches long, - 
eo gt, eters wt 










“ “ 
& Dey te 
Purchasers (if they wish to) m: 
Long Hair Switches at any time; but my Long Stem 
Switches are generally used for present fashion. 
Heavy Long Single Curls, naturally 
Curly. 
22-inch hair, $3 00; 24-inch, $3 50; 26-inch, $4 50 each. 
Best quality French Friz Weft. $0 50 per yard. 
Naturally Curly Marre 100“ 
tz~ Don’t fail to send for my Illustrated Price-List 
of Hair Goods, Hair Jewelry, Hair Pictures, &c.. I 
will send all Goods by Express, C.0.D., and allow 
privilege of examining, to prove the truth of above 
Statements. If money is sent with order, Goods will 
Be sent by Regist Mail, prepaid, thereby saving 


ll Express 28, 
CHAS, V. PECKHAM, 
Wuman Hair Importer, 


687 BROADWAY, 
Established 1848, Near Amity Street, New York City. 


t2~ Ask your Druggist for PRHOKHAM’S 


LEUCOTHEA, the very best ti 
for beautifying the Coceian, They it. Bee 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


are a ane a Se NOVELTIES in 
larettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &¢., be. 


: MRS. C. C. THOMSON 

Continues to purchase he 

Circular of References. Wie wana rene nee 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 89 East 38d St. N.Y. 














Waray 


HATR{E! 


i SHA c ‘ 364 Bowery, corner 


Fourth Street, 
Branch Store, 345 Sixth Avenue, 
Begs leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 
superb stock of Human Hair Goods, of the best quality 
of hair only, without any intermixing whatsoever, 
of his own importation and manufacture. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Ican offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 
‘All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 


1s inches long, 4 ounces weight, - $5.00 
Do.22 do. do. 4 do. do - - - 600 
Do.2% do. do 4 do do - - 800 
Do.82 do. do. 4 do. do. = « ~1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c, 

Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 

inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 

Wigs on hand and made to order. 

‘Whe Invisible Wigs a Specialty. 

‘The Trade supplied with Hair, manufactured or un- 
manufactured, lower than market rates. Send for 
Price-List. 

BRANCH STORE Removed to 345 6th AVENUE, 
Bet, 20th and 2ist Streets. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles, 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C, O, D. by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order, 


The Standard Lotta Bustle. 


tate to A. W. 
Thomas, Paten- 
tee and Manu- 
facturer for the 
lightest, 
strongest, 


the market. The-wearer can sit in any position 
whatever without bending or injuring it in the 
pignion degree, it closing entirely up on sitting, 
and returning with precision to {ts original shape om 
arising. The heaviest dress will not cause it to ‘in 
ish its size, or change its perfect form (as is generally 
the fault). No ladies? wardrobe complete 
without the Standard Lotta Bustle. 
For sale every where, Ask for Nos, 10, 

15, 18, 22, &c., comprising the various sizes 

styles. Pateritee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 
91 White St.,N.¥.; & 801 Race St., Phila, 


PATENT 
SEWING-SILK VEIL. 


In the above we have overcome the great difficulty, 
formerly experienced, of procuring a veil with a fring- 
ing of the exact shade. ‘The fringes in our veil being 
woven at the same moment, and with the same mate- 
rial throughout, consisting of the best quality of sew- 
ing silk, a reliance may be placed upon their exactness 
of match, and of their durability, in every respect, 
the same wearing double the length of time over that 
of any other veil ever made. Sold in all Fancy and 
Dry Goods Houses in the U. 8. Wholesale Depot, 


MEYENBERG, PRALL, & CO, 
483 & 485 Broadway, N. Y. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 








Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded Eee penton at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871. 

Is one of the most important inventions of the age. The 
most perfect Button-hole Worker ever invented. So 
simple that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
with it than the most experienced hand can work with- 
outit. Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 percent. profit. 
Sample Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole 
Cutter packed in s neat case, with full directions for use, 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, 
sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 cents. A 
dress WEBSTER M’E'G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 
Ct. Pleaso state in what paper you saw this. 


EHRICH’S. 


Bargains in Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear, Real 
Laces, and Dress Trimmings, Embroideries, Fancy Ar- 
ticles, &c., &c. 

N.B.—Just received, at special bargains from the late 
Custom-House Seizure Sale, over 5000 yards 
of Real Yak Laces. Samples sent free. 

Send stamp for Catalogue. 

eter C. O. D. package subject to examina= 
tion before acceptance. HRICH & CO., 

287 & 289 Sth Avenue, New York, 


“THREE PAIR” 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. Single pair, sent 
ostpald, $1 00. Every color and size. A fine French 
oven Corset; all sizes for $100, To avoid loss, send 

Postoflice Order. J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 
353 Sth Ave., N. ¥. City. 


| SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies eee by 

Mrs. C.G, PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Seni 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Di samples sent for 25 cents. 











Important to Ladies.—rhrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Bee & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who srepert them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on Gas of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

843 Broadway, New York. 


JQRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular, 
‘Mas. L. CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N, Y. 


Hosted b 
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The STIGER Patent 
SKIRT, DRAWERS 


STOCKING 


SUPPORTER, 104 
Skeleton Waist Combined. 

The Skeleton We'st alone, 
for hot weather, 1s worth all it 
costs. Itis highly recommend- 
ed by. physicians, and others 
who have used it. 

Ask your Merchants for it. 
If you cannot get it, we will 
send single one, prepaid, for 
Children, on receiptof $1. For 
Misses and Ladies, on receipt 
of $1.25. 

In ordering, give the length 
from the shoulder to the top of 
stocking. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Send price for samples. So- 
licit orders, and make money. 

A liberal discount to Agents 
and Merchants. 

Cut this out and keep it. 


Address 
STIGER MFG. CO. 


60 Warren Street. 
P.O. Box 4391. New Yor. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravxp ro Fir any Ficuze, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 1V. 














LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.. -No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK. <eAL. 
GIRL’'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
Sa old) “25 
CHILD'S GA! 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
years O1d)..........0+ Se ieh ewan ce 8T 
BOY'S KNEE -BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 


YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years old)....-....-.- oo. * 88 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt)... 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER... cae 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for git! from 
5 to 15 years old) eee sv 
GENTLEMAN'S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
‘AND SMOKING-CAP... enekt 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with’ Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 18 years old)... ‘ 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER.......... aceon 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)... event 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt: sa 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER... “ 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old)........ Perera a 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT 1.0... « 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French ‘Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
AUR GOWD) is ciarndesSest aero oot eee e eee “ 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “ 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy’ from 6 to 10 
years Old)... ..scccecee SonreS: 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
ekirt, and Ful] Trained Skirt... 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT....... 
DOUBLE 'TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT........ “ 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT... 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... 46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
ING SUIT. : 


VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Oyer-skirt, aud 
Round Skirt).....scssceseceseecscsvecece oo “f 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
ond Walking Skirt.. eet 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, ‘ ir Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
ABEL GRSTACRET WALIING SUT... 
SLEEVELESS JAC! CB Ni ese 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 
SUIT. 


LOOSE FI UBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT..........4. . 

















mre 












































. ‘s 23 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ‘“* 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 28 


LADIES' AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUIT.................... ~ 

PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT 

DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
WALKING SUIT............ te 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200: No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CURLS! Sag auptcaticn of 


PROF. LEOS? 
MAGIC COMPOUND will 
instantly curl the Straightest Hair 
of either sex (without jury) into 
Wavy Ringlets, or Heavy Massive 
Curls, in every case, or money re- 
*® funded. Price 25 cents per package, 


2 postpaid, or 3 for 50 cents. Address 
GEORGE & HOLBROOK, Uxbridge, Mase. 


Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dz. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees @ 
eure for these evils, Call, or send stamp for evidence. 














| $25.A DAY, Ayreon Baiionae 
| =" @Y @1e) 
LI OO - 
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Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t2~ Harrer & Broruers will send either of the 
following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 





e- Harrrr’s Cararocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


L : 
CASTELAR'S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
Old Rome and New Italy. By Eminio Casreuar. 
Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 7 
LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the 
Rey. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. Reaway, D.D. 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Tl. 
1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Prixx, Crown Syo, 
Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 
Ty. 
ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joun W. 
Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
rR 
MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness. Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Schools. Illustrations, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Wis 


FARM BALLADS. By Wirt Canteron, Illustrated; 
Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00. 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. — 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
Whereto, By Catzn Cusurxe. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


VIII. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: fee Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuantes Hattoox, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association." Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EB™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





ak 
TOO SOON: A Study of a Girl's Heart. By Karu- 
ani S. Macquorp, Author of “Patty,” &c. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents, 


2. 

INNOCENT. A Tale of Modern Life. By Mrs. Ox1- 
puant, Author of “ Agnes,” “ Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” ‘John: a Love Story," “ Brownlows,” &c. 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


3. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. ee Wikis Coxn.rims, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” ‘ Armadale," ‘ Moon- 
stone,” “Man and Wife," &., &c, 8vo, Paper, 
60 cents. 


4, 

“*HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID." By Annie 
Tuomas, Author of “On Guard,” “ Walter Goring,” 
“Theo Leigh," ‘Played Out,” &., &. S8yvo, Paper, 
50 cents, 


5. 
THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Hareter Magringzav. New Edition. 
8yo, Paper, 50 cents, 


6. 
LONDON’S HEART. By B, L. Farzrow, Author of 
“ Grif," “Joshua Marvel,” “ Blade-o'-Gruss," &c. Il- 
lustrated. S8yo, Paper, $1 00. 


i. 
MURPHY'S MASTER. By James Payn, Author of 
“Carlyon’s Year,” “ il’s Tryst,” “Found Dea 
“One of the Family, A Beggar on Horseback," 

&e., &c. 8yo, Paper, 26 cents. 









8. 
OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Traoxerary, Author 
of “The Village on the Cliff," &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


% 
KENELM CHILLINGLY : His Adventures and Opin- 
ions. By E. L. Burwer (Lord Lytton), Author of 
{| ‘*Pelham," ‘Last of the Barons,” “The Caxtons,” 
' &c. Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


10. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Origi- 
nal English and American Illustrations by Thom- 
as Nast, W. L. Sheppard, Thomas Worth, C. 8. Rein- 
hart, F. Barnard, J, Mahoney, and others. 

The following volumes are now ready or in preparation: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 68yvo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
(Ready.) 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
be J. Barnard, §vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50, 
(Ready.) 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Illus- 
trations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents; Cloth, $125. (Ready.) 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Illustrations by F. Barnard. 6y0, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. (Ready.) 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 52 Illustrations by 
W.L. Sheppard, 8vo, Paper, $100; Cloth, $150. 
(Ready.) 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 52 Illustrations 
by C.S, Reinhart. 8yo, Paper, $1 90; Cloth, 
$150. (Ready.) 

BLEAK HOUSE. With 61 I!Instrations by F. Bar- 
nard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. (Ready.) 

PICKWICK PAPERS. With 52 Illustrations by 
Thomas Nast. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
(Ready.) 

LITTLE DORRIT. (In Press.) 





'2~ Harrre & Buoruens will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. ; 


$5t0$20 Per day ! Agents wanted ! All classes of working peo 
ple, ofeither sex, 
Mork for usin tel spare moment, or allthefime, than atanything 





lao, Particulars fre. Address O, Stthsaa & Con Bortisad. Bae 


MON Py MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
MONEY Cheek outnts, Gaaiatn stenell and Key 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srmxoxn, Boston, Mass. 
full p ORR, 5 


b+) '©O $150 PER WEEK guaranteed to 
$50 iment and industrious persone, ‘of either 








Sex, to act as our Agents. Business very’ pleasant. 
Address Tus Western Ant Association, Chikago, Til 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


THE ORTOLAN. 


THE RECORD OF A BEAUTIFUL LIFE. 


LIFE OF 


ALFRED COOKMAN, 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. ALFRED COOK- 
MAN. By H. B. Rincaway, D.D. With 
Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 








An interesting specimen of religious biography. 
Alfred Cookman was, in his sphere, a remarkable 
man. Gifted with extraordinary eloquence, sincere 
and zealous in his calling, he attained a position in 
the Methodist Church second only to that of the great 
men through whom the denomination started into 
life and became a power in all Christian lands. His 
ruling desire, through the whole of his useful life, 
was to act the part of a faithful minister of the Gospel, 
to guide the erring, to comfort the afflicted, to con- 
sole the sorrowing, to carry the light of truth into all 
the dark places of society. The record of such a life 
is worth preserving. As a Christian minister, the 
memory of Alfred Cookman is endeared to thou- 
sands. Dr. Ridgaway’s biography is written in a tone 
of affectionate admiration, and we doubt not it will 
meet with a very cordial reception.—N. ¥, Evening 
Post. 





M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S 


CYCLOPADIA. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesi- 
astical Literature. By the late Rev. Joun 
M‘Cuixtocx, D.D., and Jamxs Srgone, 
S.T.D. With Maps and numerous Illustra- 
tions. The first Five Volumes comprise the 
letters A to Mc. Price per Volume, Cloth, 
$5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, $8 00. 
(Sold by subscription. Agents wanted.) 

§Z Subscribers who are unable to obtain 
the Fifth or other volumes from the agents 
to whom they gave their names, can be 


supplied on application, with remittance, 
to Harper & Broruers, 


TYERMAN’S 


OXFORD METHODISTS 


The Oxford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. 
Messrs. Clayton, Ingham, Gambold, Hervey, 
and Broughton, with Biographical Notices of 
others. By the Rey. L. Tyerman, Author of 
‘Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley,” 
&c. With Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 50. (Ina few days.) 


We can not but congratulate ourselves on having 
fallen in with Mr. Tyerman's “Oxford Methodists.” 
Recent writings on the Wesleys by the same hand 
were received, if we are not mistaken, with very 
general interest, and the present volume may fairly 
take its stand with these. It supplies portrait-lives 
of five of the less known participators in that enthu- 
siastic movement that has run Tractarianism such a 
neck-and-neck race. The book will be acceptable to 
all except those who can afford to dismiss such move- 
ments as mere instances of zeal without discretion.— 
Examiner, London. 


Uniform with Tyerman’s ‘Life of John Wesley.” 
8 vols., Crown 8v0, $7 50, 


Pus.isuxp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 








2 Hazrre & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, ahd so arranged as to be easil’ 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of oy 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, ani 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
Bees will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
pena offered to each and every subscriber for the 

azar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
rer OuneUOl . We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
2c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions, 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
—e The garments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises anc 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 


Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published: 





I. 
TOO SOON: 
A STUDY OF A GIRL'S HEART. 


Bry KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, 
Author of “Patty,” &c. 


8vo, Paper, GO Cents. 


Castelar’s Old Rome 
and New Italy. 


OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. By Emtuio 
Casrecar. Translated by Mrs. Arruur Ar- 
NOLD. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75, 





* © * Critical acumen is not, however, the most strik- 
ing characteristic of the writer of this very remarkable 
book. Its chief merit lies in the author's love and 
reverence for human nature, in his perfect trust in the 
ultimate success of its strivings after all good, and his 
sympathizing appreciation of its past and present 
struggles with difficulties now inseparable from hu- 
man existence.—Ezaminer, London, 

We have a delightful series of well-written chapters, 
which profess simply to be a record of the emotions 
awakened in the mind of the writer by the marvelous 
spectacles of Italy. This account of the impressions 
of a thoughtful and imaginative writer is highly in- 
teresting. Some of the chapters are really short, bril- 
liant essays, in which grave reflections are to be found 
side by side with lively sallies of humor,—Atheneeum, 


PICKWICK PAPERS, 


ILLUSTRATED BY NAST. 


PICKWICK PAPERS. With 52 Illustrations 
by Tuomas Nast. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50. Uniform with “* Harper's Household 
Dickens.” 


te Harrer & Brornens will send the above works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


NT ED wok AGENTS, to sell new 
WA and popular books. Books that are 
admirably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Public Men, by John W. Forney ;’ Farm Ballads, by 
Will Carleton; I Go a-Fishing, by W. C. Prime; Miss 
Beecher’s Housekeeper and Healthkeeper; The Fishing 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. ‘For further particulars, inquire of or address 
AVERY BILL, | 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N.Y. j 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1873. 


S AME, 
nase eo” 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N, Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.—Nation. 








The best publication of its cluss in America, aud so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
ler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—EHzaminer 
and Chronicle. 





jon in the country, Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. —Provi- 
dence Journal, 

+ 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 


Hanren’s Macazinx, Oue Year. 
Hanrvenr's Week.y, 
Hagrrr’s Bazan, ® . 
Hanrver's Magazine, Harrer’s Weexry, and Hanprr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, oF 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusoniuens at $4 00 each, in ‘one reniittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazinr 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinx, or 20 cents for 
the Wxexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to Resin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, ehould the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 











Terms ror Apvrrtisrye iy Harrer's WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
MR Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
SL We answer—Itcosts less than $31 

to make any $600 Piano sol 

through Agents, all of whom make 
OO per ct. profit, We have 
0 Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
P lies at Factory, price, and warrant 
5 le. . BS Years. Send for illustrated cir 
cular, in which we refer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using ‘our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw 


ROES- y §. Plano Co. 810 Broadway, N. Y« 















Every baby must havelt. Is roxovanLe 
rae eee Se 
ave - 
Intion of air, “Recommented by pyc 
sad all saat Ta taiseeriy ccailont, 
Mad = : 
Inegest—exelusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
COrta9' Broadway, N. Y. Sample mailed 
Sn feceipt of $1. ‘Sold also by Stewart, 
Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 
tnd’ dtclaas Tafa ‘Clothing, Fancy and 
for EUREKA nee stamp 
Dry Gans Stores AMOTAPER CO. Take no other. Agents wanted, 
Oe 


FOUNTAIN, 












Church St., 
New Haven,Ct. 


SEND CASH IN ADVANCE TO FEMALE 

AGENTS, to pay for easy labor at home that will 
not interfere with other duties; one wanted in every 
county. I have nothing for sale. - 
ARDINBURGH, Jersey City, NJ 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 








_ FACETI®. 


Aw extensive land-slide in 
Oregon lately carried an en- 
tire township into an ad- 
joining county, and the res- 
idents of that wandering 
town now refuse to pay 
their taxes in the county 
they slid from, because 
they are not there; nor will 
they pay them in the coun- 
ty into which they slid, be- 
cause they say they don’t 
belong there, 

a 

It is no good nowadays | 
for a man to offer his hand 
if there’s nothing in it, 

pe emegnneee 

An amateur farmer won- 
ders “why, on all this fair 
earth, the ground is spread 
bottom side up, so that it 
must be turned oyer with a 
plow before crops can be 
raised.” 

———— 

Being shown some very 
fat cattle at the Home 
Farms at Windsor, and un- 
derstanding that they had 
deen fed upon oil-cake, the 
Shah grew quite animated, 
and said to the interpreter, 
“ Ask if oil-cake is good for 
wives.” 

a 

A clergyman lately said 
that the modern young la- 
dies were not the daughters 
of Shem and Ham, but of 
hem and sham. 

——— 

A young man who keeps 
a collection of locks of hair 
of his lady friends, calls 
them his hair-breadth es- 


capes, 
A paper has fonnd out 
why persons can not sleep. 


It is because “there is an 
accumulation in the organ- 











ism of the products of oxi- 
dation, mainly of carbonic 
acid, that accumulation be- 
ing favored and controlled 
by reflex action of the nervous system, which thus pro- 
tects the organism from excessive oxidation, and al- 
lows the organism to manifest its normal functional 
activity throughout a succeeding rhythmic period.” 
We shouldn’t have thought a little thing like that 
would keep one awake. Persons who can’t sleep, 
however, should put some of the above things into 
their organism before retiring. 


ees 
A Warm Suaerstion.—It is suggested that in build- 
ing railroads the rails should be heated red-hot, so that 
the workmen will lay them down rapidly. 
a 
A Looxiyé-G1ass Rat-Trar.—A man in Pennsylva- 
nia has invented a rat-trap that is made to operate 
upon the selfish passions of the poor rat, and lure him 
into-trouble, A mirror is set in the back part of the 
device, beyond the bait, and as his ratship is out on a 
foraging expedition he espies the bait; at the same 
time believes his own image in the mirror to be an- 
other rat making for it on the opposite side. This is 
too much for rat nature to stand and be cool over, 80 
he rushes for the bait, and is caught. 
———— 


If you had a tiresome relation in the money-lending 
trade, would it not be well for you to get him to leave 


you a-loan? » 


The subject of impressions at first sight was being 
eet over in a family circle, when the mother of the 
family said, 

“T always form an idea of a person on first sight, 
and generally find it correct.” 

‘‘Mamma,” said her youthful son. 

“Well, my dear, what is it?” 

“T want to know what your opinion of me was when 
you first saw me.” 

What is the comparative of “sweet night ?”—Evi- 


dently sweet nitre. 


The marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh to the 
daughter of the Czar, which has been so long “on the 
cards,” is to come off at last, and the eyent is shaking 
fashionable society to its very centre. It has been la- 
mented that the ceremony could not have taken place 
during the Shah’s visit to England, eo that he could 
have been shown a royal predate But, after all, toa 
man who has been through the interesting ceremony 
sixty-five times it could hardly be much of a treat. 





“WONDER WHAT THEY WANT!” 


A VIEW OF THE WORLD. 


If you want to see the world at its worst— 
istorted and base and vile— 
You only need to be nicely cursed 
With a smart attack of bile. 


And you hate each living soul in the world, 
And yourself the most of all, 

And your bitterest imprecations are hurled 
Against this earthly ball. 


Beauty looks yellow, and sweets taste sour, 
And you loathe the thought of food, 

And you treat all persons within your power 
In a manner harsh and rude. 


And never—never—never again 
Will the world seem ought but ill, 

Till you've slaked your thirst with many a grain 
Of that compound rhubarb pill! 


a 

Luxe ror Luxe.—At the present season hay fever is 
prevalent in some districts. Homeopathy supplies 
he remedy for this complaint. The natural antidote 
to hay is straw. It is best taken in the form of straw- 
berries, of which, as all the straw they contain has 
only a nominal existence, the patient need not limit 
himself to infinitesimal quantities, but can eat any 


amount, 
A Corser nor To BE MADE Licut or—The taper bodice. 
ens 
Youne Appgrs.—A teacher who in a fit of vexation 
called her pupils a set of young adders, on being re- 


roved for her language, apologized by saying that she 
Was epeaking to those just commencing their arith. 


metic. 
All women ought to be dear toaman. Some are— 
very. 


The following advertisement appeared recently in 
an English paper: “St. James's Church.—On Sunday 
next the afternoon service will commence at half past 
three, and continue until further notice.” 


aaa ees 
‘The young man who fished for a compliment caught 
adab—in the eye. 


A Warer-Bep—A spring mattress. 





STHETICS, 

Jaupenzy. “Was awfully snubbed by Mrs, Dulcimer 
last night, at the opera, for talking to her while they 
were singing.” 

Mania. “I think she wants taste, then. A heavy, 
rough voice contrasts so well with music, and adds 
flavor to it, as an olive does to claret.” 

peerage 
SLIPPING THROUGH SLIPPERS. 

[Have you read Mr. Trollope’s Three Clerks? Then 
read it again.) 

Yes, well I know your words are true, 

I promised this last dance to you, 
The fact I can’t deny: 

Yet do not deem a maiden false, 

Nor think she'd with another vaise 
While you are standing by. 


Think not because my card I’ve lost 
That something hath my temper crossed, 
Nor judge me a coquette; 
Fain would I in the gi ay whirl 
With you my partner madly twirl, 
‘And all my grief forget. 


But ah! to-night my joys are o’er, 
No more I tread the polished floor— 
(I thought you never frowned ?) 
For (whisper) satin is not Barone 
And, Henry, having danced too long, 
fy toes are on the ground. 
ee 


The old Duke of B—, as is well known, was a con- 
firmed hypochondriac: Buddle met him one day com- 
ing from Sir James Clarke’s, whom he. had been con- 
sulting on his complicated ailments. The Duke of 
B— was looking profoundly melancholy and out of 
humor. 

“Well,” said Buddle, with his usual cheery voice, 
“what did Sir James say ?” 

“What did he say!” y newered the duke, with the 
greatest irritation ; “the dashed fool said I had a tem- 

erament |” E 
re Temper, he meant,” remarked Buddle, aside, and 
went his ‘way. 


Mrs. Malaprop says that it is no wonder she looks 
stern in ber g \otographs, for she was taken by the 
Serious-copy Company. 














Young Brown thought the Ladies had reached the Extent of their Folly with their Chignons, but he now confesses that the 
new Style of Fans is decidedly ahea 


WHAT NEXT? 


of any thing yet, 





Miss Bincs. ‘‘Thank you, dear, for coming this wet, gloomy Weather. 
I can lay my Head on your Lap and weep all Day without saying a Word.” 


| of the 
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Goop Stranp.—A French- 
man being about to remove 
his shop, his landlord in- 
quired the reason, stating, 
at the same time, that it 
was considered a very good 
stand for business. The 
Frenchman replied, “Oh 
yes, he’s very good stand 
for de business. By-gar, me 
stand all day, for nobody 
come to make'me move,” 

————— 

The late Lord Brougham 
was discussing with his 
friend the Earl of Ossory the 
character of a certain states- 
man, who certainly gained 
no simail share of his popu- 
larity by his handsome 
countenance and genial dis- 
position. ‘If the man had 
started-in life as a prize- 
fighter,” said Lord Brough- 
am, “‘and been successful, 
he could scarcely have owed 
more to his physical and 
less to his intellectual quali 
ties.” This was very bitter; 
but we must remember that 
the great law reformer did 
not owe much to his ex- 
ternal charms. 


pe 


A PAT REJOINDER, 


At Oxford, some twenty 
years ago, a tutor of one of 
the colleges limped in his 
walk. Stopping one day 
last summer at a railway 
station, he was accosted by 
a _ well-known politician, 
who recognized him, an 
asked him if he was not the 
chaplain of — College at 
such a time, naming the 
year. The doctor replied 
that he was. 

“Twas there,” said thein- 
terrogator, ‘and knew you 
by your limp.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, 
“itseems my limping made 
a deeper impression than 
my preaching.” 

“*Ah, doctor,” was the re- 
ply, with ready wit, “it is 
the highest compliment we can pay a minister to say 
that he is known by his walk rather than by his con- 


versation.” 


A severe Tureat.—A man who had his new hat ex- 
changed for an old one in a barber's shop advertises 
that unless it is returned he will forward to the wife 
erson who took it the letter found concealed 
in the lining of the old one. 





<= 
Experience is the pocket-compass that few think of 
consulting till they have lost their way. 


——— ae 
A HAPPY THOUGHT. 

A little boy, six years old, and a little girl, eight, 
were looking at the clouds one beautiful summer 
evening, watching their fantastic shapes, when the 
boy exclaimed, 

“Oh, Minnii 

“Well, Willi 
errier.” 





! Iseea dog in'the sky.” 
ie,” replied the sister, ‘it must be a sky 
Ss 
POWERS OF IMAGINATION. 

At a large dinner-party once the poet Rogers was 
speaking of the inconvenience of Raving windows 
formed of one sheet of glass. 

“They look as if there were no glass,” he said. “A 
short time ago, as I sat at the table with my back to 
one of these panes, it appeared to me that the window 
was open, and such was the force of imagination that 
I actually took cold.” 

“Dear me,” said Mr. Babbage, who sat Spoons 
“how odd it is, Mr. Rogers, that you and shonld 
make such a very different use of the faculty of im- 
agination! When I eee unexpectedly away from 
home, and consequently have no night-cap, I should 
naturally catch cold. But, by tying a piece of pack- 
thread tightly round my head, I go to sleep imagining 
Ihave a night-cap on, and catch no cold at all.” 


peleeaengseee 
A Sramp you oan'r suy—The stamp of a gentleman. 


—.—_ 
The following is the translation of an advertisement 

in the Paris Journal: “M. A, Lefeuve, 48 bis Rue Basse 

du Rempart, bere the lady in black who does not like 

draughts in omnibuses to kindly send him his purse, 

which she found in his pocket on the 1st July, and to 

Keep the money it contained as a reward for her ad- 
ress.” 





A CORDIAL WELCOME. 


I feel 
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DAME VESPA VULGARIS. 


“The little people that live in the air 
‘Are not for my human hands to wrong.” 
—ALIcE Cary, 

UNT BEATTY may justly be considered a 

good woman, since she it was who not only 
refrained from destroying our neighbor's tene- 
ment, but turned my attention to the cunningly 
devised structure going up under our yery 
supplementing her kindness to the new-comer 
a suggestion of such sweets and toothsome bits 
as are by the average wasp heart regarded as 
luxuries. Books are all very well in their way, 
giving a pretty fair idea of plans ~ 
and theories, still it is quite an 

















NEW YORK, 






blending as it does the golden hues of the dan- 
delion’s cup with the glossy tints of the rayen’s 
wing. 

The poor wasp has among human folk many 
detractors, occasioned, no doubt, by certain lit- 
tle annoyances genteelly termed “petty larce- 
ny.” Dame Vespa Vulgaris is indeed very par- 
tial to fruit and sweet things, and has a way of 
asserting individual rights not altogether agree- 
able to the owners and defenders of such del- 
icacies. Still it must not be forgotten that 
nature they are ‘‘ foragers,” and in this pai 
ular “right of way” is their inheritance. Yet 
more; compensation obtains in every situation, 
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and to the predatory excursions of Dame Wasp 
this law applies with force. Flies are not such 
favorites in sunny weather that we mourn over 
their destruction, and Madame Vespa, following 
out the instincts of her being, finds that in the 
matter of daily sustenance she must depend 
largely upon this sister winged fraternity, so that 
gardener, grocer, and keen-eyed housekeeper 
may not only tolerate the coming of such neigh- 
bors as ‘* Yellow-Jacket and cousins,” but be suf- 
grateful to offer them free lodgings and 
occasional tokens of amnesty. 

Aunt Beatty is above the average in this mat- 















much relieved with regard to that most incon- 
venient buzzing that in summer-time is likely to 
be a continual presence. 








VENTILATION AND WARMING. 


Vy HEN the people in a house are habitually 

unconscious of their sensations of heat or 
cold, its ventilation is a success. But this per- 
fection can not be had without some one taking 
considerable thought about it. Instead of show- 
ing contempt of old arrangements, let a little 





ter, and, blending courtesy and consideration, is | sense be turned to making the best of them. 





advance to see for one’s self how 
certain small builders actually 
work ; how, hour after hour, with 
2 persistency most wonderful, the 
instinct plan is evolved, and the 
house- place grows not only to 
comeliness and strength, but, in 
the matter of proportion and ca- 
pability of lodgment for the swarm 
that will presently slumber within 
its walls, indicates the presence of 
rare arithmetical powers. 

Upon materfamilias rests all the 
responsibility of getting a good 
‘spring start. She is supreme man- 
ager of the trim little establish- 
ment. Our beauty, Aunt Beatty’s 
pet, which in our affection has 
been named ‘‘ Goldie,” is an odd, 
dainty-looking little house-builder, 
settling all the arrangements, do- 
ing all the labor, urging on with 
individual speed the completion of 
a castle most puzzling in construc- 
tion to our wisest master-builde: 
to say nothing of the dexterity 
and simple straightforwardness 
and trust manifested by Madame 
Wasp in the furtherance of her 
delicately outlined snuggery. 

The dwellings of the wasp fami- 
ly are often under-ground tene- 
ments, but at times, prompted by 
some inner light, they select a cor- 
ner in human habitations, among 
people who have friendly eyes, 
whose ‘‘ ways” are full of tender- 
ness, and whose hands are rich in 
blessing. Swallows, robins, wasps, 
and other migratory lodgers never 
fail of finding about the veranda 
of Aunt Beatty’s cottage the most 
ample accommodations. ‘The lit- 
tle creatures seem to read in her 
eyes the law of love that is written 
upon her heart, and year after year 
return with friendly buzz or song 
in token of amity and thanks. . 

Among the briskest and busi- 
est of our roof-tree friends is 
“Goldie.” The corner decided 
upon, she addressed herself dili- 
gently to toil, and many little jour- 
neys to and fro in search of ‘* ma- 
terial” resulted in regular flittings 
back and forth between the house- 
place and an old arbor, whose shat- 
tered timbers, softened by time, 
would almost crumble at, the 
touch. This rich store-house af- 
forded every essential, and rapidly 
the castle grew. Chamber after 
chamber was outlined, and the old 
woody fibres, gnawed and worked 
over until a fine pulpy mass was 
formed, was skillfully’ applied by 
her jaws and one pair of legs, 
until pillars and ‘cornices were 
fashioned’ to her mind, until ter- 
race upon terrace of the most love- 
ly hexagonal cells was completed. 
Here, in the quietest of slumber- 
ing-places, the eggs are placed— 
continually. So the cares of Moth- 
er Wasp increase, but she ‘never 
shows fatigue, and always appears 













































































in the neatest, trimmest suit im- 
aginable. The livery of their 
craft is exquisitely beautiful, 


Peart Gray Fourarp WALKING Surr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. Il., Figs. 5-13, 





Windows, doors, and stoves play 
the part of common ventilators, 
and should be adjusted after the 
principles of yentilation, which are 
so familiar but so illy practiced. 
The heat should be neither above 
nor below seventy degrees, and the 
air constantly changed, so that foul 
escapes and pure enters. So much 
every bodyknows. But people who 
control the ventilatign of build- 
ings, whether as sextons or house- 
holders, usually have one or two 
enormous crotchets—first, that it 
is dangerous to allow more than 
seventy degrees of heat any where 
in a room, or that it is equally dan- 
gerous to admit any degree of cold. 
What is essential not only to com- 
fort but to health and life is to keep 
the floor the warmest part of the 
room, f0 heat the walls so as to 
make up for the escape of warmth 
through them into the outer air, 
and to heat the fresh air on its 
entrance so as to prevent cold 
draughts, as well as to force out 
the bad air. Finally, there must 
be a constant supply of moisture 
in the atmosphere. Houses are 
warmed by direct radiation of 
heat from an open fire or stove, or 
by currents of warm air in flues or 
steam-pipes. The system of hot- 
air pipes is out of favor, because 
the air is unhealthy from its dry- 
ness, and because of the great 
danger of escaped gas through the 
joints of flues. Steam heat is de- 
lightful if the pipes are watched 
to prevent leaking and unhealthy 
dampening of the air. For fami- 
ly use no luxury equals that of an 
open fire or ventilating stove. 

The body must never lose its 
natural heat, and it must have a 
constant supply of pure air about 
twenty-cight degrees colder than 
the blood. If it comes in contact 
with currents of air or surfaces 
colder than itself, ‘‘the heat, the 
vitality, the very essence of life,” 
says an authority, “‘is rapidly ex- 
tracted from the body.” ‘The ex- 
perience of engineers of ventilation 
has shown that the walls and floors 
of rooms should be kept at the heat 
of the human body—ninety-eight 
degrees—or the heat of the latter 
escapes to warm those surfaces. 
But the air for breathing must be 
no warmer ‘than seventy degrees, 
Here is a problem which leads to 
fault and discomfort incomparable. 
“This room is unhealthy,” says 
the mistress of a household, seat- 
ed among her family. “* Look at 
that thermometer—ninety degrees 
against the wall!” And she orders 
the fire down, while delicate frames 
around her shiver in the healthier 
atmosphere. What is wanted is 
not less fire, but a constant ingress 
of pure air for breathing, which 
would find its way to the lungs at 
a much lower temperature than 
that of the room. Thus the se- 
renity of warmth is secured with 
the exhilaration of clear, bright 
breathing’ material. 

“©Oh, but,” cries an alarmed 
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reader, ‘‘it would be the death of us to have air 
allthe time blowingin! ‘Think of the draughts!” 

‘That is because the room is not warm enough 
to temper the outside air as it enters. What 
draught can be compared to the August wind 
‘which we court, and fear not, because it is warm ? 
The difference is that the breeze is heated itself, 
and traverses a warm atmosphere. ‘The draught, 
which sounds less dangerous if we call it ‘‘a cur- 
rent of air,” would be as welcome, if the room 
were properly heated. Every room habited by 
human beings ought to be warm enough to make 
it agreeable to open a window on an ordinary 
winter day. The best way to secure this is to 
place the chimney flues in the outer walls, which 
are the coldest, and set stoves or radiators di- 
rectly under the windows, so that the top would 
be four inches above the bottom of the sash. 
When the window is raised cold air strikes the 
heater, and is diffused through the room, not in 
an icy flight, but in gentle waves warmed so as to 
cause no discomfort. The perfection of warmth 
could be secured by making the walls and floors 
a net-work of fire-proof flues for warm air; but 
the nearest approach to this is only found in lux- 
urious houses where steam-pipes are laid under 
the floor. The delicious feeling of walking on a 
warm surface in cold weather is worth a thou- 
sand appliances of show and ornament. The 
cars of a Michigan railway were fitted with hot- 
air flues running the length of the car under the 
seats, so that the feet rested on warm wood all 
the time, while a current of fresh air was con- 
stantly perceptible, which changed all the air in 
the car every seven minutes, yet none of the pas- 
sengers felt any thing but delightfully warm. I 
quote those cars as the only instance of perfect 
ventilation in memory, whether in private house, 
hotel, or public building. 





SONG—THE WINDS. 


Tue South Wind sings of happy springs, 
And summers hastening on their way ; 
The South Wind smells of cowslip bells, 
And blossom-spangled meads of May: 
But sweeter is her red, red mouth 
Than all the kisses of the South. 


The West Wind breathes of russet heaths, 
And yellow pride of woods grown old; 
‘The West Wind flies from autumn skies, 
And sun-clouds overlaid with gold: 
But the golden locks I love the best 
Outshine the glories of the West. 


‘The North Wind sweeps from crystal deeps, 
And Arctic halls of endless night; 

The North Wind blows o’er drifted snows, 
And mountains robed in virgin white: 

But purer far her maiden’s soul 

Than all the snows that shroud the Pole. 


The East Wind shrills o’er desert hills, 
And dreary coasts of barren sand ; 
The East Wind moans of sea-blanched bones, 
And ships that sink in sight of land: 
But the cold, cold East may rave and moan, 
‘or her soft warm heart is all my own. 
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> With the Number of Harper’s 
Weexty for August 30 was sent out 
gratuitously an attractive SUPPLEMENT, 
containing a beautiful panoramic view 
of 

NEWPORT AND ITS VICINITY, 


carefully drawn from original sketches, 
together with another installment of 
Lorp Lyrron’s fascinating and popular 
Novel, “Tue Paristans.” 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’s new Novel, 
“PuInEAS ReEDUvx,” will be continued 
in the next Number of the WrEkLy, 

With the Number of Harprr’s WEEK- 
Ly for. September 6 will be sent out gra- 
tuitously another E1cut-pace SuppLe- 
MENT, containing a rich variety of pic- 
torial and literary attractions. 








SMALL ECONOMIES. 


HE student of social science who visits 

this country from abroad is astonished 
by few things more than by the wanton 
waste which he finds characterizing the 
habits of the larger portion of our popula- 
tion. In the great cities of Europe it is 
almost possible to say that every thing is 
utilized, nothing lost. In some towns even 
the sewage is saved and sold, and in the old- 
er civilizations of all, the very vermin are 
turned to account. At the rate in which 
our own country is filling its census lists, 
and in which popular orators find such sub- 
ject for rejoicing, we shall at some future 


period—unless both social and chemical sci- 
ence proceed beyond a reasonable hope— 
stand in much the same position as the cit- 
ies of the Eastern Hemisphere do to-day; and 
it besteads us to learn in time, before they 
are forced on our descendants by want, those 
small economies which we flout at present 
as being worthy only of small souls, small 
revenues, and small harvest-fields. 

This might be a duty, if for no other rea- 
son than that we are stewards here, intrust- 
ed with what we hold for the Great Owner’s 
purposes, and having no more right to waste 
it than a tenant has to impoverish the soil he 
hires; but certainly it is a duty in the light 
of the great calls made upon our generosity 
by those in less happy condition than our- 
selves; in the light, too, so recently thrown 
upon us by the glare of our awful conflagra- 
tions, of our disposition to give, which seems 
to be inherent in us as a people, and to be as 
undisciplined as it is spontaneous, and as 
spontaneous things are apt to be. 

There is no doubt that every year we lose 
through incapacity and ignorance, through 
indifference and indolence, an amount that 
would go far to ameliorate the festering poy- 
erty that, on the statistician’s page at least, 
drags our intelligence and virtue down to 
average with its stupidity and vice; and it 
becomes an obligation to consider and prac- 
tice the smaller economies if only because 
charity begins at home, and because if it 
does not begin there it will never venture 
farther. It is in our homes, we say, that 
this husbandry must begin; for though it 
is to be acknowledged that there are many 
houses where no misuse of material can be 
found—especially in the cities,where, though 
much is spent, little is squandered—yet we 
are forced to counterbalance them by myr- 
iads of others where careless unthrift sits 
with the Lares and Penates, perfectly un- 
conscious that its presence expels a hundred 
comforts and pleasures from the hearth, chief 
among which may be the power of doing 
good to others. 

To speak of one thing out of a multitude: 
the lady who flings down the envelope of 
her letter, to be taken up and burned with 
other refuse, scarcely stays to think of her- 
self as a destroyer rather than a producer. 
Yet if the parlor scrap-bag were made an 
ornament of every parlor in all our million 
parlors, and every torn envelope, every use- 
Jess odd and end and broken thread, were 
scrupulously deposited there till it should 
be time to turn them over to thd junk-man, 
possibly we might eventually be spared the 
abominations of disease that come to us from 
the Levant and elsewhere in the bales of rags 
that are foul with typhus and small-pox and 
the sores of lepers. But the careful house- 
keeper is never without her rag-bag, a won- 
derful, elastic receptacle, out of which now 
she draws the new tin-ware for the kitchen 
dresser, and now the new lamp for the par- 
lor; nay, give it time enough, and we have 
known it, indeed, to produce a set of china, 
a hat and feathers, and even a French opera- 
glass, to say nothing of a hot Christmas din- 
ner for the chore-boy’s family. And reso- 
lute as the frugal housekeeper is about her 
rag-bag, she is just as resolute about her 
soup stock. There is not a bone that leaves 
her table that does not render tribute to it; 
there is not a joint of meat that comes into 
the house that does not undergo trimming 
at her hands, or at her trustworthy deputy’s 
—trimmings that, well digested in the stock 
pot, are not merely intended to give a luxu- 
rious and extra dish, but which, with the 
addition of seasonable vegetables and con- 
diments, furnish many an entire meal as ap- 
petizing and satisfactory to her family as it 
would be to a Frenchwoman’s, while drip- 
pings and skimmings save her the price of 
countless firkins of leaf lard, and she still 
contrives to find enough unusable scraps to 
justify the leach in which her year’s ashes 
are by-and-by set up to produce her year’s 
soap—trifles, to be sure, as we confess the 
whole to be, but indications of possibility 
in a score of different directions, and always 
proof of the vulgar adage that “many a lit- 
tle makes a mickle.” 

Nor is it necessary for a manager to be a 
martinet in order to effect infinitely more 
than such trivialities. The martinet is not 
always the economist. The housewife in 
Proverbs who obliged her maids to get up 
in the middle of the night and spin was not 
prudent in the matter of candles. But wheth- 
er or no, the endeavor to perfect a thorough 
system. of the small economies in any mé- 
nage is worth all the trouble and any odium, 
not alone in the earlier appreciable and vis- 
ible results, but in the shaping of the habits 
of a new generation reared in its use and 
custom. 

Of course it is in no such petty “saving 
at the spile,” though it extend through in- 
numerable families, that the profuse expend- 
iture and voluptuous tendencies of any age 
are to be overcome. Those things can only 
be met by such shaping of the laws as shall 
prevent the accumulation of the vaster sort 
of fortunes. But the small economies, as- 
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piring to no such ambitious ends, can afford 
every housekeeper, so far as her own hand 
can reach, the means of counteracting the 
deadly influence of luxury, since they must 
provide her with a surplus income to apply 
to those charities that the pleasures of the 
wealthy will make necessary so long as the 
Sybarite takes the rose leaf, and leaves the 
pauper the thorn. 





SEPTEMBER MARKETING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


AC will be seen by our lists below, Sep- 
tember brings us a great variety of 
fooa of every kind, beginning with 

FISH. 

Sea and striped bass, black and blue fish, butter-fish, 
flounders, gar, mackerel, Spanish mackerel, mullet, 
blue perch, pickerel, plaice, porgy, scup, sheep’s-head, 
salmon-trout, brook trout, weak-fish, frogs, 

SHELL-FISH. 
Clams and crabs (hard and soft shell), lobsters, oys- 
ters, periwinkles, prawns, scallops, green turtles. 
MEAT. 
Beef, mutton, lamb, tame rabbits. 
POULTRY. 

Chickens, capons, spring chickens, Guinea-fowl, 

ducks, ducklings, goslings, young turkeys. 
GAME. 

Bobolinks (or reed-birds), mallard, black, wood, and 
teal ducks, high-holes, grouse, curlews, meadow-larks, 
lapwings, orioles, partridges, pheasants, pigeons and 
squabs, plover, rails, robins, blackbirds, rabbits, snipe, 
squirrels, thrushes, buck venison, woodcock, wood- 
peckers, yellow-legs. 

VEGETABLES, 

Artichokes, Jerusalem artichokes, beets, broccoli, 
cabbages, red cabbages, cardoon, carrots, cauliflowers, 
celery, chervil, turnip-rooted celery, chiccory, endive, 
corn, cucumbers, egg-plant, kohl-rabi, Lima beans, 
musk and water melons, mushrooms, nasturtiums, 
okra, onions, potatoes, white, yellow, and black rad- 
ishes, squashes, string-beans, tomatoes, turnips, water- 
cresses. 

FRUITS. 

Apples, bananas, barberries, blueberries, blackber- 
ries, cocoa-nuts, cranberries, elderberries, grapes, 
fresh hazel-nuts, nectarines, peaches, pears, pime-ap- 
ples, plums, whortlebemries. 

With September commences the best sea- 
son of the year for good eating. Epicures 
who are admirers and obedient children of 
nature look for the coming of September 
with delight, and, child-like, often antici- 
pate more pleasure than they can enjoy. 

Brook Trout.—This delicious fish is per- 
mitted to be caught on and after September 
15. Brook trout are abundant in the State 
of New York and in other places. They are 
at least as good as the much-extolled trout 
of Switzerland, and certainly deserve odes as 
well as their European kin. 

Oysters.—The spawning season of oysters 
commences in May, or rather with the wasm 
weather, and closes with August, or when 
the cold nights cool the water. Oysters are 
sold all the year round, and some fishermen 
and oyster dealers pretend that they are just 
as good in summer as in fall or winter, be- 
cause, as they say, those sold during the 
summer are moved about in such a way as 
to prevent them from spawning. It is some- 
times possible to interfere with the laws of 
nature, if not entirely, at least partially, as 
is the case with oysters; but the effect pro- 
duced by the prevention of their spawning 
does not make them retain their full degree 
of excellence and wholesomeness. 

Although oysters have no head, and con- 
sequently are deprived of the senses of sight, 
hearing, and smelling, they are very sensi- 
tive when touched with any thing sharp, 
such as a pin or the point of a knife, or by 
merely letting a drop of vinegar or lemon 
juice fall on their edges, when one shell is re- 
moved, and you readily notice the shrinking 
movement of the part that is touched. In 
spite of their unsightly and uninviting ap- 
pearance, few persons eschew that most de- 
licious bivalve. On the contrary, they seem 
to be universally relished, either raw or 
cooked. They agree with every one, wheth- 
er well or sick, and are excellent for dyspep- 
tics and consumptives, taken raw. 

It is very wrong to lose the juice that is 
in the shell when opening oysters. This 
juice is palatable and healthful. To eat on 
the half-shell, the oyster should be served on 
the concave shell instead of the flat one, thus 
retaining most of the juice; and it is not 
necessary to drop them in water, as it is cus- 
tomary when opened for stewing, etc. ; if 
properly washed and then carefully opened, 
there would be enough of their own juice 
for any purpose. 

Oysters, like lobsters, are unwholesome 
food if eaten raw or cooked when dead. 
Like lobsters, they live a long time after be- 
ing taken out of water, if not killed by heat 
or frost, but they decay quickly when dead. 
Keeping them in water after being opened 
prevents quick decomposition, as it keeps 
them from contact with the air. 

The American oyster is much larger than 
the European, and at least as good. Eu- 
ropeans who pronounce it inferior to their 
own are as much in the wrong as Americans 
who pronounce the European the inferior. 
It is more a question of habit than of taste, 
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We generally prefer what we have been used 
to eat when young (however poor it may be) 
to better things the taste of which is new 
to us. John Chinaman prefers a mouse to 
on oyster, and Chilians eat any species of 
agouti, but never touch the splendid oysters 
that are found along their shores, 

We shall give directions for the several 
ways of cooking oysters in another number. 

Shoulder of Venison roasted—The shoulder 
is prepared exactly like the leg, as we have 
directed in a preceding number. 

Stewed Venison.—The parts stewed are the 
breast and the neck; the other parts might 
be used also, but they are generally roasted 
or prepared as steaks. Cut the part to stew 
in pieces not over an inch and a half in 
length any way, square or any other shape it 
may come. Put twelve or fifteen onions in 
a@ pan with two ounces of butter, and on a 
good fire, and stir them till they turn yei- 
lowish ; take them off the pan, and put them 
away in a warm place. Cut half a pound 
of salt pork in small dice, both fat and lean 
part, and fry it partly only in the same but- 
ter used for the onions, and put it away also 
in a warm place. Then fry in the same but- 
ter the pieces of venison, stirring now and 
then until they take color. Dust a table- 
spoonful and a half of flour all over; and 
let it take color also while stirring; then 
add a bottle of claret and a pint of water ; 
also salt, pepper, and the following sea- 
sonings in a rag—two bay leaves, two sprigs 
of thyme, eight of parsley, two cloves, and 
one of garlic. Boil thirty minutes, and then 
add the onions and the salt pork. Continue 
the boiling until cooked, when add half a 
dozen mushrooms, boil ten minutes longer, 
remove the rag of seasonings, skim off the 
fat, and serve warm. One or two glasses of 
Madeira or port wine may be used instead 
of claret, if more convenient; in that case, 
add half a gill of vinegar and more water. 

Those who dislike pork may omit it in the 
above dish, and use an ounce more of butter. 

How to use the Leavings—If what you have 
left comes from a stew, put it in a tin or 
crockery pan, which set inside of another 
pan of boiling water to warm it, and then 
serve. In case the sauce is too thick, add a 
little broth. If it comes from a baked, 
roasted, or broiled piece, cut all the meat in 
thin slices, and serve cold with a rémolade 
sauce, or warm the slices in a piquante, poi- 
yrade, ravigote, or Robert sauce, and serve 
warm. 


» The leavings may also be served as hash 


of beef. 

Musk-Melons.—Many persons are indisposed. 
after eating this excellent leguminous fruit, 
though unlike the water-melons (which are 
believed by some to produce mental depres- 
sion and dyspepsia), still, in some respects, 
they have the same chifling properties when 
eaten as a dessert. Their strongly aggre- 
gated cellular tissue makes them difficult 
of digestion. Like the water-melon, they 
should invariably be eaten the first thing 
after the soup, and the first of all things if 
no soup is served, the digestive juices being 
then more abundant, they neutralize the 
chilling properties of the melon. When 
oysters are served, melons come immediate- 
ly after. 

Poivrade Sauce.—Put on the fire in a pan 
four or five stalks of parsley, one of thyme, 
one of sweet-basil, a bay leaf, one onion, one 
clove, and one shallot, all sliced or cut; salt, 
pepper, and a gill of vinegar; boil until re- 
duced half. While it is boiling put two 
ounces of butter in another pan, and when 
melted stir a table-spoonful of flour in, and 
until it turns brown. Then turn the butter 
and flour into the other pan; when the mix- 
ture of vinegar and spices is half reduced, 
add also a gill of broth, boil fifteen minutes, 
strain, and it is ready for use. 

Ravigote Sauce—Blanch for two minutes 
about half a tea-spoonful of each of the fol- 
lowing herbs—burnet, celery, tarragon, cher- 
vil, and chives, also a balm leaf, and chop 
them fine. Put two ounces of butter in a 
saucepan, set it on the fire, and when melt- 
ed stir a table-spoonful of flour in until it 
turns brown ; then add a gill of white wine 
and the same of broth ; boil till reduced half ; 
then add the herbs, put the pan on the cor- 
ner of the range or stove, add and mix well 
with the whole the juice of a lemon, an ounce 
of butter, salt and pepper, and use. 

Another Ravigote Sauce—Put in a small 
saucepan a gill of broth, with the following 
spices tied in a rag—two cloves of garlic, 
four sprigs of parsley, as much of pepper- 
grass, one of thyme, a bay leaf, and a clove. 
Boil gently until reduced about half; then 
take off the rag of seasonings, add a gill of 
vinegar and a table-spoonful of gravy, boil, 
and let it reduce about one-third; strain 
through a fine strainer, add a few stalks of 
tarragon chopped fine, half an ounce of but- 
ter, and it is ready. The tarragon and but- 
ter are added when off the fire. 

Robert Sauce.—Slice six large onions and 
put them in a pan with six ounces of butter; 
set it_on a rather sharp fire, stir, and when 
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fal of flour ; stir until it turns brown, when 
you add half a pint of broth, six stalks of 
pepper-grass, and a gill of vinegar ; boil half 
an hour; add salt, pepper, and mustard, and 
it is ready. By using half white wine and 
half vinegar the sauce is not quite so sharp. 

Hollandaise Sauce.—Melt two ounces of 
butter in a pan on the fire, and add a table- 
spoonful of flour; stir fast with a wooden 
spoon, and as soon as you see that it is col- 
oring add two gills of broth or water, stir 
again for two minutes, take off, and set the 
pan in another pan of boiling water; add a 
few mushrooms in slices, also a few trutiles, 
if liked, a few stalks of parsley chopped, 
salt, and a table-spoonful of vinegar ; stir, 
and when thickening take off ; add and mix 
in two yolks of raw eggs beaten with a table- 
spoonful of water and the juice of a lemon. 
It is then ready for use. 

Hollandaise Sauce for Fish.—Put two ounces 
of butter in a pan on a slow fire, and when 
melted dredge salt in little by little, stirring 
with a wooden spoon the while, and until it 
tastes rather salty ; turn over a warm boiled 

_fish, sprinkle lemon juice over, and serve. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FALL SILKS. 
HE silks imported from Lyons for the fall 
season are soft gros grains of medium fine 
reps, with brighter lustre than those of last year. 
The cloth colors now in vogue are again brought 
out in deeper hues so nearly approaching black 
that they are well named ‘‘inyisibles.” Conspic- 
uous among silk importations are the great quan- 
tities of dark blue shades; summer linens, with 
cashmere, camel’s-hair, and other fine wool fab- 
rics, have become so popular in these hues that 
it is prophesied dark blue silk suits will tind es- 
pecial favor as winter costumes; and by way 
of further commendation merchants say these 
French blues are equally becoming to blondes 
and brunettes. Under the general head of gros 
bleu, manufacturers send various shades with spe- 
cific names, such as black-blue, which is very 
nearly black; old blue, like the color seen in 
English china; indigo blue and the dull Napo- 
Jeon blue were introduced in the spring; tour- 
maline is the color of the stone of that name, and 
mandarin is the familiar Chinese blue. There 
are also mongrel blues with a dash of foreign 
color—as, for instance, the gray-blues, among 
which is a sea tint, a ‘‘deep and dark blue 
ocean” color, appropriately called Byron; a still 
grayer, more murky shade, is Euxine blue, while 
a lighter tint is known as romarin, or rosemary. 
Greenish-blues are not as largely imported as 
formerly, but a few of the peacock shades are 
shown and labeled canard blue, or else hirondelle, 
or swallow blue, a soft dark shade of peculiar 
beauty. 

Since the advent of the Shah the green shades 
are all dubbed Persian green, but there is noth- 
ing in the name, for they retain precisely the 
yellow tinges familiar to us in olive and bronze 
greens; the tea greens of various shades, with 
sage, myrtle, moss, and rifle green, are all repro- 
duced. Among bronzes, which are darker than 
ever, brown bronze and black bronze will prob- 
ably find most favor. Pure and unadulterated 
shades of brown are so dark that the color is in- 
visible except in certain lights; in this list is 
Turco brown, corbeau or crow-black brown, and 
encre or ink brown. The clearest grays are the 
stylish ardoise or slate gray, and dark iron gray. 
Mixed blue-grays and the réséda-tinged green- 
grays are again displayed, but are no longer new ; 
oxidized silver gray, and a dark purple-gray that 
will look well associated with violet, are espe- 
cially admired. Deep royal purple, plum-color, 
puce, and blue prune are largely imported. The 
new groseille, or currant-color, and French écar- 
late, which is softer and darker than ordinary 
scarlet, are the only red shades found among 
rich gros grains. For evening silks are those 
pale shadowy tints that require gas-light to 
deepen them and develop their beauty ; these are 
labeled rose pastel, Indienne blue, Nile green, 
and gris-sin, or pearl-color. 


WINTER GARNITURE. 


Galloon ribbon in which jet and steel beads 
are woven will, it is said, be preferred to viné 
passementerie for trimming this winter. Thick, 
heavy passementerie cords worn swinging from 
the shoulder have not met with favor here, but 
are again largely imported. Fringes of every 
description are brought out; there are fringes 
entirely of jet, and others of silk with jet drops 
on the end; sewing-silk fringe, bullion fringe, 
tassel fringe, and the goffered or crimped tape 
fringe now so much used. There are also heavy 
wool fringes for trimming camel’s-hair diagonals 
and other rough-surfaced wool fabrics. Moiré 
ribbons for bows and sashes, and moiré cut on 
the bias for folds, bands, and facings, are shown 
as part of the stock of trimming departments. 


FRENCH BONNETS. 

The first importation of French bonnets for 
the autumn shows something like a return to orig- 
inal bonnet shapes, ‘They have broad crowns 
and high coronets cut in square turrets, or else 
dipping fronts with flaring sides. They have 
also very full face trimmings, while at the back 
is a band that suggests a return to capes. Most 
of the trimmings in the way of flowers and 
feathers are massed on the back, but there is 
very little pendent drapery of lace, ribbon, or 
silk. Pompons, aigrettes, and ornaments of cut 
steel or jet are stuck directly in front, in imita- 
tion of a conspicuous ornament worn by the 
Shah. The face trimming is a full vine of leaves, 
a wreath of flowers, or else a twist of silk knot- 


ted at intervals, or else dotted with flowers. The 
Rabagas, which may be either a bonnet or hat, 
according as strings are added or omitted, is 
again imported. One lovely model is of black 
velvet, with high coronet sloping lower on the 
sides. Below the coronet as a face trimming 
is a torsade of blue and réséda royale passing 
plainly above the forehead, and fastened in a 
large loose knot on the left side. A bow of 
standing loops is made of these two colors, and, 
with a pompon, is placed upright in front; roy- 
ale bands pass around the crown, with very short 
ends hanging behind. 

Gros de Suez, a soft, flexible, finely repped 
silk, will be used for trimming bonnets of velvet, 
straw, and royale. Large groseille red roses 
brighten bonnets of the sombre fashionable hues. 
Trimming silks of very light shades are used 
as facings and other garniture on dark velvets. 
Some of these combinations are new and pecul- 
iarly pretty ; for instance, a bonnet of invisible 
brown velvet has pale blue facings and purple 
pansies ; a violet velvet bonnet has réséda pip- 
ings on the crown, with groseille roses hanging 
low on one side; a black velvet bonnet shows a 
pale blue pleated facing in front, with a coronet 
wreath of green leaves, while drooping low be- 
hind is a long ostrich plume of mingled green 
and blue shades; a garnet velvet bonnet has 
soft gray facings ; and a Persian green has trim- 
mings of a lighter shade, with groseille roses. 
It is said flowers will be more worn than is usual 
on winter bonnets. Ostrich pompons and ai- 
grettes will be more fashionable than short curl- 
ed tips. Long plumes sweeping over the crowns 
of round hats are already in favor, and will ad- 
yance in price when fall millinery is displayed in 
the retail stores. 

FALL SUITS. 


Private modistes and the furnishing houses are 
preparing dresses for the early fall from direc- 
tions sent over by their commissioners in Paris. 
Long waists, tight sleeves, and high full ruffs are 
considered the necessary features for giving style 
to the various jockey basques, round waists, and 
polonaises, Double-breasted redingotes will have 
ruffs placed inside. Single-breasted polonaises 
have a pretty finish given to the neck by adding 
a standing English collar with pointed revers 
front, made of the dress material, or else of the 
silk with which it is trimmed. The neck of the 
dress is cut very high in the throat, and above 
this collar appears a white muslin ruff, which is 
to be worn very close and high all around, and 
is called the ‘‘ Amy Robsart” ruff. The edges of 
polonaises and over-skirts of silk and fine woolen 
suits are finished by a bias band two inches wide, 
with a double piping fold on the upper edge; 
for instance, a polonaise of black and white 
striped silk is trimmed with a bias striped band, 
with two tiny folds of black silk set in above. 
Ruffs of dress material are prettiest when made 
to serve as trimming for the front of the corsage, 
instead of merely passing around the neck. On 
the striped polonaise just mentioned the striped 
ruff is lined with black silk that extends over 
the outside like a piping fold. This ruff is pleat- 
ed into an inch-wide bias band that begins at the 
waist under a bow, passes up outside of the but- 
tons in front, and extends around the neck be- 
hind just below the binding. ‘The pleating be- 
gins half-way up the corsage, where it appears 
from beneath the band, and gradually widens 
toward the back. It should be two inches wide 
(or perhaps three for long necks) in the back, 
where it is held in a wide box-pleat, and is then 
laid in double side pleats—that is, one pleat is 
laid upon another to give fullness, Three of 
these double pleats will be enough, and then fol- 
low six or seven shallow side pleats. The lace 
or muslin ruff is basted on the neck of the dress, 
and does not extend down the front with the 
silk ruff. 

French chroniclers of fashion say polonaises 
will be worn very long and flat in front, much 
shorter behind, and looped high on the sides. 
The long straight scarf front, with square cor- 
ners below, and clinging closely to the figure, is 
seen in imported suits. Silk skirts are trimmed 
with bias bands of cashmere, and so profusely 
trimmed that it is difficult to decide whether the 
skirt is of silk or cashmere, Small mantles, 
pelerines, and Dolmans with square mantilla 
fronts will be added to polonaises to give neces- 
sary warmth, English sacques of ‘‘ diagonal” 
cloths will be in vogue for early fall. 


VARIETIES, 


The newest fancy for arranging sashes worn 
with evening dresses is to’drape them in a half 
circle in front, letting them swing low around 
the edge of the over-skirt apron; they are then 
caught up to the waist on each side and tied ina 
long loose bow with hanging ends on the left. 
Watered ribbon sashes draped in this way are 
admired for muslin dresses, and garlands of 
flowers are similarly arranged. Velvet sashes 
are rather heavy for this style, but are worn ney- 
ertheless, 

Instead of neck-ties with raffs, a cravat bow 
with very long ends is worn in front, and is pre- 
ferred to a brooch. This is a simple bow of 
black velvet ribbon or of colored gros grain rib- 
bon, two inches wide, with ends a yard long 
hanging straight down in front. The black vel- 
yet bows are worn with light dresses, while col- 
ored bows brighten black costumes. Another 
fancy is to wear a bow of China crape high on 
the left side of the ruff instead of in front. Pret- 
ty little tricolor clusters of rose-buds are worn in 
the same way on afternoon dresses, and are es- 
pecially pretty with black grenadine and white 
muslin toilettes. Ladies are also wearing tiny 
bouquets of natural, loose, cut flowers stuck in 
the belt, or else in the button-hole of double- 
breasted polonaises, precisely as gentlemen wear 
their button-hoie bouquets, 

Short umbrellas are worn stuck in the belt like 


a dagger, protruding behind and before in an in- 
convenient way, not nearly as graceful as the 
fashion of hanging the umbrella by a chatelaine. 
This is, however, a part of the ‘grasshopper 
bend,” a summer folly introduced at Saratoga, 
where the absurd Grecian bend first appeared. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; Messrs. A. T. Srewarr & Co.; Lorp 
& Taytor; and C. H. F. Aurens & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Dr. Jarvis, of Boston, has to be thankful for 
the existence of dukes and counts. When ALEX- 
1s was here, Count ScHAUVANLOFF, of his suite, 
was detained at the Revere House, Boston, by 
an injured limb. He became acquainted with 
Jarvis, M.D., and made inquiries relating to 
the statistics of labor in this country. A few 
days since Dr. J. received a large box from the 
count containing more than one hundred vol- 
umes of Russian statistics, about 38,000 royal 
octavo pages. Count ScuauvantorF told Dr. 
Jarvis that his father expected to lose a large 
part of his fortune on account of the emancipa- 
tion of his serfs, but the measure resulted in a 
gratifying pecuniary advantage. 

—A Prussian Amazon has appeared on the 
theatre of war in Spain. A Valentia newspaper 
says: ‘‘ We have had the pleasure of seeing the 
Prussian heroine announced, who will, it is said, 
command a battalion of volunteers against the 
Carlists. She is well grown, hardly twenty-five 
years old, has a rather pretty face, and blonde 
hair. She wore a long upper garment, long rid- 
ing trowsers, and a Phrygian cap, and carried a 
cavalry sword.”” 

—It is affecting to learn that the late Dean of 
Winchester, who had well-nigh reached one hun- 
dred years of age, died at last “through taking 
medicine too strong for him.” 

—A painting by Murm10, said to be over two 
hundred years old, has just been purchased by a 
Mr. Cox, of London. The subject of the pic- 
ture is “St. Anthony of Padua adoring the In- 
fant Saviour,” and is said to have belonged for- 
merly to the Church of the Capuchins at Cadiz. 
This valuable work of art was sold by auction 
by Messrs. Puiiurps & Son, of New Bond Street, 
London, and after a brisk competition brought 


,300. 

—Madame Parti is compelled to dole out her 
notes to the British people at Covent Garden 
for une paltry pittance of 200 golden guineas per 
night. 

—Macauxay tells us that the terms “ High- 
Church” and ‘“‘Low-Church’’ first came into 
use between 1700 and 1702, when the dispute 
ran high touching James II. and Wix1am III. 
The High-Chureh Panty were among the so-call- 
ed non-jurors, or those who refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to the government and crown 
of England. These included nine bishops and, 
itis said, about 600 ministers. The Low-Church- 
men were the adherents of WILLIAM, and, among 
the clergy, were the only friends which WILLIAM 
had. MacauLay supposes them to have in- 
cluded less than a tenth of the priesthood. 

—Miss 8. B. ANTHONY wants the name of the 
Pullman cars altered either to Pull-man-and- 
woman, or Pull-irrespective-of-sex cars. 

—Journalism in the outlying cities of England 
does not seem to be an unprofitable vocation. 
The will of the late Mr. Warrsy, founder and 
proprietor of the Liverpool Daily Post, has been 
** proved”? for £40,000 personal property, inde- 

endent of real estate, and sundry admirers of 
Mtr E. Mratt, M.P., editor of The Nonconformist, 
the organ of the English Dissenters, lately gave 
him a little dinner, at which, on proposing his 
health, the chairman handed him a check for 
£10,000—the subscription of a few warm and 
wealthy friends. 

—WaAsHINGTON IRVING received about $240,000 
for his literary labors. In that respect no Amer- 
ican author has equaled him. Bayarp TayLor 
and LoNGFELLOW have made about $50,000 each 
by their books. TayLor, however, has a good 
proprietary interest in the Tribune, which en- 
ables him to live in good style abroad, though 
he is a man not given to show. Of the later 
American authors, ‘‘ Mark Twain” has probably 
won the most coin, and he is as thrifty with 
pence as with pen. 

—Sir Epwarp THornTon has been authorized 
to expend $125,000 for a permanent residence for 
the British legation at Washington. 

—When Lord GRANVILLE made his Presenta- 
tion-day speech as Chancellor of the London 
University he referred to the death of a very 
useful officer of the university—the porter. Of 
this defunct official he recounted an authentic 
story. Coming into the council chamber one 
day, he saw a Pentlemen who he said was sit- 
ting quite coolly there. He advanced to the 
gentleman, and addressing him in a lofty tone, 
said, ‘Who are you?” “I’m Lord PALmER- 
ston,” replied the gentleman ; ““who are you?” 
“Tm _the porter,’”’ he answered. ‘The ver; 
man I am looking for,” said his lordship: “ 
want you to show me over the place, and ex- 

lain every thing to me.”? On coming to one 
Recariosene) Lord Patmerston asked the porter 
what that was. ‘“That’s the Lilian Society,” 
replied the porter. ‘What's the Lilian Soci- 
ety ?”” asked his lordship. ‘‘ And do you know,” 
the porter used to say, in TecOHUnEs, this anec- 
dote, ‘‘I was sur} rised to find that I was as ig- 
norant as Lord PaLMERsTON himself, for I did 
not know what it meant.”” 

—The cane ter of an English earl, only seven- 
teen eats old, has made a very successful début 
as Juliet in London, under the name of Edith 
Gray. Her father made a will leaving her a 
large fortune, but omitted to sign it, so she was 
left penniless, A retired actress took charge of 
her, and superintended her education for the 


stage. 

ee nglish papers are filled with incident and 
anecdote of the late Bishop WiLBeRFoRcE. He 
was, indeed, one of the best-known bishops of 
the day, a stirring preacher, in great favor with 
the Queen, a personal friend of the Prime Minis- 
ter, a leading orator of the House of Lords, a 
man yery popular with the people, because he 
was, to make use of a common expression, & 
“many-sided’? man—a man who could hold his 
own with his peers in grace and courtier-like 
deportment, but who among his inferiors, if in 
his opinion any were his inferior, would make 
himself an inferior also to suit the exigencies of 
the occasion; would tell a side-splitting joke to a 
tent full of staring agriculturists with an amount 


Hosted | 
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of delicious unconsciousness that was worth an 
hour's broiling in an exhibition tent to witness. 
It will be impossible to find a man more inde- 
fatigable in work, more ready in wit, more learn- 
ed in church matters, more powerful as a plat- 
form exponent of the views of this party or of 
that, more brilliant as a preacher, or more act- 
ive, zealous, painstaking, and successful in his 
dealings with the clergy and laity of his diocese, 
than SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, Bishop of Winches- 
ter. It will be generous to hope that aman may 
be found pata to study the excellent personal 
qualities of the late bishop and to follow them. 

—The Rev. W. H. H. Murray, a Boston min- 
ister of blood-thirsty propensities, and author 
of sundry works about fishing and firing, has 
again visited-the Adirondacks, accompanied by 
his wife, and glutted his thirst for gore by kill- 
ing and eating ten deer, and more fish than they 
could count. 

—The Baroness BurpETt-Courts is again in 
type in the London journals—she and her senior 
Peon Mr. Covuttuurst, each having given 

75,000 to form a fund for the widows and or- 
Bice of those who die in the employ of the 
ank. 


-—The present prime favorite of the Mikado 
of Japan is M. Paun DELarrE, who is just now 
in Paris. He has resided some years in Japan, 
and was the first to instill progressive ideas into 
the mind of that prince. e has married a 
Japanese maiden, and she has come with him 
to see how they do things in Paris. 

—Anna DICKINSON is waggish as well as wise. 
With great point she recites the following his- 
torical incident: When about to deliver her lec- 
ture on JEANNE D’ARc in asmall Western town, 
it was considered necessary that she should be 
introduced to the audience. The task fell on the 
chairman of the Lecture Committee, a worthy 
individual, but not very well versed in the his- 
tory and the language of the lamented La Pu- 
CELLE. ‘Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, ad- 
vancing to the front of the platform, ‘‘ Miss 
Dickr1nson will address you to-night on the life 
and adventures of Joun aces one of the great- 
est heroes of antiquity. We are not as familiar 
with the heroes of antiquity as we ought to be, 
owing to the long time since antiquity; but one 
thing is certain, and that is that Miss Dickrn- 
son can tell us all about the most remarkable 
man of them all—Joun Dark.” 

—‘‘ Call in the police !’’ is a very common ejac- 
ulation. It has a pleasant significance in con- 
nection with Mr. Josepu P. PoLicr, a poor ma- 
chinist of Atlanta, who has had a bewildering 
run of luck. He was lately summoned to the 
bedside of a dying bachelor uncle in Charleston, 
who drew from under his pillow $1700 in cash, 
several gold watches, and other valuables, which 
he presented to the surprised nephew. After 
the uncle’s death Mr. Potice found himself heir 
to the entire estate, valued at $52,000, to say 
nothing of $900 in gold that was discovered in 
a trunk, having evidently been forgotten by the 
old gentleman. 

—The wife of Don Carrosisa beautiful blonde, 
having golden hair, dark eyes, and carries her- 
self with graceful and haughty mien. She is in- 
clined to be Amazonian, and wants tomarch with 
CHARLES at the head of the insurgent army. 

—Mr. Wirkre CoLiins, who is giving readings 
in London, remarked in reference to them that 
“they are but rehearsals by which I, as an un- 
tried public reader, am endeavoring to train my- 
self for my appearance elsewhere. I owe much 
to my American friends, and wish to do my very 
best to please them.” 

M. Gounop is in anger with the population of 
Great Britain. He rushes into print to tell that 
poeple that he will allow none of his operas to 

performed in England until justice is done 
him in the matter of Faust. In Faust, by an er- 
ror of his publishers in neglecting to have it 
registered, he practically has no copyright, and 
until English operatic managers pay him a rea-~ 
sonable sum per night for his chef-d’euvre, he 
will forbid the performance of any of his other 
operas in England. 

—In one respect the Prince of Wales follows 
the example of his father—he keeps at Marl- 
borough House a mark-book, in which is noted 
the progress of his children in their studies and 
the praiseworthiness of their conduct. 

—Dr. R. H. Dersy and Colonel Stickney, of 
this city, set out from Boston a few days since 
in two wherries to row to Mount Desert, a dis- 
tance of six hundred miles. It is the third time 
they have gone through the manwuvre. 

—The beautiful and accomplished Princess 
Merrernicn knows that she is bright as well 
as beautiful, and therefore is self-assertive where 
questions of self-respect are concerned. Recent- 
ly at Vienna the Archduke Lupwic, the Aus- 
trian Emperor's youngest brother, gave a ball. 
Princess METTERNICH was of course invited. 
She did not make her appearance until 10 p.m. 
Archduke Lupwie went up to her and dryly 
said, “I regret, madame, you have not come 
earlier; her Majesty has been here since 9 p.m.’?. 
The Princess smiled and said, ‘‘I do not regret 
having come so late to your Highness’s ball, for 
the Empress never speaks graciously to me 
when I have the honor of meeting her.’ ‘‘Ma- 
dame, you insult her Majesty.” ‘Your High- 
ness, such is very far from being my intention, 
for I know the respect I owe to her Majesty; 
I did but reply frankly to your Highness’s re- 
mark.” Madame MerrerNicu walked about 
the drawing-rooms as usual at balls, and had 
dismissed this conversation from thought. But 
as supper was about to be served Archduke 
Lupwie Victor came up to her and said, I 
beg pardon: a place had been kept for you at 
the imperial supper-table, but, after the insult. 
you have given the Empress, you can not occupy 
that seat.” She answered, with habitual calm- 
ness and dignity, ‘Very well, Highness; but 
as I have ordered my servants for midnight, I 
beg your Highness to get me a hack.” This in- 
Rolent order (an archduke ordered to get a hack 
for any body, least of all a nobody not of the 
blood) se confounded the Archduke he could 
think of nothing better than to execute it. He 
went to the vestibule and ordered a footman to 
fo for the hack. Twenty carriages were imme- 

jiately offered her; she refused them all. She 
laid stress upon going home in a hack from the 
Archduke’s house. She sat up all night packing 
her luggage, and she quitted Vienna by the first 
train the following morning. The Austrian Em- 
press is said to be a little jealous of the Prin- 
cess’s brilliant success in society. _Madame 
THtERs and Mademoiselle Dose were similar- 


ly_affected, and managed to secure Prince Met- 
o 7 Cut é embassy at Paris. | 
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and a half high, not including the 
screw, and five inches and three- 
quarters wide. On the inside 
of the press are two flat 
pieces of wood, between 
which the cards are 
held by means of 
the screw. The 
front is orna- 
mented on ‘TATTED AND Crocuer Epcine 
the outside For LINGERIE, ETC. 
with a 
medallion, which is worked cn brown faille 
in application, satin, and half-polka stitch 
embroidery, and in point Russe. Fig. 28, 
. Supplement, gives the design for the em- 
4 broidery. For the cards apply white 
~ velvet, edge it with gold cord as indica- 
ted on the pattern, and ornament it in 


Crochet Insertion for Lin- 
gerie, etc. 


Tue middle part of this 
insertion is worked with 
twisted cotton, No. 60, 
in crochet gimp. This 
crochet-work is done 
with a metal nee- 7 
dle in the shape 
of a hair-pin. 
Begin the 
gimp, forming a loop of the end of the working 
thread with the crochet needle, in the usual 
manner, draw the crochet needle out of the 
loop, take the latter between the’thumb and 
forefinger of the left hand, take the metal 
needle also between the thumb and forefin- 





Crocuet Ix: 
Lin 














ing thread underneath the loop, carry the 
working thread through to the front be- 
tween both prongs of the needle, lay 
the thread on the prong at the right, 
from the front toward the back, and on 
the fingers of the left hand in cro- 
cheting or knitting. Then take up the 
loop on the crochet needle, and draw 
the working thread through the loop, 
throwing the thread over once. Draw 
the crochet needle out of the loop, turn 
























Carvep Woop Carp Press. 


For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 28. 


to left, and repeat from *. Work the sc. very close. 


> that it rests on the end of the work- — f 




















Desien ror Cap CrowN.—VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. 


the metal needle from right to left, so that 
the working thread now lies on the prong 
at the right, * take up the loop formed 
previously on the crochet needle, form a 
new loop, throwing the thread over once, 
and on the upper layer of thread of the 
loop on the left prong work 1 sc. (single 
crochet). Draw the crochet needle out of 
the loop, turn the metal needle from right 

Having arrived at the end of the prongs, 


push the finished part of the gimp close together, and only when the needle is covered half its 


length with loops pushed 
close together drop the 
gimp from the needle, and 
take up again the last two 
loops on each side of the 
gimp ontheneedle. Hay- 
ing in this manner worked 
a piece of gimp of the 
requisite length, crochet 
with twisted cotton, No. 
80, on each side of the 
gimp two rounds as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—Always 
ly one cross dou- 
et on the next 
two loops of the gimp ; the 
upper veins of the cross 
double crochet are sepa- 
rated by 1 ch. (chain 
stitch), leh, 2d round, 
—l1 sc. on each stitch of 
the preceding round. 


Tatted and Crochet 
Edging for Lin- 
gerie, etc. 

Tuts edging is worked 
with twisted cotton. First 
work the tatting with one 
thread (shuttle) as fol- 
lows: > One ring of 2 ds. 
(double stitch), 1 p. (pi- 
cot), 8ds., 1 p., 2 ds. ; re- 
peat from >, but in work- 
ing every following ring, 
instead of forming the 
first p., always fasten the 
working thread to the sec- 
ond p. of the preceding 
ring. Then crochet four 
rounds, as shown by the 
illustration, in the follow- 
ing manner: 1stround.— 
2 sc. (single crochet) on 
each tatted ring, 1 se. on 
the thread interval be- 
tween two rings. 2d and 
8d_rounds.—Always _ al- 
ternately 1 cross double 
crochet; the upper and 
lower two veins of the 
cross double crochet are 
separated each by 1 stitch; 
1 ch., with this pass ov: 
I stitch, 4th round.—1 
sc. on each stitch of the 
preceding round. 


Carved Wood Card 
Press. 

Tus card pre: 
carved wood 

brown and black polished 

wood. It is six inches 
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twisting the latter slightly. After 
finishing the bars, work the outlines 
either entirely in button-hole stitch, 
or else work the broad outlines part- 
ly in satin stitch and partly in but- 
ton-hole stitch, and overcast the fine 
outlines. Work the small picot scal- 
lops inside of the arabesques similar 
to the scallops on the bars, and let 


satin stitch with black and red silk, 
Work the remaining figures of the de- 
sign in the manner above described. 


Design for Cap Crown.—Vene- 
tian Embroidery. 

Tus pretty design is suitable for 
cap crowns, toilette cushion covers, and 
lamp-mats, and also for ornamenting 
askets, ete. Having run the outlines 
of all the design figures, work the bars 
and scallops in button-hole stitch in the 
usual manner. For each of the small 
picots form a loop of the working thread, 



















Fig. 1.—Sewinc-WeicuT with Bzap_ Borper. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3, Page 565.] 


them lie loose on the material. Finally, work the lace stitches, and cut away the material under 


neath the bars on the wrong side. 





Quarter SECTION OF SoFA-PILLOW.—APPLICATION, SATIN, AND HALF-POLKA StiTcH EMBROIDERY, 


Sewing-Weight 
with Bead Border, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tus sewing - weight 
consists of a box two 
inches and a half high, 
which is filled with a 
plate of lead and with 
emery, and is covered on 
the outside with linen. 
The under edge is fur- 
nished with maroon vel- 
vet bordered on both 
sides with Russia leath- 
er. On the top of the 
box is a cushion of ma- 
roon velvet, finished with 
a narrow hoop of bronze. 
The sewing-weight is 
trimmed, besides, with a 
border in bead mosaic, 
and furnished with a han- 
dle and bands of gold 
bronze. Fig. 2, page 
565, shows a section of 
the border, and Fig. 3, 
on the same page, shows 
the manner of working 
it. . Work‘the border as 
follows: Ist bead row.— 
On a piece of thread take 
up 3 black string beads, 
1 satin bead, 2 string 
beads, 1 satin bead, 3 
string beads, 5 gold 
beads; turn the work. 
2d bead row.—1 string 
bead, carry the thread 
through the second fol- 
lowing black string bead 
of the preceding row, 1 
string bead, carry the 
thread through the fol- 
lowing satin bead, 1 st 
bead, carry the thr 
through the second fol- 
lowing string bead, 1 sat- 
in bead, carry the thread 
through” the following 
string bead, 1 string bead, 
carry the thread through 
the following string bead, 
5 gold beads; turn the 
work. 3d bead row.— 
1 string bead, carry the 
thread through the fol- 
lowing black bead of the 
preceding row, 1 gold 
bead, carry the thread 
through the next satin 
bead, 1 string bead, car- 
ry the thread through the 
next string bead, 1 satin 


bead, carry the thread 
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design, under 
the leaves 
half of the 1] 
being raised 
through the mid- 
dle and flat to- 
ward the sides) 
with dark split . 
zephyr worsted, 
and then work 
the satin stitch 
with coarse sad- 
dler's silk. Sur- 
round each fin- 
ished design fig- 
ure with half- 
polka stitches, 
as shown by the 
illustration, fur- 
nish it with veins, 
and ornament it 
with beads. The 
stems and vines 
are in tambour- 
work. For this 
use a coarse and 
rather long cro- 
chet needle. Aft- 






through the next 
string bead, 1 
string bead, carry 
thethread through 
the following 
string bead of the 
preceding row and 
through the next 
2 gold beads of 
the first row; turn 
the work, and re- 
peat the 2d and 
83d rows, observ: 
ing the illustra- 
tions, until the 
border is of the 
requisite length ; 
for the beads 
which appear 
lighter on Figs. 2 
and 3, however, 
take up gold beads. 
Then work the 
raised leaves on 
the border with 
gold beads, as 
shown by Fig. 3. 













































Border for er finishing the 
Dress Trim- embroidery coat 
mings. it evenly on the 
Point Lace wrong side with 
F white fluid lime, 
Embroidery. which is left to 


Tuts border 
is designed 
for trim- 
ming dress- 
es, basques, 
mantelets, 
ete. The 
materials 
required for 


dry while the 
work is still 
in the frame, 
Then take 
the work out 
of the frame, 
andcutaway 
the material 
between and 





making the outside of 
border are the design 
black _ silk figures. 


point -lace 
braid and black saddler’s silk. Hav- 
ing drawn the design on linen, run 
on the point lace braid, and work the 
button-hole stitches and wheels inside 
of the scallops, and the thread bars, 
as plainly shown in the: illustration. 
For the picots on the button-hole 
stitched bars work two button-hole 
stitches close underneath the stitch 
just worked, then carry the thread ures are of light gray cloth. These 
through the stitch worked last in the colors may of course be varied to suit 
bar, and continue in this manner. The beads may be sewed on and the tassels knotted more or | the taste, using, for instance, dark brown velvet and light fawn-colored cloths instead. On the gray 
less closely to suit the taste. cloth strip on the outer edge are applied separate velvet figures. All the applied figures are partly 
Straw Parasol. edged with fine gray silk round cord, and partly ornamented with the latter and with satin and half- 
. polka stitch embroidery. ‘The embroidery, including the arabesques, leaves, and vines, which rest 
Tue frame of this parasol is of steel, with sticks ten inches and seven-eighths long. The cover | on the velvet foundation, is worked with coarse gray saddler’s silk. For the medallion apply light 
consists of a straight piece of plaited straw ten inches and seven-eighths wide and fifty-eight inches | gray silk (the edge is of gray cloth), which has first been ornamented, as shown by the illustration, 
long, which is sewed up on the ends and pleated closely on the inner side. The layers of these | with a small bouquet worked with saddler’s silk of various colors, partly in dovetailed satin stitch, 
pleats are covered with a straw rosette. The outer and partly in straight satin stitch, point Russe, 
edge of the parasol is bordered with a scalloped and knotted stitch. 
strip of plaited straw an inch and seven-eighths 
wide, the seam of which is covered on the outside 
with a straw border seyen-eighths of an inch wide. 
‘Tassels of wheat, lustring lining, and a wooden 
handle complete the parasol, 


Straw Fan, Figs. 1 and 2, 





Quarter Section of Sofa-Pil- 
low.—Application, Satin, 
and Half-polka Stitch 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 564. 
‘Tue foundation in the original is 
black yelvet, and the application fig- 
Borver ror Dress ‘Trumeones.—Port Lack Emprorpery. 





LEGENDS OF CERTAIN PLANTS. 


OME plants are emblematical on account of 
certain events or customs: of these are the 
national emblems. ‘The rose of England became 
especially famous during the wars of the Roses, 





Tuis fan is made of a straight piece of plaited 
straw thirty-four inches long and five inches and 
three-quarters wide. It is pleated closely on one 
side, and is joined at each end with a handle ten 
inches long and three-quarters of an inch wide 
covered with straw. ‘These handles are furnished 
on the under end with an elastic loop and a but- 


ton. Straw rosettes trim the fan as shown by the 





Fig. 2.—Breap EmMBromDEeRY 
For Sewinc-Wereut, Fie. 1, 
Pace 564. 


illustrations. 
The fan is seen 
open in Fig. 1, 
and closed in 
Fig. 2. 
Application 
Border for 
Dress Trim- 
mings. 
‘TuEsE, bor- 
ders are worked in black for walk- 
ing suits, and usually in colors for 
evening or opera dresses. They 
are worked on a foundation of stiff 
linen, which ig stretched in an em- 
broidery frame. Having drawn the 


Srraw Parason. 








big. 2.—Straw Fan.—C.osep. 


APPLICATION BorvER FOR Dress ‘T'RtMMINes. 


after which the red and white were united, and 
the rose of both colors is called the York and 
Lancaster; but when these flowers first became 
badges of the two houses we can not discover. 
The thistle is honored as the emblem of Scotland, 
from the circumstance that once upon a time 


Fig. 1.—Srraw Fan. 





tish camp unper- 
ceived, by night, 
were on the point 
of attacking it, 
when one of the 
soldiers trod on 
a thistle, which 
caused him to cry out,and so aroused 
the enemy. The shamrock of Ire- 
land was held by St. Patrick to 
teach the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and chosen in remembrance of him. 
The leek, in Wales, as a national de- 
vice, has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, otherwise than as the result 
of its having the old Cymric colors, 
green and white. In France, the 
fleur-de-lis is so called as a corrup- 





Open. 








a party of Danes having approached the Scot- 





Fig. 3.—MANNER OF MAKING 
Brap Emprorery ror SEw- 
1na-Weicut, Fic. 1, Pace 564. 
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tion of fleur-de-Louis, and has no connection 
with the lily, but was an iris, chosen as an em- 
blem by Louis VII. when he went to the Cru- 
sades, and afterward named after him. 

‘The olive is deemed an emblem of peace, proba- 
bly because, on account of its durability of growth, 
it was planted both in Greece and Italy to mark 
the limits of landed possessions. 

Very many plants owe their celebrity to the 
healing properties with which they are probably 
endowed, as their common names indicate. Of 
these are self-heal, woundwort, liverwort, lung- 
wort, eyebright, loosestrife, flea-bane, salvia (from 
salvo, to heal), potentilla (from potential), etc. 
But in many instances these properties used to 
be exaggerated and distorted in such a manner 
that the application of certain plants in wounds 
and illness merely as a charm superseded their 
being used in a way that might be beneficial ; 
and the witches’ caldrons‘(like those mentioned 
in Macbeth, and the old British caldron of Cerid- 
ween), which contained decoctions of all kinds of 
plants, mystically prepared, were looked to as all- 
powerful remedies when applied with strange 
rites and incantations. 

Some plants have been famous on account of 
their poisonous qualities, which in various cases 
have made them historical. ‘The hemlock was 
formerly used in Greece as the state poison, for 
it was the custom to put prisoners to death by its 
means; and it is believed that Socrates, ‘Theram- 
enes, and Phocion were all condemned to drink 
it. The darnel is a large grass, flowering in July, 
which grows among barley and wheat, possessed 
of poisonous properties ; it is supposed to be the 
tares referred to in the parable. ‘The monk’s- 
hood is a very poisonous plant, even the odor of 
its leaves and blossoms having an injurious effect 
on some people; its old name of wolf's-bane was 
given to the plant because hunters dipped their 
arrows in its juice to make them more deadly, 
‘The upas-tree of Java has a great notoriety for 
the terrible effect it is supposed to have in caus- 
ing the death of any one who lies down under its 
shelter, and its milky gum is also used by the na- 
tives for their arrows. 





MISS GRIMP’S BOARDERS. 


ILKINS COVE is a sandy, sunny spot 

on the Jersey shore—one of those jag- 
ged little points that jut out into the ocean, and 
take the wild beatings of the stormy Atlantic 
with an equanimity that is born of being used 
to it. 

Almost every habitable place in the United 
States where people can get sea air, mountain 
air, or any air at all has been discovered and 
overrun long ago. But it was quite lately that 
Miss Selina Grimp, a mild-looking spinster of 
fifty summers and winters, fell into a state of 
unwonted nervous excitement over her first 
boarders. ‘There was no hotel at Wilkins Cove, 
and none of the dozen or two families in the 
place had ever ‘‘put up company.” That so 
strange and dreaded a lot should have fallen on 
Miss Selina seemed like such a malicious freak 
of fate that she could scarcely get reconciled 
to it. 

It came about in this wise: : 

A cousin of hers, when both of them were 
girls together, had married a city clerk, and 
from the day of her marriage Jane Hopkins 
had pushed her husband ahead with a steady 
hand. There was one drawback, however, to 
his success. He had a kind and generous heart; 
and when his only sister died, within a year or 
two of her husband’s death, Mark Hopkins in- 
sisted upon taking her little girl to his own home 
and heart. The frugal Jane objected to this, 
declaring that it was taking the bread and but- 
ter out of his own children’s mouths. But on 
this one point he was firm; and little Juliet Sel- 
lingwood had at least a nominal home under his 


roof. 

Her childhood was rather gray in hue. She 
‘was not pretty, was shy and sensitive, and seem- 
ed to have no capacity for making friends. She 
grew up somewhat tall, thin, and dark, with fine 
eyes and capabilities for beauty; but she was 
seldom becomingly dressed, and she did not in 
the least know how to make the best of herself. 

Aunt Jane was too busy with her own daugh- 
ters to pay much attention to ‘‘her husband’s 
niece”—as she always designated her—until one 
day the unwelcome truth was forced upon her 
that Juliet was nineteen years of age, and could 
no longer be treated as a child. ‘The girl was 
presuming to look pale and thin, too, with no 
appetite and little energy; and when the ques- 
tion of the summer hegira was discussed, the 
most troublesome point was how to dispose of 
Juliet. 

Hitherto she had been left in the city “to 
take care of her uncle,” by which arrangement 
the expense of her sojourn at the fashionable 
watering-place patronized by her aunt and cous- 
ins was avoided, and uncle and niece were equal- 
ly pleased. But Mr. Hopkins stoutly declared 
that Juliet needed country air this season, and 
insisted upon her going to B. Springs, in 
spite of Mrs. Hopkins’s curtain-lectures on the 
palpable folly of chaperoning three girls at once. 

The good lady had never known her husband 
to be so obstinate; but having, like Mrs. Joe 
Gargery, ‘‘a master mind,” she spent one sleep- 
Jess night in perfecting a plan that appeared like 
a genuine flash of inspiration. In the midst of 
her disquietude the spare figure of Cousin Selina 
had risen from the depths of memory like a very 
earthly angel, and come to her relief. 

Selina was a lone woman, living by herself in 
“the homestead,” a frame building of moderate 
dimensions, with about twenty acres of land at- 
tached to it; while the hired man resided in the 
bosom of his family near by. It would be a 
capital thing for Juliet to spend the summer 
with Cousin Selina, at a very moderate board ; 








and as Mr. Hopkins offered no objection to this 
plan, provided that Juliet was willing—and 
Juliet was more than willing to get off from 
B—— Springs—Miss Grimp speedily received 
an epistle from her city cousin that threw her 
into an alarming state of not-know-what-to-do- 
ativeness. 

On reflection, however, Miss Selina rather 
liked the idea of having company, and she was 
decidedly pleased with the prospect of a regular 
income for what would cost her very little. But, 
according to the invariable custom at Wilkins 
Cove (having fully made up her own mind on 
the subject), she put on her sun-bonnet and went 
to consult her nearest neighbor. 

The neighbor gave her some not very encour- 
aging accounts of boarders with whom her hus- 
band’s sister had contended at various periods 
of her existence, from which it would appear 
that boarders were the natural enemies of the 
people who boarded them, but advised her ney- 
ertheless to take the young lady so unexpectedly 
offered, and Miss Selina lost no time in writing 
her acceptance to ‘Cousin Hopkins.” 

She was in the midst of a grand renovating of 
her best chamber, when the hired man screamed 
to her from below that ‘‘a feller wanted her in 
the settin’-room.” 

“Fellers”’ in the ‘‘settin’-room,” or, indeed, 
any where else, were rare commodities, and 
when Miss Grimp, with her hair hurriedly plas- 
tered down with water, and her face shining with 
brown soap, adjourned to the parlor, her first 
glance at the ‘‘ feller” established there assured 
her that whatever the object of his visit might 
be, he would be pretty sure to get it. Every one 
who looked into those steady, smiling eyes very 
generally arrived at the same conclusion. 

Miss Selina was afraid the man had books to 
sell, and nerved herself accordingly, but her con- 
sternation was extreme when he proposed him- 
self as a boarder. It seemed to her that it was 
raining boarders, and she wanted to run away 
somewhere until the shower was over. 

‘The lady had opened her mouth, evidently to re- 
monstrate, but the stranger smilingly proceeded : 

“*T will promise to live out-of-doors most of 
the time, and you may feed me on bread and 
milk. There are some very fine views of the 
ocean here, which I should like to transfer to 
canvas, and that and the quiet of the place have 
attracted me. A man whom I met on the beach 
thought I could get accommodated here.” 

‘That loafing Bill Hacks, of course, who seem- 
ed to think that because she hadn't a family on 
her shoulders she must sit and suck her thumbs 
for want of something todo, She'd give him a 
piece of her mind when she got a good chance. 
As Bill, however, had applied several times for 
the situation of permanent boarder in the char- 
acter of Miss Selina’s husband, it is not likely 
that this would have troubled him much. 

‘The gentleman then offered a sum that seemed 
so munificent to Miss Grimp that she could only 
open her eyes in astonishment. When she found 
words she positively refused to accept more than 
two-thirds of it, and said that ‘she was afraid 
that was screwin’.” 

Her would-be boarder laughed, and told her 
that she didn’t understand business. He then 
informed her that every thing was settled to his 
satisfaction ; that she might put him where she 
pleased; and that he was going out for a long 
ramble. And depositing his portmanteau in the 
entry, he took his sketching apparatus with him 
and departed. 

‘*Good gracious!” exclaimed the bewildered 
spinster. ‘‘I wonder how many more of ’em 
are coming! And I don’t even know the man’s 
name.” 

On went the sun-bonnet again, and, as Miss 
Selina expressed it, she ‘‘cut round” to the 
neighbor's on the other side. After solemn de- 
liberation this Delphic oracle arrived at the con- 
clusion that as the man had evidently come with 
a determination to stay, it would be as well to let 
him, but she strongly advised her friend to ad- 
mit no more ‘* fellers.” 

As the old house afforded no accommodation 
for more, Miss Grimp readily adopted this sug- 
gestion, and ‘‘cut” back again to devote all her 
present energies to the little sleeping-room back 
of the parlor. Here she meant to deposit the 
strange individual who had dropped upon her so 
unexpectedly. And she wished she had thought 
to ask him whether he liked feathers or straw 
uppermost, and what were his views on the sub- 
ject of soap. Some folks liked brown, and some 
Castile. It might have startled her to hear that 
he abominated both. 

“*What shall I call you?” asked Miss Selina, 
a little nervously, when the artist, looking very 
fresh and gentlemanly in his clean linen suit, 
presented himself at the tea-table. 

“© Oh,” he replied, with some confusion, ‘‘ call 
me Ellis.” 

**There was a man of that name,” said the 
lady, after the invariable manner of country 
people, ‘‘ who kept a harness-maker’s shop in 
Boynton—any relation of yours ?” 

Mr. Ellis thought not, and added that he had 
very few relatives, : 

“‘T'm expectin’ another boarder,” volunteered 
Miss Selina, presently; ‘‘a young lady from 
the city.” : 

“*T am sorry to hear it,” was the unexpected 
reply. ‘I hoped to be here alone, and I don’t 
like young ladies.” 

Miss Grimp regarded the speaker with a puz- 
zled air. He was awful queer, that was certain. 

‘I guess she won’t be in your road much,” 
said she, soothingly. ‘‘She’s a very nice girl— 
my cousin’s husband's niece—and it’s likely she'll 
just stick round the house, and read and sew.” 

Mr. Ellis wished the nice girl in Jericho; he 
was quite sure she would prove a regular nui- 
sance. 

Miss Selina was just dying to ask her boarder 
if he painted pictures for a living, and how much 


he got for them; but there was something about 
him that prevented her. In fact, she admitted 
that, although he was as smiling as a basket of 
chips, she was awfully afraid of him. 

Meanwhile he settled down as naturally in his 
new quarters as though he had always lived 
there ; was as easy as an old shoe, his hostess 
reported, and didn’t give a mite of trouble. By 
degrees Wilkins Cove got accustomed to see- 
ing him prowling among the rocks on the shore, 
and taking views—a proceeding which it had at 
first regarded disapprovingly ; and it finally came 
to accept him as it would a bale of foreign goods 
cast ashore by the tide. 

Mr. Ellis had been at Wilkins Cove about a 
week, when he came in from his day’s work to 
find a gray figure opposite him at the tea-table. 
This, of course, was the young lady ; and he was 
formally ‘‘ made acquainted” with Miss Selling- 
wood, who struck him as being stiff and unin- 
teresting, appearing to possess the sole merit of 
being quiet. 

Miss Selina quite took to the shy girl. There 
was something wistful in the young face—a sort 
of hungry look, as if for love and sympathy, that 
appealed to her kind heart ; and when, after ad- 
dressing her alternately as ‘‘ cousin” and “ Miss 
Sellingwood”—the spinster became hopelessly 
confused as to what was proper under the cir- 
cumstances—the girl said so appealingly, ‘‘ Do 
call me ‘ Juliet,’ won’t you?” the worthy woman 
took her right in her arms, and kissed her. 

“*T thought you would be all alone, Cousin 
Selina,” said Juliet, the day after her arrival, 
‘* and that we should have such nice, cozy times 
together.” 

“So did I, my dear,” was the reply; “ but 
Mr. Ellis begged so hard, and he’s really a very 
pretty-behaved young gentleman.” 

“*T don’t like young gentlemen,” remarked 
Miss Juliet. 

Miss Grimp was on the point of saying that 
Mr. Ellis didn't like young ladies, but reflecting 
just in time that this would not be likely to mend 
matters, she began to talk of something else. 

Miss Sellingwood did *‘ hang round the house, 
and read and sew,” just as her cousin had pre- 
dicted, and very much more than was good for 
her; and Mr. Ellis kept his promise of living 
out-of-doors. 

Once or twice, however, he found himself 
watching the pale young face with some interest. 
He believed it might grow pretty if she would 
only let the fresh air blow upon it, and get up a 
little animation. 

“Do you never go out at all?” he asked, one 
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**Not very often,” was the reply; ‘‘I am so 
accustomed to staying in the house—and I get 
tired walking.” 

‘“¢That is because you don’t practice it enough,” 
he continued, in quite a fatherly way. ‘‘ This is 
such a fine afternoon that I am sure you would 
feel better for walking down to the beach. There 
is quite a pretty little cave almost in a straight 
line from here, where you can rest when you 
are tired. I should be happy to escort you 
there, but my work takes me in a different di- 
rection.” 

This last clause was a particularly artful one, 
for he had a settled conviction that the young 
lady could not have been induced to accept him 
as an escort; and he even thought it possible 
that the fear of encountering him would keep 
her in-doors. 

From which it will be seen that, for a man, 
our artist was not at all conceited. 

This conversation took place at the dinner- 
table, and when every thing had been put in 
order after the meal, Juliet succeeded in beguil- 
ing Miss Selina into accompanying her for a 
walk. That worthy lady equipped herself in a 
scanty dress of alpaca, a green-sprigged shawl, 
and a wonderful structure of a bonnet—her usual 
Sunday attire; for, with her, a walk was a sol- 
emn and extraordinary undertaking, and daily 
‘*loafing” on the sea-shore was a style of exist- 
ence that met her unqualified contempt. She 
held that reasonable beings were sent into the 
world for better things—bread and cake making, 
for instance, and washing and cleaning up. 

Juliet’s sundown soon hung suspended on her 
neck, having been lifted from its proper place by 
the playful zephyrs, which cut up such imperti- 
nent antics with Miss Selina’s scant drapery that 
she was reduced to the necessity of holding her 
skirts down with her parasol, and even found 
herself saying, ‘‘Go away! do!” as though 
some saucy terrier were snapping at her ankles. 

‘The listless city girl felt her pulses stir with 
new life in this invigorating air, and a color came 
to her cheeks, and a brightness to her eyes, as 
she moved on with elastic step, and drew long 
breaths of enjoyment. 

Her companion was more resigned than joy- 
ous, and she peered grimly into the cave before 
settling herself for a rest, expressing the opinion 
that it was ‘‘an awful spooky kind of place.” 

“T think it's lovely !” replied Juliet, enthusi- 
astically ; ‘‘it reminds me of things I’ve read 
about. Don’t you/know some story connected 
with it?” 

“*When I was a girl,” said Miss Grimp, ‘‘I’ve 
heard folks tell of an old black man who hid 
himself here when the officers were after him for 
stealin’. That's about all there is to it, I guess.” 

Juliet laughed merrily, a thing she had scarce- 
ly done since her arrival; and though wonder- 
ing what on earth the child found musical in her 
last words, Miss Selina was really glad of such a 
favorable sign. 

The girl seemed almost mischievous as they 
went home; and, bounding to her room, she set 
about her toilette for tea with unusual energy. 
A very plain white Swiss muslin happened to be 
among her “ properties,” and dotting this here 
and there with little bows of scarlet ribbon, and 
fastening the same in her smoothly braided hair, 
she pronounced herself almost good-looking as 
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she left the glass, while the person upon whose 
vision she unexpectedly burst at the foot of the 
stairs was startled into the conviction that she was 
considerably more than this, 

No one knew exactly how it came about, but that 
evening Mr. Ellis, instead of going to his room. 
picked up Juliet’s book that lay on the sofa, which 
happened to be Lays of Ancient Rome, and read 
aloud ‘‘ The Battle of the Lake Regillus.” 

“What an awful fightin’ set those old Romans 
and Amalekites was!” commented Miss Selina. 
“*T only wonder that any of ’em ever lived to tell 
about it.” 

“You think, then, that their style of warfare 
was like that of the Kilkenny cats?” suggested 
Mr. Ellis, laughingly. 

Miss Selina had never seen any Kilkenny cats 
—her cousin had a real Maltee once—and s0 on. 

Juliet said nothing, but she lost not a tone of 
the clear, rich voice, that brought ont new beau- 
ties in one of her favorite poems ; and she felt, as 
she did on the sea-shore, that she was in anew at- 
mosphere. A faint color tinged her cheek anda 
light beamed in her eyes; she forgot her shyness 
for the moment, and actually talked. Not in the 
least like a young lady, though—at least not like 
the young ladies of Mr. Ellis’s acquaintance. It 
was very evident that the poor child had led a 
lonely and self-centred life, that her thoughts had 
turned inward rather than outward, and that she 
had formed her opinions on various subjects with- 
out having received the least bias from the opin- 
ions of other people. 

She was the freshest and raciest book critic he 
had ever encountered; and while enjoying the 
discovery that her favorite authors were the same 
he had himself enshrined, this Mephistopheles did 





not scruple to put forth heretical opinions—in 
fact, to tell downright stories—just for the pleas- 
ure of seeing the indignant color flush up in the 
clear brunette cheek. Miss Sellingwood was ex- 
ceedingly pretty in a state of wrath ; and the artist 
sat admiring, while the man exerted himself to 
be disagreeable. 

Suddenly Juliet glanced toward Cousin Selina. 
She was fast asleep in the high-backed rocker; 
and in reply to the young lady’s scared look, 
Mr. Ellis said, demurely, 

‘T think she went off about the period of the 
Kilkenny cats.” 

“No, indeed,” asserted Miss Grimp, with a sud- 
den return to sublunary things; ‘‘I never heard 
of Kilkenny cats; but Priscil had a real Maltee 
once—' 

“*Good-night,” said Juliet. ‘I am so tired, 
Cousin Selina,” 

_ “‘ Tired!” repeated the spinster, in a tone of 
disgust ; ‘I never was so tired with a big wash 
or bakin’ as I am with this day’s gaddin’. I'm 
clean beat out,” 

After that Juliet had to wander off alone, for 
Cousin Selina was not to be persuaded into loafing 
on the beach any more. How she grew to love 
the vast expanse of sea and sky that stretched out 
so illimitably, and the life-giving breeze that tint- 
ed her cheek with the hue of health, and gave 
strength and energy to every muscle! She would 
sit or stand for hours, watching the constantly 
changing ocean, and smiling like a pleased child 
in her quiet enjoyment of what most girls of her 
age would have voted ‘‘dreadfully stupid.” 

She was leaning against a rock one afternoon, 
with her hat hanging by its strings, and the glo- 
ry of the sunset drifting over her. Lost in a 
happy dream—for happy dreams were natural 
to her now—her gaze went off into the distance 
beyond the breakers, and she heard no sound of 
footsteps, and knew not that an artist was hastily 
sketching her figure, as she stood there in the 


the sunset in her face. 

Juliet did not know that at that moment she 
was lovely—knew not that she was a fit subject 
for an artist's pencil; and when she finally be- 
came conscious of Mr. Ellis’s presence, she sup- 
posed him to be busy as usual with the ocean 
and the rocks. 

“*T must take a good, long, lingering look at 
it all,” said the artist, as they walked home to- 
gether, ‘‘for to-morrow I am to tear myself 
away.” 

Juliet involuntarily started. They had been 
under the same roof now for six weeks—had 
talked and read and wandered off among the 
rocks together; and somehow she thought that 
this was to go on forever. It was a very sud- 
den awakening; and she listened like one in a 
dream to Robert Ellis’s next words. 

“IT have received quite a threatening letter 
from my friends at B. Springs, whom I 
promised to join two weeks ago.” 

“B Springs!” Then he would meet her 
aunt and cousins. And Miranda was so very 
pretty. For, like all brunettes, poor Juliet 
thought the possessor of a fair skin and gold- 
en hair a miracle of beauty, and loathed her- 











self in comparison as a veritable squaw. 

“*So that pretty Miss Hopkins is your cousin, 
then?” pursued the artist, with a tone that to 
Juliet’s jealous ear sounded like surprise. - ‘I 
shall have the pleasure of meeting her very soon ; 
can I take any message for you to your aunt and 
cousins ?” 

**T have none to send,” was the curt reply; 
and Juliet hastened to her room and bolted the 
door. 

What sort of manifestation Mr. Ellis expect- 
ed from Miss Sellingwood on that last evening 
of his stay he never even told himself, for the 
simple reason that he didn’t know. But it is a 
pleasure to state that our heroine, instead of ap- 
pearing in a limp condition, or not appearing at 
all, had evidently spent the time in her room to 
the best possible advantage, and adorned herself 
with all the art of which she was capable. 

Her abundant hair was ornamented with a 
double hollyhock—which has an absurd sound, 
but the effect was that of a large crimson ro- 
sette, She had a rich Ic on her cheeks, and 
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a sparkle and dash in her whole appearance that 
was almost a transformation. 

“<I do declare for’t!” exclaimed Miss Selina, 
in astonishment. ‘‘If I wanted to make a busi- 
ness of takin’ boarders, I’d just send you round 
as an advertisement. Did you ever see any body 
change so, Mr. Ellis ?” 

He admitted that Miss Sellingwood was very 
much changed since he first saw her. 

“J don’t think I’m the same person at all,” 
observed Juliet, gayly. ‘‘I feel equal to any 
thing now.” . 

‘<iqual to B—— Springs?” asked Mr. Ellis, 
who somehow felt as if he would like to see her 
there. 

“J hate springs!” was the reply. 
mean to go to any as long as I live.” 

When Miss Grimp’s first boarder departed, en 
route for B—— Springs, he felt as though some 
sort of happening that would keep him at Wil- 
kins Cove would be very welcome just then. He 
neyer told his love. But neither did conceal- 
ment prey on his damask cheek; for the girls 
at B—— Springs thought him positively charm- 
ing, and the most delightful windfall that had 
come to them by boat and rail that whole sea- 
son. He did not tell the Hopkinses that he had 
met their cousin, nor even that he had been at 
Wilkins Cove. There really seemed to be some 
foundation for Miss Selina’s opinion that he was 
**awful queer.” 

This mantle of awful queerness seemed rather 
to have fallen upon Juliet; her cousin thought 
her “‘kinky,” for she loved to sit by herself and 
loaf round on the beach. Dreary, drizzly days 
in September would find her wrapped in a shawl 
gazing out over the ocean, as though watching 
for one who had loved and had sailed away. 

“Didn't know at one time but you and that 
Mr. Ellis might make a match of it,” said Cousin 
Selina, as she and Juliet sat by the first fire of 
the season; ‘‘ but I guess it’s just as well as it is: 
travelin’ artists always seemed to me like ped- 
dlers, and they’re dreadful uncertain.” 

“What a funny notion!” laughed Juliet; “IT 
am sure Mr. Ellis was any thing but lover-like, 
and as for me—” 

Here she laughed again, and then she ponder- 
ed sadly what she was to do with her life. She 
was tired of Wilkins Cove; she wished that 
Uncle Mark would come and take her away. 

Uncle Mark did come, and Juliet went back 
to the old routine. Every one thought her won- 
derfally improved; and every one had a great 
deal to tell her of a certain Mr. Champton, 
the lion of B—— Springs, and a distinguished 
artist. 

Juliet thought it odd that they did not speak 
of Mr. Ellis; but she would not ask about him. 
Their accounts of Mr. Champton sounded very 
much like many things she remembered of the 
artist at Wilkins Cove; but Miranda had such 
a way of fluttering and blushing whenever his 
name was mentioned, and such meaning looks 
were directed to her by the others, that he was 
evidently looked upon as her peculiar property. 

Mrs. Hopkins admitted, with a sigh, that “her 
husband’s niece” could no longer be kept in the 
background. She was fully three years older for 
her sojourn at Wilkins Cove, and quite beyond 
childhood. So Juliet went into company, and 
quite distinguished herself; received plenty of 
compliments, which did not at all please her aunt 
and cousins; and often, after passing a brilliant 
evening, would secretly wish herself back on the 
rocky beach. 

One day the Hopkins girls came in full of 
excitement. They had seen a new picture by 
Mr. Champton on exhibition at the Art Gallery. 
It was called ‘“‘ An Ocean Sunset ;” the scene was 
dreadfully bare and wild-looking, and a girl was 
leaning against some rocks. People were raving 
over it, but they didn’t think it so very remark- 
able; the strangest part of it was that the girl 
looked so much like Juliet. 

“Of course she is a great deal prettier,” ob- 
served Miranda, ‘‘or she wouldn't be in a pic- 
ture; but she certainly does look like you, Ju- 
liet, and you ought to see the painting. If Mr. 
Champton is in town,” she added, with a con- 
scious simper, ‘he will call here at once, and 
then I shall know all about it.” 
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Juliet restrained herself by a powerful effort ;~ 


but had any one been interested in watching her, 
they would have noticed that she grew red and 
white in quick succession, and that the muscles 
of her mouth moved strangely. She listened 
with apparent indifference to the conversation, 
and resolved on the first convenient opportunity 
to steal off by herself and take a peep at the 
picture. 

The opportunity came on a dull November 
afternoon; and Juliet was glad of the change 
from the damp, penetrating air to the warm, 
softly carpeted room, and the glowing pictures 
on the walls of summer life and warmth. . 

She started as her eyes fell on the picture ; it 
was her favorite view at Wilkins Cove, and 
there stood she herself, leaning against the rock, 
just as she had stood on that afternoon when all 
the warmth and brightness went suddenly out 
of her life. Herself, she believed—she was 
sure; and yet she never could have looked like 
that. This girl was beautiful, with a sort of 
glory on her face. What did it all mean? 

The card on the picture said, ‘‘An Ocean 
Sunset—Champton, artist ;” and Juliet mur- 
mured, half aloud, ‘Then he is the same.” 

““The yery same,” said a voice close beside 
her, ‘and that lovely girl-dreamer is really Ju- 
liet Sellingwood, just as I have often seen her— 
just as I hope to see her again.” 

Juliet knew not where she was, but the sunset 
glory came again to her face as Robert Ellis 
whispered a story that never can be new, and 
yet is never old. 

They had the gallery and the pictures to them- 
selves that afternoon, and they staid so long 
that Juliet started at length with sudden fear. 





The short November afternoon had glided im- 
perceptibly into evening. 

As Mr. Ellis walked with her to her uncle's 
door, he said, laughingly, ‘‘I have tried to an- 
swer all your questions. I am not engaged to 
your cousin Miranda, and I may add that I 
should not be if I had never seen you. My 
name is Robert Ellis, with the addition of 
Champton, which I drop sometimes in traveling, 
as a sort of freak. I did not get tired of you at 
Wilkins Cove, and run away in consequence to 
B. Springs. I went to give you a chance to 
miss me a little, if such a thing were possible, 
and I was quite resolved, if I could tind you 
studying the picture, to try my fate. I will not 
say how many days I have watched for you, Ju- 
liet. Why did you not come before ?” 

The sunset glory of the picture was rippling 
over the face that Juliet turned to him in an- 
swer; and the artist wished with all his heart 
that they could be transported to Wilkins Cove. 

Their present destination, however, was Mr. 
Hopkins’s domicile, and they accomplished the 
walk in the longest period of time on record, 
Mr. Champton did not, on this his first call, in- 
quire for Miss Hopkins, but for her father ; and 
the fair Miranda received a very unpleasant 
surprise in learning the object of his visit. 

Indeed, the whole family uttered exclamations 
of surprise to such an extent that they seemed in 
danger of contracting a chronic habit of saying 
“*Oh!” but after one stormy scene with Juliet, 
Mrs. Hopkins was bound over by her husband to 
keep the peace, and did her part so well that she 
was looked upon by outsiders as the very model 
of a kind aunt. She sagely decided that the 
next best thing to having Mr. Champton for a 
son-in-law was to have him take her ‘husband's 
niece” off her hands; and she almost persuaded 
herself that she had made the match by sending 
Juliet to Wilkins Cove. She never mentioned, 
though, that had she been gifted with magical 
lore, she would have sent Miranda in her place. 

Upon counting up her profits for the season, 
Miss Grimp was highly satisfied with the results 
ot her experiment in taking boarders; and the 
boarders themselves were equally satisfied with 
the results of having been taken. 








FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XVII. 


(ooEttEs upon topics within the range of 
these papers are always welcome. Among 
those not seldom repeated is an urgent demand 
for a prescription to keep the hair from coming 
out. ‘The following part of a letter will be as 
acceptable to many readers as it was to the one 
who received it. 


“JT was emphatically one of the ‘ugly girls,’ being 
of a very large figure, and inheriting thin hair; other- 
wise I suited myself well enough. But, oh! the 
nies I have suffered through my personal deficiencies, 
Now, with a hap yy home of my own and the best hus- 
band in the wor! ti I can smile at the old distress. Yet 
it was no less real, and I can pity the ugly girls as no 
one but one who has ‘ been there’ can. 

“My hair commenced coming out when I was pat 
in my teens, and has always been the trial of my life. 
Ihave been up and down the whole scale of restora- 
tives, with all manner of recipes volunteered by sym- 
patl ig friends. Last fall, after returning from a 
two months’ stay near Saratoga, where I had under- 
Fone a severe course of treatment for sundry physical 

, my hair came out frightfully, till I was almost 
without any, and nothing seemed to check it. A rela- 
tive, an old Jady, told me to use burdock-root tea. I 
tried it, and it worked like a charm. My hair has 
never grown as it does now, and it has absolutely 
ceased coming out—something that has not been the 
case for fifteen years. Something of this may be due, 
as far as growth is concerned, to a recipe given me b: 
a friend a month or so ago. Ttisa family recipe, an 
something of a family secret. The ladies of the house, 
who use it, have magnificent hair, which they attribute 
to this reci Itisa iguees conglomerate, as you see: 
One pound of yellow-dock root, boiled in five pints 
of water till luced to one pint; strain, and add an 
ounce of pulverized borax, half an ounce of coarse 
salt, three ounces of sweet-oil, a pint of New England 
rum, and the juice of three large red onions, perfumed 
at pleasure (a quarter of an ounce of oil of lavender 
and ten grains of ambergris would be efficacious in 
overcoming the powerful scent of the ingredients). 

“My little girl has magnificent hair, but it troubles 
me a little by coming out some this winter. As she 
is only five years old, I have hesitated about puttin; 
any thing on. I wish sou would some time tell us if it 
is best to doctor a child’s hair, or let nature take its 
course. Ihave learned that to shampoo the head with 
cold water oreey, morning is an excellent thing, as is 
an occasional thorough washing with soap-suds, not 
rinsing the soap out completely. I have sometimes 
checked the fall of hair by such means. The burdock 
root was also used by steeping it in boiling water till 
a strong tea was made, and used a8 a wash two or 
three times a day, then at longer intervals.” 


The only additions I can suggest to the excel- 
lent letter above are, that it is always well to use 
a cure where there is a disease, and simple reme- 
dies aid nature. A child’s hair is too valuable 
tolose, One tea-spoonful of ammonia to a quart 
of warm water makes a wash that may be used 
on a child’s head with safety. Apply it daily. 
‘This would not split the hair, as soap will if left 
to dry in. 

One of the most powerful stimulants and restor- 
atives for the hair, after ammonia, which reigns 
supreme, is the oil of mace. ‘Those who desire 
something to bring the hair in again are advised 
to try itin preference to cantharides, the effects of 
which it is said to equal, if not to surpass, with- 
out the danger which sometimes attends the lat- 
ter, A strong tincture for the hair is made by 
adding half an ounce of the oil of mace to three- 
quarters of a pint of deodorized alcohol. Pour 
a spoonful or two into a saucer; dip a small, stiff 
brash into it, and brush the hair smartly, rub- 
bing the tincture well into the roots. On bald 
spots, if hair will start at all, it may be stimu- 
lated by rubbing the scalp with a piece of flannel 
till the skin looks red, and anointing it with the 
tincture. This process must be repeated three 
or four times a day for weeks. When the hair 
begins to grow, apply the tincture once a day till 
the growth is well established, bathing the head 
in cold water every morning, and briskly brush- 
ing it to bring the blood to the surface. 

Where the hair loses its color, it may be re- 


stored by bathing the head in a weak solution of 
ammonia, an even tea-spoonful of carbonate of 
ammonia to a basin of water, brushing the hair 
thoroughly while wet, and washing the head with 
acrash mitten. Bathing the head in a strong 
solution of rock-salt is said to restore gray hair 
in some cases. Pour boiling water on rock-salt 
in the proportion of two heaping table-spoonfuls 
to a quart of water, and let it stand till cold be- 
fore using. 

The old specific of bear's grease for the hair is 
hardly found now, and one can never be sure of 
getting the real article; but an equally powerful 
appliance is discovered in pure sperm-oil, of the 
very freshest, finest quality. This forms the basis 
of successful hair restoratives, and will not fail 
of effect used alone. It is, however, only pro- 
cured by special importation from the north coast 
of Europe in proper freshness for the hair. 

In the list of hair-dyes one agent has long 
been overlooked which is found in the humblest 
households. It is too common and humble, in- 
deed, to excite confidence at first; but it is said 
that the water in which potatoes have been boil- 
ed with the skins on forms a speedy and harm- 
less dye for the hair and eyebrows. The par- 
ings of potatoes before cooking may be boiled by 
themselves, and the water strained off for use. 
To apply it, the shoulders should be covered with 
cloths to protect the dress, a fine comb dipped in 
the water and drawn through the hair, wetting 
it at each stroke, till the head is thoroughly soak- 
ed. Let the hair dry thoroughly before putting 
it up. If the result is not satisfactory the first 
time, repeat the wetting with a sponge, taking 
care not to discolor ‘the skin of the brow and 
neck. Exposing the hair to the sun out-of-doors 
will hasten the darkening, and set this dye. No 
hesitation need be felt about trying this; for po- 
tato-water is a safe article used in the household 
pharmacopoeia in a variety of ways. It relieves 
chilblains if the feet are soaked in it while the 
water is hot, and is said to ease rheumatic gout. 

Inquiries have been made after a cure for corns. 
It is not always the case that they come from 
wearing tight shoes. I have seen troublesome 
ones that were produced by wearing a loose cloth 
shoe that rubbed the sides of the foot. It is best 
from ten years old always to wear a snugly fit- 
ting shoe of light, soft leather, not so tight as to 
be painful, nor loose enough to allow the foot to 
spread, ‘The muscles are grateful for a certain 
amount of compression, which helps them do 
their work. When corns are troublesome, make 
a shield of buckskin leather an inch or two across 
with a hole cut in the centre the size of the corn; 
touch the exposed spot with pyroligneous acid, 
which will eat it away in a few applications. Be- 
sides this, a strong mixture of carbolic acid and 
glycerine is good—say, one-fourth as much acid 
as glycerine. Of course only a very small quan- 
tity will be needed, and this must be kept out of 
the way, for it is a burning poison. In default 
of these, turpentine may be used both for corns 
and bunions. A weaker solution of carbolic acid 
will heal the soft corns between the toes. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Cee who desire to escape from the sultry 
city for a few hours’ recreation can make an 
easy and pleasant trip from Fulton slip to Mor- 
risania, and thence to High Bridge, by steamer. 
We stepped upon the boat one day about half 

ast ten in the morning, with no plan except to 
breaths fresher air and to see what might be 
seen. While not by any means luxurious, the 
boat was neat, quiet, and pleasant, and the sail a 
charming one. Touching at Astoria and Har- 
lem, we reach Morrisania in about three-quarters 
ofan hour. We step off the boat, intending to 
explore the town for a brief time, when the call 
“Steamer to High Bridge” resounds in our ears, 
and being informed that it connects with the re- 
turn boats to New York, we speedily transfer 
ourselves to a diminutive craft, which lands us 
at High Bridge in half an hour. We take the 
trouble to inquire on board concerning the time 
of return boats to Morrisania, and receive a print- 
ed card, which informs us that after spending 
an hour at High Bridge we can take a boat back 
which ‘connects’? with the New York boat. 
High Bridge, a magnificent aqueduct, about 1450 
feet long and 114 high, conveying the Croton 
water over the Harlem River, is an object of in- 
terest worthy of detailed examination, for which 
the unaccustomed visitor will require consider- 
able time. If one is familiar with that structure, 
he may spend an hour very pleasantly in walking 
through the groves, taking an ice-cream at any 
one of the numerous small hotels and restaurants 
which are conspicuously located near the bridge, 
and—in watching for the boat! The small steam- 
er returned, somewhat behind time, and took us 
to Harlem, where most of the passengers left, a 
few remaining, like ourselves, expecting to be 
taken to Morrisania for the New York boat. 
But there seemed to be no indications of its 
starting, and nobody on board who knew any 
thing about it! At length a youth who seemed 
to have something to do with the management. 
of the boat returned to it, and we made inquiries. 
“Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘ they should go across to Mor- 
risania to meet the next boat.’’ ‘When would 
that be?” He mentioned the time—an hour and 
five minutes hence, our watch informed us. ‘‘ Was 
that what they called ‘connecting?’ He was 
unable to reply. We showed the printed time- 
table, and meekly requested to be informed of 
its use. We received a confused answer; and 
surmising that boats left Harlem for New York 
somewhat sooner than an hour hence—though 
no such hint was given—we turned to leave the 
now almost deserted little steamer. Just at this 
crisis the gang way plank fell into the water. 
Now we had no fixed appointments for that day, 
nor were we in a hurry, which was fortunate. 
Moreover, this unusual circumstance enabled us 
to preserve an equable frame of mind, and to 
patiently observe the ludicrous position in which 
this trivial accident placed half a dozen passen- 
gers who had Due begun to understand the state 
of the case. In the course of time somebody in 
authority came to attend to matters, the plank 
was fished up, we escaped from that boat in sea- 
son to take one from Harlem, enjoyed another 


plgeene sail, and were safely landed at Pecle 

lip, feeling that, as excursions go, we had ex- 

perienced a very satisfactory one—a delightful 

sail, and a practical knowledge of what the word 

a means, or may mean, on time< 
es, 





The stayers at home in this city were some- 
what surprised to experience a bit of November 
weather, which, by some mistake apparently, 
was tucked into the middle of August. A great 
storm came with it, making one Sires in sum- 
mer garments, and think affectionately of flan- 
nels and fires. Reports from the sea-shore 
stated that it was a ‘‘miserable time,’? 





The proposed balloon trip across the Atlantia 
seems pretty generally to be regarded as an un- 
Wise undertaking, notwithstanding the san- 
guine hopes of its originator, Professor Wise. 





Nantucket was formerly an active, busy place, 
devoted to the whale-fisheries ; but with the de- 
cline of whaling stagnation fell upon the island, 
and, like the palace of the enchanted princess in 
the fairy story, where every body was put to 
sleep for a hundred years, every thing stands in 
statu quo. Nobody moves in, nobody moves 
away; poten iis born, nobody dies. A young 
man, aged eighty-four, informed a recent visitor 
that he had never seen a train of cars. He inci- 
dentally stated that he was in New Bedford a 
short time since, but, on being questioned as to 
the precise date of his visit, admitted that it 
was about forty years ago that he made the trip. 
A well-to-do barber, seventy-five years of age, 
remarked, as he bent nimbly over his work, that 
he expected to live twenty-five years longer, 
as no one died at that place as young as he. 





The cultivation of olive-trees in the South 
has become quite a source of revenue. In Geor- 
gia an excellent article of table oil is made by 
some cultivators. The trees average five gal- 
lons of oil each season, with but little attention. 


Leading artificial flower makers of Paris have 
combined to send to the Vienna Exposition a 
specimen of their united skill, consisting of a 
couiplete greenhouse filled with flowers of-ey- 
ery description, The whole work exhibits won- 
derful artistic skill. 











We never before heard that mosquitoes were 
of the slightest earthly use except to try the pa- 
tience and good temper of mankind. Therefore 
we are pleased to be informed that one good 
service is ascribed to these insects in the South. 
They are said to feed on the fungous spores which 
give rise to malaria, There are several species 
of mosquitoes at the South in addition to that 
which is common in Northern climates. One 
kind is chiefly busy by day, biting but never 
singing. Another kind is abundant in the sun, 
can not be frightened away, but pierce through 
a thickest woolen garments with their sharp 

ills. 





The “glory of Webster’?—not Daniel, nor 
Noah, nor Professor John W., but the town of 
that name in Massachusetts—is said to be a loye- 
ly lake, designated by the beautiful and charac- 
teristic appellation of Lake Chaugogmagogla- 
gogbunagoggungo; sy gogvigoggagog begogrug- 
ogcigogmaug—to be continued in our next. 

ot to wear this name out by every-day use, 
some genius, by a liberal application of syncope, 
reduced it to Chaubunagungamang. eneral- 
ly, however, by Websterians it is called ‘the 
lake,” or ‘the pond,” the well-known, the prop- 
er titles being reserved as company: words to 
be used only on choice occasions. The lake is 
very picturesque and beautiful, and the water 
remarkably pure and clear. Its greatest length 
is not more than five miles, nor its greatest 
breadth over a mile, yet following the winding 
of the shore in and out, so numerous are its in- 
dentations that the zigzag line would be some- 
thing like fifty miles in length. It is a favorite 
resort for picnic parties. 





An exchange gives a detailed account of the 
manner of catching frogs in France and else- 
where. In connection with the subject this 
statement is made: “The frog needs no ether 
or chloroform to keep him quiet: strange to 
say, a dip in lukewarm water for half a minute 
will so completely deprive a frog of sensation 
that he may be cut to pieces and feel no pain.”” 
Now we would pimply, inquire, ‘‘ Who has been 
a frog, and tried it?’ Let the one who has had 
the experience make the report thereof. 





In Oakland, California, a dog of literary turn 
of mind has been detected in stealing newspa- 
pers. It appears that day after day the dwellers 
in a certain street missed the paper which usual- 
ly had been left by the carrier at their doors. A 
watch was instituted, and a King Charles span- 
iel was caught in the act of removing the papers. 
He was followed to his place of refuge, and an 
immense number of newspapers were found par- 
tially concealed in the ground. 





A curious account appears in the newspapers 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, of the building in 
that city of a brick dwelling-house in ten and a 
half hours. The house was twenty feet by thir- 
ty on the ground-floor, two stories in height, 
and contained eight rooms. One hundred work- 
men were employed, and, the cellar foundation 
having been previously laid, the work was com- 
menced at precisely six o’clock in the morning, 
and at night it was ready fora tenant. Whether 
any one has applied to hire the house we know 
not. Most people would prefer that persed 
else would try living in so speedily built a dwell- 


ing. 





It is proposed to form a new State from por- 
tions of: Northern Mississippi, Western Tennes- 
see, and Western Kentucky. The boundary 
lines are not yet decided upon, but if the plan 
most favorably considered be accepted, the new 
State would be bounded on the north by the 
Ohio and Tennessee rivers, on the east by the 
Tennessee River through Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, and farther south by the State of Alabama, 
and on the south by what would be left—about 
two-thirds—of the State of Mississippi, and west 
by the Mississippi River. Its area would be about 
equal to that of Vermont and New Hampshire 
combined, and its form almost exactly a counter, 
part of New Hampshire. 
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Fig. 9.—Surr ror Girt 
FROM 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 7.—Suir ror Girt Fig. 8.—Suir ror Bor 
FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


FRoM 12 To 14 YEARS OLD. 


5.10 7 YEARS OLD. 


11 to 13 Years ‘ovp. 
For pattern and Seecription see 


Supplement, No. VIL, 


Fig. 5.—Surr ror Girt From Fig. 6.—Suir ror Girt FRos 
Fics. 1-9.—SUITS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS FROM 


Fig. 3.—Suir ror Girt Fig. 4.—Suir ror Girt 
6 to 8 YEARS OLD. FkoM 9 TO11 YEARS OLD. FROM 13 TO 15 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 2.—Suit ror Boy From 


Fig. 1.—Surr ror Giri 
From 10 ro 12 YEARS OLD, 


For description see 
Supplement, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Mignardise and Crochet Edging for 
Lingerie. 

Tuts edging is worked with mignardise and twisted 
crochet cotton. Crochet, first, on one side of a piece 
of mignardise one round as follows: Ist round.—* Five 
times alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the next loop, 
5 ch. (chain stitch); then 1 sc. on the next loop, 3 ch., 
1sc. on the following loop, 13 ch., 1 sc. on the fourth 
following loop, 6 ch., fasten to the seventh of the 13 ch, 
(to do this drop the stitch from the needle, insert the 
needle in the corresponding stitch, and draw through 
the dropped stitch from the under to the upper side), 
6 ch., 1 sc. on the same loop on which the last sc. was 
worked, 6 ch., fasten to the same st. (stitch) which has 
already been fastened; + 7 ch., 1 sc. on the second fol- 
lowing loop, 6 ch., fasten to the first of the 7 ch., 6 ch., 
1 sc. on the same loop on which the last sc. was worked, 
6 ch., fasten to the same st. to which the last fastening 
was done, and repeat three times from +; turn the 
work, and on each vein between two leaflets of the five- 
leaved figure just worked work 1 sc. ; finally, 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the seventh of the 13 ch., which has already 


Linen CoLtarR AND SLEEVEs. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 23-27. 


- follows: * Five times alternately 1 se. on the next loop of 
the second piece of mignardise, fasten to the middle st. of the 
last of the 5 ch. scallops (consisting each of 5 ch, and 1 sc.) 
worked in connection in the Ist round, 1 ch, ; at each repeti- 
tion, however, fasten to the middle st. of the following ch. 
scallop; then 1 sc. on the next loop, four times alternately 
l-ch., 1 sc. on the next loop, 9 ch., fasten to the se. worked 
on a loop in the Ist round after 6 ch., after the five-leaved 
figure 9 ch., 1 se. on the same loop on which the last: sc. was 
worked, 3 ch., fasten’ to the middle st. of the middle of the 
3 p. worked in connection in the Ist round, 3 ch., 1 sc. on 
the same loop on which the last 2 sc. were worked, 9 ch., 
fasten to the sc. before the 6 ch, crocheted before’ the five- 
leaved figure in the Ist round, 9 ch., 1 sc. on.the same loop 
on which the last 3 sc. of this round were worked ; four times 
alternately 1 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop; then 1 ch,, and re- 
peat from *. On the other side of the mignardise crochet 


Tig. 1.—Biack Faitte Basqure.— Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IX., Figs, 48-53. 


hig. 1.—Ecxu Ds Biex Waxing Surt.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Fige 14-22. 


been fastened twice; again turn the work, 
3 p. (picot—consisting of 5 ch, and 1 sc. on 
the first of these), 1 sl. on the st. which was 
fastened last, 6 ch.,; 1 sc. on the fourth fol- 
lowing loop, 3 ch., and repeat from ¥. On 
the other side of the mignardise crochet the 
2d round as follows: 1 sc. on the middle 
loop in the hollow of the first scallop, seven 
times alternately 1 ch., 1 sc. on the next 
loop, then * 2 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop, 
then 8 ch., fasten to the third’ se: worked 
on one loop after the last p., 1 ch., 3 p., 
10 ch., fasten to the last se. worked on one 
loop, five times alternately 1 ch., 1 sc. on 
the next loop, then 1 ch., fasten to the sec- 
ond of the 10 ch. previously worked, 1 sc. 
on the next loop, 1 ch., 1 se. on the next 


Fig. 1.—Brown Gros Grain Warxrne Surr. 







































Fig. 2.—Brown Gros Grain WALKING Surr. 
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three rounds for the upper edge of the edging as follows: 
4th round.—2 de. (double crochet) on each loop. 5th 
round.—Always alternately 1 cross double crochet on 
the next 2 st. of the preceding round, 2 ch., with these 
pass over 2 st. 6th round,—l1 sc. on each st. of the pre- 
ceding round, 





FUNERAL RITES. 


HE ancient Persians disposed of their dead by inter- 

ment. Some of the royal tombs still existing have 
often been described. That of Cyrus is unique, being a 
sepulchral chamber in the shape of a small house, placed 
upon seven blocks of marble rising pyramid fashion. 
Most of the tombs were excavations in the sides of mount- 
ains, the fronts of which were adorned with magnificent 
carving. There was generally room for several bodies 
within. It is melancholy to think that, as in Egypt, many 
of these ancient receptacles of the dead have been rifled 
of their contents, probably by the greed of some of the 
very numerous invaders of Western Asia, Of the lower 
people among the Persians there was said to be a certain 
class of religionists that would not bury their dead until 


as 


Fig. 2.—Bracx Farrre Basque.—Frosr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IX., Figs, 48-53. 


For pattern and eit see Supplement, 
No, IIL, Figs, 14-22. 


they had first been torn by some dog 
or bird of prey. They were after- 
ward covered with wax and buried in 
the ground. The strange custom of 
exposing the bodies of the dead to the 
beasts of prey is said to prevail among 
the modern Parsees both of Persia 
and India, There are round towers 
open to the sky, except for bars of 
iron laid across at certain distances, 
on which the bodies are laid. The 
bones, after the birds have denuded 
them of their flesh, slip through the 
bars and fall down within. 

_ Cannibalism is the most revolt- 
ing practice that has prevailed con- 
cerning the disposal of the dead. 


loop, and repeat from *. Take another Front. Back. Many of the ruder barbarians, when 
piece of mignardise and join it in the 3d For pattern and description see Supplement For pattern and description see Supplement, aman grew old or sickly, offered him 
round with the finished part of the work as oa No. L, Figs, 1%, 1°-4, oe 4 > No. 1, Figs. 1" 1-4. Pe —~» in sacrifice, and feasted upon him. 
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Fig. 2.—Ecru De Bice Warxrye Surt.—Fronr. 
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But if a man died of disease, they buried him. 
The cannibalism of the New Zealand Maories 
was different. ‘They devoured only the bodies 
of their enemies whom they had slain in battle ; 
and the notion was that in so doing they con- 
demned them to everlasting punishment in the 
other world. , 

‘The practice of interring with the dead imple- 
ments and yessels containing food was common 
among many barbarous nations, of whom the 
ancient Scythians may be taken as a specimen. 
When a king died, the body was embalmed with 
frankincense and anise-seed, and inclosed in 
wax. It was then placed on a wagon and con- 
ducted through the principal tribes of Scythia, in 
each of which ceremonies of mourning took place, 
including personal mutilation. It was finally 
deposited upon a mattress in a large, square- 
shaped grave. In the space around the departed 
were placed the bodies of his favorite concubines, 
his cup-bearer, groom, and various other attend- 
ants, strangled for the occasion, and some of his 
horses. In one of the royal tombs at Kertch 
examined lately there were discovered a shield, 
sword, and arrow-heads, vases, silver drinking- 
cups, wine vessels, and three large caldrons con- 
taining mutton bones. Fragments of clothes 
were also discovered hanging from the walls. 
‘The intention, of course, was that the departed 
should take with him into the next world every 
thing that had been specially useful to him in 
this life. 





A BATCH OF RECIPES. 


In spring, when apple-trees are crowned with blos- 
somes pink and white, 

The eye beholds the fairy scene with ever-fresh 
delight; 

The nose rejoices equally in this excess of bloom, 

Inhaling with each vigorous sniff the delicate per- 
fume. 

But beauty fades and fragrance yields to time and to 
deca: 

And aon these lovely blossoms droop and die and 
blow away. 

And now the tiny fruit appears, just venturing on 
life, 

‘Where dangers round its pathway stand, and threat- 
ening foes are rife; 

But sun and air and showers combine the embryo 
to nourish 

‘Till autumn, when the stately trees with full-grown 
apples flourish ; 

Some clothed in coats of glossy green and some in 
brilliant yellow, 

Some crisp and spicy to the taste, and others soft 
and mellow; 

Some with a cheek kissed by the sun, some with a 
russet skin, 

Some for the dessert or to bake, some for the win- 
ter’s bin; 

Some saccharine, and acid some, and some between 
the two; 

Some fit to grace a monarch’s board, and worthless 
not a few. 

But whether dry and vold of taste, or sweet and full 
of juices, 

They all arrive, or soon or late, to culinary uses. 

When nicely pared and deftly cored and cut in quar- 
ters first, 

You wrap them tenderly in folds of light and short- 
ened crust, . 

And boil them faithfully an hour, or steam, if that’s 
your choice: 

You dub the mixture Apple Duff, and eat it with a 
sauce. 

Or roll your pastry out with care and spread it on 
@ platter, 

Lay on the apples evenly, and sugar o’er them scatter; 

Add spice, in kind and quantity to suit your appetite, 

Then spread more pastry on the top and close the 
edges tight. 

Some people fancy with a key the outer edge to 
embellish, 

But with or without ornament ’tis safe to say ‘twill 
relish, 

And this we christen Apple Pie—it eats with cream 





tip-top— 

‘The only difficulty is, yon don’t know when to sto). 

Or roll your paste in little bits, like biscuit, only 
thinner, 

Whene’er you wish a dainty bite to taper off your 
dinner, 

‘And hide an apple in each one of all the numerous 


pieces, 

Then with a series of brisk pats obliterate the 
creases, 

Till round and smooth and fair they lie; then flour 
the surface lightly, 

And tie each in a separate cloth, snugly, securely, 
tightly, 

And steam or boil them full an hour, perhaps a trifle 


over, 

‘Then eat them with a creamy sauce—you'll think you 
live in clover. 

Such creetur comforts well deserve a notice and a 


name, 

And Dumpling is the cognomen with which we greet 
the same. 

Again: you banish skins and cores, again in quarters 
sever: 

A larger quantity this time, to last—well, not forever, 

But through the year if need require, or leastwise 
through cold weather, 

And string them on strong thread or twine all lov- 
ingly together; 

Expose them to the sun and air for quite a little 


season, 
And measurably to the frost for known and obvious 


reasons; 
‘And as the seasons roll around, and fruit meets swift 


decay, 

The palate hankering after sass, you'll find Dried 
Apples pay. 

Or take sweet apples, large and fair, and put them 
in a pan, 

Get in, by dint of packing close, as many as you can, 

And bake them till they're brown and soft—an hour's 
about the rule— 

Then give them opportunity (they're better so) to 
cool 5 

And when you've eaten your fill, with cream, I 
shouldn’t be surprised 

To hear you say that Apples Baked were not to be 
despised. 

Again: take apples not so sweet and bake them as 
before, 

Then tenderly remove the skins and banish every 


core; 

And when they’re cool, with vigorous stroke you'll 
deat them smooth and fine, 

Then add of sugar half a cup—the granulated kind; 





Then gently break a fresh-laid egg, the yolk put in 
a cup, 

And to the pulp and sugar add the white, and beat 
it up. 

Beat on, nor let your courage fail, until before your 


eyes 

The mixture white and whiter grows, increasing still 
in size; 

And when it holds your spoon upright and looks 
like flakes of snow 

Thrown up in drifts by Boreas (you ken he loves to 
blow), 

You have'a dish called Apple Snow by some esthetic 
cooks— 

Isimply call it Apple Foam—and how d’ye like the 
looks ? 

Have ready-made a custard soft, and eat the two 
together: 

*Twill boost your carnal nature up till you're just 
like a feather. 

Again: rob apples of their skins—let stems and cores 
remain— 

And put them in a vessel lined throughout with 
porcelain ; 

Add sugar, in small quantity if your fruit is saccha- 
rine; 

If vice versa, and you're not by birth and nurture 
mean, 

Throw sugar in ad libitum, regardless of hygiene; 

Add water, put it on the stove, let flames around it 


lay, 

Ande bne it to the boiling-point, and keep it there 
all day, 

Not cooling off, not boiling up, but merely hot and 
quiet ; 

And then— I fain would sound its praise, but epi- 
thets run riot; 

I'll merely modestly assert it makes a fattening diet ; 

But Potted Apples have obtained a wide-spread repu- 
tation, 

And need no added words from me of praise or 
approbation. 

Again: take apples in their prime, and with a knife 
of silver— 

The same material as the bow of little Dickey Dilver 

Was forged in, so the classics say; of course the 
tale’s no fiction, 

Though marvelous in circumstance, extravagant in 
diction— 

Slice them up thin, and as you slice, on all occasions 
festive, 

With alternating bits of cheese, to aid the powers 
digestive, 

Eat them, with thanks and gratitude that such a 
constant sinner 

Obtains permission thus to spend the moments 
following dinner. 

The Ministry of Apples now seems quite a fertile 
theme : 

Pursued, ’twould lead to heights and depths of which 
I didn’t dream, 

And couldn’t scale, and so at once I'll drop my feeble 


pen, 
But if an inspiration comes you'll hear from me again. 


DANCE OF THE CRANES. 
See illustration on page 572, 
HESE birds are celebrated for the extraor- 
dinary antics in which they sometimes in- 
dulge. Our artist has depicted one of these 
grotesque performances, such as are often wit- 
nessed by travelers journeying by rail on the 
Illinois prairies. ‘‘ We used to see them,” says 
a friend, ‘‘after frost, on the high prairie land 
between Rochelle and Ashton, about four o'clock 
in the afternoon, running about and bowing 
their heads in the most absurd fashion, flapping 
their wings and dancing on the tips of their 
toes, and a more comical sight could not be 
imagined.” Other birds, such as Java sparrows 
and blackbirds, are addicted to the same Terp- 
sichorean performances, and chasse and pirouette 
about in a way that would do credit to an accom- 
plished ballet-dancer. 





WHAT HAPPENED TO A BIT 
OF STEEL. 


NCE on a time a small steel rod lay on a 
shelf in a dingy old fifth-story room in En- 
gland. It had lain there so long that it was all 
covered with rust, and it really seemed as though 
it would never be of any use in the world. 

But one morning something happened. A 
man took down the rod, sharpened one end of it, 
and stuck the point through a small hole in a cu- 
rious-looking steel plate fastened to a sort of 
bench. The hole was so small that only the 
sharp end could go through, and then it was 
seized by a pair of pinchers with an awful grip. 

‘These pinchers were very peculiar ; on the end 
they had a stout hook. And running over and 
over the bench was a long heavy chain, worked 
by steam. 

Now when the pinchers had a good hold of the 
end of the steel rod, the workman quietly slipped 
the hook into one of the links of the iron chain. 
Something had to give then. The chain was 
worked by steam, and couldn’t stop; the hook 
was strong, and wouldn’t break; and the pinch- 
ers’ grip was for good and all, and it wouldn’t let 
go. Steady and strong came the pull; the steel 
rod yielded and yielded, and finally was pulled 
throngh that small hole. 

Of course it was no longer a rod, but a round 
wire. And the man again sharpened the end 
and started it through a still smaller hole. Again 
he fastened on the pinchers and slipped in the 
hook; again came a tug; and, as before, the wire 
gave way, and became a much smaller and much 
longer wire. 

So he went on, that relentless man, till the 
wire was very fine, and of course very long, when 
he put it up in a coil and sent it off to a big 
manufactory. 

‘We'll follow it there in a. minute; but I want 
to tell you that this curious workman is called a 
wire-drawer, and he not only draws iron and 
steel through these wonderful little holés, but he 
draws brass to make pins, copper to make tele- 
graph wires, and gold and silver to make jewelry. 

The smallest wire he draws is to make gold- 
lace, and it’s very interesting to see. First is 
made a rod of silver, perhaps an inch thick and 


two feet long. This rod is heated and covered 
with gold-leaf, which is gold beaten out till it is 
thin as paper. Several thicknesses of gold-leaf 
are put on and thoroughly burnished, till it looks 
like a rod of gold. It is then drawn through the 
holes in the wire-drawer’s plate till it is fine 
enough to go through the most minute holes, 
made through rubies. When doneit is no thicker 
thane.coarse hair. This most exquisite wire, still 
perfectly coated with gold (for the gold stretches 
as far as the silver), is then made flat, and by ma- 
chinery wound around fine thread or silk. 

Girls who embroider with gold or silver thread 
have probably noticed that the gold thread is, in 
fact, yellow cotton thread, with a most fairy-like 
ribbon of gold closely wound around it. This 
gold thread is woven into lace for various uses. 

But we mustn’t forget our steel wire, which 
has gone to another wonderful fifth story, where 
one hundred and fifty pairs of hands wait to help 
it through the house. 

You think it could get through with less help ? 
Well, wait till you see what’s going to be made 
of it: the finest, smoothest, sharpest, most use- 
ful little thing in the world; famous in song and 
story ; hated by some and loved by others : only 
a needle! 

The first thing on the way to its high honors 
is to have its temper tried. 

(I might put in a moral here, and tell you that 
you too, on your way in life, etc., etc., but I 
won't, and I hope you'll give me credit for re- 
sisting a temptation.) 

The temper of the wire is not tried by having 
to take care of a younger brother, go to school, 
wear a shabby dress, or go to bed at nine o'clock, 
as your temper is, but by cutting a piece from 
the end of the coil, heating it, and plunging it 
into cold water. ‘That hardens it, and by snap- 
ping in his fingers the workman can judge of its 
quality. If too brittle, it is put aside for some 
peculiar needles. 

Being all right, however, the next thing is to 
wind it on a large wheel. For a medium-sized 
needle the coil is about two feet in diameter, and 
one mile and a quarter long. This will make 
forty or fifty thousand needles. 

From this wheel it is wound on to an eight- 
sided wheel, and from that it is cut in two twice, 
at points opposite each other, making two bundles 
of wire about three feet long, with seventy or 
eighty wires in a bundle. 

Do you wonder how it’s cut? Well, it’s done 
by the funniest pair of shears you ever saw; they 
look like the grandfather of all shears, and are 
worked by steam, opening and shutting about 
twenty times a minute. All the workman does 
is to hold the bundle into the jaws. Each wire 
is cut the length for two needles, by a gauge, and 
then thrown intoa box. Thatis one of the busiest 
machines in the factory. You'll think it needs 
to be worked by steam when I tell you that it 
cuts, in the ten hours of a working-day, eight 
hundred thousand needles ; and in the neighbor- 
hood of Redditch (where our needle is going to be 
made) are made one hundred millions of needles 
every week. Let me put it into figures, and see 
how big it looks—100,000,000. 

It seems as though they would stock the world 
in a few weeks, don’t it? But the year after our 
war thirty millions a week came to us. And we 
had needle factories of our own too. 

The next operation is to straighten them. 
They were wound on a wheel, you know, and that 
would bend them somewhat; besides, they get 
bent in cutting. For straightening they go to an- 
other machine. The workman takes two strong 
iron rings and packs them full of needles, stand- 
ing up, you understand. It will hold five or six 
thousand. When they are tightly wedged in, the 
rings are put on an iron table, where there is a 
groove made to receive them. Over this table 
hangs arule, as it is called, which also has grooves 
to fit the rings. The rule is brought down tight 
on the bundles of needles, and then by machinery 
moved back and forth, Of course the bundles 
of wire turn round, and so tightly are the needles 
pressed together that they are instantly made 
straight. 

Needle-straightening used to be a trade by 
itself, and when a manufacturer tried to intro- 
duce this simple machine into a factory in En- 
gland the straighteners thought they were to be 
thrown out of work, and they mobbed the man 
and drove him out of town. But that is nothing 
unusual for ignorant workmen : they always fight 
against any improvement. 

After straightening, the needles are taken to 
the pointers. These men sit all day at the grind- 
stone. There are twenty or thirty of them gen- 
erally, in two rows down a room, and all driven 
—the stones, not the men—by steam or water 
power. The stones are about eighteen inches in 
diameter, and go so fast that they are apt to fly 
to pieces; so they are partly incased in iron to 
hold them together. A workman takes up fifty 
or sixty wires in his hand and holds the ends 
against the stone, at the same time turning them 
between his finger and thumb to make the points 
round. He has a thumb-piece of leather, and it 
is done in a minute. It is called ‘‘roughing 
down.” They can’t use water on their grind- 
stones, because it would rust the needles. 

There’s a great deal of steel dust flying around 
these grindstones, and though the workman used 
to tie a handkerchief over his mouth, he could 
not help breathing it, and it was very unhealthy. 
It would give a man the consumption in a few 
years. He got extra pay on that account. Now 
here’s another instance of ignorant prejudice : 
when a machine was invented to drive away the 
dust, the grinders opposed its introduction, be- 
cause they would no longer get extra wages. It 
made no difference, though; the machines were 
soon in use. They drive the dust away from the 
workman, as fast as it is made, by a strong stream 
of wind, blown on the stone by two immense pairs 
of bellows, something like a blacksmith’s, only 
they are worked by steam-nower. ‘Ihe wind is 
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turned exactly on to the grindstone; as the dust 
flies up it is blown back of the wheel into a sort 
of box built on purpose, and there it falls harm- 
lessly out of the way. 

Now, you remember, our needle is as yet two 
needles joined by the heads. In some factories 
the eyes are cut while in this shape, but in the 
one I’m telling of they are first separated. 

They are cut apart by help of a gauge. This 
is a square piece of copper, with two sides turned 
up to make an edge. Not two opposite sides, 
but two adjoining sides. You see they put a pile 
of the double needles on the gauge, with the points 
resting against one of the turned-up edges, and 
kept from falling off by the other turned-up edge. 
‘This plate is just the length of the needle they are 
making, and the workman holds the edge of the 
plate of needles up to the steam-scissors, which 
instantly cut them off. Then he puts into a box 
the ends he has on the plate, gathers up those 
he cut off, and then they're ready for the head- 
flattener. 

You didn’t know they had flat heads? Look 
carefully at one and see for yourself. 

The head-flattener seizes between his left 
thumb and finger twenty or twenty-five needles 
by the points, spreads them out like a fan, and 
lays each head in succession on a square block 
of steel three inches each way. 

(A cube, did you say? Well, I knew it, but 
how did I know that you did?) 

As each head rests on the steel, the workman 
gives it a blow with a small hammer. ‘That flat- 
tens it, but also hardens it, so it has to be annealed 
before the eye can be cut. 

There's a hard word, [ declare! I meant to 
keep them out of this paper. People who want 
to be very wise may go to the big books and dig 
out the hard words for themselves. Now for an- 
nealed they might just as well say softened, for 
that’s exactly what it is. It softens the needles 
and makes them easy to cut. 

When annealed, it is taken to the piercer. 
This is a child, boy or girl, who lays the needle 
on a block of steel, places a tiny punch on it, and 
gives ita tap witha hammer. A very tiny punch 
it is, too. 

Some factories punch the eye by a stamping 
machine. The piercers punch first one side and 
then the other, and they get to be so expert that 
they are fond of astonishing visitors by punching 
a hole in a hair and threading it with another 
hair. Wonderful as that sounds, it isn’t any more 
so than punching the eye of a No. 12 needle. 

The next operator, also a child, has a lump of 
Jead before him; on this he lays the needle, and 
drives a punch through the eye, which is left very 
sharp by the first punch, and would cut mamma’s 
thread terribly. While the punch is still in the 
eye he lays the needle over on its side, on a piece 
of steel, and gives it a tap each side to make the 
eye take the right shape. He can do four thou- 
sand in an hour—at least they say so. 

‘The next thing is to make the gutters, Did 
you know a needle had gutters? Look carefully 
at the eye of a needle, and you'll see a sort of 
groove to guide the thread into the eye. That’s 
what they call a gutter. The man who makes 
gutters takes a needle in a pair of pinchers like 
the figure 8, lays the head in a groove made on 
purpose for it, then takes a tiny file, places it on 
the eye, and with one blow forms the gutter; he 
turns it over and does it again; then he takes 
his file and rounds off the head of the needle, 
opens his pinchers, and lets the finished needle 
fall out. In some factories they have stamps for 
this too, worked by the foot, as we work our sew- 
ing-machines, 

You remember the first thing that happened to 
the steel wire in the needle factory was to have 
its temper tried. Well, after they get the needle 
all made they have another fuss about the temper. 
‘The fact is, it’s as important to the usefulness of 
a needle to have a good temper as it is to boys 
and girls. 

So the needle goes to a man called a temperer. 
He takes thirty or forty pounds of them—that is, 
from two hundred and fifty thousand to five hun- 
dred thousand needles (according to size)—lays 
them on iron plates, and heats them red-hot. In 
this state he throws them into a cistern of cold 
water. 

It’s a funny idea to throw needles into a cis- 
tern; but the temperer’s cistern isn’t like ours. 
It is made on purpose for needles, and the water 
can be drawn out, leaving them dry on the bot- 
tom. ‘Then they are tempered—that is, they are 
stiff and hard. You know you can’t bend them 
as you can pins ; they will break. 

Not all tempering is alike. In one place the 
needles are fried, or at least they are put into a 





frying-pan with some grease. ‘he grease burns 
out, and the needles are then tempered. By this 
time many of the needles are bent and twisted, 
and they have to be straightened again before 
they go on. 

Perhaps you think they ought to be done by 
this time; but so far from that, they have to be 
polished, which is the longest and most expensive 
part of making aneedle. For the first operation 
of polishing—and there are five—the needles are 
rolled up into bundles in canvas, with emery pow- 
der and oil between the layers. Each bundle is 
about one foot long, it holds five hundred thou- 
sand needles, and is thoroughly tied with cords. 
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A man takes twenty or thirty of these bundles, 
puts them in a machine, where they are pressed 
down and rolled back and forth by steam-power. 
This makes every needle rub against the others 
and the emery. Here they roll for eighteen or 
twenty hours. : 

It seems as if that ought to polish them to per- 
fection, don’t it? But needle-makers don’t think 
so. They undo the bundles, put them up afresh, 
and roll ten times to make the best needles. 
When sufficiently rolled they go into wooden 
bowls, with sawdust to absorb the black grease. 
Nice, dirty-looking things they are, too. After 

| the-bowls they are put,into a cask with fresh saw- 
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en,” had leaned on the arm of his attendant in 
going up and down hill. ‘The question, it was 
agreed, was to be referred to Captain Barclay, 
the then great authority on walking, but was ul- 
timately dropped, luckily for his lordship, since 
afterward Barclay said he should have given it 
against him. 

This Lord Kennedy was a sporting wonder in 
his way, and jealous of Ross’s reputation in the 
same line. He could not ride so well as ‘‘ the 
captain,” but he thought he knew a man that 
could (one Captain Douglas), and backed him 
for a very heavy sum to win a certain steeple- 
chase against the former. The night before the 
race his lordship sent for his adversary, and said 
that as so large a sum was pending on the race, 
it would be well that there should be no open- 
ing for a quibble, and that therefore the jos- 
tling and crossing which invalidates a flat race 
should be permitted. 

“Ah, you mean that we may ride over or 
even kill each other, if we can,” said Ross. 

‘Just so,” was the other's candid reply. 

Ross, on Clinker, and Douglas, on Radical, 
met, therefore, on that understanding. he first 
jump was a five-barred gate, and Ross, when 
within fifty yards of it, saw that Radical meant 
to refuse; so, recollecting the bargain of the 
previous evening, he held his own horse well in 
hand, and when the other, close to the gate, 
turned round in front of him, he stuck the spurs 
in and rode at horse and man, knocking Douglas 
over the gate and leaving Radical on his own 
side of it. ‘‘In these shop-keeping days,” re- 
marks Ross in the letter which describes this lit- 
tle circumstance, “killing a man that way would 
be brought in willful murder, but it was not so 
in 1826.” ‘This was rough riding indeed, but, 
except Osbaldistone (‘‘the squire,” as he was 
called), no man was his equal across country. 

Of his shooting, those who understand such 
matters will appreciate it when we state that he 
once shot ten brace of swallows in one day with 
a pistol and single ball. And it is very signifi- 
cant that though living in fire-eating times, and 
acting as second in sixteen duels, he never acted 
as principal. Professional duelists, with all the 
nice sense of honor with which they are credit- 
ed, took care, it seems, not to quarrel with really 
‘*good shots,” and Captain Ross, it is interest- 
ing to know, has stated it as his opinion that 
people are now much more guarded in their 
Janguage than when swaggering and offering to 
fight went a long way toward whitewashing a 
scoundrel, and therefore incited him to pick a 
quarrel. Of his skill in that particular line of 
shooting which has just gained this veteran his 
parting cheer at Wimbledon, we may mention 
that in his time the gallant captain has won all 
the three great cups there—the Association, the 
Wimbledon, and the Duke of Cambridge’s— 
while no one else has won more than one. 

A curious example of the popularity of what 
is contemptuously termed sensational writing is 
evidenced by the fact that the style is being 
adopted by religious writers. This will not, in- 
deed, be new, as sensation itself is not new, to 
those who remember the play-bills of the Rev. 
Rowland Hill, in which the Last Judgment was 
described under the guise of a theatre, but it is 
deserving of notice nevertheless. Every week, 
in the most largely circulated weekly paper in 
England, Lloyd's News, an advertisement in the 
nature of a tract is inserted by an enthusiastic 
clergyman, and this is his last production : 

“THE TWO RAILWAY LINES. 
“THE UP LINE 

“Ts an immense undertaking ; its length beyond all 
calculation. Grand Terminus, ‘ The City whose build- 
er and maker is God.’ Its Engineer and Contractor, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The gauge is narrow. Cost 
per mile enormous, Neither silver nor gold could 
pay for a single foot of it: being nothing less than 
the life of Him who made it. Trains have been run- 
ning on it with perfect safety for 1800 years and more, 
and are running still. All tickets are first class ; an 
notwithstanding the difficulties of construction and 
costly character of the line, they may be had without 
money and without price. Yet, strange to say, the 
Trains are by no means crowded. Most. people 
shy of them; and those who do travel this way vary 
in their occupation of the time. But varied as the 
ponies in the several carriages appear—some doubt- 
ing, others enjoying perfect assurance—the train is 
peckeotly: safe, and the Terminus will soon be reached. 
Ami ificent City, whose very paving stones are gold, 


and whose walls are j i 
not far from thant jasper set with precious stones, is 


3 “THE DOWN LINE. 

This too is a daring undertaking. Satan was its 
Engineer and Contractor. The gauge is broad. The 
trains have been ae for centuries. The great 
and awful Terminus—HELL. The undertaking has 
been a great success. The carris have been made 
smost roomy and comfortable. ie Guard is Beelze- 
bub. The ‘Engine-driver, Apollyon. Every effort is 

ut forth to secure passengers. “Tickets for nothing ! 
rink, Music, and various Entertainments on the way. 
See how fast the trains fill with people. Nota thought 


dust, and turned around till clean in the eye. 
‘This operation is also gone through ten times. — 

‘The next thing is the last you would expect in 
a needle factory ; itis winnowing. The sawdust 
and grinding powder are blown away, leaving the 
needles bright and clean. They have, however, 
still another scouring in a copper cask with hot 
soap-suds. It turns slowly around, and théy are 
thoroughly washed. gc 

How would you like to spend your life wiping 
these needles on linen rags? Many little girls do 
itin England, Then they go to the sorting-room. 
This is a very dry room at the top of the build- 
ing, and here they are laid the same way, as to 
heads and points, and those with broken points 
are picked out. The man who does that puts 
two or three thousand needles in an iron ring 
about as big as your napkin-ring, then he very 
carefully examines the points, and pulls out the 
broken ones with a hook, which looks as much 
like one of your jackstraw hooks as any thing. 
They don’t throw the broken ones away; they 
grind them down again and sell them for an infe- 
rior needle. If they are at all bent, they must be 
straightened again. And then they come to the 
last operation—bluing. 

That seems funny, but no more so than tem- 
pering, frying, and winnowing. The bluer takes 
twenty-five at a time and holds them against a 
fine hone stone, turning them briskly around. It 
gives them a bluish look. Nothing remains now 
but to put them in the little blue papers we know 
so well, stick on the two printed slips, and pack 
them in boxes. One factory keeps busy quite an 
army of packers. 

Ihave read somewhere of two wonderful needles 
made as curiosities, just to show what could be 
done. One was presented to some monarch, and 
was covered with engraved scenes that could only 
be seen with a microscope. The other ~lso pre- 
sented to a crowned head, was still m:ore won- 
derful, being a needle inclosed in another, which 
opened to allow the inner one to be removed. 
This also was exquisitely engraved. 


























ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own Corresponpent.] 


Editorship not its own Reward.—A Veteran Rifle- 
Shot-—Sensationaliam in Religion.—Like Counsel, 
like Claimant.—Playing at History. 

R. MIALL, M.P., the editor of the Non- 
conformist, was entertained the other day 

at our Crystal Palace, and presented by his polit- 
ical admirers with a little present of ten thou- 
sand guineas. I think I would be an editor my- 
self at that price. So far as I know, there is no 
parallel to so large a gift—though Cobden had 
sixty thousand pounds given to him—to any one 
in this gentleman’s profession. Years ago, I re- 
member, a similar expression of political feeling 
(though, as it turned out, on a smaller scale) 
was designed for the editor of the Scotsman, 
which is the North British Times. It was a 
matter of doubt with him, however, whether he 
should accept a money gift, since his doing so 
might destroy his prestige, and he took counsel 
with a fellow-countryman upon the subject. The 
advice of his friend was characteristic: ‘* Sandy, 
my man, if it’s five thousand pounds, tak’ it; but 
if it’s less than five thousand, don’t tak’ it, and 
say you would not have taken it had it been fifty 
thousand.” As far as I recollect, however, it 
was less, though not much less, than the figures 
fixed upon, and he did ‘‘tak’” it. 

A testimonial has also been given of late, 
though not of such material value, to Captain 
Ross, the veteran rifle-shot, by the Wimbledon 
volunteers, upon his retirement from public shoot- 
ing. As a sportsman his career has probably 
been unrivaled. His walking, when he had been 
training for a month or two, averaged five miles 
an hour. Indeed, he once accomplished, ‘fair 
toe and heel,” six miles in fifty-six minutes on 
the road between Melton and Leicester. How- 
ever, his greatest feat on feet was performed not 
as principal, but as umpire, which shows us that 
there were other giants of pedestrianism in those 
days (I think the date was 1837) as well as he. 
A large party of sportsmen were assembled at 
Black Hall, in Kincardineshire, Scotland, about 
the beginning of August. All of them had been 
shooting snipe and “flapper” ducks in a large 
morass on the estate, and wading among bul- 
rushes for seven or eight hours, since which they 
had had a capital dinner. It was not a moment 
to propose walking any where, yet at nine o’clock, 
when the ladies had gone to the drawing-room, 
and Ross had dropped asleep in his chair, he 
was awoke by Sir Andrew Hay with these un- 
seasonable words: ‘‘ Ross, old fellow, I want 


you to jump up and go as my umpire with Lord | do they give to any thing beyond present enjoyment, 
Kennedy 0 Inverness, Ihave made a bet of | snd te iin whe Sous oat ee 
£2500 a side that I get there on foot before 0 they know where they are bound Tor? md 


him.” Over the Grampian range the straightest 
path that could be taken from Black Hall was 
about one hundred miles, certainly over ninety. 
Ross’s answer was short, but to the point—“‘ All 
right; I’m ready.” They started at once, in 
their thin shoes and silk stockings, but their 
servants rode after them with better foot-gear, 
and overtook them after they had gone about 
seven miles. ‘* My idiot, however,” to use Ross’s 
own words, ‘‘ brought me certainly worsted stock- 
ings, but instead of shoes a pair of tight Wel- 
lington boots. His excuse was that my shoot- 
ing shoes were damp from wading in the morass 
in the daytime, so that I had to make the best 
of it in the Wellingtons. ‘The sole of one boot 
vanished twenty-five miles from Inverness, and 
I had to finish the walk barefoot.” ‘They walk- 
ed all night, next day, and all next night—it 
rained torrents all the way—and got to Inver- 
ness at 6 a.m. Sir Andrew Hay had gone by 
the coach road, a good one, but thirty-six miles 
further round, and arrived at 10 a.m." However, 
in his umpire’s (Ross’s) opinion, Hay had won, 
because Lord Kennedy, “‘ being a good deal beat- 


the alarm! hoist the red ! danger ahead! Aho: 

there! ahoy! Shout louder! louder still! The pit at 
hell is before ye! Faster and faster they rush ace! 
Nothing alarms them. They near the recipice! ‘They 
are alarmed now! ‘They cry out, ‘ the train!’ 
‘Too late! too late! and with shouts for help and 
yells of despair, over they go. Reader, which train 
are you in? op ordown? Don’t shirk the question, 
DEA you! Your eternal destiny is at stake, remem- 


It is doubtful, of course, whether this sort of 
appeal is really efficacious, but it is certainly not 
wanting in vigor. 

The claimant’s defense has been commenced 
by his advocate, Dr. Kenealy, of whom it may 
almost be said, *‘ like counsel, like client.” His 
speech, so far, has been a mere tirade of abuse 
against every body connected with the prosecu- 
tion, and even against every body—which in- 
cludes all the intelligence and respectability of 
the country—who believes the. defendant to be 
a butcher. Curiously enough, the line he has 
taken is to prove young Sir Roger to have been 
a base and vicious lad, in order to assimilate his 
character to that confessed to by his own client. 
One whole day has, therefore, been devoted to 








reading (ladies being excluded from the court) 
passages from the works of Paul de Kock, of 
which author the youthful baronet had, as Mr. 
Kenealy assumes, because he possessed some of 
his works, a particular admiration. One might 
almost as well conclude a man to be a religious 
character because one finds a Bible in his house. 
But apart from this humorous logic, this specta- 
cle of an advocate demolishing the morality of 
the man he is paid to defend is very curious and 
noteworthy. 

‘The greatest piece of humor ‘‘ out,” however, 
on a very grand scale is without doubt what is 
now occurring in the Spanish peninsula, where, 
between Don Carlos and the Irreconcilables, an- 
archy has got to such length that a private citi- 
zen having obtained possession of six cannon, 
and having a little money of his own, I suppose, 
has been going about the country taking little 
towns, and dictating his own terms to their in- 
habitants. We have read nothing in history, in 
the way of what is called “private enterprise,” 
at all equal to this. 

R. Kemsvex, of London. 





CONSUMPTION OF HUMAN 
HAIR. 


IHREE Leipsic establishments, employing 

several hundred persons, have so increased 
their consumption of human hair within the last 
few years that the price has steadily advanced ; 
and Bohemia, Moravia, and Hungary (the chief 
sources of supply) not furnishing enough, large 
quantities have been brought from France, as 
well as some from Westphalia, Thuringia, etc., 
and lately even from Sweden. Quite recently 
Chinese hair has been put into the market, from 
Liverpool and Paris, at a price one-third that 
of a good quality of European hair ; but its use 
is limited, on account of its stiffness and preva- 
lent dark brown color. 





THE HAT ON THE HEAD. 


se APPINESS,” echoed the Setter of Things 

Right, looking doubtfully at Mr. Luke. 
** Alas! only too many of you pursue happiness 
as an absent-minded man looks for the hat that 
is on his head, and if you have unconsciously lost 
it in the mistaken search, who can restore it? 
However, the answer is not with me, but in the 
chamber of past opportunities. Go in there. 
Look with the rest, and see what you have left 
for yourself, if any thing.” 

Mr. Luke started. For the first time he saw 
that he was not alone, and, preoccupied as he was, 
stared in some wonder at the anxious faces about 
him. Rachel, the gay young bride, who had 
just secured the best match of the county; Mrs. 
Vhasti, prominent in church matters, and a saint; 
Mrs. Jonas, comely and complacent, mother of 
five daughters, and looking almost as young as 
they. Mr. Luke knew the trouble of his own 
heart, but what did these want here? What 
need had they of added happiness, and why 
should they come groping among past oppor- 
tunities as he did? As if reading his thoughts, 
the Setter of Things Right smiled slightly, and 
opened a door, revealing the chamber of past 
opportunities, dusky and dim, as it should be, 
filled with shadows, and wearing that silent look 
that you sometimes see in a face. ‘The little 
group hesitated a moment on the threshold, and 
then entered, seating themselves carefully apart 
each from the other. 

Mr. Luke was a man of success—one of those 
whom shifting, uncertain, struggling peonls had 
in mind when they carped bitterly about luck. 
The world delighted to honor him. Yet Mr. 
Luke came to the Setter of Things Right for hap- 
piness, as the remedy for a certain constant crav- 
ing—vague, but he wished to be rid of it. Now, 
staid man of business as he was, his heart beat 
rapidly. What should he see?. He was con- 
scious of a curious power of beholding himself, 
as if he-stood apart, and took an outside view. 
As if it had been some other man, he watched 
himself at his desk and in his counting-room, 
only there was an evident change in his ideas of 
proportion, due no doubt to the shadows of the 
mysterious room in which he sat. Actually in 
his office, he felt himself in the heart of the world, 
all its pulses throbbing andibly in his ear through 
the telegraph; but here— He saw his ware- 
house on one side, out of line of his home and 
of that great outside world in which dwelt all 
the brothers and sisters of his race, and, oddly 
enough, recognized the fact with discomfort and 
a painful belief that in home and the sympathies 
of this outside world were the missing elements 
he craved; so that he cried out at his other self, 
intrenched there behind safes and ledgers. He 
said that he was a death in life; that only his 
money getting and keeping faculties and percep- 
tions were alive within him; that the rest of his 
soul and heart, for want of contact with his race 
and growth in his home, had starved slowly, and 
that miserable craving was simply their hunger ; 
and he was morally drawn and shrunken and 
shriveled, and more hopeless than the cripple of 
Bethesda; for what water could revive the love 
he had repelled, and the faith, hope, and delights 
he had killed? He had invested his opportuni- 
ties in misery, put them out at compound inter- 
est, and was undone. 

Rachel, the bride, looked timidly around her. 
She hoped no one had recognized her under her 
veil. People were such gossips! If she was 
noticed—she who was just married—Mr. Lolly 
would never forgive her if it was discovered. He 
would say it looked as if he ill-treated her, com- 
ing there for happiness; and yet how should she 
live on through the slow years, if this were all? 
She must know what remained for her, if any 
thing; and, growing desperate here, she looked 
and saw. Well, as you perceive, every visitor 
there saw himself or herself, only proportions 
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and relative values were changed, as with Mr. 
Luke. Her father had blessed her. She had 
made his heart glad, and crowned his pride. ‘The 
prim women who never lost a chance to flout her 
saluted her now with sour respect. ‘The girls en- 
vied her. Yet, as she saw herself now, she had 
married bricks and mortar, oak and silver, and 
Axminster and lace and velvet. It was like the 
fairy tales she read when a child. The greed of 
society had transformed a man into all these, and 
she had married it or them—as you may choose 
to say—and for her now but one opportunity re- 
mained. She might transform him back into a 
man, set him free from that for which she had 
married him, and in the years of patience it 
would need, learn from the pain it cost her to 
love him. Would she prove strong enough? 
Was her heart great enough? 

Mrs. Jonas glanced sharply at Rachel. The 
slender figure was not unlike one of her own 
daughters, and at the bare suggestion Mrs. Jonas 
recoiled in dread. People cited the Jonas fami- 
ly as cheery and united, and quoted the mother 
and daughters as filling the relations rather of 
sisters; yet Mrs. Jonas was always conscious 
of an odd sense of intrusion in the society of 
her daughters. They were affectionate, respect- 
ful; but she had somehow lost the key to their 
hearts, and could not find it. She had been a 
proud and watchful mother. She saw them again, 
as she thought of it, toddling babies: misses in 
short frocks, well-kept, well-dressed, fair, fat, but 
in want of something. Little hands were con- 
stantly pulling at her skirts. She was a comely 
woman now; she had been marvelously pretty. 
It was one of Jonas’s sources of pride, the com- 
pliments so often paid to his girlish wife. She 
was always one of the best-dressed women in 
town. She could see herself now as she looked 
in her green cloth habit and Leghorn hat. She 
embroidered the habit herself, and time enough 
it cost her. They were popular in the neighbor- 
hood, the cheery man and his pretty wife. ‘Their 
invitations were many; their house was always 
gay with company, for, added to the rest, she 
was a notable housewife, and gave good cheer. 
She was a very busy woman. Her children were 
never neglected; fathers quoted them to careless 
mothers. But they had odd tempers. ‘The old- 
est was so easily hurt, the youngest so silent 
even under injustice, the second sister had such 
odd, unchildlike fancies! She was wanted to 
explain, to soothe, to encourage; to hear with 
patience, and deal out cautious judgment, to ex- 
plain the child and her fancies to herself. As I 
said, their little hands were forever tugging at 
her skirts, offering her the key of their hearts, 
and somehow it was dropped at last in a silent 
despair and indignation, to which children are 
much more liable than we think. Mrs. Jonas 
thought nothing aboutit then. She was so busy 
with plans for her wardrobe, her housewifery, her 
friends, her embroidery, though she was careful 
that the children wanted nothing that could be 
worn or eaten or bought with money. And so 
the key was lost! And if they wished now to 
give it to her, that would be impossible. There 
is no such impassable gulf as the quiet, kind, cold 
separation of years between members of the same 
family. 

Mrs. Vhasti sat sternly communing with som- 
bre doubts. She believed; else why did she live 
a life of faith in the unseen world and of sys- 
tematized benevolence? Her face was set and 
pinched with anxieties concerning fairs, dona- 
tions, visiting committees, Bible classes, sewing 
cireles, orphans’ homes, mothers’ meetings, mis- 
sionary boxes, Easter bouquets, baptismal fonts, 
clerical misdemeanors, church matters in gener- 
al, She was an encyclopedia of such experi- 
ence, a recognized authority in all kindred un- 
dertakings, a female pope in benevolent societies. 
Many will give you money, but she added time 
and strength, and she-had spent years in the 
cause. Her health was breaking, and a subdued 
acidity of expression told of the ingratitude of 
the poor, the perversity of sewing circles, the stu- 
pidity and obstinacy of clergymen, teachers, and 
Bible-readers. Now the fruit of the spirit is love, 
joy, peace; but a general sense of disappoint- 
ment, irritation, and weariness was the fruit she 
gathered. What could ail Mrs. Vhasti? Doing 
the work of the Lord, where was her reward? 
If she had been self-loving and self-centred like 
—well, say, Mrs. Paula. Here she started. Had 
her thoughts actually evoked that indolent, pur- 
poseless woman, or was she talking close beside 
her? For she heard her voice not ten steps 
away. 

“Yes, she is insolent at times, and untidy 
too, miserably untaught, and so provoking! She 
sticks my whole day full of pins. If I send her 
away, I shall have peace and ease, for Nettie is 
breaking up, and would send me her own cook. 
But how do I know if any one else would re- 
member that she is, after all, of our own fam- 
ily, and that some one of us is bound to Je- 
sus to look after her? Very likely that some 
one is me, Harriet Paula, since the thought has 
occurred to me. I can teach her. She is be- 
ginning to feel that I care for her personally, out- 
side of what she can do; and my patience with 
her has made her more penitent and ashamed 
than sharp reproof and dismissal could have done. 
Now, if I send her away it may be into outer 
darkness, and she may lose her last chance for 
rising above her present level. I think I had 
better keep her, although she is such a trial.” 

A deep flush burned suddenly in Mrs. Vhasti’s 
cheeks; for, whether it was faney or not, she 
heard a solemn voice—‘‘She hath done more 
than they all!” And, as if the lightning had 
burned it into her soul, she found the conviction 
there that on all sides she had passed by and 
missed similar opportunities for doing her Mas- 
ter’s work, and that intolerance and self-right- 
eousness had bound her so fast that she walked 
crippled, and had no hand free to stretch out 
and grasp the reward for le she sought, 
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THE RECENT EARTHQUAKE 
IN ITALY. 


HE Venetian provinces were the scene of a 
lamentable calamity on the 29th of June, 
which has proved to be far more serious than 
was at first reported. In the districts of ‘Treviso 
and Belluno scores of victims were buried under 
the rnins of public and private edifices, and Bel- 
Inno itself was so cruelly shattered by shocks of 
earthquake as to be now wholly uninhabitable. 
A terrified crowd of men, women, and infants 
are hopelessly wandering about even at the pres- 
ent time in quest of shelter—tents of refuge have 
been erected in open spaces—and the damage to 
property is reckoned at several millions of lire. 
‘The fine old cathedral of Belluno has been hope- 
lessly destroyed, as well as the interior of the not 
less fine old town-hall, while the handsome resi- 
dential palace of the bishop, as it threatens to 
become a ruin, is to be 
demolished. Nearly 
the whole city, in fact, 
will have to be pulled 
down and rebuilt to 
make it habitable 
again. But the most 
appalling incidents of 
the disaster took place 
in the Church of S. 
Pietro di Feletto, in 
Conegliano, shown 
among the illustrations 
2, where no 
Jess than thirty - four 
persons were killed, 
and nearly as many 
more or less seriously 
wounded. ‘The 
after the calam’ 
fles description; and 
we leave, under the cir- 
cumstances, the imag- 
ination of our readers 
to realize what followed 
the melancholy event. 
The bodies of the vic- 
tims taken from be- 
neath the ruins were 
most horribly mutila- 
ted and disfigured. A 
poor laborer was on 
his way to the church, 
when he felt the ground 
was giving way under 
his feet, and being un- 
able to remain upright, 
lay down at full length, 
when he saw the old 
tower oscillating like 
a tree agitated by the 
wind, and large vol 
umes of smoke issuing 
from the church, where 
the first morning mass 
was being celebrated. 
The church was one 
of the oldest monu- 
ments of the district, 
it having been built in 
the year 1000, and was 
situated on the top of 
ahill, forming part of a 
most attractive chain 
of heights, with .the 
river Piave on one 
side and the Alps on 
the other. 

















WEDDING 
DRESS. 


HIS elegant wed- 

ding dress is of 
the creamy white faille 
called orange-blossom 
faille. The skirt is a 
long demi-train, trim- 
med to represent a 
court train and tablier. 
Around the bottom is 
thick kilt pleating of 
the silk, and a flounce 
of round point lace 
headed by silk folds ; 
this lace fiounce is car- 
ried up the front si 
seams to the waist; 
two lace flounces trim 
the front 
four-looped bows of 
silk, with orange-blos- 
som clusters, are set 
on the folds at inter- 
vals. The vest-basque 
is longer in front than 
behind; point lace of 
medium width edges 
the basque, while nar- 
rower lace and folds outline the vest and trim the 
sleeves. A ruff of lace is around the neck. 














Orange- blossom bouquet in front of corsage, | 


and a wreath above the forehead. The long 
veil is of Malines tulle. Solitaire pearl ear- 
rings. White kid gloves. White silk slippers. 


BLUE-JACKETS’ PETS. 


LUE-JACKETS, as sailors are sometimes 
styled, are passionately fond of pets. ‘They 
must have something to love, if it be but a wool- 
Delgado nigger boy or a cockroach in a ’baccy- 
OX. 

Jock of ours was a seal of tender years, who 
for many months retained the affection of all 
hands, until washed overboard in a gale of wind. 
This creature's time on board was fully occupied 


in a daily round of duty, pleasure, and labor. 
His duty consisted in eating seven meals a day, 
and bathing in a tub after each; his pleasure, 
to lie on his side on the quarter-deck, and be 
scratched and petted ; while his labor consisted 
of ceaselessly endeavoring to enlarge a certain 
scupper-hole sufficiently to permit his escape to 
his native ocean. How indefatigably he used to 
work day by day, and hour after hour, scraping on 
the iron first with one flipper, then another, then 
poking his nose in to measure the result with his 
whiskered face! He kept the hole bright and 
clear, but did not sensibly enlarge it, at least to 
human ken, Jock’s successor on that ship was 
a youthful bear of Arctic nativity. He wasn’t a 
nice pet. He took all you gave him, and want- 
ed to eat your hand as well, but he never said 
‘““Thank you,” and permitted no familiarity. 
Wher he took his walks abroad, which he did 
every morning, although he never went out of his 
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ing his eccentricities. I met the boatswain the 
other day at the Cape, and inquired for his pet. 
“Oh, Sir,” he suid, with genuine feeling, ‘‘ he’s 
gone, Sir. Shortly after you left the ship poor 
Idzky took to taking rather much liquor, and 
that don’t do for any of us, you know, Sir. I 
think it was that, for I never had the heart to 
put him on allowance; and he went raving mad, 
had regular fits of delirium tremens, and did noth- 
ing but run round his cage and bark, and wouldn’t 
look at any thing in the way of food. Well, one 
day I was coming off the forenoon watch, when 
what should I see but a double line of them ‘ P’ 
ants working in and out of the little place: twen- 
ty or so were carrying a wing, and a dozen a 
leg, and half a score running on with a feeler, 
just like men ‘ying a stowed mainsail ; and 
that, says I, is poor Idzky’s funeral; and so it 
was, and I didn’t disturb them. Poor Idzky!” 
Peter was a pet mongoose of mine, a kindly, 




































































WEDDING DRESS. 


road for a row, he walked straight ahead with 
his nose downward, growling, and gnawed and 
tore every thing that touched him—not at all a 
pet worth being troubled with. 

Did the reader ever hear of the. sailor who 
tamed a cockroach? Well, this man I was.ship- 
mate with. He built a little cage, with a little 
kennel in the corner of it, expressly for his un- 
savory pet, and he called the creature Idzky— 
‘*which he named himself, Sir,” he explained to 
me.. Idzky was a giant-of his race, His length 
was fully four inches, his breadth one inch, while 
each of his waving feelers measured six. This 
monster knew his name and his master’s voice, 
hurrying out from his kennel when called upon, 
and emitting the strange sound which gained for 
him the cognomen Idzky. The boatswain, his 
master, was as proud of him as he might have 
been of a prize pug, and never tired of exhibit- 








cozy little fellow, who slept around my neck at 
night, and kept me clear of cockroaches, as well 
as my implacable enemies, the rats. I was good 
to Peter, and fed him well, and used to take him 
on shore at the Cape among the snakes. . The 
snakes were for Peter to fight; and the way my 
wary wee friend dodged and closed with, and 

finally throttled and killed, a cobra was a cau- 
tion to that subtlest of all the beasts of the field. 

The presiding Malay used to clap his brown 

hands with joy as he exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! sauvé 
good mongoose, Sar, proper mongoose to kill de 

snake!” 

“You don't object, do you,” I modestly asked 
‘my captain one day, while strolling on the quar- 
ter-deck after tiffin—‘‘ you don’t object, L hope, 
to the somewhat curious pets I at times bring on 
board 2” 

“Object ?” he replied. ‘‘ Well, no; not as 
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arule. Of course you know I don’t like your 
snakes to get gliding all over the ship, as they 
were the other day. But, doctor, what’s the 
good of my objecting? If any one were to let 
that unholy beast in the box yonder loose—” 

“Don’t think of it, captain,” I interrupted ; 
‘“the'd be the death of somebody, to a dead cer- 
tainty.” 

‘*No, I'm not such a fool,” he continued, 
“ But if I shot him, why, in a few days you'd be 
billeting a boa-constrictor or an alligator on me, 
and telling me it was for the good of science and 
the service.” 

The unholy beast in the box was the most 
splendid and graceful specimen of the monitor 
lizard I have ever seen. Fully five feet long 
from tip to tail, he swelled and tapered in the 
most perfect lines of beauty. Smooth, though 
sealy, and inky black, tartaned all over with 
transverse rows of bright yellow spots, with eyes 
that shone like wild- 
fire, and teeth like 
quartz, with his forked 
tongue continually 
flashing out from his 
bright red mouth, he 
had a wild, weird love- 
liness that was most 
uncanny. Mephis- 
topheles, as the captain 
not inaptly called him, 
knew me, however, and 
took his cockroaches 
from my hand, al- 
though perfectly fran- 
tic when any one else 
went near him. If a 
piece of wood, however 
hard, were dropped into 
his cage, it was instant. 
ly torn in pieces; and 
if he seized the end of 
a rope, he might quit 
partnership with his 
head, but never with 
the rope. 

One day, greatly to 
my horror, the steward 
entered the wardroom, 
pale with fear, and re- 
ported, ‘* Mephistoph- 
eles escaped, Sir, and 
yaffling” (ending) 








“the men.” I rushed 
on deck, 


The animal 





He had torn his cage 
into splinters, and de- 
clared war against all 
hands. Making for the 
fore hatchway, he had 
seized a man by the 
jacket skirts going 
down the ladder, ‘The 
man got out of the gar- 
ment without delay, 
and fled faster than any 
British sailor ought to 
have done. On the 
Jower deck he chased 
the cook from the cop- 
pers, and the carpenter 
from his bench. A cir- 
cle of Kroomen were 
sitting mending a fore- 
sail; Mephistopheles 
suddenly appeared in 
their midst. The nig- 
gers unanimously 
threw up their toes, in- 
dividually turned som- 
ersaults backward, and 
sought the four winds 
of heaven. These rout- 
ed, my pet turned his 
attention to Peepie. 
Peepie was a little 
Arab slave lass. She 
was squatting by a cal- 
abash, singing low to 
herself, and eating rice. 
He seized her cum- 
merbund: it was her 
only garment. But 
Peepie wriggled clear 
—natural—and ran on 
deck, the innocent, like 
the ‘fanny little maid- 
en” in Hans Breit- 
mann that “had got 
nodings on.” On the 
cummerbund Mephis- 
topheles spent the re- 
mainder of his fury 
and the rest of his life ; 
for, not knowing what. 
might happen next, I 
sent for a fowling- 
piece, and the plucky 
fellow succumbed to 
the force of circumstances and a pipeful of buck- 
shot. Ihave him yonder on the sideboard, in 
body and in spirit (gin), bottle-mates with a sand- 
snake, three centipeds, and a tarantula, 

With monkeys, baboons, apes, and all of that 
ilk, navy ships, when homeward bound, are oft- 
times crowded. Of our little crew of seventy, I 
think-nearly every man liad one; and.some to, 
such pets, although fully one-half died of chest 
diseases as soon as.the ship came into colder lati- 
tudes. ‘These monkeys made the little craft very 
lively indeed, and'were a never-ending source 
of amusement and merriment to all hands. I 
don’t like monkeys, however. ‘They ‘are so 
near, and yet. so.far,” as, respects humanity. I 
went shooting them once—a eruel sport, and 
more cowardly even than elephant-hunting in 
Ceylon—and when I broke the wrist of one, in- 
ad of hobbling off, f’ it ought to have done, 
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it came howling piteously toward me, shaking 
and showing me the bleeding limb. ‘The little 
wretch preached me a sermon anent cruelty to 
animals that I shall not forget till the day I die. 

Do parrots know what they say? At times I 
think they do. Our parson on board the old 
Rumbler had no more attentive listener to the 
Sabbath morning service than wardroom Polly ; 
but there were times when Polly made responses 
when silence would have been more judicious. 
‘There was an amount of humor which it is im- 
possible to describe in the sly way she one day 
looked the parson in the face as he had just fin- 
ished a burst of eloquence both impassioned and 
impressive, and uttered one of her impertinent 
remarks, She was guilty ofa still greater indis- 
cretion. For some months she was denied access 
to church because she had once forgotten herself 
so far as to draw corks during the sermon: 
being considered ‘highly mutinous and ij 
ordinate conduct.” But she regained her privi- 
lege. Poor Poll! I'll never forget the solemn 
manner in which she shut her eyes one day at the 
close of the service, as if still musing on the 
words of the sermon, on the mutability of all 
things created, and remarked, ‘‘ Vanity, vanity, 
all is vanity, says—says—” She could say no 
more—the rest stuck in her throat, and we were 
left to ponder on her unfortunate loss of memory 
in uttering the admonitory sentiment. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


©. D, B.—Get dark blue or purple English water- 
proof cloth, and make by the pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. IV., if you want a cloak ; if you pre- 
fer a suit, use the Double-breasted Polonaise pattern 
shown in Bazar No. 23, Vol. VI. Merely bind the 
edges, or else hem flatly, as cloth is done, with a raw 
edge. 

Katae ‘Read answer given in Bazar No. 35, 
Vol. VI., to ‘‘ Leontine,” and do not have a white bon- 

net, as they are not worn by brides who know how to 
dress. Thefbrown velvet bonnet, or else one to match 
your best suit, and a round hat of dark straw for sec- 
ond best, is what you want. You should be married 
in your traveling dress, unless you insist on white. In 
the latter case get muslin, or else Irish poplin. 

Jutta H.—Use a vest-polonaise pattern for your 
black striped grenadine. Silk lining is preferable to 
any other, but farmer's satin will answer. Any lining 
in the skirt of the polonaise will spoil it. Put lace 
for trimming, headed by folds or pleating of grenadine. 

Brarrior.—The bride should wear white gloves with 
her light wédding dress, and the groom’s gloves should 
correspond. A white, lavender, or black neck-tie for 

the groom. The bride should be escorted to the table 
by the bridegroom. 

“Graore H.”—Do not get tarlatan, but fine clear 
muslin, or else tulle, for your wedding dress. Trim the 
skirt with gathered flounces, have a round apron-front 
over-skirt, and an unlined basque, if of muslin; if you 
get tulle, have the flounces doubled and side-pleated, a 
draped over-skirt, and a lined basque with a bertha. 
The sash should be of white watered silk. 

L. A. C.—Oxidized silver jewelry will continue in 
fashion next season. Blue linen would scarcely be 
heavy enough for a traveling suit in September weath- 
er. Get blue camel’s-hair serge, or else water-proof. 

A Svnsortuer.—Trim your striped jockey basque 
suit with bias silk of solid color, and with flounces 
made like those in the illustration, A black chip or 
straw English walking hat, with the turned-up sides 
faced with velvet and a scarf of soft turquoise or 
Orient black silk, some flowers behind, and an ostrich 
tip, is a good hat for traveling and general wear. A 
black velvet hat or bonnet, or else one of steel-colored 
silk like the dress, would answer with the other suit. 
A velvet cloak should be lined with thin silk, wadded, 
and quilted. It is too early to select a pattern for such 
a garment. 

Mus. K. B.—It is very difficult to wash blue linen 
well. Instead of having it regularly washed, you can 
wear it a season by merely moistening with a cloth 
dipped in starch-water, and pressing immediately with 
a moderately hot iron. Spots that are very much soiled 
should be scoured with a nail-brush dipped in white 
soap-suds. 

Aw Inrerxstep Inqumer.—To make your bordered 
percale with a blouse-polonaise will be the most stylish 
plan; a basque-waist not lined will be more dressy 
than the pleated waist. The plain blue vest front 
will scarcely be suitable for so simple a costume. It 
is safe to make your dress with a Spanish flounce 
Sewed on the skirt about the knee, but do not cut off 
your skirt and add the flounce. If these flounces are 
not worn next year, the material is not cut up and can 
be altered to suit new styles, 

Newum H.—A German remedy for making a red 
nose look white is to put on borax every day and let it 
dry there; also bathe it now and then with camphor. 

A Wrsrexn Ruapen.—You are not too small for lace 
flounces, and that is the best use you can make of your 
lace. A loose sacque or mantle, ora polonaise of black 
dotted or sprigged net, would be very pretty, trimmed 
with your lace, 

Miss P.—Nine or ten yards of silk will make a 
double-breasted polonaise. 

M. N.—Wear white silk or muslin ties, black lace 
ties, or else green silk ones, with your sage green suit. 

Eprn.—Simply bind your long silk walking skirt 
with braid, and put inside the back breadths a facing 
of wigging pleating, or else of oiled silk or morocco. 

N. L, H.—Dark cloth colors, olive green, olive, 
brown, plum, and bronze shades, will be worn again, 
also very dark blue. The bronze shades will be a good 
choice for you. Get a vest-polonaise of white alpaca, 
and trim it and your skirt with pale blue silk, piped 
with black velvet. 

8. F, S.—You can obtain the “ Ugly Girl” papers by 
buying the back numbers of the Bazar containing 
as ‘There are seventeen papers, costing ten cents 
each. 

_Mns. J. W. V.—Read reply above to “N. L. H.” for 
hints abont colors. Madame Raymond’s letters from 
Paris published in the Bazar will give you the earliest 
hints of fall fashions, 

Mu.wavxKer.—Polonaise is pronounced as if spelled 
po-lo-naze, with the accent on the last syllable. —You 
do not need a neck-ribbon around a fraise made of the 
dress material. 

Avumna.—A dress of fine Swiss muslin is prettiest 
for a graduating dress. Put pleated flounces on the 
skirt, a single flounce on the round apron over-skirt, 
and have a pleated full blouse-waist. Wear a white 
watered silk sash, and have a ruff of Valenciennes lace 
or else of muslin around the neck. 








A GRAND VICTORY OVER EVERY 
COMPETITOR IN THE WORLD. 


Tue following Cable Dispatch from Vienna 
will convey the glad intelligence to the world 
that the ‘* World-Renowned Wixson Sewing- 
Machine,” has not only taken all of the highest 
Awards at Fairs and Expositions in the United 
States, but that it has overwhelmingly defeated 
every Sewing -Machine manufactured in the 
World, and carried off the first Grand Prize at 
the Vienna Exposition : 

Vienna, Austria, Aug. 15, 1873. 
To W. G. Wizson, President Wilson Sewing- 

Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 

“The Wilson Shuttle Sewing-Machine was 
awarded the Grand Prize at the Vienna Exposi- 





tion for being the best Sewing-Machine.”’ 
[Com.} 


Raynor. 








Coryixa Wuner.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may. be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally useful for entting patterns of ail sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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364 Bowery, corner 
L. SHAW, recur Street, 
Branch Store, 345 Sixth Avenue, 
Begs leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 
superb stock of Human Hair Goods, of the best quality 
of hair only, without any intermixing whatsoever, 
of his own importation and manufacture. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 
‘All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED, 
PRICE-LIST. 


Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 


18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, ~ $5.00 
Do. 22 do. do. 4 do. do. - - = 600 
Do.2% do. do. 4 do. do. - - 800 
Do.32 do. do. 4 do. do. - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 
22-inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE Removed to 345 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 20th and 21st Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles, 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods sent ©. O. D. by express, or on neceint of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 


,WEBSTER’S PATENT 





Pat. June 27, 1871._ Awarded first ium at 
tho Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871. 
| Is one of the most important inventions of the age. The 
most perfect Button-hole Worker ever invented. So 
simple that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
with it than the mo+t experienced hand can work with- 
Qutit. Tocal and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
‘They ‘sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. 
Sample Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole 
Cutter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
with sample of our new and novel way of cany: % 
sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 cents, A 
EBSTER M’FG CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 
it. Please state in what paper you saw 


PATENT 
SEWING-SILK VEIL. 


In the above we have overcome the great difficulty, 
formerly experienced, of procuring a veil with a fring- 
ing of the exact shade. The fringes in our veil being 
woven at the same moment, and with the same mate- 
rial throughout, consisting of the best quality of sew- 
ing silk, a reliance may be placed upon their exactness 
of match, and of their durability, in every respect, 
the same wearing double the length of time over that 
of any other veil ever made. Sold in all Fancy and 
Dry Goods Houses in the U. S. Wholesale Depot, 


MEYVENBERG, PRALL, & CO, 
483 & 485 Broadway, N. Y. 











” For Cleansing the Teeth. 
Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST-NOVELTIES in 
Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 

Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 

ae ea te 


The New Florence 


Is the only Sewing-Machine that feeds 
the work backward and forward, or 
tonne right sme tert as the eee 

* as een reat! = 
PROVED & SIMPLIFIED, and %e far 
the market, fo- CLOR EACH MEwTNor 

5 D ING- 
MA CHINE COMPANY, Florence, Mi 


ee ee emer 

ENO STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities Send for Circular. 

im iz. L. CENDRIER, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 














GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 GASH GIFTS, $1,500,000. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Concert, authorized by spe- 
cial act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, will take place in Public Library 
Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1873. 

Only Sixty thousand tickets will be sold. The 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 

At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
display ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 
dented sum of 


$1,000,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders. 
LIST OF GIFTS. 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT $2 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. . 1 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 
10 CASH GIFTS $10,000 each. 
30 CASH GIFTS 5,000 each. 
50 CASH GIFTS 1,000 each. 






80 CASH GIFTS 500 each. 
100 CASH GIFTS 400 each. 
150 CASH GIFTS 300 each. 
250 CASH GIFTS 200 each. 
325 CASH GIFTS 100 each. 

11,000 CASH GIFTS 50 each. 


TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 
amounting to... +++ $1,500,000 

The distribution will be positive, whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 

PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 223 
Tickets for $1,000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 

Full particulars may be learned from circulars, 
which will be sent free from this office to all who 
apply for them. 

‘ickets now ready for sale, and all orders accompa- 
nied by the money promptly filled. Liberal terms given 
to those who buy to sell again. 

THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Lib: Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 








Sold by all Druggists. 


Skin Diseases a Specialty. 
Dz. J. M. VanDyxe, Graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is the only regular physician that makes 


the treatment of Skin Diseases a specialty. Those 
who wish to consult him, either in person or by letter, 
will find him to be first-class in his specialty. 

Skin Diseases and their Symptoms, 

Aoxx, (Prirtes, Buaokueans).—Symptoms — Hard, 
small pimples with black points; affect the forehead, 
cheeks, and nose of both sexes. 

Kozma, (Txrren).—Symptoms—Blisters form, 
which burst and dry into a yellowish or dark crust, 
me be in the form of scales; affects all parts of the 


Wosen’s Rep Ras or THe Faor.—Symptoms— 
Congestion of the skin of the face, with red patches 
and red spots, pimples, and roughness of the skin. 

Baxser’s Irou.— Symptoms — First, a red, itchy 

atch is seen, mattery pustules form, become quite 
fard, and shaving becomes painful. A burning sensa- 
tion is present. 

Prurico, (Intense Ironrne), Which begins when 
the clothing is removed; increased by the warmth of 
the bed. No eruption except that produced by 
scratching. 


‘The above and all Skin Diseases cured by Dr. J. M. 
VanDyke. New York Office, No. 6 West 16th Street; 
Philadelphia Office, 1126 Walnut Street. The Doctor 
cam be consulted either by letter or in person at either 
office. 


‘HE PATENT BUCKSKIN 
Dress Shields will ab- 
Sorb moisture and protect the 
Dressthoroughly. The Perfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians. Send for circu- 
lars. D. C. Hatt & Co., 44 

West Broadway, N.Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers, 


Important to Ladies.—rhrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
‘Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable diving 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitnde of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & OO., 
543 Broadway, New York, 


EVERYBODY LIKES a deauti- 
tul complexion, and a soft, smooth 
skin; both are obained by using 
“Wright’s Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ /ragrant, 
transparent, and incomparable as 
a@ Toilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Loitet Articles. 


A LIBERAL OFFER. cons Siome 


Cabinet (monthly) will be sent for one year, and 25 

fine “ Bristol Board” Visiting Cards, your own name 

elegantly printed. Smpe numbers and cards 5 cents. 
‘ddress W. B. CORNING, Jz., Nyack, N. Y. 


Drunkenness and Opium Habit, 


Dx. BEERS, 845 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees @ 
cure for these evils, Call, or send stamp for evidence, 


Hosted by 
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A.'T. STEWART & CO. 


Have just opened and placed on sale 
BLACK LYONS DRESS SILKS, 
$1 50 and $2 00 per yard. 

A full assortment of 
NEW DARK PLAIN SILKS, $2 00. 


DRESS FABRICS FOR EARLY FALL, 
from 25c, to 50c. per yard. 





They will offer their entire collection of 


READY-MADE SUMMER SUITS, 
TO CLOSE QUICKLY, 
AT A LARGE REDUCTION. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


ont Revere Waist, AI the rag. 
Maizes. Price of pattern, wish 
model, 25 cents, 


1360 


We give a perfect CLOTH 
MODEL with each pattern,| 
ybich shows just how to put 
the garment together after 
ing cut by the pattern, 

‘Any of theso patterns will 
Demailod upon receipt of price.| 


August Premiums, 


‘Sunscrips ror 


SMITE'S ILLUSTRATED) 


Pattern Bazaar. 
ONLY ONX DOLLAL A YEAR.| 


rev. Blightly Gir 

jue of ONE AS: pattern, with | 
DOLLAR, FREE; AND, ™ nes 
{following bes tiful O1L CHROMOS— Warmmn’s 
bes; Tux Unweicomm ” 


ize axle 
must be enclosed for postage os ‘each :hromo. 
‘Send two stamps for Catae 


logue nct be given after Septeme 

ber 10, All subscriptions should be forwarded befo re. 
"Address, very plainly, A. BURDETTE SMITH, 

P.O. Box 5055, 914 Buoapway, Nuw You Crrz, 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro+ 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not acchstomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the su ision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions, 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and Pane the 

remium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
a has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and scoulopy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
5c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, 4 book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 

mse. The garments represented are for ladies, 
, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


hem  ULLNEY x 
Jt AERC aI oa 


tar A $12 ME ime for $5. 
(Gy An American tion of the Moniteur de la Mode 
of Paris, and The Milliner and Dressmaker of London, 


Oar The acknowledged Fashion Authority. 

47~ Giving the Latest, also Coming Styles. 

ia Beautifully Colored Full Page Steel 
are ee oy Rear 

0Gr~ Large Diagrams and Pattern Sheet 

ta~ Published in advance of all other Fash- 
ion Magazines in the Country, 


r Annum. 5) men copy 5 cents. 


Soo alnutSts..Phila, 


Cc 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








‘, The largest stock of Human Hair 
goods in the city. Wigs made to 
order by the best artists, A perfect 
fit guaranteed, The invisible wig a 
specialty. No. 1, round the head; 
No. 2, from forehead tonapeof neck; 
No. 3, from ear to ear across crown ; 
No. 4, from ear to ear across fore- 
head. Goods sent C.0.D. by express, 
or on receipt of color and money in 
istered letters or P. O. Order, free of charge. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1873, 


ConTENTS : 
GENERAL SHERMAN IN EUROPE AND THE 
EAST. —(Second Paper.) 

Itiusrnations.—Excavations at Ephesus on the 
Site of the Temple of Diana eraglio Point, Con- 
stantinople.—Dolma Backté Palace.—Cemetery, 
old Stamboul.—Bazar, Constantinople.—A Scribe. 
—Grand Review in Turkey.—The Sultan at the 
Mosque.—“ Sweet Waters of Europe."—The Rob- 
ert College, Constantinople. 

THE NIGHT SONG. By Aurrep H. Louis. 
TEN DAYS WITH THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

InvosrRrations.—New York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb.—Dr. Harvey 
L. Peet.—Ground-Plan of the New York Institu- 
tion.—The first Step.—Alphabet of the Deaf and 
Dumb.—The Graduating Class.—The Workshop. 

PULPIT FLOWERS. 
THE PROTESTANT CEMETERY AT FLORENCE. 

Intusteations.—The Gateway.—Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s Tomb.—The Protestant Cemetery at Flor- 
ence.—Grave of Theodore Parker. 

AT AN OLD GRAVE. By Hanegwr Pzescorr Sror- 
FORD. 
LEONORA CHRISTINA IN THE BLUE TOWER. 

Intusrrations.— Leonora Christina.—The old 
Castle of Copenhagen, showing the Blue Tower in 
the Middle of the Background. 

COLONSAY AND ORONSAY. 

IuLustraz10ns.—Ruins at Oronsay.—The Oron- 
say Cross.—Stone over a Bishop's Tomb at Oron- 
say. 

JOHN STUART MILL. 
With a Portrait. 
PATIENCE. 
THE BONES OF OUR ANCESTORS. 
MY NEIGHBOR'S GARDEN. 
HAWAII-NEL By Cuantzes Norvnorr. — (Second 
Paper.) 

ItLvsrRati0ns.—Native School-House in Hono- 
lulu.—Lava Field, Hawaii; Flow of 1868.—Grass 
House.—Wailuku, Island of Maui.—Hula-hula, or 
Dancing Girls.—Hawaiians eating Poi.—Native 
Hay Peddler.—Lahaina, Island of Mani.—Native 
Pipe.—Necklace of Human Hair.—Wailua Falls, 
Island of Kauai.— Chain of Extinct Volcanoes near 
Koloa, Island of Kauai.—Ancient Gods of Hawaii. 
—Hawaiian Poi Dealer._Keapaweo Mountain, 
Kauai.—Implements,—Cascade and River of Lava; 
Flow of 1869.—Map of the Halakala Crater.— 
Kealakeakua Bay, where Captain Cook was killed. 

ONLY A SINGER. 

A SIMPLETON.—A STORY OF THE DAY. Br 
Cuantes Reavg. 

THE TWELFTH OF AUGUST. 

NUMBER TWO. 

THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 
By Eausso Casrean,—(Vinth Paper.) 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD STAGER. 

THAT BULL-PUP. 

MY BLINDNESS AND ALBRECHT VON GRAEFE. 
By tue Rey. Wittiam H. Mituurn. 

THE TROTTING HORSE IN AMERICA. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 























Hanper's MaGaztnz for September is remarkable 
for the variety of its contents. The description of 
General Sherman’s tour in Europe and the East is re- 
sumed, accompanied by several magnificent illustra- 
tions of Constantinople. There is a beautifully-illus- 
trated article on the Protestant Cemetery of Florence, 
where rest the remains of Mrs. Browning and Theo- 
dore Parker. Judge Campset. contributes 8 brief 
illustrated sketch of two islands of the Hebrides— 
Colonsay and Oronsay. Cuanuxs Norvuorr concludes 
his description of the Sandwich Islands, with a com- 
prehensive review, profusely illustrated, of the charac- 
teristics of the native population and of the resources 
of the islands, with special reference to the question 
of annexation. Another illustrated article describes, 
in the most entertaining fashion, the New York Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Monovre D. Conway gives some very interesting 
reminiscences of the Jate John Stuart Mill. The Rev, 
W. H. Miznvrn, the ‘Blind Preacher,” contributes a 
narrative of his experiences with oculists, including a 
very characteristic sketch of the remarkable career 
of Albrecht von Graefe. R. H. Sroppaxp tells the 
story of the twenty years’ imprisonment of Leonora 
Christina ip the Blue Tower of Copenhagen; a por- 
trait of thé Princess is given, also a view of the Tower. 
James Grant Wiison contributes a pleasant account 
of grouse-hunting in the Yorkshire moors; Hamiurow 
Bussey a spirited review of the trotting turf in Amer- 
ica; and Emiio Casreiar another of his papers on 
the Republican Movement in Europe. 

‘The Poetry of the Number is contributed by ArrnEp 
H. Louis, Wintam C. Ricuanps, Hanuier Prescorr 
Srorroxp, Ricuarp Rear, Exizapeta Axes ALLEN, 
and Cant Srenorr. 

‘The Number contains stories by Rosz Tznry, C. P. 
Cranou, and Constanoz F. Woorson; and CHanes 
Reavr’s serial story is continued. 

In addition to this rich store of various reading, 
there are the five Editorial Departments with their 


inexhaustible resources of information and amuse- 
ment. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


Onz Cory oF xitmer ror One Yuan, $4 00, Postrace 
Preram. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, or 
HARPER'S BAZAR will be sent for one year to any 
Subscriber in the United States, POSTAGE PRE- 
PAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanren’s Macazuvz, Harper's Weexry, and Hanren's 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorn. 


L. SHAW, 24.38" | A NEW PERFUME 
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NEW YORK. 


A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 
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Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 


NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No, 112 5th AVE. 


WM. KNABE & CO,, Baltimore and 


New York. 





THE STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. q 
oa Adiploma 
hasbeenawar- p> 


able, elas- 
——— tic, and 
cheapest Bustle in the market. ‘The wear- A 
er can sit in any position whatever without bending Fd 
or injuring it in the slightest degree, it closing 
entirely up on sitting, and returning with precision y 
to its original shape on arising. The heaviest dress py 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its py 
erfect form (as is generally the fault). No 
ladies? wardrobe complete without 
the Standard Lotta Bustle. For saleo 
every where. Ask for Nos, 10, 11, 15,3 
18, 32, &c., comprising the various sizes and 
styles, Patentée and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 64 
White St.,N.¥.; &801 Race St., Phila. > 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep to Fir any Ficunr, and 
are jitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.. 































LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOA. OEY 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

8 years old). seerseee ae) 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

years old)... Ba setae ce “ 97 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8 to 15 ae old)... oo» “* 8B 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Rob 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. ** 85 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER.... ase tae 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

5 to 15 years old)...... Roe oo db 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING - GOW: 

AND SMOKING-CAP... seccscces * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRES| ith Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 48 

Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
- ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old) “9 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER. ee 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing » et 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers). ze “aX6 
TALMA,. with Pointed Hood, Po: 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. + 20 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE ¥ 23 


ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for bo: 

from 4 to 12 years old). 
LOOSE POLONAISE WA 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French 


Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- ‘ 









ing Gown) 


HIGHLAND SU; ) 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 

years old). ae 
BASQUE, with 


* 37 
“ 39 









Cape, Open-front Ove: 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt. 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “ 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON -FRONT AND 

“ 


DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT... 43 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 




















front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt. - * 46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

ING SUIT. 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Round Skirt)..............0- seceseecsees oe § 50 


Vot. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt.............-s00sese0++ . 11 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque ‘fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

Apron (for gitl from 2 to 13 years old). ...... ‘ 18 

SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT... “ 15 

CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKE 














SUIT. coke cena g) 
LOOSE F RE, 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT........ © 93 


GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 28 
LADIES' AND MISSES' BATHT. OR GYM- 

NASTIC SUIT... a 
PLEATED WAIST W. DN 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JO‘ 

WALKING SUIT. vey BD 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual disconnt. 










$5t0$20 per day ! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
ple, ofelther sex, young or old, make more money at 


work for usin thelr spare moments, or allthe ¢ime, than atanything 
“Yeo, Particulars free, Address G. Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine. 


EHRICH’S. 


Bargains in Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear, Real 
Laces, and Dress Trimmings, Embroideries, Fancy Ar- 
ticles, &c., &e. 

N.B.—Just received, at special bargains from the late 
Custom-House Seizure Sale, over 5000 yards 
of Real Yak Laces, Samples sent free. 

Send stamp for Catalogue. 

ey Cc. O. D. package subject to examina- 
tion before acceptance. EHRICH & CO., 

287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


THE ORTOLAN, 


FOUNTAIN, 


‘ABLE 
S17 





89 ” 
Church St "il 
»w Haven,Ct. 


oe 
W " AC Deen AGENTS, to sell new 
AN T and popular books. Books that are 
admirably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Public Men, by John W. Forney; Farm. Ballads, by 
Will Carleton; I Go a-Fishing, by W.C. Prime; Miss 
Beecher’s Housekeeper and PEs The Fishing 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. For further particulars, ae of or address 
‘AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


THREE PLY ROOFING, 
In Use Ten Years, 
A good article, well recommended, and suitable for 
either steep or flat roofs. Send for Circular and Sam- 
ples MICA ROOFING CO., 73 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 

Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 

We answer—Itcosts less than $300 

to make any $600 Piano sold 

through Agents, all of whom make 

100 per ct. profit. We have 

jno Agents, but ship direct to fami- 

lies at Factory price, and warrant 

fo BS Years. Send for illustrated cir- 

cular, in which we refer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using ‘our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


thisnollee ys. Plano Cow 810 Broadway, N.Y 


40 A DAY. Agents wanted. Business new. 
$ Address Southwestern Agency, Carthage, Mo. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harper's MaGazine, Harver’s Weexry, and Harerr’s 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Suusonriwers at $400 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Pistage on the Magazine, within the United States, fs 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
‘Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, its understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertistnc ty Hanren’s WEEKLY AND 
. Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insert 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 














Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Hine & Bxgnrens will send either of the 
‘ollowing works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
the United States, on receapt of tle price, Sa 





tay Harrer's Caratocue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





i 

TYERMAN'S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rey. Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton,with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Rey. L. Ty- 
ERMAN, Author of “ Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley,” &c. With Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2.50. (Uniform with Tyerman’s ‘Life of 
John Wesley.") (In a few days.) 

IL. 

THE BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH, The Dwelling, 
the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining-Room, the 
Parlor, the Library, the Kitchen, the Sick-Room. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. ' (Uniform with the “ Bazar Book 
of Decorum.) (Ina few days.) 


TI. 

CASTELAR’S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
Old Rome and New Italy. By Ewuio Casrevan. 
Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR AkNoLD, 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 7, 

aia: 


LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the 
Rey. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. Rweaway, D.D. 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

We 

1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Prinz, Crown &vo, 

Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 
VL 

ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. 

Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
VIL. 

MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and E ‘appiness. Ap 
proved by Physicians of all Schools. Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. ei 


FARM BALLADS. By Witt Carterton. Illustrated; 
Square Syo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00. 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 





By Joun W. 


Ix. 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
aoe By Cares Cusurne. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 





THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, 





1 
TOO SOON: A Study of a Girl's Heart. By Katn- 
anne S. Macquorp, Author of “Patty,” &. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents, 


2 
INNOCENT. A Tale of Modern Life. By Mrs. Oxt- 
puant, Author of “ Agnes,” “ Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” John: a Love Story,” “Brownlows,” &¢. 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


3. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. By Witxie Coxtins, Author of 
“The Woman in White, * Armadale," ‘ Moon- 
stone, Man and Wife,” &., &. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 











4. 

“(HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID." Axnxtz 
Tuomas, Author of “On Guard,” “ Walter Goring,” 
“Theo Leigh," “Played Out,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


5. 
THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Hareter Marrinzav. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


LONDON'S HEART. By B. L. Farsron, Author of 
“Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” “ Blade-o'-Grass,” &c. Il- 
lustrated. Svo, Paper, $1 00. 


i. 

. By James Parn, Author of 

‘arlyon’s Yea cil’s Tryst,” “Found Dead,” 
“One of the Family," “A Beggar on Horseback,” 
&e., &. 8yo, Paper, 25 cents. 

8. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Origi- 
nal English and American Illustrations by Thom- 
as Nast, W. L. Sheppard, Thomas Worth, C.S. Rein- 
hart, F. Barnard, J. Mahoney, and others. 

The following volumes are now ready or in preparation: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
(Ready.) 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
by J. Barnard. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
(Ready.) 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Illus- 
trations by Thomas Worth.  8yo, Paper, 76 
cents; Cloth, $125. (Ready.) 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Illustrations by F. Barnard. 8yvo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150.” (Ready.) 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 52 Illustrations by 
W.L. Sheppard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1.50. 
(Ready.) 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 52 Illustrations 
by C.S. Reinhart. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
SEAK MOUSE Tilnstrations by F.B 

BLEAK HOUSE. With 61 Illustrations by F. Bar- 
nard. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 31 50. (Ready) 

PICKWICK PAPERS. With 52 Illustrations by 
"Thomas Nast. 8yo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
(Ready.) 

LITTLE DORRIT. (Jn Press.) 


MURPHY'S MAST: 














t- Hanrrrr & Broruens will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


$72 00 BACH WEEK, A: vate 


Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free, Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

bH() Ze $150 PER WEEK guaranteed to 
$ intelligent and industrious persons, of either 





sex, to act ss our Agents. Business very pleasant. 
Address Tar Western Art Assooration, Chicago, Ill. 








JT SERB CASH IN ADVANCE TO FEMALE 
AGENTS, to pay for easy labor at home that will 
not interfere’ with other duties; one wanted in every 


county. I have nothing for sale. 


~ 





YOOIC Jersey City, N. J 
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FACEITA, 

A coquettr loves her 

glass as much as she can 

ever love you, and on the 

same condition—that both 

keep telling her she is 
pretty. 


es 
“A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush ;” 
but not if you have a gun, 
and know how to use it. 


a 

‘The tea-kettle is the only 
singer which never gets a 
cold. 

An agricultural paper 
says this was the most 
Dackward spring known; 
to which a non-agricultu- 
ral journal replies: ‘Not 
such a backward spring as 
would be produced by our 
presenting a red-hot poker 
to your nose.” 


a 
A little boy born ver 
far North entreated his 
mother to tell him some 
stories about bad boys, 
and upon her expressing 
astonishment, said he want- 
ed to find out how they got 

out of scrapes. 


age 

About £25,000 made the 
ancient talent. It takes 
considerabletalent tomake 
that sum nowadays. 


———_ 

Goop MEN TO ATTEND 
Avortos—Men whose faces 
are forbidding. 


Se 

An advertiser who re- 
joices in the various occu- 
pations of doctor, lawyer, 
justice of the peace, ani 
dry-goods merchant, adds 
the following to his list of 
pursuits and qualities : 
*N.B, — Auctioneering of 
the loudest kind, inter- 
woven with ventriloquism.” 

pets 

An engine-driyer_and 
stoker on the Midland 
Railway recently called at 
the shop of a well-known 
temperance man and Good 
Templar in Derbyshire, 
an. asked him to’ show 
them where Messrs. —s’ 
spirit vaults were situated. “Yes,” replied the Good 
femplar, “come this way ;” and taking them through 
his shop and house, the back of which faces the parish 
church-yard, he sald, pointing to the graves, “There 
are the vaults, but the spirits are all gone,” 


“Oh, either ! 











en 
Hopr-Pioxers’ Recreatios—Leap-frog. 


ae gee 
“What should I talk about this evening 2” asked a 
prosy speaker of one of his expectant auditors. 
“About a quarter of an hour would be just about the 
thing,” was the reply. 


—————— 
GENERALLY sPEAKING—Women. 


ane 
MISCONSTRUED. 

Counsen (to young lady in witness-box). “You 833 
that you went into the National Gallery by yourself. 
Have you ever heen taken in there by a gentleman ?” 

Wirness. “Oh dear, no; I flatter myself I am too 
sharp to be taken in by any gentleman !” 


Stee igee 
THE LOVED AND LOST. 
They whom the gods love die we , 80 ’tis said ; 
Yet they are mostly mourned by Fiends bereft. 
But very few lament old people dead, 
Save some they leave behind with naught else left. 


ee 
Ensrtuvsrastio Pepesrrran. “ Am I on the right road 
for Stratford—Shakspeare’s town, you know, my man? 
You've often heard of Shakspeare ?” 
Rustic. “Ees. Be you he ?” 


ge 
RATHER PERPLEXING COMMAND. 


Capra O'Suea. “ Gentlemen, parade to-morrow at 
four. The first man who arrives last shall be fined.” 


——oe 
Tom. “I say, grandma, do you think this poor pigeon 
was dead when cook put him in the oven ?” 
GranpMa. “Yes, dear. Why ?” 
Tox (ineredulousty). “ Becatise he’s knocked off all 
h’f toes in kicking through the crust, that’s ali!” 











TWO VANITIES. 
(Amateur Vocalist and his Wife alone together after an Evening Party.) 


“Did I look Nice to-night, Love?” 
“Oh, no end. 
« First-rate, Love ! 


H’'m | was I in Good Voice 
Tell me, do you prefer me with a Rion in m 
Look here. Which 


GOLDEN CHARMS. 


She is not fair to outward view; 
That fact there’s no denying ; 

Her plainness—between me and you— 
Is often rather trying. 

But then—this alters matters quite— 

Her money is not “tied up tight.” 


And even if she’s rather old, 
And we are oft at strife 

Drinks, and looks more like (as I’m told) 
My mother than my wife— 

Still, still, her wealth is better far 

Than any “outward beauties” are! 


“Talking about the jaws of death,” exclaimed aman 
who was living with his third scolding wife, “I tell 
you they are nothing to the jaws of life!” 


on eg ee 

To privE Away Anrts.—If they are married aunts, 
borrow some money from their husbands. If they are 
single, let ‘em take care of the baby for the afternoon, 
while your wife goes to a matinée. 





A Roman ‘Catholic bishop, of Newfoundland had a 
piano of which he wished to dispose, and which a 
‘riend, a Protestant doctor, desired to purchase. Con- 
siderable chaffering ensued before the bargain was 
consummated, and the doctor finally secured the in- 
strument at a price which the bishop declared ruin- 
ously low. The only vehicle in the town which would 
accommodate the piano when the time came for its 
delivery was the hearse; and in this it was according- 
ly driven to the doctor’s door. Down came the doc- 
tor in high dudgeon. 

‘Why on earth,” he asked, “did you act thus ridic- 
ulously, and send my piano home in the hearse ?” 

The bishop’s eyes twinkled as he remembered their 
hard bargain, and he answered, ‘Oh, because it was 
such a dead bargain!” 


eee 
How can manufacturing pay when it takes ten mills 
to make one cent ? 


i my Hair, or Flowers ? 
: Style suits me best, do you think ?—the fervid Passion of Santley, or the thrilling Tenderness of De Soria?” 
“Ob, both! Don’t you think a Fellow Ribbon with Black Lace,” etc., etc., etc. 


When Charles Fox was miserably teased for money 
by some Hebrew creditors, he told them that he would 
discharge the encumbrance as soon as possible. 

“But, Mr. F., name the day.” 

“The day of judgment.” 

“Oh, Mr. F., that will be too busy a day for us.” 

“Right, Moses, so we'll make it the day after.” 

—>+—__ 

Just as the black shadow of the death-angel’s wing 
was beginning to darken the bed-chamber of a very 
practical woman, she called her husband to her side, 
and feebly murmured, “Henry, if you ever marry 
again, remember that it only takes a cupful of sugar 
to sweeten a quart of gooseberries.” 


se 
What dong ought a lady’s petticoat to be ?—A little 
above two feet. 


‘When are eyes not eyes ?—When the wind makes 
them water. 

Sentiment ror Tur Present or Tue Frenou Re- 
rustio—Look out for the Mahon—beg pardon—the 
main chance. 

Precautions against cholera are very numerous at 
present. Taking all the advice given, we learn that if 
aman eats nothing, drinks no liquors, drinks no ice- 
water, drinks no warm water, drinks nothing else, 
wears flannels, bathes: three times a day, keeps his 
back-yard clean, pays his taxes, avoids water, drinks 
brandy, eats ripe fruit, wears nothing, does not smoke, 
and follows such other methods of prevention as his 
common-sense may dictate, he need have no fears of 
cholera. 

SPANISH PROVERBS. 


He who has nothing to do, let him buy a ship or 
marry a wife. 

From many children and little bread, good Lord de- 
liver us. 

A fool is never a great one unless he knows Latin. 





[SepremBer 6, 1878. 


A man much addicted to 
snoring remarked to his 
bedfellow in the mornin; 
that he slept “like a top.” 

“T know it,” said the 
other—' 
top.” 





ike a humming- 
SS 


“Why do you set your 
cup of coffee'on the chair, 
Mr. Jones 2” said a worthy 
landlady one morning at 
breakfast. 

“It is so very weak, 
ma’am, I thought I would 
let it rest.” 

pe 


Exceptions From Rue 
—Gay bachelors, to be 
sure. 

It appears that the Car- 
lists have safely received a 
supply of arms at Ba- 
yonne. Bayonne-ts, no 
doubt. 

— 

‘Tue Fiyine Squapron— 
Locusts. 

gees 

A gentleman was com- 
pleading a pretty young 
iady in the presence of his 
wife. “It is lucky I did 
not meet Miss Hopkins be- 
fore I married you, my 
dear.” 

“Well, yes, itis extreme- 
ly lucky—for her,” was the 
dry rejoinder. 

pen 

A coop PLACE FOR SMALL 
Cuance—A church col- 
lecting plate. 


Mistress. “A day’s hol- 
iday, Jane! what for?” 
ANE. ‘Well, I thought 
you'd think it rather soon ; 
but, please mum, my young 
man as I spoke of to you— 
perhaps you remember—is 
a-going to take me to Grin- 
nige again, and J’m a-going 
to pop the question this 
time.” 

One stormy night last 
winter a poor weather- 
beaten gauger, who had 
stood the pelting of the 
pitiless storm through the 
course of a severe winter 
day, arrived at a small 
town in the North High- 
lands, and being benumbed with cold, and almost froz~ 
en to the saddle, he made for the only house where he 
could see light, and called for assistance. Not finding 
himself attended to, he roared out at the top of his 
voice, ‘‘ Will no good Christian come and help me off 
my horse?” 

Awakened by the noise, a sturdy old Celt opened 
the door and asked if it was ‘‘ Chisholm’s” he wanted. 

“No,” said the impatient inspector of spigots, “I 
want some good Christian to nel. me off my horse.” 

“ Ah, Sir,” said Donald, “‘we don’t know them peo- 
ples; we're a’ Camerons here.” 

pega 

John Varnum, Jun., isa practical joker. A few Sun- 
days ago, in returning from church, he was convers- 
ing with his wife on the subject of the sermon, and re- 
marked that he couldn’t believe saint and sinner ever 
dwelt so near together as the sermon represented. His 
wife intimated that they could, and instanced the fol- 
Jowing case: “‘Haven’t you and I dwelt in the same 
house for several years 2” 

This was a square hit on John, but he wormed out 
of it, and closed the case with ‘the following argu- 
ment: “Yes, to be sure; but did I ever call you a 
sinner 2?” 

Judgment for John, and no appeal. 

“Rose, my dear,” said a mother to her daughter, 
“if you are so stiff and reserved, you will never get a 
husband.” 

“Ma,” replied the young lady, “‘ unless the poets tell 
fibs, a prim-Rose is not without attraction.” 


rae ag nrens 
MAXIM OF A MICAWBER. 
Those kinsfolk I account our kind relations 
Whose ready loans onr frequent needs avail ; 
Who still encourage all our speculations, 
And take the consequences when we fail. 


mee ge a 

It is said that an Aberdeen school-master used to 
write poetry when a boy, and had a reputation in that 
line extending over an’area of country three miles 
long, four miles wide, and a mile thick. 
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“In putting on the Chignon, Betty, let as much of my Own Hair be seen as possible. I would not wear 


the Horrid Thing, but Fashion demands itr? 


“Oh, Aunty !” 
“Well, Dear?” 


“Well, Dear?” “Why, he said, ‘What's the next Article?” 
“Why, he should say Noun, not Article.” 7 


Vou. VI—No. 37.] 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1873. 





- SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS, 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1873, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 








Foulard House Dress, Figs. 1 and 2. 

‘Tis’ dress is made of plain blue and blue and white dotted 
foulard. The underlapping front breadths of the skirt are of 
plain material, trimmed with folds of gros grain of the same 
color. The back breadths of the skirt, which are arranged in a 
puff, and the waist, are of dotted foulard. The trimming con- 
sists of rolls and bows of gros grain and white lace, 





SUCCULENT PLANTS. 


Rese appears to have sway in every department of taste, 
and even extends to floriculture. At one time bulbous 
plants are all in yogue; then the fashion changes to massing in 
color, and zonale geraniums and similar plants are all the rage; 
anon and planting in ribbons of color is the fashion ; that changes 
to making collections of plants with curious or variegated foliage ; 
and now succulent plants, as they are called, are the fashion of 
the day. 

By the term succulent is meant plants with thick, fleshy foliage, 
like the well-known houseleek. Many of them are very set and 
stiff in their appearance ; but in the hands of a person of taste and 
experience in arranging plants many excellent effects can be pro- 
duced, and groups of much beauty and interest either for out-door | 
or in-door culture can be made. 

We do not now propose to write any thing about selections for | 
out-door planting, but to call attention to the suitableness of this 
class of plants for in-door or house culture. They have the great 
merit of being able to withstand the dry heat of our dwelling- | 

















houses in winter, of not requiring constant and unremitting at- 
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tention in order to grow them well, freedom from the attacks of | 


insects, and of haying a style of beauty quite novel and peculiarly 
their own. ‘They are well suited for hanging-baskets or rustic 
plant stands, as they do not require any great depth of soil in 
which to grow. 
half loam and one-half sand, with a liberal allowance of well- 
rotted manure added. They require to have the pots or baskets 
in which they are grown well drained, as an excess of moisture is 
the principal thing that is inimical to their successful cultivation. 

As the florists are making collections of them for supplying the 
demand that is springing up, we make selections of some of the 
most curious, grotesque, or interesting species for the guidance of 
such of our readers as may engage in their cultivation, those we 
name being most readily obtained : 

Sempervivum tectorum, the common houseleek. S. ciliatum 
has the edges of the leaves fringed with hairs. S$. tabulaforme 
has a peculiar habit of growth, spreading out flat and level, like a 
table. 
spider's web, as the tips of the leaves are each connected with the 
other by delicate thread-like filaments. S. soboliferum is called 
the hen-and-chickens houseleek, because of the many short globu- 
lar offsets that surround the main plant. 

Sedum sieboldii has glaucous green foliage, beautifully varie- 
gated with golden yellow. S. semperviviodes has much the ap- 
pearance of a honseleek. ~S. acre is the stone-crop of our gardens, 
and is useful for planting among the other species for the purpose 
of covering and hiding the soil. 

Echeveria secunda glauca has rosettes of leaves of a glaucous 
hue, and blooms freely ; the flowers are orange and scarlet; it is 
a charming plant. LZ. californica has the leaves tipped with a 
dark reddish-brown color. E. metallica is a strong-growing spe- 
cies, with the leaves 
of a peculiar rosy 
lilac tint, which 
change according 
to the light they 
are seen by, as 
changeable silks 
do. . metallica 
glauca is said to 
be a hybrid be- 
tween the first- 
named species and 
the last, and is said 
to have the color 
of the latter with 
the dwarf close 
habit of the first. 

The Mesembry- 
anthemum, or fig- 
marigold, family 
are very numerou 
—mostly _ natives 
of the Cape of 
Good Hope—and 
afford a large num- 
ber of species suit- 
able for our pur- 
pose; many of 
them bear very 
beautiful flower 
of various colors, 
which, however, 
only open in the 
sunshine ; _ other 
species are curious 
and grotesque in 
appearance, hav- 
ing very singular 
foliage. Of these 
M. minutum, which 
only grows about 
an inch high, JZ. 
uvaforme, — which 
@ looks like a cluster 

‘of green berries, 
M. ficiforme, which 
looks like a green 
fig, M. tiyrinum, 
which has the edges 
of the leaves jagged 
like a tiger's chap, 
M. felinum, whose 
leaves resemble 2 
cat's chap, and 
M. caninum, whose 
leaves: resemble a 
dog’s chap, are very 
unique forms. Of 
those especially de- 
sirable for their 
flowers, and yet of 
moderate growth, 
M. deltoides, with 
pink flowers, M. 








All that they require is a soil composed of one- | 


S. arachnoideum looks as though it was covered with a | 





micans, with scarlet flowers, M. glaucum, with orange flowers, 
M. grandijlorun, with yellow flowers, M. spectabile, with red 
flowers, and M. fulgidum, with bright purple flowers, would make 
a desirable half dozen; but as there are about four hundred spe- 
cies, it is difficult to make a selection. There are but few of them 
but are desirable plants for house culture. They need but little 
water in winter, but will need water frequently in summer, 

Some of the different species of aloes are very desirable for this 
purpose, such as A. retusa, the thumb-leayed aloe, so called on 
account of the peculiar shape of the leaves ; A. ciliaris, which has 
the edges of the leaves fringed with fine hairs ; A. margaritifiera, 
which has the leaves covered with white tubercles, giving them 
the appearance of being sprinkled with pearls; A. variegata, 
which has the leaves beautifully striped with white (called the 
partridge-breast aloe, on account of the character of the variega~ 
tion); A. arachnoidea, which has the leaves covered with fine 
threads, like a spider's web; and A, reticulata, which has the 
leaves prettily netted with glaucous green. 

To the above may be added some of the most curious and dwarf- 
growing of the cactus tribe, especially those of the Mammillaria 
tribe, such as Jf, caput medusa, M. senilis, and M-stellaris, 














A NEW AND STRONGLY ADHESIVE PASTE. 


N extraordinarily adhesive paste, useful for leather, cloth, or 
paper, may be made, aceording to Sieburger, as follows : 
Four parts of glue are well softened in fifteen parts of cold water, 
then moderately heated till the solution is accomplished, when 
sixty-five parts more of boiling water are stirred in. In another 
vessel thirty parts of starch paste are mixed with twenty parts of 








578 
cold water to a uniform fluid. Into this the 
boiling solution of glue is poured, stirring con- 
tinually, the heat being kept up. After cooling, 
ten drops of carbolic acid are added, and the 
paste is preserved in closed bottles to prevent 
svaporation. 





KISSES. 


Ler thy kisses, I entreat, 
Have a language of their own, 
When they bring to me, my sweet, 
What no other lips have known. 


Is it welcome? Bid them bear 
From thy heart love's sweetest sign, 

That my own thenceforth may wear 
Sweeter grace received from thine. 


Is it parting? I would fain 
Know what language fails to tell; 
Kiss me close, and share the pain 
With no whisper of farewell. 


Always, darling, grant me this, 
At love’s noontide or eclipse: 
Kiss me not, or ever kiss 
With thy heart upon thy lips. 


———————————————————— 
Harper's Macazine, WEEKLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
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ee A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
Ly contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 
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& With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for September 6 was sent out 
gratuitously a very interesting 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing the closing chapters of Miss 
Brappon’s popular Novel, “STRANGERS 
AND Pitcrims,” further installments of 
“THE Parisians,” by Lorp Lyrron, 
and “ Putngas Repux,” by ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE, and a choice variety of mis- 
cellaneous reading. 

An EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT will be 
sent out gratuitously with the Number 
of Harper’s WEEKLY for September 13. 


I Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies Fall House and Walking 
Costumes ; Suits for Boys ‘and Girls; Port- 
Solios ; Work-Baskets ; Fancy-Work, etc. ; with 
many other choice attractions. 





THE REFORM IN DRESS. 


HERE are always a certain number of 
agitators who, other things failing, turn 
their thoughts to the subject of a radieal re- 
form in dress to take place in a day—and we 
suppose there always will be. Satan began 
the work in Paradise, to be sure, and those 
who stir in the matter now probably think 
they are only casting out the devil, whose 
cloven foot is still so apparent to them in 
the paniers and puffs and powders of to-day. 
Of course there is nobody that claims mod- 
ern dress to be perfect, or even passable: it 
is an improvement, in its thick shoes and 
short skirts and less voluminous draperies, 
on the antique dress; but the general dis- 
satisfaction with it is marked by the recur- 
ring fashions. Every season we shape our 
new garments after another model, in the 
yain hope of finding the perfect thing at 
last; every season we trust we have made 
one advance toward comfort and propriety 
and whatever shall be the future standard 
of dress. 

In the dress of the masculine portion of 
the community it is, however, claimed that 
something like a standard has been reached. 
That this consummation, though convenient 
in the main, is ugly from its high-topped hat 
to its square-toed shoe does not matter; nor 

* that it hides all shapeliness, and hangs usu- 
ally as well on two sticks as on its owner; 
nor that the linen and scarf portion garrote 
a man before his time. But we do not see 
that the variations from this standard, al- 
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lowing it to be one, are any less in number 
than the variations in feminine costume. 
In one year, as every body knows, the pre- 
scribed coat is a long and priestly garment, 
in another year it is a cut-away ; one season 
it is long-waisted, another season it can not 
be too short; sometimes it is a sack, some- 
times it is a jockey; and for ceremonious 
occasions it is a ridiculous garment, always 
a padded monstrosity of stiffness, with no 
excuse for its curtailed and abbreviated be- 
ing. This masculine costume has an inner 
vestment, too, that varies as the coat does: 
to-day it is single-breasted, to-morrow it is 
scooped out, with a generous display of the 
linen that is plain, ruffled, or embroidered 
as the fashion orders, and never uncrumpled 
at the button-holes; it has a neck arrange- 
ment, moreover, that varies as the weather 
does, though without regard to weather, now 
a scarf, now a tie, now a stock that was 
named from the pillory. If its trowsers are 
tights to-day, yesterday they were meal- 
bags, and to-morrow may be peg-tops ; while 
its hat is no more in fashion a second season 
than a lady’s bonnet is, for at one time it is 
a bell crown rounding out, and the next time 
you see it it is a steeple crown slanting ia ; 
sometimes it is the regulation silk that a 
rain-drop spoils, sometimes it is a hundred- 
dollar Panama straw. So that when all is 
said, even confessing that the dress affords 
freedom of motion, that it suspends every 
thing from the shoulders, that it is healthy 
and tolerably comfortable, we yet see, by the 
constant changes it undergoes, that it is 
either still unsatisfactory, or that men, who 
are supposed to think little of dress, are as 
fickle in their love of novelty, as desirous to 
present a fine appearance in their persons, as 
are their weaker-minded complements who 
are supposed to think of nothing but dress. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that 
women are going on revolving in the vicious 
circle from fold to ruffle, and from ruffle to 
pleat, and from pleat to fold again, and so 
forever. By those slow degrees, in which 
we have advanced from the skins of beasts 
and bark of trees to the use of the spare 
covering of the sheep and goat, to the fibres 
of flax and cotton, palm and pine-apple, to 
the product of the silk-worm, by just such 
slow degrees we shall probably proceed to 
the fitting shape of the material. It is but 
a few thousand years since an emperor re- 
fused his wife a gown of silk, and certainly 
we must allow a space of time correspond- 
ing to that which it has taken to put a silk 
gown within the reach of almost every 
woman, before we can expect it to be shaped 
according to the best need of almost every 
woman. 

Our own opinion in the matter of dress 
reform is that it is as requisite as any other 
reform, and more inevitable. But we do 
not believe that it is ever to be brought 
about by gatherings, or public speeches, or 
loud-mouthed iterations. of the assertion 
that the present is something altogether in- 
decent and abominable. In old times it was 
not those who cried out against the broad 
phylacteries of the Pharisees that abolished 
them, but phylactery and Pharisee went 
down together; and the Bloomer Conyen- 
tion of yesterday brought to pass little but 
Dr. WALKER. Sumptuary laws are as idle 
in dress as in morals, as they found in En- 
gland when King James had to repeal the 
law of Queen Mary’s reign forbidding all 
but people of quality from wearing costly 
stuffs under penalty of imprisonment and 
fine. A sudden edict will not sweep beauty 
and the love of pleasing from the face of the 
earth; and whatever the future styles are to 
be, if they are to endure they must be sum- 
moned by the necessity and not the whim 
of those that wear them. 

As one by one we slowly recognize our 
requirements for health, decency, comfort, 
grace, all of which elements are to be con- 
sulted, so one by one we shall adopt the 
things that meet the requirements. But in 
the mean time we are confident that nobody 
need approach the world of femineity with 
a shirt waist in one hand anda plain, short, 
scant petticoat in the other, and expect to 
be disembarrassed of the riches. The short 
petticoat has been welcomed both by health 
and cleanliness, but feminine instinct must 
ornament it—for feminine instinct turns to- 
ward the beautiful, as every admitted fact 
in the doctrine of natural selection goes to 
prove; and as for the shirt waist, baggy at 
the best, there are. other ways of cutting 
one’s cloth exactly as beneficial, and far 
more attractive, as witness the new redin- 
gote, the Alexandra, with its loose Watteau 
fold in front, which leaves the figure as un- 
confined as nature would have it, and gives 
it a Greek line of flowing drapery besides. 
We can imagine that in some millennial 
state of society a dress may be ultimately 
chosen that shall in many respects resemble 
the present pretty gymnastic dress, with the 
addition for street or ceremony of a Greek 
cloak ; but who supposes that weariness of 
a plain tunic will not presently bring about 
an ornamented one, or that the lower gar- 
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ments will not to-day hide the feet with 
amply falling folds, and to-morrow leave 
them in plain view? And is it at all likely 
that HELEN’s peplum was cut to a dot pre- 
cisely as Lepa’s was? Nothing could be 
more beautiful, nothing more womanly, than 
such robes as those soft falling things, in 
which Racuet played her part of Phadre or 
Hermione ; but as no woman could possibly 
get over a fence in them, we do not imagine 
that they will be so fortunate as to make 
part of the standard dress of the future. 

Yet let the design of the dress be what it 
may, let it be only a Mexican poncho with 
a hole for the head and a slit for the arms, 
it is useless to suppose that the wealthy 
woman will not make hers a means of dis- 
playing her wealth, or the young woman of 
displaying her youth, or the lovely woman 
her loveliness. It is useless to suppose 
that it will not be made of every rich and 
noble fabric ; that this will not be diapha- 
nous as the clouds over the dimpled elbow 
and creamy shoulder of beauty ; that that 
will not be stiff with wrought work and 
heavy colors to sweep round the feet of the 
queenly dame. And though there may come 
a time when there shall be no poor woman, 
it is too remote for our vision, and we can 
only see her, then as now, eating of the 
crumbs that fall from the rich one’s table 
in the shape of the more generous price that 
she will be receiving for the work she lay- 
ishes upon the robe in the spinning, in the 
weaving, in the cutting and adorning; for 
the love of adornment, we think, will only 
die when the love of woman dies. Fair 
women will make themselves fairer by the 
fine accessories of their dress ; plain women 
will atone for their deficiencies by the su- 
perfluity of their ornament. They desire to 
please ; and we do not see how the matter 
can be mended until they all become a part 
of the cherubim, and have souls, and do not 
have bodies. Nor do we think this love of 
ornament is to be regretted, when it is kept 
within bounds. It is the love of the beau- 
tiful, and it is refining and elevating to all 
who use it without abusing it. There are 
few pleasanter things to see than a beauti- 
ful woman beautifully dressed—with hues 
chosen to bring out the color of the hair, 
the sparkle of the eye, to relieve the rose 
of the cheek, the purity of the skin; with 
shapes chosen to reduce an angle or allow 
a curve; with every eccentricity of style 
toned down toward simplicity, but with the 
sheen of lustrous stuffs and rich colors, 
with the hoar-frost of lace and the glory of 
jewels. And since the stoutest opponents 
of the extravagances of fashion would not 
hesitate to expend fortunes on the decora- 
tion of their houses, on their walls, their 
floors, their chairs, their consoles, we do not 
see any consistency or reason in their put- 
ting themselves out of harmony with such 
surroundings, and moving, where painter 
and carver and architect have done the ut- 
most, the only stiff, ungraceful, and ugly 
objects in a region of beauty. 


the modest tint? It is true that-Great Heart 
may be a man of small stature, the most un- 
bending Integrity may have a stoop in his 
shoulders, the sweetest Lady Una in the 
land may be but a swarthy, shrinking girl, 
But inevitably the lady is shown in her 
array. Lady Una is dark, but she is come- 
ly. Great Heart is only small by measure- 
ment. Weare given into our own hands to 
make the most of ourselves, body and soul. 
Let not the little girls be taught that beauty 
is irresistible, not because it will make 
them frivolous, but because it is not true. 
Let them be taught rather that power alone 
wins, and that beauty may be powerless- 
ness ; while mind, wit, tact, gentleness even, 
may be power. The charm of the most 
charming women it would be difficult to 
name. It is certainly not beauty, for the 
charming women, although often beautiful, 
are also often far less so than the indifferent 
women, The Charmer is, above all things, 
sincere. She assumes neither ignorance nor 
learning. She may be the owner of one or 
the other, but she makes no parade of either, 
and has great good sense. If circumstance 
or taste has forbidden her to be well-read, 
she is not ashamed, but neither is she proud 
of the fact, nor does envy induce her to put 
Scorn upon those that are, nor does she at- 
tempt to conciliate Superiority by infantine 
artlessness. The Charmer is inwardly ex- 
acting, but not outwardly querulous. She 
renders to every one his due, but loves to 
receive her own as a grace. She has a su- 
perb self-respect, and is seldom wounded 
save by intentional stabs. She is benevo- 
lent and beneficent. She sayspleasant words, 
not from design, but instinct. She is not 
easily, but she can be thoroughly, offended, 
and the stars are not more remote than is 
she from the offender. She does not obtrude 
her opinion, but, appealed to, she is so faith- 
ful, sympathetic, sound, that she helps, be 
it only by listening, and clouds of doubt and 
hesitatior are dissolved by the sweet shining 
of her clear eyes. More than this, if my lit- 
tle lady is resorted to in vain, if her advice 
be not followed, she is not thereby estranged. 
She is not concerned to establish a reputa- 
tion for cleverness or beneficence, or any 
reputation whatever; but when a fellow- 
mortal comes to her, it is simply that her 
heart goes out to him at once in succor and 
good cheer. 

The Charmer is not necessarily perfect. 
She may be impulsive. She may be some- 
times even petulant. She is serene or way- 
ward according to temperament. But she 
is always magnanimous; never petty, never 
hard, never hateful. She never uses sharp, 
disagreeable speech, except, possibly, at long 
intervals, in the service of the oppressed, 
to rebuff an overweening and obstreporous 
aggression; and though one should go on 
describing her to the least lifting of the eye- 
lash, still the charm of the Charmer would 
escape him, for it lies below and behind all’ 
traits, no trait, but the last subtle essence 
of a refined and cultured nature, of a rare 
and perfect womanhood. 

Teach the little girls to make themselves 
as pretty as is becoming, with all the puffs 
and bows and ribbons that may be consist- 
ent with peace of mind and unselfishness 
and untouched honor; but teach them also 
that this is but a small part not only of what 
pertains to the conduct of life, but to the 
attainment of position and worthy influence. 
The first thing is to be. But Nature has so 
made men and women that they care also to 
seem—to seem pleasant and desirable in 
each other’s eyes. Who shall say that this, 
too, is not a powerful motive to excellence ? 
Let us not scorn it, but use it. No father 
but rejoices when his son turns from the 
athletic but somewhat rude sports of his 
male mates, and begins to seek and to enjoy 
the gentler gayeties of female society. No 
mother but is pleased to think her bairn’s 
respected like the lave. In each sex the de- 
sire to please, whether its own or the other, 
is instinctive and blameless. Yet so delicate 
is it that it can hardly be touched without 
danger. It can hardly be guided except 
indirectly. To say to girls—as I have some- 
times heard it said—men like this, men dis- 
like that, therefore be thus and so, is coarse 
and cruel and servile. Yet can the honora- 
ble, the high-minded mother, teacher, friend, 
with dignity and sweetness, guide her girl 
to a womanhood reserved, commanding, rea- 
sonable, however piquant, merry, and arch ; 
guide her to a fitness for companionship 
with the wisest and the greatest of men, as 
well as for solace to the weak and erring; 
guide her into attractiveness and grace and 
ornament, which are to be attained only by 
virtue of unconsciousness, uprightness, and 
unhampered individuality. 

One is troubled to see beauty wasted as 
well as wealth, or time, or mind, or any other 
gift of God.. A lovely little maiden making 
erself lovelier before the glass to greet and 
‘gladden the eyes of all beholders is not a 
sorry sight, if beneath the visible loveliness 
lie a tender heart, a mind under control, a 
strong and active will. But to see a silly 































































































MISCONCEPTIONS OF BEAUTY. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HO is it that gives us our views of 
life? Whence come the conventional 
opinions? Whose are the eyes that, seeing, 
see not, and the lips that speak? A notion 
runs through the world, torn by every bris- 
tling projection of solid fact, but essentially 
unharmed and vital to the last. Is it error 
or truth, which, crushed to earth, shall rise 
again? In great things, in recondite mat- 
ters, the mysteries, the conjecturés, the half- 
discoveries of science, it is not strange that 
we blunder, make the worse appear the bet- 
ter reason, and mistake shadow for sub- 
stance. But in minute points, in the trifling 
occurrences of every day, why should we not 
be right as well as wrong? 

The cheap novelist can not be expected to 
create for the world another world as does 
the master of his craft ; but why should not 
the cheap novelist, even the merest little 
weaver of one-column romances for the 
weakliest of weekly papers, recognize and 
signalize the fact that the conquests of 
the world haye not been made by beauty; 
that it is not power—is only one, and not 
the strongest, element of power? Yet not 
only the penny-a-liner, but the sensible and 
even the devout, close their eyes to the pal- 
pable and indisputable fact, and accept the 
theory that beauty is sovereign and omnip- 
otent; and in consequence they bow down 
and worship with a misleading and false 
and fruitless homage. 

Equally useless and wrong is it to attempt 
to impress upon the infant mind the idea 
that “looks are nothing, behavior is all.” 
No one heartily believes it. Why not ac- 
knowledge and applaud the truth that looks 
may be largely the outward and visible si; 
of an inward and spiritual grace, that t 
pure heart is symbolized by the spotl 
robe, the gracious soul by the graceful garb, 
the delicate taste by the fine texture and 
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little girl rely on her colors and contours, 
and neglect mental culture, social grace, one 
might almost say Christian courtesy—this, 
indeed, ismelancholy. Herselfish little heart, 
her barren little mind, lord it already over 
her cheap, superficial beauties, and will soon 
leave nothing behind but a dreary waste. 
Her little victories are temporary, her little 
failures lasting. She can never be a power. 
She can scarcely help becoming a drag. Her 
companions must be among the common- 
place, not to say the vulgar, for she has 
nothing in common with the lofty and the 
grand. She would gasp on the heights. She 
can assimilate nothing beyond the material. 
There is danger that she will soon be unable 
to rise above the mean. While there is 
yet time, let her learn that in both sexes, 
in all ages and all worlds, to he weak is mis- 
erable, and though petty men and petty 
women may well enough consort, large souls 
love largely. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FALL BONNETS, 


|ALL bonnets, as foreshadowed by imported 
French models, will show a comfortable im- 
provement on those now worn, inasmuch as they 
will cover more of the head. The new shapes 
have low but capacious crowns that fit smoothly 
over the high coiffure of soft puffs now worn in 
Paris, clasp the head snugly on the sides, and 
have broad coronets with a full face trimming 
beneath. ‘To be well worn they must be neither 
too far forward, nor, in the other extreme now 
fashionable, too far backward, but on the top of 
the head, the place where the bonnet ought to be. 
The material, usually velvet, is placed smoothly on 
the frame, and the latest importations even omit 
the tiny piping folds used for borders. ‘The face 
trimming under the coronet or inside ‘‘scoop” 
fronts is the conspicuous feature of bonnets, and 
is also seen under the brims of round hats. The 
novelty for this face trimming is a band of close- 
ly curled ostrich feathers; and as this is intro- 
duced by a leading Parisian milliner, it will doubt- 
less be successful. The coronet is plain and high, 
and stands out from the bonnet instead of rest- 
ing against the crown. The intermediate space 
is not, however, left bare, but is filled by a scarf 
of soft silk, either repped or twilled, twisted 
around the crown in easy, careless fashion, 
and a Shah ornament of some kind, either the 
Shah aigrette of feathers, or a cut steel orna- 
ment, or else a rosette of clustered loops of rib- 
bon. Flowers, especially roses, are in order any 
where on the bonnet, either as a wreath for face 
trimming, or clustered in front of the crown on 
the left side as a base for plumes, or else low be- 
hind as they are now worn. Two demi-long 
plumes of shaded ostrich feathers curl over the 
back of the bonnet. Streamers behind that bend 
down high ruffs are seldom seen, and thus the 
bonnet is left compact, and is, besides, pictur- 
esque, pretty, and will be generally becoming. 





TRIMMINGS, 


Bias strips of soft flexible silks are used for 
trimming velvet bonnets and the fine chips and 
straws that are shown in black and various dark 
colors. Gros d’Orleans and gros de Suez, finely 
repped silks, are more choice selections than the 
turquoise now used by milliners. Newest of all 
is the gros d’Orient, twilled like serge, mentioned 
in a previous paper. ‘These bias silk bands are 
finished with a French hem on each edge, and 
are used as scarfs around the crown and as long 
loops placed erect on the sides. Gros grain rib- 
bons three inches wide are chosen for strings and 
for rosettes. Double-faced ribbons are largely 
imported ; these are black on one side and a color 
on the other, or else each side shows different 
shades of one color, or perhaps the sides contrast, 
as in the Pompadour colors, having one side pink 
and the other blue. Very eccentric combina- 
tions of colors are found on French bonnets, yet 
French taste succeeds in making these oddities 
very pleasing. 

FLOWERS. 

Of flowers we have already spoken. The quaint 
Persian greens—olives formerly, but renamed in 
honor of the Shah—prevail among flowers. There 
are wreaths of roses with natural red centres and 
half their outer petals green, vines of green buds, 
new satin leaves, beautifully shaded, tricolor clus- 
ters of rose-buds, many dark bronze brown roses, 
and, indeed, roses of every hue, both natural and 
unnatural. ‘There are also many bacchanalian 
wreaths of grapes, with leaves and tendrils, and 
strewed among the leaves are the inevitable roses. 
There are mammoth roses of muslin petals, fresh 
and natural-looking, while among them is a sin- 
gle velvet petal, black, as if blighted by frost, or 
else brown and flecked with yellow. The gro- 
saille roses of warm, bright crimson are the fa- 
yorite choice with Parisian milliners, who place 
them upon bonnets of deepest blue, black, or myr- 
tle green velvet. 


SHADED FEATHERS, ETO. 


Shaded ostrich feathers are the most perfect 
garniture of the winter bonnets. Four or five 
shades of one color or of two appear in these 
plumes, and they are curled and twisted most 
fancifully. Two demi-long plumes, or perhaps 
three, are preferred for bonnets, while a single 
long plume sweeps over round hats. Soft wil- 
low plumes are again offered, but they are very 
frail. The high Shah- aigrette is shown in 
white marabout tufts, with heron feathers and a 
mother-of-pearl ornament. Slender wings of 
tropical birds are imported for round hats, but 
the first choice is for a cluster of two or three 
long cocks’ plumes of bronzed green. Aigrettes 
of game feathers are also shown, and other large 





round feather tufts, as conspicuous as that on a 
drum-major’s shako. ‘The finest novelties are 
the exquisitely curled ostrich bands for face trim- 
ming or for the brims of round hats, and the 
long soft plumes of camel’s-hair fleece, made 
either in very dark or yery delicate tints. In 
buying ostrich plumes remember that the real 
feather has a single quill down the centre: in 
yery fanciful long plumes it is sometimes nec- 
essary to add other pieces, but the foundation 
should have the long quill. 


STEEL, JET, AND PEARL. 

The cut steel or diamond-steel ornaments are 
very handsome, and also expensive, a single or- 
nament sometimes costing $6 at the wholesale 
houses. The steel aigrette for the front will per- 
haps be the most fashionable ornament of bon- 
nets for young ladies, A very slight beading of 
cut steel is in excellent taste around the brim of 
black and other dark velvet hats. The new jet 
ornaments are exquisitely fine. They are made 
of tiniest beads sewed on black net in patterns 
of leaf and flower, or blocks, or Greek squares. 
There are jet coronets, either very massive-look- 
ing or else as light as lace, jet plumes, wings, ai- 
grettes, bands of jet passementerie all beads like 
embroidery, and beautiful diadems with drooping 
fringes. Simple hoops, merely large rings of jet 
or of cut steel, are used amidst loops of silk or rib- 
bon. Slides of jet and steel mingled are shown 
in square and oval shapes, and there are horse- 
shoes of jet with cut steel nail heads in them. 
The handsomest buckles and slides are of brown 
smoked pearl, very large and oval. These are 
especially admired when associated with black 
velvet. 

NEW COLORS. 


Perruche, or parrot-color, a delicate blending 
of pale yellow with green, is imported in trim- 
ming silks, to be used as facings for black and 
dark green velvets. Seal-skin red, precisely the 
color of the dark fur-seal, is a rich hue found in 
velvet bonnets. Slate and granite are the names 
given to dark blue-gray shades that will be styl- 
ishly worn this winter. 


DRESS GOODS. 
TUFTED CAMEL’S-HAIR, ETC. 


A novelty for winter polonaises is called tuft- 
ed camel’s-hair. This has the soft twilled cam- 
el’s-hair surface, with small clusters of raised 
loops set about on it in diamond shape half an 
inch apart. It is already displayed on counters 
of retail stores, and meets with great favor. It 
is found in dark brown and gray shades, is double 
width, and costs $4 75 a yard. Plain camel’s- 
hair of heavier quality than that worn last year, 
and showing quantities of the loose fleece, costs 
from $3 50 to $4 75 a yard; this is nearly a 
yard and a half wide, Camel’s-hair serge is 
merely an imitation of the real fabric, but is a 
soft, warm, ail-wool material of serviceable iron 
gray shades, excellent for making polonaises and 
redingotes that must endure hard usage. It 
comes in donble fold, is a yard and a quarter 
wide, and costs $2 50. Another fabric of sim- 
ilar quality and very good style isa single- 
width camel’s-hair serge showing the heavy, 
broad diagonal lines that form a feature in fall 
goods. It may be had in all the dark fashion- 
able shades of blue, gray, brown, and drab. It 
is three-fourths of a yard wide, and costs $1 10, 


CAMEL’S-HAIR CASHMERE, 


A new product of the loom called camel’s- 
hair cashmere bears away the palm for softness 
and fineness, and will probably be the choice of 
the season for over dresses. ‘This is almost as 
closely twilled as French cashmere, but has the 
rough lustreless surface of camel’s-hair, with its 
many loosely woven fleecy ends, and its unctu- 
ousness so pleasant to the touch, It represents 
all the stylish tints of slate-color, dark blue, 
olive, brown, tea, gray, and myrtle green ; it is 
double fold, and costs $3 25 a yard. An imita- 
tion of this fabric is sold for $1 75. Jacquard 
striped cashmeres showing reversed diagonal 
lines that form narrow stripes cost $2 a yard. 
Single-width French cashmeres of admirable 
quality are 85 cents a yard; these are preferred 
to double-width goods when bought for a whole 
suit, Double-width cashmeres sold for over 
dresses cost from $1 25 to $2 25 a yard; four 
or five yards are required for a polonaise. Myr- 
tle green cashmere, so dark that the color is al- 
most invisible, finds favor, even at this early day, 
for polonaises to be worn throughout the fall 
and winter. Dark blue cashmere is also being 
sold for this purpose, and merchants anticipate 
that these colors will rival the iron gray and 
earon brown over dresses that are now so pop- 

SERGE DE BEGE. 


The light sleazy fabric called de bége found 
such favor for summer trayeling suits that manu- 
facturers have made a similar soft material heavy 
enough for winter use, and, having woven it in 
stylish “‘ diagonals,” haye renamed it serge de 
bége. It is pure wool, not of the finest quality, 
but in its undressed state, and natural brown and 
gray shades; it is three-fourths of a yard wide, 
and costs 75 cents a yard, 


ENGLISH DIAGONALS. 


Among other standard fabrics are the English 
serges woven in stylish broad diagonals. These 
are firm, heavy, and serviceable, and though 
harsh to the touch, are of pure wool. They are 
three-fourths of a yard wide, and cost 75 cents 
a yard in all the dark cloth colors. French 
serge of similar twill, but softer, is 90 cents. 
Various lower-priced goods, costing from 40 
cents upward, are shown under the general and 
popular name of ‘* English diagonals.” ‘These 
are usually mixtures of wool and cotton, and 
though some of them appear well in the piece, 
they shrink after being dampened, and do not 





wear well. The best qualities are sold for 60 
cents a yard, and, it is*said, will take the place 
of satines, cheap empress cloths, and other goods 
of the same value. Glossy satines are shown 
again, but they do not wear satisfactorily, as 
their lustre is scarcely surface deep, and soon 
disappears, leaving a thin sleazy fabric: price 
50 cents and upward. Empress cloths of ad- 
mirable quality and stylish colors are 75 cents a 
yard ; coarser empress cloths are 50 cents. 


DESIGNS FOR WOOLEN SUITS. 

The best designs for making the woolen ma- 
terials just described will be found in illustra- 
tions on page 569 of Bazar No. 36, Vol. VI., 
and patterns thereof are given in the Supple- 
ment. The new polonaise, with low, round col- 
lar and lapped front, swinging cords, stylish back 
drapery, and piped folds, is well represented in 
one suit; while other figures show the jacket- 
waist opening over the vest or plastron in the 
fashion mentioned in Madame Raymond's last 
letter from Paris. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs, A. T. Srewart & Co.; Batuarp & 
Hatter; Worrniveron & SmitH; and C. 
H. F. Aurens & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


RryaLpo Rrnaxpt, the last pupil of Canova, 
has just died. His first statue, a figure of St. 
ANTHONY, was executed when he was only four- 
teen, and is now in the church of St. Arcella, 
near Padua. He came to Rome at twenty, and 
asked Canova to accept him among his pupils. 
The great master was one day so struck with a 
group which the Boe man had just modeled 
that he exclaimed, ‘‘ You are a born sculptor! 
Would to Heaven that you were my son!”’ 

—Admiral Poporr (suggestive name—pop-off ) 
is the inventor of the most remarkable vessel 
ever afloat—the circular iron-clad now at Niko- 
laief. The ship is perfectly circular, and is 
driven through the water by six propellers. Of 
course there is no stem, nor stern, nor beam; 
and going ahead, astern, or spinning around like 
a top, she is equally at home, while tan buoyancy 
she is said to be unsurpassed. 

—MARETZEK is to pay TAMBERLIK $100,000 to 
sing eighty-four nights, No family should be 
without a tenor, 

—Mr. Smauiey, the London correspondent 
of the Tribune, writes that ‘‘ Mr. Morey, after 
quitting London, some six weeks ago, was or- 
dered back to it by his physician, on the pretext 
that the climate was good for him. One of Gen- 
eral SCHENCK’S good sayings is that London has 
an atmosphere, but no climate. The true reason 
in Mr. Morzey’s case I suspect to have been his 
physician’s desire to have him under his eye, 

constantly within reach of the best attend- 
ance. Whether the attack under which he now 
suffers was foreseen I can not say. He has had 
a slight paralytic stroke, It occurred as Mr. 
Morttey was taking Lady Margaret BEAUMONT 
down to dinner. . His right arm suddenly fell 
powerless by his side, and the side itself was also 
somewhat affected. He was carried to his hotel 
in Dover Street, and has not since left his room, 
The physicians agree in regarding the paralysis 
as by no means serious, nor likely to disable him. 
for any long time. The truth I believe to be 
that Mr. Morrey’s nervous system has suffered 
partly from overwork and partly from the cir- 
cumstances of his retirement from the mission 
to this court. He has never ceased to regard 
himself as ill treated and insulted, and being a 
roud and sensitive man, the injury has not been 
‘orgotten. His habits of study have been severe. 
I remember his telling me that he always rose at 
six, and was at work, and very hard at work, 
with books and papers during a great part of 
the day. The manuscript of his last book, The 
History of John of Barneveldt, was put into Mr. 
Murray's hands only two or three weeks since, 
and the book will be out this autumn.” 

—Mr. Cusuine remarked recently to a friend 
that he believed his late dog suit had given him 
greater notoriety than any affair in which he had 
ever been engaged, For weeks past he had been 
receiving papers from all parts of the country 
containing marked paragraphs in relation to it, 
nearly all of them with editorial comments, 

—Among the littérateurs who were candidates 
at the late election for Parliament were Mr. Frrz- 
JAMES STEPHENS, an editorial writer for the Pall 
Mall Gazette; Mr. Jenkins, author of Ginz’s 
Baby, and a writer for the Daily News ; Dr. Bax- 
ver LanGuey,and Mr. Conrnssy. In the mat- 
ter of those who have been newspaper and liter- 
ary men we can do much better than that in our 
national Congress. In the Senate are CAMERON, 
SumNER, BROWNLOW, CassERLY, and SARGENT. 
In the last House of Representatives were Cox, 
Brooks, Roosevert, Kinseiia, and RoBEerTs, 
of New York; Ackrr, Getz, HaupeMman, and 
Meyers, of Pennsylyaniqg; Buarne, of Maine; 
Hawzey, of Connecticut; Hay, of Illinois; 
PackarD, of Indiana; Wa.pen and Paumer, of 
Iowa; Havens, of Missouri; M*Cormrox, of Ar- 
izona; ARMSTRONG, of Dakota; and WADDELL, 
of North Carolina. 

—M. Capout, who is to warble to New York- 
ers in opera next autumn, is pearly oe Sas 
under the tuition of a young lady, an rican, 
who has figured somewhat prominently in pub- 
lic. Easy way to learn, He is well enough off 
to own a villa near Toulouse. 

—Speaking of CuarLorre CusHMAN, who has 
an elegant summer residence at Newport, a writ- 
er says: ‘‘The health and vigor of her personal 
appearance, the sprightliness and magic of her 
conversation, the deep and cordial sweetness of 
her smile, her warm and unaffected hand-clasp, 
unite, as they have for so many years united, to 
win the stranger and to retain their magnetism 
over old friends.” 

—The coming industrial exhibition at Cincin- 
nati will have something novel in the way of 
decorative art. Messrs. WrLL1aM Morris & Co., 
of London (of which firm WiiL14M Morris, au- 
thor of The Harthly Paradise and other beautiful 
poems, is senior member), propose to send thith- 
er specimens of their work, similar to those 
which adorn some of the finest homes in and 
around London. With them are associated such 
artists as Burn Jonzs, D. G. Rossetti, MaDox 
Brown, and W. B. Scort, the original pre-Raph- 
aclists,.who gave Ruskin his first hope that 
there might be “something pretty in England.” 
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It is stated that the colors of their stained win- 
dows are such as can not be made in any of the 
famous glass-works of Europe, neither in Mu- 
nich nor Glasgow. It is with some surprise that 
one finds a gentleman who has gained so much 
eminence as a poet as WILLIAM Moruis engaged 
in making designs for decorations. | 

—M. Turers was lately asked his opinion of a 
bill to prevent the use of insulting language in 
the Legislative Assembly, He said: ‘All the 
precautionary measures which the Chamber 
seems to take resemble the straw which is laid 
down before the door of a sick person, and 
which does not prevent either the carriages from 
rolling or the patient from dying.” 

—Puiuip GirBertT HAMERTON, whose Jntel- 
lectual Life is just now among talked-of books, 
is but thirty-eight years old, a man of some for- 
tune, and who has always associated with the 
very upper ten. 

—Mr. Hepwortn Drxon’s daughter, an ac- 
complished young lady of nineteen, and a fine 
linguist, has recently deceased. She was her 
father’s secretary. A year ago, hearing her 
father express a wish to have certain Spanish 
works translated into English, she learned Span- 
ish, and in six months made the translations. 

—Mr. FirzsaMes STEPHENS, one of the editors 
of the Pall Mall Gazette, was a candidate for Parlia- 
ment from Dundee, and this was the way in which 
he addressed the voters: “If you don’t want me, 
don’t have me; leave me to return to London to 
my ordinary business. I stand here before you 
as a candidate, not to spend money, because I 
have not got it, and if I had I would not spend 
it. 


—The Earl of Dunraven, now in this country, 
is understood to be the capitalist and co-propri- 
etor of the London Opéra Comique, in associa- 
tion with Mr, HinestTon. It is understood to 
poy his lordship. When formerly in this country 

imself and wife spent much time at the house 
of their old friends ALIcE.and Puase Cary, 

—Speaking of names, there died near Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, on the 30th of July last, SHERIDAN 
STONEBURNER, aged seven years. He was one 
of triplets born to SoLomon and Hannan STONE- 
BURNER November 15, 1865. The children were 
named Unysses 8. Grant, Witiiam T. SHER- 
MAN, and Puitie H. SHerman. Grant and 
SHERMAN, the other two boys, are in fine health, 
and promise well. 

‘ir CHARLES WHEATSTONE has been elected 
foreign associate of the French Academy of Sci- 
ences in place of the late Baron Lizzi, the 
highest honor that it is in the power of that 
body to bestow upon a-foreigner. The election 
was nearly unanimous, he having received forty- 
three out of forty-five votes. Sir Cuar.es has 
also lately received from the French Society for 
the Encouragement of National Industry the 
great medal of Ampére, which is awarded every 
six years for what is considered the most im- 

ortant application of science to industry. The 
former recipients of this medal were DrvixzE, 
who introduced the manufacture of aluminium 
De Lesseps, the engineer of the Suez Canal, and 
BovussinGavLt, distinguished for his researches 
in agriculture, 

—The regret so generally felt in England and 
this country at the accidental death of Bishop 
WixBeERFORCE is tempered somewhat by the 
fact, transpired since his death, that he was suf- 
fering from a painful disease, which threatened 
an early termination of his life. A cancer was 
forming at the root of his tongue, which could 
never have been excised, and must sooner or later 
have proved fatal. It showed the deceased prel- 
ate’s power of will that, with the knowledge of 
this fact, he nevertheless maintained his cheer- 
fulness up to the last moment of his life. 

—Mr. Mowsray Morais, for many years man- 
ager of the London Times, is seriously ill. In 
former years the paper owed much to his ener- 

y, Sagacity, and good sense. Mr. DELANE, who 
as been editor of the Times for over thirty 
years, is still in vigorous health. 

—Emma Back saved a man’s life the other 
day on the Mississippi in acurious way. He was 
fishing, and was spilled out of his boat. Bein 
unable to swim, he would have perished had no’ 
the maiden, discovering his danger, swam out 
to him, and throwing into his hands her back 
hair, four feet in length, towed him back to the 
land. We believe the narrative. 

—The Czarowitz is described as of medium 
height, very solidly and athletically built, with 
a martial figure, and the carriage of a haught; 
and courageous soldier; a countenance oyal, full 
cheeks, full lips, a handsome, round, determined 
chin, large, stern, dark eyes, and lowering brow. 
He can not be called strikingly handsome, but 
he is a young man who would be noticed for his 
manly bearing and expression any where. His 
creamy complexion is smooth and soft, and he 
has the appearance of having lived on the fat of 
the land. He is evidently of a luxurious as well 
as active and enterprising temperament, in both 
respects being thoroughly unlike his imperial 

apa. In one thing, however, he resembles the 

zar, and indeed this is a traditional trait of 
the Romanorr—he wears a habitual expression 
of haughty melancholy, which seldom melts into 
a smile, and almost never into hearty laughter. 
The Emperors Pavt, NrcHoxas, and ALEXANDER 
II. were all melancholy men, and ALEXANDER I. 
had a deep TRH ne, sadness under his cheery 
and bluff exterior. This has been accounted for 
by the fact that the Czars, from their position, 
live in constant danger of assassination, and 
never can know from what source or in what 
manner the blow may come. Certain it is that 
the present Czar is timid, and is a victim to hy- 

chondria, which is accounted for by some by 
iis habit of taking too much alcoholic stimu- 
lant, and by others as the result of a constant 
wearing fear of his life. The Czarowitz, on the 
contrary, is @ peoruehly. brave man, but has 
probably got his melancholy by. inheritance. 
Accompanying him is a very fascinating little 
Jady, who can not, with her pleasant, open, cheer- 
ful face, but win golden opinions wherever she 

‘oes. The-Princess DAGMAR of Denmark, or, as 
she is now called, the Czareyna Marre-Fropo- 
ROVNA, is at twenty-six more girlish than wom- 
anly, and seems to have maintained the viva- 
cious temperament of her family despite her 
rather grim husband. She strikingly resémbles 
her sister, the Princess ALEXANDRA of Wales, 
thongh she is now far prettier, and has bright 
blue instead of soft brown eyes, Her face is one 
of the most innocent and attractive possible. 
She does not in the least share her husband’s 
haughtiness of manner, but her rognish eyes 


look.as though she wexe in constant expectation 
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Lace for Dress Trimmings, etc. 
Imitation of Real Guipure. 


‘Tus lace is suitable for trimming dress- 
es, basques, Dolmans, mantelets, etc. It 
may be worked either with black or col- 
ored—such as gray, brown, or écru— 
worsted or silk. Directions for working 
this kind of lace may be found on page 
741, Harper's Bazar, No, 45, Vol. V. 


Knitted Foundations for Hoods, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese foundations are suitable for 
hoods, garters, etc., and are worked, ac- 
cording to the purpose for which they are 
designed, with worsted or cotton and steel 
or wooden knitting-needles of the requisite 
size. ‘The number of stitches for the de- 
sign Fig. 1 should be divisible by 18. 
Knit this foundation in rounds, going back 
and forth, as follows: 1st round.—> 2 p. 
(purled), 2 k. (knit plain), 7 p., 2k., 2 p., 
t. t. o. (thread thrown over), k. 3 togeth- 
er crossed (knit three stitches together 
crossed), t. t. 0.; repeat from *. This 
repetition from > takes place in every fol- 
lowing round, and will not be referred to 
again. In all rounds denoted by even 
numbers knit the st. (stitch) plain which 
appear plain on this side, and purl the st. 
which appear purled and the t. t.0. 3d 
round.— * 2 p.,1 k., k. 2 together crossed, 
5 p., k. 2 together, 1k.,2p.,1k., t. t-o., i} 
1k, t.t.0., 1k. 5th round.—»* 2 p., + 
1k., k, 2 together crossed, 3 p., k. 2 together, 1 k., 2p., 2k., 
tto,1k,t to, 2k. 7th round.— 2p. 1k, k, 2 to- 
gether crossed, 1 p., k. 2 together, 1k., 2p., 2k., 1 p., t. t. 0., 
1k., tt.0.,1p.,2k.. 9th round.—x 2 p.,1k., k. 3 together 
crossed, 1 k., 2 p., 2 k., 2 -p.,.t. t..0., 1k.,"% t.0., 2 p., 2k. 
11th round.—* 2 p., t. t. 0., k. 3 together crossed, t. t. 0., 2 p., 
2k., 7p.,2k. The 11th round is a repetition of the Ist round, 
only that the pattern is now transposed; always repeat the 3d to 
11th rounds, transposing the pattern in this manner. 

‘The nuinber of st. for the foundation Fig. 2 should be divisi 
by 16. Knit in rounds, going back and forth, as follo 
round.—* ‘I’ t. 0., k: 2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 
k. 2 together crossed, t.t. 0., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3k. ; repeat 
from +. This repetition from > takes place in every following 
round. 2dround.—* 3p.,3k.,7p.,3k. 3d round.—* 1k., 
t. t. 0., k. 2 together, t. 
t.0., k. 2 together, 3k., 
k, 2 together crossed, 
t. t. 0., k. 2 together, t. 















t.0, 4k. 4th round. 
—x4p,3k,5p.,3 
k., 1 p. 5th round.— 


* 2k.,t. t.0., k, 2 to- 
gether, t, t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether, 1k., k. 2 togeth- 
er crossed, t. t. 0., k. 2 
together, t. t. 0., 5 k, 
6th round.—> 5 p., 
8k.,3p., 3 5 
7th round, — 
Kpvtinty 0;5 Kare: 
together, t. t. 0., 
k. 3 together, 
t. t. 0., k, 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 
0.;6k. 8th 
round.— * 
6p.,3k., 
1lp.,3k.,3p. 9th round.—* 1k., k, 2 togeth- 
er crossed, t. t. 0., k. 2 together, t. t.0., 3 k., 
t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 4 k. 
10th round.— * 5 p., 3 k., 3 p.,3 k., 2 p. 
11th round.—* K. 2 together crossed, t. t. 
o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0,5 k., t. t.0., k. 2 
together, t, t. 0., k. 2 together, 3k, 12th 
round.—* 4p,,3k,5p.,3k.,1p. 13th 
round.—1 k., * t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. 
t.0., 7k., t. t. 0., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
k, 2 together, 1 k., k. 2 together crossed, 
In the last repetition from > in this 
round, instead of knitting the last 2 to- 
gether crossed, knit 1 plain. 14th 
round,— + 3p.,3k.,7p., 3k. Aft- 
er the last repetition from * work 
1p. 15th round.—* 1k., t. t. 0., 
k, 2 together, t. t. 0., 9 k., t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together, t. t. o., k. 3 together, 
16th round.—* 1 p.,3 k.,9 p., 
3k. In the last repetition from 
> narrow 1 st. at the end. Al- 38 
ways repeat from the Ist to the 
16th rounds, 





Fig. l.—Kyritrep Founpation For 
Hoops, xtc. 





Tapestry Design for 
Slippers. 


Tuts design is worked. on 
- medium-sized canvas with 
. zephyr worsted in the colors 
given in the description of 
‘symbols, These colors may, 
of course, be varied to suit 
the taste; for instance, the 
arabesques may be worked 
” in’ different shades of gray, 
and’ the. foundation in 
black and in two shades 
of maroon, 





THE MINOR 
VIRTUES. 


N the whole string of 

the virtues, major or 
minor, cardinal. or oth- 
erwise, there is not one 
about which the pos- 
sessors are so abomina- 
bly conceited as this— 
early rising. People en- 
dowed with so uncom- 
fortable a gift are, no 
doubt, entitled to some 


Lace ror Dress Trimmines, ETC.—IMITATION OF REAL 











little indemnification; but no degree of self-mortification could 
justify the preposterous airs of superior virtue which people who 
turn out of bed earlier than their neighbors always give them- 
selyes, Nobody was ever ten minutes in the society of a con- 
firmed early riser without being made aware of the fact, and, di- 
rectly or indirectly, snubbed for not being one himself. Now is 
early rising such a virtue, and are these early birds so very vir- 
tuous, that we are bound tamely to submit to this? 
we know all the stock arguments; they impress them upon us 
often enough. It is they who get the worm, Well, for our part, 
they are welcome to it; we don’t want worms. ‘Then they gain 





so many hours over us who lie abed, in proof of which they point 
out that the ‘‘ Waverley Novels” were all written before breakfast. 
Very good; let them produce their ‘‘ Waverley Novels ;” mean- 
while we shall take leave to remain skeptical as to the reality of 










































TarestrY DEsIGN FoR 

ee Suirpers. 
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% — Description of Symbols: ™ Black; 
* Dark Red; © Light Red; O 1st 

(darkest), © 2d, ! 8d (lightest}, Fawn, 


this gain of time. The practice is a 
healthy one, they say, and they al- 
ways brag of their superior appetites 
at breakfast, as if there was something 
meritorious in an extra consumption of 
ham and eggs. Now the simple fact of 

the matter is that in at least nine cases 
out of ten your early riser is merely. a fid- 
gety, restless animal, who is incapable of 
reposing after the fashion or at the season 
ordained by civilized mankind; and as to 
his inhaling the pure morning air, that is all 
moonshine; it is pure self-conceit that he in- 
flates himself with. In fine weather he struts 
abroad, crowing over a slumbering world; in 
wet, he moons about the house, a reproach and 
hinderance to the servants setting about their 
morning ministrations, and all through the period ~ 
of family prayers he is filled with pharisaical pride 
that he is not as other men whom the prayer bell 
sometimes catcheth at their toilette. That he 
x makes any use of the hours so gained is in general 
<= pure fiction, But even if he does, what then? He 
adds to his day very much after the fashion of the 
man who tried to lengthen his blanket by sewing on to 
the top what he cut off from the bottom, He is very 
brisk, not to say arrogant, in the morning, but he is 
useless for all social purposes in the evening. Drowsy 
after dinner, torpid after tea, he hibernates like a bear 
during the sociable season ushered in by the candles, and 
“is most lifeless when civilized man enjoys life most. But 
even in that abject condition he finds something to brag 
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of ; for, with an insolent yawn, as he takes 
his bedroom candle, he reminds us that 
he was up four hours before any of us were 
stirring. 

‘The cardinal virtues, it may be observed, 
yery often have minor virtues attached to 
them which play a part something like that 
of the tender to a man-of-war. The car- 
dinal virtue is too mighty, stately, and im- 
posing an affair to be put in motion on 
every trifling occasion. ° It lies at anchor 
for the most part, reserved for great emer- 
gencies, while certain little minor virtues 
in attendance on it are constantly-on the 
move, keeping up its connection with hu- 
manity. Benevolence, for example, can 
not be always brought into action in the 
intercourse of every-day life. You are 
bound to have benevolence ready at the 
service of your fellow-creatures, but you 
can not be benevolent to your neighbor at 
dinner or to the man next you in a rail- 
way carriage. Under such circumstances 
you must be content to allow the work of 
benevolence to be done by some such little 
virtue as sociability. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the tender in this case is very apt to 
forget its subordinate position, and give 
itself all the airs of a first-rate, and then 
the minor virtue becomes distinctly objec- 
tionable. There are few greater social 
nuisances than the man who plumes him- 
self upon his sociability, and makes a sa- 
cred duty of talk. He is a sort of human 
sparrow, a bird from whom you get neither 
song nor silence, To keep up a perpetual game of verbal shuttle- 
cock (which he calls conversation) is with him a condition of 
existence, 

Akin to the sociable talker is the ‘‘ good correspondent,” as 
he calls himself. As the former piques himself upon his readi- 
ness to chatter with any one he comes across, and his ability to 
keep up chatter for any length of time, so the latter prides him- 


Of course |, self upon a faculty for spinning letters out of nothing for the pur- 


pose of laying distant friends under an obligation, Both are 
firmly convinced that they are most meritorious persons and un- 
deniable benefactors to their species, and both consider you a very 
defective character if you do not fully reciprocate their attentions, 
We may be excused, however, if we doubt the validity of their 
claims. If the chatterer is a sociable being, it is simply because 
he is afflicted with an incontinence of words and a penury of 
ideas; and as for the good 
correspondent, his good- 
ness is chiefly due to the 
fact that time hangs heavy 
on his hands, and that he 
is sorely put to it to find 
something to do. 

This is what makes the 
minor virtues so aggraya- 
ting. It is bad enough to 
be crowed over by any one, 

but to be crowed over by 
people whose coign of 
vantage is the posses- 
sion of an entirely neg- 
ative character is what 
flesh and blood can 
not help resenting ; 
and it is on these 
grounds that we 
hold that socie- 
ty has .a right 
to resist their pretensions. We do not question the 
virtue itself. We say to them: sociability is very 
desirable ; punctuality, orderly habits, love of 
cleanliness, all these are excellent things; and 
there is even a good deal to be said for early 
rising in moderation. But what we do not 
admit is your right to give yourselves those 
airs of superiority which you are so fond of 
assuming. Be as punctual ac you like, get 
up at any. hour you choose, cultivate the 
art of writing long letters about nothing 
as much as you please, but don’t call upon 
us to admire you as model characters on 
the score of these virtues, for we don’t! 
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Fig. 2.—Knyitrep Founpation 
FoR Hoops, ETc. 





HOW TO LIVE WELL IN 
PARIS. 


HERE is one piece of advice 
which all.those who sojourn in 
Paris beyond a few days ought to 
observe if they want to dine well 
and be well’ waited on. It»is 
this. So soonas you have found 
a restaurant that you like—a 
house where the cookery suits 
you, the wine is’ good, the 
‘waiters not too radical, and 
the prices in accordance with 
your means—stick to it. Be 
not fickle or wandering in 
your attentions to the eating 
establishments, but: having 
selected» your grazing 
ground, be not tempted, 
save on rare exceptions, to 
roam into other meadows, 
no matter how gréen may 
be the grass, or how clear 
the brook. This is the 
grand. secret of living 

fg well in Paris, When 
: you have been some half 
dozen times to the same 
house the master of the 
establishment begins 
to look upon you as an 
acquaintance ; after a 
fortnight of breakfast- 
ing and dining in the 
same place you are 
numbered among his 
friends ; and if you go 
there regularly for a 
aK _ month he regards you 
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( maT cy | habitué, a being 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 





better you will be 
treated. There 
was once a French 
gentleman who for 
twenty odd yi 
his life had break 
fasted and dined 
every day at a res- 
taurant in the Rue 
de Bac—one of 
the houses burned 
. down in May,1871 
by the ami: 
triots of the Com- 
mune. After fre- 
guentng this res- 














a quarter of a 
tury the habit 

came to grief in 
money - ters, 
He wished for the 
future to eat at a 
less expensive es- 
ablishment, and 
told his host so, 
But the _ latter 
would not hear of 
his leaving. ‘To 
lose an habitué, he 
said, would be a 
lasting dishonor to 
his house; and so 
he insisted upon his 
customer remain- 
ing, eating and 
drinking of the best 
in the establish- 
ment, and only 
paying as much for 
his meals as they 
would have cost at 
the cheapest gar- 
gote, And this sin- 
gular arrangement 
continued for. ten 
years, until the ha- 
bitué had to leave 
Paris for another 
world. When he 
was buried at Pere 
la Chaise the mas- 





























Fig. 1.—JAPANESE 


that to him is something very little lower than an angel. Once 
you become wedded to the house, there is no little comfort within 
its limits that you may not command. The waiter becomes less 
republican in his manners. The freshest of the morning's fish, 
the best of the day’s meat, the choicest of the cellar’s wine, will 
be recommended to you. Your favorite newspaper will be found 
by the side of your plate at breakfast; the warmest-placed table 
will be reserved for you in winte and the coolest-situated one in 
summer will be tabooed to others, until, your usual hour being 
long past, the people of the establishment begin to think you are 
not coming that day. You will eat partridges when others have 
to put up with fowl for their roast; will be told when the first 
quails of the ‘season find their way to the larder, and will have 
twenty-four hours’ notice of the first asparagus being brought from 
the market. To a Parisian restaurant wn habitué de la maison is 
asacred being, and one to whose comfort every thing and every 
body must give way. The longer you frequent the house, the 




















BARATHEA BAsQuinNe. 


Fourarp Dress.—Front. 
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ter of the restau- 
rant made the usual 
speech over the 
grave; and to this 
day he and madame boast that they once had an habitué who for 
thirty-five years of his life ate and drank at their establishment, 
and ‘only left them to go to where there was neither dining nor 
giving of dinners, and where eyen the chef of a Paris restaurant 
may repose in peace. 








Japanese Foulard Dress, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts dress is made of écru Japanese foulard, and consists of a 
skirt and polonaise. The fronts of the skirt and the underlapping 
fronts of the polonaise are covered with kilt pleating of the 
material. “The back breadths of the skirt are trimmed with a 
pleated flounce of the material. ‘The trimming for the polonaise 
consists of a fichu-collar and folds of olive green foulard, which 
are ornamented in a Greek design, with black satin beads, as 
shown by the illustrations. 








Barathea Bas- 

quine. 

Tus black bara- 
thea basquine is lined 
with lustring. The 
trimming consists of 
folds of black gros 








grain, black © silk 
fringe, and bows and 





rosett 
grain ribbon. 
basquine is furnished 
with hooks and eyes 
for closing. 





Keru Poplin 
Walking Suit. 
Tuts suit is made 

of éern poplin. The 
t is kilt-pleated, 
shown by the il- 
ation, ‘The trim- 
y the over- 







of dark brown gros 


grain and crimped 
light brown © silk 
fringe. ‘The vest 
fronts of the- basque 
are of light brown 
gros grain, and are 
furnished with but- 
tons and silk cord. 
Hooks and e} 
for closing the 
English. stra at, 
trimmed with a gauze 
veil and ostrich feath- 
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TINTS IN 
WATER. 

PEAKING of the 

beautiful tints ob- 
served in water, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall s 
“The green color i 
I think, correctly ac- 
connted for in Hours 
of Exercise in the 
Alps. In crossing 
the Atlantic I had 











Fig. 2.—Japranese Foutarp Druss.—Back. 


| frequent opportunities of testing the explanation there given. 

Looked straight down upon, there are portions of the ocean. to 
ch we should hardly ascribe a trace of blue: at the’ most a 

hint of indigo reaches the eye. ‘The water, indeed, is practically 

black, and thi indication both of its depth and its freedom 
spended matter. In small thicknesses water 
inds of light; but as' the thickness 
of low refrangibi are first absorbed, and 
| after ‘tens the other r Where, therefore, the water 
deep and yery pure, all the colors are absorbed, and suc 
ought to appear black, as no light is sent from its interior‘to the 
eye. The approximation of the Atlantic Ocean to this condition 
s an indication of its extreme purity. Throw a white pebble 
into such water; as it sinks it becomes greener and greener, and 
before it disappears it reaches a vivid blue-green. Bréak such 
a pebble into fragments, each of these will behave like the un- 
broken mass; grind the pebble to powder, every particle'will yield 
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its modicum of green; and if the particles beso 
fine as to remain suspended in the water, the 
scattered light will be a uniform green. Hence 
the greenness of shoal water. You go to bed with 
the black Atlantic around you; you rise in the 
morning, and find it a vivid green; and you cor- 
rectly infer that you are crossing the Banks of 
Newfoundland. Such water is found charged 
with fine matter in a state of mechanical suspen- 
sion. The light from the bottom may sometimes 
come into play, but itis not necessary. A storm 
ean render the water muddy by rendering the 
particles too numerous and gross,” 





THE GYPSY’S LOVE. 
By KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


Nay, pale trifler, I have you fast! 

So! there was guile in that glance of the dove's? 
Lukewarm blood! will you learn at last 

What is the way the Gypsy loves? 


One hand to hold you, in spite of you, 
As soft—and as fast—as your silken glove; 
And the other to stab my rival through! 
That is the way of the Gypsy’s love! 


A passion as hot for either part 
As the hell below or the heavens above ; 

A kiss for your lips, or a knife for your heart! 
Now do you know it, the Gypsy’s love? 








L. H.: THE STORY OF A RING. 
PRELUDE. 
“ September 18, 18—. 
“MoM DEAR NELLY,—Such a strange 
thing has happened to me. You know 
I have always been waiting for a romance, and 
at last I believe I have found it. 

‘Frank and Isabelle are spending these last 
summer days in a tumble-down little cottage far 
away in the woods. Our household is reduced 
to the smallest possible size. Indeed, I tell Isa- 
belle that I am asked here as a cook—an idea 
which she scorns, and at once asks me to peel 
the potatoes, 

‘*T feel like the Pilgrim Fathers, or Juan Fer- 
nandez, or somebody of that sort; for not a 
house is in sight, and we are in a wilderness of 
forest. ‘The sea is two miles away, and last 
week we spent a day on the shore. It is down 
on the maps as ‘Ipsequoi Shoals,’ and I sup- 
pose it is because of the shoals that the place is 
so desolate, and nobody but the Ipsequoi Indians 
and a stray woodman or two ever lived here. 
They are all gone now. 

“*T never saw any thing so grand as the rocks, 
with the surf pouring over them. I climbed 
about and amused myself like a child, digging 
in the sand, making wells and fortresses for the 
sea to wash away, and in the midst of this play 
my eyes were attracted by something shining 
very brightly. 

“Tt was a ring! 

“I felt almost afraid at first, and thought to 
see the genius arise with smoke and a hoarse 
voice, saying, ‘I am the slave of the ring, and 
I serve those who wear it.’ But he didn’t ap- 
pear, soI examined the ring. It bears my own 
initials, ‘L. H.’ cut in a deep blue sapphire, 
and set in heavy gold. Within the circle of the 
gold I can just distinguish a date, ‘1620.’ 

“Frank, of course, could give no explanation, 
and only promised to advertise the discovery. 
‘And if we can find no owner, Lou, keep the 
ring for seven years, and then return it to Nep- 
tune.’ So he advises me. The fact of my ini+ 
tials being cut in the stone does not affect him. 
Men are so prosaic. I am all excitement, and 
can not but wonder and speculate about it. Who 
was the other ‘L, H.?’ and the mystery of all, 
how did it come to this lonely shore? I am for- 
ever thinking of Sir Patrick Spurs, with the 
Scotch lords at his feet. 

“‘Good-by now. We shall strike our tent 
here in another week, and be in Beacon Street 
by the 25th. Always your loving 

“Louise Harvey.” 


L 

Who would now recognize Ipsequoi Shoals ? 
No longer the melancholy wilderness of barren 
rock and sand, but a magnificent watering-place 
called ‘‘Ocean 'Town.” 

Somebody, with a business eye for beauty, saw 
the wonderful natural resources of this waste, 
and at once conceived the bold idea of building 
a hotel that should outrival all other hotels, and 
should monopolize the pleasure-seeking populace. 

Among the crowd of summer guests at the 
** Pavilion” were Mr. and Mrs. Frank Newman, 
with their two little girls and a cousin, Miss Har- 
Jey. She was fair and lovely. Her face full,-with 
a delicate chin, and great round hazel eyes that 
had a sort of trusting surprise and a twinkle of 
fun in them. She was possessed of a most gen- 
tle, affectionate nature. She was neither cold 
nor unsympathetic; but she had never fallen in 
love, nor had any lover excited in her heart the 
least throb of answering admiration, 

“Oh, Lou,” said Mrs. Newman, ‘I can’t un- 
derstand it of you. You are so nice, and yet I 
think you will never marry. Of course I never 
really loved = body but Frank; but before I 
was engaged I had imagined myself desperately 
in love at least three times. I have never heard 
you say that you even admired any body.” 

‘Nonsense ; yes, you have, Belle. I am sure 
I admired that Mr. Magraggett intensely. Don’t 
yon remember how he brought me all the trout 
he caught that summer at Conway, and how you 
always ate them? Of course I admired him ; 
but it is perfectly true that I have never admired 
any one enough to tharry him, even though he 
should offer me every thing he could catch in the 
world.” 

‘Of course I like to think that you will always 
be with us, but still I do wish sometimes—” 





Lou burst out laughing at the doleful expres- 
sion of her cousin’s face. 

“T am twenty-six, and I do not feel as ro- 
mantic as I did at nineteen. I am very happy 
now as an old maid; and when I become too de- 
crepit to be longer an ornament to society, then 
Bessie will take care of me. Won't you, Bess, 
take care of Lou when she is old?” 

Louise caught up the little white rolly-poly 
girl, who was tumbling about the floor with a 
Spitz dog as round and white as herself, and 
made her say ‘‘yes” very solemnly. 

Miss Harley was the chosen companion of half 
the children who knew her. She had a remark- 
able attraction for boys of the hobbledehoy de- 
velopment, who are always in somebody's way, 
who play ball and shout when they shouldn't, 
who have dirty hands and muddy boots, who 
fall out of trees and off docks, who are forever 
being repressed, but never depressed. I have 
seen Louise climbing over the rocks with a troupe 
of these fellows following, talking to them, keep- 
ing them out of mischief by the hour. She would 
come home with her hands full of sea-weeds and 
queer shells and pebbles, interested and excited 
as though her afternoon had been spent in the 
most charming society. 

One day it had been raining, showers alter- 
nating with sea-fog, and the little people in the 
house were becoming unmanageable, having 
nothing to do, poor things. In truth, every 
body felt gray and despondent, for thick fogs 
are dampening to the spirits as well as to the 
salt. 

Finally came Lou Harley, like an angel of 
mercy, and gathered some of the most noisy and 
fretful children to a corner of the long hall near 
the staircase. She sat down on a low seat, while 
her little audience ranged itself near, and she 
told them a wonderful story of giants and fairies, 
caps of darkness and purses of plenty. The 
children were open-mouthed with interest as her 
clear voice went on with the romance. 

*¢ And just then,” she said, ‘‘ there was a loud 
strain of music, and suddenly the fairy prince 
appeared, all dressed in gold and scarlet.” 

‘The three little girls who were sitting on the 
second step of the stairs had to jump up to let 
somebody past. As the stranger followed the 
servant to his room, he half turned and looked 
for a moment at the group in the hall below. 

Two hours afterward Mrs. Newman and Lou- 
ise were standing together By one of the great 
windows that look toward the sea. The rain 
was over, and the rays of the setting sun were 
dividing the mist into fantastic shapes, and tinge- 
ing the waves as the fog rose and cleared away. 

‘* We have been so surprised,” Mrs. Newman 
said. ‘‘ Last week we heard that Uncle Scott's 
partner had come from London, and behold 
Lawrence Osborne arrived here to-day with let- 
ters and messages from all our English cousins. 
I saw him in London years ago, but should not 
recognize him now. Frank is delighted with 
him. Oh, where is Frank, and why don’t he 
come?” and at that moment Mr. Newman ap- 
peared, with ‘‘ Mr. Osborne, of London.” 

Lawrence Osborne was a san of perhaps 
thirty-five years. He was tall, with high, square 
shoulders. His hair was black, and his eyes 
were blue. His features were finely cut, and al- 
most Grecian in their perfection, except that the 
face was a trifle too short. He wore no beard, 
so that a noble chin, and a mouth whose smile 
made you smile in return, were not hidden. 

Most of Miss Harley’s days were spent out on 
the shore; someti:nes alone, more often accom- 
panied by three or four of her very youthful ad- 
mirers, who were always making heavy but 
valueless collections of stones and mosses for 
her acceptance. She used to give them lectures 
out there on the rocks, with illustrations from 
nature; and one day as she was bending over a 
pool that the retreating tide had left in one of 
the great boulders, and explaining something to 
the boys, a shadow fell before her, and Mr. Os- 
borne’s voice asked, 

“« May Ibe a ‘boy again,’ and listen to Miss 
Harley ?” 

For a moment she blushed, and lifting her 
head, pushed back the soft brown hair with her 
wet hands. ‘Then she laughed, and said, very 
sweetly, 

“*Oh yes, if you like. I am only telling them 
about sea-anemones. ‘There are so many among 
these rocks. But you must be very quiet, and 
not interrupt,” she added, smiling ; and in a mo- 
ment was talking as easily as before. 

“* Are not those nice boys ?” asked Miss Har- 
ley, as they hastened up the cliff after her little 
audience, who had scattered at the sound of the 
dinner-bell. 

“They are always interesting, I think, and 
especially American boys. They have such act- 
ive minds; and the constant intercourse they 
are allowed with older people gives great chance 
for development. English boys are so shut away 
from their parents, and when they leave the nurs- 
ery are so often sent from home, that, until they 
cease to be children, one can scarcely know them. 
Afterward— But you know I am an English- 
man, Miss Harley; perhaps I should not speak.” 

** But you have paid a compliment to’ Ameri- 
can boys,” she answered, laughing, “‘and you 
can not take it back again.” 


. Bae 

As the summer days went on, Mrs. Newman 
watched with interest the friendship between 
their English friend and Miss Harley. Isabelle 
felt sure that she could read more than mere ad- 
miration in Osborne’s quiet attentions; but Lou- 
ise completely baffied her; for she treated him 
with a dignified cordiality that was too kind, 
Mrs. Newman thought, to mean other than in- 
aigerennes but that still seemed to give Osborne 

ope. + 

‘Lou, bring your sketching-block, and come,” 
cried Isabelle, one morning, putting her head, 





bright with its red-plumed hat, in at Miss Har- 
ley’s door. ‘‘ Frank and I are going away off 
on the beach, and there is an old tree | want you 
to do for me.” 

Frank and his wife were like children, skipping 
over the rocks, hand in hand, and singing togeth- 
er snatches of all the tunes in the world. Louise 
followed, laughing at them and their antics; 
while Mr. Osborne and Bertie Wingate—a lad 
who had begged to accompany Miss Harley— 
made short excursions on side paths, bringing 
back spoils of deserted birds’ nests and queer 
lichens. 

“There!” exclaimed Isabelle, stopping short 
in the midst of a wonderful roulade she was try- 
ing to execute; ‘there's my tree, Lou.” 

“Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch,” 
said Frank, with dramatic voice. ‘‘ Ah, but that 
is fine, Belle.” 

From the point where they were standing 
the ground rose and formed a sort of promon- 
tory jutting out to a reef in the sea. The entire 
base was of red sandstone, broken and worn into 
rugged shape; and above, ghostly and desolate, 
was a great pine-tree, still defiant, standing there 
to fight against the storms of that wild coast. 

** Poor, deserted, proud old tree. It has such 
a lonely, tragic look, holding out its weird gray 
arms to invite the wind to battle. I must find 
a better position than this—out on the rocks, per- 
1eP ; Oh, Belle, I hope I can get a good sketch 
of it. 

“Miss Harley,” called Osborne's voice, “‘here’s 
just the place for you. ‘Come where glory 
waits thee,’” he sang. 

‘Then they saw the Englishman standing on a 
great round stone that he had mounted. All the 
afternoon he had carried Mrs. Newman’s scarlet 
shawl over his shoulder, as a Highlander wears 
his plaid. Now he unfolded it, holding one 
end in his hand, while the wind blew the heavy 
folds about his feet. Behind him the sun was 
sparkling on the waves like gold dollars tum- 
bling and bobbing about. 

“Oh, Miss Harley!” cried Bertie Wingate, 
“he makes me think of the fairy prince you told 
us about, dressed in scarlet and gold. Don't 
you remember?” 

Mr. Osborne spread the scarlet mantle on the 
stones—for a throne, he said—and Louise was 
comfortably installed with her drawing things, 
Bertie being perched on a high rock above to 
criticise her work, while Lawrence took up his 
station near at hand. He was half reclining in 
the shadow of a great boulder, and lazily watch- 
ing a ship that rocked on the ocean. Sometimes 
his eyes turned for a moment toward Lou’s eager 
face; but she was either bending over her draw- 
ing, or looking intently at the tree. She had 
forgotten all about his presence, so engrossed was 
she with her drawing; and for a long time they 
were both still, when suddenly on the wind from 
a distance came the Newmans’ voices, singing the 
‘*Non ti scordar di mi,” and she saw her cousins 
a long way off, apparently standing in the ocean, 
For a moment a thrill of apprehension passed. 
over her, 

“Mr. Osborne!” she called. 

“*Here I am,” he answered, quietly. 

She started, not thinking him so near. 

“Do you see what has beeome of my crazy 
cousins? I am afraid the tide has overtaken 
them, and they can not get back. Are they 
safe?” 

** Perfectly safe. I have been watching them. 
They have almost reached the end of the reef, 
and the tide is going out, Miss Harley.” He 
looked up with a smile, and she began to laugh 
at her ridiculous fear. 

“‘T had not been thinking of them, and cer- 
tainly never imagined them walking about on 
the waves.” . - 

“* How do you succeed with the picture ?” 

“Oh, pretty well. It is not finished yet, 
though.” And then she saw a pencil in his 
hand. ‘¢ Have you made a sketch too?” 

“Yes; after a fashion, that is. Will you let 
me show it to you?” 

“May I see it? But thatis only fair, for you 
may see mine in return.” 

“Tt is only a fancy that I have had for some 
time, though I have never tried till now to ex- 
press it. Its sole merit is the thought that 
prompted it. Will you promise to look at it 
carefully but not critically ?” he asked. 

“Yes, certainly,” she said; ‘‘I will look at 
it with eyes closed to its faults by’special re- 
quest.” Then as she looked at him, smiling, 
she saw on his face an almost solemn expression 
that forbade her merriment. He put something 
on her drawing-case, and turned, jumping over 
the rocks, away toward the Newmans. 

“* Bertie!” he called, ‘‘ come here.” 

“That's not a picture,” said Bertie, as he ran 
after his friend. 

‘¢ What nonsense!” soliloquized Miss Harley, 
glancing at the paper. ‘‘I thought he had been 
drawing. I had no idea that he was a poet. 
Does he ever sketch, I wonder ?” 

Then she read these lines, written roughly in 
pencil : 

“As one who in his prayers adores 

Ce eealpbared ain Ae pions iche urs 
‘The sun in radfance rich, ee 
And casts on all within those walls 
A holy color pure and free) 
Upon his knees devoutly falls, 
n deep humility, 
So I, when ig on thy face, 
Dare not in thought aspire to thee, 


But only hope thy saint: 

May gometimes reat on, ner 

She folded it up and put it in the pocket of 
her drawing-book, then finished the tree. 

In a moment they all came back to where 
Louise was sitting. Frank and Isabelle praised 
her work, but Lawrence staid at a little distance 
and said nothing, till Belle, wondering, asked, 
“*May not Mr. Osborne see the sketch ?” 

“Certainly,” said Miss Harley, handing the 


book to her cousin, as she rose and gathered up 
the red shawl. 

Mr. Osborne just glanced at it, and said, ‘* Ah, 
yes; very nice indeed,” with the most inscruta- 
ble face. He walked by Mrs. Newman’s side all 
the way back to the hotel. He saw Miss Har- 
ley only for a few moments afterward, as they 
were standing in a little crowd of people on the 
piazza. Early the next morning he was off with 
a yachting party, bound for a week’s cruise along 
the coast; and poor Belle, who was certain that 
something had happened to change the even 
tenor of their ways, could only wait for the dé- 
nouement of the romance till the hero should 
return, and the principal actors be again upon 
the scene. 

Louise Harley was rather glad than otherwise 
at Osborne’s absence. She was obliged to own 
to herself that things were not with her as they 
had been before that day on the rocks. It was 
not the rhyming verses that had worked the dif- 
ference, but she had been startled from her pleas- 
ant dream of friendship. ‘‘It’s not very good 
poetry, and is a little mixed as to the sunlight 
and the young man’s knees, but there is a pret- 
ty sentiment in it. I think Belle would like to 
see it.” 

She took the sheet of paper and tore it half 
across, and then as suddenly threw it into her 
desk and turned the key, as Mrs. Newman en- 
tered the room. 

“Tt is all arranged, Lou dear. For the grand 
finale we are going to the old place in the woods, 
and to that beach where you found the ring. Do 
you remember? I wish that Lawrence Osborne 
may get back in time; it will not be half so nice 
without him. Do not you think he is very in- 
teresting ?” 

Belle was so frightened at her own temerity 
in thus trying to probe her cousin’s feelings that 
she scarcely heard Lou's quiet ‘‘ Yes, I like him 
extremely, except that I think he is rather— 
rather—” And then Miss Harley blushed a 
rosy red as she glanced toward her writing- 
desk. - 

“‘Tou, truly tell me, do you think you could 
like him—very much, I mean? Oh, my dear, I 
think he is lovely; and you know I love you 
better than any body, except Frank and the 
children ; and if you—” , 

Miss Harley just laid her hands on Mrs. New- 
man’s shoulders. 

**Tsabelle,” she said, very solemnly, so solemn- 
ly that the quick tears came to her cousin's eyes 
—for Belle always cried when she was excited— 
‘*Tsabelle, I declare I have never liked any one 
in that way. Don’t bother me again. I was 
not meant to be the ‘dearest partner of any 
body’s joys and woes,’ as Becky Sharp called 
poor Rawdon.” 

Late that evening Miss Harley was standing 
by one of the pillars of the great piazza. From 
the ball-room within came sounds of music and 
dancing, At the other end of the porch two fig- 
ures were walking—a girl wrapped all in a soft 
gauzy mantle, with her lover beside her. Louise 
was alone, and the moonlight shone full upon 
her white dress, and lay in a bright pathway 
across the Jawn, out over the sea. She was 
dreaming ; and singing softly, under her breath, 
she stretched her arms out toward the soft south 
wind that blew over the water. The music from 
within clashed loud; then some one stood be- 
side her, and turning, she saw Lawrence Os- 
borne. She had thought him at sea with the 
yachts, and as he came quietly to her side she 
gave a little cry; she had been staring at the 
moonlight till her eyes were dazzled, and he 
looked unreal in the white, still radiance. 

“<I thought you were dead. I thought I saw 
your ghost.” ‘Then she blushed, and held out 
her hand to greet him. ‘‘I am very glad you 
have come home,” she said. 

‘*T have come home,” he repeated, gently ; 
and then, looking at her, he turned his back to 
the moon, and his handsome face became dark 
in the shadow. 

“Do you indeed think it is possible for us to 
know by supernatural means of a friend’s de- 
parture from this life?” 

“*T can imagine it. Ah, yes, it must be true. 
I should know if—” ‘Then she stopped, think- 
ing of his ghost the moment before. 

“Phat knowledge could be only between very 
dear friends. I too can believe it where there 
has been a perfect love.” 

“Look!” whispered Louise; and then silence 
fell upon them, as out of the night a white-sailed 
ship glided across the track of the moon, mystic- 
al and still and dazzling bright for a moment, 
fading away and departing as she entered the 
darkness again. 

A clock somewhere struck twelve, and the 
dancers came out to look at the beauty of the 
night. Miss Harley moved toward the door. 

“Surely neither of us is Cinderella. Let me 
tell you how glad I am of the storm that over- 
took us in the yacht, and brought me home in 
time for to-morrow’s ride. That ill wind blew 
me good fortune. When shall the horses be 
here, Miss Harley? You will let me be your 
cavalier ?” 

‘A preux chevalier,” she answered, laughing. 
‘*T think every body is to be off by twelve o'clock ; 
let us say a quarter before. That will give me 
time to keep the horses waiting. I hope we shall 
have bright weather. Good-night!” 

I. 

‘A glorious day—the air fresh and crisp, the 
sea a sparkling blue. 

** Just the day we prayed for, Miss Harley!” 
said Osborne, as he lifted her into the saddle at 
precisely five minutes before twelve. 

Frank and Isabelle were mounted and riding 
about, marshaling the forces, and making ready 
for the start. 

They rode all the afternoon through a land of 
forest, with here and there a track of charred 
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and blackened trunks, where fire had passed the 
year before. 

Late in the day they reached the desolate shore 
where they were to halt for a little time. The 
woods came down almost to the sand, and the 
girls, with their long gowns kilted up like Leezy 
Lindsay's in the song, went wandering about, 
adorning themselves with bright leaves and ber- 
ries. c 

‘© What a melancholy place!” cried Charlotte 
Miller. ‘‘ Were any of you ever here before to- 
day really?” 

“<T know this part of the coast only too well, 
Miss Miller,” said Osborne. ‘I was here just 
seven years ago, and met with a rather unkind 
fortune too.” 

“An adventure! 
lightful!” ‘ r 

“No, not very delightful, but tragic, on the 
contrary. I lost just here a curious and valua- 
ble ring. There was a romantic story connected 
with it that you might like to hear.” 

Louise Harley was on the grass, leaning against 
a fallen tree trunk. She had taken off her hat, 
with its long feather, and thrown it and her 
riding-gloves on the ground beside her. As she 
heard Mr. Osborne's words, the quick color came 
into her face. 

Frank and Isabelle exchanged smiling glances, 
tempered by a frown on his wife's part that told 
Mr. Newman he must be silent on the ring ques- 
tion. 

“Oh, tell us the romance, pray, Mr. Osborne, 

’ while we are waiting here,” cried Charlotte, in a 
youthful and impetuous manner. 

“With pleasure, if Mrs. Newman allows me 
to do it.” 

Isabelle nodded her approval, and he began 
the little history. 

“Long ago, in the days of the Puritans, one 
of my great-grandfathers lived, and was called 
Lawrence Haresdale. A Cavalier, a man of 
rank and political consequence, he had fallen in 
love with the daughter of a psalm-singing Puri- 
tan blacksmith. At this time the universal op- 
probrium lavished upon the sect was so terrible 
as to make it almost dangerous for my grand- 
father to take off his hat to Love Hapgood when 
he passed her in the street, and, of course, under 
such circumstances, there could be no betrothal 
between them. But still the story says that, on 
her twentieth birthday, he declared to her his 
love and gave her a ring, which she swore to 
keep till the day of her death. When the May- 
flower set sail from Southampton, in 1620, as 
you all know, Love Hapgood stood upon the 
deck beside her father, the blacksmith—two 
devotees, whose way was only lit by faith, seek- 
ing the unknown land of freedom, And as the 
little vessel sailed away, she, standing in the 
high clumsy stern, held her hand out toward the 
shore, and the ring sparkled and flashed so that 
a Cavalier who had come down to the shore, 
hoping at the last moment to turn the purpose 
of the girl he loved, saw the white hand stretch- 
ed toward him in farewell, and the token that he 
had placed upon her finger. And then gradual- 
ly her form grew dim in the fading light, and 
Lawrence turned back toward London, a sad 
and lonely man, He never saw her again; but 
after many years, when the American colonists 
had gained a sure home in the new country, and 
Haresdale was an old man, married to the Lady 
Sarah Edgarton, then the ring came to him 
again, and he knew that his first love was dead, 

* and that she had never forgotten him. She had 
married, too, and had been an industrious, sad 
woman, severe and hard: yet think of the ro- 
mance and sorrow which she had known, and 
of which that ring was always a sign! It was a 
sapphire, cut with the initials of the two lovers, 
L. H., and the date marked within the circle. 
It has been regarded as a sort of talisman in our 
family since then, and has been handed down 
from father to son until my time, when it came 
to me as my grandfather’s heir.” x 

Mr. Osborne finished the story, and Miss Har- 
ley rose quietly and walked away into the woods. 
That morning she had put on the sapphire ring, 
with a romantic fancy that she would wear it 
once more in the place where it had first come 
to her. She knew now that the jewel belonged 
to Lawrence Haresdale Osborne, and only one 
thought had possession of her mind—the ring 
must be given to its rightful owner. 

Louise was wandering among the trees, tread- 
ing the dry, brown leaves beneath her feet with 
a pleasant, crackling sound as she wert. Then 
a footstep followed, and Lawrence Osborne's 
voice said, a 

“‘T am glad to see you are not fatigued after 
the long ride.” ‘ , 

“© No, I am not tired, and if I were, this walk- 
ingisso pleasant. Mr.Osborne—” She stopped 
short. The ring on her finger seemed to burn; 
she must give it to him at once, without a mo- 
ment’s indecision. He waited for her to speak. 
“T have your ring.” . 

“My ring! I do not understand. 

‘The old seal. I found it seven years ago.” 
She spoke excitedly, and pulled off her riding- 
gloves. ‘‘See! it is yours,” she cried. Her 
hands were trembling, and the ring did not come 
off easily. e 

Lawrence was looking at her with his steady 


What was it? How de- 


eyes. Suddenly he took her hands in his and 


held them tight. 

“Do you think I want it?” he asked. ‘* Oh, 
Louise, will you not wear my ring?—for I love 
you.” 

“<Tt is yours,” she said again. 

“Not in that way. Not unless you too are 
mine. Itisasign to you. My beloved, all my 
heart is yours!” 

It was growing dark, the picnic tea was over, 
and every hody, tired out with the day’s search 
after happiness, was glad to turn homeward. 

«<Where is Lou Harley ?” called Isabelle. 

“Here,” answered a voice, She was already 





mounted, and waiting at a little distance. Be- 
side her horse stood a riderless steed, whose 
bridle rein she also held. 

Lawrence came to Isabelle’s side. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Newman,” he said, ‘‘I have found my ring.” 

She held out her hands to him. ‘‘ Have you 
nothing else to tell me ?” 

“* Ask Louise,” he answered, smiling. ‘‘ But 
she surely can not mind my telling you how hap- 
py Iam.” 

**Soam I. Bless you both!” 

Then he mounted his horse, and Louise and 
he rode home through the quiet evening. 

‘* Lawrence, I never thought to marry an En- 
glishman.” 

“‘Nor I an American; but we couldn't help 
ourselves; it was preordained,” he said, laughing. 

“Don’t laugh, for do you know there is some- 
thing solemn about it all? You said that our 
ring first belonged to Love Hapgood. Law- 
rence, she was afterward Love Harley, and she 
was the first of our family here. Do you see 
how strange it is ?” 

He looked at her, and saw how full of feeling 
her sweet face had become. 

“My darling,” he said, ‘‘ please Heaven, noth- 
ing shall part thee and me.” 





THE MYTH OF ROBIN HOOD. 


E doubt whether ordinary readers have 

seriously thought of the contradictions in- 
volved in the ordinary stories respecting Robin 
Hood. Let us state a few. First, as to the 
time in which he lived. He is placed in three 
successive centuries. According to the common 
theory, which considers him a Saxon outlaw, he 
lived at the time of the Conquest. ‘‘ About this 
time (1189-99), as I conjectured,” writes Mair, a 
Scottish historian, ‘the notorious robbers, Rob- 
ert Hood, of England, and Little John, lurked in 
the woods, spoiling the goods only of rich men.” 
This account is repeated by Stow and Holinshed. 
Charles Knight and others regard the hero as one 
of the adherents of Simon de Montfort. Fordun 
is quoted as an authority. His Scotochronicon 
was written between 1377 and 1384, and received 
large interpolations from his pupil, Boner, Abbot 
of Columba. The account of Robin Hood is one 
of these interpolations. It reads; ‘‘ At this time 
(1266), from the number of those who had been 
deprived of their estates, arose the celebrated 
bandit, Robert Hood (with Little John and their 
accomplices), whose achievements the foolish vul- 
gar delight to celebrate in comedies and trage- 
dies, while the ballads upon his adventures sung 
by the jesters and minstrels are preferred to all 
others.” The Rey. John Hunter carries the hero 
into the following century. In 1322 Edward 
III. suppressed an insurrection in Yorkshire, 
and he conjectures that Robin Hood was one of 
the rebellious band who took to the woods of 
Sherwood and Barnsdale. An old black-letter 
legend represents Robin as pardoned by the king 
and taken to court. In certain Exchequer ac- 
counts for 1324-25 Robert Hood is spoken of 
as one of the “porters of the chambers.” The 
Robin Hood of the ballads is buried at Brick- 
less, in Scotland, and Kirklees, in Yorkshire: 
Little John dies in Dublin, at Hathensaye, in 
Derbyshire, and at Pelte, in Murranland, where 
Hector Boece, a Scottish chronicler, professes to 
have seen his bones. Neither of the three ac- 
counts we haye mentioned is attested by good 
authorities. The Saxon chronicle makes no 
mention of Robin Hood. The ballads about 
the De Montfort rebellion do not refer to him, 


but lament that the times are sad; and one. 


written shortly after Evesham runs, 


“No good, I ween, of late is seen 
By earl or baron done; 
Nor knight nor squire to fame aspire, 
Or dare disgrace to shun.” 


This plaint would have been impossible had 
Boner been correct. Further, a local histori- 
an who wrote during Edward the Third’s time 
in Leicester Abbey—Henry of Knighton—has 
not a word respecting Mr. Hunter’s hero. 

The conclusion is forced upon us that all the 
supposed facts in the chronicles where Robin is 
mentioned were derived from the ballads. This 
fact seems incontestable, and Boner gives us a 
hint of the process of manufacture—first  bal- 
lads, then “gestes,” and then history. Nearly 
every wood in earlier times had its outlawed 
hero, and it was easy to clothe them with ro- 
mantic qualities. Even France had its Robin 
de Bois, a child’s bugbear. 
. However, to the ballads. Robin Hood, Will- 
iam Clondesly, Adam Bell, and Clym of the 
Clough all belong to the same cycle. The fa- 
mous shot attributed to the second is also at- 
tributed to Woden, and the key is a strange one. 


We use it, and it opens a new land. Woden, 
the Teutonic god, was the symbol of spring and 
victory. Now all the Robin Hood ballads mostly 


begin with a description of spring, or the month 
of May, and in the oldest celebrations of May- 
day—such as that of Helston, in Cornwall, whi 
has puzzled the antiquaries—Robin Hood is in- 
troduced, and the ‘‘ Hal-and-tow” party, as they 
dance through the main street and in and out 
of gentlemen’s houses, sing a ditty about Robin 
Hood and Little John. The connection be- 
tween May and the forest hero is thus doubly 
established—by the ballads and by popular cele- 
brations. In some of the May pageants a horse 
and man are introduced, the rider carrying a 
bow and arrow. This is common in Germany, 
and the rider is always called Rupert, or Robert. 
The ceremony of the horse is known as a hov- 
dening, the horse being the hovden. In Kent 
hovden is pronounced wovden. Now, in old 
mythology the sun is frequently spoken of as a 
horse, especially the rising sun, and one of the 
Vedic. hymns addresses it wholly under this 





image. 5 
We have thus in the legend of Robin Hood a 
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pretty myth. The May games were common in 
pagan times. Woden was the horse, the sun 
god, the victor of winter, swift and strong, and 
the sheath of arrows represented his fierce, far- 
darting beams. The man who mimicked him 
was called Robert, in common parlance. The 
transformation of Woden into wovden, and wov- 
den into wood, was not difficult, and thus the 
way was open for connecting the name with any 
hero whose existence would be acceptable to 


popular feeling. Spring conquered winter, and. 


why should not Robin Hood hold out against 
William, the Saxon against the Norman, the 
forester against the soldier? But most likely 
there were Robin Hood ballads of a much more 
simple and antiquated form than those now pre- 
seryed, and linking Saxon to Teuton, paganism 
to Christianity, and a realm of dim fiction to one 
of hard reality and cruel strife. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


a LD PROBABILITIES” —as our Signal 
Service is irreverently personified, in 
common parlance—is an individual of growin; 
importance. His opinion is sought by old ani 
young before engaging in the duties of each day, 
as well as upon special occasions. He kindly 
tells us whether to take an umbrella or an over- 
coat as we are about to leave home for any little 
trip. Generally we follow his advice, and find it 
good. Sometimes he makes a mistake—who, 
indeed, does not ?—and then how peoure abuse 
him and laugh at him and accuse him of igno- 
rance! Does any body learn every thing in a 
minute? Why not give him a little time? For 
though we call him ‘Old,’ ‘“ Probabilities” is 
very young. We do not now recall the exact 
date, but only a short time ago he made his pub- 
lic appearance as a daily contributor to numer- 
ous newspapers. He is never humorous or po- 
etical, his contributions being purely didactic, 
and his style laconic. Sometimes ‘‘Old Proba- 
bilities” appears to be quite uncertain himself 
what meteorologic changes are to be apprehend- 
ed; but this does not disconcert him in the least, 
as he then expresses his views in such terms as 
“*partly clear or cloudy weather,” ‘‘ possibly lo- 
cal rains,” “variable winds,” ete., which are 
sure to be moderately correct in any event. 
Rarely, however, he makes any parent error, 
though he seemed to have “missed a figure’’ 
somewhere in his reckoning about the middle 
of August, when he predicted for this section 
of country one day ‘‘cloudy weather, with oc- 
casional light local rain,’’ and there came forth- 
with the heaviest storm of the season. For 
some days thereafter ‘‘Old Probabilities” kept 
saying “clearing and clear weather,” but it did 
not come in these parts; it rained every day 
or every night, and when it was not rainy it 
was murky. So finally he settled down upon 
“threatening weather,’’ which turned out ‘just 
so.”’ In process of time we apprehend that our 
valued friend will give to the public such exact 
and extended details as to forth-coming weather 
that people can make their plans for voyages 
and travels, for business and pleasure, a week or 
two in advance, relying upon the infallibility of 
‘Old Probabilities” in deciding various details. 





At a recent meeting of the students of the 
Anderson School on Penikese Island, held in 
view of the fact that many were about to leave 
the school to return to their ordinary duties, a 
committee was appointed to draft a series of res- 
olutions. These resolutions, which were unan- 
imously adopted, recognized most gratefully the 
services of Professor and Mrs. Agassiz, and the 
instruction and assistance received from other 

rofessors, and from gentlemen who furnished 
instruments to be used in study. It is noticea- 
ble that the committee consisted of two gentle- 
men students and three ladies. 





The heavy rain-storms in this section of coun- 
try have thoroughly cleansed the streets’ of the 
large cities, and thus have proved a valuable san- 
itary agent. 





Whatever causes may have produced the fire 
by which the ill-fated Wawasset was destroyed, 
and whether those in charge of her were in fault 
for the conflagration or not, it is clear that the 
unusual loss of life is directly due to the over- 
crowded condition of the boat. She was licensed 
to carry a limited number of passengers, but this 
number was far exceeded on the day of the ca- 
lamity ; hence every element of alarm and peril 
was heightened, and all the ordinary means of 
rescue were rendered inadequate. There can be 
no excuse for the master of a steamboat taking 
on board a greater number of passengers than 
the law allows. It is necessarily a willful offense, 
committed merely for the sake of gain. The 
most stringent penalties of the law should be 
rigidly enforced in all cases of overcrowding, 
whether disaster results or not. 





Saratoga is to haye another large hotel, to 
be erected near the white sulphur springs. 
This arrangement for increased accommoda- 
tions must, indeed, be necessary if many of the 
visitors are accompanied by such an array of 
per. as. one lady of whom we have heard. She 

as nine Singing binds: one parrot, one tame 
dove, one peacock, six dogs, nine cats (some of 
which are kittens), two squirrels, two gold-fish, 
three turtles, and a young alligator. Among 
the dogs is a black-and-tan, weighing only two 
and a half pounds, for which she paid $75. We 
are given to understand that the owner of this 
menagerie is only abiding at the springs for the 
season, but we are forced to believe that this is 
a mistake, and that she is a permanent resident. 





A tract of land, including a fine grove, has 
been purchased at Old Orchard Beach, and laid 
out fora camp ground. The recent opening of 
the Boston and Maine Railroad through various 
sea-side towns has brought many hitherto quiet 
resorts into prominent notice. Old Orchard has 
one of the grandest beaches in the world, but 
we fear the quiet retirement of the place has 
passed away. 





Too Soon, by Mrs. Macquoid, is an entertain- 
ing story for those who in their summer recre- 
ating desire some light reading. Moreover, 
scattered through the book there are bits of 
thought which are worth remembering after the 





mere incidents of the tale have passed out of 
mind. As specimens we quote: 


“We seldom realize while we are young: that we are 
living our life in each of those hours which we often 
leap over in imagination, so desirous are we of those 
ahead, which we fancy will be so much fuller of hay 
pee And yet to most of us the day, it may be the 
hour, in which we make our most important step 
comes a us tine Deceedly vrei no warning for the 
preparation which we sho ave thought necessary 
beforehand.” . 

“Looks are wonderful things—telegrams of thought, 
except that instead of giving mere fragmentary cor. 
ners of it, as any words would, thy tall just the es- 
Sete aE nLIEY, of feeling which can never be 
spoken, which the mere fact of shaping into words 
destroys, a8 exposure to the broad face of daylight 
evaporates the fungus we gather under-ground.” 

“* Aunt Sophy, do you think you could go on all 
yens life eating mutton-chops every day for dinner? 

rank is very nice and kind and good—why, he’s ex- 
cellent.’ She gave a little weary sigh. ‘I have known 
Frank ever since he was three; there’s nothing to 
find out in him; I know his thoughts and ideas inside 
and outside too,’” 


_ For ten years past an eccentric man has been 
living the life of a hermit on a lonely island in 
Moosehead Lake, Maine. In summer his house 
has been a large dry-goods box, in winter a hogs- 
head. His food was such as he could find on 
the island, and he seemed happy. His friends, 
however, have succeeded in persuading him’ to 
return to civilized life. 








__ Suitable nourishment for the dependent poor 
in seyere sickness or in long-continued feeble- 
ness is something very difficult to obtain, as 
benevolent laborers are well aware. ‘The New 
York Diet Kitchen” is an organization to estab- 
lish in each dispensary district a kitchen, to be 
in shares of an experienced matron. Proper 
food and delicacies for the sick will be well pre- 
pared, and sent out in generous portions by 
order of the visiting physician of the district. 





It certainly seems strange to a reflective mind 
that the hottest weeks in all the year should be 
chosen for the heating amusement of racing and 
violent contests. It would naturally be sup- 
pore that people would prefer to keep the 

ood cool. But no: there are horse-races, 
boat - races, foot- races, and base-ball contests, 
We suppose this latter game must be very fun- 
ny to the participants: knocks and bruises and 
wounds dwindle into insignificance compared 
with the brief glory to be won. But base-ball 
players certainly do not always present a com- 
‘ortable appearance. 


How comfortable for a young wife to feel 
that her husband is a bountiful provider, and 
that she will never want for the necessaries of 
life! A newly married man was recently direct- 
ed by his wife to order some yeast, and not hav- 
ing a very well defined idea of yeast himself, he 
told the baker to send up a couple of dollars’ 
worth. At nine o'clock next morning three 
men might have been seen tugging and sweat- 
ing up the front stairs of that man’s house with 
a cask of yeast. 





A South Carolina journal discourses at some 
length upon “ second love,”’ in a quaint sort of 
way, being of the opinion that new things are 
not always the best—that ‘‘ many a second-hand 
thing, although somewhat battered and bruised, 
is more highly prized than its tawdry, flashy 
neighbor, which will fall to pieces as soon as 
any strain is put upon it. There is,” the writer 
goes on to say, ‘a Dora and an Agnes in well- 
nigh every life. Is the first novel, or the first 
song, or the first poem as likely to live as the 
ripe production of later years? Not it. There 
are men who became famous by a single speech, 
or by a single verse; so there are men, perhaps, 
who have had but onelove. They are not many, 
and’tis better so. The world would soon come 
to a stand-still without the help of second-hand 
swains !”? 





“The Tombs,”’ the dark, damp, and gloomy 
prison of New York city, is to give place toa 
more wholesome building for the confinement 
of criminals. A site for a new prison has been 
selected on the block bounded by Canal, Bay- 
ard, Mott, and Elizabeth streets, and the work 
of building will soon be commenced. ‘The 
Tombs” is built on land which was once a 
marsh, which accounts for the great dampness 
of its walls. 





Somebody who has been investigating matters 
by the aid of the census reports informs the 
public that an individual is six times as likely 
to kill himself as the lightning is to kill him. 
This is comforting to those who suffer fears of 
sudden death during every thunder-storm. This 
conclusion is drawn from the fact that in 1870 
there were 1875 deaths by suicide, and only-202 
by lightning. During the same year there were 
307 deaths by sun-stroke, so that the sun itself 
is more to be feared than the fiery flash, An- 
other singular circumstance is that of the 202 
persons struck by lightning 148 were males, and 
only fifty-four females. 





In olden times children were early taughtthat 
the instant they woke in the morning they must 
bounce out of bed, not waiting for a moment's 
consideration until they were sale, landed on 
the floor. Some wide-awake children, whose 
eyes naturally opened with the coming dawn, 
could easily accomplish this feat; but alas for 
the poor little creatures who found it nearly im- 
possible to shake off the drowsiness that per- 
yaded their entire systems! In a pitiful state 
of semi-sleep they dregeed themselves from bed 
and tried to dress. Those who retain vivid re- 
membrances of such experiences of childhood 
will be gratified to know that Dr. Hall says that 
up to eighteen years every child should be al- 
lowed to rest in bed, after sleep is over, until 
they feel as if they had rather get up than not; 
that it is a very great mistake for persons, old 
or young—especially children and feeble or sed- 
entary persons—to bounce out of bed the mo- 
ment they wake up; that fifteen or twenty min- 
utes spent in gradually waking up, after the eyes 
are opened, and in turning over and stretching 
the limbs, do as much Bood as sound sleep, be- 
cause the operations set the blood in motion by 
degrees, tending to equalize the circulation; for 
during sleep the,blood tends to stagnation, the 
heart beats feebly and slowly, and any shock to 
the system sen the blood in overwhelming 
quantities to the heart is the greatest absurdity. 
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THE MOOTED QUESTION. 


¢7 CAN’T stand this any longer, and I won’t!” 

[ Marcia stopped in her uneasy walk, and 
stood in a bolt-apright, uncomfortable attitude 
before the table. 

“Why, girlie, what is the matter now?” in- 
quired Susie’s gentle voice. 

Girlie seemed the most inappropriate name for 
the large-framed woman, with heavy masses of 
red hair (no subterfuge of auburn possible), pale 
face, and deep-set black eyes, that burned under 
level dark brows. 

“It’s too ridiculous ; it’s hateful and abomina- 
ble; and I intend to put an end to it as far as I 
am concerned,” continued Marcia, glaring stern- 
ly at her mother. 

“You look as if you'd put an end to any thing 
that vexed you,” said Edith, calmly, looking at 
her with eyes of disapproval. ‘One, two, three— 
I’ve lost a stitch in some way. Won't you turn 
up the light a little?” 

Marcia complied with such vigor that Susie 
interposed to save the shade, and patted Marcia’s 
arm on the way. 

“No, you can’t stop me!” blurted that irate 
young woman. ‘‘I am going to have my say 
now, oncé for all.” 

“You act just like a man,” said Edith, with 
a tinge of contempt in her voice. 

“You ought to be the last one in this family 
to scorn a man,” retorted Marcia, pointing to 
Edith’s diamond, which was brilliantly asserting 
itself whenever she moved her hand. ‘‘ But if 
I’m like a man, I’m going to have some of their 
privileges. I won't be cooped up in the house 
like this because I happen to be a woman.” 

«That's the Divine ordering,” said her mother. 

“‘What’s the Divine ordering?—that father 
and*George should go out evening after evening, 
and I should never hear or see any thing? I 
scarcely believe that.” 

“*No; you must lay that to society,” replied 
Susie. 

** Well, it is not to be any longer. I am going 
where I please, and when. I could not hear 
Froude, because every body was scandalized at 
the idea of my going without a man tagged on 
to my cloak, like Gratz Brown on Greeley; I 
didn’t see Pepper's Ghost ; I can’t ever make a 
call in the evening; I—” 

“*Goodness! Marcia, stop—do, for common 
decency’s sake!” cried Edith. ‘* You'll be want- 
ing to call on gentlemen yet.” 

“*T want to do so now,” replied the daring 
dissemter. ‘‘I wanted dreadfully to go in the 
other day and ask Mr. Beman about the mag- 
nesia in the sun, and couldn't, because he was a 
bachelor, and people would talk.” 

Susie looked up once, and then went on with 
her darning, with fingers that trembled slightly ; 
but Mrs. Dey declared, with more force than 
usual, 

‘*Marcia, you are talking preposterously. No 
right-minded young woman feels in that way.” 

‘Then I’m not right-minded. But I mean 
to go, and let there be an end of the word wom- 
an being put up as a bar across my path.” 

**Really quite eloquent!” said Edith, scorn- 
fully, bending a graceful head over her bright 
worsteds. 

“You're very ungrateful, Marcia,” said her 
mother. ‘‘ Your brothers would always take you 
if you asked them.” 

Marcia had thrown herself into a chair, but at 
this she sprung up. 

“*T thought it was not delicate for ladies to 
ask gentlemen to take them out; and if I did, 
what then? George is so tired with having been 
out all the night before that he groans and sighs, 
looks glum, and hurries one so, or else treats you 
with such solemnity that you feel like a crim- 
inal. I don’t like going to concerts with mar- 
tyrs, and especially the kind that don’t smile as 
they go to the stake. No matter how much I 
want to go to some places, I would rather stay at 
home than have escort doled out in such unpleas- 
ant doses.” 

“*T don’t see why you make such a fuss,” said 
Edith. ‘‘It’s natural that women should stay 
at home; it has always been so; and you can’t 
change the world.” 

‘Well, it’s not natural selection on my part, 
and that’s what elevates the animal.” 

“Marcia, what language!” interposed her 
mother. 

“*You don’t stay at home,” continued the 
Darwinian, addressing Edith. ‘‘ Because you're 
soft and pretty, you'll marry and perform the 
old poetical figure of the ivy and the oak; but 
it’s different with me, and I don’t intend to be 
tied down by sex any longer, but am going to 
have the rights of a rational human being.” 

Edith leaned back in her chair so as to bring 
the softened light on her face, and clasped her 
white hands on the black velvet of her work, 
where they lay like lilies. “It was true, Marcia 
would probably never marry; plain women were 
apt to act in this way. Now dear, good little 
Susie, so plump and rey road make an ex- 
cellent wife for some plain, substantial -man, 
while she herself would certainly be in her proper 
place at the head of Robert Thornton’s elegant 
establishment, 

“Tt’s a pity you did not proclaim ee jinde- 
pendence before the election,” said . Dey, 
with a feeble attempt at scorn. 

‘J don’t want to vote,” said Marcia, stopping 
in her walk on the floor. ‘‘ Politics are too 
dirty.” 

“They might be reformed,” quietly remarked 
Susie, looking up with a bright light in her 
eyes. 

Marcia stared at her a moment, and continued, 
“Tf you and Edith want to stay at home—” 

“*T don’t want to,” said Susie. 

“*_Why, you are welcome to do so. Cousin 
Edith has a lover who thinks she is the only 
mortal in the world; and as long as my money 


lasts I mean to go. I shall hear Lucca to-mor- 
row night.” 

‘Oh, don’t!” cried Edith; ‘I wouldn’t have 
Mr. Thornton see you there alone for any thing.” 

‘No danger,” replied Marcia, shortly. ‘‘ What 
do you snobs in the five-dollar seats know of us 
music-lovers toasting for a dollar apiece in the 
top of the house ?” 

** Not even a reserved seat! Why, that is not 
respectable.” 

“*T think I’ve got beyond the point where men 
and reserved seats make me respectable.” 

“* Marcia, you don’t really mean to go! Some 
dreadful thing will happen to you,” urged her 
mother. ‘‘ Ask one of your brothers.” 

‘*What, take a boy of fourteen, about half as 
large as I am—away from his studies, too! And 
if I ask George, he'll be sure to have some other 
engagement. No, I have taken my stand at 
last.” 

“*Oh dear!” groaned Mrs. Dey. 

“‘T'll talk to her about it,” said Susie. 

** Will you?” exclaimed Marcia, going to the 
window to cool off, where in a few minutes Susie 
followed her. 

The result of their conversation was Marcia’s 
saying, as she went up stairs, 

**Tl do as you say this time, and you'll see it 
will be just as I told you.” 

‘The next evening, as the family gathered about 
the table for dinner, Marcia exclaimed : 

“This is Lucca’s last night in Faust; I do so 
want to go.” 

A silence followed this remark, Edith lifting 
her eyebrows in remembrance of Marcia’s dec- 
laration, but being too indifferent to say any 
thing. The door-bell rang, and George sprang 
up, saying, 

“That's Boker! I’m off.” 

“Are you going out, father?” inquired Mar- 
cia. 

“*No, I'm too tired to go any. where to-night. 
‘When a man has been out all day, he wants to 
rest at home sometimes.” 

Marcia made no reply, but her black brows 
seemed to form a barricade behind which some 
kind of a battle was to take place. She was 
ominously silent during the evening, hardly civil 
to Mr. Thornton when he came for Edith, and 
sat a long time in the dark in her own room, 
There was something in the steady energy of her 
face that haunted Mr. Thornton as he looked at 
the pretty silken woman by his side, and he re- 
marked, , 

“Your cousin Marcia must be a person of 
considerable character.” 

“Marcia is peculiar,” replied Edith, with a 
tone of artificial pity. ‘‘You must excuse her 
roughness,” 

“Oh, I rather like it. Sometimes the best 
gems have the most unprepossessing exterior, 
but the skilled hand brings out untold beauty.” 

Edith softly murmured ‘‘ Yes,” for her femi- 
nine ear had detected a note of feeling in his 
tone which she seldom heard, but her mind was 
occupied with the wonder what he would give 
her for Christmas. 

‘*Susie,” said Marcia, the next day, ‘‘I am 
going to the lecture to-night, and if you want to 
go, I'd like to have you.” 

“‘T don’t quite like to have you go alone, Mar- 
cia; so if you insist on this course I shall always 
accompany you.” 

“T am glad of it, for you don’t go out any 
more than I do, and we both need it.” 

“T think so,” replied Susie. And here the 
matter ended—with them. 

A fearful domestic storm arose when the girls 
announced their intention. 

“You are not going alone?” asserted George. 

“Yes,” 

“No; I'lltake you up, and come for you.” 

“*Tt is not at all necessary.” 

“T’m not going to have my sisters run over 
New York in that way in the evening.” 

“*There’s no use in talking about it, George.” 

‘**There’s no question about the impropriety 
of it.” 

“Yes, there is. Put it in this form, Can 
women who have no escort quietly go about un- 
molested in New York in the evening, or can 
they not? And Susie and I, like Miss Emily 
Faithfull with her type-setting, will prove in per- 
son that they can.” 

“*You have an escort.” 

“How often?” And the girls left the room. 

George had his way in so much as he attended 
them to the hall; and when the lecture was over 
they looked for him among gentlemen about the 
door. He was not there, and Susie thought they 
had better wait. So they did until every one was 
gone, and the janitor, looking suspiciously, came 
to lockup. As they walked to the cars the few 
passers in the street glanced at them, for they 
lingered and looked, expecting George every 
moment. 

“Looking for any one, miss?” asked a man, 
putting his face close to Susie's. 

She started back, and clutched Marcia, who 
sternly said, 

“No,” in a naturally deep voice, delivering 
the word as if it was a stone. 

“* Beg pardon,” said the man, hastily retreating. 

“That comes of looking for a man!” said 
Marcia. 

Susie was too disturbed to speak, expecting 
unpleasant encounters at every corner; but when 
they moved as with a purpose they had no other 
adventure, reaching home in safety. George 
apologized, geying he really forgot until it was 
too late, and then he walked home with Boker, 
as he thought there was no use going for them. 
Marcia accepted his excuse, but told Susie to 
mark the value of leaning on a ‘‘ broken reed.” 

“*Putting my hand to the plow and turning 
back is not my way, and you'll be convinced 
some day, too.” 

From that time Marcia and Susie pursued 
their course undeviatingly. George and the fa- 
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ther were thoroughly unreconciled at first, talked 
much, and, to do them justice, would have acted 
also, but Marcia was inflexible. Sometimes, when 
it met their engagements, all went together, but 
more often the girls alone, and the matter finally 
settled itself. As the girls pursued their way 
quietly and simply, they elicited no remark, and 
met with nothing unpleasant. Their faces be- 
came familiar to some inveterate lecture and 
concert goers; but as they assumed the position 
as a matter of course, others accepted it in the 
same light. Neither of them looked the least 
like strong-minded women in the usually accepted 
sense. Marcia’s defiance was truly feminine in 
its character; and a bright blush and sudden 
tumult in her bosom, if too closely approached 
or contemplated, betrayed a delicacy of character 
which in a measure unfitted her for actual con- 
flict with the world. Susie was eminently a fire- 
side body in looks and manner. Gentle and soft, 
a little trim, bright person; but once look into 
the earnest dark eyes and you’d shake your 
head. There was a something in them that sug- 
gested change, and surely they were the outlook 
of athinker. Susie was not entirely content with 
things as they were; but the success of the ex- 
periment gradually convinced her, and she began 
to see that woman might have an independent 
existence, and yet resign none of the grace and 
delicacy of her sex. She learned, too, that men 
thoroughly respect women who, with a simple, 
honest purpose, attend to their own affairs, even 
if in so doing they seem to stray out of the beat- 
en path of life. Marcia was more content and 
happy than she had ever been. The storm dis- 
appeared from her black brows, and a grace of 
womanhood, born of peace and independence, 
was throned in her crown of shining hair. 

“‘Those are surely your cousins,” said Mr. 
Thornton, one evening, as he and Edith came out 
from a lecture. 

“Yes,” she replied, carelessly; eagerly add- 
ing, ‘‘There are Mr. and Mrs. Eames.” 

Mr. Thornton bowed with indifference to the 
fashionable couple who passed them, and turned 
to discuss the lecture with the sisters. Edith 
afterward declared herself ready to die with mor- 
tification at meeting them in that way, but Mr. 
Thornton seemed quite delighted with Marcia’s 
bright remarks, and offered the sisters tickets for 
the next evening. 

“J should be delighted to accompany you if 
Edith would like to go, but unfortunately I am 
always engaged on Wednesday evenings,” he 
said, in parting. _ 

‘Just as if you were a couple of men!” said 
Edith. 

“He did not,” replied Marcia. ‘‘ You don’t 
deserve such a lover;” and she went up stairs 
with a red face. 

“T thought him very polite,” said Susie; 
“and I shall be so glad to go.” 

The lecture hall was some distance from the 
girls’ residence, and when they came out the 
cars were much crowded. Susie demurred about 
getting on, but the conductor urged that there was 
plenty of room, and when she had succeeded in 
gaining the upper step the car started without 
Marcia. As they were on a down grade, they 
did not succeed in stopping again until they had 
gone nearly two blocks. Susie had no choice 
but to alight and look for Marcia, which she did 
with some trepidation. It seemed strange to be 
walking alone in the night, but in an instant the 
absurdity of the position flashed across her. She 
had considered herself a protection for Marcia, 
being older, and on no account would have 
thought -of going alone herself; yet here they 
both were looking for each other, and perhaps 
going further away, for Marcia might have taken 
the next car down. Still, as the case stood, 
Susie pursued her search, though her opinions 
had taken a leap that might have startled the 
boldest reformer. But she did not find Marcia, 
and, after much consideration and walking, went 
home, to discover, to her horror, that the missing 
one had not appeared there either. The ladies 
of the family had retired, the gentlemen were 
still out; so Susie sat down upon the lowest stair 
alone in the dimly lighted hall to consider what 
had best be done. She was startled by the roll 
of a carriage, followed by a sharp ring of the 
bell, and on opening the door Mr. ‘Thornton en- 
tered with Marcia. In answer to Susie’s blank 
look of amazement, Marcia cried, 

“Mr, Thornton insisted, Susie, though I told 
him it was entirely unnecessary.” 

“* She really was not fit to come alone,” he re- 
plied, looking earnestly at Marcia, while she 
turned away with an embarrassed manner. 

“*But where have you been ?” inquired the as- 
tonished Susie, beginning to feel confused with 
the light which was dawning upon her on more 
than one subject. 

““Why, when I went to get on the car I sud- 
denly became dizzy, and had to sit down on the 
curb-stone, and then I have very indistinct rec- 
ollections until—” 

Marcia paused, and Mr. Thornton said, with 
rather more excitement than usual in his tone, 

“* As I was passing a druggist’s I went in to 
get a light, and there was your sister just recov- 
ering herself. She seemed much better in a mo- 
ment, but I thought she ought to come home in 
a carriage.” 

Curiously enough, Mr. Thornton looked at 
Marcia instead of Susie during these remarks, 
and at the close, after offering assistance, hastily 
made his adieux. Susie was too busy with con- 
flicting thoughts, and Marcia too much shaken 
by the events of the evening, to admit of much 
conversation ; so the girls went to bed very quietly. 

‘The next morning, when the adventures of the 
night were related at the breakfast-table, Mr. 
Dey and George exclaimed : 

“T always told you something would happen! 
Now there’s an end to this folly.” . i 

“But there is not an end,” said Susie, quiet- 
ly. And so the sequel proved. 


[SzeremBer 13, 1873. 
It already seemed convenient to George to be 
able to make what engagements he pleased with- 
out the fear of being called upon to go some- 
where he did not wish to, and Susie now cast 
prejudice to the winds, and darned seditious 
thoughts into the toes of stockings, and laid 
great plans in elbow patches, which, if known, 
might have scratched and pricked more serious- 
ly than ever a forgotten pin had done. Marcia’s 
life was full of content, and she was so playful 
with George and so social with Mr. Thornton 
that Edith languidly began to think Marcia real- 
ly liked men. 

A few weeks after Marcia’s misadventure, as 
she and Susie were going to a lecture, they met 
Mr. Thornton coming in. His pleasant face was 
clouded, and he bowed abstractedly to them as 
he inquired for Edith. Marcia’s mind wandered 
a little from the subject of the lecture, and she 
would hardly have appreciated the elaborate ex- 
planations of the speaker if she had known what 
was going on in the parlor at home. 

Edith had greeted her lover in her graceful 
manner, and then, dropping into an easy-chair, 
had prepared herself for the usual admiration. 
But Mr. Thornton seemed to be thinking abont 
something else, and talked in an abstracted, dis- 
jointed style, and finally abruptly broke into the 
subject on his mind. A great blow had come 
in his business ; he had been in trouble for some 
time, and now all was over: he was ruined. It 
would take all his private fortune to pay his 
debts ; he must begin over again. Of course it 
would be some years before they could marry, 
and then he might be a poor man. He ran 
through the matter hastily, evidently too much 
disturbed to dwell upon it, and anxious to let her 
know the extent of the disaster. Edith had lost 
her pliant grace as the tale went on, and before 
it was finished seemed to be busy with some plan. 
Mr. Thornton leaned over and took the beauti- 
ful hand which wore his costly gift, and as he 
completed his recital looked in her face for some 
token of love. She calmly lifted her white lids 
and said, F 

““Why pay your debts? Keep your money, 
and be comfortable. That's the way many men 
do.” 

He started, and dropped her hand; but catch- 
ing both, leaned toward her and said, 

“You are not in earnest ?” 

“*Yes—for my sake. Of course I can’t marry 
@ poor man.” 

“*You know I never could think of such a 
thing!” he replied, springing up and pacing the 
room. ‘But, Edith, a few years would not be 
long to wait, and I would have such a prize to 
work for!” And he bent tenderly over her, 
dropping a kiss into her golden hair. 

“Tt would be a great while to wait—and what 
of me meantime?” And the tears of vexation 
sprang into Edith’s eyes, but were dried, for cry- 
ing made her face red. ‘* I'm twenty-two now. 
You must save your money.” 

“Den’t talk so!” cried Mr. Thornton, moving 
restlessly about; ‘‘it makes me feel as if you 
did not love me.” 

“*T don't know that I do,” replied Edith’s soft 
voice, while she slipped the diamond ring up and 
down upon her finger. 

He stoppéd as if stunned, and stood like a 
statue until Marcia’s clear tone said, 

“<T wonder if Mr. Thornton has gone. I hope 
he’s in no trouble!” and steps were heard on the 


stair, 
“T can not see them,” he said. ‘‘ Good- 
night,” catching Edith in his arms. ‘*‘ You don’t 


know what you've said. I'll see you to-morrow 
evening,” and passed the ladies in the doorway, 
bowing hastily as he went out. 

The next evening the engagement was broken, 
and Mr. Thornton was no longer a frequent vis- 
itor. The family were astonished at the event, 
and Marcia indignant when she discovered the 
cause; but Edith had not a nature to be moved 
by surprise or indignation in others, and pursued 
her way, certain that she had acted for the best. 
Robert Thornton, however, had not forgotten 
Marcia’s helpful tone, and when he met her one 
Sunday at church, and she urged his calling, add- 
ing, ‘Susie and I are quite alone now; mother 
and Edith are away,” he came. 

He was slowly working upward in the face of 
much discouragement, and Marcia’s cordial sym- 
pathy and quick womanly intuition were a real 
help and comfort to him. He soon was in the 
habit of dropping in to ask her advice, or, if 
things went wrong, to hear her hearty ‘I’m 
sorry !” and to feel the grasp of her strong hand. 
He even became inclined to hold the latter a little 
longer than was necessary, and to linger on the 
balcony in the summer twilight, talking of other 
things than business, while Susie read by the low 
lamp in the library. She was becoming as much 
absorbed in her occupation as the couple in the 
moonlight, though bones and muscles, belladonna 
and scarlet fever, are rather different topics from 
those chosen by Marcia and her companion, But 
tastes differ, and while one temperament requires 
strong doses of physic to bring healthy action, 
another only needs a little petting, and all is right; 
and so with the sisters. There came an evening 
when Marcia, returning from a walk, slipped her 
arm about Susie’s neck, and laid a burning cheek 
on her forehead, 

‘‘ Why, girlie!”—and Susie finished an osseous 
sentence before she looked up. ‘‘ Something has 
happened,” she asserted, when Marcia’s sparkling 
eyes and quivering lips were fully revealed. 

“‘Oh, Susie, he’s splendid, and we're so hap- 
py!” was the rapturous response. 

After an hour's interval, when the book was 
forgotten, and Marcia on the floor and Susie 
bending over her, each trying to outtalk the 
other, Marcia exclaimed : 

“But, Susie, what will you do? We've been 
so much together, and I’m your escort.” 

“Why, I'll go alone; and, besides, I’ve a 
secret to tell you. I’m going to study medicine 
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next winter, and doctors can surely take care of 
themselves.” 

Susie’s face was not less bright than Marcia’s, 
and her enthusiastic outpourings concerning her 
love interwove with Marcia’s plans for the future. 
In due time the weddings took place. Marcia 
became Mrs. Thornton, and Susie M.D. And 
when the nation celebrates its Centennial, Susie 
will lecture in her quiet, homely way before the 
interested students, Marcia will train her baby 
boy, bubbling over with joy when he stammers 
papa, and Edith sit in her luxurious parlor, thank- 
ful that she had the courage to refuse Robert 
Thornton, or she never could have been Mrs. 
Blaine, with a private carriage, and two colored 
men at table. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorresronpEnt. ] 
“ A few Units.”—Miss Rose Hill.—A Beard Show. 

HE Duke of Edinburgh will doubtless get the 

£10,000 a year to be voted to him by Par- 
liament upon his approaching marriage, in addi- 
tion to the £15,000 a year which he already pos- 
sesses ; but by no means will he get it ‘‘ unop- 
posed save by a few units,” which is the account 
given by the Times of the course matters are 
likely to take. That great organ of ‘‘constitu- 
tionalism” even goes so far as to state that it is 
a comfort to the people to think that Clarence 
House (of the very existence and locality of 
which ‘‘the people,” including your humble 
servant, are utterly ignorant) is already pro- 
vided for the young people. This is the same 
newspaper which, as I once told you, remarked 
that the expression of sympathy sent by telegraph 
by the Queen on Charles Dickens’s death was 
“the greatest earthly comfort” his family could 
experience. Lord Granville in the House of 
Lords requests the peers to “humbly express 
their thanks to her Majesty for her gracious 
condescension” in having communicated to Par- 
liament the intended marriage of her second son ; 
and Lord Salisbury, on the part of the opposition, 
is convinced ‘‘ that whatever gives pleasure to the 
Queen must needs give pleasure to all classes of 
the people by whom she is revered.” Nay, when 
Mr. Hunt (in the absence of his chief, Disraeli), 
seconding Mr. Gladstone’s motion upon the mat- 
ter—for in such cases, as is fitting, the chief of 
the opposition seconds the proposal of the min- 
ister—observed that if, like Oliver Twist (only 
he did not mention it as a quotation), her Majes- 
ty had asked for more, her faithful Commons 
would have granted it, there were cries of 
“‘Hear, hear!” In short, if you should take 
for granted the literal truth of these authori- 
tative utterances, you might picture John Bull 
upon all fours with a money-bag in his mouth, 
only waiting, like a dutiful retriever, for the Queen 
to take it from him. As it happens, however, 
this is by no means the case; and the principal 
objection he has to forking out the money is the 
humiliating attitude in which he is thus repre- 
sented. ‘The phrases of adulation employed by 
these courtly personages sicken his honest stom- 
ach. To you who are not accustomed to progress 
on your hands and knees they will be, I suppose, 
unintelligible. I wish they were so in England. 

The objections to the grant itself—though it is 
certainly large enough—are as nothing compared 
with the general distaste to the thankless way in 
which it is demanded, and the slavish sycophan- 
ey with which it is acquiesced in; and, more- 
over, there is another consideration. The Duke 
of Edinburgh is known to be such an excellent 
manager—so entirely without that vice of heed- 
less generosity commonly ascribed to princes— 
that he would have made a smaller sum go quite 
far enough. In the mean time ‘‘ the few units” 
are exercising their right of protest: the rate- 
payers at Birmingham have passed a resolution 
disapproving of the grant; a demonstration 
against it has been held at Nottingham; and 
in Hyde Park a meeting is advertised to be held 
to-day for the same purpose. 

Apropos of royal marriages: on Friday, Au- 
gust 1, died, at Kensington Palace, Cecilia, 
Duchess of Inverness, by private marriage— 
but contrary to our Royal Marriage act—con- 
sort to the Duke of Sussex. Sixty years ago or 
so (for she was eighty-four) that union made a 
noise in the world of fashion, of which a faint 
echo is now once more heard. 

Supposing it were possible, Mr. Editor, that 
the breath of scandal should so far affect your 
honest name as to cause you to be tried for per- 
jury in a criminal court, would you not be much 
astonished if your own advocate were to remark 
that your statements ‘‘were not in general 
characterized by mathematical accuracy ;” that 
“your usual behavior was marked, he would not 
say y delirium, but by ridiculous absurdity ;” 
and finally, that he would only say of you that 
you were ‘‘a liar and an idiot?” Would it not 
strike you that this conduct was rather rough 
upon you, as proceeiting from your hired coun- 
sel, and would it not cause you to entertain the 
reflection, ‘‘If these be the eulogies of my de- 
fender, where will my prosecutor find his phrases 
of reprehension?” Yet the very terms I have 
just quoted were used to-day by Mr. Kenealy 
with reference to his client, the claimant. ‘‘ You 
are not,” he said, addressing the jury, ‘‘to take 
notice of his blunders and nonsensical mistakes 
about dates and localities, for it is impossible to 
account for what this man said or did; you must 
try him on broad principles.” This is fanny ; 
but a still more humorous incident arose out of 
yesterday’strial. In the course of Mr. Kenealy’s 
prolonged efforts to prove that the real young 
Roger Tichborne was an abandoned debauchee 
(in order to make his character assimilate with 
that of his present client), ie iaid great stress 
upon finding @ young woman’s name, Rose Hill, 
in Roger's memorandum-book ; you may imag- 
ine how he suggested that she had fallen a victim 





to the young man’s passions, how she had once 
been pure and beautiful as the lily, till this heart- 
less scoundrel crossed her path, and she became 
his sullied victim, etc.—when all of a sudden it 
turned out that Rose Hill was not the name of 
a young woman at all, but that of the family 
residence of a Mr. Smith, near Birmingham! 
“That being so,” says Mr. Kenealy, grudgingly, 
**J'll give her up.” 

The fact is, like a jockey who has his ‘‘in- 
structions” to make a waiting race of it, the 
learned counsel is talking (on behalf of the 'Tich- 
borne bond-holders) against time, in hopes that 
a judge or a juryman (two of the latter of whom 
have already been indisposed, and caused ad- 
journments) may die, and so make the proceed- 
Ings null and void. 

I dare say you have often read in the speeches 
of our conservative statesmen that this country 
is unhappily becoming Americanized, that the 
small end of the wedge has been inserted, with 
many other metaphors appropriate by their an- 
tiquity to the views of the orators in question. 
I have known a good old Tory country gentle- 
man object to his wife’s wearing American go- 
loshes, because she would thereby put her foot 
in it by adopting one of your ‘‘ institutions,” and 
take the first step to revolutionize this country, 
“Sir.” (We don’t say ‘‘ Sir” as often as you do, 
but we always use it when we are on the topic 
of the Constitution.) These forebodings are 
not, it seems, unfounded. We have long ago 
imported baby and bar-maid shows into this 
hemisphere, and last week (at a much-advertised 
tea-garden) we had a beard and mustache 
show. One competitor was unable to appear in 
person, but sent a letter inclosing a specimen of 
his beard, forty inches long! The prizes were 
bestowed in accordance with a show of hands 
made by the ladies present, and in both instances 
fell, you will be flattered to hear, to citizens of 
the United States. ‘‘I am not so bald,” as 
Longfellow writes, in his Spanish Student, 
‘that you can see my brains;” but when the 
time comes for rewards for bald gentlemen to be 
advertised, I hope to be qualified to compete. 
In ancient days, when brides were more openly 
put up for sale than at present (notwithstanding 
what the authoress of Girls of the Period may 
say to the contrary), it was the custom to give 
the money paid for the beauties as dowries to the 
plain girls, who would else go without husbands ; 
and surely that seems more just than this giving 
prizes to those in no want of a recompense. It 
is not the man with ‘a fine head of hair” that 
should get the money, but the bald man, that he 
may buy himself a wig. 'To see the unsuccess- 
ful competitors stroke their beards, as though to 
console them for their defeat and for the mis- 
placed admiration of their judges, was, it is said, 
quite a pathetic spectacle: also to see their 


mustaches droop. 
R. Kemste, of London. 





THE LITERATURE OF 
SMOKING. 


OTHING has been more belauded, nothing 

more abused, than smoking. At one time 
it has been all the fashion, at another it has been 
altogether tabooed ; ignored as completely as it 
is ignored in the pages of Shakspeare; idolized 
as completely as it was idolized by Dr. Parr; 
cast off as ruthlessly as Blackstone cast off the 
Muses he had wooed. Poets, divines, orators, 
and historians have waxed eloquent in its praises, 
and not less eloquent have been the furious in- 
vectives hurled against it. It has been one of 
those things—there are not many—on which ev- 
ery one has had definite opinions. ‘Those who 
have written or spoken for or against it have 
been equally unmeasured in the phraseology 
they employ. King James the First thunder- 
ed the first volley in his famous Counterblast to 
Tobacco, and this was followed by a Volley 
Jrom Parnassus, by an anonymous writer, whose 
wrath seems to have outstripped his power of 
expression. An under-tone of grumbling, in the 
shape of epigrams, occasional pamphlets, sarcas- 
tic notes, etc., is sometimes discernible to the 
curious in such things all through our litera- 
ture; but these grumblers are mostly of the 
subterranean order, mere croakers in the neth- 
ermost mud, One renegade, however, we must 
notice, a man who ought to have known better 
—Charles Lamb. His Farewell to Tobacco is 
the expression of the only piece of ingratitude 
that gentle nature was guilty of, if ingratitude 
it was. Catullus, we know, always discovered 
when Lesbia was fondest of him by the heart- 
less way in which she abused him. Perhaps 
the same paradoxical sentiment was guiding 
the infatuated Lamb when he penned the line, 
“Filth o’ the mouth, and fog o’ the mind”—a 
plagiarism, by-the-way, from a great smoker, 
who calls silence “‘ Frost o’ the mouth, and thaw 
o’ the mind.” 

One of the greatest of modern poets, tolerant 
of every thing besides, has the bad taste to be in- 
tolerant on this one subject, and hates a pipe or 
cigar as he would be ashamed to hate any thing 
or any body else in the world. But smokers 
can afford to smile at these black swans as they 
glance over the goodly list of those who have 
been guilty of the same weakness as themselves. 
The great Dr. Isaac Barrow called his pipe his 
Panpharmacon, or cure for every thing. Bish- 
op Hall and Dr. Hooker were by no means proof 
against a quiet clay. We can seé Ben Jonson 
and Drummond with the white vapor wreathing 
itself around them, and are by no means certain 
that my Lord Bacon did not know from experi- 
ence the truth of his own words, ‘‘ Tobacco com- 
forteth the spirits and dischargeth weariness, 
which it worketh partly by opening, but chiefly 
by the opiate virtue which condenseth the spir- 
its.” Fletcher had many a quiet pipe with Beau- 
mont, and Sir Thomas Overbury often soothed 





himself in a pause of his troubled life with ‘‘ that 
delectable pastime.” Scholars and students of 
every kind have been faithful votaries of the 
weed. Boxhore, the great Dutch scholar, was 
such a slave to it that he wore a very. broad- 
brimmed hat, pierced a hole through it, and so 
supported his pipe, while his hands were free, 
and smoked unimpeded day and night. Bent- 
ley could never sufficiently thank Cumberland 
for initiating him into the delightful mystery of. 
enjoying a pipe, and only regretted he had not 
begun earlier to learn it: he was over seventy 
when he had his first lesson. Porson used to 
dogmatically assert that when smoking went out 
of fashion learning did so too, and old Dr. Parr 
insisted on taking his pipe with him wherever he 
went. ‘*No pipe, no Parr,” was his snappish 
and ungallant speech to a lady who objected to 
the fumigation of her drawing-room. ‘The only 
rest poor old Hobbes got in that stormy, contéen- 
tious existence of his was when he could light 
his pipe in comfort, and forget all about Dr. 
Eachard or Wallis. Who can not see in imag- 
ination John Milton smoking his regular even- 
ing pipe, and talking between whiffs to gentle 
Elwood? or step over to the ‘‘ Rose” and sur- 
vey the author of Hudibras, silent, absent, and 
reserved, with a history in every line of that 
hard, goarse face, now lit up with the flare of 
the live coal he has put into the bowl of his 
pipe. Fielding was a great smoker, and many 
a scene of those harum-scarum comedies of his 
was dashed off on his tobacco paper.  Tillot- 
son was not a little attached to his evening pipe; 
and Jeremy Taylor meditated not a few of his 
golden pages through the ‘‘ wreaths of a curling 
mist which was born not of the meadows.” 

Old Burton, the author of the immortal Anat- 
omy of Melancholy, has a curious passage on the 
divine plant. He knows not what to conclude 
of it. ‘* Tobacco, divine, rare, superexcellent 
tobacco! which goes far beyond all their pana- 
ceas, potable gold, and philosopher's stones; a 
sovereign remedy to all diseases; but as it is 
commonly abused by most men, which take it 
as tinkers do ale, ’tis a plague, a mischief, a 
violent purger of goods, lands, health.” One 
may read in this the experience of many ‘‘mer- 
rie, facete, and juvenile” hours with old John 
Rouse, of the Bodleian, in the back quad of 
Christ-church—for he, like Burton, was a hero 
of the weed. Mathematicians have generally 
been great smokers, though we hope, for the 
honor of the name, they did not, like Sir Isaac 
Newton, use the fingers of their lady-loves for 
stoppers. All the wits of Queen Anne's time 
were nothing without their pipes. Steele wrote 
with a pipe in his mouth; and it was when 
wreathed in smoke that Addison shone most. 
Dryden, after his snuff-box, loved a whiff; and 
the great Mr. Congreve scorned not a ‘‘ church- 
warden.” Ambrose Philips was eloquent in its 
praises, and his namesake, John, has written a 
delightful alcaic ode in its praise. Who can for- 
get honest Dr. Brown’s “ Little pipe of mighty 
power,” and think of Daniel Defoe without his 
pipe? ‘The Spectator always devoted an hour 
in the evening to absorbing a clay; and if ever 
his equanimity was disturbed it was when the 
dancing Frenchmen broke his pipes. In later 
times tobacco has not been so popular with lit- 
erary men. Shelley could not endure a pipe, 
nor could Edgar Poe, nor Moore. Neither Ma- 
caulay nor De Quincey wasa smoker. If report 
speaks truly, owever, a good many distinguish- 
ed writers of our own day keep up the traditions 
of olden times. 





ART IN THE HIGHER ALPS. 


ANY years'since Mr. Ruskin expressed a 

hope that some first-rate artists would at- 
tempt to paint snow, not in its winter aspect and 
somewhat vulgar expression of dull and cruel 
opposition to life, but as it is seen under warm 
light. ‘‘Its curves are of inconceivable perfec- 
tion and changefulness ; its surface and trans- 
parency alike exquisite; its light and shade of 
inexhaustible variety and inimitable finish ; the 
shadows sharp, pale, and of heavenly color; the 
reflected lights intense and multitudinous, and 
mingled with the sweet occurrences of trans- 
mitted light. No mortal hand can approach 
the majesty or loveliness of it, yet it is possible, 
by care and skill, at least to suggest the pre- 
ciousness of its forms and intimate the nature 
of its light and shade: but this has never been 
attempted ; it could not be done except by art- 
ists of a rank exceedingly high, and there is 
something about the feeling of snow in ordinary 
scenery which such men do not like. But when 
the same qualities are exhibited on a magnifi- 
cent Alpine scale, and in a position where they 
interfere with no feeling of life, I see not why 
they should be neglected as they have hitherto 
been, unless that the difficulty of reconciling the 
brilliancy of snow with a picturesque light and 
shade is so great that most good artists disguise 
or avoid the greater part of upper Alpine scen- 
ery, and hint at the glacier so slightly that they 
do not feel the necessity of careful study of its 
forms.” ‘The critic might have added that few 
artists have constitutional strength for the neces- 
sary studies at great heights, and still fewer have 
the courage to face unpopularity and pursue 
beauty that holds forth empty hands to her vo- 
taries. We all know how artists are kept to 
styles and subjects in which they have made a 
notorious ‘‘hit,” and so they turn round and 
round in their ‘‘ professional fairy-land,” a land 
of impossible effects, tricks of color, ‘‘ficelles,” 
and general unreality that could hardly have ex- 
istence were it not for the complacent know- 
nothingness of our moneyed cognoscenti. Yet, 
for a’ that and a’ that, there is an increasing 
class to which the ice world of the Alps, the 
summer pleasaunce of Europe, is an ever-flow- 
ing fountain of awe and delight, and the first 











true painter of its beauty can not surely fail of 
that greeting without which possibly art has lit- 
tle right to exist. As yet unhackneyed and un- 
debased by ignoble association, the wilderness 
lifted midway to heaven between the three great 
countries, France, Germany, and Italy, surely 
merits the touch of art. The value of the Alps, 
and especially of their wilder recesses, as a place 
of spiritual retreat from the bustle and discord 
of the European plain, is yearly more felt. Dif- 
ferent powers both of soul and body are brought 
into play in these desert places, and if the con- 
ceit be admissible, it may be said that the Edel- 
weiss is but typical of the white thoughts that 
blossom for those who climb the heights and re- 
joice in them : 
ae mae we nok on noble forms 
fakes nol 
That which ts higher.” is Senenons seaniart, 

But it is allowable to sympathize with the first 
despair of the artist when he confronts the mul- 
tiplicity in unity which meets him at every turn 
of these vast prospects. The serried pines that 
hang like a mantle on the mountain spurs, even 
the crowding blossoms eagerly pressing up the 
slopes, confuse by their multitude, that is al- 
ways, however, subservient to the upper height 
and its impression on the imagination. The 
clear atmosphere forbids the aid of smudge and 
scumble, and requires sleight of drawing not 
easily or hastily acquired. Truth can not be 
sacrificed to expediency without such miscar- 
riage of art as has befallen even Calame, the 
chief master of the Swiss school. To attain 
popularity he attempted too much, for great 
modesty and self-forgetfulness are necessary in 
any attempt to express the sentiment excited by 
mountain prospects of the higher sort, 





FAST IN FOXTON MIRE. 


HE English autumn manceuvres are pro- 
lifie in incidents, sometimes semi-tragical, 
but generally very amusing. On page 588 we 
give an illustration of an unpleasant incident, 
which ended tragically for one of the parties con- 
cerned. A trooper straying over the moor got 
into “‘astable,” or deep morass, at Foxton Mire. 
He dismounted, and managed to obtain foot- 
hold upon some rushes, but was unable to assist 
his horse. He finally got clear off the morass, 
and went for help, but in the mean time some 
moor men found the animal, and rescued it from 
its critical position. It died, however, the same 
evening. 


MADAME NILSSON-ROUZAUD 
AND SIGNOR CAMPANINI. 
See illustrations on page 588, 
HE American public which greeted Chris- 
tine Nilsson so warmly two years ago will 
be glad to welcome her back again this fall 
in the train of Max Strakosch, who, in scouring 
Europe for operatic stars, has done well to se- 
cure this favorite of our countrymen. Since her 
last visit she has married M. Rouzaud, at West- 
minster Abbey, in the presence of the chief no- 
bility of England, and therefore comes to us 
under a new name, though on the stage, we be- 
lieve, she is known as Mademoiselle Nilsson. It 
is said that her vocalization is improved, and 
that her voice is richer and stronger than ever 
before. She comes accompanied by M. Capoul, 
who is already well known in America, and a 
new tenor, Signor Italo Campanini, whose por- 
trait we give in the character of Lohengrin, in 
which he will appear during the ensuing season. 
Much curiosity is felt concerning this master- 
piece of Wagner's, which, with Verdi's new 
opera, Aida, is promised by M. Strakosch, 
Signor Italo Campanini, as his name denotes, 
is of Italian origin, being a native of Parma. For 
one so young he has had a singularly checkered 
career. When a boy of fourteen he volunteered 
under Garibaldi against tlie King of Naples, was 
rapidly promoted, and at the taking of Capua 
received desperate wounds, of which he still 
bears the scars, A subsequent dangerous ill- 
ness forced him to quit the army. A musical 
professor who accidentally heard him sing was 
struck with the power and beauty of his voice, 
and advised him to study for the stage. He fol- 
lowed the advice, and at the age of eighteen 
entered the Conservatory of Music at Parma, 
where he soon won distinction as the most prom- 
ising pupil therein, Two years after he accept- 
ed an engagement to sing in Russia, that train- 
ing school of young opera singers. He remain- 
ed there for three years, studying assiduously all 
the while, when he returned to Milan, to prose- 
cute his studies under Pamarti, the first profess- 
or of singing in Italy. Here the fame of the 
rising tenor attracted the attention of the En- 
glish impresario Mapleson, who secured him for 
her Majesty's Opera,-Drury Lane, where he ap- 
peared for the first time last winter in Zucrezia 
Borgia, and was received with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. His subsequent ré/es confirmed this 
favorable impression, and won him a high place 
in the favor of the English public, who regard 
him as one of the best tenors that they have 
heard. He is young, handsome, a finished 
artist, and possessed of a singularly pure and 





melodious voice. His favorite character is Lo- 


hengrin, and he is said to be the only Italian 
who can successfully sing Wagner's music, 

The other members of M. Strakosch’s troupe 
are, the soprani, Signorine Torriani and Ma- 
resi; the favorite contralto, Miss Annie Louise 
Cary, who accompanied Miss Nilsson on her 
last’ visit to the United States; the tenor, Si- 
gnor Bonfratelli, from La Scala, Milan; the 
baritones, Signori Maurel and Del Puente; and 
the basso, Signor Navelli. Signor Muzio, the 
friend and pupil of Verdi, is the musical director 
of the new troupe, which takes the field under 
the most favorable auspices. 
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588 _ HARPER'S BAZAR. 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON-ROUZAUD.—{Srx Pace 587.) 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































A TROOPER'S HORSE IN FOXTON MIRE.—[Ser Pace 587.) 











SepremBer 13, 1873.] 


CHOOSING MODELS. 


ERE we have one of the most characteristic 
featares of Old Rome—the hire of models 

on the steps of the ‘Trinita de’ Monti, well known 
for its conspicuous position above the P i 
Spagna, as also from the, fine staircase lea 
to the church doors. In Rome all business ap- 
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Pears to be transacted on steps. - On some beg- 
gars solicit alms, on others relics are sold, on 
others again dogs are washed and shaven, while 
those in our engraving serve as one of the prin- 
cipal standing-poi! the Roman models—pic- 
turesque and dirty rascals, and for the most part 
possessing, as some one has recently remarked, 
“all the ignorance without the innocence of 











childhood.” Their dress mainly consists of a few 
mouldy rags, the men with the inevitable mum- 
my swathings round their legs, the women with 
their dusky white head-dresses, black bodices, 
and bright-colored skirts, picturesque in their 
very dirt—for despite the charming picture they 
make on canvas, the models are proverbial for 
their want of common cleanliness. But their very 
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one of them about and inspecting him, the artist, 
finding he will not suit, goes on to another, and 
so on until the right cast of countenance is found, 
and arrangements are then made for the sittings. 
Sometimes, as in the sketch, the artist has a 
brother of the brush with him for consultation, 
and then a good deal of critical surveying goes 
on in a very amusing manner.” 
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male monkey killed by a member of a shoot- 
ing party, and carried to his tent, which was soon 
surrounded by forty or fifty of the tribe, making 
a great noise, and seeming disposed to attack the 
aggressor. hey retreated when he presented 
his fowling-piece, the dreadful effect of which 
they had witnessed and appeared perfectly to 
understand. ‘The head of the troop, however, 

















raggedness and squalor are their chief stock in 
trade. The sketch represents two artists choos- 
ing a model from among a group of so-called 
peasants, who make a living by their dolce far 
niente. These models sit about on the steps of 
the Trinita de’ Monti waiting for hire. . “ This 
choosing a model,” writes the artist, ‘“‘is rather 
an invidious proceeding. Often, after turning 








EMOTIONS AMONG MONKEYS. 
N R. GEORGE GULLIVER, in Nature, 


calls attention to a statement by Forbes, 
in his Oriental Memoirs, in reference to the 
possession by monkeys of sentiments that we 
have not been in the habit of ascribing to them. 
This author remarks that on one occasion a fe- 


stood his ground, chattering furiously. The 
sportsman, feeling some degree of compunction 
for having killed one of the family, did not like 
to fire at the creature, though nothing else 
seemed likely to drive him off. At length the 
monkey came to the door of the tent, and find- 
ing that threats were of no avail, he began a lam- 
entable moaning, and by-most expressive gest- 
. 
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ures seemed to beg for the dead body. This 
was given him; and taking it sorrowfully in his 
arms, he bore it away to his expecting compan- 
ions, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. 8. B.—We can not discuss in this column the 
merits of the article you mention. 

E. J. Y.—To work a short double crochet, t. t. 0. 
(throw the thread over) once, insert the needle in the 
corresponding stitch, t. t. o., draw the thread through 
one loop on the needle, t. t. 0., and draw the thread 
through the remaining loops on the needle. For a 
short treble crochet, t. t. o. twice, insert the needle in 
the corresponding stitch, t. t. 0., draw the thread 
through one loop on the needle, t. t. o., draw the 
thread through two loops on the needle, t. t. 0., and 
draw the thread through the remaining three loops. 

Frorerra.—Veils are not usually worn with pearl- 
colored wedding dresses. The bridegroom should 
wear either a full-dress suit, or else the semi-dress En- 
glish morning suit consisting of a blue or black cloth 
frock-coat, vest to match, and light gray or lavender 
pantaloons. White or else lavender neck-tie. It isa 
matter of choice with the bride about leaving farewell 
cards. 

L. F. 8.—Get brown cashmere or diagonal cloth, or 
else camel’s-hair, for your redingote instead of stiff 
poplin, Trim as you suggest with silk. 

N. E. W.—As you have worn mourning a year, there 
can be no objection to your appearing at the opera or 
acting as bride-maid for your friend. Wear an entire- 
ly white dress of tarlatan or tulle, with smooth side 
pleatings for trimming, and a white watered sash. 
The Jockey Basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 32, 
Vol. VI., will be a good model for your tamise cloth. 

Mrs. 8, B.—Swiss over dresses should be made with- 
out lining, but should be worn over a high-necked 
silk waist matching the skirt. 

Lorrm ©.—Both side-pleated and gathered ruffles 
are fashionable. There is no choice in favor of either. 

Aw Exrerrenorp Knitrer.—In knitting 2 together 
“crossed” the etitches are twisted; to do this insert 
the needle from the back toward the front instead of 
in the usual manner, 

Mrs. 8.—The best trimmings for alpaca are bands 
and side pleatings of the same. The jockey basque is 
g0 close-fitting that it is becoming to stout figures. 

Maxre.—Braid your hair in two long plaits of three 
tresses each and coil it on the top of your head, or 
else arrange finger puffs on top with a braid around 
them. Part the front hair in the middle, and wave 
(not crimp) it low on the forehead. Make your 
black silk with a jockey basque, apron over-skirt, and 
flounced lower skirt. 

Jenniz.—A velvet jockey basque made by our cut pa- 
per pattern would be very handsome simply trimmed 
with bias facings and bands, or else pipings of corded 
silk, or, if you choose, watered silk. 

R. N. P.—Make the black alpaca for a young mar- 
ried lady by the cut paper pattern of Blonse-polonaise 
Suit illustrated in Bazar No, 28, Vol. VI. The Double- 
breasted Jockey Basque pattern shown in Bazar No. 
82, Vol. VI., will answer for both the other suits. If 
you like you can make one a jockey basque with single 
breast. 

Pooanontas.—The best model for your white sillc 
wedding dress is the artistic costume illustrated in 
Bazar No. 36, Vol. VI. Use crépe lisse pleating in- 
®tead of the lace shown in the picture. The bride- 
groom should wear a black vest of the same material 
as his coat. 

Toovtxs.—The relatives of the gentleman to whom 
you are engaged should call upon you. 

Marr.—Any plain round waist worn with a very 
wide belt is now called a Josephine waist. 

Brownre.—A polonaise with tight back and double- 
breasted front will be stylish this winter, and will be 
easily constructed from the pattern you mention. 
Retain your silk skirt, and trim with flounces or else 
bias bands of cashmere. Simply hem the polonaise, or 
else trim with a two-inch bias band of silk with a 
double piping in the upper edge. Read hints in Ney 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 36, Vol. VI. 

Sunsortser.—Bias bands of the material piped with 
black silk will be the best trimming for your gray 
mohair suit, Double-breasted redingotes will con- 
tinue in fashion for fall suits, 

Lvore.—Make and trim your black silk by the cut 
paper pattern and illustration of Jockey Basque Suite 
shown in Bazar No, 82, Vol. VI. Trim with silk al- 
together. Make the empress cloth suit by Blouse- 
polonaise Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No, 98, 
Vol. VI, A mourning silk for a middle-aged lady may 
be made by either of the patterns just mentioned, and 
should be trimmed with bias folds and side pleatings 
of crape or else the dress silk, 

J, R. S.—It is too soon to speak positively of fall 
styles. The earliest hints will be given in the New 
York Fashions. 

Brooxiyn.—The artistic bridal dress illustrated in 
Bazar No. 36, Vol. VI., is what you want for a model. 
Satin is not as fashionable as wilk, and will not suit 
your complexion. “Orange-blossom” gros grain with 
flowers and lace, or else crépe lisse, is the material, 
Haye your bride-maids dressed in white, with different 
flower garlands and sashes. The idea of the parlor 
organ is good, also that of having the bride’s initial 
on the wedding-cake in boxes, 

Josre.—The choice at present lies between the blouse- 
polonaise and the donbie-breasted redingote. Trim 
with a bias band of the cashmere with double piping 
of silk, silk revers or English collar, silk cuffs, pockets, 
belt, and sash. 

Mnoy Mzrerox.—A girl of seventeen should wear 
Jong dresses, and arrange her hair in a coil of braids on 
top of herhead. For remedies to promote the growth 
of the hair consult the “ Ugly Girl” papers. Make your 
grenadine by Blouse-polonaise Suit pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 98, Vol. VI. There is no powder or cos- 
metic good enough for a girl of seventeen to use, 

A Reaper.—A full-dress suit for a gentleman re- 
quires a frock-coat, with low-cut black vest, black 





pantaloons, and white neck-tie. Frock-coats are not 
considered full-dress, but the English fashion of wear- 
ing them at morning weddings has been adopted here 
to some extent. 

FLossy.—Black cashmere wears well, and costs from 
85 cents to $2 a yard. Polonaises will be stylishly 
worn this winter. Velvet trimming will be much 
used. For a model for your winter suit see illustra- 
tion on page 569 of Bazar No. 36, Vol. VI. Sacques 
and mantles will be the stylish wraps. Silk dress 
skirts have lengthwise bands or puffs down the three 
front breadths, with two deep ruffles behind. 

Puss.—Consult illustrations just cited to “ Flossy.” 
Black velvet pipings would trim your gray dress pret- 
tilyfor autumn, A sacque or mantle of black camel’s- 
hair is the wrap you want. 


A GRAND MEDAL FOR CLEVE- 
LAND. 





Tue Wirson Sewinc-Macuixe Takes THE 
Granp Prizy at Vienna. 





THREE separate dispatches from Vienna com- 
bine to dispel all doubt as to what sewing-ma- 
chine has won the first honors of the great Ex- 
position, ‘The first was a special to the New 
York press on Monday, and was as follows: 

Vienna, August 15, 1873, 

The Wilson shuttle sewing-machine was award- 
ed the grand prize at the Vienna Exposition for 
being the best sewing-machine, 

'The second was the regular Associated Press 
report, compiled from a long special to the New 
York Herald, in which the ‘‘ Wilson Sewing- 
Machine, of Cleveland, Ohio,” was named as 
among the exhibitors which received ‘‘medals for 
merit,” the highest class of premiums awarded 
at the Exposition. All other sewing-machines 
will receive simply an award for progress, 

The third was a private cable telegram re- 
ceived yesterday from Vienna by Mr. Witson 
himself, which was as follows: 

Vienna, August 19. 

You have received five medals—two for merit 
and three co-operative. 

The meaning of this is, that the Wilson ma- 
chine has received the grand medal as the best 
sewing-machine, and a second medal as the ma- 
chine best manufactured—that is, embodying the 
best mechanical workmanship. Besides these, 
Mr. Grorcr W. Baker, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of the Wilson Sewing-Machine Company, re- 
ceives a special medal for excellence of work- 
manship on the machine; Mr. Witutams of this 
city receives a medal for best sewing on leather, 
done by the Wilson; and Miss Brock and Miss 
De Lusszy receive still another medal for best 
samples of family sewing and embroidery, done 
on the Wilson machine. ‘This sweeps the entire 
board. Not only has the Wilson Sewing-Ma- 
ehine been pronounced the most capable and 
efficient sewing-machine in the world, but its 
work, on both dry goods and leather, is pro- 
nounced superior to that of all other machines. 
This verdict at a world’s Fair, where all the lead- 
ing sewing-machines of both continents have 
competed before a thoroughly competent com- 
mittee for more than three months, is the most 
complete triumph ever won by a sewing-machine, 
We congratulate Mr. Witson, we congratulate 
Cleveland on this admirable result. The people 
of the United States can henceforth be assured 
that in buying the Wilson machine for $20 less 
than any other first-class sewing-machine is of- 
fered, they are purchasing the best sewing-ma- 
chine ever offered to the public. It is the peo- 
ple’s own machine, made to do the people’s work, 
and offered at a price which every one can afford 
to pay. It is the people’s machine which has 
won this triumph; the judgment of the Vienna 
Committee only confirms the verdict that the 
masses had long ago reached by actual experi- 
ence,—Cleveland Daily Leader, August 20. 





AMERICAN MANUFACTURES 
AT VIENNA. 

Ir is announced that the specimens of boots 
and shoes and other leather work that have 
taken the highest premium at the Vienna Expo- 
sition were stitched on Wheeler & Wilson’s New 
Sewing-Machine No, 6, which is adapted to a 
much wider range of work in leather and cloth 
than any other machine in existence. 

When we consider in this connection that 
their Family Sewing-Machine was the first in- 
troduced into the household for general use, and 
for more than twenty years has stood unrivaled, 
we do not wonder that this Company has re- 
ceived at the World’s Exposition, Vienna, 1873, 
both the Grand Medal for Merit and the Grand 
Medal for Progress since receiving the highest 
premiums at former World’s Expositions, besides 
being the only Sewing-Machine Company recom- 
mended by the International Jury for the Grand 
Diploma of Honor.—{,Com.] 





Corvine Wuerr.—B: 
vented Copyin: 
from the upp lement with the greatest ease. 

a 


the means of the newly in- 
Wheel patterns may be fe ee 

is 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns of from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DEAENESS AND CATARRH.—A Lady, 
who had suffered for years from Deafness an! 
Catarrh, was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 

M CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


———— Ee 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON 
conn pee uy re her usual terms. pon for 

irc eferences. If samples are wanted, inclose 
abc. Mrs, C. C. THOMSON, 80 Hast 38d St,,'N. ¥. 








{SerremBer 13, 1873, 


WORTHINGTON & SMITH, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MILLINERY 
STRAW GOODS, 


W. I. WORTHINGTON, 
W. R. SMITH, Jr. 


507 BROADWAY,N. Y., 





BOGUS VIENNA PREMIUMS. 


As we have taken aut of the Gzanp wepats awarded 
to sewing-machines and work done on sewing-ma- 
chines at the Vienna Exposition, which fact has been 
announced in the newspapers by Associated Press tel- 
egrams (over which we have had no control), and conse- 
quently is unquestionable evidence, we deem it due to 
to ourselves to caution the public against the zogus 
ouarms and paid advertisements of our vanquished 
competitors. 


‘Wison Sewrne-Macuine Company, 
Cleveland, O., August 18, 1873. 


THE STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


if 


cheapest Bustle in the market. a 
er can sit in any position whatever without bending 
or injuring it in the slightest degree, it closing Py 
entirely up on sitting, and returning with precision *y 
to its original shape on arising: ‘The heaviest dress jy 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its py 
erfect form (as is generally the fault). No 
ladies? wardrobe complete without iy 
the Standard Lotta Bustle. For saleg 
every where, Ask for Nos. 10, 11, 15,53 
8, Ce, comeriene the various sizes and 
styles. Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 ™4 
White St.,N.¥.; &801 Race St., Phila.! 


Human Hair Switches, 


Retailed at same price as I charge Hair Dealers. 
All long, even, fine, first quality Hair, 
Warranted not Dyed. 

22 inches long, weight 2 ounces. 
4 nee oe 2 “ 


“ 


Long Stem Switches (3 stems in each). No short, 
crimped hair or combings in (as practised by firms 
who make a lower priced article of inferior material). 
Long hair on outside, and 16-inch straight hair inside. 

Best Make in the World. 
Weight 8 ounces, 82 inches lon, 
og eg 


“ 
a oe a ganas 
“ 6 «& go « 5 
Purchasers (if they wish to) m: exchenge for all 
Long Hair Switches at any time; but my Long Stem 
Switches are generally used for present fashion. 
Heavy Long Single Curls, naturally 
Curly. 
22-inch hair, $3 00; 24-inch, $3 50; 26-inch, $4 50 each. 
Best quality French Friz Weft $0 50 per yard. 
Naturally Curly Sept 100 «> « 
tw Don’t fail to send for my Illustrated Price-List 
of Hair Goods, Hair Jewelry, Hair Pictures, &c. I 
will send all Goods by Express, C.0.D., and allow 
privilege of examining, to prove the truth of above 
statements. If money is sent with order, Goods will 
ioe by Registered Mail, prepaid, thereby saving 


Somes CHAS, V, PECKHAM, 


Human Hair Importer, 
687 BROADWAY, 
Established 1843. Near Amity Street, New York City. 


t@~ Ask your Druggist for PRHCK HAMW’S 
LEUCOTHHE A, the very best preparation 
for beautifying the Complexion, Try i 


.WEBSTER’S PATENT 











Pat. June 27, 1871._ Awarded first premium at 
‘Ama. Institute and Md: Institute Fairs, 1871. 
1 Is one of the most smeaiont inventions of the age. The 
most perfect Button-hole Worker ever invented. So 
simple that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
with it than the most experienced hand can work with- 
outit. Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
hoy soll, at sight; and sivo over 100 Der cent. profit. 
Sample Button-hole Worker and sample Bution-hole 
Cuttor packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, 
Bent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 conte, Ad: 
EBSTER M’'F'G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 
t papér you saw this, 





Ct. Please state in what 
a every description for Ladies Lana avaraae 


+ PARKER, 151 East 44th St., . City. Ser 


for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-good: 


is samples sent for 25 cents, 


HE PATENT BUCKSKIN 
Dress Shields will ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
Dressthoroughly. The Perfota- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians. Send for circu- 
lara. D. C. Hatt & Co., 44 
West Broadway, N.Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, c., &c. 











Under St. Nicholas Hotel. 
AEM 


FILALR Tt! 


64 Bowery, corner 
L. SHAW, *‘r cura: Sivser, 
Branch Store, Bas Sixth Avenue, 
Begs leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 
superb stock of Human Hair Goods, of the best quality 
of hair only, without any intermixing whatsoever, 
of his own importation and manufacture. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 
‘All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 


quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 

18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - - $500 
Do. 22 do. do. 4 do, do. - - - 600 
Do. 26 do. do. 4 do. do, - = $00 
Do. 32 do. do. 4 do, do. - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 
2-inch, $200.’ 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE Removed to 345 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 20th and 21st Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods sent C, O. D. by express, or on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O, Order. 





The Fourru Numusr of Vick’s Floral Guide 
for 1873, containing descriptions of HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, LILIES, and other Hardy Bulbs for Fall 
Planting and Winter Flowering in the House, is now 
published. 25 cents pays for the GUIDE a year—200 
pages, 500 Illustrations. Fall Number, 5 cents. Ad- 
dress JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


Dr. Gardiner Spring's 
Sermons, 


WITH A FINE STEEL PORTRAIT. 


PULPIT MINISTRATIONS; or, SABBATH 
READINGS. A Series of Discourses on 
Christian Doctrine and Duty. By the late 
Rev. Garprner Spring, D.D., Pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church in New York. 
With a Steel Portrait of the Author. 2 vols., 
8yo, Cloth, $6 00. 


In these volumes the author has arranged those pro- 
ductions which his own judgment has approved as 
the most edifying and best fitted to be popular in the 
family, conveying his maturest thoughts and most fin- 
ished illustrations of divine truth. We anticipate 
from these sermons extensive and permanent useful- 
ness; for they are not ephemeral, but exhibit truths 
that will be as dear to God's people and useful to the 
Church in the millennium as they are now.—New York 
Observer. 


Punusuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yous. 


ta- Hanrer & Broruens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any address in the United 
States, on receipt of Siz Dollars. 


detains 
i aa mvas 


tay A $12 ME ine for $5. 
az ee ion of the Moniteur de la Mode 
of Paris, and The Milliner and Dressmaker of London. 
(GF The acknowledged Fashion Authority. 
0 Giving the Latest, also Coming Styles. 
tar Beautifully Colored Full Page Steel 
Plate Fashion Engravings, 
Di ‘attern Sheets. 


















Publ Bt 
‘jon Magazines in the Country. 
$5 per Annum. Specimen co) 
“R.CatLenpen & Co.,Pub’s, Third, 


50 cents. 
‘alnutSts.,Phila. 


Important to Ladies.—throngh the 
e liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
Cea are eanied to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable Hak 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who ponport them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
ood aay, accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
fhe heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars ‘will be sent: on renege of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Drankenness and Opium Habit. 
Dz. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils, Call, or send stamp for evidence. 





id for Circ 


FRENCH STAMPING, PATTERNS, 
SDRIER. 696 Broadway, 
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FALL GOODS. 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF 
STRANGERS, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


HAVE OPENED AN ASSORT- 
MENT OF 


DRESS GOODS 


IN NEW FABRICS AND SHADES. 





Broadway and Nineteenth St., N. 


EHRICH’S. 


Bargains in Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear, Real 
Laces, and Dress Trimmings, Embroideries, Fancy Ar- 
ticles, &c., &. 

N.B.—Just received, at special bargains from the late 
Custom-House Seizure Sale, oyer 5000 yards 
of Real Yak Laces. Samples sent free. 

Send stamp for Catalogue. 

ed C. O. D. package subject to examina- 
tion before acceptance, EHRICH & CO., 

287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 


364 Bower; 

L. SHAW, Cor, 4th St., N. ¥? 
2 The largest stock of Human Hair 
goods in the city. Wigs made to 
order by the best artists. A perfect 
fit guaranteed. The invisible wig a 
specialty. No. 1, round the head 

‘0. 2, from forehead tonape of nec! 
No. 8, from ear to ear across crow 
No. 4, from ear to ear across fore- 
head. Goods sent C.O.D, by express, 
or on receipt of color and money in 
registered letters or P. O. Order, free of charge. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS: 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘These Patterns are Graney To Fir any Figurr, and 
ave sited with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest;' and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Raith 
= 2++-NO. 






























Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.... ».20 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WR. ER.. 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy . 

from 4 to 12 years old) * 95 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKIN . . “ 29 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

Ing GOWN), 0... cssececessesaeccepsvecesevess $183) 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “ 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
Basguis, with mee 

AS' wit . 

ee ‘and Full Trained Skirt- “39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WA) 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUI 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRON' 

LONG WALKING SKIRT “ 41 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT. * 43 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with A 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.. “46 


ING 4 
VEST-POLON. 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Neckes je 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Round Skirt). 


DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE W 
SUIT. 

















z Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt | 

and Peseta aso n ees st eecasscvevecensccs sera 
SIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

ee (for girl from 2 to 13 years ae - mkt 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUI - S48 
Soe ee REDINGOTE WALKING | 7 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 

LONAISE WALKING SUIT..........-...- he a 


GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. * 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... « 
LADIES' AND MISSES' BATHING OR GY. 

NASTIC SUIT. = 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUI’ c 









DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
WALKING SUIT........+..-22000++ sevveas Sf 
The Publishers will seid either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
‘atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please speci 
taining Suit, and send Bust 
‘at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Every baby must haveit. Is rmomovamLr 
Trarmiernoor, protects clothing, retains 
Iinen diaper. avoids pins, permits circu. 
lation of air. Recommended by poysiciame 
and all mothers whose children 
them, Made in 4 sizes—1, smallest: 4 
largest—exclucively by EUREKA DIAPER 
CO., 882 Broadway, N. ¥. Sample mailed 
on teceipt of $1. Sold also by Stewart, 
Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 


and first Infants Creag ee and 
ta 
{ Brainard’s Ni 


Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see the: stamp of 

REKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no since. Agents wanteds 

2 ‘ew De- 

e nt re @ Scriptive Catalogue 

iM of Selected Po; 

lusic, A mine of information for the Musical. Con- 

ins full descriptions of thousands of beautiful pieces 

of Music, vocal and instrumental. It will be sent Free 

to any one sending us their address, and stating where 
they saw this advertisement. Address 

8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Music Publishers, 


Cleveland, oO. 
DR, No ’S GREAT DISCOVERY.— 


in cure for fever and ague, Dili 
and chillfever. Atonie. Prices! per butile, Wholesale 


Depot,7 Sixth Ave. Sold every where. Agents wanted. 
Agents wanted 


$72 00 EACH WEEK, “2's vant 


Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free, 
J. WORTH @ COe St Louis, Mon etree: Address 


A DAY. Agents wanted. Business new. 
$40 Address Southwestern Agency, Carthage Mo. | 





the Number of paper con- 
easure. Dealers supplied 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


__THE ORTOLAN, _ 


Hazrzr & Broturns, New York, have just published: 
THE 


BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH. 





THE DWELLING, 


THE NURSERY, THE PARLOR, 
THE BEDROOM, THE LIBRARY, 
THE DINING-ROOM, THE KITCHEN, 


THE SICK-ROOM. 





Uniform with ‘The Bazar Book of Decorum.” 
One Vol., 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 





“The Bazar Book of Health” is a companion vol- 
ume to the ‘Bazar Book of Decorum,” which met 
with so flattering a reception by the reading pub- 
lic. In paper, typographical features, and binding, 
it is the exact counterpart of its predecessor, and, 
without donbt, is destined to an equal share of pop- 
ular favor. The subjects treated in this useful 
and practical little work are of vital interest to every 
household; and the book is full of sensible, practical, 
and practicable directions in regard to light, ventila- 
tion, drainage, eating and drinking, the preparation 
and choice of food, the care of the sick, the best means 
of preserving bodily and mental health, what to do 
in case of various accidents when the surgeon is not 
at hand, etc. In short, the work is a complete com- 
pendium of the rules of health, and the household in 
which it is read and followed may set sickness at 
defiance and bid good-bye to doctors. 


Hanezz & Brotusss also publish: 
THE 


BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. 





THE CARE OF THE PERSON, 

j MANNERS, 

. ETIQUETTE, 

| CEREMONIALS. 





Uniform with “The Bazar Book of Health.” 
One Vol., 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


A very graceful and judicious compendium of the 
Jaws of etiquette, taking its name from Harper's 
Bazar, which has become an established authority 
with the ladies of America upon all matters of taste 
and reflnement.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

It would be a good thing if at least one copy of this 
book were in every household of the United States, 
in order that all—especially the youth of both sexes— 
might read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest its wise 
instruction, pleasantly conveyed in a scholarly man- 
ner which eschews pedantry.—Philadelphia Press. 


“tar Harper & Brorurs will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any address in the 
United States or Great Britain, on receipt of One Dollar. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
‘These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments, We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting ae material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 

taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Polis, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of cee 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, ant 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 


-will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 


fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
remium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
jazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
548 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, 2 book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, Tepe ete the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies 
misses, boys, and little childven, "The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


EVERYBODY. LIKES @ deauti- 
ful complexion, and a soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
‘Wright’s Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ /ragrané, 
transparent, and incomparable as 
@ Zoilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Loitet Artictes. 


KH Sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of $2 50. 


TYERMAN’S 
OXFORD METHODISTS. 


The Oxford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. 
Messrs. Clayton, Ingham, Gambold, Hervey, 
and Broughton, with Biographical Notices of 
others. By the Rev. L. Trerman, Author of 
“Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley,” 
&c. With Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 50. 











‘We can not but congratulate ourselves on having 
fallen in with Mr. Tyerman's “Oxford Methodists.” 
Recent writings on the Wesleys by the same hand 
were received, if we are not mistaken, with very 
general interest, and the present volume may fairly 
take its stand with these. It supplies portrait-lives 
of five of the less known participators in that enthu- 
siastic movement that has run Tractarianism such a 
neck-and-neck race. The book will be acceptable to 
all except those who can afford to dismiss such move- 
ments as mere instances of zeal without discretion.— 
Examiner, London. . 


Uniform in style with Tyerman's ‘‘Life of John 
Wesley.” 8 vols., Crown 8vo, $2 50 per vol. 





Pontisnzp sx HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yous. 


‘You ask WH _ we can sell Hirst 
Class 7 Octave Piauos tor $2902 






Flies at Factory price, and warrant 
y UU. o ‘BS Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over goo Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. isome of whom you may know), using ‘our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


ee U.S. Plano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 











Sold by all ‘Druggists. 


W A NT ‘EB parece AGENTS, to sell new 
and popular books. Books that are 
admirably adapted to the season, viz: 
Public Men, by Jolin W. Forney ; 
Will Carleton; I Go a-Fishing, 
Beecher’s Housekeeper and Healt 3 The Fishing 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. For further particulars, oe el 4 ae address 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


7 Y MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
MONE Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, ani 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srexorr, Boston, Mass. 


I SEND CASH IN ADVANCE TO FEMALE 
AGENTS, to pay for easy labor at home that will 
not interfere with other duties; one wanted in every 
county. I have nothing for sale. 

A. V. HARDINBURGH, Jersey City, N. J. 











INE N.S. Dodge, M.D.,158 S, Halsted St., Chi- 
cago, Ill Specialty the treatment of Heart Diseases. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subsoriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanver’s MaGazine, Harrrer’s Weexty, and Harrrr’s 
Bazax, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
‘An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Svusortens at $4 00 each; in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

‘The Postage on the ine, within the United States, is 94 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 30 cents a year, payable at the office 
Where received. Subscribers in’Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

‘Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is specl- 
{t le understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 

with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 

next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harpe & Broruxns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





‘Tens Yo Apvertistne 1x Hanpen's WEEKLY AND 
Hanrer’s Bazan. 
Harper's Weekly, — Inside Pages, $9 00 per Lines 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


jae = Buorunus will send either of the 
‘ollowing works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
the United States, on receipt of the price, dh 





te~ Hanrer's Cararoaur mailed free on receipt 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. int of 





Ty 
TYERMAN'S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rey. Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton, with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Rev. L. Ty- 
Erman, Author of “ Life and Times of the Rev, John 
Wesley,” &c. With Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. (Uniform with Tyerman's * Life of 
John Wesley.) 
IL. 


THE-BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH, The Dwelling, 
the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining - Room, the 
Parlor, the Library, the Kitchen, the Sick-Room. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00." (Uniform in style and price with 
the “Bazar Book of Decorum.” - 

Ii. 

CASTELAR'S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
Old Rome and New Italy. By Emo Casrerar. 
aaauelated by Mrs. Arruur Auxoiv. 12mo, Cloth, 
1 75. 

Iv. 


LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the 
Rey, Alfred Cookman. By H. B. Ricawax, D.D. 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

v. 

By W.C. Prom, Author of 

ypt and Nubia,” ‘Tent Life in 
ater Years,” The Old House 
Crown Svo, Cloth, Beveled 


VL. 
ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. 
Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


GO A-FISHING. 
“Boat Life in Eg; 
the Holy Land,” ¢ 
By the River,” &c. 
dges, $2 50. 





By Joun W. 


vil. 

MISS BEECHER'S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER: Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness. Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Schools, Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

VL 


FARM BALLADS. By Wii Carterton. Illustrated; 
Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00. 
Gilt Edges, $2 50, 

THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
Thereto. By Carzs Cusurve. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


E2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





1 
A SIMPLETON: A Story of the, Day. a CHar.rs 
Reapr, Author of ‘Hard Cash,” “*Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ‘‘Never Too Late to Mend," &c. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


2. 
TOO SOON: A Study of a Girl's Heart. By Karu- 
anink S. Macquorp, Author of “Patty,” &. Svo, 
Paper, 50 cents, : 


INNOCENT. ATale of Modern Life. By Mrs. On1- 
puant, Author of “ Agnes,” “ Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” “‘John: a Love Story,” “ Brownlows,” &€. 
Illustrated. 8yo, Paper, 75 cents, 


4. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. By Wiraay Couiins, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” “Armadale,” “Moon- 
stone,” “Man and Wife,” &., &. 
50 cents. ‘ ‘ 

“+HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID." By Annre 
Tuomas, Author of “On Guard,” “ Walter Goring,” 
{Theo Leigh,” “Played Out,” &e., &e. “vo, Paper, 

cents. 


6. 
THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Harter Marrinzav. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


8vo, Paper, 


iS 

LONDON’S HEART. By B.L. Fansron, Author of 
“Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” “Blade-o'-Grass," &c. I~ 
lustrated. Svo, Paper, $1 00. 


8. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Origi- 
nal English and American Illustrations by Thom- 
as Nast, W.L. Beppe, ‘Thomas Worth, C. 8. Rein- 
hart, F. Barnard, J. Mahoney, and others. 

The following volumes are now ready or in preparation: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $i 00. 
(Ready.) 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
by J. Barnard. vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
(Ready.) 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, With 64 Illus-- 
trations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents; Cloth, $125. (Jeady,) 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Illustrations by F. Barnard. 8yo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. (Ready.) 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 652 Illustrations by 
W. L. Sheppard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. 
(Ready.) 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. / With 52 Illustrations 
by C.S. Reinhart, Syo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$150. (Ready) ME Pate ae 

BLEAK HOUSE. With 61 ations by F. Bar- 
nard., 8vo, Paper, $1 00; eis a By endy:) 

PICKWICK PAPERS. With 52 Illustrations by 
‘Thomas Nast. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
(Ready.) 

LITTLE DORRIT. (In Press.) 





f9- Hanrer & Bnoriens will send any of their worke 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


M42, Eee har at Pee Bane 


Poweres, anpD Fresuworms, Price $1 00 per Bottle. 
Wholesale Depot, 7 Sixrn Avenve. Agents wanted. 





$5to$20 per day ! Agents wanted ! All classes of working peo 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for usin thelr spare momen 

Oise. Particulars free. Adare 


550 TO $150 PER WEEK guaranteed to 
intelligent and industrious persons, of either 
sex, to act as our Agents. Business very pleasant. 
Address Tur Wrstenn nw owe hicago, Wl, 


evel 


YO 





or allthe time, than atanything 
inson & Co., Portland, Maine. 

















FACETLEZ. 


Dvnive the late war Dr. 
—, entering the hospital 
surgery, met Paddy Doyle, 
the orderly, and asked him 
which he considered the 
most dangerous of Phe Tieuy, 
cases then in hospital. § 
“That, Sir,” said Paddy, 
as, with an indicative jerk 
of the thumb, he pointed 
to where, on the table, lay 
a.case of surgical instru- 
ments. 

———— 

Men marry because they 
are weary of liberty ; wom- 
en because they desire it. 

aaa 

“JT say, John, where did 
ronget that rogue’s hat 2” 

“Please, yer honor,” said 
John, “it’s an old one of 
yours that missis gave me 
yesterday.” 

a 

If a woman agrees to do 
what you ask her, depend 
upon it you are only asking 
her to do that on which she 
had already set her mind. 

fc rege ces 


What is that which no 
one wishes to have, and no 
one wishes to lose?—A 
bald head. 


He 
A boy defines salt as “ the 
stiff that makes potatoes 
taste Lad when you don’t 
put on ary.” 
sae b ee ad 
An irate man who was 
disappointed in his boots, 
threatened to eat up the 
* shoe-maker, but compro- 
mised by drinking a cob- 


bler. 





Contradiction is the best 
sauce to argument. 


ape 
“You shouldn’t be glu- 


tinons, Isaac,” said. Mrs. we Not for: 
Partington, as, with an Qh yey 
anxious éxpression, she s 


marked the strong convul- 

sive effort that young gentleman was making to bolt 
the last quarter of a mince-pie—* you shouldn't be so 
glutinous, dear: You must ry careful, or you 
will get something in your elementary canal or sar- 
copbagus one of these days that will kill you, Isaac.” 











een gees 

‘What mountain most resembles the sound of a 
sneeze ?—Catarrh-din. 

eager 

‘A French author, who is engaged in getting up a 
book on Americans, has been boring Jones to death 
for information. The other day he asked him, ‘ Vat 
vaz ze differance between ze Yankee wimmen and ze 
Southern wimmen ?” 

“Tl tell you,” snorted Jones, “if you won't bother 
me again. A Yankee woman loves her husband, chil- 
dren, and minister about the same, and lives on cod- 
fish and pumpkin-pie. A Southern woman has feet 
too small to walk on, and wears shoes too small for 
her feet.” 

AN ENDLESS WIT. 

“Really, Mr. Johnston, there’s nae end to your wit,” 
said a indy? in the west of Scotland toa noted humorist. 

“ Gude forbid, madam,” he replied, “ that I should 
ever be at my wit’s-end.” 


yes 
Parting Worps rxom Germany To Franoe.—Out 
“ occupation’s gone.” 


ees 
The tall man reaches high, but the little man who 
can climb on to his shoulders reaches higher, and picks 


more fruit. ate eee, £3 


Tue Minnow-mum—First capture with a worm and 
crooked pin. SE ae 
metre “Wull, Maarster Jarvis, and how be ye, 

pe . 

Master Jarvis (who is of géodly proportions). “Oh, 
only just middling! There be a main soight too much 
o’ mé to-be all well at one time!” 


Ox Haxv—The fingers. 
Theodore Hook once said to a man at whose table a 


publisher got yery tipsy, “You appear to have emp- 
tied your winée-cellar into your book-seller !” 


FLD x ( 
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“Not for an Age! 
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A woman without tem- 
per is like bread sauce with 
no onion ii 

—— 
A very unpleasant fix was 
that of the font who etrug- 
led manfully but hopeless- 
ry to incase himself within 
a pair of tight boots while 
a dog-fight was going on 
around the corner. He 
finally got ont there in his - 
stocking feet, but to his 
disgust the fight was over. 
= 

An Trishman having been 
told that the price of bread 
had been lowered, exclaim- 
ed, “This is the ‘first time 
I ever rejoiced at the fall of 
my best'friend.” 

er ee 

“J want a Young Men's 
Companion,” said a spruce 
customer to a bookseller. 

" “Very well,” said the 
bookseller, picking ap a 
volume; “here’s My Only 
Daughter.” 

eee ts 

When is a lady like a 
show-window ?—When she 
takes great pains with her 
BAA ee nee es 


It may do to read ser- 








mons, but a young lady was 
lately taken aback when her 
swain got upon his knees 








before her and read a decla- 








ration of love which he had 











nicely written off. 











WHAT CITY CRUSHES ARE COMIN 
“ By-the-bye, Mrs. Crowder, have you met the Partingtons lately ?” 
They were at my Ball last Night, but I didn’t see them. 


Enjoyed myself immensely !” 





A traveler, on his arrival in the city, stopped for a | 
moment to examine a coat hanging in front of a cloth- 
ing store, when the proprietor rushed out and asked, 
“ Wouldn't you try on some coats 2” 

“T dunno but I would,” responded the traveler, con- 
sulting his time-killer; and he went in and began to 
work. No matter how often he found his fit he called | 
for more coats, and after he had tried on thirty he | 
looked at his watch, again resumed his own garment, | 
and walked off, saying: “I won't charge a cent for 
what I’ve done. Hang a man who won't oblige an- 
other when he can do it! If I’m ever around this way | 
again, and you've got any more coats to try on, I'll do | 
all Tcan to help you!” 

eee 
A new Name For ticutT Boots 





A corn crib. 





emg 

A contemporary speaks of a fashionable tailor as 
being “one of the old war-horses of the trade.” A 
heavy charger, we suppose. 


fank te 
Prrrexpiovnar Drixxixc—Whisky straight. 





—— 
How To MAKE A TALL Man suort.—Ask him to lend 
you five dollars, 


A norontovs Eavesprorrrr—Rain. 


eee gs ee 
When some one told Dr. Barton that Mr. Vowel was 
dead, he quietly remarked, “Let us be thankful that 
it was neither U nor I.” 
ee 
To ovrs a Fast Younc Max—Bridal him. 
i 
Enousuman. “I fail to see, Dennis, why youshould 
be so imbittered against the sister isle!” 
Dennis (home ruler). ‘Listen here, Sir; she won't 
fraternize wid us!” 











A Warer-Srout—A teetotal-oration. 


Se 
Truth crashed to earth will rise again, but it isn’t 
80 with eggs. 
Aman being awakened by the captain of a passage 
boat with the announcement that he must not oceaey, 
his berth witht his boots on, very considerately replied, 
“Oh, it won't hurt ‘em; they’re an old pair.” 








HIGHLY CULTIVATED. 
Youne Lapy. “TI didn't like Tomatoes at first, but I find they Grow on me.” | 


YounGc GENTLEMAN. “Grow on You? 


To be sure they do. 





re, I see them cn your Lips.’, 





By-the-way, did you happen to be there, Captain 


At a hotel, a short time since, a girl inquired of a 
gentleman at the table if his cup was out. 

“No,” said he, “but my coffee is.” 

The poor girl went away considerably confused, but 
determined to pay him in his own coin: While at'din- 
ner the stage drove up, and several coming in, the 
gentleman asked,.‘t Does the stage dine here 2” 

“No, Sir,” aon the girl, in a sarcastic tone, “ but 
the passengers do.” __ 





Tur best Coror ror Facrs—Water-color. 


Se 
A store-keeper advertises for sale, “ Quart bowls of 
all sorts and sizes, ninepence apiece and various 
prices.” 
———— 


A rruirrcr, Insrrument—A drum of figs. 


omaeeeeres 
_Reoror (going his rounds). “Ah, uncommonly fine 
pig, Mr. Dibbles, I declare.” 

CONTEMPLATIVE VittaGer. “ Ah, yes, Sir; if we was 
only all of us as fit to die as him, Sir!” 





ea gece 
A Worp to tur Wise—Keep so. 
Se 
“Needs must when the devil drives ;” but first you 
must be fool enough to give him the reins. 


ee 
What did Adam first plant in the garden of Eden ?— 
His foot. ee, 


“What do you ask for that article ?” inquired an old 
gentleman of a pretty shop-girl. 

“ Five shillings.” 

“ Ain’t you a little dear 2?” 

“Why,” she replied, blushing, “all the young men 
tell me so.” 

The other dey an Irishman with a very heavy trunk 
got into an omnibus, and sat himself down, and held 
the box on his knees. The conductor wanted to take 
it from him ; “But,” says Paddy, “sure the poor creat- 





ures of horses have enough to do to drag along with- 
out that, and I'll carry it meself.” 
eietecaigeesn sd 

A bore—the man who persists in talking about him- 


self when you wish to talk about yourself. 


eee ot 

Lone Drvisron-—-A di- 
yorce. 

Rasper, being told he 
looked seedy, and asked 
what business he was in, 
replied, ‘The hardware 
business; look at my ward- 
robe.” 

When Jones’s board bill 
was presented, he said that 
he did not have enough 
money to pay it, opening 
his wallet at the same time. 
His landlady, seeing quite a number of bank-notes, 
rather doubted his word, and inquired what denomi- 
nation those bills were. 

“Denomination 2” said Jones. “Well; I don’tknov 
but I.gness they must-be of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, for they are all ones.” 

pee 

“This engine won't work,” said a fireman to the 
chief of the Fire Department. 

“No wonder,” was the reply ; ‘it was made to play.” 


Symthe ?” 








eee 

““ What makes a little dog wag his tail?” asked one 
darky of another. 

“Cause de dog is stronger dan de tail. If de tail 
was de strongest, it would wag de dog, wouldn't it— 
say 2” 

A Pennsylvania newspaper announces that a Mela- 
nerpes erythocephalus has been observed in the park. 
This portentous name frightens away all the women 


and-children. 'The monster in question is the red~ 


headed woodpecker. 


Grace Greenwood relates as an instance of the ex- 
travagance of New England humor that when a young 
farmer’s wife made her first boy's pants precisely as 
ample before as behind, the farmer exclaimed, “ Good- 
ness! he won’t know whether he’s going to school or 


coming home.” 


Prosirm ror Frxanorers.—To convert a floating 
debt into a sinking fund. 
geet 
Trying to do business without adyertising is like 
winking at a pretty girl through a pair of green gog- 
oe You may know what you're doing, but nobouy, 
else does. 
oars 


Somebody asks why it is that theatres are seldom 
if ever struck by lightning. The solution of which 
conundrum is that every orchestra has a conductor. 

ee 

A Parisian musical dictionary defines a shout to be 
“an unpleasant noise produced by overstraining the 
throat, for which great singers will be paid, and small 
children well punished.” . 





MILLIONAIRESSES. 


Mrs. A. 
Morning Dress among, others, qu 
and tell me what you Think of it!” 


"Well, good-by, dear. 


‘Mns. B. “Oh, my dear, Z'm no Judge of Cheap Clothing, you know 


You must come and see my new Dresses from Paris—one charming 
iuite simple, and only cost Four Hundsed Dollars! You'll come, won't you? 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—Linen Campric Watxkine Suir. 
The skirt of écru linen cambric is trimmed with 
gathered rufiles of the material. The polonaise is 
of striped cambric, scalloped on the under edge 
and on the bottom of the sleeves, and bound with 
plain cambric. It is also trimmed with écru gros 
grain bows. To make the polonaise first join on 
the pieces turned down in Supplement on Figs. 
1», 2, and 3°, and set Figs. 1* and 1» and 3* and 
8 together along the lines cut across according to 
the corresponding letters (see diagrams of F 
1° and 1° and 3* and 3%, reduced to one- 
teenth of full size). Then cut of striped mate- 
rial two pieces each from Figs. 1* and 1° and 2, 
and one piece from Figs. 3* and 3%. Cut the 
sleeves each in one piece from Fig. 4, observing 
the outline of the under part. Having furnished 
all the parts with lining, which should only reach 
from the upper edge to an inch and a quarter be- 
low the bottom of the waist on Figs. 1* and 1, 
3* and 3», sew up the darts and cross pleats in 
the fronts, and-join the back, side forms, and 
fronts according to the corresponding figures. 








Pleat the polonaise at the bottom of the waist, 
fastening all the X’s on @, face the front edge 
of the fronts with a strip of the material an inch 
and three-quarters wide, and cut the under edge 
of the polonaise in scallops, which are bound nar- 
row with plain cambric. Set the polonaise on a 
standing collar seven-eighths of an inch wide, 
and furnish it with buttons and button-holes for 
closing. Sew up the sleeves from 9 to 10, cut 
the under edge inf scallops, which are bound nar- 
row, as shown by the illustration, and pleat them, 
bringing X on @. Set the sleeves into the cord- 
ed armholes, according to the corresponding fig- 
ures, To drape the polonaise pleat the fronts, 
bringing x on @; besides this, fasten a band eight 
inches and seven-eighths long on the wrong side 
in the back at the bottom of the waist, and fasten 
the free end of the band to * on Figs. 3° and 3», 
Seven-eighths of an inch from this band on each 
side fasten a band four inches and seven-eighths 
long, the free end of which is sewed to : of Figs. 
3* and 3°, Finally, trim the polonaise with the 
bows as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Monair Dress. This dress is made 
of light gray mohair, and consists of a skirt and 


polonaise ; the trimming consists of kilt-pieated 
ruffles of the material and of folds of dark gray 
mohair. 

Fig. 3.—Dress ror Cuitp From 1 To 2° 
Years op. This dress of white cashmere is cut 
in scallops, which are bound with blue gros grain, 
age is closed by means of buttons and button- 
holes, 

Fig. 4.—Gnray Tore pe Sorz Dress. This 
dress consists of a skirt, over-skirt, vest, and 
basque. ‘The skirt is arranged in kilt pleats ; the 
oyer-skirt is trimmed with a fold of dark gray 
gros grain, and the basque is furnished with re- 
vers and a collar of gros grain also. Pleated 
Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves. To make 
the over-skirt first join on the piece turned down 
in Supplement on Fig. 5*, and set Figs. 5* and 
5° together along the lines cut across according 
to the corresponding letters (see diagram of Figs. 
5* and 5°, reduced to one-sixteenth of full size). 
Then cut of toile de soie two pieces from Figs. 
5 and 5°, and sew them up on the straight (back) 
edges, and trim them with a gros grain fold on the 
under edge. Gather the top of the over-skirt 
from the middle to >, and set it on a belt, which 











Fig. 1.—Linen Campric Waxxine Suit. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1" and 1-4. 


Fig. 2.—Monarrt 
Dress. 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror Cuitp 
FROM 1 TO 2 YEARS OLD. 


is furnished with hooks and eyes for closing. To 
drape the over-skirt fasten to the wrong side of 
the belt in the middle of the back a band four 
inches and seven-eighths long, the free end of 
which is sewed to > on Figs. 5‘and 5%. For the 
vest cut of the material and lining two pieces 
each from Figs. 6 and 7, and the back of double 
shirting from Fig. 8. Sew up the darts and 
cross pleats in the fronts. Sew up the back from 
18 to 14 and join it with the fronts, according to 
the corresponding figures. Stitch the pocket 
welts on the fronts along the straight line ac- 
cording to the corresponding signs, face the front 
edge of the vest with a strip of the material an 
inch and three-quarters wide, set on a standing 
collar, and furnish the vest with buttons and 
button-holes. Run the material and lining to- 
gether on the under edge and along the arm- 
holes. To make the basque cut of the material 
and lining two pieces each from Figs. 9-11, and 
the sleeves from Fig. 13, observing the outline 
of the under part. Cut the collar of the material 
only from Fig. 12; Fig. 14 gives the pattern for 
the cuffs. Having basted the material on the 
lining, sew up the darts in the fronts, sew up the 

















Fig. 4.—Gray Torn pe Sor Dress. 


Fics. 1-5.—SUITS FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, 


For pattern see Supplement, No. IL, Figs, 5* and 5°14, 


Fig. 5.—Gros Grarx WALKING 
Sort. 
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back from 21 to 22, and join Figs. 9-11 ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures. Pleat the 
basque at the bottom of the waist, bringing x 
on @, set the neck on the collar from 21 to 25, 
and cover the collar, in connection with the up- 
per corners of the fronts, with gros grain on the 
wrong side from the outer edge to two inches be- 
yond the dotted line. Roll the collar and fronts 
along this line. Face the fronts on the wrong 
side from the under edge to an inch and a quar- 
ter beyond the dotted line with gros grain, fold 
them on the outside along this line, and fasten 
the revers thus formed with a button on each 
side. Run the material and lining together on 
the free outer edge of the basque, and furnish 
the latter with a button and button-hole for clos- 
ing. Having sewed up the sleeves from 26 to 
27 and from 28 to 29, set on the cuffs accord- 
ing to the corresponding figures, face the sleeves 
with a strip of the material two inches and a half 
wide, and set them into the corded armholes, 
bringing 29 on 29 of the fronts. 

Fig. 5.—Gros Grars Warxine Suir. This 
suit is made of black gros grain, and is trimmed 
with ruffles and puffs of the material. Black 
Neapolitan hat, trimmed with blue gros grain 
ribbon and a bunch of flowers. Gray silk para- 
sol, lined with white lustring. 
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@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WeEKLy for September 13 was sent out 
gratuitously an Eicur-pace SupPe- 
MENT, containing an exceedingly inte- 
resting Novelette, complete, by JosEPH 
Hatton, entitled 


“VILLAGE TYRANTS,” 


with two illustrations; also a further-in- 
stallment of ANTHONY TROLLOPE’s new 
Novel, “Puingas REDux,” with an il- 
lustration. 

An EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT will be 
sent out gratuitously with the Number 
of Harper’s WEEKLY for September 20. 





{> A Cut Paper Pattern of the new and 
popular English Walking Facket Suit will be 
published with our next Number. For Complete 
List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Adver- 
disement on page 607. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
POOR. 


IHE essential truth of the text that the 
destruction of the poor is their poverty 

is exemplified in a thousand details of every- 
day life. It has probably occurred to almost 
every body of narrow means how easily a 
fortune might be accumulated if one had 
only reached a starting-point; but as that is 
the very thing lacking, nothing else signifies 
—the first step in the ladder being absent, 
there seems no known method of bridging 
it. To be sure, the first dollar deposited in 
asavings-bank is a magnet that will attract 
other dollars; but to the great army of the 
poor the first superfluous dollar that is not 
required by every day’s necessities is some- 
thing “as unattainable as a star in heaven,” 
If any thing is to be saved, it must be done 
at the expense of present comfort. One must 
go shabby, and perhaps hungry, to-day, in 
order that old age and rainy weather may 
not find one bankrupt. And this the poor 
are slow to learn, and still slower to act 
upon. There may not be any rainy season, 
nor any old age. Why sacrifice to-day for 
the future? Moreover, it requires no incon- 
siderable effort of the will to deny one’s If 
or one’s children those things that seem 
needful, in order to reap a harvest in a fu- 
ture that may not arrive, especially since 
this sort of self-denial sometimes results in 
more loss than profit, for hunger and cold 
do not conduce to the highest physical or 
mental development. The chilled blood 
takes revenge, aud the weakened stomach 


reacts on the brain, so that there would seem 
to be no ground for the poor to stand upon, 
except that sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof. 

How can even the comparatively poor 
take advantage of bargains offered in the 
market at certain seasons? How much 
might be saved from next year’s expenses 
if the purse were a little plumper at the 
time when retailers surrender last season’s 
goods at a discount ; and what an aggrava- 
tion is added when we reflect that our fifty- 
dollar suits might have been bought for 
twenty-five dollars last autumn; that we 
might have secured our lace shawls at a dis- 
count of ten per cent. in January, if we had 
not been obliged to wait till certain pay- 
ments fell due, and prices waxed higher, 
having no surplus funds beyond the needs 
of the hour with which to ward off destruc- 
tion! The cheap dress materials we felt con- 
strained to purchase have not proved able 
to bear the season’s wear and tear, and yet 
preserve any semblance of respectability ; 
whereas, if our purse had allowed of a more 
generous quality, we should have saved the 
time and expense of dress-making, which is 
no small item, where the mere cost of mak- 
ing up a cheap material often exceeds the 
price of the material itself. Moreover, one 
is often obliged to wear one’s best when a 
second best would be most appropriate, and 
so entail additional outlay upon the privy 
purse. One is extravagant from no tend- 
ency to prodigality, but because she has no 
power of economizing—economy being a 
profession that demands more or less capi- 
tal. Thus the constant daily effort to make 
both ends meet works to the destruction of 
the poor, since it concentrates the mind 
upon minor things, magnifies mole-hills into 
mountains, gives the mind certain habits of 
thought not conducive to its growth, neces- 
sitates a continual consideration of the sub- 
ject of dress, of ways and means, of bread 
and meat, till the horizon narrows to these 
limits, and one has eyes, but sees not the 
fairer prospect beyond, and ears that hear 
not the divine invitation, “Come up higher.” 

What earthly time has the poor mother 
left for intellectual thought, after adminis- 
tering to the needs of her family in the mat- 
ter of clothes, of upholstery, of general house- 
keeping, after nicely balancing the month’s 
income with the month’s necessities? Let 
us hope, at least, that there is a heavenly 
eternity for her, in which she may forget the 
current prices in wider contemplations. No- 
body denies that she is fulfilling her duty ; 
but it is part of the destructive force of pov- 
erty that her duty leaves her no unhampered 
moment which she may employ intellectual- 
ly, that her thoughts and aspirations and 
schemes are almost necessarily of the earth. 

Though it may be urged that poverty is 
the making of the man—that it is the mo- 
tive power through which indolent genius 
achieves success—that but for its stimula- 
ting effects we should miss much that the 
world could ill afford to miss, yet such in- 
stances would seem exceptions. If poverty 
is the background against which the great- 
ness of a Linn2us, of a BUNYAN, or a SHAKS- 
PEARE stands out in glorious relief, it is 
certain that there are many among us to 
whom it is an overshadowing cloud, a clog 
about the feet, a limitation engendering dis- 
trust of ourselves. A penniless man re- 
spects himself no more than others respect 
him. Consideration is accorded to wealth 
not altogether on account of its material 
benefits, perhaps, but because it represents 
capacity wisely employed, with no energy 
run to waste; while the chief solace of pov- 
erty lies in the truth that it is not an unal- 
terable fact of nature, like blindness or idio- 
ey, but is susceptible of amelioration. It 
may be objected that nothing but discontent 
is to be gained by emphasizing the disagree- 
able aspects of poverty; but is not discon- 
tent the first movement of the mind toward 
amendment ? 





SILK. 


HILE half the world are reviling 

American women for their extrava- 
gance in the silks and velvets and laces of 
the yearly importation, let us pause a mo- 
ment, not to throw back a word of retort 
about any extravagance of the other half 
of the world in broadcloth and cigars and 
wines, but to look at one of these fabrics, 
which are so precious that, after all, they 
are thought worth being reviled about. 
Listen to the sentimental Frenchman dream- 
ing over it: “ Amber,” he says, “and yellow- 
ing pearls and old lace are the only neigh- 
bors that silk loves to have. Noble adorn- 
ment, never gaudy, but lending a softening 
charm to too abounding youth, and giving 
to faded beauty its most touching reflex! 
Not brilliant, but luminous, with a soft elec- 
tric light, it naturally harmonizes with the 
electricity of woman—living tissue, it em- 
braces willingly the living person.” How is 
it possible, then, for women to do any thing 








else than want a stuff that is pronounced 
after such a fashion to be the only wear? 
“tis the gold-color of the Verona silks that 
in GIORGIONE, at the superb beginning of 
Venetian art, or in the great Trrran, the 
master of masters, adorns with a gilding 
splendor those rosy blondes of the red-gold 
hair, the first beauties of the world. Else- 
where, in an age of decline, when Spain and 
Flanders had paled, that melancholy painter 
who preferred among all women those pained 
by experience, the tarnished flower, the fruit 
ripened too early by the sting, Vanpyck, 
clothed his inclining and languishing beau- 
ties with white silk like a soothing ray of 
the moon—their hearts still troubled with 
vain dreams and vain regrets under the soft 
folds of their moonshiny satins.” It is not 
only by artistic right, though, that this fabric 
has a peculiar fitness for its feminine wear- 
er; for, unless history is at fault, it owes its 
very existence to a woman, and its manufac- 
ture has in all ages since received a stimu- 
lus through feminine agencies, its invention 
being accredited to the Chinese Empress 
SILINGsHI, more than four thousand years 
ago. But long after the Chinese lady rus- 
tled and reveled in its electric lustres it re- 
mained the exclusive possession of her coun- 
try—her country which in fact was known 
to ancient geographers by the name of silk- 
land, being called Seres and Serica from the 
word Se, signifying silk; and as it was a 
death penalty to let the eggs ‘or worms go 
beyond the borders, they still remained at 
home; but the raw material was exported to 
Persia, and some of it dyed in the purple of 
Tyre, and some of it woven into flowered 
stuffs at Damascus, and all of it sold for im- 
mense sums. 

After many years another woman, a Greek, 
PAMPHILA by name, a native of that beau- 
tiful island of the Agean Sea which pro- 
duced APELLES and HippocraTEs, took her 
heavy and undyed silken robe, that had 
been brought from the East, and, raveling 
its threads with care, rewove them in the 
rude loom over whose like Penelope and 
Medea had bent with their women, and by 
crossing the threads of the warp so as to 
separate them from those of the woof in 
quite another manner from the close weay- 
ing of the original texture, produced a fine 
and filmy gauze, whose transparent brill- 
iancy beside the opaque Oriental stuff was 
the butterfly beside the worm. She doubled, 
of course, the number of yards in her ma- 
terial by this means, and instituted the man- 
ufacture of Coan gauzes, which became a 
profitable industry in the islands. Perhaps 
it was in such a tissue that Helen went out 
to name over the Greek heroes to old Priam 
on the walls of Troy, “shadowing her beauty 
with white veils.” 

Afterward gauzes were brought from Gaza, 
in Palestine, whence the modern article re- 
ceives its name. But long before that time 
PamPHILa’s occupation had been taken up 
by the Roman ladies, who wore the rewoven 
gauzes in that hot weather in which they 
used to carry balls of amber in their hands 
for coolness, or let certain harmless snakes 
creep over their shoulder and breast for the 
same reason. But even so late as the reign 
of TrBERIvS the Oriental silks were worn 
only by women of the greatest patrician 
houses; they were forbidden to men under 
any circumstances, though a mixed fabric 
of silk and wool by-and-by came into pro- 
miscuous use; and it was accounted as one 
of the wanton and effeminate prodigalities 
of HELIOGABALUS that he had an entire gar- 
ment of silk. AURELIAN refused his em- 
press a silk gown for the reason that it 
could only be bought for its weight in gold; 
yet gold must have been at a very different 
price then from now, as a pound of silk—the 
produce ‘of twenty-eight hundred worms— 
will make sixteen yards of gros de Naples, 
and is, of course, equal in weight to a pound 
of gold, which is worth a good deal less than 
three hundred dollars—not at all an exorbi- 
tant price to-day for a handsome dress pat- 
tern, as the thousands of purchasers must be 
agreed, while half our servant-women flaunt 
in what was too costly a garment for PorTIA, 
or Livi, or Futv14, or OcTAVIA, since when 
they bought it they had to pay for it in 
pearls. Probably CLtroparra marked her- 
self for fresh opprobrium in the eyes of all 
these virtuous wives when her voluptuous- 
ness was of such a sort that silken was the 
very tackle by which were handled those 
sails of “ cloth of gold, of tissue.” 

But of course the Roman ladies were far 
from contented with this state of things, and 
doubtless they made such a pother that Mar- 
cus AURELIUS was glad to send a special em- 
bassy to the Chinese to treat upon the sub- 
ject of silk, and no other; but the embassy 
failed in its purpose, and silk was still 
brought overland in small quantities on 
the slow marches of the caravans. 

But in the sixth century, during the reign 
of JUSTINIAN, a couple of Persian monks, who, 
while missionaries behind the Chinese Wall, 
had thoroughly informed themselves con- 
cerning the breeding of the silk-worm and 





the manufacture of its thread, came home, 
bringing with them a number of the eggs 
concealed in a hollow cane ; and from their 
efforts at Constantinople sprang the great 
European production of silk. Itisa strange 
point in history, that of these two ascetics 
in their coarse gowns and cowls, the rope 
around their waists, the cross upon their 
breasts, toiling across the Asian wastes, and 
leaning on the canes that held the small be- 
ginnings of such a loose and lavish luxury 
as they would have thought exceeded the 
possibilities even of a DELILAH or a JEZEBEL, 

Having at last acquired the great secret, 
the Romans were for some time its sole pos- 
sessors in Europe. But afterward the Greeks 
obtained the manufacture, and kept it for six 
hundred years, when RoGER, King of Sicily, 
haying sacked the Greek cities, carried off 
many of the inhabitants to Palermo, where, 
having recourse for a livelihood to their na- 
tive industry, they made silken fabrics an 
article of Sicilian production, and for the 
first time charmingly variegated them, it is 
said, with many colors. Soon thereafter the 
manufacture spread through all the Italian 
cities, and in Venice the business was so 
highly esteemed that it was thought to be 
an honorable employment for a Doge, and 
one of the great Counts DanpoLo wrote trea- 
tises concerning it, and instituted improve- 
ments in it. It was of silk that Desdemona’s 
fatal handkerchief was made. “The worms 
were hallowed that did breed the silk!” 
eried.Othello. And probably so of all other 
worms thought that army of weavers who 
presently throughout Europe kept body and 
soul together by the making of crapes and 
lustrings, and taffetas and satins, by passing 
a warp of silk over a weft of hair in the stiff 
grograms loved of ancient dames, and by 
changing the old brocades of gold and silver 
into gorgeous things of silk alone. 

Lyons, however, soon became the principal 
centre of silk manufacture, and there the 
caprice of Diana DE Porcriers in refusing 
to wear any thing else than either black 
or white silk largely stimulated the produc- 
tion. Here, in Lyons, during the time of 
NAPOLEON, JAcQuaRD brought to perfection 
a loom for weaving figures of diverse hues on 
the web. The weavers, of course, regarded 
the machine with the same distrust as that 
in which work-people have always held new 
machinery: they broke it to pieces in the 
public square, and forbade its future use. 
“The iron sold for iron, the wood for wood, 
and its inventor was delivered over to uni- 
versal ignominy,” said poor JacquakD. But 
skill got the better of brutality then as al- 
ways. Other countries adopted the ma- 
chine, and the Lyonese had reason to rue 
their folly. Now it is every where used, 
and the successors of the stupid oafs who 
broke it up have executed by its means a 
wonderful piece of work, representing Jac- 
QUARD, surrounded by his tools, studying out 
the construction of the loom. They called 
this piece of work an “Hommage,” and a 
thousand threads of warp and of woof went 
to the weaving of each square inch of it. 

In the mean time, through fear that the 
coarse goods of the country should fall into 
disuse, laws were early passed in England 
that forbade any but people of quality from 
wearing silk, though at the time of the 
marriage of the Princess MarGarer with 
King ALEXANDER III. of Scotland one thou- 
sand knights were clad in silk, and the next 
day their vestments were changed for others 
more splendid yet. Such laws, however, 
being finally repealed, and the manufacture 
gradually gaining ground, other laws of a 
protecting nature were passed, so that re- 
sort was had to smuggling to the extent of 
half a million pounds a year. The home 
produce was still very imperfect and infe- 
rior, and models of the improved Italian ma- 
chinery were obtained by a man at the haz- 
ard of his life, he escaping pursuit and gain- 
ing a ship that safely landed him on the 
English shores, where he eventually found- 
ed’a noble family, and where, as soon as the 
protecting duties were removed, the English 
had found if necessary to improve the qual- 
ity of their production, and did it so vigor- 
ously that in less than twenty years they 
were exporting silken goods to France to 
the value of two hundred thousand pounds. 

Thus we see that the beauty of this de- 
lightful fabric has been so fully recognized 
that it has been heid not only precious 
enough for one to endure reyiling on ac- 
count of its purchase, but to have it at the 
price of fortunes and the risk of life and 
limb. It is recognized as approaching the 
perfection of woven material, since it is 
the only thing, as a great Southern manu- 
facturer said, that in the spinning rivals 
a human hair, a woman’s hair, long, fine, 
strong, vibrant, the ideal that silk spinners 
pursue. Of course, in our own admiration 
of the article, we speak only from an #s- 
thetic point of view, as we might admire 
the clouds of heayen and speak of them, 
could they be woven into tissues. Because 
it is beautiful we do not imagine that that 
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it, or even long to have it, unless they can 
have it in fit and corresponding surround- 
ings. We by no means agree with MIcHE- 
LET, quoted above, when he says: “In cross- 
ing our rudest regions, the valleys of the 
Ardéche, where all is rock, where the mul- 
berry and the chestnut seem to dispense 
with earth, and live upon air and flint, 
where low huts of dry stone sadden the eye 
with their grayish tint, every where I saw 
at the door, under a sort of arch, two or 
three charming girls with brown skin, with 
white teeth, who smiled at the passer-by 
and spun gold. The passer, whirled away 
by the coach, exclaimed under his breath, 
“What a pity, innocent fairies, that this 
gold should not be for you! Instead of 
being disguised by a useless color and dis- 
figured by art, what would it not gain by 
remaining in its own tint and upon its 
beautiful spinners! How much better than 
the grand ladies of the court would this 
royal tissue become yourselves!” On the 
contrary, totally differing from the poetical 
traveler’s view, we think nothing could be 
more wholly unsuitable to the pretty brown- 
skinned girls in their narrow huts than any 
such “royal tissue,” even though those huts, 
for the sake of the silk-worm’s existence, 
be necessarily models of cleanliness; for 
much of beauty is correlative, so that where 
painful emotions are excited by its presence 
they overcome its perception. And if this 
fine stuff is unsuitable to its neat spinners, 
how much more ont of place must we pro- 
nounce it when seen where dust and grease 
and rude wear and tear corrupt the splendid 
Justres that are made to be looked at down 
the length of great saloons, and in the com- 
pany of objects of stately beauty! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FALL REDINGOTES, 


HE warm redingote of ‘‘ diagonal,” camel’s- 
hair, cashmere, or else tufted camel’s-hair, 
is the first garment that will be donned when 
cool autumn days require heavier clothing. This 
comfortable over dress, that so conveniently com- 
pletes a suit when added to the black or other 
dark silk skirts of the present season, is very 
largely imported, and shows but slight changes 
from those now worn. The new fall redingote 
is a long close garment that makes the figure 
look very slender. The long clinging front hangs 
smoothly without a wrinkle, has two darts, or 
else is slightly loose and belted, is double-breast- 
ed, with two rows of buttons its entire length, 
has a round reyers collar instead of the squarg 
and pointed revers now worn, and in many cases 
this collar is only set on for ornament, while the 
close high neck of the garment is finished by a 
still higher ruff of the material of the dress or its 
trimming. The back of the waist is tight-fitting, 
having but one seam down the middle, or else 
three back seams placed wide apart in English 
fashion, while the drapery of the skirt is most 
abundant, consisting of many deeply folded loop- 
ings in the three back seams; but these draped 
folds hang so softly that they do not give that 
bouffant tournure which is now so objectionable. 
Plain close coat sleeves are universal, but cuffs 
are more fanciful than the present square cuffs. 
Pockets also are not merely square bags, but 
have ornamental flaps, and are set on obliquely, 
or cut in points, or rounded. Belts of the mate- 
rial or of the trimming fastened behind by large 
silver clasps are on all redingotes, and few sashes 
are seen on the early importations. Above every 
thing else the standing trimming about the neck 
makes itself conspicuous, as not rufis alone are 
worn erect, but also the English collar with stand- 
ing back and turned-oyer points in front; and 
oddest of all is the fancy for turning up the back 
of wide reyers collars, just as gentlemen’s over- 
coat collars are sometimes turned up in the back 
by accident or carelessness, though certainly 
never by design. 

Soft thick woolen fabrics are used for redin- 
gotes, and the garment is made sufficiently warm 
by lining the waist with flannel or else farmer's 
satin. The heavy diagonals and armures resem- 
bling the cloth used for gentlemen’s semi-dress 
coats are the novelties of the season, and are in 
especial demand in indigo blue and dark green 
shades, A dark blue redingote will, it is proph- 
esied, be the popular garment of the autumn; 
next in fayor after blue is slate-color—which is 
a dark bluish-gray—then olive shades, myrtle 
green, and bronze. These deep colors will, it is 
said, be more used than black, though black will 
by no means be abandoned. Camel’s-hair serge 
with its broad diagonal lines, cashmere rough- 
ened by camel’s-hair fleece, and the tufted ¢am- 
el’s-hair have already been described, and these 
will be the accepted materials for over dresses, 
with silk or velvet skirts of the same color. Few 
suits entirely of silk will be imported; woolen 
fabrics associated with velvet or silk of corre- 
sponding shades are preferred to silk costumes. 
The trimmings are flat bias bands of yelvet or 
silk, pipings, and cords, put on in the way worn 
hitherto, with the more fanciful additions on 
collars, cuffs, and pockets already designated. 
There is a fancy for carrying the trimming up 
the back and side seams of the skirt to the waist. 
Quantities of embroidery are used, especially lines 
down the front of the garment between the rows 
of buttons. Swinging cords are seen in abun- 
dance. The novelty for trimming camel’s-hair 
and cloth is yak braid, broad, substantial, and 
similar in appearance to the Hercules braid for- 
merly used. Buttons of metal or pearl are col- 
ored to match the fabric they trim. For instance, 


there are blue steel buttons dark as sapphires, 
bronzed steel buttons precisely like the cloth with 
which they are used, and smoked pearl buttons 
that show all the olive green and olive brown 
shades, Handsome Japanese buttons, black, 
with gilt or silver figures, are also shown, and 
there are quantities of dark oxidized silver but- 
tons, with clasps, buckles, and brooches carved 
to match, 

Among the French redingotes imported for 
models is one of heavy blue diagonal made tight- 
fitting, with rounded revers collar turned up be- 
hind, black yak braid for trimming, and oxidized 
silver buttons, A second, of myrtle green cloth, 
made with tight back and belted front, has a vel- 
yet band three inches wide laid on smoothly for 
trimming, also large swinging ornaments of yak 
cord for fastening the front. Another of slate- 
colored camel’s-hair has very long double-breast- 
ed fronts with two darts; there are three seams 
behind, making wide side bodies, pockets with 
square flaps, a thick silk cord, not a mere piping 
fold, on the edge, and blue steel buttons in two 
rows down the front, and designating the waist 
behind. A fourth redingote of olive green ar- 
mure, also double-breasted, has a high pleated 
ruff of armure showing a lighter silk lining. A 
cord of light silk surrounds the garment, and 
two rows of smoked pear] buttons trim the front. 
Polonaises of imitation camel’s-hair, trimmed 
with yak braiding and machine stitching in em- 
broidery patterns, are imported in boxes, un- 
made. Those of dark blue are nearly all disposed. 
of, but the garment can be had in slate, bronze, 
myrtle, and olive green. Fine real camel’s-hair 
redingotes are ornamented with the rough yak 
soutache done in medallions, with silk embroid- 
ery inside the medallion. Children’s redingotes 
are imported ready-made in precisely the same 
designs and colors described for ladies. A square 
sailor collar with a ruff above it is a favorite or- 
nament for wraps and over dresses for young la- 
dies and girls, 

NEW MANTILLAS. 


When greater warmth is required than the re- 
dingote gives, one of the new wraps will be added. 
Of these the mantilla will probably be the first 
choice, and will be used to complete suits. It is 
made of colored camel’s-hair, has a round cape 
back, long straight scarf fronts, with a fanciful 
pocket in one end, and a high ruff around the 
neck. Yak braid, yak lace beaded, and a new 
fringe made of fine silk tape, curled instead of 
goffered or crimped, are the trimmings. 


DOLMANS. 

Dolmans of cloth and camel’s-hair are largely 
imported. They show various improvements in 
shape, and preserve always the long side piece 
peculiar to them. Some of these have mantilla 
fronts, and the backs are jacket shape, and far 
better fitting than when the garment was first 
worn ; others have coat fronts joined to the short- 
est possible back, and fastened under the long 
flowing sleeve. Colored cloths and camel’s-hair 
in all the stylish dark tints are more frequently 
seen in these garments than the once prevalent 
black cashmere. These dark cloths are almost 
coyered with yak braiding, wool embroidery, silk 
embroidery, chenille, and jet, until they become 
so heavy that it is a burden to lift them. The 
inevitable ruff finishes these wraps, and is made 
of black repped silk, edged with Tom Thumb 
fringe. ‘The scarf Dolman, the jacket Dolman, 
and those with mantilla fronts are found occasion- 
ally in fine black cashmere, trimmed expensively 
with bands of ostrich feathers, voluminous swing- 
ing cords, yak lace in guipure designs sprinkled 
with fine jet beads, while others have the mate- 
rial almost concealed by an abundance of yak 
braiding or else silk embroidery. 


ENGLISH WALKING JACKET, 

The English walking jacket again appears, 
made of warm, rough cloth, nearly half an inch 
thick, yet as soft as camel’s-hair, and known as 
camel’s-hair cloth. It retains its jaunty shape, 
fitting like a gentleman’s coat, with high shoul- 
der seams, double-breasted front, coat collar, and 
three back seams far apart at the waist, with 
lappets below the waist, but no postilion pleats. 
Coat sleeves and pockets with flaps complete this 
trim, tidy, and withal masculine-looking jacket. 
It is made of olive, slate, blue, and myrtle green 
cloths, trimmed with velvet or silk revers, pip- 
ings, and cords, and buttons of steel or pearl 
colored to match the cloth exactly, or else with 
buttons of oxidized silver beautifully carved. 
The rough but stylish yak braid is used for 
trimming also; sometimes there is a row of 
inch-wide braid, with two narrower ones above, 
and in other cases the jacket is almost covered 
with an intricate design done in fine yak sou- 
tache. Dark blue, black, and iron gray cloth 
jackets are shown closer fitting than the ordi- 
nary English sacque, and much longer: some 
are longer in front than behind, and have an 
extra basque pleated on the back, like a riding- 
habit waist. | Blue gros grain bands with a light- 
er blue cording en the upper edge trim blue cloth 
jackets prettily ; the buttons are then blue steel 
or else oxidized silver. When single-breasted 
jackets are shown, they are usually finished with 
a sailor collar and a silk ruff. Children’s and 
misses’ jackets are shown in precisely the same 
shapes and colors just noted. Soft beaver cloth 
jackets are bordered with beaver or seal-skin 
fur, and have a fur boa sewed around the neck, 
with tails hanging in front; others have the col- 
lar and cuffs of seal-skin or beaver fur. Small 
muffs of cloth are trimmed with fur to match 
these jackets. 

NEW LINGERIE. 


Fall importations of lingerie are now displayed. 
The new sets of chemisettes and under-sleeves 
have box-pleated ruffs of white linen edged with 
real Valenciennes, while outside is a flaring band 
of doubled linen standing like a collar around 


the ruff. ‘The linen cuff also flares, and has a 
pleating inside. ‘To wear with high-throated 
dresses the chemisette is cut high, and the set 
costs $6 50; for low-throated, heart-shaped necks 
they cost $8. The chemisette is merely intend- 
ed to protect the dress lining, but is neat enough 
to show when worn with double-breasted dresses. 
Other sets have more elaborate double box-pleat- 
ings with hem-stitched hem, and perpendicular 
rows of hem-stitching between the pleats. These 
form a high ruff behind, and have the fronts 
turned over in revers. Price $650. New em- 
broidered sets have a standing collar that flares 
outward, and is edged with a scroll-work of tiny 
embroidered bands rolled on the edge, leaving 
an open space large enough to pass a crayon 
pencil through. ‘The cufis slope open in the 
duchesse shape, and have the same intricate, 
novel, and indescribable trimming of scroll em- 
broidery. Price $8. These new standing flar- 
ing collars, it is said, will supersede the plain 
English bands, though the latter are shown 
formed entirely of lengthwise rows of hem-stitch- 
ing. With wide-cuffed under-sleeves, they cost 
$6 50. Other linen sets are edged with narrow 
Valenciennes that is put on slightly full, and is 
pinched into a tiny pleat between scallops, in- 
stead of being fluted. Puffs of sheer lawn are 
arranged in front, like a jabot, and also on the 
eufis, 

In colored sets those of dark blue are most 
striking, and, though a relief of snowy white 
about the neck and wrists is commendable, it 
must be admitted that colored lingerie is very 
fashionable, and that dark blue sells best among 
the novelties. These have flaring collars of 
doubled blue percale, high behind, with turned- 
over fronts, ornamented with a narrow band of 
white linen stitched near the edge. They are 
made with a chemisette that is faced with blue, 
lapped like a double-breasted vest, and fastened 
by large linen buttons. With wide flaring cuffs 
to the under-sleeves, the, set costs $4. Other 
percale sets are daintily made with a pleated 
ruff inside a flaring collar. The tiny ruff is of 
hair-striped percale, with pointed needle-worked 
ends, and the collar is of a solid color, also nee- 
die-worked. Thecuffis similarly shaped. These 
are brought out in stripes of white with pink, 
pale blue, gray, and black, and cost from $8 to 
$12. Some pale gray sheer batiste sets are 
edged with Valenciennes. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Lorp & TayLor ; ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; and Suaw & Eaton. 











PERSONAL. 


Mr. 8. Werts WituraMs, Secretary of the 
United States legation in China, has completed 
his dictionary of the Chinese language. To that 
work he has contributed the labor of forty years. 
It contains explanations of 12,500 Chinese char- 
acters. Mr. WiLLIaMs is now the oldest inhab- 
itant among the foreigners in China, 

—Mr. Moncurg D. Conway, a frequent con- 
tributor to the Harper publications, sends to 
the Cincinnati Commercial, of which he is the 
regular correspondent, the following incident 
at the Rev. Mr. SpurGzon’s church, in London. 
The two distinguished men first alluded to are 
said to be Bostonians. ‘‘ Just before the services 
two distinguished Americans—one a former ofli- 
cial, and intimate friend of the late Dantet WEB- 
STER—had been shown into a pew. Presently 
the pew-opener came and requested that they 
would take a seat just behind, as ‘a distinguish- 
ed gentleman and lady’ had to be placed in the 
pew they occupied. The two Americans at once 
complied, and beheld the gentleman and lady es- 
eorted to the vacated seats—both black as the 
ace of spades.” 

—The Rev. Dr. Fowrer, president of the 
Northwestern University, has no notion that 
his daughter shall be entrapped in the net of 
the fowler. In a recent sermon, on the occasion 
of laying the corner-stone of the South Evans- 
ton M. E. Church, he commended the idea of 
haying a basement and parlors in the church for 
social purposes. In answer to the objection that 
boys and girls would do their sparking at the 
church, the doctor said: “Isay, Amen. I have 
a daughter whom I cherish dearer than the ap- 

le of my eye. When she is of suitable age, I 
ad rather my daughter would be courted in the 
house of God than in a theatre.” 

—Mr. ANTHONY Muscrave, the newly ap- 

ointed Governor of South Australia, was Sworn 
into office at Adelaide on the 9th of June. He 
is represented as being a man of great executive 
ability, and his American wife, a daughter of 
Davip DupLeEy Finn, is alluded to in eulogist- 
ic terms by the provincial press. 

—The estate of Jonn Stuart Mixx, which is 
considerable, goes entirely to his step-daughter, 
Miss HELEN TaYLor, who will have the house 
at Avignon, a large income for a single lady, 
and the absolute disposal of all interest in her 
benefactor’s copyrights and posthumous publi- 
cations. 

—Mrs. Mary CLEMMER Ames’s new book will 
be called Zen Years in Washington: Life and 
Scenes in the National Capital as a Woman. sees 
them. A woman s0 bright and clever as Mrs. 
Ames, so posted in fact and fertile in fancy, 
ought to make, and doubtless will make, the 
best book about Washington, its men and things, 
that has been done on that on 

—The Rey. Miss Fannre W. Roperts, who 
has been licensed to preach, and has a chureh in 
Kittery, has been given authority by the Goy- 
ernor and Council to solemnize marriages in 
Maine. And she is the first woman who has 
ever been charged with that woful responsibili- 
ty in the State of Maine. 

—Mrs. Henry R. Curistran performed at Au- 
gusta, Georgia, a few days since, an act so cool 
and cou us as to place it among the plac 
iest things of the kind we have read as having 
been done by a woman. At the boarding-house 
of Mrs, BERNARD a burglar, supposed to be one 
of the colored waiters, secreted himself in the 
rooms of Mrs. CHRISTIAN, who heard during the 
night noises in her daughter’s room, and woke 
up her daughter several times to ask her if she 
was restless. At length, toward morning, Mrs. 
CuaristIan dozed lightly for a short while, and 
awoke at the sound of a rustling noise to see the 


Hosted by 





obscure but sey peceepuble tigure of a man, some 
five or six feet from the foot of the bed, and at 
the left, on his knees, fumbling in a dress that 
lay at the foot of a lounge by the window, just 
opposite the door of the room entering into the 
hall. Startled but not terrified, the courageous 
lady realized the situation at once, and shouting 
to her daughter to awaken her, and telling her 
to cry out for help, she herself screamin; 
“thieves!” flew out of her bed, and boldly rashed 
at the daring burglar. He stood still for a mo- 
ment, when she seized him by thearm. He, not 
uttering a word, hurled her from him with all 
his force, and broke for the window, and began 
wonng to unlatch the closed blind. Nothing 
daunted, and saved from falling by her trunk at 
the foot of the bed, the brave-spirited lady again 
rushed to catch hold of the burglar. She could 
not distinguish his features, but she had a clear 
idea of his size, and could discern the flash of 
his eyes. This time she caught him by the sus- 
pender. He had succeeded in getting one of 
the blinds open by this time, and desperately 
sprang through the window, and just outside 
was a tree, into which he landed. His suspend- 
er broke in her hand, and as he lit in the branches 
of the tree he steadied himself by catching the 
window-sill with one hand. By this time some 
of the people in the house and in the neighbor- 
hood were aroused. Hopeful of holding him un- 
til assistance could come, the lady seized the 
hand momentarily clinging to the window-sill 
but was unable to hold it. The burglar drop ed 
to the ground, scrambled over the fence, ite 
into a gully back of the house, and managed to 
escape, being soon after followed by two police- 
men, who made the arrest of the waiter Scorr, 
whose foot just fitted the tracks made by the 
burglar, who carried of the poeket-book of Mrs. 
CHRISTIAN, containing fifty dollars, which has 
not yet been recovered. 

—The Shah of Persia was the recipient of one 
present from the city of Paris which would glad- 
den the heart of any connoisseur in books, viz., 
M. ALpHann’s Promenades de Paris, a magniti- 
cent work, published by M. Rotuscuixp, upon 
the production of which 700,000 francs were ex- 
pended. It is a large folio, bound in exquisite 
style by LENEGRE. 

—Contrasting the public character and pri- 
vate being of most authors, the London Satur- 
day Review pave “The lively novelist is a taci- 
turn, morose kind of person, ever ready to start 
topics of a grave and depressing nature. The 
poet whose songs are full of that delicious mel- 
ancholy that makes them so divinely sad is a 
rubicund, rosy-gilled gentleman, brisk, middle- 
aged, comfortable, particular as to his wines, 
and prove to personal gossip and feeble humor. 
The lady novelist who sails very near the wind, 
and on whom the critics are severe by principle, 
is as quiet as a Quakeress in her conversation, 
and demure as a nun in her bearing. The sour 
feminine essayist who finds every thing wron; 
and one in its place has a face like the fa! 
moon, and looks as if she fed on cream and but- 
ter.” It is conjectured that the lady who sat 
for the last etching was Miss Frances Power 
Conse. 

—Should Queen Vicror1a attend the mar- 
riage of her son, the Duke of Edinburgh, in St. 
Petersburg, in January next, it will be the first 
instance in which a royal personage has visited 
a foreign country to witness and honor such a 
ceremonial. 

—Mr, Barrp, a great man among the iron- 
masters of Scotland, has paid over to certain 
trustees, to be called ‘The Baird Trust,’ two 
millions and a half of dollars to be appiled to 
religious purposes in connection with the 
Church of Scotland. Instead of tarrying for a 
further growth of Baird, he preferred to admin- 
ister on his own estate, and see that the matter 
was pe on a proper basis during his lifetime. 

—Mr. DonaLpson, who still adheres to his pur- 
pose of going on the transatlantic balloon excur- 
sion, made a trial trip in his little paper boat 
from New York to Long Branch. It required five 
hours to make the voyage, and it was an entire 
success. He didn’t ship a spoonful of water 
until the surf at Long Branch gave him a fine 
olddamper. The steamer Plymouth Rock passed 
him on the trip, and the band struck up that an- 
them known as Paddle your own Canoe, 

—The most agreeable communication Mr. 
Jupau P, Bensamin has made to the South 
since he became a British subject was made a 
few days since to Mrs. CAMPBELL and Mrs, 
CHaMBeErs, of Augusta, Georgia, that they were 
heirs to twelve millions of dollars, inherited 
from the estate of Rennaleau. The ladies were 
informed that there would be no obstacle in the 
way of obtaining possession of the PIOD EE: 
ake they have for that purpose started on their 
cheerful pilgrimage to France. 

—An old soldier is Sir Joun Forster Frrz- 
GERALD, colonel of the Eighteenth Royal Irish 
regiment—the oldest in the British army, if not 
the oldest soldier in the world. He is now the 
senior general, and has seen eighty years of serv- 
ice, his commission as ensign bearing date Oc- 
tober 29, 1793. 

—The son of ALFRED Tennyson is to be made 
abaronet. The old gentleman seemed to think 
that to be called “Sir Tennyson” would not 
add much to his personal comfort, his fame, or 
his bank account. “Sir Aurrep,” though, has 
a more musical sound than ‘Sir Galahad,”’ or 
“Sir Bedivere,” or any of the poetical “ Sirs” 
to whom the Laureate has given so delightful 
life. 

—Mr. Secretary BELKNAP, abandoning during 
the torrid season arsenals and artillery, has gone 
into antiquarianism, and obtained a huge num- 
ber of manuscript letters and orders of General 
Wasuineron—among them his general order 
book, in which all orders are written in his own 
hand. One of these orders gives details for the 
fortification of West Point, including the names 
of the men employed on the work ; and another 
in reference to profanity in the army, expressing 
his disapprobation of it in strong language. 
The secretary will have these papers and orders 
prepared for proper publication. 

—Dr. Hans yon BuLow proposes to shine 
upon this country during the season of 1874-%. 

e is about fifty years o: age, and has long been 
recognized as one of the foremost piano-forte 
players, while as a conductor and composer he 

leservedly takes high rank. Indeed, his only 
rival is RusrxsTern, who, while far surpassin; 

Von Butow in composition, is little, if at all, 
his superior as an executant. Of the two, Von 
Butow is probably the more generally popular, 
as he does not confine his selections exclusively 


works of the cl@ssical masters. 
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Designs for Collar and Cravat 


in White and Point Lace 
Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuis embroidery may be worked on 
Swiss muslin or nansook. After draw- 
ing the design on linen, baste the mate- 
rial first, and then the point lace braid 
for the outer edge of the collar, on the 
foundation, and between both edges of 
the braid work the lace stitches in the 
form of a cross seam with thread, but 
without passing the needle through the 
material. Run the fine outlines of the 
open-work arabesques with embroidery 
cotton, work in the lace stitches, and 
either overcast or button-hole stitch the 





Fig. 2.—Jacxrer ror Boy From 
8 ro 10 Years oup. 
[See Figs. 1 and 3.] 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VL, Figs. 40-45, 






cot. Cut 
away the ma- 
terial under- 
neath the lace 
stitches, The 
cravat is 
worked in a 
similar man- 
ner. 





WOMANLY 
DIGNITY. 


\HERE are 
various kinds 
of dignity, and if 
some are more ex- 
asperating than 
others, some are 
very lovely, and 
among the great- 
est charms of wo- 
manhood. ‘There 
is, in particular, 
that soft dignity 
which belongs to 
women who are 
affectionate by 
nature and timid 
by temperament, 
but who have a 
reserve of self-re- 
spect that defends 
them against 
themselves as well 
as against others. 
These havea quiet 
dignity, tempered 
by much sweet- 
ness of speech 
and manner, that 
is the loveliest 
kind of all, and 
the most subtle as . 
well as the most 
beautiful. They 
are like the lady 
in Comus, and 
seem to cast the 
spell of respect 
on all with whom 
they are associ- 
ated. No man, 
save of the coars- 
est fibre, and such 
as only physical 
strength can con- 
trol, could berude 
to them in word 
or brutal in deed ; 








Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 5 To 7 
Years orp.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 15-21. 


outlines. Work the 
parts that appear all 
white in the design in 
straight satin stitch, 
After finishing the em- 
broidery work picots 
into the outer edge of 
the collar, as shown by 
the illustration, letting 
a small twisted thread 
loop stand for each pi- 


Fig. 1.—Desten ror Cottar in Warte ANd Point Lack Emprorpery. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Suir ror Boy From 3 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs, 22-28. 


for there is something about 
them, very indefinite but very 
strong withal, which seems to 
give them special protection 
from insolence ; and a loving 
woman of soft manners, whose 
mind is pure and who respects 
herself, is armed with a power 
which none but the vilest can 
despise. ‘This is the woman 
who gets a precise obedience 
from her servants without ex- 
acting it, and whose children 
do not dream of disputing her 
wishes; who, though so gen- 
tle and affable, stops short of 
that kind of familiarity which 
breeds contempt, and with 
whom no one takes a liberty. 
For this one can scarcely give 
areason. She would not ramp 
or rave if she was displeased, 
she would not scold, she could 
not strike ; but there is a cer- 
tain quality in her which we 
may not be able to formularize, 
yet which would make us 
ashamed to pass beyond the 
boundaries of the strictest re- 
spect, and which restrains oth- 
ers less consciously critic- 
al than ourselves as cer- 
tainly as fear. It is the 
respect we pay: to those 
who respect themselves, 





Fig. 1.—Vest ror Boy 
From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
[See Figs. 2eand 3.] 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 27-89. 











2.—Dress ror Girt FRom 5 To 7 
Years oLp.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement 
E No. IIL, ign 1621. t 


with this species of dignity 
are always on the look-out 
for assaults, and consequent- 
ly are always thrusting their 
shield of defense in your 
face. You do not want to 
trouble them in their dig- 
nity; you are not thinking 
of invading that or this sa- 

































































Fig. 2.—Desten ror Cra- 
vat IN Wuite anp Port 


Lace Emprorery. 





Hoste 


(Sepremser 20, 1873. 


the consideration and honor which 
all real purity of nature demands 
and obtains. This is womanly dig- 
nity in its loveliest aspect, and the 
kind we all desire to see in women, 
whom it would not harden nor ren- 
der less than loving. 

There is another kind of dignity 
—the grim kind, repellent and iron- 
bound—whereby you feel yourself 
pushed back before you have made 
an advance—where, indeed, the 
whole rule of life seems to be to re- 
pel on all sides, Women afilicted 





Fig. 3.—Trowsrrs ror Bor 
From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
[See Figs. 1 and 2.] 

For pattern and description sce 
Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 84-36. 


cred province ; yet you are sud- 
denly met by an assumption of 
offended majesty which makes 
you feel as if you had received a 
blow. Some playful word, some 
laughing and ridiculous accusa- 
tion or quite innocent allusion, 
and you are treated as a misde- 
meanant who has grievously of- 
fended against good manners 
and womanly dignity. ‘There 
are some women constitution- 
ally incapable of understanding 
any thing like playfulness, and 
who can make no distinction be- 
tween fun and impertinence, a 
laughing humor and taking lib- 
erties. They wrap themselves 
up in a robe of majesty, and 
resent as rudeness any homely 
touch which ignores their state- 
ly drapery. ‘They are women 
about whose affairs you know 
absolutely nothing, though you 
may be their friend of a lifetime. 
You never hear them tell the 
most harmless anecdote frankly, 
but always with a severe air of 
mystery and something hidden ; 
you never hear them discuss the 
least important subject 
freely. You would not 
dare to ask them, friends 
as you are, things which 
you would ask a com- 
parative stranger without 
hesitation, and 
they never volun- 
teer information. 
They would con- 
sider it a liberty 
if you wanted par- 
ticulars as to the 
treatment they had 
pursued, say, ‘in 
such or such a case 
of illness; and 
they are far too 
dignified to help 
the inexperienced 
or their youngers 
by their own ac- 
quired store. One often wonders 
what these women are as mothers 
with young daughters to instruct, 
and whether their dignity can un- 
bend so far as to give lessons to 
girls who have every thing to learn. 
They are so grim, so far removed 
from any of the kindly familiarities, 
the maternal tendernesses, of ordi- 
nary women that we find it hard 
to believe there can ever be mo- 
ments in which, or persons to whom, 
they can condescend to be natural. 
Akin to these, but not identical, are 








the coldly dignified women—those who keep them- 
selves apart from their world for want of warmth to 
coalesce. ‘They are not so aggressive as the grim 
ones, and not so apt to take offense, or so 
keen to see an insult where none was meant ; 
but they are as impenetrable and as imper- 


vious tohumor. The difference be- 
tween the two kinds lies in the tem- 
per—the dignity of the grim being 
dignity soured: by ill hu- 
mor, that of the cold be- 
ing dignity hardened by 
indifference. Neither is 
admirable, and both are 
common ; and woe to the 
luckless man, most prob- 
ably of a jovial, Weak- 
(Cocke pry 
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fallen into the power 
of either. He has to 
expiate by a life of 
self-suppression for 
the one part, and of 
perpetual stumbling 
into offense for the 
other, the terrible 
mistake he made in 
early youth, when a 
*  girl’s cold self-posses- 
sion was called by a 
finer word, and no 
account taken of the 
time when a just-en- 
durable characteristic 
would have become 
exaggerated. 
The fact is, useful 
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stitches in doing this, 
wind the thread three 
times around the 
needle. This round 
completes the edg- 
ing. Cast off, al- 
ways drawing the 
preceding st. over the 
next st.; the last 
loop is sewed fast in 
order to prevent the 
chain from ripping. 
Stretch the edging 
on an ironing-board, 
or any other hard 
foundation, with the 
wrong side upper- 
most. Then moisten 
the edging with a wet 








as womanly dignity 
is as a womanly pos- 
sion, it can be car- 
ried to excess, and 
from a virtue become 
avice. So long asit 
is an honest defense- 
work against the 
rough assaults of su- 
perior strength it is 
both good and fair; 
but when it assumes 
to be more than this 
it becomes an exag- 
geration, and, as such, 
ridiculous. ‘There is no law by which women can be exempt from a share in 
the troubles and sorrows of human life, and even their dignity can not always 
protect them from things that override all but nature. Still, it is a valuable 
possession, and women had better have too much of it than too little; for, 
though too much renders them absurd, too little makes them contemptible, 
and between the two there is no 
doubt as to which is worse. 



















Knitted Edging. 

dging is suitable for trim- 
ming s s, shawls, veils, ete. It 
is worked with black or colored 
sewing silk, or split zephyr worsted, 
and coarse steel knitting-needles, 
lengthwise, in rounds going back 
and forth. Begin the edging with 
a foundation of the requisite length, 
which should be divisible by 12, as 
the pattern figure, which is con- 












(stitch) ; but for the close sides of 
the edging cast on several st. more 
and work as follows: Ist round.— 
Allknit plain. 2d round.— > T. t. 
o. (thread thrown over), 11 p. (purled), t. t. 0.,1 p. 3 
peat from +. In the course of the work this repetition 
Frouv 1x tae Snare or A Turee- from > will not be farther referred to. Care should be 
CORNERED SHAWE. taken that always the first st. after + should come on 

the last st. of the pattern figure of the preceding round, 

and that the t. t. 0. are always counted as st, 3d round.—* 1k. (knit plain), t. t.0., 5k., k. 3 
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with lace. On the upper edge 
this trimming is turned over on 
the outside in the manner of a 
small collar, which should be 
considered in sewing on the lace 
and insertion. 


Batiste Handkerchief 
with Colored Border. 


Tuts handkerchief is of fine 
batiste, bound on the edge with 
brown and white striped batiste. 
The corners of the border are 
made of double white batiste. 
These handkerchiefs with color- 
ed borders are very fashionable 


stantly repeated, requires 12 st. Fig. 2.—Vesr AND JACKET FOR Boy’s “at present, especially for morn- 
‘Abs ee Surr.—[See Fig. 1, Page 605.] : oa 7 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. Vil. Fi 


ing dress. 


Gros Grain Mantelet. 


Tus black gros grain man- 
telet is trimmed with folds of the material, guipure 
lace and insertion, and loops and ends of black gros 
grain ribbon. Cut away the material underneath the 
insertion. On the wrong side of the mantelet, in the 
back at the bottom of the waist, fasten a belt, which 


‘igs. 48-55. 


sponge several times, 
and separate it from 
the foundation when 
it is completely dry. 


Fichu in the 
Shape of a Three- 
cornered Shawl. 

Tuts fichuis made 
of light sea green 
crépe de Chine, lace 
insertion seven- 
eighths of an inch 
wide, and. lace an 
inch and a quarter 


wide. It is eighteen inches long through the middle, measuring from the 
upper (bias) edge to the under corner, and including the lace, and each of 
the other (straight) sides is twenty-five inches and three-quarters long, in- 
cluding the lace. The outer edge of the fichu is trimmed with lace inser- 
* tion, which is joined with a strip of crépe de Chine of the same width edged 





Baristr HANDKERCHIEF WITH 
Cotorep Borper. 


is closed in front with hooks and eyes. The loose coat sleeve has a wide square cuff, trimmed with 


together (knit 3 st. together; to do this slip the first and second st. as if going to knit them to- 


gether, k. the third st., and draw the second and 
first st. over the third), 5 k., t.t..0. 4th round.— 
All purled. 5th round.— x 6 k., k. 3 together, 5 k. 
Gth round.—All purled. 7th round.—* 5 k., k. 2 
together, t.t.0.,5k. 8th round.—* 3 p., p. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., 1 p., t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 4p. 9th 
round.—* 3 k., k. 2 together, t. t.0., 3 k., t. t. 0., 
1st. n. (narrowed; to do this always slip the next 
st., k. the following st., and draw the slipped st. 
over), 2k. 10th round.—* 3 p., t. t. 0., p. 2 to- 
gether, 1 p., p. 2 together, t. t.0.,4p. 11th round. 
—x4k., t. t.o., k. 2 together, 1 k., k. 2 together, 
t.t.0.,3k. 12th round.— 4p., t. t. 0., p. 3 to- 
gether (to do this insert the needle from the back in 
the second and first st. and slip them together, then 
p. the third st., and draw the second and first st. 
over the third), t. t.0., 5p. 18th roynd.—* 3k., 
k. 2 together, 3 k., t. t. 0., 1 st.n., 2k, 14th 
round.— 1 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 5 p., t. t. 0., 
p. 2 together, 2p. 15th round.— ¥ 1 k., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., Lk., k, 2 together, t, t. 0., 1k.; t. t.0., 
k, 2 together, 1k., t. t. 0., 1 st. n. 16th round.— 
* P. 3 together (the first time work, instead of this, 
only 1 p.), t. t. 0, 1 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 p., 
t. t. 0, p. 2 together, 1 p., t. t. 0.; at the end of 
the round p. 2 together. 17th round.— * 10 k., k. 
2 together, t. t.0.; finally, 1k. 18th round.— * 1 
p., t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 1 p., t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 
L p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 p., t. t. 0., P- 2 togeth- 
er; finally, 1 p. 19th round.—>* K. 2 together, 
t. t. 0, 3k, t. t. 0., k. 3 together, t. t. 0., 1 k., k. 
2 together, t. t. 0., 1 k.; at the end of the round, 
however, k. 2 together instead of Lk. 20th round, 
—* 2p., t.t.o., p. 2 together, 8 p. 2st round. 
—*1k., t. t.o., 1st. n., 1k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
1k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0. 
22d round.— * 1 p.,t. t. 0., p. 2 together, I p., t. t. 0.) 
p. 2 together, 1 p., t. t. 0., p. 3 together, t. t. 0., 2 p. 
23d round.—* 5 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 

















24th round.—> P. 2 together, t. t..0., 1 p., t. t. 0, 
p. 2 together, 1 p., t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 1 p., t. t. 0., 
p. 2 together, 1 p. h round.—* K. 3 together 





(the first time only k. 2 together), t. t. 0.,{1 k., k. 2 
together, t. t. 0., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 k., 
t. t. 0.; finally, 1k, 26th round.—* 1 p., p. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., 5 p., t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 2 p.5 
finally, 1 p. 27th round,—x 1 k., k. 2 together, 
t. t. 0,7 k., t. t.0., k, 2 together; finally, 1 k: 
28th round.—»x P. 3 together, t. t, 0., 9 p., t. t. 0, 
finally, 1 p. 29th round.—x 1k., t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether, 5 k., k. 2 together, t.t.0.,2k. 30th round. 
—x 1 p., p..2 together, t. t.0., 7 p., t. t. 0., p. 2 
together; at the end of the round p. 3 together in- 
stead of 2. 31st round.—+ K. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
7k.,t. t.0.,k. 2 together,1 k. 32d round.—+ P. 
3 together (the first time only p. 2 together), t. t. 0., 
9 p., t. t. 0.3 finally, 1 p., instead of t. t.0. 33d 
round.— * 10 k., k. 2 together, t.t.0, 34th round. 
—All purled. 35th round.—All knit plain. 36th 
round,—All purled. 37th round.—* 'T. t. 0.,,k. 2 
together. 38th round.—All purled, 39th round. 
—Always k. 2 together; in order to form very long 














Gros Grain Manreer. 





a band of guipure insertion, and edged with guipure lace. ‘Two loops of black gros grain ribbon, 


with ends of unequal length, are set on the back 
of the mantelet. 





THE BEE. 


HE luxury of all summer's sweet sensation is 

to be found when one lies at length in the warm, 
fragrant grass, soaked with sunshine, aware of re- 
gions of blossoming clover and of a high heaven 
filled with the hum of innumerable bees, It is thats 
happy hum—which seems to the closed eyes as if 
the silent sunbeams themselves had found a yoice, 
and were brimming the bending blue with music as 
they went about their busy chemistry—that gives 
the chief charm to the rnoment; for it tunes the 
mind to its own key, the murmuring expression of 
all pleasant things, the chord of sunshine and per- 
fume and flowers. And it is, indeed, the sound of 
a process scarcely less subtle than the sunbeam’s 
own, of that alchemy by which the limpid drop of 
sweet insipidity at the root of any petal is trans- 
formed to the pungent flavor and viscid drip of 
honey. Beyond doubt there is no such eminent 
sound of gladness in all the world as the buzzing of 
abee. It sings of work as a joy and privilege; of 
a home of plenty and contentment. And although 
this burly rover is not our little bee of the hive, but 
his saucy country cousin, the song of the one is 
scarcely sweeter than that of the other, while they 
blend into rarest unison. And well may both be 
sweet: it is such a pleasant thing to live. There 
is the hive to furnish; there is the dear nest under- 
ground. They forget yesterday’s rain, they fear 
not to-morrow’s frost; the sun is so warm to-day 
on their little brown backs, and here is such store 
of honey. It is true the humblebee is much the 
most dazzling—he has the prestige of size, more- 
over; but™he other may find some favor in his new 
bronze and gold armor, and his coarse velvet man- 
tle. There are few creatures that can afford to la- 
bor in half such array as that, but when the work 
is so nice, one’s dress must correspond. It would 
never do to rumple round rose leaves black as a 
beetle, and expect not only to be heaped with de- 
licacies, but to be intrusted with love-tokens. One 
can not be so splended’as the moths and sphinxes, 
who have nothing to do all summer but to lay eggs 
among the petals that their offspring may devour 
them; no, there is work to be done. But though 
one toils, one has a dignity to maintain; one re- 
members it readily when he has been made the in- 
signia of royalty; when kings have worn his effigy 
one can not forget that he has himself been called 
the Winged Monarch of the Flowers. See him now, 
as he hovers over the small white clover on which 
he alights, whose sweets are within reach of his 
little proboscis; or, lost in that great’ bluebell, 
swings-it with his motionyand his melody ; or bur- 
rows deep in-the heart-ef & rose, never rolling there, 

















(a8 it hag érroneously been kaid, but, collecting the 
~ pollen With his pincers,\swims over the flower while 
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brushing it into the baskets of his hinder legs, 
and then lights again for a fresh fare, till, laden 
and regaled, he loudly issues forth, dusty with 
treasure ;. the Merovingian kings, who powdered 
their heads and their beards with gold, were 
no finer fellows than he. But a few months’ 
wear and tear will suffice to tarnish him. By- 
and-by the little body will be battered and rusty, 
the wings will be ragged and worn. One day, 
as he goes home heavily burdened, if no sailing 
blue-winged swallow have skimmed him up long 
ago, the flagging flight will fail, a breeze will be 
too much for him, a rain-drop will dash him 
down; he will fall, and some garden-toad, the 
focal length of whose vision is exactly the distance 
to which he can dart his tongue, will see a tired 
bee blundering across the sky, and will make a 
morsel of him, honey-bag, pollen, and all. Yet 
that is in the future, far outside the focal length 
of any bee’s vision—that vision which finds cre- 
ation so fair, and himself the centre of it, each 
rose made for him to rifle, and welcome every 
where. 





HARVEST. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 

Sprinc hath the morning gladness, 

The hope of budding leaves; 
And Summer in her queenly lap 

‘The wealth of noon receives ; 
But Autumn hath the twilight’s crown, 

The joy of garnered sheaves. 


Where late in stately phalanx 
‘The ribboned corn was seen, 

Where the golden wheat was waving, 
And the oats in silver sheen,. 

And where the buckwheat snow was white, 
Hath the reaper’s sickle been. 


In clouds the purple aster 
Infolds the hill-sides bare ; 

The sumach lifts its vivid plumes 
Like flame; the misty air 

Hath hints of rainbow splendors 
Estray and captive there. 


The hidden seed that slumbered, 
So safe beneath the snow, 

When the bridegroom sun with kisses 
Made earth’s wan cheek to glow, 

With thrills of life was quickened, 
And could not help but grow. 


By softest love-caressing, 
By sweetest drops of dew, 
*Mid sudden storms of passion 
And heats of wrath, it grew, 
Till the fields were ripe to harvest, 
And the year’s long work was through. 


The mother-earth is tired— 
No child on mother-breast 
Lies soft till after birth throes; 
Toil giveth right to rest; 
And all the joy of harvest 
With the peace of God is blessed. 





A FEUDAL LORD. 


ULL'S NEST is a little town in a New En- 
gland State, on the borders of a bright, 
flashing New England river, and under the shad- 
ow of a famous New England mountain—a town 
distinguished as a model of New England clean- 
liness and beauty, and famous as a home of New 
England thrift and industry, The white rows 
‘6f cottages, the blooming door gardens, the cozy 
front porches, the shaded walks, the whirring 
factories, the busy people, all the attributes of 
the conventional New England village, have in 
Gull’s Nest been brought to a higher than ordi- 
nary degree. Overlooking this happy village, as 
the baronial castles used to overlook the feudal 
homesteads in the mediwval ages, is one great 
family mansion, with broad manor grounds. In 
this mansion lives Honorable Simeon Gull, after 
whose father and grandfather the town was 
named. Mr. Gull is Congressman from this 
district, and carries the borough in his pocket. 
The great factory on the northern end of the 
town, which is clattering day and night, is his, 
and the four hundred men who work in it are 
his. ‘The smaller concern at the lower bend of 
the river, where three hundred men and women 
work, is owned also by Mr. Gull, men and all. 
The neat hotel that fronts the public square is 
called Gull’s Hotel, in honor of its proprietor. 
‘The handsome National Bank opposite is in 
great part the property of the Hon, Mr. Gull; 
and the railroad which has just been finished 
counts Mr. Gull at the head of its list of direct- 
ors. Gull is, indeed, the main element of Gull’s 
Nest. He owns it, he votes it, he goes to Con- 
gress on it; and although Gull has never dis- 
tinguished himself on the floor or in committee- 
rooms, and has neyer voted against dishonest 
measures or advocated honest ones, he brings 
home to Gull’s Nest, whenever the session is 
over, a record which Gull’s Nest accepts with 
ride, and on which she elects him again. The 
‘on. Mr. Gull himself is one of the ‘‘ most re- 
markable” men in the world, You would never 
suspect him for a shrewd business man, tight, 
sharp, grinding, if you had enjoyed, even ordi- 
narily; his acquaintance and conversation. On 
the contrary, you would conclude that he is a 
rather jovial, generous fellow, if you found him 
among his cronies at the town-hall—very free 
and yery sociable, considering the right he has 
to be proud and unbending, if he chooses, in the 
presence of common men. He is a portly man, 
with a great breadth of chest and watch-chain, 
that is sure to attract your attention the first 
thing. Then he wears a high shirt collar, which 
Ee are likely to notice next; and lastly, his 
ead, bald in front, and sloping somewhat dis- 
agreeably to the top, is something to look at, 
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Then, for a wonder, he has a mellow sort of 
voice, which seldom asserts its full power, con- 
sidering what an important voice it is in the 
affairs, not of Gull’s Nest alone, but of the na- 
tion. Usually, when Congress is not in ses- 
sion and he is not traveling with a Congres- 
sional delegation somewhere, the Hon. Mr. Gull 
divides his time between the office of his facto- 
ries, the lounging-room of the town-hall, and 
his mansion. He finds friends at all these 
places—friends who assent so harmoniously to 
all his propositions, are always so anxious to 
secure him the best arm-chair, the most con- 
venience as to the spittoon, and, even if other 
men haye to stand up, to tender him the services 
of a second chair for his feet, that one might 
well say these are friends indeed. 

It was observed in Gull’s Nest one morning, 
soon after Congress had adjourned, and the cus- 
tomary reception had been tendered Gull at the 
mansion, that he had brought home « new and 
unusually eligible secretary. The previous one 
had been appointed consul somewhere, Gull hav- 
ing decided that he was really of no use, not even 
being serviceable in campaign times as a talk- 
er. The new secretary was a bright, handsome 
young man of twenty-six, and was introduced to 
the Gullites, both lords and ladies, with high- 
whispc.ed commendations by the great Gull him- 
self. ‘*Mr. Tracy, my new secretary,” he said ; 
“a very promising young man, I assure you, 
if Washington don’t ruin him.” And when 
Mr. Gull spoke of Washington ruining any one 
he boldly projected himself, with his chest and 
watch-chain, into the listener's notice, as proof 
of the evident proposition that Washington had 
not ruined him. Mr. Tracy, being handsome, 
agreeable, young, and patronized by such a pow- 
erful friend, became a great favorite with lords 
and ladies alike, and indeed it would be hard to 
say which sex seemed most desirous to do him 
honor. Matters progressed very comfortably for 
the new secretary during the long Congressional 
recess, and he felt what a pleasant lot was his to 
be among such good people, and under the wing 
of so good a master. 

One bright summer day, as Tracy sat super- 
scribing a few private documents in the office at 
Mr. Gulls mansion, a rough, honest-looking yeo- 
man touched cap to him at the window. 

“You are Mr. Tracy ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” 

“I’m baggageman at the dépét. You've seen 
me there, I guess!” 

“T believe I have. Glad to see you again. 
What can I do for you?” 

** Well, Sir, I'll tell you. Mr. Gull’s gone and 
discharged me, and I'd like to be put back again.” 

‘* Mr. Gull discharged you! I don’t think he 
attends to such matters, my good man.” 

“Oh yes, he does. He owns the biggest in- 
terest in the road, and he had it done, anyway.” 

“What had you done to deserve dischar- 
ging?” 

“*T’ve done just one thing, Sir—no other that 
Ican think of. I talked against his re-election, 
and joined the Anti-Mogul Club that’s opposed 
to him. 2 

“Oh, nonsense!” ejaculated Tracy. ‘Mr. 
Gull would not have discharged you for that.” 

“Wouldn't he? Now tell me how long he’d 
let a workman stay in any of his factories that 
voted against him. Very long, eh?” 

“ He might consider that a rather ungrateful 
proceeding,” replied Tracy ; ‘‘ but as baggage- 
man at the dépdt, it is utterly unlikely that he 
would inquire or care what your politics were.” 

**But he almost owns the railroad too. I’m 
just as much in his employ there as if I was in 
his factory. I tell you, Mr. Tracy, it’s Mr. Gull’s 
doings that I’m discharged, and I'd like you to 
try and have me put back.” 

-“T'll speak to Mr. Gull about it.” 

He did speak to Mr. Gull about it, and natu- 
rally Mr. Gull knew nothing whatever of the 
circumstance, had nothing whatever to do with 
the discharge, and really had so much to do just 
now that he could not go into the matter. Sor- 
ry, but every discharge was attributed to him, 
justly or unjustly, and he doubted not the dis- 
charge in this‘case was for some good reason. 
When the ex-baggageman asked what success 


of Tracy the next day, and received a sammary_ 


of Gull’s reply, he said: 

** He's commenced on me, and he’s going to 
hound me away from here. You see!” And 
he departed, desperate. Tracy saw him a few 
days afterward lingering about the dépét, and 
spoke to him, but he muttered something very 
ungraciously, and slunk away. He was heard 
some time after that denouncing Gull in terms 
that chilled the souls of the friends of that good 
man, calling him a thief, and loudly charging 
him with certain rascalities in office, to whis- 
pers-of which Gull’s Nest had long studiously 
closed its ears. This ex-baggageman had a 
family, among them a very bright and pretty 
daughter, and this fact alone prevented the out- 
raged friends of Gull from thrashing him for 
such outspoken denunciations. Gull of course 
heard of these loud charges against him, but be- 
ing the heaviest pew-holder in the chief village 
church, he turned up his eyes emotionally over 
the wretched abuse, and was commended for his 
Christian forbearance by the lowly minister in 
his next sermon. But nobody helped the ex- 
baggageman or his family, and he was fast go- 
ing to the dogs, because no one would employ 
him. **And I won't emigrate!” he had said 
repeatedly. ‘*Gull can’t make me emigrate. 
I won't leave here for him.” So naturally he 
became poorer and worse, and became in less 
than six months the desperate character of the 
town, one whom all avoided, and at whose name 
children were frightened, 

“*T think I’ve made an example of him !” said 
Gull, one morning, to his secretary, when the 
subject of the ex-baggageman came up. 

“An example of him!” said ‘Tracy, in sur- 








prise. ‘‘Surely you have had nothing to do 
with the unhappy downfall of this poor fellow ?” 

Gull was nettled, and rather sorry that he had 
spoken so thoughtlessly ; but he could not, with 
his position and influence, back down before his 
own secretary. No, no, Gull never backed 


. down before any body, though probably he was 


more tempted to back down now than he had 
eyer been. 

‘Nothing to do with it!” he repeated. ‘I 
am not expected to encourage opposition voters, 
am [?” 

‘Of that I have nothing to say,” said the 
secretary. ‘*But you once denied having had 
any thing to do with the discharge of this poor 
devil from the dépét, and I understood you to 
infer something differently just now!” 

“*Pray don’t you infer too much, my fine fel- 
low. _Inferences will do you no good.” 

“Do you know that the poor devil is ruined ? 
Do you know that his family is in indigent cir- 
cumstances, his daughter is denied work in your 
factory, and his wife lies seriously ill with the 
accumulation of distress ?” 

The good man Gull appeared sorely grieved 
at this dreadful state of affairs, and said he would 
see what he could do about it. He really did not 
know that things were so bad; and although he 
would not encourage a factious opposition to him 
among his own employes, he hoped he was not a 
hard task-master. He sent fifty dollars to the dis- 
tressed family, but the wretched ex-baggageman 
returned it with an insulting message. Upon the 
strength of this Mr. Gull became very wrathy at 
his secretary, and soon took occasion to inform 
him that his services were no longer required. 
Tracy took his departure very graciously, and re- 
moved his baggage to a humble widow’s home 
that very day. Strangely enough, he would not 
leave the village. He had education and re- 
sources that would insure him success any where; 
but it was apparent ere long that some unusual 
attraction attached Mr. Tracy to Gull’s Nest, and 
he at once sought for new employment among 
its business men. He knew that Mr. Gull had 
frequently spoken with high commendation of 
his clerkly abilities to his friends, and to these he 
applied. At the bank, of which Mr. Gull was 
president, they informed him very coldly that 
there was nothing for him to do. At the hotel, 
of which Mr. Gull was chief proprietor, Mr. Gull’s 
previous recommendations were of no weight. 
It seemed, indeed, that dismissal from Mr. Gull’s 
service had shut every door againsthim, ‘‘ Evi- 
dently,” thought Tracy, ‘‘ Gull has supplement- 
ed his first recommendations.” ‘The ex-secretary 
was a lawyer, and had, early in his residence at 
Gull’s Nest, procured a license at the bar of that 
district. He concluded to practice upon it; but 
lo! his first petty case was decided against him, 
and against the evidence, by the chef Gull’s Nest 
judge. Tracy's second case was similarly de- 
cided. Could Gull have secure@ even the judi- 
ciary ? Was such a thing possib‘e in free Ameri- 
ca, in learned and liberty-lor'ug New England ? 
Tracy dared to believe so, .ad it was in that be- 
lief that he saw the object of a new reform be- 
fore him. ‘‘ Here is work for a new reformer,” 
said he; and he prepared to do the work of re- 
form himself. He commenced writing for the 
little country sheet that represented the opposi- 
tion. He commenced guardedly, and won favor 
with the editor, and even created some little talk 
among the town-hall loungers by his general 
views ; but he soon discovered that every thing 
he said about Gull by name, or about Gull iron- 
ically, as ‘‘our honorable member,” or about 
Gull in any capacity, unless it was highly com- 
plimentary, was stricken out. 

‘* What objection can you, as the opposition 
organ, have to saying this?” asked Tracy, in 
amazement, of the editor. 

‘Well, you see, Gull is too strong. He'd li- 
bel us, and the judge would stick it on like wax, 
too, or he’d demand a retraction, and we'd have 
to give it, or he’d make the trustees stop our ad- 
vertising—altogether he'd make it dreadful hot 
for us.” 

‘There was no room for the reform here. Then 
Tracy commenced writing letters to a great met- 
ropolitan newspaper, explaining the despotism 
of Gull, describing in quaint language the impe- 
rial supremacy which Gull exercised over his 
own little borough, A few of these letters reach- 
ed Gull’s Nest, and caused some dismay among 
the town-hall people, and made Gull swear rath- 
er profanely ; and after that the newspapers con- 
taining them ceased coming. ‘The postmaster, 
who owed his appointment to Gull, said the ‘*‘in- 
fernal sheet hadn’t oughter be allowed through 
the mails,” and evidently it wasn’t after that, for 
none of them were delivered to subscribers at 
that post-office. Even the little news-stand, 
where Tracy usually obtained his copy twenty- 
four hours late, failed to obtain them any more, 
and the news-dealer said it was too much trouble 
to send for only one copy. ‘There was still a 
chance, however, that a ray of this bright light 
might penetrate benighted Gull’s Nest, and Tracy 
followed it up. Some of the blows were so pon- 
derous that the New York, Boston, and Wash- 
ington papers discussed them editorially. Then 
Gull sent for Tracy, and intimated to him that 
he was kicking against the pricks, and had bet- 
ter ‘‘come round.” : 

“You'll get the worst of it if you don’t,” said 


e. 
“How do you mean ‘come round ?’” asked 


“¢Come over to my side,” replied Gull. ‘‘ Fol- 
low my fortunes, and make a man of yourself.” 

“J ‘will follow my own for the present,” said 
Tracy. 

He would hardly confess to himself how great 
was the temptation to accept again the friendship 
of the great man. He saw in a renewed friend- 
ship the certain attainment of the one great ob- 
ject for which he had remained in Gull’s Nest. 
Not the working ont of the reform—oh no—the 





winning of a young girl’s fair hand. For, like 
all great measures that have bettered the world, 
or damaged it, a woman was init. The partic- 
ular woman just now was the handsome daugh- 
ter of Gull’s bank cashier. ‘Tracy had met her 
at the first reception to Mr. Gull, had improved 
his opportunities by frequent calls, and had pro- 
gressed so far, seeming at that time to be under 
the special supervising care of the great man, 
that soft words had succeeded to soft looks, and 
the pressure of hands had been already improved 
upon by the pressure of lips. The discharge 
from the Honorable Mr. Gull’s employ had made 
a difference, however, in the course of their true 
love. The cashier’s lovely daughter had declared 
that she loved him just as much, but she could 
not see what objection he could have to Mr. Gull. 
Her father had been cashier of his bank for ever 
so long, and there had been no trouble between 
them. He had always been Congressman, or 
Legislator, or trustee, or something from that 
village, and she did not see what objection to it 
Mr. Tracy could have; and when Tracy had ex- 
hausted his logic in trying to show her where the 
evil lay, she crushed his argumentative spirit 
entirely by declaring that she could not see it. 
‘Coming round” would have made all easy 
here, would have rendered green and pleasant 
his village life—why should he hold back on a 
mere abstract principle of right and reform? It 
was such a sore test that Tracy almost gave in 
toit. He almost determined to cease his com- 
bat against the Gull system, re-enter the Gull 
service, and, at the bidding of this fair traitress, 
devote to the maintenance of the Gull doctrines 
the newly awakened talents which he had called 
into use for their overthrow. Was ever such a 
traitor to reform—and made so by a woman? 

About this time, too, while love and ease were 
tempting him against right and conscience, a 
trying message came from the family of the ex- 
baggageman. It was brought by the daughter 
of that individual, the bright young woman on 
whose account the friends of Gull refrained from 
tearing the denouncer of Gull to pieces. She 
had been a bright and cherry-cheeked lass when 
Tracy first remembered her. Now she was rath- 
er rude-looking ; there was an air of reckless- 
ness about her manner ; an appearance of some- 
thing akin to shamelessness was beginning to 
peep forth from the delicate lines of her face—a, 
face that had a few short months ago been tho 
village model of modest beauty. The degrada- 
tion of the ex-baggageman had been very deep 
and wide-spread indeed in its effects to have so 
soon left its impress even upon the modest beau- 
ty of his daughter. 

“Mr. Tracy,” said she, in a husky tone—it 
seemed that even her voice had felt the effect of 
Mr. Gull’s displeasure—‘‘ are you going back to 
Mr. Gull’s ?” 

“T don’t know,” responded Tracy. 

‘Well, if you do,” said she, hurriedly, as if 
her old pride might intervene to prevent her say- 
ing it—‘‘if you do, try and get i:im to put father 
back. He’s going to the dogs. We've all been 
nearly ruined. We don’t want to fight any 
longer. ‘Tell him father ‘ll vote as he wants him 
to.” 

**Poor child!” said Tracy, ‘*do you, too, sup- 
pose his politics was the cause of your father’s 
dismissal ?” 

‘* Suppose it?” said she. ‘‘I know it. The 
men all told father so, as soon as Mr. Gull got 
to own nearly all the railroad. They said he 
was foolish to fight against such an enemy as 
Mr. Gull. ‘They all knew better than to vote 
against him.” 

“*J don't know that I will return to Mr. Gull’s 
employ,” said Tracy, ‘‘but I'll speak to him 
about this case.” 

“If you just let him know it,” said the girl, 
brightly, ‘‘he'll put father back. Don’t you 
think so?” 

With that she departed, and with such a merry 
step that Tracy wondered if she would get back 
with her father’s place the girlish innocence of 
her face and the pleasant modesty of her man- 
ner. Were even these within the hand and un- 
der the will of Gull? 

As he promised, he explained the change of 
the ex-baggageman’s political sentiments to Mr. 
Gull, and that honorable gentleman hemmed 
and hawed and intimated that he really had 
nothing to do with the case, and did not know 
what he could do for the unfortunate family ; 
but he was glad to see they had come down from 
their high horse, and he supposed it would be all 
right. With that Tracy was content, and waited 
to see the effect. Within two days the ex-bag- 
gageman was a baggageman again, the bright 
young girl—bright again—was at work once 
more in the spinning factory, and the whole fam- 
ily reared their heads as withered flowers under 
the balmy dew. 

“Quite a commendable change,” said the 
Gull’s Nest people. ‘‘Great deal of merit in 
those people, if they only avoid being factious.” 

“Very Christian-like in Mr. Gull,” said the 
pew-holders. 

“A commendable change indeed,” said Tracy. 
“The privilege of principles is such a vague ab- 
straction, after all, to pit against the living of a 
family.” 

And now had not Gull indeed controlled by 
his own mandate the peace of families, the con- 
science of Christian constituents, even the bloom 
or blight of maiden beauty? Was he a man to 
contend against ? 

These thoughts hotly beset the friendless ex- 
secretary, and had not new developments ensued 
regarding the career of Gull, he might have yield- 
ed to temptation, and returned to the task-mas- 
ter’s yoke. But startling rumors of dishonest 
legislation reached the quiet precincts of Gull’s 
Nest. A batch of Cong! en were repor' 
to have been discovered if a combinati 
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ly deleterious to the financial integrity of the 
‘Treasury and the legislative morality of the Con- 
gressmen. And Gull was named among them 
—named as the very first among them, and set 
down as the arch-rascal of the party. Here was 
a new handle for the reformer, a new crevice in 
the rotten armor of Gull. Should he give up the 
fight just when this new incentive to continue it 
offered—at the moment when he not only found 
a new weapon to fight with, but when new odium 
was reflected upon the place he was invited to 
return to? No; he would continue the war, and 
trust to love and conscience to win his lady’s 
hand. 

He appealed at once te the opposition editor. 
Gull had been ahead of bum with a card denying 
every thing. 

“You see,” was the opposition editor’s com- 
forting reply, ‘he denies it. We can’t go back 
of that—his word—you know.” 

He appeared triumphantly before the lady of 
his love with the damning facts against Gull. 
“*Do you not see now, dearest, why I war against 
him?” 

“Oh,” complained the lady, ‘‘they all have 
these things charged against them. Why do you 
make it your business to fight them? Besides, 
Mr. Gull denies it.” 

He met the baggageman, and, as a twin vic- 
tim of the despotism of Gull, he descanted to 
him on this new rascality. The baggageman 
turned pale and red by turns, and coughed a lit- 
tle, and choked somewhat, but managed to ejac- 
ulate, ‘‘I guess Mr. Gull ain’t any worse ’n the 
yest of em.” And then he walked hurriedly 
away. 

**Ts your soul your own?” cried Tracy, after 
him. But the man was too far away to hear 
him—and no answer was needed. 

To the cashier of the Gull’s Nest bank he men- 
tioned the circumstance, in the cool interchange 
of routine compliments, when they met on the 
street. The bank cashier drew himself up as if 
personally offended. ‘‘There are many slan- 
ders against Mr. Gull, Sir, which I do not choose 
to listen to, and this is one of them. Good-day, 
Sir!” 

Tracy would not yet give up. He felt that 
his self-respect was involved. He must expose 
and overcome Gull, or let foul imputations of 
ingratitude rest upon his own fair fame. He had 
one desperate resort. The new Congressional 
election was near at hand. Gull had already 
been nominated by his district convention with 
unusual unahimity, one of the resolutions setting 
forth, in effect, that Mr. Gull’s return was nec- 
essary as a reply to the ‘‘ tongue of slander which 
had threatened to beslime the hard-earned repu- 
tation of this our most esteemed citizen and most 
upright statesman.” ‘Tracy conceived the des- 
perate remedy of running on an opposition ticket, 
and at once put his project into effect. He gath- 
ered about him a few of the humbler voters of 
Gull’s Nest—men who had no interest in common 
with Gull, who had work over which he had no 
command, and many of whom felt a laudable 
desire to show Gull what powerful enemies they 
might be, and thus suggest to him what great 
necessity might exist for securing their friend- 
ship. ‘These humbler voters were few, indeed, 
and impecunious, but Tracy gathered them to- 
gether from the corners, and the bar-rooms, and 
abodes of vagabondism, and mustered them into 
the ranks of reform as readily as if he had all his 
life been a professional politician. He held club 
meetings with them, formed conventions, passed 
stirring Union-saving resolutions, nominated him- 
self for Congressman, promulgated an anti-mo- 
nopoly, anti-Gull, and anti-Mogul platform, and 
thus commenced his final and decisive fight for 
reform. ‘The Gull men were not much scared 
by the new movement, but they took prompt 
and effective measures to choke it at once, 
‘Tracy’s name and a few others were added to 
the black list of unpardonables, and forever 
noted down as outside the mercy of Gull. Upon 
Tracy himself, as the campaign proceeded, bat- 
teries were opened which that ardent young man 
never imagined were in existence. A cry of 
«monstrous ingratitude” went up against the 
ex-secretary from the throats of all the Gulls. 
“*A spy in the household of a good man” was 
an imputation cast upon him with dire effect, 
and ‘deserter and traitor” were routine invec- 
tives which threatened to crush him. For two 
months Tracy existed under this campaign 
abuse. He made a gallant fight. He had hard- 
ly at the first hoped to win against Gull; he 
never rose to such hope as that; but he felt that 
he might so batter the enemy’s works that the 
feudal despotism within might become visible to 
the eyes of all the world, and some younger re- 
former, following his lead, might be able in the 
early future to overthrow it. This hope gave 
him courage, and he battled faithfully to the 
last. But the fight went all one way. 

He wrote a card denying that he owed any 
gratitude to Mr. Gull, and firmly declaring that 
his personal knowledge of the infamy of the 
Gull political system alone drove him to the 
present fight. It was printed in an obscure 
corner of the anti-Mogul sheet, in small type, 
without an editorial comment. He contributed 
sharp political squibs, and. suggested uncomfort- 
able questions for the Gull party to the anti-Mo- 
gul sheet; but the editor blunted the points of 
the one, and deemed it inadvisable’ to publish 
the other. The campaign was personal against 
him, and he insisted that the anti-Mogul sheet 
should make it personal against Gull; but the 
cautious editor thought that would ruin his pa- 
per, and not help the cause. In truth, for all 
the aid that paper gave to Tracy, it might have 
been an ally of the Gull party. 

The organs, fully accredited, which supported 
Gull meantime had no such scruples, and ex- 

hibited no such tenderness for their opponents. 
Abuse ran riot on young Tracy's head, so that 
his village acquaintances avoided him as one 
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openly disreputable; and so constant became 
the vituperation, and so shocking were the mean- 
nesses attributed to him, he himself felt ashamed, 
and became conscious at last of a desire to sneak 
through life, and thus avoid the execration of 
the community. His adherents, who were little 
credit to him, deserted him on the most meagre 
offer of recognition or promotion in the Gull 
party, and the respectable villagers, with whom 
he had been in high favor as Gull’s secretary, now 
cut him dead. He made speeches, and nobody 
attended but a few boys who were evidently en- 
listed in the other interest, and he was frequent- 
ly compelled to cut his speeches short and leave 
abruptly for want of auditors. Every new issue 
of the opposition press frightened him. He trem- 
bled like a leaf at the sight of opposition cam- 
paign documents. He dreaded to think what 
new charges had been promulgated against him. 
He felt that reform could not repay him for 


-such mental torture. 


The election was fast approaching, however, 
and he hoped to find some pleasure in existence 
when it was ended, In the mean time what had 
become of that dear girl for whose sake he had 
remained in this unfriendly atmosphere, for a 
sight of whose fair face he had braved even the 
terrors of Gull? How had this continuous news- 
paper abuse affected her? Heimagined hecould 
see her indignant remonstrance against the un- 
generous treatment he had received. Dear girl! 
he must write to her to strengthen her faith in 
him. He wrote accordingly. He had felt it in- 
cumbent on him to avoid her father’s house since 
this fierce campaign had opened, and consequent- 
ly had not seen her for nearly two months. He 
had written before to explain why he had not 
come, and had received the dearest reply, de- 
voted mainly to expostulations for his course in 
combating Mr. Gull, and urging him to desist 
from it, but never a word impugning his motives. 
Oh no! the dear girl believed inhim. She held 
not her love to be swayed by every passing wind. 
Not she! But this newspaper abuse had been 
excessive, and he thought it only fair and manly 
to send her a word denying it, and thus sustain- 
ing, in any contest she might have, her noble 
faith in him. 

‘The letter came back unopened, tied to one 

ingiee own handwriting, addressed to him. It 
re : 
“‘T can no longer receive communications from 
one who has shown himself so forgetful of those 
who befriended him, so ungrateful to the hand 
that raised him, and so treacherous to the great 
party in whose principles he was bred.” 

Tracy did not gnash his teeth. His compla- 
cency under the circumstances astonished him. 
He felt that his love affair had had the most nat- 
ural ending possible, and if it could not survive 
a political campaign, it were well to have it ended. 
““'Phere is a girl somewhere for me!” he cried, 
with a cheery heart—‘‘a girl whom corporations 
can not persuade away, nor campaign abuse dis- 
enchant.” 

The election came and passed. The returns 
gave Gull a larger majority than ever before. 
‘The Mogul papers, with crowing spread-heads, 
announced that anti-Mogulism was forever buried, 
and the pestiferous anti-Gull sheet took refuge 
in its defeat by casting contumely upon Tracy. 
The heart of that valiant reformer sank under 
such an accumulation of disaster, and he depart- 
ed as modestly as possible from the scene—es- 
caped from this feudal barony of the East, and 
betook himself, as he fondly hoped, to a freer 
West, where corporations had not planted their 
iron fangs, and where principles, unbiased and 
unbought, contended for supremacy, like brawny 
wrestlers bare to the buff. 





» SAYINGS. AND DOINGS. 


BOUT ten miles from Portsmouth, off the 
coust of New Hampshire, lie clustered to- 
pene eight small islands, comprising only six 
undred acres, and bearing the name of the Isles 
of Shoals. More than two hundred years ago 
these islands were famous for their fisheries, 
and had a resident population of several hun- 
dred persons, who sent quantities of well-cured 
fish to Spain and the West Indies. The town 
of Gosport, on Star Island, had five hundred in- 
habitants a hundred years 260 and was repre- 
sented in the Legislature o! New Hampshire. 
Now, by the progress of the age, the township 
is nearly depopulated, and a large hotei has been 
erected for the accommodation of summer vis- 
itors. On Appledore, formerly known as Hog 
Island, there is also a hotel capable of lodging 
five hundred guests. These Isles of Shoals seem 
to be but masses of jagged granite thrown up 
from the depths of the sea. No trees are seen, 
and scarcely a shrub appears, but tufts of grass 
spring up between projecting rocks, and once in 
a while a little Brassy dell is found, overgrown 
with wild flowers. small harbor is inclosed 
by these rocky crags, which affords a for 
small vessels in storms. Recently the Isles of 
Shoals have become quite a famous summer re- 
sort. To be sure, there are no beaches for sea 
bathing, driving is an unattainable pleasure, and 
for walks one must expect to clamber over 
rough granite rocks. But there is boating and 
fishing, and, above all things, the simple enjoy- 
ment of the delightfully soft, warm, and equa- 
ble climate, so free from chilly winds. These 
barren isles are full of romantic historic inter- 
est; and visitors generally find it most restful 
to lie lazily upon the sunny rocks, above the 
surging waves, peatan ing the changeful sea, and 
reat ing, or dreaming of scenes long gone by— 
of early navigators, of shipwrecks, of Indian 
massacres, and wild romances of pots of gold 
and silver found hidden in the craggy ledges. 








What dreadful disasters are in store for us! 
At the recent meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, which was 
held at Portland, Maine, the statement was made 
that ‘‘it is supposed that the resistance of the 
ethereal medium, shown to exist by the undula- 
tory theory of light, will gradually cause the 
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satellites to fall into the planets, the planets into 
suns, and suns into a common centre, after which 
darkness, silence, and death will reign.” The 
possibility of such a catastrophe makes one 
tremble. Fortunately it was also suggested 
“that the concentration might be so gradual 
that catastrophic effects, either from tidal influ- 
ences or from the final collisions, might be avoid- 
ed, the former by the synchronism of rotation 
which resistances to tidal motions will gradual- 
ly effect, and the latter by the assumption of the 
forms of equilibrium under the long-continued 
action of the forces upon the earth.” We ad- 
vise our readers to employ these means faithful- 
ly to avoid the ‘‘ catastrophic effects.”” 


Congress, andan appropriation requested for the 
purchase of land, and for commencing the work. 



























































































“Old Man of the Mountain” is the name given 
to the summit of Mount Mansfield, from the pe- 
culiar outline which it represents—that of a hu- 
man being in a reclining position, the face turned 
upward. The north peak, which represents the 
““chin,” is the highest peak of the mountain, 
being four hundred feet higher than the “nose.” 
Mount Mansfield is the highest in Vermont, and 
affords a grand outlook over the whole State. 





An exciting scene was witnessed on the Bou- 
levard Pereire, Paris, not long ago. A distin- 
guished velocipede rider, who was accustomed 
to appear every day and astonish the people by 
his remarkable feats, had just sconce his bicy- 
cle when cries of ‘‘ Out of the way!” “Kill him! 
kill him !”” resounded through the street. Foot- 
passengers darted into the houses, and the veloc- 
ipedist was left alone on the road with an enor- 
mous dog with inflamed eyes and jaws bathed 
in foam. The mad mastiff perceived the bicycle 
and its unlucky rider, and bounded after it. A 
fearful race ensued, the rider turning his machine 
round and round with wondrous swiftness, but 
the brute following closely. Suddenly the veloc- 
ipede broke down, and the unfortunate man was 
thrown senseless on the ground, while the dog 
sprung toward him. By good fortune just at 
this moment the police brained the infuriated 
aries and the man was saved from a dreadful 

jeath. 





According to the present prospect, the Wise 
balloon will soon start on its transatlantic trip. 
Perhaps even before this paragraph meets the 
eyes of our readers the perilous voyage will have 
commenced. We understand that something 
like a thousand applications for passage in the 
balloon have been made, of course in vain. A 
certain number of letters will be carried for the 
novelty of the thing. 





The Sultan of Zanzibar needs ‘‘a change of 
scene’’ to restore his neryous system to proper 
tone. So he proposes to visit London in Sep- 
aneD following the example of the Persian 

ah. 





Travelers desiring to take a sail on Lake Win- 
nebago are requested to inquire for the little 
steamers Seutenai m and Ninnogwanishkote, 
Doubtless they will try; but can they do it? 





Builth is a Welsh watering lace. The visit- 
ors thereto have “struck”? for lower prices. 
Finding that the trades-people of the town were 
asking exorbitant prices for the necessaries and 
the luxuries of life, gentlemen with large fam- 
ilies, maiden ladies, and bachelors joined to- 
gether and called an indignant meeting of pro- 

st. The visitors all assembled on the public 
recreation ground of Builth, and related their 
grievances, It was finally unanimously resolved 





Every summer a gloomy shadow falls upon 
many watering-places in consequence of sudden 
deaths in the treacherous surf. It was remarked 
in connection with the recent drowning of two 
journalists that good swimmers were always in 
the greatest danger of drowning. Andit is cer- 
tainly true that of those who meet death in the 
water a large proportion are known as expert 


swimmers. The truth is that one who can not | that unless shop-keepers lowered the price of 
swim is timid, and does not venture into unsafe | butter nearly fifty per cent., and brought ham 
laces, while the skillful swimmer is proud of | down to a reasonable rate, they would totally 


‘is ability, and often rashly imperils his own life. | refrain from their use. 
Moreover, every one is liable to be seized with 


crampor other illness in the water. 





“You are the painter of this picture, I im- 
agine,”’ said a critic to a stranger, at the Royal 
Academy in London, who was standing near a 
charming landscape, and anxiously scanning the 
faces of the crowd, evidently with a view to 
ascertain the impression made upon them by 
the picture: “allow me to congratulate you.” 
“No, Sir; indeed Iam not.” ‘ Really 2’ ques- 
tioned the critic. ‘I am the framer, Sir,” was 
the reply, ‘‘and I am watching the effect of my 
frame upon the public.” P 





“Bight Months in America,” ‘English and 
American Orators,’? ‘‘American Poets,” and 
“The Present Aspect of the Woman’s Move- 
ment in America” are the subjects of four lect- 
ures which Miss Emily Faithfull is now dplin 
ering in England. The material for these lect- 
ures was of course gathered during her recent 
visit in this country. 








From Bar Harbor, Mount Desert, comes the 
report that summer resorters thither are so nu- 
merous that the church and school-house have 
been opened to furnish lodgings at night. 


The summer population of Atlantic City is 
from 15,000 to 20,000. Its winter population is 
not more than 2500. Atlantic City is on an isl- 
and about ten miles long. 


Two weeks at Saratoga with only one trunk! 





Impossible! Yet it is reported that a Pennsyl- In the wreck of a steamboat on the Ohio Riv- 
vania lady recently departed from the Grand | er recently there was a lady passenger who was 
Central Hotel, Saratoga, after two weeks’ stay, | separated in the confusion from her infant child, 


with but one trunk. NS wonder all the fashion- 


a Be eel and was herself safely conveyed on shore with 
ables were horror-stricken ! 


some other passengers who were saved; but it 
was supposed that the baby was drowned. The 
following day, when men went out to the half- 
sunken vessel to recover the bodies of the 
drowned, they discovered in the cabin, which 
was filled with water nearly to the cejling, a 
floating mattress, upon which lay a little boy, 
sleeping as peacefully as if nothing had hap- 
pened. His bed was not very ary, but it still 
sustained its living freight. In due time the 
child was sent to Shawneetown, where the other 
passengers had been landed the evening before, 
and its arrival made an excitement among them, 
for several had lost children by the disaster. 
The scene when the mother recognized the child 
she had mourned as lost for nearly twenty-four 
hours was a very touching one, 





An exchange Fives us some racy scenes illus- 
trative of car ethics of the future. We extract 
a couple for the benefit of our readers: 


A gentleman on the front platform. is to smoke. 

Conpvoror. ‘ Beg pardon, Sir, butsmoking is against 
the rules.” 

Lapy PassenGers (all together). “Pray allow the gen- 
tleman to smoke, We assure you it does not incom- 
mode us.” 

EveGant-Lo0okinG Lany (to her fragile friend). How 
pale you look, my love! t me open the window.” 

Fraere Frrenp. “ Not for the world, dear, Itmight 
possibly give cold to the other passengers. Tobacco 
always makes me deadly sick ; but the gentleman does 
seem to enjoy it so.” 


A passenger gets out, and one seat is left vacant. A 
colored lady and an Irish lady simultaneously enter. 
Both remain standing. 

Teisu Lapy (to colored lady). “Be plazed to take the 
sate, mum. Shure I can’t bear to see yez shtanding.” 

Cororep Lapy. “ Laws a mussy! dat don’t take 
derag off de bush! No indeed, mum! Icouldn’t think 
Se a, “By at 

ASSENGERS (ai ling up). a le squeezin; 
we can make room for both. a = z 

Sourugrn Lavy witn Currey. ‘No, no; don’t 
rome romeerees My children will be only too glad 
tosi 5 

Cure (too glad). “ Oh, certainly, mamma! Why 
didn’t you speak before?” 

‘Fasitton ane Lapy (fo whom a gentleman, still stand- 
ing, has given his seat in the early part of the route). 
“Now, Sir, I must insist Bpow sae resuming your seat 
ane all lowing me to stan am sure you must be 


GENTLEMAN (who looks ready to drop). “Tired, mad- 
am? Lonly gave you a place to rest. You gave mea 
pleasure to remember.” 

Fasntonante Lapy. “ Pleasure, Sir?” 

Gentieman, “The pleasure of ‘being thanked.” 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Breaxrast Dtsu.—Chop very fine either cold beef, 
mutton, or veal. To one tea-cupful allow the same 
quantity of grated bread, and if the latter is stale, soak 
it a few hours in warm milk, and chop with the meat; 
to this quantity add one egg, yolk and white well 
beaten together, salt, pepper, and, if ‘liked, a very 
small onion chopped fine; mix well together, and, 
flouring the hands, make into balls and fry in hot 
lard. 

Aumonp Custarp.—Place over the stove one pint of 
milk, in which put one large handful of bitter al- 
monds that have been blanched and broken up. Let 
it boil until highly flavored with the almonds; then 
strain and set it aside to cool. Boil one quart of rich 
milk without any thing in it, and when cold add the 
flavored milk, half a pint of sand sugar, and eight 
eggs, the yolks and whites beaten separately, stirring 
all well together. Bake in cups, and when cold place 
 macaroon on top of each cup. 

Green Currants, BoTTLED.—Currants are quite en 
improvement to gooseberries in pies, and alone form a 
very nice fruit pie. Strip from the stems, and allow 
one pound of sugar to three of the fruit. In placing 
in the kettle, alternate the sugar and fruit, and do not 
fill the vessel more than two-thirds full. Put on the 
back of the stove until the sugar melts and the juice 
starts, then set in a hotter place, and after boiling a 
few minutes, fill the jars and seal immediately ; do not 
remove the kettle from the stove, but fill one jar at a 
time, and seal while boiling hot. 

Pomp Pre.—Cut the pumpkin into thin slices, 
and boil until tender in as little water as possible; 
watch carefully that it does not scorch; drain off all 
the water, putting the stew-pan on a warm part of the 
stove, that it may dry of the moisture, for ten or fif- 
teen minutes. Mash, and rub through a sieve, adding, 
while warm, a small piece of butter. To every quart 
of the pumpkin, after mashing, add one quart of new 
milk and four eggs, the yolks and whites beaten sep- 
arately. White sugar to taste, and cinnamon and nut- 
meg as desired ; a very little brandy is a great improve- 
ment. The oven they are baked in must be hot, or 
they will not brown. It is as well to heat the batter 
scalding hot before pouring into the pie-dishes, 

Surr Pupprxe.—Seed and chop fine one large tea- 
ea of raisins; chop one cupful of suet, having re- 

m 
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It is rumored that the parties who have in- 
closed the premises known as Prospect Park, 
Niagara, have not a perfect title to the property, 
and that their present action will be tested by 
law. It is understood that the original owners 
designed to have two public roads constructed 
through the land now fenced in, but that the 
period for which the grant was to hold good is 
expired. At present but little work is being 
done on the park. 


The Postal Record of Chi publishes an 
elaborate obituary of the historic Post-office cat 
of that city, which departed this life July 20, 1873. 
Vigilant, faithful, and fire-proof, Tabitha de- 
served the fame she had acquired. After the 
great conflagration of 1871 she was found, safe 
and sound, in a bucket in the basement of the 
Post-office. Many of her numerous progeny 
have become domiciled in families moving in 
the best society of Chicago and other cities. 
One of the family has gone to the Post-office in 
each of the following cities: Washington, New 
York, Boston, St. Louis, and San Francisco ; 
quite a number are “missing,” while “young 
Master Thomas Cat?’ has never yet left his na- 
tive home, but remains a faithful sentinel to de- 
fend it, inst the depredations of rats and mice. 
Such is the veritable tale of a cat, 





It is proposed to place the new building for, ved all the skin; add a cupful of sour milk, one 






the Library of Congress on the square 1east! ees salt, three eggs beat- 
of East Sepia Park. Plans and 8 id eho ur to make a stiff batter. 
for the building have been completed, and will’| Steam two hoi id eat with fairy butter or wine 


be favorably reported at the next session of | sauce, 
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ARCHERY MEETING AT 
LEAMINGTON, ENGLAND, 


7 V HITHER, oh, whither, love, 

shall we go?” said the 
veet little wife’ of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s singer on the day after her mar- 
riage, which showed that the young 
people had not properly discussed 
their honey-moon before the wed- 
ding. ‘The poet makes a vague an- 
swer about some impossible island, 
which shows conclusively he had 
never heard about Leamington. A 
fairer and pleasanter place for a 
honey-moon, a holiday, or a perma- 
nent residence it would not be easy 
to find. It is a town in a garden, 
a town embowered in roses and mag- 
nificent trees, which make shady i 
broad streets, and afford a seri 
the most charming views. The place 
is so clean that you could eat an al 














HARPER Bazan. 












































expecting the guests to w 
the stream. Of course this could 
not be done without serious damage 
to clothing, but at the mention of a 
basin the woman only looked more 
astonished, and did not at all com- 
prehend what was wanted. So with 
mingled emotions of amusement, dis- 
gust, and pity, yet with considerable 
bravery, they plunged into the tor- 
rent with both hands, and washed 
their faces, feeling instantly refresh- 
ed by the cool bath of -well-water. 
Then looking around, they inquired 
for a towel, but here again the mis- 
tress was as much amazed as if the 
article demanded had been no part 
of the equipment of a boarding- 
house. Handkerchiefs, however, an- 
swered the purpose as a present sub- 
stitute, and, fortunately for their fu- 
ture, they were provided with towels 
in their trunks, There was some- 














Jresco lunch off the pavement with- thing so ludic in this incident, 
out the intervention of plates, while and so much after the descriptions 
in the heart of the town stretch far of border life experiences, that our 


and wide the beautiful Jephson Gar- 
dens, with fair lawns and terraces, 
shrubberies and avenues, beside which 
flows idly the placid Leam. Leam- 
ington is famous for its spa water, 
which has curative effects in a num- 
ber of diseases, and to which patients 
have flocked in numbers to drink 
since the days of Camden. There 
were some idle rumors a short time 
ago that the water supply of the town 
was bad; but that is an entire mis- 
take, as medical investigation and 
analysis have shown. As a health 
resort the place is unrivaled, while 
for people who go in search of amuse- 
ments there are also attractions. 
During the summer there is plenty 
of archery and croquet; there are 
balls and flower-shows, while in the 
hunting season it is largely patron- 
ized, being within easy reach of three 
packs of hounds. The neighborhood 
affords opportunities for the most 
charming excursions. There is War- 
wick, with its glorious old castle, and 
picturesque Guy’s Cliff near it; there 
is Kenilworth, which at once recalls 
a thousand memories; and Stratford- 
on-Ayon, the name of which speaks 
more eloquently than any possible de- 
scription of the object of a pilgrimage 
there. Coventry, too, and Oxford 
are within easy distances; and to 
some people there are attractions in 
the giant factories of Birmingham. 
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friends concluded to laugh over it, 
notwithstanding their disappoint- 
ments, and they took seats outside 
the door to await the summons to 
supper. 

It was shady, and growing some- 
what cooler after the sultry 
swarms of mosquitoes and fi 
the air and buzzed about their heads, 
‘They looked up and down in search 
of the mountains named in thejde- 
scription, but, alas! they were only 
to be seen in the far ance like a 
blue belt around the horizon, Cer- 
tainly they were twenty miles away, 
and the land around them was as 
flat as any they had ever seen. No 
doubt the writer of the adyertise- 
ment had drawn somewhat upon his 
fancy. But the supper bell ended 
their comments, and ushered these 
hungry travelers into the large apart- 
ment which served by turns as par- 
lor, dining-room, ‘and kitchen. 

‘The table arrangements were as 
primitive as might be expected; but 
every thing was clean and neat, so 
far as appeared to the naked eye, 
the crockery being of various kinds 
and colors, of the cheapest sort, 
with iron forks and leaden spoons. 
‘The tea was by no means fine, and 
the bread both heavy and dark, 
while the butter, being without ice 
to harden it, was almost liquid. A 
dish of eggs, hard-boiled, and anoth- 


















er of bonny-clabber completed the: 


Leamington may fairly be called the SNES Fe 5 £ ‘i SS s r 

queen of inland spas, even as Scar- ie 4 y 5 p oS z f oY IAs TS SR % a y = g bill of fare. 

borough boasts a similar title as a Mf i v GY. Yy 5 : z Mj) A TRS > They were hungry enough to do 
sea-side resort. Our illustration was e i VY : oy } full justice to any thing that was 


taken at the Grand National Archery 
Meeting held at Leamington, in the 
beautiful grounds of Shrubland Hall, 
the seat of Mr. Matthew Wise. The 
gathering was a most successful one, 
and the shooting unusually good ; 
and we may note that Mrs. Horni- 
blow was the lady champion, while 
Mr. Fisher headed the scores of the 
gentlemen. We have depicted the 
“Queen of the Rose-bud Garden of 
Girls” taking aim at the target; and 
our readers will easily imagine that 
whatever execution she did with her 
arrows, she must have done far more 
with her eyes. 





MRS. TOMPKINS’S 
EXPERIMENT. 


BE ENTEEL summer boarding 

at a retired mountain farm- 
house.” How delightfully that 
sounded in the ears of Mrs. David 
Tompkins and her danghters, of 
Bedford Row, as they read it aloud 
on a warm day in the beginning of 
July, when the sultriest of summer 
weather was upon them, and their 
friends had nearly all left town in 
search of cooler breezes and gayer 
scenes! The heat was dreadful, as 
they all knew; for Bedford Row was 
a narrow place, with high walls on 
either side, and there was little 
chance for pure air in such a dense- 
ly populated quarter. But when- 
ever going to the country was men- 
tioned in the family council, the 
money question stopped the way; for 
how could David Tompkins, who was 
only a clerk with a bare $1500 a 
year, send wife and two daughters to 
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any sort of a summer resort where ———S=S== 


boarders were taken at the customary 
rates? ‘It was simply impossible, he 
said from time to time, when the sub- 
ject came up as a kind of irrepress- 
ible conflict between pleasure and the pocket, 





and they must be content with living as others 
had done before them—their grandmothers, for 
instance, good, sensible women, with neither 
country -seats nor traveling dresses, and yet 


were long-lived, and healthy to the last. 


But that line of argument did not entirely 


satisfy ladies of the present advanced gentility, 
who only desire to do as others do, nor cars 





to 
have every one made acquainted with the disa- 
greeable minutie of their financial affairs. This 
state of things had continued long enough, they 


ventures, these two handsome daughters had 
wrung some sort of a promise from him that they 
should go for a few weeks’ recreation to some 
moderately priced place of resort, where they 
would, of course, find entertainment and happi- 
ness in the lovely landscapes, pure air, and coun- 
try fare. Having gained thus largely upon the 
parental heart, the chief anxiety at present was 
to find the location itself; and as there was no 
lack of places advertised as highly desirable and 
replete with comforts, so therg was a dai 
sion as they looked down the column of “summer 






thought; and this year, their father having been| boarding.” The séason was half gone, and the 
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The main point was to secure a place where 
they would have good society, a liberal if not 
luxurious table, and comfortable airy rooms, yet 
at a very moderate price, for the sum placed at 
their disposal for this long-promised summer trip 
was, after all, a very limited one. But not to 
weary the reader with accounts of their experi- 
ences in the long search, the many provoking and 
fruitless journeys, to find all the rooms taken by 
earlier applicants, I will merely state the fact that 
after all the delay they met with this promising 
advertisement, and concluding from the descrip- 
tion that it was just the place for them—‘‘a re- 
tired _manntain farm -honse” conyeying to their 





vivid imaginations a picture of sublime scenery, 
combined with every other attraction—they de- 
cided to secure the place at once, without wait- 
ing to visit it, only afraid lest they should be too 
ate. 

No sooner had the letter gone than preparations 
were begun, and by the time the prompt answer 
arrived they were in a state of most promising 
forwardness. So the time being fixed for the 
start, arid all important preliminaries arranged, 
these three ladies set out on their journey in high 
spirits, with trunks enough for Saratoga itself, 
crowded with all their summer finery, which of 
course would be needed in such a beautiful retreat. 
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Mr 
‘tide; 
Hy Ainn de 1M the cars they 
fre the promised 
“et them and take 


kins’s folks or no,” and being answered affirma- 
tively, they were, after some effort, transferred 
to the said coach, trunks and all, though at the 
imminent risk of a breakdown. 
Mr. Bergh was not there to pity the poor skele- 
tons of animals, or their journey might never 
have been completed; but after much whipping 
and scolding and dragging up hill, the party at 
length arrived at the reputed mountain farm- 
house, a low story-and-a-half building standing 
by the road-side, with a potato patch on either 
ide, but no trees for shade or embellishment. 
It was after sunset when the 
ly spot, and so the want of shade was hardly 


perceived that night; all they thought of was to 
rest and refresh their weary bodies with cool wa- 
ter and those other creature comforts pertaining 
e The good-humored land- 
lady stood in the doorway, holding a child in 
her arms, and evidently dressed for the occasion, 
with a furbelowed cap and huge neck-tie of rain- 
bow ribbons, which set off her red face, and gave 
a decided ‘‘ style” to her appearance. 

“‘Walk in, ladies, walk in, and. just make 
yourselves to hum,” she said, with all the wel- 
come in her power, at the same time showing 
them into the one broad room which constituted 
portion of the house, 
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Of course the visitors obeyed, at the same time 
wondering where their apartments could be lo- 
cated. i 

‘We should like to go to our rooms,” said 
Mrs. Tompkins at last. ‘‘ We are dusty, and 
want to wash off a little before supper.” 

“Ah, yes! of course ye do,” she answered ; 





but the idea was evidently one that had not b 


fore occurred to her ladyship, and she heard 
only the latter half of the address, as she beck- 
oned them out the back-door to where a pump 
was standing under a shed, andseizingahe kay- 
dle with one hand, still holding the fat baby in 


the other, she began pumping away vigorously, 





really eatable, but hard-boiled eggs 
were too indigestible to be ventured 
on. So after the trial of one or two,. 
the dish was left untasted, and they 
completed their miserable meal om 
the brown bread and oily butter. 
Even the bonny-clabber and brown 
sugar, which the host and hostess 
enjoyed immensely, was unapprecia- 
ted by our city friends, who had nev- 
er counted upon this as one of the 
luxuries of the dairy, Thus far 
their ideas of country boarding and 
its appetizing delights had’ not beew 
realized; but they hoped for better 
things on the morrow. As the 
shades of evening fell the mosquitoes 
became intolerable in their atten- 
tions, and the boarders would glad~ 
ly have retreated within-doors, but 
there the heat of the cooking-stove 
made it a summer of the torrid 
zone, and so from sheer discomfort 
below stairs Mrs. Tompkins and her 
daughters determined to retire to 
the unknown regions above, where 
they fondly hoped to find rest for the 
night. 

A trap-door in the low kitchen 
ceiling, reached by a sort of ladder 
Steps, afforded the means of entering: 
the airy chambers provided for them, 
and up they went, in mood decided- 
ly miserable, emerging into a sort off 
attic, whose roof sloped on one sidé;, 
leaving only a few feet of space: im 
which a person of ordinary height 
could stand upright. ‘Phis apart- 
ment was separated from another 
of the same kind by a board pavtii- 
tion, about six feet in height, that’ 
extended up under the peak of the 
roof, the peak itself being several 
feet higher. 

Had they been afraid of night rob 
bers they would have eyed this lowe 
partition with suspicion, but as the: 
apartment on the other side was to 
be occupied by the family of the 








proprietor, they would be spared this terror. 
However, as the trap-door entrance opened 
into our friends’ chamber, any idea of privacy 
simply absurd. 

“Mother, what shall we do?” exclaimed the 
eldest of the Tompkins girls, as she seated her- 
self despairingly on the side of the bed. ‘‘We 





ve before morning.” 





“Tt is certainly ten degrees hotter up here 
than below, and not @ breath of air,” said the 
Lyounger one; iu still sadder tones, 

What would\yourYfather say if he could 
| see us now ?” said the mother. ‘* Wouldn't he 
| laugh at us, and say we were haying our wish? 
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Summer boarding indeed, with a vengeance! 
We never had such a summer night’s dream as 
we'll have to-night.” 

“*But what shall we do?” again asked the first 
speaker. 

“Do?” returned Mrs. Tompkins—‘‘ what can 
we do to-night but go to bed and try to sleep? 
But to-morrow we leave this delightful region, 
and defend us from mountain farm-houses here- 
after!” 

Mother and younger daughter were at length 
stretched upon the bedstead proper, while the 
elder Miss ‘Tompkins endeavored to make her- 
self moderately comfortable upon the narrow cot, 
made of a plank supported at the ends by two 
old chairs, Of course the weight in the centre 
caused it to sway and vibrate in a manner quite 
peculiar, and slightly suggestive of seasickness. 
But the miserable lodgers having nerved them- 
selves to endure the torments of this terrible 
night, resigned themselves as calmly as possible 
under the circumstances. From sheer weari- 
ness, notwithstanding the close and heated at- 
mosphere, they at length fell asleep, regardless 
of the song of numberless mosquitoes or the say- 
age attacks of night-wanderers, which had ap- 
parently abounded there in undisturbed posses- 
sion during successive summers. 

Early in the morning the stout old Dutchman, 
walking on tiptoes, came through the room on 
his way down the ladder, and soon after follow- 
ed the mother and baby, all endeavoring to be 
as still as possible, lest their boarders should be 
disturbed. But from the first breaking of day 
swarms of flies had added their persecutions, as 
if to complete the sum of discomfort, and our 
friends arose, in no pleasant mood surveying the 
situation. 

The only articles of furniture contained in the 
room were the two beds and one of their trunks, 
only one having been taken up stairs. Not a 
chair or even a wash-stand or looking-glass was 
there. What were they to do for their morning 
ablutions? they asked themselves in despair. 
Then looking out of the one dormer-window, 
they saw the landlady herself pumping away be- 
low and washing her face and head vigorously, 
then sleeking her black hair with her hands, 
which thus served as a hair-brush, while a cor- 
ner of her apron answered as a towel. 

‘*T suppose that is the only way for us to do,” 
said Mrs. Tompkins to her daughters; and so, 
half dead with heat and swollen with wounds, 
they managed to array themselves with the aid 
of a pocket-mirror, thus preparing to descend. 
It would have been a far more convenient and 
usual plan to bathe before dressing, but necessi- 
ty often regulates our movements. And down 
they came, behaving like martyrs, as they were, 
refreshing themselves greatly by the flood of 
water that each pumped by turns for another. 
What a luxury it seented to have towels, too! 
And as the early morning was fresh and cool, 
they could not sufficiently enjoy the emancipa- 
tion from their attic quarters. ‘They even walk- 
ed around the house, surveying the tall potatoes 
by which it was surrounded on all sides, and it 
was decided then and there that this idea of 
cheap summer boarding was simply a humbug 
not to be any longer countenanced by that fami- 
ly. So after an attempt at breakfasting on more 
brown bread and oily butter, and the remains of 
last night's eggs additionally boiled, with the as- 
sistance of some fat bacon, the boarders an- 
nounced their intention to depart by the first 
train. And so they did. And never again will 
Mrs. David Tompkins, of Bedford Row, or her 
daughters be tempted to leave their comfortable 
home in that modest quarter in search of *‘ gen- 
teel summer boarding at a retired mountain farm- 
house.” 








AUTUMN. 


Tae brown fields forget their bloom, 
Lost in a solemn trance; 

Golden leaves go to their doom, 
Torn by the winds, perchance, 


No more buddings of June 
Show on the naked stem; 
No more birds, just in tune, 
Echo the joy after them; 


No more fluttering wings, 
Eager to put to the test 

Whether, among other things, 
Home life or travel were best. 


Nowhere now may we find 
‘The white-weed’s silvery star ; 
There’s not a rose left to remind 
Wherefore the sharp briers are. 


Yet where we miss the clover 

The windfalls lie, ripe and red; 
And patient eyes may discover 

‘That Summer is sleeping, not dead. 





ANCIENT NEEDLE-WORK. 


LITTLE cluster of ladies, some of them of 

the royal blood, have been hunting up and 
sorting out and cataloguing a most valuable col- 
lection of Old Needle-work for the English South 
Kensington Museum, and any number of clus- 
ters of ladies, whether of blood royal or not, must 
have found great advantage in a near study of it, 
First and foremost, for beauty and universal 
utility and facility combined, were the specimens 
of quilting, for which needles and silks and 
thimbles and ingenuity were at work in the sev- 
enteenth century. This has especial mention, 
because it could have complete and most praise- 
worthy imitation to-day. ‘Take, for example, 
and carefully examine the exhibited quilts or 
counterpanes. Every young girl hopes to want 
counterpanes in some coming blissful day; ev- 
ery married woman does want counterpanes ; 


and as their dear great-grandmothers made coun- 
terpanes, as well as nestled themselves snugly 
to sleep under them, let there be a lesson learned 
as to how they are best and most beautifully to 
be manufactured. Those exhibited are (chiefly) 
of fine white linen; not calico (where was it to 
come from ?); not silk; not satin, They are real 
homespun, or possibly imported Irish. Each 
has been, say, a fine white linen sheet of full, 
large, square size; this has been spread upon a 
thick layer of level wadding and the lining; and 
then the fair seamstresses have taken white or 
yellow sewing silk, and have stitched the whole 
together, edge to edge, and all over the suface, 
with the best and closest backstitching, in a 
strong, stout trellis-work, the diamonds of which 
are about half an inch across. The whole is a 
firm, shield-like, handsome piece of housewifery 
at once; it looks like an heir-loom ; and it certain- 
ly will last to be scrutinized by eyes two centu- 
ries to come, just as well as it was scrutinized 
and gloried over by eyes of two centuries ago. 
Now what is the difference between this ‘‘ quilt- 
ing” and the quilting of the present generation 
of wives and daughters ?—leaving out. of the 
question, of course, the work executed by the 
sewing-machine. ‘The quilting of 1873 means 
a piece of any thing lightly run—to run being 
(to make it explicable to masculine ears) to pass 
a thread straight along by the simple means of 
going down and up. But this is not backstitch- 
ing. Women know the important and industri- 
ous difference. ‘To backstitch (again to make 
it explicable to masculine understandings) is to 
put the needle so far on that the thread shall 
make a background for another stitch, and the 
second movement shall take it back to make it 
join on perfectly to the stitch that was complete 
before. It can be understood how solid this is, 
how stiff, how satisfactory. But the ladies of 
sixteen hundred odd were not satisfied when they 
had done this much to their huge squares of lin- 
en with their white or yellow sewin silk. They 
took it only as a basis for further and far more 
elaborate operations. To understand this a ref- 
erence must be made to a specimen in the South 


Kensington Museum, lent by the Countess Brown-* 


low. . All over the perféct and neat trellic runs a 
beautiful chintz-like embroidery’ of birds and 
leaves and flowers. These are worked -in pink 
and red and brown and various greens, all silk, 
and they are stitched in that close, tight, button- 
hole manner that will never fray away, and nev- 
er run the risk of puckering and spoiling by catch- 
ing and getting dragged out. Another counter- 
pane, on precisely the same plan, belongs to the 
Baroness Willoughby de Eresby. The home- 
spun of it is coarser, and necessarily so, for the 
flowers that cover it are magnificent floral im- 
possibilities of five inches in diameter, as bright 
in their reds and pinks and greens as if they 
had been dyed to-day, and they want something 
strong to hold them; but the same skill and in- 
dustry are to be noted, the same delight is given 
by rich color and dainty taste. A little variety 
to these two is gained in five others. They stand 
out prominently, from being worked altogether 
in yellow—that yellow already mentioned that is 
a fine amber, and that, it must be recollected, 
is the pure undyed color of the silk fibre just as 
it leaves the silk-worm. ‘They stand out promi- 
nently also from being worked on a different 
design. The quilting that is the foundation of 
their elegance and dignity is no longer a plain 
trellis. It is still the closest backstitching ; but 
it is close rows of it, so close they are only a quar- 
ter of an inch apart; and they go in and out, 
and pointed and round, and up and down, and 
zig and zag, forming leaves and twirls and curves, 


and other geometric vagaries and eccentricities \ 


very difficult to follow. Then the embroidery 
enriching this already rich stitching is not a trail 
chintz, spreading every where alike. It is in the 
form of a wide border, with stretching corner 
pieces and a handsome centre stud. Let one 
of this group of five—it is part of the furniture 
of a baby’s bed—be particularly noted. It is the 
property of the Countess of Caledon, and it was 
worked two hundred years ago for Frances, 
Lady Blount. Very noteworthy also is a coun- 
terpane lent by Mr. P. W. Elsted. It is worked 
entirely of silk spun by silk-worms of the work- 
er’s own keeping. Is there not almost the fra- 
grance of mulberry leaves and the radiance of 
blistering sunshine in the idea ? Fortunately, the 
name of the fair lady who moved about among 
these, and who loved the little insects under her 
fostering care, has been retained and recorded. 
It is Anne, daughter of John Whitfield, of Ives 
Place, Maidenhead. Tc no dyer’s did this good 
Anne send her silk skeins after she had delicate- 
ly unwound them from her cocoons. How could 
she have been certain sure of the self-same silk 
being sent back to her, if it had once left her 
thrifty and sunny home? No; Anne kept all 
the strength and sheen of her silk by resolving 
to use it in its own lovely amber color ; and there 
it is, uninjured and beautiful, to this day. And 
this notable and tasteful Anne took a new de- 
sign for her exquisite quilting, that was neither 
the trellis nor the all-over intermixed tracing 
described after it; and she took a new stitch. 
Her stitch is the button-hole; her quilting pat- 
tern that called coral, branching out shortly from 
slender stem to stem, and on it she has put an 
overlaying embroidery (still all her pure amber) 
of wreaths and scrolls and flower baskets, hold- 
ing her monogram, A. W., twined. Another 
counterpane, lent by Mr. G. P. Boyce, with @ 
still better groundwork, is a delicious geomet- 
ric pattern, formed of triple circles three inches 
across, interringing one another with nicest ac- 
curacy, and each one holding as its centre piece 
a diamond stud. To see a linen sheet trans- 
mogrified into such a queenly quilt as this by a 
young lady of the present hour might indeed be 
hailed enthusiastically. Quite enough content- 
ment could be had ont of the yellow silk geo- 
metric design alone, without another stitch upon 





it. There would be no need for the large corner 
and centre pieces that this specimen possesses, in 
colors, representing fine lop-faced, oval-eyed la- 
dies in imitation of Chinese. There would be 
no occasion either for the addition of the knot- 
ting linen fringe that is hanging from this mag- 
nificent piece of needle-work ; it is too primitive 
and irregular for any direct copying. A better 
example of fringe could be had in a counterpane 
lent by the Countess of Shrewsbury. The fringe 
is gold; the tassels at each corner are gold; and 
there is a large monogram in the centre worked 
with gold-thread also. The quilting of this is 
stitched, in another fine geometric pattern, in 
green. A word should be said perhaps of the 
size of these counterpanes. One is measured, 
that there should be certainty—the one with the 
knotting fringe. Its dimensions are six feet five 
inches by five feet eight inches: goodly enough, 
and calling up notions of a sufficiently massive 
four-poster. 

‘There are some sets of curtains quilted after the 
manner of these coverlets. A very striking pair, 
worked by the Ladies Leslie, of the seventeenth 
century, are lent by their relative, Lady Eliz- 
abeth Leslie Cartwright. The fair embroider- 
esses have sown their trellised linen with beauti- 
ful bouquets of colored flowers, roses, pinks, and 
others, from their own imagination or conven- 
tional tuition; in the centre of some of these 
flowers are the ladies’ monograms; and they 
have bound their work all round with crimson 
silk galloon. Then there are pillow-cases ; mere 
little dainty pincushion covers, measuring twen- 
ty inches by twelve inches, although one (the 
property of Countess Brownlow) extends to twen- 
ty-eight inches by twenty inches, and is nearer 
to the size in use now. And there are toilette 
covers, and some curious large pieces for shield- 
ing entrances and keeping the draughts away 
from doors, called portiéres; and, amidst other 
sorts of needle-work besides quilting, there are 
such articles, done in various materials, as val- 
ances, wall-hangings, bed-hangings, robes, hang- 
ings for a semicircular mantel-piece, table-cloths, 
banner screens, pocket-handkerchiefs, table nap- 
kins, sashes, aprons, scarfs, shaving cloaks, man- 
tles, badges, shoes, pocket-books, pincushions, 
saddle - holsters, chair backs, chair seats, coy- 
ets for divan seats, waistcoats, cushion covers, 
square pieces (used as covers for presents, or 
what not), chalice veils, altar fronts, cushions 
for seats in galleys, sofa backs, caps, purses, 
gauntlets, alms- bags, riding gloves, gants de 
cérémonie, tobacco-bags, pictures, portraits, or- 
phreys, dalmatics, chasubles, and every other ec- 
clesiastical finery priests would put on, or the 
fingers of pious ladies suggest. ‘There are some 
pretty articles, too, loaded with gold-thread and 
embroidery, called wedding sachets, and others 
called vide-poches or semainiers, They are much 
the same things as for ultimate use, being both 
flat pockets, or envelopes, into which a handker- 
chief or a letter could be put. But the sachets 
are double, to fold up, front to front, like a book, 
for the pocket; and the vide-poches are to hang 
from a wall, like watch-pockets to a bedstead, 
or like card and letter racks fixed up each side 
of a chimney glass. These last came by their 
other name, semainiers, because they were usu- 
ally made in sets of seven pockets, one for every 
day in the week ; the seven being unequally di- 
vided on two strips, one containing three pock- 
ets and the other four. 

Doubtless another form for the display of nee- 
dle-work has been in the minds of every body 
—samplers. ‘They are not going to be forgotten, 
especially as there are some thoroughly good 
specimens of them in the South Kensington col- 
lection. But will the young ladies of to-day, 
first of all, recollect what a sampler was? tt 
was, literally and in effect, an example, a pat- 
tern, a model; it was, absolutely, a piece of 
linen—homespun—on which the Lilians and 
Mabels and Madges of the Stuart period learned 
how to make the stitches and floriations with 
which they were afterward to adorn their hus- 
bands’ pourpoints, and to make into beauties and 
treasures their own stores of lavendered linen 
and ruffles and slashed sleeves. As a conse- 
quence, samplers of two hundred years ago, as 
shown in the museum, are not worked on white 
or gamboge canvas, with holes large enough and 
loose enough to be used almost by the blind. 
‘They are solid pieces of white linen, on the con- 
trary; they have rows of mimic cut yew-trees 
upon them; they have incipient pinks and trails 
and roses; and they have pretty schemes of 
stitching to be afterward brought into notable 
and flourishing use. A certain Anna Bockett 
worked a sampler with her own neat silk figures 
upon it. July 12, she says, Anno Domini 1656, 
put by error on the label 1658. Another in the 
collection goes at a stride a whole century later. 
The comic worker of it says on it, in her neat 
silk letters and figures, Jane Hillier, Hur Sam- 
pelor, finished June 17,1761. Naughty Jane, as 
can be seen, did not know how to spell. In ad- 
dition, Jane was forgetful. When she picked 
out her Christian name on her square of home- 
spun, she only picked out JAN. The E had to 
be stuffed over the A afterward, petulantly and 
comically, as though readers might please them- 
selves as to where they put it. But Jan was a 
good soul, and was ambitious. She put texts on 
hur sampelor, besides the alphabet, and she put 
some rhyme. 

“Lord, give me wisdom to direct my ways, 

I not riches nor yet length of days. 

My little children come to me 

And learn the A BC,” 
she stitched out, coming in rather short, like a 
stumble, at the end; and from this a gleam is 
gained of another possible use to put a sampler 
to, as well as the one of instruction how to do 
marking and embroidery. In those days of 
scant books and dear ones, and of. CeeE ET 
cross rows or.A B C’s, it is possible the linen. 
sampler was a ready means for teaching the al- 


phabet, and that its use thus was the direct fore- 
runner of the linen books prepared for the little 
folks of to-day. Samplers framed were not so 
available, evidently. One exhibited is of regal 
origin. Katharine of Braganza, the queen of 
Charles the Second, worked it, and her pretty 
Continental idea was to stitch on it a loving little 
English posy : 
“The 2ist of May 
Was our Marriage-daye.” 


Pity her sombre-faced consort did not remem- 
ber this date when his eyes fell on it, and prove 
faithful to the vows then made! But probably 
Katharine kept her sampler and other youthful 
treasures hidden, and only looked at them when 
her heart was full. 

Patchwork is another candidate for honorable 
mention. A piece, by a lady as noted as the 
last, but who would have been scorned and passed 
over by her haughtily, is at the museum for any 
eyes to see that like seeing, and for any clever 
heads to copy. Anne Fleetwood, once Anne 
Ireton, eldest daughter of Oliver Cromwell, was 
its worker. She literally patched, in the sense 
of patchwork of to-day. She cut diamonds, and 
recut them into four pyramids or cones, and then 
she neatly sewed them all together, her con- 
glomerated diamond being about three inches 
square. The materials she applied her scissors 
to, though, can have no copying. They were 
gold and silver brocades, with amber ground and 
pink ground and blue ground; and whether for 
King’s.wife now, or Protector’s daughter, these 
have scant manufacture. Other examples of 
patchwork differ from this of Dame Fleetwood's. 
They are cut pieces of chintz, cut round the 
flower edges, or the scrolls, whatever they may 
be, and then laid on to pieces or patches of white 
twilled cotton. To give these appliqués pieces 
richness a linen cord, or bobbin, was traced all 
round the edges, and firmly sewn there over and 
over; and to give the white twilled cotton they 
were applied to richness, this was itself in all 
sorts of odd shapes, and, twill meeting twill, a 
very effective diaper was produced. ‘This same 
white twill is used as the material for some cu- 
rious crewel curtains—Welsh work of the seven- 
teenth century—lent by Lady Watkin Wynn. 
Crewel was a worsted of a tight twist, of bright 
rich dyes; and it must have been plentiful in 
Wales, judging by these eight curtains of Lady 
Wynn’s. The flowers are laid on as thick as a 
rug; the flower-stalks are like tree trunks; and 
crewel is sewn upon crewel often to make sta- 
mens and other ornaments, and to satisfy, no 
doubt, some sturdy Welshwoman’s notions of 
art and durability. As the very opposite to the 
obesity and firmness of this, comes a case full of 
baby-linen, the property of Countess Brownlow. 
It consists of eighteen pieces, all coming out of 
a tiny, battered, drab paper box, only a size lar- 
ger than one volume of an ordinary novel, and 
the pieces are chiefly little thin strips of the finest 
linen, carefully stitched all round, the use of 
which must be left t the decision of the initiated. 
The practical Queen Elizabeth herself was the 
worker of this queer little inutility, it is stated 
(though there is no hint as to the authority). It 
is the last object in the collection that would have 
been attributed to her, in spite of one positive 
little garment, the diminutive of a real man’s 
shirt, and one little white satin head-cover, the 
diminutive of a jockey’s cap without the peak ; 
but then the great Tudor Queen worked this 
Child-bed Linnin (as it is written on the box) 
when she was nobody, only a princess, and that 
may account for it. Besides, she worked it for 
her half-sister, Queen Mary, when the Queea 
was said to be going to require it. é 

It would be tedious to enter fully into every 
notable number in this collection of ancient nee- 
dle-work. It is enough to say the star is here, 
embroidered in silver-thread on red velvet (about 
eight inches square), worn by Charles the First 
on the scaffold, and presented there by his for- 
lorn Majesty to Captain Basil Woodd; that some 
pieces of tambour and appliqué work are here 
from the fingers of Queen Charlotte; and that 
probably the oldest piece in the collection is 
dated 1553, belonging to Monsieur Achille Ju- 
yenal. It is a strip about half a yard long and 
a quarter of a yard wide, consisting of four pieces 
of equal size, the joins showing, and embroid- 
ered with silver-thread. The material, accord- 
ing to the label attached, is pink satin; but close 
inspection, there can scarcely be any doubt, will 
prove it is not silk at all, but wool, of a texture 
exactly in anticipation of the satin-cloth of to- 
day. “With the exception of this one specimen, 
which is probably French, attention has onl: 
been talled here to needle-work of English hands. 
It is very easy to see what at once made the dif- 
ference between Oriental and home embroidery. 
The Eastern nations—the lands of silk—took 
satin squares for their backgrounds, yellow satin, 
violet satin, faint-hued satin, instead of home- 
spun; and there they were. Rich specimens 
have been treasured up that are Indian, Persian, 
Indo-Portuguese, Spanish, Sicilian, Venetian, 
Chinese, Dutch, French, Italian, German, Turk- 
ish, Algerine, Genoese; and this will be found 
the master-key to most of their splendor. En- 
glishwomen were not behind their foreign con- 
temporaries in deftness and color and beauty: 
it was only that the English climate grew flax 
plants instead of having the power to fatten silk- 
worms, and English art had to use the material 
ready to its hand. No one doubts the super- 
excellence of the tapestries of Gobelins and Ba- 
yeux ; but the gallery of (apparent paintings) the 
needle-work of Miss Linwood, who was a school- 
mistress at Leicester, must not be suffered to 
fall entirely into oblivion. There have been 
many other Englishwomen, too, celebrated for 
dexterity_at their les. One was the beauti- 
ful Kari gaReress, apt to get into 
teoitet ussians-with Dr. Johnson. She 
sewed a portrait eorge the Third, and was 
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so well known for her sewings that Johnson's 
brilliant hostess, Mrs. Thrale, grew femininely 
jealous of her celebrity. What business had 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D., to invent a new adjec- 
tive for Mrs. Knowles’s pieces of work, and to 
call them sutile pictures! Mrs. Thrale would 
be even with the pair of them. Aided by the 
long lisping s’s of the period and her own sharp 
wit, she changed the long initial { to f, and de- 
clared that Dr. Johnson’s word was futile! Nee- 
dle-work is woman’s work indubitably ; and so, 
perhaps, is sharp sally of the sort thus effected 
by saucy Mrs. Thrale! 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
(From our Own CorresPonpEnt. ] 
HE future of the fashions depends on the fu- 
ture of politics in France. This assertion 
will appear paradoxical only to those who are 
not close observers of the signs of the times. 
The uncertainty in the domain of fashions, to 
which we are forced to certify, is only the echo 
and result of the uncertainty that prevails in the 
political world, Should this cease, we might ex- 
pect with confidence to see the most radical and 
unexpected changes in the feminine toilette. For 
instance, should the Restoration be declared with- 
in a few months, its appearance would provoke 
an instantaneous reyolution in fashion. Nothing 
that is now worn would be spared, and we should 
return at one bound to the toilettes of the Resto- 
ration, with their plain dresses without trimming, 
high coiffures, giraffe combs, and gigot sleeves. 
On the other hand, should the fusion of the two 
branches of the Bourbons prove abortive, and 
France be left in the provisional state in which 
it is at present, I predict with certainty that no 
fundamental change will be made in dress, and 
that Fashion will continue in the same provision- 
al state, amusing itself only by varying a few de- 
tails, just as the government changes now and 
then a prefect for pastime. 

My conclusion is, therefore, that to know the 
state of the fashions in France it is necessary to 
study not the fashions, but the politics of the 
times, and to examine not the ladies’ dresses, 
but the projects of the statesmen. It is not the 
dress-makers and milliners that decide the cut 
of garments, but the Chamber of Deputies, that 
rules the destinies of France and decrees the gov- 
ernment to which the style shall conform. To 
this, indeed, may be traced the prevailing com- 
posite style—a faithful symbol of the coalition of 
parties, based on the fashions of the last years of 
the empire, while introducing into the manner- 
istic and beribboned fashion of that sad historical 
epoch certain details borrowed from the Restora- 
tion and the monarchy of 1830. I repeat that 
there will be no decided change in fashion while 
the politics of the nation remain in statu quo. 

You will understand from this glance at the 
situation how difficult it is at present to predict 
with certainty what will be worn. I can say 
that such and such dresses are in preparation 
for the coming winter, but I can not affirm that 
these dresses will remain as they are; for if 
France returns to the monarchy, the fashions 
will be revolutionized. Just now they promise 
to be very much the same as last winter. I pity 
the lovers of novelty, but it is not my fault that 
there is no notable change ; it is the fault of the 
provisional government. 

Crinoline has disappeared—that is well known; 
but I will add that even the stiff skirts that con- 
tinued crinoline under another name are no 
longer worn, and that nothing remains but the 
bustle. But each dress has its own kind of bus- 
tle, which is inseparable from that particular 
toilette. As to dresses, I have nothing to add 
at this moment to the details I gave in my last 
letter, except that a great many cloth polonaises 
are in preparation, some plain and others em- 
broidered. ‘These polonaises are all straight, 
without looping or draping, and are open in 
front one-third of the way from the bottom. 
With them will be worn triple capes, the largest 
of which comes but a little below the waist— 
that is, the carrick—a souvenir and prestige of 
the Restoration. One of these polonaises which 
I saw lately was of steel gray cloth, simply edged 
with silk galloon of the same color, stitched on. 
There was no other trimming, except the cut 
steel buttons—another reminiscence of the Res- 
toration. 

Another polonaise was of olive bronze cloth, 
trimmed on the edge with embroidery worked 
in three shades of olive bronze worsted, repre- 
senting oak leaves, the dentated edges of which 
formed the edge of the polonaise. A triple cape 
completed this garment, which was draped be- 
hind. The draping, embroidery, and peculiar 
color all carry us back to the last days of the 
last empire. 

It is said that the chignon has had its day, 
and that masses of hair will no longer be worn. 
These will no longer be permitted, even to those 
who are so unfortunate as to have a fine head 
of hair. The chignon will be transformed rath- 


er than disappear, and will be arranged in loops | 


and bands, with the addition of a high comb and 
ribbon bows. 

‘The garment most generally worn at this mo- 
ment, and which is destined to increase in popu- 
larity during. the coming autumn, is the sleeve- 
less spencer, in all materials, faille, satin, velvet, 
and for the winter entirely of fur, grebe, or er- 
mine for light full-dress, and mink or black fur 
for darker and more simple toilettes. ‘The shape 
of the spencer is quite plain, like that of a close- 
fitting vest, long, and with large flat basques. 
It will also be made of velvet, edged with a nar- 
row band of fur or feathers. Ostrich feathers, 
short and of the natural color, will be most fre- 
quently used for this kind of trimming. The 
natural color, it will be remembered, is a dirty 
écru. 

The effects proceeding from the combination 


of two colors are not yet exhausted. Most of 
the dresses now in preparation are of this kind. 
When two shades of the same color are not used, 
the neutral or negative color is employed for the 
principal part of the dress, and another positive 
color is used for the accessories, such as bind- 
ings, folds, bows, and linings. For instance, a 
dress of light écru faille was trimmed with pale 
blue faille. The skirt, which touched the ground, 
was entirely covered with graduated flounces, 
narrowing toward the waist. These flounces 
were gathered full on the sides and behind, 
but were almost plain on the front breadth or 
tablier. Each flounce was surmounted by an- 
other small flounce ; the latter, which was of pale 
blue faille, served also as a border to the écru 
flounce. The waist was a short casaque, edged 
with pale blue. Small collar and cuffs of pale 
blue faille. Pouf with pale blue revers, simula- 
ting a basque. 

Another fall toilette had a skirt of gray faille, 
trimmed in front with scalloped flounces of Per- 
sian lilac faille. Three of these flounces were 
straight, that is, were set in a horizontal line on 
the bottom and side breadths of the skirt. The 
tablier was covered half the way up with flounces 
set on in curves. Casaque of mauve faille, 
trimmed with scalloped flounces of gray faille. 

Black velvet ribbon is still much used for trim- 
ming dresses. I will give an example of this 
style. Skirt touching the ground of bronze wool- 
en serge, with tablier trimmed perpendicularly 
with black velvet ribbon, edged on each side with 
narrow galloon beaded with jet. The bottom of 
the skirt, the tablier excepted, is trimmed with 
a wide serge flounce. Above this, and covering 
the whole of the skirt, black velvet ribbon edged 
with galloon is set on in curves, each row end- 
ing at the tablier under a bow, formed of two 
loops and a cross-piece, without ends. The 
waist and sleeves are striped in the same man- 
ner with velvet ribbon. . 

For light toilettes for the demi-season—that is, 
for dinners and evening receptions—white grena- 
dine is much used, either silk or wool, according 
to the degree of expense that is thought desir- 
able. . White silk canvas grenadine is extremely 
pretty. ‘This is covered with flounces of the 
same material, edged with some comparatively 
bright color. Even bright colors are much toned 
down just now to suit the decrees of fashion. 
These white grenadine dresses are worn over a 
white silk skirt. The waist is low, half-high, or 
even 2 la militaire, with revers of the same color 
as that used for the flounces. For graver cos- 
tumes black silk canvas grenadine is much in 
yogue. It is worn almost invariably over a black 
satin under dress. Common crépe de laine of a 
comparatively dark color is used like these gren- 
adines in like circumstances, and with the same 
conditions, the under dress of the same color as 
the over dress. « 

Exmerixe Rarmonp. 





SNAKE FASCINATION. 


HAT certain animals are endowed with the 

faculty of fascinating their prey, so that they 
become incapable of offering any resistance, is 
now generally admitted as an established fact ; 
nevertheless there hangs over the subject a soupgon 
of mystery which induces most naturalists to 
ayoid it altogether, or to declare their disbelief 
in a phenomenon which they have never taken 
the trouble to investigate. ‘The mesmeric power 
is possessed by serpents in a very high degree, 
and is supposed to have its seat principally in the 
eye. There are those who cut the gordian knot 
by saying that the excessive lustre of this organ 
simply bewilders the victim ; but this rough-and- 
ready method of solving the problem is hardly 
borne out by what is known of the method of 
fascination, A snake, when about to put forth 
its terrible power, remains perfectly motionless, 
with neck inflated and head-erect, while the vic- 
tim gradually approaches its enemy, till at last it 
is received with open jaws. It is easy to under- 
stand how a squirrel—poor little beast !—might 
be bewildered by the continued and voracious 
glare of a cobra; but surely such bewilderment 
would induce the squirrel to run away as fast as 
his legs could carry him, certainly not to march 
complacently to execution. No, it is very evi- 
dent that ‘‘ to fascinate” means something more 
than “to bewilder,” save and except in certain 
mulliners’ shops, where a customer is very apt to 
get bewildered by the succession of ‘ fascinating 
novelties” so pertinaciously thrust before her eyes. 
Then, again, we can not agree with Dr. Barton, 
who has investigated fascination as regards ser- 
pents, and who appears to think that birds—the 
objects on which snakes most frequently exercise 
their powers—are only subject to their attacks 
when they build on or near the ground in marshy 
and snake-frequented districts, where first the 
young birds in attempting to fly, and afterward 
the parents in defending their offspring, fall an 
easy prey to their expectant foes. No exhibition 
of mesmeric power is required in such a meth- 
od of capture; in fact, it “differs as much from 
true fascination as ‘‘chalk from cheese.” Dr. 
Bird gives an apparently well authenticated in- 
stance of fascination exercised on a human be- 
ing. It appears that two boys lighted by chance 
on a large black-snake, and one of them deter- 
mined to discover whether the creature, so cele- 
brated for its powers, could fascinate him. He 
accordingly advanced to within a few yards of 
the snake, which raised its head with a quick 
motion, and, as the lad says, something appeared 
to flash in his eyes like the rays of light thrown 
from a mirror when turned in the sunshine. The 


brilliancy dazzled his eyes and confused his brain, 
so that he fancied himself in a whirlpool, every 
turn of which brought him nearer to the centre. 
His comrade.seeing him gradually approaching 
nearer and nearer to the snake, ran and dis- 
patched it, It can hardly seem improbable that 


man should be fascinated by serpents, since we 
have on record several instances of such animals 
as antelopes and goats falling victims to the mes- 
meric faculty. There is a certain African snake, 
called the boomslange (Bucephalus capensis), 
which possesses no poison. It frequents trees, 
and is furnished with large eyes, and teeth di- 
rected backward, to enable it to hold its prey 
with greater firmness. The presence of one of 
these creatures in a tree is soon discovered by 
the birds of the neigtiborhood, which fly round 
it, uttering loud cries, until one, more panic- 
stricken than the rest, actually touches its jaws 
and is immediately snapped up. During these 
proceedings the snake has its body coiled round 
a bough, with its head raised ten or twelve inches, 
the mouth open, and the neck inflated. Appar- 
ently it is well aware of the terror excited by its 
own appearance, and tries to look as ferocious as 
possible, knowing that the more savage it appears 
the more food it will obtain, 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XVII. 


ACRES, lady very kindly sends the 
following recipe for glycerine lotion, which 
is refined and pleasant as well as useful. The 
pain occasioned by sunburned and freckled skin, 
often so troublesome to many of our fair read- 
ers, can be relieved, and the shining morning 
face of youth restored, by the application of 
glycerine lotion, made thus: Take one ounce 
of sweet almonds, or of pistachio-nuts, half a 
pint of elder or rose water, and one ounce of 
pure glycerine; grate the nuts, put the powder 
in a little bag of linen, and squeeze it for sev- 
eral minutes in the rose-water; then add the 
glycerine and a little perfume. ‘The lotion may 
be used by wetting the face with it two or three 
times a day. This must be a grateful appliance 
of the toilette-table for a parched, rough skin. It 
should be allowed to dry thoroughly into the 
skin, when, if it feels sticky or pasty, it may 
be washed off with warm water. 

In the sultry and oppressive weather of sum- 
mer it is well to remember that the hot bath 
is of all others most cooling. No matter how 
heated the system may be, water as hot as 
can be borne is the safest and most efficient 
to relieve. One only wants to remain in it long 
enough to give every part of the body a thor- 
ough scrubbing’ with soap and a mohair wash- 
cloth, that cleanses the skin more thoroughly 
than even a brush. The hot water dissolves ey- 
ery particle of waste matter that clogs the pores, 
the rough cloth and soap remove it searchingly, 
and the towel is hardly laid aside before a deli- 
cious coolness passes upon one, and a freshness 
like that of a dewy summer morning. The dan- 
gers resulting from sudden checks to perspira- 
tion by plunging into cold water when overheat- 
ed, or by sitting in a draught to cool, are avoided, 
and a greater sensation of coolness found by the 
use of the hot bath. People who suffer much in 
warm weather should reckon this a daily solace, 
and all enervating effects are averted by an in- 
stant’s plunge into cool water of, say, seventy de- 
grees. I-say cool, for it certainly will feel as if 
iced after a bath of nearly a hundred and fifty de- 
grees. Inacommon bath-room one may experi- 
ence much of the real benefit of a Russian vapor 
bath. - 

It is hard that such a necessary requisite to the 
highest vigor should rank, as it does, among the 
luxuries, One can hardly imagine any addition 
toa fine house more desirable than that of a bath- 
ing hall, fitted up like those the Roman patricians 
added to their palaces, where any form of vapor 
or hot bath was atcommand. ‘The public bath is 
hardly all that could be desired. Usually the bath- 
house is built in the court-yard, where tall houses 
on every side shut off the sunlight. ‘The base- 
ment dressing-room is filled with narrow couches 
covered with light India rubber sheets, and is sug- 
gestive of nothing more pleasant than cast-off 
clothing, and rest measured by the bath clock, 
when one’s pillow must be given up to another 
bather. There should be small dressing closets, as 
there are at swimming-baths, where one’s clothes 
may be kept from contact with beds on which a 
thousand people rest in the course of ayear. The 
reposing hall should be well lighted, paved with 
tiles, instead of being spread with bits of carpet 
to be kicked here and there; and there should be 
ample space between the couches. Every thing 
should convey the impress of space and of repose 
—of sunshine, for the sake of its reviving power 
on the body of the bather, and of refinement, for 
the soothing it always carries to the nerves. 

From this huddled room the bather steps into 
one heated beyond summer heat, dark and drip- 
ping with moisture, with a plunge bath in the 
centre. The next has what seems like high mar- 
ble steps running the length of each side to near 
the roof, with gratings let in the face of the stair- 
ease. The bather ascends one of these stony 
couches and lies down with his head on the slight 
elevation made every six feet or so for the pur- 
pose. Wrapped in a sheet already wet with 
moisture since leaving the dressing-room, a large 
sponge dipped in cold water at the back of his 
head, and another at his mouth and nose, he feels 
as if perspiration enough were already attained 
for sanitary purposes; but when, with a hiss and 
roar, the steam is let on through the gratings, the 
scene changes. Rolling vapor fills the room, so 
dense that every outline is shut out as completely 
as in the darkest night; the heat rises to suffoca- 
tion, the new bather thinks, and he springs from 
his couch and rushes again and again to the douche 
in the wall to wet his throbbing head, and into the 
next room, which seems cool as a water-fall, for a 
gasp of air that he can breathe. ‘The older and 
more experienced bathers lie still, and declare 
that, with head down and the wet sponge pressed 
to the nose, they can breathe without difficulty. 
What was perspiration becomes literally a flowing 
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away in rills and sheets of water that drip from 
the bather’s reeking sides. One seems to have 
turned to jelly, and submits helplessly to the 
scrubbing-brush and final douche with water at 
eighty degrees, which makes one almost shiver 
by contrast. The outer room is refreshing in its 
coolness, and one wraps a dry sheet and blanket 
round him and lies down on the India rubber 
cloth in dreamy indifference to all the rest of the 
world. What follows is Elysium. Every ache 
and pain is exorcised, every care dispelled for 
the time, in the trance of entire rest that takes 
possession. It is not sleep nor dream, but deli~ 
cious inertness, with only sense enough left to let 
one know how happy it is. ‘This is the dolce far 
niente the Italians aspire to, the sum of all de- 
light possible to sensation. Passion, rapture, 
have no charms that equal it. It is the death 
and absolute extinction of all pain. After the 
reluctant waking and going out into the sunlight 
again one seems to have found a new self, The 
feather-like lightness and elasticity of every limb 
amount almost to delirium, so different are they 
from their usual dullness. If this freedom that 
feels like flying is simply health, how far gone to- 
ward death we must be in our ordinary existence! 

In closing these papers it is proper to notice 
the inquiries of a few correspondents who have 
not had the luck in using the tar and olive-oil 
cosmetic that they could have wished. To those 
who find that its application brings out a fearful 
crop of pimples and turns the skin yellow, there 
is nothing to be said but that the ointment has 
been a friend to them, in detecting a state of the 
blood that is any thing but safe. People of 
sedentary habits, who pay little attention to their 
food, are not aware in what a vitiated state their 
blood may be for want of sunshine, good food, 
and exercise. Its torpid current leaves no visi- 
ble mark of disease on the surface; the morbid 
humors concentrate in the vital organs, and final- 
ly appear in the form of chronic disorders. Con- 
sumption leaves the skin clear and brilliant, 
because the foul matters which ordinarily pass 
off through the skin are eating away the life in 
ulcers beneath. ‘The tar brings these morbidi- 
ties to the surface, and one application leaves a 
face in a sorry state sometimes. The writer 
knew three ladies of different families who tried 
the recipe at the same time with frightful results. 
‘The reason was, they were all in the state when 
a dose of blood purifier would have had the same 
effect. One of the party kept on using the lotion, 
and her facé became smooth and impreved after 
trying it three or four times. When people per- 
spire freely this unhappy effect is seldom noticed. 
Apropos of this, a few lines of a letter from Rev. 
W. H. H. Murray, the author of the Hand-Book 
of the Adirondacks, will be of interest. A lady 
who was puzzled by the effect of her cosmetic 
wrote to him about it, knowing that he was 
familiar with its use in the mountains, and re- 
ceived this merry answer : 

“T have had a h 
AIL know le the mixture wes commod eallgre ar and 
sweet-oil, with the consistency of sirup. Our party, 
ladies and gentlemen both, have ut it freely for 
years in the woods, and the ladies have always de- 
clared that it made their skin as soft as satin. Certain 
it is, it never caused any rash in their case.” 

It may be noted, too, that delicate, fair-skinned 
women are the very ones on whom the cosmetic 
will have the effect of drawing humors to the 
surface. Heavens! how many of this sort there 
are in the world, too—pale, shadowy as Sevres 
porcelain, fragile of bone and tender of skin, 
no more useful than wish-bones of a Christmas 
chicken! They have intense souls ; it is a pity 
they have not enough of bodies to hold them. Is 
there not wit enough in the world to conjure flesh 
to the bones and strength to the muscles of this 
great army of weak women? 





GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
FROM “THE MILL ON THE FLOSS.” 


HERE is something sustaining in the very | 

agitation that accompanies the first shocks 
of trouble, just as an acute pain is often a stim- 
ulus, and produces an excitement which is tran- 
sient strength. It is in the slow, changed life that 
follows—in the time when sorrow has become 
stale, and has no longer an emotive intensity that 
counteracts its pain; in the time when day fol- 
lows day in dull unexpectant sameness, and trial 
is a dreary routine—it is then that despair threat- 
ens; it is then that the peremptory hunger of the 
soul is felt, and eye and ear are strained after 
some unlearned secret of our existence which 
shall give to endurance the nature of satisfaction. 





Surely the only courtship unshaken by doubts 
and fears must be that in which the lovers can 
sing together. ‘The sense of mutual fitness that 
springs from the two deep notes fulfilling ex- 
pectation just at the right moment between the 
notes of the silvery soprano, from the perfect 
accord of descending thirds and fifths, from the 
preconcerted loving chase of a fugue, is likely 
enough to supersede any immediate demand for 
less impassioned forms of agreement. The con- 
tralto will not care to catechise the bass; the 
tenor will foresee no embarrassing dearth of re- 
mark in evenings spent with the lovely soprano. 





It is precisely the proudest and most obstinate 
men who are the most liable to shift their posi- 
tion and contradict themselves: every thing is 
easier to them than to face the simple fact that 
they have been thoroughly defeated, and must 
begin life anew. 





There is something strangely winning to most 
women in that offer of the firm arm: the help is 
not wanted physically at that moment, but the 
sense of hel, presence of whe that is 


outside the cok ee 
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Design for Border in Tapestry- 
Work. 

Tuts border is suitable for trimming 
curtains, cushions for window-seats, 
waste - baskets, etc. The material 
should be coarse or fine according to 
the purpose for which the border is de- 
signed. ‘The description of symbols 
gives the colors, which may be varied, 
of course, to match the furniture of 
the room, 











CHINESE FORTUNE- 
. TELLERS. 

“JN nearly all lands and all ages for- 

tune-telling has, in some form or 
other, been highly popular, from the 
instinctive desire of the human race to 
become acquainted with the hidden 
and unknown. Every school-boy knows 
how greatly divination was held in hon- 
or among the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans; has heard of the power which 
the ‘‘ medicine man” wields in the In- 
dian village ; and has perhaps dreamed 
sy, Who with 
ductive smile might some day accost 
him in a quiet, shady lane, and offer, 
for a slight consideration, to tell him 
of coming luck. In our own prosaic 
times and matter-of-fact country, how- 
ever, gypsies and other professors of 
the art of reading the hidden decrees 
of Providence seem to have fallen on 
evil days, and when they venture on 
too obtrusive a practice of their voca- 
tion, find themselves an object of ex- 
treme solicitude to the myrmidons of 
the law; but in China the case is dif- 
ferent, for throughout the length and 
‘breadth of all the eighteen provinces of 
that vast and populous empire fortune- 
telling flourishes, and is quite a matter 
‘of every-day life. The Chinese being 
an eminently superstitious race, are 
maturally eager to pry into futurity, 
sand consult their favorite oracle upon 
salmost every conceivable occasion, A 
(Chinaman can neither be married nor 
iburied, nor enter upon any business of 
tthe least importance, without the aid 
of one of the fortune-telling fraternity, 
so that it is mo wonder that with them 
the craft is prosperous. 

Probably the most popular method 
of telling fortunes is by the eight char- 
acters which give the exact time of a 
person’s birth—two representing the 
year of the cycle, two the month, two 
the day, and two the ‘‘ period” of the 
day at which the event occurred. 
Many of those who follow this branch 
of the profession are blind. They are 
led about the streets by boys, and have 
commonly two ways of proclaiming 
their calling, one being by means of 
two small bamboo clappers, with which 
they make certain well-known sounds, 
and the other by a yueh-ting, which is 
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Mornine Dress ror Exprerty Lapy, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs, 29-83, 


ed with loss of sight, establish them- 
selves in shops, and wait for people to 
come and consult them, are said to 
“see fortunes,” and being a somewhat 
superior class, they charge a double 
fee. They all make their predictions 
by reference to books, which teach 
them how to interpret the combina- 
tions of the horary characters, and 
whether they should deduce a propi- 
tious or unpropitious conclusion there~ 
from. Of course the blind man la- 
bors under considerable disadvantages 
in having to trust much more to his 
memory than is the case with his 
brother professor. ‘To this class of 
fortune-tellers gen ly belong those 
who, when negotiations for a marriage 
are being opened, are consulted to de- 
termine whether the eight characters 
of both parties are sufficiently in har- 
mony for them to become husband and 
wife; also those who choose lu 
propitious s for the transaction of 
important business. The aid of these 
soothsayers is invoked by the builder 
and proprietor of houses and hongs, 
and by the head-men in the erection of 
temples, etc. In the case of temples 
the ages of the elders and head-men of 
the neighborhood are made known to 
one who is able to divine what month, 
day, and hour will be lucky for the per- 
formance of the several kinds of labor 
connected with the erection of the pro- 
posed temple. In the matter of build- 
ing a house or hong only the age of the 
owner and proprietor is made known to 
the fortune-teller. He applies the rules 
of his art to decide on the precise hour 
which will be favorable for beginning 
to ‘*move the earth for the founda- 
tions, for putting up the ridge-pole in 
its place, for hanging the great or 
main door of honor, for digging the 
well, and making the fire-place in the 
kitchen.” 

A very popular, and at the same 
time the cheapest, kind of fortune-tell- 
ing is by means of a bird and slips of 
paper. ‘The professor of the black-art 
who adopts this method of divination, 
and is willing to satisfy the inquiring 
mind for the modest remuneration of 
about a half-cent of our money, “‘tray- 
erses the streets in search of employ- 
ment. He carries in one hand a piece 
of the small end of a cow’s horn and 
a bamboo stick. ‘These two are tied 
together loosely at one end, and he 
manages to strike or clap them to- 
gether so as to make a peculiar sound. 
In the other hand, or suspended from 
a front button of his coat, he has a 
small cage, containing a little bird of 
a particular species, He always takes 
with him on these professional excur- 
sions sixty-four small sheets of paper, 
on each of which is sketched a figure 
of a god, bird, beast, etc., and on ev- 
ery sheet is also written a short verse 
of poetry, usually four lines, each of 





















seven characters. These sheets are folded up in 
such a manner that the pictures and the poetry 
are not visible. When any one applies to have 


the copper, produces a peculiar noise, which any 
one who has ever been in a Chinese town will at 
once call to mind. ‘The peripatetic fortune-teller 


is nearly always blind, and he is said by the Chi- 
nese to ‘‘calculate fortunes,” for which he gets 
about a penny ; while those who, not being afilict- 


a circular piece of copper hung by two strings to 
a stick, a second stick being hung between the 
setrings ; this pendulous stick, when struck against 














Desten For Borner 1x Tapestry-Work. 
Description of Symbols: ™ 1st (darkest), & 2d, @ 8d, © 4th (lightest), Brown (the last sill). 
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his fortune told, he arranges the sixty-four pieces 
of paper on a table or on the ground, and places 
the bird-cage near them. He then opens the 
door, and the bird hops out and picks up one of 
the sheets with his beak. This the wise man 
opens and explains to the applicant.” 

Another class of peripatetic fortune-tellers de- 
vote themselves to inspecting the physiognomy. 
They are to be known by certain characters that 
are inscribed on a sachel which they carry with 
them. ‘They select a favorable and convenient 
spot in the street where they can spread out a 
chart, which they consult in reference to the per- 
sonal peculiarities of their customers. They 
carefully inspect every feature of the person who 
wishes to look into futurity, and compare togeth- 
er what they term the “‘five governors”—that is, 
the ears, eyes, eyebrows, nose, and mouth—to 
see whether they are in harmony, and whether 
the combined expression is good or not. They 
note the way in which the applicant walks and 
sits down, and so foretell his future. Further- 
more, they examine the length of each finger, 
and pay particular attention to the lines or creases 
in the palm of the hand, taking careful note of 
its color and thickness. , 

Yet another mode of gaining an insight into 
the decrees of fate is by dissecting the written 
character. Those who practice this branch of 
the art take up a position at the side of some 
frequented street, where they spread out a cloth, 
and arrange their writing materials. They also 
haye with them a box containing a number of 
pieces of paper, folded up, on which a single 
character is written; their fee is but small, be- 
ing usually about a cent. The inquirer into 
futurity chooses two of these pieces of paper, 
which the fortune-teller opens; he then dissects 
the characters on them, writing out their various 
component parts. He next talks over the ma 
ter about which his customer is anxious for in- 











formation, working in the meaning of the fresh char- 
acters obtained by the subdivision of the two ori; 
nally selected at random, often increasing the number 
by skillfully adding strokes to, and thus changing the 
meaning of, the characters. Upon the materials thus 
got together he founds an oracular response as to the 
coming events about which he has been consulted. 

‘Those who profess to reveal the secrets of futurity 
“by the use of the tortoise-shell and three ancient 
cash,” have shops or offices, where they may be con- 
sulted by those who prefer this method of ascertaining 
their fortunes. The cash commonly used are a cer- 
tain kind coined during the Tang dynasty (some 
twelve hundred years ago). They first light incense 
sticks and candles, placing them before the picture of 
an old man, whom they worship as the deity who pre- 
sides over this kind of divination. They then take 
the cash and put them into a tortoise-shell, which 
they shake once or twice before the picture, invoking 
the aid and presence of the god. They next empty 
the cash out, and taking them in one hand, they strike 
the shell gently three times with them, repeating at 
the same time forms of incantation. The cash are 
again put into the shell, and shaken as before three 
times, when they are turned out upon a plate, and 
careful observation is made of the manner in which 
they have chanced to fall. After noting how many 
have the reverse side upward, the same cash are put 
into the shell, and a similar operation is repeated once 
and again. At the conclusion of the third shaking, 
and the third observation of the relative positions of 
the coins, the fortune-tellers proceed to compare the 
diagrams with the ‘‘five elements” according to the 
abstruse and intricate rules of this species of divina- 
tion. After a tedious process of observations and 
comparisons, they pronounce judgment on the matter 
under investigation. 

What is termed ‘‘ geomancy,” in so far as it has to 
do with the selection of a fortunate burial-place by a 
critical examination of the earth and scenery, comes 
fairly into the category of fortune-telling, for the Chi- 
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EVENING DRESS. 

















Fig. 1.—Surr ror Boy rrom 7 to 9 Years oLp.—{See Fig. 2, Page 597.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VII., Figs, 46-55. 


nese consider that the future pros- 
perity of the family of the deceased 
depends greatly upon a lucky place 
of sepulture being chosen. ‘The 
Chinese expression for this is Féng- 
shui—that is, wind and water; and 
whatever, in the opinion of the wise 
man, interferes with the Féng-shui, 
is looked upon as very unlucky. It 
may be interesting to mention in pass- 
ing that this superstition with regard 


obstacles to the introduction of tele- 
graphs, railways, etc.,into the country. 
The man who ‘‘looks at the wind 








to the Féng-shui-is one of the great’ 


~ diminished. 


and water,” armed with a compass and other im- 
plements of his ait, accompanies a near relative 
of the deceased to some spot in the hills which is 
thought suitable for a burial-place, and he then 
proceeds to make his observations secundum 
artem. He notes ‘the nature of the ground, 
the color of the soil, its relative position to sur- 
rounding hills, valleys, streams,” ete. If large 
rocks are found in the earth, or if the spot prove 
to be wet, it is at once condemned, and a fresh 


.search has to be made for a place where the soil 


is dry and of a yellowish color. This species of 
fortune-telling is the most tedious and expensive 
of those which we have described, but the Chi- 
nese attach extreme importance to it. 





EVENING DRESS. 


HIS full-dress evening toilette is of groseille, 

or currant red faille, with an over-skirt of 
white Chambéry gauze. ‘The demi-train skirt 
is of silk, with a Spanish flounce. The gauze 
over-skirt has a pleating on the edge, and is 
caught to the silk in horizontal puffs by garlands 
of variegated roses, red, pink, and yellow, with 
embrowned leaves. ‘These garlands surround 
the whole skirt, except on the sides where the 
upper skirt is opened and forms medallions 
edged with a black lace ruche. The low round 
Josephine waist of silk has puffed gauze sleeves, 
and roses on the neck and bust. Roses are 
above the high puffed coiffure. The front of the 
hair is parted in the middle, and waved on the 
forehead. Pearl ear-rings and necklace with 
ruby medallion.’ Wide gold bracelets, and a 
large Trianon fan. 








LAVENDER CULTURE. 


Coe dae few persons are aware 
to how large an extent the culture of laven- 
der for commercial purposes is carried on within 
a radius of thirty miles from London, . In the 
county of Surrey alone there are nearly. three 
hundred and fifty acres of land devoted to its 
growth, and the total extent of the lavender 
fields in the London district can not fall far 
short of five hundred acres. When three years 
old the plant is at its best, and when it reaches 
the age of seven years it has made so much wood 
that it is more profitable to uproot it and set a 
fresh plant. The harvest-time depends much 
on the state of the weather, but it usually com- 
mences about the first week in August. The 
flowers are cut with a sickle, bound up in small 
sheaves, and immediately carried to the distill- 
ery. There the stalks are cut off, leaving but 
little more than the flowers, by which the bou- 
quet of the oil, afterward extracted, is much im- 
proyed, though the quantity of the oil is sensibly 
Much care is needed on the part 
of those who handle the sheaves in the distilling 
house to guard against being stung by the bees 
which ‘remain -attached to the flowers. The 
temperance, industry, and providence of these 
insects are proverbial; yet their behavior in lay- 
ender fields, especially toward the end of the 
season, when the flowers are fully. developed, 
can not be too severely reprobated. So careless 
are they of the good reputation they have earn- 
ed that they refuse to leave their luscious feast 
even when it is laid on the trimming bench, and 
hundreds are thrown into the still, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts to dislodge them, in a state of 
helpless intoxication. When the oil is first dis- 
tilled, it has a peculiar empyreumatic odor, but 
by being kept in bottles for twelve months it 
loses much of its harshness. It is still, how- 
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ever, unfit to be used as a perfume in its nat- 
ural state. In order to convert the essential oil 
into what is known as layender-water, it is mixed 
with from twenty to forty times its bulk of spirit, 
and with just a trace of neroli, or other essential 
oil, according to the taste of the compounder. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Exorsz.—Sleeveless jackets will be worn again. A 
Dlack velvet sleeveless jacket will be very pretty with 
the dresses you mention, Make it by the simplest 
jockey basque pattern, and merely edge it with a 
piping fold of silk. 

Trexas.—Your samples of lace are all cotton woven 
imitations of Valenciennes. 

Aw otper Ststrr.—Full directions for making the 
girl’s patterns are given in the Bazar in which they 
are illustrated. You did not send your full address. 

Mrs. F.—The shirt and blouse waists are usually 
plain loose blouses, Pleated waists are formed of 
box-pleats. 

Crara Bionpe.—Get two shades of slate blue cash- 
mere for your fallsuit. Read articles to “‘ Ugly Girls.” 
Put two tea-spoonfuls of soda in a quart of tepid 
water and wash your hair with it. 

Ax oxp Sunsortser.—Outside pockets are more for 
ornament than use. 

Anzatetra.—We have no cut paper pattern of the 
pervenche silk costume. Deep violet or else gray will 
Jook well with lavender. 

W. R. L.—The brilliantine and beaver mohair are 
favorite fabrics of the alpaca kind. Make your dress 
with a polonaise by pattern given in Supplement of 
Bazar No. 36, Vol. VI. 

Lost Horz.—Make the skirt of your suit of London 
smoke silk with bias bands of wine-color down the 
front breadths, and flounces of smoke-color behind, 
with bias bands for heading. Then have an over-skirt 
of wine-color, with a sleeveless basque of the same, 
and coat sleeves of smoke-color. The silk skirt and 
Swiss polonaise will be suitable. Arrange your hair 
by any of the models given in the Bazar that you find 
becoming. We do receive half-yearly subscriptions. 

C. A. 8.—A mantle of black cashmere trimmed with 
fringe or else guipure lace would be suitable for a lady 
of sixty years. A plain one would cost $25. 

Lena.—The simplest form of invitation for evening 
parties is now used. The formula is, “Miss A BC 
presents her compliments, and requests the pleasure 
of Miss D E F's company on Tuesday, March 5, at 
SPM.” 

PrrrLexep Svssorrmer.—Your shades of green are 
good and appropriate, but the fabric is very poor. 
Make by Double-breasted Jockey Basque Suit pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 32, Vol. VI. Wear white 
muslin or else white twilled ‘silk neck-ties, Green, 
buff, or brown gloves. 

Fivcet.—Get camel’s-hair or else cashmere ‘of dark 
myrtle green for your polonaise, Make by pattern of 
blouse-polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. VI. 
Trim with bias corded silk. The Shah turban of felt 
trimmed as you suggest will be appropriate. 

M. E. B.—The oxidized buckle and chain is not in- 
appropriate with your mourning dress, though jet is 
in better taste, 

C, F. A.—Make your dress by the Double-breasted 
Jockey Basque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
82, Vol. VI. Get also a dark cashmere suit and one 
of black silk, Leave other purchases to be made here, 
Get a round hat of black chip for traveling. 

Otp Sunscriwer.—Make your pretty Japanese silk 
by the Basque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
86, Vol. VL, on page 569. Trim with bias bands of 
blue silk, and have a blue silk vest. Make a Gabrielle 
wrapper of your plaid poplin. Cut a straight basque 
front for your sleeveless jacket. A suitof dark cash- 
mere is what you need for fall and winter. 

A. B, C.—Of course a bride sends invitations to the 
bridegroom’s parents as well as her own. 

Crana.—Put two gathered flounces ten inches deep 
on your black silk. Add puffs up the front breadth 
if you like. % 

Buanx.—At a dinner the leading lady guest should 
be seated at the right hand of the host, and the lead- 
ing gentleman guest at the right hand of the hostess. 
—Redingotes will be worn this fall. Read the New 
York Fashions in Bazar No. 87, Vol. VI., for de- 
scriptions of fall and winter bonnets, and don’t use 
prepared chalk oz yourz facc. 

Sussorwerr.—We can not undertake to recommend 
either physicians or boarding-houses, 

‘An Enauisn Lapy.—Leave your daughter’s card with 
your own when calling on friends, and avail yourself 
of every opportunity to introduce her personally to 
them. 

M.S. W.—We furnish ‘covers for the Bazar at 75 
cents each. A binder will probably charge about the 
same sum for putting thetn on. If you wish to use 
the patterns on the Supplements, you can do so to 
better advantage if not bound in the volume, but kept 
in a separate portfolio. Back numbers are furnished 
by the publishers at ten cents each. 

Twenty Qurstions.—The illustration of a suit you 
have selected on page 516 of Bazar No. 88, Vol. VI., is 
one of the most stylish models you can find for a fall 
suit. The standing collar, ruff, and other accessories 
of the basque are particularly good, and are found on 
fall importations. The gray silk suit will look well 
worn precisely as you describe it. A dark blne cash- 
mere redingote would answer with both gray and 
black silk skirts, and will be a fashionable garment 
this.season. If you object to this contrast, you can 
get a cashmere of the same gray shade, or else a dark 
iron gray camel’s-hair redingote, A pretty quaint little 
mantle of gray camel’s-hair embroidered as you suggest 
for the polonaise with a darker shade, and some yak 


braid with curled fringe, would also make your gray 


suit stylish and warm enough for autamn, 

M. A. P.—Trim your glossy black silk with folds 
and flounces of the silk of the dress. The Turkish 
toweling fabric is not suitable for trimming—it is used 
for redingotes. 

Exxa.—The Blouse-Polonaise pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 28, Vol. VI., is suitable for grenadine. Trim 
it with guipure or thread lace. Make your amber skirt 
a short demi-train. 

Mrs. ©, C. C.—As you haye invited ~our friends to 
call upon the guest who is staying with you, take it 
for granted their call is meant for her, and take her to 
the parlor at once, 

Mrs. J. T.—Scallop your wrapper all around, bind 
the scallops with blue silk, and put a pleating of blue 
silk three inches deep underneath the scallops to show 
in the space between them. 

Mrs. L. Q.—Remove the satin from your cashmere 
suit and trim with repped silk, velvet, or else yak braid. 
Alter the polonaise to a close-fitting garment. Read 
“Fall Redingotes” in New York Fashions of the pres- 
ent number of the Bazar. 








VIENNA PREMIUMS AND 
SEWING-MACHINES. 


We copy the following from the New Yor< 
Herald of August 12th: 
THE REGION OF THE SEWING-MACHINES. 


If Dante had been gifted with the spirit of 
prophecy, he would have set apart a region in 
his inferno to illustrate the rivalries and emo- 
tions of the sewing-machine manufacturers of 
the United States. The conflicts, the misunder- 
standings, the ambitions, the yearnings for ap- 
probation and notoriety, the odd, incessant ef- 
forts to win medals of progress, and renown, and 
merit, and honor which inspire the gentlemen 
who manage this industry, have given constant 
motion and life to the American department. So 
when His Majesty came into the sewing-machine 
department, every effort was made by ouv Com- 
missioners to introduce him to each special ma- 
chine and explain its peculiar qualities. Let me 
give you alist of the machines in the cetalogue, 
80 you may know what His Majesty was asked to 
do. First, the Howe Machine Company, New 
York; then the Singer Manufacturing Company, 
New York; the Whitney Sewing-Machine, Pat- 
erson, N. J.; the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Ma- 
chine Company, New York; the Wilson Sewing- 
Machine Company, Clevelond, Ohio ; the Wilcox 
and Gibbs Sewing-Machine Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York; Ezra Morrill &Co., DerbyLine, 
Vt.; George N. Bacon & Co., London, England ; 
the Weed Sewing-Machine Company, Hartford, 
with the patent effective stop motion ot Fair- 
child’s attachment; the Secor Sewing-Machine 
Company, New York; the Mackay Sole and Shoe 
Machine, Cambridge; the Universal Feed Sew- 
ing-Machine Company. Every exhibitor expect- 
ed a special visit from the Emperor, and His 
Majesty, with a patience and courtesy that should 
be commended, endeavored to visit them all. 

After waiting a few minutes to comprehend 
the explanations made to him of the advance of 
the industry so largely represented in America, 
the Emperor continued his tour of the other de- 
partments, especially inquiring of his attendants 
what different principles were presented by each 
separate machine, in what respect one machine 
differed from the other—all of which was ex- 
plained to him, ESPECIALLY THE NEW 
PRINCIPLE OF THE PATENT STOP, OR 
THE APPLICATION INVENTED BY MR. 
FAIRCHILD, AND NOW OWNED BY THE 
WEED MACHINE CO., BY WHICH THE 
ACTION OF THE NEEDLE IS ARRESTED 
BY THE PRESSURE OF A SPRING WITH- 
OUT STOPPING THE MOTION OF THE 
WHEEL, 

In the New York Herald of Aug. 19th we find 
awards were made as follows: 

To the Wilson Sewing-Machines of Cleveland. 

Elias Howe Sewing-Machine Company, FOR 
SEWING AND STITCHING. 

Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing-Machine Company of 
New York (for BEST SINGLE THREAD SEW- 
ING-MACHINE.) 

The Weed Sewing-Machine Company (for 
BEST STOP MOTION APPLIED TO SEW- 
ING-MACHINE TREADLES.) 

The Wilson Sewing-Machine Company being 
the only exhibitor that received a grand prize 
medal for the best Sewing-Machine, and Medals 
of honor.—[Com.] 








Corytne aeRO ey, the means of the newly in- 
Pi 


veuted Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISHMENTS. 


EAFNESS AND CATARRH.—A Lady, 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh, was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey C Ns 


364 Bowery, corner 
L. SHAW, er ctr Street, 
Branch Store, 345 Sixth Avenue, 

Begs leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 
superb stock of Human Hair Goods, of the best quality 
of hair only, without any intermixing whatsoever, 
of his own importation and manufacture. 

Whe Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 

All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 

PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 








uality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 

S inches long, 4 ounces weight, - - $500 
Do.22 do. do. 4 do. do. - - - 600 
Do.26 do. do. 4 do. do. = = 800 
Do.82 do. do. 4 do. do. - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Tong Stags Curls, natural Curly— 
‘inch, $2 00.’ 94-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
ts, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE Removed to 345 6th AVENUE, 
Laatew Fetes and 21st Streets, 
made over in latest styl 
Combings made up 50 cents. pee Paes me 


Goods sent ©. ©. D. by express, or on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or PO. ler. 


Rak ices 
$2753 single pair sent 00. Als aren 
selected stoc of Milline F Geode Lae Breet trim 
mings, &c. Price-List sent free on application. 





ee, 
J. TAYLOR’S BAZAR, 353 8th Aves N.Y, City, 





GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


4th Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


‘The Fourth Grand Gift Concert, authorized by spe- 
cial act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, will take place in Public Library 
Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1873. 

Only Bey thousand tickets will be sold. The 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 

At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
display ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 
dented sum of 


$1,900,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders. 

LIST OF GIFTS. 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT... 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT... 











825 CASH 
11,000 CASH GIFTS 
TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 

amounting to......... se andivearst $1,500,000 

The distribution will be positive, whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 

PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $600; 2234 
Tickets for $1,000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 

Full particulars may be learned from circulars, 
which will be sent free from this office to all who 
apply for them. 

ickets now ready for sale, and all orders accompa- 
nied by the money promptly filled. Liberal terms given 
to those who buy to sell again. 
THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public oN Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 


,WEBSTER’S PATENT 





[jrTow? 


oFiE ERAT IATL 
» Is one of the most important inventions 
most eae Button-hol 


Awarded first, jum at 
Institute Fairs, L 
the age. The 
t ole Worker ever invented. So 
lo that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
itthan the most experienced hand can work with- 
outit. Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 percent. profit. 
Sample Button-hole Worl and sample Button-hole 
Cutter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, 
Grou WRESTEE MING Cor Maewtacturers: Aeaon 
., Manufactur 
GE" Ploaso stato in what paper you saw this, 7% 


HE PATENT BUCKSKIN 
Dress Shields will ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
Dressthoroughly. The Perfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians. Send for circu- 
lars. D. C. Hatt & Co., 44 
West Broadway, N.Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 
Se 


Skin Diseases a Spertaye 

‘Dre. J. M. VanDyxz, Graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is the only regular physician that makes 
the treatment of Skin Diseases a specialty. Those 
who wish to consult him, either in person or by letter, 
will find him to be first-class in his specialty. 

Skin Diseases and their Symptoms, 

Aox @orrnxs, Brsocuzans).— Symptoms —Hard, 
small pimples with black points; affect the forehead 
cheeks, and nose of both sexes. 

Eozema, (Terrer).—Symptoms— Blisters form, 
which burst and dry into a yellowish or dark crust, 
a be in the form of scales; affects all parts of the 
bi 


















Wourn’s Rep Rasu or tre Face. —Symptoms— 
Congestion of the skin of the face, with red patches 
and red spots, pimples, and roughness of the skin. 

Barser’s Irou.— Symptoms— First, a red, itchy 
eon is seen, mattery pustules form, become quite 

ard, and shaving becomes painful. A burning sensa- 
tion is present. 

Prurigo, (Ivrense Ironme), Which begins when 


the clothing is removed ; increased by the warmth of 
the bed. fo eruption except that produced by 
scratching. 


The above and all Skin Diseases cured by Dr. J. M. 
wenbyss: New York Office, No. 6 West 16th Street; 
Philadelphia Office, 1126 Wainut Street. The Doctor 
can be consulted either by letter or in person at either 


CA”, 
VANS 
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Sold by all Druggists. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 


Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &¢., &¢. 


Drankenness and Opium Habit. 


Dx. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees @ 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


en 
FRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in an: Auantities. Send for Circular. 


YENDRIER. 636 Broadway, N. Y. 


Hosted by C O O8 le 


VIENNA 


PREMIUMS. 
THE WILSON SHUTTLE 


- SEWING-MACHINES 


Received the Grand 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AND MEDAL OF HONOR 
FOR THE 


BEST SEWING: MACHINE, 


THE BEST MADE SEWING-MACHINES, 
AND THREE 


Co-Operative Medals 


The Best Made Set of 
Harness, 

The Best Made Side Saddle, 
The Best Boot and Shoe 
Work, 

And the Best Samples of 
Cloth Sewing. 





No other Sewing-Machines received 
Premiums on their merits, which we will 
prove by evidence at our office, and that 
all reports relating to the contrary are 
false. ——_———_. 

Machines Sold on Easy Monthly Payments. 

SALESROOM: 1 

707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

And all otherCities in the United States. 


THE STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


able, elas- 
7 - tic, and 


cheapest Bustle in the market. The wear- a 
er can sit in any position whatever without bending 


or injuring it in the slightest degree, it closing ty 
entirely up on sitting, and returning with precision *y 
to its original shape on sxeink- The heaviest dress 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its c] 
erfect form (as is generally the fault). No 
ladies? wardrobe complete without 
the Standard Lotta Bustle. For saleo 
every where. Ask for Nos. 10,11, 15.3 
18, 22, &c., comprising the various sizes an 
styles. atentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 3 
hite St.,N.¥.; & 801 Race St., Phila. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
‘These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and 80 arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not.accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every forin 
of extravagance in cutting ey material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of Siery. 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, an 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. this catalogue 
‘vill be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and itude, the 

remium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
yee has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address [AMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt ot 
will receive by return a copy of the 

Be FOR casmaker a bosk just paolished, cutsining 
Bazar Prnundred (000) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New ‘ork fashions. 
Te eaten eetieseatc poate 

making, and trimming at the possible 

Sor seeks represented are for ladies, 





Sikes, boys, and little children, ‘The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are withont excep- 


tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared. 
in this country. The Bazar is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


SEND CASH IN ADVANCE TO FEMALE 
AGENTS, to pay for easy labor at home that will 
not interfere with’ other duties; one wanted in every 

county. Ihave ao sale. 
A. V. HARDINBURGH, Jersey City, N. J. § 


SepremBer 20, 1873.] 
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LADIES! 


Be sure and pay a visit to 

ERRIGHS, STH AVENUS, NEAR DTH ST. ) 
the great popular Ladies’ Emporium. 

Call and examine our Goods and Prices, whether 
you wish to purchase or not. No one urged to buy. 

Positive Bargains in every department. 

REAL LACES 
at less than cost of importation. 
Real Black Yak Lace, full 13¢ inches, at 40c. 
Real Black Yak Lace, full 2 inches wide, at 58c. 

Black Guipure Lace, full 2 inches wide, at 65¢. 
Real Black Guipure Lace, full 23s inches wide, at 85c. 
Real Black Thread Lace, full 1 inch wide, at 60c. 

Real Black Thread Lace, full 1 inches wide, at 72c. 

Wider widths proportionately cheap. Our Real 
Laces will all be found of superior qualities, and all 
choice designs. 

Large variety of Real Point and Point Applique 
Laces, Real Valenciennes Laces, Real Point Collars 
and Barbes, Real Thread Barbes, Coiffures and Pel- 
e Real Valenciennes Handkerchiefs, &., all at 
Special inducements, 

Extensive assortment of Silk Gimps, Fringes, and 
Dress Trimmings. 

( JUST RECEIVED FROM OUR PARIS HOUSE, ) 
recently established, the largest stock of hand-made, 
hand-embroidered Undergarments ever offered at re- 
tail. As we receive these goods direct from the manu- 
facturer, without any intermediate profits or commis- 
sions, we are enabled to sell them at fully one-half 
eae than these goods have ever been offered in America 
‘ore. 

French Percale hand-sewed Chemises, tucked bosom, 

band-embroldered festooning on band and sleeves, at 


French Percale hand-sewed Night Dresses, extra 
Aeris hand-embroidered festooning on band, front, 
and sleeves, at $2 88, 

French Percale Toilet Sacques, hand-sewed, eight 
Se, of six inches each, with large tucks between, 
at $1 85. 

Together with a variety of eyes, including some 
ofthe, richest hand-embroidered underwear ever ex- 

ibited. 


French Corset Waists for Children at $125; sold 
generally at $2 50 


MUSLIN UNDERGARMENTS 
of every style, quality, and price. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, 

our own importation, cheapest in the country. Extra 
fine quality Black Gros Grain Dress Silks at $150, 
$1 75, $2, $2 50, up to $5. English Crown Black Al 
Pacas at 25c., 84c., 87c., 45c., up to $1 20. 

Pure Linen Warp Alpaca at 50c., worth 85c. 

Superior Waterproot at $1, $1 10, $1 25, $1 35, and 
$1 50, much under value. 

27 Send for Samples. 


BARGAINS 

in Suits, Shawls, Cloaks, Hats, Feathers, Flowers, 
Sash and Trimming Ribbons, Merino Underwear, Real 
Hair Goods, Corsets, Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, &c., &c. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE BY MAIL. 


Goods sxpioeeed, C. 0. D. to’any part of the coun- 
try with full power of examination before acceptance. 


Ehrich’s Temple of Fashion, 


287 & 289 8th Avenue, near 24th St. 
NOVELTIES FOR EARLY FALL! 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Have placed on sale 


“NUMEROUS ELEGANT AND EXCLUSIVE FAB- 
RICS ADAPTED FOR EARLY FALL WEAR, 
Comprising 


PLAIN AND FANCY SILKS, 
RICH & MEDIUM DRESS GOODS, 
LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, 


HAMBURGS. 


. THE LATEST AND CHOICEST CONCEPTIONS OF 
THE PARISIAN ARTIST IN 


BONNETS and 
MILLINERY ORNAMENTS, 
RIBBONS & SASHES, 
CLOAKINGS, 
COLORED TRIMMING VELVETS. 
PERSIAN, PARIS, & PAISLEY 
SHAWLS. 


GREAT BARGAINS 





In 
LADIES’ EMBROIDERED LINEN 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave. 9th & 10th Sts. 
FALL IMPORTATIONS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0, 


FOR THE 
CONVENIENCE OF STRANGERS, 
ARE OFFERING 


A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


DRESS GOODS 


CLOTH COLORED SILKS, 
&e., &., 


NEW STYLES AND COLORINGS. 


BROADWAY, COR. 197 STREET, 
ee 


rf cieettge aeeortmen at less than Secor 


d for Price-List. Orders prone 
to and sent C. 0. D., with privilege of examinntone’ > 


J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 358 8th Ave,, N.Y. City, 
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A NEW PERFUME 


porannnes, 364 Bowery, 
SS L. SHAW, Cor, 4th SONY? 
‘, The largest stock of Human Hair 
goods in the city. Wigs made to 
order by the best artists. A perfect 
fit guaranteed. The invisible wig a 
specialty. No. 1, round the head; 
No. 2, from forehead to nape of neck: 
No. 3, from ear to ear across crown ; 
No. 4, from ear to ear across fore- 
head. Goods sent C.O.D. by express, 
or on receipt of color and money in 
registered letters or P. O. Order, free of charge. 


The New Florence 


Is the only Sewing-Machine that feeds 
the work backward and forward, or 
to the right and left, as the purchaser 
may prefer. It has en greatly IM- 
PROVED & SIMPLIFIED, and is far 
better than any other machine now in 
the market. FLORENCE SEWING- 
MACHINE COMPANY, Florence, Mass. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp To Frr any Fieunr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 1V. 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old) 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from $ to 15 years old)... _ 
INFANT'S*WARDROBE (CI 4 ed. 

Yoke Slip, at Blip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. ‘ 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER J 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

5 to 16 years Old). .....2..0...-esssssersenvee st 
GENTLEMAN’S S) 

AND SMOKING-CAP.... 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 

Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
fon Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for piel from 5 to 15 years old). . 
LADY’S SAO WRAPPER............. 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers)..........+2+-2s2++++ AH} 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt......... Oh 
LADY'S POSTILION-BA os 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years old)....... veces 95 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT . * 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

ing Gown). .... “ 387 

oy ‘oS yearsold) “ 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 : 
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LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with A) 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE 
ING SUIT... 
VEST-POLON A 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked e 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt)........ wee 2 80 
Vol, VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 


TIGHT BAS! with Aj 1 skirt 
and Walking Skirt. Pee o4) 
GIRL’ 











'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
BRS Te Nockea rer es miata 4 
ron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... “ 13 
SLERVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
Ce REDINGOTE WALKING 









NASTIC SUIT.. “ 30 
PLEATED WAIST “ 82 
DOUBLE -BREASTED JOCKEY 

WALKING SUIT... “ 32 
ENGLISH WALKING JA‘ « 39 





The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 


Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 


In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EVERYBODY LIKES @ deauzi- 

ful complexion, and @ soft, smooth 

skin; both are obtained by using 

Pape Alconated Glycerine Tablet 

of Solidified Glycerine, /ragrant, 

transparent, and incomparable as 

a@ Toilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 

and Dealers in Loilet Ariicies. 
$5t0G20 ver Ser iAseass Yona cats tenner eee 


work for usin thetr npare momertts, or all the time, than atanything 
cls, Particulars free, Address @, Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine. 

















- NEW YORK. 


Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 


NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No, 112 5th AVE. 


oe + 
er 
NAB _ WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and 
: New York. 


A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 


TOILET. 


ONE APPLICATION OF 


BARRY’S 


Pearl Cream 


‘Makes the sallow and dark skin as 
pure and smooth as 


ALABASTER. 


Sold by all druggists, and at the 
depot, 26 Liberty St., New York. 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 








Imp 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
¢an support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
‘This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 

‘ood already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars ‘will be sent on pecetpy of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER’S POPULAR EDITION 
CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


After Dickens, no English author of the day appeals 
80 directly to all branches of the English-speaking race 
as Charles Reade. His hatred of class injustice, of 
petty social spites and prejudices, of official wrongs 
and abuses, and his warm sympathy with all the fresh 
and true impulses and instincts of humanity, secure 
for his works appreciative readers wherever the En- 
glish language is spoken. Charles Reade’s works all 
deserve the widest circle of readers within whose 
reach they can be brought.—New York Times. 

Mr. Reade is one of the most vigorous of modern 
writers of fiction, And in all his works he has a high 
moral aim, as the exposure of some evil that demands 
correction.—New York Observer. 


A SIMPLETON: A Story of the Day. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents ; -Cloth, $1 00. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. Illustrated. 8yo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 50 cents, 

HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. 
Illustrated. 8yo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 
$1 00. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT; Or, Jealousy. Ilustra- 
ted. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. - 

NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 8yo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 
8vo, Paper, 35 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

WHITE LIES. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH; or, Maid, 
Wife, and Widow. 8vo, Paper. 50 cents. 

PEG WOFFINGTON, Christie Johnstone, and 
other Stories. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. Ilus- 
trated. S8yo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. Illustrated. 
8yo, Paper, 30 cents. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 



















The above in Sets, 5 Vols., 8v0, Cloth, $8 00. 





ee Hanrer & Brorurns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ze 


For Cleansing the Teeth. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 

of either will be sent Jor one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 
Hauren’s Macazoxr, Hanven’s Weexry, and Hanprr’s 

Bazax, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the MAGazNe, WEEKLY, or 
Bazan will be anpplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonmens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

‘The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
‘Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
StSubeeriptions may commence at any time, When no date is spedl- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order, 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrrr & Brorimrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonid the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











Tres FoR ApVERTISING IN Harren’s WEEKLY AND 
ER's BAZAR. 4 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Foie Bee pens will send either of the 
‘ollowing works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
the United States, on recstoe of the: ise en 





g2@7~ Harper's Caratocue mailed free on receipt 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. ipt of 





i 
FLAMMARION'S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 
sphere. Translated from the French of Casitie 
LAMMARION. Edited by James Giarsuer, F.R.S., 
Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ical Department of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. ith 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 
cuts. Syo, Cloth, $6 00. 
IL 
TYERMAN’S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rey. Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton, with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Rev. L. Ty- 
zEMAN, Author of ‘Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Weslerst eo wan Steel ese oe 8yo, 
oth, . niform with Tyerman's fe o, 
John Wesley.") oe" 2 WG 
II. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH, The Dwelling, 
the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining-Room, the 
Parlor, the Library, the Kitchen, the Sick-Room. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00."’ (Uniform in style and price with 
the ‘Bazar Book of Decorum.”) 

Iv. 

CASTELAR’S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
Old Rome and New Italy. By Emiio Casrerar. 
Translated by Mrs. Antuvr Anxoup. 12mo, Cloth, 


75. 
A 
LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the 
Rey. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. Rrmeaway, D.D. 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


Vi. 
1 GO A-FISHING. By W. 
“Boat Life in t and Nubia,” “Tent Life in 
the Holy Land,” “Later Years,” “The Old House 
by the River,” &c. Crown Syo, Cloth, Beveled 
dges, $2 50. 


, C. Prom, Author of 








VIL. 

ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joun W. 

Fornzy. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
VIL. 

MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER: Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness. Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Schools. Mlustrations, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 1 


FARM BALLADS. By Writ Carteron. Illustrated; 
Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $23 00. 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. , 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
EO Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, 





1 

STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. By Miss Brappon, 
Author of “Aurora Floyd,” ‘Eleanor’s Victory,’ 
“Birds of Prey," “Lovels of Arden,” “To the Bit- 
ter End," &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 


2. 
A SIMPLETON: A Story of the wer By Cuartrs 
\. Rrapg, Author of “Hard Cash,” “Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ‘‘Neyer Too Late to Mend,” &. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


38. 
TOO SOON: A Study of a Girl's Heart. By Karn- 
ang 8. Macquor, Author of “Patty,” &. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents, 


4. 

INNOCENT. A Tale of Modern Life. By Mrs. O1- 
puant, Author of “ Agnes,” * Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” “John: a Love Story,” “Brownlows,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8yo, Paper, 75 cents. 

5. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN.. The 
New Magdalen. By Wirx1e Coxtins, Author of 
“The Woman in ite,” ‘ Armadale," “Moon- 
stone,” “Man and Wife,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


6. 

“(tHE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID." By Anni 
‘Tuomas, Author of ‘On Guard,” ‘ Walter Goring,” 
“Theo Leigh,” “Played Out,” &c., &c. S8yo, Paper, 
50 cents. 

7. 


THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro: 
mance. By Harrter Marrinzav. New Edition, 
8yo, Paper, 50 cents, 








tz Hanrre & Broruens will send any of their worka 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


‘You ask WHY we can sell ¥irst 
Class 7 Octave Piauos for $290? 
We answer—Itcosts less 
to make any $600 Piano sol 

70) 





5 le: - 
cular, in which we refer to over 
&e. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in “44 States and Territories,” Please state where you saw 


D®,™ BLE’S GREAT DISCOVERY.— 


vo ‘cure for fever and ague, bilious fever, 
and chillfever. Atonic. Price$i pee ttle. Wholesale 
Depot, 7 Sixth Ave. Sold every where. Agents wanted. 


ee 

Agents wanted 
$72 00 EACH WEEK, *wrery Were 
Pasmarsuscints cue aos 


BOSE 7 a 
WANTED cnt popatar books, Bodks that are 


irably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes 0; 
lie in, by John W. aes Farm Ballads, a 
Will Carleton; Z Go a-Fishing, by W.C. Prime: Miss 
Beecher’s Housekeeper and Healthkeeper; The Fishing 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. For further particulars, inquire of or address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
og SE ea ada eg 
5) TO $150 PER WEEK guaranteed to 
intelligent and industrious persons, of either 
sex, to act as our Agents. Business ver pleasant. 
Address Tur Western Ant AssooraTton, Chicago, Tl, 
LAFONTAIN’S BEAUTIFIER. Removes 
TAN AND Freokirs, BLACKHEADS, PIMPLES, AND 
Fresnworms. Price $100 per Bottle. Wholesale De- 
pot, 7Sixmm Avenve. Agents wanted. 
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FACETIZ. New York so tn tht he eat 


A wnusnixe damsel called 
at the office of a paper a few 
days since and inquired for 
“papers for a week back,” 
and that innocent young pub- 
lisher’s clerk thought she 
wanted perhaps a sticking- 
plaster, instead of a bundle of 
papers suitable for a bustle, 


pn gee 

At a public gathering lately 
one of the gentlemen present 
was called upon for a speect 
and this is how he responded } 
“Gentlemen and women, I 
ain’t no. speecher. More’n 
twenty years back I came 
here a poor idiot boy, and 
now what are 12” 

a 

A minstrel, riding a pump- 
kin-colored sorrel, perpetrated 
a heavy sell on @ toll-keeper 
one day. He rode up unob- 
served, and turning his horse’s 
face about, directly opposite 
to the direction he wanted to 
0, called to the toll-keeper, 
who by this time had come 
out, ‘‘ What is the toll 2” 

“Twenty cents,” answered 
the toll-keeper. 

“Too high,” replied the sol- 
itary horseman; ‘can’t pay 
it. “Guess I will go back.” 

He turned his horse about 
and proceeded in precisely the 
direction he wanted to go, the 
toll-gatherer never dreaming 
of the sell. 

—.—__. 

The editor of an Illinois pa- 
per thinks fishing, as a gen- 
eral role, don’t pay. “We 
stood it all day in the river 
last week,” he says, “but 
caught nothing—until we got 
home.” 

What plant is capable of 
givin out the most heat ?—A 

ern is, 


“I met, the other day,” 
writes a foreign sportsman, 
“with an Englishman who 
travels some hundreds of 
miles every year to indulge in his favorite sport, trout- 
fishing. believe that, provided his favorite stream 
were undisturbed, this enthusiastic fisherman would 
be but little concerned if the whole world were sub- 
merged in a second deluge, as may be judged from the 








following anecdote. One day he was exploring the 
banks of his favorite stream, accompanied by the land- 
lord of the inn at which he was stopping. The latter 


happening to come too close just at the moment when 
his guest was throwing his fly, the hook caught the 
poor wretch’s eyelid, causing him intense pain. The 
sportsman coolly took out the hook, readjusted the 
fly, and, as the innkeeper continued howling at the 
top of ‘his voice, ‘You can,’ said he, in a whisper, 
‘put your eye down in your bill; but I'll trouble you 
to stop that noise, so as not.to frighten my fish.’” 


gee 

A child being asked by her Sunday-school teacher, 
“What did the Israelites do after they crossed the Red 
Sea 2?” answered, 

“T don’t know, ma’am ; but perhaps they dried them- 
selves.” 

During the recent ‘‘season” a little knot of ladies 
were discussing the subject of marriage. One of the 
arty, a single young lady, said, ‘Matches are made 
in heaven.” 

“Very likely,” was the quiet rejoinder of a married 
lady, ‘‘and they are often dipped in the other place.” 
ee 

Tur reat Rauway Drvipenps—The scattered frag- 
ments of the passengers ! 

ae 

“How do you get along with your arithmetic ?” 
aaked a father of his little boy, who answered and 
said : 
“Tve ciphered through addition, partition, sub- 
traction, distraction, abomination, justification, hallu- 
cination, derivation, amputation, creation, and adop- 


tion!” 
A fool is surely the best company at a shooting par- 
ty, because he keeps the game alive. 


eee ) 
If a clerk wishes to borrow a novel from 4 friend, he 
had better not say he’s a book-keeper, 


Ss 


SSS 


| 





MAKING A MOUNTAIN OUT OF A MOLE-HILL. 


“Well, I declare, if there isn’t Maria and that New Boarder Hugging in the arm-chair !” 


A LOSS. 


How hard a thing it is to part 
From those we love and cherish! 

How deeply does it pain one’s heart 
To know all things must perish! 

And when a friend and comrade dear 
Is lost to us forever, 

We feel how frail are all things here, 
Since e’en best friends must sever. 

I, too, have lost a friend, who broke 
Its power when care was near me; 

And troubles disappeared in smoke 
When he was by to cheer me. 

But as friends fall when valued most, 
Like fruit that overripe is, 

My loved companion I have lost— 
That. friend my meerschawm pipe is! 


eens 
“I came off with flying colors,” as the painter said 
when he fell from the ladder with a palette on his 
thumb. i 
THE KNAVE. . 


“You have played the deuce with my heart,” said a 
gentleman to a lady who was his partner in a social 
game of whist at an evening party. 

“Well,” replied the lady, with an arch smile, “it 
was because you played the knave.” 

ee 

Quills are things that are sometimes taken from 

the pinions of one goose to spread the opinions of 


another, 


It seems that it is not always safe to buy your fish 
even at the sea-side, for proximity to the briny waves 
does not assure freshness. Here is an incident from a 
well-known watering-place. ‘The vendor of soles call- 
ed a visitor's attention to his stock in trade, but found 
that the stranger would not deal, for the reason that 
the last fish purchased of the vendor was so bad that 
it had to be thrown away. R 

“Well, marm,” was the defense, ‘it was your own 
fault, not mine ; for I was calling them soles in front 
of your house for three days before you’d buy ’em.” 





ANOTHER OUTRAGE. 
As 1F THE LADIES COULDN’T CONCEAL ‘THEIR CHARMING FACES SUFFICIENTLY WITH THE CoLossAL Fan, 


THEY HAVE NOW ADOPTED THE HIGH ExizapeTH RurF. 


THis 18 TOO MUCH. 





EXPLANATORY. 


EXCLUSIVENESS. 

Host. “Nice party, ain’t it, Major Le Spunger? 
‘Igh and low, rich and poor—most peo le are welcome 
to this’ouse! This is ‘ Liberty ’All,’ this is! No false 
pride or ’umbug about me! I'm a self-made man, I 
am!” 

Tur Mason. “Very nice party indeed, Mr. Shoddy. 
How proud your father and mother must feel! Are 
they here 2” 

Host. ‘ Weil, no! "Ang it all, you know, one must 
draw the line somewhere !” 


oes 
“Were you guarded in your conduct while in New 
York 2” asked a father of his son, who had just return- 
ed from a visit to that city. 
“Yes, Sir; part of the time by two policemen.” 


see 

Wuar ue Lacken.—A few evenings since a coarse 
upstart having at a party exhibited his lack of gentle- 
manliness in the presence of a witty young lady she 
pomarked, “He’s almost a perfect brute ; all e lacks is 
instinct.” 


Poetry and advertising seem to have become blend- 
ho ‘as it were.” A poet lately did this for twenty- 
ve cents: 


“Oh, come into the garden, Maud, 
And Sit beneath the rose, 
And see me prance around the beds, 
Dressed in my Sunday clothes. 
“Oh, come and bring your uncles, Maud, 
Your sisters and your aunts, 
And tell them Johnson made my coat, 
My waistcoat, and my pants.” 


ogi 
A pancrnovs Piayrome—A rattlesnake. 


= 
The men to suit every one to a hair must be the 
wig-makers, aD SR RT 


Domesrio Concessions.—‘‘ I found it very inconven- 
ient, and a great loss of time,” said Chiteaubriand, 
“to dine before seven o'clock. My wife wanted to 
dine at five o’clock, and insisted upon that hour. Aft- 
er many arguments and many heated discussions we 
finally compromised upon six o’clock—an hour which 
was very inconvenient to us both. This is what they 
call domestic concessions.” 


Sage 

A Detroit boy stood an umbrella, with a cord tied to 
it,ina pops. loorway. Eleven persons thought that 
umbrella. was theirs, and carried it with them the 
length of the string. They then suddenly dropped it, 
and went off without once looking back or stopping 


to pick it up. ee a ats 
What is that which has many leaves and no stem ?— 
A book. in Wa 


A sign on the door of a Paris lodging-house reads : 
“ Music Lessons—Piano and Big Drum—from 8 o'clock 
a.m. to 10 o'clock p.m.” Pleasant house to live in, we 
should think, especially for a poet. 


keep cool at any time by 
standing in the shade of a 
lamp-post. 
——— ee 

A Chicago railroad has pro- 
vided its passenger trains with 
Bibles, securely chained and 
marked, so as fo prevent their 
being stolen. This, of conrse, 
says a contemporary, is to 
prepare its patrons for the 
death which inevitably awaits 


them. 


A coroner, while sitting on 
a drowned man the other day, 
trying to identify him, was 
informed by one Of the jurors 
that “if the oprpe’ had an 
impediment in his speech, he 
should say it was one of his 
neighbors, named Brown.” 
A vigilant search failed to dis- 
cover any impediment. 

A eerie 

The young men of Chicago 
are sald tobe ‘classified ae- 
cording to their skill as veloc- 

dists into the ‘ timid tod- 
ers,” the “wary warblers,” 
the “go-it-gracefuls,” and the 
“fancy few.” 
att 

The minister of a rural par- 
ish having neglected to pray 
for rain, was waited upon by 
a deputation to remonstrate 
with him on the omission. 
“Weel-a-weel,” he _ replied 
after hearing what they had 
to say, “I'll pray for to please 
ye, but the feint a drap ye'll 
get till the change o’ ‘the 
moon! 

Lavres anpuicu Latrrunes. 
—Danghters of Earth in one 
point differ from their moth- 
er. A wad of false hair at 
the back of the female head 
maintains a high temperature 
at the poll. 

oe 

A Graruro Prroration.— 
A Scotch minister recently, in 
discoursing of a certain class 
of persons who were obnox- 
ious to him, concluded with 
this singular peroration : “‘ My freens, it is as impossi- 
ble for a sinner to enter the kingdom o’ heaven as for 
coo to climb up a tree wi’ her tail foremost and har- 
ry a craw’s nest; or for a soo to sit on the tap o’ a 
thistle and whistle like a laverock.” 

a 

Our Teutonic friend Johannes K—— entered one 
ot Due drug stores and thus addressed one of the 

lerks : 

“Toctor, I feel sig all ofer, und de beebles dells me 
I better take one fissick.” 

“All right, Sir,” says the clerk. ‘Will you have a 
dose of salts or some purgative pills 2” 

“Vell, vot it cost for dem saulds 2?” 

“Ten cents, Sir.” aoe, 

“Und how much for dem fissicking pill ?” 

“Tl give you a dose at the same price.” 

After a vain search in his pocket for the required 
sum, he asked: am 

“Poctor, you tond got no second-hand fissicking 
pills, ain’t you?” __ 


JUSTIFICATION. 


“See here, Dick. I hear that you are in the habit of 
taking my jokes and passing them off as your own.” 
“Shouldn't a man always be willing to take a joke 
from a friend ?” responded Dick. 
eects 
THE RETORT. . 


Several Trishmen were disputing one day about the 
invincibility of their respective pace when one of 
them remarked, ‘Faith, I’m a brick. 

“And indade I’m a bricklayer,” said another, giv- 
ing the first speaker a blow that brought him to the 


ground. ‘ 


A clerk who had a mind for logic, applied it to a 
farmer with advantage, thus: » 

Farmer. “ Got any cow-bellé?” 

Currx. “Yes; step this way.” 

Farmer. “Those are too small; haven’t you any 
larger 2” 

Crzrx. “No, Sir; the large ones are all sold.” 

Rusticus started off and got as far as the door, when 
the clerk called him back. 

“Look here, stranger; take one of these small bells 
for your cow, and you won’t have half the tronble in 
finding her; for when you hear her bell, you will know 





that she can’t be far off.” 
-The logic was irresistible, and the farmer bought 
the bell. OEE 


Said an Irishman to the telegraph operator, “Do you 
ever charge any body for the address of a message?” 

“No,” replied the operator. 

“And do ye charge for signing his name, Sir ?” said 
the customer, 


“No, Sir.” 

“Well, then, will ye please send this? I just want 
my brother to know I am here,” handing the follow- 
ing: “To John M‘Flinn—at New York—[signed] Pat- 
rick M‘Flinn.” 

It was sent as a tribute to Patrick’s shrewdness. 





WIGGINS, WHO HAS A DECIDED TASTE FOR ENTOMOLOGY, SAYS HE DOESN’T CARE ABOUT PURS 


Se 


LA 











NG THE 


Srupy uNDER THE ADVANTAGES THAT WERE OFFERED HIM AT A FRIEND’s House IN THE CounTRY. 














x ry cal ian Lhe s OPIES TEN CENTS. 
ow YC ORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1873. $100 PER YEAR IN ADVANCS. 
tn the Vear 1873 by Hi wrper & Brothers, in the Office of the Lidratian of Cong: ,] 
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TOI JE T’AIME. 
By MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 
“Ropert, toi je t'aime!” 
I hushed my heart to hear 
What siren voiced my name 
In tones so silver clear. 
Oh, thought too full of bliss! 
Those notes could only fall 
From lips I'd love to kiss, 
The sweetest lips of all. 
“Robert, toi je t'aime!” 
It were no harm to see 
(I quenched my meerschaum’s flame) 
Who sang so well of me. 
Like moth to glittering light 
My neighbor's candle drew 
My footsteps through the night. 
Ah, love! I thought of you, 


- The candle’s beam was dim, 
But by the moon superb 
I saw a figure trim, 
A face severe, acerb ; 
Not Lucia, but her aunt, 
Who ‘‘ practiced” in the dark, 
And of my dreams gallant 
Was scarce the shining mark. 


‘Robert, toi je t’aime !” 

My darling, if you'll say 
Just so much with my name 
‘This sunny summer day, 

From sweetest lips of all, 
Vl hush my heart to hear 
The accents as they fall 
In tones so soft and clear, 





ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

See illustration on first page. 
HIS pretty double-breasted English walking 
jacket, which is copied from a model just 
imported from Paris by Lord & Taylor, is des- 
tined to be the popular wrap of the season. It 
is at once stylish and comfortable, and may be 
made of any thick material—such as camel’s-hair 
cloth, diagonal, ladies’ cloth, cashmere, etc., or 
of heavier beaver cloth or fur for winter, In the 
original the walking jacket is of olive camel’s- 
hair cloth, the rest of the suit being of olive serge, 
The lapped over-skirt is a new and favorite gar- 
ment, and will be found graceful and becoming, 
The jacket may be trimmed to suit the taste, 

with velvet, gros grain, or yak braid. 

Cut paper patterns of the English walking 
jacket suit, comprising the walking jacket, lapped 
over-skirt, and walking skirt, will be furnished 
in nine sizes, even numbers, from 30 to 46 inches 
bust measure. To take the size, pass a tape 
measure entirely around the body, under the 
arms, across the shoulder-blades, and two inches 
above the fullest part of the bust, drawing it 
moderately tight. No other measure is needed. 
If the bust measure is an uneven number of 
inches—for instance, 35—send for 36 inches, and 
take the seams deeper than is allowed for in the 
pattern, 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

‘Tuts suit comprises three articles—double- 
breasted English walking jacket, lapped oyer- 
skirt, and walking skirt. 

Evevish Watxine Jacker.—This pattern 
is in nine pieces—front, back, side form for the 
back, collar, sleeve, cuff, two pockets, and lap- 
pet. The parts are notched to prevent mistakes 
in putting together. The holes show where to 
baste the seams on the shoulders and under the 
arms, to turn down the collar, to turn back the 
lapel in the front of the neck, to cut the button- 
holes and sew on the buttons, to place the pock- 
ets, and the size and form of the under part of 
the sleeve. The front of the jacket is double- 
breasted, and closes with button-holes and three 
buttons. A second row of buttons is sewed on 
the opposite side of the middle. There is a 
pocket on the left breast, and a larger one on 
each front near the bottom. The holes show 

~ where to place the pockets, The neck is fin- 
ished with a collar and lapels, the collar being 
turned down in the line of perforations. The 
back is made half-fitting by middle and armhole 
seams. The middle is left open below the waist 
line from the notch down, ‘The lappet-shaped 
piece is sewed in the armhole seam below the 
waist according to the notches. A deep cuff 
- finishes the wrist of the coat sleeve. Place the 
longest seam of the sleeve to the notch in the 
back part of the armhole, holding the sleeve to- 
ward you when sewing it in, Baste up the 
\jacket, and try on wrong side out; if alteration 
is needed, take up more or less in the seams, 
Be very particular in cutting goods with a nap 
to have it run toward the bottom of the garment. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 344 yards, 

Number of buttons, 8. 

Larrep Over-Sxrrt.—This pattern is in 
three pieces—front, side gore, and back breadth. 
Cut the back with the longest straight edge laid 
on the fold of the goods to avoida seam, Cut 
the other parts lengthwise. Close the seams. The 
Watteau pleat is formed at the top of the skirt by 
the notches. Place the first two notches evenly 
together, turning the pleat toward the front; the 
next two notches, turning the pleat toward the 
back. The other two form the large pleat turn- 
ed toward the middle of the back; the rest of the 
back breadth is gathered. The left front of the 
over-skirt overlaps the right, to correspond with 
the jacket. Place the right corner to the single 
notch at the top of the left side. The back is 
seeped PY. a spe ten inehes long, one end of 
which is sewed at the single hole, th 
the middle of the belt. 2 pee eon 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 
_Watxine Sxrer.—This pattern is in four 

pieces—half of front gore, two side gures, and 


half of back breadth. Cut the front and back 
with the longest straight edge laid on the fold of 
the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces each 
of the pattern given for the side gores. Put the 
pattern together by the notches, and pay no at- 
tention to the grain of the paper.. The front 
gore is trimmed from the waist down with grad- 
uated folds from one to three inches deep; the 
rest of the skirt at the bottom is finished with a 
deep flounce cut eighteen inches, and headed by 
a three-inch fold. A four-inch wide fold is 
placed on each side of the front breadth the en- 
tire length from the waist down. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 6 yards. 





Harper's Macaziné, WEEKLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber, PosrAGE PREPAID, on receipt 
of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 


ee A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
Ly contain§ more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SarurpAy, SEPTEMBER 27, 1873. 


> With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for September 20 was sent out 
gratuitously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing further installments of “THE 
ParISIANS,” by Lorp Lyrron, and 
“Puineas REpux,” by ANTHONY TROL- 
LOPE, and two pages of humorous illus- 
trations. 

An EIGuT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT will be 
sent out gratuitously with the Number 
of Harper’s WEEKLY for September 27. 


W@> Cut Paper Patterns of the English Walk- 
ing Facket Suit, illustrated on the first page of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
page 623. 


(a Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain an extremely choice variety of patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of new and elegant Fall 
Dresses and Wrappings for Ladies and Children ; 
Corsets, Lingerie; Watch-Stands, Lamp-Shades, 
Casters, Work-Baskets ; Embroidery Patterns, 
ett., etc., together with rich literary and artistic 
attractions. 





MOTHERS-IN-LAW. 


UR current light literature in all its de- 
partments furnishes hits at mothers- 
in-law. The fashion had its origin in En- 
gland. The American witticisms are mere 
imitations. What foundation there may be 
for these slurs on a large class of English- 
women we do not know, That they are un- 
just in America we are sure, And yet every 
week one reads something which the writer 
manifestly thought to be smart, which, as 
it reaches the eyes of hundreds of the most 
self-sacrificing of our women, must give them 
pain, because it is an unnecessary and unjust 
aspersion of their whole class. 

Sometimes the form of the joke is to put 
into the mouth of the son-in-law some severe 
hit at his wife’s mother. It is noticeable 
that it is never the husband’s mother, but 
always the wife’s mother, that gets the blow. 

It is time to pause and inquire into the 
justice of this. Is there any thing in the 
nature of the relationship to necessitate an 
antagonism between a woman and herdaugh- 
ter’s husband? or, in point of fact, do these 
women conduct themselves in such a way as 
to justify these hits? 

In a very large majority of instances, so 
far as the husband is concerned, he has to 
thank his mother-in-law for what is beauti- 
ful, attractive, and profitable for him in his 
wife: the man married the girl whom this 
woman raised. Now if mothers-in-law are 
such hideous things—so base, so mean, so 
impertinent—that a visit from them is to be 
dreaded, how is it that such hags are the 
mothers of such houris, and that such hate- 
ful women have been able to train other 
women to be so charming ? 

_ Daughters must be very precious to their 


_ing order. 


mothers. When a gentleman selects a girl 
to be the object of his profoundest and most 
manly affection, to be the sharer of his for- 
tune, and to be his other self, he must be- 
come an object of interest to the mother. 
She knows that it is in the course of nature 
and of grace that her daughter shall marry 
some one. If that husband prove to be true 
and noble and kind, it seems to be natural 
that the mother-in-law should love him with 
a very peculiar affection. Her own sons 
have come to her in the order of nature, but 
this new son has come a gift of God’s gra- 
cious providence. So far as we have been 
able to observe, this has been almost inya- 
riably the case with mothers-in-law. Where 
they have been Christians it has been the 
rule without exception. Whenever, there- 
fore, a man slurs his mother-in-law simply 
in virtue of her holding that relation to him, 
it would seem to imply something wrong in 
his own character or conduct. No true gen- 
tleman would give his wife any treatment he 
would not be perfectly willing to have her 
mother witness. 

Ordinary delicacy should cause a gentle- 
man to be as careful of speaking of his wife’s 
mother as of his own. Wherever a man has 
had some seeming ground for regarding his 
mother-in-law as a nuisance, an investiga- 
tion would probably detect that his wife had 
never thoroughly married him. A woman 
never thoroughly marries a man until she is 
ready to become so one with him that she 
shall consider how the observance of the 
wishes of others, even her own parents, shall 
promote his happiness and prosperity. At 
the moment of marriage, and by the very 
act, she removes herself from under the au- 
thority of her mother, to be under that of 
her husband ; and every wise mother gives 
up her daughter thoroughly to the man who 
is to be the husband, and thereafter studies 
his wishes and his prosperity as much as 
those of her own daughter, and as feeling 
that they are really one. ‘An occasional fail- 
ure to do this on the part of mothers-in-law 
may have given rise to these caricatures of 
the whole class. 

As human nature is constituted, it is-al- 
ways safer that when a young couple marry, 
the wife be taken to a distance from her 
home, and not to that of the husband’s par- 
ents. They then cling to each other, each 
looking to the other for help and pleasure. 
It is the wife who is more in danger of trou- 
ble from her mother-in-law. A man has to 
dread trouble more from his own mother 
than from his wife’s, and yet we have to see 
the first arrow of witticism shot from a wom- 
an’s bow against her mother-in-law. It is 
his mother who is apt to torment the young 
wife with intimations of how she did when 
she first married. 

But none of these disagreeable things hap- 
pen where a man truly marries a woman, 
and she truly marries him, and the parents 
on both sides have correct ideas of the sancti- 
ty which belongs to this unity. Even as 
things are in society, how many a married 
man is indebted to his mother-in-law for 
taking a thousand burdens from his wife’s 
shoulders and his own! It is the mother-in- 
law who assists in securing the new house, 
procuring the furniture, arranging it in its 
place, suggesting many an expedient for 
comfort from her own experiertce, and put- 
ting the machinery of the household in work- 
To her the husband owes many 
an hour of his wife’s society which otherwise 
would be absorbed by domestic drudgery; 
and when the little children come, it is the 
wife’s mother to whom they seem nearest 
and dearest. It is she that nurses them 
most tenderly in the most trying portion of 
their lives. It is she who spends so many a 
wearisome hour in thé nursery, that he and 
his friends may have his wife’s company in 
the parlor or at the place of public amuse- 
ment. A thousand touching stories of devo- 
tion upon the part of the wife’s mother could 
be told, but we do not intend to be pathetic. 

Whenever we hear a man making a dis- 
paraging insinuation with regard to his 
mother-in-law, we always feel like saying to 
him, “Sir, you never would have been any 
where if your father had never had a moth- 
er-in-law.” 





CRIMPS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 

HAVE just been reading a harangue upon 
the folly of self-adornmentin women. The 
writer admits that it is well enough for girls 
to crimp their hair, but after marriage they 
should give up their crisping-pins, and wear 
their tresses as nature made them. Recount- 
ing his reasons, the girls, he says, may se- 
clude themselves from mortal eyes till such 
time as the crimps are ready to fledge into 
waves; but he thinks with horror of the 
husband who is forced to see his wife in all 
the hideousness of her hard-bunched hair. 
For him no illusion, not even the grace of na- 
ture’s own provision; for him only deform- 

ity and the rough preliminaries of beauty. 
Why should we talk? Let a girl who, by 





waving and puffing and crimping and cloud- 
ing, by braids of bought hair, by tulle and 
erépe and flower and ribbon and arrow, had 
made herself up into a pretty, picturesque 
little work of household art—let her, after 
marriage, flatten all her puffs, abandon braids 
and bows, wear only her own hair, combed as 
neatly as you please straight behind her ears, 
and her husband would be the first one to find 
fault—and her critic before mentioned would 
be the second! What! spare no pains to at- 
tract the man, and then take no pains to 
please the husband! Out upon the unwom- 
anly woman! 

In actual life women are too apt to let the 
cares of this world and the deceitfulness of 
family riches choke their love of pleasing 
the eye. A happy wife cares for her hus- 
band’s comfort, his interest, his wardrobe, 
and appetite, but is a little too apt to neg- 
lect his taste. The requirements of his re- 
fined eye seem to her less imperious than 
the requirements of his refined palate. So 
her hair goes straight, not to say dishevel- 
ed; her collar lies in the drawer till after 
breakfast, perhaps till after dinner; and the 
trim and dainty woman becomes, not strict- 
ly untidy—for that she can never be—but 
a little careless and common. She is not a 
pleasing picture for freshness and harmony. 
Something romantic, poetic, winsome, has 
gone from her. She is stanch and sensi- 
ble, and the heart of her husband doth safe- 
ly trust in her; but she is not each morn- 
ing a new surprise, and the faint, quaint lit- 
tle song sings itself no more. 

Human nature is not changed by mar- 
riage, and the husband is not less a man be- 
cause he is more aman. A husband object 
to crimps! Why, I can present to a jury of 
twelve men in twenty-four hours a man who 
offered his wife a handsome sum of money if 
she would crimp her hair every day for three 
months. There are women in whom the 
difference between plainness and prettiness 
seems to be a matter of straight or crinkled 
hair; and be sure there is no one who loves 
better to see a woman at her best than her 
own husband. He may laugh at her pains, 
but he rejoices in their outcome. He uses 
great swelling words of banter about her 
conyolutions, but he would not on that ac- 
count have her the less convolve. He is 
himself confined to sombre hues and severe 
outlines, and all his love of the beautiful in 
costume must find its gratification in her 
wardrobe. He does not wish her to be ex- 
travagant ; but, within economical limits, 
he does wish her to be as pretty, as taste- 
ful, as elegant, as possible. At least, if he 
does not, he hath, as the Scripture saith, 
no pre-eminence above a beast, and we need 
not trouble ourselves about him one way or 
the other. 

Is it that a man’s love, devotion, reverence, 
ean not endure the shock of seeing the proc- 
esses by which beauty prepares itself to go 
forth conquering and to conquer? I think 
he would rather hazard the preparations than 
dispense with the results. Dayid Copper- 
field was not disenchanted at seeing Dora 
sharpen her weapons of war. “It was such 
a stupendous thing to know for certain that 
she put her hairin papers. It was altogether 
such an astonishing event to see her do it !” 
It is true that love idealizes its object, but 
ideality is strong. It is not to be crushed 
out in a curl-paper, nor twisted out by a hair- 
pin, nor scorched out with a hot slate-pencil. 
The woman who is justly idealized, whose 
nature is deep and firm and true, can not 
only hold her own in spite of all these little 
mechanisms, she can throw over them all 
the same charm that invests herself. The 
excessively fine lady who never admits her 
husband to the disarray of her dressing-room, 
who causes every detail of feminine garni- 
ture to be swiftly hustled out of sight at his 


sapproach, who presents herself before him 


only when each braid and curl and rufile is 
properly adjusted—she is far more wrong 
than the woman who too carelessly rests on 
her reserved rights and just claims, and neg- 
lects the last touch of elegance or even tidi- 
ness. The latter at least pays to her hus- 
band the compliment of assuming that he is 
a rational being, and to herself tribute as 
a person of character and substance. The 
former virtually denies to herself the posses- 
sion of any real qualities, and imputes to her 
husband the whimsies of a spoiled child. 
The love of any man whose love is worth 
having—a man hearty, sensible, honest, just 
—is not affected by any such insignificant 
matters. The divinity that doth “hedge a 
woman is not broken in upon by the fine arts 
wherewithal she embellishes herself. Aman 
must be very learned and abstruse, or very 
foolish, who thinks that all the hair he sees 
on the fashionable female head grew there. 
The boy in school knows that the little girl’s 
hair does not friz down her forehead by the 
light of unassisted reason. The thousand 
little innocent artifices of the toilette are an 
open secret, and wait for no marriage vows 
to be revealed. A man is not deceived and 
disappointed in his wife because she wears a 
bandeau on her head, but because she is in- 
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sincere at heart. A loyal and loving soul, 
sturdy, brave, intelligent, sympathetic, need 
fiot fear disenchantment. Witchery itself 
has no spell more potent than hers. The 
wife, tender and true, wise and worthy, may 
deck herself with what grace she may, at any 
cost required. ‘To the heart in which she is 
enthroned, she shall ever and forever be 
“fairer than whom all men praise, 
‘And godlike for her grace of hallowed hair, 
‘And holy habit of her eyes, and feet _ ; 
That make the blown foam neither swift nor white.” 
Her husband will rejoice in each fresh bloom- 
ing of her beauty to the world, and will never 
complain that he has also and alone to see 
its closely folded bud. Nay, rather, if he is 
the man I take him to be, the manly man, he. 
has a more abiding inward joy in the bud 
that belongs only to him and opens before 
him, than in the full-blown flower whose 
blossoming, indeed, he desires and enjoys, 
. but whose blossoming is for all the world! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT. 


HE English walking jacket, of which we give 
a cut paper pattern, is a stylish and service- 
able garment, which takes the first place among 
the imported fall styles. It is an easy-fitting, 
convenient wrap, to be worn over fall and winter 
suits, and is plain enough for traveling, shopping, 
etc., yet sufficiently handsome to be worn with 
all but the most dressy street toilettes. It is most 
largely imported in the thick, soft, shaggy cloth 
now called camel’s-hair cloth, but formerly known 
as chinchilla, and in heavy diagonal cloths show- 
ing wide vertical ribs. Dark olive, blue, bronze, 
slate, and myrtle green cloths are preferred this 
season to black ones. The trimming is usually 
bands, revers, cuffs, etc., of velvet or of repped 
silk of the shade of the cloth, piped or corded on 
the edge, or else headed with the new yak braid. 
The buttons are of steel or pearl, colored to 
match, or else of oxidized silver. If a more 
dressy garment is preferred, cashmere or camel’s- 
hair is used, with silk and fringe or yak lace for 
trimming. This wrap may be made of the mate- 
rial of the suit, though this is seldom done, as it 
is more economical to have a cloth jacket of 
some neutral tint, that may be worn with various 
dresses. In the suit illustrated the jacket is of 
olive green camel’s-hair cloth, with a dress of 
serge of the same shade. ‘The waist of this cos- 
tume is a basque of simple shape. The open- 
front over-skirt, of which a pattern is given, is 
lapped below the belt, has a funne -shaped Wat- 
teau fold on each side, and the long back breadths 
are very simply draped. he skirt, of walking 
length, is trimmed according to the manner 
shown in the picture. 


FRENCH COSTUMES, 

Costumes for the street form an important 
part of fall importations. They are made with 
skirts long enough to touch the floor when worn 
in the house, but are drawn up by rings and 
drawing-strings before going out; and when a 
mantle is added, the street suit is complete. The 
redingote reappears as we described it last week. 
A basque and over-skirt are also retained, in al- 
tered shapes, however, and there is an effort to 
simplify ornament, and use more flat trimmings 
on skirts that now cling very closely to the figure, 
and are decidedly abridged in width. 

To begin at the foundation: the lower skirt 
measures about three and a quarter yards around 
the bottom, and is worn over a support or bus- 
tle almost as long as the back breadths. This 
support, called the Pompadour bustle, gives the 
stylish gradual slope behind from belt to foot, 
very different from the abruptly projecting tour- 
nure lately worn, and leaves the sides and front 
perfectly smooth and clinging. The skirt trim- 
ming promotes this appearance of close front 
and oblique back drapery by being lengthwise 
and flat in front, horizontal and in rippling wavy 
flounces behind. For instance, the three front 
breadths of many skirts are innocent of ruffles 
eyen across the foot, but have perpendicular 
puffs of reversed pleats, or flat side bands, or 
else shirred puffings extending from waist to toe. 
On the back breadths are five or seven flounces, 
or else a Spanish flounce with many ruffles, or 
perhaps three large panier puffs are placed, one 
after another, down the back breadth, or it may 
be there is but one puff, draped into shape by an 
elaborate scarf sash, Another simple fancy, 
that promises to be popular, is that of putting a 
single straight fold of the material, five or six 
inches wide (after being doubled or lined), down 
the two front seams of the skirt, and placing a 
row of buttons quite close together thereon. 
This fold forms a pretty side trimming; there 
are then three narrow gathered flounces across 
the foot of the front breadth, and one or two 
wide flounces on all the other widths. French 
dress-makers do not line silk skirts. They mere- 
ly face them with stiff crinoline, and cover the 
crinoline with substantial mohair poplin that 
does not wear out easily by friction on the floor ; 
a thick passementerie cord is set on the edge in- 
stead of the usual worsted braid. The top of 
the skirt is sewed as plainly as possible to the 
belt in front and on the sides, having only a 
small pleat under the seams, and the back 
breadths have two large box-pleats. 

Among over-skirts the round, long, apron front 
now worn is again seen, but suffers a change by 
being opened up to the belt behind. This open- 
ing is trimmed up each side; the back breadths 
are not draped in the middle, but are formed into 
two long points by being caught up very high on 
the sides. The open-front over-skirts are best 
understood by the illustration on the first page 
of the present number of the Bazar, ‘There is 
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also a noyelty, called the chitelaine over-skirt, 
consisting of two plain breadths of the silk about 
a yard long, lined with thinner silk, but utterly 
untrimmed, attached to the belt in box-pleats, 
and worn hanging from the back and sides, just 
as chatelaine trinketry hangs in front. Add the 
scarf-like fronts of the new mantilla, and the 
wearer of all this flying drapery, each piece of 
which moves separately as she walks, is a fit sub- 
ject for the caricaturist’s pencil. Yet ladies just 
returned from abroad are thus arrayed, and con- 
sider themselves well dressed. 

Basques haye attained the perfection of shape, 
and are not radically changed. The revers, with 
coat collar and ruff, are its conspicuous features, 
and appear on both single and double breasted 
jockey basques. Many open over yests in the 
way seen in Fig. 4, on the first page of Bazar 
No. 38, Vol. VI. The ruff and round revers, 
with the back turned up, is very stylish. Broad 
backs formed of four pieces of the same width 
are found among the new dresses oftener than 
those with wide side bodies and narrow middle 
pieces. Thick cords are again used in the arm- 
holes and as edging for the front of basque skirts, 
instead of a piping fold. The lower part of the 
basque is formed into fanciful lappets, or else 
has two hollow pleats, is either square or point- 
ed, and is often edged with lace or fringe, while 
the front is plainly corded. 

The chatelaine basque is a decided novelty, 
and accompanies the chitelaine over-skirt al- 
ready described. It has a plain chatelaine front 
sloping over the hips, and held there by whale- 
bones that extend to the cord which edges it. 
The back has two long swallow-tails, with bows 
on the end, and the whole is very like a gentle- 
man’s dress-coat. The coat collar and coat 
sleeve complete the resemblance, ‘This basque 
is becoming to very full figures. 

‘The demi-polonaise; with long pointed front, 
rounding shorter behind under a basque, is the 
style chosen for dresses that are to be worn both 
in the house and street. It is made close-fitting 
and single-breasted, but has the inevitable revers 
and collar. 





BLACK SILK SUITS. 


Black silk suits remain the most desirable dress- 
es for fall and winter, and are designed for house 
and street alike. A stylish model from one of 
the best Parisian houses has four lengthwise 
graduated puffs, each about six inches wide at 
the bottom, down the front breadths. These 
puffs are not gathered, but are held in reversed 
scant pleats, and are edged by a milliner’s fold. 
On the back are five bias gathered flounces that 
cover the skirt. A Pompadour bustle holds the 
flounced breadths out in a narrow.graceful slope, 
and draws the front widths close to the person. 
With this is the demi-polonaise just described, 
trimmed with a bias band, piping, and yak lace. 
The coat sleeves are trimmed to represent a deep 
cuff, and the neck has a revers and collar, A 
second suit has the front breadth covered with 
an entire breadth of silk, puffed, and held in 
twenty very full reversed pleats, while the side 
breadths are covered with shirred putts. In the 
back is a deep Spanish flounce with ruffles and 
side pleating. A black silk house dress with 
demi-train has three clusters of crescent-shaped 
pleatings, forming puffs on the front breadth, 
with rows of fringe and passementerie, made en- 
tirely of jet, separating the puffs. ‘This skirt has 
no flounces, but its back breadth is formed into 
three puffs, one after the other, down the skirt. 
The pretty basque has a ruff and collar of black 
silk, lined with pale blue. 

An elegant carriage dress of plum blue silk 
has a straight fold with black and gilt Japanese 
buttons upon it passing down the two front 
seams. A box-pleating trims the foot of the 
front breadth, and two wide flounces ruffled on 
the edge are on the back breadths. ‘There are 
two hanging chatelaine breadths behind, by way 
of an over-skirt, and a sloped silk piece is sewed 
under the folds, giving the effect of a polonaise. 
The basque is pointed behind, and has three 
cords on the edge. A low rounded revers trims 
the front of the corsage, and there is also a 
standing English collar of the silk. Coat sleeves 
with two pointed cuffs piped on the edge. A 
black silk dress is made in the same manner, 
with pearl or else jet buttons on the fold. 


COLORED SUITS. 

Dark camel’s-hair or cashmere over dresses 
with silk skirts of the same shade are preferred 
to suits wholly of .colored silk. Various shades 
of olive are most largely imported in these. Os- 
trich feather bands shaded beautifully are the 
handsomest trimming for camel’s-hair, and these 
are much associated with yak braid. Bands of 
peacock’s feathers are also used. Mantles, 
basques, and over-skirts of camel’s-hair will, it 
is said, rival the now prevailing redingote. One 
very stylish costume for midwinter has an olive 
silk skirt trimmed with three clusters of side 
pleatings headed by shell pleats of camel’s-hair 
of a lighter shade, The over-skirt, with apron 
front and two long points behind, is open up the 
back to the belt, and trimmed all around with a 
band of ostrich feathers and the new curled 
fringe; many horizontal rows of yak braid trim 
the apron. ‘The double-breasted jockey basque 
of camel’s-hair has a silk rounded Tevers, collar, 
and silk coat sleeves. To complete the suit is a 
pretty mantilla, with hood and cape behind, and 
long square fronts with a cunning little pocket in 
one end. Horizontal rows of yak braid are on 
the whole mantle, an ostrich boa trims the 
throat, and a feather band and fringe finish the 
edge. A dark brown bronze silk suit has four 
bias lapping folds, each six inches deep, crossing 
the three front breadths. Behind is a Spanish 
flounce laid in scant kilt pleats, and edged with 
wide box-pleating. The tight polonaise is draped 
only on the sides, and has a cape buttoned on 
just back of the revers. Oxidized silver buttons. 
A suit of reddish-brown camel’s-hair is most pe- 








culiarly fashioned. It has a blouse or chemise 
Russe, with a yoke-like collar of velvet, and a 
girdle. ‘The round apron over-skirt is draped 
by a velvet sash placed low down in front and 
back. The lower skirt has a deep flounce laid 
in two or three scant side pleats, with a Jength- 
wise velvet band between the clusters of pleats. 


RUFFS. 


Double ruffs are in fashion, and crépe lisse ruffs 
are fuller and higher than ever. They consist of 
two rows of double and even triple box-pleating, 
with the clusters of pleats touching; they are 
three inches high behind, and slope away in front 
to one inch. A single ruff costs $2 50, and is 
bound with soft lutestring ribbon, which is grate- 
ful to the neck, on which the burden of style and 
too much dressing for comfort rests at the pres- 
ent moment. Other double ruffs have side pleat- 
ing inside with double box-pleating outside. 
‘These are sold by the yard for $2. When made 
of Malines, the single ruff costs $2 25. 

Black and white mixed ruffs are new, also 
those with jet beading on the edge. Imagine a 
box-pleated frill of black Malines (fine tulle) with 
tiny jet beads on the edge, and inside this a pleat- 
ing of white tulle. ‘These are worn with black 
dresses by ladies in colors, and cost $3 50 a yard. 
White tulle ruffs with dots of black chenille on 
the edge are $1 75 for the single ruff, or $2 by 
the yard. More stylish still are the all-black, 
double, box-pleated ruffs of tulle edged with jet. 
We repeat, these are designed for ladies in colors. 
For those who wear mourning are black crépe 
lisse ruffs at $2 50 a yard. 

Among laces Valenciennes remains the popu- 
lar choice, and the fancy now is to drrange high 
lace ruffs of very fully pleated Valenciennes with 
standing collars, revers, and bows of repped silk, 
pink, blue, or pale green. Very handsome lace 
ruffs with a silk collar turned up behind and 
showing revers in front, and tabs or jabots of 
Swiss muslin with lace, cost from $15 to $30. 
‘These are too elaborate for description, and are 
worn to complete elegant toilettes for the house. 

Exquisite sets of ruff and wristlets are made 
of finest Valenciennes and sheer muslin, ar- 
ranged in box-pleats, while between the pleats, 
and quite separate from them, are square tabs of 
insertion and lace, in which a tiny white wire 
scarcely thicker than thread is sewed to keep 
them erect: these cost $10. Plain hemmed 
muslin ruffs in thick box-pleats are considered 

distingué, and are inexpensive, costing only 35 
cents for the single yard required for the close 
coat sleeves and neck of high-throated dresses. 
Muslin ruffs. with hem-stitching done by ma- 
chinery and an edging of Italian lace are also 
pretty, and cost fur less than those hem-stitched 
by hand. 

The regular Elizabethan ruff, so often an- 
nounced, has at length appeared. It is two frills 
of pleated muslin, one standing and the other 
flaring out horizontally or else turned down on 
the shoulders, A narrow ribbon passed around 
the neck separates the ruffles, and is tied in a 
long-looped bow with ends flowing below the 
belt. The ribbon is from one to two and a half 
inches wide. 

For information received thanks.are due 
Messrs. Lorp & TayLor; Arnoitp, Consta- 
BLE, & Co,; and A, T, Srewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue yenerable Dr. Pusey has republished a 
volume of Plain Sermons, originally contributed 
by him forty years ago to a publication very not- 
able in its day, Tracts for the Times. The con- 
tributors to that remarkable series were Dr. 
Pusey, the two Kesies, Dr. Newman, and Isaac 
Witutiams. Dr. NewMan’s secession stopped 
the republication of the works, and Dr. Pusey 
now republishes his separately, Dr. NEwMAN’Ss 
sermons are regarded by English critics as among 
the finest erections of pure English in the lan- 


uage, 

e Stile. TorRIANI, Mr. StRaKoscn’s new pri- 
ma donna, is a daughter of the Swedish consul 
at Hamburg, and was born in that city. 

—President M‘Manon lives a retired, unosten- 
tatious life, unpretending in manner and plain 
in dress, and seldom appears in uniform. His 
most marked characteristics are a love of chil- 
dren and fondness for study. He made a tri- 
umphant entry into Milan in 1859 with a little 
girl, who had offered him a nosegay, perched 
upon his holsters. He is probably as well versed 
in military history as FarpHerse, and is often 
busy with a child and map upon his knees. 
His favorite amusement is riding. In society 
he is shy, almost sad, and seems ill at ease. He 
likes to saunter about the boulevard, with his 
hands in his pockets and a cigar eternally in his 
mouth, when he is not on horseback ; and he is 
seen to most advantage at home, surrounded by 
his family. 

—‘‘Howard Glyndon’’ (Miss REDDEN), the 
deaf-and-dumb writer, is at WuippLe’s school, 
at Ledyard, learning the process of lip-reading. 

—Queen VictToria’s place at Osborne is her 

rivate property, purchased by her and the 
Prince Consort some thirty years ago. It con- 
tains about 5000 acres of wood and farm land, 
and the drives through the parks and the views 
are charming. It is very rarely shown to the 

ublic. Her Majesty and family while in Os- 
Bore attend service every Sunday morning at 
Whippingham Church, an ugly little chapel built 
in the palace park by the Queen and Prince AL- 
BERT. The royal pew, a large square inclosure, 
is plainly farnished with a row of stiff chairs up- 
holstered with blue velvet. Her Majesty’s seat 
differs from none of the others, but is placed 
immediately under a fine mural tablet to Prince 
Apert, erected in memory of the best of hus- 
bands, ‘‘by his broken-hearted widow, Queen 
VicToriA.”” 

—General: Dr Crsxona, American consul at 
Gyprus, whose remarkable collection of antiqui- 
ties, on exhibition in the branch of the Metro- 
polite Museum of Art, in West Fourteenth 

treet, has excited the admiration of archwolo- 
gists, as well as the public generally, was hon-~ 
ored by a Benguet a little time since at the 
Union earns lub, prior to his return to Cy- 
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prus, at which he told the story in brief of how 
the collection was secured for New York through 
the public-spirited liberality of a gentleman well 
known to the cultivated people of this country 
as a connoisseur in and promoter of art. Gener- 
al Di Cesnoua said: ‘The results of my archeo- 
logical discoveries when placed in easy reach of 
the scientific world brought to me my remu- 
neration in the thorough appreciation of the 
first men of learning in the Old World. My 
dream ever was, since the poyerty of my native 
country prevented it from securing the CEsNOLA 
collection, that the land of my adoption should 
possess it. But that dream seemed to fade away, 
when one morning a tall, elegant man, with sym- 
pathetic and intelligent eyes, made his appear- 
ance at my house in London, and with his quick 
perception of the importance of securing the 
collection for New York, changed the fading 
dream soon afterward into a reality. We all 
recognize in him the brilliant host of this even- 
ing, Mr. W. T. Bropcerr. Let it not be said, 
gentlemen, that we have put our hands to the 
plow and then looked back. The beginning of 
our art museum is looked at across the Atlantic 
with mingled interest and incredulity. A smile 
of derision at first met the announcement that a 
private American citizen had snatched from Eu- 
rope the Cyprus collection in order to adorn his 
own native land, and for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican student.” 

—Ex-Senator Foorr relates a very odd scene 
that occurred in Washington in the winter of 
1858. ‘‘ General NELSon (who afterward kill- 
ed in private combat at Louisville by General 
Jerr. C. Davis), when walking to the Capitol one 
morning, accidentally encountered an English. 
man of rather eccentric appearance, who in- 
quired in cockneyish style the way to the room 
in which the Supreme Court of the United States 
was holding its sittings. After the desired in- 
formation had been supplied, a sort of miscella- 
neous conversation sprang up between General 
Ne son and his supposed London acquaintance. 
He resolved to go with him to the Supreme 
Court room that he might there see more of 
him. While sitting there it struck him that a 
very funny banqueting scene might be gotten 
up if he should draw up a card of invitation to 
the aforesaid son of ‘the fast- anchored isle,’ 
requesting him in the name of several distin- 
guished members of Congress—easy to be ob- 
teined—to accept that very evening a social re- 
Ree to be given in honor of her Majesty Queen 

Victoria and the British people. This invita- 
tion had been yery courteously accepted, and 
when I reached the designated place of social 
réunion I found an ene gay and splendid 
company assembled. The English guest was, 
of course, occupying the seat of honor, and at 
different seats of the table were to be seen Vice- 
President BRECKINRIDGE, WILLIAM H. Sewarp, 
Colonel Orr (the late Minister to Russia, who 
was then Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives), Lewis D. CAMPBELL of Ohio, the cele- 
brated Humpnrey Marsuatn of Kentucky, 
ALBERT PrKg, the erudite lawyer, the brilliang 
colloquialist, General NeLson himself, and this 
reminiscent. Dinner had already commenced 
when I reached the arena of action, and the first 
glass of wine was about to be drunk. A senti- 
ment preceded it, which, being in honor of her 
gracious Majesty the Queen of the British realm, 
called her loyal subject to his feet, when, with- 
out the least embarrassment, in as easy, digni- 
fied, and graceful a style as either Lord Cuxs- 
TERFIELD or Lord PALMERSTON could have ex- 
hibited, he poured forth an impromptu response 
which was in all respects a perfect masterpiece 
of its kind. The whole company was manifest- 
ly thrown aback by a display so unlooked for. 
After a while the wine began to circulate very 
freely ; glass after glass was drunk with hearty 
good-will, while choice anecdote, brilliant rep- 
artee, and songs, both merry and pathetic, 
served to enliven the occasion. Just as the 
company was rising from the table, Mr. Sew- 
ARD, who had already contributed at least his 
full quota to our entertainment, rose, and with 
more than usual gravity asked to be permitted 
to offer a sentiment, to which all the company 
assenting, he said: ‘Gentlemen, it has been my 
fortune to occupy a seat in Congress, as you ail 
very well know, for many years, during which 
period I have made one of many genial meet- 
ings like the present. I lament to say, gentle- 
men, that it has uniformly happened heretofore 
on such occasions that the concord and agree- 
able hilarity of the dinner scene have been more 
or less marred by the unhappy introduction of 
irritating sectional topics. To-day nothing of 
the sort has occurred, a circumstance to me ex- 
ceedingly gratifying. I now give you, gentle- 
men, the following sentiment: May many such 
pleasant banquets as this hereafter occur among 
us, and may none of them be interrupted or ren- 





dered less agreeable by the introduction of see- 


tional topics !’ ” 

—Lady Acton, who died recently in England, 
formed a remarkable link with the past. She 
was eighty-seven years old. Her husband, Sir 
Joun Acton, had he been living, would have 
been one hundred and thirty-seven years old; 
and Lady Acron, two years ago, could have 
heard from her husband personal reminiscences 
of the Scotch rising in aid of the ‘young Pre- 
tender” in 1745, and told all about what was said 
in England concerning our war of the Revolution. 

—Miss Mary Campsext, of Avondale, Ohio, 
during a stay of three months at Pittsburg last 
spring, visited the jail every Sunday afternoon 
and directed the musical exercises. She sang 
finely, and so delighted the prisoners that they 





“presented to her a silver goblet, inscribed, “‘ Pre- 


sented by those unfortunates whose sufferings 
she has alleviated by her inspiring songs and 
unselfish kindness.’’ 

—The late SAMUEL APPLETON, of Boston, left 
a large estate. A favorite nephew, to whom he 
had bequeathed a large proportional amount, 
died before him, and by the terms of his will a 
half-sister, between whom and Mr, APPLETON 
there was no blood-relationship, became entitled 
to these bequests. The executor called Mr. AP- 
pLEton’s attention to the fact, thinking that he 
might wish to make some change in the dispo- 
sition of his property. After taking the subject 
into full consideration, his reply was: “If in 
the other world there is any knowledge of what 
is done in this, I should not like to have my 
nephew, whom t so loved and trusted, find that 
my first act on learning the death was the reyo- 
cation or curtailment of a bequest made in his 
favor, and which, if he had survived me, would 
have_eventually benefited her who was nearest 
x ei tohim, Thejwill must stand as itis.” 
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Lambrequin for 
Baskets, etc. 
Tapestry-Work. 


‘Tus lambrequin is 
suitable for ornamenting 
ets, étagéres, etc, 
It is worked with worst- 
ed and silk in the colors 
given in the description 
of symbols; the canvas 
may be coarse or fine, 
according to the width 
desired. 
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Crochet Edging for 3 
Lingerie, etc., | 
Figs. 1 and 2. ice 


For the edging shown 
by Fig. 1 crochet on one 
side of a piece of mignar- 









rept xi 
dise gimp, such as shown by ei 
the’ illustration, 5 rounds Peed 





in the following manner: 
Ast round.—1 se. (single 
crochet) on the next loop 
of the mignardise, + 2 ch. 
i de. (dou- 
ble crochet) on the second 
following loop, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the sec- 
ond following loop; repeat from *. 2d 
round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next 5 de. of the preceding 
round, 7 ch. 3d round,—* 1 se. on the 
first of the 7 ch. of the preceding round, 
1 ch., 7 de. on the middle of the 7 ch., 1 ch., 1 se. 
on the last of the 7 ch. of the preceding round; re- 
peat from *. 4th round.—Always alternately 1 
sc. on the middle of the next 7 de. of the preceding 
round, 7 ch. 5th round.—»* 1 sc. on the next sc. 
of the preceding round, and on the next 7 ch. work one point con- 
sisting of 1 sde. (short double crochet), 5 de., 1 sde. ; repeat from >. 

For the edging shown by Fig. 2 crochet on one side of a piece 
of ordinary mignardise two rounds as follows: Ist round,—l1 sc. 


on the next loop 
erie ere 
VV 


tT of the mignar- 
{\ 





Description of S; 






dise, * 5 p. (pi- 
cot — consisting 
of 7 ch, and 1 se. 
on the first of 
these), 1 sc. on 
the same loop on 
which the first 
se. was worked, 
three times al- 
ternately 2 ch., 
1 sc. on the next 
loop, then 15 ch., 1 se, on the same loop on which 
the last se. was worked, 17 ch., 1 sc..on the 
same loop, 19 ch., 1 sc. on the same loop, 
17 ch., 1 sc. on the same loop, 15 ch., 1 se. 
on the same loop, three times alternately 
2ch., 1 sc. on the next loop; repeat from *. 
* 2d round.—+x 1 sc, on the middle of the 
next 5 p. worked in connection in the pre- 
ceding round, 1 p., 1 sc. on the same p. of 
the preceding round on which 1 sc. has al- 
ready been worked, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the next 
ch, loop of the preceding round, 1 p., 1 se. 
‘on the following:ch: loop, 1 p., ‘I sc. on the 
next ch. loop, 1 p., 1 sc. on the same ch. 
loop on which 1 sc. was worked last, 1 p., 
1 sc, on-the next ch. loop, 1 p., 1 se. on the 
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following ch, loop, 8 ch. ; repeat from >. 
On the other side of the mignardise crochet 
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B Dark Green; 
® ist (darkest), © 2d, © 3d, | 4th 
(ightest), Fawn (the last silk). 
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two rounds as follows: 
Ist round.—Always al- 
ternately 1 sc. on the 
next loop, 2 ch, 2d 
round,—l de. om each 
stitch of the preceding 
round. 


Tatted and Crochet 
Edging for Lin- 
gerie, ete. 


Turs edging is worked 
with tatting cotton, No. 
60. First work the sepa- 
rate figures inside of each 
scallop of the edging in 
tatting as follows: Leave 
a thread end several inch- 
es in length standing, and 
work one ring of 5 ds. 
(double stitch—that is, 1 
stitch left, 1 stitch right), 
four times alternately 1 p. 
(picot), 3 ds. ; then 1 p., 
5 ds. ; turn the work, and 
close to this ring work 2 
Josephine knots, each of 
which consists of 6 stitches 
right. Turn the work, 1 
ring of 5 ds., fasten to the 
last p. of the first ring, six times alter- 
nately 2 ds., 1 p., then 5 ds.; turn the 
work, and close to this work 2 Josephine 
knots. Turn the work, and after a thread 
interval of a quarter of an inch work 1 
ring of 5 ds., fasten to the last p. of the 
preceding ring, four times alternately 2 ds., 1 p., 
then 5 ds. ; now work 2 similar rings after a thread 
interval of an eighth of an inch each. Turn the 
work, and after a thread interval of a quarter of 
an inch work 2 Josephine knots, but after the first 
of these fasten on between the 2 Josephine knots worked last, 
‘Turn the work, and close to this work 1 ring of 5 ds., fasten to 
the last p. of the preceding ring, six times alternately 2 ds., 1 p., 
then 5 ds. ‘Turn the work, 2 Josephine knots; after the first of 
these, however, fasten on between the 2 Josephine knots worked 
first. Turn the work, and work 1 ring of 5 ds., fasten to the last 
p. of the preceding ring, four times alternately 2 ds., 1 p., then 
5 ds. Cut off 
the thread and 
tie the ends 
tight together, 
after a thread 
interval of half 
an inch each. 
‘This completes 
one figure. 
The following 
figures are worked in the same manner, but in- 
stead of fastening to the middle p. on the first 
and second rings, fasten to the middle p. on the 
seventh and sixth rings of the preceding 
figure. Having worked the requisite 
number of such tatted figures, border 
them on the upper and under edges with 
3 rounds in crochet-work as follows: On 
the upper edge crochet the Ist round.— 
1 se. (single crochet) on the knot which 
joins the thread ends of the next figure, 
* 5 ch. (chain stitch), 1 se. on the next 
p-, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the next p., 1 se. on 
the next p. of the following tatted figure, 
3 ch., 1 sc. on the next p., 5 ch., 1 se. 
on the knot which joins the thread ends 
of the next tatted figure; repeat from +. 
2d round.—1 se, on each ch. of the pre- 
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ceding round. 3d | alternatelywith green 
round, — Always al- | and brown saddler’s 
ternately 1 dc. (dou- | silk. ‘The dots inside 
ble crochet) on the | of the white flowers 
next st. (stitch), 1 | are worked with yel- 
ch., with this pass | low silk in satin 
over 1 st. of the pre- | stitch, and the veins 
ceding round. For | and slits with green 
the under edge cro- | silk in point Russe. 
chet the Ist round.— | For the stamens of 
* 1 sc. on the sec- | the bellsuse bluesilk, } 
ond p. on the sixth | for the centre of the 

ring of the next fig- | star figures gold 
ure, 1 de. on the first | beads, and for the 
p. of the sixth ring | veins gold thread. 
and on the third p. of | The ears are worked 
the fifth ring, seven | with maize saddler's 



































Borpenr IN DARNED TULLE For NECKERCHIEFS, ETC. times alternately 3 | silk and gold cord. Borver in Wuite anp HaLr-roLka Stitow Emprorpery For Lincerir. 
ch., 1 sc. on the next .. * . . * * 
p., then 8 ch., 1 de. on the first p. of the third ring and on the fifth p. of the second ring, 1 se. Rosette for Cravat Ends, for trimming Lingerie, etc.—Tatting and Lace Stitch. 
on the fourth p. of the second ring, 3 ch., and repeat from *. 2d round.—On each ch. scallop Tus rosette may be used for various purposes, according to the size of the cotton with which it 
of the preceding round work one point consisting of 1 sc., 1 sde. (short double crochet), 3 de., | is worked. ‘The original is worked with tatting cotton, No. 100, and with one thread (shuttle). 
1 sde., 1 sc. Work, first, the outer edge of the rosette in the following manner: > One ring of 12 ds. (double 


stitch—that is, 1 stiteh left, 1 stitch right), 1 p. Cpicot), 12 ds.; on this ring work 1 ring 


Stand simulating an Easel with Portfolio, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Boru stand and portfolio are of brown stained and black polished wood, and are richly 
carved. The portfolio is designed for holding music, steel engravings, ete., and consists 
of two equal halves, which are joined by means of brown cords and tassels. ‘The front of 
the portfolio is elaborately ornamented in raised application embroidery ; the embroidery 
ig worked on dark brown cloth. For the flowers of the middle spray apply white cloth ; 
for the bell-flowers light red cloth, and for the star-shaped figures purple 











of 7ds., 1 p., 3 ds., 1 p., 7ds., 1 p., 2 ds., 1 p., 1 ds., fasten to the p. of the first ring, 
lds., 1 p., 2ds., 1 p., 7 ds., 1 p., 3 ds., 1 p., 7 ds.; turn the work, and after a thread 
interval of half an inch work 1 ring of 4 ds., twice alternately 1 p., 2 ds., then 1 p., 4 ds. ; 
turn the work, and close to this work 1 ring of 9 ds., fasten to the last p. of the second 
ring (double ring), 9 ds. ; turn the work, and close to this work 1 ring of 4 ds., fasten to 
the last p. of the third ring, twice alternately 2 ds., 1 p., then 4 ds. ; turn the work, leave 
a thread interval of half an inch, and repeat 19 times from >, fastening 





the rings together, however, as shown by the illustration. Cut off the 


cloth; for the different leaves of the foliage apply green and brown cloth in 
thread and tie the ends together. Inside of this circle work one more 


several shades, and work the veins of the leaves and the point Russe sprays 






Rosetre For LincERte, ETC.—Pornt Lace Brarp Fig. 1.—Stanp srMULaTING AN EaseL with Rosetre FoR Cravat Enps, For TRIMMING LincERIE, ETC. 
AND CrocHet-Work. Portrotto.—[See Fig. 2.] Tartine anp Lace StitcH. 






















































































































































































Fig. 2.—Apprication EMBROIDERY FOR STAND, Fic. 1.—Furt SizF. 
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round, as follows:"> One ring of 7 ds., fasten 
to the middle p. of two rings, observing the il- 
lustration ; care should be taken, however, that 
this ring comes underneath a double ring of the 
first round, in a straight direction; 7 ds.; turn 
the work, and after a thread interval of an eighth 
of an inch work 1 ring of 4 ds., 1 p., 4ds.; turn 
the work, leave a thread interval of an eighth of 
an inch, and repeat nineteen times from >. 
Fasten the ends of the thread. ‘The inside of 
the rosette is filled with lace stitches. 


Embroidered Jewel-Box, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Seo illustrations on page 612. 


Tins jewel-box is covered with heavy red faille; 
the upper and under edges and the feet are coveres 
with red Russia leather, which is ornamented with 
pronze trimmings. The'lock, the rim of the lid, and 
that of the medallion are also of bronze. For the 
foundation of the medallion use gry faille, and work. 
the flowers of double crape in the natural colors, as 
shown by Fig. 2. The flowers are apphed hollow, and 
are then fastened by means of the veins, which are 
worked in point Russe with chenille. ‘The leaves are 
partly applied in crape, and partly worked with che- 
File. ‘Phe vines and’ sprays are worked in point 
Russe, The inside of the box is lined with gray silk. 


Bronzed Bamboo Work-Basket. 


See illustration on page 612, 


Tur frame of this work-basket is of bronzed bamboo 
bars. The covering consists of light blue satin, stitched 
in diamonds. On the intersecting points of the lines 
the material is ornamented, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, with point Russe stitching of saddler’s silk of 
the same color, and with a small button covered with 
light blue floss silk. The lining 1s plain satin, as is 
also the outside of the bottom. The basket is finished 
with a blue bow. 


Corners of Borders for Handkerchiefs.—White 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Seo illustrations on page 612. 


‘Tue handkerchief border shown by Fig. 1 is worked 
on batiste. Before basting the material on a founda- 
tion furnished with the design, underlay it with the 
same material in the full width of the border, The 
parts of the design figures that appear all white are 
worked in satin stitch, and the dotted parts are filled 
with back stitches. The hem stitch seam is overcast 
very fine. Finally, cut away the underlaid material 
from the wrong side, as shown by the illustration, 

The border shown by Fig. 2 is worked in a similar 
manner. Underlay double material in the width of 
the border, and overcast all the outlines and the veins 
of the design figures. Finally, cut away the super- 
fluous material trom the wrong side. 


Border in Darned Tulle. 
See illustration on page 613. 


Tus border js designed for trimming neckerchtefs, 
lingerie, etc. The design is darned with glazed cotton. 


Border in White and Half-polka Stitch 
Embroidery. 


See illustration on page 613, 


‘Tis border may be worked on fine linen as well as 
on Swiss muslin, nansook, or batiste. It may be used 
for trimming lingerie. 


Rosette for trimming Lingerie, ete.—Point 
Lace Braid and Crochet-Work, 


Seo illustration on page 613. 


‘Tuts rosette is suitable for settin, 
trimming lingerie, etc. It is worked with point lace 
braid and twisted cotton, No. 80. For the inside of the 
rosette arrange a piece of point lace braid in a small 
square, the four sides of which should be three-quar- 
ters of an inch long each on the outer edge; lay the 
braid in a pleat at each corner, and fasten the ends on 
each other. For the figure in the centre of the rosette 
make a foundation of 5 st. (stitch), close these in a 
ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and on this crochet as fol- 
lows: * 1 sc. (single crochet) on the foundation st., 
2ch. (chain stitch), 1 p. (picot—that is, 5 ch. and 1 sc. 
on the first of these), 2 ch., fasten to the open-work 
edge of a corner inside of the square, 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 
1 sc. on the ch. worked first., 1 sc. on the foundation 
8t.; repeat three times from x, then cut off the thread 
and fasten it. On one corner of the square fasten the 
end of a piece of point lace braid, and crochet 2 rounds, 
as follows: 1st round.—1 sc. on the open-work edge 
of the corner on which the point lace braid is fast- 
ened, * 11 ch.,1p. turned downward, 2 ch., fasten to 
the open-work edge in the middle of the next side of 
the square, 2 ch.,1 p. turned downward, 2 ch., 1 sc. 
on the ninth of the 11 ch., 8 ch.,1 sc. on the edge 
of the next corner; repeat three times from %. 4 
round.—12 sc. on each ch. scallop consisting of 8 
ch. in the preceding round. In connection with the 
work finished thus far, and observing the illustration, 
crochet on one side of the projecting point lace braid, 
gathering the latter at the curves, the 8d round in the 

‘ollowing manner: 12 sc. on the open-work edge of 
the braid, 7 ch., fasten to the fifth of the 12 sc. worked 
Jast in the preceding round, 7 sc. on the last 7 ch., 12 
8c. on the oren-work edge of the braid, three times al- 
ternately 2ch., 1 p. turned downward ; then 2ch., fast- 
en on between 2 of the 12 sc. worked last on one ch, 
scallop in the preceding round, three times alternate- 
ly 2ch., oe turned downward ; then 2 ch.,1 sl. on the 
twelfth of the 12 sc. worked last; 12 sc. on the edge 
of the braid, 7 ch., fasten to the eighth of the 12 sc. 
worked before the last 12 sc. in the preceding round, 
7 sc. on the last 7 ch., 12 sc. on the edge of the braid, 
fasten on the next corner of the square, between 2 sc. 
This completes one scallop; the other three scallops 
are worked in a similar manner, and at the end of the 
round the braid and thread are cut off and fastened. 
On the outer edge of these scallops crochet the 4th 
round.—»* A quarter of an inch from the hollow of a 
scallop work 1 sc. on the edge of the braid, twenty-one 
times alternately 1 ch., 1 sc, on the edge of the braid, 
working so that after the last ec. a quarter of an inch 
yet remains to the hollow of the scallop; then 4 ch.. 
repeat three times from + ; finally, 1 sl.'on the first 
sc. of this round. Cut off the thread and fasten it. 
Sth round.—* 1 sc. on the sixth single ch. between 2 
sc. in the pa round, nine times alternately 4 ch., 
1 sc. on the next ‘ch., then 10 ch., 2 qc. (quadruple 
crochet), the first of these on the last ‘sc. before the 
next 4 ch, in the preceding round, and the second on 
the first sc. of the next scallop, working off the upper 
veins of these qc. not separate! v2 but together, drawing 
the thread through once; 10 ch., 1 sc. on the sixth sin- 
gle ch. between 2 sc. of the next scallop; turn the 
work, and on each of the ch. scallops worked previ- 
ously work 14 sc.; again turn the work, and equally 
distributed on these 28 sc, work nine times alternately 
1sc., 4 ch. ; repeat three times from * ; finally, 1 sl. on 
the first sc. in this round. 6th round.—2 sl. on the 
next 2 st. of the preceding round, 4 ch., which count 
as first stc. (short treble crotehet); then, always alter- 
nately, 3 ch., 1 stc. on the next ch. scallop of the pre- 
ceding round; finally, 3 ch.,1 sl. on the fourth of the 
4 ch. which count as first stc. in this round. 7th 
round.—* 5 ch., with these pass over 7 st. of the pre- 
ceding round, 2 stc. on the next st. ; the upper veins of 
these stc., however, are not worked off separately, but 
together, 5 ch.,8 tc. (treble crochet) on the same st. on 
which 2 ste, have already been worked; these $ tc. are 
also worked off not separately, but together; 5 ch., 2 
Btc. like the first two on the same st.on which the 2 
ste. and 8 te. were worked, 5 ch. ; with these pass over 
7 st. of the ORO, round, 8 sc. on the next 8 st. in 
the preceding round, and repeat fifteen times from 
%. 8th round.—* 6 sc. on the next ch. scallop of 
the preceding round, 1 p., 8 sc.,1p., 3 8c. on the fol- 
lowing ch. scallop, 1’p., 8 8c., 1 p., 3 sc. on the next 
ch. scallop, 1 p., 8c. on’ the next ch: scallop, 1 sc. on 
the middle of the 3 sc. in the preceding round; repeat 
fifteen times from + ; finally, 1 sl.on the first sc. in 
this round. 


together tidies, 











ROYAL EPITHETS. 


HE most elevated title which has ever been 
conferred upon kings and queens is the un- 
worldly title of *Saint.” Royal saints are com- 
paratively numerous in the earlier history of 
Christian nations. Each of the kingdoms into 
which England was divided before its final uni- 
fication under the kings of Wessex had its own 
saints. Royal saints, however, have become 
fewer and fewer as Christendom has grown old- 
er. ‘his decrease of saints upon thrones is not, 
of course, the result of any increased wickedness 
of sovereigns as such; it is simply the necessary 
outcome of the gradual absorption of the ancient 
popular and democratic right of conferring can- 
onization into the one person of the Pope. 

‘The most saintly of all the canonized kings of 
whom we have any clear historical picture was 
the honest and lovable Louis IX. of France, We 
need no hagiographer by profession to bear wit- 
ness to his marvelous sanctity; it comes out 
clearly enough in the somewhat worldly but awe- 
struck and admiring Joinville. There has been 
no ‘‘saint” upon the English throne since the 
death of Edward the Confessor. ‘The canoniza- 
tion of Henry VI. was seriously proposed. In- 
deed, the people carried their part so far that 
statues of him were venerated, and he was for 
some time treated as a saint; but the accession 
of the rival house of York to the throne, and the 
impossibility of satisfying the Pope, prevented 
the meek and simple king from leaving his name 
upon the English list of sainted monarchs. 

The Church of England, after the Restoration, 
was greatly inclined to canonize Charles I. ; and 
until a late period he was constantly spoken of 
as a martyr, and there is at least one church in 
England called after his name. Mr. Carlyle, on 
the other side, has given his canonization to Oli- 
ver.Cromwell. Some kings have had the title 
“saint” in one place and among certain persons, 
but have been no saints in other places and to 
other persons. ‘This is remarkably the case with 
one of the greatest kings who ever reigned, and 
to whom the church probably owes more than to 
any earlier or later monarch—Charles the Great. 
‘The German Czxsars were able to reckon one un- 
disputed saint among them, Henry II., who was 
elected in the year 1002, His wife shared the 
honor of canonization, probably from the fact 
that they had no children, and that she retired 
into a convent after the emperor’s death. Aus- 
tria has had her Saint Leopold (the Margrave), 
and Hungary her sainted Stephen, Ladislaus I., 
and Margaret. A full list of the kings and 
queens who have borne this epithet would leave 
too little room for the monarchs who appear in 
history with more earthly titles. 

Probably the nearest epithet to that of ‘‘ Saint” 
is that of ‘the Pious,” which was borne by 
Charles the Great’s weaker successor in the em- 
pire, Louis the Pious. Among Sweden’s four- 
teen Erics (the name is the same as the German 
Heinrich and our Henry) she possesses in the 
ninth of the list an Eric the Pious. ‘The ninth 
Eric of Sweden, like the ninth Louis of France, 
also bore the title of saint. Hungary and Spain 
are the only other nations which now occur to 
us as having given the epithet of Pious to either 
of their kings. Stephen the Pious, who died in 
1308, was the first King of Hungary. The claim 
of Philip III. of Spain to his epithet of Philip 
the Pious has been vindicated by Archdeacon 
Churton in the interesting essay prefixed to his 
translation of the poet Gongora. 

Perhaps the most desirable title any king could 
covet after that of ‘‘Saint” or ‘‘the Pious” (or 
perhaps before them) is ‘‘the Good.” It was 
borne by many sovereigns between the eleventh 
and fifteenth centuries, Richard the Good, Duke 
of Normandy, the grandfather of William the 
Conqueror, died in 1026. Norway a few years 
later lost her Magnus the Good. Charles the 
Good, Count of Flanders, was assassinated be- 
fore the altar of St. Donatus, in Bruges, early in 
the eleventh century. John the Good of France 
(the second French John), diedin Londonin 1564. 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, whom the 
Council of Basle declared ‘ First Duke of Chris- 
tendom,” has had the grounds of his title set 
forth by Comines. This mighty prince, who 
died at Bruges in 1367, was’at once the patron 
of art, the developer of commerce, and the friend 
of scholars, and Erasmus compared him to those 
great ancients who were the ideal princes of the 
men of the Renaissance. George the Good was 
for a time, among a certain class of Englishmen, 
proposed as a fit designation for George LII. 
The title has been ‘given, with a fuller assent 
and on clearer grounds, to one who was not a 
reigning sovereign—the late Prince Albert. 

‘The epithet which still demands the severest 
serutiny of historical criticism in many of its 
specified applications is undoubtedly that of ‘‘ the 
Great.” ‘There are a greater number of regal 
claimants for this than for any other title. An- 
cient history is full of them; as Cyrus the Great, 
Alexander the Great, Pompey the Great, Herod 
the Great, and many more. The Roman em- 
pire had on its Eastern throne, which was found- 
ed by a Constantine the Great, a Theodosius the 
Great, and a Justinian the Great. It was de- 
stroyed by a Mohammed the Great (the second). 
The German Cwsars, of whom a Charles. the 
Great was the first, include in. their list Otto 
the Great (the first) and Henry the Great (the 
fourth). ‘The epithet is also borne by the fourth 
Henry of France. Russia had her Vladimir the 
Great in her first Christian king, and her Peter 
the Great; Poland her Casimir the Great (the 
third), Navarre her Sancho the Great. In the 
last year of the tenth century there were three 
contemporary monarchs with this epithet, Otto, 
Vladimir, and Sancho. Prussia has had her 
Frederick the Great, whose right to the epithet 
has been demonstrated with such pious admira- 
tion by Mr. Carlyle; and Hungary her Louis 
the Great (the first). The French de Grand 








seems better suited to the fourteenth Lonis of 
France than the English word Great. Most of 
the sovereigns whose names have come down to 
us with this suffix have either been great con- 
querors, founders of great reigning houses, or 
great legislators who have marked an epoch in 
the political history of their peoples. ‘Uhree 
kings have borne this title in England, Alfred, 
Canute, and William I. 

“The Bold,” a character of gvcat esteem in the 
chivalrous Middle Ages, was borne by Boleslaus, 
the second duke and first king of Poland. ‘The 
kingly crown was placed on his head by the Ger- 
man Cesar, as presumed secular head of the 
Christian world. Burgundy "had two Bolds— 
—Philip, who died in 1404, and the famous 
Charles (called as often le Téméraire, or the 
Rash), under whom the great middle kingdom 
burst in pieces. The Bold princes were some- 
times described by the suffix of the name of the 
king of beasts, as Louis VIII. of France, Louis 
the Lion; Henry the Lion; Duke Boleslaus I. of 
Poland, the Lion-hearted; and Richard the Lion- 
hearted of England.- Philip the Bold’s son is 
known as Dake John Fearnaught, or the Fear- 
less; and Philip IL. of France as Philip the 
Hardy. Such epithets as the Grim, borne by 
Kenneth IV. of Scotland, and by Ivan IV. of 
Russia, who first took on himself the title of 
Czar, mark the passage from the good use of 
strength to the bad use of it. We find among 
the kings of Castile a Pedro the Cruel, who died 
in 1869. The Emperor Henry VI. had received 
the same epithet in the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

Two kings of France have been decorated with 
the title which was coveted by James, the ‘‘ Brit- 
ish Solomon”—Robert the Wise (the second), in 
the end of the tenth century, and Charles the 
Wise (the fifth), the son of that John who died 
in England. Castile had her famous Alfonso 
the Wise, who reigned during the latter half of 
the thirteenth century. As late as the middle 
of the eighteenth century Spain called her Fer- 
dinand IV. the Wise. Sancho III. of Castile is 
known as the Beloved, an epithet granted for a 
time to the wretched Louis XIII., but afterward 
recalled. It was borne earlier and more justly 
by a predecessor, Charles VI. 

The moral epithets bestowed upon monarchs 
demand, in many cases, a critical reinvestigation, 
A great number of kings have been distinguished 
by their mere physical qualities. Thus we finda 
Spanish Sancho the Fat (the first) in the tenth 
century ; he’ was preceded by a Frankish Charles 
the Fat in the ninth century. Portugal knows 
her Alfonso II. as the Fat. France had among 
her Capetian kings a Charles the Handsome (her 
fourth Charles), and a Philip the Handsome (also 
her fourth Philip). The latter is sometimes called 
the Fair, the epithet bestowed also upon Philip 
I. and upon the Austrian Frederick III. Some 
kings have taken their epithets from their phys- 
ical defects, as two monarchs of the ninth centu- 
ry—Michael the Stammerer, on the throne of the 
Eastern Cesars, and Louis the Stammerer, who 
was crowned Western Emperor by the Pope at 
Troyes. The Emperor Albert I. was known as 
Albert the One-eyed; the English Richard ILI. 
as Crookback; the Spanish Henry III. as the 
Sickly ; and Boleslaus III. of Poland as the Wry- 
mouth. The sainted Emperor Henry is some- 
times marked down as Henry the Lame. I might 
increase the list with kings known as the Black, 
the White, the Red, the Curly, the Gouty, the 
Short. All such titles are chiefly important to 
us as rough but characteristic expressions of 
contemporary criticism. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorrEsPonpeENT. ] 


A Chance for Mr. Barnum.—Gladstone’s marvelous 
Brain-Power.—Criminal Selfishness. 
HERE was at one time an intention on the 
part of your enterprising nation to purchase 
Shakspeare’s House at Stratford-on-Avon, and 
carry it, body and bones, or, rather, carcass and 
joists, ceiling and window, roof and floor, across 
the Atlantic. I thank you for it, since that of- 
fer of yours induced us, though tardily, to be- 
come ourselves possessed of the sacred edifice, 
which is now national property. Well, you can’t 
have Shakspeare’s House, but you can now be- 
come possessed, for a trifle of £2400, of the very 
identical shop at Wagga Wagga in which the 
claimant to the Tichborne estates carried on his 
trade as a butcher. ‘The walls, we are told, are 
enriched by little maxims for getting on in the 
world, in his own handwriting, and the whole 
desirable residence is redolent of him. It is ad- 
vertised in the English papers for the sum I men- 
tion, but perhaps may be had a little cheaper on 
account of a recent decrease in our fat friend’s 
chances of success, and therefore of his populari- 
ty. Indeed, his case is looking so shady thateven 
his attorney withdrew from it last Friday. And 
think in what a state that case must be which 
will not hold an attorney! 

Our Parliament has broken up, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, adopting a practice he has borrowed from 
the United States without due acknowledgment, 
is already ‘‘stumping” the country. In addition 
to the Prime Ministership he has taken upon his 
Atlas-like shoulders the post of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (without the salary), and it really 
seems as if he were bent upon destroying him- 
self by overwork. 

Mrs. Battle, in the Essays of Elia, used to 
“unbend herself over a book”—that is, in read- 
ing one—but Gladstone unbends himself, after 
unparalleled intellectual exertions, in writing a 
book, generally upon some abstruse subject of 
theology or disputed classical question. One’s 
admiration for him is profound, even when we 
can not but differ from his opinions. He has cer- 
tainly effected greater reforms than any English 








minister, and yet we now see him hated by the 
‘Tories, in whose teeth he has carried them, and 
deserted by the radicals, whom, as yet, he can 
not make up his mind to coalesce with. Old 
teaching, old prejudices, still weigh with him. 
‘The taint of aristocracy is on his soul (though 
not in his blood), and when the opportunity ar- 
rived last session for advancing young liberal 
members, who had only their talents and their 
merits to recommend them, he must needs put 
in office a man like the Duke of St. Albans—ig- 
norant, dissipated, feeble, but ‘‘the hereditary 
Grand Falconer of Great Britain!” That so 
great a man as Gladstone should be so base a 
“*snob,” in the sense in which Thackeray uses 
the term, is most deplorable. All that his best 
friends can say is that he is not so subservient to 
noble names as he was; but in the mean time 
the democracy (as well they may be) are out- 
raged with their idol. In spite of the floods of 
eloquence which he is now pouring forth, fresh 
and brilliant though they be as ever, the con- 
servatives will, in my opinion, have a majority 
in the next Parliament; and, when they have got 
it, will either make a bid for popularity in a 
measure so democratic that the liberals will not 
dare to outbid them, or will give way once more 
to Gladstone, converted (for the fourth time) to 
liberal principles, and prepared to go very much 
farther down the steps toward universal suffrage 
than he has yet ventured. Only, when you see 
him, thin, pale, stern, a man without an amuse- 
ment, and whose so-called relaxations would tax 
the powers of most men to the uttermost, the 
question that always suggests itself is, Can he 
live to do it? For my part, whenever I behold 
him it is with a sense of pain, as when I look at 
some wondrous acrobat, high over the heads of 
all men, attempting new feats every day, one of 
which must necessarily in the end destroy him. 
‘There is a terrible story of the late Grand Duke 
Alexander of Russia, a barbarous martinet and 
tyrant, who compelled one of his officers, whose 
horse had been unruly, to leap it over a pile of 
stacked bayonets. The noble animal accom- 
plished the leap, to the admiration of all behold- 
ers save one; but the brutal duke compelled him 
to repeat it again and again, until the charger 
fell, transfixed and tortured. And similarly does 
Gladstone seem to be compelling his own gallant 
intellect, which has carried him so well over such 
huge obstacles, to attempt feats it is impossible 
to perform, and in which at last it must needs 
break down and perish, 

Common ruffianism, as I fancy, judging by re- 
ports of your Western roughs and rowdies, we 
are more successful in controlling in this coun- 
try than you are in the United States ; but there 
is a certain diabolical selfishness which now and 
then manifests itself in England for which there 
seems no remedy.. Some weeks ago a little 
child fell into the ornamental water in Regent’s 
Park—which is known to be nowhere more than 
four feet deep—and three men (so called) de- 
clined to rescue it from death, upon the ground 
“that they were not going to wet their clothes.” 
Again, last week a child fell out of its mother’s 
arms into a river, and two men (?) who were 
fishing close by declined even to reach out their 
rods for the little thing to grasp at, upon the 
ground that ‘‘the top joints might come off” 
and be lost. In both cases the little victims 
were drowned, and there is no law that can pun- 
ish these wretches for their conduct. In Prussia 
it is said that when even a very youthful offender 
is convicted of any act of diabolical cruelty, he is 
shut up for life, on the very intelligible ground 
that with such a nature it is impossible he can 
ever become a good citizen, but must needs grow 
up a curse to the community. Why should not 
this principle be generally adopted? Many a 
murderer, as it seems to me, is less deserving of 
the fate he meets with than such miscreants as 
I have described. What do you do with them? 
or are you so fortunate as to possess no such 
fiends in human form? The answer I have re- 
ceived from one eminent law-maker, to whom I 
have put this question, is that no one will take 
‘the moral responsibility” of having men put to 
death in such cases. But if that is the only ob- 
jection to an amendment in the criminal code, 
I do not say that I will answer (personally) for 
its removal, but let us form a company, divide 
the responsibility, and hang the villains. 

It is a point of honor with some special corre- 
spondents never to own themselves in the wrong, 
even in the case of a hypothesis; but I will 
honestly confess to you that I have heard a re- 
port which would indicate that my theory re- 
specting. Bauer (the Russian supposed to have 
been assassinated in London by a political club 
of his fellow-countrymen) has broken down. 


-'The firm of which he was the traveling represent- 


ative have, I am privately informed, become 
bankrupt, and lay their embarrassments in part 
to the absence of certain papers which they pro- 
fess were in the missing man’s possession. “This, 
to my mind, looks very like preconcerted collu- 
sion, and spoils an incident sensational enough 
to have redeemed commercial life from the 
charge of commonplace for years to come. 

As if in compensation for this loss, there 
comes a story from Lucknow, in India, of a 
native child who, having been carried away into 
the jungle by a wolf, was suckled by its four- 
footed consort, and presently returned to the 
bosom of Ais own family with some very strange 
tastes and habits, one of ‘these being the snap- 
ping and biting at his father and mother; they 
have appealed to the British government to take 
them under its protection, and provide for the 
hybrid. What chance is here for your Bar- 
num! What opportunities for a showman, with 
ever so little acquaintance with Pinnock's Rome 
or Magnall’s Questions, to make a little classical 
capital out of Romulus and Remus! Another 
story, which, if not so strange, has at least the 
merit of truth to recommend it, comes from our 
Indian empire, concerning the relations there be~ 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








tween master and servant. It is not now per- 
mitted for an officer to chastise his native attend- 
ant, and if this happens in the presence of a 
witness, the ‘‘sahib” is fined five pounds. A 
certain young ensign having cause to be dis- 
pleased with his native, accordingly called him 
into his bath-room, and addressed him in these 
words: ‘‘I have sent for you here, where there 
can be no witnesses, to give you a precious good 
thrashing.” ‘‘ But, sahib, you must not; it is 
forbidden.” ‘‘What do I care? Nobody will 
ever know, for nobody can see or hear us.” 
“Oh, sahib” (very pitifully), ‘‘ but is that really 
true?” “Yes, itis.” ‘‘ Very good” (with rapid 
change of manner) ; *¢then J shall thrash sahib.” 
And he did it. R. Kensie, of London, 





THE ROMAN CATACOMBS. 


HE Catacomb most generally visited is that 
of San Sebastiano, and the one most deserv- 
ing of deep study is the Catacomb of San Calix- 
to. About four miles eastward of Rome, between 
the Via Appia and the Via Ardeatina, under 
heaps of all sorts of débris and rubbish, close to 
cypress groves which deepen the sad solemnity 
of the landscape, lies hidden the largest and 
most remarkable of Christian cemeteries. It 
was a refuge for the persecuted, a dwelling-place 
for martyrs, a rest for the dead, a temple for the 
living, the assembly of those bold innovators who 
brought a new light into the world and a new 
sentiment into life. I advise my readers not to 
visit these sanctuaries without taking with them. 
the books and maps of the celebrated Catholic 
archeologist, Bossi. As the explorer of Amer- 
ican woods—that land of the future—advances 
armed with his short hatchet in those untrodden 
_ paths, cuts down the trees, drives away the rep- 
tiles, roots up the brush-wood, and creates by his 
labor a habitation for his family, so the archxo- 
logical explorer of a subterranean world plunges 
into shadow, into the asylum of birds of the night, 
into crumbling dungeons, between labyrinths of 
grottoes, liable to be crushed by fragments from 
the fragile walls, to be lost forever in some cor- 
ner of those cities of the dead, in that tomb of 
palpable darkness, mingling his bones with those 
traces he wished to snatch from the silence of 
sad and ungrateful forgetfulness. 

The first thing which astonishes one on de- 
scending into the tombs is the gigantic labor of 
those who excavated them, without having either 
the mechanical or chemical means of our civili- 
zation. ‘Though it is said these subterranean 
cities were opened for quarries, their especial 
peculiarities, their galleries placed one over the 
other—there are even as many as five stories of 
tombs—their disposition, that preserves a certain 
regularity, reveal a perfectly conceived and ma- 
tured plan to which the construction of these 
passages has been submitted, probably by the 
early propagators of the new creed, who left 
there the germs of those doctrines which were 
to feed the souls of future generations. Even 
the nature of the soil has been studied with sci- 
entific attention. They have carefully avoided 
the argillaceous clay and chalk, the overflow of 
water, and all places that easily retain moisture ; 
they have dug the tombs and temples in soft 
granular stone—volcanic, but hard and consist- 
ent, less accessible to damp, forged by the crea- 
ting fire, and suited to all kinds of durable build- 
ing. For it was essential to preserve these asy- 
lums not only from the fary of men, but from 
the calamities incidental to nature. 

To this end the early Christians sought the 
protection of the laws. And the Roman law 
protected before all and above every thing in the 
world the places sacred to sepulture. The soil 
which was the property of the dead was undis- 
turbed by the living. If land was sold, be- 
queathed, or given away, neither sale, testament, 
nor donation was valid to alienate the sepulchre, 
which was always excepted—always held in the 
possession of the families who placed there the 
ashes of their kindred. Thus the Christians could 
open graves in the depths of the earth, raise 
lofty monuments, and, under the title of adjacent 
ground, annex much land to the sepulchre—like 
the sepulchre, sacred. The Christians, profiting 
by the protection of the law for their cemeteries, 
took land, opened subterranean galleries, and 
there deposited the treasured remains of those 
of their sect and of their family. A series of 
Roman arches constitutes the true nucleus of the 
Catacombs. ‘Thus by a superstitious respect of 
pagans for the rights of property, the Christians 
obtained a home for their worship and a resting- 
place-for their dead. The same emperors who 
persecuted the Christians as believers respected 
them as proprietors. Collective property, such 
as was the property of the early Christians, had 
a legal existence in the code of laws and in the 
sanction of the tribunal. _ If there were confisca- 
tions, as in the reigns of Valerian and Diocletian, 
they were passing, exceptional, and interrupted ; 
soon effaced by a restitution which proved the 
lasting nature of the right, as the restitution of 
Galieno and of Magencius. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing, the empire pursued illicit societies, and de- 
clared as such those religious communities which 
sacrificed to their dogmas the integrity of their 
lives. And Rome, which acknowledged tlie ep- 
ilogue and synthesis of the ancient world, which 
admitted into her temples all the divinities wor- 
shiped among Asiatic peoples—Rome rejected 
the God of the Israelites and the God of the 
Christians; doubtless the other gods were, like 
her own, gods of nature, while the God of the 
Jew and the Christian was the God of the spir- 
it, come to displace the material and powerful 
goddess of the earth—the goddess Rome. Not- 
withstanding this hatred, confirmed by so many 
persecutions, Rome respected all benevolent as- 
sociations having for their object the interment 
or the praying for the dead, not questioning as 
to their religious belief when that tended to rec- 


ognize immortality. Protected by this respect of 
the Roman people for the dead, the early Chris- 
tians prepared their temples and cemeteries. 

And the burial-places of the primitive Chris- 
tians were necessarily very extensive. The Ro- 
mans burned their dead, and collected their ashes 
in vases of marble or porphyry, while the Chris- 
tians, who believed not only in the immortality 
of the soul, but also in the resurrection of the 
body, buried their dead entire in the sepulchres. 
Thus the cities of the dead soon assumed pro- 
portions as colossal as the cities of the living; 
and under triumphal arches, under the magnifi- 
cent circus, under the temples containing the 
gods they believed eternal, under palaces where 
emperors reigned who thought themselves om- 
nipotent—beneath all these there extended cities 
of tombs toward the four points of the horizon— 
cities with their streets, their cross-ways, their 
squares; cities of the dead, who, notwithstand- 
ing, quickened a new spirit destined to destroy 
ancient Rome and to build upon her ruins an- 
other civilization.—Old Rome and New Italy, 
by Emilio Castelar, 





THE ROYAL YACHT CLUB-EOUSE, 
COWES, ENGLAND. 
See illustration on double page. 

pes accompanying beautiful engraving of the 

Royal Yacht Club-House, at Cowes, in the 
picturesque Isle of Wight, will interest our yacht- 
loving readers who like to see how such things 
are managed in England. What with interna- 
tional yacht races and boat matches, a strong 
sympathy prevails between the two nations in all 
that pertains to the nautical craft, and each is 
glad to take any useful hint from the other. 

The Royal Yacht Club-House, or ‘‘Castle,” as 
its owners delight to call it, is a pretty ivy-covered 
house standing in a well-kept garden, with a land- 
ing-place for boats, and a flight of steps just out- 
side its gates. The only portion of the building 
which gives any excuse for its name is the row 
of sham castellated battlements overlooking the 
sea. It is here that all day long during the re- 
gatta week the yachtsmen and their friends con- 
gregate with telescopes and field-glasses to watch 
the progress of the races. However exciting it 
may be to those on board the competing vessels, 
the spectacle of a yacht race to those on shore is 
a quiet piece of enjoyment which need not be 
hurried over. One can turn out to see the start 
before breakfast, and then, after leisurely partak- 
ing of that necessary meal, return to witness the 
first round, go away again to smoke, chat, read, 
or sleep, and in the afternoon gather once more 
upon the water’s edge to see the victorious yacht 
shoot up to the flag-boat and hear the ringing 
cheers with which its crew are greeted. The 
race over, the ‘‘ Castle” quickly becomes the cen- 
tre of attraction. There are crowds of men, 
women, and children, all appareled in costumes 
more or less nautical, and all eager to congratu- 
late the winners on their success, or to condole 
with the losers on their ill luck. Boats arrive in 
quick succession from the various yachts, and the 
general topic of conversation is the behavior of 
the craft engaged in the race just settled. Those 
who have backed the winners are proportionate- 
ly elate, while those who have lost are busily en- 
gaged in weaving ingenious theories as to the un- 
foreseen causes which have brought about their 
discomfiture. Meanwhile refreshments are in 
great demand. There is a pleasant clatter of 
plates, knives, and forks, with now and then the 
pop of a Champagne cork, and this will go on 
until the shadows of evening remind people of 
the necessity of retiring early if they would be 
up in time to see the start next day. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


‘ANY curious topics were discussed by the 
savants of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science that recently met in Portland, 
Maine. Some of these topics were of popular 
interest, though perhaps not of great practical 
utility to the community. One learned profess- 
or presented two lengthy papers on the Brachi- 
opoda, of whose embryology he has made close 
study by a long-continued series of microscopic 
observations ; and naturalists will be grateful to 
him for the new light shed upon this creature. 
It may content unscientific people to know that 
the brachiopod is a molluscous animal, or small 
shell-fish, about the size of a filbert, found in 
deep water. It belongs to a-very ancient genus, 
and has continued unchanged from the earliest 
geological periods. It is doubtful whether it 
will help us better to endure the variations of 
temperature to know the possibility that the 
sun, while mainly gaseous, may have a liquid 
crust. But it was learnedly suggested that this 
crust may consist of a continuous sheet of de- 
scending rain, not of water, but of the materials 
whose vapors are known to exist in the solar 
atmosphere, and whose condensation and com- 
binations are supposed to furnish the solar heat. 
The startling question was mooted by one grave 
hilosopher, whether the mammoth is still a 
ving animal, the idea being suggested by the 
statement of a Russian convict in Siberia, who 
encountered on the banks of a river huge ani- 
mals twelve feet high and eighteen feet long— 
how the creatures were measured was not men- 
tioned—with tusks four feet in length. On ac- 
count of this interesting discovery the convict 
was pardoned at the request of scientific men! 
‘*How a toad eats his dinner’? was a subject 
which aroused the attention of the scientists; 
but the American toad is such a glutton that he 
can scarcely be considered as belonging to first- 
class society. A story was told of an old toad 
devouring twenty-three squash-bugs with great 
gusto, and then putting down ninety-four cater- 
pillars on top of them, after which he retired 
under the piazza to digest his feast. Those who 
are fond of clams may be interested in the fact 
that the association, having in prospect a genu- 
jne clam-bake at the termination of the session, 
listened breathlessly to a paper showing that 


heaps of shells of fresh-water clams, similar to 
those found on the marine coasts, have been 
discovered on the shores of our interior rivers. 
Limestone with traces of fire, fragments of pot- 
tery, flints, and arrow-heads are found in the 
heaps. In one case traces were found of an an- 
cient genuine fresh-water clam-bake, 





“Deaths from Marasmus’’ is a conspicuous 
title in the reports of the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics. Infant consumption is a pitiful disease ; 
and it has been for the comfort and possible re- 
lief of the poor, pale, pinched-looking little 
children that certain excursions have been ar- 
ranged this past summer. Recently about seven 
hundred mothers and sick children were taken 
on board the barge Aepublic for a sail up the 
Hudson, and then a short distance down the 
bay. It was sad to see the effects of diseases 
engendered by scanty and innutritious food, 
lack of proper care, and confinement in the un- 
wholesome atmosphere of tenement- houses, 
But the poor little creatures seemed to enjoy 
every moment, and from the fresh air to receive 
a new lease of life. 


About fifty of the “Thousand Isles’? have 
been recently purchased by persons from va- 
rious parts of the country for summer resi- 
dences. Several cottages have been already 
erected, among which is that of Mr. Pullman 
of palace-car fame. These islands vary in size 
from one to ten acres each, and are covered with 
evergreen trees. 

A colored preacher in St. Augustine was over- 
heard by a Northern lady giving to an attentive 
assembly an account of the deluge. He closed 
his fancifully embellished history as follows: 
“And de rain come down in big spouts, and 
come up to de do’-step of de houses, and 'gin 
to cober de flo’, and den de sinner be scaret, 
and knock at de do’ ob de ark bery hard. 
And de big lion hear de racket, and roar, and de 
dog bark, and de ox bellow, but Noah keep on 
readin’ de Bible. And de sinner say, ‘Noah, 
Noah, let us come in.’ And Noah say, ‘I bery 
sorry, but I can’t let you in, for de Lord hab 
lock de do’ and trow away de key.’”” 





The Austrian Emperor—so goes the story— 
visited the American Department at the Vien- 
na Exposition, examined, among other things, 
the American wine, looked at the labels, asked 
their qualities, and whether there was any spe- 
cial variety not grown in Europe. This ques- 
tion inspired one exhibitor from California. 
‘The golden-necked bottle was all ready in cool- 
ing ice, the Champagne glasses stood by, when 
the Emperor sauntered along that way. ‘What 
wine is this?’ he asked. “Champagne. Will 
your Majesty test our American wine ?”” And the 
Californian raised a glass, and put the knife to 
the cord. The imperial monarch paused an 
instant, looked the audacious American full in 
the face, smiled, said “‘No, thank you,’ and 
passed on. 





Some remarkable feats of climbing have taken 

lace this year among the tourists who have vis- 
ited the Alps. M. De Dechy, a Hungarian, was 
the first this year to climb the Dent Blanche. 
Accompanied by two guides from Zermatt, he 
bivouacked on the Wandfluh, and the following 
day reached the summit of the mountain, de- 
seending the same evening to Evolena. This 
is the first time that the ascent has been made 
from the palley, of Herens. The Dent Blanche 
is 13,434 feet high, and was first ascended by two 
travelers in 1862. Dr. Dubi, of Berne, went up 
the Jungfrau in eight hours and a half, return- 
ing to the little Schiedegg by the Silberlucke and 
the Guggi glacier. M. Haberlin, a French gen- 
tleman, ascended the Finsteraarborne by quite 
a new route. M. Lavater, of Zurich, member of 
the Swiss Alpine Club, climbed to the summit 
of the Grand Combin, one of the peaks of the 
Great St. Bernard, accompanied by two guides, 
this being the first successful ascent of that 
mountain this year. ~ 





A new invention is the swimming collar, a 
thin, light, India rubber tube, which is placed 
around the neck, and inflated by means of a 
small tube long enough to reach the mouth. 
The-collar is inclosed in a case of elastic cotton, 
which sustains the outward pressure. The col- 
lar weighs about two ounces, but its buoyancy 
will raise a pens head above the water, and 
float him safely. 





An exchange mentions, as an indication of 
the capacity of the Chinese for civilization, that 
a Chinese cook in San Francisco fell in love with 
his employer's daughter, but his passion not 
being returned, he fired three pistol-shots at her 
heart. If such deeds as this are tests of civili- 
zation, the Chinese have considerable progress 

et to make before they can compete with New 

orkers of the same type. A short time ago a 
man in this city shot a woman because she 
would not marry him. She had declined to 
marry him—first, because she did not like him; 
secondly, because he was a bad man; thirdly, 
because she was engaged to another man; and 
fourthly, because the man himself had one wife 
with whom he was living. One would naturally 
suppose that these reasons were sufficient to 
warrant a woman to refuse marrying a man with- 
out being shot for it. 





Texas must be a good place to emigrate from, 
if it produces any assortment of creatures like 
one which was recently sent to the First Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General at Washington. It was 
a centipede measuring eight inches in length— 
not alive, but inclosed in a hermetically sealed 
bottle of spirits. Before it was sealed up, how- 
ever, it inflicted a bite upon a fisherman, caus- 
ing his death in a few hours. “ 





About eight hundred men are now engaged in 
cutting granite at Dix Island for the New York 
Post-office. 





The highest prize given by the Vienna Com- 
missioners is the grand diploma of honor, the sec- 
ond the medal of progress, the third the medal 
of merit, the fourth the honorable mention. 
Four of these have been awarded in this country 
for excellence in methods and for progress of 
education—namely, to the National Bureau of 
Education, to the State of Massachusetts, to 
the city of Boston, and to the Smithsonian In- 


stitution, Washington. Four others have been 
awarded to private individuals for machinery of 
different kinds, for progress in iron manufac- 
tures, and for dentistry. There was much com- 
petition in sewing-machines, one of which re- 
ecived a medal of merit, and several others med- 
als of progress. Some fifty exhibitors in the 
American machinery department will receive 
medals, 





The Court Journal informs us that Van Am- 
burg’s trained elephant, ‘‘ Hannibal,” broke 
open the wagon of a stall-keeper, who followed 
the show, and gobbled down six thousand gin- 
rerbread cakes, seventy pounds of assorted can- 

ly, and forty pounds of French kisses, mottoes 
and all, He still lives. 





Wellington, South Africa, is given as the town 
which is to lay the foundations of an educational 
institution patterned after the Mount Holyoke 
Seminary. The plan originated in one of the 
prominent pastors of Cape Colony reading the 
life of Mary Lyon, the founder of Mount Hol- 
yoke Seminary. He felt that Africa needed just 
such an institution ; his people—chiefly English 
and Scotch residents—agreed with him. Ac- 
cordingly they sent to one Holyoke for a 
lady who would undertake this great work in a 
distant land, pledging her salary and the ex- 

enses of the voyage. It was decided that one 
lady should not go alone; two were found, both 
graduates of Mount Holyoke and experienced 
teachers, who were willing to go. Their passage- 
money has been forwarded, and about the mid- 
dle of September they will sail for Cape Colony. 





Avery curious method for photographing the 
apparent contact of Venus with the sun has 
been invented. The photographic plate is in 
the form of a disk, fixed upon a plate which 
rotates upon an axis parallel to that of the tel- 
escope. Before it is placed another disk, form- 
ing a screen, in which is a small aperture, in 
order to limit the photographic action to the 
edge of the sun. The plate which carries the 
sensitive disk has 180 teeth, and is placed in 
communication with an escapement apparatus 
actuated by an electric current. At each second 
the pendulum of a clock interrupts the current, 
and the plate turns one tooth, so that at each 
second a fresh portion of the photographic plate 
is exposed. Thus in as many pessccs 180 im- 
oe of the sun and the planet can be obtained. 

hen the series relating to the first contact is 
obtained, the plate is withdrawn and another 
substituted, which gives the second contact, and 
so on for the four. 





They have long Sabbath services in London, 
if we are to judge from a recent advertisement, 
in an English newspaper: ‘St. James’s Church— 
On Sunday next the afternoon service will com- 
mence at half past three, and continue until fur- 
ther notice.” This must be rather severe in 
warm weather. 





Slavery seems still to exist. A woman with 
three small children presented herself, not long 
ago, at the office of the Commissioner of the 
Poor, in Leavenworth, Kansas, in a fearfully 
ragged condition, and asked for assistance. She 
said she had been held in bondage by parties on 
the east side of the river, in Missouri, and on at- 
tempting to escape was taken back to her old 
quarters and terribly beaten. She made her es- 
cape. for the second time, but could get away 
only three. of her children, two boys having 
been taken from her. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Oyster Srrw.—Carefully drain the juice from one 
quart of oysters, removing them from the liquor with 
a spoon, not piercing with a fork. Measure the juice, 
and if not half a pint in quantity, add water enough to 
fill the measure, Place over the fire in a porcelain 
stew-pan, adding a piece of butter the size of a large 
walnut. When it comes to aboil carefully remove all 
scum that may arise, Put in the oysters, and let them 
heat through, not cooking enongh to shrivel them; 
add a little more than half a pint of cream, let it all 
scald through again, remove from the stove, and sea- 
son to snit the taste. New milk will do instead of 
cream, and the stove should be very hot, so as to cook 
them quickly. 

Frurr Cake, EXCELLENT.—The day before the cake 
is to be made stone and cut fine the raisins, wash the 
currants (and see that they are carefully dried, of the 
cake will be heavy), and cut the citron into small thin 
slices. To every pound of brown sugar allow three- 
quarters of a pound of butter, three pounds each of 
currants and raisins, one pound of citron, one pound of 
sifted flour, five nutmegs grated, half a tea-spoonful of 
cloves, half an ounce of cinnamon, twelve eggs, and 
half a tumblerful of best brandy. Wash the butter 
well, remove all the water, and when the butter has 
been well creamed add slowly the sugar; when these 
have been made perfectly light, stir slowly in the beat- 
en yolks of the eggs, alternating the flour and well- 
beaten whites ; then the cinnamon and cloves; mix a 
small quantity of flour through the fruit, to prevent 
it going in lumps through the cake. Now stir in the 
fruit, a small quantity at a time, alternating it; and 
when it has been long and well stirred, so it is certain 
to be mixed through the batter, add the brandy. Bake 
in one large loaf, or two small ones, in a slack oven 
two hours. Many persons who have not experience 
in baking fruit cake prefer sending it to a cake or 
bread baker, where it is certainjto be well done. 

Buoxwurat Cakes.—Make a thin mush of corn 
meal, cooking it about ten minutes ; allow it to be- 
come perfectly cool before putting the cakes to rise. 
In mixing the cakes takes pint of the mush to a quart 
of buckwheat flour, add water and yeast as in ordinary 
cakes made of buckwheat. Making a mush of the 
corn meal prevents the raw taste there always is when 
the meal is put in uncooked. 

BuoxwueEat Cakes, No. 2.—Three parts by measure 
of buckwheat flour to one part of Graham flour, and 
mix with buttermilk instead of water. 

Oysters FRrep.—Select the largest and plumpest, 
drain, and spread on a cloth to absorb all the liquor; 
beat until light the yolks of two or three eggs; dip in 
an oyster, then into rolled cracker, again into the 
egg, and then in cracker. Have the butter perfectly 
hot, and enough in the dripping-pan to cover the oys- 
ters, just as in frying doughnuts or fritters. Lay them 
in one at a time; when brown, turn and brown the 
other side. Cooked in this manner they are less 
greasy than where there is only fat enough to fry 
them in the ordinary way. 


Hosted by OO le 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[September 27, 1873. 











THE ASH POOL. 


Tur wet wind sobs o’er the sodden leas, S 

And wails through the branches of leafless trees, 
As mourning the seed in the fallows lost, 

‘And the pale buds peeping to die in the frost, 
When winter asserts his lingering reign, 

And his sceptre glitters on hill and plain. 

Drearily meadows and uplands lie 

*Neath the low long sweep of sullen sky; 

And sad and still as the hushed green Yule, 

‘Neath the straggling boughs lies the Great Ash Pool. 


Black and cold, and stagnant and deep, 

No silvery fins from its waters leap; 

No brown wings’ flutter, no pattering feet, 
Tell that life in its banks finds safe retreat; 
No lily-buds to its surface cling, 

But docken and nightshade around it spring; 
"The very trees that about it stand 

Are twisted and gnarled as by witch’s hand. 
And the ghost of a story of sin and dule 
Like a mist hangs over the Great Ash Pool. 


When June’s soft magic is on the earth, 

‘And the rose and the violet spring to birth— 

When the bright becks dance ‘neath the bright leaves’ 
shade, 

And the wild birds carol from glen and glade— 

Not a sunbeam glints on its breast to play, - 

Not a murmur welcomes the golden day ; 

No children loiter beside its brink, 

No shy fawn lingers its wave to drink. 

The old trees’ shadow is deep and cool, 

Yet no lovers keep tryst at the Great Ash Pool. 


Yet once by its waters wild vows were spoken, 
In passion heard, and in falsehood broken ; 

‘Two bright heads over its margin bent, 

When the moon to its depths soft radiance lent; 
A little while and one face lay there, 

With its blue eyes glazed in their last despair, 
Eyes that stared upward, through weed and slime, 
With their story of sorrow and shame and crime. 
So, in glory of summer, or gladness of Yule, 

A curse hangs over the Great Ash Pool. 





BY-AND-BY. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

Wee Laura gave her hand to Roger Greg- 

ory that evening in the dark, and he kiss- 
ed it passionately, tenderly, reverentially, and 
she only trembled and did not take it away, he 
thought himself the luckiest man alive. Then a 
lantern came swinging round the corner, and 
the whole party were bidden to hurry into the 
great picnic carts; and Laura and Roger came 
up to join the others, and felt it a blessing that 
the night was dark, for, as it was, she still trem- 
bled, and the color had forsaken her cheeks, and 
he was too flushed and radiant with his joy to 
like the encounter of curious eyes. 

They sat on: the high seat beside the driver, 
and of course Roger had to put an arm about 
her to keep her from falling off, and all the way 
he was covering her silence with jests and ex- 
clamations, now and then telling a story, now 
and then joining in a song, but all the time hoid- 
ing her close to himself, so that she felt tae great 
plunges of his heart, and thrilled to think that 

eart was beating so for her. 

“*T guess that thing is settled,” said Mrs. Gif- 
ford, looking after them, when they had de- 
scended at Laura's gate at last, whence Roger 
was to walk the short distance home, and where 
they stood waiting for the others to be out of 
sight. 

It seemed as if the great wagons never would 
turn the corner, and be shut away by the bending 
branches of the elms; but at length they did, and 
then Roger looked down from his height into the 
face, the sweet, tender face below, and heard the 
words he had been longing for, and pressed upon 
the lips the first long, fervent kiss of love. 

As he went away, after a while, over the hill, 
pee the grave-yard, and past old Squire Ben- 

am’s place, it seemed to him as if the earth had 
been made for this hour; the night, with its sa- 
cred silences, belonged to him and Laura; the 
little birches rustled along the way-side in the 
sweet wind, as if trembling with joy themselves ; 
a bird that woke in the thicket, and sung over 
and over again some fragment of its song, seem- 
ed only their confidant ; the high heaven full of 
stars, as he looked at it, lifted their love into a 
loftier region than any earthly love can ever 
reach. ‘* Are all lovers as happy as this?” he 
asked himself, when at length he was falling 
asleep. _‘* Ah, it can not be,” he said; ‘they 
are not Laura’s lovers!” 

It was to be a long engagement, for Roger 
was just starting in business, and must wait a 
while before he could have the home he wanted ; 
and until he could have things very nearly as he 
wanted them he preferred to wait. And then 
there are great pleasures in a long engagement, 
he told himself: there is the certainty of posses- 
sion, the delight of homage, the perspective into 
the happy future; and he went to work with a 
will, Of course the engagement was happy 
enough. Laura was not a girl accustomed to so 
much in the past as to be exacting now, and she 
was content with what time Roger had to spare 
her, and there were always letters twice a week 
from his place of business in the city, to which 
he went every morning ; and then the other side 
of her life was such a different thing that this 
engagement seemed like a glimpse into a possi- 
ble paradise, and gave her heart to toil along 
over all the rather dismal present. For Laura 
was a dependent in the family of a cousin, a sort 
of superior drudge there, with an overseer in the 
place of the cousin-in-law, who, for the sake of 
her own girls, was rather jealous of Laura’s 
grace, of her pleasant ways, and of her face, 
which, if not really lovely, yet was apt to seem 
so beside the decidedly plain faces of the girls 
of the cousin-in-law, who accordingly made her 
place no sinecure. 

Still, if this home had always been dismal 


when compared with that of the expected future, | sixty excuses ready for him. 


-wife a rich woman. 





Laura was not so discontented with it as to be 
willing to leave it unworthily, and though she 
had not been without lovers, she had never given 
one of them a thought till Roger Gregory came 
upon the field; and with Roger she fell so in- 
stantly and deeply in love that in very shame 
she had to counterfeit a coldness that caused 
him to exert every effort to overcome it, and 
that made him value her far more than if she 
had been, so to speak, an easy prey. Neverthe- 
less, if the home was not quite unhappy to Laura, 
it was hard; it was constant care and constant 
work, and she was losing bloom and growing 
thin and pale, when Mrs, Gifford, the village 
busybody, said boldly one day to Roger, ‘* Well, 
Mr. Gregory, so I hear you are going to be mar- 
ried 2” 

“One of these days, I hope,” said the con- 
tented Roger. 

‘* Well, I trust Laura’ll be alive when one of 
these days comes, that’s all!” said Mrs. Gifford. 
**She’s wearing out in the service.” And then 
as she went on, and paused to turn and look aft- 
er Roger, and think over the amazement that 
had filled his eyes at her words, she softly said 
to herself, ‘‘I shouldn't wonder if that thing 
was settled now, at any rate,” and went her way. 

So it was not such a long engagement after 
all; for the very next season there was a quiet 
little wedding, a quiet little journey, and Laura 
was settled at last in a home of her own. ‘To be 
sure, it was a modest home—a tree-embosomed 
cottage, out of whose long windows you stepped 
into an old-fashioned garden, with lilac alleys 
and bending apple-trees, with beds of stately 
hollyhocks, blue Canterbury-bells, red London- 
pride, and rows of great white day-lilies, that 
made the air almost too sweet to breathe. And 
here Laura looked forward to unexampled bliss. 
“Tt isn’t good enough for-you,” Roger said, 
when he brought her home. ‘It is only a 
make-shift. But it is the best I can do now. 
By-and-by we will see. If you don’t have a 
great house on the hill, with gas and furnace, 
and hot and cold water, before I am many years 
older, why, then I deserve to have Squire Ben- 
ham’s wife wear silk and my wife wear alpaca!” 

But as for Laura, she was satisfied with this. 
“¢ What should we do with a great house on the 
hill?” she said. ‘This is all we need. The 
cozier the happier. We are so much the nearer 
together. And oh, Roger, to think that it is 
ours !” 

“Tt isn’t ours, 
Roget. 

‘* Well, to all intents and purposes it is, isn’t 
it?” 

**So long as we pay the rent, puss. And do 
you think I am content with that? Then you're 
mightily mistaken, Mrs. Gregory, my love! And 
the first thing I shall set myself to do is to buy 
this house for a basis of operations, and that 
done, we will lay our galleries to attack the big 
house—the house on the hill.” 

‘Well, dear, just as you please. And I will 
help all I can by the most rigid system of econo- 
my.” And then they both laughed at the idea, 
laughed at themselves and the whole earth, and 
went about from day to day, happy as two chil- 
dren at their play. 

But Roger meant all he said, and much more. 
He was going to be a rich man, and to have his 
He had a singular vanity 
that he called pride, and that forbade him to 
rest while there was in his neighborhood any 
body better off than himself—a quality that in a 
young man is sometimes thought to be a noble 
ambition, a reaching forward for the things that 
are beyond, but which, in an older man, bares 
itself to a plainer view simply as a grasping 
spirit. It was, however, almost the only fault 
that Roger possessed, or rather, with its auxilia- 
ries, it was, for every fault has its parasites; and 
a man who has a grasping spirit on the side he 
turns toward the world at large has necessarily a 
selfish bias in his nature, whether thoroughly de- 
veloped or not, and pretty sure to be guessed at 
in his home. 

But not by Laura was such guessing done, 
not by her was the possibility of a fault in her 
idol suspected. ‘To her Roger was a model and 
a marvel of aman. He had some of those qual- 
ities that always win women—the charming man- 
ner, the ready wit, and the showy kindliness that 
covers a multitude of sins. As Laura looked 
after him going down the garden walk, and paus- 
ing at the gate to wave another farewell—looked 
at the handsome figure, the sparkle of the eyes, 
the waving of the crisp hair—it seemed to her 
that the human race had reached perfection in 
him, and nothing finer could be subject to mor- 
tality. Nor would it have made any difference 
if she had been told the truth—that he was sim- 
ply an ordinary man: a Claude Lorraine glass 
makes every landscape picturesque. It is, in- 
deed, to be questioned if at the last, and in spite 
of every thing, she ever admitted to herself that 
he was not a supreme satisfaction in all partic- 
ulars. Hers was a wife’s loyal soul, and not a 
critic’s, 

At the beginning the novelty and the freedom 
of her life absorbed her so much that she had 
not time to think of those little minutiw of de- 
votion in which a discriminating consideration 
would have showed her that Roger failed; and 
then it was such a delight to do for him that it 
never occurred to her to think whether or not he 
was doing for her. Of course he was doing for 
her; he had made this home for her, and he was 
keeping her in it—self-apparent facts. And so 
she proceeded, after the fashion of typical good 
wives, to develop the selfish side of her husband 
by every service in her power. She never dis- 
agreed with him, to begin with. Roger's word 
was law: if he had pronounced the sky pea 
green, pea green it would have been for Laura. 
She never kept him waiting one instant. He 
might keep her waiting for hours. She had 
If he did not 


That’s the deuce of it!” said 


come down in the first train, dinner was delayed 
for him; and if the cook objected to this post- 
ponement that hindered her early evening visits, 
Laura dismissed that cook and prepared the din- 
ner herself—prepared such a dinner as the cook 
would never have dreamed of, and that made 
Roger inclined to wish there were no other cook 
—until she could find a handmaiden whose ideas 
agreed with her mistress’s hours. She wanted 
Roger's home to be the most attractive place in 
all the world to him, independently of her own 
presence init. Shekeptit, then, neatly, asa good 
engineer keeps his machinery: not a particle of 
soil or dust any where to be seen, flowers al- 
ways about. When he came home in the even- 
ing there were lamps lit in the distant part of 
the house, but he entered a twilighted region 
of open windows, muslin curtains that the breeze 
was blowing out in an atmosphere of honey- 
suckle, mignonette, and roses, and it might have 
seemed to him, had he given himself time to 
think about it, that his cottage was built just 
upon the outskirts of Eden. 

And so it did seem for a while—so it always 
did, in fact—only he soon ceased to give himself 
that necessary time. He was busy with his 
work, always driving forward as if there were 
worlds to conquer, and only to-day to do it in. 
He was off at seven in the morning; he was 
away till seven in the evening. As soon as din- 
ner was over there was somebody to be seen on 
a matter of importance to him, or else some- 
body came to see him. Then Laura sat alone, 
unless a neighbor came in—the busy Mrs. Gif- 
ford, or one of the plain cousins, who thought 
Laura’s house a dull place—till Roger slammed 
the front-door at last, and declared himself too 
sleepy to sit up another moment. But that was 
all in the natural way of business; it did not oc- 
cur to Laura to grumble about it. If she wished 
he would come home at four and take her to 
drive before dinner, she never thought he might 
have done it had he chosen; she took it for 
granted that he wished it too, and would havé 
done it if he could. Sundays she had him, at 
any rate: at church with her in the morning; 
and in the afternoon—well, if in the afternoon 
he stretched himself on the lounge with a hand- 
kerchief over his face, then she had the privilege 
of sitting silently beside him with a fan to keep 
the flies away, and felt herself uncommonly 
blessed in that. 

It is true, Laura’s married life was getting to 
be something different from that which she had 
planned for it. Sometimes she thought it was 
her fault—thought that Roger did not find her 
sympathetic, or understanding, or entertaining ; 
then she read books that she fancied he must 
like, and which he had no time to read himself, 
and told him about them at dinner; and he would 
interrupt her with some such irrelevant question 
that she saw he had not listened to a word she 
said. Or else she practiced some song, and spent 
laborious hours over it; and when she thought 
the time was ripe, would seat herself at the piano 
to sing, only to see Roger get up and take his 
hat and go off on some errand that had just oc- 
curred to him in the middle of it. 

Once or twice his own consciousness smote 
him as the remembrance of the grieved look at 
some of these interruptions, which he had seen 
without noting, came back to him; and so, on 
the night when he had completed the purchase 
of the cottage, he explained to her that his whole 
soul was wrapped in the effort to advance their 
fortunes, and if he ever seemed indifferent, she 
must understand that it meant nothing, that he 
loved her better than he ever did, and presently 
would demonstrate it. 

‘* By-and-by, when I have accomplished my 
object,” he said, “there will be plenty of time 
to enjoy our love; but if I stop now to enjoy it, 
I shall never do the other thing.” 

And he saw Laura brighten so at the words 
of tenderness that he resolved he would never let 
a day go by without assuring her of the old stead- 
fast affection. But each day brought its own 
distractions and preoccupations, and presently 
love-making was forgotten in the more serious 
business ; for in the one case there was already 
a complete achievement—Roger had won the 
woman he loved; but in the other case achieve- 
ment yet eluded him—the fortune, that is, with 
which he should retire and enjoy, by-and-by, the 
daily companionship of this woman whom he 
loved. 

One evening, at length, as they lingered a lit- 
tle unusually over dinner, Roger broke the silence 
of a tremendous thinking that he had kept up. 

“*T have made the beginning, Laura,” he said. 

“The beginning, dear ?” 

“Thave the money in hand for the first quar- 
ter’s payment for the house on the hill.” 

“You don’t mean so!” 

For the house on the hill was the only one of 
all the houses on the hill that was for sale, or 
likely to be for sale in their day and generation, 
and Roger had given up his idea of building a 
new house in view of the attractions of this— 
the property of old Squire Benham, who had 
placed himself beyond the scope of Roger’s envy 
by dying, and by leaving so many heirs that no- 
“body could afford to keep the mansion, And 
though he knew it would be years before he could 
maintain it after Squire Benham’s generous fash- 
ion, Roger's soul had gone out in longing for 
that house, and now he had a chance to have it. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘we have lived carefully ; 
no fine clothes, no company, no stable bill; and 
with what I have made and what you have saved, 
we have just enough to pay the first quarter: 
that is, I can mortgage this house to the bank 
for just half its worth—for twenty-five hundred, 
say—and I have five hundred in hand, three 
thousand in all, just the sum for a first payment 
on the terms they propose, with interest and 
three other like payments to come. What do 
you say to it?” 


‘«The house on the hill!” answered Laura, Taps ‘ei 
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flectively. ‘‘I have thought it would be beauti- 
ful ever since we talked about it. The view is 
so perfect—the lawn and the elms, and all the 
intervale, and the blue and snowy mountain- 
tops beyond.” 

“And such rooms as there are in that house, 
and such a hall!” 

**But it would take us a long while to furnish 
it properly, I have been thinking,” said Laura, 
doubtfully. 

“* Well,” said Roger, balancing his tea-spoon 
on the edge of his cup with nicety, ‘‘as soon as 
the first payment is made the place is ours, you 
know.” 

““And we need not move in at once,” said 
Laura, rather eagerly. 

“No. I was going to say we can lease it, 
and all of the rent money that there is over the 
interest we have to meet can go toward the fu- 
ture payments; and in the mean time we can be 
gradually collecting the furniture for it, piece by 
piece, and then another year's rent after it is all 
paid for will buy the carpets.” 

“With those we have already, and straw mat- 
tings for the bedrooms, yes. But do you really 
feel, Roger darling, as if you want to leave this 
dear little pjace? Don’t you feel any attach- 
ment to it?” 

“*Oh yes; I always shall. I don’t intend it 
shall go out of my hands either. I shall pay off 
this mortgage some day. But I care much more 
for that one on the hill. I set my heart on it, 
or something like it, when I was a boy. And 
when I heard of Squire Benham’s first attack of 
apoplexy I said to myself, ‘Now I'll have that 
house !’” 

**Oh, Roger, I don’t believe it! 
like you!” 

“Indeed it is. Exactly like me. I didn’t 
kill him. Pshaw! I didn’t even wish him out 
of the way. But as long as he was getting out 
of the way, I didn’t see why I shouldn’t get into 
it. LIsaid I'd have the house, and I will. I’ve 
got the best wife in the town; I don’t know why 
I shouldn’t have the best house in the town to 
put her in!” 

“Oh, Roger!” 

But some things are more easily done than 
others. 

The next day the cottage was mortgaged, and 
the money was paid to Squire Benham’s execu- 
tors, and there were three notes given for the re- 
mainder of the price, secured on the house on the 
hill, falling due in consecutive years, with interest. 
Laura was appalled when Roger told her of the 
notes, which she had not understood about be- 
fore, but he laughed at her, and said, ‘Strict 
economy is the order of the day, and all will 
come right,” and went gayly away to his busi- 
ness, leaving Laura to decide where she could 
economize any further than she had done. But 
there were many ways, she found. She could 
dismiss the second girl, for instance. Two young 
people by themselves, she said, never needed two 
other people to wait on them. But to dismiss 
the second girl meant that she must wash the 
breakfast cups herself, take care of the parlor 
herself, make her own bed, set the dinner-table, 
assist at the fine ironing. ‘I did a great deal 
more than that at Cousin Walter’s,” said Laura, 
“and was not doing it for myself at all, and now 
I shall be doing it for myself and for Roger. 
Oh, of course I can!” 

And she told Roger that night that she had 
dismissed Nora. 

‘* What!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Are you able to 
do without her? I said economy, but I didn’t 
dream of any thing like that.” 

“Tl try,” she said. ‘It isn’t hard; and I 
can do it in half the time that Nora took, at all 
events.” - 

“Well, I don’t know. Are you sure it isn’t 
hard? You might try it for a while. Bnt I 
don’t rant your pretty hands to get coarse 
and— 

Laura flushed with pleasure. He had not 
stopped to see whether there were any thing 
pretty about her or not for so long! She felt 
paid in an instant for the work of years to come, 
if it had been twice as hard. 

“Oh, nothing hurts my hands,” she said. 
“Tf there did, they would have been spoiled at 
Cousin Walter's.” 

“So they would. Well, well; Cousin Wal- 
ter and Cousin Walter's wife shall see you go in 
and out of a home such as they never hoped to 
have. And after that there will be plenty of 
time by-and-by for hands to get white again.” 

“And do you think of any thing else where I 
can turn an honest penny ?” asked Laura, with 
delight. For this was such an immense testi- 
mony on Roger's part that her silly rejoicing 
heart would fain have continued the conversa- 
tion, already a long one for Roger, all the even- 


It isn’t a bit 


ing. 

Sexes,” said Roger, presently, ‘‘in the aboli- 
tion of one thing—though I hardly like to men- 
tion it, because it will be depriving you of such 
a pleasure.” And then he laughed. 

“Oh, do tell me, Roger!” 

“I think women like to be martyred,” he 
said. ‘‘ Well, it is those dainties you are al- 
ways making for me. I notice you seldom taste 
them yourself—which is suspicious, by-the-way. 
You brought four cookery books into the house 
for your dowry ; and as you were determined to 
make them useful, I have been as steadily eat- 
ing my way through them as any bookworm, 
and I shall come ont at last with a ruined di- 
gestion, all ready for my chrysalid, and you'll 
be a blooming Grahamite widow.” 

“Don’t talk so, Roger dear—don't.” 

“*You are afraid the evil fates may happen to 
hear, you little heathen. Well, seviously, I think 
we can do without all the tarts and sugar-cakes 
and jellies.” 

“Oh, I don’t like to have you, Roger.” 

“*T knew you wouldn’t,” he answered. ‘‘ But 

{ é remember J don’t want 
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any of them. Was that John or Thomas Flint 
here? John? Oh yes, then, I know what he 
wants. I must go down immediately and clinch 
that matter.” 

It was, perhaps, as hard a thing as he could 
have asked her to do; for a well-laid and invit- 
ing table was one of the auxiliaries she most 
relied upon. But plain bread and meat and 
such things as the garden furnished must be the 
fare now; and she varied it with surprising prep- 
arations of the same vegetable, a relish of hot 
herbs, with charming salads of nasturtiums and 
cresses and every thing from purslane to pump- 
kin blossoms. She made the pumpkin blossoms 
attractive by telling him they were a favorite 
Mexican salad, and how baskets of them were 
tumbled down in the market at Jalapa, high up 
on the table-lands of perpetual summer; and a 
plain doughnut really seemed a little nicer when 
she called it an alpistera, as the Spaniards do. 
And Roger of course did not miss the dainties : 
though, to tell the truth, Laura did herself; for 
she had always been the victim of a capricious 
appetite, and frequently, having been unable to 
eat at table, would afterward be glad of the 
toothsome thing left in the pantry from yester- 
day. But now she must take what there was or 
go without—and she frequently went without. 
Not that Roger would not have been horror- 
stricken at any deprivation of the kind, had 
he known it; but he never did till it was too 
late. 

But Laura was not a person to do things by 
halves, and having begun to economize, she car- 
ried the system through to its last results. Now 
that there was no fancy cooking, certainly she 
could do the plain cooking herself; and the cook 
followed Nora, and had been gone for weeks be- 
fore Roger found it out. Laura used to have her 
fire laid overnight for kindling in the morning, 
and the table ready for Roger's breakfast, whose 
smoke ascended in a morning sacrifice to him 
before he came down; then she had the day be- 
fore her for her sweeping and dusting; the sim- 
ple dinner was put upon the table the moment 
she heard the train leave the station; and she 
had just as much of the evening as she wanted 
to ‘‘clear away” in, for Roger never was at home, 
of course, but always off clinching an old bargain 
or making a new one. But Roger did not mur- 
mur much when he did discover the cook’s de- 

arture. He was working hard, he thought, and 
ee was his helpmeet, and, when all was said, 
her work was easier than his, and without an 
atom of mental wear and tear about it: still he 
told her to be very sure and not overdo herself. 

Books and music, of course, went with Nora 
and the cook, and all the pleasure Laura had left 
was the pleasure of serving Roger—the greatest 
of pleasures, she would have told her cousin Wal- 
ter’s wife. But, nevertheless, books and music 
were missed, and Laura felt her horizon narrow- 
ing about her like the contracting walls of the 
prisoner's cell in the story. They took no paper, 
and they ceased their subscription to the book 
club. ‘It is only for a year or two,” said Roger. 
“* We can soon read up again, and have a library 
of our own to boot by-and-by.” They had no 
company; they never took an excursion, As for 
passing the night in town for the sake of theatre, 
or opera, or concert—as for taking Laura in with 
him to a matinée—Roger would have thought 
himself crazy to propose such a thing. ‘‘ Time 
enough for all that by-and-by,” he said. She 
sat at home with her sewing in the endless lone- 
some days; she saw other not long married peo- 
ple taking their pleasure as they went—going 
down the street together pleasant afternoons with 
their luncheon-baskets for the sailing parties on 
the lake, driving by on long summer rides, sit- 
ting together in the twilight. She wished, in spite 
of herself, that her life and Roger's were the 
same as that of these other husbands and wives, 
who were in less haste to be rich, but was sure 
it must be best, as Roger chose it. Meantime 
she had enough sewing to occupy her, for she 
had become an adept in seating trowsers, and 
binding collars and cuffs, and making vests out 
of the tails of discarded coats, and putting new 
bosoms into old shirts. And so another year 
and another passed, and Roger had but one more 
payment to make on the house on the hill. 

“T declare,” said Mrs. Gifford once, **I won- 
der if Laura Gregory's satisfied with the life she 
leads! She never sees any body once in a dog's 
age, and nobody sees her, unless it’s of a Sunday, 
or they meet her wandering round in that old 
grave-yard on the hill-side. There she goes now! 
‘Well, ‘tis a pretty spot. I used to go there my- 
self when I was single and—and love-sick. I 
don’t believe she’s had a new thing since she's 
been married. And yet every body says Roger’s 
making money, and none of his name were ever 
called close that I heard of.” 

There was reason in such conjectures, to be 
sure, if not right; for certainly Laura had had 
but one or two new things in these years, except 
some trifles bought with the balance of her little 
trousseau money. She had turned her ore silk 
gown upside down and wrong side out; she had 
made every thing over, and she always flattered 
herself that she would present a very respectable 
appearance, till she stood in the fashionably 
dressed congregation, when she was often vexed 
and mortified enough—not for her own sake, but 
lest Roger should draw comparisons, and think 
her clumsy and devoid of taste. 

It was only lately that Laura had taken to 
wandering in the old hill-side grave-yard. The 
place was a tangle of blossoms and briers, birds 
and bees in the sunshine—a bright and lonely 
Place, and just sad enough in its solitude to seem 
consonant with her own feelings; for Laura had 
lost her old elasticity and expectancy. Every 
thing in her life was right, because Roger liked 
it, but she no longer took much individual joy in 
it; it was all something hard and sordid, and 

ger, busier than ever, hardly gave her a-look, 
hardly aword, That he loved her just the same 








she knew, though it was all by fits and starts, 
but the waiting for the expression of that love 
was weariness. She was afraid that when the 
time came in which he could rest and look at 
her, read with her, talk with her, idle with her, 
he would have forgotten how—would have ceased 
to care to do it. 

“<I don’t know,” she said, one afternoon, as 
she came down from the tangled grave-yard on 
the hill, ‘* Perhaps I shall come here soon not 
to go home and get dinner again. Roger doesn’t 
seem to mind this cough, and I hardly like to 
speak about a doctor; but then—but then he 
would miss meso!” Ah, that ‘‘ but then” spoke 
volumes; it meant that Laura did not much 
care, for her part, whether she went or not. 

“*T shall have to ask you for a little money,” 
said Laura one evening. She had been hesi- 
tating and coloring and halting in her speech 
for two or three days past, as now it suddenly 
occurred to him while he stood hat in hand. 

“A little money?” said he, mischievously. 
“Couldn’t you get along without it?” and he 
laughed. ‘* When did you ever ask me for any 
money before? Oh, Laura, have I ever given 
you any money for your own use in all these four 
years that we have been married ?” 

“*T haven't needed any, dear. I had a bill, 
you know, at the store here, to get any thing I 
wanted.” 

“*Yes, I know the bill. It has not been fifty 
dollars a year. I never did give you any money, 
did I, Laura? I never thought!” “And he 
threw himself on the sofa in dismay at his heed- 
less carelessness. 

“Well, you are going to give me some now,” 
she said, brightly. ‘* And I shouldn't ask you,” 
she said, coming round and sitting down on the 
hassock at his feet, ‘‘for—for myself. I want 
it for—and—I—oh, Roger, don’t you know?” 
And she hid her face on his knee. 

For a moment Roger was silent in bewilder- 
ment, and then the truth slowly dawned on him. 
“T have been a fool!” he cried. ‘*Are you 
ever going to forgive me, my darling ?” 

The next morning Roger did not go to town, 
but he went and brought the doctor to see Laura; 
and the cook came back that week, and the sec- 
ond girl too, eventually ; and Laura went about, 
or lay on the sofa, as she chose, but with the 
strangest sense you can imagine of the world’s 
revolving on another axis since she was being 
taken care of. Roger came down in an earlier 
train every day, and brought her grapes and 
wine himself, and sat by and saw her eat and 
drink. ‘* What a wretch I have been !” he said. 
‘**I who love you so to treat you so! I thought 
you were just as happy as I—” 

‘*Why, so I am, Roger dear.” 

“But I have done nothing to make you so— 
taken you nowhere, given you nothing, not even 
time or attention.” 

“You have been so busy,” said Laura. 

** Well, it shall be so no more!” he cried. 
“We have begun all over again new; and the 
next act in this beginning shall be a new ward- 
robe for you.” 

“Oh, by-and-by,” she said, 

“** Who waits at the house of By-and-by shall 
stay at the house of Never!’” he said. ‘‘I have 
learned that much. , You shall have it now, and 
have it made up now. Things have gone so 
well with me that I can make the last payment 
on the house on the hill to-morrow, if I will, and 
have enough left to furnish it, and ‘we will move 
in the moment you are well. Think, Laura, 
what a strange house it will be with a cradle in 
it, and people tiptoeing round for fear they shall 
wake the baby!” And Laura lay there and 
laughed at all his boyish ecstasies, and felt the 
least in the world as if she had died and gone to 
heaven. 

“*Laura,” said Roger, some months afterward 
—months of such perfect, peaceful happiness that 
he had wondered where his wits had been when 
they let him deprive himself of such joy through 
those money-making years—‘‘ Laura, I didn’t 
sleep an hour last night. I never can tell you 
how I felt. What if you had died while I was 
so intent on my object that I couldn't see any 
thing ailing you! I should never, never have 
forgiven myself!” 

“*Oh no, no, you mustn’t say so, Roger,” she 
whispered. ‘ Because I may die yet. It is more 
than likely. I ought to tell you Dr. Phillips 
says that—” 

“Stop! stop!” cried Roger. ‘I will not 
hear a word of such talk!” 

‘Perhaps it would be better, dear,” said 
Laura. ‘‘Sometimes it seems to me as if this 
were too good to last. And, whatever happens, 
I want you always to remember how happy this 
time has been.” But he stopped her words 
with kisses. 

It was indeed too good to last. That same 
night the lights were seen flashing all about the 
cottage in the garden by the ever-wakeful and 
watchful Mrs. Gifford, and Roger was descried 
running in wild haste through the street, and 
pulling at Dr. Phillips's bell. Mrs. Gifford rose 
once or twice more in the course of the night, 
only to see the lights still burning; and at sun- 
rise she saw Dr. Phillips come out and gently 
close the door, and Nora come behind him to 
shut the parlor blinds. 

“Tam afraid—I am afraid that case is really 
settled,” said Mrs. Gifford. ‘‘I have been ex- 
pecting it. I must run across, and see what can 
be done.” And she ran across presently, and 
ran up stairs, as the weeping Nora bade her, to 
find Roger Gregory prostrate on the floor, and 
clasping the wax white hand that fell over the 
side of the bed, as if it still would help him, and 
Laura lying before her with her little dead baby 
on her breast, ready for her house on the hill at 
last—her house on the hill: a narrow, narrow 
house, in which there was no room for Roger ! 

For, truly, ‘‘ Who waits at the house of By- 
and-by shall stay at the house of Never.” 








A CANADIAN WINTER. 


HE extreme cold of a Canadian winter is 
revealed in various ways. In the cemetery 
at Quebec there is a vault covered with turf, and 
fitted up with stone shelving, which is used as a 
temporary depository for those who die during 
winter, and can not be properly interred until 
frost and snow have disappeared. So deeply 
does the frost penetrate into the ground that any 
line of curb-stone, or stone basis for a railing, 
which is not founded on masonry at least three 
feet deep, will be dislodged and lean over on one 
side at the first thaw. In the small garden plots 
at Montreal you may, at the approach of winter, 
see shrubs covered up with mats to preserve 
them from the frost, such shrubs bearing the 
winters of Scotland with impunity. Yet, with 
this peculiarity of climate, Canada is a healthy 
and comparatively pleasant country to live in. 
What is a determinate and settled cold, against 
which you can take precautions, in comparison 
with that changeableness all the year round preva- 
lent in milder latitudes, where you can never tell 
what kind of weather—wet, dry, foggy, or windy, 
cold or warm—to-morrow will be, and where 
coughs and sore throats, as a result of a raw, 
moist atmosphere, are at certain seasons the or- 
der of the day! 

Among the remarkable effects of the severe 
frosts of Canada is the strange appearance of 
familiar objects in the market-place. The pigs, 
though slaughtered weeks or months before, 
stand erect on their stiff legs; the meat feels 
like wood, sounds the same on being struck, and 
must be divided with a saw. Fish likewise; 
and many a little heap of salmon and cod saw- 
dust have I seen—nay, made—in the process of 
preparing dinner. I was once left, in all the in- 
experience of my first winter, without a servant. 
It was January, when a steady frost had set in, 
but on a Saturday, our principal market-day, 
when unfrozen meat was often brought home. 
I had consequently little difficulty in roasting a 
sirloin of beef, and making a tureenful of soup, 
sufficient provision, I thought, for the next day’s 
dinner. But the cold increased that night; the 
thermometer fell to twenty degrees below zero 
(or fifty-two degrees below freezing-point), and 
at breakfast-time we found every thing frozen, 
The eggs were frozen into a state in which, 
though apparently unchanged, they can neither 
be beaten nor cooked ; some cold partridge utter- 
ly defied all attempts to cut it, a little of the 
breast, when chipped off by repeated blows with 
a chopper, tasting like ice ; and, worst of all, the 
bread was tough as India rubber. The milk left 
on the previous night was solid, and our ink was 
in cakes. I rejoiced over my foresight in hay- 
ing prepared dinner the day before, but this self- 
approval did not last long. The cold roast beef 
was as uneatable as so much stone, and I was 
dismayed by the discovery that, after placing it 
in the oven of a large kitchen stove for some time, 
the outside began to char, though I could by no 
means cut off even one slice. I next tried placing 
it in front of a blazing coal fire in a warm room, 
but with like result. Clearly, the beef must be 
abandoned (I had long since given up all hope of 
going to church), and soup and pudding relied 
on. With some exertion and a chopper, the 
soup was broken up into what looked like lumps 
of brown rock, and by-and-by dissolved; the 
milk also melted in time for use ; but the par- 
tridge, after being soaked in cold water—the 
quickest solvent—was not thawed till evening, 
and the beef not till the next day. Such incon- 
venience may be averted by timely precaution ; 
and I came afterward to consider the winter 
frost a boon to housekeepers, enabling them: to 
keep on hand a store of perishable food, which 
may be securely kept in its frozen state as long 
as the cold weather lasts. It may be thought 
that the severity of the climate would be felt un- 
pleasantly, but such is not the case, owing to the 
dryness and stillness of the atmosphere, and to 
the power of the sun. I repeat, the winters of 
Canada are far from unpleasant. The brilliant 
sunshine, the great length of the day in winter, 
and the exciting quality of the air have a pecul- 
iarly exhilarating effect, very beneficial to most 
persons; and the means adopted for warming 
the houses insure a degree of comfort seldom at- 
tained in the homes of milder countries, 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own Corresponpent. ] 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


ape is the season for sea-side gatherings, 
and from every port in America crowds are 
pouring across the Atlantic to swell the visitors 
of the fashionable watering-places all over Eu- 
rope, especially in Germany and France. I have 
harped so long on one theme that I fear you will 
hardly bear with me if I venture to refer to it 
once more, even should I promise that this will 
be my last scolding, at least for a long, long time. 
But anger is often a proof of love, and it is on 
this theory that I act with you, dear American 
culprits. So you must brace your courage to 
endure a few more bitter truths from a friend, 
I was so enraged, so personally pained and dis- 
gusted, on reading an article in the Gaulois a 
few days ago that I resolved to take the only 
vengeance on the writer in my power—namely, 
to let you hear in what terms the so-called re- 
spectable portion of the French press treat the 
people who have enriched them and their Paris 
for so many years, and who, whatever be their 
faults, are at least deserving of the respect gen- 
tlemen owe to virtuous and honorable women. 
I wish all the Americans had but one ear, that 
I might shout this vile and dastardly article 
into it, and with one blow destroy their illusions 
about these ‘‘charming Frenchmen,” as Nero 
wished to cut off the heads of all the Romans 
with a single stroke. I will make no comments 


Hosted by 








on the criticism, which I translate, but just re- 
mind you that the Gaulots is the recognized or- 
gan of the empire, which made a point of not 
only receiving every American who came to Paris 
well dressed, but literally circumventing them 
with flattering attentions, and doing all that 
court favor could do to entice them to come to 
Paris, and to keep them there once they came. 
Of course a great number of these guests at the 
Tuileries were persons whom you whom IJ am ad- 
dressing never met in a drawing-room in your 
own country, and therefore it is not to be won- 
dered at if they provoked ridicule by their vul- 
gavity, and contempt by the coarseness of their 
manners, But that the mass of American wom- 
en, or even the minority of them, justified even 
approximately the revolting picture drawn by the 
Gaulois scribe I most emphatically deny. As 
a rule Americans bear an excellent character 
among trades-people (the best proof of this is 
the eagerness with which the latter seek their 
custom), while as women they are held in gen- 
eral esteem. I have known the best and the 
worst from all parts of America, and I have had 
ample opportunities of judging of the opinion 
of Europeans concerning them, and I can with 
truth declare that they stand exceptionally high 
as regards morality and virtue. It is only in 
Paris, that politest city of Europe, where a pub- 
lic writer could be found to apply such language 
to the daughters of America as is used by the 
Gaulois. I hope it may have at least the effect 


.of opening your eyes to the value of French com- 


pliments and Parisian hospitality, and that it 
will tempt you to make acquaintance with oth- 
er countries on this side of the ocean, where, 
if you are kindly received, you may trust to not 
being calumniated and caricatured behind your 
back. London society is not so brilliant, and 
English watering-places are not so gay as their 
neighbors over ‘‘the silver streak of sea;” but, 
believe me, if you want to make friends, and 
above all, if you want to make a home, you have 
infinitely a better chance of doing it in England 
than in France. Now here is the extract, the 
original of which I inclose for the editor's veri- 
fication : 


“For some years past we have been suffering from. 
a downright invasion of Americans. The transatlen- 
tic ‘misses’ swarm over on us in battalions, and mount 
to the assault with imperturbable tenacity. They in- 
undate our salons, our theat1 and our race-courses, 
There, dressed out in gaudy colors, talking loud, ges- 
ticulating boldly, their eyes painted black, and their 
faces most learnedly [savamment] bedaubed, their fair 
or dark hair audaciously rolling about in luxurious 
tufts, they attract all eyes. The blasé Parisian is spe- 
cially excited by the bizarre fact that these young 
maidens resemble not only married women, but mar- 
ried women bent on amusing themselves. This fires 
the sensuality of those youths who are tired of cocottes 
with their vapid gossip, and who find here the same 
women, but no longer stupid. The little Yankees, 
who are up to fun, allow themselves to be made love 
to, even very assiduously. They gratuitously com- 
promise themselves, and you into the bargain. The: 
will dance with you all night at a ball, and they will 
let you take them home next morning téte-d-téte in a 
coupé, while the family follow in a separate carriage. 
Who knows? Perhaps the freshness of the dawn, and 
the excitement of the dance, and the supper to boot, 
may tempt you to snatch a kiss or two from that vir- 
ginal brow which hides the calculating spirit of a 
usurer. The affair, you think, will end here! What 
they want is a husband. “After a fortnight of this 
flirtation, which, considering the wide-awake charac- 
ter of these gaillardes (stagers, prancers], yon believe 
to be perfectly innocent and fair, the father, brother, 
or uncle—perhaps all three—are announced at your 
door one fine morning. These correct cea, 
dressed in black coats and white chokers, inform you 
coolly that you have compromised their dau, ‘hter, sis- 
ter, or niece, and that they expect you to make repara- 
tion to the innocent. You protest. They retort that 
the robe of maidenhood is worn but once, and can tol- 
erate no stain; that your assiduities have greatly de- 
preciated the value in the market of goods estimated 
atso much— Well, you are canght. After all, see- 
ing the extravagant style of living and dress kept up 
in the family, you make up your mind that it is a good 
bargain, and you sign the agreement. There is, no 
doubt, a good fat money-bag from the salt pork busi- 
ness of Cincinnati or the petroleum springs of Oil 
Creek. Unhappy man! you take the leap in the dark, 
and lo! you find, too late, that there are eight children 
to divide among, that the dot is a pittance, and you are 
saddled with a doll that can only prattle, and dress 
herself for other ipecple woman to be looked at, 
and no more. And meantime messieurs the Yankees 
are laughing at you in their goat-beards.” 


This is an extreme specimen of the general 
tone of the Paris press about Americans. I leave 


further comment to your own reflections. 
Comet. 





AUTUMN COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 620. 


HIS elegant costume is of dark blue camel’s- 

hair and silk. The silk skirt is trimmed 
with a silk flounce, headed by a scalloped band 
of camel’s-hair, bound with silk, and studded 
with buttons; a notched ruche separates the 
band and flounce. The camel’s-hair polonaise 
has a double-breasted front, with rounded revers 
and silk kilt-pleated flounce; the back has two 
straight breadths hanging a la chdtelaine, also 
a bow and ruffles of silk; silk pleating on the 
sleeves, and a bow on the shoulder. Blue vel- 
vet bonnet, with gray ostrich plumes and gro- 
seille roses. 





HOUSE DRESS. 
See illustration on page 620. 


HIS house toilette for early autumn is com- 
posed of olive green silk, trimmed with ol- 
ive brown of a darker shade. The skirt shows 
the new fancy for outlining the narrow front 
breadth by trimming down the front seams. 
The front breadth in this instance is slightly 
puffed on the lining, and is held by a chain of 
puffs, with bows at intervals. The back breadths 
form a puff at the top, and are trimmed below 
with a Spanish flounce, on which are bands of 
brown velvet; a puff with bows forms the head- 
ing. The chatelaine bodice slopes over the hips, 
and is corded on the edge. Sleeves of puffs and 
ruffles. Mystin,collarette, Ole behind. 
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HOUSE DRESS.—[Ser Pace 619.] 





























AUTUMN COSTUME.—[Sre Pace 619.] 
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MONUMENTS AT VIENNA. 


ERE we have some more of the chief mon- 
uments of Vienna. To begin with the 
statues. Those of Prince Eugéne of and 
the Erzherzog Carl—the Archduke Charles—are 
situated in the platz facing the Hofburg, or im- 
perial palace, right and left of the broad alley 









names of his victories. Inaugurated in 1860, 
the general effect is very imposing, though were 
we disposed to be hypercritical, the horse and his 
rider rather recall ‘* Napoleon crossing the Alps,” 
the work of David, not the true one of Paul De- 
laroche. The statue of Prince Eugene, inaugu- 
rated in 1865, and intended as a pendant to the 
preceding, is hardly so satisfactory, the horse 

















STATUE OF THE ARCHDUKE CHARLES, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


The tomb of the Archduchess Marie-Chris- 
tine, wife of Duke Albrecht of Saxe-Teschen, in 
the Church of the Augustines, where all the 
hearts of the imperial family are preserved in 
silver urns, is the ma iece of Canova, and 
was erected by her husband in 1805. It con- 
sists of a pyramid of gray marble; in the centre 
is the opening of a funeral vault, toward which 
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no crown,” Happiness bears the Archduchess’s 
medallion aloft, as an angel presents the palm 
branch of triumph. All the figures are full- 
length statues with the exception of the last two, 
which are in bold relief, and the entire composi- 
tion reflects all the classic beauty for which Ca- 
nova was so renowned, without the effeminacy 
which marred the effect of many of his works, 


THE CHURCH OF THE AUGUSTINES. 

















MARBLE GROUP ON THE TOMB OF MARIE-CHRISTINE IN 














STATUE OF PRINCE EUGENE OF SAVOY. 























leading to the Burg Ring. Both are the work 
of the well-known sculptor Fernkorn, and the 
marble pedestals were designed by Van der Null. 
The Archduke is represented at the moment 
when, seizing the flag of the regiment, he led the 
grenadiers of Zach to the battle of Aspern. The 
base of the statue bears shields, blazonry, and 
medallions ; repeated on the pedestal is the Aus- 
trian eagle, and laurel wreaths inclosing the 








STATUE OF PRINCE SCHWARZENBERG. 





supporting himself on his tail in the orthodox 
manner, as may be seen in the statue of George 
IIL. in Pall Mall, and many other equestrian 
masterpieces of the sculptor’s art. The statue 
of brave old Marshal Schw: nberg, who led the 
alli the battle of Leipsic, in 1813, is in the 
Schwarzenberg Platz. It is the work of Rauch, 
and represents the marshal in the act of sheath- 
ing his sword. 











ARCHDUKE ALBRECHT. 





FOUNTAIN OF TI 








two processions are tending, one led by Virtue, 
bearing the ashes of the Archduchess, accom- 
panied by the children carrying torches to il- 


Iumine the inner gloom. Behind, Benevolence 
ascends the stairs, supporting the tottering steps 
of an old man, whose grief is shared by a little 
girl. On the other side a lion and guardian an- 
gel keep guard, mourning the loss they have sus- 
tained; while, faithful to the motto, ** No cross, 








MARBLE GROUP ON THE TOMB OF MARIE-CHRISTINE IN 
THE CHURCH OF THE AUGUSTINES. 





The Fountain of the Archduke Albrecht is in 
the Opera Gasse, and was constructed in 1869. 
The sculptures, by Meixner, represent, in the 
middle, Vienna and the Danube; to the right, 
the Inn, the Enns, the Traun, the Theiss, and 
Raab ; and to the left the Drau, the March, the 
Mur, the Salzach, and the Save. Vienna is in 
truth a magnificent city, and well deserves the 
titleofthe Austrian Parig. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Constanor.—Get a polonaise of silk the color of the 
dark stripe in your sample; have sleeves of the striped 
silk, and put flounces of the dark silk in place of tho: 
of muslin. Or else you can have a dark silk sleeveless 
jacket, with yest and sleeves of striped silk, and an 
apron over-skirt of the dark silk, An elegant black 
silk costume will be best to wear to “several day wed- 
dings and sociables,” as it would be less conspicuous 
than a dark blue, slate, or myrtle green suit. We do 
not reply by mail. 

Brownte.—Read late papers to “ Ugly Girls.” 

A. M. F.—Read about fall redingotes in Bazar No. 
88, Vol. VI. Make such a garment edged with a bias 
fold, and put rows of folds of the material on the skirt 
of your Henrietta cloth. Make kilt suits for your little 
boy, with pleated Highland skirt and jacket. ‘The pat- 
tern is illustrated in Bazar No. 89, Vol. V. 

Etta.—Shell jewelry is worn in deep mourning, but 
is not as appropriate as jet. It will probably continue 
in fashion. 

Mus. J. P. T.—Make your alpaca by Double-breast- 
ed Jockey Basque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 82, Vol. VL, and trim according to illustration. 
Oxidized silver buttons look well on fine black alpacas. 

Mus. S. M.—A description of the sewing silk veil 
and its merits was given in a late number of our New 
York Fashion articles. 

A Sunsortser.—Make your black silk with a demi- 
trained skirt, with two deep flounces behind and sev- 
eral narrower ones in front. Then trim the front side 
breadth downward, and add a puff and sash behind. 
The basque should be simply corded on the edges, and 
worn with a high ruff of Valenciennes and light silk 
like those described in our articles on New York 
Fashions, Your gray pongee made by jockey basque 
pattern, and trimmed with bias repped gray silk or 
gray velvet and oxidized buttons, will be stylish. 
Make a black cashmere redingote by description given 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 88, Vol. VI. It 
is too soon to alter your velvet cloak, though you may 
find some hints about wraps in another column of the 
present paper. 

E, E. E.—Your silk is good quality of olive brown. 
Make with double-breasted basque, and trim by illus- 
tration of that suit in Bazar No. 82, Vol. VI. 

Ienoramus.—Get a redingote of olive brown or iron 
gray cashmere.or camel’s-hair and a silk skirt of the 
same color for your wedding traveling suit in October. 
Your round hat of chip, felt, or velvet must be of the 
same color, with a long ostrich plume of the natural 
ostrich, or else shaded. Read about lingerie in our 
New York Fashions. Get dark slate (blue-gray) or 
else deep blue silk for your demi-trained dress. Read 
future numbers of the Bazar for hints about your 
black silk. Use very little lace on a black silk suit, 
but quantities of jet galloon, jet fringe, and trimmings 
of the material. For visiting and church get a velvet 
bonnet of becoming color, trimmed with repped silk 
of a lighter shade and two demi-long ostrich feathers 
finely shaded. 

Roy Lewis.—Put two box-pleated flounces on the 
skirt of the black alpaca, and set buttons on each box- 
pleat. Long belted sacques with sleeves and a cape 
are admired for blue water-proof cloaks. Trim the 
skirt of the black silk as you suggest. At present 
very little lace is used on basques. The edge of the 
basque is merely piped or corded. Use lace for a ruff 
or on coat sleeves only. A linen redingote will not be 
warm enough for traveling, especially to thé White 
Mountains, in September. Get serge, “ diagonal,” 
de bége, camel’s-hair, cashmere, or any warm woolen 
fabric. 

Q. 8. G.—Your satine will look well trimmed as you 
suggest. Consult paper containing illustration of the 
pattern for quantity of material required. 

Nepia.—Your pretty striped batiste would look 
well trimmed with ruffles of the same with white 
muslin ruffles underneath. Large pearl buttons. 

A. G.—Make your pearl-colored wedding dress by 
design given on page 573 in Bazar No. 36, Vol. VI. 
If yon object to the expense of lace, use pleated crépe 
lisse or else Chambéry gauze. 

Ameria G.—Get a suit of brown de bdge at 75 cents 
a yard, and make by patterns given in Supplement 
of Bazar No. 36, Vol. VI. : 

A Coxsrant Reaper.—The bride should wear her 
veil at the.reception given her on the evening of her 
wedding-day. 

Iyrerestep Reanrr.—Do not have your bridal veil 
fall over your face, but wear it in the manner shown 
on page 878, in Bazar No. 86, Vol. VI. Black vests of 
the material of the full-dress coat are worn at church 
weddings. White vests are out of fashion for dressy 
occasions, and are not worn as semi-dress except at 
midsummer. 

Mrs. R. L. M.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers. There is no charge for answers given in this 
column. 


VIENNA PREMIUMS AGAIN, AND THE 
AMERICAN SEWING-MACHINES 











By reference to the ‘‘ General Regulations of 
the Vienna Universal Exhibition,” published by 
Archduke Regnier, President of the Imperial 
Commission, we find medals were to be award- 
ed, in the Mechanical Department, in two 
classes—one for Mrrit, and one for Proaruss. 
‘The medal for merit was for the article possessing 
the greatest merit of its kind and class ; and the 
medal for progress for the article or thing which 
had made the greatest progression toward perfec- 
tion. (In this country, the award of progress 
would be called a second premium.) Hence we 
conclude that, as the Wilson Sewing-Machine 
was the only sewing-machine that received the 
Grand Medal of Merit, when the awards were 
made at the Vienna Exposition, it must have 
been the best sewing-machine on exhibition ; 
although other sewing-machines that received 
medals for progress should not be considered 
very inferior machines, At the great American 
Centennial Exposition of 1876, they may haye 
80 improved as to equal the world-renowned 
Wilson Shuttle Sewing-Machine.—New York 
Tribunz, Sept. 8th 1873, 
















Coryine Wnert.—By the means of the new! 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transfe 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. 
Wheel is eau ty useful for entting patterns of all sor 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EAFNESS AND CATARRH.—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh, was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey ae 
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L SHA 364 Bowery, corner 
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. Fourth Street, 
Branch Store, 345 Sixth Avenue, 
Begs leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 
superb stock of Human Hair Goods, of the best quality 
of hair only, without any intermixing whatsoever, 
of his own importation and manufacture. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors, 
‘All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


PRICE-LIST. 

Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
Winches long, 4 ounces weight, - 

Do. 22 do, do. 4 do. do. = 

Do.26 do. do. 4 do. do. 

Do. 32 do. do, 4 do. do. 

Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 

Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 
22-inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 

Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE Removed to 345 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 20th and 21st Streets. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C. O. D. by express, or on receipt of col- 

or and money in registered letters or P, O. Order, free 
of charge. 


Fashions Opening ! 


Fro. Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar. 























|. 179—WAIST—Io a new and bewitch: 
ing design. The back enough 


Sets out js 
‘odes graceful effect, In any 
GOTE—FAMED for beai 


All 
TH MODEL, 95 5 
tifying any style of figui 


Is a complete costume with any ind of akirt. Double-breasted and 

rolling-collar Requires only eight yards of twenty-seven-inc 

il ees: rice of pattern, witkea CLOTH MODEL, 60 cis. Mailed. 
give a perfect CLOTH MODEL with every’ pattern, which 

shows fut how fo pat the garment togutber after Selng cut by the 

pattera. They are PERFECT GUIDES. 


Immense Premiums Civen! - 
Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar 


E aida DOLLAR 2 Yesr. 7 : 
to every subscriber of patterns o! 
aight peecniore to the value of One Dollar, 
Free, OR, in place of Patterns, ioe may 
choose ONE of the following beautiful Oil Chro= 
ms, viz.: WurTtrer’s “BAREFOOT Boy,” 10x14 in- 
ches; ‘THE UNWELCoME VistTor," 13x17 inches; 
“Tie MATRON," 13x17 inches; “Tae Pet Lams,"14x17 
inches. ‘Twostamps must be enclosed for postage on 
each chromo. These pictures sell readily for from $1 
to $3 each. Send two stamps for Catalogue of Styles, 
—One Chromo Extra will be given 
LUB. to the person who sends us three sub- 
scribers at one time. wo extra for five, etc. 
“ SMITH’S INSTRUCTION BOOK,” 
or, ‘Secrets of Dressmaking”? 
in Ladies’ and Children’s Garments will be ready ina 
few days. Price, 10 cents. Mailed. 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
P.0. Box 6055. 914 Broadway. New York City, 
FLED ES ES oD 





Best 2-But- 

ton Kid Gloves, 
$2 753 single pair sent, postpaid, $1 00. Also, a well- 
selected stock of Millinery Goods, Laces, Dress-Trim- 
mings, &. Price-List sent free on application. 


J, TAYLORS BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N. Y. City. 


VIENNA 


PREMIUMS 
THE WILSON SHUTTLE 


SEWING-MACHINES | 


Received the Grand 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AND MEDAL OF HONOR 
FOR THE 


BEST SEWING-MACHINE, 


THE BEST MADE SEWING-MACHINES, 
AND THREE 


Co-Operative Medals 


The Best Made Set of 
Harness, 

The Best Made Side Saddle, 
The Best Boot and Shoe 
Work, 

And the Best Samples of 
Cloth Sewing. 








No other Sewing-Machines received 
Premiums on their merits, which we will 
prove by evidence at our office, and that 
all reports relating to the contrary are 
false. ——__ 

Machines Sold on Easy Monthly Payments. 

SALESROOM: 

707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

And all other Cities in the United States. 


Important to Ladies,—rnrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 

+ This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 


the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address CO., 


JAMES M‘CALL 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Patent Combined 
Ladies’ Brace and 
Skirt Supporter, 
with new Flexible 
Adjustment, By this 
valuable improvement the 
cap of the Brace is retain- 
ed extended over the point 
of the shoulder, overcom- 
ing all liability to work up, 
giving expansion to the 
= Chest, and promoting full 
and thorough respiration. 
It relieves the Waist of an 
PAS N YF unhealthy burden by sus- 
ding the weight of undergarments from the point 
Pr the shoulder.” For sale by all the principal dealers 
in the United States and Canada, and at the Office of 
the Company, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 2 Inquire for 
Pratt’s Brace and Skirt Supporter, 














,WEBSTER’S PATENT 


TTon!?woRKER 


Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded. ret Peseta at 
tho Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871. 

) Is one of the most important inventions of the age. 
most "ect ‘Button-hole Worker ever invented. 
simple that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
With it than the most experienced hand can work with- 
out it. and traveling agents s#anted everywhere. 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. 
Sample Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole 
Cutter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
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sont by mail to any address on receipt of 65 cents. A, 
dross WEBSTER M'IG CO., Manufacturers, Anson 
t. Please state in what paper you saw this. 


‘HE PATENT BUCKS) 
Dress Shields will ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
Dressthoroughly. The Perfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians. Send for circu- 
lara. “D. C. Hatt & Co., 44 
West Broadway, N.Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed b: 
Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Seni 


for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
2c. Mrs. C. C, THOMSON, 89 East 38d St., N. ¥. 


















Seeds for Fall Sowing. 
Bulbs for Fall Planting. 
Plants for Winter Flowering. 


Embracing every thing NEW and RARE in great 
variety, and at LOW RATES, Price-Lists mailed 
free to all applicants. 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt 8t., New York. 


ADAME A, MICHEL, formerly with Ma- 
aie GaLoureav, 423 Sixth Avenue, near 26th St., 
having arrived from Paris per Steamship Saint 
Laurent, will exhibit on Thursday, Sept. 18th, a most 
recherché assortment of Bonnets, Round Hats, selected 
carefully by herself in the | ing. houses of Paris; 
also, English Round Hats from C. W. Brown’s, an 
others. [2- Admission by Card only. 


Novelties in Laces. 


‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Haye on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


I AFONTAIN’S FRENCH COMPLEXION BEAUTI- 
4 FIER removes Tan anv FRreoxurs, BLACKHEADS, 
Prvpces, AND Fixsuworms. Price $100 per Bottle. 
Wholesale Depot, 7 Sura Avenue. Agent ed. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 


in any quantities. Send for Circular. 











Mu. L, CENDRIER, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 





Hosted by 
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Human Hair Switches, 


Retailed at same price as I charge Hair Dealers. 


All long, even, fine, first quality Hair. 
‘Warranted not Dyed. 


22 inches long, weight 2 ounces, 
ante ee aos 





6 “ 3 “ 
93% “ By 4 
30 & nd “ 
gg oe Fi “ 


Heavier Switches made to order at same rate per ounce, 
Long Stem Switches (3 stems in each). No short, 
crimped hair or combings in (as practised by firms 
who make a lower priced article of inferior material), 
Long hair on outside, and 16-inch straight hair inside. 
i Best Make in the World. 
Weight 8 ouncee, 32 inches long,.. 
‘ “39, 


32 
32% 4 a 
Purchasers (if they wish to) change for all 
Long Hair Switches at any time; but my Long Stem 
Switches are generally used for present fashion. 
Heavy Long Single Curls, naturally 
Curly. 
22-inch hair, $3 00; 24-inch, $3 50; 26-inch, $4 50 each. 
Best quality French Friz Weft. au 
Naturally Curly “ . 100 
tz Don’t fail to send for my Illustrated Price-List 
of Hair Goods, Hair Jewelry, Hair Pictures, &c. I 
will send all Goods by Express, C.0.D., and allow 
privilege of examining, to prove the truth of above 
statements, If money is sent with order, Goods will 
be sent by Registered Mail, prepaid, thereby saving 


all Express charges, 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


Wuman Hair Importer, 
687 BROADWAY, 
Established 1843. Near Amity Street, New York City. 


t@~ Ask your Druggist for PRHCKHAM’S 
LEUCOTHEA, the very best preparation 
for beautifying the Complexion. ‘ry it. 


GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Concert, authorized by spe- 
cial act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, will take place in Public Library 
Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1873. 
* Only Sixty thousand tickets will be sold. The 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 

At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
display ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 
dented sum of 


$1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders, 

LIST OF GIFTS, 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 





atl igh ese 
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ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 100,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 50,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 25,00 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 1735 
10 CASH GIFTS $10,000 100,000 
30 CASH GIFTS 150,000 
50 CASH GIFTS 50,000 
80 CASH GIFTS 300) 
100 CASH GIFTS 40,000 
150 CASH GIFTS 45,000 
250 CASH GIFTS 50,000 
325 CASH GIFTS 3500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS 550,000 
TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 
amounting tO......+.... ~. $1,500,000 


The distribution will be positive, whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 

PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 223¢ 
Tickets for $1,000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 

Full particulars may be learned from circulars, 
which will be sent free from this office to all who 
apply for them. 

Piekets now ready for sale, and all orders accompa- 
nied by the money promptly filled. Liberal terms given 
to those who buy to sell again, 

THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Library Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 











Every baby must haveft. Is stonovomyy 
warex-rnoor, protects clothing, retains 


linen diaper. avoids pins, permits circu- 
lation of air. Recommended by physicians 
‘and all mothers whose children have worn 


them. Made in 4 sizes—I, smallest; 4 
largest—exelusively by EUREKA DIAPER, 
CO., 532 Broadway, N. Y. Sample mailed 

on teceipt of 1. Sold also, by Stewart, 
AS” Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 





A and Gracias tafante Clothing, Fancy and 
. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see they bear stamp o! 
eed Store Ae TAPER CO. ‘Take no other. Agents wanvede 


EVERYBODY LIKES a deauti- 
ful complexion, and a soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
‘Wright's Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ /ragrand, 
transparent, and incomparable as 
a Loilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Toilet Ar 







AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND. FOR CATALOGUE. 


Domestic Sewing- Machine Co., N. Y. 
Drankenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr, BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils, Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


R. NOBLE’S GREAT DISCOVERY. 

A certain cure for fever and e, bilions fever, 
andchillfever: Atonic. Price$1 per bottle. Wholesale 
epot, 7 Sixth Ave, Sold every where, Agents wanted, 


oogle 
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WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the most beatiful tn 
. Style and perfect in tone 
) ever made. The CON- 
« CERTO STOP is the best 
ss, ever placed in any 
Organ. It is produced by 
Gthird set of reeds pecu- 
liarly © voiced, 










RING, while iis IM- 
ITATION of the HU- 
i] MAN VOICE is SU- 
i} PEBB. Terms liberal. 


A GREAT 


FFER. HORACE 

ATERS “& SON, 481 

SS Broadway a ere 

dispose of 100 PIANOS and 0: Q ‘st= 
class makers, including WATERS’, at exe 
tremely low prices for cash, or part cash, and 
dalance in small monthly payments. New '%= 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern im- 
Pern Sor $275 cash. Cres $55, $75. 
CUBLE-REED ORGANS, $100; 4-STOP, 
$110; 8-STOP, $125, upwards. ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp, A large dis- 
count to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, Temper- 
ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 


A SINGLE APPLICATION OF 


BARRY’S 


Pearl Cream 


Brings back to the ladies of Forty 

all the lovely 

» Charms of Twenty. 
Sold by all druggists, and at the 
depot, 26 Liberty St., New York. 

Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘These Patterns are Graven To Fir any Figur, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.... 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK. oT 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 7 

















S$ 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
years old)... Sele wee OT 

BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... 29 

YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COA‘, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years old)....-...2-+-.e0s+ wee © BB 

INFANT'S WARDROBE (Clonk, Gored Robe, ~ 
Yoke Slip, Nizht Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. * 35 

LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER... “42 

GIRL'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years old) “44 

GENTLEMAN'S SHORT DRESSIN 
‘AND SMOKING-CAP.. 

PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, wi 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt, 

Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 




























der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 1 yenrs old)... #2 

LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER... 4 

LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, t 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)... “6 


TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walkin; < 
LADY'S POSTILION-BA 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILO! 
from 4 to 12 years old rua 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 29 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gown) 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2tob yearsold) “ 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
years old) 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt. a 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ S41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT... aay | 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt. - 
DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE 
ING SUIT... 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ee 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt)....... . ~- § © 





SUIT (for boy 







































Vol. VI. 


DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt + 





and Walking Skirt........0..+2+ : 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sail 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 


















Apron (for girl from 2 to 18 years old). «18 
SLERVELESS JACKET WALKING SULT... “ 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKI 

SUIT = Ww 
LOOSE: FRONT DOUBLE-BRE. ‘ 

LONAISE WALKING SUIT....... « 93 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKIN «4 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 28 
LADIES' AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- 

NASTIC SUIT.............. “30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING 82 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY B. 

WALKING SUIT, « 39 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKT : «39 


The Publishers will send -either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
gents wanted 


$72 00 BACH WEEK, “zs axe 


A 
Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
3. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 











ARNOLD, CONSTABLEG& C0. 


HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR 


FALL IMPORTATION 
OF NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


CARPETINGS, 


COMPRISING MANY VERY ELEGANT 
PRIVATE DESIGNS, 
Prepared and Colored under their supervision, and 
adapted to the taste of the AMERICA] MARKET, 
Strangers visiting the city are invited to give the 
assortment an examination. 


BROADWAY, COR. 19rH STREET, N. Y. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


FOR THE 
CONVENIENCE OF STRANGERS, 
HAVE NOW OPEN 
A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


DRESS GOODS 


CLOTH COLORED SILKS, 
Coy D 
NEW STYLES AND COLORINGS. 








BROADWAY, COR. 19TH STREET, N. 
ae oe nee 
Hhrich’s 
REAL LACES, EMBROIDERIES, BLACK SILKS, 
AND MOURNING GOODS, LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S UNDERWEAR, SHAWLS, FINE FURS, 

HATS, FEATHERS, RIBBONS, SUITS, &¢., &c. 
FIRST-CLASS GOODS at Popular Prices. 
Samples sent free on application. 
Goods shipped C.0.D., with full privilege of ex- 


amination. 
Our Fall Price-List will be ready on Sept. 15h. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, Ne 








York. 


THE STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. § 
i —— x bs Adiploma 
eee hasbeenawar- fp, 






able, elas: 
tie. andi 
cheapest Bustle in the market. he wear- 
“er can sit in any position whatever without ben! 
uring it in the slightest degree, it closing fH 
ly up on sitting, and returning with precision hy 
to its original shape on arising. The heaviest dress py 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its y 
erfect form (as is generally the fault). No 
ladies? wardrobe complete without 
the Standard Lotta Bustle. For saleo 
10, 11, 15. 35 


every where. Ask for N: 
18 2p, &e., comprising the various sizes an 


sty atentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 * 
White St.,N.¥.; &801 Race St., Phila. 4 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav: ce in cutting ae material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dresemaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion.. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The apes represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. ‘The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


For $5 and $2. 


it Brass Hair-Curler, heated on any Gas- 
Burner,@ d Furnace for heating Crimping-Iron. On 
exhibition at the Fair of the American Institute, New 
York City, and recommended by first-class hair-dress- 
ers. Send Stamp for Circular to F, IMHORST, 
No. 20 Amity Street, New York. 


T y MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
MON E Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8, M. Srrxozr, Boston, Mass, 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1873. 


SS ANNE, 
yas ype” 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a*more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—, ¥. Standard, 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.—Nation. 





The best publication of its class im America, aud so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston T'rav- 
eler. 
Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Kzaminer 
and Chronicle. 





It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. ; 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. —Provi- 
dence Journal, 


we 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanver’s MaGazene, Hanrerr’s Weex.y, and Harrer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
‘An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinn, Wxxksy, or 

Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Suusoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sia 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

‘The Pustage on the Magazine, within the United States, fs 94 cents 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time, When no di speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonid the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Terms ror Apvertistne tN Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harrenr’s Bazar. 
Hai "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 





‘You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Piauos for $290? 
p We answer—Itcosts ess that $30Q 
to make any $6OO Piano sol 
through Agents, all of whom make 
100 pervect. profit. We have 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
. le ‘Years. Send for Illustrated ci 
ellar, in which we Tefer to over §OO Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using ‘our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw 


tice. 
thisnotcts ys, Plano Cow 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


Dr. Gardiner Spring’s 
Sermons, 


WITH A FINE STEEL PORTRAIT. 


PULPIT MINISTRATIONS; or, SABBATH 
READINGS. A Series of Discourses on 
Christian Doctrine and Duty. By the late 
Rey. Garprver Spring, D.D., Pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church in New York. 
With a Steel Portrait of the Author. 2 vols., 
8yo, Cloth, $6 00. 











In these volumes the author has arranged those pro- 
ductions which his own judgment has approved as 
the most edifying: and best fitted to be popular in the 
family, conveying his maturest thoughts and most fin- 
ished illustrations of divine truth. We anticipate 
from these sermons extensive and permanent useful- 
ness; for they are not ephemeral, but exhibit truths 
that will be as dear to God's people and useful to the 
Church in the millennium as they are now.—New York 
Observer. 


Puniisuzp by HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





tz~ Harrer & Broruers will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any address in the United 
States, on receipt of Six Dollars. 


$5to$20 per day ! Agents wanted ! All classes of working peo- 
ple, ofeither sex, young of old, make more money at 
work for us in their spare moments, or allthe time, than atanything 
else, Particulars free, Address G, Stinson & Oo,, Portland, Maine. 
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L. SHAW, Cor. 4th St., N. ¥? 
‘The largest stock of Human Hair 
goods in the city. Wigs made to 
order by the best artists. A perfect 
fit guaranteed. The invisible wig a 
specialty. No. 1, round the head; 

0. 2, from forehead tonape of neck; 
No. 3, from ear to ear across crown ; 
No. 4, from ear to ear across fore- 
head. Goods sent C.O.D. by express, 
or on receipt of color and money in 
registered letters or P. O. Order, free of charge. 


FINE FURS. 


A large assortment, at less than manufacturers? 
prices. Send for Price-List. Orders promptly attended 
to and sent ©. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


J, TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N, Y. City. 


WANTED w2 00% AGENTS, to sell new 
and popular books. Bodks that are 
admirably adapted to, the season, viz: Anecdotes of 


Public Men, by John W, Forney ; Farm Ballads, by 
Will Carleton; I Go a-Fishing, by W. C. Pi 











. Prime; Miss 
Beecher’s Housekeeper and Healthkeeper ; The Fishing 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. For further particulars, inquire of or address 
"AVERY. BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


se- Hanrere & Brorurrs will send either of the 
following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 











ta- Hanrer’s Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





I. 

FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. ‘The Atmo- 
sphere. Translated from the French of CasnuE 
'LAMMARION. Edited oy James GuaisuER, F.R.S., 
Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ical Department of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 

cuts. Syo, Cloth, $6 00. . 


IL 
TYERMAN’S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rey. Messrs. Cl 
ton, Ingham,Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton, with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Rey. L. Ty- 
znMan, Author of “Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley,” &c. With Steel Portraits, Crown Svo, 
Cloth, $2 50. (Uniform with Pyerman's “Life of 

John Wesley.”) eR 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH, The Dwelling, 
the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining - Room, the 
Parlor, the Library, the Kitchen, the Sick-Room. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00.’ (Uniform in style and price with 
the “ Bazar Book of Decorum.”) 





Ty. 
CASTELAR'S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
Old Rome and New Italy. By Emuio Casretar. 
ae by Mrs. Anruvr ArNoLp. 12mo, Cloth, 


v. 

LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the 
Rey. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. Reaway, D.D. 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

VI. 

1 GO A-FISHING. By W. C. Prove, Author of 
“Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia,” “Tent Life in 
the Holy Land,” “Later Years,” “The Old House 
By the River,” &c. Crown 8yo, Cloth, Beveled 

fdges, $2 50. 


vu. 

ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joun W. 
Founzx. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

_ VII 

MISS BEECHER'S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness. Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Schools, Illustrations. 
2mo, Cloth, $1 50, 





FARM BALLADS. By Wit Carteron,. Illustrated. 
Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50, 


x. 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
Thereto, By Cares Cusurxe. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
£3 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, 





STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. By Miss Brappon, 
Author of ‘Aurora Floyd,” “ Eleanor’s Meo 
“Birds of Prey,” ‘Lovels of Arden,” ‘To the Bit- 
ter End,” &c. Illustrated. Syo, Paper, 75 cents. 

2 

A SIMPLETON: A Story of the Day. By Cuantrs 
Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” ‘Put Yourself in 
His Place,” “Never Too Late to Mend,” &c. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00, 

8. 

TOO SOON: A Study of a Girl's Heart. By Karn- 
anime 8, Macquom, Author of “Patty,” &. S8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents, 


4. 

INNOCENT. <A Tale of Modern Life. By Mrs. O11- 
puant, Author of “Agnes,” “Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” “John: a Love Story,” “Brownlows,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8yo, Paper, 75 cents. 


5. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. By Witxre Coxiins, Author of 
“The Women in White,” “Armadale,” “Moon- 
stone,” “Man and Wife,” &c., &c. 8yo, Paper, 
50 cents. re 


«<*HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID." ANNIE 
Tuomas, Author of ‘On Guard,” ‘ Walter Goring,” 
“Theo Leigh,” ‘Played Out,” &c,, &c. Syo, Paper, 
50 cents. : 


THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Harrier Marrinzav, New Edition. 
S8yo, Paper, 50 cents, 


8. * 
LONDON’S HEART. By B.L. Farsron, Author of 
“Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” “ Blade-o’-Grass,” &. I- 
lustrated. Syo, Paper, $1 00, 





tz Harper & Broruers will send any of their works 
by mail, postane prepaid, to any part of the United 


Statesypn receypt of the I 
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FACETIZA. Whi 
Tupy tell of an old lady iii 
in Middlebury who walked _ |] 
over a bridge that was 
marked “ dangerous” with- 
out seeing the sign, and 
when informed of thé fact 
on the other side, turned 
back in great alarm and 


hastily recrossed it. 


peerage ieee 

“Now, Willie dear,” says 
Fanny, “do have a little 
courage. When I have a 
jowder to take, I don’t like 
tt soy, more than you do, 
but I make up my mind 
that I will take it, and Ido.” 

“And when I have a 
owder to take,” replied 
Willie, “I make up my 
mind that I won't take it, 
and I don’t.” 


See 

If your errand-boy takes 
an unusually long time to 
bring your morning mail 
from the post-ofiice, don’t 
reprove him for being slow 
til you find out how many 
postal cards he has had to 


read. ° 


Why is a dressing-gown 
the most lasting garment 
in a gentleman's wardrobe ? 
—Because he never wears 


it out. 


To what would a man, 
taking. breakfast with his 
betrothed, be most likely to 
object? —To any butter 
(but her) 


een 

A printer was boasting, 
the other day, about his 
wonderful ability to set 





type. , 
*T know what you can’t 
set,” said a comrade. 
“What is it?” 
“Two hens on one nest.” 


nena 
A Southern paper has 
this among its personals : 
“St, Paul is away out West 
with Minnesota. St.John 
will spend the summer in 
New Brunswick. Elmirais - 
in New York. Elizabeth is in New Jersey. Marietta 
isin Ohio. Charlotte is in North Carolina. Augusta 
is down here in Georgia. They don’t intend visiting 
each other this season.” 
es 
Besr Sizz ror A Man—Exercise. 


eisai 
“Who made you?” was asked of a small girl. 
She replied, ‘God made me that length,” indicatin; 
with her hands the length of a new-born infant, “an 
I growed the rest myself.” 


epee 
Tur nest THING TO TAKE BEFORE sixGinc—Breath, 


eee agers 
Ar a Venturr.—Ladies who affect the Grecian bend 
should obviously row “ bow” when indulging in that 


graceful exercise. . 


A gallant major has named his Scotch terrier Penny 
because it was one sent to, him, and has continual 
mills with the cat. Its original name was Penwiper, 
from its resemblance to the numerous articles of that 
kind which his lady friends seemed to think the first 
necessity of a soldier's life. It is needless to say that 


he js a bachelor. : 
A House or Detentios—A pawnbroker's shop. 


pe, 

Matarrorrana.—Mrs. Malaprop, good soul! pro- 
poses to distribute tracts among teetotalers, who, she 
regrets to hear, are living in a state of spiritual desti- 


tution. ° 
Smr’s BrrAp—Rolls (0 lor!). 


ae ener 
Nor a Trrrorater—One who must have his glass 
before he can do a day’s work: a glazier. 


oes 

An Irishman was asked if Lola Montez ever smoked. 
“Yes, Sir, she did,” he exclaimed, ‘‘and so does every 
yolcano. Perhaps yow’ll show me the lovely crater 
that don’t smoke!” 
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POOR SUFFERER. 


NURSY-PURSY. 


[This poem, written by a child aged only five years 
and three months, is printed more as a literary curios- 
ity than for any otherreason. A kind of tender pathos 
may be observable here and there, which in a child so 
young is, at least, surprising.} 


Who wore a hideons high-crowned cap, 
Who called me tootsy-" rootey, chap, 
Yet used my little head to slap? 

Dear nursy-pursy. 
Who said she'd watch, then meanly slept, 
And pinched me spiteful when I wept, 
‘And for my pap her stale crusts kept 

Dear nursy-pursy. 
Who gazed into my heavy eye, 
And said, “A powder we must try; 
This horrid child, he lives too high?” 

Dear nursy-pursy. 
Who, when I yelled, cried, ‘Hold your din!” 
Or choked me with’a drop of gin 
(It wasn’t spasms, but a pin)? 

Dear nursy-pursy. 
Who on my toddlums let me run 
Much sooner than she should have done, 
Which I've grown up a bandy one? 

My nursy-pursy. 





Mora.—Drat her! 
eee 

ONE WHO ALWAYS GETS BREAD WHEN HE KNEADS IT— 
A baker. 

A surnive Suame.—An ingenious scientist an- 
nonnces that he has discovered diamonds to be com- 
bustible at a much lower temperature than is usually 
supposed. We don’t care much if they are. We 
haven’t any diamonds, and if we had we shouldn’t get 
fooling about a furnace with them. If the gentleman 
will state at what temperature we can with safety man- 
ufacture or steal them, he shall have our thanks, 
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THE MEDAL SCHOOL-GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


Hot-nouse PLANT with Mepats. “Can't come out to play. 


Greek. I want to keep the Medals.” 


I have to study my Philosophy and my 


Out-or-poor Piant. “Fiddle! youll need your Health soon more than your Philosophy: besides, my 


Papa says there are too many Gree! 


s in this Country now.”” 


INTERESTING Invatip. “ Doctor, I want my Husband to take me to Paris. 








NOT ABOVE THE SNOW LINE. 

A newly married man took his bride on a tour to 
Switzerland for the honey-moon, and when there in- 
duced her to attempt with him the ascent of one of 
the highest peaks. The lady, who at home had never 
ascended a hill higher than a church, was much alarm- 
ed, and had to be carried by the guides with her eyes 
blindfolded, so as not to witness the horrors of the 
passage. ‘The bridegroom walked close to her, expos- 
tulating with her respecting her fear. He spoke in 
honey-moon whispers, but the rarefaction of the air 
was such that every word was audible. ‘You told 
me, Leonora, that you always felt happy, no matter 
where you were, so long as you were in my company. 
Then why are you not happy now?” 

“Yes, Charles, I did,” replied she, sobbing hyster- 
ically ; ‘‘ but I never meant above the snow line.” 


A Ser-Saw—A sword-fish. 


sa gett, 

Oxr wo MAKES mis Way iN THE Wort BEOAUSE 
HE PREPARES FoR A RatNy Day—A crossing-sweeper ; 
only he does not always find it answer, surely. 


eee 
A Suir or Tux Pen—Reporters’ copy. 


eee 

“Bridget! Bridget! why don’t you bring up the 
lemonade 2?” said Mrs, S—, on the Fourth of July, 
from the top of the kitchen stairs. 

“Why, ma’am,” said Bridget, wiping the sweat from 
her red face with her checked apron, as she put her 
head round the staircase partition—“ why, ma'am, you 
see, the ice I put in the lemonade is so hard that it 
hasn't melted yet, though it’s stirring it over the fire 
I’ve been for the last fifteen minutes or more!” 





ee ge 
A Poser For AN Oovrist—A window-blind. 


EIST 
“Vegetable pills!” exclaimed an old jadys “don't 
talk to me of such stuff! The best vegetable pill ever 
made is apple-dumpling. For destroying a knawing 
in the stomach there is nothing like it. It always can 
be relied on.” 





Now do tell me, what Complaint ought I to have?” 
[And that’s what the bill was for. 
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A wag, in what he knows 
about farming, gives a plan 
to remove widows’ weeds, 
He says a good -lookin; 
man has only to say, “ Wil 
thou ?” and they wilt. 
er og Rr 


How To Risk IN THE 
Wor:p—Go up inaballoon. 
eee 


A_ colored debating soci- 
ety in Trenton, Tennessee, 
has just debated the ques: 
tion, ‘Which is the most 
profit to man—money or 
education?” One of’ the 
debaters argued that if it 
had not been for education 
the world would not have 
been half so large as it is, 
This clincher was met, 
however, by the argument 
that “If it wasn’t for mon- 
ey, how you gwine to ride 
on de kyars?” It was at 
once decided in favor of 
money. 





a 

A Navricar Monogram 
—The crest of the wave. 

ge 

CouLpy’r stanp 1t,—An 
unconth child of nature 
writes feelingly anent a 
popular topic: “I could 
stan’ bein’ called a liar an’ 
a thief,” says he, “or even 
be told that the ole man 
kep’ a hoop-skirt factory ; 
but when one of them loaf- 
in’ goslin’s come aroun’ 
me a-sayin’ as I had suthin 
to do with that ere Betsey 
nor I 48 Out, I jes riz on 
my hind-legs and combed 
him down.” 


—-—— 
A good sermon is like a 

kiss—it requires but two 

heads and an application. 


ene 

You can use a postage 
stamptwice. -Thefirsttime 
it will cost you three cents, 
the second time fifty dollars. 


piesbresccce he 
Bus Coxvvorors—Lips. 


— 

The Japanese have solved 
theproblem, “‘ Howtomake 
_the men go to church.” 
The Kiyobusho has published the names and ages of 
six women who haye been appointed preachers. At- 
tention is to be paid to these teachers, as they “are 
rich in knowledge.” Their ages range from fifteen to 
fifty-seven. It is expected that they will have a con- 
siderable following. 


IF. 
If sunshine were sold by the pound, 
If paupers could feed on clover, 
If the world were square, not round, 
If the Tichborne case were over, 
If_one grew beefsteaks in the garden, 
If mutton were picked from trees, 
If pheasants were sold for a “farden,” 
It eels had gout in their knees, 
If tailors ne’er sent in their bills, 
And workmen ne’er asked for their wages, 
Lf dostore never onered: us pills, 
ines were as cheap as green; 
If welae folks at times were Soe tie 
And fools were not always so wise, 
If the school-board had sensible schools, 
And blind men could see withont eyes, 
If pigs could fly nimbly as swallows, 
- If swallows could grunt like swine— 
Why, of course, you'll discover what foliows 
From such suppositions as mine! 
If I had but a subject to rhyme on, 
T’d choose it for better or worse, 
Instead of thus wasting your time on 
Such very ridiculous verse. 


es 
Itis on record that Adam, the first man to receive a 
land grant, died poor and miserable. 


png 
A well-dressed dog wears a collar and pants in the 


summer, 
pe 


“‘Who dat hit me? Where's dat lantern?” were 
the exclamations of an astonished Elmira darky after 
pein ainews something like a hundred feet by a lo- 
comotive. 
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LESSONS IN PATIENCE. 


Mr. Biccs, HAVING ACCEPTED AN INVITATION FROM HIS FIANCEE AND HIS FUTURE MOTHER-IN-LAW TO GO 
SHOPPING, IS PUT UNDER A TEST OF ENDURANCE BY WAITING TWO MORTAL HouRS WHILE THE WHOLE 
STOCK OF GOODS IS SHOWN WITHOUT A SINGLE PURCHASE. OF COURSE THIS MUST ALL BE DONE OVER 


AGAIN IN SOME OTHER STORE. 
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FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No, XIX. 

(HE woman who thought she could take the 
sulphur vapor bath at home in her own 
batb-room, finds that her experience reads like 
a chapter from the Danbury News man. A bou- 
quet of burning matches would furnish the per- 
fume inhaled in the process, and the vapor reach- 
ing her face in puffs has left it pale and brown 
in spots, as if she were a subject of that much- 
lamented disease, mask. That she escaped with 
hair ‘only partially tinged, and any eyebrows to 
speak of, is due to Nature's guardian care, which 
prompted the struggle for life half'a minute 
sooner than pride was inclined to give up. And 
the fumes lingering about the premises have in- 
duced the gravest suspicions on the part of her 
neighbors. » She is inclined to think that if her 
face will only return to its former brownness all 
over, she will forego her dreams of. brow of 

Parian whiteness and cheeks like peaches. 
Taking a sulphur vapor bath 
is:a matter’ to be cautious 
about, even when administer- 
ed by the best hands. It is 
not well to take it in the damp, 
‘* breaking - up” weather of 
Marck, for the bath opens:the 
pores, and catching cold with 
several grains of sulphur in 
the body is next to salivation 
by’mercury. ‘The effects are 
that one feels heavy and ach- 
ing, ‘the eyes grow weak, and 
teeth grumble, while any la- 
tent rheumatic pains wake up 
to sharp reminder of one’s 
imprudence. But when the 
weather grows warm. and set- 
tled, these baths are a luxury 
and medicine _combined.— 
They are the most effectual 
purifiers of the system, and by 
searching out all waste parti- 
cles and removing them, leave 
the skin as new and fairas a 





































































































baby’s. I have seen old and 
darkened complexions restored 
by them in a way, that seemed, 
litde short of miraculous. 
They are.of benefit in, such 
neuralgias as result from im- 
purity of the blood, and scrof- 
ulous affections are powerfully. 
dealt with by them. “The time 
is not fir ‘distant whén every 
town that has a public hall will 
also haveits public baths. Be- 
fore that’ time, however, physi- 
cians must learn moderation in 
their charges for these remedial 
agents. Outside of our large 
cities sulphur yapor baths are 
$5, each, and .they are only 
given in series, as prescribed 
by the judgment or humor of 
the physician. When will peo- 
ple learn the laws and habits 
of ‘their’ own ‘bodies, so that 
they need not beat the mercy 
of every specialist who chooses 
to make money out of their 
emergencies? For the benefit 
of outsiders I will say that the 
charge for these baths in the 
best establishments of. New 
York is not higher than $2 50 
at most for the single bath, and 
great reduction from this is 
permitted in different houses. 

The essential. difficulty of 
giving the sulphur vapor treat~ 
ment isthat the powerful fumes 
must be .kept from the face, 
as:it would be: dangerous to 
breathe ‘a particle. of them. 
For this object the bather en: 
ters a wooden box, with a cov- 
er having a hole in it thar just 
fits the neck. He takes a seat 
ona chair inthe box undressed, 
and the cover is adjusted so 
that only the head is left out. 








Y 
ue 


Cloths are closely wrapped about the neck 
to prevent the least escape of gas, anda wet 
sponge laid on the’ top of the head, or, what is 
better, a very wet towel folded round the back 
of it, turbanwise, to the top, thus cooling the base 
of the brain, the sensitive upper part, and: the 
carotid arteries at the side. ‘This must be fre- 
quently wet with:cold water during the bath—a 
precaution which removes all danger of apoplec- 
tic seizures by heating the blood. The sulphur- 
charged steam is then let into the box by pipes, 
and in three minutes the perspiration flows from 
the body as if the Iuckless victim were melting 
a In the best establishments an attendant 
fans the bather all the time the steam is let on, 
to cool the head, into which the heated blood 
rushes in a way that makes'the wet towel smoke 
directly., - The bath lasts fifteen/minntes, after 
which the vapor is turned off ; and when the steam 
in the box has had. time to condense, the cover 
is unjointed, and the bather is treated to a scrub- 
bing with soap and warm water, which gradually 








Fig. 1.—Casumere Mantevet.—Fronv. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-8. 





cools and cleanses the body. ‘Then cooler water 
is poured over the bather, and after wiping, he is 
wrapped in a fresh sheet and lies down to pleas- 
ant dreams, All the descriptions by Eastern.tray- 
elers of the luxury of the bath come true in this 
last stage of enjoyment. One feels rejuvenated, 
entranced, and sinks away into a sleep, light, in- 
effable, whose inception seems a prelude to par- 
adise. _One’s eyes close to keep out the sordid 
surroundings of the bathing-room, usually in the 
basement ; and every idea, or rather sensation— 





for the brain is too torpid and passive to think— 
is bliss. 


Quite as beautiful is the return to con- 
sense after sense regaining double 
softly and steadily as the unfold- 
ing of a flower. In this state of purity and light 
one learns to reverence one’s physical self. . A 
body that at its best feels so glorious and happy, 
ought not to’ be exposed. to disturbances of appe- 
tite and the contact of gross things. We need 
to be very much more. refined in our living, eat- 
ing, and breathing. We ought to wear cleaner J 












Fig: 2.—Casumere MAntevet.—Bacx. 





For pattern and description see Supplement, D 


. L., Figs. 1-3. 


clothes, choose very much nicer meats and fruit 
than we are at present content with, and place 
our dwellings out of the reach of the least im- 
purity of air. In this altered and steadied frame 
dispositions to evil will lose their sway. — Irri- 
table temper will be soothed, despondency flee as 
by magic, and fiercer passions lie asleep as at the 
‘oking of their ‘manes. Once for all, if any 
should read’ this page who are so unfortunate as 
to know the battle with unnatural desires, which 
make life less blessed and lofty than it was meant 
to be,‘let them have recourse to this efficient ally. 
It will restore one from the horrible depression 
which craves alcohol or opium, it will rescue one 
from the perilous excitement of overwrought 
nerves or too much brain-work, and banish ‘those 
morbid feelings which consciously or unconscious- 
ly-incline to impurity of imagination if not of life. 
‘The purity of the body and that of the soul are too 
closely woven for any one to dare neglect them. 

In the old time saints used to subdue the body 
by prayer and fasting. The modern way is by 
prayer and bathing. It is hard 
enough to keep a peaceable, 
firm, and sweet habit of soul 
without letting loose on it the 
humors and insanities of the 
body. These are inno way so 
quickly quelled as by the warm 
baths, and this is why I say that 
they ought to be part of the 
public buildings of every vil- 
lage, and as cheap as they can 
be made, that here the drunk- 
ard may find a stimulus which 
has no reaction, the emotion- 
ally insane a sedative that will 
clear his brain and steady his 
nerves; where the exhausted 
watcher by the sick may re- 
cruit, and the overwrought stu- 
dent, lawyer, or physician find 
support without recourse to 
perilous stimulants. The doors 
of such a place in a large city 
should stand open night and 
day, like those of the churches. 
Men sooner build their sepul- 
chres than spend money for the 
conditions of life. 

Women need the bath for all 
these purposes no less than 
men. ‘The feeble mother will 
find no soothing for her jarred 
nerves or lightener of her bur- 
dens like the well-applied bath. 
Strange to say, the vapor bath 
does not weaken. It only 
washes away the worse parti- 
cles of the body that weigh it 
down, and whose loss leayes it 
as if winged. I have known 
an invalid of years take it twice 
and thrice a week, gaining 
strength by it every time. If 
harm comes by it, it is because 
the head is not kept cool by 
fanning (and this the patient 
should insist on), or because the 
final sponging was not gradual 
enough. There is harm in 
every remedy if used unskill- 
fully. It is ‘the doctor's prov- 
ince’ to direct in such matters, 
always premising that the best 
and wisest physicians prefer to” 
teach their clients the rules of 
health and of treatment, and 
yery, very seldom refuse to give 
the reason and theory of their 
orders. It is safe to be shy of 
the perception and methods of 
a doctor who doesn’t like to 
tell what medicines he ‘gives, 
and why he gives them. ‘The 
keenest and best medical men 
are impatient to have others 
see and understand the truth 
like themselves. 

But, to leave this grayer 
Strain, it is not alittle amusing 
to hear the requests for a way 
in which to give a sulphur va- 
por bath to the face alone. 
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Somebody wants a fair complexion, and fancies 
it may be gained by bleaching the face after 
the manner of an old Leghorn bonnet in a 
barrel. Aside from the assurance of being 
choked to death, no mode can be devised of 
whitening and refining the face by applications 
to it alone, when all the conditions of health are 
not obeyed in other ways. Carbolic acid may 
heal pimples, and glycerine masks soften the 
skin ; but the lovely red and white, with lips like 
currants, and skin like the flesh of young cran- 
berries, can not be had unless the blood is pure, 
the food regulated, plenty of exercise and sun- 
shine taken, and the best order kept by all the 
bodily functions. Cosmetics may produce the 
desired effect, but the face will not stay so if the 
system is not right. ‘Take the point of bathing. 
The reason why so many young women have 
rough faces is because they neglect to cleanse 
the skin of the body, but wash their faces every 
day. ‘The pores are so clogged by secretions 
that morbid matters break out on the face, where 
they have more chance. The ladies of King 
George’s court were perfectly logical when they 
refused to wash their faces lest it should spoil 
their complexions. They seldom washed their 
bodies or their linen, and it was dangerous to 
give their festering blood an outlet by cleaning a 
spot for it. The full-blooded girls whose com- 
plexions give them trouble need not eat fat meat 
save in the depth of winter, nor drink milk. 
‘They may take these in after-years, if they grow 
thin and weak from the nursing of children or 
by hard work. Their systems can turn the 
grapes and pears they ought to feed on, the fish, 
chicken, and lean meat, and the nutty oatmeal 
and wheat cakes (not mushes), into fat enough 
to round their elbows, and strength enough to 
make their walk like the figure ofadance. They 
must try daily bathing, or rather scrubbing with 
soap and hot water, followed by cold, taking a 
matter of ten minutes a day, at most, if they know 
how to move. Very likely they will need a few 
bottles of Saratoga water or several doses of 
salts to clear the blood, adhering religiously to a 
Graham diet the while, or their last state after 
this medicine will be worse than the first. Aft- 
er taking the sulphur vapor baths they must go 
out-of-doors, and finish bleaching themselves in 
the sun. By living in it five hours a day they 
may gain the lovely painted marble of the English 
girl's face, who reaps all day in the harvest field. 
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> With the Number of Harper’s 
Week y for September 27 was sent out 
gratuitously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a thrilling story, complete, of 
the East India Mutiny, with a striking 
illustration ; another illustrated install- 
ment of  Puingas Repux,” by ANTHONY 
‘TROLLOPE ; and several humorous illus- 
trations. 

An EIcHT-PAGE SuPPLEMENT will be 
sent out gratuitously with the Number 
of Harper’s WEEKLY for October 4. 








SURROUNDINGS. 


HERE are few natures, if any, mentally 

or physically strong enough to resist 

the influences of surroundings, which are a 
kind of fate in themselves, and in great de- 
gree determine our intellectual reach and 
our moral altitude, compel our imagina- 
tions, and decide religion, love, and friend- 
ship for us, as well as our physical status. 
As in the garden we see all manner of tiny 
. insects that have drawn their hues from the 
Jeaves upon which they feed, so the minds 
of individuals take shape and color from 
their surroundings; and in so far as these 
surroundings are of a superior kind, enno- 
bling rather than belittling, so far will this 
shape be removed from deformity and fash- 
ioned after the line of beauty, and this color 
be warranted fast. All history takes cogni- 
zance of the effects of climate upon race and 
temperament, and sets down the indolent 
will and the swarthy physique to Southern 


latitudes, carrying enterprise and energy 
over to the blonde Northern nations; mount- 
ainous regions boast a brave, sure-footed 
people, with no consumptive tendencies— 
since climbing demands entire and healthy 
expansion of the lungs—while to dwellers 
by the sea are meted out a quickened intel- 
lect and contempt of dangers. But climate 
is only a wider surrounding, which moulds u8 
after its own methods, and there is no doubt 
but the surroundings of a more intimate na- 
ture have as decided effects upon character 
and constitution. They, in a great measure, 
dictate our preferences and habits, since, un- 
less we conform more or less. to the world 
about us, life resolves itself into a warfare. 
But the fact is that we do conform unwitting- 
ly; the influences are as certain and subtle as 
those of the sun and air. We are set in our 
surroundings like a picture in its frame, and 
if they happen to harmonize with our in- 
herent qualities, well and good; if not, we 
must make the best of it. 

The nature of a young child, malleable 
like gold, is worked upon by the atmosphere 
into which it is born, and if that atmosphere 
lacks mental stimulus, in most cases the 
young mind will suffer ; and, in like manner, 
even the mature mind, transplanted among 
uncongenial surroundings, will insensibly 
adapt itself to the condition of things, for 
with the Romans one must do as the Romans, 
and in order to imitate them acceptably, one 
must adopt their manner of thought and 
being. In most communities it is the pre- 
vailing religious creed that governs; the 
members are hedged in by the surrounding 
doctrine of infallibility, of free-will, or pre- 
destination, as the case may be, and are rare- 
ly invited to search for truth in any other 
direction ; thus one’s surroundings come to 
have a tendency to warp and color and oft- 
en to restrict one’s views. It is what Neigh- 
bor Grundy thinks which regulates our 
thought, what she does that decides our 
behavior. We can as easily travel beyond 
our surroundings as we can get beyond our 
atmosphere without dying, when we would 
perhaps merely change them. The most 
timid and selfish among us might find her- 
self as heroic as JEANNE D’ARC if the sur- 
roundings demanded it; the most reserved 
feel the spirit moving her to preach with 
the tongue of men and angels, if those whom 
she had been bred to hold in esteem in her 
little world were wont to “speak in meet- 
ing.” Our surroundings are at once our in- 
spiration and our opportunity—they bid us 
be up to the occasion. To be sure, the oppor- 
tunity and inspiration may be meagre, and 
the occasion small, since the stream may not 
rise above its source, but they are the result 
of the things that teach us, that surround 
us, just as certain plants are the product of 
certain soils, and could adapt themselves to 
no other condition without variation. 

Without sensible effort our tastes become 
the outgrowth and assimilation of our sur- 
roundings, be they wsthetic or otherwise. 
One to whom high behavior and noble sen- 
timents are a daily lesson and example is 
heir to a natural nobility ; te one born, as it 
were, in a library, learning would seem to 
be the mother-tongue. Living constantly 
among beauty and romance engenders beau- 
tiful and romantic ideas. As there are pe- 
culiar formations of mind belonging to those 
who dwell in mountainous districts and to 
those who inhabit valleys, it would be 
strange indeed if the neighborhood of a re- 
nowned river, a storied water-fall, crowned 
with rainbows, or a historic ruin, made no 
lasting impression on mind and matter. On 
the other hand, those whose glimpse of 
heaven is only as wide as the narrow street, 
whose “ample spirits” are confined among 
brick walls and importunate industries, nat- 
urally experience the narrowing influences, 
unless they take care to change the situa- 
tion to “larger fields and pastures new,” 
just as a plant in an earthen pot too small 
for its capacity, though holding the secret 
of growth and expansion in its germs, yet 
shrivels and fails of development because 
of its cramped surroundings. Yet the little 
Edelweiss finds material for a beautiful life 
underneath the mountain snows, and the 
May-flower blushes fragrantly on the bor- 
ders of the bitterest winter; so perhaps the 
surroundings of each one of us are better 
adapted to work out in us those purposes 
for which we were created than any others 
that we might choose. 





UISPRISION OF FELONY. 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 

A speaking of Miss PRESTON’s 

Love in the Nineteenth Century, says: 
“In one of Julius’s letters there are some 
sharp words denouncing the current news- 
paper fashion of printing ‘personal’ para- 
graphs about female writers. Miss PRESTON, 
through Julius, thinks that such publicity 
is ‘enough to make these poor creatures 
curse the day they ever put pen to paper, or 
whatever it is women do when men curse,’ 





We can not see why women should fare bet- 
ter than men in this respect. By the act of 
public appearance, as writers, they invite 
public criticism and comment; they know 
what awaits them before they make their 
début, and deliberately put aside the veil 
which has hidden them. Public curiosity 
about writers is a fixed fact; and we ven- 
ture to submit that women are at least 
equally responsible with men for it.” 

So when a woman decries the plunder of 
her purse, impartial Justice might exclaim, 
“We can not see why women should fare 
better than men in this respect. By the very 
act of owning money they invite acquisition. 
They know what awaits them before they 
drop the bills into their pockets, and they 
deliberately become the objects of thievish 
observation. Greed of money is a fixed fact, 
and we venture to submit that there are fe- 
male thieves as well as male thieves.” But 
would impartial Justice lock up its office 
and go home to dinner feeling that it had 
expounded the whole duty of man? 

Come now and let us reason together. 
You say, cool critic, you can not see why 
women should fare better than men in this 
respect. They should not. Men and women 
are on precisely the same ground. When a 
woman prints a book, sells a bonnet, makes 
a shoe, she does it not as a woman, but as 
an author, trader, shoe-maker. Nothing is 
due her professionally that is not due a man 
in the same business. If a female writer 
tries to disarm criticism, if a milliner claims 
to work fewer hours, if a seamstress excuses 
bad work, by pleading her sex, she displays 
ignorance of first principles. Let us heart- 
ily agree, then, that in the literary world 
there shall be no distinctions of sex so far as 
concerns prerogatives, emoluments, and ex- 
emptions. A woman shall claim nothing 
that would not belong to a man in her 
place. 

What then? “By the act of public ap- 
pearance as writers they invite public criti- 
cism and comment.” Upon what? Upon 
themselves? Wheh a man publishes an ar- 
ticle in Harper’s Magazine he invites public 
criticism and comment upon his eyes and 
hair, his clothes, his habits, his family his- 
tory, his courtship and marriage, his school 
escapades, and his last year’s journey, not 
simply on his article in the Magazine! The 
Lord have mercy on us, and incline our 
hearts to break this law, if this, indeed, is 
law! But who will have the temerity to 
assert it? Who dares say that when a man 
makes public property of a portion of his 
thoughts, he makes public property of him- 
self and all his surroundings? Many act 
on the assumption, undoubtedly. There isa 
literary parasite, an insect that has no life 
in itself, but fattens and flourishes on those 
who have. These parasites never did any 
thing, but they feed on those who have 
wrought. Their stock in trade is the per- 
sonal history, habits, ways, of men whose 
achievements have made their history inter- 
esting. They have no more judgment, dis- 
crimination, taste, than a mosquito, and 
they keep up as ceaseless abuzz. But hith- 
erto they have lived by sufferance. Even 
Punch, in the far-off days when American 
slavery was the stumbling-block of English 
freemen, used to parry our thrusts at British 
peasants, miners, and paupers by the true 
refrain, 

“ Slaves for waut of legislation 
Are not quite like slaves by law;” 


and when these literary barnacles were be- 
fouling the keel of many a good ship, it was 
satisfactory to reflect that they were an Ish- 
maelitic race, acting against every unwrit- 
ten law. But now a Daniel has come to 
judgment and promulgates a new law—that 
not the paragraphist but the victim is at 
fault! To publish an article is not simply 
to render yourself liable to pillaging, it is to 
inyite it. It is to invite every one to your 
house, to describe in print your personal 
appearance, your breakfast-table, and your 
garden-plot. To print a story is to throw 
open every door, and ask all. comers to pro- 
fane the sanctities of your home forever. 

I question whether most writers do “know 
what awaits them before they make their 
début, and deliberately put aside the veil 
which has hidden them.” On the contrary, 
they are profoundly ignorant of it. A young 
man or @ young woman, inexperienced both 
in life and letters, thinks little of himself 
when he first ventures into the arena. His 
article possesses his soul, All his interest 
and thought centre there. He does not 
dream that any thing will wrest him per- 
sonally from profound obscurity, or that his 
personality will have the smallest interest 
for the world. He is far more likely to fan- 
cy himself in hiding, even if hearing the na- 
tions praising him far off. It is only prac- 
tical experience of the idle persistency and 
trivial curiosity of the world that teaches 
him how hard it is to hold his privacy in- 
tact. 

And how is it with those who neyer make 
a public appearance as writers, who never 











deliberately put aside the veil which has 
hidden them, but who, on the contrary, draw 
a veil around them by assuming a name? 
Do they thereby invite or repel personal 
public comment, and is their invitation or 
repulsion heeded? If a pseudonym means 
any thing, it means an abnegation of per- 
sonality. The author who assumes a name 
intimates unmistakably that he desires his 


~ personality to be dissevered from his author- 


ship; and any attempt to go behind that 
assumed name and connect it with the life 
of any person whatever is an impertinence. 
George Eliot is a man, unless womanhood is 
indubitably induced from his writings; and 
though the world may have badgered him 
into acquiescing in his imputed womanhood, 
the world was wholly prying and ill-bred in 
doing so. George Eliot is George Eliot, and 
nobody else, and the public has no more right 
to ascribe George Eliot’s traits or works to 
any Mrs. A or Mrs. B who is supposed to be 
George Eliot than if Mrs. A could not write 
her own name. 

That women violate personal rights as oft- 
en as men must, I fear, be admitted. That 
they suffer more from its violation than men 
can not, therefore, be conceded, and is not to 
the point if it could. It is hard to see that 
women show more judgment, discrimination, 
delicacy, than men. They can not be de- 
pended on to respect individual existence, 
to refrain from encroaching upon private 
ground. I do not know that it has ever 
been denied that coarseness in woman is 
coarser than coarseness in man. Nor seems 
there any reason to believe that a man, pure, 
sensitive, noble, is not as easily wounded as 
the female of his kind. Roughness is not 
the rule of one sex, and softness of the other. 
Refinement in both sexes is annoyed and dis- 
turbed by rudeness in either. 

But rudeness is indeed rampant when we 
have learned to submit to it—I do not say in 
silence, since that may be the only resource 
left to dignity, but without mental protest. 
Fools may rush in where angels fear to tread, 
but so long as they are recognized fools all 
is not lost. But when authority which has 
always been considered respectable begins 
to justify impertinence, we are indeed far 
gone in trespasses and sins. 

Nevertheless, though hand join in hand, 
wickedness is not ennobled, good-breeding 
is not degraded. Politeness may be utterly 
lost out of the world, and privacy be de- 
barred those who have had the misfortune 
to please the world. Newspapers may stag- 
nate into the belief that public curiosity 
about writers is a fixed fact, and that it is 
of no use to set any bounds to its exercise. 
Just the same it remains that men and wom- 
en do not by the act of writing become out- 
laws from social courtesy, with no rights 
that people are bound to respect. People 
have no more right to pry into the affairs 
of an author than into those of a blacksmith. 
Etiquette should shield the one as closely as 
it shields the other. The writings of a writer 
belong to the public. It has a right to com- 
ment upon them as often, as long, as severe- 
ly, as it chooses. Every thing but the writ- 
ings of the writer belongs to himself. The 
world, the public, the newspapers, have no 
authority to comment upon it one way or 
another. Of personal matters praise and 
blame are equally out of place. Paragraphs 
may itemize, since the courts take no cog- 
nizance of these verbal crimes ; but they re- 
main crimes, and not mere characteristics 
of the age. The courtesies of the press are 
even more strenuous than the courtesies of 
the parlor, their violation being as much 
more obnoxious as it is wide-spread, as much 
more vulgar as it is done in cool blood, as 
much more cowardly as it is removed from 
immediate punishment. Curiosity about 
writers, as about every thing else, is a fixed 
fact; but it is only a vicious and vulgar 
mind that would indulge its curiosity at 
the expense of every delicate instinct, all 
social confidence, and all possible claim to 
“the grand old name of gentleman.” 

To say that one shall not write without 
thereby offering up all his individual pos- 
sessions to greedy and indiscriminate ears 
is to inflict a cruel and unusual punishment, 
which is contrary to statute law, and should 
deliver its perpetrator over to imprisonment 
in the county jail during life or good be- 
havior. 

Isuppose that one of the pleasantest emol- 
uments of the author's office is the 


“Thanks untraced to lips unknown, 
That greet him like the odors blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown”— 


the sense of sharing in subtle sympathies far 
off, and an all-pervasive friendliness. But 
to be preyed upon by vapid and frivolous 
inquisitiveness, to be offered up on the al- 
tar of senseless and silly gossip, whose only 
alleviation is its falseness, may be borne 
so long as respectable people frown upon 
it. But when the slaughter is counted no 
slaughter, but a proper rite of natural re- 
ligion, it is time to raise the standard of 
revolt, 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


REDINGOTE MATERIALS. 


OUGH-SURFACED camel’s-hair is now 
R the accepted fabric for redingotes and 
wraps, just as cashmere has been for the last four 
winters, There are various camel’s-hair mate- 
rials shown, some of which are almost as rough- 
looking and thick as Ivish frieze, though smooth 
and indeed “slippery” to the touch; these are 
the most expensive, and will be the most stylish 
goods for over dresses and mantillas. The cam- 
el’s-hair felt is new this season, and far thicker 
than any kindred fabric worn last year. Itisa 
yard and a quarter wide, at $4a yard. Chamois is 
a heavy but loosely woven flannel-like stuff, with 
the shaggy fleece of camel’s-hair and a Cheviot 
stripe: the price is from $4 to $5. ‘* Camel’s- 
hair diagonal,” very fine and soft, is woven in 
the broad vertical lines raised above the surface 
in the style so conspicuous this season: this is 
$4 a yard, and is especially desirable. ‘The 
plain and simple camel’s-hair, with the familiar 
twill of last season, is made also much heavier, 
softer, and warmer, and is the standard goods 
for polonaises: the price is from $3 to $4. 
Camel's-hair serge, in imitation of this, but itself 
an excellent fabric, is rougher than that used 
last year, and costs $2 25. These goods are all 
shown in the deep blue, bronze brown, myrtle 
green, olive, and slate colors now fashionable, 
and the silk counters furnish rich failles at $4 
a yard to match each shade, and serve as skirts 
beneath over dresses of these woolens. 

Other twilled fabrics are shown in the retail 
stores at prices ranging below $2 a yard for 
double-width goods. Among these re-appear 
yigogne, or undressed cashmere, at $2, and ex- 
cellent all-wool broad diagonals—in double, 
triple, and quadruple lines—at the same price. 
This fancy for twilled goods has restored serges 
to favor, and they are brought out in variety. 
The English serges, all wool, yet harsh to the 
touch, in wide open twills, cost from 70 cents to 
$1 50 a yard, and are excellent for serviceable 
suits. Self-colored striped serges are shown for 
polonaises, and cost from 70 cents to $1 25. 
Cashmere serge at 90 cents a yard is as thin 
and pliable as cashmere, yet has the broader di- 
agonal lines of serge. Heavy serge flannel is 
85 cents. The fancy for navy blue serges, so 
dark that they are almost black, promises to 
equal that of four years ago. Winter de bége, 
both plain and striped, is $1 10—a soft stylish 
fabric, said to be durable. Repped goods have 
fallen into disfavor, yet the excellent velours 
€épingeline is still commended for its service, and 
is pliable enough for the soft draperies of the 
period: price $1 75. 

A few striped goods are shown for house 
dresses, wrappers, and morning suits. The nov- 
elty among these is serge of dark cloth—colored 
ground with a relief of bright stripes; for in- 
stance, one stylish pattern is indigo blue with 
white stripes, another myrtle green with crimson 
stripes, a third bronze brown with blue stripes. 
These cost from 50 cents to $1 50 a yard. Ba- 
zar No. 38, Vol. VI., contains instructions for 
making and trimming redingotes and wraps of 
the materials just described. 


CLOTH SUITS. 


Diagonal cloth and the smooth-surfaced ladies’ 
cloth made up in suits of jaunty shape are among 
the early importations. Black-blue, bronze 
brown, and myrtle green are the colors, and the 
trimming is black silk cording, with facings and 
Ppipings of the same. They consist of a jockey 
basque opening over a vest brightened by steel 
buttons, and edged with two silk cords; a plain 
round over-skirt with a scantily gathered rufile 
on the edge piped with black. The skirt is cut 
off at the bottom, and finished by a kilt-pleated 
flounce headed by bias folds. A coat collar, and 
coat sleeves with close, stiffly lined cuffs, com- 
plete the trim costume. 


SERGE AND ALPACA SUITS. 


Imported serge suits are made with demi-po- 
lonaises and simply trimmed skirts. One model 
of olive serge has velvet bands and ruffles ex- 
tending up the back breadth, and fastening over 
the short back of the demi-polonaise. A ruffle 
and bands trim the front breadth, and the half- 
polonaise hangs in long points on each side. 

The most tastefully made black alpacas are 
without flounces this season. The skirt has five 
or six bias bands (piped on each edge) placed 
straight around it, and these are crossed at in- 
tervals of nearly half a yard by diagonal bands 
of the same width and piping. The diagonal 
bands extend beyond the horizontal ones, and 
are finished on each end by a button. A simple 
redingote with belt, coat sleeves, coat collar, and 
ruff of the material completes the suit. Anoth- 
er pretty design for alpaca dresses is a double- 
breasted jockey basque with an apron over-skirt 
open up the back to the belt, and two rows of 
kilt pleating on the lower skirt. To give this a 
jaunty air the new blue steel buttons are used 
on the basque, or else oxidized silver ones. 
The lower row of kilt pleating is only half the 
width of the upper one. An abundance of trim- 
ming, such as gathered puffs and ruffles, gives a 
very common’ look to the finest alpacas, 


HINTS TO DRESS-MAKERS. 


A revers collar in front, with a box-pleated 
ruff behind, is a stylish way of finishing the 
neck of basques, and indulges at once both the 
prevalent caprices for the ruff and the gentle- 
man’s coat collar. Basques now have the wide 
English back formed of four broad pieces of the 
same width at the waist, and the waist is not 
defined by buttons. Two cords on the edge of 
basques are far more stylish than any finish of 
lace or fringe, though the latter is sometimes 
placed on. the back, while the fronts are plainly 
corded. Instead of full postilion pleats, plain 








‘er slate grays and olive browns. 


lappets are sewed in the seams, or else the square 
jockey basque is laid in pleats that are pressed 
flatly, and held down by two lengthwise rows of 
buttons, Sleeveless jackets, especially those of 
black or dark-colored velvet, will be again fash- 
ionable, and are already worn with grenadine 
and silk dresses, accompanied by sashes of yel- 
vet. ‘These velvet basques are tight-fitting, and 
are more ornamented than the simple ones worn 
last year. They are sometimes merely scallop- 
ed and needle-worked around the armholes and 
basque edge, and a velvet ruff is invariably add- 
ed; others are rich with jet galloon, jet fringe, 
and lace, while a more stylish fancy still is to 
border them with a band of ostrich feathers ; 
some are gay with colored embroidery. The 
new blue steel beads are mingled with jet fringes 
for trimming black silks and yelvets. A black 
yelvet revers collar, with a velvet ruff, lined with 
colored silk, is sold for wearing with various 
dresses: price $25. The silk or woolen ruff is 
now as universal for finishing the neck of dress- 
es as bias bands have been hitherto. Instead of 
lining this ruff with a color, it is best to have it 
entirely of the color of the dress, and wear in- 
side a silk ruff of any color that may be becom- 
ing, and still another ruff inside this of white 
muslin, lace, or crépe lisse. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH CALICO SUITS. 

Beautiful suits for morning, either for house 
or street, are made of the new dark calicoes. 
Those with black grounds brightened by a shell 
or star of yellow, or else dark blue with stripes 
or lightning-struck lines of white, make up most 
stylishly. They have the double-breasted redin- 
gote, belted, with two rows of smoked pearl but- 
tons down the front, and a single skirt with two 
lapped, gathered flounces, 


TROUSSEAU DRESSES, 


Autumn is the wedding season, and the mo- 
distes are already busy with trousseaux. Creamy 
white faille, with tulle pleatings and orange gar- 
lands, makes a lovely dress for youthful brides. 
A model just completed has the rather long 
demi-train edged with a full box-pleated ruche 
of tulle, above which is a bias silk flounce held 
in diagonal pleats by a ruche. The three front 
breadths are covered from the belt to the knee 
with three tulle puffs, one’ puff covering each 
breadth, and are finished below by three side 
pleatings of tulle. The puffs are held to the 
silk by garlands of orange blossoms passing down 
the four front seams; the two front garlands end 
in clusters near the foot, while the two back ones 
sweep down the sides and around the train, form- 
ing a heading to three box-pleatings of tulle that 
pass above the silk flounce. The basque is point- 
ed in front, with a jockey basque behind, and is 
edged with two cords; the square neck has tulle 
pleatings inside, and the short sleeves have puffs 
turned upward in box-pleats, making a short 
high shoulder. ‘The corsage bouquet has a spray 
that runs down to the point of the basque, and 
another running over the left shoulder. Tulle 
yeil, not hemmed. Coronet of orange blossoms, 
with a high pointed cluster on the left side and 
three trailing sprays. 

‘The bride-maid’s dress is of white silk, with an 
over-skirt and pleated flounces of finest French 
muslin, trimmed with garlands of blush-roses. 


GLOVES. 


Artists in gloves have prepared kid gloves of 
invisible colors to match the dark costumes with 
which they are to be worn. Forty different 
shades of darkest hues are displayed, including 
the new black-blue, bottle green, olive, invisible 
brown, slate, and plum colors. Good taste as 
well as style prescribes gloves of simplest fash- 
ion, utterly without ornament, made with long 
wrists fastened by three or four steel buttons, 
and depending for beauty on their fine color and 
perfect fit. Embroidery is only seen in the short 
gloves fastened by one or two buttons, to which 
ladies of conservative tastes still cling. The 
gloves for general use with various dresses are 
autumn leaf colors of every hue of the forest, 
also the blue-gray slate-color, olive, and plum. 
A novelty to wear with semi-dress black suits at 
church, visiting, and the theatre is palest blue 
gloves; for the same purpose bluish lavender, 
Nile green, with more blue than the gosling-color, 
and buff are also retained. For fall dress ‘are 
chalk and creamy white, pearl, and the palest. 
gas-light pink. Short gloves, with but one but- 
ton at the wrist, are $1 65; with two buttons, 
$2; the stylish longer gloves fastened by three 
buttons are $2 50; and with four buttons, $2 75. 
Full-dress evening gloves, reaching almost to the 
elbow, and fastened by six buttons, are $3 25. 
Misses’ gloves, numbering from five to six and a 
half (in smaller sizes than ladies’ gloves of cor- 
responding numbers), are $1 65 for those with 
two buttons, and $2 for three-buttoned gloves. 
What are called infants’ gloves cost $1 25 or 
$1 50, and are double-stitched. 

Undressed kid gloves are brought out in dark- 
Those with 
two buttons are $1 75; the longer and more de- 
sirable ones, fastened by three buttons, are $2; 
and those more stylish still, by four buttons, 
are $225. The long-armed glove, equal in 
length to those fastened by six buttons, yet closed 
and fitting the arm as if moulded there, and 
snugly fastened by one button at the wrist, is 
yery handsome, and costs $2 25. 

Substantial gloves for fall and winter are 
made of English calf-skin, with double-stitched 
seams, and the deep flaring Sandringham cuff, 
prettily scalloped like the petals of a tulip, and 
ornamented with feather stitching: price from 
$2 25 to $3 a pair. There are also calf-skin 
gloves warmly lined with plush, yet not clumsy, 
for children’s and school-girls’ use. Beginning 
with children’s No. 1 sizes, and enlarging to 
ladies’ sizes, they cost from $2 upward; these 
are in all dark colors, and supply the want of 





warm black gloves for mourning. For fall and 
early winter are heavy lisle-silk gloves made with 
regular seams like a Balbriggan stocking: price 
$2. For equestriennes are doeskin gloves, 
white, buff, fawn, and brown, double-stitched, 
with the pretty Sandringham cuff, for $2 25. 
Others have a good gauntlet that the hand passes 
through, and do not need buttoning. Soft fine 
cloth gloves, all wool, and of French manufac- 
ture, are long-wristed and snugly fitted like kid 
gloves by four seams in the fingers. Those with 
two buttons cost from 70 cents to $1; with three 
buttons, from 75 cents to $1 25. These are 
in slate gray, leaf brown, and black, the latter 
are comfortable for mourning; they are also in 
children’s and misses’ sizes, plain, scalloped, 
stitched, or merely bound, and are well worth 
the price—from 50 to 80 cents. Blue and scar- 
let cloth gloves for children have appliqué, 
pinked, and embroidered tops, fastened by one 
button ; of German manufacture, these cost 50 
cents; the better-finished French gloves are 80 
cents. 


TOILETTE ARTICLES AND. PERFUMERY. 


A new coarse dressing comb of buffalo horn, 
which will be prized by ladies with thick tresses, 
has the teeth uniform in size, and passes through 
the hair much more easily than the old-fashioned 
comb with its nearly useless division of semi- 
fine teeth. Hair and tooth brushes are shown 
with the bristles securely fastened and riveted to 
the back to prevent them from loosening. 

Among the new perfumes in vogue are the 
Butterfly Orchis, one of the most bewilderingly 
fragrant bouquets ever compounded ; the Meadow 
Queen, which is scarcely less delicious; Haw- 
thorn Bloom; the Wild Flowers of India; the 
Crown Bouquet ; and High Life Bouquet. These 
are the productions of the Crown Perfumery 
Company, which has just received the grand 
prize medal at the Vienna Exposition for its per- 
fumery and toilette soaps. The Jean Maria 
Farina cologne still preserves its supremacy; but 
this, like Lubin’s extracts, is so successfully 
counterfeited that it is almost impossible to ob- 
tain the genuine article, the very labels and bot- 
tles being imitated to perfection. Very good 
American colognes are found in market, though 
the imported perfumes are generally superior, 
owing, it is said, to the grape spirit which is 
used in their manufacture, and which itself dif- 
fers in fragrance according to the district from 
which it comes, as the Johannisberger grape 
differs from that of the Italian vineyards. A 
very refreshing use is made of cologne, toilette 
vinegar, and bay-rum by means of an atomizer, 
or elastic bulb syringe, by the compression of 
which the perfume is thrown over the face in a 
fine spray. For this purpose it should be mixed 
with equal parts of water, too free a use of the 
pure liquid being injurious to the complexion. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; and Messrs. A. T. Srewart & Co. ; 
ArRNoLp, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; and THomson, 
Lanavon, & Co. 





* PERSONAL. 


Pr y MarGALt, late Prime Minister of Spain, 
has a name which is explained thus: Y is a 
Spanish word meaning ‘“‘and;” Pr y MarGaLi 
means Pj and Margall, and shows also that the 
surname of his father was P1, and that of his 
mother Margau. If such a system prevailed 
among us, and a Mr. Otard fnarried a Miss Eau, 
their son might properly be called Brandy and 
Water. 

—The memory of Wasxrneron is to be treat- 
ed with respectful tenderness in Japan. A Jed- 
do publisher proposes to issue a life of our fa- 


_-vorite patriot in forty-four volumes, profusely 


illustrated in the highest style of Japanese art. 
G. W. is to be represented in clothes made by 
Devin & Co., with a mustache, carrying a 
cane, and accompanied at a respectful distance 
by a small dog. He is gazing at a lady whose 
best point is her walk—the Grecian bend. 

—M. Favvre’s collection of pictures—one of 
the best in Paris—was sold recently in that city, 
and realized the handsome sum of $103,000. In 
the collection were six paintings by EucRNE 
Devacrorx, which sold for the following-named 
prices: ‘The Two Foscari,”” £3180; ‘‘The En- 
tombment,” £2400; ‘Horses leaving the Wa- 
ter,” £1024; “Ophelia,” £1360; ‘ Lion devour- 
ing a Caiman,” £800; and ‘Arab Musicians,” 
2510. Ten pictures by JuLes Dupré were also 
sold, at prices ranging from £220 to £1524, 

—Two wills have recently been admitted to 
probate quite different in character. Ex1as Du- 
RAND, the Philadelphia botanist, gives his bo- 
tanical library to the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences, and his collection of speci- 
mens to the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, to be 


‘added to a large collection he presented to it in 


1869. Joun R. Burroveus, of Hartford, takin, 
another view of things, left to the city a fund of 
$1000, the interest to be annually spent upon a 
Thanksgiving dinner for the’ inmates of the 
poor-house. 

—The wife of Sir Coartes TREVELYAN has 
recently deceased. She was the sister of the 
late Lord Macav.ay, and his lordship’s literary 
executor. 

—News comes that the King of Greece has 
bestowed on the Sultan of Turkey the order of 
the Redeemer, and received an autograph letter 
of thanks in return from the aforesaid poten- 
tate. But isn’t this rather a queer gift to make 
a Tanke What he will do with it is a conun- 

rum. 

—Victor EMAanvet is going to Berlin about 
the middle of September to yisit the Emperor 
of Germany, and we may soon expect to hear of 
more royal merry-makings like those of the 
Shah’s visit. It ie to be Ho ed, however, that 
the Italian monarch will conduct himself better 
ane the “king of kings” is reputed to have 

lone. 

—Queen Victorta’s daughter, the Princess 
Avice of Hesse, is living quietly at Secheim, 
and recovering from the shock caused by the 
tragic death of the little Prince Fritz, who was 
killed by falling from a window. This kind of 
death is not so uncommon. Cases of somnam- 
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bulists who precipitate themselves from roofs 
and windows are of frequent occurrence; and 
lately Mr. Lamont, one of the wealthiest and 
best-known brokers of New York—just the one 
who might have been expected to betake him- 
self sedately to bed at the proper hour—took the 
window-seat instead for a couch, fell out, and 
was killed, for all the world like the poor little 
prince. 

—When the summer songsters go, the winter 
ones come, only the latter need finer plumage. 
Our operatic nightingales are gathering in two 
camps, marshaled by SrRaKOScHand MARETZEK, 
and headed by Nisson, TorRIANI, CAMPANINI, 
and Capout on one side, and Lucca, Di Murska, 
and TAMBERLIK on the other. Niisson, how- 
ever, very nearly failed to be on time, having 
barely escaped drowning on Lake Geneva, She 
is here now, and safely housed with her husband 
at the Clarendon Hotel. 

—We have a queen among us, afterall. This 
is a Piute queen, SaRAH WINNEMUCCA by name, 
who reads English, writes poetry, and dresses 
like any Englishwoman. But she is the daugh- 
ter of the old Piute chief, and therefore the 
whole tribe do homage to her, for much the 
same reason that other nations bow down be- 
fore their kings and queens. 

—Mr. Greevey’s daughters, IpA and Ga- 
BRIELLE, with their aunt, Mrs. CLEVELAND, and 
her daughters, MarGarer and Crcizia, have 
been Spon lag the summer at the old Chappaqua, 
homestead, which is now occupied by Mr. GREE- 
Ley’s brother, and beguiling their loneliness by 
the writing of books, which is mere recreation 
in a family which takes to literature as ducks do 
to water. Miss IpA GREELEY has made her en- 
trance into journalism through various sketches 
and translations which recall her father’s vigor- 
ous Saxon; while her cousin, Miss CECILIA 
CLEVELAND, is engaged on a volume called the 
Journal Leaves from Chappaqua, which it is said 
will contain much new and interesting informa- 
tion, naturally from the most authentic sources, 
concerning the great editor and his family. 

—It is announced on good authority that the 
engagement between Joaquin MILLER and Miss 
Harpy, the daughter of Sir Taomas Harpy, is 
broken off—that is, if it ever existed. The 
young lady is on the Continent with her par- 
ents, and Mr. Miuer is about to return to 
America. 

—Mr. GLapsTone’s eldest daughter, AGNES, is 
about to marry the Rev. Epwarp C. Wioxuam, 
head-master of the Wellington College, 

—The Marquis of Lothian is setting a good 
example to literary dogs in the manger, who 
neither use their rare books nor allow any one 
else to do so, which some of our own biblio- 
maniacs would do well to follow. He is not 
only allowing the Early English Text Society to 
print his unique Anglo-Saxon homilies of the 
tenth century, but he is also printing, at his 
own cost, a selection of the most interesting po- 
litical letters among his ancestors’ correspond- 
ence for presentation to the Roxburghe Club. 
This latter work is being edited by Mr. Davip 
Larne, the founder and honorary secretary of 
the Bannatyne Club. 

—The late Bishop of Winchester had correct 
ideas about the pleseaner way of living. “I 
should like,” said he once, ‘to get up late, and 
having breakfasted at leisure, go out for a pleas- 
ant ride, and then read the last good novel for 
the rest of the day with my feet upon the fend- 
er.” But then, suddenly, that wonderful look of 
earnestness coming over his face, which all who 
knew him well can never forget, he added, al- 
most to himself, “If there were no work to be 
done.” 

—The Duchess of Magenta, better known as 
Madame M‘Manon, is visiting London. It is 
said that the visit is strictly private, and with- 
out any ulterior motives. 

—Mr. Kinexake is still at work on his his- 
tory. He is now in search of materials to com- 
plete his account of the famous battle of Inker- 


mann. 

—The wealthy and wicked Duke of Brunswick 
knew that a penny saved is a penny earned as 
well as our own FRANKLIN. One evening at a 
circus he bought a programme, price three sous, 
and gave a four-sous piece in payment. After 
waiting a long time for the change, he at last, 
on receiving it, let it fall from his palsied hand, 
when he groped about for it till it was found, 
and then deposited it carefully in a safe place 
in his pocket-book. 

—It seems to be an open question whether the 
Polaris crew may have been picked up by some 
whaler, or whether they were murdered by the 
Esquimaux who were found in possession of 
the camp where they had wintered, on Little- 
ton’s Island. The missing band numbers thir- 
teen—an ill-omened number, which the super- 
stitious, who will not sit down thirteen at ta- 
ble, will connect with their misfortune. The 
chiefs of the expedition are all old arctic tray- 
elers, Captain Sipney O..BupprneTon who 
has a wife and two daughters, is a native of 
Groton, Connecticut, and is about forty-six 
years old. He has been at sea thirty-two years, 
twenty-two of which have been passed in the 
arctic regions, and has made five voyages around 
Cape Horn, three around the Cape of Good Hope, 
and thirteen to Baffin Bay. The chief mate, 
Hussarp C. Cuester, who is a native of Noank, 
Connecticut, has spent most of his life on the 
water, and has only visited his family thrice dur- 
ing the last eleven years. The second mate, 
San C. Morton, of Jersey City, who has 
been an arctic navigator for twelve years, and 
was a member of the first GRINNELL expedition, 
distinguished himseif by discoverin Dr. Kanr’s 
open polar sea in 1854. Dr. Emm BisseExs, the 
chief of the scientific corps of the expedition, is 
a young German, a graduate of Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, and a nephew of the astronomer Bis- 
sELS. He-was a member of the Prussian arctic 
expedition. Emi, Scuumanny, the chief engi- 
neer, is also a German, and is about thirty-eight 
years old. 

—The Rey. CHartes Krnestey, the brilliant 
author of Hypatia and Alton Locke, is coming to 
America this winter. pceore to say, he does 
not come to make money by lecturing, but onl; 
to gratify his own and not other people’s euri- 
osity. 

—The Dean of Canterbury, the Rev. R. P. 
Ssnru, is one of the guests of the American 
Evangelical Alliance, and is now staying in 
New York, at the Brevoort House. He is the 
bearer of a letter from the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, expressing his hope that this General 
Conference ey: promote unity in the forms of 
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Fig. 2.—Beap Mosaic LAmMBreQuin ror Caster, Fic. 1.—Fuuu Size. 


Caster with Bead Mosaic Embroidery, Figs. 1-5. 


Tus caster is of carved brown stained and black polished wood. The 
upper and under edges are trimmed with a lambrequin and a border in 
bead mosaic. Fig. 2, and Fig. 5, page 629, show full-sized sections of 
the lambrequin and border, together with the manner of working them. 
Always fasten the bead taken up to the projecting bead of the second 
following row and pass over the next bead. Edge the 
lambrequin and border on the outer edge with white 
silk cord fastened on with overhand stitches of fine 
black beads, Instead of this trimming, the lambre- 
quin shown by Fig. 3, and the border Fig. 4, page 6: 
may be used. The latter are worked on 
stance, fawn-colored—cloth with saddler’s silk of the 
natural colors of the flowers and leaves in satin and 
half-polka stitch. 


Work-Basket, with Embroidered 
Medallions, Figs. 1-4. 

Tue frame of this basket is of black varnished cane 
bars, lined with maroon satin, and ornamented on the 
outside with embroidered medallions. The lower part 
of the basket closes with a flat lid, which is covered on 
both sides with quilted 
satin, and is furnished 
with bands for holding 
various sewing 
utensils, as shown 
by Fig. 4, page 
629. For the 
medallions use 
maroon _ yelvet, 
and on this ap- 
plya star of light 
blue silk, which 
is fastened on in 
point Russe with 
fine gold cord 
and with knots 
of white silk; 
Fig. 2 shows this 
medallion in full 
size. The me- 
dallion shown by 
Fig. 3 may be 
used alternately 
with the preced- 
ing one. The 
star is applied in 
black velvet, the 
rays, are edged 













Fig. 2.—Mepattion ror Work-Basket, 
Fie. 1.—Furu Sizz. 





Fig. 1:-—Destan vor Tarestry FounpDaTion. 


Description of Symools: § Medium Green; 
© 2d, 1 3d (lightest), Fawn (the last silk), 


Gray Enerisn LeatHer 


For pattern and description see 


® Maroon; ® Red; # Black; & Violet; © ist (darkest), 
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Srircu Empromery,—Fov Size. 

with gold cord, and all point Russe stitches and knots are worked with 
gold thread. The medallion on the middle of the lid is ornamented 


with a monogram, and on the inside of the lid is fastened a mirror. 
On the corners of the basket set maroon silk tassels, 


Designs for Tapestry Foundations, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turse designs are suitable for centres of rugs, for 
covering traveling-bags, etc. The material should 
be coarse or fine, according to the size desired for 
the embroidery. The colors are given in the descrip- 
tion of symbols. 









Fig. 1,—CasTER with Beap Mosaic Emproipery. 
!(See Figs. 2 and 3; and Figs. 4 and 5, Page 629. 
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t % } Crochet Insertions for Lingerie, etc., 
ey Figs, 1 an 


See illustrations on page 629. 

‘THEsE insertions are worked with fine or coarse cot- 
ton, according to the purpose for which they are de- 
signed. They are worked with twisted crochet cotton, 
No. 80, in the original. 

Fig. 1.—This insertion is worked in two equal:parts, 
consisting each of three rounds, lengthwise, on a foun- 
dation of the requisite length: Ist round.—* 1 de. 

> (double crochet) on the next foundation st. (stitch), 
ie 1 ch, (chain stitch), 1 de. on 

the second following st., 1 p. 

(picot—consisting of 5 

ch. and one single cro- 

chet on the first of 
these), with this 
pass over 1 st. 
of the preceding 





Wuite Canvas Corsets. 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. IV., 
‘igs. 13-19. 


Corsets. 


Suppl., No. V., Figs. 20-26, 


round; repeat 
from *. 2d 
round.— 1 sl. 


(slip stitch) on 
the middle st. 
of the first p. 
in the preceding 
round, * twice 
alternately 2 ch., 
1 p. downward 
(that is, 5 ch., 
drop the st. from 
the needle, in- 
sert the latter in 
the first of the 
5 ch., and draw 
the dropped st. 
through); then 
5. ch., twice al- 





Fig. 1.—Work-Bas 


with Empromwerep ME- 
DALLIONS. —CLosep.—[See Figs. 2 and 3; 
and Fig. 4, Page 629.] 


Fig. 3.—Meparrion ror Work-Basket, 
Fie. 1.—Furr Size. 
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Fig. 2:—Desien For Tapestry Founpation. 
Description of Symbols: @ Black; @ Green;'S Red; © Violet; 0 ist (darkest), © 2d, ! $d (lightest), Wood Brown. 
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ternately 1 p. downward, *| 
2 ch., then 1 sl. on the 
middle st. of the third 
following p. of the pre- 
ceding round; repeat 
from... — 3d round.— 
1 se. (single crochet) on 
the first sl. of the pre- 
ceding round, * 1 ch.; 
twice alternately 1p., 2 





Light Screen 
with Application 
Embroidery. 


Tue frame of this 
screen is of oxidized 
steel and gold bronze, 
and is sixteen inches 
high; the foundation 
of the screen is of 


ch., then 1 sl. on the 
middle of the next 5 ch. 
worked in connection in | fer the design, of which 
the preceding round, | a quarter section is 
twice alternately 2 ch., | given by Fig. 62, Sup- 
1 p., then 1 ch., 1sc. on | plement, to’ paper; 
the next sl. in the pre- | paste the latter'on the S 
ceding round; repeat | wrong side of the cloth, 





















green cloth. To make 
the screen first trans- 
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Fig. 1.—Brown Crorx Ticut-rittine Basque.—Bacx. z he 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 4-8. Fig. 2.—Brown Croru ‘Ticut-rirtnc Basque.—Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IL, Figs. 4-8. 


from +. The other half of the insertion is worked in a 
similar manner, but in the third round, in working the sl., 
always fasten at the same time to the ‘corresponding sl, in 
the 3d round of the first half of the insertion. 

For the insertion shown by Fig. 2 crochet on a founda- 
tion of the requisite length as follows: 1st round.—Always 
alternately 1 sc. on the next foundation st., 9 ch., with 
these pass over 5 st. 2d round.—Always alternately 1 se. 
on the middle st, of the next ch. scallop 
in the preceding round, 9 ch. 3d round, 
—Like the 2d round. 4th round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 sc. on the middle st. 


and cut out the outlines carefully. Underlay the cloth with 
green silk, and work the point Russe stitches and knots with 
green saddler’s silk, as indicated on the pattern and shown 
by the illustration, Finally, baste on another piece of green 
silk underneath, and then fasten the embroidery into the 
frame. 


Antimacassar with Russian Embroidery. 
Tus antimacassar is made of fine gray or unbleached 
linen, which is ornamented in point Russe embroidery with 
filling silk in various bright colors, as shown by the illus- 
tration—cherry, green, and blue are used in the original. 





of the next ch. scallop 
in the preceding round, 
5 ch, 5th round.—7 
sc. on each ch. scallop 
in the preceding round. 
‘Then crochet on the 
foundation st. of the in- 
sertion one round more 





In the same manner may be worked covers 
of sofa-cushions, large and small 
tidies, etc. ‘Tidies should be 
bordered all around with color- 
ed fringe, 


Faille, Swiss Muslin, and 
Lace Fichu-Collar. 









like the 5th round, 








See illustration on page 637. 





Watch Stand. Lieut Screen wire Application For the foundation ofthis 
Fig, 4.—Worx-Basker WITH EMBROIDERED. ‘ Emsrorpbery, collar cut of double Swiss mus- Warton Sranp. 
Mupations.—Oren.—[See Figs, 1-3, Page 628,] Tux standis covered For design see Supplement, No, XIIL, Fig. 62. lin a straight strip thirty inches 
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smoothly 
with Russia 
leather, and 
the bars are or- 
namented with in- Nl 
laid gold arabesques. 
‘The upper and lower 
eases are covered with red 
velvet, and edged with a» 
fringe of fine and coarse gold 




























































































ip (ia and ahalf 
long and an 
inchanda half 
wide, which is 
sloped off from the 
middle toward the 
ends toa width of an 
inch. On the upper edge 

of this foundation. set lace 
three-quarters of an inch wide, 
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beads. The illustration plainly O a i) ¢ g i» > SS WR and on the under edge a Swiss 
shows the manner of stringing on an ) ~~ ASN muslin ruffle trimmed with lace, 
the‘beads.. On the surface of the up- a in Al i< ci i S This rufile is two inches and a quarter 
per medallion a monogram may be work- xR b> a wide and sloped off on one edge from 
ed with gold cord and gold thread, or em- 5 tt S i" «the middle toward the ends to a width of 
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broidered with silk. an inch, Besides this the ruffle is arranged 


in treble box-pleats in the middle, and in double 
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box-pleats toward the ends. Cover the founda- 
tion on the outside with three folds of purple 
fuille, each three-quarters of an inch wide, which 
overlap each other a quarter of an inch wide 
The seam of the lower fold and of the 
box-pleated faille ruffle, an inch and three-quar- 
ters wide, is covered with a roll of the same ma- 
terial. he faille ruffle is fringed out three quar- 
ters of an inch wide on the under edge. A bow 
of faille finishes the collar. 


Point Lace Edging for Lingerie, ete. 
See illustration on page 687. 
transfer the desi 
the point lace braid on the linen, and fasten the braid 
at the intersecting points with several stitches. For 
the bars stretch the thread from one outline to anoth- 
er, overcast it, and work a picot at each correspond- 
ing point. Work the lace stitches as shown by the il- 


Seo illustration on page 637. 
Tuts hood is made of 
ee ands is ee wi 
ruche, and a bow o! gros gral 
‘edge of the hood are fastened ends of double 

ich are trimmed with black lace. Gray silk 


e and fignred black 
lace, a white lace 
in ribbon. On the 





THE ROBIN’S GOOD-BY. 
By FRANK J. OTTARSON. 
“'Trs Autumn,” Robin-Redbreast said ; 
**T may not longer tarry here: 
The sky is gray, the flowers are dead, 
And nature mourns the dying year. 
When Spring returns, my mate and I 
Will come again to rear our young, 
And vocalize a melody 
‘That never poet wrote nor sung. 


“Tis Autumn, and the sun is dim, 
As if his fire were nearly gone; 
The breeze wails out a mournful hymn, 
And “ail the land is sad and lone, 
*Tis Autumn, and the fading leaves 
Sail slowly down upon the wind, 
Leaving, like Death, when he bereaves, 
The living germ of Hope behind. 


‘Tis Autumn: over land and main 

A veil of azure haze is thrown, 
As if the parent Heaven again 

Had claimed our planet for its own, 
And the blue vestments of the sky 

For dim, uncertain boundaries given, 
Till scarcely can the straining eye 

‘Tell which is earth or which is heaven. 


“Tis Autumn: even Greenwood's green, 
Wherein we built our little nest-— 
For danger sure is never seen 
Where loved ones lie in sacred rest— 
Her green is faded; Winter’s snow 
Thick o'er the ground will soon be tossed, 
To shield the graves we see below 
From bitter wind and biting frost. 


“Tis Autumn: we must hie away, 
Nor fold a wing by day or night 
Until we hear the Gulf waves say, 
‘Come, welcome Robin, here alight ; 
Here, where the roses blush and glow 
All through the warm and drowsy year, 
And rich magnolia perfumes flow 
In floods upon the atmosphere. 


«««*Tis Autumn: Bobolink has come; 
The mocking-bird your welcome sings; 
Bob tells about his Northern home, 
And pleasant news of Robin brings. 
And Robin said, ‘‘The Southern wind 
Is whispering, ‘ Birdie, do not wait; 
Tell sparrow sweet your nest to mind, 
And hasten—it is getting late.’” 





LIGHT HOUSEKEEPING. 


O you, dear reader, know what “light house- 
keeping” means? Have you any idea, even 
a vague one, of the magnificent possibilities of 
home and comfort conveyed in that mysterious 
phrase to people whose purses are not plethoric, 
and yet whose aspirations are all of a superior 
order, and demand attention and consideration ? 
‘To give up and be poor in downright earnest, 
retire to a cheap boarding-house, live on nothing, 
poorly cooked, go nowhere, and see no one, at 
the first stroke of ill luck, is to acknowledge your- 
self inferior to fate, and, if you have any wits, is 
an insult to your Maker, It don’t cost any more 
to keep up appearances, if you go to work the 
right way, and that, next to keeping out of debt, 
is the prime consideration in life; and here is 
where light housekeeping comes in, and is so ex- 
ceedingly jolly, nice, comfortable, and eminently 
respectable. “But it isn’t every one who knows 1 
how to ‘‘light housekeep” at first—I have only 
recently achieved success—and some never do 
and neyer will learn, because they are not gifted 
with perceptive faculties, and fail to see the eter- 
nal fitness of mind and matter that tend to gen- 
uine home comfort, no matter what the financial 
Cause and effect are away 
beyond such people, and the idea of attaining 
happiness in three or four rooms is too severe for 
contemplation ; but hosts of live men and women 
agree with me, and prefer a home, with all its 
delightful possibilities, if it is part of a floor in 
a city mansion; and housekeeping can really be 
made not only light, but charming and econom- 
ical. It isn’t money so much, or, rather, not so 
much money, that is requisite as tact and taste 
and a desire to produce grand results from ap- 
It may be in a culinary way, 
offering the beloved partner of your joys and 
sorrows an ambrosia, made of ordinary materi- 
als enongh, but flavored with a nameless divine 
something that makes it very good eating, and 
praise that is so dear to 


condition may be. 


parent nothings. 


calls forth the honest 








ing your parlor, which in light housekeeping is 
dining-room, library, and serving-room as well, 
a very attractive spot, that to the eye of love at 
least will appear a bower of beauty and the abode 
of all the human virtues. ‘The easiest and, to 
my mind,.the only way to thoroughly accomplish 
and enjoy light housekeeping is to take furnished 
rooms. ‘They are, to be sure, more expensive 
than unfurnished ones, but there are many com- 
pensations, and in the long-run will be found to 
pay. ‘They are generally cared for, more or less 
scrupulously, as the case may be, and you have 
no responsibility other than you choose to as- 
sume. ‘The maid-of-all-work is your servant 
pro tem., and yet you are spared the annoyance 
and expense of regaling inevitable cousins and 
followers from your small larder. I suggest fur- 
nished rooms for another reason that people ad- 
dicted to moving periodically will appreciate. 
You can’t in this city live more than a year in 
the same house, unless you are exceptionally and 
rarely blessed in a permanent landlady—one nev- 
er rents rooms of a landlord, I notice—and I 
have yet to find that rara avis. I think they 
are nomadic as a race, and prefer a roving life. 
The burden and anxiety of moving furniture once 
or twice a year is something fearful to contem- 
plate, independent of the general wreck our house- 
hold gods undergo. Don’t I know to my sorrow 
and inexpressible grief that some seventy-five or 
eighty dollars’ worth of rare vases that had fol- 
lowed my varied fortunes all over the world were 
in one fell swoop reduced to food for the ash- 
barrel at my last move? My sole consolation is 
that they can never be moved again, and I sha’n’t 
have them to pack in fear and trembling, and 
this is the only joy I shall ever get now from my 
‘things of beauty,” supposed to endure forever. 

My movable possessions occupy some six or 
eight trunks, exclusive of books, pictures, mu- 
sic, and a few scattering bags, baskets, and bun- 
dles which are of no earthly use; but I cherish 
them tenderly, and drag them from pillar to 
post, because I am a woman, and have a weak- 
ness for traps. I can pack up and change my 
field. of action at short notice, thongh any other 
pastime is preferable, I admit. I only say I 
can, and the ability so to do is one of the chief 
blessings of my present existence. 

Furniture is not a good investment unless you 
are the sole proprietor of a house wherein it is 
secure from the ruthless hands of carmen, who 
are veritable destroying angels, and seem to 
thrive on and enjoy their devastations, But 
to return to my subject and furnished rooms. 
Three will suffice for any well-disposed and not 
too presumptuous couple, and they should be in 
a private family, in a good, central locality—one 
that will sound well to mention in genteel cir- 
cles, and look well on your letters, papers, and 
parcels. 

Of course a man and wife must have similar 
tastes and desires, and be mutually agreed and 
helpful, or there will be altercations and endless 
troubles, and three rooms won’t be large enough 
to hold them. No semi-attached couple should 
undertake this experiment, for there is no get- 
ting away from each other; there can be no 
retreat or private refuge in a ménage of three 
rooms, and the chief requisites of success in this 
rather novel mode of living are peace and una- 
nimity of opinion. You can’t make up your in- 
dividyal mind to a beefsteak dinner, and your 
stubborn but doubtless better half to one of 
chops, and both be gratified; for your small 
stove—and of course you have a small stove, or 
you wouldn’t be at light housekeeping —has 
room but for one variety; so one must give up, 
or there will be no dinner for either that day. 
Now my better half is not at all stubborn, and, 
fortunately for him, likes what I do—except a 
dash of red pepper, to which he does not take 
as kindly as I could wish—and he allows me to 
do the providing for our establishment as seem- 
eth to me the best; also the cooking, without 
making any exasperating allusions to the way 
his ancestors prepared the same viands; and he 
always ‘says my results are tip-top—beat Del- 
monico’s all to nothing, especially in soups and 
refections made up of odds and ends. An atom 
of a stove that would stand on a dinner-plate 
does our cooking, and we are refreshed and edi- 
fied with all sorts of good things, served in irre- 
proachable style, and cleanly beyond a doubt. 
Such truly beatific coffee and oysters, such rare, 
tender, and juicy steaks, such golden brown and 
fleecy omelettes, such superlative waffles, toast, 
Welsh rare-bits, ete., as are generated in that 
tiny machine almost pass belief. I can bake in 
a tin oven, small but hot, and very much in ear- 
nest, and I can broil on a genuine broiler; in 
short, I have yet to discover the thing I can’t 
do, except roast a pig or a turkey, and I could 
manage those even, by cooking them in install- 
ments. The outlay for fuel is almost incalcula- 
ble, though I can safely say it is less than a pen- 
ny an hour, and can not be deemed a wild ex- 
travagance, It is clean, no trouble, and is al- 
ways ready; so, without more ado than apply- 
ing a match, I can refresh a hungry friend in a 
few minutes, and never need have a fire for even 
quite an elaborate spread. Indeed, I wouldn’t 
and couldn't “do” light housekeeping without 
this blessedly convenient and inexpensive ally. 
I won’t say what my stove is, because I don’t 
like personal allusions—and, besides, it is bought 
and paid for, and I couldn’t make any thing out 
of the man now—but I will say this, that a gas 
stove will do as much, exactly as well, only it is 
very much more expensive, and entails constant 
fusses with the best of landladies on the gas 
question, to say nothing of the vexation and 
disappointment of finding the supply cut off at 
mid-day some time when you are fumishing for 
a cup of strong tea. 

But aside from pretty home-like rooms, good 
wholesome food well cooked and tastefully served, 






























































































































housekeeping; aud the steadily increasing popu- 
larity of the fashion among our best and most 
sensible people speaks volumes for it. ‘here is 
no privacy, no home life, in boarding. You are 
tied to hours, and the bondage becomes irksome 
after a while. Your friends come and go, but 
you have no realizing sense of having entertain- 
ed them, though your heart may be full of genu- 
ine hospitality. You are constantly receiving at- 
tentions and favors, and are at a loss how to re- 
ciprocate ; in short, you want and must have a 
home of your own, no matter how small, so it is 
a happy and well-ordered one, where you can 
welcome your friends, and be comfortable after 
your own devices; and I, from my own heart- 
felt experience, suggest as a relief from all these 
ills a trial of light housekeeping. Where and 
when the idea of revolutionizing the conventional 
modes of living originated I can’t say, but the 
times and modern conveniences, and a growing 
desire for domestic pleasures, have been propi- 
tious for its growth, and to-day light housekeep- 
ing is an honored institution and an acknowl- 
edged success, as hundreds of happy, cozy homes 
in all parts of the city will testify. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own Corresponpent.] 
LTHOUGH summer dresses are still worn, 
we see a few things here and there which 
the present season will bequeath to its success- 
or. For instance, at the sea-side and the water- 
ing-places many dresses have been trimmed with 
bands of the material cut in points and edged 
with soutache, each point containing a small 
leaf, embroidered likewise in soutache. ‘The 
same trimming is in course of preparation for 
winter dresses, but arranged as follows: either 
the trimming—that is to say, the bands—will 
be of a different color from the dress while the 
soutache will be of the same color, or the sou- 
tache will be of the color of the dress while the 
bands will differ therefrom. For instance, a 
dress of black faille will be trimmed with bands 
of pale blue faille, embroidered with black sou- 
tache ; or else the bands will be of black faille, 
and the embroidery of pale blue, violet, or some 
other light soutache. For woolen dresses the 
bands will be either of the material or of faille, 
to suit the taste. 

Many rich embroideries are in preparation, 
which will transform simple woolen dresses into 
toilettes more costly than the most elegant vel- 
vet robes. or instance, there is executed in 
vigogne or cashmere what is called India em- 
broidery—that is, embroidery as fine and close 
as that of India shawls. ‘This is wrought in ex- 
tremely fine wool, always of the same color, but 
sometimes of a different shade from that of the 
woolen fabric. 

Jet is certainly not a novelty, but it will be 
worn every where during the coming winter, 
and tends more and more to gain a permanent 
foot-hold in fashion, subject only to brief occa- 
sional intervals of disfavor. Just now black 
stuffs, with alternate satin or velvet and lustre- 
less stripes, are rejuvenated by embroidering a 
vine of jet on each side of the lustreless stripe. 
Galloons, head-dresses, bonnets—every ‘thing, in 
a word—is trimmed with jet. Steel, which is 
much more costly, will be necessarily reserved 
for the few, but jet is accessible to people of all 
degrees of fortune. 

As regards winter wrappings, I hasten to an- 
nounce the revival of long cloaks or redingotes, 
resembling men’s overcoats. These will be made 
of cloth or velvet, trimmed with fur or embroid- 
ery, and will generally havea pointed hood. But, 
thanks to the eclecticism of fashion, long redin- 
gotes will not be worn to the exclusion of other 
wrappings. In our day, indeed, nothing is ex- 
clusively worn or exclusively forsworn, 

For autumn and négligé toilettes of this sea- 
son a costume is in preparation which will be al- 
most a uniform. It is made of slate gray double 
cashmere (rather thick), or else of light cloth. 
This costume is composed of a dress short enough 
to clear the ground, cut in the princesse shape, 
and buttoned from top to bottom. The under 
edge is finished with a pleated flounce, set on 
with a heading, trimmed with rolls of silk. The 
wrapping is composed of a sort of robe de cham- 
bre, open in front from the belt to the bottom, 
tight-fitting in the back, and long enough to reach 
to the heading of the flounce on the bottom of 
the dress. The bust is covered by three gradu- 
ated capes, much longer behind than in front, 
and simply edged, like the wrapping, with a roll of 
silk, The sleeves of the wrapping are very large, 
and show those of the dress, which are almost 
tight. The whole is trimmed with steel buttons. 
The dress has a belt of gray leather, ornamented 
with steel hooks, from which are suspended the 
watch on one side, and the umbrella and a little 
leather bag containing the porte-monnaie, etc., 
on the other. ‘The whole is convenient, of sim- 
ple elegance, and suited to brave the weather. It 
will be the costume par excellence for traveling 
and the street from the beginning of the month 
of October. 

I will describe an autumn dinner toilette which 
may be useful to ladies who possess fine laces. 

Over a trained silk skirt of any color, light or 
dark, it matters little which, is arranged a tablier 
over-skirt of lace, as follows: If you have very 
wide lace, from half a yard to a yard wide, a 
single flounce will suffice ; if not, take a strip of 
black tulle from three-quarters of a yard to a 
yard wide, and cover it with two flounces, set on 
plain in front, and gathered slightly, but con- 
stantly increasing in fullness, on the sides, to the 











er here and there by bows of ribbon formed of 
two loops without ends. Wide sash of ribbon 
like the bows. 

The waist of this dress is neither high nor 
low, but is heart-shaped both in the front and 
behind, so as to show the neck and the upper 
part of the back. It is covered with two very 
large pieces of lace; the straight edge of each 
piece of lace is fastened around the top of the 
long sleeve, the scalloped edge being turned to- 
ward the neck, and the folds of the lace being 
fastened here and there to the dress. The lace 
thus disposed simulates a sort of sleeveless jack- 
et; and the arrangement easily transforms a 
simple dress into an elegant toilette. 

For the trimmings of dresses there is in prep- 
aration English embroidery wrought on faille, 
with silk of the same color as the foundation. 
This kind of trimming will favor the combina- 
tion of colors, which is far from being abandoned. 
I will cite an example: Skirt of mauve faille, 
trimmed with a flounce of light gray faille, orna- 
mented with English embroidery worked with 
gray silk. This flounce is set a little above the 
under edge of the skirt, and is plain and narrow 
in front, and gradually becomes fuller and wider 
on the sides and back. Above the flounce the 
front of the skirt is trimmed with five rows of 
insertion of gray faille, wrought with the same 
English embroidery. These insertions are set 
on the skirt in such a manner that the mauve 
color of the latter shows through and forms a 
transparency. Over-skirt, open and very much 
cut away in front, of gray faille, edged with a 
flounce of the same, trimmed with English em- 
broidery. This over-skirt is draped behind in a 
pouf, and caught up on each side, over the mauve 
skirt, by three large bows of ribbon, half gray 
and half mauve, arranged in such a manner that 
the mauve loop and end rests on the gray over- 
skirt, while the gray loop and end falls on the 
mauve skirt. Behind, under the pouf, is set a 
large mauve ribbon bow. 

Almost every lady wears now around her waist 
a number of hooks, from which she suspends a 
multitude of articles—her fan, watch, parasol, 
porte-monnaie, reticule, ete. These hooks vary 
in cost, from the most modest steel to the rich- 
est enameled and jeweled silver. The fashion is 
so general that its mention is indispensable, 

Steel spangles are in preparation, of all pos- 
sible shapes—birds, suns, crescents, stars, but- 
terflies, flies, ete. They will be used to em- 
broides silk and tulle dresses for dinners and 

‘The hair is still dressed high, which 
necessitates the continuance of the absurd little 
bonnets now worn. The braids, curls, loops, 
and erépes of themselves alone make a sort of 
helmet or shako, and the bonnet has to accom- 
modate itself thereto as best it may, whence re- 
sults the toques and hats which we see turned 
up on one side and flattened on the other, and 
looking very much as though they had been 
kneaded like dough to suit the caprice of the 
scaffolding on which they are perched, and the 
high Spanish comb which forms its present ap- 
pendage. EMME vine Raymonp. 





DINNER-PARTIES. 


ip things to a man of a certain age, witha 
rightly constituted mind, are more enjoyable 
than a pleasant dinner-party, either at his own 
table or that of a friend. 

A dinner may fail from a cook being incompe- 
tent or tipsy, a pastry-cook false or unpunctual ; 
and the compassion of the guests is some conso- 
lation to their unfortunate entertainers. But bad 
wine is something more than a misfortune to 
those who receive it; to those who give it itisa 
crime, Fortunately for myself, my acquaintance 
with persons committing such offenses is very 
limited ; and as I happen not to be particularly 
well off, I gladly accept hospitalities in return 
for those I am able to offer. 

Every one knows that the success of a dinner- 
party greatly depends-upon the judicious choice 
and, arrangement of the guests. Friends should 
be asked to meet those with whom they are likely 
to assimilate, and have feelings and sympathies in 
common, though it often happens, oddly enough, 
that a most carefully and judiciously arranged 
selection turns out a comparative failure, where- 
as a sort of scratch crew (if I may use such an 
expression) forms a most merry, happy party. 
But of course it does not do in these matters to 
trust to chance ; and in dinner-giving, as in every 
other circumstance of life, the best way to com- 
mand success is to deserve it. The number of 
one’s guests is a first consideration. Some rich 
dictatorial individual has laid down, as a rule, 
“ Not more than the Muses, nor fewer than the 
Graces ;” but persons of ordinary income can not 
afford to give dinner-parties every other day, and 
twelve or fourteen (including host and hostess) is 
a very allowable average. ; 

A friend of mine, famous for his dinners, 
compares much larger entertainments to feeding 
friends like pigs in a sty. The idea, though the 
reverse of agreeable, is toa certain extent true; 
but even for feeds of twenty or twenty-four ex- 
cuse may be made. Such gastronomic excesses 
should, however, be rare, and confined to the re- 
ception of irreconcilables—by whom I mean din- 
ner acquaintances who can not be made to fit in 
at ordinary social gatherings. In saying this I 
am speaking of mixed parties, for I hold that a 
bachelor dinner should never exceed twelve, and 
if possible be confined to nine or ten. 

I shudder at the remembrance of one of more 
than thirty I recently partook of at a certain club. 
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ous dowager, who overweights any ordinary fes- 
tive meeting, who is offended if not taken down 
to dinner by the martyr host (in preference, per- 
haps, to one of the most agreeable women pres- 
ent), and who patronizes fellow-guests, probably 
as greatly her superior in position as they are in 
good-breeding? She is an irreconcilable who at 
a very large dinner-party is comparatively harm- 
less. Even she will not expect necessarily to be 
first among so many, and she has fuller scope for 
discourse respecting her aristocratic proclivities 
and family connections than where she is better 
known, and therefore less appreciated. But in 
addition to the dowager there are certain old 
maids, not very producible in limited circles, 
who may with advantage be judiciously dotted 
about in large gatherings, and also exigeantes 
mammas with marriageable daughters, who give 
large parties themselves, and like and expect to 
be asked to the same in return. Of course one 
of the component parts of an entertainment of 
this sort is the padding—by which I mean a cer- 
tain number of dull, heavy men whom it is neces- 
sary to ask, because they, or their fathers or moth- 
ers, give agreeable dinners, or because their ac- 
quaintance is in some way or other valuable or 
useful, though they come to your house apparent- 
ly for no other purpose than, like Sir Thrifty’s 
friends, “To stare about them and to eat.” 
Then perhaps one, or possibly two (if you place 
them some distance apart) really clever men and 
good talkers, and your party is complete—irrec- 
oncilables, padding, lion or lions. 

The good talker, especially if he has no rival 
present, enjoys himself to his heart’s content. 
His audience, like the House of Commons, is 
very easily amused, and he has no one to cap 
his somewhat threadbare anecdotes and ancient 
jokes, which in other company he would not ven- 
ture to produce. Indeed, some effective talkers 
are never so much in their element as at a large 
dinner-party ; like certain actors or orators, they 
require a full audience to stimulate them to ex- 
ertion, and think that in the presence of only five 
or six listeners they comparatively ‘‘ waste their 
sweetness on the desert air.” Even a very large 
party, judiciously composed, may be a success, 
though not of the highest order. 

The most charming dinners are where all share 
in the conversation to a less or greater degree, 
the lead being taken by two or three good racon- 
teurs, who do not monopolize, but direct, suggest, 
and control the talk. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorresPonDeEnTt. } 

An ex-King’s Witl.—More of the Tichborne Case.— 
Mr. Wise and his Balloon. 

SOVEREIGN prince, even when he has 
lost his sovereignty, is no ‘*small potato” 
in Europe, and when he has an income of a 
million pounds a year, one would think he would 
die at least ‘‘much respected.” Charles Fred- 
eric Auguste William, however, whilom ‘by the 
grace of God” Duke sovereign of Brunswick and 
Liineburg, has not been so fortunate. He has 
died one of the richest men in the world, and yet 
no human creature cries, “‘ May he rest in peace!” 
or if they do, it is only on the principle that if 
he goes to heaven, all men are safe from the al- 
ternative. What tricks he played to make the 
angels weep, before he was cast from his throne, 
it is needless now to dilate upon; but as he was 
kicked out of it at a time when people were by 
no means so particular as they are now as to the 
behavior of their rulers, we may be sure it was 
not for nothing that he became a private person. 
The last scene in which he played in his own cap- 
ital was a retreat from the opera amidst a show- 
er of dead cats and Continental eggs, and from 
that time he became a wanderer over the face 
of the earth, touching no soil that he did not 
disgrace. ‘The sovereign powers to whom he ap- 
pealed, though zealous enough for divine right, 
refused to countenance his re-establishment, and 
he revenged himself by coming to live in their 
dominions. Such was his infamous conduct that 
even the courts of Europe—so tender to the vices 
of the great—were one by one closed against him, 
with the exception of an occasional police court ; 
for, with wealth above the dreams of avarice, he 
mingled with the basest and most vile. His gold 
and, above all; his jewels were a curse to him, 
for he was alarmed for their safety every hour 
of the day and night, and took the most extraor- 
dinary precautions to protect them. The ene- 
mies he had made for himself by his oppressions 
put him also in constant dread for his own worth- 
less life, and he lived in such fear of poison that 
his gold and silver dishes came to table locked, 
lest their contents should have been tampered 
with. No man, however, harmed him. 
only did justice seem to be overtaking him, when 
he was taken up by an English policeman by mis- 
take, under the impression that he was one of 
the swell-mob. As Dickens said (in one of the 
recent letters in Forster's Life), “That man ought 
to have been made an inspector for his sagacity.” 
‘Thus outraging every law of God and man, this 
ea pest lived on, a wonder and a warning, 
ut no longer with the power to tyrannize over 
a subject people, and now has died, leaving a 
will behind him as marvelous and wicked as his 
life itself. At the moment of his death he was 
probably “worth” twenty-five millions of pounds 
sterling, or one hundred and twenty-five millions 
of dollars. All this, with the exception of £40,000 
which he has bequeathed to a Mr. Smith, of Chel- 
sea, his executor, is left to the city of Geneva. 
There is nothing to be said against so respectable 
a municipality thus unexpectedly becoming the 
richest in the world, but the terms of the bequest 
exhibit a hateful spirit. In the first place, five 
physicians, the most celebrated that can be pro- 
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petrified according to the latest method, as being 
the best for preserving his precious carcass, while 
the funeral is to be conducted with all the pomp 
and splendor befitting a sovereign prince. His 
shameful expulsion from that eminence rankled 
in him to the last; and while making provision 
for such ‘‘a monument and equestrian statue” 
as should put all other such into the shade, ‘‘to 
be constructed ad dibitum out of the millions of 
our succession in bronze and marble by the most 
celebrated artists,” he enjoins upon his heirs to 
make no sort of compromise with his ‘“ unnatu- 
ral relations,” Prince William of Brunswick, the 
ex-King of Hanover, and the Duke of Cambridge. 
They are to make every effort to put themselves 
in possession of his property in Hanover, in Prus- 
sia, and in America, but especially to do their 
best to recover that fortune ‘‘taken from us by 
force, and kept since 1880, in our duchy of 
Brunswick.” His design in leaving all this 
wealth as he has done was probably to this end: 
since a city, the representatives of which can not 
die, has a much better chance of prosecuting a 
claim which may be resisted for a series of years 
than any mere individual. At all events, he has 
left all to Geneva, with one million of gold and 
bank-notes to start with by way of balance at his 
banker's. His intentions up to 1869 had been, 
it seems, to make the Prince Imperial of France 
his heir, and thrice, it is asserted, has the ex- 
Empress gone to Geneva incognita to visit him 
in person, and beseech him to return to his first 
resolve. How fortunate is it for the sake of lib- 
erty and order that she failed, for with such a 
fortune what intrigues and conspiracies might 
not have been set agoing! Fancy if the poor, 
proud Comte de Chambord had got hold of it, 
or the Orleanists, or, in fact, any royal pretender! 
‘The first purchase that would have been made 
with it would have been votes in the Assembly ; 
the second, an army to have enforced its will. 
Though this wealth, therefore, might have been 
left to better hands (to mine or yours, for in- 
stance), it might also have been left to much 
worse; and we can only hope that after the duke’s 
monument is finished, the rest of the money may 
be put to better purpose. In the mean time [ 
look for another Alexandre Dumas to write for 
us a new Monte Cristo in the biography of this 
princely scoundrel and beggarly millionaire. 

It is difficult to ascend from such a topic as 
the ex-Duke of Brunswick to that of ‘‘ maternal 
instinct,” but perhaps you would like to hear 
what Dr. Kenealy, in the words which conclude 
(at last) his speech for the defense of the Tich- 
borne claimant, has to say about it. ‘‘The ma- 
ternal instinct is everlasting and all-subduing in 
the human heart and soul—a true and divinely 
implanted feeling, which you and I, gentlemen 
of the jury, ought not to resist; and I call upon 
you, in the name of that instinct, to declare your 
verdict—a verdict which will delight the whole 
realm of England—that the defendant is Roger 
Tichborne.” This praise of the parental feeling 
is the more praiseworthy in Dr. Kenealy as the 
learned gentleman himself once so far forgot his 
‘paternal instincts” as to beat one of his own 
children within an inch of his life, for which of- 
fense he was cast into prison. 

I know that it is not your business to give me 


information, but vice versa, yet, if you wouldn’t 


mind, I should very much like to know whether 
Professor Wise and his companions do really 
intend to cross the Atlantic in a balloon. Our 
Mr. Coxwell, the aeronaut, tells us that they 
will not only not do so, but if the accounts of 
their preparations are correct, that they will not 
even rise with the occasion, but by remaining 
upon terra firma be spared from committing a 
very elaborate and expensive suicide. There is 
a nursery poem which occurs to my mind as ap- 
plicable to this experiment: 
“Three wise men of Gotham put to sea in a bowl; 
If the bowl had been stronger, my tale had been 
longer.” 
I don’t say the bowl will not cross the sea in this 
case, but if it does, I will undertake to go back 
init. -R. Kemstez, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


NEE and Massachusetts chiefly supply our 
markets with that favorite crustacean, the 
lobster. A considerable quantity of lobsters is 
every year caught on the rocky shores of Long 
Island and New Jersey, but the great centres 
from which they are sent are Portland and Bos- 
ton. The Maine fishery is very extensive, most 
of the towns on the coast and near the mouths 
of many of the rivers being interested in it. 
Canning lobsters is a flourishing business. It is 
stated that not far from 8,000,000 cans will be 
packed this season in Boston and Portland, all 
which will find a ready market in various parts 
of the world. A Maine company recently es- 
tablished a ‘‘canning” factory in Nova Scotia, 
where the number boiled varies from one to 
three thousand daily, according to the success 
of the fishermen. No part of the lobster is poi- 
sonous, although the flesh does not agree with 
every person. The cartilaginous stomach is too 
tough to be eaten, and some other parts are re- 
joe But lobsters should always be eaten 
resh; if stale, they often cause sickness. These 
creatures are very combative and quarrelsome, 
and it is dangerous for one not acquainted with 
their habits and mode of attack to handle them. 
They often lose a claw or a leg in their contests 
with each other, but the missing member is 
soon reproduced, a new one sprouting up from 
the old stump. An immense quantity of lob- 
sters is consumed annually in London, most of 
which are from the English coast and from the 
coasts of Norway and Scotland. Artificial stor- 
ing ponds have been constructed, where they 
may be kept in good condition fora month or 
more. Near Southampton is one’ capable of 
holding 50,000 lobsters. 





HARPER "S BAZAR. 


two ago, while a party were ascending the 
mountain during a storm, in the hope of wit- 
nessing the sun rise next morning, there came a 
sudden crash and an instantaneous stoppage of 
machinery. The main eccentric shaft of the en- 
gine was broken short off, rendering all further 
progress by rail impossible. It was night, rain- 
ing in torrents, blowing a-gale, and ‘‘dark as 
Egypt.’’ To remain where they were was to 
imperil the lives of the whole party. Summon- 
ing all the strength and courage possible, they 
attempted the ascent, and after great exposure 
and exertion they reached the Summit House, 
exhausted but thankful. 





The euphonious cognomen of Gr belongs 
to an Ohio man who would not pay his washer- 
woman. After repeated but vain applications 
to collect the bill, the woman sued him before a 
justice for the sum of $1962. Mr. Gregg prompt- 
ly put in an appearance, soknowleaved the cor- 
rectness of the bill, but put forward as an offset 
to it the following bill: 

Mrs. —- —- To Jonas H. Grece, Dr. 
‘To damages done to his peace in compelling 

her daughter to break off her engagement 

with him 
The legal contest was ended by the case being 
dismissed in favor of Mr. Gregg, but whether the 
engagement was renewed or not is not recorded. 


Clergymen and all other good people who vis- 
it the sick or the sinner for benevolent purposes 
may learn a lesson from the story told of a well- 
meaning but dolorous English minister who went 
to visit the sick-room of a worldly friend. As 
his gloomy visage appeared in the doorway, the 
sick man started up in bed, exclaiming, ‘‘ Why, 
what's the matter? You look as if your religion 
didn’t agree with you!’ 








“A youth to fortune and to fame unknown,” 
aged four and a half years, and residing in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, develops an extraordinary 
love for horses. The other day he unfastened 
a horse and buggy that was standing before a 
store, and drove off. A man attempted to stop 
him, but the young Jehu requested him to “clear 
the track,”” as he ‘“‘knew what he was about.’ 
After driving a short distance the horse took 
fright. A police officer tried to stop him, and 
was considerably injured. Finally the vehicle 
struck a post, and parted from the horse. The 
boy fell out, and was picked up in an insensible 
condition, but quickly recovered, and started 
forhome. The parents were congratulating each 
other that the boy had learned a lesson which 
other means had failed to teach, when the young- 
ster slipped out of the room, and attempted to 
take another ride in the wagon in which his fa- 
ther had hastily come home on hearing of the 
child’s accident. This time he was prevented 
from accomplishing his wishes. 


































































The American Sportsman is trying hard to teach 
eople how to handle guns. It gives four rules. 
he substance of the first three rules is—never 

handle a gun unless you know how; always han- 
dle a gun as if it were loaded; always carry a 

n at half-cock. The fourth rule we give en- 

ire. ‘If you know of no other way of ascer- 
taining whether a gun is loaded or not than by 
putting the muzzle to your mouth and blowing, 
or if you feel inclined to draw the cap, retire toa 
safe distance and at once blow out your brains— 
if you have any—before you kill or maim other 
people by your stupidity and carelessness.” 





Canning pine-apples is an industry extensively 
carried on at Nassau, New Providence. This 
ear the season commenced about the nfiddle of 
‘ay, and ended with July 31. The fruit comes 
from New Providence and the Abeer isl- 
ands, and, when canned, is shipped to the Unit- 
ed States and England. What is designed for 
the English market is packed whole, but for this 
country the fruit is cut into pieces. 





Deaths from chloroform continue to be not 
infrequent. A short time ago a man in Cincin- 
nati crushed the thumb of his right hand in 
some machinery. Amputation was considered 
necessary, and he decided to take chloroform. 
He appeared to be a strong, healthy man, and 
the physician did not hesitate to administer the 
anesthetic, after making the usual inquiries as to 
organic affections. It took five minutes to com- 
pletely narcotize the patient, and just as he be- 
came unconscious he was seized with a violent 
trembling fit. The alarmed physician imme- 
diately attempted to restore him, but in vain. 
He died immediately. 








An old and worthless New Hampshire dog 
had been accustomed to accompany his master 
to a certain meadow. While there one day his 
aster had a conversation with a neighbor as to 
the best method of dispatching him, he being 
old and worthless, and it was that he 
should be brought to the meadow the followin; 
day, and that the neighbor should give him poi- 
son; but the dog could never be induced to go 
there again. 





A medical man asserts thata fish diet is a great 
humanizer of the a of mankind, tending 
to make them more kindly toward each other, 
and less disposed to crime. He instances car- 
nivorous als as being are the most fierce 
and violent, and believes that if human stomachs 
could have an occasional respite by the consump- 
ape fish, the world would be all the better 

for it. 





California is becoming famous for her agricul- 
tural products. Last year her wheat crop was 
worth about $25,000,000, and her barley crop 
was half as much more in quantity than the 
wheat, if not in money value. She raised also 
25,000,000 pounds of wool, 3,000,000 gallons of 
wine, and sent to market more than $7,000,000 
worth of meat of various kinds. 


Since January, 1872, there have been discov- 
ered thirteen asteroids and one planet. Eight 
of these discoveries were made by American ob- 
servers. The asteroids are situated between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter. Vul 
of the new poe, which was 
Cowie, at Shanghai, China, and the discovery 
verified by Professor Kirkwood, of Bloomington. 
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ty-four days, twenty-two hours, and thirty-one 
minutes. This planet was discovered May 24, 
1873, but was predicted before that time. 

The Bank of England forgers have been-sen- 
tenced to the highest punishment under the law 
for their offense—penal servitude for life, 





The kangaroo vine of Australia has received 
by a traveler the significant name of the “‘dey- 
il’s corkscrew.” € describes one as being 
nearly 700 feet in length, and measuring at its 
base three feet nine inches in circumference. It 
had first infolded in its deadly embrace a tree 
of considerable size, but this support had died 
and disappeared, and nothing remained but a 
spiral column of vine nearly 200 feet in height, 
from the summit of which the huge climber had 
sent out its continuations in a horizontal line 
for more than 130 feet, until it reached a euca- 
lyptus-tree. Around this the vine had wound 
in several coils, and then thrown out a number 
of stems, which were grasping all the trees in 
the neighborhood of its line of march. 


Many letters find their way to the Dead-let- 
ter Oflice because peorle can not remember that 
the franking privilege is abolished. 








The annual sea-serpent has sppeared—this 
time in Portland Harbor. He is about thirty 
feet long, has a head like a seal, and makes a 
great commotion as he wriggles along through 
the water. 





Mainichi Hirakana Shunbunshi, or the Daily 
Hirakana News, is the title of an adventurous 
pioneer of a coming era, which is published at 

eddo, Japan. The common method of print- 
ing, both in China and Japan, has been for ages 
by the means of carved wooden blocks, The 
letter-press of the Daily Hirakana News is print- 
ed with movable type. A distinct space is left 
between each word, and the use of the comma 
and period introduced. This paper is published 
by the “Society for the Dispersion of Dark- 
ness” —a significant name, truly—whose two- 
fold object is stated to be the enlightenment of 
the country by providing a medium of home 
and foreign news, and to demonstrate that the 
use of fifty syllables (which constitute the ele- 
ments of the ‘‘ Hirakana’’ of the Japanese) is am- 
ply sufficient for literary purposes, and that it 
will be no loss to abandon the borrowed Chi- 
nese characters. 





A DILEMMA. 
See illustration on page 636. 
FPSERE is always a dash of bitter in the cup 
of human bliss. Nothing, for example, can 
be more delightful than to walk ‘“ abroad in the 
meadows to see the FUN lambs”—or the grown- 
up lambs, we should rather say, at this season of 
the year—but unluckily there are sometimes to 
be found in the meadows quadrupeds of a more 
formidable character. Fancy the astonishment 
of a lady who, being of a book-devouring dispo- 
sition, crosses the fields absorbed in the pages of 
a magazine, and suddenly finds that a whole herd 
of cows are walking close behind her, and with 
lowering heads and threatening aspect are ap- 
parently discussing whether they had not better 
pitch her into the next field for the crime of wear- 
ing a crimson panier. Still worse, however, is 
the shock to the young ladies in the picture be- 
fore us. In this case they have to deal not 
with the ‘milky mothers of the herd,” who are 
generally peaceable enough unless irritated by 
yelping dogs, but with a veritable bull, a for- 
midable personage, that is shut up all by himself 
in a field, that is most likely utterly ennuyé, and 
that is longing for a row as heartily as an Irish- 
man in the good old days when Donnybrook 
Fair was a place of fighting, and consequent en- 
joyment. (As the girls have no cavalier in at- 
tendance, and as the dog is sure to whet the 
bull’s wrath, it is not easy to-see how they can 
proceed on their journey. Like the baffled 
Scotchman in the story, they must go ‘‘bock 
agin,” unless they adopt the prescription furnish- 
ed in Lear’s Book of Nonsense, 
“There was an old man who said, ‘ How 
Shall I flee from this horrible cow ? 
I will sit on this stile, and continue to smile, 
Which may soften the heart of that cow.’” 
We can not approve of the title selected by the 
artist, unless he means playfully to imply that the 
girls are likely to be impaled on the horns of the 
living dilemma in the next field. A dilemma 
supposes a state of affairs where you are between 
Scylla and Charybdis, or, to speak less classical- 
ly, where, whatever you do, you find yourself in 
a fix. Such was the sailor's case when the tiger 
and alligator each stood ready to devour him ; but 
here there is no dilemma, because the bull-haunt- 
ed girls apparently are quite free to return the 
way they came. 





IMPROVED METHOD OF ADMINIS- 
TERING MEDICINE. 


A N ingenious method of administering cer- 


tain medicines, which possibly is not en- 


tirely new, has lately been suggested by Limou- 
sin of Paris, 
of little disks of tough, unleavened bread, which 
are punched out with a die, and embossed so as 
to have a depression in the centre, in which the 


This consists in the preparation 


medicine to be administered is placed, and then 
covered with a thin plate of the same material. 
The name of the medicine and the dose are 
stamped on the disk. When needed for use, 
one (or more) of these disks is placed in a tea- 
spoon with some water, until slightly softened, 
andi be swallowed without leaving 


itinein the month. It is 
gh his method is par- 

inistration of bitter 
sulphate of quinine, rhubarb, 
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THE NEAR ROSE. 
By EMILY E. FORD. 


A ROSE-TREE grew in my garden green, 
And offered me fresh and fair 

Full boughs of soft roses. Down they lean, 

And thrust their buds my fingers between, 
As if asking my love to share. 


But willful I left the near bough’s gift, 
So tender and dewy and rare, 

And stretched my hands to eagerly lift 

The far-off blossoms that wave and drift 
Just out of my reach in the air. 


Then stung me the thorns with keenest wound ; 
They left me a rankling pain. 

I sought to pass by an easy bound, 

And grasp the far buds, but still I found 
My efforts were sadly in vain. 


Then glad I pressed to my throbbing hand 
A dewy and soft cool rose 
‘That grew at my lips, as though ’twere planned 
To make my restlessness understand, 
“‘Take the good that close to you grows.” 


The blessing the present hour bestows 
Seems never so fine and rare 

As the future’s, when out of reach it grows, 

As on highest bush waves far-off rose, 
Made by distance only more fair. 


The thorns of the near rose we may see 
As we hold it within our hand. 

Content is a flower of a lowly tree; 

But the far-off blooms are a mystery 
That we long to understand. 





THE LEGEND OF CARDYN. 


(HE scene suited the story. We were sitting 

in the antechamber to the banqueting-room 

of Cardyn Priory. We were three—Charles 

Leveson, the present occupant of the Priory; 

George Payne, a barrister; and myself, who 

boasted of some slight connection with the peri- 
odical press of London, 

Leveson having promised to relate the legend 
of the Priory, I recalled his promise to his mind 
as we sat in the antechamber to the banqueting- 
room that sultry afternoon, with the sea rolling 
darkly and angrily in front, and the distant thun- 
der making no inapt accompaniment to the cu- 
rious legend. 

“*Tt has nothing whatever to do with monks 
or nuns,” said Leveson. ‘‘ Happily their iniqui- 
ties do not form the plot of the ‘ Legend of Car- 
dyn.’ Indeed, the date of its action is not so very 
remote, It occurred less than two hundred years 
ago; and I have made all the inquiries possible, 
verifying details where it has been in my power 
to do so, ‘Though the family of the Hemlows, 
to whom it refers, have been extinct for genera- 
tions, it is not a little odd that some of the 
servants in the Priory to-day are sons of the 
servants of years ago, and those again were de- 
scendants of servants of still more distant years, 
Curious, isn’t it? The place seems to have a 
fascination for all those employed about it. So 
the story has been told by one to another, until 
it has at last reached me.” 

“Yes, Jennings” (to an old servant who just 
then appeared), ‘‘ that is what I rang for—cigars, 
and the Cognac that has been in bottle twenty 
years. I am about to tell my friends the legend 
—the legend you told me.” 

“Eh, eh, Sir,” replied the servant, bending 
forward and putting his hand to his ear, for he 
was very deaf—‘‘eh, eh, Sir; it’s a curious sto- 
ry. But have you shown the gentlemen the 
chapel yet ?” 

“*Indeed, I’ve forgotten it. Come along; we 
can get there in three minutes. You have the 
keys.—He’s right; you should see the chapel 
before I tell the story.” 

Preceded by Jennings, who hobbled along in 
front, we walked through several corridors. The 
old man suddenly stopped, brought out the keys, 
and after a good deal of difficulty opened a heavy 
lumbering door, through which we passed into 
the chapel. What ascent of dust and mould as- 
sailed us! The old oak seats were fast falling 
to decay; the dark desk and pulpit, about which 
some drapery hung, moth-eaten and frayed at 
the edges, leaned from the perpendicular, sug- 
gestive of undermined foundations. There were 
many tablets, recording the deaths of the various 
owners of the Priory and their rélatives, into the 
letters of which green mould had eaten, making 
the records in some instances almost indecipher- 
able. In a gallery stood an organ whose voice 
had long been silenced. At the east end was an 
iron-barred door. Pointing to it, I asked where 
it led to. 

“The vaults,” replied Jennings—“‘the vaults, 
Sir. You had better see them. I often walk 
round ‘em, Sir, and look at the coffins. The 
lock works easily.” 

We entered. There was a grim array of cof- 
fins, revealed by some faint gleams of light pro- 
ceeding from a small window at the extreme 
end. Some lamps, too, long unused, were stis- 
pended from the ceiling, In the centre there 
stood a marble slab, supported by short pillars 
and surrounded by an iron frame-work, whence 
depended the remains of some old and moth-eat- 
en velvet curtains. 

“What was that for?” I asked. 

**You will know in time,” said Leveson. 
“Take a good note of all you've seen; then 


Lewis,” Cornelius said, sadly. 
Iam weak. Iam not as other men. 
are so much to me in my blindness and helpless- 
ness. Inpity,considerme! Give not your whole 


A hundred and eighty years ago, or there- 
abouts, Sir Edgar Hemlow died, leaving two 
sons. Their names were Lewis and Cornélius. 
‘The former had just reached manhood at the 
time of his father’s death. Cornelius was sev- 
eral years younger than his brother, and was 
doubly unfortunate in being blind and epileptic. 
The fortune of Sir Edgar was large; but in con- 
sideration of the helpless condition of his youn- 
ger son, he bequeathed it all to Lewis, giving 
strict injunctions in his will that Lewis should 
take special and affectionate care of his brother. 
Cornelius loved his brother passionately; and 
when he knew the disposition of his father's 
money, was perfectly satisfied with the position 
in which he was placed. Money to him, who 
was blind and at times mentally weak, was but 
aname. He was contented with dependence on 
his brother’s bounty, who loved him earnestly. 

Cornelius had one great taste—a taste for mu- 
sic. His skill seemed intuitive. He would spend 
hours at the organ in the chapel; indeed, he 
never seemed so happy as when he was there, 
for his disposition was silent and retiring. 

That of Lewis was the opposite. In a small 
vessel, which he purchased shortly after his fa- 
ther’s death, he was in the habit of making voy- 
ages to various towns along the eastern and south- 
ern coasts; and he would even occasionally ex- 
tend his voyages to the Low Countries and France. 
Cornelius never accompanied him ; but when his 
brother had been absent several weeks he would 
mount the tower, accompanied by one of the serv- 
ants, who, at his master’s bidding, would fix his 
eyes upon the horizon to watch for the return of 
his brother’s vessel. 

Time passed on. Sir Edgar Hemlow had been 
dead about five years, when Lewis told his broth- 
er that he should make a voyage to Antwerp, 
and that probably his stay might be longer than 
usual. It was as Lewis said. He was absent 
for more than a month; and, rather to the sur- 
prise of his brother, made another voyage to 
Antwerp, when he again staid some time. Day 
after day Cornelius mounted the tower with one 
of the servants to watch for Lewis's return; day 
after day he descended with his expectation un- 
satisfied. At last, when he had fixed his blind 
vacant eyes on the distant sea for many an hour, 
the servant keenly watching by his side, the little 
vessel was espied on the horizon, making its way 
to the shore, Cornelius hastened from the tow- 
er, and with almost unfaltering steps made his 
way to the sea, and as his brother disembarked, 
threw his arms around him, and fairly cried with 
delight. 

‘* My poor Cornelius,” said Lewis, “and have 
you missed me so much? Well, I am home at 
Jast ; and with the exception of one more visit to 
the Low Countries, shall not leave you for a long 
time. 

“*Day after day, Lewis, I've gone to the tower 
with Herbert to watch—how eagerly ! how long- 
ingly! It was only at those times when I had 
not the power to see you that I regretted I was 
blind. It seemed to me cruel that I could not 
be the first to catch sight of your little vessel ris- 
ing over the horizon. Oh, Lewis, if I could only 
see you! Ifeared at times that you might never 
return; for the sea is so cruel—so cruel! And 
when the wind roared round the old walls I trem- 
bled for you, lest you might be wrecked.” 

“My good Cornelius, I wish you would ac- 
company me sometimes. The sea is not cruel ; 
it is glorious! But come, let us hasten in, for I 
have something to tell you which I hope will 
please you. Cardyn will be a more cheerful 
home to you in future.” 

“What have you to tell me, Lewis?” asked 
Cornelius when the two were alone together. 

“Guess, Cornelius, guess.” 

“*T can not guess, brother.” 

“*You are to have a sister, Cornelius, a beau- 
tiful, loving sister. I am to be married soon.” 

“* Married !” said the other, slowly. 

“Yes, to Mencia Spanhoven. Oh, she is so 
beautiful! I have brought her likeness from 
Antwerp. Ah, Cornelius—I forgot for the mo- 
ment you were blind! 
it. Forgive me. Her mother was a Spaniard, 
and she has a Spaniard’s dark eyes and hair; 
eyes that glow and melt with love, 
is a merchant of the Low Countries, and my vis- 
its there have been so long because I have been 
passing my time with her. You can not help 
loving her, Cornelius.” 

Cornelius sighed. i 

‘*We shall be married shortly,” said Lewis, 
“*and I shall bring her to Cardyn. What happy 
days we shall have together! I have spoken of 
en to her about you, and she is full of interest 
in you. Like you, she plays on the organ, oh, 
such ravishing music! But the music is not half 
so beautiful as she is.” 

Cornelius rose suddenly from his brother’s 
side and walked to the window. ‘Tears welled up 
into his sightless eyes, and an expression of pain 
passed over his face. The brothers presented a 
strange contrast, both in figure and countenance. 
‘The younger was slight and delicate, his face 
was almost hairless; -long, thin, scattered black 
locks fell carelessly to his shoulders, and his blind 
eyes were piteous in their expression. Lewis 
was strong and vigorously made; his hair was 
brown, his eyes bright blue and frank, his voice 
was laughter itself; there was passion in his face, 
though it wore an almost constant smile. 

**T shall not be to you what I once was, 
“T am blind. 
And you 


I thought you might see 
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am happy—when I have prayed in music—I have 
prayed for you. In words I could not tell you 
how much I loved you; my poor, trembling, 
eager, passionate notes have been the voice of 
my deep, my undying love. Pityme! I amso 
poor in what you are rich—power and health and 
sight! Do not, for this beautiful woman, with- 
draw that which will beggar me indeed !” 

Saying this he hurried from the room. 

** Poor Cornelius!” thought Lewis; ‘‘ what a 
strange, fond heart he has! ‘To be blind always 
—how dreadful!” And then his thoughts re- 
verted to Mencia, and he wished the days would 
pass rapidly till he should bear her home. Alas, 
for many hours he forgot Cornelius; forgot him, 
indeed, until Cornelius himself returned. 

“*T have been wrong,” cried his blind brother, 
advancing quickly toward Lewis. ‘‘ have been 
wickedly jealous. Forgive me, Lewis: I have 
been so unjust to you. Do not tell Mencia that 
I have grudged your love for her. I will wel- 
come her as you would have me do. Forgive 
my petulant words.” 

“*T have scarcely thought of them, my poor 
sensitive brother! Do not look so sad! You 
have not offended me. Hope for happy days. 
When I next go away my visit will not be long. 
And if you and Herbert take your stand upon 
the tower the fifth day from my departure, his 
eyes will soon espy the vessel that brings home 
Mencia and myself.” 

The day for Lewis’s departure for Antwerp 
arrived, and after taking an affectionate adieu of 
his brother, he started in his vessel for the Neth- 
erlands. With Cornelius he kept his promise, 
for on the fifth day after his departure the vessel 
was seen returning, and Cornelius soon stood in 
the presence of his brother’s wife. Both Lewis 
and: Mencia were in high spirits. Cornelius 
placed his hand timidly in that of Mencia; but 
his timidity soon gave way before her gracious- 
ness and kindness. 

**You have done well to marry, Lewis,” said 





































his brother, as they separated for the night. ‘I 
shall give Mencia all a brother's love.” 
Mencia was indeed very beautiful. Her por- 





trait still hangs in the gallery of Cardyn Priory, 
painted by some Flemish artist, and the colors 
are bright and vivid now. She had few or none 
of the characteristics of her father’s race; her 
eyes were large, lustrous, and brown; there was 
an almost voluptuous sweetness in the lips and 
in the olive complexion, through which the blood 
glowed brightly. The bust was shapelyand full, 
her figure tall and replete with grace ; the mould- 
ing of her arms was faultless; the beauty of her 
hand, with its long tapering fingers, was of rare 
excellence. 

A year went by very peacefully and happily 
with those at Cardyn Priory. No child was born 
to Mencia, and there was some regret on this 
account. ‘*'There will be no more Hemlows,” 
croaked the old women in the village. ‘‘ Lewis 
married a foreigner, and his race will die with 
him, for of course Cornelius will never marry. 
Sir Lewis should have wedded a country-woman 
of his own, and then he would not have been 
without an heir.” 

‘These remarks reached Mencia’s ears, and one 
day, sitting alone with her husband, she said, 

“Oh, Lewis, I fear you will not love me now, 
for we have no children! And the gossips of the 
village say that if you had married a country- 
woman of your own, it would have been other- 
wise. Do not cease to love me because I am 
childless; for you know how I worship, how I 
adore you!” 

“*Oh, Mencia, do not be grieved, my own. 
It is with us as Heaven wills. I do not love 
you one whit the less—one whit the less. We 
are very happy—you, my brother, and myself. 
Poor Cornelius! he is brother and son to us— 
is he not ?” 

She rose, and with her dark eyes melting with 
tenderness, she kissed her husband passionately. 

** What would my life be without you, Lewis? 
Is it wicked to love you as Ido? Oh no, it can 
not be. If it is so good to love God, is it not 
good of me to love you? Say that you are not 
angry with me because I have borne you no 
child!” 

“Can I be angry with one whose love is un- 
measured wealth to me ?” 

Lewis's sailing excursions were fewer and 
shorter now than formerly; but though he was 
united to one whose fascinations were very great, 
he did not altogether sink into a lazy worship of 
his beautiful wife. He would therefore occasion- 
ally be absent from her in his little vessel for two 
or three days together. On one occasion when 
he proposed going the signs of a coming storm 
were so apparent that both his wife and Corne- 
lius urged him to remain on shore. Their plead- 
ings were vain; and he had not long left before 
the threatened storm burst; still the vessel stood 
seaward in the teeth of the storm. 

Many hours passed without any abatement of 
the hurricane; and Mencia’s anxiety increased. 
More than once she dispatched a servant to the 
tower to endeavor to see whether there were any 
signs of the returning vessel, and at last, after 
many disappointments, as the night was closing 
with added wind and storm, the servant return- 
ed with the message that tlie vessel was making 
for port. Mencia then dispatched two or three 
men-servants to the beach to give the assistance 
that might be necessary, owing to the difficulties 
of landing and the roughness of the sea. Lewis's 
boat had had a hard fight for it; a good deal of 
the rigging was gone; and as the crew ran her 
ashore the waves beat so fiercely against her 
that she rolled from side to side, and seemed 
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“Tt has been hard work,” he said to one of 
his servants, who ran forward to help him up the 
beach. ‘‘ Every rag on me is wet through! And 
that confounded blow on the head has almost 
stunned me. Am I bleeding much, Herbert?” 

“© good deal, Sir. You had better hurry in. 
Lady Hemlow has been so anxious for your re- 
turn! and she will be frightened when she sees 
you in this condition.” 

Lewis hurried on to the Priory, and was met 
at the door by his wife, who gave a cry of alarm 
as she saw his bleeding face and soaked gar- 
ments. 

“Oh, Lewis!” she cried, ‘come in; you are 
wet. Why did you leave us to-day? Poor Cor- 
nelius and I have been so alarmed... How the , 
blood pours from your wound!” And she 
stanched the blood with her handkerchief, lead- 
ing him forward to an apartment where a bright 
fire was burning. Cornelius had hovered about 
his brother, his sightless eyes very piteous in 
their expression ; and as Mencia spoke of the 
blood which was pouring from his brother's face, 
he gave a cry of alarm. 

“* Are you much hurt, Lewis ?” 

“*No, Cornelius; no. Don’t be frightened, 
my boy. It is only a little blow. Iwas thrown 
down just as I was landing. I am only wet 
through; and before I go to the fire will change 
every thing.” 

In less than half an hour Lewis returned from 
his bedroom, and found Mencia and Cornelius 
at the bright fire in the old dining-hall. Mencia 
had warmed some Burgundy over the fire, which 
she handed to her husband as soon as he entered. 

“Drink, Lewis dear. I am sure you must 
need it.” 

The blood had ceased flowing from the wound 
now, but Lewis looked fagged and worn. Even 
after he had taken plentifully of the warm Bur- 
gundy, the paleness did not leave his face. Men- 
cia glanced anxiously at him from time to time. 

“You need not be alarmed, Mencia; I am 
only tired. I shall be well to-morrow. The 
day has been a rough one for me. Oh, such a 
sea itwas! I haven't seen one like it for years.” 

The next morning, when Cornelius descended 
to breakfast, he found Mencia alone. 

“‘Lewis is not well,” she said. ‘‘He was 
very feverish during the night, and scarcely 
slept at all. He will not rise till noon.” 

Lewis joined them at noon, and Cornelius, 
who could not see his face, on which were visi- 
ble very evident signs of coming illness, took his 
hand, and, with the exquisitely sensitive touch 
of the blind, recognized its feverish state. 

“You are indeed unwell, Lewis. You must 
not leave the house to-day; and if you are not 
better, we must dispatch some one to C——.” 

“*T confess that I do feel unwell,” answered 
Lewis, as he seated himself by the fire, shivering 
as he did so, ‘I could not sleep. But keep a 
brave heart. You know how strongI am. A 
day or two, and it will be all well with me 
again.” 

But Lewis's hopeful anticipations with regard 
to his health were not fulfilled. For some days 
he refused to see a doctor; but he was at last 
obliged to give in to the solicitude of his wife and 
the anxious pleadings of Cornelius. He was'un- 
able to leave his bed now. Mencia’s love quick- 
ened all her energies on her husband’s behalf. 
Whether watching at his bedside, or busily car- 
rying out the instructions of the doctor, she was 
prompt and apt. It seemed as though her love 
was too great to allow her powers to be paralyzed 
even by the alarming illness of one whom she 
most cherished. 

Knowing the cleverness and skill with which 
she attended upon his brother, Cornelius sighed 
heavily, and the tears started to his blind eyes. 

“Oh, Mencia,” he said, ‘‘it is now that my 
blindness seems most bitter te-me. I can ren- 
der my brother no help. I can hear him moan 
in his pain, but I can do nothing to allay it. I 
can not see when he makes a sign that he wants 
food or medicine. You are able to watch and 
detect the faintest sign of any unexpressed de- 
sire. He might die, and my blind eyes would 
never know it. I am not envious of what you 
can do, Mencia. I am thankful for your great 
care and love for him—as thankful, I hope, as I 
know heis. But Ihave known him longer than 
you, Mencia. O God! why was I blind?” 

With the darkening of the October days Lew- 
is Hemlow’s malady increased. The physician 
from the nearest town was unable to battle with 
it, and recourse was had to an eminent London 
doctor. ‘The fever, under his treatment, sub- 
sided, but Lewis's condition was for a long time 
precarious. Both Mencia and Cornelius watch- 
ed anxiously day by day for signs of increasing 
strength, but these failed to reveal themselves to 
these two loving watchers. Sometimes Lewis 
was able to leave his bed for a few hours; at 
other times his fatigue was so great that he 
was unable to make the experiment. Mencia’s 
face became pale, and her figure worn, and 
Cornelius grew more wistful and sad than ever. 
The doctor shook his head as they plied him 
with anxious questions. Eager inquiries were 
made at the Priory morning after morning as 
to Sir Lewis’s health; and the whisper soon 

from one to another of those that made 
them that Lewis Hemlow would never be well 


in. 
This dread conviction settled upon Lewis be- 
fore his wife had dared to yield to such a fear. 
“T shall die, Mencia,” he said one day, when 
he had been removed from his bed to the fire. 
**T shall be obliged to Jeaye you and Cornelius. 
Poor Mencia! poor Cornelius! It is weeks 


you will be the better able to realize the legend. 
Thanks, Jennings. We'll return, How musty 
and cold it smells!” 

Then, followed by the clanging of doors, we 
returned to the room we had left; and Mr. Ley- 


heart away. I crave my share—a small, poor 
share; but if I have not that, how desolate I 
shall be! As I sit in the chapel playing I try 
:to make the music speak what I feel: My hands 
tremble; a strange impulse makes me seek for 


likely to be beaten to pieces. Just as Lewis was 
going to spring to the most ayailable 5; rr 
landing—a small jetty that ran tows Pak 
yards into the sea—he was thrown suddenly for- 
wi inst the wood-work. He gave a 



















inc@I was first takefi, and you see I make no 
TO} ee rget me when I am 


‘Forget you, is!” cried his wife, weep- 
i jionately ; ‘‘ that would be impossible. 
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When the winter is over, and the sweet spring 
is here, you will be yourself again.” 

“Never, never, Mencia,” said her husband, 
sadly. ‘‘ You must not hope, my own. Rec- 
oncile yourself to the idea that I can not be 
with you long. Only, when I am gone, take 
care of my brother—my poor, fond Cornelius. 
You know how he loves me, Mencia? Treat 
him as your best friend and brother; for he 
will have none but you, and for my sake you 
will always think of him.” 

Mencia’s tears fell faster, and she clung to her 
husband, her beautiful face buried in his bosom. 

A week afterward Lewis again spoke of his 
approaching death, and on this occasion both 
Mencia and Cornelius were present. 

“‘More than ever I am convinced that my days 
are numbered,” he said. They had got him 
from the bed, and he was sitting in a large easy- 
chair by the fire, a table spread with writing 
materials being before him. _‘‘ It is only a ques- 
tion of a few days. I and the sea have parted 
company forever. What happy days I have 
spent upon it! It looks so stormy this morning 
that if the window were open I think I could 
hear it. But that, I suppose, must not be—eh, 
Mencia? Ah, it is cold,” he added, with a 
shiver, ‘You know what I purpose doing this 
morning, Cornelius?” he added, after a pause. 
“T have summoned Chester from C——, who is 
to make my will. I dare say he will be here in 
a short time. I wish, my brother, you were 
stronger and better; but I have committed you 
to Mencia’s charge, who has promised me that 
she will be your faithful sister. With regard to 
my property—” 

“Don’t speak of that, Lewis,” cried Cornelius. 
“Only do with it as you like. I am blind and 
helpless. Leave me to Mencia’s charge; give 
allto her, I have had no responsibility yet, and 
I could not bear to have it when you are gone.” 

“T have thought it best to do so,” answered 
Lewis, slowly. ‘‘I have considered your blind- 
ness and helplessness, and I know I shall do as 
you would wish me by leaving all my property 
to her. You will then be absolved from all care 
and responsibility, and you may place full faith 
in Mencia’s consideration. I wish, my dear 
brother, you were not so afflicted, that you and 
Mencia might have shared alike. Do not think, 
Cornelius, that my conduct has been guided by 
any other desire than that of knowing you would 
be the happier by my taking this course.” 

“T am glad you have resolved to act thus,” 
answered Cornelius. ‘Trust Mencia in all 
things.” 

He had only thus spoken when the lawyer was 
ushered in. So the will was made as Lewis di- 
ected and Cornelius approved. 

_ This was the last day that Lewis was able to 
sit up. He became weaker and weaker. Snow 
fell thick and fast about the Priory, hiding the 
sea which rolled before it. And one day, not 
long afterward, the bell from the tower was heard 
solemnly tolling in the cold winter air; and a 
Woman sat by the bed where a dead man lay, 
weeping as though life’s most precious gift were 
snatched away forever, and a blind man sat op- 
posite, kissing and clasping a cold hand, with his 
eyes bent on the face of one he had never seen. 

Lewis was embalmed. In Mencia’s passion- 
ate love it seemed impossible for her to permit 
his body to yield to corruption as long as means 
existed for preventing it; and in order that she 
might be enabled to see the beloved face, a large 
square of glass was inserted in the coffin. ‘The 
embalmer—a well-known French chemist who 
had settled in London a few years before, on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes—performed 
the work in a singularly skillful manner. 

There lay Lewis dead, but to all appearance 
only sleeping. ‘The coffin was placed on a large 
marble stand, a lamp was suspended from the 
ceiling of the crypt, and velvet curtains were 
hung around. 

Day after day Mencia, generally attended by 
Cornelius, passed through the chapel to the vaults 
where the Hemlows lay and gazed through the 
glass on the embalmed remains of the loved one._ 
‘Weeks and months passed, and the grief of both 
remained unabated. Sometimes when she was 
in the vault, hanging in passionate sorrow over 
the still features of Lewis Hemlow, Cornelius 
Sat at the organ playing. 

There was a year of winter and spring and 
summer and autumn, and winter again, and yet 
another year, and even another—the cloud of 
sorrow remaining heavily on Mencia, with but a 
rift here and there revealing brightness. 

It had been impossible for her to leave Cardyn 
Priory ere this, although her friends at Antwerp 
had been urgent in their entreaties for her to 
visit them. At the expiration of this period, 
however, the undertaking did not seem so se- 
rious; so, after consulting with Cornelius, and 
with some reluctance, she accepted an invitation 
to visit her father and mother, and embarked at 
Harwich for her parents’ home in the Netherlands. 

For Cornelius it was very sad after the dspart- 
ure of Mencia. He passed-most of his time in 
the chapel at the organ. Mencia’s original in- 
tention, as expressed to Cornelius, had been to 
return in a month; but at the termination of a 
menth she wrote to say that she purposed ex- 
tending her visit. 

It was shortly after this that a strange event 
happened to Cornelius while sitting at the organ, 
where he had been playing for hours. ‘Che 
strange half-light which was the condition of his 
blindness, and which, since he could remember, 
had never altered its character—being both night 
and day the same, in the greatest brightness or 
intensest darkness—was changed. As he stooped 
over the keys he saw a broad, indistinct, white line. 
The next day the same appearance presented 
itself, and for many days it was visible. With 
a strange thrill he recognized this as the key- 
board. “‘Is it possible that I shall ever see?” 








After he had been familiar with this appear- 
ance for more than a fortnight, he was driven to 
C— with a view of consulting the physician 
who had attended his brother during his illness. 
A very careful examination was made, and after 
testing his sight in various ways, the doctor gave 
it as his opinion that a partial recovery was pos- 
sible, and that Cornelits had better take the ad- 
vice of some one more experienced than himself. 

It was then arranged that the two should visit 
London, and consult the most eminent physician 
of the day. Here he was again encouraged to 
hope. An operation was spoken of—clumsy, in- 
deed, when compared with the delicate operations 
performed by the skillful oculists of to-day, but 
one which in many cases had proved successful, 
He consented to undergo it; and as he heard 
that Mencia had again prolonged her visit, he 
arranged to remain in London. In due course 
the operation was performed—with success. Cor- 
nelius was able to see, indistinctly, of course, as 
yet; but he had the promising assurance that 
his sight would continue to improve, though he 
was forbidden to entertain hopes that it would 
ever be strong. Gratified as the doctors were by 
the success of their operation, they were not a 
little alarmed that the health of Cornelius, after 
this, did not seem so robust. ‘The epileptic seiz- 
ures, which in his boyhood had been frequent, 
returned. The opening of this new sense was 
evidently attended with some loss of power in 
another direction. He became, moreover, ec- 
centric and irritable in his manner. The doctors 
shook their heads as these facts revealed them- 
selves, but were still urgent in their entreaties 
that he must hope for the best. 

When Cornelius returned to the Priory he was 
no longer totally blind. 

To Mencia he had said nothing of his new 
hopes. Without knowing the reason, her letters 
gave him pain. Evidences of an altered tone of 
thought were apparent in them; but for this hé 
would have spoken openly of his freshly recovered 
power. 

Again and again she wrote, excusing herself 
for not returning. When she did return she had 
been absent nearly four months. 

“*T am back again at last, Cornelius,” she said, 
entering the room where her husband's brother 
sat, and looking more beautiful than ever. ‘‘ Did 
you think I had forgotten you? If you did, you 
were unjust tome. But after my long sorrow it 
was such happiness to be with my friends again. 
You know I had not seen them for more than 
three years—since Lewis was buried. They would 
not let me part from them. I saw all my old 
school companions, and staid with them at 
Bruges and Ghent and Brussels. Some were 
married, and they were all happy. I was, in- 
deed, very sad at first, but they did their best to 
lighten my heart, and I thank them for it.” 

“For they succeeded, Mencia, I see,” said 
Cornelius, in a tone which she had never before 
heard him use. She started a little as she no- 
ticed it. 

“Yes, I am happier than I was. 
you, Cornelius ?” 

‘Happier! I have not forgotten Lewis!” 

“Lewis!” she echoed, slowly, a blush mount- 
ing to her face—‘ nor I.” 

‘There was a long silence between them. 

“And have you been well since I left?” asked 
Mencia, after a while. 

‘** Yes,” answered Cornelius, a little irritably. 
“T am not so blind as I was. I can see a little, 
and I can see you, Mencia.” 

“See, Cornelius!” She said this quite joy- 
fully. But in a moment the glad look passed 
from her face, and was succeeded by one of 
anxiety or fear, 

. ‘I can see that you are very beautiful,” said 
Cornelius. ‘But your face is not the face, I 
think, that I used to turn my blind eyes to when 
Lewis was alive. It changes so. I can hardly 
explain to you what I mean, for I can see but 
little, and I have only been able’to do so for 
a short time. And, Mencia, your voice seems 
changed too. It is hardly the voice that used 
to speak to Lewis and to me. Poor Lewis!” 


He turned his fi i i 
poueneas face from Mencia, and bent it 


“Cornelius, this is fancy. Iam the same. I 
love you as much as ever. You have been too 
lonely here. I should not have remained away 
solong. Don’t be sad. And can you really see 
me plainly ?” 

“No; very indistinctly. A little while ago I 
could see the changes of expression as they passed 
over your face; now all is blurred. Perhaps my 
sight will never fully return.” And he rose 
abruptly and left the room. 

Mencia glanced after him as though she were 
both hurt and frightened. With something of a 
sigh she walked to the window and looked over 
the garden toward the sea. 

“*My parents are soon coming to visit me at 
the Priory,” she said to Cornelius, a few days 
after her return. ‘‘ My sister as well—and my 
cousin.” 

“Your cousin! I never knew you had one.” 

“Yes,” answered Mencia, rather reluctantly. 
“He is the son of my mother’s sister—a Span- 
iard. I never saw him before I visited Antwerp 
this time. He has lived, until lately, all his life 
in Spain.” : 

“What is his name?” 

“ Carlos Vazquez.” 

“When do you expect them?” 

“Ina few days.” 

“Ts your cousin young?” 

‘He is two or three years older than Iam.” 

Cornelius sighed. 

“* Have you been to the chapel since your re- 
turn?” 

“Yes, Cornelius.” 

But Mencia did not visit the chapel so fre- 
quently as of yore, and the suspicions of Cor- 
nelius were aroused. It was evident to him that 
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love for Lewis Hemlow was becoming only a 
memory. This unhappy conviction served to 
increase his restlessness and irritability. In his 
morbid state of mind this change in the conduct 
of Mencia seemed faithlessness to his brother. 

In due time the Spanhovens arrived, by way 
of Harwich. Carlos Vazquez accompanied 
them. He was a very handsome Spaniard, 
bearing some resemblance to Mencia. ‘he 
meeting between him and his cousin was very 
tender; and a pained look came into the dim 
eyes of Cornelius as he noticed this. 

Cornelius said but’ little; and his manner 
with Carlos had but small courtesy in it. For 
some days they scarcely saw him; on others 
they did not see him at all. When asked why 
he did not appear among them, he excused him- 
self upon the plea of illness; and the plea was 
very just, for he indeed showed symptoms of 
illness—of an illness of a very peculiar kind. 
Though the malady was physical, it was only so 
in secondary degree. He was unable to sleep, 
the epileptic seizures were long and serious, and 
there was a restlessness in his conduct which in- 
dicated considerable mental disturbance. 

** Your brother-in-law seems a strange fellow,” 
said Carlos to Mencia as they were strolling 
round the garden. ‘‘He has evidently taken a 
very great dislike to me for some cause; and I 
have noticed him watching us two from one of 
the windows for some time past. Let us leave the 
garden and pass into the quadrangle. You have 
not told him any thing yet, have you, Mencia?” 

“No, Carlos; I have almost dreaded to do 
so. But I will explain all things to him short- 
ly. Iscarcely like to do it yet.” 

““Why should you not? He surely does not 
expect that you will grieve forever, my cousin. 
It would be unreasonable of him to hope for 
such a thing.” 

“You do not know how he loved Lewis,” she 
answered, in a low voice. 

Three days afterward Mencia, finding Corne- 
lius alone, said, 

**T have something I wish to tell you. You 
will not be angry, Cornelius, will you? It is im- 
portant that you should know it.” 

“T can guess what it is, Mencia. I have 
watched you and your cousin. You have for- 
gotten my brother. When I prayed that I 
might see, in days past, I little thought what 
would be first revealed to my once-blinded eyes! 
Oh, I would have been blind forever rather than 
have seen my brother's widow the bride of an- 


other. You love Carlos Vazquez.” 
“T do. But Lewis—I have not forgotten 
him.” 


““You have,” cried Cornelius, raising his 
voice, ‘‘or you would never consent to marry 
again. After such love as Lewis had for you, 
how can you profane his memory by caring for 
another? Itis monstrous! He made you mis- 
tress of all when he died, little fearing that you 
would soon prove unworthy of his love and of all 
he gave you. Who is this Carlos Vazquez, that 
he should occupy the place in your heart which 
once held Lewis Hemlow? He is unworthy! 
Oh, my brother, that you should be so soon for- 
gotten! When you did not return after the 
month, Mencia, I began to grow fearful of some 
indefinable coming sorrow ; and your few letters 
to me made it evident that you had changed. 
But I did not think then that it was because my 
brother’s successor was already bidding for your 
hand. I was not prepared to find you so faith- 
less yet; for what are three poor years of grief 
for one like Lewis—for the loss of a love like 
his? If my blindness had not been in a meas- 
ure cured, you would have concealed this from 
me longer; but you knew that I could see, and 
that it was vain to hide the story fromme. The 
mention of your cousin’s name prepared me for 
what I was destined to discover. Mencia, this 
marriage shall not have my blessing.” 

He had spoken these last words trembling 
with excitement. Suddenly the shaking in his 
limbs increased, his face flushed, and as sudden- 
ly turned pale; then he staggered and fell. 

Mencia cried loudly for help. A seizure was 
upon him. 

Hearing her cries, the servants entered hur- 
riedly. 

“Take him to his room,” she cried. ‘‘He 
has frightened me s0. You have seen him like 
this betore, have you not? Itis not surely dan- 
gevous. What can be done for him?” 

Cornelius was unconscious for hours. When 
he recovered he was very weak. ‘The balance 
of his mind was shaken. He rambled incohe- 
rently, and mentioned Mencia’s name angrily. 
Once or twice she came to his room with kind 
and eager inquiries; but he forbade her to enter. 

It was impossible for him to reconcile himself 
to the idea of Mencia remarrying. By such an 
act his brother’s memory seemed profaned. The 
more he brooded upon this forth-coming event, 
the more disturbed became his mind. He hated 
her; but he hated Carlos Vazquez more. 

Poor Mencia! When parents and friends ar- 
gued that her continued sorrow for her husband, 
and all its outward manifestation by habit and 
dress, were folly, which she would be wise to 
forget in the presence of her Spanish cousin, 
whose regards for her were expressed soon after 
their meeting at Antwerp, she found herself un- 
able to offer any strong arguments in favor of 
her present conduct. Mencia was not the first 
woman whose grief, apparently inconsolable, for 
a lost husband, has in time been merged in a 
passionate love for another. Carlos was an 
eager and romantic lover. Was it strange that 
she soon felt that she could love him? Was it 
strange, as their intimacy increased, that her 
love became as devoted as his own? She had 
hesitated to write to Cornelius, fearing that he 
would look unfavorably on her remarriage ; and 
there was some half-cherished intention of cho 
cealing the fact from hi fora while, which she 








effect when she returned and found that he was 
no longer blind. That, however, he would offer 
such objection to the marriage as she now found 
him prepared to do, she had no apprehension ; 
and his passionate words and angry manner 
frightened her when she spoke to him about it. 

Carlos Vazquez was an impatient lover, and 
on his account the preparations for the marriage 
were hurried. Mencia’s father returned to Ant- 
werp after staying at the Priory a few weeks; 
but her mother and sister remained with her. 
Carlos Vazquez went to London—visiting the 
Priory occasionally. It was arranged that the 
marriage should take place in a month’s time 
from the return of Spanhoven to Antwerp. 

_ Mencia saw little of Cornelius during this pe- 
riod. The servants reported that he was very 
ill, and very eccentric in his manner. Under the 
circumstances, Mencia. was glad that he kept 
to himself; and the Spanhovens rejoiced at the 
absence of so disagreeable a companion. The 
wealthy burghers and merchants of Antwerp, 
friends of Spanhoven, and among whom he 
ranked high, sent splendid presents of diamonds 
and lace, and various products of the Low Coun- 
tries, to grace the forth-coming marriage; and 
some Spanish relatives of Mencia, who were es- 
tablished at Brussels and other towns in the Low 
Countries, forwarded presents of gold bracelets 
and cups, lavish and barbaric in design, obtained 
by their predecessors during the expeditions to 
America which had been rife a little more than 
a century previously. 

It was within two days of the wedding. There 
was some uncertainty as to the arrival of Carlos, 
who was detained in London by business arising 
out of a misunderstanding in the London house 
which did business with Spanhoven’s firm at 
Antwerp, and which he was commissioned to 
settle. ‘The evening of his expected arrival, 
which was dark and stormy, passed off, leaving 
Mencia disappointed at his non-appearance. 

** As you are going to marry again, Mencia, I 
suppose you have taken a last farewell of Lewis.” 

It was Cornelius who spoke. He was gaunt 
and haggard. He and Mencia were standing 
together in the corridor which led to the chapel, 
and it was the morning after Mencia’s disap- 
pointment because Carlos had not come. 

“No, Cornelius. I—” 

“Have you quite forgotten him?” cried Cor- 
nelius. 

“+ Indeed I have not,” she answered. 

“¢ Will you not see him once again? It is not 
so very long since you visited him often indeed. 
I saw him yesterday. He was as beautiful as 
ever! Come. Iam told that Carlos Vazquez 
did not arrive last night; so you need have no 
fear of offending him. Come.” 

Mencia almost shuddered. 

**Come. Lewis will not speak and upbraid 
you, Mencia,” said Cornelius, in a strange voice. 
‘* Yon need fear no reproach in his face ; for the 
faces of the dead are still, and say nothing.” 

“*You are trying to alarm me, Cornelius. 
Why do you look at me so? I loved your 
brother, and I have truly mourned for him: that 
you know.” 

«<Then follow me once again. Jt will be for 
the last time. You need grieve no more ;” and 
Cornelius langhed almost deliriously. ‘‘You 
need grieve no more, for you are about to wed 
again. And what happiness there must be in 
store for you! Come. How you tremble! Are 
you a coward in the presence of the dead ?” 

Cornelius took her hand, and they passed along 
the corridor. . Mencia shook her nervous trem- 
bling off in her resentment at the conduct of 
Cornelius. Upon reaching the chapel, when 
Cornelius ascended to the organ-loft, she was 
even angry with herself for having been fright- 
ened by his strange manner. 

After a little hesitation she entered the mortu- 
ary chapel, as the music of the organ burst over 
her head, 

Even though her heart beat with some bliss at 
her coming happiness with him for whose love 
the memory of Lewis had paled, a sadness swept 
over her spirits. She approached the dark rest- 
ing-place of her husband, who in his brief mar- 
ried life with her had been her sole earthly idol. 
But she knew that it was a sadness which would 
soon pass—a sadness brightened by smiles, of 
which we have all had, even in our bitterest mo- 
ments, some experience. 

Passing slowly on, she drew the curtains which 
surrounded her husband's coffin; the music from 
the organ surging and rolling around her—mu- 
sic which was neither chant of praise nor cry of 
lamentation, but a melody fantastic in its weird- 
ness and terror. She drew the pall which cov- 
ered the coffin, and bent over it, 

What a cry she uttered! 

It was not the face of Lewis she saw, but that 
of Carlos Vazquez. 

On his ee there was a bloody mark, where 
the dagger of his murderer had entered. Again 


and again she sent forth piercing shrieks, and 


then fell. ‘The vengeance of Cornelius was com- 
plete and terrible. " : 

He had met Carlos on the previous night, who 
was returning to the Priory, murdered him, and 
brought his body to the mortuary chapel. In 
his belief that Mencia would visit the embalmed 
body of her husband once again, he removed it 
and substituted that of Carlos, relying upon the 
effect of the ghastly sight which should reveal 
itself to Mencia, 

In his crazed humor—for his newly gained 
gift of sight had been bought at a terrible price 
of lost mental power, which jealousy for his 
brother’s memory by degrees aggravated into 
madness—he could have devised no more ap- 
palling method of revenge. 
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A DILEMMA.—From tae Picture sy Herwoop Harpy.—[See Pace 6381.] 
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Breakfast Cap of 
Swiss Muslin, Lace, 
and Pink Ribbon. 


Tuts cap of plain 
white Swiss muslin is 
trimmed with lace 
insertion an inch 
and a half wide, 
lace an_ inch 
and a half and 
two inches 
wide, and loops 
and ends of 
pink gros grain 
ribbon two inch- 
es and a quar- 
ter wide. To 
wake the cap 





















Breakrast Car oF 
Swiss Mustiy, Lace, 
axp Pink Ripson. 


For pattern see Supplement, 


o. XL, Figs. 55-58. 


Fig. 1.—Piary anp Srrreep Buus Poriin House 
Dress.—FRont. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 49-54. 


Swiss muslin ruffle sey- 
en-eighths of an inch 
wide, edged with lace 
two inches wide, and 
arranged in pleats as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion; the seam of. this 
ruffle is covered by a 
wound gros grain rib- 
bon. In the middle of 
the back and on the 
right side of the cap 
set a bow of similar 
ribbon, 


Breakfast Cap 
of Swiss Muslin, 
Lace, and Blue 
Ribbon. 


Tue trimming’ for 
this plain white Swiss 
muslin cap consists of 
lace seven-eighths of 
an.inch and an inch 
and a half wide, and 
loops and ends of blue 
gros grain ribbon two 
inches wide. For the 
crown of the cap cut 
of double stiff lace one 
whole piece from Fig. 
59, Supplement, sur- 
round it with wire, and 
bind it all along the 
outer edge with nar- 
row blue ribbon, Cut 
the yeils of Swiss mus- 
lin on the bias from 
Figs. 60 and 61, Sup- 
plement, each in one 
Piece, trim the outer 
edge, excepting the 


























cut of double stiff 
lace one piece each 
from Figs. and 
56, Supplement, 
cover the front of 
the rim on the out- 
side with pink rib- 
bon, and pleat it, 
bringing X on 
@. On the back edge 
of the front of the rim 
sew the back of the rim 
according to the corre- 
sponding signs. Seven- 
eighths of an inch from 
the middle on Fig. 55 
set two pink ribbons 
each twenty-four inches 
long, cross these ribbons 
and fasten them on the 
back of the rim so that 
the free ends hang down 




































sixteen inches long. 
Then cut of Swiss 
muslin on the bias 
one piece each from 
Figs. 57 and 58, 
Supplement, pleat 
the crown on the 
outer edge, and sew 
it on the rim as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. Trim the 
pleated part with in- 
sertion and narrow 
Jace, as, shown by. 
the illastration and 
partly indicated on 
the pattern, pleat it, 
bringing X on @, 
and sew it on the 
back edge of the 
cap, Pleatthe wide 
lace, and sew it on 
the cap along the 
under ee of ‘the | 
rim. esides this, 

the cap ee 

with a ~ standing 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 27-29. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Fariir, Swiss Mustrx, and 


Lace Ficnv-Corvar. 








Crocuer Manrevet with Hoop For Girt From 6 To 8 Yrars OLD. 
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top, with narrow and wide lace, 
and pleat the top, bringing x 
on @. Sew the upper veil on 
the back edge of the crown, and 
set the l6wer veil into a double 
binding of blue 
ribbon half an 
inch wide and 
eightinches long, 
the ends of which 
are sewed to >* 
on Fig. 59. On 
the front edge 
of the crown set 
a box - pleated 
Swiss muslin ruf- 
fle an inch wide, 
sloped off toward 












































the ends to a width of 
half an inch, and trim- 
med with lace seven- 
eighths of an inch wide. 
Besides this trim the 
crown with two box- 
pleated standing ruffles 
each an inch and three- 
quarters wide and trim- 
med with lace. These 
ruffles are also sloped 
off from the middle to- 
ward theends. Finally, 
trim the cap with loops 
and ends of blue gros 


grain ribbon, Breaxrast Cap oF Swiss 


Mus.iy, Lace, anp BLUE 
Rippon. 
For pattern see Sup- 


plement, No. XIL., 
Figs. 69-61. , 





Crochet Mantelet, 
with Hood for Girl 
from 6 to,8 Years 
old. 

Tuis_mantelet is 
worked with blue zephyr 
worsted in a kind of 
Afghan stitch. . The 
edge is trimmed with 
crochet. ‘scallops ~and 
worsted balls. ‘Tomake 
| the mantelet: first cut 
the pattern of net, hav- 
- ing joined on the piece 
turned down in Supple- 
ment on Fig: 27, cut 
one piece each from 
Figs. 27-29, and sew 
up the shoulder pleats 
in Fig. 27. From this 
pattern work, first, Fig. 
27, beginning on’ the 
under edge with a foun- 
dation of the requisite 
length (244 stitches.in 
the original), and on 


Fig. 2.—Puain anp Strirep Bur Portis House 
Dress.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 49-54. 


this crochet the Ist pat- 
tern row in the ordinary 
am) Afghan stitch. This 
stitch is worked in pat- 
tern rows, each of which 
counts two rounds—one 
round going forward, in 
which the stitches are 
taken up, and one round 
backward, in which the 
stitches are cast off. 2d 
pr. (pattern row): Ist 
round. —Inserting - the 
needle in the back veins 
of the chain stitch row 
lying crosswise. in the 
preceding pr. take up 1 
loop each, 2d round. 
—The loops on the nee~ 
dle are cast off each 
separately in the usual 
manner, | Work all the 
pr. like the second. In 
order to obtain theshape 
of the pattern, narrow 
on the front edge in the 
middle of the back and 
on the ‘shoulder, The 
narrowing is — always 
done in the 2d round 
of a pr., casting off to- 
gether 2 or 3 stitches in 
one. Having reached 
the neck, border the 
front edges of this part 
with crochet scallops in 
the following manner: 
1st round.—Always al- 
ternately 1 ‘sc. (single 
crochet) ‘on the next 
edge st. (stitch), 3 ch. 
(chain stitch), pass over 
ledgest. 2d round,— 


Dress ror Girt. FRom 3 To 4° YEARS OLD. 
For-pattern'and description see Supplement, No. III, Figs. 9-12, 
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+ 5 de. (double crochet) on the middle of the 
next 3 ch. in the preceding round, | ch., 1 se. 
on the middle of the next 3 ch., I.ch., pass over 


8 st., and repeat from +. On the under edge 
of the mantelet work 2 rounds like the Ist 
round on the front edge, but in the 2d round 
always work the sc. on the middle of the 3 ch. 
in the preceding round, thus passing over 3 st. 
Then set on fringe with worsted balls. For the 
hood, which is worked from the upper edge by 
the pattern cut from Fig. 28, make a foundation 
of 46 st. ; for the revers, Fig. 29, beginning from 
the upper edge also, make a foundation of 60 st. 
In both parts widen in the middle and narrow on 
the outer edges. In widening take up the extra 
st. in the Ist round of a pr. always from a back, 
horizontal vein of the chain stitch row. Having 
worked both parts, join them according to the 
corresponding figures, and then border the hood 
on the under edge, and the revers on the upper 
edge, with two rounds like those on the front 
edge of the mantelet. Join the hood with the 
mantelet according to the corresponding figures, 
and cover the joining seam with a binding of 
blue satin ribbon ; the ends of the ribbon should 
project six inches long from the front edge. 
In the middle of the back, pleat the mantelet 
as indicated on Fig. 27, bringing X on @, and 
then set a belt of blue linen two inches wide, 
upon the wrong side, which is closed in front, 
underneath the mantelet, by means of hooks 
and eyes. On the point of the hood set a tas- 
sel of worsted balls, lay the revers in a pleat 
as indicated on Fig. 29, bringing xX on @, and 
ornament it there with a bow of blue satin rib- 
bon. Covered buttons and button-loops serve 
for closing. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Zera.—Read answer given in Bazar No. 89, Vol. VL, 
to “Amelia G.” Add a ruff, cuffs, belt, and pocket of 
gros grain to your Irish poplin, and it will not need 
further alteration. Large paniers and bustles are en- 
tirely out of fashion. 

‘Twenry-rive.—You will find the information you 
need about wraps in the New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 38, Vol. VI. The soft thick cloth English jacket 
will suit you. Make your alpaca with a double-breast- 
ed jockey basque by pattern in Bazar No. 32, Vol. VL, 
and trim with folds, side pleatings, and oxidized but- 
tons. 

Anniz S.—Make your bombazine by the Double- 
breasted Jockey Basque pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 82, Vol. VI, Trim with folds and pleated tlounces 
of the same according to the illustration. Over-skirts 
and polonaise skirts are never lined by first-class dress- 
makers. Both apron and open front over-skirts are 
rate Puffs are not appropriate trimmings for mourn- 

ge 

Oxp Sunsorrper tr Matyz.—Shorten your brown 
silk, put two flounces of lighter brown headed by a 
bias band of the dark shade, and wear with a brown 
polonaise of cashmere, cloth, or camel’s-hair. 

L. F. G.—“ Granite cloth” means gray granite-col- 
ored cloth. The fringe is gray. The figures are of 
dark green and granite cloth, as stated in description. 
Soutache is the narrow braid ordinarily used for braid- 
ing. 

Two Oxp Sunsorrers.—Do not have your empress 
cloth dyed, but wear it green, as that will be a fash- 
ionable color, and get darker green for a redingote. 
Get gray poplin of a darker shade for over-skirt and 
for basque, with light sleeves. There is nothing that 
exactly takes the place of black alpaca for a service- 
able suit. Make it by the Double-breasted Jockey 
Basque pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 82, Vol. VI. 
Read about redingotes in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 88, Vol. V1. 

Lrrriz Women.—The wraps for little girls are polo- 
naises and jaunty sacques made like those described 
for ladies in Bazar No. 38, Vol. VI. Dark sombre col- 
ors are used for children instead of the bright ones of 
two years ago. 

Mus. J. M. C.—You should buy Bazar No. 85, Vol. 
TV., in which the garments of the infant’s wardrobe 
are illustrated, and the materials, with quantity, de- 
scribed. Order it from this office by sending ten cents 
and your address. 

J. E. L.—It is impossible to prevent gray linen from 
washing lighter. Wear the garment a season without 
washing. This is easily done by cleansing grease spots 
with soap and brush, and moistening the whole gar- 
ment with starch-water, and ironing it at once. 

M. L. K.—We have not the water-proof cloak pat~ 
tern you describe. 

Scnsormer.—The simplest binding or facing of 
piqué, or else open-worked English embroidery for 
edging the garment, is what you need for trimming a 
girl's piqué redingote. 

Mus. W. D. W.—You do not make your question 
plain. The double-breasted jockey basque is suitable 
for both house and street dresses, 

A Constant Reaven.—The dark silks so fashionable 
all the year in the North will not be too dark for style 
to wear in New Orleans in the winter. Have your 
grenadine all black. Sponge your green silk with 
benzine. Get a camel’s-hair mantilla. For your 
black silk, other dresses, and wraps, consult New 
York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 28 and 39, Vol. VI. We 
can not devote an article to New Orleans dresses, 

A Lapy’s Frrenp.—Read back numbers of the ar- 
ticles to “ Ugly Girls” published in the Bazar.~ 

Mus. J. T. V.—Trim the basque and over-skirt of 
pattern sent for your alpaca with the simplest piping. 
Put lengthwise folds on the skirt. 

Grnzva.—The customary bridal traveling dress of 
dark silk with cashmere redingote will be most gsuit- 
able for your quiet morning wedding. But if you 
must wear a light silk at 11 a.m., get pearl-color, and 
make by descriptions given for black and dark silks in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 39, Vol. VL Put 
lengthwise pleated puffs down the front breadths, 
ruffles up the back, no, over-skirt, and a basque. 
This basque should be merely corded on the edge of 
the front, and you will then have enough lace to trim 
the back of the basque, the sleeves, and to make a lace 
ruff inside a standing silk ruff and silk revers collar.— 
‘The usual “‘ party table” of fruits, cake, ices, and other 
confectionery will be appropriate. 

8. D. L—Indigo blue, which is nearer black than 
navy blue, will be the fashionable color this winter. 
Make a redingote or a demi-polonaise with a simply 
trimmed skirt, like those described in Bazar No. 39, 
Vol. VI. The hair is worn lower than last winter. 
Shorten your green silk, and have a jockey basque and 
over-ekirt by cut paper pattern illustrated in Bazar 

No. 82, Vol. VIL 









Mrs. E. A.—Trim your black cashmere with a bias 
band of repped silk, silk facings, cuffs, and buttons. 

L. H.—Hints about your black silk will be found in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 39, Vol. VL. We do 
not reply by mail. 

Mus. F. L. C.—Read answer just given “L. H.” Put 
wide crape folds down the front breadths of your silk, 
with kilting of silk and crape behind. The ruff and 
coat collar on the basque must be of English crape 
also, unless your mourning is light enough to dispense 
with crape altogether, and trim your dress with silk 
folds and the new fringes that are made entirely of 
fine cut jet beads. A long redingote and plain skirt 
of English blue water-proof will be the best winter 
traveling suit. Put rows of deeper bifie or black yak 
braid for trimming. The young girl's redingote can 
be shaped precisely like that worn by ladies. 

Maniz.—Get good silk of a darker wine-color, and 
make lengthwise puffs and ruffles for the skirt. Re- 
move all the satin and fringe. A very dark cashmere 
polonaise would also be pretty over the silk skirt. 





Covyine Wurert.—By the meaus of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 2 cents. 





ADVERTISHMENTS. 


DESENESS AND CATARRH,—A Lady, 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh, was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


-TRrry 


364 Bowery, corner 
L. SHAW, srourt street, 
Branch Store, 345 Sixth Avenue, 
Begs leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 
superb stock of Human Hair Goods, of the best quality 
of hair only, without any intermixing whatsoever, 
of his own importation and manufacture. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 
All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED, 


PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - - 
Do.22 do. do. 4 do. do = = = 
Do.26 do. do, 4 do do - = 
Do. 32 do. do. 4 do, do - = 
Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Bene Ss Curls, natural Curly— 
inch,$200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE Removed to 345 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 20th and 21st Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods sent C. O. D. by express, or on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order, free 
of charge. 





FIRST- 


: 

Science of Health, sa:= 

ZINE at $2 00 a year; or, on trial Six Months $1 00, 
8. R. WELLS, 389 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


,WEBSTER’S PATENT 








Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first 
tho Aun. Institata aa ad Toatieate tate I 


jum at 
the age. The 
most perfect Button-hole Worker ever invented. So 
sini le that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
with it than the most experienced hand can work with- 
outit. Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
ive over 100 per cent. profit. 
Sample Button-hole Worker and sample Button-holo 
Cutter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
With sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, 
ni mail any ress on receipt 0! cents. a 
Gross WEBSTER MI°G CO, Manufacturers, Anaonis, 
Ce Please state in what Dapér you saw this.” 


} Is one of the most cnportans ‘inventions 


SHOPPING 


Of ev Caen for Ladies promptly executed b; 

Mrs. C. @. PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Sen 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 








Skin Diseases a Spear re 

Dr. J. M. VanDyxe, Graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is the only regular physician that makes 
the treatment of Skin Diseases a specialty. Those 
who wish to consult him, either in person or by letter, 
will find him to be first-class in his specialty. 

Skin Diseases and their Symptoms. 

Aovz, (Puweres, Biackieans).—Symptoms — Hard, 
small pimples with black points; affect the forehead, 
cheeks, and nose of both sexes. 

Eozema, (Terrer).—Symptoms— Blisters form, 
which burst and dry into a yellowish or dark crust, 
a be in the form of scales; affects all parts of the 

0 


Womens Rep Rasa or tHe Faocr. —Symptoms— 
Congestion of the skin of the face, with red patches 
and red spots, pimples, and roughness of the ski: 

Baxser’s Irou.— Symptoms — First, a red, itchy 
ee is seen, mattery pustules form, become quite 

ard, and shaving becomes painful. A burning sensa- 
tion is present. 

Prurigo, (Intense Ironrxe), Which begins when 
the cloentng a removed ; increased by the warmth of 
the bed. lo eruption except that produced by 
scratching. 

The above and all Skin Diseases cured by Dr. J. M. 
PanDyke. New York Office, No. 6 West 16th Street ; 
Philadelphia Office, 1126 Walnut Street. The Doctor 
canbe consulted either by letter or in person at either 


ee ee ee 
ADAME A, MICHEL, formerly with Ma- 

nir GaLoureav, 493 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 
turned from Paris with the richest assortment of 


Bonnets and Roi 
of Pusan from all the leading houses 


—— ————————EE— 
L AFONTAIN’S FRENCH COMPLEXION BEAUTI- 
Prwrias, any Fesgusese” Baie ge Oe Bea 

LEB, WORMS. ice x Bottle. 
Wholesale Depot, 7 Stxra Avenue. event wanted. 


JPRENCH STAMPING 
in any quantities. Send for Gane 
L, CENDRIER, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 
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VIENNA 
PREMIUMS. 
THE WILSON SHUTTLE 


SEWING-MACHINES 


Received the Grand 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AND MEDAL OF HONOR 
FOR THE 


BEST SEWING-MACKINE, 


THE BEST MADE SEWING-MACHINES, 
AND THREE 


Co-Operative Medals 


The Best Made Set of 
Harness, 

The Best Made Side Saddle, 
The Best Boot and Shoe 
Work, 

And the Best Samples of 
Cloth Sewing. 





No other Sewing-Machines received 
‘Premiums on their merits, which we will 
prove by evidence at our office, and that 
all reports relating to the contrary are 
false. 

Machines Sold on Easy Monthly Payments, 

SALESROOM: 

707 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 

And all other Cities in the United States. 


Do you Wisu to nz BraurioL? 


BARRY’S 























Pearl Cream 


Removes every blemish from the 
skin, and gives a pure and 


, BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
Sopot Se'Tiverts Sty New ork 
zd. Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


For $5 and $2, 


The Patent Brass Hsir-Curler, heated on any Gas- 
Burner, and Furnace for heating Sea ee On: On 
exhibition at the Fair of the American Institute, New 
York City, and recommended by first-class hair-dress- 
ers. Send Stamp for Circular to F. IMHORST, 
No. 20 Amity Street, New York. 


















sola by, all Druggists, 
Seeds for Fall Sowing. 
Bulbs for Fall Planting, 
Plants for Winter Flowering. 


Embracing every thing NEW and RARE in great 
variety, and at LOW RATES. Price-Lists mailed 
free to all applicants, 


Seodsmen, 85 Cortlandt 8t., New York. 


HE PATENT BUCKSKIN 
ge Dress Shields will ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
Dressthoroughly. The Perfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians. Send for circu- 
lars. D. C. Hatt & Co., 44 
West Broadway, N.Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 
ee 


Li Best _2-But- 

one Rior: 

2 753 single pair sent, postpaid, $1 00, Also, a well- 

sass cr Millinery Goods, Laces, Dresé-Trim- 
mings, &c.  Price-List sent free on application. 


J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N. Y. City. 
The New Florence 


Is the only Sewing-Machine that feeds 
the work backward and forward, or 
to the right and left, as the purchaser 
may prefer. It has en greatly IM-~- 
PROVED & SIMPLIFIED, and is far 
better than any other machine now in 
the market. (@ FLORENCE SEWING- 
MACHINE COMPANY, Florence, Ma: 


Dronkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees @ 
‘cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


ee eee 

BLE’ REAT DISCOVERY.— 
eect eo fever and seus, bilious fever, 
and chill fever. A tonic, Price$1 per bottle. Wholesale 
Depot, 7 Sixth Ave. Sold every where. Agents wanted. 


! ENOH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
t Bones & Co,, 125 Fourth Ave, Send for circular, 

















uy 


Hosted by Xs 


FALL IMPORTATIONS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Are now prepared to 
Exhibit their selections of FALL AND WINTER 
FABRICS, comprising MANY NOVELTIES PRO- 
DUCED THIS SEASON, in full lines of 
PLAIN AND FANCY DRESS GOODS, 
BLACK, FANCY, AND PLAIN SILKS, 
In Cloth and Evening Shades, 
ALL WIDTHS 
BLACK CLOAKING VELVETS. 
BLACK AND COLORED 
TRIMMING VELVETS, 
Cut on the Bias, suitable for MILLINERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, rox MISSES, LADIES, 
AND GENTLEMEN. 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, QUILTS, &c. 
Also, a Choice Selection of Novelties in 
EARLY FALL WRAPS, 
HOUSE JACKETS, &c., &e, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


1873. FALL 1873. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


MILLER & GRANT, 
879 Broadway, N. Yu 


ARE DAILY REORIVING 
NEW IMPORTATIONS OF RICH LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, RIBBONS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, &c., &c. 


Aso, NOVELTIES IN FANCY GOODS, 
t2~ ELEGANT DESIGNS IN OXIDIZED SILVER. 


Hhrich’s 

REAL LACES, EMBROIDERIES, BLACK SILKS, 
AND MOURNING GOODS, LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S UNDERWEAR, SHAWLS, FINE FURS, 
HATS, FEATHERS, RIBBONS, SUITS, &c., &c. 

FIRST-CLASS GOODS at Popular Prices. 

Samples sent free on application. 

Goods shipped C.O.D., with full privilege of ex- 
amination. 

Send stamp for Fall Price-List. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors aboye Fifth Avenue Hotel, 

Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 

Scarfs, French Embroidered Bi t Sets, &c., &e. 
Surrs, SACQUES, Ladies’ and Children’s Un- 
dergarments, Corsets, Infants’ Wardrobes. Agent 
Love’s Celebrated Hand-Made Cor- 
made to order. In charge of Mime. 


_ Miss M. E, COOK, 
461 Sixth Avenue, cor. 28th St., N. Y. 


BUSTLE. q 








cheapest Bustle in the market. ‘Whe wear- 

er can sit in any position whatever without bending 
or injuring it in the slightest degree, It conned 

entirely up on sitting, and returning with precision 
to its original shape on Baa The heaviest dress pq 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its nD 

erfect form (as is generally the fault). No 
ladies? wardrobe complete without hj 
the Standard Lotta Bustle. For saleo 
where. Ask for Nos. 10, 11, 15,53 

2, &c., comprising the various sizes and 
.. Patentée and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 69 

&801 Race St., Phil 


AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR OATALOGUE. 


Domestic Sewing-Machine Co., N. Y. 


EVERYBODY LIKES @ deauti- 
ful complexion, ana a soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
‘Wright's Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine, 7ragrant, 
transparent, and incomparable as 
a Toilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Toilet Artictes. 


Pita A tt St Pe eS 
Important to Ladies.—rnrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
‘Thonsand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
‘This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitnde of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. _Notice.— 
Full particulars wll be sept on jpeabias postage 
stamp. Address eS M‘CAL! es 
B 643 Broadway, New York. 
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HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER, 1873, 


ConTENTs : 


A LADY'S ENTERPRISE. 

In.ustzatioxs.—Poultry House on Wheels, 
Transverse Section.—The Poultry House and 
Grounds at Belair.—The Egg-Room.—Créve-Ceeur 
Cock.—Créve-Ceur Hen.—Houdan Cock.—Hou- 
dan Hen.—Fléche Cock.—Fléche Hen.—Bréda Hen 
and Cock.—Dorking Cock.—Dorking Hens.— 
Nankin Cock.—Nankin Hen.—The Epinette. 

L'ENVOI AND SONG. By Atrzep H. Lovis. 
GENERAL SHERMAN IN EUROPE AND THE 
EAST.—(Third Paper.) 

In.usrrations.—Castle of Europe and Village 
within its Walls.—The City of Sebastopol as it 
now is.—Malakoff.— Circassian Arms.— Tiflis.— 
Grand Duke Michael.—Pass of Dariel.—Schamyl’s 
Village, Guinib.— Cossacks.— Moscow.— Great 
Bell at Moscow.—Great Gun at Moscow.—Statue 
of Peter the Great, St. Petersburg.—Emperor Alex- 
ander IL—Gortschakoff.—Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess.—Statue of Nicholas I., St. Petersburg. 

THE LORDSHIP OF CORFU—A LEGEND OF 1516. 
By Pau. H. Harner, 

THE HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
INSTITUTE, 

Intustrations.—The Hampton Institute; the 
new Building.—Teachers’ Home and Girls’ Quar- 
ters.—Walls of St. John's Church.—Chapel and 
Farm Manager's House.— Winter-Quarters in 
front of Institute-—Negro Cabin at Hampton.— 
Lion and John Solomon.—The Printing-Office.— 
Girls' Industrial Room.— Reading-Room.—The 
Assembly-Room.—Ball Club, 

MEMNON. 
“DAT TADDEUS. 
Intusrration.— Behold me! I am dat Tad- 
deus |” 
WHO WAS RIGHT? 
OUR GIRLS. 
THE WORLD AND L 
THE HOME OF PAUL AND VIRGINIA.” 

Itcusrrations.—‘ The Souffleur."—The Yam- 
seh.—Les Trois Mamelles.—Cascade of the River 
Savane.—Le Pont Naturel. 

IN A TOBACCO FACTORY. 

IxtusrRatt0ns.— Breaking.— Sorting.— Stem- 
ming.—Boiling Licorice and Dipping.—Sprinkling 
the avrg eT piste Rbomi= eel Work, 
—Making Negro-Head.—Opening Finishing Pot. 
—The oldest and the youngest Hand. 

LOTTERY. By Juttan Hawrnonne. 

DETECTIVE PINKERTON. Bx Genenat R. B. 
Manor, U.S. 

HERO WORSHIP. 

A SIMPLETON.—A STORY OF THE DAY. Br 
Cuances Reapz. 

THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 
By Emrrro Casraian.—(Zenth Paper.) 

SEMPER FIDELIS. By Anne Cuamuers Ketouum. 

A LOSS TO THE PROFESSION. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD STAGER. 

THE JUDICIAL RECORD OF THE LATE CHIEF 
JUSTICE. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

















‘Tue October Number of Hamrgr's Macaztnz, con- 
tains Twenty-one Contributions, besides the Edi- 
torial Departments, with. over Sixty Illustrations. 
Colonel Avpznnizn’s splendidly illustrated descrip- 
tion of General Sherman's European tour is conclud- 
ed; the remarkable poultry establishment of the 
Baroness de Linas, at Belair, France, is described 
and illustrated; there is an illustrated paper on the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute for 
Freedmen ; a description of a Tobacco Factory, pro- 
fusely illustrated by W. L. Suzrap ; and a beautifully 
illustrated paper on Mauritius, prepared from Colonel 
Pike's “Sub-tropical Rambles,” recently published. 

The “ Recollections of an Old Stager,” and Eur10 
Casrevan’s ‘‘Republican Movement in Europe" are 
continued. General R. B. Marcy contributes some in- 
teresting anecdotes of Detective Pinkerton; and there 
isa very timely and interesting review of the Tudicial 
Record of Chief-Justice Chase by Joux 8. Brnson. 

Cuartes Reavr's Novel ‘A Simpleton,”is concluded 
in this Number, and is to be followed in November 
With a thrilling serial story, entitled “The Living 
Link,” by the author of “The Dodge Club,” char- 
acteristically illustrated by W. L. Suzranp. In an 
early Number will be commenced ‘‘My Mother and 
1,” A Love Story for Girls, by the author of ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 

There are three interesting short Stories in this 
number—one of them illustrated—and five excellent 
Poems. 

The five Editorial Departments are full of enter- 
tainment and instruction. The Editor's Historical 
Record—a department maintained from the earliest 
number of the Magazine, and the only monthly sum- 
Mary of events that is anywhere published—steadily 
improves in the scope and thoroughness of its treat- 
Ment. Groroe Wiu11am Curtis will resume the Easy 
Chair in the November Number, which will also con- 
tain the first of a series of papers by Cuasies Nogp- 
uorr, descriptive of the Pacific Coast. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


Onz Cory or EITuER ror Oxz Yxax, $4 00, Postacs 
Parra. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEELY, or 
HARPER'S BAZAR will be sent for one year to any 
Subscriber in the United States, POSTAGE PR: 
PAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 


Hanren's Magazine, Hanren's Wzexcr, and Hazrar’s 
Bazax, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorn. 


FINE FURS. 


A assortment, at less than manufacturers’ 
Prices. Send for Price-List. Orders promptly attended 
and sent C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 858 8th Ave,, N.Y. City. 


872 00 BACH WEEK, “228 "mt 


Business strictly legitimate. Particulars fece A vives 
ictly les cul ‘ess 
- WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 


$5 per day ! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo 
to$20 ple, ofelther sex, young or old, make more money at 
‘Work for nin thelr anare moments, or all the fime, than atanything 
else, Particulars free. Address G, Stinson & Co., id, Maine, 


a 








A NEW PERFUME 






NEW YORK. 


A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 









KNAB 


Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5th AVE. 
‘WM. ENABE & CO., Baltimore and 


New York. 





GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Ree eee by spe- 
cial act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, will take place in Public Library 
Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1873. 
Only go) thousand tickets will be sold. The 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 
At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
display ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 
dented sum of 


$1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 

among the ticket-holders. 
LIST OF GIFTS. 

ONE GRAND CASH GIFT.. 

ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 












80 CASH GIFTS — 5,000 
50 CASH GIFTS 
80 CASH GIFTS 
100 CASH GIFTS 
150 CASH GIFTS 
250 CASH GIFTS 
325 CASH GIFTS 
11,000 CASH GIFTS 


TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 
amounting t0...........+ ++. $1,500,000 

The distribution will be positive, whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 

PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven "Whole Tickets for $500; 2234 
Tickets for $1,000; 118 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 

Tickets now ready for sale, and all orders accompa- 
nied by the money promptly filled. Liberal terms given 
to those who buy to sell again. 

THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 


9 
Agent Pabst as Waaniag eo Be” 
Or THOS. H. HAYS, 
609 Broadway, New York. a 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
oh We answer—Itcosts less than 





actory pri 
y le le U Years. Send for 

cular, in which we refer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


this notice. 
nent Y, 8. Plano Co.» 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
‘These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most Rectca, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav: ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combi all that is d ible with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have caretalty prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of eve 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, an‘ 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
errs will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 

reminum offered to each and every subscriber for the 

ar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
|. every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 





ir a book just euplaed, containing 
over five hundred peention 2! ites, representing the 
leading Paris, Berl mndon, and New York fashions. 


Each garment is jutely described, with directions 
pSepn ting wskitiosacitteennigiat the least possible 
Sepepee he ents represented are for ladi 
mi , boys, and little children. The polonaises an 
oyer-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a Jady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price, The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
43 Broadway, New York. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘These Patterns are Gravxp To Fir any Figure, and 
are jitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 


The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IV. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER. 

LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOA) 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

ee Old) sencer' enemas sabigeesdawcapeies © 95 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 PS 














years old), hae 7 
OY'S KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... ‘* 29 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8 to 15 years old)......:.. - © 83 








) 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Bip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. ** 35 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER.... A 
GIRL'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 














5 to 15 years old) ee 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING - GOW: 

AND SMOKING -CAP. 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... " 43 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for gicl from & to 15 years old)... ¢ 
LADY’S SACQ) WRAPPER.......... 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers)... . sees 6 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.......... * 20 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years old)................. zen 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT . - © 99 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

NA GOWN) ys focaccs si casts satRoee when aeeke “ 387 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from2tob years old) * 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 





wre 
































BASQUE with Grecian Cape, Op pee 
wi recian Ca) )pen-fron' ver- 
Skt, aud Ful Trained Set . * 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 41 
DOUBLE 'TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT....... « 41 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT... * 43 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt, “ 46 
DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

ING SUIT “ 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grectan Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Round Skirt).........-.- epescse tex netaatnam OD, 


Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
































TIGHT BASQ] with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt.......-..++.+++ Sepeey 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor se 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). Pye 
SLEEVED SS JACKET WALKING SUL’ “15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKT 

SUIT....... sees Paes, 
LOOSE FRONT Di 

LONAISE WALKING SUIT.. © 98 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WAL) 6 Om 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. © 98 
LADIES' AND MISSES' BATHING OR 

NASTIC SUIT... weve * 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKIN! “« 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY 

WALKING SUIT. S89 
ENGLISH WALKIN “ 39 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200, No patterns separated 


or exchanged, 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and eend Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 


at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanrrer’s Macazinr, Harvenr’s Weexvy, and Harprr’s 

Bazax, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fry 
Suusonusers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

‘The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 9¢ cents a 
gears on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cente a year, payable atthe offce 
where received. Subscribers in’Canada must send 24 cents for the 
‘Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
Stgueeriptione may commence at any time, When no dates spect- 
fied, tis underttood that the subscription for the Maguzine. begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order, 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrenr & Brovurnsis prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Treas ror Apvertisine 1 Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Hanrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 





Hosted by \Ls00Q 








364 Bower: 

L. SHAW, Cor, 4th St., N.Y? 
The largest stock of Human Hair 
goods in the city. Wigs made to 
order by the best artists. A perfect 
fit guaranteed. The invisible wig a 
specialty. No. 1, round the head; 
No. 2, from forehead to nape of neck; 
No. 3, from ear to ear across crown } 
No. 4, from ear to ear across fore- 
head. Goods sent C.0.D. by express, 
or on receipt of color and money in 
registered letters or P. O. Order, free of charge. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


pare hanene & Bagtunns wilt ond either of the 
‘ollowing works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the. ones eee 








E@~ Hanrer's Catarocue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





L 
THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan, By H. B. Tuisrmam, M.A., LL.D., 
F-.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Canon of Durham, With New Map and Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. Cloth, $2 50. 
IL 
FLAMMARION'S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 
sphere. Translated from the French of Camitix 
LAMMARION. Edited by Janes Guatsuer, F.R.S., 
Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ical Department of the Royal Ouaerraiory at Green- 
wich. With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 
cuts. S8yo, Cloth, $6 00, 


I. 
TYERMAN'S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rey. Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton, with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Rev. L. Ty- 
zRMAN, Author of ‘Life and Times of the Rey. John 


Wesley,” &c. With Steel Portraits. Crown Syo, 
Cloth, $2 50. (Uniform with Tyerman's ‘Life of 
John Wesley.”) 


Iv. 

THE BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH, The Dwelling, 
the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining-Room, the 
Parlor, the Library, the Kitchen, the Sick-Room. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00." (Uniform in style and price with 
the “ Bazar Book of Decorum.”) 

v. 

CASTELAR'S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
Old Rome and New Italy. By Emrrio Casrevar. 
pce by Mrs, Antxur Arnoxp, 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 


VL. 
LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the 
Rey. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. Rrvcawax, D.D. 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


VIL. 

1 GO A-FISHING. By W. C. Prose, Author of 
“Boat Life in Baxpt ‘and Nubia,” “Tent Life in 
the Holy Land,” “Later Years,” “‘The Old House 
by the River,” &c. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50. : 

Vil. 

ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. 

Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Ix. 

MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness. Ap- 
proved by “hysicians of all Schools. ustrations, 
12mo, Clot, * 50, 


x. 
FARM BALLADS. By Wit Canrreron. Illustrated. 
Prrars Svo, Cloth, Beyeled and Illuminated, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tH Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


iy 

MISS DOROTHY’S CHARGE. By Franx Lue 

Brneprér, Author of “ My Daughter Elinor,” ‘ Miss 

Van Kortland,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, $100; Cloth, 
$1 80, (Nearly Ready.) 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. By Miss Bravpon, 
Author of “Aurora Floyd,” ‘Eleanor’s Victory,” 
“Birds of Prey,” ‘Lovels of Arden,” “To the Bit- 
ter End,” &c. Illustrated. -Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


By Joux W. 





3. 

A SIMPLETON: A Story of the ee By Cartes 
Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” ‘Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ‘Never Too Late to Mend,” &c. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


4. 
-TOO SOON: A Study of a Girl's Heart. By Karu- 
antnE 8S. Macqvorp, Author of “ Patty,” &&. Svo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


5. 

INNOCENT. ATale of Modern Life. By Mrs. Oxr- 
puant, Author of “ Agnes,” “ Chronicles of Catling- 
ford,” “John: a Love Story,” “ Brownlows,” &. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


6. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. By Witxre Coxiins, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” ‘ Armadale,” “Moon- 
stone,” “Man and Wife,” &., &. bo, Paper, 
50 cents. " 


““<HE COMETH NOT," SHE SAID.” 5g Ante 
Tuomas, Author of “On Guard,” “ Walter Goring,” 


“Theo Leigh," “Played Out,” d&c., &c. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents, 


8. 
THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Harerer Marrixzav. New Edition. 
8yo, Paper, 50 cents. 





t2- Harrer & Brorurns will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


OODALL’S PLAYING CARDS. 


@ The Best and Cheapest, 


Sold Every Where. 

NTE —BO0O0K AGENTS, to sell new 
WA and popular books. Books that are 
admirably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Public Men, by John W. Forney ;’ Farm Ballads, by 
Will Carleton; I Go a-Fishing, by W. C. Prime; Miss 
Beecher's Hontsekeeper and Healthkeeper ‘The Fishing 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. For further particulars, inquire of or address 

AVERY BILL, 


Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N.Y, 
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FACETIZA. 

A Panistan dentist, who 
has a small villa in the out- 
skirts, has raised upon a 
mound at the bottom of his 
littlegardenasummer-house 
built entirely of buman 
teeth. From a distance it 
looks very nice, but close, 
certainly Tather extraordi- 
nary. A short timesince the 
dentist sent his servant into 
the country with orders to 
put the house in order and 
clean the summer - house. 
Five days having elapsed 
and the servant not return- 
ing, his master lost patience, 
and made his way to the 
villa, There he found his 
man diligently occupied in 
cleaning the summer-house 
—with a tooth-brush ! 

Piet poet 

A Vest THAT SHOULD BE 

pousLiEp—The harvest. 

ae 
~ Aman having a bill against 
a distant merchant, sent a 
Jetter of inquiry to a banker 
of that locality. The reply 
was, ‘He is dead; but he 
pays now just as well as he 
ever did.” 

—————— 
“Sace Commenr. — Some 
one tells a story of a steam- 
boat passenger watching the 
revolving light of a light- 
house on the coast, and 
exclaiming, ‘“ Tupiter! the 
wind blows that light out as 
fast as the man can strike 
it” 

An epicure has written to 
the authorities to ask for a 
few new-laid eggs of the oc- 
topus, as he wishes to try 
their flavor. 

eae es 

“How I prize you, my 
dear!” said the jimmy to the 
safe door. 

—————— 

If you want to try a man’s 
capacity, give him’ a cigar, 
then a strip of paper ; light 
a match, and as soon as he 
has the cigar bit off and his 
paper in a blaze, ask him an 





MA 
\ \ ~ ‘ 
\ an 


important ae that can’t be answered under sixty | 


seconds. ‘he, generality. of mankind pull hard and 
then begin to reply, stop short and pull again, and re- 
commence afresh. Then they send out a sentence en- 
veloped in smoke, and about as clear as ground green 
glass; then vat break off short and go for the weed 
rain, and finally they try to convey their ideas in an 
eloquent glance; the paper burns down to their fin- 
gers, and their hand Boes up like a pigeon out of a 
spring trap. The final expression of sentiment is not 
exactly euitable for a class at Sunday-school, 
eee 


A Woman's Attment—The stitch, 


Piaget 
A sea-captain, invited to meet the committee of a 


society for the evangelization of Africa, when asked, 
“Do the subjects of the King of Dahomey keep Sun- 
day ?” replied, ‘ Yes, and every thing else they can lay 
their hands on,” 


‘The death of John Stuart Mill brings up the anec~ 
dote of the Philadelphia publisher, who advertised cer- 
tain new books as follows, ‘ Mill on Political Econo- 
my; Ditto on the Floss.” * 


Nipeineteeeetiedy 
A young lawyer lately concluded his argument in a 
case of damages for injury done by the defendant's 
pigs with the following burst: “If, gentlemen of the 
jury, the defendant's pigs are permitted. to roam at 
re over the fair fields of my client with impunity, 
Then res, then, indeed, have our institutions been 
made fn vain.” 


ear opposite counsel:said, “You can score one for 
sate’ ° 

China has abolished the kotow., We don’t know 
what it is, but we are glad it is abolished, for we never 
liked it. 


An orphan, under age, married his female guardian 
in Ilinois the other day, and was compelled to get her 
written consent to his marriage before the wedding 
could take place. 


The creditors of an absconding banker found, on 
opening his safe, that the only thing he had laid up. 
fora y day was an umbrella. 


AN \ Vo DF 





' an uproarious fiend‘in the yard sho 
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THE MYSTERY SOLVED. 


SentimenTAL Younc Lapy. ‘“ What a delightful Letter James Henry does write! 
So full of poetical gems! What a Wonder 


Rovatty From a New Port or View.—We have 
never, says a Western editor, associated much with 
royalty, partly because monarchs "of the present day 
are not proper companions for a virtuous young man, 
and partly because none of them have come to this 
country animated by a craving anxiety for our society. 
But we have seen a great deal of kings in the theatres, 
and We have never been more thankful that we are a 
republican who can never by any possibility be placed 
upon a throne than when we have observed that ever 
movement of a king is always heralded by a flouris! 
of trumpets and a roll of drums. This would consti- 
tute an insuperable objection to our assumption of a 
crown... It would be very dis ible if. there were a 
man hired by the government to-execute the chromatic 
scale upon a brass horn every 1ime we went from the 
bath-room to.the front parlor, or to plunge about wild- 
ly through variations on the trombone whenever we 
crossed our legs or took.a drink of water. It would 
be equally. horrible if; when we went to the head of 
the stairs to call to the hired. girl pe breakfast on, 

ld rattle out the 
long roll on a drum., So, upon the whole, it is perhaps 
better that things are as they are, 


eee: 
What is the champion conundrum ?—Life, because 
every body has to give it up. 
Beene 
What relation is a loaf of bread to a locomotive ?— 
Its mother. Why? Because bread is a necessity and 
a locomotive an invention, and we all know that ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention. 
een ae 
A Bennington daughter, whose. domestic nature is 
equal to her natural simplicity, was invited by an Ad- 
vent exhorter to join his sect, get her white robe ready, 
and prepare to ascend. “TI can’t,” the maiden peplied; 
“father and mother are going up, and somebody must 
stay to see to the cattle. 


iat 

Professor Agassiz is no believer in Darwin. Not 
long, ago he was introduced to a lady whom he was 
quite sure of having met before. She told him he was 
mistaken. He laughingly replied, ‘ Well, we have 
known each other, but I presume it was when we were 
both toads.” 
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Mrs. MorIARTY, BECOMING INFATUATED WITH THE PRESENT STYLE OF SIDE ORNAMENTATION, SHOWS THE 
. BENIGHTED DENIZENS OF MACKERELVILLE HOW THE THING IS DONE, 


Memory he must have for Poetry!” 





The above shows James Henry in the act of concocting one of these wonderful 


Effusions, 


SEEDINESS IN SPRING, 
Caught in a vernal shower, 
I got beneath a tree; 
For I am not a flower; 
The rain jmproves not me: 
ids the dandelion, 
rives the daisy’s hues, 
not restores the dye on 
4 - My coat, or mends my shoes. 


And thou, too fairest daughter 
Of not a wealthy sire, 
Alas, no good rain-water 
Will do to thine attire, 
For all the rose and lily 
That in thy cheek combine! 
And I were very silly 
To wish that thou wert mine. 


a 
A SETTLER SETTLED. 

“T have come,” said a Scotch farmer to a neighbor 
laird who was nee ae Thave come to settle about 
that bit of land.” 

“Settle’t !” cried the old wrangler ; ‘‘how will you 
settle’t? Your father couldnasettle’t, and your grand- 
father couldna settle’t, and. the ‘fifteen’ couldna set- 
tle’t, and how will you settle’t 2” 

“Oh,” said the rival claimant, ‘I'll let you have it 
altogether.” 

“But I'll no tak’ it,” cried the stout old litigant, and 
turned his face resolutely to the wall. 


ee 
Paorrio Exursrrion—A stand of arms. 
ae agate 
THE BEST THING TO DO SHOULD THE Drum OF YOUR 
Ean BE DESTROYED—Get a trumpet. 


cae 

‘The price of speckled trout just now is twenty-five 
cents a speck. Purchasers who do not count the 
specks are liable to be cheated. 

eR 

A lady hearing that a tunnel cost 5000 francs a yard, 
SnpoRans her husband to buy her a dress of that 
material. 


NS 
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THE LINE MUST BE DRAWN SOMEWHERE! 


[Ocropzr 4, 1873. 


A citizen of Connecticut, 
recently introduced to a 
newly married man, con- 
gratulated him warmly, and 
said, “Ah, these Litchfield 
County girls make clever 
wives; I've had three of 
’em.” 

ieee 

There are experts on all 
manner of subjects in these 
days of litigation. A wom- 
an testified the other day in 
a. turkey case, and declared 
that she knew ‘these tur- 
keys by their walk, their 
countenance, and their man- 
ner of roosting.” 


ange 
A good-hearted but par- 
tially. deaf old lady is much 
disturbed by the talk about 
the Kickapoo Indians. She 
doesn’t see why any body 
should kick a poor Indian. 


een 

‘A parent writes that he is 
annoyed and pained by his 
young son staying out at 
night, and asks a remedy for 
this rapidly growing evil. 
‘There'are several remedies. 
‘The most effectual is tocom-, 
pel him to wear patched 
clothing. 


aes 

LADIES WHO LIGHT UP WELL 
at Nicut—Those who have 
lantern-jaws. 


ee 

A young Irishman told a 

sweet Cork girl (flesh and 

blood, not made of stopper) 

that the following was pho- 

nography: “UR AB br 
. 


The following elegant no- 
tice of the change of weath- 
er appears in a paper ; “The 
sun is.swinging up the cir 
cle again, and will soon cross 
into the overcoat line from 
the regions where lighter 
clothing and ham and e; 
tell us the condition of the 
atmosphere.” 


hig 


eee 

A crowd of quarrelsome 
people were dispersed from 
the front of a residence in 
4 very singular and sudden 
mannerone night. Astran- 
ger visi the family slipped into the crowd unper- 
ceived, and extending an inverted hat, announced that 
he was making a missionary collection. ‘Two minutes 
later he stood there alone, with not.a single member 
of the turbulent mass to be seen in any direction. 

pa ts 

A canErut Soor.—A man who was discovered aslee] 
among a lot of tombstones in a stone-cutter’s ah 
said, on being awakened, that he had come in to buy 
a monument for himself, and having picked out one, 
made up his’ mind,he would ‘try it one night before 


purchasing. 


“James Jenkins,” said a school-master to his pupil, 
“what is an average?” 

“A thing, Sir,” answered the scholar, promptly, 
“that hens lay eggs upon.” 

“Why do you say that, you silly boy ?” asked the 
pedagogue. 

“ Because, Sir,” said the-youth, “I heard a gentle- 
man say the other dayas a Jay, on an aver- 
age, a hundred and twenty eggs a year.” 


oe 
A big nose may be justly called nobby. 
see 


A Quaxrr Prrszer’s Proverss.—Never send thou 
an article for publication without giving the editor 
thy name, for thy name may perchance secure publi- 
cation. Never do thon loaf about a printing-office, 
ask questions, or. knock down type, or the boys will 
love thee like as they do shade trees—when thou leavest. 
Thou shouldst never read the copy on the printer's 
case, or the composer thereof may knock thee down. 
Neveringuire thou of the editor for the news, for, be- 
hold, it is his business at the appointed time to give it 
thee without asking. It is not right that thou shouldst. 
ask him who is the author of an article, for it is his 
duty to keep such things to himself. When thou dost 
enter his office, take heed unto thyself that thou dost 
not look at what may be lying open and concerneth 
thee not, for that is not meet in the sight of good- 
breeding. Neither examine thou the proof-sheet, for 
it is not ready to meet thine eye; that thou mayest 
understand. 


1 


A 





My Lapy. “And 1) you leave your last Situation ?”” 


fell, tay Lady, 1 ’adn’t 


Sensitive Berns. 


in the Ouse ’ardly a Month when I hascertained as 


the Ladies of the Family ’ad never even been Presented at Court!” 
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[Ocrozrr 11, 1873. 





that of the specie or paper-money of the United 
States. The use of the money cowry in Africa 
is well known, many tons of the shells being an- 
nually imported to Great Britain, and again ex- 
ported for barter with the native tribes. 

ne 


Harper’s Macazine, WEEKLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber, PostaAGE PREPAID, on receipt 
of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 








«@ A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
Ly contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, Ocroser 11, 1873, 








> With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for October 4 was sent out 
gratuitously an interesting 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing several illustrations, and fur- 
ther installments of “ PHINEAS REDUX,” 
by AnTHoNy TROLLOPE, and “THE Pa- 
RISIANS,” by Lorp Lytron. 

An EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT will be 
sent out gratuitously with the Number 
of Harper’s WEEKLY for October 11. 





UW Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich and varied assortment of patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Fall Street 
and House Dresses, Wrappers, Basques, Man- 
telets, etc. ; Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Lingerie ; 
Ldgings, Insertions, Borders, Vignettes, etc. etc. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





THE SOLEMNITY OF 
MARRIAGE. 


these days of divorces, separations, and 

general public disagreements between 
husband and wife, there is apprehension that 
the real dignity and solemnity of marriage 
may be frequently overlooked. It is too rap- 
idly becoming a not uncommon belief that 
marriage is an arrangement simply for the 
happiness of the high contracting parties, 
and that as soon as perfect happiness ceases 
the contract is virtually at an end, and needs 
only the sanction of the law to set it aside, 
as that sanction authorized it in the begin- 
ning. 
But this idea is a thoroughly miserable 
one, not only in the impiety of its disregard 
of sacred vows, but in the depravity of the 
selfishness of such disregard, not only in the- 
ory, but in practice, It loses sight of every 
relation of marriage but that between the 
husband and wife personally ; forgets its in- 
terwoven affiliations with others, its influ- 
ence upon society, its obligations to the com- 
munity; is entirely oblivious of the fate of 
children, one side of whose life the divorce 
of parents inevitably removes, and is thus 
grossly material and mischievous in every 
point of view. 

If marriage were an institution intended 
only to endure so long as perfect happiness 
under its bond endures, there would be no 
civil need of marriage at all, nor of any out- 
ward observance of union. But the oath of 
marriage is taken for better or worse, and 
the existence of children, whose affections 
belong to both parents, in whose veins the 
blood of both parents runs, marks the insti- 
tution as a thing intended for perpetuity. 
The mere happiness of having one’s own 
way is a but a crude and shallow thing, as 
reflection can not but teach; but there comes 
by-and-by, out of the fostering growth of a 
long discipline, a happiness born of self-de- 
nial, of patience, of duty well done, that as 
far exceeds any other as the perfect blossom 
exceeds the sleeping bud. The one happi- 
ness dies with the gratification that gave it 
birth; the other never knows death, for it 
has become a part of the soul perfecting it- 
self through trial. 

In fact, nobody but a simpleton would 
look for complete happiness in marriage un- 
til its great leaven has had time to work, 
and interunite lives, hopes, and aims. There 
is, indeed, the lovers’ rapture in the ear- 
ly days, that dazzling atmosphere of bliss 
which surrounds the two, and shuts out the 
world beyond, as the bright and blinding sun- 


shine shuts out the great universe of stars, 
which folds them in upon themselves in an 
ecstatic content that passes — passes pres- 
ently and fortunately, since human life and 
work would find it as unhealthy for any 
length of time as any hardy plant would 
find the concentrated warmth and light of 
a greenhouse. And after that has passed 
comes the real task, the assimilation in the 
great alembic of marriage, with love for the 
solvent, of two natures that are of different 
birth, of different rearing and education, 
and frequently of different tastes. Too oft- 
en the solvent gives out before the task is 
done; and all too often then the end comes, 
and the appeal to courts of law. 

But it is really just here that marriage 
should assert its value. Has the expected 
happiness, after all, proved only a dream and 
an illusion? Has it been found impossible 
for you to have your every wish met, and 
the other party in the case to do the same? 
Has happiness fled indignantly before a 
compromise in which there shall be mu- 
tual yielding, or has it utterly expired in 
suffering? That, then, is the hour for prin- 
ciple, the hour for duty, the hour in which 
to remember that if marriage is not in ev- 
ery Church accounted a sacrament, yet, nev- 
ertheless, at every celebration of it God him- 
self has been called to witness it, to sanctify 
it, and take part in it, and that thereafter 
only in sacrilege can it be lightly or irrey- 
erently treated. 

We do not, certainly, pretend to deny that 
there are cases where crime and insanity de- 
mand a different view of the infrangibility 
of the marriage bond; but such cases are 
exceptional, perhaps enough so to prove the 
rule. The ordinary marriage is that of the 
ordinary man and woman, neither of whom 
is criminally insane, and who are capable of 
reasonable and honorable action, and who, 
if they choose to look around them, to look 
backward from the beginning, to look for- 
ward to the end, will find many a prudent 
and pleasant way of closing any chasm that 
may open between them. 

In some regions of France, where, under 
the hereditary religion, divorce is impossi- 
ble, but where, for all that, a couple may 
have found life together insupportable, and 
so desire to live apart, the couple give notice 
of their desire to the curé of the parish, who 
immediately thereon packs his knapsack 
and takes up his abode with that couple for 
a year, in order ostensibly to ascertain if 
their desire is just. Of course then it very 
naturally and instantly becomes the pur- 
pose of either party to prove to the priest 
that it is not the one to blame; and thus 
the angry word remains unspoken, the an- 
gry reply ungiven; snapping and snarling 
are unheard; there is no more bickering 
over shameless trifles ; little attentions are 
rendered for the sake of appearances, and 
accepted for the same; the two are mutu- 
ally mollified ; they find there is some good 
in each other yet, and usually before the 
year expires the good curé takes his knap- 
sack and departs, leaving a reconciled hus- 
band and wife behind him. 

It would, of course, be out of the question 
to apply such a remedy any where but with 
rude peasants, for, indeed, there 1s no one 
among superior classes receiving quite the 
affection or having the authority of the vil- 
lage priest with his people; and the pres- 
ence in such instances of mothers-in-law or 
the customary relatives always does more 
hurt than good. But it is every where.pos- 
sible to remember that a greater than any 
village priest, a nearer and dearer Friend, 
and One the fiat of whose authority is fate, 
is always present, and so to order one’s ways 
that that omnipresent eye shall see no wrong 
in them. It is even possible to lay aside in- 
jured pride or wounded sensibility, and to 
forget one’s self absolutely in a sweetness 
that shall win the dead love back to life. 

But if you fail to win the dead love back, 
if you fail to renew the whole of its old de- 
lightful spell, can you find no pleasure in 
your children, in the care of their present, 
the anticipation of their future? Can you 
not simulate a happiness, or at least a calm, 
you do not feel, and keep a peaceful home 
about you for the sake of its influence upon 
their temperaments? And can you not feel 
a half-consoling satisfaction in the fact of 
your attempt, and the consciousness that 
you yourself are not. poisoning your chil- 
dren’s memories at the source, are not mak- 
ing home an impossible place for the one 
who has as much right there as yourself, are 
not laying violent hands on the domestic 
altar, are not injuring others by your ex- 
ample? 

But if you succeed in winning back the 
dead love, or if, indeed, you never lost it, 
what a life is yours, and within what a 
charmed sphere do you move! You know 
the full blessing of companionship—of a 
companionship where utter confidence ex- 
ists, where interests are identical, where 
fear is cast out, where every word and every 
thought meets its echo, where the smile is 
always ready, the loving lip, the following 


eye, where one climbs on the hand of the 
other, and the other urges forward with lofty 
cheer, and where husband and wife so close- 
ly grow together that even Death can not 
part them, but their spirits seem to be at 
one long after the sods separate the dead 
from the living body. 

We once saw the end of such a marriage, 
so far as this world goes, The half-para- 
lyzed husband, who had been the old wife’s 
care for years, was in the room below, when 
she was prostrated with a swift and fatal 
fever. But she refused to let him be told. 
“He is dying too,” she said, “and he will 
miss me s0 if he knows I die the first.” The 
next day they lay side by side on one bed; 
and though we had looked on many memo- 
rable sights—on men and women in all the 
breathing beauty of youth, on marble sculp- 
tures, frost-white and perfect—we thought 
we had never seen any thing so beautiful as 
those two shrunken frames, between whose 
animating spirits the marriage was so per- 
fect that one could not stay without the 
other—a marriage that could only have be- 
gun in this world, and was to go forward 
through heavenly eternities! 





OCTOBER MARKETING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


N October there is even a greater variety 
of food of every kind than in September, 
as the following list will show: 


FISH. 

Black and striped bass, black and blue fish, butter- 
fish, carp, cod, flounders, haddock, mackerel, Spanish 
mackerel, mullet, muskalonge, blue perch, pickerel, 
plaice, porgy, ray, scup, skate, smelt, sucker, sun-fish, 
lake trout, weak-fish, and frogs. 

SHELL-FISH. 

Hard and soft shell clams, hard and soft shell crabs, 
lobsters, mussels, oysters, periwinkles, prawns, scal- 
lops, green turtles, 

MEAT. 
Beef, mutton, lamb, pork, sucking pig, tame rabbits. 
POULTRY. 

Chickens, capons, spring chickens, Guinea-fowls, 

ducks, ducklings, goslings, turkeys, 
GAME, 

Bobolink, yellow-legs, blackbirds, robins, high-holes, 
orioles, thrush, woodpecker, brand-goose, wild-goose, 
curlew, ducks (canvas-back, red-head, mallard, black, 
wood, widgeon, broad-bill, teal, and pintail), grouse, 
hare, meadow-lark, partridge, pheasant, prairie-hen, 
pigeons and squabs, plover, opossum, rabbit, rac- 
coon, rail, snipe, squirrel, buck venison, woodcock, 


woodchuck, 
VEGETABLES. 

Artichokes, Jerusalem artichokes, beets, broccoli, 
Brussels sprouts, cabbages (red, Savoy, and white), 
cardoons, carrots, cauliflowers, table and turnip-root- 
ed celery, chiccory, cucumbers, corn, endive, kohl- 
rabi, Lima beans, okra, musk and water melons, on- 
ions, potatoes, sweet potatoes, pumpkins, radishes 
(black, red, and yellow), salsify, squash, tomatoes, 
white and Russia turnips, water-cress, 

FOR PICKLING. 

Cucumbers, mangoes, small onions, peppers, string- 

beans, tomatoes, tarragon. 
FRUITS. 

Apples, barberries, cranberries, cocoa-nuts, chest- 
nuts, black-walnuts, hickory-nuts, bananas, grapes, 
oranges, peaches, pears, plums, quince, 

In our last article we said that brook 
trout could be caught on and after Septem- 
ber 15; it should read until September 15. 

Beef begins to be in its prime in October ; 
so are mutton, poultry, and most game. 

Our need of food increases as the weather 
becomes colder; and nature provides for 
this, as will be easily seen by the above 
lists. Rich soups and large joints will take 
the place of light dishes, vegetables, and 
fruits, though by no means excluding them 
entirely. 

Palatable, nutritious, and healthy cooking 
is impossible without beef broth; as it is the 
foundation of soups, sauces, and gravies. As 
we have said before, beef broth is neither 
expensive nor difficult to make, and is easily 
kept for two or three days in winter-time. 

Two kinds of fluid are used besides broth 
to make soups—milk and water; but, al- 
though good, they are light soups in com- 
parison with those made with broth. But- 
ter is added when water is used. 

Bones alone make a gelatinous broth, but 
not as nutritious as when used with meat. 
A pound of meat and bones makes a pint 
and a half of good broth ; two pounds make 
a quart of rich broth. The more meat used 
with a certain amount of water, the richer 
the broth. The pieces of beef generally used 
to make broth are the leg, the shin, the neck, 
the round, and the chuck; other pieces are 
just as good, but they are dearer, and do 
not make more or better broth. Besides 
beef, the trimmings of pieces of beef and 
veal, of chickens, turkeys, and Guinea-birds, 
are excellent to make broth ; also the bones 
and what has been left of the same pieces 
after having been served as roasted pieces, 
and after having cracked the bones with a 
chopper. Any kind of meat or bones used 
to make broth must be fresh; the piece of 
meat or bird, the bones of which are used 
for broth, must have been roasted when 
very fresh. The least taint spoils the broth. 
Many epicures use every kind of game, bi- 
ped or quadruped, with beef to make broth, 
either raw or the bones of such after having 


been served as roast pieces, especially such 
game as partridges and like birds, rabbits, 
hares, ete.; such broth has_a gamy taste. 
Some go further; when they have made 
rich beef broth, they boil game in it to make 
it richer, and then make consommé with it. 
It is then real essence of meat, and very rich 
food. 

The best utensil for making broth is an 
earthen pot; next is a copper or iron ‘di- 
gester or kettle, well lined with tin. An 
iron pan lined with porcelain is excellent if 
the porcelain is not cracked. Any kind of 
fire is good as long as it is not too sharp, and 
will keep the pot simmering; it does not 
matter whether it is on a stove or range, in 
a grate or furnace, or whether it fs a hard 
coal, charcoal, or wood fire. It is not neces- 
sary to be a thorough cook to make excel- 
lent broth, for care and watchfulness are the 
only two qualities required. 

Process: Put two pounds of beef in a pot 
or kettle with two quarts and a half of cold 
water, a small table-spoonful of salt, and set 
it on a good fire ; after about thirty or forty 
minutes the scum will begin to collect on 
the surface; take a skimmer and skim it 
off as soon as there is enough of it; when it 
begins to boil add about a wine-glassful of 
cold water to stop the boiling, and allow all 
the scum to come on the surface in order to 
remove it. When no more of it comes up 
add a small turnip, or part of one, a medium- 
sized carrot, two cloves, an onion, a stalk of 
celery, a leek, and a clove of garlic; simmer 
constantly for about six hours, then add a 
table-spoonful of burned sugar, and the 
broth is made. The meat is either served 
with the carrot, turnip, and leek, or prepared 
as directed for cold beef in a preceding num- 
ber. Strain the broth, and it is ready for 
use. It does not keep long in summer with- 
out turning sour; it is then necessary to 
cool it quickly by exposing it to a draught, 
and to keep it in a dark and cool closet, or 
on ice. It keeps longer by giving it one 
boil every twelve hours. 

Burned Sugar, or Caramel.—The utensil 
used to make caramel or burned sugar can 
not be used for any thing else afterward. 
An old tin pan or old ladle answers the pur- 
pose. White is better than brown sugar or 
molasses, having a finer flavor. The process 
is to put about two ounces of sugar in the 
ladle or pan, and set it over a rather sharp 
fire; stir with a piece of wood, or a wooden 
skewer used by butchers, till it is black, and 
begins to send forth a burning smell, when 
add a gill or so of cold water; stir and boil 
gently for four or five minutes; take off the 
fire, strain, let it cool, and it is made. When 
cold it is put in a bottle, corked, and used 
whenever wanted. It keeps well, and may 
be used warm as well as cold. 

Consommé.—This means very rich broth 
made richer and clarified. It is to the old 
what milk is to the infant—the best food 
that can be given. 

Process: When broth is made and strain- 
ed it is put back in the pot or digester with 
a few onions or carrots in slices, lean beef 
chopped and mixed with raw eggs, and then 
beaten into the broth, which is set on the 
fire and boiled for about half an hour, or un- 
til perfectly clear. The more chopped meat 
is used, the richer the consommé. It is as 
nutritious as beef, healthful, and very easy 
of digestion. Whoever named it the staff of 
old age named it rightly ; it is certainly the 
best way for old persons, deprived of masti- 
cating powers and of strong digestive or- 
gans, to eat, digest, and assimilate beef and 
other meats. 

Chicken Broth—This is generally made 
for invalids, for whom beef broth is too rich ; 
although chicken broth can be made rich 
also by putting several old chickens in the 
kettle with a comparatively small amount 
of water. 

Process: To make an ordinary chicken 
broth, neither rich nor weak, put in the soup 
kettle an old chicken, the bones of which 
you crack in several places, or half of a 
chicken, with about a quart of water to a 
pound of meat; add a little salt, and set on 
a good fire. When commencing to boil push 
the kettle back, add a gill of cold water, and 
skim off the scum that gathers on the sur- 
face. When no more scum comes up, add 
a carrot, a stick of celery, and two leeks ; 
simmer for two hours, strain, and use. If 
wanted weak, put more water and less chick- 
en, and vice versa if wanted rich. 

Veal Broth.—Like chicken broth, it is gen- 
erally made for invalids; the process is ex- 
actly like the above, using a pound of the 
breast or neck piece of veal instead of a 


‘pound of chicken. 


Mutton Broth—Proceed and season exact- 
ly as directed for beef broth, using the same 
weight of mutton as of beef. 

Leek Soup.—Take half a dozen leeks, clean. 
and wash them well, cut them in thin slices, 
and put them in a pan with a little butter; 
fry until they begin to color, when add three 
pints of broth. or water, and simmer for an 
hour. While it is simmering, cut two or 
three slices of bread in dice, and put it in 
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the soup tureen ; salt to taste, and turn the 
leeks and broth over the bread; cover the 
tureen for two or three minutes, and serve. 
Leek is the most demulcent of edible vege- 
tables. 

Leek Soup for Invalids.—Clean and wash a 
dozen of good-sized leeks, and cut them in 
thin slices; put them in a pan with two 
ounces of butter, and fry them till about 
half done; add about two quarts of broth, 
and simmer until about half reduced ; add 
salt to taste, and serve as it is. This leek 
soup is excellent for invalids and consump- 
tives. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
COIFFURES. 

EFORE describing the bonnets displayed by 
private milliners it is necessary to say that 
there is a change in the way of arranging the 
hair. Parisian ladies retain the high puffs and 
braids on top of the head, with the back hair un- 
relieved by plaits or tresses, but this style is unbe- 
coming to the slender faces of American women, 
hence the desire here to return to lower coiffures. 
‘The new caprice for day wear is to have a single 
narrow chatelaine braid down the back of the 
head, with two or three soft puffs on top and a 
crown braid in front. The back hair is still 
combed up from the nape of the neck, but its 
bare look is taken away by the chatelaine braid. 
Thick ropes made of two tresses of hair twisted 
together are even newer than plaits for the crown 
and chatelaine. The part above the forehead is 
shown, and the front hair, in long rippling waves, 
natural and careless-looking, is laid smoothly 
* and low on the temples, instead of being drawn 
backward and covered up with frizzes and fringe. 
Smooth hair is once more in fashion, though la- 
- dies destroy the beauty of the new arrangement 
by pasting the waves flatly with pomade or ban- 
doline. Side locks in front of the ear are worn 

turned toward the face instead of backward. 


BONNETS. 


Three styles of bonnets are offered by exclu- 
sive milliners. That which will be most preva- 
lent is an improved Rabagas, with broad, half- 
high crown, and an upturned coronet brim lean- 
ing outward from the crown, and sometimes 
slightly pointed and indented on the left side; 
the back recedes and fits beautifully over the new 
coiffures. Second is a dressy Marie Antoinette 
shape, with the sides curved outward as the brims 
of Leghorn hats were worn in the summer, and an 
elaborate face trimming under this brim. Third 
is the Directoire shape, a simple yet distingué 
bonnet without a coronet, but with a projecting 
front that shelters the abundant face trimming 
now in vogue. 

Colored velvet bonnets are chosen to match 
the suit with which they are worn, or else. to 
brighten black costumes. Perhaps the choicest 
among these are the dark blue-grays, called gran- 
ite and slate color. Sage and plum color have 
had their day, and are to be superseded by ultra- 
marine blue and myrtle green. Corbeau and 
Havana—dark ashes-of-roses with pink tinges— 
are choice selections; olives and bronze are still 
in favor. The velvet is placéd smoothly on the 
frame, showing its graceful outlines. The trim- 
ming is soft gros d’Orient (twilled silk) of a light- 
er shade mingled with velvet like the bonnet, 
laid in easy, careless folds around the crown al- 
most to its top; erect loops with a cut steel dag- 
ger thrust through them are placed slightly to 
the left of the front—the right side has only the 
folds for trimming—and a short broad end, or else 
nothing in the way of streamers, is behind; two 
demi-long plumes spring out of the erect loops 
and curl over the crown to the back; the coro- 
net brim is covered with velvet, corded or piped 
on the edge with the trimming silk, and there is 
a soft velvet puff, or else two silk puffs, placed as 
face trimming under the brim; a flower cluster, 
usually three half-blown roses, is placed low on 
the left of the back, or a smaller cluster nestles 
on the indentation of the brim. Strings.of gros 





grain ribbon are added or omitted as the wearer. 


pleases. This general description serves for the 
greater number of bonnets, and is more useful to 
the reader than detailed descriptions of separate 
bonnets. On many bonnets flowers are omitted 
altogether, and feathers are used in abundance, 
Steel must be very carefully used, or else it is 
vulgar—besides, it is very expensive. Judicious 
milliners prohibit it except in the slender long 
dagger of finely cut diamond-steel, and a single 
light row of beading around dark velvet coronets. 
Lace is very little used. 

Black bonnets will continue as popular as ever. 
For the demi-season they are made of dotted 
Brussels net laid plainly on the frame; this net 
is only visible on the top of the crown, as its sides 
are nearly covered with loosely folded gros d’Ori- 
ent and velvet of any of the dark stylish colors, 
while the brim is of black velvet. ‘Iwo plumes 
and a face trimming of silk puffs, a roll, or else 
an ostrich feather band, complete this stylish bon- 
net. Later in the season black felt bonnets will 
be offered, and when trimmed entirely with black 
these are so handsome that they rival velvet. 
Black velvet bonnets are enlivened by strings of 
double-faced ribbon, blue or rose on one side and 
black on the other, with a box-pleated ruffle of 
this ribbon under the coronet, and black plumes 
tipped with acolor. Most distinguished-looking 
bonnets are all black, mingled silk and velvet, 
with black plumes, a steel dagger, or else a jet 
ornament, and dark groseille roses. 


ROUND HATS, 

The presence or absence of strings no longer 
Serves to distinguish bonnets from round hats, 
since many bonnets dispense with strings. The 
only distinguishing feature is now the face trim- 
ming, which bonnets haye and hats have not. 


‘The French fancy at present in round hats is for 
the Incroyable, turned up behind with project- 
ing brim in front, and sides curved to show a 
dressy coiffure. A flaring brimmed Rabagas 
hat, and the English walking hat with both sides 
turned up, are most in favor here for fall wear, 
but novelties are anticipated for the winter. 
Fine black chip and velvet will be chosen for 
winter. Very stylish hats for the intermediate 
season are white chip Rabagas with myrtle green 
yelvet on brim and around crown, and a cluster 
of long green cock’s plumes nodding over the 
crown. ‘The Rubens hat, with one side turned 
up, has become too common for exclusive tastes. 
The red rose of Spain in dark scarlet or the 
bright groseille crimson still droops from the back 
of hats; it is also seen half-blown, three in a row, 
or else in a triangular cluster. While two half- 
long plumes are preferred for bonnets, a single 
long ostrich feather curls over the hat crown, 
beginning slightly on the left of the front. Black 
and the new shaded ostrich plumes are used for 
these, but there is also a stylish preference for 
the natural ostrich feather of shaded gray, which 
is more durable than any colored plume, and, 
moreover, costs only half as much. ‘There is a 
hybrid affair, neither hat nor bonnet, resembling 
the Normandy cap, and called after it; also the 
Shah turban, with broadly turned up brim and 
an aigrette in front. 


THE NEW SPANISH VEIL. 


The new Spanish veil has a drawing string of 
ribbon to confine it under the chin in a becom- 
ing way, that will also be comfortable in cold, 
windy days. It is made of Brussels thread net, 
with tiny thick embroidered dots, and a lace edge 
of Chantilly two inches wide. It is a kind of 
scarf over a yard long, sloped to points at each 
end, but quite wide in the middle. ‘The upper 
part of the middle covers the top of the hat; it 
falls thence over the face under the chin, where 
the ribbon is put in the hem, and, after drawing 
it up, is tied behind over the pointed ends, which 
hang like tabs. Price $25. 


DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 


The new camel’s-hair and yak braids for trim- 
ming cloth and woolen fabrics are most inexpen- 
sive of the fashionable trimmings. In narrow 
soutache widths, representing double rows of 
fine braid, they cost $2, or else $2 25 for a dozen 
pieces, each containing six yards. Star braid 
is $2 for a piece containing twenty-four yards. 
Inch-wide braids are 85 or 45 cents a yard. 
‘There are stylish and durable trimmings for En- 
glish walking jackets, polonaises, water-proofs, 
and children’s clothes, Yak laces cost from 75 
cents to $1 25 for the trimming widths, which 
are from two to three inches; beaded yak laces 
with fine cut jet are newer, and worth from 
$2 50 to $4. Worsted fringes are shown in the 
dark hues, now called ‘‘camel’s-hair shades,” 
for trimming diagonals and camel’s-hair cloth. 
They are in rows of balls, or in mulberry drops, 
and cost $1 60 a yard, or thereabouts. 

Silk trimmings for failles, velvet, and cash- 
mere have many finely cut jet beads intermin- 
gled, and also some blue steel beads. ‘The rib- 
bon galloons seen on French garments as head- 
ing for lace or fringe are now found in the trim- 
ming stores. Inch-wide galloon made entirely of 
jet costs from 90 cents to $1 40 a yard; other 
patterns partly jet, with the silk showing, cost 
from $1 to $2. Another novelty is the foura- 
gere cords, thick as a lady’s finger, to be draped 
as swinging cords in front to fasten sacques, and 
as ornaments from the shoulders behind, or as 
an edge to finish jackets. These are shown in 
passementerie with large jets, while other cords 
are all jet, or all steel beads, or perhaps jet and 
steel mixed. Price from $1.to $3 a yard. Hand- 
some passementeries have something like cam- 
el’s-hair braid wrought in leaf designs. Passe- 
menterie ornaments for velvet cloaks have heavy 
swinging tassels rich with jet, and are very ex- 
pensive. Beautifully crocheted ornaments with- 
out tassels are to be placed upright in the back 
of velvet polonaises; they cost without beads 
from $2 50 upward; crocheted fastenings for 
the front, to which fouragere cords are to be at- 
tached, cost from $3 to $6 a pair. 

Fringes are exceedingly handsome this season. 
It is said they will rival lace, and they cost al- 
most as much. ‘Two and a half inches is the 
stylish width for trimming black silk dresses and 
wraps. ‘Those made entirely of small cut jet 
beads are $4 or $5 a yard. ‘With latticed cord 
heading thickly strewn with jet and a jet ball 
hanging, they cost from $2 25 to $475 a yard. 
An elegant fringe, with passementerie heading 
and tassels of jet and floss, is $6. Crimped tape 
fringe in clusters, with jet balls and tassels, is 
$450. ‘The new curled tape fringe, like a twist- 
ed shaving, is $4; but with curled tape tassels 
over a regular sewing-silk fringe it is only $2 25. 
_ Diamond-steel buttons, cut in beautiful de- 
signs, cost $2 50 ‘a dozen for the quarter-of-a- 
dollar size, which is most used; others of more 
elaborate cutting cost from $7 up to $21 a doz- 
en. ‘The new dark blue steel buttons for trim- 
ming dresses and wraps of granite and slate 
colors, blue and black, cost $2 75 a dozen. The 
plain smoked pearl buttons, now so stylish, are 
only 75 cents a dozen in shades appropriate for 
olives, bronze, etc. White pearl buttons, with 
inlaid centres of smoked pearl as beautifully 
shaded as opals, are $4. Flat thick buttons are 
preferred to all but the handsome Japanese but- 
tons, which bulge outward in the centre. These 
are black, with gilt figures, and are seen on im- 
ported silk dresses. Price from $10 50 to $12 
a dozen, 

ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 

Among the elegant materials found at French 
wholesale importing houses are yelvet-striped 
Siciliennes, made up of alternate inch-wide stripes 
of velvet and the soft repped Sicilienne, in dark 
camel’s-hair shades, This is for parts of cos- 








tumes, which are completed by plain velvet of 
the same shade imported to match the stripes. 
Polonaise patterns of richest black faille are 
shown wrought elaborately with soutache and 
fine jet. Black velvet mantillas not yet made up 
are ornamented with exquisite-raised embroid- 
ery, sprinkled with large and small jets. Among 
smaller articles are bows of black velvet mixed 
with light-colored China crape in folds tastefully 
arranged. ‘These are for the throat, with smaller 
ones for the hair. 


IMPORTED SUITS. 


_ Polonaises with basque backs are revived on 
imported suits. A novelty is the double polo- 
naise having a vest of lighter shade so long that 
it forms the front of the garment, while the dark- 
er material of which the garment is made is 
sloped away backward to meet a basque. ‘This 
is prettily shown in a blue-gray ‘‘ diagonal” suit, 
trimmed with blue steel buttons. ‘The basque 
back is without postilion pleats, and is shorter 
in the middle than on the hips; the back of the 
polonaise skirt forms a Watteau fold. Pleated 
puffs and flounces trim the lower skirt. Other 
polonaises, cut with darts and but one back 
seam, are lapped diagonally, and have a single 
revers instead of the double-breasted revers col- 
lar. The back of the skirt is open to the belt 
behind, and trimmed with a bias band. A tiny 
bow defines the waist behind, and a small turned- 
over collar finishes the neck. The front breadth 
of the skirt, as far as visible, is covered with lap- 
ping folds; puffs and flounces trim the foot of 
the skirt; Japanese buttons. Suits with basque 
and over-skirt have the over-skirt draped much 
shorter on the left side, and each side is trimmed 
differently. The lower skirt then has diagonal 
trimming on the front breadths. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Pace; and Messrs. A. T. Srewart & Co.; 
Tuomson, Lanapon, & Co.; A. Seng; and 
Cu..Berreaux & Ravov. 





PERSONAL. 


In the charming Memoir and Letters of Sara 
Coleridge is a letter to her friend Mrs, GILLMAN, 
in which, after announcing the death of her hus- 
band, she says: ‘It was at Highgate, at your 
house, that I first saw my beloved Henry. Since 
then, now twenty years ago, no two beings could 
be more intimately united in heart and thoughts 
than we have been, or could have been more in- 
termingled with each other in daily and hourly 
life. He concerned himself in all my feminine 
domestic occupations, and admitted me into 
close intercourse with him in all his higher spir- 
itual and intellectual life. It has pleased God 
to dissolye this close tie, to cut it eradually 
and painfully asunder, and-yet, till the last fatal 
stroke, to draw it even closer in some respects 
than before.”” 

—JoaQuin Miter diffuses his personal pres- 
enee over the fashionables of London by ap- 
pearing on horseback with Mexican saddle, and 
wearing a white sombrero with cords and tassels 
of the gayest fashion. A circus man has offered 
him several pounds a week to appear on his fiery 
steed in the sawdust arena, talent scoffs at 
the low of that man. 

—The Princess of Wales is described as being 


-a most lovely woman—tall and perfectly formed, 


her every movement graceful, and her manners 
winsome and wholly unaffected. Her face is all 
sunshine and swéetness, and one never to be for- 
gotten. Her popularity in-England is yer great, 
all classes regarding her with peculiar affection, 
not more for her peerless beauty than for her 
faultless character as a wife and mother, 

—tThe Rev. Dr. JosepH Parker, of London, 
author of Eece Calum, is on a visit to this coun- 
try. He is one of the ablest of the Congrega- 
tional clergymen of the British metropolis. fe 
is to the Congregationalists what SpuRGEON is 
to the Baptists and Canon Lippon to the Epis- 
copalians. 

—What would be thought of an administration 
in this country that would resort to the littleness 
of sending secret agents to report the sayings 
and doings of an ex-President and his friends? 
Yet this has been done by President M‘Manon 
to ex-President Tuirrs. 

—Mr. PULLMAN, the palace-car man, has given 
Mr. Tuomas Murpuy $42,000 for the buildin, 
lot at Long Branch next to Mr, GEORGE W. 
Cuxps’s, and will next year build a palace-hut. 

—PrerRE Rovvis, the first explorer of New 
Caledonia, died in Paris on the 25th of August. 
He was one of the companions of Bishop PraRD, 
who was eaten by the natives in 1846, when prel- 
ates were deemed of the required tenderness for 
edible purposes. 

—Mr. HeLon Cone has won the gratitude of 
the people of East Haddam, Connecticut, by 
presenting to that town ten thousand dollars, 
the interest of which is to be used by indigent 
and worthy young persons wishing to start busi- 
ness in the town. 

—The late Bishop WizeerForcE was not the 
first bishop killed by a fall from his horse in 
modern times. It is now almost ninety-nine 
years since JaMES Jonnson, Bishop of Worces- 
ter, was thus killed, in Stall Street, Bath, being 
then in the seventieth year of his age. His 
body was buried in Lacock Church, where there 
is a monument to his memory, and where his 
hatchment still remained on the wall not long 
since. Another monument to his memory is 
in Worcester Cathedral. It is by NoLLEKENs. 
Among colonial bishops, too, who have died from 
other than ‘‘natural causes,’”’ the names of Dr. 
Corron, of Calcutta, and of Dr. Sawyer, of 
Grafton and Armidale, in Australia, should be 
mentioned. They were both drowned. Bishop 
Heer also died from apoplexy while bathing. 
To these should be added the late Bishop Pat- 
TESON, who was murdered by the natives whom 
he was seeking to Christianize. Another English 
pea, Bishop Kipper, was killed while in bed 

yy the fall of a stack of chimneys in a tempest. 
And Bishop Kemp, of Maryland, had an end put 
to his life by the overturn of a stage-coach. 

—The best-paid family on earth, from the pub- 
lie purse, is the royal family of England. The 
Queen receives £385,000 a year, which is about 
$5000 per day. The Prince of Wales has $200,000 
Per annum, besides $300,000 per annum from the 

uchy of Cornwall. The Duke of Edinburgh 


has $125,000 per annum, and each one of the 
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married daughters has been munitficently pen- 
sioned by the government. 

—The Sultan of Turkey is personally pecuni- 
ous to that extent that he has on exhibition at 
the Weltausstellung, at Vienna, treasures worth 
fifty millions of dollars. The principal piece is 
the throne of Napier Suan. It is gilded wood, 
covered all over with garlands and flowers and 
tracery in pearls, rubies, and emeralds. 

—Sir Henry Horxanp, pleasantly remem- 
bered by many of our people, though now over 
eighty-five years of age, has just left London on 
his ordinary two months’ tour for Nijni-Nov- 
orn, Sir Henry has made eight voyages to 

he United States and Canada, and one to Ja- 
maica. He has four times traveled over the 
East; has made three tours to Algeria, two in 
Russia, and has several times visited Sweden and 
Norway, yet he says he has never lost a patient 
by his wanderings. 

—During the late President Lrxcoin’s admin- 
istration one member of his cabinet was strong- 
ly disliked by his little son Tap. When Me 
Lincoin was ill with the varioloid the offensive 
secretary sent his card in and asked for an inter- 
view. Tap was present and heard his father de- 
cline the request, saying he was ill. ‘ Papa,” 
said Tap, ‘let him come in and catch it.” 

—One of the droll results of recent changes 
in Mr. Guapstone’s cabinet is that the Quaker 
Joun Bricut becomes an officer for spiritual 
purposes in the Church of England. And yet 
it is so, for as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster he will have the patronage of forty-one 
livings in various parts of the country. These 
livings are of a widely varied character, ranging 
from Reston, in Lincolnshire, worth £116 per 
annum, to Rothbury, in Northumberland, with 
the very comfortable income of £1470 a year. 
It is rather curious that although these livings 
are attached to the office of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter, yet none of them are in Lancashire. 
They are situated in Yorkshire, Leicester, Nor- 
folk, Essex, Wilts, Herts, Cumberland, ete. 

—In Madison, Wisconsin, dwells a young man 
who is a model of pride, humility, cad adepente 
ence. He prefers to get his education through 
the agency of his own industry rather than ac- 
cept the aid proffered him by his father. Why 
or wherefore does not appear, but such is the 
ease. In order to carry out his laudable princi- 
ples he does the washing, on Monday, for his 
mother, she paying him the same as she would 
the washer-woman, and he finds the proceeds 
sufficient to pay for his schooling every week. 
Washing, rinsing one’s way into Virgil and Eu- 
clid is a process sufficiently novel to merit the 
admiration of the world at‘large. We infer that 
he will iron his way into Greek, ruffle himself 
over the difficulties of Homer, and clear-starch 
himself into Hebrew. 

—A former Attorney-General of Massachu- 
setts, James SULLIVAN, was at once an able law- 
yer and a hearty, dignified gentleman of the old 
school. To a friend who was complaining at 
the age of sixty that he felt one’s days must be 
few, and the capacity for usefulness well-nigh 
exhausted, Mr. SULLIVAN felicitously replied: 
“You mistake there. At sixty a man in fair 
health may enter upon a series of years equal in 
usefulness and happiness to those of any period, 
provided proper precautions are taken and 

roper habits formed. Employment without 
labor, exercise without weariness, and temper- 
ance without abstinence are the rules of life for 
a man of threescore years.” The advice proba- 
bly contains as sound sense as could easily be 
compacted in the same number of words. 

—Mr. O.tvEr Jonson, of the Christian Union, 
a veteran journalist, was a few days since mar- 
ried at New Haven to Miss Jennre M. Apzort, 
daughter of the Rey. J. 8. C, Annorr, whose 
many historical works, published by the Har- 
PERS, are familiar to the public. The reverend 
historian officiated at the ceremony which gained 
him a son-in-law, and caused his daughter to 
cues “ther local habitation and her name.”? 

—When Lord Lyrron inserted in the ninth 
book of The Parisians, now in course of publica- 
tion in Harper's Weekly (which it is supposed he 
intended to publish anonymously), the following 
eccentric reference to himself, “ There is some- 
where in Lord Lyrron’s writings—writings so 
numerous that I may be pardoned if I can not 
remember where—a critical definition of the dif- 
ference between dramatic and narrative art of 
story,” probably the principal reason for the re- 
mark was to mislead critics as to the authorship 
of the novel. Defining the difference between 
the dramatic and narrative art was a favorite 
pastime with many of Lord LyrTon’s charac- 
ters, and the distinction between dramatic and 
lyric poetry so charmingly given by Lily Mor- 
daunt in Kenelm Chillingly is one of the prettiest 
and most memorable passages in the book. 

—The defiant manner—perhaps we should call 
it “cheek’’—displayed during the TIcHBORNE 
trial by Dr. KengaLy toward the judges while 
summing up, would have met with very different 
treatment at the hands of our Supreme Court 

judges. For example, referring to the witness 

HATILLON, Dr. K. remarked that that individ- 
ual occupied the position more of a valet than 
atutor. ‘I don’t think that is a proper obser- 
yation,” interrupted the Lord Chief Justice. 
“But I think it is,” zepiled Dr. Kenzary. -“T 
say it is not,” answered the Chief Justice; and 
the whole court looked on with bated breath as 
Dr. KENEALY said, in measured accents, ‘But I 
say it is; and there is nothing to prevent me 
Mr. Justice MeLLor here inter- 


saying 60.” t 
posed; but every one was so occupied watching 
the Chief Justice and Dr. Keneary that his 


observation till he was heard to 
eo eae rules which regulate the con- 
duct of gentlemen.” Thereupon Dr. Keneary 
drew himself up, and looking grandly bucolic, 
as well as yirtuously indignant, said, almost 
fiercely, ‘My lord, I know these rules as well 
as you, and will not have them dictated to me 
by you. I beg you will not repeat them.” Mr. 
Justice MELLOR was understood to say he would 
repeat them ; but he was cut short by the Chief 
Justice saying, ina commanding way, “I can not 
allow a member of this bench to be addressed in 
that eae Dr. Keneaty, with cool delibera- 
tion, ‘“When a member of that bench forgets his 
duty—” The Lord Chief Justice, with increased 
warmth, “I won’t allow you to say he forgets 
his duty.” ‘But I will when the occasion re- 
quires,” hissed Dr. KeNEALy, and there was an- 
other painful pause. Then the doctor, turnin; 
to the jury, said, “It is you, gentlemen, that _ 
address; and what I was going to say is that this 
witness, CHATILLON, appears to me to have been 
more of a yalet than a tutor.” 





CHILDREN. 


{ can not expend too much care on the 
ning and welfare of children, for first 
impressions are alw strong, and generally 
mnost difficult to alter. It is easier to learn than 
to unlearn, and the carelessness of parents in 
permitting their children to wander within reach 
of contaminating influences is so productive of 
serious and lasting ill that it can not be too 
strongly condemned. It is too much the cus- 
tom for parents (especially in the pleasant world 
of fashion) to give themselves up so much to 
their own amusement that they become blinded 
family ties, and banish their offspring to the 
Jusion of the school-room or nursery, there to 
k or play under the supervision of governes: 
es and servants; and though happily there are 
many instances of devoted attachment between 
the little ones and their guardians, still the love 
of the latter can not equal or suffice for that of 
an affectionate parent, nor can their influence, 
strong as it may be, ever carry with it the serious 
ight and life-long recollection of a parent’s 
kind and instructive counsels. ‘The evil results 
of the want of tact in the management of chil- 
dren, and want of sympathy with their little joys 








































and sorrows, are unpleasantly apparent in the 
discontented, nervous, and ill-tempered children 
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whom we so often meet in society. We all know 
that much-to-be-avoided individual (generally 
of the male sex) ‘‘ l'enfant terrible,” who is over- 
fed, overindulged, and overimpertinent ; destruc- 
tion is his ch amusement, and neither our 
clothes nor our bodies are safe from his assaults. 
He has a wonderful talent for exhibiting, at most 
inconvenient times, the ‘‘ skeletons” that his ac- 
quaintances are only too desirous to keep in 
their “‘ cupboards.” No secret is safe with him, 
and there is no limit to the mischief he will say 
or do. Being a spoiled child, he is alw 
to have his little whims indulged, for he well 
knows that if he is thwarted he has only to roar 
and make himself generally disagreeable in or- 
der to gain his desires. He forms a striking 
contrast to those of his brethren who are of a 
milder and more orderly temperament, and who, 
unfortunately, often sutter much for their docili- 
ty and obedience, As they do not intrude them- 
selves upon our notice, they are frequently put 
on one side and forgotten, and (like so many of 
their elders in the race of life) pay the penalty 
of their good behavior by being condemned to 
solitude and oblivion. If the family possesses 
more than one small olive-branch, the young- 
sters find some consolation in companionship, and 
often become devotedly attached to each other ; 

but if, as is too often the case, the family ¢ con- 
























































s of but one child, and that a neglected one, 
how sad its fate! What a touching sight it is 
to see the little creature compelled to play alone! 
There it sits in a distant corner of the room, sur- 
rounded by its toys, and gently murmuring to 





itself as it pretends to hold conversations with 
imaginary people. It is so engrossed in its own 








pursuits that it hardly notic 
seems to live in a little castle in the air where 
mirth is forbidden, for no ringing laughter comes 
from that lonely corner, and urprised and 
frightened glance is the only reply to our pro- 
posal for a romp. We turn away with pain, as 
we remember that this is one of the little chil- 
dren that must be seen but not heard. 


our approach. It 




















Netted Design for Altar and Pulpit 
Covers, Surplices, etc. 

Tus design is especially suitable for orna- 
menting altar or pulpit covers, but may also be 
used for trimming surplices, albs, etc. ‘lhe net- 
ted foundation should be as fine as possible, and 
may be woven of cotton or of thread; the design 
is worked with medium-sized thread or with 
twist, according to the material used for the 
foundation, Button-hole stitch the points on 
the outer edge, and cut away the projecting 
edges of the foundation, 

















Nerrep Design ror ALTAR AND Poupir Covers, SurPLicés, ETC. 
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Crochet Edging for Lingerie, etc. 
See illustration on page 645. 

Tuts edging is worked with twisted crochet 
cotton, 70, lengthwise, on a foundation of 
the requisite length, as follows: 1st round.—AlI- 
s alternately 1 se. (single crochet) on the 
»), 5 ch. (chain stitch), with these 
s over 5.st. 2d round.—9 sc. on each ch. 
scallop of the preceding round; this round bor- 
ders the under edge of the edging. Work the 
3d round on the foundation st. as follows: 8 sc, 
on every 5 free foundation st. 4th round.—1 de. 
(double crochet) on the next se. of the preced- 
ing round, * 1 ch., 1 de. on the third following 
st., 1 ch., 1 de. on the second following st., 
1 ch., 1 de. on the third following st.; repeat 
from *. 5th round.—> 1 se, on the two up- 
per veins of the next de, in the preceding round, 
3 on the next 3 ch. alw: between 2 de., 
twice alternately 1 sc. on the two upper veins 
of the next de., 1 se. on the next ch., then 5 ch., 
1 on the same ch. on which the last sc. was 
worked, twice alternately 1 se. on the two upper 
veins of the next de., 1 sc. on the next ch., then 
2 sc. on the next 2 ch. always between 2 de. ; 
repeat from *. 6th round.—x* 4 de. on the 
next sc. in the preceding round, 4 ch., 5 sc. on 
the next ch. loop of the preceding round, 4 ch., 
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Kyrrrep Epoine For Lincenix, Etc. 


with these pass over 7 st.; repeat from >*. 7th 
round.—* 4 de. on the next 4 de. in the preceding 
round, working off the upper veins, however, not each 
ately, but together, drawing the thread through 
ch., 1 se. on the last of the next 4 ch., 3 ch., 
sc. on the middle of the n sc., 3 ch., 1 se. on 
first of the following 4 ch., , With these pass 
r 3. repeat from th round,—* 1 de. on 
the st. with which the next 4 de. of the preceding 
round were worked togeth 3 ch., 1 de. on the 
same st. on which the first de. was worked, pass over 
4 st. of the preceding round, 4 se. on the next 3 ch. 
1 sc. on the next sc., 4 se. on the following 3 ch. a5) 
pass over 4st, of the preceding round ; repeat from >. 
9th round.—l1 sc. on each st. of the preceding round. 
10th round.—Always alternately 1 de. on the next 
st. of the preceding round, 1 ch., with this pass over 
1st. 11th round.—1 sc. on each st. of the preceding 
round, 


Knitted Edging for Lingerie, etc. 


Been this edging, which is worked crosswise, go- 
ing back and forth, with a foundation of 8 st. (stitch), 
and after knitting one round all plain, work the Ist 
round.—T. t. o. (thread thrown over), n. (that is, 
knit 2 st. together), 3 k. (knit plain), t. t.0., n., 1k. 
2d round.—SI. (s 2k, t. t.0., mn, 1k, 
2k, 8d round, t.0., n, 4k. 
4th round.—SlL., 2 Ey ts th Orles 
5th round.—T. t. 0., 
n., Lk. 6th round. s “4 
t. t. 0, work 1 k., L p. (purled) ; n., jj 2k. 7th 
round, t-0.,n., 6k, t. t.0.,m., 1 8th round, 
—SL,2k., t. t. 0. n, 2k pate ,Lk., t. t. 0., 0.5 
1k. 9th round.—T. t. o., ae 2 kK; on the t. t. 0. 
work 1 p., 1 ae i n., 2 k., . 0. n., 1k. 10th 
round. secs 9 te: fe Ory a ., 2k, n., t,t. 0., D, 
1k. 1th ane ang 0., n., Lk., n., .'t. 0., 1.5 
1k.,t.t.0.,m., 1k, 12th round.—SL, 2k., t. t.0., 
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Fig. 2.—Bivur Farrre Harr Bow. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
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WITH SPRAY 
[See Fig. 2 


Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Fronu-Mantiita,—Front,—[See Fig. 2.] 






n.; on the t. t. 0. 
work 1 k., 1 7 

then’ 1 &:,) ts! t 
0, n.,1k., 18th 
round.—T, t. 0., 
nn, 1k., ny n.,-1 
k.,t. t. 0,, n., 1k: 
14th round, 





t. t. 0., my 
16th round. 
SI, 2k., t. t.0., 
n., t. t.0., n., 1 k. 
Always repeat 
from the Ist to the 
16th rounds. 


Gros Grain 
Fichu-Man- 
tilla, Figs. 1 
and 2. 
‘Tuts fichu-man- 


tilla is made of 
black. gros grai 






sists of black 
fringe, a | 
menterie border, 
bows of black gros 
grain ribbon, and 
buttons and cord 
loops. Hooks and 
eyes serve to close 
the mantilla. In 
the back, at the 
bottom of the 
waist, on the 
wrong side, fasten 
a belt, which is 
closed above the 
fronts, as shown 
by the illustration. 


Fig. 


3,—LavenDER Fart 
Bow wirn Spray or 


[See Fig. 4.] 
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Crocuet Epeine For Lince: 





IE, ETC. 


Black Beaver Mohair Dress. 


Tuis black beaver mohair dress consists of a t 
and polonaise. The skirt is covered in front with 
kilt pleatings of the mate: and trimmed in the 
back with gathered ruffles of same. ‘The ruffles 
are bound on the under edge with gros grain of the 
same color. The polonaise is trimmed with box- 
ated ruches and bows of gros grain, Pleated 
ise and under-sleeves. 



























Cravat and Hair Bows, Figs. 1-4. 


F 1 and 2.—B; e CRAVAT AND Harr 
Bows with Spray or ‘The cravat bow 
is made of blue faille and lined with black faille. 
The end of the bow is fringed out. A spray of 
flowers finishes the bow, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, Fig. 1. Fig. 2 shows the hair bow to match. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Lay Famtie Cravat AND 
Ham Bows wir Spray or Flow These 
bows are made of lavender faille, arranged on a stiff 
lace foundation, as shown by the illustration, and 
ornamented with sprays of flowers. 



























CLEANING SILVER-WARE, ETC. 


['T was found by Dr. Elsner that water, with its 
sediment, in which pared potatoes have been 
boiled will remoye tarnish from all kinds of solid 
and plated silver-ware, German silver, ete. (even 
that made on spoons by boiled eggs), as readily and 
effect s the usual powder, and is without the 
objections which apply to the use of the latter for 
chased articles. the water becomes sour by 
standing, it can be used, instead of the more dan- 
gerous sulphuric acid, for cleansing copper vessels. 















Fig. 4.—Lavenper Farrtr Harr Bow. 
{See Fig. 3.] 





Fig. 2.—Gros Gray Ficuu-Mantir1a,—Bacx.—{See Fig. 1.] 
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THE FLOWERS’ REVEL. 
By EMILY E. FORD. 
Caen the flowers to one another, 
‘Sisters, see that flaming bough! 
Summer’s gone, our lovely mother ; 
Step-dame Autumn ruleth now. 
She hangs out her splendid banner ; 
Rings her voice upon the breeze ; 
Winds with sonorous praises fan her; 
And she issues her decrees. 


“*¥rost is her obedient servant; 
Droop our heads before his nod ; 

Tender blooms or blossoms fervent 
Die at touch of his cold rod. 

We must yield to him with meekness ; 
We have had our happy day ; 

All our strength to him is weakness ; 
We can not dispute his sway: 


** All our beauty, tender, vivid, 
All our color, sweet or strong, 
At his look grow dull and livid, 
And we die—a lifeless throng. 
But before his chills subdue us 
Let us banquet proud and high ; 
Summer's life yet pulses through us: 
Let us praise her ere we die! 


“Gather we in groups together, 
Massing splendors new and old; 

In this glorious golden weather 
Doubly blooming we'll unfold. 

With gay groups of lavish flowering 
Will we hide each path we tread, 
In deep clustering wealth embowering 

Our spring home and fall death-bed.” 


So the roses budded daily; 
So the jasmines trailed their: grace ; 
So petunias pranked it gayly; 
So verbenas ran their race. 
Salvia’s splendors hang in red flame; 
Gladiolus lifts its cup ; 
Feverfew, with fair white head, came 
Purely with the rest to sup. 


How they frolicked, how they rallied, 
O'er the graves King Frost will bring! 
How they dallied, how they sallied, 
Sweet-lipped sister brood of spring! 
Till in revel gay and tender, 
And with wealth of richest bloom, 
With their soft heads crowned in splendor, 
Dropped they in their autumn tomb. 





SPOONS AND SPARKS. 


A BROAD and sinuous lime of river, bright 
with the full sunshine of a September noon, 
here bordered with meadows, there fringed with 
low woods, and winding toward the clustered 
roofs of a distant town. Two wherries drifting 
idly in the shadow of hemlocks and pines, while 
their prone and meditative occupants watch the 
lazy wreaths of smoke curl above the bowls of 
their pipes, 

Of these two individuals the one nearest the 
sunshine is David Whipple, a Bostonian, aged 
nineteen, fair-haired, fair-skinned, and six feet 
two. ‘The other, lying at full length, with his 
cap pulled low over a pair of dark eyes, is of 
slighter make and more vivacious expression: 
this is Ernest Walch, a young Virginian. 

Fifteen minutes of silence had evidently tried 
the latter's patience excessively. He had fright- 
ened several turtles back to their watery haunts, 
had whistled to birds, and apostrophized flies. 
He finally pocketed his pipe and sat erect, with 
the remark, ‘‘I say, Davy!” 

. Well?” 

“<T saw Miss Wentworth to-day.” 

‘That this announcement possessed some in- 
terest in the mind of the youth called Davy may 
be surmised from the fact that he too suddenly 
sat erect ; but he only said, as he slowly knocked 
the ashes from his pipe, ‘‘ Humph.” 

“You'd have said something besides ‘ Humph’ 
if you had seen her. 

“‘And I presume you mooned after her in 
your usual style.” 

“Very near it, I admit,” rejoined the other, 
with a shrug. ‘‘'The case is unique. I never 
before tried for a month unsuccessfully to gain 
an introduction to a lady. But I shall succeed 


“T’ll wager any thing you choose,” was the 
reply, emphasized by a flourish of the pipe, 
“*that I'll have an introduction first, after all!” 
and the speaker faced his friend with the last 
trace of indifference banished from his counte- 
nance, 

“Safe enough to wager where neither is likely 
to win,” commented his companion, 

“That's as one thinks. I consider my win- 
ning as certain as—as that I can reach the 
stone bridge two miles down the river at least 
a minute in advance of you.” 

“Done!” exclaimed the Virginian, with a 
Jaugh and a quick straightening of his lithe fig- 
ure. ‘The loser in the race abandons his 
chances, eh ?” 

** Just so.” 

In‘two minutes the wherries were abreast, and 
their owners ready for a start. ‘The next, they 
swept off down the stream, pulled evenly and 
easily. Both the young men were powerful 
rowers. Ernest had the most effective stroke, 
David greater reserves of strength. It was pret- 
ty to see the wherries dart through shadows and 
sunshine, past bold wooded curves and banks 
gay with golden-rod. ‘Their progress during the 
first ten minutes was quiet, but at the beginning 
of the second mile it became more lively. La- 
borers in the fields on either hand paused to 
watch as the wherries shot by, and now the red 
jacket, now the blue, seemed gaining. For a 
while the fates favored Dayid, and he won half 





She rode past our hotel.” © 





a boat’s length in a quarter of a mile. Then 
Ernest bent more gallantly to his oars, and re- 
gained his place. But in the next quarter he 
lost again, and David’s greater strength told 
steadily against him. 

When they were on the last half mile, a long 
straight stretch with the bridge before dwarfed 
by distance, they pulled like two young giants. 
David's teeth were set, and every muscle in play. 
Ernest’s cap had fallen, and his black eyes gleam- 
ed triumphantly as he noted that each determined 
stroke brought him nearer his first position, In- 
dependently of its puerile cause, the race was 
magnificent. There happened to be but one 
spectator of its close. ‘This was a gray-haired 
gentleman, who, seeing the two boats sweep 
around the upper curve of the river, checked his 
horse on the bridge. 

They came in grandly, darting like birds 
through the smooth water, straight and swift, 
for the bridge. The intent watcher leaned far 
over the rails, and as both bows simultaneously 
swerved on opposite sides of the central stone 
pier, uttered an involuntary ‘‘ Hurrah!” that was 
like an electric shock to the two excited rowers 
beneath. 

“* By George!” gasped David, trying his best 
for breath, ‘‘ we hit the pier in the same second.” 

Ernest, in no condition to dispute or to assent, 
replied by a nod, and the ejaculation, 

“*Tough one, wasn’t it?” 

‘* Who's the party on the bridge?” 

Ernest was saved an answer by the appear- 
ance of the ‘‘ party,” who scrambled down an em- 
bankment and approached radiantly. 

“Pretty well done, young gentlemen! Haven't 
seen such a race since my college days. Pretty 
evenly matched. Now I should have said,” with 
a glance from the powerful David to his slighter 
companion, ‘‘that this young man had an ad- 
yantage ; but it seems not.” 

‘*Walch makes up in science what he lacks 
in strength,” said David, magnanimously, ground- 
ing his boat. 

Ernest imitated his friend’s example, remark- 
ing that ‘with all the science he could muster, 
he had rarely won a race with Davy.” 

‘* A fine sight it was, jndeed!” resumed their 
enthusiastic friend. ‘I used to be remarkably 
fond of boating before I got my flesh—remark- 
ably. Some of my pleasantest hours have been 
passed on the Charles River.” 

**On the Charles? You were a Cambridge 
student, then? We belong to that persuasion,” 
rejoined David. 

‘* Harvards, are you? I’m glad to hear it. 
Glad to have met you. Allow me to introduce 
myself—name’s Wentworth; place is about a 
quarter of a mile from here. My carriage is on 
the bridge: come and take a glass of wine with 
me, and have a chat about college affairs.” 

The faces of the two recipients of this invita- 
tion were studies. The name was Wentworth, 
was it? Ernest pulled his cap lower to hide the 
twinkle in his eyes, and David abruptly picked 
up the spoons of his wherry. Neither had an 
idea of refusing, though Ernest murmured some- 
thing about appearance, boating costume, etc., 
which objection was promptly overruled by their 
new friend. 

“*Boats are perfectly safe. I'll send a man 
down to attend to ’em. Dress is all right,” 
puffed the old gentleman, pulling himself up the 
embankment by means of a wiry shrub. ‘‘ Jump 
in ; jump in!” 

Five minutes’ driving brought our friends to 
the Wentworth place, the goal of their desires, 
an ancient stone mansion set in the midst of ex- 
tensive grounds. On the way up the avenue the 
two visitors were electrified by seeing the flutter 
of muslin skirts on the terrace. Immediately 
after both had a vision of blue eyes and curls 
and a dainty figure, and found themselves bow- 
ing confusedly to ‘‘my daughter Ella,” the di- 
yinity of their worship, 

Both gentlemen were in a maze most of the 
afternoon, They had wine in the shady dining- 
room, through the windows of which they caught 
glimpses of beds of bright autumn flowers. They 
had stores of jovial anecdotes from their host. 
Then they had music in the parlors, and sweet 
commonplaces from Miss Wentworth. 

When our two friends were set down on the 
piazza of their hotel at seven o’clock that even- 
ing both stood motionless, watching the carriage 
of their new acquaintance rolling away. As it 
disappeared they first faced each other blankly, 
then, by common impulse, burst into a fit of 
laughter. ‘The inaugural remark was made by 
Ernest. 

‘This beats any thing I ever heard of !” 

“It does. We'reeven,Walch. Neither of us 
won the race, and neither of us won the wager.” 

“*Curious enough!” rejoined Ernest, solilo- 
quizing, as he turned away. ‘‘I wonder which 
will win the lady ?” 

The enlightened reader must have anticipated 
results. Our collegians were not original in 
their love-making. The odd feature in the case 
was the dual love-making. The changes were 
rung on riding, boating, music, croquet, and 
billiards for three weeks. At the end of that 
time, unfortunately for their friendly feelings, 
they found themselves as even in this race for a 
lady’s favor as they had been in the memorable 
race down the river. Both were prodigious— 
and equal—favorites with Mr. Wentworth, both 
received gracious smiles from Miss Wentworth, 
both made the greatest efforts to please, and 
spent the whole of their pocket-money in the at- 
tempt. 

I do not know precisely when their friendship 
became a memory; but at the end of those three 
weeks they were enemies, who endured each oth- 
er for the sake of appearance when they met at 
the Wentworths’ house, but outside it never ex- 
changed a word, and regarded each other lower- 
ingly at meals and in passage-ways. ‘To add to 


the complications of the affuir, the 28th of Sep- 





tember approached, bringing with it the dreaded 
necessity of returning to Cambridge. 

‘The days flew by, and each delayed until the 
morrow before putting his fate to the test. On 
the 27th both must go, and the 25th found each 
resolute to ask the question, that had become all- 
important to both, on the 26th. 

‘The 26th came, and with it a violent autumnal 
storm. Instead of proceeding to the Wentworth 
mansion for a morning’s croquet, our heroes 
found themselves reduced to despair. David 
misanthropically kept his room. Ernest lounged 
around the stables till dinner-time, played bill- 
iards half the afternoon, then took a survey from 
the window, and formed a desperate resolve. 
Immediately after supper, at which David did 
not appear, he put on heavy boots, borrowed a 
cloak of the landlord, and started through a sea 
of mud, in a pouring rain, and in the face of a 
furious northeaster, for the Wentworths’. 

Looking back at David's lighted windows, he 
thought, with pardonable triumph, that for once 
he had stolen a march upon his rival; but his 
triumph changed to perturbation when he finally 
stood, a mud-bespattered and drenched individu- 
al, ringing’ the Wentworths’ door-bell. His spir- 
its rose, however, at sight of the cozy library, 
where Mr. Wentworth, in dressing-gown and 
slippers, sat before an open wood fire, and Miss 
Ella, seated on a cricket, was occupied in pop- 
ping corn. The latter rose with a blush and 
smile of welcome. 

** Please excuse papa and me. We were hay- 
ing one of our old-fashioned evenings.” 

“Delighted to see you, my boy!” chimed in 
Mr. Wentworth, adding, with uncomfortable so- 
licitude, ‘‘ And where’s Mr. Whipple?” 

“*T really don’t know what Davy is doing with 
himself this evening,” responded Ernest, seating 
himself on the other side of the fire, and wishing 
Mr. Wentworth in the arctic regions. ‘‘I, for 
my part, couldn’t reconcile myself to leave town 
without spending my last evening with you’— 
these words accompanied by a significant glance 
at the young lady. 

“Your coming is a perfect godsend—a per- 
fect godsend!” was the hopelessly brisk re- 
sponse. ‘‘I don’t know any thing duller than a 
September storm, I wish your friend was her 
but never mind; we'll make an evening of it.” 

Accordingly the hospitable old gentleman rang 
for fruit and wine and cigars, and gave full free- 
dom to his garrulous tongue. Ernest was in 
despair. Reminiscences and stories and jokes 
succeeded one another, while he was obliged to 
laugh and answer and take hopeless notes of the 
fire-light gleams netted in the brown curls oppo- 
site, the downcast eyes, the snowy hands busy 
with the tassels of a coquettish silk apron, and the 
tiny slipper resting on a flower in the hearth-rug. 

Periodical glances at the clock told Ernest 
that it was half past eight, then that it was nine. 
He formed the second desperate resolve of the 
day, and began to talk about his travels. He 
gave a long and intensely prosy account of his 
life in Paris, using all the French he could think 
of. Mr. Wentworth had never traveled, but 
evinced polite attention. Ernest, with unflag- 
ging zeal, went on with Germany and Italy. 
His host nodded with waning interest. Ernest 
was about to attempt Russia, when a snore de- 
lighted his ears. 

‘The young lady nervously resumed her corn- 
popping, vainly trying to hide a smile. ‘The fire 
was dying down. Ernest hastened to assist her, 
seized the tongs, and raised-a heavy log; as he 
raised it, a brand féll out upon the hearth, and 
broke in pieces, sending a shower of fiery sparks 
over the pretty figure on the cricket. Each ut- 
tered a suppressed exclamation. Miss Went- 
worth shook her curls hastily, and Ernest shook 
the little silk apron and much-beruffled skirt. 
He shook it so vigorously that a letter dropped 
out of the pocket, and lay before him, address 
upward ; but he did not heed the letter, for some- 
how he had mistaken the young lady’s hand for 
her apron, and still held it, though the sparks 
were only black specks. He was in the midst 
of an incoherent but earnest speech, saying 
something about wanting the right to protect 
her from all the troubles of life as he had pro- 
tected her from those flying sparks, when the 
letter caught his eye. ‘‘ Miss Ella Wentworth, 
D—, Massachusetts,” in David’s handwriting, 
unmistakably. That one glance showed him 
also that it was a drop-letter, and stamped Sep- 
tember 26. 

Ernest hesitated so noticeably in the middle 
of his speech that his listener glanced up at 
him in surprise, and caught his glance at the 
letter. She picked it up hastily, with a rosy 
blush and an exclamation that caused the old 
gentleman's drowsy eyes to open wide. 

“Ahem! I believe,” he observed, with the 
extra dignity sleepy persons often assume, ‘‘ that 
I lost what you were last saying—about the 
Swiss patois, wasn't it?” 

Poor Ernest! It was hard work to sit and 
hear the history of the old gentleman’s last spec- 
ulation after that; and many pleading glances 
were sent toward the flushed, downcast face op- 
posite him. At last, at eleven, he rose hopeless- 
ly togo. He lingered and lingered, finding con- 
tinually last words to say, till the utter futility 
of delay discouraged him into seeking the door ; 
but here the old gentleman, suddenly radiant 
with a new thought, detained him. ~ 

“Dear me! why, Nell, I had almost forgotten 
what we spoke of at dinner. Mr. Walch, we 
want you and your friend Whipple at Christmas- 
time, you know. You must give us a few days. 
Nell here is going to be married about that time, 
and you must both come to the wedding without 
fail.” I dare say,” he added, struck by the 
blankness of Ernest’s face, ‘‘that you've never 
happened to hear of it before. Well, well, good 
news is always welcome, isn’t it? Now I shall 
depend on you fora week at Christmas, and don't 
forget to invite your friend. Good-by, and good 
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luck to you, my boy!” and the hearty good-wish- 
er followed him out upon the door-step to give a 
final hand-shake. ‘ 

A half hour after, as David was pacing his 
chamber feverishly, his door opened, and a 
drenched and muddy figure presented itself, and 
remarked, hysterically, as it dropped a soaked 
cloak on the floor, 

“* Well, old fellow, we've come out even again. 
Neither of us won the race, neither won the 
wager, and neither has won the lady !” 





MOORISH WOMEN. 

HE condition of women in Morocco is most 
pitiable. ‘They are all slaves, and the lot of 
those who are so, avowedly and technically, is 
much less miserably dull, monotonous, and de- 
graded than that of the ladies who are supposed 





in sugar, and string pearls in the harem, 
in which their occupations are in reality much 
more prosaic, and their surroundings much less 
splendid. The wedding festivities are exceeding- 
ly barbarous, the unhappy bride being carried to 
her husband's house in a box, on a mule’s back, 
with a little boy also shut up with her in durance, 
as a happy prognostic of the future. A box of 
sweetmeats is also placed in the box to while 
away the time and console the small boy. A hor- 
rible noise, howling, drumming, firing, is kept 
up the whole way; and the female relations of 
the bridegroom, who does not appear at all, re- 
ceive her on the threshold with appalling shrieks 
of Ah—yee! Ah—yee! The box is carried in, 
the door is shut, the friends disperse, but the 
musicians remain, and the horrible din goes on 
for hours. No religious ceremony takes place, 
and the fattening of the bride is the only prepara- 
tion on her part for holy matrimony. ‘*‘ For this 
purpose,” says a spectator, ‘‘ from the time of her 
betrothal she is confined to one room, not per- 
mitted to take any exercise, and compelled to 
swallow large quantities of kesksoo every day. 
‘This system, steadfastly pursued for a few weeks, 
brings her into a condition of what is considered 
in Morocco becoming obesity. I have heard of an 
intended bride so fat that she was unable to pick 
up her pocket-handkerchief when she dropped it, 
and who could with difficulty move across the 
room without assistance.” 

A Moorish bride must, we think, be rather a 
curious spectacle, according to the following de- 
scription of a merely ordinary specimen: ‘ Noth- 
ing of her shape or figure was visible through the 
enormous mass of clothes in which she was envel- 
oped, She had certainly several pounds weight 
of jewelry hanging on her shoulders and chest. 
Her wrists were encumbered with massive mana- 
cles of gold and silver, while every one of her fin- 
gers was covered with rings up to the first knuckle. 
Her face was painted thickly white all over, and 
her cheeks then coarsely daubed with vermilion. 
‘The lids of her eyes and her eyebrows were black- 
ened, the latter being thus brought to meet above 
her nose, But the most ridiculous and repulsive 
part of the ‘ get up’ were two triangular patches 
about the size of half-crown pieces upon the low- 
er part of her cheeks, ingeniously painted in a 
pattern of various colors. She had a star of the 
same on the forehead, between her eyes, and an- 
other on her chin. When her eyes were open, 
and we could see them, they were as vacant and 
expressionless as the orbs of a wax figure.” 





THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 
[From our Own CorresronpeEnT.] 


Ws is the pleasantest place to spend 
the winter in in England?” My first 
impulse was to answer, unhesitatingly, ‘‘ Ryde,” 
when this question was put to me yesterday by a 
stranger who had recently landed on our shores, 
I reflected a moment, however, and then with 
due caution adopted the spontaneous suggestion 
of my own experience, and said, “‘ The Isle of 
Wight is the place that combines as many ele- 
ments of pleasant existence as are compatible with 
existence at all in our island of fogs.” But if [ 
must go further, and say what spot in the Isle 
of Wight is preferable, I will say Ryde. It was 
the fashion of fashions a few years ago, and was 
consequently about the dearest place in England. 
Of late it has ceased to be the rage, and is there- 
{ove a much pleasanter resort than it used to be. 
The exquisite natural beauties of the coast, with 
its richly wooded slopes running down to the 
water's edge, as green and luxuriant as if the 
briny wave were an inland lake or a mountain 
stream, give the country as you approach it in 
the steamer the appearance of a vast private gar- 


den, while villas and mansions glisten through’ 


the woods overlooking the sea, and lend an air 
of sociability to the garden that is very hospita- 
ble and enticing. Ryde is eminently a place pos- 
sessing ‘‘ good society,” as we stiff-necked Euro- 
peans call the gatherings of our upper classes. 
It is even fastidious above its neighbors in this 
respect. As you stroll along the shady roads 
leading to the town, or loiter on the pier, where 
the band is playing to the beauty and fashion of 
the place, you will meet with scores of high na- 
yal and military officers, heroes of a ‘‘ hundred 
fights,” who congregate in this delightful garden 
to fight their battles over again under the shad- 
ows of its majestic cliffs that frown across defi- 
antly at the dusky cliffs of its neighbors beyond 
the Channel. Foreigners of distinction frequent 
Ryde in great numbers during the season, and as 
soon as Parliament breaks up Pall Mall and Pic- 
cadilly are to be seen cooling themselves.after 
their respective campaigns in London under the 
covered seats of the pier, or skimming over the 
green waves in every variety of boat, barge, 
steamer, yacht, and canoe. 

There is a capital market in the town; good 


se on satin divans, sip sherbet, eat dainty- 
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shops; broad, well-paved streets; a town-hall, 
where balls and private theatricals refresh the 
jaded spirits of the vulgar pleasure-seekers who 
are not content with the beauties of nature and 
the flow of soul. ‘There are places of worship 
for every denomination of Christians. ‘The most. 
remarkable of these is the Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Mary’s, a beautiful Gothic gem re- 
cently constructed by a noble foundress resident 
in the town. American families who think of 
residing at Ryde can not do better than address 
themselves for advice and information of every 
sort to the clergyman of their special Church. 
‘These gentlemen are always well informed, and 
I may safely add always kind, and ready to be 
of use to strangers. If you have sons to educate, 
they will introduce you to the most suitable school 
or academy for them. Naval schools are nu- 
merous in Ryde. This is chiefly owing to the 
proximity of Portsmouth, which accounts also 
for the number of naval officers who congregate 
there. There is immense facility in every way 
for maritime studies at Ryde, and all sorts of 
accidental helps in the way of regattas, boat- 
races, naval reviews on great occasions, etc. 

The residence of the Queen at Osborne, on 
the eastern shore, gives a certain character of 
royal repose to the island, and keeps up a con- 
stant flow of interest. Her Majesty is particu- 
larly fond of this little sammer palace, and throws 
aside the stately ceremonial of royalty as much 
as possible while residing there. The coast all 
round is dotted with handsome mansions of no- 
blemen and gentlemen, and if a stranger is fur- 
nished with good introductions, there is no place 
in England or elsewhere that affords more agree- 
able society than Ryde and its neighbors, Cowes, 
Ventnor, and Freshwater. ‘The latter is a sort 
of classic ground, being the visible dwelling-place 
of the poet Tennyson. Round his elegant rural 
retreat all the wit and talent of England are per- 
petually moving. The Queen once sent him 
word that she would honor him with a visit on 
the following day. The announcement was re- 
ceived with full loyal welcome from the poet and 
his household, which, be it said in all respect, 
has, with all the attractions, some of the disad- 
vantages of the poetical atmosphere. Order does 
not there reign supreme in outward things. The 
house was, however, put under arms to receive 
the royal visit; Tennyson arrayed himself in 
solemn dress-coat; Mrs. Tennyson wore an ap- 
propriate toilette; the younger Tennysons were 
snatched from mud pies, washed and dressed, and 
kept in bondage to the best clothes for the whole 
afternoon, while a delicate repast of strawberries 
and cream and flowers was prepared in an arbor 
out-of-doors. But the day passed, and the next, 
and the next, and no Majesty appeared. The 
household drew a sigh of regret—some of them 
doubtless of relief—and lapsed into slippers and 
mud pies once more. But lo! one morning, as 
the children were at their favorite pastime in the 
garden, and the poet meditating in his dressing- 
gown, and Mrs. Tennyson on domestic cares in- 
tent, a horseman dashed up to the gate, and 
shouted, ‘‘ The Queen!” and before Tennyson 
could don his coat or warn his wife the royal 
carriage drew up before the house. With the 
instinct of a true gentleman, he went forward to 
greet his sovereign, called his family to him, and 
led her Majesty into the house. ‘Then there was 
an awful pause. Suddenly the poet raised his 
head, and looking at the Queen, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Oh, 
woe is me! For five days I waited, ready in 
suitable attire, to receive my Queen. My wife 
was ready, and my children were washed, and 
pictures to behold, and her Majesty came not; 
and now she has come, and found us in what a 
plight!” The poet groaned. The Queen broke 
into a merry laugh, and the ice thus broken so 
gracefully and wittily did not form again during 
the visit. 

There are few objects of interest in the Isle 
of Wightin the way of monuments. Carisbrooke 
Castle is almost the only ruin of note. It is a 
grand old fortress, whose keep is anterior to the 
Norman times. The castle itself was built by 
Fitz-Osborne, a kinsman of William the Con- 
queror, who bestowed the isle and title of Wight 
uponhim. ‘The lords of Wight were small kings 
in their own way. Carisbrooke was their castle, 
and the village was the capitalof theisland.. There 
was an old priory, which has long since disap- 
peared. Near its site has risen a handsome 
modern edifice, a Dominican convent of nuns. 
Charles I. when he fled from Hampton Court 
took refuge at Carisbrooke, and was held a pris- 
oner there by the Roundheads for some weeks, 
during which he made several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to escape. ‘The view from the broken 
battlements of the castle is very picturesque, and 
extends over an immense portion of the island. 
Carisbrooke is about four miles from the town 
of Ryde, and is a great resort for picnickers. 
Cowes is about halfan hour from Ryde by steam- 
er. It has of late become what Ryde used to 
be, the fashion par excellence, Balls that equal 
those of the London season are given yearly at 
Cowes, and it overflows with the élite of the cap- 
ital during the yachting season. The nimble 
little boats that puff away all day long between 
Ryde and all the coast towns make interchange 
of. visits very convenient. The charge on the 
steamer is merely nominal, and a band plays 
during the short journey, which makes it still 
more delightful. Ryde is about three hours and 
a half from London, and an hour and three- 
quarters from Southampton, where you take the 
steamer for Havre or other Continental ports. 
The mildness of the climate attracts many 
French families to Ryde; but to those who 
make this their chief object we would recom- 
mend Ventnor, which is on the southern coast, 
near a portion of the Undercliff. It was not 
long ago a small bathing-place, but it has of late 
years expanded considerably in-size and impor- 
tance, owing to the almost Italian mildness of the 
air there in winter, It contains hotels, board- 
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ing-houses, and very good shops. Its fine scen- 
ery is not the sole attraction of the island. Men 
of science find a vast store of interest in the ex- 
traordinary geological structure of its cliffs. The 
whole series of strata which compose the Isle of 
Wight are to be seen in these precipitous cliffs 
in a distinct and curious manner. The north 
side of the island consists of the strata above the 
chalk; the centre and upper part of the south 
side consist of the chalk; and the lower part of 
the south and the southeast consist of the strata 
below the chalk. ‘The south side, from Dunnose 
to St. Catherine’s, is composed of chalk and 
chalk marl in nearly horizontal strata; the cen- 
tre is green sandstone, under which is dark marl,. 
and then ferruginous sand. The formation of 
the strikingly grand Undercliff is owing to the 
action of the land springs on this marl, which 
turns into mud, runs ont, and leaves the green 
sandstone and marl without support, and free to 
tumble into the picturesque disorderly blocks 
they gradually assume. ‘I'hese various elements 
of the soil explain the exuberant growth of tim- 
ber on the island, a circumstance which makes 
it so different from other sea-side places. ‘There 
are parts where the oaks grow down to the very 
lips of the sea. The pasture lands are rich, and 
flocks and herds are every where feeding on the 
downs. ‘This suggests the presence of dairies, 
and the abundance of pure milk, so-essential to 
invalids, and so rare in our large towns. Lau- 
rels, myrtles, and geraniums flourish through the 
winter, which never wears in this sheltered little 
sea nest the dreary aspects it assumes in most 
English coast towns. What more can I say to 
tempt you to try Ryde for your winter-quarters ? 
That it is a very emporium of pretty girls and 
their inevitable appendages—handsome young 
men; that marriages are of every day occur- 
rence there; and that owing to the poetic char- 
acter of the scenery, and the charming opportu- 
nities of yachting, walking on the pier, and dan- 
cing by day and by night, there is no spot in Eu- 
rope better calculated to develop tender and ele- 
vated emotions between sympathetic hearts. 
Comer. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


URING the first session of the Anderson 
School, on Penikese Island, eighteen wom- 
en enjoyed the rare advantages for Snore nat- 
ural history which were furnished the students. 
No question was raised about their admission, 
for Professor Agassiz has always received wom- 
en both as students and as assistants in the 
museum at Cambridge; and it was said of those 
at Penikese that “ the earnestness, industry, and 
skill with which they availed themselves of all 
the parieees at their disposal proved the justice 
of their admission.” They seem to have taken 
an intelligent part in various enterprises, on the 
ground of equality—or some other ground that 
answered just as good a purpose. A beautiful 
yacht was presented to the school to enable the 
students to go out for dredging. These excur- 
sions took place almost every day, and the dredg- 
ing party consisted of four ies and four gen- 
tiemen, a fact which seems to indicate not only 
that “equal rights,’”? but pleasant courtesy, was 
tendered to the ladies, who numbered only eight- 
een out of fifty students. 

The Anderson School of Natural History is 
considered a great success. Some inconven- 
iences necessarily incident to a new enterprise 
were suffered, and the expenses of the students 
during the first year were more than they will 
probably be hereafter. The new buildings are 
now completed, or nearly so, which will afford 
good accommodations for another year. Fifty 
aquarias have also been completed and put in 
position, so that each student will be supplied 
with that important auxiliary. They are thirty 
inches long by twenty inches wide and deep. 
During the past term pails, pans, and jars were 
made to serve a temporary purpose. The ma- 
terials for aquarium study were largely obtained 
by the students themselves, and many valuable 
acquisitions were secured from fishermen in the 
ea The island itself, being almost desti- 
tute of trees, did not furnish many insects, and 
no reptiles were found there; but living creat- 
ures of various kinds have been introduced, and 
will take up their abode there as a supply for 
future years. Penikese, from a botanical point 
of view, did not roeenh a promising aspect; 
nevertheless one of the students made a list of 
about seventy-five plants, and beautiful speci- 
mens of sea-weed were Prepared Professor 
Agassiz took special interest in aiding the stu- 
dents to make collections to carry home with 
them. Indeed, he was almost constantly in the 
laboratory, giving personal aid and encourage- 
ment to all alike. oreover, he lectured nearly 
every day, and never failed to be present at lect- 
ures given by other scientists. There have been 
so many applications for admission to the school 
that it is probable none will be admitted here- 
after except those who are actuall engaged in 
teaching natural history ; and it is believed that 
the school will be a great power in elevating the 
standard of instruction among teachers of the 
country. 





Boston presents to her citizens this fall two 
elaborate and extended courses of entertain- 
ments. These consist of a combination of lect- 
ures by the most popular orators, readings by 
elocutionists, and concerts by musical celebri- 
ties. The array of distinguished talent present- 
ed is peculiarly satisfactory to the managers of 
the courses, and will doubtiess be so also to those 
who avail themselves of the opportunities of- 
fered them. 





In a few years it will be possible to reach the 
inmost recesses of the White Mountains by cars. 
It is true that the ere beauty of many 
spots will be marred by the intrusion of the iron 
road; but the travel will be much increased by 
the easier mode of access, and all property in 
the vicinity will be enhanced in value, Farms 
scattered here and there have already doubled 
in value from the future prospect. 





A facetious writer remarks that ‘‘ when a man 
walks squarely up to the clergyman who mar- 
ried him three years before, takes him by the 
hand cordially, and without a word of reproach 


inquires after his health, it is useless for any to 
maintain that Christian forgiveness is a thing 
of the past, and does not enter largely into that 
man’s character, or that the heroic virtues have 
all disappeared from earth !”” 





There is nothing like knowing what has be- 
come of ancient things. We are just informed 
by a diligent investigator that the ark is now in 
a good state of preservation, but lying under an 
eternal mantle of snow, hundreds of feet deep, 
at an altitude of 17,500 feet above the level of 
the sea! -As snow always covers the top of 
Ararat, itis impossible for any of Noah’s descend- 
ants to go up and find the ark. Furthermore, 
the ark was smaller than the Great Hastern, had 
three decks, and was divided into numerous 
compartments, for the safety amd order of its 
occupants. 





A novel method of killing mosquitoes has 
been discovered which deserves to be patented. 
But we disclose it to our readers, unconscious 
that we thereby infringe any body’s rights. 
The apparatus required is simple, consisting of 
a broomstick, the cover of a tin blacking-box, 
and a nail. The inside of the cover should be 
anointed thoroughly with kerosene oil, and then 
nailed, hollow side up, to the end of the broom- 
stick.’ The method of operation is equally sim- 
ple: clap the machine over the nearest mosqui- 
to on the wall or ceiling, and hold him prisoner 
a moment. Then his dead body will be found 
adhering to the oil at the bottom of the cover, 
the fumes having put an end to his existence. 
Sometimes a strong-headed individual will reel 
abouta while before he keels over and dies. By 
an industrious use of this machine a room can 
be entirely cleared of mosquitoes, 





The modern Methuselah was born—according 
to the authority of the Anglo-Brazilian Times— 
at Sequerema, Brazil, in 1694. This patriarch 
of one hundred and seventy-nine years old is in 
the enjoyment of good health, and his declining 
years are cheered by 42 children, 123 grandchil- 
dren, 86 great-grandchildren, 26 great-great- 
grandchildren, and 20 great-great-great-grand- 
children. He has had six wives. We shalllook 
to see this wonderful story confirmed. 





Mount Negabi is the name of the height on 
the southern coast of the Crimea where the new 
chateau of Eriklik has been erected as a summer 
residence for the Empress of Russia. It is at 
the distance of a league and a half from the town 
of Yalta, and on the level near the sea is a fine 
dairy-farm, from which the road winds up the 
hill, the top of which is clothed with oak and 
willow. he chateau is comfortable, but not 
highly ornate in character, and is surrounded by 
a small but saan arranged garden, at one 
end of which is a pavilion, whence a magnificent 
view of the sea, the rocks, and the forests, as 
well as of the town of Yalta, may be enjoyed. 
The chateau of Orlanda, the property of the 
aud Duke Constantine Nicholaievitz, is not 
far off. 





Distinct and pleasant enunciation in either 
sacred or secular vocal music is a rare attain- 
ment. Often it is wholly impossible to under- 
stand the words sung: sometimes the mélange 
of nonsense that seems to be uttered is simply 
ridiculous. Singers who give no thought to 
this matter may profitably study upon the fol- 
lowing stanzas, which purport, rather absurdly 
to be sure, to be the musical efforts of a fashion- 
able young lady seated at the piano: 


“ When ther-moo-hoon is mi-hild-ly be-heaming 
Over ther ca-halm and si-hi-lent se-e-e-a, 
Its ra-dyunce so so-hoft-ly stree-heam-ing, 
Oh! ther-hen, oh, ther-hen, 
% thee-hink 
Hof thee-hee, 
I thee-hink, 
I thee-hink, 
I thee-he-he-hehehehe-hink hof theeeeeeee ! 


“ When the sur-hun is brigh-hi-hightly glowing 
O’er the se-hene 80 dea-hear to meee, 
And swee-heet the wee-hind is blo-ho-howing, 
Oh, ther-hen, oh, ther-hen, 
I thee-hink 
Hof thee-hee, 
I thee-hink, 
I thee-hink, 
I thee-he-he-tiehehehehehe-hink hohohohohoho- 
hohoho h-o-f theeeeeeeeeeeeee !” 


The police of Paris have recently seized more 
than one thousand medals, which were struck 
off to commemorate the crimes of the Commune. 





Alexandra Palace, which was destroyed by fire 
a few months ago, is to be rebuilt immediately. 
The new palace will be much larger than the 
old building, and iron and glass are to be largely 
used in its construction. Among the ruins of 
the old palace the bodies of two sisters have 
been found. It is supposed that they went in to 
view the ruins after the fire, and were buried by 
some falling masonry. 





The French papers report the case of a work- 
man employed in a factory at Paris who recently 
inquired at the ‘“‘ Lost and Found” department 
of the Prefecture of Police if a 500-frane note 
had been deposited there. The answer was in 
the negative. It appears that the note had been 
given him by his employer to pay a bill, and that 
he had lost it. He went back to his work and 
declared that he could not survive the loss. At- 
tempts were made to console him, and his tried 
honesty for twenty-eight years was cited as 
placing his character above suspicion. How- 
ever, he went away weeping, and the next day 
his body was found in the Seine. While it was 
on its passage to the Morgue the Prefecture of 
Police was informed that the note had been 
found in an omnibus. 





A Parisian—Jouglet by name—is reported to 
have invented a method of making artificial 
sugar by uniting its constituent atoms of car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 





A baby-show, which was a prominent attrac- 
tion in connection with the St. Clair Cay 
County Agricultural and Mechanical Associa- 
tion, awakened in the vicinity where it was held 
a vast deal of enthusiasm. Thirty-four babies 
were entered on the list as competitors for the 
three pres The scene is thus graphically de- 
scribed: “ After the babies were seated it was a 
beautiful sight. Thirty-four little noses evoked 
admiration; sixty-eight little fists alternately 
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churned the air, and were crammed into thirty- 
four little mouths; sixty-eight little eyes were 
fixed upon vacancy; sixty-eight little lungs 
were inflated, ready for a starter; siete 
little legs stuck out straight, and 340 little toes 
sawed the air. It was a beautiful sight, but 
presently there arose a sound not altogether as 
attractive as the sight. Then the committee 
went to work, and the crowd looked on curious- 
ly. The babies were seated in rows, and the ex- 
aminers passed along, attentively regarding each 
one. The flush came and went in many a moth- 
er’s cheek; a feverish light came into each moth- 
er’s eyes as she gazed hopefully upon the im- 
passive faces. Little faith would any one of 
them put in the decision that robbed her dar- 
ling of all the praise. At length the verdict was 
agreed upon, and it was announced that the 
children would be driven around the amphi- 
theatre before the decision was given. he 
first prize, a sewing-machine, was mounted in a 
spring wagon, the committee occupied a second 
wagon, and eight followed, filled with the ba- 
bies and their mothers. Slowly they moved 
around the ring, while from out 10,000 throats 
poured a noise like thunder. Once more the 
wagons drew up at the booth and discharged 
their squalling freight. Then the decision was 
announced.”’ It is to be noted that only girl ba- 
bies received prizes. The first prize was given 
to a little miss, aged one year, for being the 
handsomest, best-formed, and most sprightly; 
the second to a thirteen-months old young lady; 
and the third to twins of four months. 








- THE CHICAGO MEMORIAL 
PICTURE. 


See illustration on double page. 

pie fine engraving, allegorically representa- 

tive of the burning of Chicago, is from the 
painting by Edward Armitage, R.A., which has 
recently been presented to the city of Chica- 
go by the proprietors and staff of the London: 
Graphic, as a memorial of their sympathy with 
the Garden City in its great calamity. The 
original, which is fifteen feet by nine feet, is now 
in the Art Institute of Chicago, the City Hall, 
which is intended to be its ultimate resting-place, 
being still unbuilt. It was exhibited for the 
past season in London, where it elicited most 
favorable opinions from the representatives of 
the press and from connoisseurs in general. The 
London Times says of it: ‘* This is an excellent 
example of true monumental work in its right 
application, and no member of our Academy is 
more fitted to grapple with such work than Mr. 
Armitage, who more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago was chosen by Delaroche from among 
his pupils to work under his direction on his 
great wall picture of the mighty masters of all 
time in the Hemicycle of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts.” 

As is fitting in all allegorical subjects, the de- 
sign is simple and easily understood. The in- 
terest of the painting centres on the figures, 
which are larger in size than life, England, 
America, and Chicago being each represented 
by a female form. Chicago lies on the ground, 
with the last fragment of her purple robe still 
smouldering near her. She is being raised from 
her prostrate position by Columbia, who wears 
a golden robe, typical of the wealth of America, 
and has the national flag carelessly thrown around 
her shoulders. Beneath is seen a rich embroid- 
ered skirt, edged with fur, and the foot is cov- 
ered with an Indian moccasin. In her left 
hand she holds a cup, on which is the national 
motto, “‘Z pluribus unum ;” and close at hand, 
perched on a rock, is an eagle, the national em- 
blem. Britannia has a chaplet of oak leaves on 
her head, a pearl necklace around her neck, 
while her vermilion robe is adorned with the 
arms of Great Britain. A long black mantle 
has just dropped from her shoulders, as she 
reaches forward to draw a white linen covering 
over Chicago. Crouched at her side, quiet but 
watchful, is the national emblem, thelion. The 
immediate foreground has only a trailing arbu- 
tus, with a few pinks and a cactus plant at the 
foot of the eagle’s rock ; in the background the 
sky is partially obscured by clouds of smoke, 
which roll up from blazing ‘‘ elevators” and fac- 
tories, typifying the destruction of the commer- 
cial centre of the city. The smoke is seen drift- 
ing toward an open forest of the scrub pines 
common to the shore of Lake Michigan. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


JzLiy.—The juice of apples boiled in shallow vessels, 
without a particle of sugar, makes the most sparkling, 
delicious jelly imaginable. Red apples will give jelly 
the color and clearness of claret, while that from light 
fruit is like amber. Take the cider just as it is made, 
and not allowing it to ferment at all, and if possible 
boil in‘a pan flat, very large, and shallow. Any one 
living near a “house” for boiling sorghum juice can 
make this jelly in perfection. 

Rioz Pupprve.—One quart of new milk, one cupful 
of seeded raisins, two-thirds of a cupful of rice; keep 
it hot in a saucepan on the back part of the stove for 
two hours, or until the rice is soft enough. Then add 
one quart of milk, one cupfnl of sugar, and when cool 
enongh, two eggs (the yolks and whites beaten sepa- 
rately until they are frothy), a piece of butter the size 
of a walnut, and a very little salt. Mix carefully, so as 
not to break the rice, and bake about half or three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Keerixe Crer swert.—Heat the cider until it boils, 
pour into bottles, which haye been previously heated 
to prevent cracking. Cork tight, and seal immediate- 
ly, as in canning fruit. The cider will keep unchanged 
for years. 

To have nice bright crisp parsley for winter use, 
spread thinly, as soon as gathered, on a piece of paper, 
place in a cool oven, leaving the doors open; a8 soon. 
as dry, powder it and put into a bottle, corking to ex- 
clude the air. Other herbs will discolor if dried in this 
manner. : 

If the crust to bread is wished tender, as s00n as the 
loaves are taken out of the oven, wrap them in a wet 
cloth wrung from cold water, and then over it a dry 
towel. 


Hisafeli ny Google 
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(Continued from No. 35, page 550.) 
ees BACNGINIEAS. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “‘ Barchester Towers,” ‘The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
DANIEL THWAITE'S LETTER. 


On the day following that on which Daniel 
Thwaite had visited Lady Lovel in Keppel 
Street the Countess received from him a packet 
containing a short note to herself, and the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to Lady Anna. The 
inclosure was open, and in the letter addressed 
to the Countess the tailor simply asked her to 
read and to send on to her daughter that which 
he had written, adding that if she would do so 
he would promise to abide by any answer which 
might come to him in Lady Anna’s own hand- 
writing. Daniel Thwaite when he made this 
offer felt that he was giving up every thing. 
Even though the words might be written by the 
girl, they would be dictated by the girl’s mother, 
or by those lawyers who were now leagued to- 
gether to force her into a marriage with the 
Earl. But it was right, he thought—and, upon 
the whole, best for all parties—that he should 
give up every thing. He could not bring him- 
self to say so to the Countess or to any of those 
lawyers when he was sent for and told that be- 
cause of the lowliness of his position a marriage 
between him and the highly born heiress was 
impossible. On such occasions he revolted from 
the authority of those who endeavored to extin- 
guish him. But when alone he could see, at 
any rate as clearly as they did, the difficulties 
which lay in his way. He also knew that there 
was a great gulf fixed, as Miss Alice Bluestone 
had said—though he differed from the young 
lady as to the side of the gulf on which lay heay- 
en, and on which heaven's opposite. The letter 
to Lady Anna was as follows: 

“My Dranrst,—This letter, if it reaches you at all, 
will be given to you by your mother, who will have 
read it. It is sent to her open, that she may see what 
Isay to you. She sent for me, and I went to her this 
evening, and she told me that it was impossible that I 
should ever be yon husband. I was so bold as to tell 
her ladyship that there could be no impossibility. 
When you are of age you can walk out from 
mother’s house and marry me, as can I you, an 
one can hinder us. There is nothing in the law either 

- of God or man that can prevent you from becoming 
my wife—if it be your wish to be 80. But your moth- 
er also said that it was not your wish, and she went 
on to say that were yon not bound to me by ties of 

‘atitude you would willingly marry your cousin, 

rd Lovel. Then I offered to meet you in the pres- 
ence of your mother—and in the presence too of 
Lord Lovel—and to ask you then before all of us to 
Which of us two your heart was given. And I prom- 
ised that if in my presence ipa would stretch out your 
right hand to the Earl, neither yen nor your mother 
should be troubled further ny aniel Thwaite. But 
her-ladyship swore to me, with an oath, that I should 
never be allowed to see you again. 

“T therefore write to you, and bid you think much 
of what I say to you before you answer me. You 
know well that I love you. You do not suspect that I 
am trying to win you use you are rich. You will 
remember that I loved oe when no one thought that 
ron would be rich. I do love you in my heart of 

earts. I think of you in my dreams, and fancy then 
that all the world has become bright to me, because 
we are walking together, hand in hand, where none 
can come between to separate us. But I would not 
wish you to be my wife just because you have prom- 
ised. If you do not love me—above all, if you love 
this other man—say so, and I will have done with it. 
Your mother says that you are bound to me by grati- 
tude. I do not wish you to be my wife unless you are 
bound to me by love.” Tell me, then, how it is; but, as 
yon gels my happiness and your own, tell me the 

‘ut e 


“*T will not say that I shall think well of you if you 
have been carried away by this young man’s nobility. 
I would have you give me a fair chance. Ask your- 
self what has brought him as a lover to your feet. 
How it came to pass that I was your lover you can not 
but remember. But, for you, it is your first duty not 
to marry a man unless you love him. If you go to 
him because he can make you a countess, you will be 
vile indeed. If you go to him because you find that 
he is in truth dearer to you than I am, because you 

refer his arm to mine, because he has wound himself 
nto your heart of hearts, I shall think your heart in- 
deed hardly worth the having; but according to your 
lights you will be doing right. In that case you shall 
have no further word from me to trouble you. 

“ But I desire that I may have an answer to this in 
your own handwriting. 

“Your own sincere lover, 
“Danren Tuwarte.” 

In composing and copying and recopying this 
letter the tailor sat up half the night, and then 
yery early in the morning he himself carried it 
to Keppel Street, thus adding nearly three miles 
to his usual walk to Wigmore Street. The serv- 
ant at the lodging-honse was not up, and could 
hardly be made to rise by the modest appeals 
which Daniel made to the bell ; but at last the 
delivery was effected, and the forlorn lover hur- 
ried back to his work. 

The Countess as she sat at breakfast read the 
letter over and over again, and could not bring 
herself to decide whether it was right that it 
should be given to her daughter. She had not 
yet seen Lady Anna since she had sent the poor 
offender away from the house in anger, and had 
more than once repeated her assurance through 
Mrs. Bluestone that she would not do so till a 
promise had been given that the tailor should be 
repudiated. Should she make this letter an ex- 
cuse for going to the house in Bedford Square, 
and of seeing her child, toward whom her yery 
bowels were yearning? At this time, though 
she was a countess, with the prospect of great 
wealth, her condition was not enviable. From 
morning to night she was alone, unless when she 
would sit for an hour in Mr. Goffe’s office, or on 
the rarer occasions of a visit to the chambers of 
Sergeant Bluestone. She had no acquaintances 
in London whatever. She knew that she was 
unfitted for London society, even if it should be 
opentoher, She had spent her life in struggling 
with poverty and powerful enemies—almost alone 
—taking comfort in her happiest moments in 
the strength and goodness of her old friend 


our 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Thomas Thwaite. She now found that those 
old days had been happier than these later days. 
Her girl had been with her, and had been—or 
had, at any rate, seemed to be—true to her. 
She had something, then, to hope, something to 
expect, some happiness of glory to which she 
could look forward. But now she was begin- 
ning to learn—nay, had already learned, that 
there was nothing for her to expect. Her rank 
was allowed to her. She no longer suffered from 
want of money. Her cause was about to tri- 
umph—as the lawyers on both sides had seemed 
to say. But in what respect would the triumph 
be sweet to her? Even should her girl become 
the Countess Lovel, she would not be the less 
isolated. None of the Lovels wanted her soci- 
ety. She had banished her daughter to Bedford 
Square, and the only effect of the banishment 
was that her daughter was less miserable in Bed- 
ford Square than she would have been with her 
mother in Keppel Street. 

She did not dare to act without advice, and 
therefore she took the letter to Mr. Goffe. Had 
it not been for a few words toward the end of 
the letter, she would have sent it to her daugh- 
terat once, But the man had said that her girl 
would be vile indeed if she married the Earl for 
the sake of becoming a countess, and the widow 
of the late Earl did not like to put such doctrine 
into the hands of Lady Anna. If she delivered 
the letter, of course she would endeavor to dic- 
tate the answer—but her girl could be stubborn 
as her mother; and how would it be with them 
if quite another letter should be written than 
that which the Countess would have dictated ? 

Mr. Goffe read the letter, and said that he 
would like to consider it-foraday. The letter 
was left with Mr. Goffe, and Mr. Goffe consult- 
ed the Sergeant. The Sergeant took the letter 
home to Mrs. Bluestone, and then another con- 
sultation was held. It found its way to the very 
house in which the girl was living for whom it 
was intended, but was not at last allowed to 
reach her hand. ‘‘It’s a fine, manly letter,” 
said the Sergeant. 

“Then the less proper to give it to her,” said 
Mrs. Bluestone, whose heart was all softness to- 
ward Lady Anna, but as hard as a millstone 
toward the tailor. 

“Tf she does like this young lord the best, 
why shouldn't she tell the man the truth?” said 
the Sergeant. 

“*Of course she likes the young lord the best 
—as is natural.” 

“Then, in God’s name, let her say so, and put 
an end to all this trouble.” 

“‘You see, my dear, it isn’t always easy to 
understand a girl’s mind in such matters. I 
haven't a doubt which she likes best. She is not 
at all the girl to have a vitiated taste about young 
men. But, you see, this other man came first, 
and had the advantage of being her only friend 
at the time. She has felt very grateful to him, 
and as yet she is only beginning to learn the dif- 
ference between gratitude and love. I don’t at 
all agree with her mother as to being severe with 
her. I can’t bear severity to young people, who 
ought to be made happy. But I am quite sure 
that this tailor should be kept away from her al- 
together. She must not see him or his hand- 
writing. What would she say to herself if she 
got that letter? ‘If he is generous, I can be 
generous too;’ and if she ever wrote him a let- 
ter pledging herself to him, all would be over. 
As it is, she has promised to write to Lord Lovel. 
We will hold her to that; and then, when she 
has given a sort of a promise to the Earl, we will 
take care that the tailor shall know it. It will 
be best for all parties. “What we have got to do 
is to save her from this man, who has been both 
her best friend and her worst enemy.” Mrs. 
Bluestone was an excellent woman, and in this 
emergency was endeavoring to do her duty at 
considerable trouble to herself, and with no hope 
of any reward. The future Countess when she 
should become a countess would be nothing to 
her. She was a good woman; but she did not 
care what evil she inflicted on the tailor in her en- 
deavors to befriend the daughter of the Countess, 

‘The tailor’s letter, unseen and undreamed of by 
Lady Anna, was sent back through the Sergeant 
and Mr. Goffe to Lady Lovel, with strong ad- 
vice from Mr, Goffe that Lady Anna should not 
be allowed to see it. ‘‘I don’t hesitate to tell 
you, Lady Lovel, that I have consulted the 
Sergeant, and that we are both of opinion that 
no intercourse whatever should be permitted 
between Lady Anna Lovel and Mr. Daniel 
Thwaite.” The unfortunate letter was therefore 
sent back to the writer, with the following note: 
“The Countess Lovel presents her compliments 
to Mr. Daniel Thwaite, and thinks it best to re- 
turn the inclosed. The Countess is of opinion 
that no intercourse whatever should take place 
between her daughter and Mr. Daniel Thwaite.” 

Then Daniel swore an oath to himself that 
the intercourse between them should not thus 
be made to cease. He had acted, as he thought, 
not only fairly, but very honorably. Nay, he 
was by no means sure that that which had been 
intended for fairness and honor might not have 
been sheer simplicity. He had purposely abstain- 
ed from any clandestine communication with the 
girl he loved, even though she was one to whom. 
he had had access all his life, with whom he had 
been allowed to grow up together, who had eat- 
en of his bread and drank of his cup. Now her 
new friends, and his own old friend the Countess, 
would keep no measures with him. There was 
to be no intercourse whatever. But, by the God 
of heaven, there should be intercourse! 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE KESWICK POET. 


Ixrinite difficulties were now complicating 
themselves on the head of poor Daniel Thwaite. 
‘The packet which the Countess addressed to him 


did not reach him in London, but was forwarded 
after him down to Cumberland, whither he had 
hurried on receipt of news from Keswick that 
his father was like to die. The old man had 
fallen in a fit, and when the message was sent it 
was not thought likely that he would ever see his 
son again. Daniel went down to the north as 
quickly as his means would allow him, going by 
steamer to Whitehaven, and thence by coach to 
Keswick. His entire wages were but thirty-five 
shillings a week, and on that he could not afford 
to travel by the mail to Keswick. But he did 
reach home in time to see his father alive, and to 
stand by the bedside when the old man died. 
Though there was not time for many words 
between them, and though the apathy of coming 
death had already clouded the mind of Thomas 
‘Thwaite, so that he, for the most part, disregard- 
ed—as dying men do disregard—those things 
which had been fullest of interest to him, still 
something was said about the Countess and Lady 
Anna. ‘Just don’t mind them any further, 
Dan,” said the father. 
** Indeed that will be best,” said Daniel. 
“Yes, in truth. What can they be to the 
likes o’ you? Give me a drop of brandy, Dan.” 
‘The drop of brandy was more to him now than 
the Countess; but though he thought but little 
of this last word, his son thought much of it. 
What could such as the Countess and her titled 
daughter be to him, Daniel Thwaite, the broken 
tailor? For, in truth, his father was dying a bro- 
ken man. There was as much owed by him in 
Keswick as all the remaining property would 
pay; and as for the business, it had come to 
that that the business was not worth preserving. 
The old tailor died and was buried, and all 
Keswick knew that he had left nothing behind 
him, except the debt that was due to him by the 
Countess, as to which opinion in the world of 
Keswick varied very much. There were those 
who said that the two Thwaites, father and son, 
had known very well on which side their bread 
was buttered, and that Daniel Thwaite would 
now, at his father’s death, become the owner of 
bonds to a vast amount on the Lovel property. 
It was generally understood in Keswick that the 
Earl's claim was to be abandoned, that the rights 
of the Countess and her daughter were to be ac- 
knowledged, and that the Earl and his cousin 
were to become man and wife. If so, the bonds 
would be paid, and Daniel Thwaite would be- 
come a rich man. Such was the creed of those 
who believed in the debt. But there were oth- 
ers who did not believe in the existence of any 





such bonds, and who ridiculed the idea of ad- 
vances of money having been made. The old 
tailor had no doubt relieved the immediate wants 
of the Countess by giving her shelter and food, 
and had wasted his substance in making jour- 
neys and neglecting his business, but that was 
supposed to be all. For such services on behalf 
of the father it was not probable that much mon- 
ey would be paid to the son; and the less so as 
it was known in Keswick that Daniel Thwaite 
had quarreled with the Countess. As this latter 
opinion preponderated, Daniel did not find that 
he was treated with any marked respect in his 
native town. 

The old man did leave a will—a very simple 
document, by which every thing that he had was 
left to his son. And there was this paragraph 
in it, ‘I expect that the Countess Lovel will re- 
pay to my son Daniel all moneys that I have ad- 
vanced on her behalf.” As for bonds, or any 
single bond, Daniel could find none. There was 
an account of certain small items due by the 
Countess, of long date, and there was her lady- 
ship’s receipt for a sum of £500, which had ap- 
parently been lent at the time of the trial for big- 
amy. Beyond this he could find no record of 
any details whatever, and it seemed to him that 
his claim was reduced to something less than 
£600. Nevertheless he had understood from his 
father that the whole of the old man’s savings 
had been spent on behalf of the two ladies, and 
he believed that some time since he had heard a 
sum named exceeding £6000. In his difficulty 
he asked a local attorney, and the attorney ad- 
vised him to throw himself on the generosity of 





the Countess. He paid the attorney some small 
fee, and made up his mind at once that he would 
not take the lawyer's advice. Hewould not throw 
himself upon the generosity of the Countess. 
There was then still living in that neighbor- 
hood a great man, a poet, who had nearly car- 
ried to its close a life of great honor and of 
many afflictions. He was one who, in these, his 
latter days, eschewed all society, and cared to see 
no faces but those of the surviving few whom he 
had loved in early life. And as those few sur- 
vivors lived far away, and as he was but little 
given to move from home, his life was that of a 
recluse. Of the inhabitants of the place around 
him, who for the most part had congregated 
there since he had come among them, he saw 
but little, and his neighbors said that he was 
sullen and melancholic. But, according to their 
degrees, he had been a friend to Thomas Thwaite, 
and now, in his emergency, the son called upon 
the poet. Indifferent visitors, who might be 
and often were intruders, were but seldom ad- 
mitted at that modest gate; but Daniel Thwaite 
was at once shown into the presence of the man 
of letters. ‘They had not seen each other since 
Daniel was a youth, and neither would have 
known the other. ‘The poet was hardly yet an 
old man, but he had all the characteristics. of 
age. His shoulders were bent, and his eyes 
were deep set in his head, and his lips were thin 
and fast closed. But the beautiful oval of his 
face was still there, in spite of the ravages of 
years, of labors, and of sorrows; and the special 
brightness of his eye had not yet been dimmed. 
“T have been sorry, Mr. Thwaite, to hear of 
your father’s death,” said the poet. ‘‘I knew 
him well, but it was some years since, and I val- 
ued him as a man of singular probity and spirit.” 
Then Daniel craved permission to tell his story ; 
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and he told it all from the beginning to the end— 
how his father and he had worked for the Count- 
ess and her girl; how their time and then their 
money had been spent for her; how he had 
learned to love the girl, and how, as he believed, 
the girl had loved him. And he told with ab- 
solute truth the whole story, as far as he knew 
it, of what had been done in London during the 
last nine months. He exaggerated nothing, and 
did not scruple to speak openly of his own hopes. 
He showed his letter to the: Countess, and her 
note to him, and while doing so hid none of his 
own feelings. Did the poet think that there 
was any reason why, in such circumstances, a 
tailor should not marry the daughter of a count- 
ess? And then he gave, as far as he knew it, 
the history of the money that had been ad- 
vanced, and produced a copy of his father’s will. 
“* And now, Sir, what would you have me do?” 

“*When you first spoke to the girl of love, 
should you not have spoken to the mother also, 
Mr. Thwaite?” 

‘Would you, Sir, have done so?” 

“*T will not say that; but I think that I onght. 
Her girl was all that she had.” 

“Tt may be that I was wrong. But if the 
girl loves me now—” 

“‘T would not hurt your feelings for the world, 
Mr. Thwaite.” 

“*Do not spare them, Sir. I did not come to 
you that soft things might be said to me.” 

“*T do not think it of your father's son. See- 
ing what is your own degree in life and what is 
theirs, that they are noble and of an old nobility, 
among the few hot-house plants of the nation, 
and that you are one of the people—a blade of 
corn out of the open field, if I may say so—born 
to eat your bread in the sweat of your brow, 
can you think that such a marriage would be 
other than distressing to them?” 

“*Ts the hot-house plant stronger or better, or 
of higher use, than the ear of corn ?” 

** Have I said that it was, my friend? T will 
not say that either is higher in God's sight than 
the other, or better, or of a nobler use. But 
they are different; and though the differences 
may verge together without evil when the limits 
are near, I do not believe in graftings so violent 
as this.” 

“You mean, Sir, that one so low as a tailor 
should not seek to marry so infinitely above him- 
self as with the daughter of an earl.” 

“*Yes, Mr. Thwaite, that is what I mean; 
though I hope that in coming to me you knew 
me well enough to be sure that I would not will- 
ingly offend you.” 

“There is no offense—there can be no of: 
fense. Iama tailor, and am in no sort ashamed 
of my trade, But I did not think, Sir, that you 
believed in lords so absolutely as that.” 

**T believe but in one Lord,” said the poet. 
<*In Him who, in His wisdom and for His own 
purposes, made men of different degrees.” 

“Has it been His doing, Sir—or the devil's?” 

“Nay, I will not discuss with you a question 
such as that. I will not, at any rate, discuss it 
now.” 

“*T have read, Sir, in your earlier books—” 

“Do not quote my books to me, either early 
or late. You ask me for advice, and I give it 
according to my ability. The time may come, 
too, Mr. Thwaite”—and this he said, laughing 
—‘‘when you also will be less hot in your ab- 
horrence of a nobility than you are now.” 

“<Never!” 

“* Ah—'tis so that young men always make 
assurances to themselves of their own present 
wisdom.” 

“You think, then, that I should give her up 
entirely 2” 

**T would leave her to herself, and to her moth- 
er—and to this young lord, if he be her lover.” 

‘*But if she loves me! Oh, Sir, she did love 
me once. If she loves me, should I leave her to 
think, as time goes on, that I have forgotten her? 
What chance can she have if I do not interfere 
to let her know that I am true to her?” 

«She will have the chance of becoming Lady 
Lovel, and of loving her husband.” 

“Then, Sir, you do not believe in vows of 
love ?” 

‘How am I to answer that?” said the poet. 
“Surely I do believe in vows of love. I have 
written much of love, and have ever meant to 
write with truth, as I knew it, or thought that I 
knew it. But the love of which we poets sing is 
not the love of the outer world. It is more ec- 
static, but far less serviceable. It is the picture 
of that which exists, but grand with imaginary 
attributes, as are the portraits of ladies painted 
by artists who have thought rather of their art 
than of their models. We tell of a constancy in 
love which is hardly compatible with the usages 
of this as yet imperfect world. Look abroad, 
and see whether girls do not love twice, and 
young men thrice. They come together, and 
rub their feathers like birds, and fancy that each 
has found in the other an eternity of weal or woe. 
Then come the causes of their parting. Their 
fathers perhaps are Capulets and Montagues, but 
their children, God be thanked, are not Romeos 
and Juliets. Or money does not serve, or dis- 
tance intervenes, or simply a new face has the 
poor merit of novelty. ‘The constancy of which 
the poets sing is the unreal—I may almost say 
the unnecessary—constancy of a Juliet. The 
constancy on which our nature should pride itself 
is that of an Imogen. You read Shakspeare, I 
hope, Mr. Thwaite.” 

“*T know the plays yon quote, Sir. Imogen 
was a king’s daughter, and married a simple gen- 
tleman.” 

“T would not say that early vows should mean 
nothing,” continued the poet, unwilling to take 
notice of the point made against him. ‘‘I like 
to hear that a girl has been true to her first kiss, 
But this girl will have the warrant of all the 
world to justify a second choice. And can you 
think that because your company was pleasant 
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to her here among your native mountains, when 
she knew none but you, that she will be indiffer- 
ent to the charms of such a one as you tell me 
this Lord Lovel is? She will have regrets—re- 
morse even; she will sorrow, because she knows 
that you have been good to her. But she will 
yield, and her life will be happier with him—un- 
less he be a bad man, which I do not know—than 
it would be with you. Would there be no re- 
grets think you, no remorse, when she found that 
as your wife she had separated herself from all 
that she had been taught to regard as delightful 
in this world? Would she be happy in quarrel- 
ing with her mother and her new-found relatives ? 
You think little of noble blood, and perhaps I 
think as little of it in matters relating to myself. 
But she is noble, and she will think of it. As 
for your money, Mr. Thwaite, I should make it 
a matter of mere business with the Countess, as 
though there was no question relating to her 
daughter. She probably has an account of the 
money, and doubtless will pay you when she has 
means at her disposal.” 

Daniel left his Mentor without another word 
on his own behalf, expressing thanks for the coun- 
sel that had been given to him, and assuring the 
poet that he would endeavor to profit by it. Then 
he walked away, over the very paths on which he 
had been accustomed to stray with Anna Lovel, 
and endeavored to digest the words that he had 
heard, He could not bring himself to see their 
truth. That he should not force the girl to mar- 
ry him, if she loved another better than she loved 
him, simply by the strength of her own obliga- 
tion to him, he could understand. But that it 
was natural that she should transfer to another 
the affection that she had once bestowed upon 
him, because that other was a lord, he would not 
allow. Not only his heart but all his intellect 
rebelled against such a decision. A transfer so 
violent would, he thought, show that she was in- 
capable of loving. And yet this doctrine had 
come to him from one who, as he himself had 
said, had written much of love. _ . - 

But, though he agreed after this fashion with 
himself, the words of the old poet had had their 
efficacy. Whether the fault might be with the 
girl, or with himself, or with the untoward cir- 
cumstances of the case, he determined to teach 
himself that he had lost her. He would never 
love another woman. Though the Earl's daugh- 
ter could not be true to him, he, the suitor, would 
be true to the Earl's daughter. There might no 
longer be Romeos among the noble Capulets and 
the noble Montagues—whom indeed he believed 
to be dead to faith ; but the salt of truth had not 
therefore perished from the world. He would 
get what he could from this wretched wreck of 
his father’s property, obtain payment, if it might 
be possible, of that poor £500 for which he held 
the receipt, and then go to some distant land in 
which the wisest of counselors would not counsel 
him that he was unfit because of his trade to mate 
himself with noble blood. 

When he had proved his father’s will, he sent 
a copy of it up to the Countess with the follow- 


ing letter: 
Lapy,—I do not know wietlier your ladyshi 

“My Lapy,—I do not know whether your ship 
will yet have heard of my father’s death. He died here 
on the 24th of last month. He was taken with apo- 

lexy on the 15th, and never recovered from the fit, 
F chime you will be sorry for him. " 

“T find myself bound to send your ladyship a copy 
of his will. Your ladyship perhaps may have some ac- 
count of what money has passed between you and 
him. I have none except a receipt for £500 given to 
you by him many years ago. There is also a bill 
against your ladyship for £11 18s. 9d, It may be that 
no more is due than this, but you will know. I shall 

happy to hear from your ladyship on the subject, 


be 
and am, 
“Yours respectful; 
” “ej Daum Tawarre.” 








But he still was resolved that before he de- 
parted for the far western land he would obtain 
from Anna Lovel herself an expression of her 
determination to renounce him. 


——_—_— ——@__ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
LADY ANNA’S LETTER. 


Ix the mean time the week had gone round, 
and Lady Anna’s letter to the Ear] had not yet 
been written. An army was arrayed against 
the girl to induce her to write such a letter as 
might make it almost impossible for hex after- 
ward to deny that she was engaged to the lord ; 
but the army had not as yet succeeded. The 
Countess had not seen her daughter—had been 
persistent in her refusal to Jet her daughter come 
to her till she had, at any rate, repudiated her 
other suitor; but she had written a strongly 
worded but short letter, urging it as a great duty 
that Lady Anna Lovel was bound to support her 
family and to defend her rank. Mrs. Bluestone, 
from day to day, with soft, loving words taught 
the same lesson. Alice Bluestone, in their daily 
conversations, spoke of the tailor, or rather of 

* this promise to the tailor, with a horror which, 
at any rate, was not affected. The Sergeant, 
almost with tears in his eyes, implored her to 
put an end to the lawsuit. Even the Solicitor- 
General sent her tender messages, expressing 
his great hope that she might enable them to 
have this matter adjusted early in November. 
All the details of the case as it now stood had 
been explained to her over and over again. If, 
when the day fixed for the trial should come 
round, it could be said that she and the young 
Earl were engaged to each other, the Earl would 
altogether abandon his claim, and no further 
statement would be made. The fact of the mar- 
riage in Cumberland would then be proved, the 
circumstances of the trial for bigamy would be 
given in evidence, and all the persons concerned 
would be together anxious that the demands of 
the two ladies should be admitted in full. It 

~ was the opinion of the united lawyers that, were 

“this done, the rank of the Countess would be al- 

lowed, and that the property left behind him by 
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the old lord would be at once given up to those 
who would inherit it under the order of things as 
thus established. The Countess would receive 
that to which she would be entitled as widow, 
the daughter would be the heir at law to the 
bulk of the personal property, and the Earl 
would merely claim any real estate, if—as was 
very doubtful—any real estate had been left in 
question. In this case the disposition of the 
property would be just what they would all de- 
sire, and the question of rank would be settled 
forever. But if the young lady should not have 
then agreed to this very pleasant compromise, 
the Earl, indeed, would make no further endeay- 
ors to invalidate the Cumberland marriage, and 
would retire from the suit. But it would then 
be stated that there was a claimant in Sicily, or, 
at least, evidence in Italy, which, if sifted, might 
possibly bar the claim of the Countess. The 
Solicitor-General did not hesitate to say that he 
believed the living woman to be a weak impos- 
tor, who had been first used by the Earl, and 
had then put forward a falsehood to get an in- 
come out of the property; but he was by no 
means convinced that the other foreign woman, 
whom the Earl had undoubtedly made his first 
wife, might not have been alive when the second 
marriage was contracted. If it were so, the 
Countess would be no countess, Anna Lovel 
would simply be Anna Murray, penniless, base- 
born, and a fit wife for the tailor, should the 
tailor think fit to take her. ‘If it be so,” said 
Lady Anna through her tears, ‘‘let it be so; 
and he will take me.” 

It may have been that the army was too strong 
for its own purpose—too much of an army to gain 
a victory on that field—that a weaker combina- 
tion of forces would have prevailed when all this 
array failed. No one had a word to say for the 
tailor; no one admitted that he had been a gen- 
erous friend; no feeling was expressed for him. 
It seemed to be taken for granted that he, from 
the beginning, had laid his plans for obtaining 
possession of an enormous income in the event 
of the Countess being proved to be a countess. 
There was no admission that he had done aught 
for love. Now in all these matters Lady Anna 
was sure of but one thing alone, and that was of 
the tailor’s truth. Had they acknowledged that 
he was good and noble, they might perhaps have 
persuaded her—as the poet had almost persuaded 
her lover—that tle fitness of things demanded 
that they should be separated. 

But she had promised that she would write 
the letter by the end of the week, and when the 
end of a fortnight had come she knew that it 
must be written. She had declared over and 
over again to Mrs. Bluestone that she must go 
away from Bedford Square. She could not live 
there always, she said. She knew that she was 
in the way of every body. Why should she not 
go back to her own mother? ‘‘ Does mamma 
mean to say that I am never to live with her any 
more?” Mrs. Bluestone promised that if she 
would write her letter and tell her cousin that 
she would try to love him, she should go back to 
her mother at once. ‘‘ But I can not live here 
always,” persisted Lady Anna. Mrs. Bluestone 
would not admit that there was any reason why 
her visitor should not continue to live in Bedford 
Square as long as the arrangement suited Lady 
Lovel. 

Various letters were written for her. The 
Countess wrote one, which was an unqualified 
acceptance of the Earl’s offer,and which was 
very short. Alice Bluestone wrote one, which 
was full of poetry. Mrs. Bluestone wrote a 
third, in which a great many ambiguous words 
were used—in which there was no definite prom- 
ise, and no poetry. But had this letter been 
sent it would have been almost impossible for 
the girl afterward to extricate herself from its 
obligations. The Sergeant, perhaps, had lent a 
word or two, for the letter was undoubtedly very 
clever. In this letter Lady Anna was made to 
say that she would always have the greatest 
pleasure in receiving her cousin's visits, and that 
she trusted that she might be able to co-operate 
with her cousin in bringing the lawsuit to a 
close—that she certainly would not marry any 
one without her mother’s consent, but that she 
did not find herself able at the present to say 
more than that. ‘‘It won’t stop the Solicitor- 
General, you know,” the Sergeant had remarked, 
as he read it. “ Bother the Solicitor-General!” 
Mrs, Bluestone had answered, and had then gone 
on to show that it would lead to that which would 
stop the learned gentleman. The Sergeant had 
added a word or two, and great persuasion was 
used to induce Lady Anna to use this epistle. 

But she would have none of it. ‘Oh, I 
couldn’t, Mrs. Bluestone; he: would know that 
I hadn’t written all that,” 

“You have promised to write, and you are 
bound to keep your promise,” said Mrs. Blue- 
stone. 

“*T believe I am bound to keep all my prom- 
ises,” said Lady Anna, thinking of those which 
she had made to Daniel Thwaite. 

But at last she sat down and did write a letter 
for herself, specially premising that no one should 
see it, When she had made her promise she 
certainly had not intended to write that which 
should be shown to all the world. Mrs. Blue- 
stone had begged that at any rate the Countess 
might see it. ‘If mamma will let me go to 
her, of course I will show it her,” said Lady 
Anna. At last it was thought best to allow her 
to write her own letter and to send it unseen. 
After many struggles and with many tears she 
wrote her letter as follows : . 

“« 

“My pear Cousry,—I am ee By that have been 60 
long in doing what I said I would do. I don’t think I 
ought to have promised, for I find it very difficult to 
say any thing, and I think that it is wrong that I 
should write at all. It is not my fault that there 
should be a lawsuit. I do not want to take any thin; 
away from any body, or to any thing for Payne 
I think papa was very wicked when he said that mam- 
ma was not his wife, and of course I wish it may all 


go as she wishes. But I don’t think any body ought 
to ask me to do what I feel to be wrong. 

“Mr, Daniel Thwaite is not at all such a person as 
they say. He and his father have been mamma’s best 
friends, and I shall never forget that. Old Mr. Thwaite 
is dead, and I am very sorry to hear it. If you had 
known ‘them as we did, you would understand what I 
feel. Of course he is hot your friend; but he is my 
friend, and I dare say that makes me unfit to be 
friends with you. You are a nobleman and he is a 
tradesman ; but when we knew him first he was quite 
as good as we, and I believe we owe him a great deal 
of money, which mamma can’t pay him. Ihave heard 
mamma say before she was angry with him that she 
would have been in the work-house but for them, and 
that Mr. Daniel Thwaite might now be very well off, 
and not a working tailor at all, as Mrs. Bluestone calls 
him, if they hadn't given all they had to help us. I 
ee po bear after that to hear them speak of him as 

ey do. 

“Of course I should like to do what mamma wants; 
but how would you feel if you had promised somebod; 
else? Ido so wish that all this might be stopped al- 
together. My dear mamma will not allow me to see 
her; and though every body is very kind, I feel that I 
ought not to be here with Mrs, Bluestone. Mamma 
talked of going abroad somewhere. I wish she would, 
and take me away. I should see nobody then, and 
there would be no trouble. But I suppose she hasn't 
got enough money. This is a very poor letter, but I 

io not know what else I can say. 

“Believe me to be, 
“My dear cousin, 
“Yours affectionately, 
Aor, Lowa.” 
Then came in a postscript the one thing that she 
had to say—‘‘I think that I ought to be allowed 
to see Mr. Daniel Thwaite.” ‘ 
_ Lord Lovel, after receiving this letter, called 
in Bedford Square, and saw Mrs. Bluestone, but 
he did not show the letter. His cousin was out 
with the girls, and he did not wait to see her. 
He merely said that he had received a letter 
which had not given him much comfort.‘ But 
I shall answer it,” he said; and the reader, who 
has seen the one letter, shall see also the other. 
“Brown's Horst, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
“4th November, 183~. 

“Dranrst Anna,—I have received your letter, and 
am obliged to you for it, though there is so little in it 
to flatter or to satisfy me. I will begin by assuring 
oe that, as far as I am concerned, I do not wish to 
keep you from seeing Mr. Daniel Thwaite. I believe 
in my heart of hearts that if you were now to see him 
often you would feel aware that a union between you 
and him could not make either of you happy. You do 
not even say that you think it would do so. 

“Yon defend him as though I had accused him. I 
grant all that you say in his favor. I do not doubt 
that his father behaved to you and to your mother 
with true friendship. But that will not make him fit 
to be the husband of Anna Lovel. You do not even 
say that you think that he would be fit. I fancy I un- 
derstand it all, and I love you better for the pride with 
which you cling to so firm a friend. 

“But, dearest, it is different when we talk of mar- 
riage. { imagine that you hardly dare now to think 
of ming his wife. doubt whether Pay Say even 
to yourself that you love him with that kind of love. 
Do not suppose me vain enough to believe that there- 
fore oe must love me. It is not that. But if you 
would once tell yourself that he is unfit to be your 
husband, then you might come to love me, and would 
not be the Jess willing to do so because all your friends 
wish it. It must be something to you that you should 
be able to put an end to all this trouble. 

“Yours, dearest Anna, most affectionately, L 

“T called in Bedford Square this morning, but you 
were not at home,” 


“But I do dare,” she said to herself, when she 
had read the letter. ‘‘ Why should I not dare? 
And I do say to myself that I love him. Why 
should I not love him now, when I was not 
ashamed to love him before? She was being per- 
secuted ; and as the step of the wayfarer brings 
out the sweet scent of the herb which he crushes 
with his heel, so did persecution with her extract 
from her heart that strength of character which 
had hitherto been latent. Had they left her at 
Yoxham and said never a word to her about the 
tailor, had the rector and the two aunts showered 
soft courtesies on her head, they might have van- 
quished her. But now the spirit of opposition 
was stronger within her than ever. 

{ro BE CONTINUED.) 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own Corresponpent.] 
The Bidwell Convicts.—A Triumph for the Ladies.— 
The new Canterbury Pilgrims. 

ESSRS. BIDWELL and company, of New 
York, have at last obtained the reward for 
which they have so long and diligently labored, 
in a sentence of penal servitude for life. The 
whole history of commercial crime affords no 
parallel to this astounding case. These four 
men were possessed among them of no less than 
£10,000, and understanding that your wise pre- 
caution of sending round the acceptances of bills 
to be “initialed” is dispensed with in this coun- 
try, they came over hither solely to trade with 
their capital on that platform, and rob the Bank 
of England. With the particulars of the affair 
you are doubtless already acquainted. In one 
of my own letters I showed how this stupendous 
fabric of roguery broke down throngh a single 
weak point—their neglect to date two of their 
forged bills, which accordingly were sent to the 
acceptor (not from any suspicion of their authen- 
ticity, but simply to have the omission rectified), 
when, of course, all was discovered. Every shil- 
ling of the stolen £100,000, that whale to catch 
which they threw out their sprat of £10,000, 
with which they bought genuine bills to establish 
confidence, has been, I believe, recovered by the 
bank; but the prisoners, it seems, though they 
lived extravagantly enough, with traveling-bags 
costing £50 apiece, for example, made to order, 
and stamped with their crests (a hand passant 
into another man’s pocket, I suppose), had not 
spent their all, since at the very last moment a 
plot was discovered for their escape from New- 
gate, in which no less than three warders were 
concerned, one being taken with £100 in gold 
about him, a portion only, doubtless, of the bribe 
he was to have got had their release been effect- 
ed. The discovery of these gentlemen’s where- 
abouts was mainly owing to their devotion to the 
fair sex; but it is due alone to the extradition 
act between our two countries (in accordance 
with which you so promptly took action in this 
matter) that they are not now at large to com- 
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mit their depredations in ‘‘fresh fields [green 
ones] and pastures new.” Apart from the spe- 
cial interest of the case, it affords a curious ex- 
ample of how rogues in grain can yet be faithful 
to one another, and pitiful, even in the hour of 
their own doom, for the ruin they have brought 
upon others. The elder Bidwell’s appeal for 
mercy for his brother, and his attempted defense 
of Noyes, was, I am told, a touching spectacle ; 
while the apology they made to the manager of 
the bank (Colonel Francis) for having made a 
cat’s-paw of him had something very gentleman- 
like about it, which, I hope, the poor colonel 
appreciated. 

The wealth left by the Duke of Brunswick to 
Geneva seems at present literally incalculable. 
‘Twelve hundred thousand pounds’ worth of gold 
and jewels has, however, been found in his boxes, 
and also six hundred thousand pounds’ worth of 
Pacific Railway bonds, while a telegram from 
Prince Bismarck to the German consul at Ge- 
neva owns to two millions and a half personalty 
in Germany. It will not surprise you to hear 
that his mistress, though always called the 
Duchess of Brunswick, has been left absolutely 
destitute, or that his brother, the reigning duke, 
is resolyed to dispute the will on the ground of 
insanity. 

In England, as you know, our ladies are very 
much behindhand in the assertion of their rights; 
still, they have always asserted that it is not from 
any fault of their own that they have failed in 
intellectual competition with men: they have not 
been given a fair chance. To this it has been 
triumphantly replied that no woman has ever 
yet obtained a first class in our new local exam- 
inations, open to both sexes. Imagine, then, the 
sensation that has been produced among us by 
Miss Rogers, a young lady who has just obtain- 
ed the jirst place in the first division of the sen- 
ior candidates at Oxford! Such a success as 
this will do more to forward the woman’s rights 
question in a reasonable way than all the decla- 
mations in its favor. It happens at a most op- 
portune time, too, since the birth of Dr. Eliza- 
beth Garrett's baby is just now evoking much 
ridicule, upon the ground that it will be very in- 
convenient to employ a medical attendant who is 
liable to such visitations, while ‘‘the faculty” 
seem more inclined to be exclusive than ever. 

How you must hug yourselves under your stars 
and stripes, when you behold what tricks are 
being played in Europe by kings by right divine, 
like the Comte de Chambord and Don Carlos! 
In their self-importance and pretension, they 
seem to have lost every vestige of common-sense. 
The Spanish would-be monarch wrote last’week 
to his cousin to state his programme, and con- 
descendingly allows that there is a doubt about 
the people being made expressly for kings to 
rule over them; but he of the “‘ white flag” will 
make no such admission. 

If it was merely that these old-world shadows 
are declaiming to Frenchmen and Spaniards, I 
should say I had too great a confidence in hu- 
man nature to believe that any thing could come 
of it. It is a curious coincidence, however, if 
nothing more, that contemporaneously with the 
disinterment of the august pretenders, a sort of. 
galvanic life has been given in England to ideas 
that have been exploded ever since the Reforma- 
tion. This very morning the train has started 
from London which takes the English pilgrims 
to the shrine of Paray-le-Monial. They are of 
all ranks, from the Duke of Norfolk down to the 
humble but pious excursionists who use Messrs. 
Cook’s through tickets and hotel coupons. The 
affair has no national significance whatever, but 
that it should happen at all in these days takes 
one’s breath away. Poor Lord Westbury’s opin- 
ion of it would have been probably something 
worth hearing, and I can well imagine the min- 
cing accents in which he would have discoursed 
upon ‘‘this leetle peelgrimage to Paray-le-Mo- 
nial.” To judge by his last testament, it seems 
he entertained the same opinion of his first-born 
(Dick Bethell) as the rest of the world, for he 
has left the bulk of his property ‘‘to accumu- 
late,” and £50,000 of it ‘‘ to go to that successor 
to the title of Lord Westbury who shall not have 
been born in the lifetime of the testator.” Yet 
Dick is a peer of the realm, for all this. 

R. Kemsre, of London, 





GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
FROM THE “MILL ON THE FLOSS.” 
Ae with an affectionate disposition, who 

finds a wife to concur with his fundamental 
idea of life, easily comes to persuade himself 
that no other woman would have suited him so 
well, and does a little daily snapping and quar- 
reling without any sense of alienation. 





‘The middle-aged, who have lived through their 
strongest emotions, but are yet in the time when 
memory is still half passionate and not merely 
contemplative, should surely be a sort of natural 
priesthood, whom life has disciplined and conse- 
crated to be the refuge and rescue of early stum- 
blers and victims of self-despair. Most of us, at 
some moment in our young lives, would have 
welcomed a priest of that natural order in any 
sort of canonicals or uncanonicals, but had to 
scramble upward into all the difficulties of nine- 
teen entirely without such aid. 





Great sorrows bring lines in well-rounded faces, 
and broaden the streaks of white among the hairs 
that once looked as if they had been dipped in 
pure sunshine, 

All long-known objects, even a mere window 
fastening or a particular door-latch, have sounds 
which are a sort of recognized voice to us—a 
voice that will thrill and awaken, when it has 
been used to touch deep-lying fibr 
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Fig. 1.—Nur Brown Vicocne House Dress.—Front. 


Nut Brown Vigogne House Dress, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuus dress of nut brown vigogne consists of a skirt, over-skirt, 
and basque-waist, trimmed with folds of brown gros grain and 
silk fringe. ‘The bottom of the skirt is cut in-points, as shown 
by the illustration. The basque-waist is trimmed with folds ex- 
tending around the neck, Pleated Swiss muslin collar and un- 
der-sleeves, 


Black Camel’s-hair and Gros Grain House Dress, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Skier of black gros grain, trimmed with folds in front and 
gathered ruffles of the material in the bac’ The ruffles are 
bound narrow on the under edge with the material. The polo- 
naise is of black camel’s-hair. ‘The edge is cut in uneven points, 
as shown by the illustration, and is bound with black gros grain. 
‘The waist and sleeves are trimmed to correspond. Buttons and 
button-holes serve for closing. 




















Fig, 1.—Brack Camev’s-namr AND Gros Gratn House Dress.—Front. rer 


CURIOSITIES 
OF TREE- 

PLANTING. 
PROVERB 

of North- 

west India de- 
clares that three 
things make a 
man to be truly 
aman—to havea 
son born to him, 
to dig a well, and 
to plant a tree. 
It is impossible 
for one who has 
not seen it to real- 
ize the misery of 
atreeless country. 
Both in East and 
West trees were 
no doubt the first 
temples, and the 
planting of groves 
was the primitive 
form of church- 
building. Abra- 
ham, we are told, 
planted a grove 
in Beersheba, to 
commemorate his 
solemn covenant; 
but among his 
descendants it be- 
came in time the 
mark of a pious 
ruler to “cut down 
the groves,” as the 
seats of pagan 
worship, the mark 
of a careless rul- 
er to leave them 
untouched, and 
the’ mark of an 
impious ruler to 
plant and dedi- 
cate new groves. 
Tree - planting 
has, in fact, re- 
tained in  Ger- 
many longer than 
elsewhere some- 
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thing of its cult 
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character, 
ing together re- 
ligion, nation, and 
family. In the 
Vosgesen, the old German farmers were not allowed to marry 
until they had done something for the future good of -the tribe by 
planting a stated number of walnut-trees. Whien the amiable and 
liberal Oberlin was pastor of Waldbach, in the Steinthal, he set 
forward this old custom of tree-planting as a Chtistian duty. 

The asking of a distinguished guest to plant a tree is a pleasant 
way of commemorating his visit. " According tothe German fancy, 
no tree planted as a memorial will grow and flourish unless it has 
a motto given it at the time of its' planting. When the late Baron 
Bunsen was visiting Lepsius at Berlin in 1857, the antiquary re- 
quested him to plant a young oak in his beautiful garden. ‘*T 
held the tree,” writes Bunsen, ‘‘ while the earth was thrown over 
its vigorous roots, and I said in giving the name: 

‘Oak, Tiplant thee. Grow in beauty; straight and firm and vigorous 
nd ! 


Fig. 2. 









Bunsen is the name I give'thee: flourish in thé German land. 
For the house of Lepsius blooming, through the storms grow fair and 


free, 
And a shelter in the noonday to his children’s children be!” 


One of his sons 
planted at the same 
time a Weymouth 
pine, to which they 
fastened the ac- 
commodating Ger- 
man motto, Wonne- 
muth (joyful cour- 
age). 
‘Tree-planting is 
as necessary a part 
in many German 
rejoicings as it has 
been of French re- 
joicings during 
each revolutionary 
epoch. The Trees 
of Liberty, how- 
eyer, were often 
planted to die— 
actually as well as 
metaphorically. I 
have seen trees of 
this kind, stripped 
of ‘all:but a crown 
of leaves, planted 
in German Switz- 
erland to mark a 
local festival. The 
poor people of the 
village of Clever- 
sulzbach. gathered 
together on the 
10th of November, 
1859, around. the 
grave of Schiller’s 
mother, and mark- 
ed the birthday of 
her son by planting 
a lime-tree “in the 
soil that covers the 
heart that’ loved 
him best.” When 
the parish priest of 
Starrkirch, in the 
German canton. of 
Solothurn, was ex- 
communicated, his 
parishioners plant- 
ed a tree opposite 
his parsonage with 
the very determined 
motto, Dem Pfar- 
zum Schutz, 








Fig. 2.—Brack CaMEL’s-Hain anD Grog Gitain_ House Drkss.—Back. 





.—Nut Brown Vicocne House Dress.—Back. 


Rom zum Trutz. Individual trees planted by famous men are 
still to be seen by the pilgrims who visit their homes and haunts. 
In the last century there was quite a fashion for planting willows. 
It is said that the first weeping-willow seen in England was sent 
to the poet Pope as a present, from ‘Turkey, by his friend Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, and planted by him in his garden at 
Twickenham. It is the famous Salix babylonica of the Psalter, 
upon which, on the banks of the Euphrates, the weeping daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem hung their harps. Garrick planted two willows 
on his lawn beside his Shakspeare Temple; in’ the. midst of a 
thunder-storm, which destroyed one of them, the pious and de- 
yoted widow of the great actor was seen running up and down 
excitedly, crying out, ‘‘ Oh, my Garrick! oh, my Garrick!” The 
willow known as Dr. Johnson’s willow, at Lichfield, was blown 
down long-ago; it was said in the Gardener's Magazine to have 
been planted by him, but it is more probable that his admiration 
and talk of it developed the legend of his planting it. At the 
time of its destruction it was thirteen feet in girth. Pieces of 
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should -he. Six or 
er, ting the spot, he found 
choked up with weed 


0 the legend that it 
There is an oak in the 
Onophrio at Rome, 


was planted by 
gardens of the convent ¢ 
in which 


|. sue 
0 died, which has long been: said) | lady, 


to have be 
monks, hi 


s bina in Rome is now attributed to St. 
Dominic, in the year 1200; and another orange- 
tree in the convent of Fondi to the famous Do- 
minican, St. Thomas Aquinas, in 1278. 


ken her seat in 
ible pury 

of reading a bool 
haps they meet oc 
puzzlement, and glow ly at each other. 
At length the favored suitor, guided either by his 
superior intellectual acumen, or possibly by tele- 
graphic signs from his sweetheart, gains the de- 


sive, and also v 

iting Tangier. ‘The Ramadan, for 

ing which no true believer will either eat, drink, 
smoke, or bathe for a whole month between the 
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her, but whom she does 
not like; there ‘dly, the lover who also pur- 
her ‘and whom she does like. ‘The young | 
to whom we may suppose the intricacies of | 
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sired ‘‘ bower of bliss,” while hi 
comfited, looking, from t 


ingeniously 
popular adjunct: 
In this country th 
tral Park, indeed 


en. The Cen- 
its maze, but on r: 
small scale, and disappointing to any one who e 
pects to see in it a sort of Fair Rosamond’s bow: 





hours of sunrise and sunset, is a period of. quite 
trial to the infid to them; for 
by which no’ 
to keep the 
during the y 


de hideous for 
ly be conceived. But, in cer- 
tain respects, the festivals are much more odious. 
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‘The detestable cruelty of the feast of Rams, in 
which the whole town is turned into a huge 
slaughter-house, and the streets literally ran 
blood, while scenes of disgusting gluttony testify 
to the zeal of the true believers, is enough to 
make one rush away from ‘l'angier, regardless of 
one’s lungs, at its approach, It is consolatory 
to be told that in the Mohammedan countries the 
feast is not celebrated with such superfluous bar- 
barities as at Tangier, where the proceedings are 
regarded with supreme contempt by all the non- 
Moorish part of the population. A so-called 
Christian festival is celebrated on Holy Saturday 
by the Christians ; it is only ludicrous, not cruel, 
and consists of the following observances: ‘‘ All 
the devout Spanish and Portuguese Christians of 
‘Tangier arise early on this morning, set aside for 
the commemoration of the treachery and suicide 
of Judas Iscariot, and forming into parties, carry 
about monstrous effigies of the recreant apostle, 
with much firing of guns, shouting, and noise. 
They parade through the quarters of the town 
where the Jews reside, and every time one of the 
processions arrives outside a Jew’s house it is 
brought to a stop, and Judas Iscariot is flogged 
with as much zeal and ardor as if he were the 
real live traitor, instead of a bundle of straw and 
old clothes. After this he is hanged from any 
convenient window, and then a party assemble 
below and fire at the suspended traitor until he 
is literally riddled with holes, when he is taken 
down and buried.” The Jews also have the feast 
of Purim, on which they celebrate the murder of 
Haman and his sons; but as it.is to be presumed 
the families concerned on that occasion are ex- 
tinct, this demonstration hurts nobody, and so 
lacks the stimulating attraction of malice. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Vuruace Doorress.—It is rumored that plain 
round waists will be revived later in the season. The 
hajr is atill worn in finger puffs and crown braids, but 
not as far forward as formerly. It is dressed far enough 
back to show the wavy tresses that are parted in the 
middle and drawn back on the forehead. Soft little 
kid shoes of buff, blue, or pink are buttoned on the 
side of baby’s feet when it is put into short clothes, 
Velvet polonaises will be worn again. 

‘Two or vs.—Seal-skin cloaks of very dark shade are 
well worn in mourning. A demi-trained silk without 
lustre, and trimmed with crape, is the suitable “fall 
dress” for you. Have a crape sleeveless jacket with 
high ruff to wear with various dresses. Black crépe 
lisse ruffs and doubled tulle edged with fine jet are 
stylish for you. Your suit need not be altered. Get 
a little seal-skin jacket and turban for your blonde of 
seven, 

Gtascow, Soort.anp.—Make your Irish poplin even- 
ing dress with a demi-trained skirt and basque. Put 
bias lengthwise bands from belt to foot on the three 
front breadths and five flounces on the back widths, 
covering them from the belt down. Make your basque 
quite short behind, but in long points or square tabs 
in front. Have a velvet revers and ruff of the color 
of the dress with a lace ruff inside. Put two velvet 
cords on the edge of the basque for trimming, and 


also pipe the bands on the skirt with velvet. The |” 


sleeves should be close to the elbow and flounced be- 
Jow. 

D. C. 8.—Get a long sacque of soft flannel cloth 
either black and white stripes or else blue and gray 
for your boy. Read about Fall Redingotes in Bazar 
No. 88, Vol. VI. Get blue serge and black alpaca 
dresses for a girl of eight years. 

Mxrrrmac,—Read about black silks in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 89, Vol. VI. Silks are natural- 
ly higher when first imported than at the end of the 
season. Bonnet’s silk is chosen for fineness, Ponson’s 
for heaviness. . 

Witte 8.—Make your black silk with a demi-polo- 
naise like that described in Bazar No. 39, Vol. VI. 
Get a dark blue silk skirt with blue camel’s-hair redin- 
gote for another suit. Your velvet polonaise will an- 
swer again, but may require some new arrangement. 
of drapery. Get a suit of striped serge—myrtle green 
ground with red stripe, or else blue with white—for 
the house; for this consult Bazar No. 40, Vol. VI. 
You can order the “ Ugly Girl” papers from this office 
at ten cents a paper. 

Miss L. M‘L.—We do not reply by mail. Use the 
jockey basque suit pattern sent you for your black 
silk. Ruffles and folds are both used again. You 
will learn all about them in the New York Fashions 
of Bazar Nos, 39 and 40, Vol. VI. Twenty-five cents 
will be returned to you, as the suit pattern costs only 
25 cents. 

Mrs. L. S. O.—Trim your gray and black striped 
poplin with black velvet bands, Put side pleatings 
and bias bands on child’s merino dress, 

Mrs. M. H. S.—Make up your silk skirt and with it 
@ loose-front belted polonaise of black cashmere in- 
stead of velveteen. This will suit you far better than 
a basque and over-skirt—indeed it would be a good 
model for a black silk polonaise of your dress material 
made with a view to alteration. The round high waist 
with revers and ruff, coat sleeves, and trimmed demi- 
train will be stylish. 

Jeax.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 39, 
Vol. VI. Your dresses should be the length ladies 
wear, now that you are eighteen—for instance, just es- 
caping the ground in the street, and demi-trained in 
the house, > 

Mizpru.—Make a flounced skirt of your crimson 
silk, and get very dark wine-colored cashmere for a 
redingote to wear over it. It is rather bright for the 
street, and will need a dark over dress to make it more 
stylishly sombre. For black alpacas read hints in 
Bazar No. 40, Vol. V1. 

Pxagory.—Silk skirt with polonaise of cashmere or 
camel’s-hair is the regulation suit for a wedding and 
traveling dress. Get olive, slate, or deep blue. Velvet 
round hat and gloves to match. Read about black 
alpacas in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 40, Vol. 
VI. Polonaises will be worn in the winter. For black 
silks consult Bazar No. 39, Vol. VI A demi-trained 
silk dress of any of the new dark shades will be use- 
ful to you for dinners, visiting, church, etc. Have 
also a mantilla or an English walking jacket. 

Va.—Read answer just given “ Peggoty,” as it is in 
reply to queries about an October trousseau. 

Hxnen.—The demi-polonaise style described in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No, 89, Vol. VL, is what you 
want for your black silk, 

Kirren or N.—A blouse-polonaise, belted, and a 
skirt with two gathered flounces is the model for even 
ery simple school dresses, 








Tur Farume Leaves betoken approaching winter, 
when nothing makes a parlor so cheerful or a kitchen 
80 neat as a well-polished stove, and Drxon’s Stove 
Pouisu will do it in five minutes, without dust or 
smell, Established Forty-Six Years. Try it. Made 
only by THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jer- 
sey City, N. J.—(Com,] 





Coryixe Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
yented Copying Wheel pattems may be transferred 
a 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is feauntty useful for cntting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 








ADVERTISHMENTS. 


it ALT Pert? 


eeoe 
ower 
L. SHAW, *Sroura: Strsen 
Branch Store, Bas Sixth Avenue, 
Begs leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 
superb stock of Human Hair Goods, of the best quality 
of hair only, without any intermixing whatsoever, 
of his own importation and manufacture. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 
All goods WAREANTED AS REPRESENTED, 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 





quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - “- $500 
Do.22 do. do 4 do do - - - 600 
Do.26 do, do. 4 do do -= - 800 
Do.32 do. do. 4 do. do. - = -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Lon; ue Curls, natural Curly— 
12-inch, $200. 24-inch, $2.50. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 


BRANCH STORE Removed to 345 6th AVENUE, 
Bet, 20th and 21st Streets, 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods sent C. ©. D. by express, or on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P, O. Order, free 
of charge. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 





Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871. 

Is one of the most important inventions of the age. The 
most perfect Button-hole Worker ever invented. So 
simple that a child can work a more perfect button-hol 








outit. Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
They ‘sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. 
Sample Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole 
Cutter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
With sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, 
mail any ress on receipt of cents. Ad- 
dress WEBSTER M’E"G CO., Manufact ‘Ansonia, 
Cto"Please state in what paper you saw this. 


Fashions Opening! 


Fro, Smith's Illustrated Pattern Bazaar. 





112—WAIST—Io a new and bewitch- 
ing design. The back sets out just enough 
|to modest, graceful effect. In any 


Sent All . Price of pattern 
GOTELFAMED for bese. [82d CLOTH MODEL, 96 cts, 
tifying any style of 


complete costume with any kind of ekirt. Double-broasted and 
rolling-collar | Tequires only eight yards of wwenty.seven-inch gods. 
All sizes. Price of pattern, with a CLOTH MODEL, 50cta. Mailed. 
‘We give a perfect CLOTH MODEL with sat cae) which 
shows just how to put the garment together after cut by tho 
patter. They are PER! GUD! 


mense Premiums Civen! 


1 
Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar 


PREMIUM te every subsetber of pattems of 
0 every subscriber o: 
their rl ee to the value of Ome Dollar, 
Free, OR, in place of Patterns, you may 
choose ONE of the following beautiful O11 Chro= 
mos, Viz.: Wuirrier’s “BarEFoor Boy,” 10x14 in- 
ches; ‘* Tae UNwEtcome Visitor." 13x17 inches; 
“THE MaTRon,”18x17 inches; ‘Tae Pet Lams,”14x17 
inches. Twostamps must be enclosed for postage on 
each chromo. These pictures sell readily for from $1 
to $8 each. Send two stamps for Catalogue of Styles. 
CLUB —One Chromo Extra will be given 
. 
8c 


136 


1360-THE REDIN- 


to the person who sends us three sub- 
bers at one time. wo extra for five, etc. 


“SMITH’S INSTRUCTION BOOK,” 
or, 6 Secrets of Dressmaking ” 
in Ladies’ and Children’s Garments will be ready ina 
few days. Price, 10 cents. Mailed. 
A. BURDETTE SMITH) 
P.O. Box 5055. 914 Broadway. New York City. 
LL LE ET 


FIRST- 


Science of Health, S. 


NE at $2 00 a year; or, on trial Six Months $1 00. 
8. R. WELLS, 389 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


REE PAIR frites 


ton Kid Glov 
$2 75: single pair sent, postpaid, $1 00. Also, a we 
selected stock of Millinery Goods, Laces, Dress~Trim- 
mings, &c. Price-List sent free on application. 

a TAYLORS BAZAR, 358 8th Ave., N, Y. City. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed b: 

Mrs. 0.G. PARKER, 151 East ‘4ath St. NY City. Sen 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Drese-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


J AFONTAIN’S FRENCH COMPLEXION BEAUTI- 
Bt emnare a AND aa ee 

LES, LESH WORMB. rice 00 per Bottle. 
Wholesale Depot, Scorn Avenve. Agate wanted. 


PpRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
pourrav & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 


















VIENNA 


PREMIUMS. 
THE WILSON SHUTTLE 


SEWING-MACHINES 


Received the Grand 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AND MEDAL OF HONOR 
FOR THE 


BEST SEWING-MACKINE, 


THE BEST MADE SEWING-MACHINES, 
AND THREE 


Co-Operative Medals 


The Best Made Set of 
Harness, 

The Best Made Side Saddle, 
The Best Boot and Shoe 
Work, 

And the Best Samples of 
Cloth Sewing. 





No other Sewing-Machines received 
Premiums on their merits, which we will 
prove by evidence at our office, and that 
all reports relating to the contrary are 





Machines Sold on Easy Monthly Payments, 
SALESROOM: 
707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
And all other Cities in the United States. 


TTA BUSTLE. § 
me Adiploma 
hasbeenawar- 5 
H dedbytheAm- jp 
ferican Insti- py 
tute to A. W. 
Thomas, Pat-'q 
entee&Manu-O 
facturer for 


light-3J 
est, stron- 


jable, elas- 
“tic, and 
rket. The wear- 
er can sit in any position whatever without bending Bf 
or injuring it in the slightest degree, it closing fy 
entirely up on sitting, and returning with precision ¥y 
to its original shape on ete The heaviest dress 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its 
pertent form (as is generally the fault). No 
ladies? wardrobe complete without ry 
the Standard Lotta Bustle, For saleo 
every where, Ask for Nos. 10, 11, 15,3 
18, &c., comprising the various sizes and 
styles. Patentée and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 * 
‘White St.,N.¥.; &801 Race St., Phila. 4a 








Sold by all Druggists, 





Seeds for Fall Sowing, 
Bulbs for Fall Planting. 
Plants for Winter Flowering, 


Embracing every thing NEW and RARE in great 
variety, and at LOW RATES. Price-Lists mailed 
free to all applicants, 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


Important to Ladies.—rrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living, 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 

‘ood already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars ‘will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


_ MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase pre her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wauted, inclose 
2c. Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 39 East 33d St., N.Y. 


ELEGANT BONNETS, 


Made to order, sent any where by Express for $10, 

$12, $15, to $25. All Shopping orders filled 

promptly. Send for particulars and reference. 
Mrs. L. M. HAVENS, Box 4314, N. Y. City. 


TAMPING PATTERNS, 





















RENCH 
in any quant! Send for Circular. 
ar. L. CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 
BBs, 988 Progen ee 


=, BURLETON, 2 Clinton Place, near Bway, 
Eighth St., West. The latest style of Fall Bon- 
nets and Round Hats: also, Mourning Bonnets, 


Host 


GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY, 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


_ The Fourth Grand Gift Concert, authorized by spe- 
cial act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, will take place in Public Library 
Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1873. 

_Only Sixty thousand tickets will be sold. ‘The 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 

_At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
display ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 
dented sum of 


$1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders, 


LIST OF GIFTS, 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 











-$250,000 









ONE GRAND CASH GIF - 100,000 
0,000 
25,000 
r 3 17,50 
10 CASH GIFTS $10,000 each. 1003000 
30 CASH GIFTS 150,000 
50 CASH GIFTS 0,00 
80 CASH GIFTS 40,000 
100 CASH GIFTS 40,000 
150 CASH GIFTS 45,000 
250 CASH GIFTS 50,000 
325 CASH GIFTS 350 
11,000 CASH GIFTS 550,000 


TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 
‘amounting to. 3 -., $1,500,000 

The distribution will be positive, whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 

PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 223¢ 
Tickets for $1,000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time, 

‘Tickets now. ready for sale, and all orders accompa- 
nied by the money promptly filled. Liberal terms given 
to those who buy to sell agai 

THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Library Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Or THOS. H. HAYS, 
609 Broadway, New York. 
WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the most beantiful. in 
style and perfect in tone 


The CO N= 
'OP is the best 





STIR- 

RING, while iis IM 

AN VTATION of the HU- 
P| MAN VOICE i: sU- 
i) PERB. Terms liberal, 


OFFER, HORACE 
Picks’ s sox, 451 
O Prange ai ORGANS ose 

dispose of 100 PIANOS and - 
ela: ee including WATERS’, at ex- 
tremely low prices for cash, or part cash, and 
balance in smajl month] New 7- 

Octave first-class PIANOS, 

rovements, for $275 cash. 

OUBLE-REED ORGANS, $100; 4-STOP, 
$110; 8-STOP, $125, upwards. ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one sta: Alarge dis- 
count to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, Temper 
ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANTED, 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 


Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
arfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Domestic Sewing - Machine Co., N. Y. 


ADAME A. MICHEL, formerly with Ma- 

nit GALOUPEAU, 423 Sixth ‘Avenue, has just re- 

turned from Paris with the richest assortment of 

Bonnets and Round Hats from all the leading houses 
of Paris and London, . 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. § 
Harper's Macazine, Harren’s Weex.y, and Harprr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazne, Weexry, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsontnens at $4 00 each, in ‘one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

‘The Fostage on the Magazine, within the United States, fs 24 cents a 














year; on the Weekly ani + 20 cents a year, payal the office 
hero rec ‘Subscribers in'Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 


beeripti yy commence at any time. When no date fs spect- 
ac" it iat understood that the fubseription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 


next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrrn & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. - 





‘Trrmes FoR Apvertistne tn Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harprr’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


* Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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RETAIL 


A. T. STEWART & C0. 


HAVE OPENED AN INVOICE OF 


FINE PARIS MILLINERY, 
INCLUDING 
PARIS-MADE HATS AND BONNETS, of the Latest 
Styles, DIRECT FROM THE FIRST PARISIAN 
HOUSES, whose customers are fashion's lead- 
ers. Also, an assortment of HATS AND 
BONNETS Made and Trimmed here, 





UNTRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS, 
OSTRICH PLUMES AND TIPS, S 
FEATHERS, FLOWERS, 
BRIDAL WREATHS AND GARNITURES, 
ORNAMENTS, VEILS, &c. 





MOURNING HATS AND BONNETS, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 





0G ORDERS for Dress or Mourning Millinery 
executed UNDER SUPERIOR MANAGEMENT IN 
A FEW HOURS’ NOTICE, without disappointment, 
equal in style and elegance to the chotcest foreign pro- 
ductions, 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave, 9th & 10th Sts. 
EXPOSITION op 


FALL AND WINTER FABRICS, 
&e., &e., &e. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Are now exhibiting full lines of 
FALL AND WINTER MATERIALS, 
TNOLUDING THE 
LATEST ‘*PARISIAN NOVELTIES” 
Introduced this SEASON in 

PLAIN AND FANCY DRESS GOODS, all the fash- 
ionable tints. 

BLACK, FANCY, AND PLAIN SILKS, in all the 
Colorings suitable for STREET AND EVENING 
COSTUMES, 

RICH LACES AND PARIS EMBROIDERIES, 

MOURNING DEPARTMENT replete with every 
Novelty. 

BLACK CLOAKING VELVETS, “Lyons” Manu- 
facture. 

COLORED AND BLACK TRIMMING VELVETS, 
suitable for all descriptions of manufacture. 


MISSES’, LADIES’, AND GENTLEMEN'S HOSIERY 
AND UNDERWEAR. 

GENTLEMEN’S AND LADIES’ FURNISHING DE- 
PARTMENTS (complete in every detail.) 

BLANKETS, FLANNELS, AND QUILTS, &c. 

FALL WRAPS, HOUSE JACKETS, SHAWLS, RUGS, 
&e., &e. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


1873. FALL 1873. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


MILLER & GRANT, 
879 Broadway, N. ¥., 


ARE DAILY REOEIVING 
NEW IMPORTATIONS OF RICH LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, RIBBONS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, &c., &. 
Aso, NOVELTIES IN FANCY GOODS. 


t@~ ELEGANT DESIGNS IN OXIDIZED SILVER. 


° 
Hhrich’s 
REAL LACES, EMBROIDERIES, BLACK SILKS, 
AND MOURNING GOODS, LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S UNDERWEAR, SHAWLS, FINE FURS, 

HATS, FEATHERS, RIBBONS, SUITS, &., &. 
FIRST-CLASS GOODS at Popular Prices. 
Samples sent free on application. 
Goods shipped C.O.D., with full privilege of ex- 
amination. 
Send stamp for Fall Price-List. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 & 289 Highth Avenue, New York. 


FURS. 


A large assortment, at less than manufacturers’ 
prices. Send for Price-List, Orders promptly attended 
to and sent C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 

J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 


OPIUM Se cease! 


Medicine compounded by a Sufferer, a Surgeon U.S.A. 

Also cures Drunkenness. [t always cures. /Send 
for work on “ Opium-eating and its Cure,” to 
W. B. SQUIRE. 

Worthington, arene Co. Ind, 


OODALL’S PLAYING CARDS. 
Th 


@ Best and Cheapest. 


Sold Every Where. 
R. NOBLE’S GREAT DISCOVERY. 
D A certain cure for RE AT DISCOVE: Y. 


e, bilions fev 
andchillfever. A tonic. Price $i per Wholesale 


ttle. Wholesal 
Depot, 7 Sixth Ave. Sold every where. Agents wanted, 














364 Bowery, 

L, SHAW, conamseen: © 
‘y The largest stock of Human Hair 
goods in the city. Wigs made to 
order by the best artists. A perfect 
fit guaranteed. The invisible wig a 
specialty. No. 1, round the head; 
‘0. 2, from forehead tonape of neck; 
No. 8, from ear to ear across crown ; 
No. 4, from ear to ear across fore- 
head. ‘Goods sent C.0.D. by express, 
or on receipt of color and money in 
registered letters or P. O. Order, free of charge. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and eyery subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 





every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO, 


543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
2%c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense, ‘The garments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. ‘The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 


pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 

sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
“are graded to fit any size. 

Address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


HE PATENT BUCKSKIN 
Dress Shields will ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
Dressthoroughly. The Perfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians. Send for circu- 
lars. D. C. Hatt & Co., 44 

West Broadway, N.Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 


V. VIGOUROUX, 322.4%. 


Ave.,N.¥. 
Stamping, Embroidering, Lingerie Establishment. / Ladies’ & Babies? 
Trousseau. 


Specialty of Initial Monograms for HANDKERCHIEFS, 
TABLE and BED CLOTHS. Wholesale Department, (8” 69 EAST 
TWELFTH STREET. Macuiwe axp Penvoraten Parrerns, 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘These Patterns are Graven ro Frr any Fieurr, and 
are jitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..No. 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUI 
DOUBLE TAL APRON - FRON' 


LONG WALKING SKIRT.. 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACK 



















VEST-POLONAISE WALKING 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-sl 
Round Skirt)....... 





Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 


TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt yee Raeee aac Pla 
GIRL'S W. ROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque ‘fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old) ‘ 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUL : 
CEA REDINGOTE WALKING 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT...............+ * 98 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ‘* 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 28 
LADIES' AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUIT.... cies 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT.. “ 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
WALKING SUIT. se 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT. 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. fe 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

















$72 00 EACH WEEK. “f80tr Wher. 
Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








ONE APPLICATION OF 


BARRY’S 


Pearl Cream 


Mantles the pale and faded cheek 
with youthful bloom and 


BEAUTY. 


As Sold by all druggists and at. the 
depot, 26 Liberty St., New York. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


27 Harrer & Brorurrs will send either of the 
Following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 









req Hanrre’s Caratoavr mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


I. 

THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan. By H. B. Tristram, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Canon of Durham. With New Map and Illus- 
trations. Crown S8yo. Cloth, $2 50. 

IL. 

FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 

sphere. Translated from the French of Camitx 

TLAMMARION. Edited by Jaaxs Guaisner, F.R.S., 
Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ical Department of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 
cuts. Syo, Cloth, $6 Oe Fx 

TYERMAN’S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton, with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Rev. L. 'Ty- 
ERMAN, Author of “Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley,” &c. With Steel Portraits. Crown Svo, 
Cloth, $2.50. (Uniform with Tyerman’s “Life of 
John Wesley.”) oy 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH, The Dwelling, 
the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining-Room, the 
Parlor, the Library, the Kitchen, the Sick-Room. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00.’ (Uniform in style and price with 
the “ Bazar Book of Decorum.”) 


We 
CASTELAR’S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
‘Old Rome and New Italy. By Eno Casretar. 
Translated by Mrs. AnmuuR ArNoxp. 12mo, Cloth, 
1 75, 


Vv. 
LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the 
Rey. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. Rweaway, D.D. 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

vi. 
GO A-FISHING. By W. C, Pro, Author of 
“Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia," ‘Tent Life in 
the Holy Land,” “Later Years,” “The Old House 
by the River,” &c. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
SP Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


ite 
MISS DOROTHY'S CHARGE. By Fuanx Lee 
Beneptor, Author of “My Dangnien linor,” ‘* Miss 
Yan) Kortland,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, $100; Cloth, 
$1 50. 

2. 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. By Miss Bravpon, 
Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “Eleanor’s Victory,” 
“‘Birds of Prey,” ‘‘ Lovels of Arden,” ‘*To the Bit- 
ter End,” &c. Llustrated. 8yo, Paper, 75 cents. 

3. 

A SIMPLETON: A Story of the ae By Cuarres 
Reape, Author of ‘Hard Cash,” ‘Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ‘Never Too Late to Mend,” &. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

4. 

TOO SOON: A Study of a Girl's Heart. By Katu- 
aging S. Macquor, Author of “Patty,” &. S8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


5. 

INNOCENT. A Tale of Modern Life. By Mrs. Ox1- 
puant, Author of “ Agnes,” ‘Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” ‘John: a Love Story," “Brownlows,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 





6. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. By Wixi: Cousins, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” ‘ Armadale,” ‘“Moon- 
stone,™ “Man and Wife,” &., &c. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 





t2~ Harver & Broruens will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Piauos tor $2! 
We answer—Iteosts less than $3 
to make any $600, Piano sold 
through Agents, all of whom make 
@1OO per ct. profit. We have 
no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
p e o ‘BS Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using ‘our Pianos, 
in, 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


notes Wy §, Plano Cos, 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


EVERYBODY LIKES @ deauzti- 
ful complexion, and a soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
‘Wright's Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ /ragrand, 
cransparent, and incomparable as 
a@ Toilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Loilet Articles. 


Every baby must haveit. Is rronoventy 
Teper preeecte celothin, a raison 
inen ‘evoids pins, ircu- 
lation of tis) Basouinapied by poysicians 
megs whose cailaren. aor 
me ade in 4 sizes—! $ 
largest—exclusively bp EUREKA DIAPER 
CO., 532 Broadway, N. Y. Sample mailed 
om Feceipt of $1. ‘Sold also by Stewart, 
\ lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 

- and first-class Infants Clothing, Fancy an 
Dry Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see they ‘stamp of 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other. ta wanted. 


See ee ee eee eee 
MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 

MONEY Cheecoutits. Catalognes, samples, an 

full particulars FREE. $8. M. Spencer, Boston, Mass. 
















Hosted by 





HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER, 1873, 


ConrTents: 


A LADY'S ENTERPRISE. 

Iu-ustRaTioxs.—Poultry House on Wheels, 
Transverse Section._The Poultry House and 
Grounds at Belair.—The Egg-Room.—Créve-C@ur 
Cock.—Créve-Ceur Hen. Hondan Cock.—Hou- 
dan Hen.—Fléche Cock.—Fiéche Hen.—Bréda Hen 
and Cock.—Dorking Cock.—Dorking Hens.— 
Nankin Cock.—Nankin Hen.—The Epinette. 

L‘ENVOI AND SONG. By Arrren H. Louis. 
GENERAL SHERMAN IN EUROPE AND THE 
EAST.—(Third Paper.) 

I:tustrations.—Castle of Europe and Village 

within its Walls.—The City of Sebastopol as it 
Circassian Arms.— Tiflis.— 

Grand Duke Micha Pass of Dariel.—Schamyl’s 
Village, Guinib.— Cossacks.— Moscow.— Great 
Bell at Moscow.—Great Gun at Moscow.. 
of Peter the Great, St. Petersburg.—Empe: 
ander II.—Gortschakoff.—Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess.—Statue of Nicholas I., St. Petersburg. 

THE LORDSHIP OF CORFU—A LEGEND OF 1516. 
By Pau H. Hayne. 

THE HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
INSTITUTE. 

Itxustrations.—The Hampton Institute; the 
new Building.—Teachers’ Home and Girls’ Qnar- 
ters.—Walls of St. John's Church.—Chapel and 
Farm Manager's House.—Winter-Qnarters in 
front of Institute.—Negro Cabin at Hampton.— 
Lion and John Solomon.—The Printing-Office.— 
Girls’ Industrial Room.— Reading-Room.— The 
Assembly-Room.—Ball Club. 

MEMNON. 
“DAT TADDEUS.” 

Invustzation.—“ Behold me! I am dat Tau- 
deus |” 

WHO WAS RIGHT? 

OUR GIRLS. 

THE WORLD AND L 

THE HOME OF PAUL AND VIRGINIA.” 

Iucustrations.—‘ The Soufileur."—The Yam- 
seh.—Les Trois Mamelles.—Cascade of the River 
Savane.—Le Pont Naturel, 

IN A TOBACCO FACTORY. 

Invustrations.— Breaking.— Soxting Stem- 
ming.—Boiling Licorice and Dipping.—Sprinkling 
the Flavoring.—Twist-Room.—Examining Work. 
—Making Negro-Head.—Opening Finishing Pot. 
—The oldest and the youngest Hand. 

























LOTTERY. By Juttan Hawrnorne, 
DETECTIVE PINKERTON. Bry Generar R. B. 
Manoy, U.S.A. 


HERO WORSHIP. 

A SIMPLETON.—A STORY OF THE DAY. Br 
Cuarues READE. 

THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 
By Ewuto Casrevar.—(Zenth, Paper.) 

SEMPER FIDELIS. By Anni Cuamuers Kercuum. 

A LOSS TO THE PROFESSION. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD STAGER. 

THE JUDICIAL RECORD OF THE LATE CHIEB 
JUSTICE. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


‘Tux October Number of Harper's MaGaztyg, con- 
tains Twenty-one Contributions, besides the Edi- 
torial Departments, with over Sixty Illustrations. 
Colonel AupEnnixp’s splendidly illustrated descrip- 
tion of General Sherman's European tonr is conclud- 
ed; the remarkable poultry establishment of the 
Baroness de Linas, at Belair, France, is described 
and illustrated; there is an illustrated paper on the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute for 
Freedmen ; a description 6f a Tobacco Factory, pro- 
fusely illustrated by W. L. Suzranp; and a beautifully 
illustrated paper on Mauritius, prepared from Colonel 
Pike's “Sub-tropical Rambles,” recently published. 

The “ Recollections of an Old Stager,” and Exr110 
Casreiar’s ‘Republican Movement in Europe” are 
continued. General R. B. Maxoy contributes some in- 
teresting anecdotes of Detective Pinkerton ; and there 
isa very timely and interesting review of the Judicial 
Record of Chief-Justice Chase by Joun S. Benson. 

Cuartrs Reape’s Novel tA Simpleton,”is concluded 
in this Number, and is to be followed in November 
with a thrilling serial story, entitled “The Living 
Link,” by the author of “The Dodge Club," char- 
acteristically illustrated by W. L. Snerarv. In an 
early Number will be commenced “My Mother and 
I,” A Love Story for Girls, by the author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 

There are three interesting short Stories in this 
number—one of them illustrated—and five excellent 
Poems. 

The five Editorial Departments are full of enter- 
tainment and instruction. The Editor's Historical 
Record—a department maintained from the earliest 
number of the Magazine, and the only monthly sum- 
mary of events that is anywhere published—steadily 
improves in the scope and thoroughness of its treat- 
ment. Gxorcr Wi111am Curtis will resume the Easy 
Chair in the November Number, which will also con- 
tain the first of a series of papers by CuazLzs Norp- 
norr, descriptive of the Pacific Coast. 
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VERSICLEs. 
There was a young lady of Bockin; 
Who had a great hole in her stocking; 
When the boys cried “ Potatoes!” 
She uttered three great “Oh’s!” 
And then called them names that were shocking. 


| ‘There was a young lady at Kew 
Who would go to sleep in her pew; 
When the parson, quite vexed, 
Would not give out the text 
Till the clerk stirred her up with a cue. 


There was a young lady of Wapping 

Who for joy jumped when taken out shopping; 
Till the neighbors would talk, 
And they told her to walk, 

When she cried, ‘ Well, suppose we try hopping.” 


There was a fair maiden at Node 
Who; when going home, took the wrong road; 
When they said she was wrong, 
ss She, in language quite strong, 
Said the people might go ain te ibldwed 
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nie 
There was a young parson at Penge 
Who wore a black tile at Stonehenge; 
When they cried, “Who's your hatter?” 
He replied, “°Tis no matter,” 
When they'd bonnet him out’of revenge. 


‘There was an old cabby at Bow. 

Whose horse was uncommonly slow; 
When his fares they cut rougher, 
And called him a duffer, 

Not a peg would his old knacker go. | 


There was a young lady of Jersey 

Who was fat, not to say she was pursy; 
When they said, “Pray, try Banting,” 
She replied, softly panting, 

“T will, till I grow wicey wersey.” 





It is related of a Scottish lady in a remote part of 
the Highlands, noted for her profuse liberality, that 
being sometimes overburdened with habitual “sorn- 
ers,” when any one of them outstaid his welcome, 
she would take occasion to say to him at the morning. 
meal, with an arch look at the rest of the company, 





AWFUL INCIDENT ON THE BEACH. “ Mak’ a guid breakfast, Mr. —, while ye're about it; 
; ‘ = ‘ : ' a : ye dinna ken whaur ye'll get your dinner.” The bint 
A Short-sighted Lady can’t make out what on earth this Board is about till she gets Quite Close to it. [Confusion ! | Was usually taken, and the “ sorner” departed. 


FACETIZ. 


“Waar's ina name?” A good deal at times. The 
daughter of Don Carlos, the pretender to the throne of 
Spain, for instance, has plenty in hers, which, accord- 
ing to a contemporary, is, in French, Blanche-de-Cas- 
tile- Marie-de-la-Conception-Therése- Francoise-d’As- 
sise - Marguerite - Jeanne - Beatrice - Charlotte - Louise- 
Fernande - Adelgonde = Elvire - Ildefonse - Régine - Jo- 
séphe-Michelle-Gabrielle-Raphaelle, ‘These constitute 
the young lady's Christian name only, and when her 
titles are added there is probably a dozen lines or so 
more. It is to be hoped that the don is not going to 
have a large family, for two or three children christened 
in this ion would exhaust the vocabulary. 


areas 

SoMETHING LIKELY TO END iv Smoxe—The report of 
agun. ; 

Puriosormtoat. Rerixotion.—Hoy different is the 
bias of men’s minds! What opposite tendencies they 
exhibit in their investigation of the phenomena of 
mental science! For example, the lawyer inclines to 
the abstract, the builder to the concrete. 
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To Kerr THe Fert wanm.—Use hob-nails in your 
boots. ° 


A Man wuo nas nor Time To up Postmaster.—The 
United States Postmaster-General has received the fol- 
lowing letter from a person who was recently appoint- 
ed postmaster, at a salary of $12 per annum, of a town 
in lowa: 

“to the general postmaster at Washington Citty my 
Deare friend i hope you will, not apint me post- 
master in this here town i hain’t got no time to tend to 
it i supose you got the paper someow, my frinds sent 
up Reckominden me but I hain’t got time to do the 
thing asitort too bedone. In fact I dont know hardly 
what is a go in to be done our shoomaker would be a 
yery good man only he was Grely square out which 
you know onfits him for the position then there is our 
Btorceeper jim B—— that want’s the position ml gELy. | 
bad but as shure as you are a living man jim B—— 
kaint read good writin and thats the trouble. You | 
see them that want's it dont know enuff to tend it and 
them their that does dont want to take it jim B— 
‘wus rased out in the countrey and jest come to town 
last week and dont know enuff to be postmaster, but 

_ do as you think best only dont apint me i hain’t got 
time ever your friend,” etc. 
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eee 
A Baptist paper in Ohio was sent for nine years to a 
subscriber who never paid a cent forit. The other day 


the BEVADeRe was returned to the patient and long- “WHEN MUSIC, HEAVENLY MAID,” ETC. 





suffering publisher with the affecting pencil note on its we 

margin, * Gone to.a better world.” ‘The editor is a very Mistress. (finding the house-maid for the third time hanging about the drawing-room door). ‘Mary, what are you here Listening at the Doors for? Haven't 
pious man, but it is reported that his faith is terribly you any Work?” . i 

shaken in regard to the accuracy of the information, Mary. “Oh, if you please’m, I don’t mean no ’arm—it’s that ’evingly Music!” , LV.B.—The man was only tuning the piano! 


RAILWAY DUTIES. 
‘There are many passenger duties which are not 


On ST Hi) ys merely not obnoxious, but are eminently propers, and 

SS x ! et how ‘many persons travel constantly by railway 

SS SSN fll} — ee “ Sithout giving them a thought. By way of useful ad- 
$AOMXQ4 | TRAINS — monition, let us specify a few: 


A’ There is, first of all, the duty of not pushing at the 
pay place, especially if ladies chance to be in front of 


‘ou. 

YeThere nextly is the duty of coming there provided 
with the proper ready money, s0 as not to keep folks 
waiting while you change a five-dollar bill. 

S . There, moreover, is the duty of abstention from piling 

QAM . . up you hat-boxes and hand-bags and wraps in the um- 

Van at RS set Ve ey prella net so as to risk their tumbling on your neigh- 

% : bor’s head. 

‘There is the duty of not quarreling about an open 
window, but of conceding the command of it to the 
sitter next it, facing toward the engine, who, by long- 
acknowledged justice, clearly has the right. 

‘There is the duty of obedience to the Jaw respecting 
trespass which prohibits the removal of a coat or an 
umbrella, marking the retention of a vacated seat. 

There 4s the duty of shutting the door gently when 
you quit the train at a way-station, and neither slam- 
ming it with a bang nor leaving it wide open, as is 
done by selfish and ungentlemanly snobs. 

‘There is the duty of sharing your newspaper with 
any one who has none, and offering first the leaders, 
and not the outside sheet. 

There is the duty of not putting your ai boots 
upon the cushions when you wish to lay your legs up. 

‘There is the duty of opening the car door for any 
lady leaving or entering the train, even at the risk of 
soiling your new gloves. 

There is menipecally the duty on the lady’s part to 
smile her gratitude at least, if she does not verbally 
oo it. 

there is the duty of never eating peppermint, or 
using scents or drinks which have a nauseous odor. 

‘There is the duty of abstaining from bothering your 
neighbors with remarks about the weather, or plati- 
tudinarianisms upon things in general. 

‘There is the duty of not snoring when you are in 
company, and pursing a night journey. 

And there is, finally, the duty of remembering that 
delays are dangerous, especially on railways; and 
therefore of never keeping the train waiting while 
you fumble in your pockets for your ticket, which 
. x you ought to have in readiness to be produced at any 
———ee = 3 PN S > moment. 
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“TIS BETTE! TO KNow.” Why is a young lady like a bill of exchange ?—Be- 
rad . bee a : Pi TER NOT oD KNOW. cause she ought 6 be kettled when she arrives at ma- 
ImpupEnT Boy (generally). “ry yer Weight—only Five Cents!” (Zo lady of commanding proportions in particular). “Tell yer’xact Weight to a Hounce, Mum?” turity. 
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Tulle and Lace Opera Coiffure. 


Turis coiffure of figured black tulle is trimmed 
with lace insertion an inch and a quarter wide, 
lace edging three inches and three-quarters wide, 
loops and ends of black gros grain ribbon, and 
bright-colored autumn flowers. For the crown 
of the coiffure cut of double stiff lace one whole 
piece from Fig. 40, Supplement, wire it, and bind 
it all around with black ribbon. On the point 
marked > fasten the end of a band of stiff lace 
and wire eight inches long and 


evening the father devotes himself to his news- 
paper, and the mother to her sewing, interrupt- 
ing themselves only to give such peremptory 
orders as, ‘‘ Less noise, children ;” ‘Stop quar- 
reling ;” and, finally, ‘*Go to bed!” 

In many families there is no positive rudeness 
among the members, only a lack of those sim- 
ple affectionate attentions which awaken a spon- 
taneous return; a want of that consideration 
and gentleness of demeanor which are well- 
springs of comfort in every household. The 


well-bred host does not fail to bid his guest 
“Good -night” and ‘‘Good-morning;” why 
should not this simple expression of good feel- 
ing be always exchanged between parents and 
children? The kindly morning greeting will 
often nip in the bud some rising fretfulness ; and 
the pleasant ‘‘Good-by” from old and young, 
when leaving the house for office, shop, or school, 
is a fragrant memory through the day of separa- 
tion. When the family gather alone around 
breakfast or dinner table, the same courtesy 


should prevail as if guests were present. Re- 
proof, complaint, unpleasant discussion, and 
scandal, no less than moody silence, should be 
banished. Let the conversation be genial, and 
suited to the little folks as as possible. In- 
teresting incidents of the di experience may 
be mentioned at the evening meal, thus arousing 
the social element. If resources fail, sometimes 
little bits read aloud from the morning or even- 
ing paper will kindle the conversation. 

No pleasanter sight is there than a family of 
young folks who are quick to 
perform little acts of attention 









three-quarters of an inch wide. 
Cut the veil of tulle in one 
piece from Fig. 41, having first 
joined on the pieces turned 
down in Supplement (see dia- 
gram of Fig. 41, reduced to 
one-sixteenth of full size). 
Edge this part with insertion 
and Jace, and also sew on an- 
other piece of lace from the 
middle of the front toward 
both sides to a length of twen- 
ty-nine inches and three-quar- 
ters. Lay the veil in a pleat 
in the middle, bringing X on 
@, and sew it on the crown 
along the dotted line from < to 
*, and, besides, fasten it with 
several stitches on the band and 
on the corners of the crown. 
On these corners sew gros grain 
ribbons of the requisite length, 
which are tied in a bow in the 
back above the veil, and fast- 
ened with several stitches in 
the middle on*the under edge 
of the veil. Set the flowers 
along the front edge of the 
crown. In adjusting the coif- 
fure cross the ends of the veil 
in front as shown by the illus- 
tration, and ornament them 
with a bunch of flowers. 








COURTESY AT HOME. 


OMETHING is wrong in 

those families where the 
little courtesies of speech are 
ignored in the every-day home 
life. ‘True politeness can not 
be learned, like a lesson, by 
one effort, any time in one’s 
life ; it must be inbred. “ Well- 
Meaning, but rough,” is said 
of many a man; and too often 
the beginning of the difficulty 
lies with the parents in a fam- 
ily. Is it hard for the hus- 
band to give a smiling “* Thank 
you” to his wife as she brings 
his-slippers on his evening re- 
turn home? Is it more dif- 
ficult for the mother to say, 
“* John, will you shut the door, 
please?” than to use the la- 
conic phrase, ‘‘Shut the door!” 
When Tom knocks over his 
sister's baby-house, why should 
not ‘*Excuse me, I didn’t 
mean to,” be the instinctive 
apology ? 

Many who would not be 
guilty of discourtesy to a stran- 
ger, or to a friend in the world 
without, lay aside much if not 
all their suavity of manner on 
entering the home circle. The 
husband and wife dispense with 
those little graceful attentions 
which, though small, are never 
unimportant. The children are 
ordered hither and thither with 
crusty words ; no“ Thank you” 
rewards. the little tireless feet 
that run on countless errands. 
‘The dinner is eaten in silence, 
broken only by fault-finding 
and reproof from the parents, 
and ill humor and teasing 
among the children. In the 
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TULLE AND LACE OPERA COIFFURE. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XII., Figs. 40 and 41. 





toward their elders, The pla- 
cing of the big arm-chair in a 
warm place for mamma, run- 
ning for a footstool for aunty, 
hunting up papa’s spectacles, 
and scores of little deeds show 
unsuppressed and loving hearts, 
But if mamma never returns a 
smiling ‘Thank you, dear,” 
if papa’s ‘Just what I was 
wanting, Susie,” does not indi- 
cate that the little attention is 
appreciated, the children soon 
drop the habit. Little people 
are imitative creatures, and 
quickly catch the spirit sur- 
rounding. them. So, if when 
the mother’s spool of cotton 
rolls from her lap, the father 
stoops to pick it up, bright eyes 
will see the act, and quick 
minds make a note of it. By 
example, a thousand times 
more quickly than by precept, 
can children be taught to speak 
kindly to-each other, to ac- 
knowledge favors, to be gentle 
and unselfish, to be thoughtful 
and considerate of the comfort 
of the family. The boys, with 
inward pride in their father’s 
courteous demeanor, will be 
chivalrous and helpful to their 
young sisters; the girls, imi- 
tating the mother, will be gen- 
tle and patient, even when big 
brothers are noisy and heed- 
less. 

Scolding is never allowable ; 
reproof and criticism from par- 
ents must have their time and 
place, but should never intrude 
so far upon the social life of 
the family as to render the 
home uncomfortable. A seri- 
ous word in private will gener- 
ally cure a fault more easily 
than many public criticisms. 
In some families a spirit of con- 
tradiction and discussion mars 
the harmony ; every statement 
is, as it were, dissected, and 
the absolute correctness of ev- 
ery word calculated. It inter- 
feres seriously with social free- 
dom when unimportant’ inac- 
curacies are watched for, and 
exposed for the mere sake of 
exposure. Brothers and sis- 
ters also sometimes acquire an 
almost unconscious habit of 
teasing each other, half in 
earnest, half in fun. This is 
particularly uncomfortable for 
every body else, whatever 
doubtful pleasure the parties 
themselves may experience. 

In the home where true 
courtesy prevails, it seems to 
meet you onthe very threshold. 
You feel the kindly welcome on 
entering. No rude eyes s 
your dress. No angr: 
are heard up stairs. 


MMI 











No sul- 
len children are sent from the 
room. No peremptory orders 


are m to coyer the delin- 
quencies of housekeeper or sery- 
ants. A delightful atmosphere 
pervades the house—unmistak- 
able, yet indescribable. 
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OCTOBER. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
Tue Shah came into England— 
He had a diamond crest ; 
He kept a captive rainbow, 
And wore it on his breast. 
But what was all his splendor 
To us who could not see? 
Here comes the Prince October, 
With grander pomp than he! 
Bright glows his scarlet mantle; 
Like fire his flags unfold; 
And all the way before him 
Is glittering with gold. 
He's lavish with his bounty— 
His hand he never shuts ; 
Down drop the ruddy apples, 
And fall the glossy nuts. 
The Shah went back to Persia— 
What matters it to me? 
He took with him the jewels 
That I shall never see; 
But in October’s triumphs 
We all of us may share— 
Here, Maggie, take this ruby crown 
Of maple leaves to wear! 


—————————————————— 
Hlarrer’s Macazine, WEEKLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HarpEr’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTacE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers, : 





@ A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading, matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 
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> With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for October 11 was sent out 
gratuitously an interesting 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a further installment of 
“ Purneas Repux,” by ANTHONY TROL- 
LOPE, illustrated, and other attractive 
features. 

Another E1GuT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT will 
be sent out gratuitously with the Number 
of Harper’s WEEKLY for October 18. 





UG A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and 
elegant Demi-Polonaise, with Basque Back and 
Square Front, will be published with the next 
Number. For Complete List of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published see Advertisement on page 671. 





A NEW ART. 


ee interesting ideas upon the future 
of color have been enunciated from time 
to time, and have attracted attention among 
all those who give thought to the progress 
of our race from one height to another of 
attainment or enjoyment, whether out of a 
conyiction that every achievement of sci- 
ence lifts us nearer the great table-lands of 
knowledge where dwell the demi-gods, or 
out of an assurance that science is the hand- 
maid of luxury, and that all her resources 
are but so many aids to modern comfort. 

The subject of color is one that, though 
closely interwoven with many branches of 
science, has received less notice on account 
of its own inherent claims than casually 
through experiment in other directions. 
Thus much that we know about it has been 
the result of accident ; and what investiga- 
tion it has received for its own sake, after 
reaching some results of importance, has 
until recently stopped short of the applica- 
tion of those results in any but the sim- 
plest ways. The investigators who find the 
source of so many of our daily miracles in 
atomic motion, as that of sound and heat 
and light, and who seem to be rapidly reach- 
ing the ground occupied by the philosopher 
who declared that nothing existed, but only 
appeared to exist, necessarily do the same 
thing for color, so that a celebrated German 
thinker once illustrated the subject of a liv- 
ing faith by convincing his hearers that the 
red hue of a piece of drapery was utterly- 
non-existent as a material thing, and was 
only believed to exist. . 

The facts of color are now pronounced to 
have their origin through the ethereal un- 
dulation of light through space—short swift 





waves producing the violet rays, while the 
long and slow waves give red—color, in- 
deed, being only the elaboration of light, 
every ray of pure white light containing 
the three primary colors: three colors, we 
say, for the sake of simplicity, as some ex- 
perimenters call them seven, and yet others 
declare their number infinite—which latter 
doubtless in shade and variation they are. 
A curious and forcible reverse of this truth 
we have seen in the work of a great painter, 
who, when he wished to produce an effect 
of dazzling whiteness, instead of splashing 
a sheet of white upon the canvas, always 
painted a delicate prismatic spectrum of the 
so-called seven colors, and thus produced his 
effect. 

Many tints out of this infinite variety 
have been added to our list by the experi- 
menters with the aniline dyes, and hues 
that were so evanescent and so beautiful 
when seen in the clouds that we hardly be- 
lieved we saw them, but fancied them rather 
airy deceptions or freaks of our imagination, 
have recently become established facts in 
our ribbons and tissues. The instruments 
of the scientific, however, are said to reveal 
the presence of yet other colors in the solar 
ray, which, as colors, the eye has no power 
to perceive, and to which, unless the char- 
acter of our organs of vision should great- 
ly change, we must remain forever blind. 
The human eye, nevertheless, varies con- 
cerning the power of perceiving the colors 
already recognized in a remarkable degree. 
We often hear the term “color-blind” ap- 
plied to various individuals—a loose and in- 
accurate term, though conveying distinctly 
enough the circumstance that certain tints 
fail to strike the retina with sufficient force 
for impression. This, like near-sightedness, 
would appear to be owing to some defect in 
the eye itself, and the defect is probably of 
a similar nature to that of an imperfect ear 
for music, although at first glance the one 
would appear a physical and the other a 
mental deficiency. Red is the color most 
frequently failing, though usually there is 
a confusion of all shades. A strawberry 
growing in the bed is not to be told from 
the leaves around it by eyes in which this 
defect is partial, although recognized when 
in the hand; and an article pronounced to 
be brown when in the shade has been seen 
to be red when placed in the sunshine, the 
more vivid light probably increasing the 
force of the undulation; but to eyes in 
which the defect is complete, the color is 
always neutral. This defect is much more 
general than’ might be supposed; and on 
the railways of certain countries other sig- 
nals than those of colored lights have been 
adopted, serious accidents haying occurred 
through the color-blindness of the engineers, 
who were unaware of their deficiency. 

But even those among us whose eyes are 
supposed to be perfect need not claim too 
much, for it is well known that the Asiatics 
are familiar with several tints which for the 
European eye haye no existence, not even 
that which the German thinker spoken of 
above allowed.” The European, for exam- 
ple, will complain of the dull effect of a 
shawl or of a carpet, and the Asiatic will 
point out to him tint after tint, which ren- 
der the fabric gorgeous in Oriental sight, 
but which to the European present a solid 
block of a low dull hue borrowed from its 
most prominent neighbor. Whether the 
Asiatic owes his advantage to the accident 
of his being of an elder race, with a longer- 
trained vision, to his almond-shaped eyes, 
or to the luxury of light that the Orient af- 
fords, or to any other cause, is, of course, an 
undetermined question. 

But let eyes differ in their sensibility and 
their capacity as they may, we all know 
that, even to those which are the least sen- 
sitive, effects of color give a vivid gratifica- 
tion, while to the keen eye and the poetical 
temperament they bring an exquisite enjoy- 
ment which scarcely any thing else equals. 
Whether the color be seen in turbulent 
masses of moon-lit mountain vapor, in gor- 
geous sunrises, where darkness rolls away 
before the advent of light and color, as the 
waves rolled aside from Aphrodite when she 
rose—whether seen in long low landscapes 
veiled in azure hazes, or in the fruity rich- 
ness of a maiden’s cheek or the sheen of her 
garment—color and its gradations in com- 
plement and shadow afford a lofty and gen- 
uine delight, which the poet and the painter 


‘feel through all their being, which even the 


sculptor of cold white form acknowledges, 
and remembrance of which imparts a vital 
warmth to the tune of the musician. 

It is in this relation of the subject that 
we began to speak ; for from these circum- 
stances there has been conjectured the pos- 
sibility of an expression and elevation of 
color into Something like a new and sepa- 
rate art—an art which shall bear no more 
relation to painting than it shall to music. 
Doubtless, before this art acquires any thing 
but a rudimentary character, the race will 
have to advance and the. senses refine pro- 
digiously. But we have every reason to ex- 





pect such advance to take place, and that 
being accomplished, electric or other means 
may be found of rapidly opening and reveal- 
ing and veiling sensations of color, each sen- 
sation more or less prolonged, as musical 
tones are prolonged—here a whole note, 
there a half; here the color flats, and there 
it sharps; here are chromatic scales run- 
ning through a gamut of tones; where one 
shade melts into another are rapid trills, 
such as those we have when the sun sparkles 
on water which is neither blue nor green ; 
here are unsatisfying minors, falling short 
of perfect tint ; here the long, powerful un- 
dulations flash in red and yellow on the 
sight, telling the story as the high tones 
of the violin may speak it; here the low, 
soft violets and indigoes lend foundation and 
shadow ; here some melody of color would 
flow on with gently recurring hues and mod- 
ulations, as we might see the shore and sky 
repeated in the bosom of the stream on which 
we sail; here would be a symphony in the 
grand union and harmony of many tints, 
with brilliant adagio and stately andante, 
and with a scherzo of the three primitive 
colors; here are songs without words, and 
here one can easily imagine the dark greens 
and grays and olives of a gondolied. 

To think of such an art developed, with 
its students, its great masters, its teachers, 
its performers, its results exhibited in halls 
crowded with spectators, the air before them 
pulsating with such shifting splendor, is to 
think of something almost transcending our 
powers of imagination, of something that to 
the incredulous and prosaic may seem only 
an extravagant vagary of the fancy. But 
probably TuBat-catn in his day could dream 
no less vaguely and wildly of a Tannhduser 
or a Magic Flute than we now dream of this, 
which is not among the lost arts, but is one 
yet to be found. 





THE CYCLES OF FASHIONS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 

HERE is something almost awful in the 

revolutions of the fashions. Periodicity 
is of itself mysterious. Why does one win- 
ter’s pneumonia repeat itself the next win- 
ter? Why do the chills and fever shake 
you and burn you every twenty-one days? 
Why do the canker-worms bury themselves 
on the 10th of June, and the cattle go to 
pasture on the 20th of May? Why should 
the hoops that moved Apprson’s ridicule 
rise and round and vanish in our own day? 
What wonderful working of the inner world 
brings up again the Josephine waist, the 
Pompadour hair, the Grecian skirt? It is 
not the whim or the caprice of one man or 
woman any more than is the birth and death 
of a language, the creation and adoption of 
a@ word or a song. EvG&NIE in Paris could 
friz the forehead of Christendom, but Ev- 
Ginte at Chiselhurst has no more power 
than the Tuileries can give to Madame 
THIERs. 

A little while ago a lady presented her- 
self in the house of a friend, dressed in a 
gown just thirty years old, The corsage 
was pointed in front, full of close gathers at 
the point and loose gathers on the shoulders, 
open behind. The skirt was straight and 
full, without gore or over-skirt. The sleeves 
would pass very well for modern flowing 
sleeves, and the muslin under-sleeves were 
sufficiently fashionable to escape observa- 
tion. At the time when that dress was 
made mothers used to entertain their daugh- 
ters with accounts of the narrow gored skirts 
which they wore in their youthful days. 
When those daughters grew up they wore 
skirts gored and narrow as their mothers 
had done before them, 

Why do the revolving years thus put 
down one and bring up another? Or would 
it be better that we should have either the 
one or the other constantly? Is there in- 
trinsic advantage in either? To my eye 
the gored narrow under-skirt with the short 
draped over-skirt is prettier than our plain 
full skirt; but if next year the over-skirt 
should disappear, and women go back to sin- 
gle blessedness, no doubt the lovely forms 
of wearers and the nimble fingers of seam- 
stresses would give it the grace and beauty 
which seem to inhere in the present style, 

‘When we see Nixsson and KELLOGG act- 
ing Margaret in simplest, finest muslin or 
crape, whose white folds fall and sweep with 
statuesque grace, we are charmed with the 
garb, and would fain dispense with paniers 
and rufflings and doublings, But present- 
ly a lady appears in the drawing-room 
splendid with sheen of satin, the fairy frost- 
work of lace, the white repose of pearls, 
or the dazzle of diamonds; the little coun- 
try girl flits among her flowers, fresh as 
they, with the morning red upon her cheeks, 
the heayen’s blue in her eyes, and every 
seam of her cambric gown and every puff 
of her fluttering ribbons modeled upon the 
last fashion plate, and at once the ancients 
go down before the moderns. The flowing 
lines of crape and muslin, you say, May au- 
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swer for the stage—may have answered well 
for HELEN, with a maiden to every fold, for 
Aspasia entrancing the yduths and the phi- 
losophers of Athens; but they would fare 
but hardly in the scrimmage of modern life, 
in the daylight of gardens, or the glitter of 
evening splendors. 

We can hardly find words strong enough 
to express our disapprobation of the cramp- 
ing bodies of modern dress. Our ladies 
would be disgusted, says the fashion de- 
nouncer, to see their Venus, their Psyche, 
their Clytie, tricked out in nineteenth-cen- 
tury corsage. But no more, I imagine, than 
would the critics to see the nineteenth-cen- 
tury ladies dressed in Venus’s array. Clyt- 
ie’s mantua-making is perfectly hygienic, 
but her loose robe, 

“slipping down, leaves bare 

Her bright breast, shortening into sighs.” 
Yet Clytie followed the fashions of her day 
and sinned not, and Anna Maria follows the 
fashions of her day, “ close-buttoned to the 
chin,” with equal innocence. If the close 
waist fits well, it is a healthful waist. It 
may be clumsy and uncomfortable, pinching 
here and bagging there, and then it is a 
trial to health and temper. But the master 
of arts among dress-makers knows that a 
dress too tight is a misfit; that to be per- 
fect it must be comfortable. The really ele- 
gant dress admits full play of all the mus- 
cles that a woman has any occasion to use 
while she is wearing it. And surely the 
American woman of our age would be no 
better equipped for her work by adopting 
the costume of HELEN, 

It is to be said, moreover, that in our day 
fashion is to the last degree accommodating. 
If one has constitutional objections to the 
plain waist, the polonaise is ready, with 
every degree of fullness. If corsets are re- 
pugnant, they can be dispensed with, and no 
one be the wiser but the dispenser. If 
skirts are too long, what doth hinder that 
they be shortened? If they ought to hang 
from the shoulders, go hang them. None of 
these things move the world from its equi- 
poise. One can accomplish them all, and 
yet live and move and have her being with- 
out rebuke—nay, even without notice from 
fashion. 

Some of our prophets predict a return to 
the sandal of antiquity, and if fashion were 
a matter of will, we might perhaps advocate 
the change. If sandals could be so arranged 
as to keep the feet warm and dry in winter, 
they would be cool and charming in sum- 
mer, and neat and pleasant all the year 
round to the foot which they would protect 
without confining. But our various little 
side issues of foot-drawings and broad soles 
avail but little. In shoes as in gowns nei- 
ther the large nor the small has any adyan- 
tage; but the shoe that fits you is the right 
shoe. You make much ado with anodels and 
measurements, and after weeks of waiting 
are put to pedal torture. You step into 
the next shoe shop, and in ten minutes are 
shod with suppleness and strength. 

It is a most wise and benign arrangement 
of Providence that we can follow the fash- 
ions, and are not forced to lead them—even 
our own. Here and there rises a sovereign 
of style who by some inward genius seizes, 
combines, produces, creates—the artist of 
costuming. The rest of us, the common 
herd, copy with what closeness we may, in 
such fabrics as we can command. Of our- 
selves we have no originating power. Left 
to ourselves, we should be in sorry plight. 
Yet we recognize beauty when it is present- 
edtous. We detect harmony; we shun dis- 
cord and glare and violence. To design our 
own costume would exhaust our ingenuity 
without satisfaction. To follow our leaders 
is half a pastime. We haye the pleasure of 
selection with the minimum of fatigue, and 
the great bulk of time left for other and 
more strenuous occupations. After a day’s 
shopping or an hour under the dress-mak- 
er’s hand, a woman bemoans herself for her 
Paradise Lost; yet it is really surprising to 
see how short is the time which she is forced 
to spend on clothes in order to be very well 
dressed. Could Cuartes SuMNER deliver 
orations in a sash, or Mr. LONGFELLOW write 
poetry in paniers? Certainly not. Nor 
would Mrs. SrowE have better moulded Un- 
cle Tom in coat tails, or Mrs. BROWNING sung 
in trowsers. Suumcuique. A woman spends 
hours in embroidering a gown, when she 
might have learned a language or saved a 
soul. True; but there are times when she 
does not feel like either learning a language 
or saving asoul. Then the growth of silk- 
en leaves and buds under the busy fingers 
is no task but a solace. I know a woman 
who 

“can speak Greek 
As naturally as pigs squeak; 
To whom Latin is no more difficile 
‘Than to a blackbird ’tis to whistle;” 


who dreams in German and thinks in French, 
and when it comes to soul-saving is a saver 
of life unto life—who yet embroiders her own 
capes and gowns and those of her friends. 
What we wantis strong-minded and large- 
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natured women who will not be the slave 
of dress, or of reform, or of any one idea; 
who will understand the philosophy and rec- 
ognize the beauty and adopt the necessities 
of dress without straining its possibilities ; 
who will neither dwarf nor magnify its im- 
portance, but will know how to follow fash- 
ion with moderation and discrimination, to 
lead it with beneficence, and make it in all 
things a minister of grace. If the woman is 
subordinate to the dress, it is not the fault 
of the dress but of the woman. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
ANTIQUE AND NEW STYLES. 


HE modistes have returned from Paris with 
the announcement that Fashion has ven- 
tured still farther into the past, and, abandoning 
the styles of le Grand Monarque, has chosen as 
a foundation for new costumes the dress worn in 
the time of the foppish Henri Trois, his mother, 
Catherine de Medicis, and her contemporary, 
Queen Elizabeth. For instance, we observe the 
Henri Trois basque, smooth, shapely, and fitted 
like a corset; the Henri Trois toque, with erect 
pompon in front; Catherine de Medicis sleeves, 
that look like armor, close-fitted, with stiffly 
leated puffs ; the aum6niére, or reticule, swung 
lew from the belt, from which the chatelaine 
dispenses her alms; the Medicis fraise; and the 
Elizabethan ruff. When all these are well re- 
produced in combination with some of the Direc- 
toire styles of a later period, a most stately yet 
picturesque attire is obtained, far better suited 
to the gentlewomen of to-day than the girl-of-the- 
period costumes lately in vogue. 


FRENCH DRESSES. 


To particularize: the most elegant French 
dresses are those intended for carriage and visit- 
ing costumes, and also for dressy occasions in the 
house. ‘These are partly velvet, partly silk; are 
either one of the dark stylish shades or else black, 
and consist of a basque with an elaborately 
trimmed demi-train, and perhaps some part of 
an over-skirt, such as an apron front, or else the 
pendent chatelaine breadths or sashes hanging 
at the back and sides. 

‘The new basques are of velvet with silk sleeves, 
two silk cords in the edge, silk revers or silk ruff, 
or perhaps both. ‘They are double-breasted, are 
much longer than formerly, extending eight or 
ten inches below the waist, have square tab 
fronts, or else are of the same length all around, 
instead of sloping upward on the hips, have two 
rows of small buttons down the front from the 
throat to the edge, and are flat behind whether 
with or without pleats. The Henri Trois basque 
is close and high in the throat, with a “shell 
ruff” of silk, double-breasted, fastened smoothly 
by a dozen small embroidered buttons, has tiny 
piped pockets on the sides, with merely corded 
edges without other ornament. The Catherine 
de Medicis basque of velvet is also double-breast- 
ed, with a standing collar of silk flaring outward, 
and an inner silk ruff; the armor-like silk sleeves 
have pleatings at the elbow joints and wrists. 
The Directoire basque has its silk revers like a 
gentleman’s coat collar as now worn, with a box- 
pleated ruff across the back, above a square, 
sailor-like collar; coat sleeves with upturned 
stiff cuffs. 

In the matter of over-skirts the caprice here 
is for long, smooth, clinging breadths with square 
corners, though the pretty wrinkled rounded 
apron is still seen in French dresses. The Bazar 
introduced these square over-skirts last March, 
as the reader will find by referring to figure No. 
1 on the first page of Bazar No. 12, Vol. VL. 
Directions for this over-skirt given in the Sup- 
plement will now be found a stylish model, six 
months after its issue. On the same page is an 
example of the double-breasted basque with pock- 
ets and the single revers as now imported. ‘The 
round apron over-skirts of imported dresses are 
very long, and are simply trimmed with a bias 
fold and piping; some are buttoned down the 
left side, and others are draped differently on 
each side. Some of the prettiest “‘ square skirts” 
have two square breadths on each side, opening 
from the belt in front, trimmed on three sides 
by a velvet fold, while two long straight back 
breadths are formed in a panier puff. 

Demi-trained skirts of silk are elaborately 
trimmed with different trimming in back and 
front. Crescent-shaped folds of velvet in groups 
of three, with a wide soft puff of silk between, 
cross the front breadths, while the back has 
flounces and puffs. Other skirts have the tablier 
formed of three wide curved folds edged with 
fringe, and again others have the lengthwise 

uffs, bands, and kilt pleats from belt to toe. 
Bias gathered flounces of silk are again bound 
with velvet rolled like a cord, and some Medicis 
dresses without a flounce at the foot are finished 
by a thick cord of velvet on the edge. Straight 
silk flounces, especially for the three front breadths, 
are laid in wide side pleats, bound with velvet, 


and have a bias band of velvet set on two or three. 


inches above the binding. 

A simple and stylish model for black silk 
dresses is a Directoire basque of velvet, with 
silk sleeves, revers, ruff, and double cord on the 
edge; a long apron over-skirt of five widths, 
edged with a velvet fold three inches wide, is 
drawn back closely, and fastened high behind 
under a straight sash of velvet lined with silk. 
The back of the skirt has five lapping gather- 
ed flounces, bound with velvet, while the front 
breadths have a deep side-pleated flounce, with 
a velvet band set on and a velvet binding; there 
is no ornamental heading to this flounce, as it 
begins under the long apron. Hanging low on 
eee left side ee me silk-coyered cords is the 
velvet aumdniére, a flat bag, hexagon shape, with 
a flap at the top and tassels on the aa. A 


brown silk Catherine de Medicis dress has the 
velvet basque with silk sleeves named after that 
queen, and a demi-trained skirt, with brown vel- 
yet cord around the bottom, while the tablier is 
of lengthwise velvet and silk pleats. An olive 
suit has a tablier of three clusters of velvet folds, 
with silk puffs between, cut steel buckles on the 
sides, and flounces headed by puffs behind. The 
double-breasted Henri Trois basque has two rows 
of steel buttons in front. Aumdniére of silk and 
velvet, 

Very elaborate dinner dresses of black silk 
have a long apron and square sleeveless basque 
of black Brussels net, figured, with tiny jet beads 
wrought in the figure. A side-pleated flounce 
is on the front of the skirt, while the back is 
covered to the waist with five clusters of three 
narrow flounces, each cluster headed by an in- 
sertion of beaded net. The plain silk basque 
has a ruff of black tulle headed on the edge with 
an inner pleating of white lisse. Embroidered 
black tulle of trimming width, with insertion to 
match, makes an elegant trimming, and is sold 
by the yard in the fancy stores. Very narrowly 
pleated ruffles are used as trimming on the black 
silk dresses, especially for finishing off the foot 
of puffed front breadths. Elaborate embroidery 
of colored floss is appliquéd to dark blue and 
plum-colored silk dresses. The fouragére cords 
are draped across some double-breasted basques, 
and make very pretty ornaments. 


WOOLEN SUITS, 


It is among the woolzn suits preferred for the 
promenade that the long-promised simplicity is 
seen. ‘They are made with short train skirts, 
on which are five or six bias bands of silk dou- 
ble-stitched by machine, a long over-skirt but- 
toned on one side diagonally, or else lapped in 
front, with cut steel buttons down each front 
breadth. ‘The simple double-breasted basque 
has a standing Medicis collar and two rows of 
buttons. This style is excellent for inexpensive 
diagonals, serge, and de bége costumes of dark 
maroon, blue, and myrtle green, and also for 
black alpaca. Burnished blue steel buttons and 
new black wooden buttons are also used for such 
suits, 

VELVET POLONAISES. 


The velvet polonaises exhibited are parts of 
suits, and are exceedingly plain. ‘They are half- 
fitted, to be worn with a belt, are very long, and 
double-breasted, having two rows of large jet 
buttons down the front. These buttons are 
formed of tiny cut beads. Other polonaises have 
a band of silver-fox fur extending down each 
front and a moiré bow at the end. The bottom 
of the garment is not trimmed. ‘The skirt is of 
silk, with velvet flounces. 

THE LADIES’ OVERCOAT. 

New long basquines of cloth fitting the figure 
behind, and with velvet rolled collar in front, are 
called ladies’ overcoats. ‘They are comfortable 
and graceful cloaks, though rather masculine- 
looking. Short English walking jackets are 
made with very long waists fitted by cross seams 
to lie smoothly on the tournure. When made 
of the new diagonal cloth, with repped silk re- 
yers, cuffs, and bands, they cost $28. 


FRENCH WRAPS. 


The stylish French wraps are long simply 
shaped sacques with the new religieuse sleeve, 
straight and long. These are shown in a fig- 
ured fabric with raised diamonds, as if quilted, 
and the same woolen diamond stuffs are import- 
ed. Black lynx fur in wide bands is the trim- 
ming. Long ample cloaks of shaggy cloths, 
trimmed with yak braid and wooden buttons, are 
imported for old ladies, Worth’s newest Dol- 
mans are of soft fine cloth nearly covered with 
braiding. A band of ostrich feathers and fringe 
trim the edge, and the lining throughout is of 
fine silk plush, 

EVENING DRESSES, 

New evening dresses show a variety of mate- 
rials—tulle, silk, and satin in one dress. For 
instance, one of Worth’s dresses of white faille 
has tulle loosely puffed on the back breadths, 
with diagonal satin bands in front, and a tulle 
flounce with diagonal bands upon it. On the 
right is a garland of variegated roses, while the 
left is draped by a sash of brown velvet with 
blue silk lining. The low corsage has’ short 
sleeves with upturned trimmings that are as ef- 
fective as regular ruffs. ‘The various colors and 
materials in this dress are blended with skill, or 
it would have a most bizarre appearance. 

NOYELTIES. 

Among the novelties found at the fancy stores 
are sets of striped percale, collar and cuffs, with 
new flaring standing collar and very wide French 
cuffs. Fanciful linked balls of gilt, oxidized sil- 
ver, and blue-gray metal fasten the collar and 
cuffs. The entire set costs from $4 50 to $6. 

Handsome ornaments for the hair are bows 
of China crape of palest tints with Valenciennes 
lace medallions, leaves, or butterflies, mounted 
on wires: price $5. 

‘The most stylish belts are of black velvet, with 
three oxidized buckles and chatelaine: price 
$15. Cut steel ornaments are also placed on 
the back of velvet belts, 

Camel’s-hair lace is the latest novelty for trim- 
ming camel’s-hair. It is more light and wiry 
than yak, shows much of the white fleece, and is 
in black and natural gray shades. It costs $1.85 
a yard for trimming widths. 

Elegant French galloons, to be laid flatly on 
yelvet or silk, have drooping tasseled ornaments : 
price $5 a yard. ‘There is a special fancy for 
galloon of solid jet. 

White mask yeils with black chenille dots are 
becoming and stylish. 

Breakfast caps have small crowns, instead of 
the high-pointed Normandy shape. Pink and 
blue repped silk are associated in one cap, while 
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another is trimmed with black velvet ribbons and j 


rose-buds, 

Stylish French fraises to wear with black 
dresses are found ready-made of black silk, with 
white silk lining and crépe lisse pleating: price 
$3 75. Black velvet standing collars with re- 
yers haye also a quadruple box-pleating show- 
ing colored lining: price $5 50. Fine muslin 
pleated ruffs, edged with real Valenciennes, and 
shaped narrower in front, cost $9 and upward. 
Colored crape ruffs with white lisse ruffs inside 
are $1 75. Black tulle beaded ruffs are very 
stylish. White tulle ruffs with black chenille on 
the edge are $2 50. 

A Spanish fancy is a high-necked small fichu 
of black beaded tulle fastened at the throat by 
arose. The newest Valenciennes fichus are of 
large medallions wrought in shape to fit the shoul- 
der, with a flower in the centre of each. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Bernuenr; and Messrs. A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; Arnotp, ConstaBie, & Co. ; Lorp & 
Taxtor; and Minter & Grant. 





PERSONAL. 


BisHop RANDALL, Missionary Bishop of Col- 
orado, New Mexico, and Wyoming, has lately 
been on a tour through that rough and danger- 
ous region, where “hatred of missionaries and 
cold water” is a peculiarity of the people. Tray- 
eling and sleeping in ambulances, and frequent- 
ly accompanied by an armed y-uard for the pro- 
tection of his person and scalp, he preached at 
Indian agencies, forts, camps, etc. The Indians 
were often on his trail, with a view to his horse. 
It is a novel if not an edifying spectacle to wit- 
ness a bishop traveling through his diocese arm- 
ed with a Bible and a rifle, ready to preach to or 
being down an Indian, as the case may be. 

—Professor Barrp, to whom the readers of the 
Hanper publications are indebted for much sci- 
entific information, has discovered that the pom- 
Rene: or pompynose, the finest fish known at the 

outh, is beginning to show himself in fair num- 
bers on the Jersey coast, and during the last 
year has been taken in Buzzard’s Bay and Vine- 
yard Sound. 

—Among the jewelers of New York a story is 
current not altogether creditable to some of the 
suite of the Shah. When that potentate was in 
London various of his suite, being connoisseurs 
in brilliants, visited certain establishments where 
diamonds were for sale, and in their eager ad- 
miration appropriated in an irregular wey a few 
fine stones when the attention of the salesman 
was momentarily directed elsewhere. But oth- 
er eyes were upon the royal satellites, and, the 
quantity and value ascertained, a little bill was 
presented to the British authorities, with the 
quiet remark that unless the grand cash was 
immediately paid they would arrest the Persian 
nobility for stealing. ‘The little bill, being only 
about $10,000, was paid. 

—Miss RYLAND has given to Birmingham, En- 
gland, asixty-acre park, to be known as Cannon- 
hill Park. The cost, including boats, games, etc., 
all finished and in running order, was $150,000. 

—Tirrany & Co. have on exhibition a relic 
that will attract the attention of ladies and gen- 
tlemen who are curious about such things. It 
is the traveling watch of the Emperor NAPOLEON 
I, used during his campaign in Egypt in 1798. 
It was presented to the late King FrepErick 
of Wiirtemberg by Napoteon I. In 1808 the 
king presented it to the sculptor Von ScHEr- 
FAUER as a token cf approbation, he having 
executed a bust of the king in marble. From 
Von ScHEFFAUER’s hands it came to the present, 
owner by inheritance. It is regulated by the 
hands of the European dial (Paris), which regu- 
lates also the difference of time on the dials of 
the other three continents. It shows, moreover, 
the seconds and the day of the month, also the 
motion of the balance, through a small crystal 
in gold eas On the back is a compass, sur- 
rounded by the names of ony eight principal 
cities, written in gilt letters on blue enamel. 
The plan for this watch was indicated by the 
Emperor himself, and a London artist intrusted 
with the execution. It possesses, therefore, be- 
sides its beautiful workmanship, a certain histor- 
ical value. It was sent to Napo.eon III., at his 
request, and ae by him in the International 
Exposition of 1867. e afterward delivered it, 
at the owner’s request, to Trrrany, ReEp, & 
Co., Paris, who retained it during the war. It 
is now in possession of the New York house, 
who have it on exhibition, and will be sold to 
the highest bidder. 

—Sir ALEXANDER CocksurRN is a great mari- 
ner as well as a great magistrate. Every Friday 
he goes to Southampton, hoists sail on his yacht, 
nndoes his legal papers, and crams for his charge 
to the jury in the TicHBoRNE case. He is all at 
sea about it until Monday following. 

—JvLta A. MILLER, a great-great-great-grand- 
daughter of King Puruip, died recently at Lan- 
caster, New Hampshire. PHiLip was a first-tribe 
Indian, of good red stock, his father, MassasorT, 
having been a big sachem 200 yearsago. But he 
kept getting into trouble with the pale-faces, 
who were always “‘treatying”’ him out of his 
land, and finally, to close up matters, killed the 
old fellow. He cost the colonists about $500,000, 
which was a powerful sight of money in those 
days. 

The Rey. Mr. SpurGEON recently attended a 
meeting at his orphanage at Stockwell, and in 
an address spoke incidentally of hoaxes, When 
the famous “female Plymouth brother’ sent 
the great preacher word that she would give 
£20,000 toward founding the institution he 
could hardly believe her, so many attempts had 
been made to hoax him. Once, Mr. SpuRGEON 
went on to say, he received an invitation to dine 
with the Bishop of London, while the bishop 
had an invitation to dine with him on the same 
day. This practical joke ought to become his- 
toric. At the meeting in question he said at 
least three good things, and one of them, about 
the love of Baptist children for the swimming- 
bath, might have exasperated the gravest hearer 
into a joke. 

—Mr. Gzorcz Granr, who recently purchased 
in Kansas an immense tract of land for settle- 
ment Be the better class of Scotch emleraue, 
and called it Victoria, has had the pleasure 0! 
seeing the first home increase of the settlers. 
The first birth on the grounds occurred a few 
weeks since, and was that of a female infant— 
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Mr. and Mrs. GzorGE MacboNALD, uatives of 
the Highlands of Scotland, parents. It is to be 
christened VicToRIA GRANT MACDONALD. Mr, 
Grant has given it a cow and a calf, and the 

romise to sustain her increase until VicTORIA 

RANT MAcDONALD is of age, or twenty-one 
years old. 

—Miss Emiry Farrurvxt is publishing in the 
Victoria Magazine her notions of American jour- 
nalism, and is, on the whole, complimentary. 
She quotes, in mitigation of our newspaper pe- 
culiarities, the remonstrance of a shrewd deacon 
to his minister, who had laid down some strict 
rules of church discipline: ‘If the Lord is to 
have a church in this town, I guess He’s got to 
make it out of the materials He finds here.” 
Miss FarrHrvu i is not chary of complimenta: 
personalities, and gives many of the leading ed- 
itors of the country a first-class notice. While 
Bela of the employment of women as jour- 
nalists in this country, she mentions a curious 
fact not generally known. The first daily paper 

rinted in the English language was published 
n London in 1702 by a woman—one ELIZABETH 
Maier. It was called the Daily Courant, and 
was not issued as a woman’s rights paper, but 
“*to spare the public at least half the imperti- 
nences which the ordinary papers contain.” 

—The Rev. GzorGE GILFILAN, of Dundee, re- 
cently made a little anecdote in the pulpit, a 
place of all others in which he would not do a 
thing of that sort intentionally. On the Sunday 
before the election, by a strange coincidence, 
the chapter which fell to be read in his church 
was the sixth of the Acts of the Apostles. Mr. 
GILFILAN was an ardent supporter of Mr. Frrz- 
gAMES STEPHEN, and the gravity of the congre- 
gation was sorely taxed in the fifth verse, when 
the clergyman, in sonorous tones, read out, 
* And they chose STEPHEN.”’ 

—The Queen proposes to make her son-in-law 
Lorne a peer, that he may sit in the House of 
Lords. As a part of the royal family, it is not 
Permissible for him to take part in the political 

lebates of the House of Commons, Hence the 
elevation. . 

—Some idea of the wealth of the late Duke of 
Brunswick may be gained from the fact that the 
counting of the bonds, shares, etc., found in his 
house occupied a whole day. Their value was 
16,000,000 francs. There was also 100,000 francs 
in specie. 

—One Joun Rosrron, a railway refreshment 
man, is to make the bride-cake for the wedding 
breakfast of the Duke of Edinburgh. It will be 
seven feet six inches high, and weigh over two 
hundred and thirty pounds. It will be in six 
tiers, made to resemble the famous porcelain 
tower at Nankin, and will be surmounted with 
a profusion of orange blossoms. . 

—A very old man was Canon Wizson, senior 
canon of Winchester cathedral, who died a few 
days since at the great age of ninety-two. He 
was the author of several learned theological 
works, and was one of the oldest clergymen in 
England. He attended divine service the day 
previous to his death. 

—Dr. Witt1am Howarp RvssELt, the corre- 
spondent of the London Times, and of the New 

ork Times at the Vienna Exposition, takes it 
upon himself, when occasion requires, to play 
the part of a ruler, acting, indeed, with as much 
power as a Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
At the surrender of Paris it became necessary 
that the Times should have a special train to 
carry the news to London in time for the morn- 
ing paper. After trying the usual sources with- 
out success, Dy RussELL went to Baron Rorus- 
CHILD, who owns a large part of the stock of: 
the Northern Railway, and demanded of him a 
train in thename of the London Times. Hegot it, 
Mr. SMALLEY, writing to the Tribune, says: ‘Its 
fe Times) correspondents hold a position apart. 

joors fly open to them at which the representa- 
tives of other journals knock in vain. Dr. Rus- 
SELL’s personal position is, from a variety of 
causes, such as no other correspondent is likely 
to attain, or to attain foralong time. He knows 
all the pings and princes and prime ministers in 
Europe who are worth knowing, and his ac- 
quaintance with them is old enough and familiar 
enough to give him a sure footing in the highest 
society. I need scarcely remind you that when 
the war of 1870 broke out, the privilege of ac- 
companying the Prussian head-quarters was 
granted to Dr. Russet, and refused to every 
other European correspondent. His acquaint- 
ance with the Crown Prince of Prussia and oth- 
er magnates of that court may partly explain 
that signal favor, but there was something be- 
hind it.’ Thatsomething was the Times. 

—In the way of journalism the most remarka- 
ble paper ever issued was La Muse Eto cat or 
rhyming gazette, by Jacques Loret, publishe 
weekly in Paris from 1650 to 1665, It consisted 
of 550 verses, summarizing the week’s news in 
rhyme, and treated of every class of subject, 
grave and gay. Lorer computed, in 1663, the 
thirteenth year of his enterprise, that he had 
written over 300,000 verses, and found more 
than 700 different exordiums, for he never twice 
began his gazette with the same entrée in matiére. 
He ran about the city for his own news, never 
failed to write good verses upon it, and never 
had any body to help him, and his prolonged 
and always equal performance has been pro- 
nounced something unique in the history of 
journalism. 

—Miss Rogers, daughter of Mr. Rocers 
Tooxe, Professor of Political Economy at King’s 
College, London, is the first in order of merit in 
the Oxford local examinations this year. She 
surpassed 472 students who were examined with 
her. Hitherto exhibitions at certain Oxford 
colleges have been Beer offered to the stu- 
dents leading the list. iss RocErs’s position 
thus opens the question of the admission of 
women to university residence, examinations, 
and degrees. $ 

iO Me Brioe, as Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, will have certain religious duties to 
discharge that will be quite new to him. It will 
be his duty to appoint the Sunday preachers at 
the Chapel Royal Savoy, in the Strand, as well 
as to take an interest in its services, which at 
present are carried on by the Rev. Henry WuITE, 
the chaplain to the House of Commons. Fancy 
Mr. Bricut, after the chaplain has said prayers 
at four o'clock, consulting the reverend gentle- 
man as to what chants, anthems, etc., shall be 
used at the ensuing Sunday services, the list of 
which will have to be signed “JouNn Bricut, 
Chancellor.” The Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster is also ‘‘an officer appointed chiefly 
to determine controversies between the Queen 
and her tenants of the Duchy of Lancaster.” 
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Fig. 2.—Epeixe 1x Venetian Emprowery. 
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Fig. 6.—INserTION IN Fig. 7.—Insertion 18 
Waite Emsrorvery. Wuite Emprorpery. 
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Fig. 11.—Vieyetre ror HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC., 
1 Waite Emprorvery. 















































Fig. 13.—Hanpkercuter CorNeR IN Wurtr Exsrorpery. 3 Fig. 14,—Hanpkercurer Corner 1x Wut Emprorpery. 
Figs. 1-14, EMBROIDERED: EDGINGS, INSERTIONS, BORDERS, AND VIGNETTES FOR LINGERIE, ETC.—[Sex Pace .661.] ” 
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Embroidered Edgings, Insertions, Borders, 
and Vignettes for Lingerie, etc., Figs. 1-14. 
See illustrations on page 660, 

Tuese edgings are suitable for trimming drawers, 
petticoats, night sacques, etc. When worked with fine 
materials they may also be used for trimming lingerie. 
The insertions are used for the same purposes as the 
edgings, and are suitable, besides, for gentlemen's shirt 
bosoms. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Epernes 1n VENETIAN Emprorp- 
ery. Having transferred the design to the foundation 
material, run all the outlines of the design figures, and 
then work the cross-bars in the usual’ manner, Work 
the leaves in divided satin stitch, button-hole stitch the 
scallops on the upper edge of the edging Fig. 1, and 
work the dots on the under edge either as eyelet-holes 
or in satin stitch, Cut away the material underneath 
the bars. 

Fig. 3.—Eperne 1x Ware Emsrorwery. To make 
this edging first run the outlines, work the cross-bars 
inside of the Greek figures, and then button-hole stitch 
the outlines of the latter. Having finished the remain- 
der of the embroidery, cut away the material under- 
neath the bars. 

Figs. 4-8.—Insertions in Wuite EmBrorpery. 
These are worked entirely in white embroidery, in 
straight and divided satin stitch, and in half-polka 
stitch, 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Epe1ncs in Genoese Emprorp- 
gry. To work these edgings work the outlines, and 
the bars and eyes in connection, with fine guipure cord. 
The bars and eyes should lie loose on the foundation, 
while the remainder of the cord is fastened on the ma- 
terial with slanting overhand stitches. For the edging 
shown by Fig. 9 point lace braid may also be used. 
After finishing the embroidery, cut away the material 
underneath the bars. 

Figs. 1l and 12.—ViGNETTES FoR HANDKERCHIEFS 
1x Wuite Emprowery. ‘These vignettes are worked 
entirely in white embroidery. If the handkerchief is of 
yery fine material the escutcheon in the design Fig. 4 
may be underlaid with batiste. 

Figs. 13 and 14,—HanpKeERcHIEF CORNERS IN 





Fig. 2.—VicNerre ror HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC., IN WHITE 
EmBrowery. 


Wuite Emproiwery. These borders may 
also be used for trimming pillow-cases. 


Foulard and Silk Basque. 

Tuts basque of black foulard with white 
dots is finished with a sailor collar and revers 
of black silk. ‘The collar and revers are edged 
with a cording of white silk, and trimmed with 
steel butfons, as shown by the illustration. 


Vignettes in White Embroidery for 
Handkerchiefs, etc., Figs. 1<3. 
Turse vignettes are suitable for ornament- 
ing handkerchiefs, toilette cushions, ete. They 
are worked in white embroidery on Swiss mus- 
lin, batiste, or linen. The illustrations plainly 
show the manner of executing the embroidery. 





PARALLEL STORIES. 


N the year 1400 Ginevra d’ Amiera, 

a Florentine beauty, married, un- 
der parental pressure, a man who had 
failed to win her heart—that she had 
given to Antonio Rondinelli. Soon 
afterward the plague broke out in Flor- 
ence, Ginevra fell ill, apparently suc- 
cumbed to the malady, and being pro- 
nounced dead, she was the 
same day consigned to the fam- 
ily tomb. Some one, however, 
had blundered in the matter, 
for in the middle of the night 
the entombed bride awoke out 
of her trance, and, badly as her 
living relatives 
had behaved, 
found her dead 
ones still.less to 
her liking, and 
lost no time in 
quitting the silent 
company upon 
whose quietude 
she had unwit- 
tingly intruded. 
Speeding through 
thesleep-wrapped 
Streets as swiftly 


Fig. 1.—Batiste Wrarrer.—Front.—{See Fig, 2.] 
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Fig. 1.—Vicnetre ror HaNDKERCHIEFS, ETC., 
1x Waite Emprorvery. 


cerements allowed, Ginevra sought the home from 
which she had so lately been borne, Roused from 
his slumbers by a knocking at the door, the discon- 
solate widower of a day cautiously opened an upper 
window, and seeing a shrouded figure waiting below, 
in whose upturned face he recognized the lineaments 
of the dear departed, he cried, ‘‘Go in 
peace, blessed spirit!” and shut the win- 
dow precipitately, With sinking heart and 

































Fig. 2.—Batisre Wrapper,—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 


slackened step the repulsed wife made her way to her 
father’s door, to receive the like benison from her dismayed 
parent. Then she crawled on to an uncle's, where the 
door was, indeed, opened, but only to be slammed in her 
face by the frightened man, who, in his hurry, forgot even 
to bless his ghostly caller. The cool night air penetrating 
the undress of the hapless wanderer made her tremble and 
shiver, as she thought she had waked to life only to die 
again in the cruel streets, ‘‘ Ah!” she sighed, ‘‘ Antonio 
would not have proved so unkind.” This thought natu- 
rally suggested it was her duty to test his love and cour- 
age; it would be time enough to die if he proved like the 
rest. The way was long, but hope renerved her limbs, 
and soon Ginevra was knocking timidly at Rondinelli’s 
door. He opened it himself, and although startled by the 
ghastly vision, calmly inquired what the spirit wanted with 
him. Throwing her shroud away from her face, Ginevra 
exclaimed, ‘‘I am no spirit, Antonio; I am that Ginevra 
you once loved, who was buried yesterday—buried alive!” 
and fell senseless into the welcoming arms of her aston- 
ished, delighted lover, whose cries for help soon brought 
down his sympathizing family to hear the wondrous story, 
and bear its heroine to bed, to be tenderly tended until she 
had recovered from the shock, and was as beautiful as ever 
again. ‘Then came the difficulty. Was Ginevra to return 
to the man who had buried her and shut his doors against 
her, or give herself to the man who had saved her from a 
second death? With such powerful special pleaders as 
love and gratitude on his side, of course Rondinelli won 
the day, and a private marriage made the lovers amends 
for previous disappointment, ‘They, however, had no in- 
tention of keeping in hiding, but the very first Sunday after 
they became man and wife appeared in public together at 
the cathedral, to the confusion and wonder of Ginevra’s 
friends. An explanation ensued, which satisfied every 
body except the lady's first husband, who insisted that 
nothing but her dying in genuine earnest could dissolve 
the original matrimonial bond. ‘The case was referred to 
the bishop, who, having no precedent to curb his decision, 
rose superior to technicalities, and declared that the first 


Fig. 3.—Viexetre ror HaNDKERCHIEFS, ETC., 
in Wuite Emprorery. 


husband had forfeited all right to Ginevra, and must 
pay over to Rondinelli the dowry he had received with 
her—a decree at which we may be sure all true lovers 
in fair Florence heartily rejoiced. 

This Italian romance of real life has its counterpart 
in a French cause célébre, but the Gallic version un- 
fortunately lacks names and dates; it differs, too, 
considerably in matters of detail. Instead of the lady 
being a supposed victim of the plague, which in the 
older story secured her hasty interment, she 
was supposed to have died of grief at being 
wedded against her inclination; instead of 
coming to life of her own accord, and seeking 
her lover as a last resort, the French heroine 
was taken out of her grave by her lover, who 
suspected she was not really dead, and resus~ 
citated by his exertions, to flee with him to 
England. After living happily together there 
for ten years, the strangely united couple ven- 
tured to visit Paris, where the first husband 
accidentally meeting the lady, was 
struck by her resemblance to his 
dead wife, found out her abode, 
and finally claimed her for his own, 
When the case came for trial the 
second husband did not dispute the 
fact of identity, but pleaded that 
his rival had renounced all claim 
to the lady by ordering her to be 
buried without first making sure 
she was dead, and 
that she would 
have been dead 
and rotting in her 
grave if he had not 
rescued her, The 
court was saved 
the trouble of de- 
ciding the knotty 
point, for, seeing 
~ thatit was likely to 

_ pronounce against 
‘them, the fond 
) | pait quietly slipped 
\ out-of France, and 
found refuge in 
“a foreign clime. 
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continued sacred and entire till death conveyed 
them to those happy regions where love knows 
no end, and is confined within no limits.” Of 
dead-alive ladies brought to consciousness by 
sacrilegious robbers, covetous of the rings upon 
their cold fingers, no less than seven stories, dif- 
fering but slightly from each other, have been 
preserved ; in one the scene is laid in Halifax, 
in another in Gloucestershire, in a third in 
Somersetshire, in the fourth in Drogheda, the 
remaining three being appropriated by as many 
towns in Germany. 





THE BRIDEGROOM AND BRIDE. 
By PAUL H. HAYNE. 

[We translate this little chanson from Madame 
Michelet’s exquisite work, The Story of my Childhood. 
‘The bridegroom and bride introduced are supposed to 
be peasants of the extreme south of France, and the 
spirit of the song, if not its precise language, is na- 
tional and characteristic.) 

He took her by the hand 
(Dainty little hand !), 
Gently took and led her 
Where the priest did stand 
Smilingly to wed her. 
“*Come, little bride, 
Tripping by my side 
With little steps of little feet, 
Each a footfall soft and sweet, 
Come, little bride!” 


He takes her by the hand 
(Fervid little hand !), 
Warmly takes and leads her 
Where the dancers stand ; 
And he whispers, ‘‘ Sweet, 
Your fairy, twinkling feet 
(The tiniest feet in France) 
Were made to dance, dance ; 
Yet you must not glide too far, 
Lest these eyes should miss their star. 
But, little one, 
Hold Arnaud by the hand 
Till the merry dance is done!” 


He clasped her by the hand 

(Palpitating little hand!), 

Warmly clasped and led 

Where the wedding-feast was spread, 

And—‘“‘Eat and drink,” he said, 
“Little one! 

But beware the spiky bone, 

Lest your tender, pretty throat, 

Made to set love sighs afloat 
(Love sighs alone) 

Be choked, my little one, 

Ere the wedding-feast is done.” 





LADY ANNA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “‘ Barchester Towers,” “The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “ Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
LOVEL v. MURRAY AND ANOTHER. 


Monpay, the 9th of November, was the day 
set down for the trial of the case which had as- 
sumed the name of ‘ Lovel versus Murray and 
Another.” This denomination had been adopted 
many months ago, when it had been held to be 

racticable by the Lovel party to prove that the 
Iedy who was now always called the Countess 
was not entitled to bear the name of Lovel, but 
was simply Josephine Murray, and her daughter 
simply Anna Murray. Had there been another 
wife alive when the mother was married, that 
name, and that name only, could have been hers, 
whether she:had been the victim of the old Karl's 
fraud or had herself been a party to it. The 
reader will have understood that as the case went 
on the opinions of those who acted for the young 
Earl, and more especially the opinion of the young 
Earl himself, had been changed. Prompted to 
do so by various motives, they who had under- 
taken to prove that the Countess was no count- 
ess had freely accorded to her her title, and had 
themselves entertained her danghter with all due 
acknowledgment of rank and birth. Neverthe- 
less the name of the case remained, and had be- 
come common in people’s mouths. The very 

ersons who would always speak of the Countess 
heya also spoke very familiarly of the coming 
trial ‘*Lovel v. Murray.” And now the 9th 
of November had come round, and the case of 
“Lovel v. Murray and Another” was to be tried. 
The nature of the case was this. The two la- 
dies, mother and daughter, had claimed the per- 
sonal property of the late lord as his widow and 
daughter. Against that claim Earl Lovel made 
his claim as heir at law, alleging that there was 
no widow and no legitimate child. The case 
had become infinitely complicated by the alleged 
existence of the first wife, in which case she, as 
widow; would have inherited. But still the casé 
went on as Lovel v. Murray—the Lovel so named 
being the Earl, and not the alleged Italian widow. 

Such being the question presumably at issue, 
it became the duty of the Solicitor-General to 
open the pleadings. - In the ordinary course of 
proceonine, it would have been his task to begin 
yy explaining the state of the family, and by as- 
suming that he could prove the former marriage 
and the existence of the former wife at the time 
of the latter marriage. His evidence would haye 
been subject to cross-examination, and then an- 
other counter-statement would have been made 
on behalf of the Countess, and her witnesses 
would have been brought forward. When all 
this had been done, the judge would have charged 
the jury, and with the jury would have rested 
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s ‘This would have taken many days, 
and all the joys and sorrows, all the mingled 
hopes and anxieties, of a long trial had been ex- 
pected. Bets had been freely made, odds being 
given at first on behalf of Lord Lovel, and after- 
ward odds on behalf of the Countess. Interest 
had been made to get places in the court, and 
the clubs had resounded now with this fact and 
now with that which had just been brought home 
from Sicily as certain. ‘Then had come sudden- 
ly upon the world the tidings that there would 
absolutely be no trial, that the great case of 
“*Lovel v. Murray and Another” was to be set 
at rest forever by the marriage of ‘‘ Lovel” with 
‘‘another,” and by the acceptance by ‘*Lovel” 
of ‘‘Murray” as his mother-in-law. But the 
quidnuncs would not accept this solution. No 
doubt Lord Lovel might marry the second party 
in the defense, and it was admitted on all hands 
that he probably would do so, but that would 
not stop the case. If there were an Italian wid- 
ow living, that widow was the heir to the prop- 
erty. Another Lovel would take the place of 
Lord Lovel, and the cause of Lovel v. Murray 
must still be continued. ‘The first marriage could 
not be annulled simply by the fact that it would 
suit the young Earl hae it should be annulled. 
Then, while this dispute was in progress, it was 
told at all the clubs that there was to be no mar- 
riage, that the girl had got herself engaged to a 
tailor, and that the tailor’s mastery over her was 
so strong that she did not dare to shake him off. 
Dreadful things were told about the tailor and 
poor Lady Anna. There had been a secret mar- 
riage, there was going to be a child—the latter 
fact was known as a certain fact to a great many 
men at the clubs—the tailor had made every 
thing safe in twenty different ways. He was 
powerful over the girl equally by love, by fear, 
and by written bond. The Countess had repelled 
her daughter from her house by turning her out 
into the street by night, and had threatened both 
murder and suicide. Half the fortune had been 
offered to the tailor in vain. The romance of 
the story had increased greatly during the last 
few days preceding the trial, but it was admitted 
by all that the trial as a trial would be nothing. 
There would probably be simply an adjournment. 

It would be hard to say how the story of the 
tailor leaked out, and became at last public and 
notorious. It had been agreed among all the 
lawyers that it should be kept secret, but it may, 
perhaps, have been from some one attached to 
them that it was first told abroad. No doubt 
all Norton and Flick knew it, and all Goffe and 
Goffe. Mr. Mainsail and his clerk, Mr. Hardy 
and his clerk, Sergeant Bluestone and his clerk, 
all knew it; but they had all promised secrecy. 
‘The clerk of the Solicitor-General was of course 
beyond suspicion. The two Miss Bluestones 
had known the story, but they had solemnly un- 
dertaken to be silent as the grave. Mrs. Blue- 
stone was a lady with most intimately confiden- 
tial friends, but she was sworn to secrecy. It 
might have come frora Sarah, the lady’s-maid, 
whom the Countess had unfortunately attached 
to her daughter when the first gleam of prosper- 
ity had come upon them. 

Among the last who heard the story of the 
tailor—the last of any who professed the slight- 
est interest in the events of the Lovel family— 
were the Lovels of Yoxham. The Earl had told 
them nothing. In answer to his aunt’s letters, 
and then in answer to a very urgent appeal from 
his uncle, the young nobleman had sent only the 
most curt and most ambiguous replies; When 
there was really something to tell he would tell 
every thing, but at present he could only say that 
he hoped that every thing would be well. That 
had been the extent of the information given by 
the Earl to his relations, and the rector had 
waxed wrathful. Nor was his wrath lessened, 
ar the sorrow of the two aunts mitigated, when 
the truth reached them by the mouth of that 
very Lady Fitzwarren who had been made to 
walk out of the room after—Anna Murray, as 
Lady Fitzwarren persisted in calling the ‘‘ young 
person” after she had heard the story of the 
tailor. She told the story at Yoxham parsonage 
to the two aunts, and brought with her a printed 
paragraph from a newspaper to prove the truth 
of it. As it is necessary that we should now 
hurry into the court to hear what the Solicitor- 
General had to say about the case, we can not 
stop to sympathize with the grief of the Lovels 
at Yoxham. We may, however, pause for a 
moment to tell the burden of the poor rector’s 
song for that evening: ‘‘I knew how it would 
be from the beginning. I told you so. I was 
sure of it. But nobody would believe me.” 

The Court of Queen’s Bench at Westminster 
was crowded on the 9th of November. The case 
was to be heard before the Lord Chief Justice, 
and it was known that at any rate Sir William 
Patterson would have something totell. If noth- 
ing else came of it, the telling of that story 
would be worth the hearing. All the prelim- 
inaries of the trial went on, a8 though every one 
believed that it was to be carried through to the 
bitter end; as though evidence were to be ad- 
duced and rebutted, and further contradicted by 
other evidence, which would again be rebutted 
with that pleasing animosity between rival law- 
yers which is so gratifying to the outside world, 
and apparently to themselves also. ‘The jurors 
were sworn in—a special jury—and long was the 
time taken, and many the threats made by the 
Chief Justice, before twelve gentlemen would 
consent to go into the box. Crowds were round 
the doors of the court, of which every individual 
man would have paid largely for standing-room 
to hear the trial ; but when they were wanted for 
use, men would not come forward to accept a 
seat with all that honor which belongs to a spe- 


cial ju And yet it was supposed that at 
last there would be no question to submit to a 
jury. : 


About noon the Solicitor began his statement. 
He was full of smiles and nods and pleasant talk, 


gestures indicative of a man who had a piece of 
work before him in which he could take delight. 
It is always satisfactory to see the assurance of 
a cock crowing in his own farm-yard, and to ad- 
mire his easy familiarity with things that are 
awful to a stinuger bird. If you, O reader, or 
I were b. ..u to stand up in that court, dressed 
in wig and gown, and to tell a story that would 
take six hours in the telling, the one or the oth- 
er of us knowing it to be his special duty so to 
tell it that judge and counselors and jury should 
all catch clearly every point that was to be made, 
how ill would that story be told, how would those 
points escape the memory of the teller, and ney- 
er come near the intellect of the hearers! And 
how would the knowiedge that it would be so 
confuse your tongue or mine, and make exqui- 
sitely miserable that moment of rising before the 
audience! But our Solicitor-General rose to 
his legs a happy man, with all that grace of mo- 
tion, that easy slowness, that unassumed confi- 
dence, which belongs to the ordinary doings of 
our familiar life. Surely he must have known 
that he looked well in his wig and gown, as with 
low voice and bent neck, with only half-suppress- 
ed laughter, he whispered into the ears of the 
gentleman who sat next to him some pleasant 
joke that had just occurred to him. He could 
do that, though the eyes of all the court were 
upon him—so great was the man! And then 
he began with a sweet low voice, almost modest 
in its tones. For a few moments it might have 
been thought that some young woman was ad- 
dressing the court, so gentle, so dulcet were the 
tones. 

“* My lord, it is my intention on this occasion 
to do that which an advocate can seldom do—to 
make a clean breast of it, to tell the court and 
the jury all that I know of this case, all that I 
think of it, and all that I believe; and, in short, 
to’state a case as much in the interest of my op- 
ponents as of my clients. ‘The story with which 
{ must occupy the time of the court, I fear, for 
the whole remainder of the day, with reference 
to the Lovel family, is replete with marvels and 
romance. I shall tell of great crimes and of sin- 
gular virtues, of sorrows that have been endured 
dnd conquered, and of hopes that have been 
nearly realized ; but the noble client on whose 
behalf I am here called upon to address you is 
not in any manner the hero of this story. His 
heroism will be shown to consist in this—unless 
I mar the story in telling it—that he is only anx- 
ious to establish the truth, whether that truth be 
for him or against him. We have now to deal 
with an ancient and noble family, of which my 
client, the present Earl Lovel,is at this time 
the head and chief. On the question now before 
us depends the possession of immense wealth. 
Should this trial be carried to its natural conclu- 
sion, it will be for you to decide whether this 
wealth belongs to him as the heir at law of the 
late Earl, or whether there was left some nearer 
heir when that Earl died, whose rightful claim 
would bar that of my client.. But there is more 
to be tried than this, and on that more depends 
the right of two ladies to bear the name of Lov- 
el. Such right, or the absence of such right, 
would in this country of itself be sufficient to 
justify, nay, to render absolutely necessary, some 
trial before a jury in any case of well-founded 
doubt. Our titles of honor bear so high a value 
among us, are so justly regarded as the outward 
emblem of splendor and noble conduct, are rec- 
ognized so universally as passports to all society, 
that we are naturally prone to watch their as- 
sumption with a caution most exact and scrupu- 
lous. When the demand for such honor is made 
on behalf of a man, it generally includes the 
claim to some Parliamentary privilege, the right 
to which has to be decided not by a jury, but by 
the body to which that privilege belongs. The 
claim to a peerage must be tried before the House 
of Lords, if made by a woman as by a man, be- 
cause the son of the heiress would be a peer of 
Parliament. In the case with which we are now 
concerned no such right is in question. The 
lady who claims to be the Countess Lovel, and 
her daughter, who claims to be Lady Anna Lov- 
el, make no demand which renders necessary 
other decision than that of a jury. It is as 
though any female commoner in the land claim- 
ed to have been the wife of an alleged husband. 
But not the less is the claim made to a great and 
a noble name; and as a grave doubt has been 
thrown upon the justice of the demand made by 
these ladies, it has become the duty of my client, 
as the head of the Lovels, as being himself, with- 
out any doubt, the Earl Lovel of the day, to in- 
vestigate the claim made, and to see that no 
false pretenders are allowed to wear the highly 
prized honors of his family. Independently of 
the great property which is at stake, the nature 
of which it will be my duty to explain to you, 
the question at issue, whether the elder lady be 
or be not Countess Lovel, and whether the youn- 
ger lady be or be not Lady Anna Lovel, has de- 
manded the investigation which could not ade- 
quately have been made without this judicial ar- 
ray. I will now state frankly to you our belief 
that these two ladies are fully entitled to the 
names which they claim to bear ; and I will add 
to that statement a stronger assurance of my 
own personal conviction and that of my client 
that they themselves are fully assured of the 
truth and justice of their demand. I think it 
right also to let you know that since these inqui- 
ries were first commenced, since the day for this 
trial was fixed, the younger of these ladies has 
been residing with the uncle of my client, under 
the same roof with my client, as an honored and 
most welcome guest, and there, in the face of the 
whole.country, has received that appellation of 
nobility from all the assembled members of my 
client's family, to dispute which I apparently 
now stand before you on that client's behalf.” 
The rector of Yoxham, who was in court, shook 
his head vehemently when the statement 
made that Lady Anna had been his welcome 
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guest ; but nobody was then regarding the rector 
of Yoxham, and-he shook his head in vain. 

““You will at once ask why, if this be so, 
should the trial be continued. ‘As all is thus 
conceded,’ you will say, ‘that these two ladies 
claim, whom in your indictment you have mis- 
named Murray, why not, in God’s name, give 
them their privileges, and the wealth which 
should appertain to them, and release them from 
the persecution of judicial proceedings?’ In the 
first place, I must answer that neither my belief, 
nor that of my friends who are acting with me, 
nor even. that of my noble client himself, is 
sufficient to justify us in abstaining from seek- 
ing a decision which shall be final as against 
further claimants, If the young Earl should die, 
then would there be another earl, and that other 
earl might also say, with grounds as just as those 
on which we have acted, that the lady, whom I 
shall henceforward call the Countess Lovel, is no 
countess, We think that she is; but it will be 
for you to decide whether she is or is not, after 
hearing the evidence which will, no doubt, be 
adduced of her marriage, and any evidence to 
the contrary which other parties may bring be- 
fore you. We shall adduce no-evidence: to the 
contrary, nor do I think it probable that we shall 
ask a single question to shake that with which 
my learned friend opposite is no doubt prepared. 
In fact, there is no reason why my learned friend 
and I should not sit together, having our briefs 
and our evidence incommon. And then, as the 
singular facts of this story become clear to you 
—as I trust that I may be able to make them 
clear—you will Jearn that there are other inter- 
ests at stake beyond those of my client and of 
the two ladies who appear here as his opponents. 
Two statements have been made tending to in- 
validate the rights of Countess Lovel, both hay- 
ing originated with one who appears to have been 
the basest and blackest human being with whose 
iniquities my experience as a lawyer has made 
me conversant. I speak of the late Earl. It 
was asserted by him, almost from the date of his 
marriage with the lady who is now his widow— 
falsely stated, as I myself do not doubt—that 
when he married her he had a former wife liv- 
ing. But it is, I understand, capable of absolute 
proof that he also stated that this former wife 
died soon after that second marriage, which, in 
such event, would have been but a mock mar- 
riage. Were such the truth—should you come 
to the belief that the late Earl spoke truth in so 
saying—the whole property at issue would be- 
come the undisputed possession of my client. 
The late earl died intestate, the will which he 
did leave having been already set aside by my 
client as having been made when the Earl was 
mad. The real wife, according to this story, 
would be dead. The second wife, according to 
this story, would be no wife and no widow, 
The daughter, according to this story, would be 
no daughter in the eye of the law—would, at any 
rate, be no heiress. The Earl would be the un- 
disputed heir to the personal property, as he is 
to the real property and to the title. But we 
disbelieve this story utterly: we intend to offer 
no evidence to show that the first wife—for there 
was such a wife—was living when the second 
marriage was contracted. We have no such 
evidence, and believe that none such can be 
found. Then that recreant nolJeman, in whose 
breast there was no touch of nobility, in whose 
heart was no spark of mercy, made a second 
statement, to this effect—that his first wife had 
not died at all. His reason for this it is hardly 
for us to seek. He may have done so, as afford- 
ing a reason why he should not go through a 
second marriage ceremony with the lady whom 
he had so ill used. But that he did make this 
statement is certain ; and it is also certain that 
he allowed an income to a certain woman as 
though to a wife, that he allowed her to be called 
the countess, though he was then living with an- 
other Italian woman ; and it is also certain that 
this woman is still living—or at least that she 
was living some week or two ago. We believe 
her to have been an elder sister of het who was 
the first wife, and whose death occurred before 
the second marriage. Should it be proved that 
this living woman was the legitimate wife of the 
late Earl, not only would the right be barred of 
those two English ladies to whom all our sym- 
pathies are now given, but no portion of the 
property in dispute would go either to them or 
tomy client. Jam told that before his lordship, 
the Chief Justice, shall have left the case in 
your hands, an ‘application wil! be made to the 
court on behalf of that, living lady. I do not 
know how that may be, but I am so informed. 
If such application be made—if there be any at- 
tempt to prove that she should inherit as widow 
—then will my client again contest the case. 
We believe that the Countess Lovel, the English 
Countess, is the widow, and that Lady Anna 
Lovel is Lady Anna Lovel, and is the heiress. 
Against them we will not struggle. As was our 
bounden duty, we have sent not once only, but 
twice and thrice, to Italy and to Sicily in search 
of evidence which, if true, would prove that the 
English Countess was no countess. We have 
failed, and have no evidence which we think it 
right to ask a jury to believe. We think that 
a mass of falsehood has been heaped together 
among vatious persons in a remote part of a for- 
eign country with the view of obtaining money, 
all of which was grounded on the previous false- 
hoods of the late Earl. We will not use these 
falsehoods with the object. of disputing a right in 
the justice of which we have ourselves the stron- 
gest confidence. We withdraw from any such 
attempt. 

**But as yet I have only given you the pre- 
liminaries of my story.” He had, in truth, told 
his story. He had, at least, told all of it that 
it will import-that the reader should hear. He, 
indeed— ete ill heard the 
it it fore. But 
Ut ne me 
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listened with breathless attention, while, under 
this new head of his story, he told every detail 
again with much greater length than he had done 
in the prelude which has been here given. He 
stated the facts of the Cumberland marriage, 
apologizing to his learned friend the Sergeant 
for taking, as he said, the very words out of his 
learned friend’s mouth. He expatiated with an 
eloquence that was as vehement as it was touch- 
ing on the demoniacal schemes of that wicked 
Earl, to whom, during the whole of his fiendish 
life, women had been a prey. He repudiated, 
with a scorn that was almost terrible in its wrath, 
the idea that Josephine Murray had gone to the 
Earl's house with the name of wife, knowing that 
she was, in fact, but a mistress. She herself was 
in court, thickly veiled, under the care of one 
of the Goffes, having been summoned there as 
a necessary witness, and could not control her 
emotion as she listened to the words of warm 
eulogy with which the adverse counsel told the 
history of her life, It seemed to her then that 
justice was at last being done to her. Then the 
Solicitor-General reverted again to the two Italian 
women—the Sicilian sisters, as he called them— 
and at much length gave his reasons for discred- 
iting the evidence which he himself had sought, 
that he might use it with the object of establish- 
ing the claim of his client. And lastly, he de- 
scribed the nature of the possessions which had 
been amassed by the late Earl, who, black with 
covetousness as he was with every other sin, had 
so manipulated his property that almost the whole 
of it had become personal, and was thus inherit- 
able by a female heiress. He knew, he said, that 
he was somewhat irregular in alluding to facts— 
or to fiction, if any one should call it fiction— 
which he did not intend to prove, or to attempt 
to prove; but there was something, he said, be- 
yond the common in the aspect which this case 
had taken, something in itself so irregular, that 
he thought he might perhaps be held to be ex- 
cused in what he had done. ‘‘ For the sake of 
the whole Lovel family, for the sako of these two 
most interesting ladies, who have been subjected 
during a long period of years to most undeserved 
calamities, ve are anxious to establish the truth, 
I have told you what we believe to be the truth, 
and as that in no single detail militates against 
the case as it will be put forward by my learned 
friends opposite, we have no evidence to offer. 
We are content to accept the marriage of the 
widowed Countess as a marriage in every respect 
legal and binding.” So saying, the Solicitor- 
General sat down. 

It was then past five o'clock, and the court, 
as a matter of course, was adjourned, but it was 
adjourned by consent to the Wednesday, instead 
of to the following day, in order that there might 
be due consideration given to the nature of the 
proceedings that must follow. As the thing stood 
at present, it seemed that there need be no fur- 
ther plea of ‘‘ Lovel v, Murray and Another.” It 
had been granted that Murray was not Murray, 
but Lovel, yet it was thought that something fur- 
ther would be done. 

It had all been very pretty, but yet there had 
been a feeling of disappointment throughout the 
audience. Not a word had been said as to that 
part of the whole case which was supposed to be 
the most romantic. Not a word had been said 
about the tailor. 

(ro BE conTINUED.] 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
(From our Own. CorresronvEnT. | 


Prie-dieu Fashions, —The Roc outdone. —Cockney 
Malapropisms.—“ Asking for more” at Eton. 
TRUST I am not encroaching upon the 
manor of your Paris correspondent whon I 

mention that French fashions have como over 

hither hand in hand with French piety, and that 
the pilgrimage to Paray-le-Monial is putting 
money into our dress-makers’ pockets. There 
are now robes & la prie-dieu, as well as @ la ey- 
ery thing else, which Paterfamilias finds a very. 
expensive addition to the “religious element” in 
his family. The skirt, I am assured by a young 
person who ought to know, is generally dove- 
color, the mantle is eut @ /a Carmelite, the bon- 
net shaped a Ja Béguin, and the whole attire is 
so arranged that the kneeling posture on the 

ie-dieu ‘gives a graceful prominence to the 

k breadths of the skirt.” At the same time 
the—well, the jiction, is discarded, as it is apt 

“to exaggerate the outline.” Perhaps you will 

be good cnough to correct (if necessary) the 

French of this neat little description, and place it 

in some portion of your Bazar where it will be 

believed: a man that writes “‘ gossip” is always 
subject to suspicion, and what I tell you is strict- 

ly true. e 

There was a time when the accounts of won- 
ders brought from far were derided as ‘‘ travel- 
ers’ tales ;” but nowadays, when a matter on the 
other side of the world can be verified by the 
flash of a wire, every thing receives acceptance. 
Thus you may take it for a fact, I believe, that 
there have been discovered in New Zealand the 
fossil bones of a bird so enormous that it is con- 
jectured to have preyed upon the moa itself, 
and doubtless only perished when there was no 
more to eat. It had curyed talons so very huge 
and sharp that it makes Sindbad’s roc appear a 
mere Cochin China fowl. When I was at Eton 
there was an Eleventh Commandment—“ Tell a 
lie, tell a good un, and stick to it,” and at the 
first blush this scientific tale would seem to have 
some kindred with that apothegm ; but I believe 
the news is trustworthy, and that you will not 
have to take the customary quarter of a mile off 
that fine bird’s dimensions. 

It is a mistake when people don’t take off 
enough in such cases, and in others similar to 
them, as was exemplified the other day by one of 
our great London surgeons, Mr. C—~ H. 5 
This gentleman, unlike the majority of his pro- 








fession, is said to keep a very sharp eye on that 
important artery called ‘‘ the main chance,” and 
not to need the dying exhortation of Marmion, 
which, if you remember, was to ‘‘charge.” A 
clergyman in the Midlands chanced to break 
his leg, and his wife, alarmed for her good man’s 
life, telegraphed for the great surgeon to come 
from town and set the limb. Any other doctor, 
even the most provincial, could have done it, 
and her husband’s living was but £300 a year, 
so that you may well understand that she was as 
simple as the fracture itself; but she did not say 
that in the telegram, and down Mr. C—— H—— 
came. In five minutes he had done his job, and 
was turning to leave the house. 


‘*How much we are indebted to you!” cried, 


the grateful wife. ‘‘ And, by-the-bye, how much 
are we?” ‘‘My fee, madam, is 250 guineas,” 
was his quiet reply. She thought at first he 
must have meant “pennies,” and was nearly of- 
fering him a guinea and twopence. Why, if it 
was guineas, it was a year’s income! However, 
the doctor calmly assured her that it was guin- 
eas. She had a brother in a neighboring town 
who had some slight knowledge of the world, 
and she sent for him while Mr. C—— H—— 
waited for his check. 

“My dear Sir,” ‘said the brother, in explana- 
tion, ‘‘all this is a sad mistake. I am very sor- 
ry you should have been sent for, but my sister 
was yery nervous; knows nothing of the charges 
made by gentlemen in your eminent position, and 
is utterly overwhelmed by the extent of your de- 
mand. Pray reconsider the matter, and don’t 
charge her 250 guineas.” 

“Very good. I have,” said the surgeon, 
“‘T’ll make them pounds,” 

At this season of the year the vulgar of Lon- 
don throng to Ramsgate and Margate, on the 
Kentish coast. You may be surprised, therefore, 
to learn that your correspondent has also visited 
those places, “Nihil humanuma me alienum puto” 
is, however, his motto; I don’t care how vulgar 
my companion is, so long as he amuses me, and 
these good folks upon their holiday have certainly 
brightened mine. In tho first place, their En- 
glish is something delightful, and quite different 
from that language as understood by your hum- 
ble servant; and as they all talk at the top of 
their voices, not a gem of it escapes the ear. I 
heard some gentlemen discoursing upon a litera- 
ty subject on the sea-beach, as to how a cer- 
tain blind author contrived to write his works. 
“*Oh,” said one, ‘‘he has an amannevensis!” 
“T see,” assented another; ‘‘and then he ded- 
icates his books to him!” This was a pretty 
good example of malapropism, but I was favor- 
ed with better. Two elderly ladies sat down in 
my vicinity to what they termed “barst in the 


“sun,” and fell conversing on a number of enter- 


taining subjects—among others, upon a most 
frightful murder that has just taken place in 
London. Nothing, indeed, has happened like it 
since Mr. Groenacre cut up his wife into little 
pieces because, as the wags said, “‘he didn’t like 
her altogether.” A body of a woman, in more 
than twenty different portions—one lung -here 
and another there, and the head sailing about 
all by itself—has just been discovered in the 
Thames. 

“Lor!” said one of my lady companions, 
“that is something like a murder, ain’t it?” 

“Oh, you may say that! I wonder who was 
the proprietor of it!” 

In this dead season of the year murders are 
very welcome to our newspapers; and, indeed, 
without them there would be nothing to read 
about except the strike among the Eton masters 
for more money for the keep of their boys. Con- 
sidering that the head-master of this aristocratic 
establishment gets £10,000 a year as a compen- 
sation for his not keeping boarders, and that each 
of the boys pays £150 a year (the year only last- 
ing, on account of the length of the holidays, for 
thirty-nine weeks) for his board and keep—for 
his tuition is extra—you will be rather astonished 
at this strike. But the masters know with whom 
they are dealing—i. e., the fathers of their boys. 
Money is ‘‘no object” to the majority of those 
who send their sons to Eton, and though one or 
two venture to remonstrate, others write to say 
“they, for their part, do not complain; they 
always knew Eton was expensive, and are (nite 
satisfied with the new arrangement.” 

“ This is only another example of that ‘‘snob- 
bism” which, as I have had occasion to tell you, 
is so rampant here that the yery education of 
our children is sacrificed to it. Eton is the 
school to which, above all others, our young lord- 
lings—such, at least, as have brains br any edu- 
cation at all—are sent; and the sons of our rich 
parvenus are sent thither also in order to make 
the acquaintance of these juvcaile noblemen. 
As to learning any thing beyond ‘‘ the tone”— 
which is, after all, between ourselves, not a very 
high one—that is not expected, or perhaps even 
desired. The reputation of the place in that way 
is based upon a remark made, or said to have 
been made, by the great Duke of Wellington, 
that he had learned ‘‘ how to win at Waterloo in 
the playing-fields of Eton.” But that was some 
years ago; and when one considers that the av- 
erage number of boys there has been eight hun- 
dred for the last twenty years—there are now 
over a thousand—and that these have every ad- 
vantage in after-life in the way of position and 
wealth, the very, very few great men in any line 
that it has turned out is quite remarkable. 

This clamor of the masters for more money is 
every way discreditable, and will perhaps cause 
some fathers to ask themselves, What can ‘the 
tone” be for which we give so much if it is these 
greedy gentry who impart it to our boys? By- 
the-bye, it is rather interesting to observe the im- 
mense strides made by school-boys of late years 
with respect to their amusements. Eton boys, 
for example, who now always wear in public tall 
hats and white cravats, and come up to play 
cricket matches at ‘‘Lord’s” in London before 
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twenty thousand people, were, in Gray’s time, it 
seems, quite a different class of creature : 
“Eh Father Thames—for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race 
Disporting on thy margent green 
e paths of pleasure trace— 
Who foremost now delights to cleave 
With pliant arm the glassy wave? 
The captive linnet which enthrallf 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed, 
Or urge the flying ball 2” 
_ To propose to a modern Eton boy to catch a 
linnet or roll a hoop would be an indignity in- 
deed. And I hear that in America your lads 
are even more precocious than in England. 
What has become of our boys ? 
R. Kempe, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


“1 ULLS” and “ bears,” “‘ puts’’ and “calls,” 
“long” and ‘short,’ ‘cliques’ and 
“pools,” “corners,” “margins,” ‘scoop,’ 
“squeeze,” “straddle,” “ twisting,”‘ copper- 
ing,” ‘“watering,’’ ‘““washing’”’—these are some 
of the technical terms familiar enough in Wall 
Street, but quite unintelligible to those who 
have not been initiated into the mysteries of 
the Stock Exchange. Ladies may be thankful, 
to our thinking, that the time has not yet come 
(may it be far distant!) for Wall Street to be in- 
cluded in their ‘‘sphere.”” To say nothing of 
the irregular and dishonest dealings of “stock- 
gambling,’ the hourly anxieties, perplexities, 
and uncertainties attending a legitimate broker- 
age business are not to be envied. They fill the 
mind with constant restless solicitude, and make 
the man grow gray before his time. But since 
in the great financial centre of our country trans- 
actions are frequently occurring which affect the 
whole business community, it is well for every 
one to understand some of the more common 
idioms which our language has been forced 
to form in Wall Street. Regular operators in 
stocks are divided into two classes, ‘bulls’? 
and “bears,” the main object of the former 
being to advance prices, and that of the latter 
to depress them. But a speculator will be a 
“bull” at one time and a “bear” at another, 
according to the prospect of making money on 
one side or the other. Any occurrence which 
unsettles values is taken advantage of by the 
‘“‘bears.”” Not unfrequently an intentional pan- 
ic is produced, that stocks may be bought at 
low prices. Tho business of a ‘‘ bear” is to sell 
property that he does Tot Pera is, in 
l Street parlance, to “short”’—intend- 
ing to purchase and deliver it when prices fall. 
If required to delivor it bofore prices are lower, 
he borrows, there being a regular system for 
borrowing stock. The “dull” is in possession 
ofstocks—that is, he is “long’*>bought with the 
ectation of sclling at an advanced pricc, A 
“clique” or “‘ pool’”’ is composed of “ bears” <ho 
strive to depress values in order that they may 
purchase at lowcr pelos than they solé at; or 
of “‘ bulls” who desire to advance prices. When 
any kind of stock is controlled by a “‘clique,” it 
causes what is called a “corner.” If, for éx- 
ample, a large quantity of it has been bought 
“short,’”’ an upward movement in prices is some- 
times made by the “ bulls,” and the “bears” are 
compelled to buy for delivery at higher rates 
than they sold at, a process called “twisting” or 
“squeezing.” A ‘put’? is a contract by which 
the signer agrees to receive a certain amount of 
a specified stock, at a price upon, any 
time within a certain number of days or months, 
a bonus being given by the holder of the con- 
tract. The holder receives any dividends de- 
clared pring timo, and if the stock declines 
in value, so that ho can purchase at a lower price 
than that mentioned in the contract, he will de- 
liver, or epnhe theo stock to the person signing 
it; but if he can not make any thing by the 
transaction, he is not obliged to deliver. A 
“call” is a contract enabling the holder to de- 
mand of the signer a definite number of shares 
of some particular stock at a specified price, and 
within a certain time. If the stock advances 
the holder may ‘call’ it, and make money; 
but if it declines, he is under no obligation to 
“call” it, though of course he pers the signer of 
the contract a bonus, “straddle,” or ‘dou- 
ble privilege,” is a contract allowing the holder 
either to “put” or “call” stock. The money 
deposited with a broker through whom stocks 
are purchased, as security inst stdden depre- 
ciation, is a ‘‘margin.’” hen a ‘“clique’’ in- 
struct some of their brokers to offer a particular 
stock in the market at a low price, until other 
stockholders, becoming alarmed, sell their stock 
at the best price they can get, and the ‘‘clique’” 
at the same time instruct other of their brokers 
to buy ap all of this stock at the low price, the 
rocess is called a ‘scoop.’ The terms we 
ae briefly explained by no means comprise 
all the nomenclature of Wall Street, but are 
merely some of the most familiar phrases of the 
Stock Exchange. 





Shreveport, Louisiana, which has suffered so 
severely from a virulent form of ycllow fever, is 
said to be a place where, from its location, all 
diseases arc nourished by malarious influences, 
It has been for many years the head of naviga- 
tion on the Red River; yet it is so surrounded 
by vast areas of low land, that with low water 
there is always an atmosphere charged with 
deadly malaria. Even in ordinary times the 
mortality is excessive. 


In a recent work on Hpidemic or Malignant 
Cholera it is stated that the poison which 





causes the disease consists of certain microscop- 


ie fungi which, ee received into the system, 
pro} ‘te their kind. It is believed by some 
that this fungus takes its origin on the banks 
of the Ganges, and that it is produced upon the 
rice plant. There are many facts in favor of 
this supposition, although it has not gained uni- 
versal acceptance with medical men. But it is 
certain that epidemic cholera never arose spon- 
taneously in any country byt Hindostan. 





“Obesh’’ and ‘Dil’ are the respective names 
of the male and female hippopotami in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens at London. ‘‘Guy Fawkes’? is 
the name of the baby, now eight months 6-2, 
and until lately he has been kept in the den with 
his mother. The other day, howevet,/he. 
introduced to his father, and began 
against him in a friendly manner, when sudden- 
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ly his mother, Dil, rushed at Obesh, and the two 
gigantic beasts engaged for a few minutes in a 
savage fight, rearing upon their hind-legs, clash- 
ing their tusks together, opening their portent- 
ous jaws, and biting at each other maliciously. 
Obesh was finally worsted, and was ignomini- 
ously driven into his pond, while Dil, with Guy 
Fawkes on her back, stared at him, grunting, 
and apparently threatening him, for three-quar- 
ters ofan hour. At the expiration of that time, 
however, peace ‘was declared, and the most af- 
fectionate family endearments were exchanged 
between the reconciled and contented trio. 
Obesh has been in the gardens twenty-three 
years. 





Friday will bear the reputation of being an 
unlucky day in Wall Street. The “Black Fri- 
day’’ of September, 1869, which brought ruin to 
so many, is well remembered; and it is a singu- 
lar coincidence that the culmination of the re- 
cent panic, when the finances of the country 
were in a dangerous condition, happened upon 
the fae day of the week, and in the same 
month, 





The safe arrival at Dundee, Scotland, of the 
crew of the Polaris has relieved a very general 
suspense. It appears that after the Polaris was 
abandoned the party wintered in Life-boat Cove, 
where they built a timber house, which they 
covered with sails. Plentiful supplies of wal- 
rus liver were obtained from the Esquimaux, 
and in the spring two boats were built, in which 
they embarked and sailed southward. They 
were rescued by the Ravenscraig. 





Henry Ward Beecher expresses the opinion 
that if a wife’s health require that she go to the 
country, no husband not a curmudgeon will 
complain, but it is a most unwifely and demor- 
alizing habit that fashionable women have of 
pleamre-seeling at watering-places while the 

usband wanders like a lost spirit through de- 
serted rooms. No woman who values her do- 
mestic happiness as she should will leave her 
husband thus unprotected. 





An English clergyman has been sentenced to 
pay fifty dollars damages for sending a libelous 
postal card to one of his parishioners, reproach- 
ing him for not paying ‘(Easter dues.” The 
accusation on the card commenced with these 
words: 

“Your love of money is notorious. To acquire it 
has been the aim and object of your life, but at eighty. 
four you and it must soon part. Will it avail you 
where you are going? This propensity of yours, so 
lamentable in one so old, explains your unjustly with- 
holding my Easter dues for the ast two years. Well, 
Teateat of taking you into the County Court and en- 
consi them, as I could do, I make you a present of 

em.” 


Several othor postal cards on the same subject, 
had been sent, which were considered to show 
a malicious intention to injure the parishioner, 
though it was not denied that he a refused to 
pay ducs. Thus far the postal card system does 
not appear to have been much used in this coun- 
try for znelicious purposes; but if it should be, 
the law Vill doubtless be appealed to, and proper 
punishment inflicted upon offenders. 





“Honesty” is always reckoned “‘the best pol- 
iey;’’ so also on many occasions is frankness. 
Many persons will keenly sympathize with a 
distinguished theological professor, whose mem- 
ory once utterly failed him as he was waiting in 
a dépdt for a train. A gentleman stepped up, 
accosted him warmly, and began numerous in- 
quiries for members of his family. The pro- 
fessor was puzzled ; the face of his cordial friend 
was quite familiar, but to recall his name was 
beyond any effort of memory. Disliking to 
make the awkward inquiry, he joined in a lively 
conversation, hoping for some chance word to 
reveal the name of his friend. But the igno- 
rance became more and more embarrassing. At 
last a happy thought came to the professor. So 
with an Pelifterent air he asked, “ Let me see— 
I forget just how you spell your name!” But 
alas for the expedient! With a curious smile, 
his friend replied, ‘‘ Well, usually I spell it 
J-o-n-e-8 |” 

Camphor is recommended as useful in expel- 
ling mosquitoes from a room. The spirts of 
camphor may be scattered about, or the gum be 
evaporated over a lamp. Spirits of camphor is 
also good to scatter inflammation if applicd in 
season. Boils may be thus prevented if the rem- 
edy is used in good season. 





Hay-fever sufferers will rejoice to know that 
there is some alleviation of suffering and dis- 
comfort possible to them. Mr. Beecher writes 
that at the Twin Mountain House there have 
been twenty or thirty refugees, each one of 
whom has aforetime been made desperate for 
six weeks of the summer, but this season has 
been untouched with the ailment. His opinion 
is that though no radical cure for hay asthma 
is known, the disease may be kept wholly in 
check from year to year by a suitable change 
of air. Either the sea air in full measure or the 
mountain air is necessary. Many persons are en- 
tirely relieved at the sea-side, and almost with- 
out exception every one is relieved by taking 
refuge in the mountains, It is needful that one 


who is subject to the disease should make the 


change of air before the coming of the usual at- 
tack, and remain away during the whole period 
which it usually continues. 





Manhattan Square extends from Seventy- 
seventh Street to Eighty-first Street, between 
Eighth and Ninth avenues. This is the location 
selected for the new American Museum of Nat- 


‘ural History, to which will be removed the col- 


lection now in the Arsenal in the Central Park. 
A State appropriation of $500,000 has been made 
for the building, the preRaenon of.the founda- 
tion has been finishei up toa certain point by 
the Department of Public Parks, and the con- 
tracts for the building given out, with the con- 
dition that the work shall be pegan, immediate- 
ly. It is estimated that it will be completed 
in January, 1875. The Museum is to be made as 
nearly fire-proof as possible, and to be heated 
entirely by steam-coils. The floors are to be 


constructed with wrought iron girdersand rolled 
iron Beams, and iron nd brick arches 
are tf gh tite si {athe roof wil be 

sti éntirely o! ae the partitions 


in the Mansard story be fire-proof. 
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HOLIDAY-TIME AFLOAT. 
See illustration on double-page. 


Ae scene represented in this pretty picture 
repeats itself again and again on our lakes 
and rivers in the holiday-time of summer, when 
merry excursionists crowd the decks of the steam- 
boats on their way to some shady grove or favor- 
ite summer resort. Judging from their aspect, 
the good folks on board the vessel in our picture 
are on their way ‘‘to spend a happy day” among 
umbrageous bowers. The boat must be pretty 
steady, for one couple is essaying to dance to the 
music of the band, and yet the tremulous move- 
ment caused by the throbbing of the engines 
causes the hand of that little old-fashioned man 
to be so unsteady that he is emptying the bottled 
stout in his good lady’s lap instead of into the 
tumbler. Further on we perceive a pair who 
have already attained to the degree of bliss prom- 
ised to the frequenters of the grove in question ; 
for is not his arm around her waist, his hand 
resting lovingly on her shoulder, and does not 
her placid face show that she is pleased to have 
itso? Next to the young man is a mother with 
a baby, oblivious as babies are wont to be to 
every thing except to the joys of suction and the 
pangs of incipient teeth, and opposite baby an 
elder daughter with an apple in her hand. In 
the right-hand corner we have a stately mamma 
and her comely daughter, a pair whom: we fancy 
are holding themselves rather aloof, as beings of 
a superior world to the ordinary holiday folk. 
But perhaps we are wrong; perhaps the young 
man with the mustache and turned-down collar is 
the daughter’s admitted sweetheart, and in that 
case they are probably only thinking about each 
other, and are quite independent of their fellow- 
passengers. 





IN THE SUNSHINE. 


Tue peach hangs heavy on the garden wall— 
See, love, see! 
The peach hangs heavy on the garden wall ; 
’Tis ripe, rose-tinted, and ready to fall. 
Fruit meet for thee and me, 
‘Tis ripe as ripe can be: 
May we not pluck it from the garden wall? 


The sweet birds warble near the garden wall— 
Hush, love, hush ! 
The sweet birds warble near the garden wall; 
With melody their mates they softly call, 
Each wooes unto his nest 
‘The one that each loves best, 
Warbling so sweetly by the garden wall. 


‘Warm lips are waiting by the garden wall— 
Yes, love, yes! 

Warm lips are waiting by the garden wall ; 
They wait love's kisses, and they claim love's all. 
If thy heart’s love be mine, 

As my heart’s love is thine, 

May we not tell it by the garden wall? 





THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 
Br KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


ae public has been in error long enough on 
this subject, thanks to that ridiculous nursery 
jingle. As for me, I know better. I am myself 
the house that Jack built, and I should think I 
ought to know the circumstances under which I 
was put together. I do know them, the how and 
the why and all about it, and Lam going to relate 
the whole here for the general benefit. 

And to begin with, as people are so ready to 
be captious, I want to explain before I say an- 
other word that those portions of my story which 
could not have come within my personal knowl- 
edge, seeing they belong to a time before I was 
made, were communicated to me by the other 
house, which is a great deal older than I am, and 
so, naturally, has seen and heard more. And if 
you are ignorant enough not to know that houses, 
like every thing else, have their own way of talk- 
ing together, why, I can only say that is your 
fault, not mine. 

Jack Heaton—yes, I dare say it might sound 
more respectful to say Mr. John Heaton, but no- 
body else ever did so within my experience, and 
I don’t know why I need—Jack Heaton, [ re- 
peat, was thirty-eight years old, well off, good- 
natured, good-looking, and unmarried. Why he 
was unmarried I really can’t tell you; I never 
heard of his having had a disappointment, and 
I know his mother would have liked nothing 
better than to see him settled with a wife of the 
right sort. However, that has nothing to do 
with the present matter: thy story is mainly 
Minnie’s story, and Jack’s only so far as he had 
to do with her. 

Who was Minnie? What, you don’t know 
that! Well, then, Minnie was the orphan child 
of one of Jack’s college classmates, his best and 
oldest friend. Something like six years before 
the time I am going to describe, Jack came 
home to dinner one day in a brown-study, and 
when reminded by his mother that salt was nicer 
than sugar in soup, answered, abruptly, 

“¢Mother, poor Walter Gorham’s little girl, it 
seems, is left with no particular home or means. it, 

“ And my generous, extravagant boy has made 
up his mind to provide both, I can see,” put in 
Mrs. Heaton, smiling at him. Jack was over 
thirty then, but, as I have often noticed, a man 
is always a boy to his mother, even if he were a 
very Methuselah in years. 

“The generosity, if there is any, would be 
pretty much on your side, I am afraid, mother,” 
rejoined Jack, ‘‘ for the care would come on you; 
still, [ can’t bear to think of poor old Walter's 
child wanting any thing we could give her; so, 
if you weren't afraid of finding her too great a 
tronble—” 

“Not a bit of trouble,” said Mrs. Heaton, 
without a moment's pause for reflection. If Jack's 
generosity was extravagant, it was easy to see 
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where he got it! ‘‘ Haven't I wanted a girl of 
my own all my life?” 

“* Yes, I know I was a disappointment to you, 
mother,” put in Jack, with whom this was an old 
joke. 

“As if I would change my boy for all the 
girls in the world! Still I suppose that doesn’t 
prevent my liking to try my hand on one.” 

So that is the way it was settled, and Minnie 
Gorham, a shy, pale little damsel of twelve, came 
to live in the Heatons’ house—the old house, 
mind you, for that was before I was so much as 
thought of, hard as I find that to understand 
now. ‘There she grew up to a girl of seventeen, 
neither shy nor pale then, but with about the 
brightest eyes and clearest laugh to be found in 
the whole neighborhood, as more than one indi- 
vidual had discovered already. 

It was somewhere about this time that Jack 
Heaton, coming liome one spring day, was im- 
pressed, as he closed the door behind him, by 
the unwonted quict of the house. No head 
peeped into the hall to welcome him; there was 
nobody in the parlor, nobody in the sitting-room, 
nobody in the dining-room. Jack penetrated 
as far as the kitchen, and there finally he came 
upon Minnie, half extinguished in a blue cotton 
apron scveral sizes too large for her, with her 
sleeves tucked up from her round white arms, 
and her curly hair all thrust away at the back 
of her head in a great rough knot, from which 
stray tendrils crept out in a distracted and dis- 
tracting manner. Jack's surprise found vent in 
a low whistle, at which Minnie turned round 
with a suddenness that sent a pile of egg-shells 
at her elbow ilying from the table to the floor. 

“Oh dear!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Really, ‘ gen- 
tlemen didn’t ought to come into the kitchen,’ 
as cook used to be so fond of remarking.” 

“Used to be?” repeated Jack, ruefully sur- 
veying his own mischief. ‘‘Cook hasn't de- 
parted this life, has she ?” 

‘No, but she has departed this house, and 
under peculiar circumstances—for further par- 
ticulars inquire within,” added Minnie, myste- 
riously tapping a black bottle in the chimney- 
corner; ‘‘and as Bridget knows about as much 
of civilized cooking as a wild Pawnee, Aunt Fan- 
ny and I have sent her up stairs about her busi- 
ness ; and if all that isn’t explanation enough—” 

** Add that Miss Minnie seizes the opportu- 
nity to practice on us for the benefit of Mr. Ned 
Wyndham’s household,” mischievously put in 
Mrs. Heaton, appearing from the next room with 
a handkerchief tied over her head. 

“Ts that so, Minnie?” asked Jack, after a 
pause, in which he had attentively considered 
Minnie, who had fallen to beating the eggs again 
with still greater energy, which was perhaps 
what made her cheeks so red. 

“The idea!” answered Miss Minnie, with a 
toss of the head that sent half a score of little 
curls flying loose. ‘‘ Before he can havea house- 
hold he must have a house; and though I dare 
say the will’s good enough, if I wait till he can 
take me home—” and Minnie completed her 
broken sentence with an expressive flourish of 
the egg-beater. 

“¢ Well, but you can take him home, then,” said 
Mrs. Heaton. ‘‘It comes to the same thing.” 

“Same difficulty in the way,” replied Minnie, 
“seeing I’m not an Aladdin to make a palace 
out of a toad-stool.” 

** And if you were, would you make young 
Wyndham King Toad?” asked Jack, laughing- 
ly, but watching her closely the while. ° 

“Qh, you uncivilized John! did you never 
hear that direct questions were the bane of ex- 
istence?” cxclaimed Minnie, vanishing into the 
pantry in scarch of a nutmeg grater, as she said. 

“Ts it really true ?” asked Jack of his mother, 
in a low voice, 

“‘Why, where hove your eyes been?” an- 
swered Mrs. [Icaton, in the same tone. 

It was scarcely a week later that Mrs. Heaton 
was thrown into @ regular flurry by observing 
what looked suspiciously like building prepara- 
tions in the vacant lot adjoining, an open green, 
forming a part of their grounds. Had Jack sold 
it to some building speculator? ‘That was an 
important question under the circumstances, for, 
as there was only the garden fence between, a 
great deal would be depending on the sort of 
tenants the new house might haye. Mrs. Hea- 
ton could hardly wait Jack’s coming home to 
satisfy her impatience. 

“‘Jack”—she began the attack directly— 


“there scems to have been some kind of build- 


ing people in the vacant lot this morning.” 

“*T know it,” answered Jack ; and after a lit- 
tle pause, ‘‘In fact, I sent them.” 

“Oh, Jack !” exclaimed his mother, reproach- 
fully, ‘I never thought you would have sold that 
ground,” 

“*T haven’t sold it,” answered Jack ; and add- 
ed, ‘‘I think of building myself.” 

**You!” said Mrs. Heaton, in a tone of sur- 
prise—‘‘ you, of all people in the world, turn- 
ing speculator! But now, my dear boy, have 
you considered the risk you run? It is so near; 
disagreeable people there could make themselves 
80 very disagreeable to us.” 

““Y'll promise to take nobody into the new 
house who can disturb the peace of the old one,” 
replied Jack, with a smile. ‘‘ Besides, mother, 
it isn’t even begun yet; time enough to worry 
when you see the slates on the roof and the 
chimney smoking.” 

“* Ah, that won't be long first, I’m afraid!” 
said Mrs. Heaton, ruefully. 

“T hope not,” rejoined her son. ‘I’m bound 
to get the thing through as soon as possible.” 

** But what for?” replied Mrs. Heaton ; ‘what 
good is it all going to do?” 

“*Oh, building pays,” answered Jack, vague- 
ly, and changed the subject. 

It looked as if Jack meant to lose no time 
from the way things went ahead. Minnie de- 
clared that he had made some unholy compact, 
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and that invisible hands at night took up the 
work where his Irish hod-carriers had left it. 
And certainly the house—that is, myself, you un- 
derstand—grew with a rapidity that gave some 
color to her accusation. 

Finally the day came when I stood finished 
from head to foot, or, if you prefer it, from roof 
to basement. And though I say it, that perhaps 
should not say it, I was a handsome structure. 
I had a piazza, a balcony, a bay-window; no 
modern improvement or adornment had been 
spared on me. I was as yet empty, to be sure, 
but that was a lack easily supplied; all the more 
easily that Jack the very evening I was done 
brought over his womankind, with the addition 
of young Ned Wyndham, who happened to be 
making a call at the old house, to give their 
united voice about the furnishing. 

I remember just how the party looked as they 
entered. Minnie came in first of all. She wore 
a thin white dress, covered with flounces and 
puffings, and the folds of which she had gather- 
ed up out of the dust, so that I had a peep at the 
rosettes on her little high-heeled slippers. Her 
black wavy hair had a red rose-bud on the left 
side, to balance the pink dimple in her right 
cheek, I suppose, and her black eyes were wide 
open and sparkling. Altogether I approved of 
her, and if I had not been afraid, boing so new, 
of doing some harm to myself, I should have giv- 
en some sign of satisfaction. Ned Wyndham 
followed hor, quite an elegant-looking young fel- 
low, with white hands and a tawny mustache, 
and who—that I saw at once—admired her quite 
as much as I did. Jack and his mother brought 
up the rear, Jack carrying a note-book and pen- 
cil, and Mrs. Heaton with a look of surprise and 
remonstrance on her face. She was speaking as 
she entered. 

“But, my dear boy,” she said, “I can not 
conceive why you should want to throw away 
your moncy on this house.” Now this of course 
was not pleasant for me to listen to, but I re- 
solved to hear further, and not take any hasty 
prejudices, “It isn’t every body, you know,” she 
continued, “who cares to take a furnished house.” 

“* And it isn’t every body I would let it to,” 
answered Jack. ‘* Have you forgotten our agree- 
ment, mother? I meai to have nice people in 
here, so I must bait my trap accordingly. That’s 
why I have brought you all over this evening to 
give me the benefit of your taste. Come, won’t 
somebody begin ?” 

“*Oh, what a dear little bay-window room!” 
here cried\Minnie, who had been flitting about 
without much attending to the others. ‘‘If it 
were my house I should make this my snuggery ; 
I'd put my piano in that recess there, and a dis- 
gracefully easy chair here in the bay-window.” 

“* And fill the balcony with roses and things,” 
completed young Wyndham, whose mind was 
plainly distracted by that red rose-bud. 

“‘Not bad suggestions either,” said Jack, 
whose pencil was already jotting down pianos, 
easy-chairs, and plants. ‘‘Now what do you 
say, mother ?” 

“This room with the dark paneling I should 
furnish in deep crimson,” said Mrs, Heaton, re- 
flectively, from the threshold, ‘* It is just my 
idea of a comfortable winter parlor ; and with a 
handsome set of book-cases—that is, if it was 
my own house, I mean,” she added, suddenly 
pulling herself up short in this field so delightful 
to a woman, and resuming the prudential tone 
with which she considered it necessary to hold 
Jack's lavishness in check—‘ but I can’t see the 
good of getting together pretty things for stran- 
gers to spoil.” 

“Oh, I'll get the worth of my outlay, never 
fear,” said Jack, laughing. ‘‘ Deep crimson, 
you say—’m—book-cases—’m—’m,” 

And that is the way it was from garret to cel- 
lar, Nota word could any body drop but Jack’s 
little stump of a pencil caught it up and pinned 
it fast in a twinkling. If these suggestions were 
carried out, there was every prospect of as ele- 
gant a little dwelling as any body need desire. 

And it was so. Yes, I don’t know why I 
should be shy of the truth, and I openly deciare 
that I never wish to see a nicer-looking house 
than I was after the cabinet-maker and the up- 
holsterer had finished with me, and I stood com- 
plete from top to toe in my new clothes, The 
work had been thoronghly well done. I had 
variety without gandiness; bright clear tints, 
and dark rich shades, lit up with the gleam of 
mirrors and gilding, and softened with such a 
profusion of greenery wherever it could be placed, 
that I appeared to have grown rather than to 
haye been made. Minnie, who approved of me 
thoroughly—and, indeed, I was mainly the re- 
sult of her taste—had declared I should be named 
the Nest, for I was not like any other ordinary 
house. 

It was an autumn day when I was finished— 
the evening, as I recollect, before Minnie’s birth- 
day. She stood in the garden of the old house 
with Jack, looking at me as my windows bright- 
ened in the setting sun, till I seemed all in a 
glow, inside and out. _ 

«The last stick went in to-day.” said Minnie, 
“The nest is all ready for the birds.” 

“Then suppose we go over and take a bird’s- 
eye view,” suggested Jack, with a laugh, taking 
his arms from the fence and throwing away the 
end of his cigar. He opened the gate, and they 
strolled over together. 3 

Minnie was all in black that evening, with a 
black necklace round her throat, and her thick 
black hair waving all over her shoulders. She 
made me think of a little nun, only those long 
curls and the bright eyes didn’t suit with my 
ideas of a nun exactly. 

They came in and stopped in the little bay- 
window room, furnished just as she had suggest- 
ed. She looked round her, then out at the flow- 
ers and green things in the balcony, and then all 
round her agai: 


< Oh,” she said, “I hope whoorer dad ave PSaathrade: 
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will be somebody I can like, for I do love this 
house so, I can’t give it up entirely.” 

Now I thought this a very pretty speech in- 
deed, and I made the most of the last sun-rays 
in order to look as bright as I could, as a suita- 
ble acknowledgment. 

Jack's face brightened too. ‘I am so glad 
you like it,” he said, heartily, and taking both her 
hands in his. ‘‘ My dear Minnie,” he continued, 
“to-morrow, I know, is your birthday, but you 
won't mind my anticipating by a few hours, I 
suppose, on making my present something useful 
as well as ornamental. You are ‘monarch of 
all you survey,’” he went on, jestingly—‘ of 
this house and all it contains ; and, my dear little 
girl, I only hope you may be as happy in your 
nest as I have been in building it for you.” 

‘* You built it—for—me ?” said Minnie, in so 
low a voice that I should hardly have thought 
Jack could have heard, and without once look- 
ing up at him, which did not seem to me pretty 
manners under the circumstances, 

“‘For you and King Toad,” answered Jack, 
laughing. 

“King Toad?” repeated Minnie, looking up 
now with a puzzled face. 

“*T ought to beg Mr. Edward Wyndham’s par- 
don for that, I suppose,” said Jack ; ‘‘ but have 
you forgotten our conversation last spring, when 
you gave me to understand that you could not 
make that young gentleman your King Toad for 
want of a toad-stool to hold your court under? 
Now here is the toad-stool, and I hope—” 

“*T don’t want it! I won't have it!” inter- 
rupted Minnie, pulling her hands away, and 
rushing to the window with cheeks as red as the 
scarlet geraniums there. ‘It’s too, too bad! 
Ned Wyndham, indeed !” 

“But, my dear child,” remonstrated Jack, 
who stood like a statue of astonishment where 
she had left him, ‘‘ we all fancied you liked him.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know why you should fancy 
it,” retorted Minnie, with an emphasis very much 
misplaced on so small a word. ‘‘I detest him, 
and—and every body!” 

‘“Me too? Oh, Minnie, Minnie!” said Jack, 
walking toward her. ‘‘ Why, what is the mat- 
ter, Minnie ?” 

Jack Heaton built me, I know that; but still 
I must say I think there could hardly ever have 
been another man so stupid in such a case. I 
was new; I had had no experience in that kind 
of thing; but, for all that, Z knew what was the 
matter with Minnie. 

‘Are you angry with me?” Jack blundered 
on. ‘‘ What have I done? Won't you look at 
me, Minnie?” for she sat still where she had 
flung herself into the ‘‘ disgracefully easy chair,” 
and kept her face obstinately turned away from 
him. But when he said, ‘* Won't you look at 
me, Minnie?” she raised her eyes to his very 
slowly, almost as if against her will. I don't 
know what he read in her eyes, for I was watch- 
ing him, but I know I saw the oddest sort of 
change come over his face, and he put out his 
hand quickly in a blind sort of way, and struck 
it against the window-sill. ‘There was a long 
pause. 

**So you won't take my house?” he said, sud- 
denly, in an indescribable tone. 

“* Never, on that condition,” answered Minnie, 
emphatically. 

** And—on what, then?” said he. 

“*None that would oblige me to—to leave you 
all,” said Minnie. ‘* How pretty those scarlet 
leaves look in the corner there!” she added, light- 
ly, rising and taking a step forward. 

“Stop a minute,” said Jack. She stood still, 
without replying, just on the edge of the balcony, 
waiting for him to speak. I really thought he 
never was going to, but still she waited without 
aword. ‘ Minnie,” he said at last, ‘I am a 
great deal older than you.” 

“ Aprés ?” said she, saucily. I could have 
shaken the little witch for her pretenses; for, 
though Jack couldn’t see her face, I could, and 
it was all in a quiver. 

** And—but—I have cared more for you than 
any thing else ever since you came to us.” 

“And so have I, Jack,” she said, all in a 
breath, but hanging down her head. 

I was not altogether pleased with this answer, 
it was so very illogical; but it seemed to satisfy 
Jack, for he caught both her hands again and— 
but no, on second thoughts I won’t tell you what 
he did, for I ar eminently a proper house, and 
I should not like you to got 2 wrong idea of me 
from any foolish behavior of my owners. I'll tell 
you instead what J did; I gave a tremendous 
erack that startled them both. Minnie gave a 
little scream. 

“Tt’s nothing but the walls,” said Jack, re-as- 
suringly. ‘‘ It’s often so with new houses.” 

** Are you sure?” said Minnie, peering round 
through the twilight. ‘‘ [thought perhaps some- 
body might have seen— Only think, Jack, if 
walls had eyes and well as ears !” 

If t—I cracked again, louder than before, this 
time with amusement. 

“Oh dear!” said Minnie, pretending fright in 
so pretty a way that I excused the temporary 
imbecility of Jack’s face. ‘‘Do let us get away 
before the ceiling tumbles about our ears !” 

It is some years since that evening. Jack has 
had a kind of covered piazza built between us 
two houses, the old and the new, and it would 
really be difficult to say which of us the family 
live in. All that can be said with any certainty 
is that, take us altogether, we are a very happy 
family indeed, and, spite of our semi-separation, 
an uncommonly united one. 

This is the real, reliable history of the house 
that Jack built. I give you my word there is 
not a syllable of truth in that absurd old rigma- 
role about the cat and the rat and the malt, and 
all thezest of it; and if you continue to pin your 
faith to. it_in_the.teeth assurance, it will 


peculiar to the hu. 
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“POLTERABEND” IN GERMANY. 


ApBEEe is perhaps no land where one has a 
better opportunity to observe old customs 
than in Germany. We wonder sometimes how 
she has contrived to whirl through the giddy 
mazes of time with her sister lands and yet get 
no more shaken up than she has. The old cus- 
toms seem to have a peculiarly strong hold in 
the villages and small towns. To live in one 
of these places gives an American the feeling 
of being set back at least two centuries in the 
world’s history. One of these old customs is the 
observance of the evening before a wedding. It 
is called ‘‘Polterabend.” ‘The verb “‘to polter” 
means to make a great noise, and the evening 
rightly takes its name from the word. It is a 

roverb here that ‘the more potsherds, the more 
Tek 5" therefore the friends of the bride collect 
all the old earthenware which is hors de combat 
for household warfare, and bring it and dash it 
against the house where the bride lives. Old 
cracked plates, saucers, earthen pots, handleless 
cups, and noseless pitchers close their crippled 
earthly career by this frantic plunge at the foot 
of the altar of Hymen. It takes but a short time 
for the news of the ‘‘ Polterabend” to reach the 
ears of the street boys, and then the work goes 
on merrily; for when could boy nature ever re- 
sist so glorious an opportunity to smash some- 
thing? One living in the hause, or even in the 
vicinity, feels as if Joshua with his armed band 
were compassing the premises for the seventh 
time, and as if the walls might fall at any mo- 
ment, or as if that mythical ‘‘bear” had at last 
really got into the ‘‘china shop,” so continuous 
is the crash. ‘The family are obliged to have 
these tokens of good luck removed as soon as it 
is light on the following morning, or be fined, as 
they obstruct the sidewalk. It often requires a 
horse and cart to doit. While this strange cere- 
mony is taking place outside the house, the friends 
of the lady have gathered within. No invitations 
are given, but the house is thrown open, and all 
the acquaintances are expected to come. Each 
guest brings some gift, and the presents are placed 
on a table as they accumulate for the admiration 
of the assembled company. It is customary to 
have some short dramatic piece or pieces acted. 
These are usually prepared for the occasion, and 
weave in many a sly hit at the habits or tastes 
of the devoted pair, or hints at the peculiar inci- 
dents of the courtship. 

We recently attended the ‘‘Polterabend” of 
an American lady who has turned traitor to 
her republican principles, and resolved to subject 
herself to Prussian government in house as well 
asin state. As the guests were socially chatting 
with each other, the doors were thrown open, and 
a very picturesque party of gayly dressed gypsies 
entered the room. In the centre of the group 
was a pretty little straw wagon, drawn by two of 
the younger gypsies. _ It was tastefully trimmed 
with flowers and evergreens, and in it sat a little 
child in brilliant gypsy costume, a wreath of flow- 
ers on her head, and her figure half concealed by 
the presents which filled her fantastic car. The 
company represented themselves as having wan- 
dered to this land from America, and as bring- 
ing gifts and messages from the dear ones beyond 
the sea. Each gift was presented by some ap- 
propriate words or verses from the gypsy who 
brought it, and we can only say that we have 
never seen gypsies who could give a more witty 
turn to a verse or make more touching allusions 
to absent ones than these could. One of these 
gifts was the key-basket to be used in the future 
housekeeping, for every thing in Germany must 
be locked up, and it is often as much of an un- 
dertaking for a guest to get a book from the li- 
brary as for the servant to get a lump of sugar 
from the box. This evening the basket was fill- 
ed with flowers, but when it is full of heavy keys 
it is no light matter to carry about. It must be 
the constant companion of the housekeeper. A 
lady who lives in one of these old castles, where 
the rooms are numberless and the keys old-fash- 
ioned and massive, says that her wrist often aches 
for half an hour after carrying her basket about 
on the regular morning inspection tour. Another 
gift was the myrtle wreath to be worn the next 
day at the wedding. Orange flowers are worn 
only by widows at their secend marriage. The 
myrtle wreath is indispensable to the young bride, 
even if she have only a calico dress to be married 
in; consequently every other little dark window 
in dirty street or lane has its pot of myrtle, with 
its rich dark leaves, delicately suggestive of the 
maidenly expectations which are budding behind 
it. The marriage always takes place in church, 
After the usual Lutheran marriage ceremony the 
clergyman makes an address to the Lride and 
groom of from five to ten minutes in length. 
‘The whole ceremony is sweet, simple, and im- 
pressive, and seems much more fitting for the 
occasion than the business-like way in which the 
matter is often dispatched with us. 

On the evening after the wedding another gath- 
ering of friends takes place at the house of the 
bride. To this invitations are given, and only 
intimate friends are present. The dancing con- 
tinues till late into the night, and at the close 
another old custom is observefl. The bride and 
groom are blindfolded. ‘The ladies gather in a 
circle around the groom, and the gentlemen in a 
similar circle around the bride. The gentleman 
makes a random selection from his surroundings, 
and the lady does the same from hers. ‘These 
two chosen ones must dance the last dance to- 
gether, and are supposed to be the next happy 
pair who will have a ‘‘ Polterabend.” If ‘‘ blind 
chance” can make such wonderful selections as 
these blinded people do, it is not strange that she 
often makes happy hits. At the close of the fes- 
tivities, in all of which eating and drinking form 
an ‘important part, some married lady removes 
the wreath and veil from the head of the bride, 
and puts on instead the ‘‘ Haube,” or cap, worn 
by all married ladies in the morning. The bride 








has now left the ranks of her young friends, and 
has entered those of the matrons. Hence the 
German expression, ‘‘ Sie ist unter die Haube ge- 
kommen,” instead of ‘‘She is married.” ‘There 
is often a playful and prolonged struggle between 
the married and unmarried ladies before this 
symbolic ceremony is finally accomplished, each 
striving for the possession of the bride. In the 
case of the American lady of whom we have 
spoken the ‘‘ Haube” was a pretty little blonde 
lace affair, with a fleet of pink bows anchored 
about among its foamy puffs. It was really 
more becoming than the bridal array which it 


displaced ; and we will hope that the quiet home | 


duties which it symbolizes will be more sweet 
and satisfactory to her than any girlish pleasures 
which she may have laid aside with the myrtle 
and the veil. 





MUSIC WITHOUT TEARS. 


0 teach children to acquire the rudiments 

of an ordinary education with as much ease 
and as little ennui as possible is a question that 
has absorbed much attention during the last ten 
or fifteen years. Little volumes called Reading 
without Tears are given to the world, and some 
of our best authors have not disdained to pre- 
pare elementary works upon history or science to 
guide their first steps in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. With such attractive text-books as are 
provided for nursery and school-room, children 
must indeed be dull who do not enjoy their les- 
sons. 

But all these praiseworthy efforts are turned 
into one channel. When so many great minds 
have stooped to smooth away all difficulties, and 
create a royal road to learning—when “first 
steps” abound in every department of knowl- 
edge from reading to algebra and astronomy, 
not omitting French and Latin—why is it that so 
little attention is given to facilitating and awak- 
ening an interest in not only the rudiments but 
the entire course of a musical education? In 
our days some knowledge of the piano is consid- 
ered almost as indispensable as arithmetic or 
history, and parents willingly pay exorbitant 
sums to have their children’s fingers well train- 
ed; but the results are not always the happiest. 
One or two quarters at $60 or $80 pass over, 
the children endeavor—poor little victims !—to 
master the frightful intricacies that attend the 
acquirement of technique ; but often high tragedy 
is enacted alike by pupil and teacher, and the 
professor despairingly announces to mamma that 
her daughter has no ear, and is hopelessly dull 
in music. Some young people struggle on, 
however, and after two or three years are able to 
play with metronome-like precision, but naught 
besides. The professor has trained the fingers 
indeed, but left the mind untouched. 

I have gone through all the slavery to my pi- 
ano that young aspirants to a fine musical edu- 
cation must endure. I have early twisted and 
tortured my poor little hands in the endeavor to 
strengthen the rebellious fourth and fifth fingers, 
and make them capable of executing the heart- 
breaking trill in Beethoven’s A flat sonata, op. 
26, I have sat for hours, rigid as a sphinx, 
practicing upon one note, till I thought my reason 
would desert me. I have studied five-finger ex- 
ercises with heavy two-sous pieces upon my 
hands to keep them from any contortion (and 
terrible was the penalty if the money dropped 
off), and I have devoted eight hours daily to 
mastering the difficulties of the Last Hope un- 
der the guidance of its gifted author. Now that 
these years of drudgery are over, I commence to 
realize how many passionate tears and hours of 
despair and ennui might have been spared me 
had I then known a few simple facts that I have 
since learned. 

In the first place, it is possible to interest chil- 
dren in evert the dull rudiments of music, will 
the teacher but trouble himself to do so; but for 
one professor who really exerts himself to im- 
part something to his pupils, there are hundreds 
who go through the hour merely as an irksome 
duty to be dispatched as easily to themselves as 
possible. I remember very well that one mas- 
ter of very high standing used to fall into deep 
fits of abstraction while teaching me. During 
his reveries he would trim his pencil over the 
carpet, not at all to mamma’s satisfaction, and 
awakening, would stop me in the course of a 
scale to propound a conundrum. 

The superficiality of professors is something to 
be deplored. I have suffered much from them. 
Having a very quick ear and great application, I 
was while a child much petted by my masters, 
who thought only of giving their little Wunder- 
kind show pieces, and never troubled themselves 
to ascertain if I was well grounded in the funda- 
mental principles of music. The result was that 
when I was sufficiently advanced to play the C 
sharp minor waltz of Chopin I did not know in 
what key it was written. 

My sister had even a worse experience. Her 
introduction to the divine art was confided to a 
lady pianist, who made the lightest possible task 
of teaching. Marguerite’s ear was so very quick 
that after hearing a simple exercise or air played 
once she could repeat it perfectly ; but this fact 
the indolent teacher did not discover, and attrib- 
uted Marguerite’s wonderful progress in reading 
to her own superior teaching. Mamma, howev- 
er, being somewhat skeptical of such very rapid 
improvement, put Marguerite one day through a 
slight examination as to lines, spaces, time, etc. 
Her astonishment may be imagined when Mar- 
guerite reflectively answered, ‘‘Fourth space? 
O, P, Q, I think.” 

Another point upon which professors are most 
apt to be negligent is in explaining the signifi- 
cance of a piece of music to a pupil. Indeed, 
they rarely intimate that it means any thing at 
all; but confine themselves to such dry hints as 
“faster, slower, louder,” etc.; whereas they 


should, so to speak, trans/ate the music into an 
intelligible story. I had studied seriously more 
than two years before the significance of music 
dawned upon me—that it was any thing beyond 
a succession of sounds more or less pleasing to 
the ear, but, on the contrary, could represent 
something definite, such as a passion, or a beau- 
tiful landscape—that it had, in fact, what our 
German friends call a Meinung (‘‘ meaning”). 
This new insight into music was revealed to me 
by a careless remark of a young lady upon the 
beauty of the storm in the overture of William 
Tell, which she had just been playing (that 
same storm which Mendelssohn pityingly stig- 
matizes in his Letters as ‘‘ very bad indeed”), 
Hearing this remark, I asked the young lady 
quite eagerly for an explanation, and she repeat- 
ed that portion of the overture, drawing my at- 
tention to the chromatic runs and scales in the 
bass, so like the roaring of a tempestuous wind, 
the fff chords, like crashes of thunder, and the 
high piccolo notes, like the peeping of the little 
birds thrown from their nests by the agitation of 
the branches. ‘This was, as I say, a revelation 
to me, and from that time I made my masters’ 
lives a burden to them by my questions concern- 
ing the meaning of every piece I learned. 

Would not any one, and especially a young 
person, take a much deeper interest in a piece of 
music when thus explained to him? If he is 
learning an opera fantaisie, he should have the 
entire story of the opera related to him, and the 
meaning of the different airs explained, that he 
may not play a fervent duet in the style of dance 
music. (Do not laugh at me; I have heard one of 
the first pianists in Rome interpret my favorite 
Last Hope as a very brilliant mazourka de con- 
cert, evidently overlooking the words “‘ Religious 
Meditation” upon the title-page.) 

Apropos of this piece, I spoke of my daily eight 
hours of practice upon it as one of my unneces- 
sary trials. I have no reproaches to make to my 
dear dead master in his method of teaching. 
Kind-hearted as he ever was, Mr. Gottschalk 
humored the caprice of a little child, and for a 
year gave me daily lessons while in the city. He 
had, however, little time during the half hour to 
attend to technique, and when I was promoted to 
the Last Hope I threw all of my soul and energy 
into learning the piece, totally ignoring all exer- 
cises, reading and the like. Consequently, after 
practicing eight hours per diem upon it, I became 
so fixed in my way of executing it that it was 
impossible for me to correct whatever faults I 
might have made in learning it. 

Few things are, I think, more necessary, and at 
the same time entertaining, than an early initia- 
tion into reading. Any child, if ordinarily intel- 
ligent, wearies of studying, we will say a month, 
upon the same piece and page in Czerny or Cra- 
mer; to a stupid one it may make no difference. 
If the child should every day read a page or two 
of some new music, he will almost unconsciously 
master the difficult art of reading at sight ; he will 
make acquaintance with whole volumes which he 
might never otherwise have had time to know, 
and his regular musical studies will be less dis- 
tasteful to him, owing to this daily introduction 
of new thought. It will be, I hope, like a volume 
of fairy tales or a novel to a hard student of the 
ordinary branches. It is by no means necessary 
to give young people trash to read in music any 
more than in literature, though you may think 
nothing easy enough for a beginner can be found 
save the Bobolink Polka, the Mocking-Bird, or 
some such atrocity. I have now a little boy un- 
der my care whose present musical attainments 
are small indeed, being confined mainly to the 
major scales as far as B flat. Nevertheless I 
gave him at his last lesson a page of Wagner to 
read for me, the treble of the first page of the 
Tannhéuser overture. This grand melody (the 
Pilgerchor) was as easy to read as many a simple 
exercise, and I had at the same time the satis- 
faction of knowing that my little pupil’s brain 
was being strengthened by an acquaintance with 
solid music. 

Let me here mention that it is not necessary 
in order to be a fine musician that you should 
be totally ignorant in other respects. To be a 
true musician, one should have a broad educa- 
tion. De Lenz, an eminent pupil of Chopin, 
who has since written as few have upon music, 
records that C., his great master, concerned him- 
self as much about the pursuits, occupations, and 
mental habits of his pupils as about their music. 
He would constantly inquire what books they 
were reading, and who were their favorite poets, 
and would often say, ‘‘It is useless to cultivate 
the fingers at the expense of the mind,” 

One last word to professors: Do try to control 
your temper. It is a manifestation, it is true, 
of a ‘sensitive ear” and an ‘artistic tempera- 
ment” to leap from your chair and dash frantic- 
ally about the room upon hearing an unlucky 
false note, or to give vent to a cat-like scream, 
and seize the offending fingers in such a manner 
as to inflict a very feline scratch. (Do not say this 
is an exaggeration : I am portraying literally one 
of my professors of former days.) All this con- 
duct may be highly artistic; it is, however, de- 
cidedly Bohemian, if not ungentlemanly. There 
may be cases where the pupil is so hopelessly 
obtuse that the professor resorts to shouts and 
high tragedy in order to dispel her apathy; but 
nine times out of ten such conduct seriously im- 
pedes progress. The pupil whose nerves are 
trembling in anticipation of your outbursts loses 
all control over her fingers, the connection be- 
tween them and her brain is severed, and, with 
the best intentions in the world, she lands upon 
a black note where a natural is indicated. “I 
would a thousand times rather have a pupil of 
mine strike a good false note than disregard 
time, for the latter is a moral fault, showing a 
sad lack of rhythmical feeling ; whereas the false 
note is only a slip of the finger, which may | 





pen to any of us as well as to those immeasur- 
ably our superiors. Witness Rubinstein, w! 
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king of pianists as he is, proverbially makes more 
false notes than any other pianist in Europe. 

One word more: Do not be too quick in telling 
your pupil that she has made a false note, but 
first wait to see if her sense of melody does not 
lead her to correct herself. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Tra Retisz.—Select a piece of beef from the fore- 
quarter weighing about twenty pounds; place it in a 
stone pot, or a perfectly sweet and clean butter firkin ; 
over three table-spoonfuls of saltpetre pour one gallon 
of hot water, and when cold pour over the beef. The 
weather should be cold, and in this mixture the meat 
should remain forty-eight hours. At the end of two 
days take out the meat, and into the pores and crey- 
ices rub well one pint of fine salt and one tea-cupful 
of molasses; next morning turn the meat over, and 
rub again, turning and rubbing in salt and molasses 
for six mornings. The next day place the meat in 
boiling water, and when it commences to boil, skim 
carefully, and put the vessel on the back part of the 
stove, where it will simmer, but not boil. Allow half 
an hour to each pound of meat in cooking it; when 
done, remove, and press with a heavy weight. Slice, 
when cold, in very thin slices. If the twenty pounds 
is too large, cut in two or three pieces, but have the 
proportion the same of saltpetre, etc. 

Curcxen Pr.—Select young tender chickens, joint 
them, and season with salt and pepper, sprinkling a 
small quantity over each piece, and arrange in a deep 
earthen pie-dish, leaving out the breast-bone, the back, 
and the neck. Cut fine a piece of butter the size of a 
walnut, and put over the pieces of chicken enough cold 
water to nearly cover the meat, and about a pint of 
oysters, without any of the liquor—allowing one pint 
of oysters to two medium-sized chickens. A little 
pounded mace is a great improvement. Make the 
crust not quite so rich as for ordinary pies, and when 
placing over the dish lay a fold in the middle, that 
there may be room for the meat and liquor in cooking. 
Bake in a moderate oven about two hours. Should 
the crust be too brown before the meat is done, leave 
the oven doors open. 

Ratsrx Caxe.—Wash well one pound of sweet butter, 
and cream with it one pound of white sugar. In win- 
ter, when the butter is very cold, it is better, before 
washing it, to set it near the stove, where it will soften 
but not melt, and use tepid water for washing it. 
When the sugar and butter are well creamed, add 
slowly one quart of tepid new milk and four pounds 
of sifted flour; mix well into it a tea-cnpful of lively 
home-made yeast, and put in a warm place until light. 
This should be in four or five hours, when mix into 
this batter another pound each of butter and sugar, 
well creamed together, and, if needed, a little more 
flour. Have ready two pounds of raisins, seeded and 
cut fine, and half a pound of currants. Mix a small 
quantity of flour through the fruit, and stir into the 
batter with a very small portion of pulverized mace. 
Let the batter rise again, stir well with a spoon or the 
hands, and pour into thin well-buttered tins, putting 
them in a warm place until they commence to rise 
again; then set into a slack oven, increasing the heat 
gradually until hot enough, and bake about an hour 
and a quarter, trying them with a broom splinter be- 
fore taking out. 

Privm Pre.—Either fresh fruit or the fruit that has 
been canned can be used. If the latter, the plums 
should not have been entirely ripe when bottled. In 
the centre of a deep earthen pie-dish insert a tea-cup, 
and fill the dish with the fruit—if fresh, adding about 
the quantity of sugar to make them sweet enough, 
and a very small quantity of molasses. Moisten the 
edge of the dish with cold water, and place around the 
edge a narrow strip of the pie-crust, which must not 
be too rich; this strip of crust must now be moistened 
with water or the white of egg to prevent the juice es- 
caping. Place the upper crust on, folding it in the 
middle so as to allow it to rise when the fruit expands. 
Prick holes in it with a fork to let-out the steam. 
Bake about half or three-quarters of an hour. 

Crackep Wueat, which can be had at almost any gro- 
cery, boiled in a small quantity of water for five or six 
hours, and eaten cold with cream, makes a very health- 
ful and palatable article for tea or breakfast. Nothing 
can be better for children ; but it must be well cooked, 
adding water as it seems inclined to stick. 

Bran Breav.—Boil one pint of milk, and thicken 
with Graham flour; add cold milk enough to make a 
thin batter, and when cool enough add half a tea-cup- 
ful of hop yeast, and a small quantity of sirup mo- 
lasses. Stir in Graham flour to form a stiff batter—as 
stiff as can be stirred with a spoon. When light, 
sprinkle a small quantity of fine flour on a board, and 
work the bread until it ceases to be sticky, being care- 
ful not to put on too much flour, and get it too stiff 
and dry; put it into a round basin that will fit into the 
steamer, and when light work a very little; put it into 
the basin again and set into the steamer, having plenty 
of boiling water in the vessel beneath. A medium- 
sized loaf should cook one hour, and the lid of the 
steamer must not be removed or the water cease boil- 
ing, else the bread will be heavy. When done, remove 
from the steamer and put in the oven for about twen- 
ty minutes to give it a crust. The steaming gives 
lightness and moisture to the bread, and the finish in 
the oven dries the outside, and gives a crust to it. 

Hrav-Cuerse.—Select a clean, fat, and perfect pig's 
head ; have it cut throngh the centre of the forehead 
and snout, and again under the eyes, separating the 
snout from the forehead ; also have the eyes, lids, and 
surrounding membranes, with the sac, removed, going 
close to the bone socket that the eye may not break. 
‘Then remove the ears, with the wrinkled skin surround. 
ing them, taking out the canal of the ear, and the horny 
portion containing the drum, etc. After this is done 
the bones of the snout are easily taken out. Put the 
pieces to soak in plenty of lukewarm water, draining 
off and adding fresh until the blood is removed. Singe 
off the hairs, and examine the fleshy part of the snout 
and lower jaw, taking off the skin, which will now 
come away easily with the knife; wash again and 
salt. Mix thoroughly together one quart of salt and 
a table-spoonful of finely pulverized saltpetre, rubbing 
the pieces of meat well with it and, if wished, a little 
sugar or molasses. Pack the pieces closely in a crock ; 
let them remain for two weeks, turning occasional- 
ly that the top pieces may go into the brine that has 
been formed at the bottom. Wash all the brine off at 
the end of that time, and boil gently until tender, and 
the meat strips off the bone without using a knife. 
After taking ont all bones, cut fine with knife and 
fork, season with black pepper and a very small por- 
tion of mace (pulverized sage is an improvement, if 
used sparingly); put into a dish witli straight sides, 
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Fig. 3.—Lapy’s Nieut-Dress, 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, XVI., Figs. 49-56. 
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Fig. 6.—Lixen Niont-Car. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No, XIX., Figs. 63 and 64. 














Fig. 5.—Mvstix Nieut 
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see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 17-21. 
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Fig. 8.—Mustin Drawers. & J appl., No. X., Figs, 37 and 88. For pattern see description in Supplement, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, ’ ul 

No. IL, Figs, 6 and 7, 


Fig. 10.—Burr Liven Apron. 


For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. XViiL, 
Figs. 60-62. 


Fig. 19.—Liyen 
Curr witn Stpr- 
















Fig. 14.—Lrven Conran. 
[See Fig. 15.) 











PLEATED 
Fig. Pee aeen we: erie: AND Rvrrz. 
aD AOR EE For pattern and de- aS ee For de- 
For description scription see [See Fig. 17. scription 
see Supple- Supplement, For pattern and see Sup- 
ment, No. VIL, description see plement, 
Figs, 80-83, 








Supplement, 
No vit,” 
Figs. 25-27. 











Fig, 20.—Musin Dressine Sacqur. Fig. 22.—Genrieman’s Frannet Unprr-Surer. : wir Carr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, L., Figs, 1-5. For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIV., Figs. 44%, 44", and 45, dex ent, No, IIl., Figs. 8-12, d 


Fios, 1-22,—LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S LINGERIE, 


Octoszr 18, 1873.] 








Fig. 1.—Casuwere Manreret.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL., Figs. 42 and 43. 


Lady’s Knitted Night Net. 


Tus net, which is shown in thevillustration, Fig. 7, page 668, 
is knitted with fine knitting cotton and steel needles. Begin 
from the middle with a foundation of 4 st. (stitch), close these in 
a ring, and knit the Ist round.—All knit plain. 2d round,—Al- 
ternately t. t. 0. (thread thrown over), 1 k. (knit plain). 3d 
round.—All knit plain. On each t. t. 0. work | st. All rounds 
denoted by odd numbers are knit plain, and will not be referred 
to further. 4th rofind.—Alternately t. t.0.,2k. 6th round,— 
Alternately t. t. 0., 3k. 8th round, —> T. t.0., 1k., t. t. 0., 
3k. 5 repeat from >. This repetition takes place in each round 
beginning with >, and will, therefore, not be mentioned again. 
10th round.—Always alternately t. t.0., 3k. 12th round.—Al- 
ways alternately t. t. 0., 4 k. 14th round.—Always alternately 
t.t.0.,5k. 16th round.— Always alternately t. t.0.,6k. 18th 
round.— T. t.0., 2k., k, 2 together (knit 2st. together), t. t. 0., 








Fig. 1.—Ciora Manterer,—Bacx.—{See Fig. 2.] 
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3k. 20th round. 
—Always _ alter- 
nately t. t.0., 8 k. 
The 24th, 28th, 
32d, 36th, 40th, 
44th, and 48th 
rounds like the 
20th round, but 
increase the stitch- 
es knit plain always 
by 2 st. at each 
repetition from >* 
in each of the 
rounds named. 
22d round.—* T. 
t. 0., 2_k., twice 
alternately k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t.0., then 
3k. The 26th, 
30th, 34th, 38th, 
42d, and 46th 
rounds like the 22d 
round, but increase 
the number of holes 
in each of the 
rounds named at 
each repetition 
from * by 1 hole. 
50th round.—* T. 
to, Lk, t. t. 0, 
2 k., eight times 
alternately k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., then 
k. 2 together, 2 k. 
52d round.— * T. 
t. 0., 3k., t. t. 0, 
21k. ‘The 56th, 
60th, 64th, 68th, 
72d, 76th, and80th 
rounds like the 52d 
round, but in each 
of the rounds 
named increase the 
smaller number of 
st. knit plain in 
connection by 4 st. 
at each repetition 
from *, and di- 
minish the larger 
number of st. knit 
plain in connection 
by 2 st. at each rep- 








etition from x. 
54th round.—* T. 
t.0., 5k., t. t. 0., 
2k., seven times 
alternately k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t.0., then k. 2 together, 1 k., k. 2 together. The 58th, 
62d, 66th, 70th, 74th, and 78th rounds like the 54th round, but 
in each of the rounds named diminish the number of holes at each 
repetition from > by 1 hole, and increase the st. knit plain in 
connection by 4 st. at each repetition from >. 82d round.— 
* T. t,o, 88k., t. t.0., 2k., k. 2 together, 3k. 84th round. 





—> T. t. 0., 35 t. t.0.,2k., k. 2 together, 2k. 86th round. 
—x T. t.0.,37k., t. t.0., 1k, k. 2 together, 2k. 88th round, 
—* . 0., 89 k., t. t. 0, 1k, k. 2 together, 1k. 90th round. 


—* T. t.0., 41k., t. t. 0.,1k., k, 2 together. 92d round.— 
* 43k., t. t..0., k. 2 together, 94th, 95th, and 96th rounds. — 
All purled. Now begins the foundation of the net, which is 
worked in connection with the finished star, and without changing 
the number of stitches, as follows: Ist round.—Always alternate- 
lyt. t.0.,3k., k. 2 together. 2d round.—All knit plain. Re- 
peat these two rounds, always alternately, 21 times; then knit 
three rounds all purled and three rounds all plain. Then one 
round of holes as 
follows: Always 
alternately t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together, 2 k. 
Three rounds all 
knit plain and 3 
rounds all purled. 
Then cast off. 
Border the outer 
edge of the net 
with edging. To 
do this again take 
up the st. cast off 
on the needles, and 
in the Ist round 
work on these st. 
always alternately 
1k. each on the 
next 2 st., 1 p. 
(purled), 1 k. on” 
the following st. ; 
the number of st. 
should be divisible 
by 9. 2d round. 
—All knit plain. 
8d round,— x 2k., 
k. 2 together, k. 2 
together, 2 k., t. t. 
0.,1k., t. t. 0.; re- 
peat from >. 4th 
round, — All knit 
plain. Repeat 
these last 2 rounds 
four times, and 
then cast off the st. 
loosely. Run nar- 
rowribbon through 
the row of holes. 


Cloth Mantelet. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuts mantelet of 

gray cloth is lined 
with lustring. The 
trimming consists 
of revers of gros 
grain of the same 
color, silk fringe, 
buttons, and_cord 
bands, and a pas- 
sementerie agrafe, 
which is set on the 
triple Watteau fold 
on the back of the 
mantelet. 





Fig. 2.—Casnuere Mantever.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL, Figs. 42 and 43. 


ELECTRICITY FOR CURING TOOTHACHE. 


R. BOUCHAUD, of Paris, strongly recommends the use of 
electricity in cases of severe toothache, and maintains that 
not unfrequently a perfect cure will be effected, even where the 
teeth are greatly decayed. He has seldom failed to secure at 
least a temporary relief, this frequently lasting for days, and often 
continuing indefinitely. In numerous instances where alleviation 
after the first application was of brief duration, the effect became 
more and more marked, and lasted longer as the treatment was 
repeated. ‘The method adopted for applying the electricity is to 
place the positive pole of the current on the cheek opposite the 
diseased tooth, and the negative upon the antero-lateral portion 
of the neck; and, to avoid ulcerations, he makes the electrodes 
very large, and changes their place frequently. ‘He continues the 
application for about half an hour, although relief is frequently 
experienced sooner. He uses a battery of about ten elements. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. J. G. S.—Make your drap d’été an English 
walking jacket by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 39, 
Vol. VI. ‘Trim with bias repped silk and braid. Use 
jet or else oxidized silver buttons. 

Marriz.—To have the address of your Bazar changed 
you should send us your present address, and give 
your new one to which it is to be sent in future. 

Mus. E. A.—For variety’s sake make your black 
alpaca with a double-breasted jockey basque like that 
illustrated in Bazar No, 32, Vol. VI. Put oxidized 
silver buttons on it, pipe the edge of the basque, cover 
the revers with silk, and then pleat a silk ruff inside. 
Coat sleeves with silk cuff and silver buttons. Apron 
over-skirt edged with a piped bias band. Put six bias 
bands on the skirt, crossed by diagonal bands like de- 
scription in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 40, 
Vol. VL. 

Cron. H.—Why not make sleeveless jackets, or 
rather basques, of colored silk, and put black coat 
sleeves in them, to wear with your black skirts? If 
you prefer pleated blouse-waists, embroider them on 
each pleat and on the sailor collar, above which you 
should have a pleated ruff of the silk. Dark blue and 
plum-color will be more stylish than paler blue or 
pink. 

Jamre’s Mamma.— Three years old” is too young 
for trowsers. Use the Highland Suit pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 89, Vol. V., with a warm kilt- 
pleated skirt and jacket. Use plaids, black velveteen, 
and navy blue flannel for his suits. The sailor blouse 
with kilt skirts would also be pretty for him, 

Axior.—Cloth like your sample is worn by both 
men and boys, but you do not say for whom it is in- 
tended. 

Prxstumons.—Trim your skirt alike all around with 
the box-pleating and bias bands as you degcribe. 
Make your black silk by hints given in Bazar No. 89, 
Vol. VI. For a blue tarlatan dress put three puffs 
down the front breadths, one puff on each breadth, 
with a ruche between down the seams, and three or 
four box-pleated flounces behind. Then have an open- 
front over-skirt also with a ruche on the edge, and a 
basque covered with lengthwise puffs of tarlatan fin- 
ished with a ruff at the-neck. 

Daisy.—Antimony, sometimes supposed to be a 
preparation of lead, is a distinct metal. That used for 
darkening the eyes is sold in small pencils at drug 
stores at from 75 cents to $3 apiece. India ink is 
better applied with a tiny hair pencil to the eyelashes. 
Bathe your head with cold tea, and brash your hair 
vigorously ten minutes every day to prevent it from 
falling ont. 

Cixex.—Try a quarter of an ounce of carbonate of 
ammonia in half a pint of sweet-oil to force the growth 
of mustache, rubbing the mixture on the skin every 
day. 

A Lavy.—It stimulates the growth of hair to clip 
the ends once a month, no matter whether it is new 
moon or not. Brushing daily strengthens hair. Your 
other question will be answered in “ Ugly Girl” papers 
to come. 

Jznnre.—No compound will cause hair to curl. It 
can only fix and stiffen it round the papillotes, Cam- 
phor dries the superfluous hair so that it breaks off. 
Wood ashes are good as a depilatory. Applications 
of any sort must be often repeated to destroy hair. If 
correspondents will use a little thought, they can save 
themselves and us many useless inquiries, All these 
answers have been given over and over in the “ Ugly 
Girl” papers, and in this column. 

E. L.—Bathe your neck in strong camphor every 
night for six weeks to kill the hair which grows too 
low. . 
Bertre.—The author of “ Ugly Girls” is experiment- 
ing with depilatories, and will have something to say 
on the subject again. 

Desmmz.—See answer to “A Lady.”—Lemon juice 
will clear the skin in most cases, and is perfectly 
harmless. 

Morner.—Taraxacum is safe to take at any time. 
With the chlorate of potash and rose-water, it removes 
baby-moth. 

Mapere R.—Taraxacum is sold by all druggists, at 25 
cents a box. 

V. B.—Wash the egg paste off with warm water.—To 
prevent the skin from being oily use diluted spirits of 
ammonia ; in such cases it will not render the face too 
harsh.—Wet the tip ofthe finger, dip it in powdered 
nitre, and rub on the freckles, or rub the face with 
slices of lemon, and let the juice dry in.—Bathe the 
face and hands with diluted ammonia just before go- 
ing out, and wipe perfectly dry to prevent chapping,— 
Do not pull hair out with tweezers (it is apt to grow 
worse), but touch the roots with a hair pencil dipped 
in carbolic acid, mixed with thrice as much glycerine. 
When the skin looks whitish a moment after, wash off, 
and touch with sweet oil. This repeated will kill the 
hair. 

Myzrie G.—“ Ugly Girl” papers have recipes for 
the complexion and hair, 

Neue B.—See answer to “ V.B.”—Unbolted flour 
bread, and preparations of crushed wheat or oatmeal 
grits, are meant by coarse food. 

Axpenr ApMiner.—Bathe your head daily in cold 
water, to which a spoonful or two of ammonia is add- 
ed. Brush it ten minutes when’ dry, and hold your 
head a few instants in a current of hot air from a reg- 
ister or a baking oven, brushing -gently afterward. 
Dress it with glycerine, to which a little ammonia is 
added, perfuming with rose or violet extract. 

F. O. Sanpwicu.—Apply the catarrh lotion inside 
the nostrils, washing them out twice a day. Dilute a 
separate preparation of the liquid with hot water, cool, 
and use as a gargle for the throat. 

Mus. Brown,—A relaxed state of the system, dissi- 
pation, want of out-door air and exercise, will cause 
the flabby appearance you speak of. Bathe your 
cheeks with weak alum water or dilute ammonia, 
live out-of-doors, use no bread that is not made of 
coarse flour, and try a salt-water bath every day. 

Etmwoop.—Try lemon juice, or hot water and oxalic 
acid, equal parts, for ten days, applying as often as you 
like. If that does no good, mix one spoonful of chlo- 
ride of lime in one pint of boiling water; when cool 
enough to be borne, touch the spot with a sponge 
dipped in the liquid. The next moment wash off with 
vinegar and water, and put on sweet-oil, with a few 
drops (not more than ten to the ounce) of carbolic 
acid to heal the smart. Try the lighter remedies first. 
You had better get a physician to apply the chloride. 

M. J. M.—Bathing the hair daily with warm water, 
in which a spoonful of ammonia is put, will sometimes 
restore the color. Long and frequent brushing, with 
attention to general health, will revive it. 

Jvrrer.—Wear thick cotton or wool stockings, with 
8 sole of Manilla paper inside the shoe, Take hot 
foot baths, and dip the feet into cold water the last 


thing. Do you wear flannel or merino under-clothing | 


hext the skin, as you should ? 








Tue Fartra Leaves betoken approaching winter, 
when nothing makes a parlor so cheerful or a kitchen 
so neat as a well-polished stove, and Dixon’s Stove 
Porisu will do it in five minutes, without dust or 
smell. Established nooo Years. Try it. Made 
only by THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jer- 
sey City, N. J.—[Com.] 





Copying Wurrt.—B 


the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is eauahy useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DUTCH BULBS. 
SMALL FRUITS. 
NEW PLANTS. 


OUR NEW AUTUMN CATALOGUE OF BULBS, 
NEW PLANTS, AND SMALL FRUITS, 


Beautifully illustrated with many engravings, and a 
splendidly-colored two-paged Lithograph of 


A Group of Hyacinths, 
is now ready, and will be mailed to all applicants in- 


closing ten cents. Regular customers supplied gratis. 
Our list of 


SMALL FRUITS 


Comprises every desirable variety of 


STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, GRAPES, 


&e., &e. 
Bulbs and Plants mailed to any address at Catalogue 
prices, Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Seed, Plant, and Bulb Warehouse, 


Nos, 23 PARK PLACE, anp 20 MURRAY ST., 
P. O. Box 5712. NEW YORK. 





,WEBSTER’S PATENT 





Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, INL, 

Is one of the most important inventions of the age, The 
‘most per ect Button-hole Worker ever invented. So 
simple that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
with it than the most Sapectenned| hand can work with- 


outit. Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 


‘They ‘sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. 
Sample Button-hole Wicrceriaan, sample Button-hole 
Outter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
Fith samplo of our new and novel way of canvassing, 

mn mail any ress on receipt 0! cents. Ad- 
dress WEBSTER M’F'G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 
Ct. Please state in what paper you saw this, 


A. SELIG, — 


(SUCCESSOR TO S. M. PEYSER), 
No. 813 Broadway, New York, 


Is daily receiving new importations of rich DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, such as beaded LACES, GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, and ORNAMENTS of the 
latest styles. Also a full assortment of BERLIN 
ZEPHYRS, Filling, Floss and Embroidery SILKS, 
CHENILLES, Worsted and Silk EMBROIDERIES of 
every description, as STRIPS for Chairs, SLIPPERS, 
Footrests, Towel-racks, Fire and Light SCREENS, 
LAMBREQUINS and CUSHIONS in GOBLIN and 
any other style of EMBROIDERY. GUIPURE and 
POINT LACE work and materials for making the 
same. Particular attention paid to orders, 

Designing and Embroidering of every description 
done at the lowest possible prices. 


HRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, S33; 
SCIENCE OF HEALTH, S52; 


and either of Harpers, $4, all sent a year for $7, by 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


| Pee 
SHOPPING 

} 
Of every description for Ladies promptly executed 
Mrs. C.@, PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City, Sen 


for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


Skin Dis. a Specialty. 

Dr. J. M. VanDyxe, Graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is the only regular physician that makes 
the treatment of Skin Diseases a specialty. Those 
who wish to consult him, either in person or by letter, 
will find him to be first-class in his specialty. 

Skin Diseases and their Symptoms. 

Aoxg, (Piuries, BLaokueans).—Symptoms — Hard, 
small pimples with black points; affect the forehead, 
cheeks, and nose of both sexes. 

Eozema, (Terrre).—Symptoms—Blisters form, 
which burst and dry into a yellowish or dark crust, 
ey be in the form of scales} affects all parts of the 











omen’s Rep Rasu or tHE Faor, —Symptoms— 
Congestion of the skin of the face, with red patches 
and red spots, pimples, and roughness of the skin. 

Banser’s Irou.— Symptoms — First, a red, itchy 
pa is seen, mattery pustules form, become quite 

ard, and shaving becomes painful. A burning sensa- 
tion is present. 

Pruriao, (Intense Troume), Which begins when 
the clothing is removed ; increased by the warmth of 
the No eruption except that produced by 
scratching. 

‘The above and all Skin Diseases cured by Dr. J. M. 
VanDyke. New York Office, No. 6 West 16th Street ; 
Philadelphia Office, 1126 Walnut Street. The Doctor 
can be consulted either by letter or in person at either 


office, 
T Best 2-But- 
ton Kid Gloves, 
$2 75 5 single pair sent, postpaid, $1 00. Aiso, a well- 
selected stock of Millinery Goods, Laces, Dress-Trim- 
mings, &c. Price-List sent free on application. 
Ss TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 358 8th Ave., N, Y. City. 
@ OODALL’S PLAYING CARDS. 
The Best and Cheapest. 
Sold Every Where. PS 
RENCH STAMPING PA 
in any quantities. “Send for Ofreniare Ree oe 
Mux, L, CENDRIER, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 








Union Adams & Co, 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GEOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


Shirts & Collars, 
HANDKERCHIES, 


SUSPENDERS, 


ROBES, JACKETS, &c. 


637 BROADWAY. 


THE STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE 


est, stron- 
est, most 


cheapest Bustle in the market. The: ‘wear- B 
er can sit in any position whatever without bending 
or eras, it in the slightest degree, it closing Py 
entirely up on sitting, and returning with precision *y 
tots original shape on arising. ‘The heaviest dress 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its rw 
erfect form (as is generally the fault). No 
Jadtes? wardrobe complete without 
the Standard Lotta Bustle. For saleo 
every where. Ask for Nos. 10,11, 15, 
18, 22, &c., comprising the various sizes and 
styles. Patentée and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 5 
White St.,N.¥.; & 801 Race St., Phila,? 










A. 
iy 


ys 


Sold by all Druggists. 


Seeds for Fall Sowing. 
Bulbs for Fall Planting, 
Plants for Winter Flow:ring. 


Embracing every thing NEW and RARE in great 
variety, and at LOW RATES. Price-Lists mailed 
free to all applicants. 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt 8t., New York. 


Important to Ladies.—rhrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable ving. 
This Ofer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on dete of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 











AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


Domestic Sewing - Machine Co., N. Y. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 


Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sete, &c., &c. 


I ‘ONTAIN’S FRENCH COMPLEXION BEAUTI- 
4 FIER removes Tan anp Freoxirs, BLAckHEAns, 
Purpies, anpD Fiesuworms. Price $100 per Bottle. 
Wholesale Depot, 7 Srxra Avenue. Agents wanted. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
povreav &Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 


y ME. BURLETON, 21 Clinton Place, near B’way, 
Eighth St., West. ‘The latest style of Fall Bon- 
nets and Round Hats; also, Mourning Bonnets. 
ADAME A. MICHEL, formerly with Ma- 
zrr GaLoupEat, 423 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 
turned from Paris with the richest assortment of 
Bonnets and Round Hats from all the leading houses 
of Paris and London. 




















GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


2 THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Concert, authorized by spe- 
cial act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the Public 
Library of peneey, will take place in Public Library 
Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1873. 
_ Only Sixty thousand tickets will be sold. The 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 

_At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
ey ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 
dented sum of 


$1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 








$250,000 








100,000 

300 
25,000 
17,500 
10 CASH GIFTS $10,000 each. 100,000 
30 CASH GIFTS 150,000 
50 CASH GIFTS 50,000 

80 CASH GIFT: 00: 
100 CASH GIFTS 40,000 
150 CASH GIFTS 45,000 
250 CASH GIFTS 50,000 
325 CASH GIFTS: 32,500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS 550,000 

TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 

amounting to...............--.. $1,500,000 





The distribution will be positive, whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 


PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $800; 2235 
Tickets for $1,000; 118 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000. No unt on less 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 

Tickets now ready for sale, and all orders accompa- 
nied by the money peomeuy filled. Liberal terms given 
to those who buy to sell again. 

THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public ry Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Or THOS. H. HAYS, 
609 Broadway, New York. 


364 Bower: 

aT SHAW, Cor, 4th St., N. ¥? 
» The largest stock of Human Hair 
goods in the city. Wigs made to 
order by the best artists. A perfect 
fit guaranteed. The invisible wig a 
specialty. No. 1, round the head; 
No. 2, from forehead to nape of neck; 
No. 8, from ear to ear acrogs crown ; 
‘No. 4, from ear to ear across fore- 
head. Goods sent C.O.D. by express, 

or on receipt of color and money in 
registered letters or P. O. Order, free of charge. 


EVERYBODY LIKES @ deauzi- 
‘ul complexion, and @ soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
‘Wright’s Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ fragrant, 
transparent, and incomparable as 
a@ Toilet Soap, Sold by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Loitet Articles. 


a MW ORPHINE 

<« HABIT CURED! 

Medicine compounded by a Sufferer, a Surgeon U.S.A. 

Also cures Drunkenness. It always cures, Send 
for work on “ Opium-eating and its Cure,” to 
W. B. SQUIRE, 

Worthington, Greene Co., Ind. 


The New Florence 


Is the only Sewing-Machine that feeds 
the work backward and forward, or 
to the right and left, as the purchaser 
may prefer. It has ‘been greatly IM- 
PROVED & SIMPLIFIED, and is far 
better than any other machine now in 
the market. @ FLORENCE SEWING- 
MACHINE COMPANY, Florence, Mass, 


HE PATENT BUCKSKIN 
Dress Shields will ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
Dressthoroughly. The Perfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians. Send for circu- 
lars. D. C. Hatt & Co., 44 
West Broadway, N.Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 


122 4th 


V. VIGOUROUX, ave..n:y, 


blishment. “ Ladies’ & Babies’ 
Se or er ee eopogras for HANDKERCHIEFS, 


‘Trousseau. of Initia! 
rholesale Department, [39° 69 EAS’ 
TABLE and BED CLOTHS. Wholesale partment, EA 























TWELFTH STRE! 


eee 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR, 
either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
OBREPATD, 10 ony Subecriber tn the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanrer’s Macazine, Hanver’s Weexty, and Harprr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, WREKLY, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusonimers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 
the United States, is 94 cents a 
ser eee i pests 
yee ine or 20 cants for the Weekly or Basar, to prepay the United 


Stetberiptions may commence at any time. When no date is spect- 


y 
fed may that the subscription. for the Magasine.bagine 
Bed te estamos for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 


next after the date of the order, an 

ting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Dra 
“aati the order of Hanern & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it.can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





‘Truus vor ApvertiswxG 1s Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harper's Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00.per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displays 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 


DRESS GOODS. 


PLAIN, COLORED, FANCY, AND BLACK 
SILKS, 

RICH LACES & PARIS EMBROIDERIES, 

CLOAKING AND TRIMMING VELVE 


FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, AND 
UNDERWEAR, 
for INFANTS, MISSES, LADIES, & GENTLEMEN. 


BLANKETS, 
SHAWLS, 





FLANNELS, 


FALL WRAPS, 
HOUSE JACKETS, 
TRAVELING-SHAWLS, RUGS, LAP ROBES, &c. 
FULL and COMPLETE LINES of the above 
goods now open at the 
LOWEST PRICES. 


NEW CARPETINGS. 
AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, and SMYRNA, woven 
entire, ALL SIZES. 

Moquette, Wilton, Velvet, English and American Body 
Brussels, Tapestry Brussels, 3-ply and Ingrain 


CARPETINGS, 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS, RUGS, 
DRUGGETS, MATS, &c, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
Now open, a full line of 
DRAPERY AND FURNITURE MATERIAL, 
All at Lowest Prices. 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


Ladies! 


SEND STAMP FOR OUR ELEGANT AND AT- 
TRACTIVE 


FALL PRICE-LIST, 


Containing full descriptions and prices of 


Fine F'urs, 
Real Laces, 
Black Silks, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
Underwear, 
Millinery Goods, 


Dress Trimmings, 


AND THOUSANDS OF ARTICLES INDISPENSA- 
BLE FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 


Samples Sent Free. 


Goods shipped C. O. D. to any part of the country, 
with accompanying order to Express Agent, allowing 
Sull examination before acceptance. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289 8th Ave. near 24th St, 
NEW YORK. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


‘The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
‘These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extray: ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premiany offered to each and every subscriber for the 
azar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 


and QUILTS, 








every household. | We are confident that this pre 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land, 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO. 


543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
2c, you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions, 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense, The garments represented are for ladie: 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises anc 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her, A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
fre graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO,, 


543 Broadway, New York. 
$42 


AMONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B, SHAW, Alfred, Me, 
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NEW YORK, - 


A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 





uD 


KNABE 


Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 


NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5th AVE. 


“WM. KNABE & CO,., Baltimore and 


New York. 





FLOWERS._WINDOW GARDENING. 


Delightful 


GET 


devoted to 
handsome 


mail. 
Sent by 
TH 


resent. 





Ladies 

THE LADIES’ 

Paper, devoted to Flowers, Window Gardening, and Parlor Decor- 

ations. | Exquisitely illustrated. Ladies will be delighted with it, 
ict 


Decorations. 
Book Stores have it. 

EVERY WOMAN HER OWN FLOWER GARDENER.—By 
Daisy Eyebright. A charmin, 
Door Gardening for Ladies, 
mail postpaae 
LADIES’ CABINET INITIAL NOTE-PAPER.—Rose or 
Violet Tinted; your own initial. Superb novelty. Handsome 

Highly perfumed. 
ice 50c. & 

Illustrated Prospectus and Premium List of all the above free 
on receiptof stamp. Address THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET, 
OFFICE, 5 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. P. O. Box 2445. 


send stamp for peony Copy (free) ot 
FLORAL CABINET.—A beautiful new Home 


home pictures of society. Amusements, with useful 


hints on housekeeping and Elegancies. 
Price $1 50 per year, including 3 Choice Chromos. 
«$1 os a oe a ee “ 


UP A CLUB. AGENTS WANTED. Send for terms. 


WINDOW GARDENING.—A New Book, superbly illustrated, 


Culture of Plants, Bulbs, and Flowers for in-doors, with 
illustrations of Hanging’ Baskets, Ferneries, and Parlor 
250 Engravings. Price $1 50. Sent, postpaid, by 


‘New Book on Flowers and Out- 
rice 50c., or bound in cloth, $1 00. 


Attractive Chromo on each Box. 
ox. 100 Papers at Club Rates. Send stamp for List. 





THE 


LADIES’ BAZAAR OF FASHION, 


An illustrated eight-page paper devoted to Fashion, 
Literature, and Art. Subscription price only ONE 
DOLLAR per year, and a premium to every subscriber 
Of the BEAUTIFUL dHROMO 


THE BABY’S BREAKFAST. 


Extra Inducements.—To all who subscribe 
before January ist, 1874, the publisher will furnish, in 
addition to the Chromo, the Bazaar for the three re- 
maining months of this year gratis. 

Specimen numbers sent free upon application, AGENTS 
Wantep. Address * 

Ladies’ Bazaar of Fashion, 
17 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGLISH TRIBUTES 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 





Miss Dorothy’s Charge. 


Miss Dorothy's Charge. A Novel. By 
Frank Lee Benepicr, Author of ‘‘My 
Daughter Elinor,” ‘‘ Miss Van Kortland,” 
&e. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


In ‘Miss Dorothy's Charge” we have again a vig- 
orous noyel from an American hand. There can be 
no doubt of the superiority of American writers over 
the great and increasing mass of our own fairly suc- 
cessful novelists, both in skill as to the manipulation 
of plots and insight in the delineation of character. 
We may declare our unreserved appreciation of the 
more important features of the book.—Athenceum, 
London. : 


I Go A-Fishing. 
I Go A-Fishing. By W. C. Prime. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Mr. W. C. Prime has published a volume that will be 
4 treat to every contemplative fisherman. * * * He 
calls it “I Go a-Fishing.” The tender charm of the 
book, its sober eloquence, and its genial breadth, 
mind one very much of the style of Jeremy Taylor. * * * 
A rare love of nature, and a-simple-hearted adoration 
of the god of nature, and an intense devotion to the 
finny denizens of the deep, especially of pools in trout- 
streams. * * * Its subdued humor, power, its fondness 
for that which is good, aud honest, and natural, its 
Christianity, without the specialties of sectarianism, 
should recommend it to every one who likes to cast a 
fly in a likely pool. * * * Mr. Prime ought to be able 
to rely on a hearty reception of this book among his 
English cousins.—Standard, London. 

We are very glad to make Mr. Prime’s acquaintance. 
His book comes to us from across the Atlantic, and 
with it brings his pleasant talk about running brooks, 
shady forests, and deep, silent lakes of the Adiron- 
dacks, in which abound the “speckled beauties” for 
which he goes a-fishing. Quite apart from the very 
keen and sportsmanlike descriptions of sport, we 
have most thoughtful and picturesque writing, which 
proves to us that Mr. Prime is a true lover of nature 
as well as an ardent sportsman. He says, and very 
truly, that “the man who has lived much in the woods 
forms a stronger attachment for that life than a man 
ever forms for any other,” and he goes con amore into 
the most vivid pictures of forest life, the writing of 
which is full of poetry, but which seems to have an 
underlying tone of sadness all through. “ Our sweet- 
est songs are those that tell of saddest thought;” and 
so perhaps those chapters which strike some melan- 
choly note in our minds are the most charming in this 
book, which contains so much that is not only agree- 
able but instructive, for in it the angler may find 
many useful hints.—Vanity Fair, London. 





Crown 








Pontisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





ta Hanrer & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





A large assortment, at less than manufacturers’ 
prices. Send for Price-List, Orders promptly attended 
to and sent C. O. D., with privilege of ation. 


J, TAYLOR’S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N. ¥. City. 
NOBLE’S GREAT DISCOVERY.— 


‘A certain cure for fever and ague, billous fever, 
and chill fever. Atonic. Price$1 ttle. Wholesale 
Depot, 7 Sixth Ave. Sold every where. Agents wanted, 





PATENT 
- Sewing Silk Veil 


In the above we have 
overcome the great dif- 
ficulty, formerly experi- 
enced, of procuring a veil 
with a fringing of the ex- 
actshade. The fringes in 
our veil being woven at 
the same moment, and 
with the same material 
throughout, consisting of the best gusty, of sewing 
silk, a reliance may be placed upon their exactness of 
match, and of ther durability, in every respect, the 
same wearing double the length of time over that of 
any other veil ever made. Sold in all Fancy, Millinery, 
and Dry-Goods Houses in the U.S. ~ 

Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


MEYENBERG, PRALL,& CO., 
A483 & 485 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grawxp ro Frr any Fievrr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
usted by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


‘The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)....No. 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER. pane 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dypssin 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Ni; 
Chemise, and Drawers)... 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILO) 
from 4 to 12 years old). 
LOOSE POLONAISE WA ie 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long D1 
ing Gown) 

HIGHLAND ( ) 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy’ from 5 to 10 

years old) ¢ 
BASQUE, w Bey 
skirt, and Full Trained Skir 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WA 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT. 
TALMA, APRON -FRON' 
ING SKIRT... 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKE’ 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT... 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
ING SUIT.......... be att 
VEST-POLONAISE WA ~* 8 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt).......0....66 Se “ 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt........ sesescvsssescoeses 1 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
‘and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)... ‘ 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUT’ . 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 






















































SUIT.... sensees 
LOOSE FROD OUBLE - BREASTED 

LONAISE WALKING SUIT........ sate ees 28 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, ‘ 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. se 


LADIES' AND MISSES' BATHING OR GY. 
NASTIC SUIT. 
PLEATED WAIS' 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY 
WALKING SUIT... 
ENGLISH WALKING 7 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, 
Basque Back and Square Front. . 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of 'WENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





TOILET. | 





Youth Restored by the Use of 
BARRY’S 


Pearl Cream 


which enables any lady of forty to 
pass in society for 


TWENTY. 


Sold by all druggists, and at the 
depot, 26 Liberty St., New York. 


Gnly 50 Cents per Bottle. 


Harper & Brothers’ 


Latest Publications, 


“87 Hazrre & Buoruens will send either of the 
following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 











f2~ Harper's Caratoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Six Cents in postage stamps. 





. I. 

THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan, By H. B. Tristram, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Canon of Durham. With New Map and Ilus- 
trations. Crown 8yo. Cloth, $2 50. 

IL 

FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 

sphere. Translated from the French of Camunux 

LAMMARION. Edited LM James GuaisueER, F.R.S., 
Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ical Department of the ae Oynetsatary at Green- 
wich. With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 
cuts. Syo, Cloth, $6 Ue 


IL 

TYERMAN'S OXFORD METHODISTS. ‘The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rey. Messrs, Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton, with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Rev. L. Tx- 
naan, Author of Life and Times of the Rey. John 
Weeley,” &c. With Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. (Uniform with Tyerman’s “Life of 
John Wesley.) 

Iv. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH, The Dwelling, 
the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining - Room, the 
Parlor, the Library, the Kitchen, the Sick-Room. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00.’ (Uniform in style and price with 
the “ Bazar Book of Decorum.”) 


¥. 
CASTELAR'S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
Old Rome and New Italy. By Enzo Casretar. 
Translated by Mrs, Azrutr Anxoup. 12mo, Cloth, 


VI. 

LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the 
Rey. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. Riweawax, D.D. 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

Vil. 

1 GO A-FISHING. By W. C. Pro, Author of 
“Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia,” “Tent Life in 
the Holy Land,” “Later Years,” “The Old House 
by the River,” &c. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


U2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


1 
MISS DOROTHY'S CHARGE, By Frank Len 
Beneptor, Author of My Daughter Elinor,” “ Miss 
aie Kortland,” &e., &. 8yvo, Paper, $100; Cloth, 





2. 

STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. By Miss Bravpon, 
Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “ Eleanor’s Ve 
“Birds of Prey,” ‘‘ Lovels of Arden,” “To the Bit- 
ter End,” &c. Illustrated. 8yo, Paper, 75 cents, 


3. 

A SIMPLETON: A Story of the ae ay Cuarirs 
Reaver, Author of “ Hard Cash,” ‘Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ‘‘Never Too Late to Mend,” &. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


4. 
TOO SOON: A Study of a Girl's Heart. By Karn- 
ARINE §, Macguom, Author of “Patty,” &. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 ceats. 


5. 

INNOCENT. A Tale of Modern Life. By Mrs. Oxr- 
Puanz, Author of “Agnes,” “ Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” “John: a Love Story,” “Brownlows,” &c. 
Tilustrated. 8yo, Paper, 75 cents. 


6. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. ‘The 
New Magdalen. ye Wirxir Cor.ins, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” “Armadale,” “Moon- 
anne “Man and Wife,” &c., &c. 8yo, Paper, 

cents. 


% 

“(HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID."" By Axniz 
‘Tuomas, Author of ‘On Guard,” “* Walter Goring,” 
eet Leigh,” * Played Out,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 

cents. 


t2- Hanrer & Broriers will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
You ask WHY we can sell First 


OM crass 7 Octave Pinuos for $290 
MWe answer—Itcosts less 














cular, in which we Tefer to ‘over 
&c. {some of whom you 

in “44 States and Territories. 
this nopice. 


now), using our Pianos 
‘Please state where you saw 


0 Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


00K AGENTS, to cell new 
WA NTED and popular books. Books that are 
admirably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Public Men, by John W. Forney; Farm Ballads, by 
Will Carleton} Z Go a-Fishing, by W. C. Prime; The 
Fishing Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal induce- 
ments offered. For further caer! ao of or 


address AVER) 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin aie: N.Y. 
A MONTH and expenses to good Canvass- 
ers. Articles new and staple as flour, 


§ 475 Samples free, C. M. LintNeton, Chicago, 


$5t0$20 per day ! Agents wanted ! All classes of working peo- 
ple, ofeither sex, young or old, make more money at 
‘work for us in thelr spare moments, or allthe time, than 

else, Particulars free, Address G. Stinson & Co., Portlan: 


$72 00 EACH WEEK, “very ‘where 
Business strictly legitimate. Particularsfree. Acdress 
J, WORTH & OO., St, Louis, Mo, 
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FACETIA. 


Tre pesaonel eppestancs: 
of distinguished persons is 
the first thing the present- 
day correspondent makes 
a note of and speaks of in 
his report. So one of them, 
the other day, who saw 
Captain Jack after his cap- 
ture, remarked that his ap- 

earance would have been 
improved if he had been 
washed before he had been 
ironed. 


—— 
A bore has been neatly 
described as the man who 
persiets in talking about 
‘imself when you wish to 
talk about yourself. 
eee 
A woman who recently 
had her butter seized at the 
market for short weight 
gave as a reason that the 
cow from which the butter 
‘was made was subject to a 
cramp, and that caused the 
butter to shrink in weight. 


leet 

A Kansas paper describes 
a man as being ‘‘as socia- 
ble as a batch of candidates 
two weeks beforeelection.” 


ee 

An editor in Kentucky 
declares there is a boy in 
that State ten years old 
who weighs only eleven 
pounds. Either the state- 
ment or the boy is decided- 
ly “ too thin.” 


——— 
‘The concluding words of 
a Mormon obituary notice 
at Utah are very pathetic: 
“He leaves thirteen wid- 
ows and fifty-four children 
to mourn his loss.” 
—_>-— 
What Latin poet onght 
to be sold in a limp bind- 
ing ?—Horatius Fiaccus, 





FECT DISGUISE. 


Se 

A colony of wasps built 
their nest a few weeks ago 
in achurch offensively near 
the choir. The sexton be- 
ing ebyeaten. to, he said, ‘1’ll fix the rascals,” and pro- 
ceeded to burn the wasps out. The next day, while gaz- 
ing at the ruins of the church, the sexton was heard to 
remark, “I knew I could fix the rascals, but I’m sorry 
the church went along with ’em incidentally.” 


eg eae 
A doctor called for his little bill. 
“Haven't got any money,” replied the man. 
“Then give me a chair, or a table, or something.” 
“Got none; I’m a regular bankrupt. You can put 
some leeches on me, anyhow, and take something out 


of me.” 
is 


A school examiner lately gave a bright-looking boy 
this sentence to correct, “ Between you and I this is 
good butter.” The boy shortly returned the slip, thus 
marked, “Incorrect: the lamp-post is omitted.” 

eee 


“ Among all my boys,” said an old man, “I never had 
but one boy who took after me, and that was my son 
Aaron, who took after me with a club.” 


i es 

Question or Consancurntry.—If aman marry a bal- 
let-dancer, mab not be said that all the children she 
may present will have a step-mother ? 


“HE won't, INSIST on 


MY DANCING WITH HIM 


AGAIN.” 





THE REV. C.C. WOULD HAVE HAD A DELIGHTFUL 
SUMMER , BUT NOTWITHSTANDING HIS PER- 
THE YOUNGEST CHILDREN 
KNEW HIM FOR A DIVINE. 





THEIR CONDUCT AT LAKE GEORGE WAS ORIBLE MEM, 
THEY EXPECTED US GENTLEMEN T0 GROOM OUR OWN 


"ORSES MEM, 


THE CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 


Briack-ryep Susan.—During the hearing of a case 
at a police court’a woman stated that her husband had 
during their married life ‘given her one hundred and 
seven black eyes.” 

At the examination at a school not far from London, 
a young tyro in declamation, who had been told by 
the teacher that he must gesticulate according to the 
sense, in commencing a piece with ‘‘ The comet lifts its 
fiery tail,” lifted the tai! of his coat to a horizontal po- 
sition, causing roars of laughter. 


eae 
“Types” or Crviuization—Printers. 


eens 
_ In Connecticut a certain magistrate was called to 
jail to liberate a worthless debtor. é, 

“ Well, John,” said the magistrate, on entering, “can 
you swear that you are not worth twenty dollars, and 
that you never will be?” : 

“Why,” answered the other, rather chagrined at 
the question, “I can swear that I am nut worth that 
amount at present.” 

“Well, well,” returned the magistrate, “I can swear 
the rest, so go along, John.” 

And the man was sworn and discharged. 


A sti1t. TonGvE sHows A wise Heap.—All lovers of 
tranquillity who visit Vienna will certainly shun the 


Prater. 


A girl of the season comments thus on Mormonism: 
“How absurd ! four or five wives to one man, when 
the fact is, each woman in these times ought to have 
four or five husbands. It would take about that num- 
per to support me decently.” 

——— rh 

An inscription on a mural tablet recently put up in 

arural church is amusing. ' It ends: 
“He was neglected by his doctor; 
Treated cruel by his nurse. 
His brother robbed. his widow: 
That makes the matter worse.” 
ait 

Musta doctor have a license to amputate a game leg? 

eee 


“The time will come,” says a veteran observer, 
“when a town will be of small account unless it can 
have an earthquake, a’ ghost, an old woman one hun- 
dred years of , a terrific conflagration, and a rail- 
way accident of considerable magnitude.” 


Errect oF ranwince 
with one HAND 


Goop ror Trapr.—’Tis 
an ill wind that blows ‘no- 
body good, and the like is 
true concerning hail, of 
which recent storms in 
some districts have much 
profited the glaziers, A 
certain gentleman in their 
line of business is an ama- 
teur Of classical music.. He 
never omits going, when- 
ever he can, to hear Han- 
del’s oratorio, Israel in 
Egypt, because, in the per- 
formance of that sublime 
composition, he always 
feels so highly transported 
with the Hailstone Chorus, 

os 

A lunatic. writes to ask 
whether, when a door is 
not a door, but.a jar, the 
door jam is kept in the’said 
jar. 

A lad with a very good 
appetite swallowed ‘a small 
leaden bullet. His friends 
were very much alarmed 
about it. The doctor was 
found, heard the dismal 
tale, and with as much un- 
concern as he would man- 
ifest in a case of common 
headache, wrote the fol- 
lowing laconic note to the 
lad’s father : “ Don’t alarm 
yourself. If, after three 
weeks, the bullet is not re- 
moved, give the boy a 
charge of powder. Yours, 
etc, P.S.—Don’t shoot the 
boy at any body.” 

eg eee 





When is the wind barmy? 
Don’t say when it is in the 
y-east. 

——S— 

It is customary in trade 
to abbreviate by initials, 
as “F.0,B.," which means 
goods will be shipped free 
on board. So “C.0.D.” 
has been accepted for cash 
: on delivery. A mercantile 

man sent an order to a 
tradesman for his weddin; 
cards, patting the usual 
“C.0.D.” in the corner, 
The initials were not understood. Fancy the feelings 
of himself and of her who was to be “his very own,” 
on receiving the cards at the latest possible moment 
with the letters “‘C.0.D.” in the corner of every one 


of them! 


When is a man tied to time ?—When he marries a 
second. 





To Wis Prayrns.—Should a chimney-sweep tramp 
his partner’s trick when he can not follow soot ? 





Some of the New Hampshire ere report that an 
unusual number of people climbed the White Mount- 
ains last summer to get a view of the cows pasturing 
in the meadows below. 


—— on 

The belle who originated the Grecian bend is stop- 
ping at Saratoga. Remorse is painted on her once 
cheerful countenance. She says, though she bent so 
much, she never arrived at a satisfactory beau. 

eae eee 

It is said that a sure way to win success in society 
is to talk to the young ladies, and listen attentively 
when the old ones talk to you. 


A VICTIM. 


fi 


Ms ea 
Encaceo SPOONS” THink it 
Superior to tHe SUN UMBRELLA 





THE FAN OF THE PERIOD. 


AT THE SEASIDE. 
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DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, WITH BASQUE BACK AND SQUARE FRONTS—BACK AND FRONT—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—{See Next Pace. J 
{Cut Paper Patterns of the Demi-Polonaise Walking Suit, with Basque Back and Square Fronts, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 45 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





TO MY WIFE. 


Au! say’st thou, love, that I have changed, 
‘And that my moods are sad or worse? 
My darling thinks I am estranged, 
And even calls my ways perverse, 
Ah, no, thy fancy wild hath ranged, 
And in its travel found a curse. 


When first I loved thee, all absorbed, 

I knew no life unfilled by thee; 
In thee my being was full-orbed, 

And bound, as strong shore binds the sea; 
My thought, my feeling, all absorbed, 

My heart, my soul, were only thee. 


Dear love, we were sweet spendthrifts then 
Of hours that ne’er will greet us more: 
Oh, blame me not as cold, if when 
In daily battle’s deafening roar 
With all my struggling fellow-men 
I do not live them o’er and o’er. 


I show my love now in my work, 
Which, all for thee, is what you see 
Lays on my brow its shadow murk, 
And leaves me scarce a moment free ; 
Yet in each fibre strained will lurk 
The pulses that still beat for thee. 


So patient bear my absent look, 
Nor quarrel with my silence deep, 
Nor jealous. fight my student book, 
Nor blame me if I drop to sleep; 
Tis not neglect that thou must brook, 
But that I now must harvest reap. 


I thrust my sickle in the grain 

Where years ago I sowed and plowed; 
My granaries harvest shall contain, 

‘And then I'll leave the rushing crowd 
Before dull care or daily strain 

Hath all my strength and courage cowed. 


Bear with me, love, and meanwhile be 
Content to lift thy woman's load; 
The faces gathered at thy knee 
Will cheer thee on thy lonely road, 
And by-and-by we both shall see 
‘That our two lives together flowed. 





Demi-Polonaise Walking Suit, with 
Basque Back and Square Fronts, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

See illustration on first page. 

‘Turs stylish and popular suit, which is copied 
from one just imported from Paris by Messrs. 
Lord & ‘Taylor, is well suited for either house or 
street dress, and may be made of any material 
—silk or woolen. ‘Ihe original is of black silk, 
in which material it is particularly handsome, 
and is trimmed with side pleatings of the mate- 
rial, arranged as shown by the illustration, 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

‘Tus suit comprises two articles—demi-polo- 
naise with basque back and square fronts, and 
walking skirt. 

Demi-PoLonalse, with Basque Back anp 
Square Fronts.—This pattern is in five pieces 
—front, side back, back, sleeve, and pocket. 
The front is high in the neck, and closes to the 
waist line with buttons and button-holes, It is 
fitted by a cross basque seam and two darts on 
each side. ‘he skirt part is long and straight, 
and is held together in the back by a sash on 
each side twelve inches from the top. ‘The sash is 
ten inches wide and a yard and a half long. One 
end is laid in three side pleats, and tacked on 
the under side of the side form at the waist line 
near the under arm seam. Three pleats are 
laid twelve inches from the top of the sash, and 
fastened at the single hole in the back edge of 
the skirt part; the sash is then tied in a knot or 
loose loops with long flowing ends. The back is 
in basque form, and is adjusted to the figure by 
side forms and a middle seam. An extra width 
is cut on each seam at the waist line, and laid 
in a deep box-pleat on the under side, which 
forms a full box-pleat on each side of the centre 
on the upper side. ‘The seam is to be left open 
to the notch at the lower edge of the postilion, 
to meet the sash in the back. The coat sleeve 
is sewed plain in the armhole. Place the longest 
seam of the sleeve to the notch in the back of 
the armhole, holding the sleeve toward you when 
sewing it in. The garment is trimmed across 
the bottom, up’ the front, and around the neck 
with a fine side pleating of the material three 
inches in width, headed by a shell trimming of 
the same. The shell is carried up the back edge 
of the front to the waist line, and also around 
the edge of the postilion and pockets. The per- 
forations show where to baste the seams under 
the arms and on the shoulders, to take up the 
cross basque seam and darts, where to place the 
trimming on the waist, to place the pockets, to 
fasten the sash, and the size and form of the 
under part of the sleeve. An outlet of an inch 
is allowed for the shoulder and under arm, seams, 
and a quarter of an inch for all others. The 
notches at the top and bottom, show where to 
turn back the hem in front, Put the pattern 
together by the notches. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 54¢ yards. 

Extra for trimming, 3 yards, 

Warxine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front gore, two side gores, and straight 
breadth for the back. Cut the front gore and 
back breadth with the longest straight edge laid 
on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut 
two pieces each of the patterns given for the 
side gores. Put the pattern together by the 
notches, paying no attention to the grain of the 
paper. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 





Harrer’s Macazine, WEEKLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosracE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers. 





> A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, OcroBer 25, 1873. 


> With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for October 18 was sent out 
gratuitously an interesting 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing further installments of 
“PuInEas ReEpux” and the “ Paris- 
IANS ;” an illustrated account of the re- 
cent explorations in the Land of Moab ; 
and other attractive features. 

Another EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT will 
be sent out gratuitously with the Number 
of Harper’s WEEKLY for October 25. 


WS We would call the particular attention of 
our readers to the two powerful Illustrated Serial 
Stories that are commenced in the present Number 
of the BAZAR. 


‘““SECOND-COUSIN SARAH,” | 


by F. W. Rosinson, the popular author of “ Little 
Kate Kirby,” “ Christies Faith,” etc., is a novel of 
thrilling interest, which will be read with delight 
by all the friends of this fascinating novelist. 
“THROUGH FIRE AND WATER,” 

éy FREDERICK TALBOT, és a unique gnd highly 
dramatic story, the continuation of which can not 
Sail to be followed with eager curiosity. : 

“Lapy ANNA” will be continued in the follow- 
ing Number. 





W@ Cut Paper Patterns of the new and favor- 
ite Demi-Polonaise Walking Suit, with Basque’ 
Back and Square Fronts, illustrated on the first 
page of the present Number, are now ready, and 
will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, 
on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For Complete 
List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Adver- 
tisement on page 687. 





UW Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ Silk, Cashmere, Serge, Al- 
paca, Vigogne, and Poplin Suits ; several different 
styles of Mantelets, Basques, Fackets, Mantles, 
and other Fall and Winter Wrappings ; Chil- 
dren’s Dresses ; Lingerie ; Fancy-Work, ett., ete. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 


IDLE WOMEN. 


N the busy world, and especially in this, 
which is supposed to be the busiest part 
of it, there is a large class of idlers. Of 
these the most consummate are women ; not 
that they are naturally lazy, but are so 
made by the conventional forms and habits 
of society. Nature evidently designed wom- 
an for great activity. Her apprehension is 
quick, her emotions lively, and her body 
mobile. If she becomes the languid oda- 
lisque of the harem, whether of Turk or 
Christian, she suffers a change to which she 
is foreed to yield by a violence that out- 
rages her nature. She is turned into a mor- 
bid product not unlike the famous goose of 
Strasburg, which is made weak and tender 
by constraint, and fat by heat and overfeed- 
ing. Both, moreover, may be said to be per- 
verted for the same purpose, the woman and 
goose being alike destined to tickle the pal- 
ate of luxury. 

The traveler who has watched the patient 
toilers of Europe in their ceaseless efforts to 
earn a scant subsistence can testify to wom- 
an’s capacity for work. Of the full day’s 
labor in the field her share is by no means 
the least. She turns the furrow, guides the 
ox, fells the tree, digs, roots, sows, and har- 
vests with a vigor and constancy that shame 
the man’s less persistent labor, often render- 
ed intermittent and desultory by frequent 
intervals of pipe-smoking and beer-drink- 


ing. In many parts of Europe the woman 
not only does her own especial duty of the 
household, but bears a large share of the la- 
bor that is ordinarily regarded as man’s par- 
ticular vocation. Instead of being called 
his better half, she is fairly entitled to be 
set down as a good three-fourths of him. 

We do not mean to say that it is necessa- 
ry for an American to go to Europe to find 
industrious women, but they are certainly 
more abundant there than here. Necessity 
occasionally makes woman in our country 
as elsewhere a hard worker, and there are 
wives and daughters, especially in the new- 
ly settled districts of the United States, 
whose energies are forced to a higher strain 
of nerve and muscle than the most severely 
tasked drudge of Europe. The bias of wom- 
an, however, every where with us is toward 
indolence. She feels that she is not in the 
enjoyment of her full privileges as an Amer- 
ican lady until she has securely established 
her right to do nothing. Her aspiration is 
not toward a wider and more elevated scope 
of labor, which would be desirable and 
praiseworthy, but the fancied gentility of a 
fashionable idler. 

We are far from wishing to restrict the 
natural ambition of women with the means 
of rising, whether innate or accidental, to the 
narrow limits of the cow-yard or kitchen. 
We are far from preaching the anti-demo- 
cratic doctrine of once a dairy-maid, always 
a dairy-maid—once a scullion, always ascull- 
ion; but we do insist, with republican consist- 
ency, upon the equal obligation oflabor. The 
coarsening effect of the rude work of many 
European women, the knotty muscularity 
of the figure, the doltish visage, the hoarse 
voice, the horny hand, the masculine stride, 
and the flat, plumping foot may not be pleas- 
ant for the idealist of female grace to con- 
template. With her health, rude though it 
may be, and contentment, stupid as some will 
regard it, the female drudge of Europe, how- 
ever, might be envied by many a pampered 
creature of luxury, The pulpy form, the 
transparent complexion, the dwindled hands 
and tapering fingers, the pinched feet, the 
languid gait and simpering expression, may 
be elements of female grace according to the 
conventional conception of woman’s beauty, 
but they are purchased at a fearful price. 
Inactivity of mind and body is an indispen- 
sable part of the cost, and we need only al- 
lude to the weakness, nervous irritability, 
and disease which necessarily follow, with 
a useless life as the inevitable consequence. 
Worse than this, in fact; for of such poor 
stuff mothers must be occasionally made, 
and their self-inflicted misery entailed upon 
the innocent generation after them. 

Among the prosperous classes in our coun- 
try, among all those, in fact, whose means 
will admit of it, the prevailing practice is 
to bring up the girls to no other vocation 
than that of husband-catching. Finished, 
as it is called, at school, they are baited 
with all the varieties of fashionable finery, 
and kept ready, tender and enticing, for the 
matrimonial palate by careful avoidance of 
work and all preoccupation. If they suc- 
ceed in getting married, they find enough 
to do, but prove themselves incapable of do- 
ing it; if they fail, they pine away in sick- 
ly maidenhood, objectless and hopeless, for 
they have missed their only aim in life. In- 
tense preoccupation with marriage, and the 
disappointment which so frequently ensues, 
are the most common causes, as every doctor 
will admit, of the numerous ailments of love- 
ly, listless, idle women. 





FOLLOWING THE FASHIONS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 
AS any great philosopher, any original 
thinker, ever said that no man is so 
wise as all men? If not, I will say it my- 
self rather than it should go unsaid. The 
fools may be, as Laby Mary WortLEY Mon- 
TAGUE affirmed, three out of four in every 
person’s acquaintance; the multitude seems 
sometimes to go blindly and persistently in 
the wrong track; nevertheless the average 
common-sense of the world is immense. 
The course of the people is wildly zigzag, 
yet a line following their general direction 
probably comes nearer the right line of ad- 
vance than any line which the wisest phi- 
losopher could mark out. 

Loud and deep are the maledictions ut- 
tered upon the fashions. Virtuous women 
denounce them by the fireside. Virtuous 
men rail at them from pulpit and printing- 
press. The extravagance, the bankruptcy, 
the domestic dissensions, a great part of 
the misery that mars the beauty and dis- 
turbs the peace of society, are laid at the 
door of fashion. But what is fashion? It 
is simply the common way of doing things. 
Things must be done. We all agree to that. 
The human animal was not sent furred or 
hairy into the world. It must dress itself. 
In this climate it must dress itself a good 
deal. The bear and the heaver have no op- 
portunity of setting or following the fash- 


superficial, frivolous. 
women will develop and display their fri- 
volity in dress as in all other matters; but 








ions. They go in a fore-ordained groove. 
The duck’s neck and the peacock’s tail are 
wonderful specimens of splendor in attire, 
but neither duck nor peacock has any-hand 
in the matter. To man alone is given the 
high art of using taste, judgment, genius, in 
his clothes. And high art it is, in spite of 
all our denunciations. 

Man and his Maker are the formers of all 
the fashions of the world. Man devises his 
own dress. The Creator devises the dress 
of all the beasts of the field, the birds of 
the air, the fish of the sea. If we are to be 
taught by example, there need be inherently 
no limit to variety and splendor of costume. 
So far as usefulness is concerned, all the 
birds might ju&8t as well be gray. Does a 
fish taste any better because his scales shim- 
mer like opal in the sunshine? Man may 
wreak himself on invention, but he can ney- 
er hope to surpass the splendor of the bee- 
tle and the butterfly. Why is the cut of a 
coat, the tint of a gown, unworthy of the hu- 
man mind, when the Creator has so clothed 
the grass of the field which to-day is and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven? A woman 
trims her hat, but God made the feather. 
If the Almighty and All-knowing could find 
His good pleasure in spreading the blue of 


the heavens and the green of the meadows— 


if He enjoyed strewing the earth with blos- 
soms, and filling these autumn woods with 
every fantasy of color and brilliance—shall 
we disdain to follow Him with unequal steps, 
and weave His textures and mingle His hues 
for the adornment of what He has chosen 


to be the perfect flower of His world, the. 
crown of His creation, man, little lower than 
the angels? 


Dressing is not a mere whim, arbitrary, 
Frivolous men and 


the fashion of dress is founded on deep prin- 
ciples, shaded by delicate distinctions, fruit- 
ful of great results. It is not simply that 


the sorrow of France drapes all the world 


in dun; but climate, vigor, nationality, prog- 
ress, droop the folds or tighten the wraps, 
blend or blazon the colors. Dress is, indeed, 
so important, so vital a matter, that it has 
been thought dangerous for one nationality, 
though never so superior, to tamper with 
the costume of another, however inferior. 
Mr. Cuartes NoRDHOFF, an outgrowth of 
the highest civilization of New York, thinks 
that “the deleterious habit of wearing clothes 
has done much to kill off the Hawaiian peo- 
ple.” Our missionaries, good and great men 
as they were, had not sufficiently studied 
fashion. They probably thought, as most of 
us think, that “fashion” is the device of some 
“scarlet woman”—some emanation from 
the Evil One that lies in wait to devour— 
and never considered that in their own black 
coats and white chokers they were as rigid- 
ly following the fashions as the most gayly 
dressed lady at the midnight ball. They 
did not consider that “fashion,” prescribing 
its scantiness and simplicity to the Hawai- 
ian, had its foundation in the requirements 
of soil and climate, or was any thing but 
barbarian, and to be supplanted at the ear- 
liest possible moment by the hat and coat 
and trowsers, the shoes and bonnet and gown, 
of New England’s rigorous skies. 

It is not whether you shall or shall not 
follow the fashion ; it is what fashion and 
whose fashion shall you follow. It is wheth- 
er you shall follow unintelligently or intel- 
ligently, moderately or extravagantly. Mr. 
NorDHOFF’s party came across a man at 
work in very scanty attire. Out of respect 
to his visitors, the man, after receiving them, 
slipped into the bush, and re-appeared clad 
in hat and shirt, confidently believing, no 
doubt, that he had thus approved himself 
a cosmopolitan. But in rejecting Hawaiian 
attire he had not become wholly American, 
and while the first may have been somewhat 
startling, the second was ridiculous into the 
bargain. And when to this you add that the 
gentle and gracious Hawaiians are dying out 
at the rate of sixty per cent. in forty years, 
and partly, at least, under the weight of 
their clothing and in the heavy shade of 
their close houses, it is surely time to pause 
and consider whether fashion, in Hawaii and 
elsewhere, may not have its own sufficient 
reasons for being. 

“Tf life and death are the same, why do 
you not kill yourself?” asked a rash man of 
a Stoic. 

“Because they are the same,” replied the 
Stoic. 

Fashion is of no account; why should we 
follow it? 

But if it is of no account we may just as 
well follow it as frown on it. A woman— 
and a man too—must be dressed. Why not, 
then, dress like other people? Why not 
dress like the people who are alive and will 
make remarks, rather than like the people 
who are dead and tell no tales? It is cer- 
tainly pleasanter to be inconspicuous than 
conspicnous. We do not begrudge the toga 
to the Romans, but Cicero himself wonld 
not like to dine in it where every one else 
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wore his dress-coat. Truth and loyalty are 
due to the absent; politeness should be paid 
to the present. A girl should stand up for 
her grandmother against all comers, but 
no interpretation of the fifth commandment 
makes it incumbent upon her to wear the 
“calash” which sheltered that good lady 
from the sun during her earthly pilgrimage. 

There are follies and whimsies in fashion. 
There is opportunity for individual taste and 
choice. Nevertheless, the wisest thing for 
people in general to do is to follow the fash- 
ion that prevails. It is only in exceptional 
cases that they will obtain a larger result of 
satisfaction at a less outlay of trouble by set- 
ting up their own standard. Dress is too 
important to be denounced, too significant 
to be neglected, but too pliable to found a 
fight on! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING sUIT. 


(HE demi-polonaise walking suit, illustrated 

on our first page (of which a cut paper pattern 
is published), is a fashionable model for black or 
other dark silk suits, or for those made of the 
new wool diagonals, cashmere, serge, vigogne, 
de bége, etc. We commend it to the reader for 
its stylish simplicity, and also because yery lit- 
tle material is required for its construction. The 
demi-polonaise which forms the over dress has 
long, straight, square-cornered fronts, drawn to- 
ward the back by a sash, while the back has 
merely a basque, which accounts for its name 
of half-polonaise. The garment is tight-fitting, 
short on the shoulders, fits smoothly over the 
hips, and must hang down the sides without a 
wrinkle. A single breadth of silk is required for 
each front, to which a narrow sloping piece, like 
a gore, is added low down on the back. Of 
course this piece is cut on (without a seam) in 
wider goods, ‘The model from which our sketch 
is taken is made of black silk, trimmed with 
very small side pleatings headed by shell trim- 
ming that shows an inner lining of black velvet, 
This surrounds the whole garment, extending up 
the back and also up each front, and around the 
neck, where it forms a ruff. The front, without 
a vest, buttons from the throat to the waist, 
whence it falls open, disclosing the skirt trim- 
ming, which consists of rows of pleating with 
shell heading. The basque back has two hollow 
box-pleats, and may be simply piped with velvet, 
or arranged to show a velvet facing inside the 
pleats. The sash of silk lined with velvet holds 
the two breadths closely together just below the 
basque, and is tied in a knot, or else hanging 
loops, instead of a regular bow. The sleeves are 
close coat-shape, opening up the outside seam in 
duchesse fashion. Many of these demi-polonaises 
have a panier puff of the material set in under 
the basque, or else taking the place of the basque, 
and producing a very stylish effect. Blue or 
rose-colored silk is sometimes used for lining the 
shell trimming of black silk dresses, while dark 
silk suits have linings of lighter shades of the 
same color. ‘The richest trimming for black 
silk demi-polonaises is a band of solid jet galloon 
with fringe entirely of jet. Very plain black 
silk suits have merely a three-inch bias band of 
the silk or of velvet edging the demi-polonaise, 
with a double piping fold of silk on the upper 
edge of the band. A dark gray silk had pleat- 
ings of the same headed by a velvet band. A 
black cashmere demi-polonaise had narrow side 
pleatings and band of gros grain. The black 
silk skirt was trimmed with three groups of silk 
pleating, two rows four inches wide in each 
group, with a shell cashmere trimming above 
each cluster. A suit of navy blue serge made 
in the same way had serge pleatings and band, 
with a piping of black gros grain each side of 
the band. 

‘¢ 47 THE OPENINGS.” 


The large furnishing stores have just had their 
opening or reception days, where velvets, cash- 
meres, and thousand-dollar dresses were exhibit- 
ed and sold as recklessly as though the financial 
crisis and its results were already forgotten. 
Many variations of the stately dresses described 
last week were shown, and the early suggestions 
of the season were confirmed. For instance, it 
is a fact that French costumes intended for the 
street are short enough to escape the ground, 
and these are already adopted here by prome- 
naders on Fifth Avenue. To lift the skirt or 
half carry it on the arm is ungraceful and weari- 
some, and ladies are glad to wear the short, trim 
French skirt. These are also very narrow, and 
the gores are sewed into the belt in many cases 
without the slightest fullness. 
corroboration is that the garments of last year 
can easily be remodeled to suit the present fash- 
ion of scant polonaises, tight redingotes, and 
square over-skirts. “Even the short basques of 
the past season may be lengthened into the new 
styles by joining a square basque at the waist, 
and concealing the seam beneath the universally 
worn belt. Coat sleeves can be cut closer-fitting, 
and modernized by having a pleated frill of silk 
falling over the hand to match the ruff, and a 
reyers cuff, stifily lined to keep it in shape, turned 
upward toward the elbow. Pockets behind on 
polonaises and redingotes, half hidden among the 
back drapery, are newer than the square side 
pockets now worn. The hanging auménitre is 
also seen in various materials. Those made of 
black lace and jet are worn with any dress. 
Tight-fitting double-breasted polonaises and 
basques are without revers, and are lapped either 
straight or diagonally, and buttoned from the 
throat to the edge, two rows of buttons quite 
close together ornamenting the front. A ruff or 
else a flaring standing collar of the material then 
trims the neck. There are yery elegant dresses 
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innocent of flounces, having simply folds of vel- 
yet around the skirt, yet the majority are still 
trimmed to excess. French dresses show a de- 
cided fancy for row upon row of narrow fine side 
pleating, cut straight, four inches wide, hemmed 
on each edge, sewed flatly on the upper side, and 
held by an under thread in the middle. ‘This is 
not new, nor to be commended, as it is heavy, 
requires a great deal of material, and the pressed 
pleats soon cut and fray the threads, but it prom- 
ises to be much used. Modistes say it is an easy 
Matter to cut up twelve yards of silk for the 
pleatings of a single costume. Instead of simple 
side-pleated ruffs, there are many standing and 
flaring collars, held in position by a wire, with 
sometimes a bold triple box-pleat behind. The 
single revers in front is quite pretty, though it 
has a most one-sided appearance. 

The fancy for jet trimming is revived, and 
promises to surpass the extravagant use made 
of it a few years ago. Whole polonaises are so 
nearly covered with jet that you can not rest a 
finger-tip on a spot where it is not. These are 
made of black Sicilienne or of cashmere, and are 
bought by stylish young women, who provide 
themselves with three or four skirts of black silk 
variously trimmed. As usual, black is more uni- 
versally worn than any one of the dark colors, or 
than all put together. Three darts are found on 
many of the French basques. ‘The caprice for 
smoked pearl buttons of a shade to match the 
costume, whether it be silk or fine wool, is fast 
putting oxidized silver buttons out of date; cut 
steel buttons are also preferred to silver ones. 
Long-looped bows with buckles are also favorite 
ornaments. 

COSTUMES. 

One of the most elegant costumes exhibited is 
of myrtle green silk and velvet. The silk skirt 
has no flounces, but merely two velvet folds three 
inches wide, with two silk cords at the head of 
each. The velvet over-skirt hangs long, smooth, 
and narrow in front, curves up high on the sides, 
is without drapery, hangs plainly behind in two 
long tabs’ buttoned together, and is edged with 
deep fringe. Medicis square basque of velvet 
with silk sleeves, velvet puff below the elbow, 
and a silk fraise around the neck. A black silk 
dress has five straight gathered flounces behind, 
with narrower ruffles on each flounce, Horizon- 
tal folds cover the front breadth. On each side 
is a square hanging over-skirt breadth edged with 
jet galloon and lace. The basque has three darts, 
is simply piped on the edge, and has square re- 
vers. ‘I'o complete these silk costumes for the 
Street are velvet, cashmere, and camel’s-hair 
wraps, in Dolman fashion, with square mantilla 
fronts and sacque backs. These wraps are laden 
with jet, embroidery, soutache, and fringe, and 
cost from $150 to $275. 

Costumes partly camel’s-hair and partly silk 
are made up with stylish flat trimmings, and cost 
from $125 upward. The silk skirts are trimmed 
with two or three bias bands of camel’s-hair piped 
with silk, and perhaps a single straight silk flounce 
around the edge. Above this is a round apron- 
front over-skirt of camel’s-hair, trimmed with a 
three-inch silk band, and the suit is completed 
by a close-fitting English walking jacket of cam- 
el’s-hair with silk revers. Wigogne and silk 
suits made in the same manner have also a tight 
basque of vigogne with silk sleeves. The smoked 
pearl buttons on such suits are colored to match 
admirably. Among less expensive goods are 
three pieces of the coarse but stylish diagonal 
wools—namely, over-skirt, English basque with 
four wide pieces in back, and a sleeveless jacket 
with stylish buttons, pockets, and standing col- 
lar—costing altogether from $35 to $40. When 
worn over a black silk skirt these make a pretty 
fall costume. Polonaises of the dark rough-sur- 
faced wool fabrics now in yogue, plainly but styl- 
ishly made, cost $25 and upward. 


DINNER DRESSES. 

Open-worked English embroidery on black 
silk is the novelty for over dresses above the light 
silks worn at ceremonious dinners and receptions, 
For instance, a lavender silk dress has a sleeve- 
less basque and square over-skirt, wrought all 
over in eyelet, open wheel, and compass patterns ; 
the needle-work is exquisite, the pale color shows 
ehvonen the open spaces, and the effect is very 

ine. 

There are also black net polonaises, embroid- 
ered all over with jet, to wear with black or with 
colored silk dresses. One of these has a brocaded 
sash in rose pink and scarlet, draped low in 
front, as if outlining an apron; the neck has a 
standing collar of net, with pink lining. Anoth- 
er has blue gros grain ribbon bows and sash. A 
white polonaise is of perpendicular strips of gros 
grain, separated by white camel’s-hair insertion, 
edged with lace to match. 

‘The handsomest black velvet dress shown is a 
demi-train and basque, trimmed with five length- 
wise rows of lace, with solid jet passementerie in 
the middle; a deep flounce crosses the front 
breadths, meeting the lengthwise tablier, but the 
train is not trimmed, 

EVENING DRESSES. 

_ Full dress toilettes are composed of yery light 
silks, trimmed with velvet of the darkest shade 
of that color, with crépe lisse pleatings, flounces 
of Valenciennes or of white camel’s-hair lace, 
and garlands of flowers. The skirts are very 
moderate demi-trains, The over-skirts are of 
fanciful construction, consisting in greater part 
of velvet sashes, or else whole breadths of lace. 
‘Two basques, one high in the neck and the other 
low, are usually provided; they are made with 
merely one seam in the back, and haye antique 
sleeves, plain to the elbow and ruffled below. 

Blue or pink tulle embroidered is an’ elegant 
novelty for over-skirts of light silks. A lovely 
dress of palest sky blue silk has dark sapphire 
velvet accessories in the way of flounces, piping, 
bows, and ruff, while the long over-skirt and sash 
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are of gossamer tulle, sky blue, wrought all over 
with shaded blue floss, A shell pink faille is 
trimmed with side pleatings of pink crépe lisse. 
A wide pink faille sash, draped low in apron 
shape, has a garland of shaded leaves laid upon 
it, and carried up to the waist behind. An 
opal-tinted silk has deep side-pleated flounces 
and an apron edged with dark garnet velvet, on 
which is a wide Valenciennes flounce to soften 
the high color. ‘The high basques are for din- 
ner-parties and the opera, the low basques for 
balls. ‘These low corsages are deeply pointed in 
the neck, back and front, or else all square and 
only three-quarters low; the shoulder points are 
curved in every instance, though the back and 
fronts are sometimes indelicately low. Pleatings 
standing like ruffs finish off many of these, and 
the short sleeves have upturned revers, One of 
the prettiest dresses is pale buff silk, with eight 
or nine silk pleated flounces covering the back 
breadths, while the front has a long square 
apron of buff crépe lisse bordered with autumn 
leaves embroidered in chenille. On a blue silk 
there are smoked pearl buttons that look like 
opals, and are almost as expensive. The only 
over-skirt is a breadth of white camel’s-hair lace 
hanging smoothly on each side. The flounces 
are caught at the top in small shirred puffs, a 
fashion much used at present, 


EVENING WRAPS. 

The wraps for evening parties and the opera 
are of pale-tinted Sicilienne and cashmere, in- 
stead of the white cloaks once so popular. They 
are in Dolman and sacque shapes, with hoods 
and standing flaring collar or ruff of silk. For 
ornament they are trimmed with embroidery, 
lace, fringe, and swan’s-down. Pearl-color, 
Nile green, rose, and pale blue Sicilienne are 
trimmed with a border of white embroidery, or 
else are thickly wrought all over with shaded 
floss of the color of the material, making a beau- 
tiful monotone wrap. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co.; A. T. 
Srewarr & Co. ; and Lorp & Taytor. 
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Tue Shah, on returning to the capital of his 
dominions, was received with great enthusiasm, 
the whole population turning out to escort him 
to his palace. He made a little stump speech to 
them, saying that he had visited foreign coun- 
tries for the sole BER Re of examining what 
was new and good, and as far as possible intro- 
ducing whatever he could that would benefit his 
government and people. He had a good time, 
and would now settle down to his work. 

—Miss Bunker, a deaf-mute, and daughter of 
Ene, one of the Siamese Twins, was recently 
married in North Carolina to Mr. Haynsgs, also 
a mute. On their homeward journey from 
church the bridal party came very near being 
drowned while crossing a swollen stream. The 
bridegroom, who had never swam before, res- 
cued his bride by swimming and carrying her in 
his arms a, distance of several yards to shore. 

—JEDEDIAH WEIss, the oldest native resident 
of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, has just died at the 

of eerentyoene For fifty years he was one 
of a quartette of trombonists, who, in accord- 
ance with Moravian usage, announce the death of 
members of their denomination by playing cho- 
rals from the steeple of the church by way of 
sf paging bell.” 

—A. K. H. B., the author of that. charmin; 
book, The Recreations of a Country Parson, wil 
publish in a few weeks a new book, entitled A 
Scotch Communion Sunday, to which are added 
certain Discourses from a University City. 

—The reception of Mr. Witk1e CoLiins by 
the Lotos Club on the evening of the 27th ult. 


was a very brilliant affair. His speech in answer. 


to the welcome of Mr. President Rem was ex- 
ceedingly felicitous, as, indeed, were all the 
speeches made during the evening. 

—The oldest instructor in young-idea firing 
in Rhode Island is Miss Hannan Inman, who 
taught school in Providence seventy-five years 

o. She is nearly ninety-four, and has taught in 
many places in Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 
The salary varied with the schools. Rhode Isl- 
and commenced by giving her twenty cents a 
week, but Massachusetts, clearly discerning her 
ability, advanced the figures to a quarter of a 
dollar, and so reaped the benefit of her maturer 

ears. * 
es —Miss Aspy WoopreicH, daughter of the 
Rey. T. A. WoopteieH, of East Bennington, has 
been elected to the piolestornty of chemistry 
in the Pennsylvania Female College, Pittsburg. 
Wages $1300, 

—It is said of Cares Cusuine that when he 
was appointed judge, many years ago, in Massa- 
chusetts, he read sixty volumes of Massachusetts 
Reports in nineteen days, and that his average 
study and labor for years have been seventeen 
hours a day. Why not take advantage of the 
Ten-hour law ? 

—The Rev. Dr. Epson, of Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, has just celebrated his eightieth birthday, 
and within a few months will, if spared, celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of his ministry, the fif- 
tieth of his marriage, and the fiftieth of the or- 
ganization of his parish. 

—A Boston man would fain have it believed 
that_were Dr. 8amuEL Jonson now alive, and 
in New England, he mist say that epizootic 
spasmodic affections of the nasal organ are not 
eminently conducive to calligraphic legibility, 
the perspicuous sphericity of rhetorical sen- 
tences, or continuous colloquies uninterrupted 
by nose-quakes and explosive manifestations of 
the olfactory arrangements. 

—Captain Taxzor, of Plainfield, Connecticut, 
who died a few days since at the age of one hun- 
dred, lacking a few days, was the witness in his 
day of many remarkable occurrences, He was 
born in Providence, Rhode Island, during the 
reign of Gzorex III. Providence was then a 
straggling sea-port town of four thousand inhab- 
itants. The colony was agitated by the imposi- 
tions of the mother country, and burning with 
the ideas of independence. JosEPH WANTON, 
who was afterward deposed by the General As- 
sembly for his adherence to the crown, was Goy- 
ernor of the colony. Louis XV. reigned in 
France, FREDERICK the Great in Prussia, and 
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the able and infamous CaTHerne in Russia. 
The century covered by this life seems, so far as 
those who have lived the latter part of it can 
judge, the most important in the records of 
time. Nearly all the governments of the world 
have been overturned by revolution, by con- 
quest, or by peaceful changes that have averted 
by anticipating violent ones. The whole face 
of civilization has been altered, and science, hu- 
manity, and freedom have made advances great- 
er than marked the progress of a thousand years 
before, 

—In Baron Srockmar’s memoirs, by his son, 
a description is given of the curious red-taper: 
of royal housekeeping by Queen VicToRIA, te 
is something wonderful. If a pane of glass or 
the door of a cupboard requires mending, it can 
not be done without the following process: A 
requisition is prepared and signed by the Chief 
Cook, it is then countersigned by the Clerk of 
the Kitchen, then it is taken to be signed by the 
Master of the Household, thence it is taken to 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office, where it is author- 
ized, and then laid before the Clerk of the Works 
under the Office of Woods and Forests, and con 
sequently many a window and cupboard have re- 
mained broken for months. 

_—Mr. Henri Tanz, so favorably known by 
his work on English literature, is writing an 
elaborate history of the French Revolution, 
which will be mainly founded on an examina- 
tion of state papers and other contemporary 
documents which have not been published, 

—The most “ personal” inscription we have 
read of in tombstone literature is that on a 
slab in Pennsylvania, which reads, ‘In memory 
of TaniTHA, beloved wife of JosEpH WricuHt, 
Tomas ANDREWS, EBeN Hatstep, EpwarD 
Murray, and Cuartes Dean, by her devoted 
husband, Cyrus Mor@an.” 

—Among the clever impromptu speeches made 
at the Lotos Club’s reception of Mr. WILKIE 
CoLLINns was one by Major-General M‘DowELL, 
in which he stated the interesting fact that the 
stories of that distinguished novelist were to 
be found in the library of every military post 
throughout the country. 

—Miss Mary Gray Rarray, of London, re- 
cently deceased, left by her will the sum of 
$100,000, free of duty, to her executors, to be by 
them divided among such charitable institutions 
of that city as they may think best. 

—‘Ik Marvel’ is now in his new house at 
Edgewood, a beautiful spot overlooking New 
Haven. It is built of stone gathered from the 
farm itself, which is said to have a gneiss effect. 

—Mr. Davin Preston, of Detroit, has seen the 
results that are sure to follow persistence in a 

ood cause. He has succeeded in raising $60,000 

‘or Albion College, to secure an additional gift, 
contingently promised, of $50,000. One of the 
Michigan papers says that he set the example 








by heading the list with a large donation, and 
then had all the members of his family give. He 
a family in 


talked, gave, and prayed: Scareely 
the State but heard his appeal. He had till Bep- 
tember 15 to raise the amount. September 9 
there were still $6000 to be raised. He did not 
despair, but worked, and on the 14th he raised 
the last dollar. 

—Ex-President JoHNson is said to have had 
$60,000 to his credit, at a cent. interest, in 
the First National Bank of Washington at the 
time of its failure. Should this prove a total 
failure, the old gentleman will, to use an ex- 

ression quite common in his own Tennessee, 

e seriously “disgruntled.” 

—It is in the mind of Miss THackeEray, if ev- 
ery thing goes smoothly meanwhile, to come 
a-visiting the United States next year. 

—Dr. Lixpemay, director of the United States 
Mint, is doubtless a good man and scientific; 
but when he expresses the opinion that silver 
coin may not unlikely be the ordinary circula- 
ting medium by the ist of November next, we 
are dubious as to his finance. He is said to 
have issued orders that will insure a coinage of 
more bullion during the next three months than 
was ever coined during any similar period in the 
Bury of the government. 

—We are permitted to mention the occur- 
rence, though not to give the name of the gen- 
tleman who stopped in ata Brae ay restaurant 
a few days since, and, asking for a plate of pork 
and beans, was constrained to open his ree 
when he heard the waiter, in loud voice, order, 
“Brown-stone front for one!” 

—Mr. Grote, the historian, unlike most of 
the at philosophers and writers, was frank 
to admit the mistakes of his earlier years. “I 
have,” said he, ‘‘ outlived three great illusions. 
The first illusion has been—I always held that 
if supreme power were held by the people, it 
would be exercised more righteously than when 
intrusted to one person or a few. This I have 
found to be a mistake. 2. I always maintained 
that Ireland might be made contented and loyal 
by governing her in the same way as England; 
therefore I opposed coercion bills and all ex- 
ceptional legislation in reference to the sister 
kingdom. But I grieve to say I have now come 
to a different conclusion. 3. I cherished the 
persuasion that as people advanced in intelli- 

ence and material prosperity they would es- 
one it a duty to educate their children without 
state aid. But this I find to be the greatest de- 
lusion of all. The rich have done their best to 
instill into the people the notion that the edu- 
cation of their children belongs to others.” 
Well would it be, and have been, if Mr. Mini 
and other politicians and philosophers had gone 
on inquiring, and with so much candor and cour- 
age admitted the errors of their youth and im- 
mature judgment, after the example of GEORGE 
GRoTE. 

—Mr. J. Brown, an Englishman, has “ march- 
ed on” to New England with delightful success, 
having been so fortunate as to find the lar; 
cake of pure gold yet discovered. It weighs 408 
ounces, the product of 600 tons of quartz, and 
the result of six weeks’ work. After paying all 
expenses it gives the possessor a clear profit of 


—It comes from London that the splendid 
mansion which is now being built at Kensing- 
ton, near Mr. THACKERAY’s old house, and fa- 
cing Kensington Gardens, is to become the pal- 
ace of the Duke of Edinburgh and his bride. 

—At the recent Northwestern Indiana M. E, 
Conference, at South Bend, Bishop Simpson in- 
troduced to the Conference Mr. ScuuyLER Cox- 
FAX, who addressed that body in a very felici- 
tous manner. At its conclusion Bishop Srmp- 
son remarked, “ And we all hope that his future 
may be more brilliant than his past.” ‘* Amen,’? 
responded the breturen. 


Hosted by Ce oogle 
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Darned. Tulle 
Border. 

‘Tuts border may be 
worked on white tulle 
with glazed cotton, or 
else on black tulle with 
filling silk. It is suit- 
able for the high fraises 
so fashionable at pres- 
ent, and for fichus and 
other lingerie. Having 
drawn the design on 
linen, baste on the tulle 
smoothly, and work the 
design with the mate- 
rial selected, observing 
the illustration. Edge 
the border with button- 
hole stitch scallops on 

the outer edge. 


Design for Sofa- 
Pillow.—Petit 
Point Embroidery 
on Cloth. 

‘Tuts design is work- 
ed on gray cloth with 
blue, red, and yellow 
zephyr worsted in petit 
point. Bastea picce of 
undivided canvas of the 
requisite size on the cloth, and work the embroid- 
ery, observing the illustration. After finishing the 
embroidery, draw out the threads of the canvas. 


Border for Wrappings, Dresses, etc. 

Tus border is designed for trimming dresses, 
wrappings, ete. It is worked with shaded silk 
of the color of the garment for which it is de- 
signed in satin and half-polka stitch, 
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COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 


HILE commerce has of late years extend- 

ed with extraordinary rapidity, the devel- 
opment of a corresponding moral sense has by 
no means kept pace with it. A shop-keeper at 
the present day who should keep to the code of 
his grandfather might in practice be a far 
greater rogue. Each of them would admit 


in terms that cheating was wrong; and each of 
them would in secret put in a saving clause to 
the effect that to sin really consisted in cheating 
your next-door neighbor. But then the grand- 
father lived in a world of next-door neighbors. 
He was a member of a small society changing 
yery slowly, each of whom had not only a lively 


Rf. 
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interest in his neigh- 
bor’s honesty, but had 
the power of constantly 
keeping an eye upon 
him. If a dairy-man 
adulterated his “milk, 
he got a bad character 
within a little circle, be- 
yond which he had no 
power of looking, and 
therefore he was pretty 
certain of suffering very 
rapidly for any offenses 
he might commit. If 
fate had put it in his 
power to cheat a man 
living at the antipodes, 
he would possibly have 
felt very little scruple 
about doing it; but then 
fate never did put it in 
his power. On the oth- 
er hand, his grandson, 
inheriting the samemor- 
al views, has constant 
relations with the most 
distant parts of the 
world, and therefore 
constant opportunities 
of cheating people to 
whom he feels himself 
bound by no compre- 
hensible tie. He speedily reconciles himself to 
conduct of which he would see the dishonesty and 
impolicy if its objects were brought nearer to him. 
Indeed, it may be said that in some sense the 
amount of commercial dishonesty is only a meas- 
ure of the degree in which we can trust each 
other. 
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““THERE IS A YOUTH IN BRINTON DELL, 
AND CLARA WINWOOD LOVES HIM WELL.” 


MARRIAGE MORN. 

I. 
Tis May-time, and the marriage morn 
Of Clara Winwood, who was born 

In yonder cot 
That seems to float upon the corn— 
Fair May-time and her marriage morn; 

Would it were not! 
The bridegroom walks with happy stride; 
But he has only won her pride. 


IL. 
She tames her love and gives her hand 
Because he is a lord of land, 

And he can ride 
Ten miles and say, “ All this is mine; 
And what is mine, my love, is thine.” 

And she ean hide 
Her soul, and, though her heart be cold, 
Put on a smile to get his gold. 


i. 
There is a youth in Brinton Dell, 
And Clara Winwood loves him well; 
And he loves her 
Unto the very core of truth— 
With all the passion of his youth; 
And would it were 
That he could prove true love and health 
‘Are far beyond the price of wealth! 
Iv. 
Old women tread the church-yard grass 
'To see the bride and bridegroom pass ; 
And children play 
Round graye-stones where their sisters sleep; 
And older children know and weep, 
And turn away. 
The gossips stand beneath the trees, 
And watch and wait in twos and threes. 


Vz 
The belfry shakes, the warm air swells 
With merry peals of bridal bells. 
Alas, alas! 
For Time will teach the bride by stealth 
That love is richer far than wealth. 
Alas, alas! 
The bridegroom who can buy and sell 
Shali meet the youth of Brinton Deil! 





THROUGH FIRE AND WATER. 


A Tale of City Bite. 
By FREDERICK TALBOT, 


Avrnor or “Tue Wining Hazarp,” “Jack Puen’s 
Lxeaoy,” Ero., ETO. 





CHAPTER I. 
“Oh, do but think 

You stand upon the rivage and behold 

A city on th’ inconstant billows dancing.” 

N the Temple Pier—high water or there- 

abouts—the tide still hurrying strongly up- 
ward in mid-stream, but hanging lazily about 
the twirls and eddies by the shore; on the Tem- 
ple Pier—time, Saturday, one hour past noon, 
and short of the ebb—stands a group of two or 
three persons apart from the crowd of river- 
farers who throng the floating platform. 

It is a fine breezy day, and there is a rare 
spring-tide flooding in. Great masses of muddy, 
effervescing waters twist and roll, seethe and boil, 
and flash the foaming crests of their brown wave- 
lets under the eye of the yellow-visaged sun; and 
hurrying upward, too, upon the breast of this 
impetuous tide, all the fleet of Thamesis share 
its throb and pulse. 

The swart and noisy tug drags a long train of 
swinging barges at its tail; the high-piled hay- 
boat from the Medway drives crabwise on its 
course, as fast as wind and sail and rushing tide 
and massive sweep can carry it. Hoys and billy- 
boys are speeding on; gigs and wherries spin 
like tops upon their upward way. Steamers, too, 
gay with pennons, crowded with holiday-mak- 
ers, dash onward on the crest of the grand tidal 


| wave; and the big Gravesend boat, with the 
| black and white diamond funnel, quite a sea-go- 


ing craft among this crowd of egg-shells, paddles 
majestically to her moorings. Giving voice, too, 
with lively brazen tongue, to all this stir and 
movement, the band of the Royal Middlesex 
Rifles peals forth a gallant march; and on the 
deck of the steamer Citizen K, now lying along- 
side the pier, are all the members and friends of 
the Daily Mentor Rowing Club; for this is the 
great féte-day of the club, and they are all for 
Putney bound, with favoring wind and tide; and 
there shall be many races rowed in skiff and gig, 
in tiny wager-boats and sharp, long-reaching 
“eight.” 

The group I mentioned just now consists of a 
man and woman, respectable people no doubt, 
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but with nothing remarkable about them, and | 
a girl, evidently their daughter. She is remark- | 
able because she is beautiful. ‘The pure and | 
classical contour of her face, her wealth of gold- | 
en hair, her eyes of steadfast cerulean blue, her 
firm but ripe and dewy lips, her clear-cut chin, 
her figure, rounded, shapely, noble, would mark 
her any where as beautiful. 

**Come now, if you’re going,” cried one of the 
pier-men, preparing to cast off the gangway. 

“Come along, Patty; we can’t lose our trip | 
along of your young man,” cried the respectable- 
looking man. 

**Oh, one half minute, father ; one half min. 
ute!” There were distress, disappointment, di 
enchantment, in the girl’s face as she turned away | 
to the boat; and then, all of a sudden, it light- 
ened up into a glow ineffable ; her lips parted, | 
her white teeth shone out, her eyes, strained and | 
stretched with watching, rounded with full glow- | 
ing orbs. This mood, however, lasted for a | 
moment only ; and in the next she was the shy, | 
coy maiden, and followed her parents obediently 
across the narrow gangway into the boat. But 
it was evident that he had come. 

This little scene was watched with much in- 
terest and some amusement by a middle-aged 
man, who wore a light alpaca overcoat and 
straw-colored gloves—a man with a face good- 
humored if somewhat coarse, keen and intelli- 
gent eyes, mouth mobile but sensual, and light 
flowing beard and mustache. He was evidently 
an important man with the Daily Mentor’s boat, 
‘The master of the steamer touched his hat to 
him ; the printer’s devils—redeemed and cleansed 
—who formed a little knot by the prow of the 
boat, nudged each other and whispered, ‘‘ That’s 
Mr. Bilfil.”. For Mr. Bilfil was a part proprietor 
of the Daily Mentor, and a great man in many 
ways. 

But Mr. Bilfil frowned a little when he saw a | 
good-looking youth spring from the pier, and, 
lightly leaping over the side-rails, place himself 
beside beautiful Patty. 

“Oh, we'd quite given you up, Mr. Hulse,” 
said the young lady, in the most indifferent tone | 
she could assume. 

“I’m late, am I not? but I couldn’t help it. 
The chief nailed me just as I was starting, and 
kept me jawing with him for ten minutes. I’ve 
had such a run. I’m afraid something will go 
crack, I'm palpitating so.” 

“*You ’aven’t got any thing the matter with 
your ‘art, I hope, Mr. "Ulse ?” said Robinson—he 
was a compositor in the Daily Mentor oftice— 
looking round and winking. 

Patty tossed her head. It was not in this way 
such subjects should be approached. 























Edward Hulse was a young man of two or 
three and twenty years, who had served his arti- 
cles with Messrs. Paston and Brett, solicitors, the 
former being his uncle, and was now employed 
by them at a salary as a clerk. His father was 









| old Fleetwood Hulse, the agent of the South of 


England Drain-pipe and Tile Company, a man 
who had seen better—that is, more prosperous— 
day Edward lived with his father and mother 
and his sister Lucy in a house by the river-side, 
belonging to the Drain-pipe Company, lying close 
to their wharf—the Ebbsfleet wharf and ware- 
house. He was decidedly superior in social 
status to the Robinsons. Both they and he felt 
it, and were uncomfortable in consequence. Pat- 









| ty, by herself, was glorious, delightful; but Pat- 


ty, with papa and mamma in company, was still 
beautiful, still charming, but—vwell, a little 
flat. 

Edward knew that he was doing'a very foolish 
thing in the estimation of all his sensible friends. 
He had made Patty's acquaintance in an unor- 
thodox way, helping her over a crossing one day 
in the City; and fascinated by her beauty, he 
had improved his opportunities, and there was 
no doubt—Patiy had no doubt—that he was 
very much in love with her. But each had felt 
it to be a crucial test when she invited him to 
join them on this excursion up the river. To 
appear as Patty’s lover before her father and 
mother was quite a different thing from those 
delightful surreptitious walks, when he would lie 
in wait for her as she returned to her home in 
‘Trinity Square, and would take one or two de- 
lightful turns with her round the Tower Gar- 
dens. There, was mystery, romance; here, 
plain prosaic matter of fact. It was a serious 
thing, this trip on the river, to Master Edward. 
It meant making up his mind; it meant being 
asked as to his “intentions ;” it meant making 
a plunge downward in the social scale; it meant 
owning for beaux-parents a somewhat vulgar 
printer and his wife, who let lodgings in Trinity 
Square, Tower Hill. Now he was a prudent 
youth, and very much of a Philistine, and was 
in the habit of looking ahead; and he didn’t like 
all this. But he was fascinated and inthralled 
by Patty, and he could do no less, 

Nevertheless, when Robinson pére asked him 
about his ‘*’art,” he shuddered. 

But Patty was a girl of tact and nerve, and 
was quite alive to the difficulties of the position. 
She neatly brought her father into contact with 
Parkins, who always engaged him in a political 
discussion, and, after placing her mamma in a 
comfortable seat near the boiler, led her lover to 
the fore part of the boat. 

“Let us go into the stern, Patty; there is no- 











“OH, JOHN, HOW YOU FRIGHTENED ME!” 
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body there, and we can have a capital talk there. 
I hate being in a crowd.” 

Now, although there was not any regulation 
on the subject, yet it was well understood that 
the after part of the boat was reserved for the 
proprietors of the Daily Mentor, their friends, 
and any of the superior staff who might care to 
join the party. Consequently Patty hesitated 
when Edward asked her to go aft with him. 

“<T don’t think it would be liked,” she said ; 
**T don’t think we have any busivess there.” 

A quick look of impatience crossed Edward’s 
face. Again he knew himself in a false position, 
again felt the gall of social prejudice. 

“You won't mind staying with me a little 
while,” said Patty, looking at him meekly. 
“+ When we get to Putney you can go ashore and 
see your fine friends, and leave poor m3 to my- 
self.” 

“Tl stay with you any where, always,” whis- 
pered Edward, fervently, in her ear, ashamed of 
himself for his short fit of ill temper. But his 
equanimity was more sorely tried when, shortly 
afterward, the burly Mr. Bilfil pushed his way to 
where they were standing. 

‘Why, Patty,” he said, ‘‘ you're getting pret- 
tier and prettier every day.” 

Patty was pleased with the notice and flattery 
of Mr. Bilfil. He was to her a prince, the great 
man of her little world. 

«And you've got your sweetheart too, I see. 
Silly girl, silly girl! if you only knew when you 
are well off!” 

Edward grew hot and furious, and yet didn’t 
know how to resent this tone of superiority. He- 
roics were out of place; still, to be sat upon by 
this fat, straw-colored man was unendurable. 
Just then they touched Waterloo Pier. 

“« Has the George Peabody gone up?” shouted 
a man who had just rushed on to the pier. 

“* Ain’t seen ‘im; I'd a ’ooked ‘im if I ’ad,” 
cried one of the pier-men, who was prodding with 
his boat-hook at a bundle of brown paper which 
was circling in an eddy at the pier-side. 

‘* Yes, she’s gone,” shouted another. 

“They shouldn’t call boats by masculine 
names,” remarked Mr. Bilfil; ‘‘one gets con- 
fused in one’s genders. Hullo, Markwood, what 
brings you here ?—you ain’t a Mentor man?” 

Markwood was the man who had been inquir- 
ing for the George Peabody, and who, finding he, 
or she, had passed, had leaped on board Citizen 
K, the Mentor boat. 

«No, captain,” cried Markwood, ‘‘ I’ve got a 
little bit of respeetability left about me, thank 
goodness; but J don’t mind being seen in your 
company as far as Putney. I want to see a 
youngster of mine pull in the London eight.— 
Hullo, Ned,” he said, ‘‘ you here!” 

Markwood was a man whom every body liked. 
He was a confidential clerk to Messrs. Paston 
and Brett, and knew as much of law as a Thames 
waterman, but he was up to every thing else. 
Did you want a bull-pup or a seat in Parliament, 
Markwood would introduce you to the man who 
would provide you with either. He knew all 
about the crews for the next boat-race, could tell 
you their weights to an ounce, their styles and 
capabilities. He would put you on to a good 
outsider for the Derby ; he could tell you about 
the picture M. was painting, or the book that N. 
was writing. Always doing a good turn for some- 
body, he had always time to do another good 
turn for somebody else. A genial companion 
over pipes and grog, a tender, capable friend by 
a sick-bed, there was no one who had known 
John Markwood who hadn't felt the better for 
him, who didn’t keep a kindly memory of him in 
his heart. Ned Hulse had been a great pet of 
his; and when he saw him philandering with a 
pretty girl, an honest girl too, though not of his 
own standing, he looked grave and pained. He 
called Edward to one side, and they thus left 
Patty under the care of Mr. Bilfil. 

“Look here, Ned,” he whispered ; ‘‘is that a 
girl you could introduce to your sister Lucy—as 
your future wife? ‘ell me yes honestly, and 
T’'ve not another word to say except wishing you 
well.” 

“*But it isn’t a question of future wife,” said 
Ned, pettishly. 

“Then it ought to be. You can't go about. 
with a girl like that without compromising your- 
selfand her. You ain’t a swell, you know, Ned, 
who can flare away making fools of any body 
you please; and if you were such a d——d 
rogue,” said Markwood, ‘‘ by Jupiter, I'd disown 

ou!” 

2 “Do you think,” muttered Edward, “ that 
I'd do any wrong to the girl? There, look at 
her, Markwood ; isn’t she a dear creature?” 

She had turned round to look after her truant 
lover; she had tired of Bilfil, his persiflage, his 
wit; she had cut short some of his innuendoes, 
but she couldn’t quarrel with the man—he was 
her father’s master. So she looked imploringly 
round to Edward, and he couldn't choose but 
answer the summons. 

Markwood’s face puckered up into wrinkles, 
and then he smiled through his eyes. 7 

“The old story,” he said to himself. ‘* They 
will do it.” 





CHAPTER II. 

“Why, give him gold enough, and marry him toa 
puppet. 

Tue late Gilbert Paston, of Brimover Gar- 
dens, Kensington, formerly of Ebbsfleet, City, 
and 675 Borough, merchant and general con- 
tractor, was the son of a Kentish grazier holding 
large tracts of land in Romney Marsh, who add- 
ed to his profits by dealing in corn and hops. 
This grazier had three sons, of whom Gilbert 
was the second born. The eldest succeeded to 
the land; the youngest, ‘Tom, was placed with a 
solicitor in Canterbury, whence in due time he 
migrated to London, and founded the respect- 
able firm of Paston and Brett. -Gilbert took to 





the corn-and-hop trade. An unacknowledged 
but lucrative branch of this business was smug- 
gling. Nearly all the inhabitants of Romney 
Marsh were at that time more or less engaged 
in the contraband trade. Gilbert thus acquired 
early an initiation into all the secrets of that 
dangerous traffic; and when he afterward in- 
creased his ventures, and took a warehouse in the 
Borough and another in Lower Bridge Street, 
and became a prosperous London merchant, there 
were not wanting ill-natured people who said 
that Paston still retained a considerable interest 
in ‘‘ free trade.” Gilbert, however, knew well 
that in such matters boldness was the true pru- 
dence. A few years of successful ventures, car- 
ried on with all the resources of capital and in- 
timate knowledge of the forces opposed to him, 
gave him a considerable fortune, with which he 
wisely retired, and devoted the rest of his life to 
securing and increasing his hoard by judicious 
investments. He was a penurious man, who 
lived, nevertheless, in a good house and kept 
good company. He was always ready with a 
liberal donation for a church or a school, and 
his name was on the committees of management 
of most of the hospitals and charities of London. 
On his relatives he never spent a copper. His 
eldest brother, who had lived a profuse life as a 
man enjoying a safe and sufficient income, had 
been ruined by free trade, or possibly free living, 
and a fall in prices. A small fund was raised 
to support him; Gilbert would not contribute a 
penny. Later on, however, when his brother 
died, and left a daughter, Margaret, completely 
unprovided for, Gilbert so far broke through his 
principles as to take her into his home as house- 
keeper. As she received no wages, however, 
and earned her clothes by giving morning les- 
sons in music in the neighborhood, the arrange~ 
ment was not an unprofitable one for Gilbert. 
Still he grudged her small- expenses of living, 
and was terrified at the thought that he would 
have to provide for her at his death. 

In Gilbert Paston that peculiar outcome of the 
love of life which urges men to perpetuate their 
names in the most lasting way their wits can de- 
vise, so that they may not altogether die out, 
but still leave their dead hands outstretched over 
the living world, had become paramount. This 
not unnatural desire had so strongly ingrained 
itself into his nature that he looked upon any 
expenditure which detracted from his darling 
schemes as so much waste. He was determined 
that he would live to future ages as Gilbert Pas- 
ton the philanthropist. By a strange sarcasm of 
Fate he has alone been remembered as Paston 
the miser. 

Gilbert Paston’s house in Kensington was the 
not infrequent resort of literary men and artists. 
He had some capital specimens of the Dutch 
masters. He would buy a picture, too, of the 
modern school, if he saw good value for his 
money. He had acquired a sufficient technical 
knowledge of pictures.” He was a shrewd, hard- 
headed thinker and good talker. ‘To smoke for 
an hour with old Paston, who at any time after 
seven o'clock might be found in his library, sit- 
ting bolt-upright in a straight-backed chair, 
smoking a long clay, and sipping weak Schiedam- 
and-water, was a recognized custom with many 
littérateurs and artists. After Margaret came 
the practice increased. Margaret was undeni- 
ably good-looking, had an instinctive dramatic 
talent, while her early bringing up had imbued 
her with ideas refreshingly naive and original. 

‘There was a square leaden tank on a slab in 
one corner of the room which was always full of 
excellent Knaster tobacco ; beside it was a square 
fat bottle of hollands; and Gilbert Paston still 
kept up sufficient communication with his old 
Dutch correspondents to insure the excellence 
of these two commodities. The tobacco and 
hollands were free to all comers, but no farther 
hospitality was ever known to be offered to the 
guest of Gilbert Paston. 

Bilfil, a man well known both to city and 
newspaper people, was often a visitor at Paston’s, 
and after a time declared himself as Margaret’s 
suitor. He was the confidential adviser of the 
great discounting firm of Grindrod and Gordon. 
He was also connected with the Daily Mentor, 
started to represent the interests of commerce, 
which the great firm had supported by a con- 
siderable loan. 

Margaret had already had love passages with 
her cousin, Edward Hulse. But she cast him 
off without remorse when a serious suitor pre- 
sented himself. 

To Margaret the position she held was so irk- 
some that she was ready to turn a favorable ear 
to any proposals which would relieve her from 
it. She didn’t stop to consider that in every 
depth there is still a lower one; that to a young 
and handsome woman there is a vast balance of 
hope under the most unfavorable circumstances. 
She snatched at the first opportunity of escape 
from her uncle's protection. A union contract- 
ed with little feeling on either side, and little 
knowledge of mutual character, could only acci- 
dentally be a happy one. The lucky accident 
did not occur. Margaret was forced to own 
that, of all bitter bread of dependence, that re- 
ceived from a husband who is indifferent and un- 
kind is the sourest and bitterest crust of all. 

Had things turned out as Bilfil intended they 
should, their married life would have been much 
more prosperous. He had not ventured on this 
step without endeavoring to ascertain Paston’s 
views with regard to his niece. And here his 
own acuteness had deceived him. 

“* What I have, Mr. Bilfil,” Gilbert told him, 
“*T sha’n’t part with till I die, but Margaret will 
have all the money I have to leave among my 
relations. But don’t you build on that; don’t 
sit waiting for my shoes. You and Margaret 
start in a quiet way; where there’s room for 
one, there’s room for two. I sha'n’t forget you, 
depend on it.” 

But Pilfil had farther grounds for his assur- 





ance that Margaret would inherit a considerable 
portion of her uncle’s property. He had called 
one day on Paston, and had found him closeted 
with his lawyer; and sitting down to wait till he 
was disengaged, he saw in Paston’s bold char- 
acters, written on a scrap of paper : 


MEMORANDA FOR THE DISPOSITION OF MY PERSONALTY. 
Margaret to have £150,000, 
Thomas as 20,000, 
Guy “ 5,000. 

On that hint he spoke. He had been doubt- 
ful before ; now his course was clear. Gilbert's 
health was failing ; his life could not be a long 
one. Howaltered would be Margaret’s position 
if Paston should chance to die betore she were 
firmly bound to him, Bilfil. 

They were married quietly, and Bilfil took 
lodgings for his bride in South Kensington, that 
she might be near her uncle. Gilbert did not 
long survive. One day, while he was at the 
Drain-pipe Company's office—he had a consider- 
able interest in that concern, which had taken a 
lease of his old warehouse—while he was looking 
through the books of the company, he had a par- 
alytic seizure, and was carried home insensible. 
From that time he never recovered the full use 
of his faculties. He tried hard to speak, but 
could only give forth strange, uncouth sounds. 
As life ebbed away he recovered for a while the 
partial use of one of his hands, and contrived to 
scrawl upon a slate—Ebbsfleet. 

Nothing more. Nobody knew what he meant ; 
and in trouble and anxiety, and unavailing ef- 
forts to make himself understood, the rich man 
passed away. When his will was read it was 
found that, with the exception of a legacy of five 
hundred pounds to his niece Margaret, and a 
hundred to his old servant Mary, all his proper- 
ty was bequeathed to charities, principal among 
which was St. Margaret's Home for Incurable 
Idiots, which received £150,000. 

Among the disappointed expectants of the 
old man’s bequests, few, after Bilfil, felt their 
loss more keenly than Fleetwood Hulse, the 
manager of the Drain-pipe Company. He had 
married Paston’s half-sister ; and although there 
was‘no friendship between the men, yet Gilbert 
had obtained for him the appointment he held, 
and he had always expected that at least the in- 
terest which Paston possessed in the company 
would be left to him. He had for years counted 
upon these shares as practically his own. His 
position in the company’s service had been favor- 
ably affected by the probability that he would 
eventually become one of its chief proprietors. 
Bitter was his disappointment, sad the fruits of 
his unfounded expectations, 





CHAPTER III. 

“Come on; in this there can be no dismay— 

‘My ships come home a month before the day.” 

Tue old house by the river-side, which was 
the official residence of the manager of the South 
of England Drain-pipe and Tile Company— 
henceforth to be cited for all purposes, as the 
acts of Parliament say, as the Drain-pipe Com- 
pany—although not adapted for fashionable en- 
tertainments, was still a snug and comfortable 
residence. The ground-floor was occupied by 
the offices of the company, and therefore the 
dining-room took the place of the old drawing- 
room ; so that it was a custom when you dined 
with the Hulses for the male portion of the guests 
to retire instead of the ladies, and to betake them- 
selves to a little room higher up, where tobacco 
was freely smoked. Or on fine summer evenings 
they would perhaps adjourn to the old warehouse, 
where a wooden balcony projected over the river 
some twenty feet above the water at high tide, 
The Hulses dined always at six, and in a very 
comfortable way. A bell would be rung half an 
hour before dinner—a bell which sounded in the 
yard of the warehouse, and was incidentally use- 
ful to the carters and wagoners as reminding 
them of the approach of the time for knocking 
off work. Mr. Hulse was somewhat of a tyrant 
in his own house. If by six o'clock prompt the 
whole of his guests had not assembled, there 
would be black looks on his part till the cloth 
was removed. When, therefore, as on the pres- 
ent occasion, Edward had not returned by the 
time the dressing-bell rung, his mother and sister 
were always nervously anxious lest he should be 
late for dinner. He had been late several times 
within the last few weeks without being able to 
give a satisfactory account of himself, and there 
had been hot words in consequence. 

Lucy Hulse, a girl as fair and white as a snow- 
drop, whose clear marble shoulders shone all the 
clearer and whiter for the contrast of a low black 
silk dress trimmed with violet-—Lucy was stand- 
ing at the window which looked out into the quiet 
street. The street was wonderfully quiet, con- 
sidering that it was in the very heart of the City, 
and that close by pulsated one of the great arter- 
ies of English life. A rumbling dray now and 
again woke the echoes. Sometimes a random 
cab bound for some sea-going steamer rattled 
by, but otherwise no sound broke the stillness. 

Lucy Hulse had been reared up within hearing 
of Bow-bells, in as much quietude and seclusion 
as a maiden of the remotest country village. 
Once a year, indeed, she would go to see her 
aunt, a spinster who lived in lodgings in a little 
hamlet in Wiltshire, surrounded by great chalk 
deserts—deserts fruitful, indeed, of swedes and 
oats, but barren of mankind. Here, in a little 
thatched cottage covered with clematis and hon- 
eysuckle, would Lucy endure her annual peni- 
tential ‘‘change of air.” Sometimes, but very 
rarely of late, her brother Edward would take 
her from the ‘Old Swan” Pier up or down the 
river, but for these excursions she didn’t care 
much, She shrank from the loud noise of a 
crowd, and was always glad to return to the 
quiet shades of Lower Bridge Street. She had 
a wonderful garden there upon the leads looking 





over the yard, a dove-cote hard by, and chickens 
down in a little house penned off from the stable. 
‘These last were white Dorkings, and she was 
very proud of her massive-toed pets, who picked 
and pecked among the pipes and tiles, and came 


-in for many a stray handful of oats from the cart- 


ers. Up to the last year or two Edward had kept 
rabbits in the yard, but he had given that up 
since he had passed his examination and become 
a full-fledged solicitor, and the only survivor of 
the flock was a beautiful white doe, which ambled 
about the yard, and popped in and out of the 
drain-pipes as she willed. 

Lucy Hulse was a regular and devout attend- 
ant at the quiet City church of St. Saveall’s, 
where she had an aisle all to herself, and did 
most of the responses. Fleetwood Hulse rarely 
went out. Sometimes he would go and see his 
friend Simball, the clerk of the Fishmeters” 
Company ; but for the most part, when not in 
his office, he would spend long hours reclining 
in his easy-chair, with his yellow bandanna over 
his face, possibly thinking of the better days, 
either past or to come. He was always kind to 
Lucy, who loved him very much; but he was a 
stern disciplinarian with his son, who, neverthe- 
less, had a great respect and affection for the 
“* governor.” 

Lucy Hulse, her head laid close against the. 
window, was looking sideways up ‘he street, 
hoping every moment to see her brother. Her 
father came in and cast a critical glance at the: 
dinner-table, busying himself in decanting some. 
wine. 

“*Has Edward come in ?” 

‘*No, papa; but he won't be long, I think.” 

“Long indeed! It was only yesterday I told. 
him I would have him in’ the house he*>re the 
bell rung. He shall have no dinner at my table.” 

**Papa, perhaps he’s detained on business.” 

“* Fiddle-sticks! With proper arrangement no 
man need be late for dinner, business or no busi- 
ness. Did you ever know me late for dinner ?” 

“But it’s different with you, papa ; and you 
know Edward is very good.” 

**Good! he’s no more manners than a pig. 
I’m ashamed of him for a son of mine; yes, I 
am, Lucy, ashamed! He shall dine in the kitch- 
en‘if he’s not home before the clock strikes the 
quarter ; yes, I say he shall!” 

Hulse went off mumbling and grumbling. 
Lucy renewed her watch, pressing her head 
closer and closer against the pane the faster the 
moments flew. At last the big old clock in the 
yard gave a sort of premonitory choke, as a sig- 
nal he meant striking. 

“Oh!” said Lucy, with a cry of vexation. 

“Boh!” said a voice behind, the owner of 
which caught her in his arms as she started back. 

“Oh, John, how you frightened me!” 

“Then I'll give you a kiss to re-assure you. 
By Jove, how nice you look! that dress suits 
you wonderfully, Lucy.” 

John was a dark thickset man, with a square 
good-humored face, bright eyes deeply set, black 
crisply curling hair. You would have known 
him as a clergyman by his garb, as a Welshman 
by his accent, and as Lucy’s lover probably by 
his way of going on. 

He was, indeed, the curate of St. Saveall’s 
Church—the curate in charge. He was the son 
of Archdeacon Jones, of Pumptrisaint, of a 
younger branch of the Joneses of ‘Tyglas, which 
branch is supposed to be of the very best and 
most recherché blood of all the Joneses. 

Till nineteen Lucy Hulse had lived on her life 
without a lover, if you except the office-boy for 
the time, who was changed so often that he hadn't 
any time to make an impression upon her heart. 
She knew that men existed, for she saw them in 
the streets and on the tops of omnibuses. Oth- 
erwise she was as ignorant of the world of man- 
kind as Miranda on her father’s solitary and en- 
chanted island. 

Then in the most surprising manner this lover, 
this hero, this demi-god, appeared upon the 
scene. He had made a pastoral call, having 
found out from the verger the address of the 
fair young girl who attended so regularly on his 
ministrations. He had come again and again, 
and at last had proposed to marry Lucy, and she 
had with much trepidation consented, so that he 
was now on the familiar footing of alover. And 
thus it was that, finding herself in his arms, Lucy 
did not scream or faint, but accepted his warm 
salute with as little demur as could be expected 
from so pure and sweet a maid. 

Every body thought that Lucy was a very 
lucky girl to have secured such an eligible sweet- 
heart, for the man was of good connections and 
prospects. The living of Pumptrisaint, worth a 
good five hundred a year, with only fifty pa- 
rishioners, and one of the best trout streams in 
‘Wales in its bounds, was in his godfather’s gift, 
and the present incumbent was eighty-five years 
old. 

‘*Ned not home yet? Oh, what a shocking 
fellow! Who's coming to-night ?” 

“Only old Mr. Simball, and Mr, Evan Pugh, 
of the United Bank.” 

“‘What, is Evan coming? Dear, I'm glad 
of that.” 

“Yes, only, John—” 

“Well?” 

“You're not to talk Welsh. Poor Mr. Sim- 
ball nearly had a fit that day you burst out with 
all that Welsh. ‘ Vocal fire-works,’ he called it 
afterward.” 

<<‘ Rire-works, indeed!” said John. “‘ He'd bet- 
ter not Jet Evan hear him.” 

‘*Ts Evan so very formidable, then?” 

“I should think so; he comes of a fighting 
family, does Evan. As a rule we are wonderful- 
ly peaceable folks, but here and there you meet 
with a fighting family, and the Pughs of Tredol 
were always famous for it.” 

“But he wouldn’t hurt poor old Simball, that 
meek quiet old man?” 


ce Not him, but his son perhaps, or his 
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nephew, eh? Evan would never rest till he'd 
found out somebody belonging to him who could 
fight, and then he’d go into him. But he's one 
of the best-hearted fellows under the sun, is Evan 
Pugh; yes, indeed.” : 
[70 BE CONTINUED.] 
——_—- 


LOST HOURS. 


I wren the vigil that I keep 
Is a sad and a solemn thing, 
Where the chill October breezes sweep, 
And the ferns lie withering. 
For I pass the years in long review, 
‘The years I have trifled past, 
The years when life was bright and new: 
Ah, what have they brought at last? 
And I cry, as I look at my drooping flowers, 
My baffled hopes, and my failing powers, 
“Oh, my lost, lost hours!” 





What a harvest might have been garnered in, 
When the golden grain was wasted! 
What a nectar of life it was mine to win, 
When the draught was barely tasted! 
‘What happy memories might have shone, 
Had folly never stained them! 
What noble heights to rest upon, 
If a steadier foot had gained them! 
And I cry, as I sit ’mid my faded flowers, 
“Rashness and weakness have fatal dowers. 
s Oh, my lost, lost hours!” _ 


Too late for battle, too late for fame, 
Comes the vision of better life; 

With eyes that are smarting with tears of shame 
I gaze at the world’s hot strife. 

‘The patient love can not pardon now, 
Or the proud believing cheer ; 

Where the white cross gleams and the violets grow 
Lie the loved that made life so dear. 

-tind Nature renews her perished flowers, 

But Death knows nothing of sun or showers. 

“Ob, my lost, lost hours!” 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
(From our Own CorresponpeEnt. ] 


m !—Identification extrao} 
Ane, Ayers ore Lion and the Sword. ma! 
NE of the most amusing incidents that have 
ever gladdened ‘‘the best circles” has just 
occurred in the Highlands (where, as a general 
rule, funny things do not occur), and has been 
received in this almost depopulated metropolis 
with little short of rapture. Imagine a huge 
club-house, its furniture covered with brown hol- 
land, its walls draped with brown paper, the 
echoes of a few footsteps making its emptiness 
indescribably dreary ; half a dozen men com- 
pelled to be in town on business (one poor devil 
collecting ‘‘ gossip” for the United States), din- 
ing in the only chamber not filled by plasterers 
and decorators, and adjoining a smoking-room 
one-half of which is a lumber-room—imagine, I 
say, to men under such circumstances a really 
good story making its way. A party of ship- 
wrecked starving mariners happening on a tur- 
tle is the only thing that can be likened to it. 
Well, into this smoking-room enters one newly 
arrived from the North, ‘‘in the garb of old 
Gaul,” bonnet, fillibeg, and sporran complete. 
“So glad to see you, old fellow! you are the 
first swallow whose return proclaims the win- 
oe 

“lot a bit of it; I am going back to-morrow 
morning by the limited mail to the moors. Only 
I thought I’d just look in to see whether any of 
you were here, and because I’ve got something 
worth hearing to tell you!” 

A few quavering cheers here attested our grati- 
tude and small numbers. 

“You all know Maepherson, by name at all 
events ; once a page at court, and a great favor- 
ite with her Majesty; then in the Guards, where 
he didn’t do quite so well ; afterward of nowhere 
in particular. In point of fact, he has been 
obliged to dive in Scotland for the last ten years ; 
drinks whisky in the daytime, and lots of it. 
Well, Lord Dunronald asked him to his castle 
the other day, when the Queen came to see the 
falls, and lunch. In the afternoon she came out 
of the pavilion and walked about a bit among 
the company. Macpherson was standing alone, 
a little ‘fou’ with his mid-day dram, and up she 
came to him. ‘It is many years since I saw 
you, Sir, but I never forget old friends. How 
are you, Mr. Macpherson ?” 

«“¢ Madam,’ said he, holding out his hand, 
which she took most graciously, ‘ you are very 
good. I remember your face quite well—but— 
I’m very sorry—but if you were to give me a 
thousand pounds J can’t recollect your name.’” 

Some people in this country flatter themselves 
that all the ‘‘horrors” come from your side of 
the Atlantic. All the horrid fights, and all the 
wicked murders, and all the railway smashes, 
and all the gigantic frauds. This is, however, 
adelusion. The great excitement in London at 
present is still the discovery of new fragments of 
that unhappy woman whom some wretch has 
murdered, cut up, and thrown into the Thames. 
Every species of suggestion hasbeen exhausted— 
one Irish gentleman of our acquaintance thinks 
it may have been a case of very determined sui- 
cide—as to the crime and its perpetrator, and 
up to yesterday we had come no nearer to the 
truth than when that dreadful face was first 
found, skinned, so as to prevent recognition. 
‘To-day, however, a clew appears to be discover- 
ed : such of the limbs, etc., as have been picked 
up have been carefully sewed together, and from 
certain marks upon it the body is said to have 
been identified by three persons. If this be so, 
and the murderer should be tracked, it will be 
the most extraordinary exemplification of the 
proverb “¢ Murder will out” that our criminal an- 
nals have as yet afforded. Because upward of 
thirty persons have applied to see the remains 
upon the ground that they have missing relatives 
answering to the published description, it is gen- 


erally remarked that undiscovered murders must 
be much more common than is supposed. It 
must be remembered, however, that a morbid 
curiosity is always developed in stich cases, and 
it is as likely as not that all these applications 
are mere false devices to gratify it. Nay, the 
very brutality of the mode of procedure in this 
murder evidences the immense difficulty of dis- 
posing of a human body in a town. As in the 
poem of Eugene Aram, neither earth nor water 
will keep the secret, and fire tells it at once, 
though not to the ear. A favorite cat once died 
in our house, and remained in it much longer 
than we wanted it to do through sheer impossi- 
bility of disposing of its remains. _‘I'o throw it 
into the street was (very properly) to incur a 
heavy fine; the dust-cart man was forbidden to 
receive it; the police would not take charge of 
it; we had nowhere to bury it except by pulling 
up the kitchen floor; and to burn it was to create 
a public nuisance. In the end we put it into a 
sack, and gave a boy a dollar to throw it into the 
canal. He was seen to do it by a watchman 
and taken up as a murderer, and the canal was 
dragged for the corpse. Altogether, what with 
law expenses, drags, and the fines for spoiling 
the canal, the burial of that cat cost me a hun- 
dred dollars. How, then, can a person of lim- 
ited means ever get rid of a human body? If 
the identifiers in the present case are found to be 
mistaken, the sewed-together fragments are to be 
photographed and published. You may depend 
on getting a photo. 

There are other sensational excitements to be 
experienced even in these days, which, rather 
significantly, by-the-bye, are called “the dead 
season.” A lady of my acquaintance, who lives 
opposite Mrs. Dickens (the novelist’s widow), 
was busy among the plants in her baleony the 
other morning very early, when suddenly she 
heard a terrible explosion, and a sheet of flame, 
along with one of Mrs. Dickens's parlor-maids, 
burst out of the opposite window. The next 
moment the front-door blew out, and then the 
pyrotechnic display was over. The poor maid, 
who had just come (and very much) from the 
country, had, it appears, blown out the gas upon 
the previous evening, and in revenge, when she 
came to light the fire in the morning, the gas 
blew her out, as described abéve. She is, I am 
glad to say, likely to recover, in spite of very se- 
rious injuries. But imagine the alarm of Mrs, 
Dickens and the folks above stairs! 

The Shah has gone back to his own place at 
last, where, it is to be hoped, he will remain; but 
his latest act before leaving Europe was very 
characteristic. He bestowed his famous order 
of the Lion and Sword, for which all the great 
politicians have been diplomatizing, and for the 
most part in vain—their shoulders being judged 
unequal for so tremendous an honor—upon a 
conjurer at Constantinople, 

I told you from the first of what sort this little 
despot was—self-willed, childish, and utterly con- 
temptible, save when cruelty made him loath- 
some ; but the great world would have it that he 
had large ideas, and had come to Europe to im- 
prove his mind. His French jargon being almost 
unintelligible, and even he himself being aware 
of it, he was generally silent, and that, forsooth, 
was taken as proof of his sagacity: ‘‘he thought 
the more ;” he was gauging the mental powers 
of all our politicians and philosophers while re- 
garding them with those cold lack-lustre eyes of 
his, The great Coleridge, if you remember, had 
the same opinion of some bucolic personage at 
table, who listened to his eloquence with dumb 
appreciation until some apple-dumplings were 
placed before him, when he exclaimed, with rapt- 
ure, “Ah, them’s the jockeys for me!” Street 
conjurers are evidently the ‘‘jockeys” for his 
Majesty of Persia, and our European politicians 
have shown themselves ‘‘no conjurers” in not 
having discovered the fact. 

R. Kemsre, of London. 





CURIOSITIES OF LUNACY. 


HERE are cases where blows on the head 

have benefited the brain, and produced ex- 
traordinary changes for the better. Mabillon 
was almost an idiot till, at the age of twenty-six, 
he fell down a stone staircase, fractured his 
skull, and was trepanned. From that moment 
he became a genius. Doctor Prichard mentions 
a case of three brothers who were all nearly 
idiots. One of them was injured on the head, 
and from that time he brightened up, and is now 
a successful barrister. Wallenstein, too, they 
say, was a mere fool till he fell out of a window, 
and awoke with enlarged capabilities. A patient 
in an asylum was the victim of many delusions, 
He was paying off the national debt, going into 
partnership with Baron Rothschild, and forming 
a lodge of female Freemasons. One day an 
epileptic patient, irritated at being perpetually 
asked to buy imaginary shares, gave him a tre- 


mendous blow on the bridge of the nose. From. 


that time he improved rapidly, and acknowledged 
that the blow had had a sobering effect, and had 
quite knocked the nonsense out of him. 

There is no doubt that this was the secret of 
that cruel old remedy for madness, the circu- 
lating swing, mentioned favorably by physicians 
of the last century. This horrible swing was a 
small box fixed upon a pivot, and worked by a 
windlass. ‘The ‘‘inflexible” maniac, or the ma- 
niac expecting a paroxysm, was firmly strapped 
in a sitting or recumbent posture. ‘The box was 
then whirled round at the average velocity of a 
hundred revolutions a minute, and its beneficial 
effect was supposed to be heightened by revers- 
ing the motion every six or eight minutes, and 
by stopping it occasionally with a sudden jerk. 
The results of this swing (which occasionally 
brought on concussion of the brain) were pro- 
found and protracted sleep, intense perspiration, 
mental exhaustion, and a not unnatural horror 








Carmansville and Washington Heights a direct 
roadway to the Central Park and the east side 
of the city. 


of any recurrence to the same remedy, which 
left a moral impression that acted as a perma- 
nent restraint. That the results were often 
beneficial we have indisputable evidence. 

The cases of suspended consciousness after 
brain injury are well worthy attention. A man 
who awakes out of sleep is conscious of a lapse 
of time, and can generally even guess its dura- 
tion; but the man struck on the brain is often 
unconscious of any lapse. A man was struck 
in the street, and was afterward delirious. He 
was unconscious after the blow for fourteen days. 
He was then delirious and maniacal for ten 
weeks. When he became more tranquil they 
brought him to the asylum in a strait-waist- 
coat. He soon recovered, but when he became 
conscious he had clean forgotten the fourteen 
days’ trance, and the ten weeks’ delirium and 
mania, At the battle of the Nile an English 
captain was struck on the head by a shot, and 
became unconscious. He was taken home with 
the wounded, and remained in Greenwich Hos- 
pital fifteen months deprived of sense and speech. 
At the end of that period an operation was per- 
formed, and the brain relieved from the pressure. 
He instantly rose from his bed, and continued 
the orders to the sailors which had been so ab- 
ruptly interrupted fifteen months before. Dr. 
Abercrombie gives an analogous case. A lady 
was struck with apoplexy while sitting at the 
whist-table. It was Thursday evening when 
she fell, and she lay in a stupor all Friday and 
Saturday. On Sunday she suddenly recovered 
her consciousness; and her first words were, 
“‘What are trumps?” The clock-work had 
stopped at that point, and now the pendulum 
again commenced to swing. 




























































































It is related that a parrot, which could sing 
Shoo-Fly as well as any of the gamins of New 
York, was sold to a gentleman in Bridgeport a 
short time ago. Another was sold that sang 
Up in a Balloon so well that it attracted crowds 
of listeners. The manner in which this bird 
would commence. its vocalism was somewhat 
amusing. It would say, ‘‘ Mother, what do you 
want to-day?” An imaginary lady would reply, 
“ Up ina Balloon.” The parrot would answer, 
i 1 right, come ahead,” and commence sing- 
ing. 








The Inter-State Industrial Exposition, which 
was formally opened at Chicago on September 25, 
will doubtless prove a Shrike success durin; 
its session of six weeks. The immense build- 
ing in which it is held is 800 feet long by 200 
wide, with double galleries around its entire 
length; and on the opening occasion it was en- 
tirely filled with visitors, the estimated number 
bein 20,000 persons, The main hall is given 
up almost entirely to exhibitors, the only ex- 
ception being a magnificent fountain under the 
centre of the main dome, in the middle of a ba- 
sin forty feet in diameter, which will be kept filled 
with water. The fountain is of bronze, and is 
enriched with life-size figures. The building 
will be brilliantly lighted with gas, and the mu- 
sic in the evening will be one of the attractive 
features. The art hall is divided into three 
rooms, one for sculpture and architectural 
drawings, one for paintings, and the third for 
OEE, hs, drawings, etc. The most nota- 

le painting on exhibition is an allegorical pic- 
ture of nena, presented to the city by an art- 
ist on the staff of the London Graphic. 





Some years ago a singular phenomenon was 
noticed in connection with the new stone dam 
at Lewiston, Maine, which excited some fear 
among people who could not understand the 
cause; and now a similar phenomenon is in op- 
eration at Waterville, in the same State. t 
certain times the water falls over the dam in 
such a way as to rattle the windows and the 
dishes in china closets in houses quite a distance 
from the falls. The compression of air between 
the perpendicular face of the dam and the stream 
of water descending a little distance in front of 
it produces this curious and sometimes annoy- 
ing phenomenon; but it was a long time before 
people were convinced that the mysterious 
shaking originated in this way. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Hager they whose usual summer flitting from 
the city was postponed until ‘autumn’s 
hues had tinged the golden grain!” It may bea 
blessing to escape midsummer heats intensified 
by brick walls and stone pavements, and lounge 
away the sultry days as best we may amidst rural 
surroundings. But the country in August does 
not compare in beauty and glory with the coun- 
try in October. These are not ‘‘melancholy 
days,” although the softened air and changing: 
foliage tone down the feelings, and we wate! 
the varying face of nature with subdued emo- 
tions and a strange tenderness gathering in our 
hearts. Do those gorgeous olden leaves fore- 
shadow the dying year? Do those crimson hues 
gleaming in the sunlight speak of decay? True, 
a month hence they may be brown and sere, but 
now the surpassing icence of the forest 
trees glorifies the country landscay On this 
bright October morning we are sitting by an 
open window, looking out upon a beautiful New 

ngland village. The soft air steals in gently, 
Jaden with autumnal fragrance. The trees which 
thickly border the streets and cluster around 
the houses present a picture not only charming 
to the artist’s eye, but attractive even to the 
most unobservant. Some of the maples are still 
unchan; but through their dark green fo! 
gleam the brilliant red and orange of other trees, 
which have’ not a single green leaf remaining. 
Here and there one single flery bough peers 
peonaly, out amidst surrounding green, like a 

anner of victory, while crimson, yellow, and 
green, like mosaic-work thickly mottled, give 
some grand old trees a wondrous beauty. Every 
day some marked change is observed; in a few 
days more, as we have seen it in previous Octo- 
bers, the whole village will glitter with golden- 
leaved trees, the green having wholly disaj 
peared—and the si it is a glorious one. This 
the time to gather bright leaves and ferns to 
press for winter bouquets. Turn away from the 
village, and go into the wild forest not far off, 
where one may find a great variety in every 
gradation of change, and gather freely from the 
abundance. Autumnal leaves should be pressed 
quickly after gathering, as they will soon dry 
and curl; ferns must be pressed immediately, 
or they lose their delicate beauty. Leaves may 
be dried by smoothing them with a warm iron, 
when one has not time or conveniences for press- 
ing in the ordinary way, but the brilliancy is 
often diminished by the process. ath persons 
yarnish them, but, to our thinking, this gives 
an unnatural glitter to the surface, which is not 
pleasing to the eye. Bouquets tastefully ar- 
ranged from pressed autumn leaves and ferns. 
with a judicious mingling of dried grasses and 
rane are charming ornaments for the house 

eee winter season, when it is difficult, 
and often impossible, to procure fresh flowers. 
It is not enough to put them into the best par- 
lor, which is reserved for company; let their 
bright presence cheer the common family rooms, 
where parents and children socially gather from 
day to day. 


Is this true? A recent letter from London 
says: 

“Last year and this several female artists, whose 
works had been previously rejected, sent their contri- 
butions under fi ed masculine names, and, in near- 
ly Srey case, the poe so sent were accepted, a] 

lauded, and well hung for the admiration of the ab 
lic! A aay of Richmond borrowed the name of a gen- 
tleman of her acquaintance, and the pictures supposed 
to be by him were sold at a very large price; and it 
was only because of a largely incr demand on 
the said gentleman for income tax that the ruse had 
to be confessed.” 


Do English picture-buyers make so slight in- 
guiry concerning: the genuineness of their pur- 
chases 





A trade novelty is a price-list of books, is- 
sued by a leading house of Philadelphia, with 
telegraphic index. A word is prin’ opposite 
each title, by which that book may be ordered 
by eateereph at the expense of but two words. 

‘or instance, to order ten copies of the new 8vo 
edition of Loomis’s Treatise on Algebra, twenty of 
the 12mo edition of same, and four of Flayfair’s 
Euclid, the following would suffice: ‘Ten at- 
tain, twenty attach, four abet.”” 





A correspondent of the Belgravia magazine in- 
forms its readers that his children havea sone 
full of tame toads, each of which answers to its 
own name by coming when called. The chil- 
dren are very fond of them, and pet them in a 
wonderful manner, carrying them about the gar- 
den, and holding them up to any insect they 
may chance to-fancy, so that they may swallow 
it. Upon one occasion one of the children, who 
had received an orange, was seen with her own 
special toad seated on her hand, pateeling: with 
his mistress of the orange in alternate sucks and 
bites. The toad seems to be more easily and 
quickly tamed than most animals. 





The disturbed condition of financial matters 
touches not alone the interests of brokers, bank- 
ers, and large dealers. It is felt by the working 
men and women throughout the community. 
Some large firms and manufacturing establish- 
ments have been obliged to discharge their em- 
ployés; and although it is believed that the ne- 
cessity for such measures will not long exist, 
the loss of a single day’s wages is often the cause 
of suffering among those whose families are de- 
pendent upon their daily earnings. Itis indeed 
wonderful how the interests of all classes in the 
community are linked together. No one stands 
alone ina nation. What is injurious to the rich 
man is harmful to the poor in financial affairs, 
and the misfortunes of the laboring, classes re- 
act upon the wealthy. Prosperity in a country 
depends upon union of interests among the 
people. 





It is a common saying that all enmities and 
resentments are buried in the grave. It is sad, 
indeed, that so many wait until death comes be- 
fore they look with forgiving tenderness upon 
the failings, follies, and errors of others. There 
is solemn warning as well as touching pathos in 
Pan which recently appeared in the Christian 

mion. We quote one verse: 

- =" Oh, friends, I pray to-night! 

Keep not your Kisses for eae aaa; ila brow: 

The way is lonely; let me feel them now. 

Think gently of me; I am travel-worn ; 

My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn; 

Forgive, O hearts estranged, forgive, I plead ; 

“When dreamless rest is mine I shall’ not need 

‘The tenderness for which I long to-night.” 








Alas, that there were no steam-tugs in the day, 
and at the port, when the noble Paul and the 
lovely Virginia perished in sight of land! A 
Paul who wooed a Philadelphia Virginia lately 
went to Chicago himself by rail, while Virginia 
traveled alone to Buffalo by cars, and thence to 
Chicago by the lakes. Paul waiting on the Chi- 
cago pier for the arrival of the steamer which 
bore the beloved one, saw tokens of an ap- 

rroaching storm—not of air and water, indeed, 
Bat of human elements composed; in other 
words, a gathering of fraternal relatives and po- 
lice officers, waiting to burst upon the fated 
vessel, wreck all his dear hopes, and ingulf the 
fair one in hopeless waters. Should Paul per- 
mit his Virginia to be thus lost in sight of land? 
Never. Accordingly he quietly sought the cap- 
tain of a convenient little tug-boat, which in a 
moment was on its way to Grasse Point, where 
it met the steamer, took on board the young 
lady, and reached the city an hour before the 
larger craft. And before the latter was made 
fast to the pier, Virginia was lost indeed: she 
was Mrs. Pau! 





It is rumored that a posthumous work by De 
Foe, the renowned author of Robinson Crusoe, 
is. about to be given to the public. The writer 
apparently was uncertain what to call his book, 
as it bears two titles—Siz Months in the Air, and 
Sixty Days out of the Body. 





The Avenue St. Nicholas, extending from One 
Hundred and Tenth Street at Sixth Avenue to 
One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street near Tenth 
Avenue, is now completed and open to the pub- 
lie, with the exception of a small section, which 
will soon be finished. The whole extent of the 
avenue is about two and a half miles, and it is 
finished as a gravel road, especially designed for 
pleasure travel. This furnishes the residents of. 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON ON THE 
THAMES AT HAMPTON COURT. 
See‘illustration on double page. 


HE upper reaches of the Thames, especially 
between Putney and Staines, form such a 
delightful recreation ground for the pent-up Lon- 
doners during the summer months that we could 
wish the river were still more circuitous in its 
windings, and that the dear old stream—once 
styled silver-footed by Robert Herrick, and not 
altogether undeserving the epithet even now, 
when seen sparkling in the rays of a slanting 
sun—we could wish, we repeat, that Old Father 
Thames ran like a girdle of health round the 
whole of this vast city. The time to see the Up- 
per Thames in its glory is on a balmy Saturday 
afternoon. A stranger might almost imagine 
that some famous regatta was in progress, the 
water is so dotted with pleasure-boats of all sorts 
and descriptions. Supposing the spectator takes 
his stand on Cholmondeley Walk, Richmond, or 
even further up, at Hampton Court, where our 
sketch was made, what a moving panorama is 
unfolded to his gaze! To say nothing of the 
racing boats, the fours and eights, which fly past 
with their rowers keeping admirable time and 
their energetic little cockswains bending to their 
work, we have other sights equally attractive. 
We have the pair-oar steered by a pretty girl, 
the sister, possibly, of one of the oarsmen, the 
inamorata of the other; the steam-launch, a de- 
lightful vessel to be on board of, inasmuch as you 
go darting about regardless of wind and tide, 
but a pestilent little monster to nervous aquari- 
ans, who never know which is their proper side 
of the river; we have the sailing boat, the best 
vehicle of all for the dolce far niente; we have 
the capacious wherry, and lastly we have the 
Thames anglers in their punt. 





PENCILINGS. 


How faint a pencil trace! 
How easy to efface! 
Nothing more 
Tron print where bird has hopped 
Or .ain has lightly dropped 
On the shore. 


‘The sand has turned to stone, 
And there those prints are shown 
Petrified : 
Faint notes of by-gone years, 
Though blistered o’er with tears, 
Still abide. 
I almost cast away 
Two little lines one day 
Scored in lead ; 
And never dreamed they were 
Alone to speak of her 
Who is dead? 


———— 


SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Author of “Little Kate Kirby,” “For Her Sake,” 
“A Bridge of Glass,” “Mattie: A Stray,” 
“No Man's Friend,” etc., etc. 











Book the First. 
REUBEN CULWICK. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE LAD WHO HELPED WITH THE LUGGAGE. 


1 was wintry weather down in Worcester- 
shire, though the May of the year in which 
our story opens was already two weeks old. It 
was a late spring, the country people said, mean- 
ing that the hail and sleet and rain and bitter east 
winds were still in the ascendant, and that there 
was not a glimpse of sunshine from week's end 
to week’s end. ‘Times were hard and business 
awas bad, and people already croaked about the 
danger to the harvest—it was a world that shiv- 
ered by the fire still, and waited for a change. 
Weather-wise folk looked up at the leaden sky 
every day, shook their heads, and said, ‘‘ More 
wet ;” and the wet came down as though they 
had asked for it, and washed out the energy from 
three-fourths of humankind in Worcester. 

It had been raining all day in the loyal city, 
just as it had rained the day before, and the day 


preceding that. It was raining at ten o'clock in - 


the evening in as vigorous and lively a fashion 
as though it had just commenced, and the wind 
had turned out with extra strength to add to the 
dark night’s discomfort. Worcester had lost her 
heart, and given up and gone to bed, and at the 
railway station, where by the tables one could 
ascertain that a train was behind time by three 
minutes, there was a faint semblance of life, 
more depressing than the elements. There was 
one fly, with its windows drawn up, its driver 
asleep in the interior of his vehicle, and its drab- 
by horse coughing like a man. There was a wet 
old gentleman, glittering like a beetle in his wa- 
ter-proof as he walked up and down under the 
dim gas lamps of the station. There was a rail- 
way porter’s head peering occasionally from a 
half-open door, and declining to allow its body 
to come forward until the glaring eyes of the 
engine were seen advancing through the miser- 
ies of the night; and there was a short, thin, 
haggard scrap of a youth, in tattered corduroys 
and a red comforter, curled up on a porter’s truck, 
and sleeping placidly in one of the thoroughest 
draughts of which that excessively breezy station 
can boast. 

‘The train that was overdue was not calculated 
to rouse the officials into energy, or bring the ho- 
tel vehicles from the city for the passengers, or 
entice able-bodied men and boys, in the hope 
of perquisites, from their homes; it came from 





a dull dead branch line, and was going on to 
Gloucester ; it was not likely to land many trav- 
elers en route or take up many at that hour of 
the night. When it arrived at last, it came into 
the station noiselessly and in a spiritless condi- 
tion, as though the steam were low and the en- 
gine-driver had just buried his wife, and only one 
bespotted window was slowly lowered in a third- 
class carriage as the train glided to the platform. 
From this window an ungloved hand and arm 
protruded and unlatched the door, and then a 
stalwart man of four or fivé and twenty years of 
age, a bright-faced, brown-bearded man, stepped 
out, dragged forth a portmanteau and a hat-box, 
stood aside to allow of the brisk entrance of the 
man in the shiny water-proof, and looked around 
him in that half-sharp, half-vague manner com- 
mon to individuals who land themselves in places 
that are new to them, or have changed much 
since their last farewell of them. ‘The guard 
slammed the door, the engine gave a melancholy 
wail, and toiled on with its burden; the youth 
in corduroys sat up on the barrow and stared at 
the portmanteau and hat-box rather than at their 
owner; the fly-driver, who had roused himself, 
called out, ‘‘ Carriage, Sir ?”’ and not receiving 
a response with that promptitude which he con- 
sidered due to his position, cut the coughing 
horse viciously under the chin with his whip, and 
drove off at full speed. 

The traveler, after a hasty glance at the sky, 
called out in a sharp, clear voice to the porter, 
who was slouching toward his room again, 

‘* Here—I want you a moment.” 

The porter, an uncivil specimen of his class, 
hesitated, looked over his shoulder, and grunted 
forth to the third-class passenger, 

** There's no more trains.” 

“T don’t want any trains—I want you. Look 
alive, young man, if you please.” 

The young man, who was fifty, and gray as a 
badger, seemed impressed by the traveler's brisk- 
ness, and flattered by the compliment paid to his 
youth, for he slouched slowly back and looked 
into the traveler's face. It was a face worth 
looking at—at least some women would have 
thought so, though it was not so much a hand- 
some face as what might be termed a speaking 
countenance. It was sharply defined, with a 
pair of full gray laughing eyes, at variance or in 
contrast to a mouth and chin that were significant 
of their owner having a will of his own; it was 
a face of more than ordinary keenness and in- 
telligence, and an early outlook at the world had 
not scared or depressed it, unless appearances 
were against it and him. 

‘*T expected a carriage for me to-night.” 

‘* What sort of carriage ?” 

‘A private carriage from Mr. Culwick’s, of 
Sedge Hill. Do you know Mr. Culwick by 
sight, or his coachman ?” 

“«There has been nothing here but cabs all 
day—and there's nothing likely to come now, I 
reckon,” 

‘*No, I reckon not.” 

The traveler looked at his portmanteau and 
hat-box. 

‘Where's the parcel office ?”” 

“That's shut,” 

“©Can they be sent to the hotel?” 

‘*Not .o-night, I think.” 

**Do you want any body to carry your lug- 
gage, Sir ?” asked a weak voice; and the lad who 
had been dozing away time on the barrow ob- 
truded in an edgewise manner into the conversa- 
tion. The traveler glanced at him, and said, 

“Tt is too heavy for you, my man,” 

‘*No, it isn’t,” said the youth, with alacrity; 
“I'm very strong. I have been waiting for a 
job all night, Sir—if you don’t mind, Sir—for I 
am very strong; I am, indeed!” 

‘The eagerness of the request, the reiteration 
of his powers, the contrast which his words pre- 
sented to his white cheeks and eager dark eyes, 
attracted anew the attention of the gentleman 
for whom no carriage had arrived, before the 
railway porter turned upon the applicant. 

“You get out of this, young shaver. You've 
been here a sight too long already,” cried the 
porter, ‘‘and I have had my hi on you these two 
hours. It’s no use your hanging about as if—” 

‘The boy cowered for an instant, and then turn- 
ed quickly on the man. 

“Don’t lay a hand upon me—you had better 
not touch me,” he cried, warmly. ‘‘I am talk- 
ing to this gentleman, not to you. I am doing 
no one any harm—am I, Sir?” 

‘*Not that I see,” answered the traveler, thus 
appealed to. 

‘* And I’m very strong, Sir,” he urged again, 
“May I try. I'll carry it easily—see now!” 

‘The portmanteau was raised and flung upon 
his shoulder, the other hand caught up the leath- 
er hat-box, and the white face looked round the 
burden inquiringly. 

** Where to, Sir?” 

**To Muddleton’s Hotel—do you know Mud- 
dieton’s ?” 

‘<All right, Sir.” 

The youth strode into the wind and rain, and 
the traveler, after giving a tug to his cap, put his 
hands.in the pockets of his heavy coat, and fol- 
lowed his guide across and out of the station- 
yard. 

Yes, it was raining hard in the good city of 
Worcester ; the good city, in fact, seemed to have 
had more than a fair proportion of rain, judging 
by the choked-up gutters and the rivers of water 
in the roadway, that went swirling into off sureets 
with hissing, gurgling noises. 

The youth turned the corner with the luggage, 
and the proprietor found him leaning against the 
puck wall of a house when he had turned after 

‘im. 

‘“ Which way, Sir?” he inquired. 

“Which way!” echoed the stranger; ‘‘ why, 
straight along there. Don’t you know your 
way ?” 

“**Can’t say that I know much about hotels: I 





haven’t been at this kind of work a great while, 
Sir.’ 

“*How long ?” inquired the traveler, somewhat 
curiously. 

‘Three hours and a half.” 

“Come, that’s perseverance, if we take the 
weather into consideration. You are the lad to 
make your way in the world, in good time, 
though—” 

“Though I haven’t made much way yet,” said 
the other, as he started off again with his burden, 
as if anxious to get beyond his companion’s ques- 
tioning. ‘This was an impossible feat, however, 
handicapped as he was with a hat-box and a 
heavy portmanteau—such a heavy portmanteau 
that all the worldly goods of the owner must be 
stowed away inside, he thought, unless the gen- 
tleman was in the iron trade, and traveling with 
samples. 

There was no intention in the stranger's mind 
of allowing his fragile-looking porter to get very 
far ahead of him; it was not politic, it was not 
safe, and—yes, he was a curious man in his way. 
One or two long strides took him to the youth’s 
side again, and once more the sharp black eyes 
peered round the portmanteau in a half-nervous, 
half-observant way, as a dumb animal might have 
done at its master. 

“*I’m very strong, Sir-—don’t touch the port- 
manteau, please, and I shall get on all right. 
Muddleton’s is not very far now, I suppose,” said 
the volunteer, breathing more quickly as he toiled 
onward in the roadway, splashing through mire 


-and puddle without regard to any selection of 


ground. 

‘Half a mile or so.” 

**Good gracious!” the lad ejaculated to him- 
self. It was beyond his distance, and he should 
snap half-way on the journey, he was afraid, but 
he struggled on; and the traveler marching by 
his side, and with his head bent down to keep 
the rain from his face, did not perceive that his 
attendant reeled a little in his progress, 

“<Three hours and a half,” said he at last. 
“* What have you been doing before this ?” 

“‘Nothing particular.” 

“Living on your means ?” 

“No.” 

“On your wits?” 

The lad trudged on and did not answer him. 
He wavered more in his gait, and splashed the 
legs of his companion with superfluous mud and 
water, and the man walked by his side, studying 
the roadway still, and unobservant of the failing 
efforts of the weak boy whom he had intrusted 
with a heavy task. He was more interested in 
the youth's past state than in his present con- 
dition, and regarded him in the abstract. 

‘*Who are you, boy?” he said, without look- 
ing up, and in the tone of a man only half in- 
terested in his subject; ‘‘ what have you come 
to this sleepy city for ?” 

‘*J—don't know,” was the reply, and a more 
sullen reply it was than usual, despite its ierkiness, 

“* Not for a living?” 

“ No. ” 

“To find a friend ?” 

“No.” 

“Have you run away from home? Is that 
it?” 

The man looked at the lad at this query— 
looked with a grave earnestness that betokened 
a keener interest in him than he had hitherto 
shown. 

“Tf that’s it, we are in the same boat, boy,” 
said he. ‘‘I ran away from home ever so long 

ny 
eat Because—” said the lad, curious in his turn, 
and even stopping short for an instant for the 
answer. P 

“* Because there was no place like home !—no 
place so confoundedly uncomfortable and un- 
sympathetic and hard-cornered—and so I put 
on my hat and walked out. And yet, after 
all—” He paused and made a clutch at his port- 
manteau, that he suddenly thought was in peril 
of slipping from the lad’s shoulders. ‘‘ Here, 
hold hard, youngster. What's the matter?” 

“It’s all right; let me be. I can carry it; I 
said I could,” cried the boy, with excitement, 
and marching himself and luggage away from 
the touch of the elderman. This sudden effort 
seemed too much for the overtaxed strength of 
the youth; he reeled away toward the foot-path, 
and went on with weak and tottering legs for a 
few more moments, when he suddenly collapsed. 
It was an utter break-down at the very instant 
that the traveler had become aware of the posi- 
tion, and was striding forward to render assist- 
ance, and the result was chaos—the youth all of 
a heap on the curb-stone, with the hat-box un- 
der him, and the portmanteau in the roadway 
like a big boulder in a mountain stream, with 
eddying currents surging round it and meeting 
on the other side. 

It was a scene that surprised the traveler, and 
disturbed his equanimity ; for something like bad 
language escaped him, as with the instinct of 
self-preservation—that glorious first aw of na- 
ture—he lifted his portmanteau from the road 
into a deep doorway, and turned round to nspect 
his prostrate companion. When he was leaning 
over him, and peering into his face, the little an- 
ger that was in him hastily evaporated, and was 
replaced by a kindly sympathy more worthy of 
tha man. 

‘© You are ill—you are hurt,” he said. 

“No; let me be; I shall get up in a minute.” 

“Can't you get up now?” 

“I'm a little bit giddy still—the street turned 
round all of a sudden—but I will go on with the 
luggage presently.” 

**Oh no, you won't,” said the man, dryly; 
‘you should have never attempted it. I was a 
brute not to see. By Jove, the kid’s going to 
faint!” 

He put his arms round him, and lifted him 
into the doorway, as he might have lifted an in- 
fant, and looked again at the white wan face un- 


j der the old Scotch cap, which was pulled lightly 


over the forehead in a hang-dog fashion. 

‘*Poor little beggar!” he muttered, ‘‘ why did 
I load him like this, and loaf along by his side 
like a nigger-driver ?—Here, what’s your name! 
cant you open your eyes, just for a moment, till 


Here his anxiety took the form of action, for, 
still holding the boy’s head on his shoulder, he 
kicked with energy at the door against which he 
was leaning, and awoke the whole house, which 
was supposed, at the first alarm of its inmates, 
to be a sheet of flame from top to bottom, 

A snuffy old woman, in an old black cap 
weighed down by grimy artificial flowers, was 
the first to wrench open the door; she had been 
sleeping by the fire, sitting up for a late hus- 
band, and she appeared with a bound on the 
door-step, and nearly fell over the strange couple 
in her haste, 

“‘ Water—a glass of water, please,” cried the 
traveler. ‘‘ This child has fainted.” 

“* What—who—water—whose child -is it ?” 
she called forth, ‘Then she realized the urgen- 
cy of the case, and ran back into the room, re- 
turning very quickly with a light in one hand 
and a glass of water in the other, at the same 
time as heads peered down the narrow staircase, 
and some one opened a window above, and ask- 
ed twenty questions in stentorian tones, without 
getting an answer to one of them. 

“*You can come into the house—if he ain’t 
going to die, mind you,” said the woman, ‘“ Has 
he been run over?” 

“*No, crushed, that’s all. Give me the water.” 

‘The water was passed to the stranger, who 
held it to the lips of the fainting lad. 

“* Take off his cap, please,” he said, ‘‘ and then 
let him be. He will get the air that way.” 

The Scotch cap was twitched off, and then 
the woman, and the man who was supporting 
the lad, leaned forward and stared with amaze- 
ment at two small side-combs which were in the 
head, and which had been used for fixing and 
drawing up beneath the Scotch cap a profusion 
of raven hair. 

“*Mussy on us, it’s a gal!” cried the old wom- 
an, ‘‘ Why, what’s her game?” 

“Ay, what’s her game ?” said the man, very 
thoughtfully, as he echoed back the slangy ques- 
tion of his interlocutor. : 

The girl was still insensible, when some one 
in his shirt and trowsers came shuffling down 
stairs with a cup in his hand. 

“*Tf gin’s any good, she can take a sip of this.” 
. ‘* Have you any brandy ?” asked the traveler. 

“Oh, you're a blessed sight too partikler, 
guy’ner. No, we ain’t got no brandy, no sham- 
pain, nor any think.” 

“*Sperits is sperits,” said the old woman; 
“Cand if you're fool enough to waste it, Simkins, 
on a brazen chit like that, walking about in 
men’s clothes in that undecent way, do so if you 
like.” * 

“She don’t look very brazen, does she, Sir ?” 
said the man, with a hoarse laugh, as the gen- 
tleman took the cup from his hand. R 

“*No,” was the answer, as a few drops of the 
spirit were given to the girl, who heaved a deep 
sigh, endipas her thin hands to her head, as if 
she missed her cap already. 

“*She’s coming round,” he said. 

“*She’s been shamming,” said the old woman, 
who had grown strangely uncharitable within the 
last few moments. 

“She will do if we can get her home,” said 
the traveler. ‘Are you better?—how do you 
feel now ?” he asked, Kindly. 

“I'm all right,” was the slow answer; ‘*I— 
I think so. What has been—the—” 

Then she stood up slowly, with her hands 
pressed to her temples, glared from the traveler 
to the woman with the light, gave a faint little 
scream of surprise, snatched suddenly at the cap 
dangling from the fingers of the woman, and 
with one wild spring forward passed from them 
into the rain and wind, and yanished away in 
the darkness, 

The traveler made one or two strides after 
her, and then stopped. 

“Why should I follow her, and annoy her far- 
ther?” he said, as he paused. 

He remembered that he had given his strange 
porter no remuneration for services thus abruptly 
terminated, and started off again, but it was too 
late; and another memory coming to him that 
he was leaving his luggage in the street, he went 
back for it, and discovered that it was being 
taken into the house by the Samaritans with a 
certain amount of undue haste. 

“«Thank you,” he said, politely. He shoul- 
dered his portmanteau, picked up his damaged 
hat-case, and marched off to Muddleton’s Hotel, 
where the waiter received him urbanely, but was: 
puzzled at the quantity of mud which he brought 
in along with his luggage. 


——__— 


CHAPTER II. 
ORDERS FOR THE MORNING. 


Srrrrne in the coffee-room of Muddleton’s Ho- 
tel, his slippered feet planted on the old-fashioned 
brass fender, and his gray eyes fixed upon the 
dancing flames of the big coa) fire, the man who 
had some to Worcester thought out the inci- 
dents of the day, and sketchec forth a map of 
progress for the morrow. Warm and dry and 
at his ease, the wan face of the masquerader of 
an hour ago came before him more often than he 
had bargained for, the girl being apart from his 
life, and only a stray incident by the way-side of 
a career that had been eventful and varied. He 
was a man of the world, and had seen strange 
sights and met with strange chances and mis- 
chances, and yet he had not been at any time 
more perplexed than on this night of coming 
back to home. He was a man whom other folks’ 
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man highly developed. There was a stern story, 
he was sure, of much privation marking the life 
of that weak woman who had struggled into a 
man’s dress, and hung about Worcester railway 
station for man’s work and man’s wages; and he 
had experienced privation himself, and lived it 
down in some degree, not losing sympathy with 
it, or growing callous to it. He did not want 
the incident of that night to trouble him, but it 
would—why, he hardly knew, for poverty is com- 
mon enough and eccentric enough. Perhaps it 
was on his conscience that the girl had toiled 
hard for a sixpence, and he had not rewarded 
her for her labor. Would she think that she was 
not to be paid on account of the non-fulfillment 
of the contract between them ?—that the bar- 
gain had been struck, but not carried out ?—that 
he was a man who expected every scrap of his 
money's worth for his money, like— Ah! well, 
he would not mention names; perhaps even he 
had altered for the better with advancing years. 

He rang the bell, and the waiter entered. 

“*Tf any body should ask for me—” 

“Yes, Sir. What name, Sir?” 

“Reuben Culwick,” he replied; ‘‘ but he—she 
—will not know my name. The party who help- 
ed me with my portmanteau from the station, I 
mean, and who left me in a hurry. She—he— 
is aware that I am staying here for the night ; 
therefore be good enough to ask him—her—the 
Jad, I mean, or whoever comes,” he added, with 
a dash, ‘into the room to-night or to-morrow 
morning.’ Do you understand?” he inquired, 
as the waiter listened open-mouthed to these 
rambling instructions. 

“Yes, Sir—perfectly. Any body who comes; 
man or woman. Yes, Sir,” he said, with great 
briskness. 

“*Stop one moment,” said Mr. Culwick, as 
the man flitted toward the door. ‘‘I shall want 
a trap to Sedge Hill to-morrow.” 

“* At what time, Sir?” 

“Ten in the morning.” 

“To go and return ?” 

“And return?” he said, inquiringly to him- 
self. ‘Yes, and return! That is certain.” 

“‘ Beg pardon, Sir?” said the waiter, interrog- 
atively. 

“*To take me to Sedge Hill, and bring me 
back to Worcester, at ten in the morning,” he 
repeated, in a decisive tone; and the waiter hay- 
ing withdrawn, he lighted a cigar, and set him- 
self to his coal-fire studies once more. ‘The in- 
structions which he had given had sufficed to 
turn the current of his ideas, and the adventure 
of the night passed away from his mind with the 
deeper thoughts that followed it. 

“And return!” he said, and took his cigar 
from his mouth to laugh to himself more than 
once—and odd laughs they were, of various de- 
grees of hilarity, from the hearty and unaffected 
to the laugh with the inner ring in it, the under- 
current, as it were, of something which was 
scarcely irony, and which might have been in- 
terpreted into a lurking sorrow or regret by any 
one who had known his history. 

“Yes, Reuben,” he said, when, at a later 
hour, he was going up stairs to his room, “ to 
return! Positively the last appearance of Reu- 
ben Culwick at Sedge Hill. Will there be much 
of a crowd to see the gentleman under those in- 
teresting circumstances ?” 

He had made up his mind to solve the riddle 
quickly for himself, and at ten in the morning he 
was standing in front of Mr. Muddleton’s Hotel, 
drawing on a pair of gloves, and critically in- 
specting the animal which the proprietor had har- 
nessed to the dog-cart. ‘There was a faint pros- 
pect of a dry day, if not a fine one; the clouds 
were not so low as usual, and the wind had 
changed during the night. Reuben Culwick 
looked up and down the street, and thought of 
his little adventure in Worcester last night. The 
waiter, not too busy, was standing at the door, 
interested in the temporary departure of the cus- 
tomer, and Reuben turned to him. 

«Has any one called this morning for me?” 

‘*No, Sir.” 

“Tf any one should call about helping me with 
the portmanteau last night, give—him—half a 
crown.” 

«* Half a crown, Sir?” said the waiter. ‘‘ Yes, 
Sir.” 

«¢ And ask her to call again,” added Reuben 
Culwick, as he sprang into the trap and drove off. 

“‘ Give Aim half a crown, and ask her to call 
again,” said the waiter, looking after him. ‘‘ He 
doesn’t know what he’s saying! The old man 
at Sedge Hill will never make him out. .A regu- 
lar Culwick he is, and no mistake about it.” 

And there was no mistake about it, that Reu- 
ben Culwick was still remembered at Muddle- 
ton’s Hotel. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE HOME THAT THERE WAS NO PLACE LIKE. 


Wuetuer Sedge Hill should lie to the east or 
west, the north or south, of Worcester city mat- 
ters not to the purport of our story ; and it may 
not be politic to enter too minutely into the de- 
tails of location. ‘That it was a big stone house 
seven miles from Worcester is sufficient to re- 
late. It was called Sedge Hill from the rising 
ground on which it had been built, and from the 
wooded acclivity beyond it, where from the sum- 
mit was a glorious view of miles of English land- 
scape, with the cathedral towering above the 
house roofs of the distant city, and the Severn 
winding like a band of silver through a fair green 
country, well loved by art and poetry. Sedge 
Hill—speaking solely of the mansion to which 
that title had been given—was a staring edifice 
of considerable proportions, with an aspect of 
newness about it that fourteen years had not done 
much to soften, It had been built to the order 
of the present proprietor, who had made much 
money by cotton stockings, and had risen from 








twenty shillings a week at the loom to the splen- 
dor of his present life. It was a new house to 
suit the new man who had been lucky enough to 
get rich, There were spacious grounds beyond 
—even the larches on the hill were part and par- 
cel of the domain—and there was a big room at 
the side that was new to Reuben Culwick since 
he had last stood in his father’s house, and it 
was this that he pulled up his horse to inspect 
before turning into the carriage-drive.* 

‘* Improvements,” he said to himself. ‘‘ Even 
the house has grown since I was here.” 

Then he went rapidly along the drive, drew 
up in front of the house, and stepped lightly and 
briskly from the trap, giving the reins to a rosy- 
faced young man in livery, who emerged from 
some stabling in the rear to be of service to the 
new-comer. 

“Old Jones has gone, then?” he said to the 
servant. 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Dead ?” 

“Oh no, Sir. 
Holston.” 

“And you reign in his stead. Well, we can 
not all reign.” 

He knocked and rang, looking steadily through 
the glass doors the while. Another new face— 
a smart young house-maid, whom he had never 
seen before, to replace Mrs. Perkins, who was 
stout and sallow—came to the door and admit- 
ted him. 

“Is Mr. Culwick in ?” 

“Yes, Sir; but he’s engaged just now.” 

“Will you be kind enough to give him my 
card?” 

The maid-servant took the card and departed, 
and Reuben Culwick, like the merest stranger, 
and feeling like a stranger, very doubtful of his 
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white, gouty-looking hand was placed in that of 
his son. 

“*So I have come back at last,” answered Reu- 
ben Culwick. 

“*You can sit down,” said the father. 

“Thank you,” said the son. 

‘This was the meeting after five years’ absence 
—the calm after the great storm which had hap- 
pened in that house five years ago. ‘Ihis was 
the home that the son had never liked, that he 
felt he did not like now, although he had come 
to it of his own free-will. There was a pause, 
during which each man took stock of the other 
without any particular reserve. The father had 
not altered much—his whiskers were grayer, and 
the shadowing beneath the eyes was somewhat 
deeper, and that was all. There was the same 
sense of power, or obduracy, in the big broad 
chin and the thin closed indrawn lips, and it 
was easy to guess from whom Reuben Culwick 
had inherited his decisive-looking mouth. 

In the son there was a vast change, and the 
father noted it at once, being an observant man 
in his way. This was not the stripling who had 
walked out of his house rather than obey his 
command; who had replied angrily to his own 
anger; who had been as disobedient as he had 
been dictatorial and unyielding. This was a 
man of the world, with his will hardened by 
contact with the rough surfaces of which the 
world was full, and probably more difficult to 
deal with than ever. ‘Time had improved him, 
and made a man of him, and given him self- 
possession and courage aud brains—and he had 
lacked all these when he had flown out of the 
house in his last passion. But he would be for- 
ever lacking in obedience—the father, Simon 
Culwick, was assured of that already. 

“*T got your letter,” said the father, ‘‘and I 
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“THIS WAS THE MEETING AFTER FIVE YEARS’ ABSENCE.” 


reception, walked up and down the spacious hall 
with his hands behind him, and his !x:.; in his 
hands. 

Presently the servant re-appeared. 

‘* Will you step this way, if you please, Sir ?” 

Reuben followed the servant along a corridor 
to a door at the extremity—the door of the new 
room, he was certain, from his old remembrance 
of the house. The door was opened, and his 
name announced, and he felt that he was passing 
into a spacious apartment, the walls of which 
were bright and rich with many pictures, and 
the ceiling paneled and massive, with ground 
glass in the panels, for the proper transfusion 
of light on Mr. Simon Culwick’s collection.” 
When Simon Culwick had lost his son Reuben, 
he had taken to the “masters,” ancient and 
modern, and given them all the love that was 
in his heart. It was not much, but they had 
had every scrap of it. In learning to love pic- 
tures he had forgotten how to love men. 

But it was not at the paintings which enriched 
the walls that Reuben Culwick gazed ‘with so 
much of curious earnestness, but at the big 
broad- faced man sitting before the fire in a 
capacious leathern chair, and who was looking 
curiously and steadily at him. There was a 
pretty fair-haired young woman, in gray silk, 
sitting at the table in the recess of a bay-win- 
dow, reading, and Reuben was conscious of her 
presence, that was all. She rose not at his en- 
trance, only looked toward him with a certain 
degree of curiosity as he advanced, and then 
turned to the pages of her book, or affected to 
do so, as he held his hand out to his father. 

“So you have thought of me at last, have 
you?” was rolled out in a gruff bass, as a large, 


might have sent the carriage for you, had it not 
rained so much.” 

“The horses might have caught cold instead 
of me,” said the son, dryly; ‘but I didn’t want 
the carriage. I was glad that I had not further 
to go last night than Worcester.” 

He looked toward the lady in the bay-window 
at this juncture, and his father noticed the wan- 
dering gaze, and paid no attention to the hint 
which it conveyed. 

“Well, what have you been doing? What” 
(after a pause, and with another steady and im- 
passive stare at his son) ‘‘do you purpose do- 
ing now that yo. =: here?” 

“Is it worth while entering into that question 
at once?” 

“Why not?” was the rejoinder. 

“Tt may give rise to discussion, and you and 
I never agreed together in debate, Sir,” said Reu- 
ben, half deferentially and yet half satirically. 

He had come back—long ago he had owned 
himself in a great degree in the wrong—he had 
wished to see his father again, and the reception 
had already chilled him, though it was no more, 
no less, than he had expected from the first. He 
had not come for argument, to own more than 
his share of error—scarcely to own that a sec- 
ond time, having already explained in his letter 
almost as much as it was necessary to explain. 

“*I suppose, after all that has passed, you 
have no intention of sitting down in the house, 
and waiting complacently for my death and my 
money ?” the father inquired. 

“*You told me that I should never have a 
penny of your money, if you remember, Sir,” 
said the son, calmly. 

“And you never will,” was the blunt answer. 








“*T have never expected it after that day, or 
after that oath,” said Reuben Culwick. 

“*Why should you?” said Mr. Culwick, in a 
loud tone of voice, and yet without betraying 
any passion. ‘‘ Have I been known in all my 
life to break my word? Has not sticking to my 
word, through thick and thin, in evil report and 
good Teport, made me what I am?” 

“Yes,” 


**T would rather break my own heart than 
break my word. You know it,” said the father, 
boastfully. 

“* Fifty hearts as well as your own—yes, I 
know it,” answered the other, with an unflinch- 
ing gaze at his futher, ‘‘and hence I come to 
you, not for assistance, I don’t want it—not for 
affection, I don’t expect it—but with the sim- 
ple motive which I hope that my letter convey- 
ed to you last week—to see you, to express sor- 
row for a long alienation, to feel glad that you 
are well, to tell you that I am not unhappy, and 
to go away again.” 

The son’s tones seemed to impress the father, 
who subsided into his easy-chair, from which he 
had leaned forward, as if cowed by the cold, clear- 
ringing tones of the voice which fell upon his 
ears, a voice which subdued him, and an arro- 
gance that had been always difficult to quell— 
which touched him, though he never owned that 
—which made him even prouder of his son, 
though the time never came for him to own that 
either. 

The young woman in the background leaned 
forward with clasped hands, until he caught her 
glance again, when she once more turned her 
eyes upon her book. 

‘*Have you made your fortune?” asked the 
father, in a different voice. 

“On the contrary, I have been somewhat un- 
successful.” 

** How do you live ?” 

“‘T write—a little,” he added, modestly. 

“And earn a little. I can guess the drudg- 
ery—don't tell me any more about it.” 

“*Tt is a long story that would scarcely interest 
you.” 

“ «Tt would not interest me in the least,” 

There was another long pause, during which 
the son, still at his ease, still singularly hard de- 
spite his respectful manner, glanced gpund at the 
pictures on the walls, admired them even secret- 
ly, but not enviously, wondered at their cost, and 
looked once more in the direction of the lady, 
whose pensive face and quiet grace he admired 
also, and at whose presence he wondered in a 
greater degree, though he repressed all exhibi- 
tion of surprise. 

Suddenly the father said, with that singular 
abruptness characteristic of the man, 

**You can stay here if you like.” 

“For how long?” asked the son, surprised at 
last out of his assumption of stoical composure. 

«Till we disagree again,” said the father, with 
a short, forced laugh, ‘‘ That will not be many 
days, I suppose ?” 

“*One moment, Sir,” said Reuben Culwick, 
with grave politeness, and still studying his fa- 
ther, and experimentalizing upon him with grave 
philosophy. ‘‘A mistake parted us, and we are 
laying the foundation of another already, unless 
1 explain the first.” 

“Go on,” 

“«T may speak before this lady ?” 

“Yes,” 

“T was hardly twenty-one—a rash and foolish 
young fellow—when you wanted me to marry 
your friend’s daughter.” 

“You would have been rich—you would have 
been respected—it would have been for the 
best.” 

«No, I think not.” 

“T say, ‘Yes.’” 

“*T refused to entertain the proposal, if you 
remember. 

‘* Remember! remember it!” cried the father, 
turning pale with anger. ‘‘ Do you rake this up 
again to insult me?” 

«No, to enlighten you,” saidtheother. “At 
that period, Mr. Culwick, I had promised my 
mother that I would not marry the lady.” 

[ro BE contENUED.] 








CARRIAGE COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 684. 


HIS elegant costume is of dark olive brown 
silk, with over-skirt, sash, bows, and ruff of 
pale blueChina crape. The skirt has a tablier of 
small pleatings and puffs, while the back breadths 
are trimmed with lapped pleated flounces. The 
over-skirt is confined to the back, and consists of 
two blue puffs with a side sash and brown pearl 
buckles. The chatelaine waist, fitted like a cor- 
set, is edged with a blue puff and has blue loops 
behind. Blue revers and ruff. Puffed sleeves, 
with a blue bow below the elbow. Olive silk 
bonnet with blue loops, plumes, and tea-roses. 
Pale buff gloves. 





VISITING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 634. 


HIS visiting toilette is of dark slate-colored 

velvet and lighter slate-colored silk. The 
plain skirt is of velvet. The apron-front and 
trained over-skirt is of silk, trimmed with pleat- 
ings of the same and a velvet band. he vel- 
vet sleeveless jacket has a silk ruff and square 
tabs behind trimmed with silk pleatings. Silk 
sleeves with velvet cuffs and similar trimmings. 
The flaring-brimmed bonnet of dark velvet has 
a bow under the right side and an indented 
point on the left. The trimmings are velvet 
loops, a wreath of velvet asters, and a high os- 
trich pompon of the light shade of the silk. A 
white lace ruff, with similar lace around the arm- 
holes. Pale buff gloves, 
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CARRIAGE COSTUME.—[Ser Pace 683.] 
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Fig. 1.—Buack Torre Cap. 


Fig. 4.—Swiss Musiix anp Watrrep Rippon Car. 
Fig. 7.—Brack Ficurep Torte anp Lace Car. 


Ladies’ Breakfast and Dress Caps, 
Figs. 1-8. 

Fig. 1.—Brack Torre Cap. This cap is 
made of figured tulle and black lace two inches 
and a half wide, arranged on a stiff lace founda- 

_ tion, and trimmed with black watered ribbon 
two inches and three-quarters wide, yellow flow- 
ers, a garland of russet leaves, and several black 
enameled leaves. In the back set a bow of wa- 
tered ribbon and lace. 


4 Fig. 3.—Ficurep Swiss Musrin Car. 
Fig. 6.—Crare and Bronpe Cap with Spray or FLowers. 


Fics. 1-8.—LADIES’ BREAKFAST AND DRESS CAPS. 


Fig. 2.—Swiss Musirn anp Sirk Reson 
Cav. This cap is made of plain white Swiss 
muslin, bordered with insertion half an inch 
wide and Jace three-quarters of an inch wide, 
and trimmed with bows of brown and yellow silk 
ribbon. Set a bow of Swiss muslin and lace in 
the back. 

Fig. 3.—Fricurrp Swiss Mustin Cap. This 
cap is trimmed with a standing rufile of plain 
Swiss muslin, which is edged on the top with 
lace insertion three-quarters of an inch wide and 





lace of the same width. The cap is bordered 
with a ruche of white tulle, and is trimmed, be- 
sides, with blue gros grain ribbon two inches 
and three-quarters wide. 

Fig. 4.—Swiss Musiry anp Warterep Rrp- 
pon Car. This cap of white Swiss muslin is 
bordered with lace an inch and a quarter wide. 
The seam of the lace is covered with a wound 
brown watered ribbon. The remainder of the 
trimming consists of loops and ends of light and 
dark brown watered ribbon and a red velvet bow. 
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Fig. 2.—Swiss Musiin anp. Sink Risson Car. 
Fig. 5.—Totix, Bronpg, Anp Gros Grain Rippon Cap. 
Fig. 8.—Totre Cap witn Gros Grain AND VELVET Ripyon, 


Fig. 5. Tutte, Bronpe, anv Gros Grain 
Rippon Car. This cap is made of black fig- 
ured tulle, which is underlaid with white figured 
tulle, and of black and white blonde, and is 
trimmed with blue gros grain ribbon two inches 
and seven-eighths wide. 

Fig. 6.—Crare axp Bronpe CaP WITH 
Spray or Frowrrs, This cap is made of 
pleated lilac crape and white blonde two inches 
and a half wide on a stiff lace foundation, and 
is trimmed with lilac gros grain ribbon and a 
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spray of flowers. In the back is set a veil of 
white figured tulle and blonde. 

Fig. 7.—Brack Fieurep Tutte anp Lace 
Car. This cap is trimmed with bows of black 
gros grain ribbon. In front is a band of jet, 
and on the right side a rose. 

Fig. 8.—Tutie Car wits Gros Grain AND 
Vetver Rrszon. This cap is made of white 
figured silk tulle, white blonde an inch and three- 
quarters and two inches and seven-eighths wide, 
and black lace an inch and seven-eighths wide. 
The trimming consists of loops of violet gros 
grain ribbon two inches and seven-eighths wide, 
and yelvet ribbon of the same color an inch and 
@ quarter wide. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.B.—A quarter of an ounce of ammonia to half a 
pint of sweet-oil is the recipe you want. 

M.—If you will send in your address we will en- 
deavor to give you the information you desire. 

Desrarz.—You eat too much rich cake and confec- 
tionery, or bad food of some kind. Cosmetics will 
not do much till your digestion is right. Do you take 
a hot soap-and-water bath all over twice a week? 
Ask your mamma, who must be an indulgent one, to 
furnish you with Graham crackers instead of bread, 
and cracked wheat, with raisins and spice, instead of 
pastry. Live out-of-doors. Then try the carbolic 
remedy to be given in a new number of “ Ugly Girl” 
papers. You will be in trim for it when it appears 
if you begin now. 

N. B.—Pour half a tea-cupful of boiling water on a 
tea-spoonful of oxalic acid, and dip the spots in it 
while hot; lay them in the sun a few moments, and 
rinse in hot soda water. See that the acid is pure. 
Strong spirits of ammonia will discharge ink spots. 
‘Wash out as soon as they disappear, rubbing the spots 
with a paper-knife to get out the ink. 

Coxprtia.—Banting’s tract on obesity is out of 
print, but the substance of the whole essay was given 
in one of the “ Ugly Girl” papers a short time ago. 

L. J. H.—Wash your neck with hot water and soap 
every day, and once a week use hot chloride water, 
made by pouring a pint of boiling water on a tea-spoon- 
ful of chloride of lime. Let it cool a little, and wash 
your neck with a flannel dipped in it, washing off im- 
mediately with vinegar and water. The tar and olive- 
oil recipe was given in No. XL. of “Ugly Girl” papers, 
No. 44, Vol. V., of the Bazar, Bathe your head daily 
with hot water, in which a spoonful of ammonia is 
mixed, and brush ten minutes every night. Braid it, 
and clip the ends once a month. 

Mary.—Dip your grasses and flowers in melted 
epermaceti to preserve them. Grasses may be dipped 
in thin varnish, and hung up to dry. Flowers are very 
difficult to preserve, and are not beautiful when kept. 
You will find it more satisfactory to turn your atten- 
tion to raising fresh ones. 

Mixneuaua.—A braided letter-case, a book-rack in 
worsted and beads, the back of a Turkish chair in 
wool-work, a handsome linen dust-robe for driving, 
a pillow in appliqué cloth for an office lounge, a set of 
handkerchief, collar and cuff, comb and glove boxes in 
wool, silk, and beads are quite as useful to a gentle- 
man asalady. A small velvet bracket for his room, a 
set of book-marker’, or an embroidered case for a 
choice book is a pretty gift.—Will find a recipe for 
you if there is one. A thorough course of purifying 
for the blood is to be recommended. - 

A Lapvy.—The recipe for pAté amérasive directs that 
bitter almonds shall be used—almonds améres. 

Mxs. H. H.—Lace is not appropriate with mourning 
when crape is worn. 

An Oxp Sunsoriser.—Put gum-arabic in the starch 
used for linen, and you will get a good gloss. 

Sustz K.—For your début party get a white muslin 
or else pink tulle or tarlatan dress. Wear your hair 
with puffs and a braid on top, or else in ropes of hair 
around the head and down the back as a chatélaine. 
Read the New York Fashions of Bazar No, 41, Vol. VI. 

Mrs. V. A. M‘C.—We do not make purchases, or sell 
dress goods, 

Youne Moruer.—The short clothes worn by year- 
old babies are all white, and are usually made of their 
long dresses shortened. The same high-neck, long- 
sleeve yoke dresses are used as are made for infants. 

Exeanor.—Tulle is preferable to tarlatan and more 
expensive, but either will do. Make with three puffs 
covering the three front breadths, and flounce it to the 
waist behind. Half-high basque corsage, with a lining 
of white glazed linen. Clusters and garlands of vari- 
egated roses. The skirt is a demi-train, dragging half 
a yard on the floor, Make a jocky basque for your 
alpaca, and trim by description given in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 40, Vol. VI. Get granite or 
slate (blue-gray) for your best suit. Have it a silk 
skirt, with cashmere or camel’s-hair over dress, if you 
can afford it; if not, get de bége or else serge. Your 
Dolman is still stylish. Get a violet delaine wrapper, 
and for common wear get one of indigo blue calico 
with white irregular lines through it. Pompadour 
hair is passée.—Dispense with the ceremonious first 
visit, and go to see the lady, as she requests, in her year 
of mourning. 





‘Tue Fatma Leaves betoken approaching winter, 
when nothing makes a parlor ep aneoeral hing kitchen 
80 neat as a well-polished stove, and Dixon's Stove 
Pouisu will do it in five minutes, without dust or 
smell. Established Forty-Six Years. Try it. Made 
only by THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUUIBLE GO., Jer- 
sey City, N. J.—[Com.] 





Coryine Wuerr.—B; 
vented Copyin; 
from the 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns ofallsorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
wilt be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


the means of the newly in- 
Wheel patterns may be transferred 
jupplement with the greatest ease. This 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed by 

Mrs. C. G, PARKER, 151 East ‘ath St., N.Y. City. Send 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents, 


FRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular, 
x. L, CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 4 
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SMITEH’S 
INSTRUCTION - BOOK ; 


OR, THE 


SECRETS OF DRESSMAKING. 


This book has been accurately and carefully pre- 
pared for the single purpose of giving minute instruc- 
tions upon every point of the CUTTING, FITTING, 
and MAKING-UF of Ladies’ and Children's Garment. 
It is clear and complete; by the aid it gives, ANY 
person can become MASTER of the “ ART of Dress- 
making. It is just such a book as will be APPRECIA- 
TED and highly-prized by every MOTHER and every 
DRESSMAKER. It contains many illustrations of 
our standard patterns. §47~ It will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt of TEN CENTS. Address, 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 


914 BROADWAY, 
P. 0. Box 5055. New York City. 


‘Fashion 





s Opening ! 


rated Pattern Bi 








172—WAIST—Is a new and bewitch- 


‘The back sets out just enough 
mode 


tifying any style of figure. 
Tau complete costume with any kind of akirt. Double-broasted and 
rolling-collar Requires only eight yardsof wwenty-seven-inch 
‘Ail sizes. Price of pattern, with a CLOTH MOD 

We give a perfect CLOTH MODEL wit 
shows just how to put the ent. togeth 
patterns. They are PERFECT GUID) 


mmense Premiums Given! 
Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar 


Only ONE DOLLAR 2 Year. 


'M to every subscriber of patterns of 
TR Eo on to the value of One Dollar, 
Free, OR, in place of Patterns, ee may 
choose ONE of the following beautiful Of] Chro- 
iz.: Wuirtier’s “BaREFoor Boy," 10x14 in- 
ches; ‘° THe UNWELcomE Visitor," 13x17 inches; 
“THE MaTRoN," 18x17 inches; “Tae Pet Lams,"14x17 
inches. Twostamps must be enclosed for postage on 
each chromo. These pictures sell readily for from $1 
to $8 each. Send two stamps for Catalogue of Styles, 
—One Chromo Extra will be given 
LU , tothe person who sends us three sub- 
scribers at one time. wo extra for five, etc. 
““SMITH’S INSTRUCTION BOOK,” 
or, ** Secrets of Dressmaking 
in Ladies’ and Children’s Garments will be ready ina 
few days. Price, 10 cents, Mailed. 
A. BURDETTE SMITH) 
P.O. Box 5055. 914 Broadway. New York City. 
Ds ice SN Isc a sina 


A. SELIG, 


(SUCCESSOR TO S. M. PEYSER), 
No. 813 Broadway, New York, 


Is daily receiving new importations of rich DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, such as beaded LACES, GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, and ORNAMENTS of the 
latest styles. Also a full assortment of BERLIN 
ZEPHYRS, Filling, Floss and Embroidery SILKS, 
CHENILLES, Worsted and Silk EMBROIDERIES of 
every description, as STRIPS for Chairs, SLIPPERS, 
Footrests, Towel-racks, Fire and Light SCREENS, 
LAMBREQUINS and CUSHIONS in GOBLIN and 
any other style of EMBROIDERY. GUIPURE and 
POINT LACE work and materials for making the 
same. Particular attention paid to orders, 

Designing and Embroidering of every description 
done at the lowest possible prices. 


HRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 33 


SCIENCE OF HEALTH, $32; 


and either of Harpers, $4, all sent a year for $7, by 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR OATALOGUE, 


Domestic Sewing- Machine Co., N.Y. 


THREE PAIR trtkiidoves, 
ton Kid Gloves, 
$2 753 single pair sent, postpaid, $1 00. Also, a well- 
selected st of Millinery Goods, Laces, Dress-Trim- 
mings, &c. Price-List sent free on application. 
J, TAYLOR’S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N. Y. City. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 39 East 88d St., N.Y. 
NHE PATENT BUCKSKIN 
Dress Shields will ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
Dressthoroughly. The Perfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians. Send for circu- 
lars. D. C. Hatt & Co., 44 
West Broadway, N.Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 
I AFONTAIN’S FRENCH COMPLEXION BEAUTI- 
4 FYER removes Tax anp Freckes, BLACKHEADS, 
Price $1.00 per Bottle. 
ve. Agents wanted. 


Prpres, AND Fiesuwore. 
OODALL’S PLAYING CARDS, 


Wholesale Depot, 7 Si 
The Best and Cheapest. 


u Sold Every Where. 


ME. BURLETON, 21 Clinton Place, near Bway 
Ws hth St.; West. The latest style of Fall Bon- 
nets and Round Hats; also, Mourning Bonnets. 




















PRENcH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M'me Ba- 
pourkau.& Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 








Union Adams & Co, 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


Shirts & Collars, 
HANDKERCHIEES, 


SUSPENDERS, 


ROBES, JACKETS, &, 


637 BROADWAY. 


STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. § 


Adiploma 
hasbeenawar- 





— 


urable,4 
yacomfort= 
able, elas- 
a Ue. and 
cheapest Bustle in the market. The ‘wear- 8 
er can sit in any position whatever without bending 
or injuring it in the slightest degree, it closing I 
entirely up on sitting, and returning with precision 
to ite original shape On arising, ‘The heaviest dress ty 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its | 
erfect form (as is generally the fault). No 
Tadtes? wardrobe complete without 
the Standard Lotta Bustle. For saleo 
every where. Ask for Nos. 10, 11, 15,99 
2, &e., comprising the various sizes and 
. Patentée and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 
& 801 Race St., Phila. 4 


364 Bowe 

L. SHA W, Gor 4thsuNY. 
The largest stock of Human Hair 
goods in the city. Wigs made to 
order by the best artists. A perfect 
fit guaranteed. The invisible wig a 
specialty. No. 1, round the hea 

‘0. 2, from forehead to nape of neck; 
No. 8, from ear to ear across crown ; 
No. 4, from ear to ear across fore- 
head. Goods sent C.0.D. by express, 
or on receipt of color and money in 

registered letters or P. O. Order, free of charge. 


Important to Ladies.—through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle, The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars ‘will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

548 Broadway, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1801, 


BARRY’S 
. ERADIOATES 
SCURF AND DANDRUFF, 
‘\ Perfumes the head, and forces a 


-;) new growth of 


~ HAIR ON BALD PLACES. 


sey! Sold by Druggists every where. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 









Sold by all Druggists. 


122 4th 
V. VIGOUROUX, sve. Ny. 
Stamping, Embroidering, Lingerie Establishment. / Ladies’ & Babies? 
Trousseau. S} ae Monograms for SUE ERC. 
cl 


TABLE and BED HS. Wholesale Department, [2 69 EAS’ 
TWELFTH STREET. Macmixx axp Pexvonaten Patrenys. 


R. NOBLE’S GREAT DISCOVERY.— 

‘A certain cure for fever and ague, bilions fever, 

and chill fever. A tonic. Price$l per hottle. Wholesale 
Depot, 7 Sixth Ave. Sold ere, Agents wanted. 


A. HARAUX Ene 











STAMPING 


AND 
Embroidering Establishment is at No. 99 FOURTH 
AVENUE, a few doors above A. T. Stewart & Co. 


FPESRY PROPACH, Dressmaker 17 East 16th St 
has received the Inst Fall and Winter Styles. All 
orders will be executed in the SHORTEST TIME. 














GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000. | 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Concert, authorized by spe- 
cial act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, will take place in Public Library 
Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1873. 
Only Sixty thousand tickets will be sold. The 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 
_At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
display ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 
dented sum of 


$1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders. 

LIST OF GIFTS, 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. . 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT: 








-$250,000 
100,000 





ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 3000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT....... 17,500 
10 CASH, GIFTS $10,000 each. . 100,000 
30 CASH’ GIFTS — 5,000 each. 150,000 
50 CASH GIFTS 1,000 each. 50,000 
80 CASH GIFTS. ’500 each 300 
100 CASH GIFTS 400 each. 40,000 
150 CASH GIFTS —_300 each. 45,000 
250 CASH GIFTS —_ 200 each 300) 
325 CASH GIFTS —_ 100 each. 350! 
11,000 CASH GIFTS 50 each... 550,000 
TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 
amounting t0......-.-+. «. $1,500,000 





The distribution will be positive, whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 

PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 223¢ 
Tickets for $1,000; 118 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 

Tickets now ready for sale, and all orders accompa- 
nied by the money promptly filled. Liberal terms given 
to those who buy to sell again. 

THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Libr Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Or THOS. H. HAYS, 
609 Broadway, New York. 


= PATENT 
- Sewing Silk Veil 


In the above we have 
Syoraome the reek a 

culty, formerly experi- 
acer of procuring a veil 
with a fringing of the ex- 
actshade. The fringes in 
our veil being woven at 
the same moment, and 

with the same material 

throughout, consisting of the best quality of sewin, 
silk, a reliance may be placed upon their exactness o; 
match, and of their durability, in every respect, the 
fame wearing double the length of time over that of 
any other etfiever, made. Sold in all Fancy. Millinery, 
and Dry-Goods Houses in the U. 8. 

Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


MEYENBERG, PRALL,& CO., 
483 & 485 Broadway, N.Y. 


FALL IMPORTATION. 


MILLER & GRANT, 
879 Broadway, N. Y., 


ARE DAILY RECEIVING 
NEW IMPORTATIONS OF RICH LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, RIBBONS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, &., &. 
Aso, NOVELTIES IN FANCY GOODS. 
tz- ELEGANT DESIGNS IN OXIDIZED SILVER. 


WATERS’ C( PARLOR ORGANS 
are the most beavtiful in 


. style and perfect in tone 
ever made. cON- 
CERTO STOP is the best 

ever Placed im any 
gan. It is produced by 
Gihird set of reeds Boon 
diarly “voiced, tha 
CT of which is 

MOST CHARMING 


RING, while its IM- 
ITATION 9 











ER 

a KS “& SON, 481 
of 10 5 on ORGANS of first= 

dispose of 100 PIANOS and © s 
class makers, including WATERS’, at ex- 
tremely low prices for cash, 0” part cash, and 

balance in small monthly payments. New 

Octave first-class PIANOS, ail modern im~ 
provements, ‘or $27 cash. Organs $55, $75. 
OUBLE-REED ORGANS, $100 ; 4-STOP, 
$110; 8-STOP, $125, upwards. ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED J or one staan ool large dis~ 
isters, Churches, u~ Is, Temper= 
Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 





Riv GALOUPEAU, 423 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 
turned from Paris with the richest assortment of 
Bonnets and Round Hats from all the leading houses 
of Paris and London. 


I E PLANT.—A sparkling beauty for pot.or basket ; 

apparently covered with Crystal Ice; indigenous 
here. 100 fresh seed mailed for $1. Liberal additions 
for larger orders. Address A. Buaxety, San Diego, Cal. 


MA aan A, MICHEL, formerly with Ma- 





ISS M. E. COOK, 461 Sixth Avenue. Suits, Red- 


ingotes, Sacques, Ladies’ and Children’s Undergar- 
ments, Corsets, Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding Trous- 
seaux. Agent for Love's Celebrated Hand-Made Cor- 
sets, also made to order. Mux. JACOBS. 
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RETAIL. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


BLACK, COLORED, AND 


FANCY SILKS. 


In consequenee of the 


DECLINE OF PRICES 
in 
FRANCE, 


they will offer as follows: 


BLACK SILKS, 


an article of excellent value heretofore sold at 
$3 25 reduced to $2 50. 
$2 75 reduced to $2 25. 
$2 25 reduced to $1 50. 
In 
SUBSTANTIAL VALUE 
an equal, probably, has nevér been offered in this country. 
tm COLORED ana 


Fancy Sinks, 


a reduction in the same ratio has been made. 


AN UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT 
in ELEGANT variety is on exhibition, and BUYERS 
will find this opportunity an EXCEPTIONAL 
ONE for purchasing. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


Ladies! 


SEND STAMP FOR OUR ELEGANT AND AT- 
TRACTIVE 


2G WEVA 


Containing full descriptions and prices of 
Fine Furs, 
Real Laces, 
Black Silks, 
Luadies’ and Children’s 
Underwear, 
Millinery Goods, 


Dress Trimmings, 


AND THOUSANDS OF ARTICLES INDISPENSA- 
BLE FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 


Samples Sent Free. 


Goods shipped C. O. D. to any part of the country, 
with accompanying order to Express Agent, allowing 
Tull examination before acceptance. 


EHRICH & CO, 


287 & 289 8th Ave. near 24th St, 
NEW YORK. 
GRAND EXPOSITION OF 
Fall & Winter Garments. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


HAVE OPENED THEIR PARIS & CITY MADE 
EVENING PROMENADE & RECEPTION 


COSTUMES, 
CAMEL'S-HAIR AND CASHMERE DOL- 
MANS, MANTLES, &c., 


Combining the most RECHERCHE NOVELTIES in- 
troduced this season, 


‘The following departments have now on exhibition 
full and complete assortments of the latest fabrics and 
at the LOWEST PRICES, viz. : 

PLAIN, COLORED, AND FANCY SILKS. 
BLACK SILKS. 

TRISH POPLINS. 

BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS. 
PARIS EMBROIDERIES. 

RICH LACES. 

PARASOLS AND UMBRELLAS. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH DRESS GOODS. 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, AND COATINGS. 
FURS AND FUR TRIMMINGS. 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


INFANTS’, MISSES’, & LADIES’ 


Furnishing Departments, 
COMPLETE OUTFITS (ready made and to order). 


INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS AND SCARFS, 
CASHMERE AND WOOLEN SHAWLS. 














Mourning Goods Department 
REPLETE WITH EVERY NOVELTY. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 
OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, QUILTS. 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 
FALL IMPORTATIONS. 


BLACK CASSIMERES & MERINOS, 
BOMBAZINE & EMPRESS CLOTH. 
slenriettas DasDaop and Persian Cloth. 
‘repe, ene aon po obasne Cloth. 
rap a’! lotl 
BLACK ALPACAS, 
BLACK oS 
ITRIPED SILKS, 
SERGES FOR SUITINGS. r 
Complete Suits of Monrning, ready made or to order, 
on a few hours’ notice. 


JACKSON, 


Broapway anp WaVEELEY Piace. 


FLOWERS._WINDOW GARDENING. 


Ladies, send stamp for S) 

THE LADIES’ FLORAL CAB) 
Paper, devoted to Flowers, Window Gardening, and Parlor Decor- 
ations, Exquisitely illustrated. Ladies will be delighted with it. 

Delightful home pictures of society. 
hints on housekeeping and Elegancies. 
Price $1 oe Per year, including 8 Choice Chromos. 

“ “ “ Oiat® “ 


GET UP A CLUB. AGENTS WANTED. 

WINDOW GARDENING.—A New Book, superbly illustrated, 
devoted to Culture of Plants, Bulbs, and Flowers for in-doo: 
handsome illustrations of Hanging Baskets Ferneries, and 
Decorations. 20 Engravings, 
Book Stores have it. 

EVERY WOMAN HER OWN FLOWER GARDENER.—By 
Daisy Eyebright. A cnening. New Book on Flowers and Out- 
Door Gardening for Ladies. Pris 


mail. 


resent. 





Sent by mail, 
THE LADIES’ 
Violet Tinted; your own initial. 
Highly perfumed. Attractive Chromo on each Box. 
rice 50c. a 
Illustrated Prospectus and Premium List of all the above free 
on receiptof stamp. Address THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET, 
OFFICE, ’ BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. P. 0. 


imen Copy (free) of 
NET.—A beautiful new Home 


Amusements, with useful 


Send for terms. 
with 
arlor 
Sent, postpaid, by 


ice $1 50. 
ice 50c., or bound in cloth, $1 00. 
ostpaid. 


SABINET INITIAL NOTE-PAPER.—Rose or 
Superb novelty. Handsome 


x. 100 Papers at Club Rates. Sent stamp for List. 


. Box 2445, 





STERN BROTHERS, 


SIXTH AVE, & TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
367 SIXTH AVE,, 367 
110 WEST 23d ST., 110 


Having canis their extensive alterations in fit- 
ting up the upper part of their 
SIXTH AVENUE BUILDING 
For the exclusive use of 
LADIES’ SUITS, REDINGOTES, 
CLOAKS, DOLMANS, AND CAPES, 
(> With an entirely new and elegant line of 
LADIES’ & CHILD'S UNDERGARMENTS, 
LADIES’ MOURNING WRAPPERS, 
HOOP-SKIRTS, AND CORSETS, 
INFANTS’ GOODS, &c., 
Are now prepared to offer 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS 


in all the above lines of goods, consequent upon tak- 
ing sdvantage of the present state of the market in 
buying LARGE LOTS FOR CASH. 


eS Ladies out of the city, in ordering, 


can 
depend upon getting the utmost value en 
MS SA CaN bE RETORNED. <u 
THE LAGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
GUIPURE, YAK, & THREAD LACES, 
RIBBONS, AND MILLINERY GOODS 
To be found in the city. 


OUR OWN IMPORTATIONS. 


EsrrotaL Arrention Parp to Opens, 


STERN BROTHERS. 
BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


‘The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every ‘at a moderate price. 
"These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged a8 to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form. 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of oer 
description and of every size, for ladies, ant 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogus will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and eels tusstil the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
%c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) tashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions, 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 

nse. ‘he ents represented are for ladies, 
mi , boys, and little children. The polonaises ant 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared. 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dresamakers and others, If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 











Every baby must haveit. Is rmonovanLr 
WaTeR-ri 


moor, protects clothing, retains 
Tinen diaper. ‘avoids pins, pe elreus 
of Reco by physicians 





and first-class Is 
Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see the stamp of 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other. Agents wante 


FINE FURS. 


A large assortment, at less than manufacturers’ 
prices. Send for Price-List, Orders promptly attended 
to and sent C. O, D., with privilege of examination. 


J, TAYLOR’S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N, Y. City. 


$5to$20 per day ! Agents wanted ! All classes of working peo- 
ple, ofelther sex, young or old, make more money at 


work for usin their spare moments, or allthe time, than at anything 
elec, Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 














Mma 4 MonTH and expenses to good Canyass- 
ors, Articles new and staple as flonr, 
Samples free. C.M. Linixaton,Chicago. | 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravxp To Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 30 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
auder the arms, 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. Ve 

HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from2tob years old) “ 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy’ from 6 to 10 | 


























years old)..... 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt............ 55 80 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT.........02-0-0000 “41 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT... “ 43 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WA) 

ING SUIT... “ 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “43 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

‘with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, aud 

GUNG SKIL) hevetecueewversis <aesee ssssnciety OO. 





Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt......... Se ececsecesecees #425 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
‘and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... 18 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 








LONAISE WALKING SUI’ 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 24 










BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... ah 86 

LADIES' AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUIT....... Vee descseee 

PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT. 32 

DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
WALKING SUIT...................+0.- sane BB 

ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “ 39 

DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front...,......... “ 48 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. - 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 









‘You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $2902 
‘We answer—Itcosts less than 
Piano sol 


{9 lies at Factory price, and warrant 

le fo BS Years. ‘Send for Iilustrated -cir- 

cular, in which we refer to over §00 Bankers, Merchants, 

&c. (some of whom you may. know), using our Pianos, 

fgg States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
this notice. 

notices yg, Plano Co.» 810 Broadway, N. Y- 


$72 00 EACH WEEK, “fry "wiere. 


Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
wy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Haxrre's Macazove, Hanrper’s Weekty, and Harrer’s 

Baza, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of sither the Macazine, WEEKLY, OF 
Bazax will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Five 
SunsonrErs at $4 00 each, in ‘one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine % cents a year, for the Weekty or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wesxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanven & Broruxns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


‘Terns ror Apvertisme 1x Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


tz Harper & Broruers will send either of the 
Following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


f@~ Harrer's Cararogur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





L 
NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1874. 


With 86 Original Illustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 
Price 25 cents. 
IL. 


DAWSON’S EARTH AND MAN. The Story of the 
Earth and Man. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. With Twenty Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth; $1 50. 

I. 


THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan. By H. B. Trisrmam, M.A, LL.D., 
F.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Canon of Durham. With New Map and Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2 50. 


Iv. 
FLAMMARION'S ATMOSPHERE. ‘The_ Atmo- 
sphere, Translated from the French of Camiuim 
Lamaanton, Edited by Jaatxs Gratin, F.R-S. 
Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ical Department of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 
v. 

TYERMAN’S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. Messrs, Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton, with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Rev. L. Ty- 
xrwax, Author of “Life and Times of the Rev. John 


Wesley,” &c. With Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. (Uniform with Tyerman's “Life of 
John Wesley.) 


VL. 

THE BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH, The Dwelling, 
the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining- Room, the 
Parlor, the Library, the Kitchen, the Sick-Room. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. ’ (Uniform in style and price with 
the “ Bazar Book of Decorum,”) 


VII. 

CASTELAR'S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 

Old Rome and New Italy. By Emtnto Casrenar. 

Translated by Mrs. Antuve Axxo». 12mo, Cloth, 
7, 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


1, 

THE TWO WIDOWS. By Annie Tuomas, Author 
of “Denis Donne,” “Called to Account,” ‘Played 
Out,” ‘A Passion in Tatters," “' The Dower House,” 
“* Maud Mohan," &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

2. 

MISS DOROTHY’S CHARGE. By Frank Lre 
Benepior, Author of “My pee inor,” ‘‘ Miss 
yan) Kortland,” &., &c. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 


3. 

STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. By Miss Brannon, 
Author of ‘Aurora Floyd,” ‘Eleanor’s Victory,” 
“Birds of Prey,” ‘Lovels of Arden,” “To the Bit- 
ter End,” &c. Illustrated. Syo, Paper, 75 cents. 

4. 

A SIMPLETON: A Story of the ay; By Cuarirs 
Reapr, Author of “Hard Cash,” ‘Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ‘“‘Never Too Late to Mend," &. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 





5. 
TOO SOON: A Study of a Girl's Heart. By Karu 
nine 8. Macquom, Author of “Patty,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents, ; 


6. 

INNOCENT. ATale of Modern Life. By Mrs. O11 
puant, Author of “ Agnes,” ‘Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” ‘John: a Love Story," “Brownlows,” &. 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 7 cents. 





t2~ Harrer & Broruers will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


EVERYBODY LIKES @ deauti- 
‘ul complexion, and a soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
‘Wright’s Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ /ragrant, 
transparent, and incomparable as 
@ Toilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 
and Deaters in Toilet Articies. 


Male or Female, $30 a 
WORKING CLASS week cmpioyment at 
home, day or evening ; no capital ; instructions & valua- 
blepackage of, pomamnieee bymail. Address, with 6-c. 
return stamp, M. Youne & Co., 173 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
nS 'PHE Subscriber desires to call the atten 
d tion of experienced and successful Book 3 
S Agents to “ M‘CLINTOOK AND STRONG’S S 
$ cycLormpra OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOG. 2 
IOAL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERA- a 
TURE.” The Fifth Volume of this work is 
w 20W published. This Cyclopedia is unlike 3 
& any other now sold by subscription or other- 
© wise. The other volumes will be published at S 
@ about yearly interval. Does not the q 
sale of this work offer pecuniary & 
3 advantages to Book Agents that 3 
Scan not be obtained on the sale ® 
& of any other work now being sold 
© by subscription? The inducements are 
liberal, and good Territory is yet to be had. Q 
“2 For further particulars, inquire of or address 3 
S AVERY BILL, RY 
(Q Care Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N.Y. Sa 
MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Ki 


Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, an‘ 
full particulars FREE. Bos 





8. M. Spencer, Boston, 











DF AMONTH!  Horve and Carrg furnished. 
$A! «) Expenses paid. H. B, SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


SLAG Aker 








A Monta to Lady Agents everv where. 
Address Enis M'v'¢ Co,, Waltham, Mass, 





FACETILA 


Aw unfortunate man in 
Indianapolis, who lost sev- 
eral toes by a car wheel, was 
consoled by an Irishman 
near by with, “ Whisht, 
there! you're making more 
noise than many a man I’ve 
seen with his head off.” 

eae ree 

Tur Enp or a Bookworm 
—To be buried in a book. 

eer es 

An auctioneering firm an- 
nounce their intention to 
dispose of ‘a useful brown 
tradesman’s horse.” The 
advertisers must have been 
the clever individuals who 
offeréd a reward for the re- 
covery of a blue lady's para- 
sol and a drab gentleman's 
coat. 

Why is <n 10 U like a 
confirmed yu ?—Invaria- 
bly found in liquor. 


———-— 

“Gracious me!” exclaim- 
ed a lady in a witness-box, 
“how should I know any 
thing about any thing T 
don't know any thing 
about?” 

—— 

A pompous philosopher 
extracted the following re- 
Ply from an advanced free- 
school lad to the query, 

“How is the earth di- 
vided, my lad?” 

“By earthquakes, Sir.” 


eeegeeeee 

In the advertisement of a 
ladies’ school in Washing- 
ton references are given to 
several defunct gentlemen 
and ladies, but no informa- 
tion is given through what 
medium the references may 
be heard from. 


They have a new drink 
in Philadelphia called the 
Quaker cocktail. It is 
served in a broad-brimmed 
glass. 





While a compositor on 
the Montreal Witness was 
pier up an advertise- 
ment for a lost canary, a few days ago, the bird flew 
in at the office window. This shows the value of ad- 


vertising. 


INK. 


I’m tender-hearted, truly 
Destroy a worm? Not 

I would ‘not e’en unduly 
Compel a flea to fly. 

And yet, without compunction, 
I conld—I gravely think— 

That mansdestroy, with unction, 
Who first invented ink! 






It_stains my weary fingers, 
It spoils my Sunday clo’s, 
And through my dreams it lingers 
To banish true repose. 
Mandragora nor poppy 
Can win for me a wink— 
That man invented “copy” 
Who first invented ink. 


"Tis well for those at gray light 
Who douse the midnight ile; 

But I from dusk till daylight 
Must shed ink’s fluid vile. 

I straight to bottom dive must; 
They never gui the brink— 

Not much in Heay’n he thrive must 
Who first invented ink. « 


And just when toil is over, 
And on my sofa flat 
I lie as if in clover, 
I hear the post’s rat-tat. 
And. Jobkins sends me verses, 
And Bobkins writes for chink— 
On him then fall my curses 
Who first invented ink. 


The’ average inventor 
Is mostly known. to fame, 
But Maunder (who’s my. Mentor) 
Does not record one name— 
And I’m, for one, contented 
To see in Lethe sink 
His name who first invented 
That hateful fluid—ink! 
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NOT TO BE CAUGHT. 


Mrs. Spratt (hearing that Leviathan Brown, the millionaire, will marry on 
with her daughters). ‘Come in, Mr. Brown, right into the Kitchen, and see my 
them Dressed, and Loitering about in the Drawing-Room! The Dear Girls find their Pleasure in the Kitchen.” 


Tar varest Krxp or Venpror,— 
“Decidedly guilty, though with 
some little doubt as to whether 
he is really the right man,” They 
hanged him, anyho' 





See 
A man referring to the sudden 
death of a relative, was asked if 





he lived hi “Well, I can't say 
he did,” said_ Terence, “ but he 
died high.” Like the banks in 


these days, he was suspended. 


a 

A Scotchman thus recently ad- 
dressed his daughter: 

“Fat’s this I hear ye’re gaun to 
dee, Jeannie 2” 

«Weel, I'm just gaun to marry 
that farm ower by there, and live 
wi’ the bit mannie on’t.” 


aeons 
Some Dutch officials have been 
assassinated at Benkoelen, near 
Lais.. How they found the place, 
on the map, and got there, does 
not appear. 
————— 
Inacertain greenroom a couple 
of actors the other day got warm 
in discussing the Reformation, 
and one of them wound up his ar- 
ment with the words, ‘‘That’s what Martin Luther 
loes for you!” ‘They were overheard, and the conver- 
sation was interrupted by an outsider, who wanted to 
know, “ When’s he coming down, and what line of busi- 
ness does he play?” He had mistaken the reformer for 


some new star. 
eee 


The ‘cast of countenance” of an English tragedian 
at present in Paris is described by a French critic as 
that of “Don Quixote giving away tracts.” 


eg eee 

“What is love, Nanny ?” asked a Scotch minister of 
one of his parishioners, alluding, of course, to the 
word in its Scriptural sense. 

“ Hoot, fye, Sir,” answered the blate Nanny, blushing 
to the een-holes, ‘‘dinna ask me sic a daft-like ques- 
tion. I’m sure ye ken as weel as me that love’s just 
next to cholera. Love is just the worst inside com- 
plaint for a lad or lassie to have.” 






































Expression oF Mr. Brown’s Face on 
LEAVING THE House. 


an economical girl, thoroughly posted in housekeeping affairs, arranges matters 
arlings Mending and Dusting and Baking, just as they are. 


In connection with the meet- 
ing of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, at Lyons, 
the story is told of a well-known 
Geneva professor, that, on the oc- 
casion of one of the expeditions 
of the association into the coun- 
try, they were thrown upon the 
resources of a second-rate café 
for refreshment. The professor 
demanded of the garcon if they 
had any chiccory. 

“Yes;” and a supply was 
breuht 

“ Have you any more 2” 

“Certainly ;” and some more 
made its appearance, 

“Ts this all?” 

“Yes, monsieur, that is all our 
Baap les d 

Now, will you make us some 
coffee 2” 

Extract or Meat—Bones, of 
course. 

The other day, at a concert, a 
gentleman having put his hat 
upon a chair to keep a place, re- 
turned to claim it after a short 
absence. The hat he found sure 
enough where it had been left, only there was a stout 
lady: sitting on it. 

“Madam,” said he, “ you are sitting on my hat.” 

The lady blushed a little, turned round, and said, in 
the blandest manner, ‘Oh, I beg pardon! I’m sure I 
thought it was my husband’s.” 

ate 

Smith has given out his latest bonbon poem. 

the following: 


“Two places on the earth there be— 

One where my girl is not, the other there is she.” 

= 

The other day a Dublin tutor who had repeatedly to 
reprimand a youth for inability to find an article if it 
was the least out of its usual position, came out in a 
passion with the following: ‘I suppose if you found 
ra head not on its usual place some day, you wouldn’t 

now where to go and look for it.” 


It is 





[Gcrozer 25, 1878. 


Morr Curious THAN A 
Woman. —Talk about the 
curiosity of women! We 
will back a fly against any 
woman. Just watch him as 
he traverses a bald man’s 
cranium, halts on the eye- 
lid,-and, taking a cursory 
glance around him, waltzes 
over to’ the end of the nose, 
peers up one nostril, and 
having satisfied his curiosi- 
ty there, curvets over the up- 
per lip and takes a glance 
up the other. With asatic- 
factory smile at having seen 
all there is to be seen there, 
he makes a_bee-line for the 
chin, stopping a moment to 
explore the cavity formed 
by the closed lips. Arriving 
at the chin, he takes a no- 
tion to creep down under 
the shirt collar, but sudden- 
ly hesitating, he turns round * 
as if he had forgotten some- 
thing, and proceeds to an 
exploration of the ears. 
This concluded, he carries 
out his original intention, 
and disappears between the 
neck and shirt collar, emer- 
ging, after the lapse of some 
minutes, with an air seem- 
img to say he had performed 
his duty. What matter the 
frantic attempts to catch 
him, the enraged gestures, 
and the profane language ? 
They disturb his equanimi- 
ty not a moment. Driven 
from one spot, he alights on 
another; he finds he has 
only got a duty to perform, 
and he does it. 

a 

A correspondent says that 
“kissing a lady with an 
Elizabethan ruff on is about 
as much fun as embracing a 
circular saw going at a weak 


pace.” e 


Which is the vainest bird, 
the peacock or the weather- 
cock? ° 

Suz “prpn’? FRIGHTEN.” 
—A pious old lady at New 
Bedford boasted in prayer- 
meeting that she wasn't 
afraidof thedevil. A youn; 
chap present, with a view to testing her faith an 
coutage, followed her home, and in a lonely, secluded 
spot, crept up behind her and whispered, "I am the 
devil.” But the good woman never heeded him, and 
again and again he introduced himself in the same 
style. Finally, finding the thing was getting monot- 
onous, she turned to him with the ejaculation, “ Well, 
nobody denies it.” That young man don’t follow the 
frightening business any more. 

ae 
A Rumor THAT QuicKLy srreaps—A peacock’s tail. 


a 
TEN GOLDEN RULES.’ 


Never leave off wearing a coat unless you have an- 
other to take its place. 

Never trouble another to eat a dinner you have or- 
dered for yourself. . 

‘Never lend a quarter if you have only ten cents in 
your pocket. 
Net, buy a watch if you can get some one to give 

‘0 you. 

Never ask your principal creditor the best way to go 
through the Bankruptcy Court. 

Never attempt to eat soup with a tooth-pick when 
there is a Epeon handy. 

Never take your boots to be mended by a cobbler 
whom you have offended. 

‘Never wear your old hat if you can borrow a new 


Ah! you won't find 


one, 

Never order a steak at a place where your credit is 
bad, and’the waiter wears strong boots. 

Never pay a bill unless you have suflicient money to 


spare. 


A boy of sixteen, employed the other day in manip- 
ulating some old government stores, thought, from 
the smell, that two small pills which he found must be 
gunpowder. He tried with a match, and found that he 
was correct in his surmises. The jury returned a ver- 
dict of accidental death. This precocious youth adds 
another to the long list of martyrs to science. 


——e 
A certain army surgeon applica to the Sanitary Com- 
aie for “consecrated beef and desecra vege- 
tables.” 

eo eS 


Upon the marriage of Mrs. Wheat, of Virginia, the 
editor hopes that her path may be floury, and ‘that 
she may never be thrashed by her husband. 








* ANY EXCUSE IN A STORM. 


who is enjoying a nice sail). ‘Do you feel Seasick, Richard dear?” 
. “No, no, Umph! I think the Shrimps I had for Breakfast this 


AN INCOMPLETE EDUCATION. 


1 Shivering in the Middle of August! How’s that?” 
ir, please, Sir, we was only Taught ’ow to Beg in the Winter-Time, Sir!” | 


Sweet Exaeuine (to her lov 
Ricuarp (with wonderful 6 
Morning must have been Alive !” 
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A PLHA FOR MY SHADY WINDOW. 


N the cultivation of window or greenhouse 

plants all true lovers of flowers have had 
some experience; for no one who enjoys the 
beauty of the summer garden, and plants and 
tends and gathers for months from that luxuriant 
store, can altogether forego the pleasure of hav- 
ing something green and growing to cheer and 











interest her during the long winter, while nature 
is asleep under the snow. So, while the days 
are still soft and balmy and the nights free from 
heavy frosts, the provident florist begins prepara- 
tions for the winter garden that is to. bloom in 
every window of her parlor, making there a con- 
tinual greenness and fragrance until the spring- 
time shall come onte more. It is only October, 
but none too soon to pot the geraniums, and take 








cuttings of the salvias, and cut back the fuchsias 
and all the tall plants that are to be housed for 
next season. One can not quite consent to aban- 
don the overgrown favorites that have made the 
garden so gorgeous, so they are trimmed into 
convenient sizes, and brought in under shelter 
until the weather has really become cold. By 
thus beginning work in good time, they will re- 
cover themselves nicely before it is time to bring 








room until some weeks later. Then we separate 
the winter bloomers from those that are merely 
to be housed for next summer, putting them into 
| less conspicuous places, but giving our choicest 


| them in-doors, and need not be placed in a stove 


nooks and sunniest windows to the lovely sweet 
jasmines and Chinese primroses, oxalis, gerani- 
ums, and other companion favorites, which will 
soon be very gay with blossoms. Verbenas may 
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Fig. 1.—Brack Sitx House Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplemen’ 
eee 





Back.—[See Fig. 4.] Fig. 2.—Dress ror Camp FROM 


1 to 2 Years oxp. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
13 To 15 YEARS op. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fics. 1-4.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FALL AND WINTER SUITS. 





Fig. 4.—Beack Sirk House Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.) 


For pattern and description sce Supplement, 
No, IX., ies, 8645, 
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remain out until quite hard frosts have blackened 
the tops of many of the tenderer plants, and then, 
if you desire to preserve specimens of the differ- 
ent colors for next season's bedding, you have 
only to take up some of the little roots and crowd 
them together into a shallow box, and set them 
in a place where they will be safe from freezing. 
There they will quietly flourish until spring, when 
they can easily be separated for setting out. 

But what shall we do if there be no sunny 
window for these blooming flowers—only north 
exposures, which no one need choose for a win- 
dow-garden? Must we give up all prospects of 
a greenery merely because circumstances are thus 
unpropitious? Not willingly; so we turn to the 
lovely fern family, and there, among the wonder- 
ful tribe of cryptogams, depend upon it, we shall 
find all we ought to desire. Here are mosses 
and lycopodiums, and all the curious and beauti- 
ful ferns of this and other countries, hundreds of 
varieties, ready for you to choose from. Besides, 
you may plant a variegated begonia, or any other 
thing that loves the damp, in among them, and let 
them flourish together under your glass, for glass 
they must have, if you would see your fernery in 
perfection, A Wardian case is the best thing for 
this purpose. As to the cost, that will be no more 
than for an ordinary table, such as one would 
pee for the parlor, but here, all in one, we 

ave table and garden besides. ‘The zinc-lined 
tray contains the earth, rich leaf mould from the 
woods, and, once planted, the glass cover will pro- 
duce a damp atmosphere around the ferns that 
will keep them ever green. They will require lit- 
tle attention beyond an occasional watering with 
a fine rose, and will retain their beauty for years. 
My own window-garden has one of these in the 
centre, and side brackets support pots from which 
ivy is trained up on either side until it complete- 
ly encircles the window, meeting overhead in 
the centre, where a hanging basket is suspend- 
ed. From that droop graceful plants of trades- 
cantia, saxifrage, and Kenilworth ivy, the whole 
forming a bower from which I can look out as 
from a green curtain, and it is an all-sufficient 
screen from outside observation. 





Harrer’s Macazine, WEEKLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


Harper’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosracE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers. 





&@ A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
Ly contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 
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&& With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for October 25 was sent out 
gratuitously a splendidly illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a further installment of | 


“ Puineas Repux,” with an illustration, 
and other literary and pictorial attrac- 
tions. 

Another E1cut-PpaGE SUPPLEMENT will 
be sent out gratuitously with the Number 
of Harper’s WEEKLY for November 1. 





UG A Cut Paper Pattern of thenew and pop- 
ular Tight-fitting Double-breasted Redingote, with 
French Round Skirt, will be published with our 
next Number. For Complete List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page703. 





THE SINGLE WOMAN. 


NE of the most extreme forms of con- 
tempt with which a good wife is ever 
visited is that in which some one calls her 
a “married old maid.” Under such reproach 
she is expected to abase herself, and incon- 
tinently mend her ways, as far as may be, 
by abandoning precision and regularity in 
fayor of the disorderly and slatternly style 
preferred by her reprover. One would natu- 
rally suppose, from the form of the anathema, 
that to be an “old maid” at all was to be in 
that state of outer darkness where the un- 
converted gnash their teeth, but to be a 
“married old maid” was simply to cling to 
evil after conversion and the experience of 
grace! 

Yet what is the really obnoxious point 
eliciting the reproach? It is simply a con- 
fession that the single woman has discovered 
an economy of time, of labor, and of temper 
by having a place for every thing, and every 
thing in its place ; that she has learned that 








only positive genius can afford to disregard 
method and routine, not because the rou- 
tine, if genius could adopt it, would not be 
more advantageous in the long-run, but be- 
cause Pegasus can not work in harness, 
while there are too few of us having posi- 
tive genius to make it worth considering ; 
and that, conscious of every body’s obliga- 
tions to the world and the Maker of the 
world, she disposes of herself and her sur- 
roundings in such wise as to meet those obli- 
gations in the readiest way possible. And is 
it, after all, so depraved a habit to insist, for 
instance, upon keeping free of dust and dirt? 
Sooner or later we must return to our primal 
element, we know; but need we hasten the 
day? Is it so unwise a course, that of hay- 
ing one’s belongings in such order that a 
hand can be laid on them in the dark? Is 
it really, in point either of health or of grat- 
ification, so flagitious to take an exquisite 
care of the person? And is it a positive 
weakness to let the heart melt over a tale 
of woe, however false, or to extend kindness 
to the otherwise unprotected animals who 
partially shield one from loneliness? Yet 
all this is the short-coming of the typical 
“old maid.” Qualities producing such re- 
sults are the ones most ridiculed in her; 
and we must confess that we believe the 
picture has always been drawn by her two 
practical enemies, the single man and the 
slovenly wife. 

According to our belief, it is the duty of 
every wife, as well as of every maid, to do 
all these things, and not to leave the rest 
undone. It does not follow that because 
she is neat and methodical, she is to harass 
the life out of every one who is not; that in 
order to have her wise way, she is to keep 
herself in everlasting strife. The quiet word, 
the discreet manner, obviate all that, and 
there is peace in the house, and order too. 
But for our own part, we have never suc- 
ceeded in meeting the typical person spoken 
of above. If she ever existed, she is, for all 
our research, as extinct as the dodo. The 
spinsters of our acquaintance are not gaunt 
and spiny furies ; they are plump and debo- 
nair women—two or three of them usually 
living together in the best of spirits, with 
few cares or vexations or restraints from the 
outer world; and if they have not the great 
blessings that happy marriages confer, they 
have at least the satisfaction of feeling that 
they are not the victims of unhappy mar- 
riages, and that their lives and nerves are 
unconsumed in the vain endeavor to pamper 
and please somebody out of whom all loving 
effort could only succeed in manufacturing 
atyrant. They have their long friendships 
that have lasted since their school-girl days, 
and that they have found the time to culti- 
vate and to enjoy; their house is the charmed 
resort of the children of married friends, of 
nephews and nieces; if they earn money, 
they work as they please, without hamper- 
ing, and spend without interference ; if they 
have an income, there is no one to accuse 
them of wasting it in those charities that 
delight their souls; their church, their sew- 
ing societies, their book clubs, their gossips, 
are perpetual pleasures ; they have the min- 
ister to worship, if still unsatisfied—always 
a good lay figure for the purpose; and the 
children whom sometimes, in that great long- 
ing of the mother-heart which is a part of 
every woman, they adopt turn out quite as 
well as their neighbors’ children do, if not a 
little better. 

Or, if they are not the fortunate control- 
Jers of a home of their own, these single 
women whem we have met are sojourners 
in the families of sisters and brothers, and 
are acting there as a constant breakwater 
to every wave of trouble. They rock the 
cradle in these families, and take the baby 
to wean, and look over the wash, and mend 
the clothes, and darn the stockings; they 
remember the recipes for the richest cake 
and the best preserves, make the cookies 
and the turn-overs, spread the bread with 
jam between meals for the hungry little 
mouths, make up the luncheon baskets, 
catch together the surreptitious rents, com- 
pose quarrels, get punishments condoned, 
and smuggle up the longed-for bit of gin- 
gerbread to the child sent supperless to bed. 
In sickness they do the nursing, they do the 
sitting-up at night, they make the messes, 
take the doctor’s directions, dress the blis- 
ters, and are present at the surgical opera- 
tions. When company comes, the queen is 
in the parlor eating bread and honey—that 
is, entertaining and being entertained, for 
dignity requires it as the head of the house; 
but the single woman, fortunately, has no 
dignity to maintain: she can run errands in 
her morning gown, and see the too early 
caller, and is now to be found superintend- 
ing and overlooking, and often doing, till all 
is as it should be, in order to maintain her 
sister’s or brother’s reputation for elegant 
hospitality. She is expected to do for every 
body, but to have little done for her ; to feel 
for every body, but to have no feelings of 
her own. In fact, she is performing the of- 
fice of friend and lady, nurse, housekeeper, 








and servant; and usually with no other re- 
ward than the pittance of her clothes, which, 
by some unaccountable process of reasoning, 
are considered to be a gift. But what the 
house would be without this single woman 
in it—companion, reconciler, helper—one 
can hardly conjecture. Frequently she is 
well enough appreciated and known to be 
invaluable ; but let the contrary be the case, 
and let sickness, or death, or even possibly 
a late marriage, take her away, and then 
only too soon it is realized that blessings 
brighten as they take their flight. 

Even possibly marriage may take her 
away, we said just now; for it seems to be 
formally recognized, in total forgetfulness 
of the adage which says, “There never swam 
a goose so gray but what could find a mate,” 
that the single woman never had the chance 
to “improve her condition.” It never seems 
to be supposed for a moment that she is un- 
married because she is faithful to an early 
attachment; because she will not debase 
herself by marriage without love; because 
she will not take a husband at a pinch; be- 
cause, in short, she is too virtuous or too 
fastidious. 

It is possible that there may come a time 
when people will learn to let alone that in 
the affairs of others which does not concern 
themselves, when the things belonging to 
an individual’s private and inner life may 
remain unquestioned, and only conformity 
with the requirements of law and society be 
considered. In that time the “old maid” 
will receive an equal respect with the “old 
bachelor.” Why this is not the case to-day 
is a riddle for the Sphinx. Certainly the one 
wrongs nobody by her celibacy, for it is not 
to be presumed but that, with her feminine 
need of leaning and loving, she would have 
married long ago if the right person had 
sought her; but the other, in the surplusage 
of women, has the world before him where 
to choose, and by his willfully single state he 
wrongs a good wife of a good husband, chil- 
dren of a protecting father, and the com- 
munity of a member who has some better 
stake in society and the well-being of the 
race and the world than his poor stocks and 
bonds. Still the planet has moved, ever 
since the days of GALILEO, at any rate; and 
as the typical “old maid” slowly fades into 
a thing of the past, and remains typical of 
nothing but the envy and malice of her slan- 
derers, her successor espouses a career, a 
trade, an occupation, and is beginning to 
meet with whatever portion of honor may be 
due her as a human being, and one perform- 
ing her duty in her day and generation: 80 
that, after all, the wife may thank her stars 
if she is never saluted with worse reproach 
than that of being a “ married old maid.” 





VIVE LA FRANCE! 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 

UST as grace had been vouchsafed me to 
preach, through the Bazar, to a world 
lying in wickedness the gospel of every man’s 
ownership in himself, whether he be artist, 
author, or hod-carrier, the following para- 
graph in the daily paper fell under my notice: 

“A French provincial paper has been sentenced to 
pay fifty francs each to seventeen persons whose names, 
are published on a list of pilgrims. The publication 
was true and harmless, but French law forbids jour- 
nals to meddle with the private affairs of individuals.” 

It is no longer surprising that the French 
have paid their war tax to the Germans with 
unparalleled promptness. They lay the axe 
at the root of the tree. When, scarcely three 
years ago, France was crushed to the earth, 
bleeding, prostrate, beneath the unsparing 
heel of Prussia, who could have believed 
that she would so soon arise, alert, erect, 
elastic? In this short time she has paid her 
enormous impost, freed herself from the foot 
of the invader, and is ready to tread once 
more the old path to glory, if, indeed, this 
new path be not better—the path of indus- 
try, economy, thrift, and quiet ; the path bor- 
dered with happy homes and trodden by 
happy feet. 

Why did not France faint under her bur- 
den, and falter into a third, fourth, fifth rate 
nation, as was so often prophesied? The 
answer is easy. France cherishes the indi- 
vidual. National greatness depends upon 
individual character. A nation is patriotic, 
self-sacrificing, noble, according as the indi- 
viduals which compose it are noble, self-sac- 
rificing, patriotic. Individuals are great ac- 
cording as they are left to grow. Of two 
trees planted and cultivated alike, the one 
which is defended from harm thrives, and 
the one that is suffered to be a tying-post to 
every team that draws up before the grocery, 
to be gnawed by every hungry horse and 
whittled by every roving urchin, dwindles 
to a sickly, spindling dwarf. France, wise 
in her generation, recognizes this fact, and 
in the day of her sore need finds her ac- 
count in it. She stands over her citizens 
with a drawn sword, and protects the right 
of private persons to their privacy. She 
will not have their names so much as men- 
tioned. It is no matter that what you say 


Ho 


of them is true. You shall not say it. It 
is no matter that what you say is harmless. 
You shall not say it. Honey and gall are 
alike illegal.. French law forbids journals 
to meddle with the private affairs of indi- 
viduals. Talk about personal liberty! One 
would barter a good deal of personal libert y 
for a little of this sweet tyranny. Talk of 
the freedom of the press! Oh for one hour 
of this beautiful, beneficent censorship of the 
press—this decent and decorous despotism ! 

We have our free schools and Sunday- 
schools, our trial by jury, our caucuses and 
town-meetings, and we debase ourselves be- 
fore the Dagon of publicity, drag alike the 
trivialities and the sanctities of life into the 
open day; and so far from framing laws 
against it, we let men arise here and there 
and justify it. We not only do these things, 
but take pleasure in them that do them. 
The strong and active disapprobation that 
once greeted such profaneness is melting, or 
deadening into indifference, yielding before 
a prurient curiosity. We first endure, then 
pity, then embrace. 

France has never boasted of her free 
schools, to my knowledge. DE Tocqur- 
VILLE complimented us by a closer study 
than many of our own statesmen give; Lr- 
FEBVRE is never weary of praising us; and 
the good Dre Gasparin stuck closer than a 
brother through all the ups and downs of 
our civil war. The gallant nation, as mod- 
est as brave! (Shall I take rank hereby as 
an original discoverer?) But this great 
country that would learn of us might first 
teach us a lesson it is richly worth while to 
know. Without free schools or town-meet- 
ing, priest-ridden it may be, and overbur- 
dened with her Bourbons and BoNAPARTES, 
she has contrived to distill the fine essence 
of learning and liberty and religion, the 
last result of chivalry and courtesy. Spite 
of all defects in her institutions, all infe- 
riority in her methods, her delicdey and 
dignity and reverence for “the holy spirit 
of man” have crystallized into law, while 
we are still floundering about in gross and 
vapid personalities. What are the public 
consequences? When France is weighted, 
every man rounds his back to the burden. 
The private individual, whose privacy she 
has so jealously guarded, brings out of his 
private hoard wherewithal to compass her 
swift redemption. He rejoices to ransom 
the country that has protected his peace as 
well as his purse from the spoiler, and in 
protecting his peace has indirectly but ef- 
fectually filled his purse. 

We boast American energy, and when a 
gossip prints that A, the artist, has a pink 
sofa and a yellow carpet in his dining-room, 
the American critic yawns, and says that pub- 
lic curiosity respecting artists is a fixed fact, 
and we may as well give in toit. What does 
the effete monarchy of Europe do? Takes 
the gossip by the throat, and makes him pay 
ten dollars! How long would public curi- 
osity be a fixed fact if the curiosity-monger 
had to pay ten dollars a word for every par- 
agraph he wrote to gratify it? How strenu- 
ously would the newspapers permit B, the 
poet, to go to the Isles of Shoals in peace; 
how silently would they survey the feet of 
C, the preacher, beautiful upon the mount- 
ains ; with what profound indifference would 
they suffer D, the statesman, to go back 
and forth between Saratoga and New York, 
if they were mulcted in a good golden 
eagle for every word they uttered concern- 
ing his movements? Fly swifter round, ye 
wheels of time, and bring the welcome day 
when our dear but derelict country shall not 
only have established freedom in the coarser 
concerns of life, but shall rival France in the 
strictness and imperiousness with which, 
either by velvet glove or iron hand, she de- 
fends the inalienable rights of privacy, and 
protects humble but innocent citizens against 
those roaring and reporting lions that walk 
up and down society, seeking whom they 
may devour! 

And hasten, O Bazar, to print this paper, 
lest some pestilent fellow arise and quench 
the bright millennial spark by affirming that 
France has no such law, and that there, as 
here, every man does that which is right 
and lucrative, “spicy” and “racy,” and 
“taking” in his own eyes; that there, as 
here, a person belongs not to himself, but to 
all who may, however wrongly, be supposed 
to take an interest in the details of his garb, 
history, or journeyings— 

“For, so to interpose a little ease, ie 
Let our frail thonghts dally with false surmise.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


|ASHIONABLE dress-makers, who receive 

the choicest and therefore the latest im- 
portations from Paris, have just exhibited their 
selections, and a review of them will settle any 
indecision that may have been felt about the best 
styles for the winter. The new costumes com- 
bine simplicity with richness, by using plain 
styles and rich fabrics, Modistes say the change 
may not be marked at present, but will come 
gradually, and the height of the season will show 
far more simple dressing than is now seen, This 
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will be specially true of street dresses, such as 
the short suits of woolen fabrics that are worn in 
the morning, afternoon, and indeed for general 
day wear, church, shopping, etc. 


ROUND SKIRTS. 


Round skirts are again the fashion. ‘*No 
lady in Paris walks out in a dress that tohches 
the ground,” is the report of leading modistes 
just returned from abroad. The Bazar has 
said this repeatedly while deploring the draggled 
skirts of American women, and is glad to chron- 
icle the fact that it has become the fashion here 
to walk in the trim French skirt, round, short, 
and narrow. The new skirts are ‘‘round,” in- 
asmuch as they appear to be of the same length 
all around, instead of training slightly behind ; 
short, because they escape the ground; and nar- 
row, because their greatest width is from three 
yards to three and a quarter. ‘The usual num- 
ber of narrow gores is used for these skirts, and 
they are made to cling flatly in front and on the 
sides by tapes attached to the second side seams, 
and tied behind the person, or else by wearing 
them over the new sloping bustles. 








WORTH’S NOVELTY IN SKIRTS. 

While speaking of skirts we must not omit to 
mention a new feature found in Worth’s skirts, 
an innovation that produces a pretty effect, 
though somewhat opposed to the short skirts we 
have just described, and intended more particu- 
larly for carriage dresses made partly of silk 
and partly of velvet. ‘This consists of a narrow 
skirt of five breadths, viz., a wide gored front 
breadth, one narrow gore on each side, and two 
full straight back breadths. ‘This brings a seam 
down the back, and this seam is left open three- 
eighths of a yard from the bottom; the flounce 
which surrounds the skirt is taken in this seam, 
and held there in deep triple pleats, adding an 
extra breadth, and giving a graceful fan or pigeon 
tail slope to the slightly drooping skirt. ‘The 
dresses in which this skirt is used are worthy of 
description, as they represent other stylish fe: 
ures, and because they have met with general 
approval. First is a carriage and reception cos- 
tume of dark brown with pink hues, like old- 
fashioned ashes-of-roses, and is combined with 
pink silk. ‘The skirt has the front breadth of 
pink silk, representing an under-petticoat, with a 
row of cut steel buttons down the front, and mil- 
liners’ folds on each side of the buttons. A 
flounce of the brown silk surrounds the other 
widths, and is pleated in behind. ‘Ihe very long 
over-skirt of four straight breadths of brown silk 
springs open from the belt in front, disclosing 
the pink tablier, and is without any trimming, 
though faced under the edges with pink silk. 
The basque is square, opening over a pink vest, 
with revers and flaring collar, and also coat 
sleeves. ‘I'he reader’s attention is called to the 
plain long over-skirt with square corners, utterly 
without ornament, the single flounce on the 
lower skirt, the plain tablier with merely buttons 
and folds, and the simple untrimmed basque, 
for it is in these features that the stylish sim- 
plicity of new costumes consist. A second dress 
is of the conventional black silk and velvet, one 
of those handsome street costumes in which 
Worth excels. ‘The silk skirt has two scant 
yelvet flounces placed quite apart, and edged 
with the universally worn side pleating of silk 
an eighth of a yard deep. ‘The lower flounce is 
pleated in the back seam at the bottom. ‘The 
over-skirt, sloping backward from the front of the 
belt, and almost concealing the back of the lower 
skirt, consists of two straight breadths of silk 
each two yards long, edged with a bias velvet 
fold, left open up the back, draped in voluminous 
but soft flat pleats behind, and tacked to the sec- 
ond side seam of the skirt to keep it from being 
blown up by the wind or displaced when the 
wearer sits. ‘The plain basque is of velvet with 
silk sleeves. 














SATIN REDIVIVUS. 

Another hint in the latest importations is that 
satin is about to be revived. On some new 
dresses it is seen as velvet is now used, in the 
way of pipings, facings, vests, sleeveless jackets, 
and also in the long square single breadth on 
each side, which now form the only over-skirts 
provided for many elaborately trimmed dinner 
dresses, 

WOOL AND SILK. 


New features are also seen in the wool and 
silk suits just imperted. ‘There is a caprice for 
trimming the silk skirts of such suits with silk 
flounces bound and headed by bands of the 
camel’s-hair used for the over dress ;~on some 
silk skirts there are so many camel’s-hair bands 
that it is difficult to tell which is the dress and 
which the trimming. Redingotes are as long 
and flat as possible in front, with basque backs, 
or else a shaped flat trimming that extends the 
whole length of the back. Many stylish polo- 
naises have the back cut in Marguerite shape, 
with the side body seam beginning in the shoul- 
der instead of in the armhole. Bands of the 
new silver-marten fur (which is said to be coon- 
skin) are used for trimming redingotes of diag- 
onal cloths, and a gay fancy is an Indian border 
like that on India shawls for edging camel’s-hair 
polonaises. ‘The silk or velvet skirts worn with 
fine wool redingotes are simply trimmed alike all 
around, instead of having fanciful tabliers, and 
must escape the ground. 

Notwithstanding the introduction of novelties 
for trimming, the prevailing taste is for long 
plain redingotes, without ornament other than 
necessary buttons, pockets, cuffs, and collar, and 
which depend for their beauty upon their perfec- 
tion of fit, their adaptability, and good material. 
Some of these have the round revers collar of 
velvet or silk, while others are buttoned close to 
the throat, and finished with a standing silk col- 
lar, either made flaring or else in the English 
shape with turned-over points, 











VELVET AND SILK. 

Polka-dotted velvet in the stylish dark shades 
is a new fabric just received.. Dark velvet polo- 
naises with silk sleeves and silk skirts make 
elegant suits for winter; one much admired is 
of chestnut brown velvet, cut with short square 
basque front and Marguerite back without dra- 
pery, and square on the sides. Long looped bows 
of silk, with the ends caught in funnel-shaped 
passementerie ornaments, trim the sides, and 
smoked pearl buttons fasten the front. The 
sleeves are of lighter brown silk, and the silk 
skirt has a tablier of reversed pleating. Similar 
dresses in black velvet and silk will be very ele- 
gant. 

EMBROIDERED DRESSES. 

Rich dresses, that look as if copied from old 
portraits, have the sleeves and front breadth 
made entirely of open-worked embroidery on 
black silk placed over the colored silk of the 
dress, and producing a beautiful effect. For in- 
stance, a soft green silk made with plain bodice 
and train has a tablier of black English embroid- 
ery laid on the silk, and a single garland of roses 
embroidered diagonally on the front, as though 
it had fallen there. A sleeveless jacket, or else 
sleeves of the black open-work, is then added. 
The effect is far richer than if lace were used, 
and it is a matter of comment this winter that 
so little lace is seen. Perhaps these embroid- 
eries will supply the place of that favorite garni- 
ture. ‘There are also embroideries of silk and 
jet on black tulle for black silk dresses; and col- 
ored embroidery on white tulle for light silks for 
evening. 

VARIOUS HINTS ABOUT DRESSES, 

A single row of trimming straight down the 
middle of the front breadth of the skirt is very 
stylish. For instance, a row of shell pleating, 
of cut steel buttons, or else three or four of the 
new bows made of long loops of doubled silk, 
with the ends finished with an ornament like the 
head of tassels, or the funnel-shaped affairs that 
suggest the upholsterer’s ornaments on curtains. 

Hor’ tal and diagonal tabliers are newer 
than those made of several perpendicular bands 
or puffs, ‘The crosswise tabliers are reversed 
pleats, or else careless-looking folds, tacked on 
each width, or else groups of crescent-shaped folds 
with bands of jet trimming between each group. 
Diagonal tabliers are merely piped bands of the 
material of the trimming, or else shirred putfs. 

‘Throat knots, side knots fastened on the left 
of the belt, or else a knot with long ends for the 
front of the waist, are ornaments found on 
French dresses. They are sometimes made of 
watered ribbon, especially on black dresses, but 
are most frequently of doubled silk, two or three 
inches wide when finished. As we have said 
before, the bow of the pexiod is not regular and 
stiff, but is in two or three loose, long, irregular 
loops, united by a knotted strap; when worn on 
the belt, the ends hang almost to the bottom of 
the dress; when placed back of the side, this 
takes the place of the sash. 

New sashes of black velvet are two long 
straight pendent streamers, trimmed with lace 
and jet, or else fringed, while half-way down 
them a pretty little pocket is simulated. Sashes 
of wide ribbon are now worn directly in the mid- 
dle of the back, and consist of two long ends 
with the top laid over the flat loops, that avoid 
giving a bouffant appearance, 

‘Tortoise-shell buttons, very large and exquisite- 
ly carved, are just introduced for trimming suits 
of camel’s-hair, velvet polonaises, jackets, etc. 
‘They are very handsome, and also very expensive. 

White silk tabliers,.wrought all over with 
‘* white jet”—frosty-looking white beads—are to 
be used for ball dresses of white and pale-tinted 
silks. 

Demi-trained skirts of dinner dresses are with- 
out over-skirts, but are trimmed with three kinds 
of trimming. ‘The back breadths are flounced 
from the belt to the edge, the side breadths are 
covered by a long square-cornered width of satin 
or velvet tacked flatly.to the skirt, and the front 
breadths have a tablier of reversed pleats or else 
of diagonal bands. 

Sleeveless basques of light blue or pink silk, 
with insertions of Valenciennes lace let in the 
silk, are worn over dinner dresses of black silk. 

The long heavy over-skirts now worn are sewed 
to the belts of the lower skirts, making only two 
pieces in the costume—that is, the basque and 
skirt. In such cases the over-skirt mast open 
behind, just as the lower skirt does. Ladies will 
find it a good plan to tack the new over-skirts 
(in several places in the seams) to the lower skirt, 
since the simple straight breadths now used are 
easily blown out of place, and the beauty of the 
costume impaired thereby. In some plain but 
extravagant dresses the long straight breadths are 
made of doubled silk. This, however, seems use- 
less expense, as a deep facing is quite sufficient. 

FANCY JEWELRY, 


The Oriental necklace of many rows of jet 
beads is again in fashion, The beads graduate 
smuller toward the back, and have but one row 
there, while from three to seven rows fall low on 
the bodice. 

New French jewelry imported by the modistes 
is of mixed silver and gold. Ear-rings have 
large gold disks, with open filigree of silver above, 
showing the burnished gold beneath. ‘There are 
coiled serpents and animals’ heads of silver on 
buttons of French gilt and various devices. One 
pretty fashion for ear-rings is a gold arrow with 
turquoise barb, to be worn with the arrow thrust 
throngh the ear. ‘Turquoises and pearls are the 
stones most seen in these fancy ornaments. 
Balls linked by chains are worn for fastening 
cuffs and collar. 

For information received thanks are due 
Mrs. Coxnetty; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co, ; and Agnoxp, Coysra- 
BLE, & Co, 






































PERSONAL. 


_ Sm Epwin Lanpsger, who died a few days 
since in England, was for forty-five years promi- 
nently before the art world as the first artist of 
his class. Many of his best sketches were gifts 
to the late Duchess of Bedford, at whose beau- 
tiful seat, The Doune, in Scotland, he was ac- 
customed to spend a large part of each autumn. 
Indeed, it seemed to be understood that had he 


“chosen to say the word, he might have become 


the husband of the duchess; but the marriage 
would have been unacceptable to her children, 
and he refrained. He never married. He was 
often accused, says a writer in the New York 
Times, of the English foible of a fondness for 
fine company. But in his case the excuse that 
Cuarves IL. made for himself—viz., that the 
women all ran after him more than he after 
them—was true as regarded his fine friends; and 
when a man finds himself an honored and much- 
sought-for guest in the splendid homes of dukes 
and earls, where art, splendor, and intellect are 
to be found, it is pardonable if, especially when 
his natural bias particularly leads him to appre- 
ciate the beautiful in all its forms, he shows a 
tendency to frequent places where especially he 
finds it. In conversation he was very agreeable, 
and told a story particularly well.. 

—A few evenings since, at the opera, Madame 
Nitsson was unable to sing the part of Lucia, 
owing to illness. The part was undertaken at 
three hours’ notice, and without rehearsal, by 
Mile. Torrtant, who achieved an unexpected 
and brilliant success. During the evening a be- 
coming act of grateful recognition was made by 
Nizsson to her fair substitute by sending her a 
costly and beautiful bouquet, emblemutic of 
love and peace, with a note expressing thanks 
for her considerate and timely assistance. Mlle. 
TorRIANI, who thus unselfishly consented to 


make her début in this country under peculiarly + 


trying circumstances, is a young aud handsome 
blonde, with a pure, high soprano voice and fine 
dramatic power, and is a valuable addition to 
Mr. Strakoscu’s popular company. 

—Mr. Pau pu Cuariuv has returned to the 
streets and avenues of his esteemed New York, 
after a scamper through the northern regions 
of Europe in quest of information and things 
with which to delight those who will flock to 
his lectures, and the thousands who in good 
time will read all about it in a volume to be is- 
sued by Harper & BRrorHErs. 

WILLIAM Miner sleeps with his fathers—cut 
off at one hundred and two. He was a French- 
man by birth, came to this city with Larayerre, 
and with that eminent French gentleman assist- 
ed in the Revolutionary war. Latterly he lived 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, where he died. 

—Miss Epmonra Lewis, the tinted sculptress, 
is in San Francisco, where she is to be honored 
by a public reception, designed as a mark of es- 
teem. The papers urge the purchase of one of 
her works of art, but the colored brothers have 
their hearts set upon a banquet of the most 
gorge-ous description, and the colored expres- 
sion of esteem will break out in that shape. 

—WituiaM Everett, son of the lite Epwarp 
Everett, has abandoned law and authorshi 
and taken to the ministry. He poss 
and ability. H ii 
ly, in the latter years of his life, expressed regret. 
at having left the pulpit for politics. 

—Milan is said to be thronged with young 
foreigners learning vocal music, besides at least 
8000 musical souls who are ready and eager for 
operatic or concert engagements. Boston and 

ew zland send many aspirants, among whom 
fessrs. SPRAGUE and Packanb, training for. 
opera. Mr. Junius Perkins, of Boston, a fine 
basso, has been engaged by Mapteson, of Lon- 
don, to appear in Favorita, Faust, and other 
operas, He is ranked among the very best of 
new bassos. Miss Barton, of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, has fine operatic prospects; ditto 
Miss ANTONIA Bonnery, of Boston; and Miss 
BiLancnE Davenport, sister of Fanny DaveNn- 
PORT, the actress. 

—Miss ANcELIA Nine, of North Adams, Massa- 
ebusetts, has just entered the connubial state 
with one of the very many Messrs. Brown. 
What a falling off! Nine to be blended, so to 
speak, with another, and the whole to count 
only as one. 

—The Rev. Dr. LirtLepaxe, of England, es- 
timates that out of the 20,000 clergy of the En- 
glish Chureh, 10,000 are of the High-Church 
party, 5000 of the Low-Church, 3000 of the non- 
descript, and 2000 of the Broad-Chureb. 

—The portrait of Wasuineton, by STUART, 
which hangs in Faneuil Hall, Boston, was pre- 
sented to the city by SamuEL PARKMAN, the 
father of the physician murdered by Dr. Wes- 
STER. 

—EpmonD AxovtT, while about in the wine- 
shops of Paris, discovered a waiter with a re- 
markable tenor voice. The Grand Opera people 
have undertaken his musical education. Name; 
CELLER ; age, twenty-eight; manly form; good- 
looking. 

—CusTeR and Rosser, two notable men in 
their way, have been sketched by Professor 
PHELPS, Who accompanied the Yellowstone ex- 
pedition. ‘In the afternoon,” he writes, ‘‘Gen- 
eral CUSTER came over to our tent, and himself 
and Rosser for an hour or more rehearsed the 
incidents of the war, in which they participated 
on opposite sides. They were fellow-cadets at 
West Point in 1861, Rosser in the first and Cus- 
TER in the second class; but owing to the neces- 
sities of the war both classes were graduated at 
the same time, Rosser, however, having been 
ordered home two or three weeks before the 
close of the academic year, never received his 
diploma. Being a Virginian, he took service in 
the Confederate army, and before the close of 
the war he as well as Custer rose to the brevet 
rank of major-general. Both were cavalry offi- 
cers, and they were pitted against each other on 
many a hard-fought field with varying fortunes. 
They were foemen at Five Forks, the Wilder- 
ness, Gettysburg, and nearly all the battle-fields 
of the-Old Dominion. Until this occasion they 
had met but once since the close of the war. 
The interview was exceedingly pleasant and 
deeply interesting. Their mutual questions and 
explanations concerning the many combats to 
which they had been parties cleared up points 
which before were mysterious, and affo: led an 
entertainment to their only auditor on this oc- 
casion that was well worth the trip to Dakota 
to enjoy. In physique as well as in aie general 
type of their characters these two noted caval- 
ry men are as different as could be conceived. 
General Custer is of medium stature, with body 





































slightly inclined forward in walking, face spare, 
nose rather large and pointed, and hair hanging 
in slight curls to the shoulders. His manner is 
quick and nervous, and somewhat eccentric, 
As a soldier he is bold, dashing, and energetic, 
Were he a religionist, you wont expect him to 
be a first-class fanatic, for it is impossible for 
such a man to do any thing by halves. Rosser 
is a man about six feet two inches in height, 
broad and erect, with a well-knit frame, ‘and 
weighing about 220 pounds. His face is round 
and full, his hair black, his complexion fair, and 
with a ruddy tinge. He impresses you in his 
physical presence as a man ob preaselvene th and 
endtrance. In conversation his voice is never 
pitched on a high key, but is deliberate without 

eing slow, and energetic without being demon- 
strative. He is one who is eminently fitted to 
exert great influence over men, and to retain a 
hold on their confidence. He is a growing man. 
At the close of the war he gracefully accepted 
the situation, came North, and entered upon the 
work of railway engineering. | He is at present 
the engineer in charge of the Dakota division 
of the Northern Pacitic Railway, and is person- 
ally superintending the operations of the exten- 
sion of the line to the Yellowstone.” 

—Senator Sumyer has written a letter in fa- 
vor of the annexation of Charlestown to Bos+ 
ton, and at the same time invented a new word. 
He says, “I doubt if the future Boston will be 
content until it holds and possesses all the ter- 
ritory which hugs the harbor bearing its name, 
so that in Boston Harbor nobody shall land ex- 
cept in Boston. Evidently Boston should con- 
tain all Bostonians, which it does not now. I 
know no better way of accomplishing this re- 
sult than by widening the circle of its jurisdic- 
tion. But there is a stronger reason, Every 
capital is a natural focus of life, politically, so- 
cially, and commercially, and every person liy- 
ing in this natural focus properly belongs to the 
capital. So it is with London, Paris, and Vien- 
na, each of which is composed of suburbs and 
faubourgs grouped about the original city; and 
so in reality it is with Boston, for the places 
about the city, though called by different names, 
are parts of the same unity, which needs nothing 
now but a common name.” He concludes his 
letter by saying, ‘‘ With these views, I tind the 
various prggesses of annexion only a natural man- 
ifestation be encouraged always, and to be 
welcomed under proper conditions of popula- 
tion and public opinion. I say ‘annezion’ rath- 
er than ‘annexation.’ Wherea word is so much 
used, better save a syllable, especially as the 
shorter is the better.” So we may count upon 
having anew and more graceful word for a pro- 
ceeding that is of frequent occurrence. 

—ALPHonse Karr, one of the most popular 
of the littérateurs of Paris, is queer in this regard: 
A long time ago he quarreled with M. Bertin, 
of the Journal des Débats, which resulted in his 
swearing that he would not write a line for the 
press for twenty years. This odd vow he faith- 
fully Keb notwithstanding the most tempting 
offers. e bought a beautiful villa and garden 
near Nice, and became a zealous horticulturist. 
He sent thousands of bouquets to the Paris mar- 
ket, but the venture was not profitable. When 
the twenty years had expired Karr returned to 
his newspaper work, and is to-day as brilliant as 


er, 

—The British Premier is a little better paid 
than the Federal, Mr. GLapsTone receiving, as 
First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, $87,500 a year, while our cabinet 
ministers are shaved down to $10,000. 

—P.umont, a celebrated Italian actress, and 
said tobe the successor of RisTort, will accom- 
pee Savini to this country. The portraits of 

ALVINI now ornament the more conspicuous 
cigar shops, barber shops, and bar-rooms of this 
metropolis. ‘ 

—We must be on the watch for Mr. Proctor, 
the English astronomer, who is coming over to 
make us see stars. An English critic calls him 
“a perfect glutton for work, without an idle 
nerve in his whole body.” 

—Dr. Barton is the name of the gentleman 
who, on being told that Mr. Vowrr was dead, 
quictly replied, ‘‘ Let us be thankful it was nei- 
ther U nor I.” 

—Epmunp YATES, who tells us so many thin; 
about that Shah, says that when the potentat 
went to Manchester aud saw some six hundred 
buxom girls in full employment in the spin- 
ning-mills, he was so struck with the sight that 
he proposed to buy the whole establishment— 
looms, lassies, and all—especially the lassies, 
and transport them to Teheran; and he felt 
quite hurt when ae told him the thin 
couldn’t be done. E. Y. also says that Mr. Sh 
would get outside of his uniform and jewels dur- 
ing some portion of every evening, and, slipping 
ona plain frock-coat and plain cap, go off for a 
promenade, entering all sorts of shops, and gen- 
erally buying a lot of toys and trinkets that our 
Yankee children would disdain to touch with a 
long stick. 

—If ever there existed a body calculated to 

stir up another body, and set all one’s nerves in 
a flutter, it is that young man SwinBurne. 
Ouive Harrer has met the party in London, 
and does not like the party. He is fearfully 
ugly, and so fidgety that you wish he would 
keep still for just one moment. He lives with 
his father a short distance from town, and every 
now and then he escapes, takes a ran up to 
London, and has a ‘‘time.”” “But,” says O, 
Harper, “he seems to have the kindest feelings 
for his fellow-men. To see this famous poet 
(Swinzurne) write is a terrible experience. He 
took a sudden inspiration in my room one day, 
and, without a word of explanation or apology, 
seated himself at my writing-table, displaced all 
my things, and commenced writing. is whole 
face worked vehemently; he pounded steadily 
with his left hand on the table, and his feet kept 
time in unison with his body to the monotonong 
thumping. As soon as he had finished he jum 
ed up, seized his hat, and, with a burried “good- 
by,’ rushed off to find his friend Warts, to 
whom he always submits every line for criti- 
cism. His handwriting is as cranky and nerv- 
ous as his manner.”’ 
- —Prince RoLanp Bonaparte, grand-nephew 
of .NaPo.Eon I., and second cousin of the late. 
Emperor of the French, has been entered as q 
pupil at the British Nayal Academy. He is the 
first BONAPARTE who has taken to the water. 

Madame Carvatuo, who was recently 9 
guest at the chateau of Baroness de Rothschild, 
accom ante nerself inal from Mozart's Mars 
riage of Figaro on the ¢lavecin which bei 
Magis ANTOINETTE, REE 
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(double crochet) 
on the se, worked 
repeat 
round. 
—On the other side 
of the mignardise 
work * 1 se. on 
the first of the 3 
loops on the next 
long loop, 3 ch., 1 
sc. on the middle 
loop, 3 ch., 1 de. 
on the last sc., 3 
ch., 1 de. on the 
samme sc. on which 
the last de. was 



























































en to the same sc. 
onwhich 2 de. have 
already been work- 
ed, 3 ch., 1 se. on 
the third of the 3 
loops on this loop, 
I p. (pie 
sisting of 5 ch. and 
1 se. on the first 
of these); repeat 
from +. ‘This 
completes the first ‘ 
half of the inser- ‘ 
tion; work the sec- 
ond half in a simi- 
lar manner, but in 
working the 2d 
round, fasten to 
the finished half 
shown by the 
illustration. 

The i 
shown by 
also worked 
equal _p: each 
of which counts 3 
rounds : Ist round. 
—On the side of 
the mignardise fur- 
nished with single 
loops work always 
alternately 1 sc. on 
the next loop, 4 
ch., 1 de. on the 
se. worked previ- 
ously, - 2d round. 










rtion 





Verver MANTELET. 


Velvet Mantelet. 


Tuts mantelet is made of brown velvet, and is trimmed 
‘with passementerie borders and agrafes of light and dark 
brown silk, and with brown guipure lace. Cut the mantelet 
from Fig. 3, No. II., of the present Supplement, paying no 
attention, however, to the straight line given on the pattern. 


Border for Borver For Lincerte, erc.—Wuite Empromery. 
Lingerie, oo.  sinfutinntctntntnfetts 
White Em- A ) A Me) A Se —On the other side of the mignardise work + 3 de, 
broidery. i on the middle of the next 3 loops on one long loop, 


Turis border is 
worked on Swiss 
muslin or batiste 
with white cotton in 
half-polka and satin 
stitch, and is bor- 
dered along the scal- 
loped outer edge 
with button - hole Fig. 1.—MianarvisE AND CrocHET 
stitches, Insertion ror Lrxcertr, rere. 


This completes one-half of the insertion. 





Mignardise and Crochet Insertion for Lingerie, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese insertions are worked with mignardise, woven, as 
seen in the illustration, with single standing loops on one 
side and treble loops fastened on one long loop on the other 
side, and with twisted crochet cotton, No, 80. 

Fig. 1 is worked in two equal parts, counting two rounds 
each. First crochet on the side furnished with single loops 
the Ist round.—> 1 sc, (single 
crochet) on the next loop, 3 ch. 
(chain stitch), 1 sde. (short 
double — cro- 
chet) on the 
first’ of the 
3 ch., 1 de. 














half is worked in a 
similar manner, but in 
working the 3d round, 
fasten to the finished 
half as shown by the 
illustration. 


Mat for Candle- 
sticks, Vases, Bot- 
tles, etc.—Crochet- 
Work and Applica- 

tion Embroidery. 


‘Tuis mat may be 
worked in any size de- 
Fig. 1.—Desten or Cover ror Torette Cosntoys, rc. sired. The original is 

APPLICATION AND Wuite Emprorpery. suitable for candle- 






worked, 3ch.,fast- ¢ 








4 ch., 1 sc. on the third of the 4 ch., 1 sdc. on the 
second of the 4 ch., 1 de. on the first of the 4 ch., 3” 
de. on the same loop .on which the first 3 de. were 
worked; repeat from +., 8d round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 slip stitch on the next ch. in the preceding 
round which forms the extremity of the point, 6 ch. 





2.—MiGNaRDIsSE AND CrocnET 





Mar ror Canpiesricks, Vases, 
Bortirs, etc.—Crocuet-Work 
AND APPLICATION EMBROIDERY. 








Emurotperep MAntEevet. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Fig. 3. 


sticks, vases, etc., and is four inches and seven-eighths in 
diameter, not including the edge. When worked of greater 
size, the mat is suitable for lamps, etc. ‘To make the mat 
work with black worsted a foundation of 12 st., close these 
in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and work 10 rounds as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—4 ch. (chain stitch), the first 3 of which 
count as first de. (double crochet); 15 times alternately 1 de. 
on the foundation, 1 
ch. ; finally, 1 sl. on the 
third of the 3 ch. count- 
ing as first de. in this 
round. 2d round.—5 
ch., the first 3 of which 
count as first de., 15 
times alternately 2 ch., 
1 de. on the next de. in 
the preceding round; 
finally, 1 sl. on the third 
of the 8 ch. counting as 
first de. in this round. 
3d round.—Always al- 
ternately 1 sc. (single 
crochet) on the next 2 
ch. in the preceding 
round, 4 ch. ; finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. of this round. 4th 
round.—2 s]. on the next 2 st. of the preceding round, 1 sec. 
on the following st. of the preceding round, always alternately 
5 ch., 1 se. on the next ch. scallop ; finally, 5 ch., 1 sl. on the 
first sc. in this round. 5th round.—2 sl. on the next 2 st. in 
the preceding round, 1 sc. on the following st., always alter- 
nately 6 ch., 1 sc, on the next ch. scallop; finally, 6 ch., 1 sl. 
on the first sc. in this round. 6th-9th rounds.—Like the 5th 
round, but increase the num- 
ber of ch, in every new round 
by 1 ch. each, and regulate 
the number of sl. also by this 
at the beginning 
of each round. 
10th round. —4 


RTION FOR LINGERIE, ETC, 
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—Serrentine Brarp AnD 
-Work. 


“Fig. 1.—Cuitp’s Cot. 
Crocu 


sl. on the next 4 st. of the preceding round, 1 sc. on the fol- 
lowing st., always alternately 8 ch., 1 sc, on the next ch. scal- 
lop; finally, 8 ch., 1 sl. on the first sc, of this round. The 
ix rounds are worked in sc. on a cord foundation, In 
t of these 
rounds surround 
the st. of the 
10th round 1 
crochet on each 
ch. scallop al- 
ways 10 sc., on 
the sc. always 
1sc.. In the fol- 
lowing rounds 
widen the req- 
uisite number of 
stitches in order 
to obtain the 
round, shape,— 
In the last of 
these six rounds 
worked in sc. on 
a_cord founda- 
tion always cro- 
chet the lower 
veins with black 
worsted, and the 
upper veins with 
red filling silk. Fig. 1.—Iysertion 
‘Then work one Corrar.—[{See Fig. 2. 
more round with For pattern and description see 
similar silk as Supplement, No. VL, Fig. 24, 
fyllows: Always 

alternately 4 ch., 1 sc. on the third < 
fyllowing st.,of the preceding round. 
Ornament the close edge of the mat, as 
shown by the ill ion, with leaves 
of white cloth, which are fastened on 
with red filling silk, ‘The open-work 
part of the work is underlaid with red 
satin, and the mat is finally furnished 
with a lining of black cloth, which pro- 
jects half an inch from the outer edge 

of the crochet-work, and is pinked in 
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Fig. 2.—Cuiip’s Cottar.—Crocuet-Worx, 
ternately 1 sc. on each point of the braid, 4 ch. Finally, 
crochet on the wrong side of the collar on the lower hollows 
between the points, in order to hold the latter more tightly 
together, one round in the following manner: Always alter- 
nately fasten together the side edges of the next two points 
with 1 se., and 
then work 2 ch. 
For the collar 
shown by Fig. 2 
work with twist- 
ed crochet cotton, 
No. -50,- a ch. 
foundation rather 
tight and very 
even, which 
should be long 
enough to suit 
the width of the 
neck; the num- 
ber of st., how- 
ever, should be di- 
visible by seven. 
On this’ founda- 
tion crochet three 
rounds, going 
back and forth, 
as follows: Ist 
round.—1 sc. on 
each st, 2d and 
3d rounds.—I se. 
on the back vein 
’ n and description see of each se, in the 
Supplement, No. X., Fig. 46. preceding round. 
Crochet on the 
other side of the foundation st., on the 
free veins, the 4th round.—1 sc. on 
the second st., then always alternately 
9 ‘ch., pass over 3 st.,°4 sc. on the 
next 4 st.; at the end of the round, 
instead of 4 se., work only 1 se, on 
the st. before the last in the preced- 
ing round. This and the following 
rounds are worked separately length- 
wise. The thread ends at the begin- 
ning or end of the rounds are cro- 














Tv rs Ca s Fig. 2 NAN “ : . 5th round.—P. ver] 
scallops. ‘Ihe colors can, of course, Fig. 2. RTION AND Lace SE eet ena Lak cheted on. 5th Pass over] st. 
be varied to suit the taste, or to corre- Su —[(See Fig. 1.] & ES e.—[See Fig. 1.] . 2k 4.se. on the next 4 st. in the preced- 
spond with the furniture of the room. For pattern and description seé Supple- ing round, 3 sc. on the next st., 4 se. 


For pattern and description see Supple- Me eA vi r 
ment, No. X. Fig. 47. P onthe next 4 st., 2 ch., with these pass 


ment, No. VI., Figs. 25 and 26, 







Cravat or Barse Env. “alias 


Point Lace Emsrormery. 


Children’s Col- 

lars.—Serpen- 

tine Braid and 

4 Crochet-Work. 
th Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue collar shown 
by Fig. 1 is worked 
with serpentine 
braid and twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 
30, partly crosswise 
and partly length- 
wise, in the follow- 
ing manner: Make 
a foundation of 10 
st. (stitch), fasten to 
the next point of 
the braid, and, going 
back on the founda- 
tion st., crochet the 
Ist round.—l ch. 
(chain stitch), pass 
over 1 st., 1 sc. (sin- 
gle crochet) on each 
st. 2d round.— 
Turn the work, 1 
ch., 7 sc. on the 
back veins of the 
next 7st.,3 ch. 3d 
round. —Turn the 
work, fasten to the 
next point of the 
braid, pass over 1 
st., 9 se. on the 
back veins of the 
next 9 st. in the 
preceding _ round. 
‘Then always repeat 
the 2d and 3d rounds 
to the requisite 
length (100 times in 
the original). Bor- 
der the collar on 
S the neck with one 

round as follows: 1 

< de. (double crochet) 
< on each of the sin- 
gle ch. at the begin- 
ning of every sec- 
ond following round 

on the part worked 

< _ crosswise, crochet- 
ing thé upper veins 

of the de. loosely, 

4 however. - The out- 
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——=———SSSSSSSS er edge of the col- == 
7% " AY ea lar is bordered also 
Fig. 1.—Vicocne Mayriver.,—Bacr,.—[See Fig. 2.] with one round as Fig. 2.—VicoGne Mantever.—F ont. 
For pattern and @escription see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 27-29. follows: Always al- For pattem and description see Supplement, No: VIL, Figs. 27-29. 
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over 4 st.; repeat from >. At the end of the 
round work 4 sc. on the next 4 st., 3 sc. on the 
next st., 4 sc. on the next 4 st., and 1 st. re- 
mains unnoticed. 6th-15th rounds.—Like the 
5th round, but in the 9th-12th rounds, instead 
of 2 ch. crochet always 3 ch., and in the 10th— 
12th rounds always pass over 5 st. instead of 4 
st. of the preceding round. In the 13th-15th 
rounds, instead of 2 ch, work 4 ch., and in the 
14th and 15th rounds always pass over 6 st. of the 
preceding round instead of 4 st. 16th round.— 
Pass over the first st. in the preceding round, * 
twice alternately 2 sc. on the next 2 st., 1 p. (pi- 
cot, consisting of 5 ch. and | sc. on the first of 
these); then 2 sc. on the next st., 1 p., 2 sc. on 
the same st. on which the preceding 2 sc. were 
worked, twice alternately | p., 2 sc. on the next 
2 st., 4 ch., with these pass over 6 st. of the pre- 
ceding round; repeat from *. At the end of 
the round work twice alternately 2 sc. on the 
next 2 st., | p., then 2 se. on the next st., 1 p., 
2 sc. on the same st. on which the last 2 sc. were 
worked, 1 p., 2 sc. on the following 2 st., 1 p., 
1 sc. on the next st.; 1 st. of the preceding 
round is left unnoticed, A button and button- 
hols serve for closing the collar, 


Cravat or Barbe End.—Point Lace Embroidery. 


See illustration on page 693. 


Tuts cravat or barbe end may be worked with white 
int lace braid and thread, or with black point lace 
raid and silk. First transfer the design to linen, run 

on the point lace braid, following the lines of the design, 
and fasten the braid together at the intersecting points 
with a few stitches. Then stretch the threads as shown 
by the illustration, and partly overcast them, partly 
darn them in point de renee Work the wheels and 
lace stitches, observing the illustration, separate the 
work from the linen, and surround the cravat or barbe 
end with woven picots. 


Designs of Covers for Toilette Cushions, etc. 
Application and White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Seo Illustrations on page 692. 


‘Turse designs are suitable for covers of toilette 
cushions, mats, etc. The design shown by Fig. 1 is 
worked with white cotton in satin and half-polka stitch 
on Swiss muslin, under which is basted a piece of ba- 
tiste. The outer edge is button-hole stitched. After 
finishing the embroidery cut away the batiste along 
the outlines of the design, o! ng the illustration. 
‘The design shown by Fig. 2 is worked on tulle in Swiss 
application. Having worked the embroidery in satin 
and half-polka stitch, button-hole stitch the scallops 
‘on the outer edge, in doing which form picots, as 
shown by the illustration. Then cut away the Swiss 
muslin, observing the illustration. 














(Continued from No. 42, page 663.) 
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By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of ‘The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “‘ Barchester Towers,” ‘The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “Orley Farm,” “The 
Bustace Diamonds,” etc., ete, 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
DANIEL THWAITE ALONE. 


TueErE were two persons in the court who 
heard the statement of the Solicitor-General with 
equal interest—and perhaps with equal disappro- 
bation—whose motives and ideas on the subject 
were exactly opposite. These two were the Rev. 
Mr. Lovel, the uncle of the plaintiff, and Daniel 
Thwaite, the tailor, whose whole life had been 
passed in furthering the cause of the defendants. 
The parson, from the moment in which he had 
heard that the young lady whom he had enter- 
tained in his house had engaged herself to mar- 
ry the tailor, had reverted to his old suspicions 
—suspicions which, indeed, he had never alto- 

ther laid aside. It had been very grievous to 

im to prefer a doubtful Lady Anna to a most 
indubitable Lady Fitzwarren. He liked the 
old-established things—things which had always 
been unsuspected, which were not only respect- 
able but firm-rooted. For twenty years he had 
been certain that the Countess was a false count- 
sss; and he, too, had lamented with deep in- 
ward lamentation over the loss of the wealth 
which ought to have gone to support the family 
earldom, It.was monstrous to him that the prop- 
erty of one Earl Lovel should not appertain to 
the next Earl. He would on the moment have 
had the laws with reference to the succession of 
personal property altered, with retrospective ac- 
tion, so that so great an uity should be impos- 
sible. When the case against the so-called Coun- 
tess was, as it were, abandoned by the Solicitor- 
General, and the great interests at stake thrown 
up, he would have put the conduct of the mat- 
ter into other hands. ‘Then had come upon him 
the bitterness of having to entertain in his own 
house the now almost undisputed—thongh by. 
him still suspected — heiress, on behalf of his 
nephew, of a nephew who did not treat him well. 
And now the heiress had shown what she really 
was by declaring her intention of marrying a 
tailor! When that became known, he did hope 
that the Solicitor-General would change his pur- 
pose and fight the cause. 

‘The ladies of the family, the two aunts, had 
affected to disbelieve the paragraph which Lady 
Fitzwarren had shown them with so much tri- 
umph. ‘The rector had declared that it was just 
the kind of thing that he had expected. Aunt 
Julia, speaking freely, had said that it was just 
the kind of thing which she, knowing the girl, 
rould not believe. Then the rector had come up 
to town to hear the trial, and on the day preced- 
ing it had asked his nephew as to the trath of 
the rumor which had reached him. ‘ It is true,” 
said the young lord. knitting his brow, ‘‘ but it 
had better not be talked about,” : 

“Why not talked about? All the world 
knows it.. It has been in the newspapers.” 

** Any one Wishing to oblige me will not men- 
tion it,” said the Earl, This was too bad. It 
could not be possible—for the honor of all the 
Lovels it could not surely be possible—that Lord 
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Lovel was still seeking the hand of a young wom- 
an who had confessed that she was engaged to 
marry a journeyman tailor! And yet to him, 
the uncle—to him who had not long since been 
in loco parentis to the lord —the lord would 
vouchsafe no further reply than that above given! 
The rector almost made himself believe that, 
great as might be the sorrow caused by such dis- 
ruption, it would become his duty to quarrel with 
the head of his family! 

He listened with most attentive ears to every 
word spoken by the Solicitor-General, and quar- 
reled with almost every word. Would not any 
one have imagined that this advocate had been 
paid to plead the cause, not of the Karl, but of 
the Countess? As regarded the interests of the 
Karl, every thing wus surrendered. Appeal was 
made for the sympathies of all the court—and, 
through the newspapers, for the sympathies of 
all England—unot on behalf.of the Earl who was 
being defrauded of his rights, but on behalf of 
the young woman who had disgraced the name 
which she pretended to call her own, and whose 
only refuge from that disgrace must be in the 
fact that to that name she had no righteous 
claim! Even when this apostate barrister came 
to a recapitulation of the property at stake, and 
explained the cause of its being vested. not in 
land, as is now the case with the bulk of the pos- 
sessions of noble lords—but in shares and funds 
and ventures of commercial speculation here and 
there, after the fashion of tradesmen—he said 
not a word to stir up in the minds of the jury a 
feeling of the injury which had been done to the 
present Earl. ‘* Only that Iam told that he has 
a wife of his own I should think that he meant 
to marry one of the women himself,” said the in- 
dignant rector in the letter which he wrote to 
his sister Julia. 

And the tailor was as indignant as the rector, 
He was summoned as a witness, and was there- 
fore bound to attend—at the loss of his day’s 
work, When he reached the court, which he 
did long before the judge had taken his seat, he 
found it to be almost impossible to effect an en- 
trance. He gave his name to some officer about 
the place, but learned that his name was alto- 
gether unknown. He showed his subpena, and 
was told that he must wait till he was called. 
“Where must I wait?” asked the angry radical. 
‘* Any where,” said the man in authority; ‘‘but 
you can’t force your way in here.” Then he re- 
membered that no man had as yet paid so dear- 
ly for this struggle, no one had suffered so much, 
no one had been so instrumental in bringing the 
truth to light, as he, and this was the way in 
which he was-treated! Had there been any jus- 
tice in those concerned, a seat would have been 
provided for him in the court, even though his 
attendance had not been required. There were 
hundreds there, brought thither by simple curios- 
ity, to whom priority of entrance into the court 
had been accorded by favor, because they were 
wealthy, or because they were men of rank, or 
decause they had friends high in office. All his 
wealth had been expended in this case; it was 
he who had been the most constant friend of this 
Countess ; but for him and his father there might 
probably have been no question of a trial at this 
day. ‘And yet he was allowed to beg for admit- 
tance, and to be shoved out of court because he 
had no friends. ‘‘'The court is a public court, 
and is open to tee public,” he said, as he thrust 
his shoulders forward with a resolution that he 
would effect an entrance. ‘Then he was taken in 
hand by two constables and pushed back through 
the doorway—to the great detriment of the ap- 
ple-woman who sat there in those days, 

But by pluck and resolution he succeeded in 
making good some inch of standing-room within 
the court before the Solicitor-General began his 
statement, and lie was able to hear every word 
that was said. That statement was not more 
pleasing to him than to the rector of Yoxham. 
His first quarrel was with the assertion that ti- 
tles of nobility are in England the outward em- 
blem of noble conduct. No words that might 
have been uttered could have been more directly 
antagonistic to his feelings and political creed. 
It had heen the accident of his life that he should 
have been concerned with ladies who were noble 
by marriage and birth, and that it had become a 
duty to him to help to claim on their behalf emp- 
ty names which were in themselves odious to 
him. It had been the woman's right to be ac- 
knowledged as the wife of the man who had dis- 
owned her, and the girl's right to be known as 
his legitimate daughter. ‘Therefore had he been 
concerned. But he had declared to himself, from 
his first crude conception of an opinion on the 
subject, that it would be hard to touch pitch and 
not be defiled. The lords of whom he heard 
were, or were believed by him to be, bloated 
with luxury, were both rich and idle, were gam- 
blers, debanchers of other men's wives, deniers 
of all rights of citizenship, drones who were 
positively authorized to eat the honey collected 
by the working bees, With his half-knowledge. 
his ill-gotten and ill-digested information, with 
his reading, which had all been on one side, he 
had been unable as yet to catch a glimpse of the 
fact that from the ranks of the nobility are taken 
the greater proportion of the hard-working serv- 
ants of the state. His eyes saw merely the pow- 
er, the privileges, the titles, the ribbons, and the 
money—and he hated alord. When, therefore, 
the Solicitor-General spoke of the recognized vir- 
tue of titles in England, the tailor uttered words 
of scorn to his stranger neighbor. ‘‘ And yet 
this man calls himself a Liberal, and voted for 
the Reform Bill,” he said. ‘In course he did,” 
replied the stranger; ‘‘that was the way of his 
party.” ‘‘'There isn’t an honest man among them 
all,” said the tailor to himself. ‘This was at the 
beginning of the speech, and he listened on 
through five long hours, not losing a word of the 
argument, not missing a single point made in fa- 
yor of the Conntess and her daughter. It be- 
came clear to him at any rate that the daughter 
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would inherit the money. When the Solicitor- 
Geueral came to speak of the nature of the evi- 
dence collected in Italy, Daniel ‘Mhwaite was un- 
consciously carried away into a firm conviction 
that all those concerned in the matter in Italy 
were swindlers. ‘The girl was no doubt the heir- 
ess. ‘The feeling of all the court was with her— 
as he could well perceive. But in all that speech 
not one single word was suid of the friend who had 
been true to the girl and to her mother through 
all their struggles and adversity. ‘The name of 
‘Thomas Thwaite was not once mentioned. It 
might have been expedient for them to ignore 
him, Daniel, the son; but surely, had there been 
any honor among them, any feeling of common 
honesty toward folk so low in the scale of hu- 
manity as tailors, some word would have been 
spoken to tell of the friendship of the old man 
who had gone to his grave almost a pauper be- 
cause of his truth and constancy, But no—there 
was not a word! 

And he listened, with anxious ears, to learn 
whether any thing would be said as to that pro- 
posed ‘alliance ’—he had always heard it called 
an alliance with a grim smile—between the two 
noble cousins. Heaven and earth had been 
moved to promote ‘the alliance.” But the So- 
licitor-General said not a word on the subject— 
any more than he did of that other disreputable 
social arrangement, which would have been no 
more than a marriage. All the audience might 
suppose, from any thing that was said there, that 
the young lady was fancy-free and had never yet 
dreamed of a husband. Nevertheless there was 
hardly one there who had not heard something 
of the story of the Earl’s suit—and something 
also of the tailor’s success, 

When the court broke up Daniel Thwaite had 
reached standing-room which brought him near 
to the seat that was occupied by Sergeant Blue- 
stone. He lingered as long as he could, and 
saw all the barristers concerned standing with 
their heads together, laughing, chatting, and well 
pleased, as though the day had been for them a 
day of pleasure. ‘I fancy the speculation is too 
bad for any one to take it up,” he heard the Ser- 
geant say, among whose various gifts was not 
that of being able to moderate his voice. ‘I 
dare say not,” said Daniel to himself, as he left 
the court; ‘‘and yet we took it up when the risk 
was greater, and when there was nothing to be 
gained.” He had as yet received no explicit an- 
swer to the note which he had written to the 
Countess when he sent her the copy of his fa- 
ther’s will. He had, indeed, received a notice 
from Mr. Goffe that the matter would receive 
immediate attention, and that the Countess hoped 
to be able to settle the claim in a very short time. 
But that, he thought, was not such a letter as 
should have been sent to him on an occasion so 
full of interest to him! But they were all hard 
and unjust and bad. The Countess was bad be- 
cause she was a countess—the lawyers because 
they were lawyers—the whole Lovel family be- 
cause they were Lovels. At this moment poor 
Daniel Thwaite was very bitter against all man- 
kind. -He would, he thonght, go at once to the 
Western world of which he was always dream- 
ing, if he could only get that sum of £500 which 
was manifestly due to him. 

But as he wandered away after the court was 
up, getting some wretched solitary meal at a 
cheap eating-house on his road, he endeavored 
to fix his thoughts on the question of the girl's 
affection to himself. Taking all that had been 
suid in that courtly lawyer’s speech this morning 
as the ground-work of his present judgment, what 
should he judge to be her condition at the mo- 
ment? He had heard on all sides that it was in- 
tended that she should marry the young Earl, 
and it had been said in his hearing that such 


























would be declared before the judge. No such 
declaration had been made, Not a word had 
been uttered to signify that such an ‘‘alliance” 


was contemplated. Efforts had been made with 
him to induce him to withdraw his claim to the 
girl's hand. ‘The Countess had urged him, and 
the lawyers had urged him. Most assuredly 
they would not haye done so—would have in no 
wise troubled themselves with him at all—had 
they been able to prevail with Lady Anna. And 
why had they not so prevailed? ‘The girl doubt- 
less had been subjected to every temptation. She 
was kept secure from his interference. Hitherto 
he had not even made an effort to see her since 
she had left the house in which he himself lived. 
She had nothing to fear from him, She had been 
sojourning among those Lovels, who would doubt- 
less have made the way to deceit and luxury easy 
for her. He conld not doubt but that she had 
been solicited to enter into this alliance, Could 
he be justified in flattering himself that she had 
hitherto resisted temptation because in her heart 
of hearts she was true to her first love? He was 
true. He was conscions of his own constancy. 
He was sure of himself that he was bound to her 
hy his love, and not by the hope of any worldly 
advantage, And why should he think that she 
was weaker, vainer, less noble than himself? 
Had he not evidence to show him that she was 
strong enongh to resist a temptation to which 
he had never been subjected? He had read of 
women who were above the gilt and glitter of 
the world. When he was disposed to think that 
she could be false, no terms of reproach seemed 
to him too severe to heap upon her name; and 
yet, when he found that he had no ground on 
which to accuse her, even in his ewn thoughts, of 
treachery to himself, he could hardly bring him- 
self to think it possible that she should not be 
treacherons. _ She had sworn to him, as he had 
sworn to her, and was he not bound to believe 
her oath? 

Then he remembered what the poet had said 
to him, 
together, and had told him that it-would certain- 
ly be best for the girl that he should do so. ‘The 
poet had not based his advice on the ground that 
the girl would prove false, but that it would be 











‘The poet had advised him to desist al-- 
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good for the girl to be allowed to be fulse—good 
for the girl that she should be encouraged to be 
fulse, in order that she might become an earl’s 
wife! But he thought that it would be bad for 
any woman to be an earl's wife; and so think- 
ing, how could he abandon his love in order that 
he might hand her over to a fashion of life which 
he himself despised? The poet must be wrong. 
He would cling to his love till he should know 
that his love was false to him. Should he ever 
learn that, then his love should be troubled with 
him no further. 

But something must be done. Even on her 
behalf, if she were true to him, something must 
be done, Was it not pusillanimous in him to 
make no attempt to see his love, and to tell her 
that he, at any rate. was true to her? These peo- 
ple, who were now his enemies, the lawyers and 
the Lovels, with the Countess at the head of 
them, had used him like a dog, had repudiated 
him without remorse, had not a word even to 
say of the services which his father had rendered. 
Was he bound by honor or duty to stand on any 
terms with them ? Could there be any thing due 
to them fiom him? Did it not behoove him as 
a man to find his way into the girl’s presence, 
and to assist her with his conrage? He did not 
fear them. What cause had he to fear them? 
In all that had been between them his actions 
to them had been kind and good, whereas they 
were treating him with the basest ingratitude. 

But how should he see Lady Anna? As he 
thought of all this he wandered up from West- 
minster, where he had eaten his dinner, to Rus- 
sell Square and into Keppel Street, hesitating 
whether he would at once knock at the door and 
ask to see Lady Anna Lovel. Lady Anna was 
still staying with Mrs. Bluestone; but Daniel 
Thwaite had not believed the Countess when she 
told him that her daughter was not living with 
her. He doubted, however, and did not knock 
at the door. 











CHAPTER XXX. 
JUSTICE I8 TO BE DONE. 


Ir must not be thought that the Countess was 
unmoved when she received Daniel Thwaite's 
letter from Keswick inclosing the copy of his fa- 
ther’s will. She was all alone, and she sat long 
in her solitude, thinking of the friend who was 
gone, aud who had been always true to her. 
She herself would have done for old Thomas 
Thwaite any service which a woman could ren- 
der to a man, so strongly did she feel all that 
the man had done foy her. As she had once 
said, no menial office performed by her on be- 
half of the old tailor would have been degrading 
to her. She had eaten his bread, and she never 
for a moment forgot the obligation. The slow 
tears stood in her eyes as she thought of the long, 
long hours which she had passed in his company, 
while, almost desponding herself, she had received 
courage from his persistency. And her feeling 
for the son would have been the same—had not 
the future position of her daughter and the stand- 
ing of the house of Lovel been at stake. It was 
not in her nature to be ungrateful; but neither 
was it in her nature to postpone the whole object 
of her existence to her gratitude. Even though 
she should appear to the world as a monster of 
ingratitude, she must treat the surviving Thwaite 
as her bitterest enemy as long as he maintained 
his pretensions to her daughter's hand. She 
could have no frieydly communication with him. 
She herself would hold no communication with 
him at all, if she might possibly avoid it, lest she 
should be drawn into some renewed relation of 
friendship with him. He was her enemy—her 
evemy in such fierce degree that she was always 
plotting the means of ridding herself altogether 
of his presence and influence. ‘To her thinking 
the man had turned upon her most treacherous- 
ly, and was using, for bis own purposes and his 
own aggrandizement, that familiarity with her af- 
fairs which he had acquired by reason of his fa- 
ther’s generosity. She believed but little in his 
love; but whether he loved the girl or merely 
sought her money was all one to her. Her 
whole life had been passed in an effort to prove 
her daughter to be a lady of rank, and she would 
rather sacrifice her life in the basest manner than 
live to see all her efforts annulled by a low mar- 
riage. Love, indeed, and romance! “What was 
the love of one individual, what was the romance 
of a childish girl, to the honor and well-being of 
an ancient and noble family? It was her ambi- 
tion to see her girl become the Countess Lovel, 
and no feeling of gratitude should stand in her 
way. She would rather slay that low-born arti- 
san with her own hand than know that he had 
the right to claim her as his mother-in-law. Nev- 
ertheless, the slow tears crept down her cheeks as 
she thought of former days, and of the little par- 
lor behind the tailor’s shop at Keswick in which 
the two children had been wont to play. 

But the money must be paid, or, at least, the 
debt must be acknowledged. As soon as she 
had somewhat recovered herself she opened the 
old desk which had for years been the receptacle 
of all her papers, and, taking out sundry. serib- 
bled documents, went to work at a sum in addi- 
tion. It can not be said of her that she was a 
good accountant, but she had been so far careful 
as to have kept entries of all the thoneys she had 
received from ‘Thomas Thwaite. She had once 
carried in her head a correct idea of the entire 
sum she owed him; but now she set down the 
items with dates, and made the account fair on 
a sheet of note-paper. So much money she cer- 
tainly did owe to Daniel Thwaite, and so much 
she would certainly pay if ever the means of 
paying it should be hers, ‘Then she went off 

| with her acconnt to Mr, Goffe, 

Mr. Gotfe did not think that the matter press- 
ed. The payment of large sums which have been 
Jong due never is pressing in the eyes of lawyers. 
Men are always supposed to have a hundred 
pounds in their waistcoat pockets, but arrange- 
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ments have to be made for the settling of thou- | be Lady Anna at all, if she is to do that,” said | little there was was coveted by the Princesse de | companied by the Princess Beatrice. It is fur- 


sands. ‘* You had better let me write him a 
line and tell him that it shall be looked to as 
soon as the question as to the property is de- 
cided,” said Mr. Goffe. But this did not suit 
the views of the Countess. She spoke out very 
openly as to all that she owed to the father, and 
as to her eternal enmity to the son. It be- 
hooved her to pay the debt, if only that she 
might be able to treat the man altogether as an 
enemy. She had understood that, even pending 
the trial, a portion of the income would be al- 
lowed by the courts for her use and for the ex- 
penses of the trial. It was assented that this 
money should be paid. Could steps be taken by 
which it might be settled at once? Mr. Goffe, 
taking the memorandum, said that he would see 
what could be done, and then wrote his short note 
to Daniel Thwaite. When he had computed the 
interest which must undoubtedly be paid on the 
borrowed money, he found that a sum of about 
£9000 was due to the tailor. ‘*Nine thousand 
pounds!” said one Mr. Goffe to another. ‘‘That 
will be better to him than marrying the daugh- 
ter of an earl.” Could Daniel have heard the 
words, he would have taken the lawyer by the 
throat and have endeavored to teach him what 
love is. 

Then the trial came on. Before the day fixed 
had come round, but only just before it, Mr. 
Goffe showed the account to Sergeant Blue- 
stone. ‘God bless my soul!” said the Sergeant. 
‘© There should be some vouchers for such an 
amount as that.” Mr. Goffe declared that there 
were no vouchers, except for a very trifling part 
of it; but still thought that the amount should 
be allowed. The Countess was quite willing to 
make oath, if need be, that the money had been 
supplied to her. Then the further consideration 
of the question was for the moment postponed, 
and the trial came on. 

On the Tuesday, which had been left a vacant 
day as regarded the trial, there was a meeting— 
like all other proceedings in this cause, very ir- 
regular in its nature—at the chambers of the So- 
licitor-General, at which Sergeant Bluestone at- 
tended with Messrs. Hardy, Mainsail, Flick, and 
Goffe; and at this meeting, among other mat- 
ters of business, mention was made of the debt 
due by the Countess to Daniel Thwaite. Of 
this debt the Solicitor- General had not as yet 
heard, though he had heard of the devoted 
friendship of the old tailor. That support had 
been afforded to some extent, that for a period 
the shelter of old Thwaite’s roof had been lent 
to the Countess, that the man had been gener- 
ous and trusting, he did know. He had learned, 
of course, that thence had sprung that early fa- 
miliarity which had enabled the younger Thwaite 
to make his engagement with Lady Anna. That 
something should be paid when the ladies came 
by their own he was aware. But the ladies were 
not his clients, and into the circumstances he 
had not inquired. Now he was astounded and 
almost scandalized by the amount of the debt. 

“Do you mean to say that he advanced £9000 
in hard cash ?” said the Solicitor-General. 

“That includes interest at five per cent., Sir 
William, and-also a small sum for bills paid by 
Thomas Thwaite on her behalf. She has had 
in actual cash about £7000.” - 

“ And where has it gone?” 

** 4 good deal of it through my hands,” said 
Mr. Goffe, boldly. ‘‘ During two or three years 
she had no income at all, and during the last 
twenty years she has been, at law for her rights. 
He advanced all the money when that tvial for 
bigamy took place.” 

“*God bless my soul!” said Mr. Sergeant 
Bluestone. 

**Did he leave a will?” asked the Solicitor- 
General. 

“Oh yes; a will which has been proved, and 
of which I have a copy. There was nothing 
else to leave but this debt, and that is left to the 
soli” > 
“Tt should. certainly be paid without de- 
lay,” said Mr. Hardy. Mr. Mainsail questioned 
whether they could get the money. Mr. Goffe 
doubted whether it could be had ‘before the 
whole affair was settled. Mr. Flick was sure 
that on due representation the amount would be 
advanced at once. ‘The income of the property 
was already accumulating in the hands of the 
court, and there was an anxiety that all just de- 
mands—demands which might be considered to 
be justly made on the family property—should 
be paid without delay. “I think there would 
hardly be a question,” said Mr. Hardy. 

“Seven thousand pounds advanced by these 
two small tradesmen to the Countess Lovel,” 
said the Solicitor-General, ‘‘ and that.done at a 
time when no relation of her own or of her hus- 
band would lend her a penny! I wish I had 
known that when I went into court yesterday.” 

“Tt would hardly have done any good,” said 
the Sergeant. 

“It would have enabled one, at any rate, to 
give credit where credit is due. And this son is 
the man who claims to be affianced to the Lady 
Anna?” 

“The same man, Sir William,” said Mr. 
Goffe. : 

“¢One is almost inclined to think that he de- 
serves her.” 

“*T can’t agree with you there at all,” said the 
Sergeant, angrily. 

“One, at Ba rate, is not astonished that the 
oung lady should think so,” continued the So- 
jicitor-General. ‘‘ Upon my word, I don’t know 
how we are to expect that she should throw her 
early lover overboard after such evidence of de- 
yotion.” 

“The marriage would be too incongruous,” 
said Mr. Hardy. ° 

“Quite horrible,” said the Sergeant. 

“It distresses one to think of it,” said Mr. 
Goffe. 

‘+ It would be much better that she should not 





Mr. Mainsail. 

‘* Very much better,” said Mr. Flick, shaking 
his head, and remembering that he was employed 
by Lord Lovel and not by the Countess—a fact 
of which it seemed to him that the Solicitor- 
General altogether forgot the importance. 

‘Gentlemen, you have no romance among 
you,” said Sir William. ' ‘‘ Have not generosity 
and valor always prevailed over wealth and rank 
with ladies in story ?” 

‘*T do not remember any valorous tailors who 
have succeeded with ladies of high degree,” said 
Mr. Hardy. 

“*Did not the lady of the Strachy marry the 
yeoman of the wardrobe?” asked the Solicitor- 
General. 

“*T don’t know that we care much about ro- 
mance here,” said the Sergeant. ‘*‘The mar- 
riage would be so abominable that it is not to be 
thought of.” 

“The tailor should, at any rate, get his mon- 
ey,” said the Solicitor-General ; ‘‘and I will un- 
dertake to say that if the case be as represented 
by Mr. Goffe—” 

“Tt certainly is,” said the attorney. 

. ‘* Then there will be no difficulty in raising the 
funds for paying it. If he is not to have his wife, 
at any rate let him have his money. I think, 
Mr. Flick, that intimation should be made to 
him that Earl Lovel will join the Countess in 
immediate application to the court for means to 
settle his claim. Circumstanced as we are at 
present, there can be no doubt that such appli- 
cation will have the desired result. It should, 
of course, be intimated that Sergeant Bluestone 
and myself are both of opinion thar the money 
should be allowed for the purpose.” 

As the ifnmediate result of this conversation, 
Daniel Thwaite received on the following morn- 
ing letters both from Mr. Goffe and Mr. Flick. 
The former intimated to him that a sum of nine 
thousand odd pounds was held to be due to him 
by the Countess, and that immediate steps would 
be taken for its payment. That from Mr. Flick, 
which was much shorter than the letter from his 
brother attorney, merely stated that as a very 
large sum of money appeared to be due by the 
Countess Lovel to the estate of the late Thomas 
Thwaite, for sums advanced to the Countess 
during the last twenty years, the present Earl 
Lovel had been advised to join the Countess in 
application to the courts that the amount due 
might be paid out of the income of the property 
left by the late Earl; and that that application 
would be made ‘‘immediately.” Mr. Goffe, in 
his letter, went on to make certain suggestions, 
and to give much advice. As this very large 
debt, of which no proof was extant, was freely 
admitted by the Countess, and as steps were be- 
ing at once taken to insure payment of the whole 
sum named to Daniel Thwaite, as his father’s 
heir, it was hoped that Daniel Thwaite would at 
once abandon his preposterous claim to the hand 
of Lady Anna Lovel. ‘Then Mr. Goffe put for- 
ward in glowing colors the iniquity of which 
Daniel Thwaite would be guilty should he con- 
tinue his fruitless endeavors to postpone the re- 
establishment of a noble family which was thus 
showing its united benevolence by paying to him 
the money which it owed him. 

[ro BE CoNTINUED.] 





ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR. 


HE celebrated Adrienne Lecouvreur was a 

hat-maker’s daughter, an amateur actress, 
then a strolling player. In 1717 she burst upon 
Paris, and in one month she enchanted the city 
by her acting in Monimia, Electra, and Béré- 
nice, and had been named one of the king’s 
company for the first parts in tragedy and com- 


edy. Adrienne’s magic lay in her natural sim-" 


plicity. She spoke as the character she repre- 
sented might be expected to speak. This natural 
style had been suggested by Moliére, and had 
been attempted by Baron, but unsuccessfully. 
It was given to the silver-tongued Adrienne to 
subdue her audience by this exquisite simplicity 
of nature. The play-going world was enthusi- 
astic, Whence did the new charmer come? She 
came from long training in the provinces, and 
was the glory of many a provincial city before, 
in 1717, she put her foot on the stage of the cap- 
ital, and at the age of twenty-seven began her 
brilliant but brief artistic career of thirteen years. 
‘Tracing her early life back, people found her a 
baby, true child of Paris. In her little-girlhood 
she saw Poigencts at the play-house close by 
her father’s house. She immediately got up the 
tragedy, with other little actors and actresses. 
Madame la Présidente La Jay, hearing of the 
ability of the troupe, and of the excellence of 
Adrienne as Pauline at the rehearsals in a gro- 
cer’s warehouse, lent the court-yard of her hotel 
in the Rue Garancitre, where a stage was erect- 
ed, and the tragedy acted, in presence of an 
audience which included members of the noblest 
families in France. All Paris was talking of the 
marvelous skill of the young company, but espe- 
cially of Adrienne, when the association called 
the ‘‘Comédie Frangaise,” which had the ex- 
clusive right of acting the legitimate drama, 
arose in its spite, screamed ‘“ Privilege!” and 
got the company suppressed. 

The little Adrienne, however, devoted herself 
to the stage; and when she came to Paris, after 
long and earnest experience in the provinces, her 
new subjects hailed their new queen—queen of 
tragedy, that is to say; for when she took come- 
dy by the hand the muse bore with, rather than 
smiled upon her; and, wanting sympathy, Adri- 
enne felt none. Outside the stage her heart and 
soul were surrendered to the great soldier and 
utterly worthless fellow, Maurice de Saxe. He 
was the only man to whom she ever gave her 
heart, and he had given his to so many, there 
was little left for her worth the having. What 





Bouillon. Adrienne died while this aristocratic 
rival was flinging herself at the feet of the hand- 
some maréchal, and the wrathful popular voice, 
lamenting the loss of the dramatic queen, ac- 
cused the princess of having poisoned the actress. 

Adrienne Lecouvreur (whose story has been 
twice told in French dramas, and once marvel- 
ously illustrated by the genius of Rachel), before 
she made her exit from the world thought of the 
poor of her district, and she left them several 
thousands of francs. The curé of St. Sulpice 
was told of the death and of the legacy. The 
good man took the money, and refused to allow 
the body to be buried in consecrated ground. 
Princes of the church went to her petits soupers, 
but they would neither say ‘‘rest her soul” nor 
sanction decent rest to her body; and yet chari- 
ty had beautified the one, as talent and dignity 
had marked the other. The corpse of this ex- 
quisite actress (she was only forty when she died) 
was carried in a fiacre, accompanied by a faith- 
ful few, to a timber-yard in the Faubourg St. 
Germain; a hired porter dug the shallow grave 
of the tragedy queen, and I remember, in my 
youthful days, a stone post at the corner of the 
Rue de Bourgogne and the Rue de Grenelle 
which was said to stand over the spot where 
Monimia had been so ingloriously buried. It 
was then a solitary place, significantly named 
La Grenouilligre. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE Evangelical Alliance, whose recent ses- 
sion in this city brought together a great 
number of distinguished men from all parts of 
the United States and Europe, is the most im- 
portant religious council which has ever been 
convened-on this continent. There is nothing 
sectarian about this great Protestant associa- 
tion. Its members work together in perfect 
freedom, yet harmoniously, notwithstanding the 
many creeds and nationalities of which it is com- 
posed. Its delegates are from all denominations, 
and came in the interests of a common relig- 
ion from England, Ireland, Scotland, Canada, 
Germany, France, Spain, Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Turkey, 
Greece, Italy, and India. "The Evangelical Al- 
liance was organized in London in 1846 by a 
convention consisting of eight hundred mem- 
bers, representing fifty evangelical sects from 
every Protestant country in Europe and Amer- 
ica,” Successive meetings have been held at 
Paris, in 1855; at Berlin, 1857; ‘at Geneva, 1860; 
and at Amsterdam, 1867, The New York meet- 
ing ranks as the sixth General Conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance. At the session in Amster- 
dam an invitation was received from the Amer- 
ican division of the Alliance requesting that the 
next Conference be held in the city of New York. 
It was accepted, and arrangements finally com- 
pees for the delegates to meet here in 1870. 
he Franco-German war caused its postpone- 
ment until October 2, 1873. The chief object of 
this Alliance is to promote sympathy of feeling 
and union of action among Christians, and it is 
believed that its influence will do much toward 
healing any divisions which may have hitherto 
existed among different denominations. The 
meetings of the Conference in this city were 
thronged with interested visitors. The number 
of actual delegates was about 340, among whom 
were many eminent divines whose reputation 
for ecclesiastical learning is world-wide. The 
ten days’ session was introduced by a social re- 
union at Association Hall, where many of the 
meetings were held, and the final service was 
conducted in the Academy of Music, on which 
occasion addresses were made in several differ- 
ent languages. 





When the Stock Exchange was first opened, 
after having been closed seven days, a strange 
scene was witnessed. For an hour before the 
appointed time an unruly crowd had sought 
vainly to gain admittance at the doors. Buta 
force of policemen guarded the building, and 
only members of the Stock Exchange were al- 
lowed to enter until ten o'clock. The instant 
the doors were opened there was a rush for the 
galleries, and every one stood on tiptoe to watch 
the brokers below, and catch the first figures of 
stock. The brokers came crowding into the 
room amidst the wildest confusion and noise. 
They seemed good-natured enough, but crazy 
with excitement. With difficulty quiet was ob- 
tained for the president to speak, and then 
every body hushed only in expectation of hear- 
ing startling news of business failures. They 
heard nothing of the kind, however; with a few 
brief remarks the president stated the rules 
which had been adopted by the Governing Com- 
mittee, for the conducting of the business of the 
Exchange. Wild and long-continued applause 
followed the reading of these resolutions; and 
then the brokers remembered that there were 
stocks to be bought and sold. Fora while the 
ordinary spectator could only fancy that a fear- 
ful riot was going on, such were the strange, 
confusing shouts; but gradually the excitement 
subsided, and business proceeded in the ordi- 
nary way. 





Through the efforts of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, about one hundred children are sent to 
Western homes every week from this city. 
Thus thousands of poor little ones who would 
suffer from cold and hunger during the coming 
winter are provided with comfortable homes, 





A new use is suggested for water-melons. Per- 
haps it may not be generally known that a fine 
white vinegar can be made from the juice. Aft- 
er the crimson part has been eaten, the remain- 
der can be scraped to extract the juice, which is 
to be carefully strained and put into jugs, and 
these set in the sunshine. At a certain period 
the vinegar will be very bitter, but in time ac- 
quires a clear, fine, strong flavor. 





Great prepare cas were recently made for the 
reception of Queen Victoria at Inverlochy Cas- 
tle, but. terrible downfall of rain prevented any 
public demonstration. But her Majesty did not 
seem to be disturbed thereby; as soon as the 
severity of the storm had passed, sne made a 
tour of the castle grounds, and walked along the 
publi¢ road, which was very muddy; being ac- 
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ther recorded of her in the Queen, that on arri 
ing at the castle she passed through the kitchen 
on the way to her own apartments, and spoke in 
a pleasant manner to several of the domestic 
servants. There was a glimpse of sunshine in 
the afternoon, and the royal party drove toward 
Spean Bridge. Her Majesty sppecred to be de- 
lighted with pre etoebects he clouds then 
darkened the Ben Nevis range of mountains, and 
shortly afterward rain fell heavily. Still her 
Majesty kept her carriage open. When passing 
the right side of the river Spean the weather 
cleared up, and there was a beautiful view of 
Brocklitter and the falls of Mucomer. While at 
the top of Mucomer Brae the low-lying mist 
cleared off, and a splendid panorama burst upon 
the view. The drive then was through Co- 
lords, Errachad, Strone, Muirshearlich, Banavie, 
against a pelting rain-fall. Still no carriage 
hood was put up. At Banavie the canal was 
crossed. Lochy looked grand, tumbling down 
in full flood. Her Majesty, who appeared great- 
ly interested in the general flood, arrived at In- 
verlochy Castle at half past six o’clock, drench- 
ed, but seemingly aoe with the journey, 
The length of the drive could not be much 
under twenty-miles. Queen Victoria certainly 
is a good traveler, and not frightened by bad 
weather. 








England alone, of all-civilized countries, has 
sent no home-grown tobacco to the Vienna Ex- 
position. 





The new Masonic Temple in Philadelphia was 
five years in course of erection, and is consider- 
ed the most magnificent structure devoted to 
Masonry in the world. The aggregate cost of 
it, including the sum paid for the ground, was 
$1,575,000. The furnishing is in magnificent 
Style, and it is worthy of record that all the fur- 
niture was made in this country, and required 
the labor of 250 mechanics constantly for six 
months. The doors are marvels of strength, 
solidity, and beauty of finish. The windows are 
of stained glass, ornamented with many Masonic 
emblems. The carpets were manufactured in 
England from original designs furnished here. 
For safety in case of fire, four tanks are situated 
in the attic and in the grand tower, and hold 
60,000 gallons of water. 

The evellom: fever at Shreveport is described as 
“the Mexican vomito,” which was brought into 
the town by the Transatlantic Circus, a strollin; 
company from Vera Cruz, which had travele 
along the line of the Texas Pacific Railway, and 
had left the seeds of contagion Bong their route, 
Two other causes, in the gaiaion, of the citizens, 
aided to intensify the malignant and fatal char- 
acter of the pestilence, and these were the un- 
healthy condition of the town, arising from the 
removal of the Red River raft, and the infected 
atmosphere caused by dead cattle upon a sunk- 
en steamboat which lies in the river near the 
town. While the cireus was in Shreveport sev- 
eral of the members died of the disease, and aft- 
er it left others who remained also perished. 
So fatal is the fever that few who are attacked 
recover. Three days is generally the limit of 
the sickness, and many die in forty-eight hours’ 
time. 








A learned professor intimates that all who 
die under one hundred years of age are guilty 
of suicide!. The process of reasoning by which 
he arrives at this conclusion is something as 
follows: Duration of life is measured by the 
time of growth; the camel is eight years in 
growing, and lives five times lett years; the 
horse is five years in growing, and lives twenty- 
five years; man, being twenty years in grow- 
ing, should live five times twenty spares So 
Providehce having intended man to live a cen- 
tury, he would arrive at that age if he did not 
kill himself by unwholesome modes of living, 
violent passions, and exposure to accidents. 
Surely, according to this theory, the human 
race might well adopt new and more healthful 
modes of eating, sleeping, working, and recrea- 
ting, in the hope of becoming centenarians. 





The too common practice of moaning over 
our mistakes, and bewailing them constantly, 
and referring to them all the evils that afflict us, 
is most injurious to our future, and a great hin- 
derance to real improvement of character. One 
of the chief causes of mistakes in action is al- 
lowing impulse rather than reason to control. 
Consequently mistakes will be best avoided by 
carefully submitting sudden impulses to the 
searching ordeal of reason before acting upon 
them. Then if one is governed by principle, 
and steadfastly adheres to the right, he is in 
possession of the best safeguards against mis- 
takes. 





An effort is now being made to collect a libra- 
ry of interesting books for the use of the pris- 
oners in Ludlow Street jail. Similar libraries 
have been established in connection with pris- 
ons in several Western cities, and with good 
result. 





The Fan of the Marchioness is the name of a 
lay said to have been written by er Louis 
it of Bavaria in Alexandrine verse. The fol- 
lowing curious Bory concerning it is recorded 
by the Court Jou: 2 
“ About four months ago the actors of the Royal 
Theatre received from the man: the cast of The 
Fan of the Marchioness, whose author, he said, wished 
to remain unknown, but which was to be rehearsed 
immediately. A week afterward the first rehearsal 
took place, and a few days later the actors and actress- 
es who were to appear in it were startled by the noti- 
fication that they were to play the piece after midnight. 
‘The most rigorous secrecy was enjoined upon them, 
and immediate dismissal was threatened to those who 
should talk about the affair. Who had ever heard of 
such a theatrical performance? The actors were all 
there, and when the curtain went up they vainly looked 
for an audience. No one was present but a young 
man, dressed in a loose suit of gray, his handsome face 
adorned with a small, well-trimmed mustache. The 
young man was seated in the left proscenium box, and 
seemed to follow the performance with rapt attention. 
The enced actors did their best to play their 
parts well. None of them had ever performed under 
more singular, not to say discouraging, circumstances. 
Applause there was none. The curtain went down 
= it peat te agai in ee dark and snp pours. 
¢ only spectator was appearances iy in- 
terested, but not even once did he clap his hands. Fi- 
nally, just as the neighboring clock of St. Catharine's 
Church struck four, the play was over, and the actors 
went home. This formance has been re- 
peated since then a dozen times.” —- = 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own Corresronpent.] 


HE nearer we approach the winter season the 
more evident it is that there will be no rad- 
ical change in the present style of dress. People 
would gladly abandon the pretty over-skirts and 
polonaises, whose only fault is that they have 
lasted too long, but they dare not do so, for they 
know not what to put in their place. For this 
reason even the most audacious, who insist on 
shaking off the polonaise, still preserve its sem- 
blance while abandoning the thing itself, and 
arrange their trimmings so as to simulate at least 
the outline of the polonaise, which they give up 
only because they are tired of it. I will give a 
type of one of these dresses, which, without a po- 
lonaise, has the appearance of a polonaise suit : 
Skirt of gros bleu serge, bordered on the bot- 
tom with a deep flounce. The front is likewise 
trimmed to the waist with flounces, the first of 
which (that placed immediately above the wide 
flounce on the bottom) extends not only across 
the front breadth, but some distance each side 
of it; the upper flounces gradually diminish in 
length to the top. Each flounce is edged with a 
narrow triple bias fold of silk of the same color. 
The waist forms a jacket and vest in front; in 
the back it forms a pouf, and is prolonged in two 
rather long straight breadths. ‘This waist, which 











Fig. 1.—Tieut-rittixc Tricot BEAvER 





Fig. 2.—Tieut-rittine Tricot Braver 
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colors for a dr The following is a costume 
just made for a young lady: Black faille ski 
with no other trimming than five double bias 
folds, composed each of one olive velvet and 
one pale blue faille fold. This skirt is demi- 
trained. Sleeveless waist of olive velvet, with 
long sleeves of pale blue faille, and pale blue 
buttons. The neck is finished with a Medicis 
frill of olive velvet lined with pale blue faille, 
On each side is a very large loop and two square 
ends of olive velvet, edged with a bias fold of 
pale blue faille; these two bows’ are connected 
by a broad band of olive velvet, which forms a 
sort of pouf. Pale blue faille bonnet, trimmed 
with olive velvet. This last color, moreover, 
will continue very fashionable during the coming 
winter, combined with pale blue ornaments and 
sories. The revers, cuffs, lappets, etc., 
¢ of satin, reps, or velvet on woolen or faille 
s of a different color. For instance, a 
s of dark felt faille will have flounces of the 
material bound with pink and black. The re- 
yers, collar, and cuffs will be of pink faille, 
bound with felt and then black. 

We also note among the trimmings used for 
dinner and evening dres: écru thread guipure 
embroidered with black jet; this is employed 
not only for écru dresses, but for those of all 
colors, beginning with black. It is used for ta- 
bliers, which are set in the front of the dress, 


































Crota Basque.—Front.— [See Fig. 2.] 
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Crorn Basqur.—Back. 
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ment, No. V., Figs. 18-23, 
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Fig. .—Srret Buiur Serce Basque.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 11-17. 





is a sort of polonaise without the front breadths, is of the same 
material as the dress, and is likewise edged with a triple fold, 
and also with a fringe of black fur. This fringe, which is very 
expensive, is one of the most elegant trimmings of the season. 
The waist is trimmed besides with oxidized silver buttons, set 
on in pairs, which are connected by a chain of the same metal. 

For a simple dress the following is, to my taste, the prettiest 
that I have seen: Plain black velvet skirt, with large high- 
necked vest of the same velvet. Over-skirt of rather light gray 
cloth, drawn tightly back, and looped quite high on the hips. 
Tight-fitting casaque of the same cloth, open all the way in 
front, so as to show the black velvet vest, and cut away at the 
sides to display the large flat basques of the vest. ‘he only 
trimming on the casaque and the over-skirt is a bias fold of the 
same cloth, stitched on each side with black silk. ‘The casaque 
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is finishad with steel buttons. 
reign supreme, and are to be found in every wardrobe. 

Woolen fabrics of all kind 
coarsest-looking, camel’s-hair 


think it in the worst pos 
in a silk velvet dress, 


AWN \\ ‘ paring dresses with two 


ig. 1.—Crotu Basque wirn For Triuiainc.—Fronr.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description seé Supplement, No. VIIL, Figs. 80-35. 
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costumes by the richest 
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Brown Crotu Mantie. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
18-28, 


I should say that black velvet skirts 


but especially the thickest and 
ong others, are adopted for morn- 
nd most elegant women, who would 
ible taste to go out before four o’clock 
Up to this time nothing is permissible but 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 4-10. 


woolen stuffs or velveteen. Woolen polonaises are worn 
indifferently over skirts of the same material or of velvet- 
een, either black or of the color of the dress. 

Bonnets continue their upward flight. ‘The crowns are 
necessarily larger than ever, since they are destined to con- 
tain the masses of hair that are piled up on the top of the 

head, instead of resting : 
on them as formerly, 
like a fish on its bed of 
parsley. As to the brims 
adapted to these crowns, 
they differ greatly in 
form. We have round 
brims, which are the 
most numerous, oval 
brims, brims turned up 
in a three-cornered cock- 
ade, brims rolled like a 
pipe, and many others 
besides. The most mod- 
erate among these bon- 
nets are round, and are 
edged with a band of 
curled feathers, which is 
very ‘becoming to the 
face. A large feather 
lies across the crown of 
the bonnet, with the end 
falling over the nape 
of the neck, The most 
undecided colors, and, 
moreover, the mixture 
of these colors, are still 
in vogue. 

Not content with pre- 
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shades of the same color, 
or even with two differ- 
ent colors, our modistes 
are now taking three 











lig. 2.—Sreet Brive Serce Basque.—Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs, 11-17. 


and are finished by a wide scarf of the same, forming a sort 
of pouf, and large loops with ends of uneven lengths. 
There is little more change in wrappings than in dresses. 
We have still the small basque, adjusted to the waist, with 
revers, collar, and cuffs of faille or velvet; the talma, but 
with a double fold in the back, and fitted to the waist by 
a belt fastening in front under the garment; and the Dol- 
man, which is more in favor than ever. ‘There is little new, 
except the revival of the old-fashioned long cloak, with 
sleeves, and with or without a hood, lined with silk and 
wadded, or else lined throughout with fur. ‘This kind of 
wrapping, which is essentially comfortable, is that preferred 
by the ladies of the old nobility of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, as we say in Paris—those who through taste and for 
decorum’s sake reject eccentric garments. And not only 
these, but also those who like to be comfortable without pro- 











Fig. 2.—Crors Basque with For Triuaie.—Bacx. 
‘For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VILL, Figs. 80-85. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Fig. .—Casumery Manrevet.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1 and 2. in 


fessing as austere principles with respect to dress as the preced- 
ing dames, wear the long wadded or fur-lined cloaks, which have 
huge flowing sleeves, that are never put on. These cloaks are 
made of black cashmere, edged with fur fringes. They are too 
long to be worn any where but in a carriage, and for this reason 
will remain a very elegant wrapping designed to be thrown over 
costly dresses—in fact, to serve as the water-proof of those who 






For description see Supplement, 


big. 1.—Vacuene Manzinsr.—Lack.—[See lig. 2.] 


are never exposed 
to the rain, 

Among wrap- 
pings should also be 
classed the sleeve- 
less spencer, which 
has come into very 
general use. This, 
made of black vel- 
vet, may be worn 
with almost any 
dress. When the 
dress is trimmed 
with a different col- 
or, the spencer may 

. be of velvet or silk 
of the same color 
as the ribbons, belt, 
ruches, etc. 

Short suits, which 
are universally 
worn for walking 
dresses and for 
morning calls, are 
not admissible for 
evening, dinner, or 
reception toilettes, 
For these occa- 
sions, trained or 
demi-trained dress- 
es are indispensa- 
ble; one is at liber- 
ty, however, either 
to wear the long 
skirt in all its aus- 
terity, without over- 
skirt, polonaise, or 
drapery, or to ac- 
company it with a 
polonaise, tunic, or 
over dress of black 
or white lace. The 
essential point is 
that the dress shall 
be long enough not 
to be mistaken for 
the short suit which 
is so convenient 
and decorous in the 
street, where it is 
both. ungraceful 
and uncomfortable 
to walk holding up 
a train. 

Although the ball 
season will not open 

France until 

January, a few ball 
toilettes are already in preparation for the dancing parties which 
are given in the country-houses during November. ‘These dresses 
are made with long or demi trains; almost all the low corsages 
have basques pleated behind. In the guise of a bertha there are 
Medici ruches and scalloped laces encircling the upper part of 
the waist, and held upright by slender metal wires, precisely as 
in the times of the Valois, 
much worn for ball dresses; these gauzes will he embroidered 
with black or white-jet, or else with floss silk, color on color. 
And with these dresses will always be worn oyer-skirts edged with 
feather or fur fringe, or with wide or narrow lace. 

Emmevine Raymonb. 





ANGLO-SAXON FASHIONS. 


pe garments worn by the Anglo-Saxon women were few and 
simple. An under-garment, sometimes of linen, sometimes 
of various colors, reached nearly to the ground, so as to cover the 
greater part of the feet; the sleeves, descending to the wrists, 
were arranged in small rolls or wrinkles as high as the elbows. 
The exterior ga 
ment— gunna, or 
gown—was a long 
robe with loose 
sleeves, confined 
with a girdleadorn- 
ed with embroid- 
ery, for which the 
Anglo-Saxon _ la- 
dies were so famed. 

The mantle, an 
essential part of 
the dress, hung 
down before and be- 
hind, except when 
looped up by the 
raised arms. No 
change for three 
centuries took place 
in its form or in the 
manner of wear- 
ing it. 

But the most in- 
dispensable part of 
dress appropriated 
to the Anglo-Saxon 
women was the ker- 
chief, by the Nor- 
mans called cou- 
yrechef, or head- 
dress, always worn 
out-of-doors. Its 
breadth was suffi- 
cient to reach from 
the top of the fore- 
head to the shoul- 
ders, and covered 
the head complete- 
ly, so that no part 
of the hair could 
be seen, It was 
usually wrapped 
round the neck so 
as entirely to cover 
the chest, one end 
of it being some- 
times.. left loose, 
flowing on one side 
or the other of the 
shoulders,and must 








Light-colored silk gauzes will be | ders. 





Fig. 2.—Casumere Mantevter.—Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1 aud 2. 


have been of great elegance. It was worn of various colors— 
green, blue, or red. 

Although the kerchief completely concealed the hair, yet this 
was carefully cherished, and allowed to grow most luxuriantly, 
probably twisted and curled with irons, like that of the men, whose 
flowing golden hair often hung down on either side of the shoul- 
The Anglo-Saxons were celebrated throughout Europe for 












Fig. 2.—Vicoene Manteret.—Front. 
For description see Supplement. 
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their jewelry, their gold filigree ornaments. 
Rings and bracelets were not abundant, for they 
cared more for the decoration of their necks, 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XX. 

ID you ever go to see a lady, not of uneasy 
but of uncertain age, and find yourself un- 
expectedly ushered into the family sitting-room 
by a new servant, who did not know the ways 
of the house? Did you find her with the re- 
markable ornament of a court-plaster lozenge an 
inch wide between her eyes, and one at the out- 
er ends of her eyebrows? Did concern express 
itself lest she had fallen down stairs, or had a 
difference with the cat? Were these insinua- 
tions parried with veteran resources, and were 
you dissuaded from farther inquiry by the deli- 
cate remark that it would interest her more than 
you to give the history of her scratches? Of 
course you felt there was a mystery about those 
bits of court-plaster, and perhaps feel so to this 
day, if nature has not given you the mind of a 
detective. If so, your patience is to be reward- 
ed, The secret of those patches was not scratch- 

es, but wrinkles. 

I trust due tribute will be paid to the inge- 
nuity of fuiling age, which has perfected this de- 
vice for warding off its unwelcome tokens, The 
rationale of the plan is very simple. The plas- 
ter contracts the skin, and prevents its sinking 
into creases and lines. It also protects and soft- 
ens it. Within the week I have heard of one 
oldish lady who wears these ornamental append- 
ages all the time in the house when not receiv- 
ing company, and covers parts of her face with 
a dough made of well-mumbled bread to keep 
her skin fair. ‘The heroism of the resistance to 
time must be applauded, but whether the play is 
worth the candle is an open question. The 
beauty of age lies not in flesh like that of six- 
teen, but in clear and lofty expression, in the 
look of experience and not unkindly shrewdness, 
in the finish of self-repression, of calmness and 
trust and sympathy. ‘These things grow on a 
face as it loses freshness and roundness, just as 
the sky begins to show through thinning boughs. 

It would be the greatest of blessings for some 
‘people to learn tq aecept themselves and their 
gifts. If they could stand apart from themselves 
a while to see their becoming styles and accept- 
able points, much of their repining would be 
dropped as superfluous. Every thing and every 
body is beautiful in its season. There is a whole- 
some plainness that accords with domestic life 
and natural surroundings, as the bark of trees re- 
lieves their green. The color that comes of 
health, the gentleness and sweetness that come 
of a conquered self, are elements of beauty that 
make any face tolerable. How dear the plain 
faces are that have watched our childhood, with 
whom we have grown so closely that feature and 
form have lost their significance, so that we real- 
ly don’t know whether they are homely or not, 
and see only the love or the humor that lives in 
their faces. Very ugly people are happily in- 
different to their looks in gerferal, and the de- 
grees of imperfection may always be lessened by 
judicious use of the arts of dress. 

A woman young and homely may make her- 
self agreeable by the complete neatness of a com- 
paratively simple toilette. Let her eschew dresses 
of two colors, or shades even, though the latter 
are allowable, if of nice material, and the shad- 
ings very soft. Where the complexion is dull, 
there must be some warm or lively tinges of col- 
or in the costume, and vice versa. But it is eas- 
ier to dress real figures than to generalize, and 
suggestions are understood better. 

Cornelia Jackson is the rector’s daughter in 
Uppercut, and hasn't above $200 a year to spend 
on her clothes and to buy Christmas presents 
with, She is a little too plump, is brown, with 
some warm color in her cheeks in summer, and 
has dark hair. Her face never would be noticed 
except for the jollity lurking in it, which she 
takes from her father. In winter and fall, when 
she looks pale, she “tones up” with a morning 
dress of all-wool stuff, one of those brown 
grounds with small bunches of brilliant crimson 
or purple flowers—a cheery pattern that the 
rector likes to have meet him behind the coffee- 
urn of a cold morning, with crisp white ruffles, 
set off by the brown dress. Crimson or purple, 
soft brilliant shades, are her colors for neck-ties. 
Her street dress is a dark walnut brown cloth, 
trimmed with cross-cut velvet the same shade. 
‘The over-skirts of Cornelia’s dresses are always 
long, so that she will not look like a fishing-bob 
or doll pincushion ; and there is deep rose-color 
about her bonnet: not roses, by-the-way—she 
has an unspoken feeling that it is not for every 
body to wear roses—but velvety mallows and 
double stocks, imitations of fragrant pleasing 
garden flowers that are very like herself, The 
brown and crimson maiden of a winter’s day is 
a pleasant sight, when the gray of the church 
and white of the snow need something warm and 
eye-filling to come between them. In summer 
ihe chooses, or her cousin in New York chooses 
for her, not the light percales that every one else 
is wearing, nor the grays and stone-colors that 
walk to church every Sunday, but écru linens, 
with relief of black or brown for morning, when 
she goes from pantry to garden, and from sewing- 
machine to nursery. Afternoons she doesn’t di- 
vide herself by putting on a white blouse and color- 
ed skirt, or a buff redingote over a black train, 
but wears a dress of one color, that looks as if it 
meant to stay at home. White nansook is her 
delight, its semi-transparency wonderfully suit- 
ing her clear brownness, but solid white linen or 
cambric she eschews. Soft violet jaconet, and 
the whole family of lilacs, are made for her; 
and she is luxurious in ruffles and flounces on 
her demi-trained skirts, since she makes and 
irons them often herself. Black grenadine, of 





course, she wears, with high lining to give her 
waist its full length, every bit of which it needs ; 
and she is not too utilitarian to neglect the aid 
which a modest demi-train on a house dress 
gives to her height. All the girls may wear 
puffed waists and pleated waists; she knows 
they are not for her plump shoulders, though 
the clusters of fine tucks on a blouse give length 
to her bust, and divide the width of the back. 
Shawls she never wears, nor short perky basques, 
that are considered—I don’t know why—the 
proper thing for stout figures. The long polo- 
naise, and the short English jacket, which by its 
high shoulders and simple lines conveys a decent 
comeliness of figure, whoever wears it, are her 
choice. If she had a party dress, it would be 
white French muslin, or light green silvery silk, 
trimmed with pleatings of tulle, and with either 
she would wear her mother’s pearls, or her own 
fine carbuncles. 

Mrs. Senator, with all her fortune and posi- 
tion, is doomed to hear people speak of her in 
under-tone, ‘* She is rich, but very plain.” Be- 
ing a sage woman, she does not waste her‘efforts 
on trying to alter her thin features, nor does she 
make herself ridiculous by a false complexion of 
rouge and pearl-powder, though her face and her 
hair are about of a brownness. But on her en- 
try into Washington society she defied criticism 
by appearing with that same brown hair frizzed 
to show its lights and shades, without a tinge of 
gold or auburn, and give the best outline to her 
head, her gypsy face opposed to a dead white 
silk, of Parisian origin, with flounce of pleated 
muslin, and corsage trimmings of rich lace. It 
is a real dress and a real woman that is described, 
and it is no fiction to say that she was the suc- 
cess of the evening. The colorless dress without 
reflets, and her ornaments of clustered pearls, 
were most artistic contrast with the nut brown 
hair and dusky face. A spot of color would 
have destroyed the charm. ‘The dress stamped 
her, as she was, a woman of skill sufficient to 
draw from the most unlikely combination against 
her the elements of novel and complete success. 

‘The girl who sits near me at the hotel table 
tries my eyes with her thin, curious features, her 
pale, frizzed hair, that makes her face more 
peaked, and her oversized skirts. She ought 
not to wear those light dresses, for she has no 





color, and her thin complexion is not even clear. | 


She has that difficult figure to dispose of that is 
at once girlish and tall, without seeming so. A 
trained dress would make her look lean at once, 
so she should dispense with any tournure, and 
let her dresses brush the floor a few inches, 
wearing as many small flounces below the knee 
as fashion and sense allow. If her mother, who 
is rather a strict lady, would insist on having the 
girl’s dresses made with puffed waists, or loose 
blouses of thick linen, instead of the Victoria 
lawns that iron so flat, and show the poor shoul- 
der-blades so, the effect would be rather delight- 
ful. She ought to wear puffed grenadines, and 
lenos of maroon, rosy lilac, or deep green—the 
first lighted with pale rosy bows at the throat 
and in the hair, the latter with light green and 
white, the lilac with periwinkle knots. How 
one would like to dress her over again, and turn 
the poor thing out charming as she ought to be. 
Her hair-dressing would all have to be done over 
again. Sharp-featured people shouldn’t wear 
curls, which make the peaked effect still more 
visible. Soft waves, drawn lightly away from 
the face and brushed up from the neck behind, 
would be better, and smooth braids best of all, 
with little waves peeping out under the braids. 
If the young woman could train herself not to be 
excitable, or to smile so overcomingly, and not 
be so eager to meet new acquaintances, she 
would make a pleasing impression, while now 
she gets snubbed in a tacit way, and those who 
take her up out of pity don’t feel as if they got 
paid for it. But if women with hay-colored hair 
could be brought to believe that light leaf brown 
wasn’t the color, of all others, for their style, 
one would overlook minor deficiencies. 

One is tempted to think sometimes that the 
loss is great in not adopting the French plan of 
lining houses with mirrors. If people caught 
sight continually of themselves, they would hard- 
ly indulge in the grimaces and gaucheries which 
they now inflict on the world. It could hardly 
lead to vanity, unless manners were without a 
fault, and would settle a hundred vexing prob- 
lems of dress and demeanor. One is not always 
to be censured for studying the glass. The ora- 
tor must use it to learn how to deliver his sen- 
tences with proper facial play and easy gesture. 
The public singer studies with a mirror on the 
music-rack to get the right position of the mouth 
for issuing the voice without making a face. The 
want of such precaution mars the work of some 
great artists with blemishes which all but undo 
the effect of their talents. ‘The injunction that 
all things should be done decently and in order 
means that they should be pleasing. The study 
of ourselves can hardly be complete without the 
aid of the mirror, which shows us the cold smile, 
the vacant gaze, or the bashful one we give our 
fellow-beings, instead of the decent attention, the 
kind, full glance it is meet they should have from 
us, and which we prefer to receive from them. 
It shows the frown, the sour melancholy, which 
creep over the face in reveries, and leads us to 
be pleasant that we may look so. How much 
confidence one glance at a mirror has given us 
in going to receive a visitor, and what kindly 
warning of what was amiss in expression or 
toilette before it was too late! Is our vanity 
so easily excited that we are ready to fall in love 
with ourselves at sight? Indeed, the intimate 
knowledge of our appearance which the glass can 
give is more likely to make one genuinely hum- 
ble. In a world which has among its maxims 
the gay and wicked refrain of “‘ manners for us, 
morals for those who like them,” good people can 
hardly afford to neglect either their mirrors or 
their toilettes. 
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Book the Hirst. 
REUBEN CULWICK. 


CHAPTER IV. 
UNSUCCESSFUL, 


Tur effect of Reuben Culwick’s announcement 
upon his father was remarkable. ‘The big man 
rose from his chair with his two large hands 
clinched, and his face of a deep purplish hue, 
and glared at his son in speechless wrath. For 
an instant it appeared as if he were contempla- 
ting a rush at this disobedient offspring, as in 
days past, being a man fierce and uncontrollable, 
he had done, to the boy’s alarm, and the dismay 
of a poor fragile woman long set apart from him ; 
but the son sat immovably in the chair, which 
had been placed a few paces from his irascible 
parent, and regarded him imperturbably. 

Simon Culwick sank slowly and heavily into 
his seat again, and panted for a while. The dark 
coloring left the face, but the bushy black brows 
retained their lower curves over the eyes, and 
the mouth was hard and fixed, until the lips 
parted slightly to allow a few words to escape. 

‘And this is the first time you tell me that 
you were in league with your mother?” 

‘*Yes,” answered Reuben, politely. ‘‘Iwasa 
willful lad who had not been brought up well, or 
looked after carefully, and I had been only taught 
to fear you. My mother, who had been separated 
from you for some years, I was learning to respect 
then. When we quarreled, I went to take care 
of her as well as I could. I was with her when 
she died.” 

“*You knowhow hated your play-acting moth- 
er—how she hated me.” 

“Yes,” 

“* Why do you tell me that you sided with her, 
when it would be so much the better policy to 
keep this to yourself?” said the father, bitterly. 

“* Because I am not afraid of you any longer 
—because I see now where you were wrong, and 
where she—” 

“That ‘Il do,” interrupted the father; ‘ what 
was the objection to the lady ?” 

**She did not like her,” said the son; ‘‘ she 
distrusted her.” 

“Very likely,” was the reply; ‘‘she distrusted 
every body. Perhaps it is well you didn’t marry. 
You might have had a son to grow up and be a 
blight upon you,” said Simon Culwick, bitterly. 

** Heaven forbid that any blight should come 
from that direction !” 

** And you expect me to forgive this deceit as 
old men do at the end of a play?” 

“*Or toward the end of their lives,” added 
Reuben. ~ 

‘Don’t talk to me of the end of my life,” he 
cried; ‘*I dare say you have thought enough of 
it—have considered that it would be as well to 
sink your cursed pride and your curseder temper, 
and come here in prodigal-son fashion. But it 
won't do; I’m not a man to be hoodwinked in 
that way.” 

“*Yes, I have thought of the end of your life,” 
answered Reuben Culwick, moodily. 

“*Tt was an infernal liberty,” said the father ; 
“T shall live as long as you.” 

“And it seemed hard,” the son continued, ‘‘to 
die in enmity with each other. We were both 
in the wrong—both obstinate men ; and I should 
have been glad to make peace.” 

** And make money.” 

“*That I can do for myself,” was the reply. 

“It’s lucky you can, for I shall never make 
any for you,” said Simon Culwick, shortly. 
“‘Had you come here penitent—had you not 
preferred your mother to me, and your mother’s 
advice to mine, I might have given you another 
chance; but I have not made up my mind to do 
that, understand me, for I doubt you still.” 

‘Nevertheless, I ah not sorry to have seen 
you, father,” said Reuben, rising; ‘‘I came out 
of my way—a long way out of it—to reach Wor- 
cester. Iam glad to find you well. Good-day.” 

He extended his hand again, but this time his 
father refused to take it. 

“You have come out of your way to give me 
a fresh wound—that’s all,” said the father, eul- 
lenly, ‘‘and you have done it effectually. I 
don’t want you to trouble me again. Should 1 
at any time want you, I'll send for you.” 

He had intended this for merciless irony ; but 
Reuben Culwick took a card from his pocket and 
laid it on the mantel-piece. : 

‘© line will always find me at this address,” 
he said, ‘‘and I shall be always glad to hear 
from you.” 

“*T dare say you will,” muttered the father. 

“Otherwise,” he added, and his mouth as- 
sumed the firm expression of his father’s, ‘* we 
shall never meet. I shall come not here again 
in all my life.” 

“You will not come here-again at my invi- 
tation,” said the father, as decisively as the son. 
“*T can’t forgive you—why should I? I never 
forgave any body. I never forgave your moth- 
er. Your two aunts offended me years ago, you 
know. Have I ever forgiven them? One died 
last summer, and I wouldn't go to see her— 
wouldn't go near her—and the other one is in 
St. Oswald's Almshouses, blind as a bat, and liy- 
ing on eight shillings a week. Hight shillings 
a week, and those pictures there cost me eighty 
thousand pounds.” ‘ 

“A good investment,” said Reuben Culwick, 
coolly, and critically looking round the walls; 
“they will increase in value year by yéar,-Sir.” 


As he looked round, he became aware for thé” 


first time that the Iady in the bay-window had 
disappeared. She had passed from the room 
silently, through a second door at the extremity 
of the picture-gallery. 

“And I never gave her a penny in my life,” 
added Mr. Culwick senior. aes vie, 

“Poor old Sarah—blind, is she? and in the 
almshouses too? I am sorry.” 

“What the devil have you tobe sorry about ?” 

“*T liked old Sarah,” said Reuben ; *‘ she was 
one of the few friends I had when I was a boy, 
and when you were not rich.” 

ce answered Simon Culwick, half to him- 
self, 

“But I am detaining you,” said Reuben; 
‘and I am pledged to reach London to-night, 
Good-by again,” 

He did not offer his hand to his father a sec- 
ond time, and the father only murmured a few 
indistinct words by way of farewell salutation. 

When he had reached the door, Simon Cul- 
wick called out his name, and Reuben paused 
and turned. 

“Tam not deceitful,” said the father, ‘and 
I may as well tell you that I have made my will, 
and that you will never be a penny the better for 
it. It is all left—all,” he added, “ away from an 
undutiful son.” 

“*You threatened me with disinheritance yeays 
ago, and,” said Reuben, perhaps a little acridly, 
“you are a man of your word.” 

“*Else I should not be the man I am.” 

“* Possibly not.” 

There was a moment's pause, and then Reu- 
ben Culwick quitted his father’s presence, and 
closed the door after him. He went from the 
room into the corridor with so thoughtful a mien 
that he was not for the moment aware that the 
young lady in gray silk whom he had seen in 
the bay-window was stepping back from the big 
fleecy mat at the door, to allow of his egress. 
When he saw her she put her finger to her lips, 
and he repressed an exclamation of surprise. 

“* Go back,” she said, with an excitement that 
astonished him; ‘don’t give up—don’t leave 
him like that—it’s your last chance.” 

“You have been listening,” said Reuben, 
coldly. 

‘To every word,” was the honest confession ; 
“‘and you have not said a word to please him, 
and much to offend. Why did you come, if in 
no better spirit than this?” 

“*T came to be friends with him.” 

“* And you have failed.” 

“Hardly, He understands that T bear him 
no ill will—my own father, madam !—for years 
of much privation and neglect.” 

“Go back to him. Tell him how sorry you 
are for every thing—do something before you 
go that will leave behind a better impression,” 
she urged again. 

“*No; I can't go back.” 

“*You areas hard as heis,” she cried ; “‘as if it 
mattered what you said to him—as if it were not 
worth a struggle to regain your position here.” 

“*T should struggle in vain ; I—but may I ask 
why a young lady whom I see for the first time, 
and whose position in this happy house is a mys- 
tery to me, should take so great an interest in 
my welfare?” 

‘*T don’t take any interest in you,” was the 
sharp reply; ‘‘but I know that you are poor 
and proud and foolish, and that your father is 
not as heartless as you fancy.” 

** And who are you ?” said the wondering Rep- 
ben. 

“* Only the housekeeper, Sir,” she said, quaint- 
ly; “*keeping house for Simon Culwick—and in 
your place. You should hate me as a usurper 
already,” she added, mockingly, “if you had 
any spirit in you.” 

“The housekeeper—yes—but,” he said, won- 
deringly, and without regarding her strange 
taunts, ‘I was not aware—” 

** Why should you be aware of any thing about 
me, you who are as quarrelsome and strange as 
your father, and have kept away so long? There, 
go home, and think of the best. way to bring that 
old man to his senses.” 

“* And interfere with your chance,” said Reu- 
ben, lightly. He was in better spirits already, 
and the odd manner of this young lady interest- 
ed him. 

“T have no chance,” she answered, ‘or I 
should not be very anxious for you to get back. 
I should be too selfish—I should try and keep you 
away, being as fond of money as your father is.” 

“*T hardly believe this.” 

“Mr. Reuben Culwick can believe exactly 
what he pleases,” said the young lady, spreading 
out her skirts and making him a very low obei- 
sance, which he felt bound to return with al- 
most the same degree of mock solemnity, after 
which he would have continued the conversation, 
had she not darted along the corridor and disap- 
peared. 

“ A queer young woman,” muttered Reuben, 
as he walked to the front-door and let himself 
out of the house. The horse and chaise that 
he had hired of Muddleton’s were still in charge 
of the rosy-faced groom, whom he presented with 
a fee, and then drove away without looking once 
behind him. He had fulfilled his task; it had 
failed, as he had been sure all along that it 
would fail, knowing so much better than any 
one else what his father was like, and how un- 
like—Heaven forgive him!—to all other fathers 
of whom he had heard men speak, and whom, in 
his pilgrimage, he had encountered. Ah! it was 
lucky that he had not turned out a worse man, 
considering his early training and his early neg- 
lect, the want of sympathy with him and his 
boyish pnrsuits and aspirations, the total absence 
of all affection, his own utter loneliness of youth, 
and the world left to tempt him, rather than af- 
ford him grave experience. Why had he not 
grown up an arrant scamp, a thorough blaek- 
guard, as sonie’ will, left tothe blight of such 





“neglect “as “his, and’ then faced suddenly with 
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rather die myself, much!” she added, with a | 


sudden passion exhibiting itself. 

**You are attached to her?” said Reuben Cul- 
wick, quickly. 

‘*She’s the only friend I ever had,” was the 
girl’s answer, as she relapsed into her old moodi- 
ness of manner. 

“Your father and mother ?” 

**Don’t speak of them,” said the girl, shud- 
dering, ‘‘oh, don’t speak of them.” 

“*Your brother Tom—who is getting on so 
famously ?” 

**Toward the gallows,” cried the girl. 

“*What does it all mean? Why do you tell 
that poor old woman—” 

** So many lies ?—because the lies come handi- 
est,” she said, defiantly, ‘‘and I have been bred 
upon them, and they’re natural to me. ‘That's 
all.” 

‘Will you tell me one truth before I go?” 
he said. ‘Come, now, Sarah Eastbell—Second- 
cousin Sarah—in whom I am interested.” Reu- 
ben Culwick spoke with tenderne he posse: 
ed a wondrous sympathetic voice, and the girl 
looked at him till the sullen expression of her 
face softened and then died away. 

“* *Second-cousin Sarah !’” she quoted; anda 
faint smile flickered round her mouth for an in- 
stant. ‘* Well, go on.” 

“You will answer straightforwardly ?” 

“You will not go back and tell her, and make 
her miserable, then ?” she said, as though by way 
of compromise. 

“*T will not.” 

“Go on, then, Second-cousin Reuben,” she 
added, half scornfully, half lightly. 

“You are the girl who helped me with my 
trunk last night?” 

“* Yes,” was the quick response. 

“And you thought that I had come to tell 
your grandmother about it?” 

“Yes,” 

‘“Why were you so anxions to earn money, 
and in so strange a fashion ?” 

“Oh,” said the girl, turning away, “ you're 
too curious.” 

**Come,” he said, snatching at her arm, ‘an 
honest confession, and then good-by, Sarah 
Eastbell.” 














“T sha’n’t tell you,” she answered, struggling | 


to get her arm away. 

** Was it for yourself?” 

“No.” 

“For Tom?” 

“No.” 

““To make good something that Tom had 
taken from his grandmother ?” said Reuben. 

**Ah! you know, then,” cried Sarah East- 
bell, wrenching herself from her second cousin's 
elutch, and running with great swiftness into 
the house, the door of which she closed with a 
noise that shook the place and startled Mrs. 
Eastbell from dream-land. 

“What's that?” said the grandmother— 
**thunder ?” 

**Yes, it looks like a storm outside,” answered 
the girl. 

“*Y should think it did, when it has nearly 
shaken me out of bed,” said Mrs. Eastbell ; 
“but I dare say it will clear the air, and kill 
some of the flies. I hope poor Ren will not get 
wet going to the station.” 

“Can't he take a cab ?” 

**T don’t believe he can afford it, Sally. He's 
like you and me, girl, very poor and beastly 
proud,” 

“Ts he? 
been a gentleman.” 

“*Gentlemen don’t Jive in Hope Street, Cam- 
berwell, I know,” said Mrs. Eastbell. 

“But they can afford to leave money for 
their poor relations, poked under the pillow of 
the bed,” cried the granddaughter, whose quick 
dark eyes had detected the corner of a bank- 
note peeping from the pillow on which Mrs. East- 
bell’s head was resting. ‘‘ Why, this is the luck 
you and I have been talking about so long!” 

“*T didn’t want his money,” muttered the old 








“THERE WAC NOTHING TO BE SEEN OF MRS. EASTBELL BUT HER FACE.” 





I should have thought that he had | 
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woman; ‘‘I'm not so poor but what I pay my 
| way. He's a very silly fellow—he always was.” 
| **Indeed!” 

“*He neyer could keep money—he was al- 
ways doing something or other that was foolish. 
How much is it, Sally ?” 

“*Tt is a five-pound note.” 

“Put it in the tea-pot, girl,” said the old 
woman ; ‘‘it will come in handy presently. I 
can have a comfortable fun now.” 

Sally Eastbell made a clattering noise with 
the lid of an old china tea-pot, which, with its 
spout off, formed the central ornament of a high 
mantel-piece, but she did not deposit the note 
therein, ‘That was not a safe receptacle for 
money. ‘Tom knew of that! 1 

[ro BE conTINUED.] 








MADAME M‘MAHON. 


| VERY afternoon between two and three a 
| portly-looking lady, with a kindly expres- 
| sion of countenance, with large blue eyes, and 
| hair slightly tinged with gray, may be seen: to 
| leave the Executive Mansion at Versailles, lead- 
ing a little girl by the hand, and devoting her 
attention immediately to a number of poor peo- 
| ple who seem to have waited for her, and among 
whom she and her pretty little companion then 
| distribute alms, addressing a few benevolent 

words to each of the recipients of their charities. 

When the two, whom the most casual behold- 
er will at once recognize to be mother and daugh- 
ter, appear, the two sentinels respectfully present 
arms. ~ They leisurely walk down the superb 
avenue, and move among the other promenaders 
| in the most unostentatious manner, standing still 
| every now and then, and exchanging a few pleas- 
ant words with acquaintances. But for the 
glances which most of the passers-by send after 
| the lady, you would believe that she was the 
wife of some government. employé—perhaps of 
| a deputy in the National Assembly; for she 
wears a simple black dress, and her bonnet, 
although of faultless shape, can not have cost 
many dollars. And yet she is at the present 
| time the foremost lady in France, the consort 
| of Marshal M‘Mahon, President of the French 
Republic. 

‘The career of this eminent lady, although the 
papers have had very little to say about her, has 
nevertheless been an eventful one, and in her 
present exalted station, notwithstanding” her 
quiet, unobtrusive demeanor, she is known to 
exert a momentous influence upon the decisions 
of her husband. ‘The latter admires pluck, and 
it_may be truly said that he has a most plucky 
wife. Indeed, it was.an act of heroism on her 
part that first attracted his attention toward her. 

It was on the Ist of December, 1838, at an 
advanced hour of the night, that a fire broke out 
in the female seminary of Limoges. The flames 
spread with such rapidity that the fair young in- 
mates could be reseu 
difficulty: At last, when all of them were be- 
lieved to be assembled, shivering in their thin 
| night dresses, in front of the burning edifice, the 
| ery resounded suddenly, ‘‘ Louise de Bailly is 
still in the building!” 

The lookers-on stood as if petrified, and the 
firemen did not venture to enter the house, 
which now looked like a fiery furnace. Poor 
Mademoiselle de Bailly was already given up as 
hopelessly lost, when all of a sudden a tall young 
| girl, with her blonde hair hanging loose over her. 
shoulders, and her deep blue eyes flashing out 
the heavenly fire of inspiration and indomitable 
courage, rushed from among her terrified young 
sisters, and exclaiming, ‘‘I will try to find her!” 
ran toward the burning building. 

A thousand voices shouted, ‘*Do not risk 
your life thus foolishly !” 

Others prayed for ‘‘ dear Héloise,” who thus 
recklessly risked her own life in order to save 
that of one of her young classmates. But none 
of the warning exclaniations deterred the heroic 
girl from her purpose. In a few seconds she 
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MADAME M‘MAHON, 


had entered the front-door, undaunted by the 
blinding’ smoke and the flames that were mo- 
mentarily gaining ground. 

For the spectators of this thrilling scene this 
was a moment of supreme suspense. ‘The stron- 
gest hearts quailed when the heroic girl did not 
immediately return...... A minute, nay, two, 
elapsed, and minutes under such circumstances 
are éternities...... But all at once her white night- 
gown appeared in the doo: Yes, it was she; 
and by the hand she Jed the missing, terrified 
Louise de Bailly. 

Such a shout as went up from the hearts of the 
relieved crowd! Such praises as were showered 
upon the brave young girl! 

But she herself was half ashamed of being thus 
Séted. “Mon Diew!” she exclaimed, “ it was 
easy enough for me to ascend that stairway; it 
was not yet on fire. Only the smoke troubled 
me a little. Had I waited a minute longer, poor 
little Louise would have been lost.” 

At the reopening of the seminary, a few 
months later, M. Sarreguin asked Mademoiselle 
Héloise to step forward, and presented her, in 
the name of King Louis Philippe, a handsome 
gold medal for saving a human life, and praised 
her courage and devotion in eloquent terms of 
enthusiasm. 

‘The girl thus honored..blushed deeply, and 
when the hall in which the opening ceremonies 
were held resounded with. heart-felt applause, 
Mademoiselle Héloise was more 
confused than at that memora- 
ble moment when she had rush- 
ed into the flames. 

Among the spectators on this 
occasion was a young officer of 
the garrison of Limoges, who 
seemed to be deeply interested 
in the heroine of the day. He 
asked what her full name was, 
and was told that she was the 
daughter of M. Antoine Gilbert 
de Morin, Seigneur de Valleau. 

This information made the 
inquirer somewhat thoughtful. 
Perhaps the fact that M. De 
Morin was one of the wealthiest 
and proudest noblemen of the 
surrounding country had some- 
thing to do with this. 

Captain M‘Mahon (that was 
the name of the young officer), 
however, was not much disturb- 
ed by this information. True, 
he was then but a captain in the 
French army, and had nothing 
but his pay to depend on, but 
then he had excellent prospects 
of once becoming rich ; his fam- 
ily was as old, if not older, than 
that of Héloise’s father, and a 
French soldier always has a 
marshal’s béton in his knapsack. 

How he managed to get ac- 
quainted with Mademoiselle De 
Morin we can not tell, but cer- 
tain it is, when the young lady, 
some time afterward, was told by 
her father that he had selected 
a husband for her, she startled 
























he might save himself that trouble, and that she 
had already made her own choice. 

‘The old gentleman was at first astonished, and 
then became furious, But his daughter briefly 
told him that she wanted no one but Captain 
M‘Mahon, of the Fourth Regiment of the Line, 

And now began a curious struggle between the 
exasperated father and the determined daughter, 
Notwithstanding the efforts of M. De Morin to 
intercept Héloise’s correspondence with her loyer, 
frequent letters were exchanged between the two; 
and when Captain M‘Mahon was sent to Alge- 
ria, they pledged themselves to remain true to 
oneanother. ‘This separation lasted three years, 
until 1842, when M‘Mahon, who had greatly 
distinguished himself in Africa, suddenly fell 
heir to considerable property. ‘This softened the 
obdurate heart of M. De Morin, and in 1844 
Héloise became the wife of Lieutenant-Colonel 
M‘Mahon. 

She accompanied him to Africa, and wrote 
from thence to the Gazette de Mrance a series 
of anonymous sketches on Algerian life, which 
were favorably noticed by the critics, and which, 
oddly enough, were generally attributed to a dis- 
tinguished officer of the French army. 

Jn 1849 Madame M ‘Mahon returned toFrance, 
where the successive deaths of her three children 
almost broke her heart. She took up her abode 
at her husband’s property, Sully, near Autun, 
and lived in the deepest retirement, from which 
she emerged only after the Crimean war, when 
her husband's gallantry had made him the most 
popular general in France. 

She moved into a modest house with him in 
Paris, avoiding as much as possible to come in 
contact with the imperial court, for which she 
entertained an invincible repugnance, partly, prob- 
ably, on account of the to her distasteful frivol- 
ities of the Empress and her surroundings, and 
partly too because, having. been brought up 
amidst all the prejudices and, hauteur of the old 
aristocracy, she could not bring herself to relish 
the parvenus that ruled supreme at the Tuileries. 

On one occasion, shortly before, New-Year’s, 
le jour d’étrennes, she met the Emperor Na- 
poleon the Third while walking with her two 
children through a large Parisian toy store. 
‘The Emperor was piqued by the coldness which 
the duchess had displayed toward his court, and 
he adroitly tried to conquer her aversion. ‘Tak- 
ing her children by the hand, the autocrat caused 
them to select the most superb toys, until she 
finally interfered, and said to the Emperor: 

“Sire, your kindness is unfortunately useless. 
What will my little ones do with these beautiful 
things in Africa, whither I shall take them to- 
morrow, and rejoin my husband?” 

The Emperor bit his lips. He‘had failed in 
his, purpose to conciliate her. 

It is needless to recapitulate here the events 
of the next few years. Like every true daugh- 
ter of France, Madame M‘Mahon suffered in- 
tensely. ‘The news.of her husband's defeat at 
Woerth prostrated her so that her life was de- 
spaired of; and when she returned to Versailles 
after the war she looked ten years older, and her 
hair had assumed a silvery tinge. Those who 
know her best say that she has an excellent 
heart, that she is nobly ambitious, a generous 
foe, endowed with considerable literary talents, 











him by the announcement that | keen-sighted.in politics, and a fervent Christian. 
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| have been easy to ascertain if the persons sup- 
posed to be in receipt of pensions were ac! 
alive to enjoy them. Science has altered all this, 
and the modern doctrine of laissez faire, which 
ity, by collecting together a number of su- | proclaims that a man should be allowed to do 
rannuated persons, and compelling them to | just what he pleases so long as he does not annoy 
ive under fixed rules and regulations in the same | his neighbor, favors the system of out-pensions. 
building or series of buildings, has of late fallen | And it possesses many substantial advantages. 


SUNDAY EVENING IN CHELSEA 
HOSPITAL GARDENS, LONDON. 


HE time-honored method of exercising char- | 
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HI 
into considerable disfavor. In truth, there is 
not the same necessity for such arrangements as 
there was formerly. When steam locomotion 
was unknown, w! hen roads were indifferent and 
highwaymen numerous, it would have been a 
Matter of no small difficulty to ensions to 


a number of veteran soldiers or cattered | 
over the surface of a large country, nor would it 


Soldiers and sailors who have passed the active 
part of their lives in crowded barracks, or between 
the decks of ships of war, are especially alive to 
the attractions of snugness and homeliness. ‘They 
don’t want to be summoned to their meals at a 
fixed hour by the clang of a bell; they prefer a 
bit. of dinner cooked as they please and when 
they please ; nor are they always so anxious to 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. — 


associate with comrades of their own cloth. To 
a certain extent all trades herd together, but, 
nevertheless, in their hours of relaxation, men 
like to mix with people of different pursuits to 
their own, 

A few of the old institutions still remain, how- 
ever, in England—among others, Chelsea Hos- 
pital, for superannuated soldiers, which was 





M) 





founded in the reign of Crarres II. 
the influence, it is said, of Nevin Gwy 
completed by Sir Curisro: 
time of Wirt1am IIL. It is'a fine brick edifice, 
with stone portico 1 out in three quadran- 
gles, surrounded by spacious grounds which ex- 
tend to the river, and which comprise the once 
celebrated Ranelagh Gardens, the fashionable 
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resort of the English nobility, and of royalty it- 
self, during the days of the earlier Grorces. 
The establishment supports over five hundred 
in-door pensioners, and from seventy to eighty 
thousand out-pensioners. The expenditure, 
which amounts to more than seven million dol- 
lars per annum, is defrayed by a Parliamentary 
grant. It is on the north bank of the Thames, 


southwest of London, and about four and a half 
miles from St. Paul’s. The gardens are very 
beautiful, and form a picturesque feature in the 
river landscape. Here; in the picture before us, 
we see the old pensioner, in his scarlet uniform 
with blue facings, leaning on the arm of his 
granddaughter, perhaps, and-veplying to the sal- 
utation of a former brother-in-arms. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mazevea.—A cashmere walking jacket wit. tock well 
trimmed with a bius repped silk band, collar, cuffs, 
and lappets. Have a redingote with your brown dress, 
and trim with yak braid. Make your black silk with 
a demi-polonaise by hints given in New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 39, Vol. VI. 

Oswreo.—Dress your hair with ropes and puffs, or 
else puffs and braids, in the way described in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 41, Vol. VI. It is too 
early to give the best styles for velvet polonaises. 
For black silks read Bazar No. 39, Vol. VI. 

Bersy.—Thread lace is a suitable trimming for black 
silk. 

Rusy.—Trim your cloth redingote with revers col- 
lar, pockets, cuff, belt, and inch-wide border all around 
of heavy repped silk. Fasten the belt behind with an 
oxidized silver clasp.’ Hoops are entirely out of fash- 
ion. Get a walking coat of warm merino or cash- 
mere, lined and wadded, for your child just walking. 

Oxy Sussortrr.—Your camel’s-hair is a stylish 
shade, and will look well us you now have it. If you 
prefer a vest, yon should have one of olive silk—not 
black. There is no charge for information given in 
this column. 

Awxsous.—Get purple merino of a darker shade. 
For black alpaca read Bazar No. 40, Vol. VI. 

E. 8. G.—The sailor suits continue in fashion, and 
the Bazar pattern sent you for girl's dress is what you 
need. For girls use black and dark blue flaunek(al- 
most black), and brighten them dy red merino collars, 
cuffs, pockets, sash, and bands on the skirt; also use 
lighter blue trimmings. Trim the boy’s suit with 
darker blue or black braid, and let him wear bright 
scarlet, blue, or striped merino long hose. We will 
give an article on children’s fashions at our earliest 
convenience, 

Firz any Orners.—Have a regular wedding table 
for your breakfast at 10 a.m., with a variety of meats, 
salads, cake, fruits, and ices. Ornament the table with 
flowers, as if for an evening party.—Read about yak 
lace in Bazar No. 41, Vol. VI. 

Lovie R.—White alpaca is very little used now. 
Have a tight polonaise, and trim it with black velvet, 
or else dark blue. Use the double-breasted jockey 
basque suit pattern for your black alpaca, and trim 
with bias bands and blue steel buttons. A silk even- 
ing dress for a girl of fourteen is not as appropriate as 
thinner stuffs, such as Swiss muslin or tarlatan. 

Buianour K.—It is customary at dancing parties here 
to cover the carpets with a white “ dancing cloth,” pro- 
vided by the caterer. 

A Svunsoxiser.—Steam your black cashmere, and 
press on the wrong side. French scourers here have 
some mysterious way, called dry pressure, of renewing 
it perfectly. ‘Trim the lower skirt with a box-pleated 
flounce, headed by a cluster of folds. Read about 
veils in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 41, Vol. VI. 

B.S, L.—Try a weak solution of ammonia for prema- 
ture gray hair. Papers containing the “Ugly Girl” 
articles will be sent from this office, They are not yet 
published in book form. 

A Dericurep Reaver.—Hot baths and a lotion of 
one-fourth of an ounce carbolic acid and three-fourths 
of an ounce of glycerine to one ounce of bay rum or 
camphor will remove flesh-worms. Apply the wash 
twice a day and let it dry in. 

Mus. W. anp Ausurn.—Mask or moth is caused by 
a derangement of the liver. Take a taraxacum pill 
three nights in each week for six weeks, and use a 
wash of chlorate of potash prepared by a druggist. 
These are the best means known of removing moth 
patches or discolorations of any kind. 

dxannte M.—Many thanks for your kind letter and 
valuable recipe, which will be used at once. 

X. Z., Neti, anv Orurrs.—Make a paste of fine 
wood ashes that collect at the back of stoves and 
water. Spread this over the place where superfluous 
hair grows, let it dry on, and wash off with diluted 
vinegar. Repeat daily till the hair dries and comes 
out. To take spots off the nails wet a bit of flannel, 
dip in ashes, and rub the nails. 





* Corvixe Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
i 


from the PED LeeSae with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdenlers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HFLATRI!! 


eee 
364 Bowery, corner 
L. SHAW, **i ote Stvser, 
Branch Store, 345 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 2ist & 22d Streets, begs leave to call the at- 
tention of the ladies to his complete and superb stock 
of Human Hair Goods for the Fall comprising all the 
Latest Styles, manufactured of the best quality of 
French hair ayaa wseDi any intermixing whatso- 
ever, of his own importation and manufacture. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Ee I can ee to the Pablic inducements which can 
not 1 any of my co: 

All goods Wissen AS EEraienions, ee 
Beas PRICE-LIST. 

ort Hair Switches...... sereeeees ee $1 and U] 
Finest Quality Hair Switches, solid, Ae Rate 

18 inches long, 4 ounces weight. $5 00 









22 inches long, 4 ounces weight . 6 00 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight . +++ 8 00 
82 inches long, 4 ounces weight ..... +10 00 





Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c, 
cone Sage Curls, naturally Curly— 
2-inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 845 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Bet, 2ist and 22d Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles, 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
‘Goods sent C, O. D. by express, or on receipt of col- 


‘or and money in r I » O. 
ve y egistered letters or P. O, Order, free 


| SHOPPING 


‘Of every description for Ladies prom; pete by 
Mrs. C. @. PAR! 151 Rast 44th StN. . City. Send 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 
FPRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in an; ‘antities, Send for Circular. 
RIER, 636 Broadway, N. ¥. . 

















Union Adams & Co. 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


Shirts & Collars, 
HANDRERCHIEFS, 


SUSPENDERS, 


ROBES JACKETS, &c. 


637 BROADWAY. 





BUSTLE. 
Adiploma 
y hasbeenawar- 5 
Hl dedbytheAm- wp 
erican Insti- py 
tute to A. W. 
Thomas, Pat-'q 
entee& Manu- © 


cheapest Bustle in the mar! 8 
er can sit in any position whatever without bending 
or injuring it in the slightest degree, it closing ti 
entirely np on sitting, and returning with precision "gj 
to its original shape on arising. The heaviest dress py 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its py 
perfect form (as is generally the fault). No 
ladies? wardrobe complete without hy 
the Standard Lotta Bustle. For saleo 
every where. Ask for Nos. 10,11, 15, 
18, 22, &c., comprising the various sizes and 
styles, Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 
White St.,N.¥.3 & 801 Race St., Phila. 4 







A SINGLE APPLICATION OF 


BARRY’S 


Pearl Cream 


REMOVFS 
WRINKLES, FRECKLES, 
SUN-BURN, AND TAN. 
Sold by all druggists, and at the 
depot, 26 Liberty St., New York. 

Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


A. SELIG, 


(SUCCESSOR TO S. M. PEYSER), 
No. 813 Broadway, New York, 


Is daily receiving new importations of rich DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, such’ as beaded LACES, GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, and ORNAMENTS of the 
latest styles. Also a full assortment of BERLIN 
ZEPHYRS, Filling, Floss and Embroidery SILKS, 
CHENILLES, Worsted and Silk EMBROIDERIES of 
every description, as STRIPS for Chairs, SLIPPERS, 
Footrests, Towel-racks, Fire and Light SCREENS, 
LAMBREQUINS and CUSHIONS in GOBLIN and 
any other style of EMBROIDERY. GUIPURE and 
POINT LACE work and materials for making the 
same. Particular attention paid to orders. 

Designing and Embroidering of every description 
done at the lowest possible prices. 


RENEW —Kitherof Harper’s, 4,and 
» Phrenological, $3, for $6 
a year; or, with Science of Health, $2, for $ a 
year; all three, $7; by 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 















Skin Diseases a Specialty. 

Dr. J. M. VanDyxr, Graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is the oly regular physician that makes 
the treatment of Skin Diseases a specialty. Those 
who wish to consult him, either in person or by letter, 
will find him to be first-class in his s cialty. 

Skin Diseases and their Symptoms, 

Aoxg, (Piupies, BLackurans).—Symptoms — Hard, 
small pimples with black points; affect the forehead, 
cheeks, and nose of both sexes. 

Eozrma, (Tyrer). — Symptoms — Blisters form, 
which burst and dry into a yellowish or dark crust, 
ah be in the form of scales; affects all parts of the 

ody. . 


omEn’s Rep Rasu or tHe Faor. —Symptoms — 
Congestion of the skin of the face, with red patches 
and red spots, pimples, and roughness of the skin. 

Barser’s Trou. — Symptoms — First, a red, itchy 
pach is seen, mattery pustules form, become quite 

ard, and shaving becomes painful. ‘A burning sensa- 
tion is present. 

Pruniao, (Intense Ironma), Which begins when 
the clothing is removed; increased by the warmth of 
the bed. fo ‘eruption except that produced by 
scratching. 

The above and all Skin Diseases cured by Dr. J. M. 
VanDyke. New York Office, No. 6 West 16th Street; 
Philadelphia Office, 1126 Walnut Street. The Doctor 
can be consulted either by letter or in person at either 
office. 


STAMPING 
A. HARAUX’S Sn 
Embroidering Establishment is at No. 99 FOURTH 
AVENUE, a few doors above A. T. Stewart & Co, 


I AFONTAIN’S FRENCH COMPLEXION BEAUTI- 
4 FIER removes Tan anp Freokirs, Buackikans, 
Pruries, anp Fiesuwonms. Price $100 per Bottle. 
Wholesale Depot, 7 Stxrn Avenue, Agents wanted. 


ee BURLETON, 21 Clinton Place, near B’way, 
hth St., West. The latest style of Fall Bon 
nete and Round Hats; also, Mourning Bonnets, 





GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENKVIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Concert, authorized by spe- 
cial act of the-Legislature, for the benefit of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, will take place in Public Library 
Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1873. 

Only Sixty thousand tickets will be sold. The 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 

At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
display ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 
dented sum of 


$1,500,000 


divided into 0 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders. 

LIST OF GIFTS. 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 





$250,000 
100,000 








ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 50,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 300 

ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 17,500 

10 CASH GIFTS $10,000 eac! 100,000 

80 CASH GIFTS _ 5,000 eac! 150,000 

50 CASH GIFTS 1,000 eac! 50,000 

80 CASH GIFTS 000 

100 CASH GIFTS 40,000 

150 CASH GIFTS 45,000 

250 CASH GIFTS 50,000 

325 CASH GIFTS 32,500 

11,000 CASH GIFTS 550,000 

TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 
amounting t0........2..200eeeee $1,500,000 


The distribution will be positive, whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 


PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 223¢ 
Tickets for $1,000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 

Tickets now ready for sale, and all orders accompa- 
nied by the money promptly filled. Liberal terms given 
to those who buy to sell again. 

THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public oe Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Or THOS. H. HAYS, 
609 Broadway, New York. 


= PATENT 
= + ‘ . 
* 5 
boa Sewing Silk Veil 
= 

In the above we have 
overcome the great dif- 
flculty, formerly experi- 
enced, of procuring a veil 
with a fringing of the ex- 
actshade. The fringes in 
our veil being woven at 
the same moment, and 
with the same material 
thronghout, consisting of the best quality of sewing 
silk, a reliance may be placed upon their exactness of 
match, and of their durability, in every respect, the 
same wearing double the length of time over that of 
any other veil ever made. Sold in all Fancy, Millinery, 
and Dry-Goods Houses in the U. 8. 

Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


MEYENBERG, PRALL,& CO., 
483 & 485 Broadway, N.Y. 


THREE PA Best _2-But- 


& con Kid Gloves, 
27153 single pair sent, postpaid, $1. Also, a well 
isotstrioek Millinety Goods, Laces ‘and Dress- 
Trimmings, together with a choice assortment of 


FINE FURS 


at less than manufacturers’ prices. Send for Price- 
List of Furs, and all kinds of Millinery Goods and 
Dress Trimmings. All orders filled with care, and 
sent C.0.D., with the privilege of examination. 


J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 





=— 









Sold by all Druggists 


Novelties in Laces, 


‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichns, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Brealsfast Sets, &c., &. 


NHE PATENT BUCKSKIN 
Dress Shields will ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
Dressthoroughly. The Perfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
és all Physicians. Send for ciren- 
SLAM lara. D. C. Haut & Co., 44 

‘West Broadway, N.Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 


V. VIGOUROUX, 222.4% 


Ave..N.W. 
Stamping, Embroidering, Lingerie Establishment. “ Ladies’ & Babies? 
‘Trousseau. 


‘Specialty of Initial Monograms for HANDKERCHIEFS, 
TABLE and BED CLOTHS. Wholesale Department, (7 69 EAST 
TWELFTH STREET. Macurx axp Pervonaren Patranns. 


NOBLE’S GREAT DISCOVERY.— 

‘A certain cure for fever and ague, bilious fever, 

and chill fever. Atonic. Price$1 per bottle. Wholesale 
Depot, 7 Sixth Ave. Sold every where. Agents wanted. 


FLENEY PROPACH, Dressmaker, 17 East 16th St. 
has received the last Fall and Winter Styles. Al 
orders will be executed in the SHORTEST TIME. on 


ADAME A. MICHEL, formerly with Ma- 

mir Gatonrrav, 423 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 

turned from Paris with the richest assortment of 

Bonnets and Kound Hats from all the leading houses 
of Paris and London. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M'me Ba- 
povreau & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular, 














1873. FALL 1873. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


MILLER & GRANT, 
879 Broadway, N. ¥., 


ARE DAILY REORIVING 
NEW IMPORTATIONS OF RICH LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, RIBBONS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, &c., &. 
Atso, NOVELTIES IN FANCY GOODS. 
tz ELEGANT DESIGNS IN OXIDIZED SILVER. 


Y 364 Bower 

L. SHAW 3 Cor. 4th St., N. Y 
» The largest stock of Human Hair 

goods in the city. Wigs made to 
order by the best artists, A perfect 
fit gnaranteed. The invisible wig a 
speciality. No. 1, round the head; 
No. 2, from forehead to nape of neck; 
No. 8, from ear to ear across crown ; 
No. 4, from ear to ear across fore- 
head. Goods sent C.0.D. by express, 
or on receipt of color and money in 
registered letters or P. O. Order, free of charge. 


Florida Orange Groves, 


Aurantia Grove, Indian River—a_com- 
bination of Groves of all sizes. Prices, from 
$50 up, including care. An opportunity to 
own an Urange Grove, without any interference with 
present occupation. 











FROST. 

Ask those who have visited Florida about the ie 

fits of Orange culture, A LIFE SUPPORT FROM A 

SMALL OUTLAY. For circulars, maps, and full in- 
formation, address BLISS, HOOD, & BENT, 

P. O. Box 5712, New York City. 
OFFICE, 20 MURRAY STREET. 


BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 
& 






LAIRD’S 
“Bloom of Youth.” 


‘This harmless & delightful toilet 
preparation willremovealldiscol- 
orations and blemishes from the 
skin, leaving it SOFT, CLEAR, 
SMOOTH, and BEAUTIFUL. 
Sop ar atx Drvaaists. 


The New Florence 


Is the only Sewing-Machine that feeds 
the work backw: and _ forward, or 
to the right and left, as the purchaser 
may prefer. It has ‘been greatly IM- 
PROVED & SIMPLIFIED, and is far 
better than any other mac 

the market. t@ FLORENCE ao 


MACHINE COMPANY, Florence, Mass, 









AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Domestic Sewing- Machine Co., N. Y. 


Important to Ladies.—rnrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable ee 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & Co., 

543 Broadway, 


For Marking Clothing. 


oe == A Stencil Plate, like 
2 * Gane cut, with brush and 
— t ee ese se oe oR 
Fons peal for m- 
Lote * ecsaee brelln Plate, with 
name and add: ready to attach, 35c. Circulars free. 
J. F. MARSH, cor. Second and Dock, Phila., Pa. 


ALUMINOUS AND ORNAMENTAL 


BUILDING PAPER 


Paper Carpeting and Oil Cloth. 
Send for Samples and Price-List. 
W. H. H. ROGERS & CO., F. N. DAVIS & CO., 
2 &8 College Place, N. Y. Beloit, Wis. 


Ae INSTITUTE Exhibition, 
now open in the Great Hall, with entrances on 24 
and 3d Aves., by 68d St. Admission 50 cents; children 
25 cents. Daily, from 9 A.M. to10 P.M. Processes in 
actual operation. The wonderful Corset Loom. Ladies’ 
Boots and Shoes made by machinery. Men's Clothing 
manufactured by machinery. Clore Maree Ey, ma- 
chinery, and a host of novelties. Music by eating, 
day and evening. Will close November 15tl 


THE BEST SHAPED CORSETS, 


1@~ The Newest Styles of Bustles, 


Withzsr-ists Novelties, 


ARE TO BE FOUND AT 
J. C. DEVIN’S, 
Under Sturtevant House, 1192 BROADWAY. 


EVERYBODY LIKES a deauti- 
fut complexion, and a soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
‘Wright's Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ /ragrant, 
transparent, and incomparable as 
a Toilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Toile? Articles. 


jew York. 


(nS 














OR VALUABLE RECEIPTS, Involun- 

ble Instructions as to HOW TO LIVE, and PIC- 
TURE amply worth the money, send 10c. to NatiowaL 
Aur Aczxox, Box 421, 


Nzws axp Washington, D. C, 
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RETAIL. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Will continue to offer during 


This Week 


Full Lines of FABRICS for 


PERSONAL AND HOUSEHOLD 
WEAR «> USE. 








DRESS GOODS, 
SILKS, VELVETS, 
FLANNELS & BLANKETS, 
SUITS, SHAWLS, 
MOURNING GOODS, 
UNDERWEAR, 
MEN’S & WOMEN’S HOSIERY, 
SMALL WARES in VARIETY, 
BONNETS, LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, 
RIBBONS & FLOWERS, 
UPHOLSTERY, 
CARPETS, &., 


Their stocks are unusually full and unprecedentedly 
attractive. 


PRICES 


THE VERY SINIMUM OF MARKET VALUE, FOR 
CASH. 


Buyers are respectfully invited to examine, as they 
can not fail to be satisfled with either variety, style, or 
price. 








BROADWAY, 4th Ave, 9th & 10th Sts. 


BLACK SILKS from AUCTION. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. CALL AND SEE. 


JACKSON’S, 


BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE. 
FALL AND WINTER DRESS GOODS, &c, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & 00. 
GREAT REDUCTION 


IN PRICES IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF 
ENGLISH & FRENCH DRESS GOODS, 
PLAIN COLORED, FANCY, & BLACK 

SILKS, 

PARIS EMBROIDERIES, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 

LACES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, QUILTS, &c. 


INFANTS’, MISSES’, & LADIES’ FURNISH- 
ING DEPARTMENTS, 
COMPLETE OUTFITS (ready-made and to order). 


INDIA CAMEL'S-HAIR SHAWLS AND 
SCARES, 

CASHMERE & WOOLEN SHAWLS, 

MOURNING DRESS GOODS, 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, & COATINGS, 

HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, 

GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 


&c., &e., 
AT PRICES EQUALLY Low. 


PARIS AND CITY MADE 
Fatt & Winter GarMENTS 


OF EVERY DESORIPTION 


NOW OPEN. 
BORE SS, sb ULEuS: 


A splendid assortment of rich and medium-priced Furs. 

RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLE, 

SILVER & BLUE FOX, OTTER, BEAVER, GREBE, 
CHINCHILLA, LYNX, SEAL, 

eae MARTEN, ERMINE, MINK, AND SILVER 


NEY, 


FUR ROBES, SEAL SACQUES AND HATS, and 
FUR TRIMMINGS 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


FROM THE LATE AUCTIONS, 


CASHMERES AND MERINOS at a Great Sacrifice. 


JACKSON’S, 


BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE. 


Ve. 


Send Stamp for the most complete Price-List of 
MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS ever issued. 


Fine Furs a Specialty, 


}e-> Goods shipped C.O.D., to any —_ 
part of the country, with full 
power of examination before 

——. acceptance. £u 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 & 289 8th AVE. “eae Seen” 


AMPLES FREE ‘Whe Saturday 
Evening Post, 319 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
gives ‘a beautiful Ohromo or large Steel n= 
gravi to every yearly subscriber! Samples free! 


SS es 
RUNNING FERN, enor spl at 
Seu trnd Decceasae Vine, 27100 pieces 
Tress, * AAP WILLIAME, Hanttoed, Coma. 


= ees S 
A MonTH and expenses to good Canvass- 
ers. Articles new and staple as floug 
Samples free. C. M. Lrxtxetox,Chicago. 


$37 BA MONTH to Male or Female Agents. 
4 NOVELTY COMPANY, Biddeford. Me. 
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A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 


TOILET. 


Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5th AVE, 


‘WM. KENABE & CO,, Baltimore and 
New York. 





send stamp for Specimen Copy (free) ot 


FLOWERS._WINDOW GARDENING. 


ae 
‘THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET.—A beautiful new Home 


Sent b; 
TH 





OFFIC. 


Paper, devoted to Flowers, Window Gardening, and Parlor Decor- 
ations. Exquisitely illustrated. Ladies will aC 
Delightful home pictures of society. Amusements, with useful 
hints porno ar eae and Elegancies. 

ice 


e delighted with it, 


Ey re per year, including 3 Choice Chromos. 


(a7 GET UP A CLUB. AGENTS WANTED. Send for terms. 
WINDOW GARDENING.—A New Book, superbly illustrated, 
devoted to Culture of Plants, Bulbs, and Flowers for in-doors, with 
handsome illustrations of Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, and Parlor 
Decorations. 250 Engravings. 
mail. Book Stores have it. 
EVERY WOMAN HER OWN FLOWER GARDENER.—By 
Daisy Eyebright. A charming New Book on Flowers and Out- 
Door Gardening for Ladies. 5 
mail poe pea: 
LADIES’ CABINET INITIAL NOTE-PAPER.—Rose or 
Violet Tinted; your own initial. 
poe Highly 
ice 50c. a Box. 100 Papers at Club Rates. Send stamp for List. 
Illustrated Prospectus and Premium List of all the above free 
onreceiptof stamp. Address THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET, 
5 BERKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. P. O. Box 2445. 


rice $1 50. Sent, postpaid, by 


rice 50c., or bound in cloth, $1 00. 


Superb novelty. Handsome 


rfumed. Attractive Chromo on each Box. 








Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S. BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any Figure, and 
are jitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. ‘The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


‘The following Patterns‘are now ready: 
Fol. IV. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER..... 

LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 

GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

8 years old). aceweniencs 

CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK: 




















ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
AND 


yenrs old)..... ey 
BOY'S KNEE -BREECHES, VEST; 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 r 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from § to 18 years old) 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt) 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years old)...... Se aces aa ‘s 
GENTLEMAN'S SHORT DRESSING- 












AND SMOKING-CAP................ pores “© 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt....... Des as 


‘ol. Ve 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, aud Un- 
“ 


der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old) 













Chemise, and Drawers) 
TALMA, with Pointed E 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE A 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for bo: 

from 4 to 12 years old).. 
LOOSE POLONAISE WAL 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French 
i Drawers, and Long Dress- 7 


fro) 

DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 

years old). “ 39 
BASQUE, wit » 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt. 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALI 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT. 
DOUBLE TAL APRON -FRONT 

LONG WALKING SKIRT... 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... * 43 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 


« 90 
“« 93 


25 
29 









* 37 


















front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt... “ 46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WAL) 

ING SOUR rr ancekes. crettnsts tees “ 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. - & 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basqne 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Round Skirt).......... sasene svenee oo 50 





Fol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-frout Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt Sei 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque ‘fastened behind. Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)... 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 


#820000 cesesasdtvercrsrsecce eT. 
LOOSE FR 








iN DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 98 
LADIES' AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUIT......... : 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT. 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
WALKING SUIT......... Aah “ 32 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT. 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front «48 
TIGHT-FITTING DOUBLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ 45 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 


























* at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


 AMONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
$AQB ‘expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 








WORKING CLASS Week Gupiosmene at 
home, day or evening ; no capital ; fuiteneGors! &valua- 


blepackage of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6c. 
return stamp, M. Youne & Co., 178 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


$5t0$20 per day ! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young of old, make more money at 
work for nain their pare moments, or all the time, than at anything 
else, Particulars free. Addis G. Stinson & Os., Portland, Maine, 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
‘These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting Bp material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good.taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of eve! 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, ani 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue” 
will be found a description of a valuable preminm of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and erGnOny: of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. ‘he garments represented are for 1a 
mi boys, and little childreu. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please Her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR, 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanrern’s Magazine, Haxrer’s Weexry, and Haxerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by’ the Subscriber at. the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazax will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonimmens at $400 each, in ‘one reniittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazinr 24 cents a year, for the Wxexry or Bazan 
90 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from. 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. _Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specided, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail,’n Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the seygder. . 

















Tens ror Apventistxc tn Hanren’s WEEKLY AND 
Hanrer’s Bazar. 
Ha: °s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


J f pores will send either of the 
‘ollowing works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
the United States, on receipt peas heise 





rz Harrrn's Catarocur mailed free on receipt 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. a Pea 





L 
NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1874. 
With 86 Original Illustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 
Price 25 cents. 
IL, 


DAWSON’S EARTH AND MAN. The Story of the 
Earth aud Man. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill Uni- 

Montreal. With T'wenty Ilustratious. 12mo, 

Cloth, $1 50, 

I. 


THE LAND OF MOAB. ‘The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan, By H. B. Tristram, M.A. LL.D., 
F.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Canon of Durham. With New Map and Illus- 





trations. Crown Syo. Cloth, $2 50. 
a= 
FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 
sphere. Translated from the French of Cate 
1AMMARION. 


‘ Edited by Jans Gtatsure, PRS, 
Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ical Department of the Le Observatory at Green- 
wich. With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 
cuts. Svo, Cloth, $6 00. 


TYERMAN’S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton, with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Rev. L. Ty- 
rnatax, Author of Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley,” &c. With Steel Portraits. Crown vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. (Uniform with Tyerman's “Life of 
John Wesley."") 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH, The Dwelling, 

. the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining- Room, the 
Parlor, the Library, the Kitchen, the Sick-Room, 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. ’ (Uniform in style and price with 
the “Bazar Book of Decorwm.”) 


VIL. 

CASTELAR'S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
Old Rome and New Italy. By Emuio Casrerar. 
ate by Mrs. Antnur Agnoxp. 12mo, Cloth, 

7 


VIII. 

LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the 
Rev. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. Rincaway, D.D. 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Ix. 

1 GO A-FISHING. By W. C. Prue, Author of 
“Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia,” “Tent Life in 
the Holy Land,” “Later Years,” “The Old House 
by the River,” &c. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
£2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, 





1. 

THE TWO WIDOWS. By Annre Tuowas, Author 
of “Denis Donne,” “Called to Account,” ‘Played. 
Out,” “A Passion in Tatters,” “The Dower House,” 
“Maud Mohan,” &c, Svo, ‘Paper, 50 cents, 

2. 


MISS DOROTHY'S CHARGE. By Fraxx Lee 
Benepror, Author of “My Daughter Yainor.” “Miss 
Van Kortland,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, $100; Cloth, 


3. 

STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. By Miss Branpoy, 
Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “Eleanor’s Victory,” 
“Birds of Prey,” “Lovels of Arden,” ‘To the Bit- 
ter End,” &c. Mustrated. Syvo, Paper, 75 cents. 


4. 

A SIMPLETON: A Story of the Day. By Cuanurs 
Reaves, Author of “Hard Cash,” “Pnt Yourself in 
His Place," ‘‘Never Too Late to Mend," &. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


5. 
TOO SOON: A Stndy of a Girl's Heart. By Karn- 
anne S. Maoquorp, Author of “Patty,” &&. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


6. 

INNOCENT. ATale of Modern Life. By Mrs. Ox1- 
puant, Author of “ Agnes,” ‘Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” ‘John: a Love Story,” “ Brownlows,” &c. 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


: (A 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. ‘The 
New Magdalen. By Wiuxie Coriins, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” “Armadale,” “Moon- 
stone,” “Man and Wifey" &ey &. Syo, Paper, 
cents. 





t2- Harrer & Brorunns will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


‘You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Piauos tor $290? 
, We answer—Itcosts less than $300 
Piano sold 






e 

ich we Fefer to over SOO Bankers, Merchants, 
&e. (some of whom you may know), using Our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


tals notices Wy ¢ piano Cow 810 Broadway, N. Ys 


S [HE Subscriber desires to call the atten- 
d tion of experienced and successful Book 3 
= Agents to “ M‘CLINTOCK AND STRONG'S O 
S$ cycLopzpIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOG- & 
= ICAL, AND ECOLBSIASTIOAL LITERA- 
SS runn.” ‘The Fifth Volume of this work is Q 
now published. This Cyclopedia is unlike 3 
& any other now sold by subscription or other- 8 
© wise. The other volumes will be published at 3 
¥ about yearly intervals. Does not the % 
= sale of this work offer pecuniary 2 
> advantages to Book Agents that 
Scan not be obtained on the sale @ 
& of any other work now being sold 
© by subscription? The inducements are 
liberal, and good Territory is yet to be had. 
Ss For further particulars, inquire of or address S 


$ AVERY BILL, s 
&Q Care Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 7 


$12 A month to Lady A; 





nts every where. 


Address Exxis M’r’e Co., Waltham, Mass, 
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FACETIZ. 


Tue Socialists in Spain 
are well named. They nev- 
er murder less than four 


people at atime. This is 
sociality. 
eegeeens 


Why is a recruiting ser- 
geant like the wind ?—Be- 
cause he blows where he 
"hsteth. 





et 
There is a time at which 
lamb becomes mutton; 
there is a time at which 
the mint-sauce of flirta~ 
tion has to be discarded 
for the currant jelly of se- 
rious intentions. 
ee ee 
Singers often complain 
they are notin voice, Ww 
what is always in voice ?— 
Why, invoice, to be sure. 
a 
A Lega, ArracHMENT— 
Matrimony. 





A Scotch parson had a 
farming neighbor who was 
in the habit of shooting on 
Sundays, but after a while 
this Sabbath-breakerjoined 
the church. One day the 
minister to whose church 
he belonged met _a friend 
of the farmer, and said, 

“Do you see any differ- 
ence in Mr. P—— since he 
joined the church ?” 

“Oh yes,” replied the 
friend, “a great difference. 
Before, when he went out 
to shoot on Sunday, he car- 
ried his gun over his shoul- 
der, but now he carries it 
under his coat.” 














peste ee 
Why is a wafer like Cu- 
pid 2— Because itis the go- 
etween which forms mu- 
tual attachments, 


a 
When a man milks.a cow 
he should not attempt to 
smoke a cigar at the same 
time. A young man out in 
the country tried it, and 
got along Well enough un- 
til he lowered his head and 
touched the cow’s flank with the lighted end of his 
weed. The next instant himself and cigar were dread- 
fully “ put out,” ‘he cow introduced about two tons 
weight into one of her hind-legs, and then passed it 
under the milker’s left jaw. When he ceased nine 
around, and myriads of stars had disappeared, he sai 
farming was the hardest work a man could put his 


hands to. 


A vustre Notice wuion must sx A GREAT HarpsHiP 
To Tue Binps asour Town—“ No bills allowed.” 


pece ee peers 
Ga.iey-Siaves—Night compositors. 
es 


RabEvatstan.—A correspondent writes to inquire the 
exact meaning of the expression “ Pantagruelian Phi- 
losophy.” The next time he has a very bad cold, and 
is put upon a diet consisting mainly of ‘a thin food, 
made by boiling groats or oatmeal in water,” and bears 
his misfortune with patience and fortitude, he will un- 
derstand the phrase in all its force, and be entitled to 
consider himself a ‘‘ Pantagruelist.” 

eee 

There are s0 many thieves in New York that they 
propose to form a society to reform some of their 
number, and thus prevent their business from being 


ruined. 


I clasped her tiny hand in mine; I vowed to shield 
her from the wind and from the world’s cold storm: 
She set her beanteous eyes on me, and with her little 
lips she said, ‘‘ An umbrella will do as well.” 


aes 

A priokLy Parm—A couple who are always nagging. 

ees Sepecicterss 

“No man ever had a better wife than I had,” said a 
returned Californian; ‘‘she was always kind to the 
poor, and toll her relations. She is now in the grave- 
yard, and my jndement is, she is well prepared for the 
next world ; and for the good feeling I had for her for 
over fifty-six years, I have erected a monument over 
her grave weighing seven tons, and twenty-one feet 
high. It is a splendid monument—cost me over six 
hundred dollars.” 





A PANACEA FOR 
<NER (to Mr. Bullion, the banker). ‘‘System’s all wrong, and my Remedy’s a Law to make 





Seepie $ 
every body’s Note degaé tender.” 

















HE 
Bi 


f 


“A WOMAN O! BUSINESS.” 


Hussanp (who has been to Europe, and left his wife some blank checks). ‘* M 
Wire. ‘Oh, Nonsense, Willy, how can that be? 


“REALLY MOST AWKWARD, YOU KNOW.” 
Goon Lrrrrx Gru (to Good Mamina). “Ma, dear, 
don’t you hope it’s a charity sermon again to-day 2” 
Goop Mamma. “ Well—a—yes. Why?” 
Goop Lirtte Grr. ‘‘ Good people like to put money 
in the plate, don’t they, ma?” 
Goop Mana. “I'don't know—that is—yes, of 
course.” 
Goon Littie Get. “Give me a dollar to put in, 
ma dear.” 
[Et ceetera, et cetera, till they reach the church 
door, when Ma says“ Hush !” and stopa it. 


een 
What mental quality does a dress resemble ?—Ad- 
dress. 


The Legislature of a Western State, prior to final ad- 
journment, recently passed a resolntion thanking the 
chaplain for the brevity of his prayers. 


pe Seeeeereee 

‘The Tycoon of Japan knows how to start a news- 

aper. He does not offer premiums for subscribers, 
ba having taken an interest in the publication of a 
newspaper at the Japanese capital, he has issued an 
order that all men of certain social and political stand- 
ing shall take it or be beheaded. 

eae 

“No Gunen Aloud Here,” is a sign intended for the 

information of sportsmen down in Maine, 


eee naeenes, 
It is unkind to ridicule those items in the papers 
about centenarians. It is no easy thing to become a 
centenarian—several have failed. 
sereierageee re 
How comfortable for a young wife:to feel that her 
husband is a bountiful provider, and that she’ will 
never want for the necessaries of life, A newly mar- 
ried man was recently directed by his wife to order. 
some yeast, and not having a very well defined idea of 
yeast himeelf, he told the baker to send up a couple of 
dollars’ worth. At nine o’clock next morning three 
men might have been seen tugging and sweating: up 
the front stairs of that man’s house with a-cask of 
yeast. 


Why, I’ve two of those Blan! 


Checks left 'yet !” 


MOTTOES FOR THE MANY. 
A Lover—Ad admissum—About to be accepted. 
A Connter—Ad pnem spero—I hope to the last. 
A Dyrr—A bsque dedecore—Withont stain. 
A Drui-Sergeant—Adest ad visum—Present to the 


Sep 
noTuER JoNaTHAN—AD Joedero cresco—I gain by 
treaty. a 

SrAstox Curp—Agitatione*purgatur—It is purified 
by motion. 

Tur Crammant—Agnoscor eventu—I am known by 
the issue. 

A Prize-Ficutzer—Arma parato fero—I carry arms 
in readiness. 

‘A Sroox-Broxer—Disce pati—Leam to bear. 

Tur Bany—Dum cresco spero—While I grow I hope. 

- Porrorman—Dum vigilo tutus—While I watch ’'m 
safe. 

Count Cuamsorn—Fari fac—Make him uk out. 

Tur Worxrxe-Man—Ferendo et feriendo—By bearing 


and striking. 


Errraru On A Locomorrve.—Collisions four or five 
she bore; the signals were in vain; grown old and 
rusted, her boiler bu’sted, and smashed the excursion 


train. 


A cle an informed his people at the close of his 
sermon that he intended in a few days to go on a 
mission to ‘the heathen. After the con; ition was 
dismissed, a number of the members waited for their 
pastor, and, crowding around him, expressed their as- 

nishment at the new turn in his affairs, sae him 
where he was going, and how long they would be de- 
prived of his ministrations. He said to them, “My 
good friends, don’t be alarmed—I’m not going out of 


town.” ‘ 


A while ago a farmer in the Highlands lost his wife, 
and ont of love for her memory called his estate “ Glen- 
mary.” A neighbor having met with the same afflic- 
tion, and equally desirous of Keeping before him the 
image of his dear departed, followed his example, and 
his farm is known by the name of “ Glenbetsy.” 





dear Louisa, I find you have considerably Overdrawn at the Bank!” 








mo 
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The excuse of a young 
lady to her minister, who 
caught her napping, was, 
“Don't you think ladies 
had better be fast asleep 
than fast awake ? 


MMi 
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ae 
What ‘is invariably the 
beginning of love ?—The 
letter “1.” 
a 

An eccentric but popular 
preacher observed one Sun- 
day in church a man sleep- 
ing whom he knew, and 
whose wife was sitting be- 
sidehim. The doctor called 
out to thelatter, “Gohome, 
Betty, and bring John's 

night-cap.” 


a 
‘The following strong fig- 
ure of speech was used to 
illustrate the great 
America to a Pat 
could not make up his 
mind about emigrating: 

“‘Where did the baccy 
come from! why, from 
’Meriky, where else? that 
sent us the finest petaty. 
Long life to it for both, 
says I!” 

“What sort of a place is 
that, I wonder?” 
__'Meriky! ‘They tell me 
it's mighty sizable. I'm 
tould that you might roll 
England through it, an’ it 
would hardly make a dint 
in the ground. There's a 
fresh-water ocean inside of 
it that you might dhrown 
Ireland in, and save Father 
Mathew a wonderful sight 
of throuble; an’as for Scot- 
land, you might stick it in 
a corner of one of their for- 
ests, an’ you'd never be able 
to find it, except it might 
be by the smell of the 
whisky!” 

jesse 

“You hey heern, gentle- 
men of the jury,” said an 
eloquent advocate—“ you 
hev heern the witness swar 
he saw the prisoner raise 
his gun ; you hey heern him 
swar he saw the flash and 
heerd the report; you hev 
heern him swar he saw the dog fall dead ; you hey heern 
him swar he dug the bullet out with his jackknife, and 
you hey seen the bullet produced in court: but whar, 
ae whar, I ask you, is the man who saw that 

ullet hit that dog?” 
oe 

“Maria, have you given the gold-fish any fresh 
water ?” 

“No, Sir; what’s the use? They haven't drunk up 
what’s in there yet.” 











a 
A young lady last week declined frosted cake, be- 
cause she thought it might give her cold. 


tee 
While witnessing a game of base-ball out West a boy 
was struck on the back of his head, the bawl coming 
out of his mouth. 
we things increase the more they are contracted ? 
8. 
ee 


Suaxsrzanr’s “Szven Aces or Man.”—Moss-age, 
lugg-age, saus-age, ramp-age, marri-age, parent-age, 


and dot-age. 


Never kick a man when he’s down, unless you are 

sure‘he can’t get up. 
SS - 

The oa man who boasted that he could marry 
any girl he pleased, found that he couldn’t please any. 
eo 

A lot of minstrels went to a town not far away, and 
advertised to give a performance for “the benefit of 
the poor, tickets reduced to ten cents.” The hall was 
crammed full. The next morning a committee for the 
poor called upon the treasurer of the concern for the 
amount said benefit had netted. The treasurer ex- 
pressed astonishment at the demand. 

“I thonght,” said the chairman of the committec, 
“you advertised this concert for the benefit of the 
poor! 

Replied the. treasurer, “Didn't we put the tickets 
down to ten cents, so that the poor could all come ?” 

‘The committee vanished. 





SN) STATEME! 





A PANIC. 























THE REAL ESTATE OF WEDLOCK. 


Miss SHoppy, “’Taint no use proposin’ Marriage to me, Mr. Smithers. When a Gal’s as rich ’n_as pooty 
as 1 bey "taint likely she’s going to take. no Amenikin, when she kin go to Europe an’ git a Principality, or 


at least a German Barony or a 


‘rench County, for a Husband.” 
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TIGHT-FITTING DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE, WITH FRENCH ROUND SKIRT—FRONT AND BACK—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—[See next Pace.] 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Tight-fitting Double-breasted Redingote, with French Round Skirt, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 80 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 








IN THE HAMMOCK. 


A Tawny net-work swinging 
Strange bird of folded wing, 

And happy robins singing 
For one who will not sing. 


A mist upon the mountain, 
Which some sad naiad weayes, 
And on the yellow fountain 
A yellow rain of leaves. 


And swallows, flying double, 
Of softer lands in quest, 
Float low in curious trouble 
Above my tranquil nest. 


Brown butterflies that hover 
To sound of distant sea, 

The breath of dying clover, 
Are all for them—and me. 


But these shall find the summer 
Enough for life and love, 

And leave for some glad comer 
The nest they sing above. 


While I—O bee and clover! 
O bird of tireless wing! 

Your mocking joys sweep over 
Such birds as hammocks swing. 


————————— 


Tight-fitting Double-breasted 
Redingote, with French Round Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

See illustration on first page. 


Tus comfortable and elegant dress is one of 
the most popular fall and winter suits in vogue. 
It may be made of any material, whether silk or 
woolen. ‘he original is of very dark plum-col- 
ored diagonal cloth. ‘The handsome double- 
breasted redingote is tight-fitting, and may be 
worn with or without a belt. The back is in 
the favorite Marguerite shape, which is much 
worn this season. “Lhe garmeny may be worn 
buttoned close to the throat, as seen in the illus- 
tration, or turned back to form reyers. The re- 
dingote is edged with ball fringe. The French 
round skirt, cut after the new pattern described 
in the last number of the Bazar, clears the 
ground. It is trimmed with a wide flounce of 
the material headed with bias folds, with a ta- 
blier of lengthwise reversed pleats. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tuus suit comprises two articles—tight-fitting 
double-breasted redingote and French round 
skirt. 

Dovsre-BReasTeD Repixcote.—This pat- 
tern is in seven pieces—front, side back, back, 
sleeve, cuff, pocket, and collar. The parts are 
notched to prevent mistakes in putting together. 
The perforations show where to baste the seams 
on the shoulders and under the arms, to take up 
the darts and cross basque seams on each side 
of the front, to place the buttons and make the 
button-holes, to turn down the collar, to place 
the pockets, to sew the buttons on the cuffs, to 
lay the pleats in the skirt, to tack the tapes for 
draping the skirt in the back, and the size and 
form of the under part of the sleeve. This gar- 
ment is tight-fitting and double-breasted. Both 
sides are to be cut exactly alike. The right side 
of the front overlaps the left, and fastens to the 
neck with buttons and button-holes, or can be 
turned back in revers if preferred. The Mar- 
guerite back is cut with a middle seam, with ex- 
tra fullness about four inches below the waist 
line, and is laid in three side pleats on each side 
of the middle on the under side. Three tapes, 
six inches long, are tacked at the waist line and 
at the three single holes in the skirt part in the 
back, forming a double panier.’ One deep pleat 
is laid on each side form seam, turning upward, 
according to the two single holes, which are placed 
evenly together. Three side pleats are laid in 
the back edge of the front, turning upward, be- 
fore joining the seams. The notches‘show where 
to lay the pleats. Sew one tape on each side of 
the under-arm seam about twelve inches below 
the’ waist, and tie in the back under the skirt. 
Sew on the collar, placing the notches together, 
and turn down by the line of perforations, hold- 
ing the collar toward you when sewing it on. 
Place the pocket on the skirt, bringing the per- 
forations evenly together, Place the longest 
seam of the sleeve to the notch in the back part 
of the armhole, holding the sleeve toward you 
when sewing it in. The whole of the cuff is 
given; the front overlaps the back, and is held 
in place by three buttons. Place it on the sleeve 
as notched. Baste up the garment, and try on 
wrong side out; if alteration is needed, take up 
more or less in the seams. An outlet of an inch 
is allowed for the seams on the shoulders and 
under the arms, and a quarter of an inch for 
all others, ‘he notches at the top and bottom 
show the exact middle of the front. In cutting 
be very particular in placing the notches at the 
top and bottom lengthwise on the thread of the 
goods, r 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 714 yards. 

Frencu Rounp Sxirt,—This pattern is in 
four pieces (only half of the pattern is given)— 
half of front gore, two side gores, and back 
breadth. The front and side gores are sewed 
plainly to the belt, the back breadth is laid in 
three deep side pleats each side of the middle, 
turning toward the middle of the breadth. Put 
the pattern together by the notches, and pay no 
attention to the grain of the paper. Cut the 
front and back with the longest straight edge on 
the fold of the goods to avoid seams, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards, 





Harper's MacAzinE, WEEKLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HarPeEr’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTAGE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers. 





@ A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
ani average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, NovemBer 8, 1873. 








&& With the Number of Harper's 
WeEKLy for November 1 was sent out 
gratuitously a beautifully illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing further installments of “THE 
Parisians,” by Lorp Lyrron, and 
“ Puineas Repux,” by ANTHONY TROL- 
LOPE, illustrated, and a rich variety of 
other literary and pictorial attractions. 

Another illustrated E1cut-pace Sup- 
PLEMENT will be sent out gratuitously 
with the Number of Harper’s WEEKLY 
for November 8. 





YQ Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Tight- 
Sitting Double-breasted Redingote, with French 
Round Skirt, illustrated on the first page of the 
present Number, are new ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
Page 719. 








YB Our next Pattern-sheet Number, which 
will be a particularly brilliant one, will contain 
choice patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
Ladies’ Winter Bonnets ; Ladies’ and Children’s 
Winter Street and House Dresses; Boys and 
Girls’ Night-Dresses, Chemises, Drawers, Shirts, 
etc.; Knitted and Crochet Overshoes, etc., ete. ; 
with interesting literary and pictorial attractions. 


NOVEMBER MARKETING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


IKE October, November is one of the 

most favored months of the year for a 

choice variety of food of every kind, as shown 
in the following list : 


FISH. 

Black and striped bass, black and blue fish, butter- 
fish, carp, cod, flounders, frost-fish, haddock, mullet, 
muskallonge, yellow and sea perch, pickerel, plaice, 
pollock, porgy, ray, scup, skate, smelt, sucker, sun- 
fish, lake trout, weak-fish. 

SHELL-FISH. 

Hard and soft shell clams, hard and soft shell crabs, 
lobster, mussels, oysters, periwinkles, scallops, terra- 
pins. 


MEAT. 
Beef, mutton, lamb, pork, sucking pig, tame rabbits. 
POULTRY. 
Chickens, capons, Guinea-fowls, turkeys, ducks, 
ducklings, goslings, geese. 


GAME. 

Bobolink, blackbirds, yellow-legs, robins, high- 
holes, orioles, thrush, woodpecker, brand and wild 
goose, ducks (canvas-back, red-head, mallard, black, 
wood, widgeon, broad-bill, shell-drake, teal, pintail, 
and dipper), grouse, hare, meadow-lark, opossum, par- 
tridge, pheasant, prairie-chicken, pigeons and squabs, 
quails, rabbit, raccoon, snipe, squirrel, wild swan, 
wild turkey, buck and doe venison, woodchuck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Jerusalem artichokes, beets, Brussels sprouts, red 
and Savoy cabbages, cardoon, carrots, cauliflowers, 
table and turnip-rooted celery, chiccory, cucumbers, 
corn, endive, kohl-rabi, musk and water melons, okra, 
onions, potatoes, sweet-potatoes, pumpkins, squash, 
black radishes, sour-kront, turnips, parsnips, salsify, 


‘water-cress, 
FOR PICKLING. 


Cucumbers, small onions, mangoes, peppers, string- 
Deans, tomatoes, tarragon. 


FRUITS. 

Apples, black-wahmts, cocoa-nnts, chestnuts, cran- 
berries, new filberts, grapes, hickory-nuts, fresh pea- 
nuts, or.>ges, quinces, pears, bananas, peaches. 

Epicures who are fond of small birds must 
not forget that the season for bobolinks, rob- 
ins, and other birds of the kind ends with 
November. 

Flounders and lobsters, although found in 
the markets at any time of the year, will be 
out of season after November; so will cu- 
cumbers, melons, and peaches. 

Turkeys, wild as well as tame, are in their 
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prime ; we may say the same of almost all 
the feathered tribe, which have had the bene- 
fit of ripe grain and what harvesters leave 
while gathering the crops. Birds as well as 
quadrupeds are fatter from October till the 
hard frost or snow comes than at any other 
time of the year. 

Boned Turkey.—All birds are boned in the 
same way, be it a turkey or a reed-bird ; but 
the larger the bird the easier it is for persons 
having no experience in that line. We will 
therefore explain to our readers how to bone 
a turkey, assuring them that it is not so dif- 
ficult as it may appear at first, and also that 
when they can bone a turkey easily they will 
be able to bone a quail or a smaller bird just 
as well, the anatomy of one being the same 
as that of the other. Birds to bone must be 
picked dry; the skin of scalded ones breaks 
too easily. Those sent to market for that 
purpose, be they turkeys or chickens, have 
been kept without food at least twenty-four 
hours before being killed, which is easily 
seen by their empty crop. 

Proportions: A middling-sized turkey, two 
pounds of sausage-meat, two pounds of boil- 
ed ham, a smoked beef’s tongue, or a fresh 
one boiled, or six fresh boiled sheep’s tongues, 
one and a half pounds of fat salt pork, a quar- 
ter or half a pound of truffles, if handy, two 
pounds of shin of beef, a bay leaf, two cloves, 
a clove of garlic, four stalks of parsley, one 
of thyme, one carrot in slices, ten whole pep- 
pers, and salt. 

Process: The bird is first thoroughly singed, 
but not drawn ; then the neck is cut off about 
half-way between the body and the head; the 
legs are cut just above the joint nearest the 
feet ; the wings are cut off above the second 
joint from the end. The skin is then split 
from the rump along the back up to the place 
where it is cut, or the middle of the neck. 
Then by means of a small but sharp-pointed 
knife the skin and flesh are detached from 
the carcass, by running the point of the knife 
between the bones and flesh, commencing on 
the back and going toward the breast-bone. 
You first come to the wing, which you detach 
from the carcass byrunning the knife through 
the joint, whichis easily done; then you come 
to the leg, and after having run the knife 
around the joint, holding the bird fast on its 
side, twist the leg gently, so as to disjoint it ; 
then run the knife through the joint, and con- 
tinue until you reach the breast-bone. Turn 
the bird on the other side, and do the same 
thing with the other leg, wing, and flesh. 
Cut off the duct leading from the crop to the 
gizzard, also the gullet, both of which you re- 
move together with the crop. You now hold 
the bird by the neck with one hand, using a 
towel to prevent it from sliding, and pull the 
meat off the breast-boue, being careful not to 
break the skin, and using the knife now and 
then to separate the flesh from the bone until 
the breast-bone is entirely uncovered. Then, 
to make the rest of the work more easy and 
sure, put the bird on its back on the table, 
the rump toward you; put a weight on the 
neck, or have it held fast; pull the skin 
and flesh toward you, using the point of the 
knife to make it come off more easily ; run 
the knife between the end of the back-bone 
and the rump, so that the latter will come 
off with the skin ; and when you come to the 
last—that is, when you have only the end of 
the guts to cut off—be careful, and instead of 
cutting off that gut, cut the skin around what 
is called the ring, which is immediately un- 
der the rump. By that process you have not 
touched any thing unclean, and you have the 
flesh and skin in one piece, and the carcass 
left whole in one piece too. Then spread 
the boned bird on the table, skin underneath, 
remove the bones of the legs and wings, tak- 
ing hold of them by the broken joint, and 
scraping off the flesh all around. Take a 
coarse towel in your hand, and pull off the 
tendons at the lower end of the legs, after 
which you push legs and wings inside, so as 
not to leave any hole in the skin. Spread 
the bird again on the table as before, with 
the rump nearest to you; spread a layer of 
sausage-meat on it about a quarter of an 
inch thick; cut the fat salt pork, ham, and 
tongue in square strips about half an inch 
thick and three inches long ; then cover the 
sausage-meat with a layer of those strips, 
alternating them ; if truffles are used put a 
slice here and there, then cover the latter 
with another layer of sausage -meat, then 
another layer of strips, ete., until you have a 
bulk of them of the size of the carcass, so 
that when you bring the slit skin together 
it will fill it. Sew the slit with twine and a 
trussing needle, commencing near the rump, 
and turning the skin of the neck on the back, 
and sewing it under and with the sides, so 
that the end will be closed as well as the 
slit back. The opening under the rump is 
closed by placing on the inside of the bird a 
slice of salt pork a little larger than the 
opening itself. Place a strong towel before 
you across the table; put the bird on it so 
that the length of the bird will run on the 
width of the towel; have the end of the 
towel farthest from you fast to the table, or 
held by somebody ; turn the end nearest to 
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you over the bird, which you roll inside as 
tight as you can; then tie each end fast, in 
order to have the bird in as small a bulk as 
possible, though without spoiling or break- 
ing the skin. Wind a strong string around 
the towel, to keep the bird in the shape of a 
big sausage; put it in an oblong kettle or 
pan with all the bones of the carcass, wings, 
and legs, all broken in pieces, together with 
two pounds of shin of beef. Season with 
the bay leaf, cloves, garlic, whole peppers, 
parsley, and thyme, tied in a linen rag; also 
the carrot in slices, and salt. Cover the bird 
with cold water, and take it out of the ket- 
tle, which you set on a good fire; as soon as 
it boils put the bird back in it, and boil it 
for three hours. When the bird is put in 
the kettle it sinks to the bottom, but when 
cooked it rises partly above the liquor. 

The bird is then taken from the liquor, and 
the towel removed, after which it is envel- 
opéd as before in a towel, and placed on a 
dish while hot, the back or slit underneath ; 
a piece of board, a bake-pan, or a dish is put 
over it, with a weight of some kind on, so as 
to flatten it on the dish, and it is left thus 
for eight or ten hours in a cool place. After 
that length of time the towel is taken off, 
the twine used to sew it is pulled off, a small 
slice is cut out of both ends, and the bird put 
back on the dish ready to serve. A boned 
bird is generally served with meat jelly, 
which is cut in pieces of different shapes, 
according to fancy, and placed on and around 
the bird. Place the piece of jelly on the ta- 
ble, slice it, and then cut the slices in pieces 
of a lozenge or three-cornered shape, which 
are arranged tastefully around the border of 
the dish ; put the rest of the jelly on a coarse 
towel, chop it, and then place some of it all 
around the bird and on it also, to cover the 
bare places left between the cut pieces of 
jelly. You have'then a fine, good, and most 
nutritious dish for either breakfast, lunch, or 
supper. It is sliced across, and a little jelly 
is served with every slice. 

Any kind of bird is boned, cooked, and 
served in the same way. 

To cook a middling-sized chicken takes 
about two hours; a quail takes a little over 
anhour. One pound of shin of beef is enough 
for a chicken, and fat salt pork, ham, tongue, 
and sausage-meat in proportion. 

In warm weather the jelly melts; the 
bird is then served without jelly. To give 
the bird a brown appearance, rich gravy or 
essence of meat is spread all over with a lit- 
tle brush. Ee 

When the boned bird is decorated with 
jelly, as described above, it must be kept in 
a cold place until the time to sit at table has 
come, else the heat of the dining-room would 
cause the jelly to melt, dnd would spoil the 
looks of the dish, but not the quality. 

Meat Jelly.—Proportions: Two quarts of 
beef broth, or the liquor in which the bird 
has been cooked, after being strained and 
the fat skimmed off, a quarter of a pound of 
gelatine, five eggs, the rind of a good-sized 
Jemon, a tea-spoonful of whole peppers, a 
good table-spoonful of salt, half a gill of 
brandy, and a gill of sherry wine.” 

Process: After having mixed the whole 
well together by beating with two forks or 
an egg-beater, turn the mixture into a tin 
saucepan, put on the fire, and stir now and 
then until it boils. Keep it boiling rather 
slowly for about ton minutes, when, by tak- 
ing a spoon toopen a space on the top, the 
liquor will be found clear. Then turn the 
whole into a jelly-bag, suspended high 
enough to aliow a mould or bowl to be put 
underit. When about one-third of the jelly 
has passed through, turn it back into the 
bag gently; repeat that process two or 
three times, or until the jelly comes out per- 
fectly clear. 

If desired of an amber color, some burned 
sugar is put in the jelly-bag. It is then al- 
lowed to cool, and when congealed is placed 
on ice to make it firmer. Jamaica rum may 
be used instead of brandy, and Madeira or 
port wine instead of sherry wine. 

The process is the same for any boned bird 
decorated with jelly. 


—_—_—_—_— 


FALL FASHIONS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


T may not be generally known that the 

world was never so beautiful as it is this 
year. In a late number of the Bazar it was 
suggested that there are colors which the 
eye can not yet perceive, and which it never 
will perceive without more exquisite pow- 
ers—the result of fine and elaborate train- 
ing. I wish the writer would look down 
into my swamp, and see if we have not al- 
ready as many colors as there is any call 
for! Nature is infinite, not simply in colors 
but in shades. We speak of “grass green,” 
as if every blade of grass had been plunged 
into one dye-pot. But in a single pasture 
stretchiag before my eyes, close-cropped by 
browsing cows, the ground is mottled and 
many-hued as a Persian carpet, yet never 
other than green, There are little dimples 
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of deep verdure, and one hollow, bent above } 
by an old apple-tree nearly Liown down, but 
recovering itself at the last moment, and 
transfixed at an acute angle. Into that hol- 
low all the summer rains settle and all the 
spring snows drift. On it the ice sparkles 
and shelters, and now its soft slope is a vel- 
vet sward, thick and fine and vivid, and 
wholly unlike the yellow-green of the up- 
land and the bare, bronzed, faded verdancy 
of the bumps that one can hardly call hill- 
ocks. Close by is a field of cabbages, or 
turnips, or some such homely esculent; but 
there is no homeliness in its level sweep of 
pallid green, which is far removed from the 
hues of my pasture land. Then the brown 
lines of the railroad dart across the land- 
scape, adding force and law to beauty, their 
unerring precision a pleasant foil to nature’s 
wildness. Beyond, the fields too are turn- 
ing brown, and the river lounges lazily by, 
and the long low woods skirt its banks and 
my swamp. Ah, the splendor of those trees! 
Every clump is a bouquet, selected and ar- 
ranged as if with the view of bringing out 
the strength and glow of each: bright tlam- 
ing scarlet and cypress green, wine-hued 
and perfect amber, warm crimsons, and yel- 
lows of the brightest and the softest—grada- 
tions and blendings of a marvelous delicacy 
and an endless variety. 

Yet sometimes, for all the gold and scar- 
let, I think nothing is quite so lovely as 
brown. The swamp is bordered with ferns. 
The old stone walls, rough and tumbling, 
that mark the road are overcrept and over- 
swept with blackberry vines and tansy and 
golden-rod, with sunflower and the purple 
endive, wild brake, and gowan, the dande- 
lion of the fall—a tawny tangle; but the 
rich ferns prevail, lending their deep, soft 
russet, all mellow, yellow tints, to the after- 
noon sun, to be shot through and through 
with his golden fire. Then does Nature’s 
true worshiper long for a brown silk gown 
to wear in these autumn days, and be in 
harmony with the earth—a brown silk, rus- 
set and lustrous and shimmering, gold in 
the sun, grave in the shade, pliant to Na- 
ture’s moods, like the fern and the black- 
berry vine, that scorn to glow and glitter 
when their lord, the sun, goes down. 

I saw a bird yesterday in an elegant steel- 
colored polonaise of two shades, with black 
trimmings. It was perfect in cut and com- 
bination; and if he would but have staid 
twittering on my apple-tree long enough 
for an artist to catch his style, I would have 
sent to the Bazar a fall fashion which should 

- have bewildered even the belles of Broad- 
way. There is nothing to be compared to 
the quiet elegance of birds. ‘The fields and 
the trees are inexhaustibly ingenious, but 
their taste is hardly chastened enough for 
minute and accurate imitation. A maple- 
tree walking down street would be in dan- 
ger of being followed by gamins; and even 
the soberer elm and the presently-to-be- 
crimsoned oak would run the risk of being 
called garish and gay. But the little birds 
hop up, dainty and delicate. Is it mode 
color your suits shall be? No gray is so 
soft, no nap so smooth, as theirs, and the 
brightness comes in little dashes—dots and 
tips and fringes, in sheen and quiver and 
evanescence—an effect rather than a vision. 

But when I saw near Calistoga the flow- 
er which the old Spaniards named mariposa 
—hbutterfly—with its broad, apricot-tinted, 
wing-like petals, dashed with a maroon vel- 
vet as soft in tissue as the purple of the 
heart’s-ease, I saw at once where Monsieur 
Wort found the great first cause of Ma- 
dame Nightingale’s gown. No wonder he 








has made his name illustrious, if he has gone 
to the birds and the butterflies and the blos- 
soms for his patterns! Why not follow him, 
though with unequal steps? Why puzzle 
over color complications, when a pansy in 
your garden will tell you what goes with 
what? Why pay to a foreigner untold heaps 
of money for his dictum, when a bird of the 
air shall carry the voice, and that which hath 
wings shall tell the matter? We cry out 
against the ugliness of the rough earthern 
jars in which our plants are potted. Rough 
and ugly. they are, but have we mended the 
matter when we store our slips in glazed 
vases, painted a bright and shining green, 
which kills all the color out of the plants? 
Nature puts all her brightness into leaf and 
blossom, and makes the boles of her trees as 
rough and brown as possible, dowered only 
with their rugged strength, which bears all 
the beauty aloft. Let us also be rough and 
rugged as to the basés of our flower-pots, 
for ’tis our nature too. 

I will go down into my swamp and study. 
It is raining delightful showers, but I love 
the drip of the leaves and the saucy slap of 
wet boughs, and the artists say that gray 
days are the days for color. We have had a 
surfeit of sunshine for three weeks of hazy 
delight. Let us go out to welcome this de- 
licious rain, and come home laden with leaves 
more ruddy than the rose petals of our last 
lost June, with golden bonghs more lovely 
than that whose variegated gleam shone 








through the Sibylline grove into the eyes of 
pias Aneas. 

“Oh, you can’t get leaves!” cries Faint- 
heart. “They are so high up. You must 
have a man and a ladder.” A man and a 
ladder! Bring hither a water-proof and a 
pair of rubber boots, and leave your ladders 
and men to their own destruction. Is not 
my swamp amply supplied with hassocks on 
purpose to step on? Are there no branches 
to cling to, that one must bring men and 
ladders? Nay, has not Nature herself lev- 
eled a tree for our climbing? There lies he, 
a prostrate monarch, but so strong that from 
the uptorn earth still clinging to his roots 
he extracts the juices of life, and still nur- 
tures all his tender leaves, and still drinks 
for his autumn glory the mystic blood-red 
wine. Safe seated on his fallen trunk, safe 
housed among his supporting branches, what 
need of men or ladders? Here is the mu- 
sical tinkle of the rain on the leaves, the 
soft rustle of the leaves in the wind. Here 
is a carpet which the Shah might strangle 
his ministers for, and a canopy which might 
task the fairies’ wand. Here life gathers 
its forces for a final stand against wintry 
death, and here shall victory prevail, for in 
these hidden nooks green grow the rushes 
O through all the furious wintér’s rages._ 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE REDINGOTE AND ROUND SKIRT. 


HE simple and stylish suit illustrated on our 

first page (of which a cut paper pattern will 
be furnished) consists of a tight-fitting double- 
breasted redingote, and a narrow French round 
skirt short enough to escape the ground. ‘This 
makes a trim and tasteful costume, and the pat- 
tern will be found an excellent model for suits 
of vigogne, serge, de bége, cashmere, English 
diagonals, and the various soft wool goods that 
are donned with the first cool days, and worn, 
with some additional wraps, throughout the win- 
ter, 








he long simply shaped redingote has the 
favorite Marguerite back with the four broad 
forms of the wide English back. The drapery 
is brought in below the waist and in the middle 
seam; the result is the appearance of the now 
lish long waist, with the drapery accumula- 
ted at the back, and plainer sides. A belt with 
buckles back and front is worn usually, but if 
the figure is fine, round, and slopes-well into 
the hips, the belt is dispensed with. ‘The front 
of the redingote is excellent for cold weather, as 
it is double-breasted, and folded over closely by 
lapping the revers to the left; the revers, how- 
ever, may be faced with silk, turned over like a 
gentleman's coat collar, and worn open at the 
throat over a yest or waist of silk or the dress 
material, or else over a white habit-shirt. The 
reader is reminded that this redingote, though 
called ‘‘ tight-fitting,” must not be fitted as 
snugly as those basques and dress waists that are 
lined with drilling and furnished with whale- 
bones. It must fit smoothly, falling closely to 
the figure without a wrinkle; but as the body is 
merely lined with thin silk, or farmer's satin, or 
thick cambric, it must not be tight enough to 
draw in the seams or to get the garment out of 
shape. Ladies who have slender figures, and 
those who suffer from cold, line the redingote 
waist with flannel; but this gives thick seams, 
destroys the shapely curves, and makes a clumsy 
garment, It is far better to use a thin lining, 
and wear over a sleeved waistcoat, or sort of 
basque, of chamois-skin or of soft dark flannel, 
or else of black silk lightly wadded and quilted, 
It would not be necessary to add that the skirt 
of the garment must not be lined, did we not 
frequently see the graceful drapery of soft wool 
fabrics destroyed by linings of paper-muslin or 
stiffer crinoline. The narrow silk collar in the 
illustration is turned down, but on many stylish 
garments it is worn standing and flaring; a rotf 
of the silk is also-used occasionally, but is searce- 
ly in keeping with the plainness of t ver dress. 
‘The coat sleeves are very close-fitting ; the cuff 
may be of silk or the material piped with silk, 
and the same is true of the side pockets. The 
buttons are moulds covered with silk, or else any 
of the fashionable dark metals or smoked pearl. 
‘The usual trimming around the edge is a bias 
band of the material two or three inches wide, 
piped on the upper edges with silk. Ball fringe 
or netted fringes of wool are used if more orna- 
mentation is desired. Very little colored lace 
is worn this winter. The French round skirt is 
described elsewhere. It is only a few inches 
narrower than the ordinary walking skirt, but is 
shorter, and the side and front breadths are 
sewed plainly to the waist, massing the entire 
fullness on the back breadth. 

Many new woolen suits made by this design 
have been visible on the cool autumn days, and 
they are the perfection of neat, simple, and eco- 
nomical attire, The entire suits are made of the 
various goods of very fair quality that are sold at 
the popular price of $1 a yard, or even as low as 
75 cents; lower-priced goods are apt to be infe- 
rior, and mixtures of cotton and wool. Very 
dark black-blues, maroon, leaf brown, and invis- 
ible green are the choice colors, and good black is 
also found in these materials. The prediction 
that blue would be the popular color of the season 
is more than verified, for already blue suits have 
become *‘common” on the streets. Ladies make 
a mistake in selecting blue shades that are too 
light and bright; unless the blue is as dark as 
indigo—indeed, scarcely more than blue-black 
—it makes a commonplace costume. ‘The long 
dark blue poloniise, fastened by silver or steel 
buttons, and worn over a black silk skirt, is a fa- 
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vorite costume for morning and afternoon walks, 
traveling, etc. Camel’s-hair, water-proof cloth, 
or cashmere is selected for the over dtess. 


PLEATINGS AND FOLDS ON SKIRTS, 


The universally worn side pleatings and bias 
folds for trimming dress skirts are arranged in 
various pretty fashions. The simplest plan is to 
put straight around the skirt two rows of side 
pleating, each six inches deep, placed far enough 
apart to prevent lapping, and each headed by a 
bias band, or rather a fold, of the dress material, 
or else silk lined with foundation muslin, and 
simply stitched on the upper edge by the sewing- 
machine. ‘The pleats are cut across the cloth, 
and hemmed on the lower edge by hand. This 
trimming is as popular as the two gathered ten- 
inch flounces were on summer dresses. Another 
arrangement has a pleating an eighth of a yard 
deep around the edge of the skirt, then a group 
of three lapping folds, a second pleating, and 
three more folds. The upper group of folds has 
no upright pleating to head it, as was lately the 
fashion, but is merely stitched on. One of the 
most elegant black silk costumes seen on Fifth 
Avenue has the demi polonaise illustrated in 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. VI., with the round skirt 
trimmed with three rows of side pleating, each 
eight inches deep, placed separately without head- 
ing, and merely stitched on an inch from the top, 
and also caught lower down by a thread on the 
wrong side, leating the edge of the pleating to 
hang loosely like a gathered flounce. Other 
black silk dresses have alternate velvet and silk 
folds in groups with silk pleatings between, or 
else scantily gathered velvet flounces with silk 
pleatings on the edge. With such black silk 
skirts jet galloon, jet fringe, and embroidery in 
which jet appears are used" on the basque and 
over-skirt or redingote. ‘The close coat sleeve 
has a narrow pleating of silk falling over the 
wrist, with cuff above, or else three folds laid 
over in loops on the side, and each held by a but- 
ton. 





UPPER SKIRTS AND NEW DRAPERY. 

Notwithstanding the popularity of redingotes 
and of fully trimmed skirts with basques, upper 
skirts are by no means banished, but will hold 
their own for yet another season, These are in- 
variably long, and two designs meet with most 
favor. The first is composed of from two to four 
square-cornered breadths, open in front to dis- 
close a tablier, or else lapped near the belt. These 
are usually very little trimmed, and are draped 
to form a pouf behind, or else two wings. The 
other is a long apron, often finished by a flounce, 
and rounded up the sides to disclose the flounces 
on the back breadths. ‘These two styles, it will 
be seen, are the reverse of each other. A third 
fancy has a single wide breadth of silk falling on 
each side; showing something of both front and 
back trimming; the last has the front sides cut 
off shorter and squarely, while the back is very 
long, and may be caught together behind by 
sashes. In all such over-skirts it is necessary 
that the upper skirt breadths should be sewed 
into the belt of the lower skirt, and also that they 
be tacked low down on the under-skirt. ‘This 
also does away with the ungraceful habit many 
ladies have of lifting up the over-skirt when seat- 
ing themselves. - 

The pretty effect of new drapery is given by 
strings attached to the side seams, and tied so 
closely behind the person that the side seams al- 
most touch each other. Polonaises, redingotes, 
and even the open-front over-skirts are provided 
with these strings; other strings then falling 
from the belt and buttoned below form the soft, 
easy, careless-looking pouf. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs, ARNOLD, Constante, & Co.; A. T. 
Srewart & Co.; and Lorp & TarLor. 





PERSONAL. 


Leanver K. Lirrincort, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia, who enjoys the double felicity of being a 
poet and the husband of ‘‘Grace Green wood,’’ 
has been appointed Recorder of the General 
Land-office at Washington. 

—A statement comes to London by the way 
of India that Queen VicTor1a was requested to 
create the Duke of Edinburgh Prince of Hindos- 
tan, which would have gratified the St. Peters- 
burg people. This was declined, and Russia 
must be content with the prospective succession 
of the Duke to the Grand Dukedom of Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha, a petty sovereignty which will come 
to him on the demise of his uncle. The popu- 
lation of this vast empire is 170,000, about the 
same as Westchester County, New York. Its 
chief city, Gotha, has 19,000 inhabitants, about 
the same as Yonkers. Its other city, Coburg, 
11,000, about the same as Morrisania, and a little 
more than Mount Vernon. We might call him 
Duke of Mount Vernon, if that would do. 

—De Quincey evolved from the depths of 
his inner consciousness an orthographic feat 
that should be gratefully received by Americans, 
viz., a firm and comprehensive explanation of 
the origin of the word “humbug.”’ He said: 
“At one time there was war between Germany 
and Austria, and consequently the wildest and 
most incredible stories concerning: the victory 
or defeat of the German arms would be spread, 
entirely without truth. They were all traced to 
Hamburg; so, when any thing marvelous was 
announced, men would say, ‘‘Oh! that isa Ham- 
burg,”’ and finally, a “ humbug.’’ 

—The Rev. Dr. Kennepy, of Dingwall, Scot- 
land, a delegate to. the Evangelical Alliance, 

reached on mney the 12th Oct., in the Gaelic 

sngares in the Thirty-fourth Street Presbyteri- 
an Church—the first time in this city that the 
Gospel has ever been preached in that language. 

—Sir Garnet WorszLey, chief of the British 
forces sent against the Ashantees, has not a bad 
thing of it-$20,000 a year, besides his pay and 
allowances as a major-general while in command 
of the West Coast of Africa. 

—Mrs. Saran J. Hate may be said to stand 
at the head of American magazinism, and edit- 
ing Godey's Lady’s Book must be deemed a 
means of longevity. Mrs. Have is now eighty- 














five years of age, and has been connected with 
the publication for forty-five years—tirst when 
it was issued in Boston in 1828, under the title 
of the Ladies’ Magazine, and three years later, 
when it was united with Godey’s Lady’s Book, in 
Philadelphia. Since then she has had editorial 
supervision of its pages. 

—Mr. Hounz, the colored Secretary of State 
of South Carolina, having been admitted as a 
student in the South Carolina University, three 
of the principal professors—Messrs. TALLERY, 
Grspers, and Lasorpg—arrived at the conclu- 
sion that their feelings had been hurt, sent in 
their resignations, and gracefully receded from 
the institution. 

—M. Capout should join the ‘ Athletics.” A 
few evenings since, in the opera of Faust, a de- 
lighted party in one of the very upper boxes 
sent whirling to the stage a bouquet. CapouL 
caught the flowers with his left with a deftness 
that showed cither familiarity with our national 
game, or an aptitude that would make him one 
of the great fielders of the Western Hemisphere. 

—Madame De VaLmont, mother of the wife 
of the late George WiLKIns KENDALL, was 
drowned recently while crossing the Guadaloupe 
River, Texas. adame Dre VALMONT came to 
New Orleans from Paris twenty years ago with 
Mrs. KENDALL, and went to live on Mr. KEn- 
DALL’s celebrated plantation in Texas. 

—The tragedian Satvrnt, like the tenor Cam- 
PANINI, made his début in the ranks of the 
Italian patriots. When Rome was invaded by 
NAPOLEON, in 1849, he shouldered a musket, and 
fought with such bravery in the defense of the 
city that he was decorated therefor with a medal 
of honor by General Avezzana. He was subse- 
quently imprisoned both at Geneva and at Flor- 
ence, and on his release was banished from his 
native city, Milan. It is no wonder that he de- 
claims so feelingly against tyranny in the Gladi- 
ator, a part which he is fitted for by nature, for 
a more ideal gladiator was never seen. He is 
about forty, tall, well made, and muscular, with 
dark hair and mustache, and a grave and earnest 
face. He is a master of the robust school, like 
ForREsT, whom he somewhat resembles, and is 
an admirable tragedian. 

—Mr. Epwarp CaRRINGTON MARSHALL, of 
Virginia, only surviving child of the late Chief 
Justice MARSHALL, has received a first-class 
appointment in the Pension Bureau at Wash- 
ington. 

—Chief Justice Cuase was very dainty in one 
respect—his caligraphy. He wrote a very small, 
compact hand, neat and legible, and wrote 
with great rapidity. His private correspondence 
was large, and his style a model of clearness and 
vigor. 

Peneen Vicrorta is a practical woman in the 
way of kine. Recently she held a sale of fat 
cattle at Claremont Park, and gave the custom- 
ary free and desiderated lunch to purchasers.; 
Result: $6000 sales. 

—The following incident from the pen of the 
celebrated ecclesiastical historian, Abbé Rour- 
BACHER, contradicts the irreligious stories that 
have been circulated in reference to the death: 
of the great NapoLeon: “When near his end, 
after having received the sacrament, he said to 
General MonTHOLon, ‘General, I am happy; I 
have fulfilled all my religious duties. wish 
you at your death the same happiness. I had 
need of it. Iam an Italian—a child of the rank 
of Corsica. The sound of the bell affects me; 
the sight of the priest gives me pleasure. i 
wished to make a mystery of all this, but that 
would not be right. I ought to, I will, render 
glory to God. think He will not be pleased 
to restore me to health....There is nothing 
terrible in death; it has been the companion 
of my pillow during the past three weeks, and 
now it is on the point of seizing me forever. I 
should have been glad to have seen my wife and 
son again, but the will of God be done.’ On 
the 3d of May he received the second time the 
holy viaticum, and after having said adieu to his 
generals, he pronounced these words, ‘I am at 
peace with all mankind.’ He then joined hands, 
saying, ‘My God!’ and expired on the 5th o: 
May at six at pigne 

—Mr. Asrav Hicerns, of Fulton, feeling ag- 
grieved at the irregular action of certain kine 
which skipped into his domain without invita- 
tion, took it upon himself to post up in his field 
che following announcement: “If any man’s or 
woman’s cows or oxen gits in these air oats, his 
or her head will be cut off, as the case may be. 
A man eye um, and pay mi taxes, but confoazi- 
lation to a man who lets his critters run loose 
said eye.”” 

—Washington society is to have a flutter of 
delight the coming winter by some notable wed- 
dings—among them Mr. HamiLton Fisu, Jun., 
toa daughter of Senator FRELINGHUYSEN; Mr. 
W. O. CHartton, of the British legation, to 
Miss CAMPBELL; and Sefior FRANQUELLO, of 
the Spanish legation, to Miss LiLL1z Tuomas. 

—Colonel Forney, in the tenth number of his 
new series of ** Anecdotes of Public Men,”’ lets us 
into a little of his early persoral history. He 
says: ‘“Iclaim to know alittleabout news, —, ~ 
for I was fairly reared ina printing-office,hiving 
served as ‘devil,’ apprentice, and journeyman; 
as compositor, copy-holder, proof-reader,. press- 
man, reporter, and finally editor, Ihave worked 
with the buckskin balls, and pulled the old wood- 
en Ramage; have made and pushed the glue 
roller; have worked off large editions on the 
Washington iron press, and have finally owned 
an eight-cylinder lightning Hoe, which, with 
its modern rivals, more than realizes the fic- 
tion of the Arabian genii. Harnessed in steam, 
with lightning couriers, they ‘strike the loud 
earth breathless’ with their thunder, and-fill the 
very heavens with their millions of messengers. 
I have seen many a small sheet expand intod 
great blanket, and fold itself, and die; and Ihave 
watched the few firstlings of a Denny, paper till 
they came to thousands of households, like so 
many morning intelligences. What a school is 
a printing-office! What ashort space in history 
is a generation, and yet what revolutions are 
crowded into it! The hours I spent at the case 
and the press were made delightful by the read- 
ing of the times. e had comparatively few 
newspapers, and so we read them through and 
through. There was no Philadelphia » but 
we regaled ourselyes with Josspa R. Cuanp- 
LER’s ‘Letters from my Arm-Chair,’ in the 
United States Gazette; there was no New York 
Tribune, but we drew inspiration from the splen- 
did typography and nervous Saxon of Horace 
GreeLey’s Weekly New Yorker; there were no 
Atlantic and Harper, but we reveled in the pages 
of Waldie’s Library,” etc., ete. 
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Fig. 2.—Tavestry Design For Purse, Fic. 1. 
Description of Symbols: 9 Black; 9 Red Saddler’s Silk. 


Darned Tulle Tidy, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuis tidy is very pretty and easily made. It is worked 
on white tulle with tatting cotton, No. 16. The tulle is 
first divided into six equal parts, which are marked with 
threads, and then darned, beginning from the middle, as 
shown by Fig. 2, and carrying the thread always through 
the corresponding row of holes back and forth. The 
ends of the thread are not fastened, but tied together. 
On the outer edge of the tidy fold the projecting material 
on the wrong side, knot in the fringe strands, and cut 
away the material close to the fringe strands. 


Embroidered and Netted Purse, Figs, 1-5. 

‘Tue lower part (rim) of this purse is covered with an 
embroidery border, while the upper part is worked in 
netting. For the bottom cut a circular piece of thin 
pasteboard two inches in diameter, and cover it with red 
lustring on both sides. For the rim cut a straight strip 
of pasteboard seven inches and a quarter long and an 
inch wide, fasten the ends on each other half an inch 
wide, cover it with lustring also, and overseam it on the 
bottom. For the bag work with red saddler’s silk on a 
netting mesh three-eighths of an inch 
in circumference a foundation of 44 st. 
(stitch), close these in a ring, and net 
16 rounds with the same number of st., 
always going forward. Then divide the 
number of stitches into two equal parts, 
in order to form slits on both sides, and 
net first on one half and then on the 
other four rounds with white, four rounds 
with red, and three rounds with black 
silk, going back and forth, and then one 
round more with black silk on a steel 
mesh furnished with balls at the ends, 
Finish the sides of the slits with single 
crochet. Darn the netted foundation, 
as shown by Fig. 4, alternately with 
black and white silk in small round dots. 
In order that the dots shall be of equal 
size, always carry the working thread 
back to the point of the last dot from 
where it was commenced, and then to 
the middle of the new dot. Slip the 
ring on the bag, and fasten a crochet 
loop on the bag to prevent the ring from 
sliding down, Join the finished bag with the rim. For the cover of the rim 


Fig. 1.—EmsBrorpErED AND 
Netrep Purse.—[Sce Figs. 2-5.] 


work on a strip of perforated board of the requisite size the design figures of 
the border in cross stitch with red and black saddler’s silk, as shown by Figs. 2 
and 5; alternating with the same colors of silk work the edge of the border in 
cross stitch and button-hole stitch. ‘Finally, work the filling as shown by Fig. 5 with white silk 
in diagonal Gobelin stitch, and fasten the border on the rim of the purse. 
Fig. 2, Fig. 3 may’ be used. 


Instead of the border 


Bead Napkin-Ring, Figs. 1-4. 

Tus braid-work napkin-ring is made of gray steel 
beads and crystal beads plaited together. It is fin- 
ished with a shield of perforated board, on which is 
worked a monogram with beads. ‘To make the nap- 
kin-ring fasten on the shield of perforated board 
pieces of wire of the requisite length in the 
middle, so that both ends hang down even, 
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Fig. 3.—Beap Emprorpery FOR 
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Fig. 1.—Daryep Torre Tivy.—Repucep 
Sizx.—[See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 2.—Braip-Worx ror NArKin- 
Rie, Fie. 1.—Furr Size. 
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Fig. 3.—Tarestry Pattern ror Purse, Fis. 1. 


Description of Symbols: @ Black; ® ist (darkest), & 2d, 
© 8d (lightest), Fawn (the last silk). 
Crochet Border for Curtains, Coverlets, 
Lambrequins, etc, 
See illustration on page 709. 

To work this border use fine or coarse crochet or 
knitting cotton, according to the purpose for which it 
is designed. It is worked crosswise, in rounds going 
back and forth, on a foundation of 45 st. (stitch) as 
follows: 1st round.—1 sc. (single crochet) on the next 
foundation st., 7 de., (double crochet) on the third fol- 
lowing st., 1 sc. on the third following st., 9 ch. (chain 
stitch), with these pass over 4 st., 1 sc. on the next st., 
7 de. on the third following st., 1 sc. on the third fol- 
lowing st., 9 ch., with these pass over 4 st., 1 sc. on 
the next st., 7 dc. on the third following st., 1 sc. on 
the third following st., three times alternately 9 ch., 
with these pass over 4 st., 1 sc. on the next st. 2d 
round.—Turn the work; this is done at the beginning 
of each round. Always alternately 4 ch., 1 sc. on the 
middle st. of each open-work or close scallop in the 
preceding round, 4 ch., 1 sc. in the holiow of each 
scallop of the preceding round. All the rounds denoted 
by even numbers are worked in 
this manner, and are therefore 
not described further. 3d round. 
—1lI ch., 1 se. on the second fol- 
lowing sc. of the preceding round, 
9 ch., 1 sc. on the second follow- 
ing sc., 7 de. on the next sc., 
1 sc. on the next sc., twice alter- 
nately 9 ch., 1 sc. on the second 
following sc., then three times 
alternately 7 de. on the next sc., 
1 sc. on the next sc., then 9 ch., 
1 ste. (short treble crochet) on 
the first st. in the preceding 
round. 5th round.—7 de. on 
the second following sc. of the 
preceding round, 1 sc. on the 
next sc., 9 ch., 1 se. on the sec- 
ond following sc., 7 de.'on the 
next sc., 1 sc. on the next sc., 
three times alternately 9 ch., 1 sc. on the second following sc., then twice 
alternately 7 dc. on the next sc., 1 sc. on the next sc.; 9 ch., 1 ste. on the 
first st. in the preceding round. 7th round.—11 ch., 1 se. on the second 
following sc. of the preceding round, 9 ch., 1 sc. on the second following sc., 
7 dc. on the next sc., 1 sc. on the next sc., three times alternately 9 ch., 
1 sc. on the second following sc., then 7 de. on the next sc., 1 sc. on the 
next sc., 9 ch., 1 sc, on the second following sc., 7 dc. on the next sc., 1 sc. on the next sc., 
9 ch., 1 ste. on the first st. in the preceding round, 9th round.—7 de. on the second following 
sc., 1 sc. on the next sc. in the preceding round, 9 ch., 1 sc. on the second following sc., 7 de. 
on the next sc., 1 sc. on the next sc., twice alternately 9 ch., 1 sc. on the second following sc., 
then 7 de. on the next sc., 1 sc. on the next sc., 
twice alternately 9 ch., 1 sc. on the second following 
sc., then 7 de. on the next sc., 1 sc, on the next sc., 
9 ch., 1 stc. on the first st. of the preceding round, 
llth round.—11 ch., 1 sc. on the second following 
sc, of the preceding round, 9 ch., 1 sc. on the second 

following sc., 7 de. on the next sc., 1 sc. 
on the next sc., twice alternately 9 ch., 1 sc. 


Fig. 1.—Brap Narxry-Rine. 
(See Figs. 2-4.] 
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Description of Symbols: @ Blue As UY AS Ae DD SOUS seis 

Steel ; & White Steel ; OLD COS ERAN Description of Symbols: # Blue 
© Grystal Beads. A ono ANN HG OAS Bteel ; @ White Steel; 
e TYAN 4 M ANON D VS 2 
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both pieces together; finally, 
knot the end of each piece of 
wire on the last bead. After 
finishing the braid-work close 
it in a ring, fastening the ends 
of the beaded wires carefully 
on the other side of the per- 


Yi 
4/77 
177 


Yi) 


forated board. Work the em- 
broidery on a separate piece 
of perforated board similar to 
the first. Now take another 
piece of perforated board of 
the same size, cover it with 
gray silk on both sides, and 
overseam it closely, with the 
embroidered piece, over the 
piece on which the wires are 
fastened. Edge the shield 
with large steel beads. 





Fig. 4.—Nertine ror Purse, 
Fie, 1.—Fvi. Size. 
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Fig. 2.—Tuirp Section or Darnep Tutte Trpy. 
: Hatr Size.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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the next sc., 9 ch., 1 ste. on the 
first st. in the preceding round. 
18th round.—7 de. on the sec- 
ond following sc. of the preced- 
ing round, 1 sc, on the next sc., 
9 ch., 1 sc. on the second fol- 


lowing sc., 7 de. on the next 
se., 1 sc, on the next sc., 9 
ch., 1 sc. on the second fol- 
lowing sc., 7 de. on the next 
sc., 1 sc, on the next sc., 9 
ch., 1 se..on the second fol- 
lowing sc., twice alternately 
7dc. on the next se., 1 sc. on 
the next sc., then 9 ch., 1 se. 
on the second following sc., 
7 de. on the next se., 1 sc. on 


Fig. 5.—Tarrstry Borprr FOR 
Purse, Fic. 1.—Futt Size. 
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the next sc., 9 ch., 1ste. on 
the first st. of the preceding 
round, 15th round.—11 ch., 
1 sc. on the second following 
sc.,9 ch., 1 sc. on the second 
following sc., 7 de. on the 
next sc., 1 sc. on the next sc., 
9 ch., 1 sc. on the second fol- 
lowing sc., 7 de. on the next 
sc., 1 sc. on the next sc., 9 
ch., 1 sc. on the second fol- 
lowing sc., 7 de. on the next 
se., 1 sc. on the next sc., 9 
ch., 1 sc. on the second fol- 
lowing sc., 7 de., 1 sc. on the 
next sc., 1 sc. on the next sc., 
9 ch., 1 sc. on the second fol- 
lowing sc., 7 de. on the next 
sc., 1 sc. on the next sc., 9 
ch., 1 ste. on the first st. in 
the preceding round. 17th, 
19th, 21st, 23d, 25th, and 
27th rounds.—Like the 13th, 
llth, 9th, 7th, 5th, and 3d 
rounds (going backward) ; but 
at the end of each round work, 
instead of the 9 ch., only 4 
ch. After working the 28th 
round in the manner of all 
rounds denoted by even num- 
bers, repeat always the Ist- 
28th rounds. Having worked 
a portion of the border in the 
requisite length, border it on 
the under edge with one round 
as follows: Always alternately 
1 sc. on the next last ste. of 
a pattern round of the border, 
2 ch., 1 p. (picot, consisting 
of 5 ch. and | sc. on the first of 
these), 2 ch, In the 15th round 
the last 4 ch, and in the 16th round 
the first 4 ch. together count as the 
last bar of the 15th round; this should 
be considered in working the last round, 


Flower Stand with Vase, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turs stand, which is eight inches and a half high, 
is of French gilt. A crystal yase for holding flowers 
is set in the middle. The under edge of the stand is fur- 


white cotton in point Russe, 
knotted stitch, and point de 
reprise. Bind the squares on 
the edge with white braid but- 
ton-hole stitched on with white 
cotton, and border the squares 
with twisted gray cotton, form- 
ing loops at regular intervals, 
as shown by the illustration. 
Always overseam together al- 
ternately one close and one 
open-work square, and knot 
fringe strands into the edge 
of the tidy, observing the illus- 
tration. 





FRENCH DRAMATIC 
QUEENS. 

HE line of dramatic queens 

in France had its Lady 
Jane Grey, its queen for an 
hour—one who was loved and 
admired during that time, and 
whose hard fate was deplored 
for full as long a period. About 
the year 1819-20 there ap- 
peared at the Odéon a Mlle. 
Charton. She made her début 
in a new piece, Lancastre, 
in which she acted Queen 
Elizabeth, Her youth and 
beauty, combined with ex- 
traordinary talent, took the 
public mind prisoner. Here 
was a young goddess who 
would shower delight when 
the maturer divinities had gone 
back to Olympus. The litho- 
graphed portrait of Mlle. Char- 
ton was in all the shops and 
was eagerly bought. Suddenly 
she ceased to act. A jealous lover 
had flung into that beautiful and happy 
face a cup of vitriol, and destroyed beauty, 
happiness, and partially the eyesight, forever. 
The young actress refused to prosecute the ruf- 
fian, and sat at home, suffering and helpless, till 
she became ‘‘ absorbed in the population”—that ate 
; : ae . : Sate say, starved, or very nearly so. She had one poor fe- 
nished with ieee Borst and with @ lambrequin. Fig. 2 male ‘iend who helped just to keep her alive. In Is way 
gives the design for the bead border and the description of y . the once proud young beauty literally went down life into old 
symbols. For the lambrequin first take up 24 large white | age and increase of anguish. She dragged through the horrible time 
glass beads on double flower wire, to these beads fasten the | of the horrible Commune, and then she died. Her body was car- 
grelots in the following manner: > Take up 5 small glass | ried to the common pauper grave at Montmartre, and one poor actor, 
beads (string beads), 1 large bead, 1 grelot, and 1 large bead, | who had occasionally given her what help he could, a M. Dupuis, 
carry the thread back through the grelot and the first 6 beads, | followed her to that bourne. ‘ ; eS 













Crocnrt Borprr For CurrTarys, 
CoverLeTs, LAMBREQUINS, ETC. 


























pass through the following 2 beads strung on wire, and repeat Queens as they were, their advent to such royalty was impeded by 
11 times from >. Next fasten the lambrequin on the stand, | every obstacle that could be thrown in their way. The ‘‘Society” of 
and then work the bead scallops which lie above the grelots. French actors has been long noted for its cruel illiberality and its 
Fasten the thread to the wire between two beads, * take up mean jealousy, especially the ‘* Society” that has been 


30 s. b., pass over 4 1. b., carry the thread from right to 
left through the last two, and repeat from >. 


Jewel Stand with Scent Bottle, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts stand is of French gilt, and is eight 
inches and a half high. A painted china 
saucer, designed to hold jewelry, is set 
at the bottom, and the top holds a 
eut glass scent bottle. The un- 
der edge of the stand is orna- 
mented with a bead border, 
which is worked in the de- 
sign shown by Fig. 2 with 
the colors given in the \ 
description of sym- i y 
bols. A border in Gi 
petit point may f) 
be used in- 
stead of the 


established since the Revolution—or, to speak cor- 
in rectly, during the revolution which began in 
i 1789, and which is now in the eighty-fourth 
Dy year of its progress. The poor and modest 
Duchesnois had immense difficulty in be- 
ing allowed to appear atall. ‘The other 
actors would not even speak to her. 
When she was “called” by an en- 
thusiastic audience, no actor had 

A the gallantry to offer a hand to 
Nc Jead her forward. A poor 
player named Florence 
at length did so, but 
on later occasions he 
was compelled to 
leave her to “go 
on” __ alone. 
When Mile. 
Rachel, 
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Fig. 1.—Jewer Sranp with 


Fig. 1.—Frower Stanp with Scent Borriy.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Vasr.—(See Fig. 2.] 


Section of Tulle and 

Batiste Tidy. A 
For this tidy cut J Y 

of white tulle the Ly iY 


ee Ly 
requisite num- YP FD OY ify 
ber of pieces OY ZL, 4 ify 


and haggard, besought a well- 
known sociétaire to aid her 
in obtaining permission to 
make her début on the 
stage of the Théatre 
Frangais, he told 
her to get a bas- 
ket and go and 


an inch and Go 4 V4 SH, sell flowers. 
seven- 4A YY 4497 On the 
\ night of 


her tri- 












Raa 
Ny a WY umph, when she did appear, and heaps 
eighths square. Darn each of these MSD. SY of bouquets were flung at her feet, on 
pieces with white cotton as shown by Ny) My) YN her coming forward after the fall of the 


the illustration, bind the edge with gray 
braid half an inch wide, button-hole 
stitched on with gray cotton. ‘Then cut 
for each close square a piece of gray 
batiste an inch and a half square, orna- 
ment it, as. shown by the illustration, 
with embroidery, which is worked with 


curtain, she flung them all into a bas- 
ket, slung it from her shoulders, went 
to the actor who hid advised :her to go 
and vend flowers, and kneeling to him, 
asked him, half in smiles and half in 
tears, if he would not buy a nosegay! 





Fig. 2.—Breap Borper For FLowe! 


Fig. 2.—Brap Borper For JEWEL 





~ STAND; “Fie. 1. a : MeO ee as a ( SrAnp)Fra. 1. 
Description of Symbols: © Chalk; © Black; i0sted D0 ‘ 7] ES} ols: & Chalk; © Steel; 
Crystal ; 2 Steel; 0 Gold Beads, Section or TuLtE AND Batiste Tipy. eee eet Blagke; © Crystal Beads 
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seen his name lately? Ah, I remember ; we did 
a bill for that gentleman. ~ And that bill must 
be pretty nearly due. Ha! we must see to that. 
Really,” said Bilfil to himself, “ it will be a most 
fortunate occurrence if my Margaret does take 
herself off in this hasty way. It will save me 
no end of trouble and expense. ‘The situation 
was becoming unendurable. To live with a 
wealthy prig, who will support you in becoming 
state and style, must be irksome enough; but a 
penniless prig—a prig whom you have to sup- 
port and supply with all the appliances of femi- 
nine extravagance—oh, Bilfil, how could you 
have made such a stupid blunder! Thank your 
lucky stars, old fellow, if you get out of it so 
cheaply.” 








CHAPTER V. 
A CITY SUNDAY. 


“Fresshe is thy river, with his lusty strandis; 

Blithe be thy chirches, well sownyng are thy belles.” 

Ir is Sunday morning. _The sun is really shin- 
ing very brightly in Lower Bridge Street. Break- 
fast is laid, and Lucy has already finished hers, 
and is standing with her prayer-book in her hand, 
awaiting her mother, who is going to church with 
her, but who is not so impatient as her daughter, 
having lost her interest in young curates. The 
ting-tang of the bells calling the faithful to 
prayers sounds lazily through the windows, which 
are half opened, and which admit the fresh morn- 
ing air; for even in Lower Bridge Street on a 
fine Sunday morning the air is fresh enough. 
The sparrows are twittering and hopping about 
in the yard outside, and picking up a grain here 
and there, to the indignation of the white Dor- 
kings, who make sudden futile dashes at them 
when they come too near. Edward is late for 
breakfast this morning. 

His couch has been haunted by regretful 
thoughts; he has misgivings that he has rather 
made a mess of it. With the best possible in- 
tentions, he has succeeded in making out a very 
suspicious case against himself. He—the for- 
mer lover of Margaret Paston—had carried her 
off from her husband’s home, had placed her in 
lodgings chosen by himself, had supplied her 
with money for her daily necessities. As a law- 
yer, he was bound to admit that there was a 
strong prima facie case against him. What 
would the governor say if he came to hear of it? 
what Patty? For Patty was away at Margate 
for a holiday; and although he had introduced 
Mrs. Bilfil to her father and mother as the niece 
of his employer—Paston—and a married lady, 
yet he could see that Robinson and his wife didn’t 
like their lodger. Wher Patty came home 
there would be an explosion. The two young 
women would fight; there couldn’t be a doubt 
about that. What a perplexed tangle of trouble 
he had got himself into, and all so innocently! 
He couldn’t help falling in love with Patty; he 
couldn’t help taking the part of his cousin and 
old flame, Margaret. He felt altogether un- 
hinged and dispirited. He had made half a 
promise to go down and see Markwood at Hen- 
ley, but he wouldn’t do it; he hadn't the heart 
to go out. When his people had gone to church 
he would go down to breakfast, and have a long 
morning's sulk and smoke in the old warehouse. 

When he came down, however, his father was 
still sitting brooding over the fire. 

“*You didn’t go to church with them, then, 
governor ?” 

Fleetwood Hulse turned on his son a pair of 
blood-shot, haggurd eyes. 

‘* What should I go to church for?” 

“ Why, to get absolution for the week’s misdo- 
ings—the week's! the quarter's rather : it’s three 
months since you went to church, governor.” 

“And if it was three years, why should you 
make remarks about it ?” 

“Oh, if you take it in that wey, governor, I 
assure you I didn’t mean any thing. Rather 
crusty this morning,” said Edward, sotto voce, 
helping himself to some dry toast. ‘‘ Hollo! 
what's this ?” he cried, seeing a letter addressed 
to him on the mantel-piece. ‘‘ Letter from 
somebody—must have come by late delivery last 
night—wonder who it is?” He takes it up, 
turns it over and over, breaks the seal, and reads ; 
his face expands. ‘‘ Ha, ha! that’sa good joke. 
Here’s a letter, father—a letter from a fellow in 
Birchin Lane, reminding me that my acceptance 
—eh, see the joke—my acceptance for how much 
do you think, governor ?—why, for three hun- 
dred pounds !—has been dishonored. I should 
think it had, eh? Ha, ha! Now I wonder who 
is the real Simon Pare, the real Ned Hulse, who 
ought to have this agreeable little reminder? 
Can’t you imagine him, father, the real Edward 
Hulse, sitting at his breakfast, chipping his egg 
as I do, expecting such an agreeable little note 
as this? He’s some scapegrace, depend upon 
it; some fellow who’s been idle and dissolute, 
living upon money that didn’t belong to him— 
eh, father, can’t you fancy him? And perhaps 
he’s been driven to this by having to make up 
some money for his employers he'd robbed them 
of, eh? And there. he’s wondering what will 
come next, shaking at evéry step that passes, 
quivering at every knock he hears upon the door. 
Oh, father, oughtn’t we to be thankful that we 
haven’t got that man’s load upon our shoulders, 
that we can spend our time in rest and quietness, 
eh, father ?” 

Fleetwood turned round and glared at his son: 
there is no other word for it. 

‘¢ What is it?” he said, sinking back into his 

old attitude. ‘‘I didn’t hear what you were say- 
ing.” 
“*T was talking about a fellow who’s had a bill 
come back for three hundred pounds, and I was 
wondering what sort of a chap he was, and 
thinking what a funk he must be in, trembling 
at every step, at every knock—” 

Rap-a-tap-a-tap-tap, bang, bang! went the 
knocker, 














Old Hulse jumped to his feet as though he had 
been shot. 

**Ned, don’t let them come! 
save me!” 

‘* What's the matter now? why, you're regu- 
larly upset, father!” 

Here the curate entered, breathless. 

“* Where’s Lucy ?” he cried. 

‘Lucy's gone five minutes since, and the lit- 
tle bell is ringing as hard asitcan. Look sharp, 
John. Don't you wish you could have a pipe, 
instead 2” 

Still Fleetwood Hulse cowered in his chair, 
furtively eying the two young men from under 
his shaggy white eyebrows. 

“Just tell me what this means,” cried John, 
throwing a letter on to the table, ‘‘It's some 
joke, I suppose ; but I must say a very bad one. 
I'll bring Lucy home, and see you again about 
it. ‘The fellow ought to be prosecuted. Shall 
I leave the letter with you? No, I'll put it in 
my pocket.” 

John ran out again, and Edward looked at his 
father with distended eyes. 

‘*Why, that was the very ditto to the letter 
I've just had. Father, what can it mean ?” 

Oid Hulse sat in his chair choking, vainly 
snatching at his neckcloth. Edward ran to him, 
tore away his collar and handkerchief, threw 
some cold water over his face. He revived. 

“Ned, it’s all true!” he gasped. ‘I did it!” 

‘“Did what ? what do you mean ?” 

‘¢ Put your name to it, and John’s. Oh! oh!” 

Edward struck his fists against his head, and 
rushed out into the yard. His poor old father 
had gone mad. He'd no other thought than 
that. His father was mad. He went out on 
the wharf by the river-side ; the tide was running 
sullenly down, gradually unveiling the slimy mud 
flats. He couldn’t get a breath of air there. 
Where should he go? Then he chanced to 
glance up at the windows of the house, and saw 
his father’s white, haggard face looking out from 
his bedroom: he pulled the blind down with a 
bang. Edward rushed into the house, and up 
the stairs. ‘‘ Father!” he shouted, ‘‘ father!” 
He tried the door; it was locked. He flung 
himself against it heavily; the bolt gave way, 
and he found himself in his father’s room, The 
old man stood by the window, holding his razor- 
case in his trembling hands. 

““What’s the meaning. of this, Edward? 
Come, Sir, this is an outrage !” 

**Come down, father; come down stairs. I 
want to talk to you. Here, you can’t manage 
to strop those razors; give ‘em to me; you 
know how nicely I can set them for you.” 

“So you can, Ned, so you can; you ought to 
have been a barber; you're thrown away in a 
gentlemanly profession. You never think what 
money you cost, Ned—money, ay, money, lots 
of money—to make you a gentleman ; and you'd 
better have been a barber.” 

Tt was a very old grievance between Fleetwood 
and his son that the latter did not assume that 
bearing and attitude which was his ideal of the 
gentleman; that he was too humble-minded, too 
fond of mixing with humble people; that he for- 
got who the Hulses were, and brought about him 
a set of people whom it was degrading to associ- 
ate with, begad. And now in his trouble the 
old man fell back on the familiar accusation. 

All this while Edward’s only trouble was about 
his father’s state of mind; he thought that he 
was mad. He put the razors in his pocket, took 
the old man by the arm, and led him down to the 
sitting-room, all the time trying to soothe and 
humor him. ‘ 

“* And so you've been getting bills discounted, 
eh, father? and spent the money, eh? Ha, ha! 
that’s good.” 

Fleetwood eyed his son sternly and savagely. 
‘You fool,” he said, ‘‘ grinning there like a 
hyena: it’s nothing to you, then, that your: fa- 
ther is a disgraced and ruined man? And to 
think of the family, too! O Lord, it’s too much!” 
He put his head upon his arms and groaned. 

‘Then for the first time a knowledge of the 
truth flashed upon Edward. His father was not 
mad; he was only a criminal—only a forger. 
He got up and went toward the door. Then he 
caught the old man’s eyes following him wist- 
fully. He turned back and knelt down before 
him, and put his arms round his neck and kissed 
his grizzled face. 

“* Father, how could youdo it? howcould you?” 

The old man’s frame shook and quivered, and 
for a long time he tried in vain to speak. 

“<T was driven to it, Ned, driven to it. Iowed 
them money—the Company. ‘It would have 
been discovered. I should have lost my place, 
I should have taken it up on Monday. It was 
only due yesterday. I thought I should be in 
time.” 

‘* How would you have taken it up, father ?” 

If, indeed, the money were actually forth-com- 
ing, it might be possible the matter would go no 
farther. 

‘*T should have borrowed it, Ned.” 

‘* From the Company ?” 

Fleetwood nodded. 

“Have you taken—do you owe them any 
more?” 

‘© & couple of hundred pounds, perhaps.” 

“* And private debts ?” 

“*No, nota penny. I never would rup in debt, 
you know, Ned. I’ve always paid on the nail 
all my life. It was that ruined me, Ned; that 
principle Thad. And I couldn’t see your moth- 
er going without her little comforts, and you 
have cost me such a lot, Ned. I hoped to have 
made a gentleman of you, but I am lost alto- 
gether now. I shall end my days in a hulk. 
Well, it doesn’t much matter.” 

Edward knelt by the table, his forehead 
pressed between his two hands, his reason quite 
oyerthrown. 

‘* John will be coming in directly,” he said 
at last. ‘* What shall we say to him?” 


Save me, Ned, 
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“‘We will tell him it is a mistake; that this 
letter is intended for John Jones, a customer of 
the Company’s.” 

Edward shook his head. ‘‘No use; it’s sure 
to come out. Are there—are there any other 
names to this bill?” 

‘*Only the Company’s indorsement, and that 
I have a right to sign.” 

“Then you only wrote my name and John’s?” 

“*Only those.” 

Come, after all, the matter was not hopeless. 
If only John could be induced to be silent as to 
the forgery, then he, Edward, might be able to 
raise the money in a few days. He would have 
to pay heavily for it, but that he couldn’t help. 
He would insist on his father’s retiring. The 
Company would give him a pension, and with 
the balance of his salary left after paying off the 
installments of the enormous incubus of debt his 
father’s rescue would involve, they would be 
enabled to live together in some cheap house in 
some cheap neighborhood. ‘There would be no 
marriage for him, no Patty—to that he must 
make up his mind at once; but absolute degra- 
dation and misery would be saved. If only John 
would consent! 

But would John be thus tractable? and would 
he hold to his word with Lucy, or would he 
break that sweet sister's heart? They couldn't 
expect him to hold to his troth, but it would be 
very hard if he didn’t. Then another thought 
flashed into his brain. There was Lucy’s little 
portion—five hundred pounds—was that safe ? 

“* Father, where's Lucy’s money ?” 

Fleetwood shook his head, waved his hands, 
and groaned. 

at What, is that gone too? Father, how could 

‘ou ? 

The thing seemed hopeless now; and yet, 
after all, he had only robbed his own children. 
Surely they could contrive that no punishment 
should fall upon him. 

Edward thought for a few moments. ‘‘Is 
there any thing else, father,” he said at last— 
“any thing else you have taken ?” 

‘* No, nothing.” 

“Then, after all, we may save you. If only 
John were tractable. Every thing depends upon 
him—every thing.” 

{ro BE CONTINUED.) 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Az was a bright October afternoon when we 
entered the granite gateway of Mount Au- 
burn Cemetery, which is situated, as is well 
known, on the Cambridge road, a few miles 
from Boston. We had more than once visited 
this consecrated ground when the spring flow- 
ers were just unfolding, and when summer fo- 
liage was green and fresh; but now it was 
clothed in autumn’s richest hues. And as the 
soft sunshine fell upon myriads of leaves and 
blossoms—golden, scarlet, crimson, purple, and 
variegated in color—the scene was glorious. No 
sadness seemed to linger around a spot made so 
magnificently beautiful by nature and art. As 
we wandered about for a couple of hours we 
remembered that a month before we had strayed 
through the winding paths and avenues of Green- 
wood Cemetery with equal pleasure and interest. 
But in Mount Auburn, especially in the older 
portions, there seems to be a simplicity of style, 
and a variety in the laying out and ornament- 
ing of lots, which are more especially noticeable 
than in Greenwood—features which are doubt- 
less due, in part, to the natural conformation of 
the ground. “ Consecration Dell” is a deep pic- 
turesque valley, while on one side rises an emi- 
nence one hundred and twenty-five feet above 
the level of the Charles River, and upon which 
a tower sixty feet high has been erected. From 
this tower can be obtained one of the finest pros- 
pects in the environs of Boston. In Mount Au- 
burn Cemetery rest the remains of many distin- 
guished persons. One of the earliest monuments 
was erected to the memory of Gaspar Spurz- 
heim, the celebrated Tire oloeists the bronze 
statue of Dr. Nathaniel Bowditch, a noted man 
of science, is conspicuous; and a tall marble 
column marks the inclosure where lie the re- 
mains of Abbott and Amos Lawrence. A beau- 
tiful granite obelisk is reared to the memory of 
Benjamin Franklin. The ‘Ossoli Memorial’? 
bears a lengthy inscription, giving the strange 
history of “Margaret Fuller Ossoli. Born in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, May 23, 1810. By 
birth a child of New England—by adoption, a 
citizen of Rome—by genius, belonging to the 
world....And of her husband, Giovanni Angelo, 
Marquis Ossoli. He gave up rank, station, and 
home for the Roman Republic, and for his wife 
and child. And of the child, Angele Eugene 
Philip Ossoli, born in Rieti, ain eptember 5, 
1848....They passed from this life faze ety by 
shipwreck, July 19, 1850."....A beautiful mar- 
ble temple marks the resting-place of Hon. Sam- 
uel Appleton; a plain sarcophagus bears the 
name of “‘ Rufus Choate;” and near the tower 
are deposited the remains of Edward Everett. 
The poet N. P. Willis is buried in Mount Au- 
burn; so also Jonas Chickering, the celebrated 
jianoforte maker; Jared Sparks, of literary 
fame; Josiah Quincy; and the eminent jurist, 
Joseph Story. A fine granite monument is to 
the “memory of Dr. J. E. Worcester, the emi- 
nent lexicographer.” But time and space would 
fail to mention other well-known names. Nor 
have we alluded to many monuments conspicu- 
ous for beauty or elaborate workmanship. We 
will only add that in the chapel of the cemetery 
are fine marble statues of Joseph Story, John 
Winthrop, John Adams, and James Otis. 





The first frost of the season at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, is said by a local paper to have been 
hailed by the fever-stricken inhabitants with 
enthusiastic joy. Before sunrise hastily dressed 
men, women, and children rushed out-of-doors 
to breathe the precious air of the purifying frost, 
and to touch, with thankful hands, the cold 
messenger of health. Every where in the city 
doors and windows were opened, and houses 
and garments exposed to the disinfecting agerfcy 
of the cold, pure air. 


The antumn equinox scarce returhs Wisi Bote 
unvarying regularity than does the fair of the 
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American Institute, which is now in progress 
for the forty-second time. It is held this year 
at the former skating rink on Third Avenue, 
between Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth streets, 
which has been purchased for the purpose by 
the Institute, in order to secure a permanent 
place for its annual exhibitions, which, by their 
display of useful industrial inventions and im- 
provements, are of public interest to the coun- 
try at large. The present exhibition presents 
numerous interesting features; among others, 
mammoth automatic looms that weave and 
shape corsets and under-garments in a truly as- 
tonishing manner; sewing-machines that stitch 
every thing, from muslin ruffles to gloves and 
boots, with the same exquisite finish, varying 
the thread from number 300 cotton to a waxed- 
end; ice-crushing and stone-crushing machines, 
which grind the hardest substance to powder; 
improved printing-presses ; labor-saving house- 
hold devices; American silks, parasols and um- 
brellas; jewelry, silver-ware; mammoth fruit and 
vegetables—in a word, a bewildering confusion 
of the richest and rarest in a thousand different 
departments. Exhibitions of this kind serve 
admirably to stimulate industry, and to make 
the public acquainted with the progress of the 
arts. The American Institute is now in its for- 
ty-sixth year, having been founded in 1828 by a 
few wealthy gentlemen of culture for the pur- 
pose of promoting improvements in the mechan- 
ic arts, and encouraging American industry. 
The first fair was held the same year at Masonic 
Temple, Broadway. It lasted three days, and 
was very successful. For many years afterward 
the exhibitions were held in Castle Garden. 
The offices of the Institute are in Cooper Union. 
We learn that it is the intention, when a suitable 
site can be obtained, in the Central Park or else- 
where, to erect an Industrial Palace, at a cost 
of $2,000,000, for the use of the Institute, that 
shall surpass any similar edifice in existence. 





Many persons are seriously poisoned at this 
season of the year while gathering autumn leaves. 
There are, however, only a few plants in our 
woods which are dangerous to handle, though it 
should be remembered that some few individu- 
als are peculiarly susceptible to poisonous in- 
fluences, and are injured by plants that are not 
generally harmful. What is sometimes known 
as the ‘‘ American ivy’? should be avoided. It 
has three leaflets to a stem, and is early tinted 
with the most brilliant hues. The poisonous 
dogwood also is dangerous to handle. Its pin- 
nate foliage is somewhat like the sumacs, but 
more shining, and assumes an intense scarlet. 

In England unfaithful cashiers receive punish- 
ment. An employé of the New British Iron 
Company who “ misappropriated”? $7500 has been 
sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. 





Patient labor accomplishes vastly more im- 
portant results than genius. 

““What is your secret ?” asked a lady of Tur- 
ner, the painter. 

He answered, ‘I have no secret, madam, but 
hard work.”” 

Says Dr. Arnold, ‘“ The difference between one 
man and another is not so much in talent as in 
energy.” 

“Nothing,” says Reynolds, ‘is denied well- 
directed labor, and nothing is to be obtained 
without it.” 

“Excellence in any department,” says John- 
son, ‘can now »e attained by the labor of a 
lifetime, but is nut to be purchased at a lesser 
price.” 

“There is but one method,” says Sydney 
Smith, ‘and that is, hard labor.” 





A young man in Texas recently bonght a fine 
orchard of two hundred apple-trees, and tapped 
every one of them in order to secure a supply 
of cider! : 





Some years ago, just as the Cunard steamer 
Scotia was leaving Liverpool, a fussy little gen- 
tleman rushed up to Commodore Judkins, who 
was then in command of the vessel, and asked 
him if he thought the Scotia would arrive in 
New York upon a certain day in time for him 
to catch the noon train for Philadelphia, The 
captain looked at him a moment in silence, and 
then, taking out his watch, replied, ‘‘I fear, Sir, 
we will be five minutes too late!” 





At a recent meeting of the school committee 
of Chelsea, Massachusetts, it was suggested that 
there be in schools a delay of twenty-four hours 
before a teacher inflicted punishment for any of- 
fense—until passion had cooled. After much 
debate, however, it was decided to pass and is- 
sue an order to the teachers not to inflict pun- 
ishment upon their pupils till they shall have 
consulted with the sub-committee of their re- 
spective schools. 





Chicago has set a good example in establish- 
ing at one of her railway stations a free reading- 
room. The room is large and pleasant, and or- 
namented with pictures and flowers. It con- 
tains plenty of magazines and newspapers, and 
is supported by voluntary contributions. In 
one month over seven hundred waiting travelers 
found rest and pleasant occupation in this read- 
ing-room. 





Who shall have thegold? Near Bavais, France, 
workmen have dug uP vases containing gold 

ieces of the times of the Roman emperors. It 
is reported that more than ten millions of coins 
are concealed in that vicinity, and nearly a mill- 
jon have already been brought to light. The 
proprietor of the land claims the treasure, so 
does the state, and so do the workmen. 





The old farmer who was dictating his will 
took an unusual view of things. He said, ‘7 
give and bequeath to my wife the sum of £100 
ayear. Is that writ down?” 

“Yes,” said the lawyer; “but she is not so 
old but that she may marry again, Won't you 
make any change in that case? Most people 

0. 


“Ah! do they? Well, write again, and say 
if my wife marry again I give and bequeath to 
her the sum of £200 a year. That’ll do, won’t 
it?” 

“Why, that’s just double the sum that she 
wi ave had if she hal remained unmarried,” 
said the \ lly the other way.”” 

y yy rind “but he that takes 
her will deserve it 








Lambrequin 
in Raised 
Embroidery. 


For the foundation of this 
lambrequin use dark brown 
cloth, and on the middle of 
this apply a piece of light 
brown cloth, on which is worked a bouquet in 
raised embroidery. The flowers are cut of blue 
cloth in several shades. ‘The leaves are worked with green silk 
in satin stitch, and the stems and vines with similar silk in half- 
polka stitch. The calyxes of the flowers are worked with yellow 
silk in knotted stitch. The edge of the medallion is of white 
cloth, which is ornamented in satin stitch with brown saddler’s 
silk, and bordered on the inner and outer edges with gold cord. 
The latter is fastened on with stitches of black silk. The foun- 
dation of the lambrequin is ornamented, as shown by the illustra- 





Fig. 1.—Borper 1x Waite EmBrorvery. 


tion, with flowers of white cloth and with leaves of green cloth in 
seyeral shades, The berries are worked in satin stitch with red 
silk, and the veins, stems, and vines are worked with green silk. 
Besides this stitch brown silk cord in two‘shades and gold cord 
on the lambrequin with black ‘and brown silk as- shown by the 
illustration, The colors can be varied of course to match the 
furniture of the room. 


Lamprequin IN Raised Esprorery. 


Borders in White Embroidery, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuese borders are suitable for trimming 
children’s dresses, linen, lingerie, ete. ‘They 
are worked, according to the purpose for which 
designed, on linen, batiste, nansook, 
or s muslin, with white cotton in satin 
and half-polka stitch. In working the border 
shown by Fig. 1, fasten on a piece of guipure 
cord with long stitches. ‘The scallops on the 
outer edge are button-hole stitched, as shown 
by the illustration. 


Ladies’ Fall and Winter Dresses, 
Figs. 1-6, 

Fig. 1.—Gray Camer’s-Hair Dress WITH 
Brack Gros Gra Basq The skirt of 
this dress of gray camel’s-h: is arranged in 
kilt pleats in front, and trimmed in the back 
with gathered ruffles of the mate: Basque 
with vests. of black gros grain, trimmed with 
ruches of the same. White Swiss muslin fraise and under- 
sleevs 

Fig. 2.—Lrar Brown Portin Dress. This dress is trimmed 
with rolls of darker gros grain and with silk fringe. White lace 
fraise and cuffs of fine linen. 

Fig. 3.—Gray anp Vioter Srrirep Serce Dress, . This 
dress is trimmed with folds and bows of violet velyet. ‘ Chemi- 





























sette and sleeves 
of fine white lin- 
en, 

Fig. 4.—Risi- 
DA GREEN CAsH- 
MERE Dress. The skirt of this 
dress is trimmed with narrow 
gathered flounces of the mate- 
rial. The polonaise is furnished with a binding, 
and with revers of velvet in a darker shade, White 
batiste chemisette and under-sleeves. Pink ribbon bow and loops 
in the hair. 

Fig. 5.—Ortve Green Draconat Croru Dr 
is trimmed with folds and tabs of black gros gr: Collar and 
cuffs of white linen, and cravat of black crépe de Chine. 

Fig. 6.—Srer, Bruz Six Dress. This dress is trimmed 
with ruffles, pnffs, and a scarf of the material, and with lace. 
White lace fraise, 








This dress 














Fig. 2.—Borper 1% Wuite*Empromery. 


CHIROGNOMONY. 


Cee eNO Ne helps us to judge of character by the form 
of the hand and the shape of the fingers. A French pro- 
fessor of this science divides hands into three sorts: the first sort 
have fingers with pointed tops; the second, square tops; the 
third, spade-shaped tops. (By ‘‘ spade-shaped” is meant fingers 





Fig. 1.—Gray Camenr’s-uam Dress with 
Brack Gros Grain Basque. 


Fig. 2.—Lear Brown 
Porrin Dress. 


Fig. 3.+Gray Ano VIoLet 
Srripep. Serce Dress. 


Fras. 1-6.—LADIES’- FALL AND WINTER DRESSES. 





Fig. 4.—Résepa GREEN Fig. 
Casumere Dress. 





5.—Onive GREEN 
Diaconar Cromm Dréss) 


Fig, 6}—Srret Biue 
Sm.k Dress. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. — 


_[Novenser 8, 1873. 





folds ; the fixed and tearful fall of the eye in its 
utter hopelessness ; the rigidity of repose, which 
marks that there has been no motion nor change 
in the trance of agony since the last blow was 
struck on the coffin-lid; the quietness and gloom 
of the chamber; the spectacles marking the place 
where the Bible was last closed, indicating how 
lonely has been the life, how unwatched the de- 
parture, of him who is now laid solitary in his 
sleep—these are all thoughts, thoughts by which 
the picture is separated at once from hundreds 
of equal merit as far as mere painting goes, by 
which it ranks as a work of high art, and stamps 
its author not as the neat imitator of the texture 
of a skin or the fold of a drapery, but as the 
man of mind.” 





“ GO0OD-MORNING.” 
See illustration on page 717. 

NDER all circumstances pigeons are very 

pretty, attractive creatures. The species 
comprises a greater variety of form and plumage 
than that of any other domestic bird. When, 
for example, we see the Jacobin, with the vult- 
ure-like ruff of feathers round its neck ; the Nun, 
with her black head and white body; the Owl, 
with its short beak and round head; the ‘I'rump- 
eter, with its feathery legs; the Fan-tail, with its 
spreading tail; or the Pouter, with its head al- 
most hidden in its puffed-out crop, it is difficult 
to believe that all these birds belong to the 
pigeon tribe. Again, the pigeon, as far as we 
are aware, is the only domestic bird which will- 
ingly attaches itself to the haunts of: man with- 
out losing the qualities natural to its wild state. 
Ages of civilization have rendered the common 
fowl such a weighty creature in proportion to its 
wing-power that it can hardly make shift to 
flutter over a low wall. Not so the pigeon. 
‘They fully retain that valuable gift which en- 
ables them to get nearer to heaven (the material 
heaven, at all events) than their featherless biped 
masters. Watch a party of Tumblers, and ob- 
serve how, led by their captain, they soar to an 
immense height in closely serried flight. Yet, 
in spite of this power, they are the most home- 
loving of creatures, and after careering all day 
under the measureless blue vault of sky, they 
come home to a poky little chamber in the cote 
(which is perhaps constructed out of a dilap- 
idated beer-barrel) as cheerfully and contentedly 
as if they were steady city clerks going home to 
tea, But never does the pigeon look prettier 
than when he perches familiarly on the shoulders 
of beauty, and condescends to place his little 
beak between her rosy lips. ‘The lady, too, 
shows to great advantage when surrounded by 
these feathered pets. The glance of her eye is 
softer, her smile sweeter, her attitude more 
graceful. So perhaps thinks some human ad- 
mirer who watches her unseen, and, half jealous 
of her pets, wishes that he were a Blue Rock, 
on the same principle that love-smitten Romeo 
wished himself a glove on Juliet’s hand. 





THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 
{From our Own CorresponpEnt.] 

EAMINGTON, Warwickshire, is such a fa- 
vorite resort of Americans in England that 

it will interest some who have heard of it from 
so many of their countrymen, and never seen it, 
to know a few particulars concerning the aspect 
of the town. It is an extremely pleasant spot to 
winter in, and from its beauty and convenience 
in every way fully justifies the preference you 
extend to it. ‘The Americans have indeed had 
a great deal to do with the rapid growth of the 
town of late years, and its rising importance. 
Some forty years ago Leamington was merely a 
village; itis now a fashionable watering-place,and 
a large and wealthy market-town. Its position is 
extremely picturesque: it lies on both sides, but 
mainly on the north bank, of the Leam—whence 
its name—and ocenpies the bottom and slopes of 
a richly wooded valley. ‘The mineral waters of 
Leamington first brought it into note, and for 
many years formed the only attraction of the 
place; they have, however, been long since 
completely superseded by more distant and in- 
accessible springs, and scarcely count for any 
thing in the present day with the numerous vis- 
itors who frequent the pretty town. Still it will 
be of interest perhaps to a few to learn that the 


springs are as abundant and as hygienic as when _ 


fickle Fashion smiled on them and sent her yo- 
taries to drink of their healing waters. The old 
well immortalized by Camden is still to be seen, 
with a neat pump over it, in perfect working or- 
der. New springs were discovered since this 
one first drew the grateful crowds around that 
historical pump in 1784. Various establish- 
ments were formed in the feighborhood of each 
as it sprang into notice and claimed the patron- 
age of the medical magnates of its day. The 
Royal Spa is the principal of all the baths that 
at present exist in the town; it is admirably or- 
ganized, with hot and cold, shower and vapor 
baths, and large pump-rooms. ‘The town itself 
otters every accommodation in the way of fine 
dwelling-houses, handsome shops, hotels, and 
public buildings. It possesses a fine public libra- 
ry, With reading-rooms and an assembly-room 
overhead ; a second assembly-room offers a con- 
venient resource for those who love dancing, and 
who wish to give balls without the fatigue and 
annoyance of turning their own house out of the 
windows. ‘There 'is a large and well-kept botan- 
ical garden, and a beautiful promenade called 
the Ranelagh Gardens; a museum, a picture- 
gallery, and a theatre ; churches for every form 
of Christian worship, and a national school. 
Those who seek educational resources for their 
family will find them in abundance at Leaming- 
ton, and at less expense than in London, whose 
proximity to the town is one of its many advan- 





tages. The distance is a good couple of hours 
by rail. Leamington used to be a favorite resort 
for persons who wanted to economize ; but alas! 
thanks to you, this most desirable inducement 
can scarcely be said to exist there now. The 
Hotels are about as dear as any where else, and 
the houses very little less than Brighton or Tor- 
quay, from ten to sixteen guineas a week being 
now, on an average, the price of a good house in 
a fine situation. ‘The vicinity of Rugby, one of 
the finest of English pub! chools, fixes many 
families at Leamington. Rugby was founded 
in 1567, and may be said to have created the 
town from which the school derives its name. 
It is situated at a distance of twelve or fourteen 
miles from Leamington, and is therefore very 
convenient for parents who wish to see their sons 
at school there. Within an easy distance from 
the town there are other places of note, and de- 
lightful spots for picnic excursions in the sum- 
mer. Stratford-on-Avon, the birth-place of 
William Shakspeare, is not many miles from the 
town of Warwick, and the stream of pilgrims 
from all parts of England is incessantly ebbing 
to and fro along the banks of the sluggish little 
river above which rises the church where the 
great poet of mankind lies in his sequestered 
grave. The house in Henley Street where he 
was born has been purchased by national sub- 
scription, and is to be seen by visitors; the one 
where he spent his last years, and where he died, 
was pulled down by some improving Vandal of a 
landlord in 1759. Warwick Castle, which was 
one of the finest, if not, indeed, the very grandest 
specimen of the old feudal castles of England, 
was in a great portion destroyed by fire, you 
remember, about a year ago. ‘The Earl of War- 
wick was so gracious~in ‘allowing strangers to 
visit his princely dwelling, and inspect its treas- 
ures of art, paintings, sculpture, armory—every 
thing that taste and wealth had accumulated 
within its walls for centuries—that the catastro- 
phe was felt to be a public calamity by the towns- 
people, and indeed by the entire county, for the 
prospect of admission to see the marvels of War- 
wick Castle drew thousands of visitors yearly to 
all the surrounding districts; they determined, 
therefore, to rebuild it for its noble owner, whose 
fortune, large as it is, would have been unequal 
to so immense an undertaking. ‘The work of 
restoration is rapidly progressing, and before 
‘long the majestic pile will be once more the 
glory of Warwickshire, and the delight of intelli- 
gent sight-seers and lovers of the beautiful. Let 
those Americans who winter at Leamington not 
neglect to see it. Close by they will find an old 
almshouse that will interest them in a different 
way. It was founded by the Earl of Leicester, 
Queen Elizabeth's favorite, and is called the 
Leicester Hospital. The endowment was so 
munificent that the master draws from it a sala- 
ry of £400 a year, and the twenty “brethren,” 
poor men who have known better days, receive 
£30 a year from the same fund. Leamington 
has the strong attraction for invalids of a mild 
climate in winter; it is sheltered, and, lying in 
a valley, escapes the biting winds of the higher 
towns, such as Nuneaton, which is nine miles 
north of the famous ribbon town, Coventry, and 
which, but for its cheapness as being out of 
the way of all nice things except ribbons, offers 
no advantage whatever to strangers. The ex- 
penses of living have increased within the last 
few years at Leamington in about the same pro- 
portion as the houses. Americans may yet stem 
the torrent in a great measure by holding out 
against the high prices they have inaugurated. 
Let them leave their extravagant habits behind 
them for a while, and adopt the more homely 
ones of the people around them. ‘This advice 
applies specially to their dress, the magnificence 
of which very naturally persuades the English 
trades-people that they have money to hrow 
away, and that it is only kind to help them to 
get rid of it. Comer. 























GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
FROM THE “MILL ON THE FLOSS.” 


HE small ‘old-fashioned book (Thomas & 
Kempis), for which you need only pay six- 
pence at a book-stall, works miracles to this day, 
turning bitter waters into sweetness: while expen- 


sive sermons and treatises, newly issued, teave all - 


things as they were before. It was written down 
by a hand that waited for the heart’s prompting ; 
it is the chronicle of a solitary, hidden anguish, 
struggle, trust, and triumph—not written on vel- 
vet cushions to teach endurance to those who are 
treading with bleeding feet on the stones. And 
so it remains to all time a lasting record of hu- 
man needs and human consolations: the voice 
of a brother who, ages ago, felt and suffered and 
renounced—in the cloister, perhaps, with serge 
gown and tonsured head, with much chanting 
and long fasts, and with a fashion of speech dif- 
ferent from ours—bnt under the same silent far- 
off heavens, and with the same passionate de- 
sires, the same strivings, the same failures, the 
same weariness, 





Until every good man is brave, we must expect 
to find many good women timid—too timid even 
to believe in the correctness of their own best 
promptings, when these would place them in a 
minority. 





Ugly and deformed people have great need of 
unusual virtues, because they are likely to be ex- 
tremely uncomfortable without them; but the 
theory that unusual virtues spring by a direct 
consequence out of personal disadvantages, as 
animals get thicker wool in severe climates, is 
perhaps a little overstrained. The temptations 
of beauty are much dwelt upon, but I faney they 
only bear the same relation to those of ugliness 
as the temptation to excess at a feast where the 
delights are varied for eye and ear as well as pal- 





ate bears to the temptations that assail the des- 
peration of hunger. Does not the Hunger Tow- 
er stand as the type of the utmost trial to what 
is human in us? 








Feeble limbs easily resign themselves to be 
tethered, and when we ave subdued by sickness, 
it seems possible to us to fulfill pledges which tha 
old vigor comes back and breaks, 





The last act of baseness—the tasting of joys 
that were wrung from crushed hearts. 





It is always chilling in friendly intercourse to 
say you have no opinion to give. And if you 
deliver an opinion at all, it is mere stupidity not 
to do it with an air of conviction and well-found- 
ed knowledge. You make it your own in utter- 
ing it, and naturally get fond of it. 





I think I should have no other mortal wants 
if I could always have plenty of music. It seems 
to infuse strength into my limbs and ideas into 
my brain. Life seems to go on without effort 
when I am filled with music. At other times 
one is conscious of carrying a weight. 





If we use common words on a great oeeasion, 
they are the more striking, because they are felt 
at once to have a particular meaning, like old 
banners or every-day clothes hung up in a sacred 
place. 

T've never any pity for conceited people, be- 
cause I think they carry their comfort about with 
them. 





It always seemed to me a sort of clever stupid- 
ity only to have one sort of talent—almost like 
a carrier-pigeon. 


Our life is determined for us; and it makes 
the mind very free when we give up wishing, and 
only think of bearing what is laid upon us, and 
doing what is given us to do. 





The worst of all hobbies are those that people 
think they can get money at. They shoot their 
money down like corn out of a sack then. 





‘The world isn’t made of pen, ink, and paper; 
and if you’re to get on in the world, young man, 
you must know what the world’s made of. 
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REUBEN CULWICK. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
* JOHN JENNINGS. 


Mrs. Saran EastBett, of St. Oswald’s, was 
correct in her judgment. Hope Street, Cam- 
berwell, was not a fashionable quarter of the 
great metropolis. It is sufficient to indicate that 
populous thoroughfare as one of the turnings de- 
bouching from the Camberwell New Road—a 
street without pretension, a cross between a Lon- 
don street and a thoroughfare a little way out of 
town, and familiar to clerks with no spare cash 
to expend on omnibus or train, as a short-cut, 
providing one did not lose his way, to Walworth 
Road. 

Certainly not fashionable, althongh the inhab- 
itants had music with their meals—it being a street 
much frequented by organ men, who ground out 
Verdi in long lengths all day, and were reward- 
ed by small donations from patrons who never 
failed them when work was plentiful. It was.a 
street, also, wherein there was much dancing to 
the organ music; and where so many limp and 
smeary children came from in the long summer 
evenings, which were made hideous by multifa- 
rious screechings, was matter for grave wonder- 
ment. It was a street of one-story private houses 
principally, which -had broken out here and there 
into shops, that had been erected over front gar- 
dens by speculative landlords, and had not al- 
ways been successful ventures, judging by the 
aspect of the tenants or the goods which were 
dealt in. It was a street that the tallyman and 
the broker’s man, the civil young man behind 
the loan-office counter and the uncivil old man 
from the county court, knew better than any 
street in the parish, and where the rate-collect- 
ors had more trouble in getting in their accounts 
than in any part of their weary and pertinacious 
rounds. It was an unequal street, too, and full 
of class distinctions. ‘There were three or four 
two-story houses, with wider front gardens and 
less rickety palings, toward Camberwell, just as 
there were some smaller and dirtier hovels as 
the street narrowed toward the busy thorough- 
fare of Walworth, where there were two courts 
sacred to hard-working but disputations Irish 
families, who brought their fire-irons into the 
streets on holidays and Sundays, and rapped each 
other’s heads with them when religious or po- 
litical differences required force of argument. 
It was a street that boasted of one large red- 
brick house even, that in days gone by—possibly 
when there was only a bridle-path from. Lam- 
beth to the pleasant little hamlet of Walworth 
—might have stood alone there, looking over 
miles of fields and hedge-rows, ending with. the 
Sydenham hills. Now it was dedicated to fes- 
tivity and to Bankruptcy Court decrees at alter- 
nate periods of the year. It had a garden of an 
acre, which by-gone speculators had~ hemme 
round with mouldy little arbors; it had also an 
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orchestra, a dancing platform, and a grass-plot 
on which fire-works were let off on gala nights 
when the admission was sixpence, half of which 
amount might be taken out in drink. It was a 
place which the magistrates had striven to keep 
shut, and which had an ugly habit of evading 
magistrates, and of opening suddenly under mys- 
terious licenses, or without any particular license 
worth alluding to. It copied in a feeble and 
flabby way the more respectable and pretentious 
gardens of the Royal Surrey or the extinct Vaux- 
hall; but it was a bad place at the core, known 
to characters of all degrees of badness and ll 
degrees of foolishness, where silly servant-girls 
and vicious shop-men giggled and danced and 
promenaded, and were the most respectable of 
the community, 

‘Three doors from this select place of enter- 
tainment was Hope Lodge, one of the two-sto- 
ried houses already mentioned, and here at the 
time of our narrative resided Mr. Reuben Cul- 
Wick, short-hand writer, occasional special re- 
Porter to the Penny Trumpet, and a gentleman 
with a small connection among a certain class 
of tradesmen whose books were too many for 
their calculating powers, and invariably became 
obscure in details toward Saturday. 

Reuben Culwick- occupied the first floor of 
Hope Lodge, and under the bell-handle in the 
right-hand door-post was a tiny brass plate with 
his name engraved thereon, and ‘ First Floor” 
in small Roman capitals written underneath, oth- 
erwise it might have been impossible, without 
very ample instructions for the purposes of iden- 
tification, to discover the residence of our hero; 
for the gentleman who rented Hope Lodge, and 
to whom Reuben paid the modest sum of three 
shillings and sixpence weekly for the hire of 
apartments which the lodger had furnished after 
his own taste, had not hidden his light under a 
bushel, and had extinguished Reuben’s claim to 
locality by extensive advertising over his house 
front. 
capitals on a crimson ground, was the sky line of 
the edifice, and another board, with a ‘‘Jen- 
nings” of somewhat more moderate proportions, 
had been fastened between the windows of the 
first and second floors, while ‘¢ Jennings, Pyro- 
technic Artist,” in blue and yellow, by way of 
variety of coloring, was inscribed’ over a dingy 
shop-front, behind which were various fire-work 
eases, soiled and fly-spotted and time-worn, and 
many of them hollow shams, despite the air of 
explosive business about their blue touch-paper 
caps. On the door also had been painted ‘‘ Jen- 
nings, Fire-work-maker to the Court,” and over 
the door was a plaster coat of arms, significant 
of the royal patronage which the family legend 
asserted had been once vouchsafed to an extinct 
Jennings, who had been blown to atoms one Guy 
Fawkes season. 

The present proprietor, who jested at ill luck 
at times, when questioned concerning this an- 
nouncement, intimated with a chuckle that the 
court alluded to was one of the narrow thorough- 
fares at the other end of the street, which was 
liberal with its patronage when November nights 
came round. ‘ 

Mr. Jennings was always waiting for Novem- 
ber, although he drove a little business in col- 
ored fires for minor theatres at all times of the 
year, and had twice been pyrotechnist to the 
‘*Royal Saxe-Gotha Gardens,” next door but 
two, where he had twice been nearly ruined by 
the defulcations of impecunious lessees, whom he 
had trusted with-all his heart and all his powder. 

On that May night of Reuben Culwick’s re- 
turn to London he was standing at his door 
smoking a long clay pipe, and waiting patiently 
for November, after his general rule. Trade 
was slack, and he had finished work and taken 
to fresh air, which he preferred receiving in his 
shirt sleeves when the weather was not too in- 
clement for its reception. It was past eleven 
o'clock, and a dark, dull night for Mr. Jennings’s 
vigils; but he clung pertinacionsly to his door- 
post, like a man who thought November wonid 
slip by him in the dark if he did not keep his 
eyes open. But on that particular evening he 
was not waiting for November so intently as for 
his lodger, Reuben Culwick, who had said that 
he should be back that evening, and who was a 
man on whose word every body might rely. Be- 
ing a man to be trusted, Mr. Jennings, fire-work- 
maker, sat up for his lodger, for the earliest 
glimpse of the ‘‘ first-floor,” whom he had missed 
exceedingly during the last fortnight. There 
were some ties of sympathy between landlord and 
tenant which accounted for this, and which will 
be more apparent presently, and hence Mr. Jen- 
nings held in high esteem Mr. Reuben Culwick, 
and the. good feeling was reciprocated, despite 
Mr. Jennings possessing many faults, and being 
to all outward seeming scarcely a man to take to 
readily. 

Standing on the threshold of his domicile, with 
the flickering light of the street lamp on his face 
and figure, he seemed a lank and weedy man 
enough, a man whom much tobacco had enerva- 
ted, perhaps, and kept from standing straight at 
that hour, for he leaned at an extraordinary angle 
against the door-post, as though he had a hinge 
in him, which had given way and disturbed his 
grace of outline. _Stillit was repose and ease to 
Mr. Jennings, and he smoked placidly. He was 
very pale, one could-see by the gas-light, a thin 
and much-lined, odd-looking young man of thir- 
ty, with dusty flaxen hair that wanted cutting, 
hanging straight as candles on his head. The 
gentleman’s name in full was John Jennings, 
but the sportive custom of Hope-Street had be- 
stowed upon him the title of ‘*/Three-fingered 
Jack,” forthe irrelevant reason that he had 
blown. away a thumb from his left hand, after 
the family fate, which had never left a Jennings 
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Hope Lodge, in three generations, had been 
thrice blown up and twice burned down; hence 
Reuben Culwick got his apartments at a reason- 





able price, people of nervous temperaments ob- 
jecting to lodge at Jennings's, over the surplus 
stock, after having once ascertained that bits of 
the family had been picked up as far as Camber- 
well Green and Walworth Gate occasionally. 

Suddenly John Jennings, Fire-work-maker to 
the Court, was joined in his watch by a woman 
as thin as he was, and as pale, or else the gas 
opposite was bad for the complexion. She put 
her hands suddenly, and possibly heavily, on his 
shoulder, for Mr. Jennings winced and doubled 
up still more under the pressure. 

**T wish you wouldu't, Lucy,” Mr. Jennings 
said, remonstratively. 

“© Wish I would not what, John ?” asked the 
new-comer on the scene. 

“Take a person off his guard like that, and 
scare him.” 

‘*Have you grown a more nervous creature 
still, watching for what will never come again ?” 
said the woman, with a strange asperity of tone. 

** What will never come again ?” repeated her 
brother, in dismay. ‘Do you mean that Mr, 
Culwick will not come back, then ?” 

fF, Yes.” 

“Bless my soul, how long have you been 
“You 
didn’t say so before—you hadn't such a thought 
an hour ago. What makes you get so foolish an 
idea into your head now?” 

He laughed in an odd, hysterical fashion, like 
a woman, as his greater interest took him out 
of his languid position, and set him upright and 
staring at his sister. 

‘Well, I’ve been thinking it over—what he 
is, and what we are—and I'm sure that he will 
be glad to be rid of us altogether. He has only 
stopped here out of compliment all this while; 
but you can’t see that so well as I can,” she add- 
ed, fretfully. 

“*T haven't tried to see it.” 

**You shut your eyes and trust to chance, 
John—you always did.” 

“Tl trust to Reuben Culwick,” he said, lean- 
ing against the door-post again, and puffing slow- 
ly at his pipe. ‘‘ He said that if he didu’t write 
he would be back here on the second ‘Tuesday in 
May, and back he'll come like clock-work, al- 
though, mind you—” 

“Go on, John. What am I to mind?” asked 
his sister, gravely, as he paused. 

“Although, mind you,” he continued, ‘‘ his 
coming back don’t mean exactly that good luck 
to him which stopping away would, and [ wish 
him good luck—always—anyhow. But then we 
should have heard from him, Isn't he as truth- 
ful as you are?” 

** He may have missed a post,” she answered, 
evasively—‘‘have postponed telling us humble 
folk of the good fortune that has come to him. 
Good news will keep, you know.” 

‘* For a young woman who goes more regular- 
ly to chapel than any one of my acquaintances, 
you are uncommonly uncharitable, Lucy,” said 
Mr. Jennings, meekly, and without any intention 
of satirizing the last speaker. 

“Tt is not want of charity to speak the truth 
that is in one’s mind,” said his sister, in self- 
defense. 

**T am not quite sure of that,” replied John 
Jennings. ‘There are some truths that jar a lit- 
tle. When you told me yesterday that I was a 
poor muddler, it hurt my feelings, though I didn’t 
show it.” 

“And though you will muddle on to the end 
of your life, poor John,” she said, more kindly, 
even tenderly. 

“Very likely. What am I to do?” 

“Rouse yourself—read your Bible—pray,” said 
the strange young woman, with an extraordinary 
energy asserting itself, which seemed to dismay 
her brother, who edged closer to the door-post, 
and looked away from her to another notice 
board erected in his front garden, where ‘‘ Go to 
Jennings for your Fire-works” was legibly in- 
scribed. 

‘There was a long pause after this, broken at 
last by Mr. Jennings saying, 

“You don’t want him back, then, Lucy ?” 

“Not if he will be happier away.” 

“<Prosp2rous, you mean ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“You would like him to forget us?” 

“Tf it would do him any good, or if he wish- 
es it.” 

“Ah, yes! Well, if he has gone, you've wor- 
ried our best friend away, for you always would 
interfere and preach to him.” 

“* He isn’t our best friend.” 

“Yes, I know what you're going to-say,” said 
her brother, feebly, ‘‘of course; buat I’m not 
speaking of that. And Reuben—by George, 
Hurrah !” 

And Mr. Jennings, forgetting his apathy, ran 
down‘his front garden, and went, bare-headed 
and in his shirt sleeves, at full speed down Hope 
Street, leaving his sister in charge of the prem- 
4ses. 

‘*That's like him,” she said, in a pitying tone 
of voice. She took her place against the door- 
post, leaning there-as wearily and listlessly as 
John Jennings had done, and looking in the 
direction in which he had vanished. She was 
short-sighted, and could not see the meeting be- 








| tween the two men; but when she was sure that 


they were coming on together—when a hearty 
laugh from Reuben Culwick, and a little spas- 
modie and thin echo of it from her narrow-chest- 
ed brother, disturbed the stillness of the street— 
she quietly and undemonstratively backed from 
her post of observation into the dark passage 
behind her, and delayed her greeting with the 
man who she had prophesied would not return 
to Hope Lodge. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE WELCOME BACK. 


Tue meeting between Reuben Culwick and 
Johu Jennings was indicative of a considerable 
amount of good feeling, even of friendship, be- 
tween two men whose characters, habits, and 
pursuits were wholly dissimilar. ‘They had been 
absent a fortnight from each other, but John 
Jennings seized both hands of our hero, and 
shook them very heartily. 

“*T thought you would come back, Mr. Reu- 
ben,” he said, with a certain amount of deference 
in his address, despite his friendliness of greet- 
ing—‘‘I really did.” 

“ Did I not say that I should be here to-night 
unless I wrote to the contrary ?” asked Reuben. 
“Yes; but so many things happen, and—”’ 

‘* And Lucy said that 1 should not come back,” 
said Reuben, shrewdly. 

“Yes,” confessed John Jennings. 

‘Ah! she knew better in her heart,” said our 
hero, ‘‘ only she does not look at life so cheerful- 
ly as she might do; but then she’s not strong.” 

“No, she is not strong,” said John Jennings, 
accepting the excuse which his lodger had put 
forward to account for his sister’s distrust. 

“ Has she been well since I have been away ?” 

“Pretty well,” responded John—‘ for her.” 

“ And Tots—how’s Tots ?” 

“Oh, she has been fretting after you in fine 
style.” 

Me I have brought her a doll as big as you are.” 

And then the two men laughed, and it was the 
echo of this langh which had scared Lucy Jen- 
nings into the back parlor, a poorly furnished, 
neatly kept apartment, where she waited patient- 
ly for their arrival, with her thin hands crossed 
upon her lap. 

By the light of the candle on the table it was 
not difficult to perceive that Lucy Jennings had 
been a pretty woman once, before pain and anx- 
iety and time—what three destroyers they are! 
—had taken the prettiness of youth out of her. 
She was not as old as her brother by two years, 
but she looked nearer eight-and-forty than eight- 
and-twenty at first glance. Oniy a careful study 
of her suggested to an observer that she was 
younger than her looks by almost a score of years. 

Reuben Culwick and Jobn Jennings came into 
the parlor together, and the latter, with a croak 
of triumph, exclaimed, ‘There, Lucy, who is 
right now ?” as the former advanced to shake 
hands with her, 

Lucy looked up into the face of the big-chest- 
ed, healthful man, and smiled‘faintly in response 
to the cheery expression which she saw there. 

“*You have kept your word, then, Mr. Reu- 
ben,” she said, placing her hand in his; and a 
very cold hand, with not much life-blood in it, it 
was that lay in his brown palm. 

* But you didn’t think that I should,” he cried. 

““No,” was the fearless reply, as the thin lips 
closed together. 

**Now what does she deserve, to face a man 
and a brother, and a first-floor lodger of long 
and honorable standing, with this odious greet- 
ing ?” he said, turning to John Jennings. 

** A good scolding, certainly,” answered John 
to this appeal. 

He had set aside his pipe, and was fumbling 
at the lock of a small cupboard by the fire-place 
as he replied. 

“*T think so,” answered Reuben ; ‘‘I think it 
shows a want of human feeling, an absence of 
all Christian charity; and Lucy Jennings is 
found guilty—sentenced—executed.” 

Reuben Culwick was in boisterous spirits, or 
he would have never committed the indiscretion 
of suddenly lifting up the prim Miss Jennings in 
his arms and kissing her. In all his life he had 
never kissed her before—never dreamed of tak- 
ing such a liberty with his landlord’s sister; but 
his high spirits carried him away, and lifted 
Lucy Jennings as high as the ceiling before he 
kissed her lightly, and placed her, as he might 
have done a child, in her chair again, where she 
glared at him in amazement, with eyes distended 
and her face not destitute of color now. 

“‘You—have been drinking,” she gasped 
forth, indignantly, ‘tor you would have never 
done that.” ‘ 

“She thinks every body drinks,” said John 
Jennings, pathetically, as he produced from his 
cupboard a half-filled bottle of Irish whisky and 
two glasses, which he placed with due care in the 
centre of the table. 

“No, I haven’t been drinking, Lucy,” said 
Reuben, quietly ; ‘‘but this is home, and I am 
glad to get back to it.” 

_ ‘Ah! I dare say you are,” she added, with 
irony. 

Reuben Culwick was used to her moods, but 
it struck even him that she was different in her 
manner that night. 

‘* Don’t you believe me?” he asked, leaning for- 
ward and regarding her with greater intentness. 

She looked down at the faded hearth-rug at 
this direct appeal, and evaded his steady gaze 
toward her. ‘*If you say so again I will believe 
it,” she answered, after a moment's silence. 

“Tsay that I am glad to get home—that this 
is home,” he said, very firmly. 

“*T believe you, then,” she answered, in a dif- 
ferent tone; ‘* but why are you glad to get back 
to a wretched place like this ?” 

“My mother died here. You and your broth- 
er were kind to her and me when we could not 
help ourselves, when we were very poor, and had 
even got into your debt. You were our only 
friends then. My first start in life, such as it 
was, began here, Lucy.” 

“‘Tt is unsuited for you now, and we are un- 
suited for you too.” 

** How humble we are!” cried Reuben; ‘‘and 
I am as poor as a church mouse still.” 

‘You pretend to be.” 

“* Skeptical still!” he cried. ‘* John, what shall 
I do now?” 

















“*Kiss her again,” said John, as he struggled 
with a refractory cork, and twisted himself into 
hideous contortions in his efforts to extract it. 

“No, I will not have any more of that fool- 
ery,” said Miss Jennings, with intense acerbity 
pervading her plain speaking. 

“‘T wouldn't if she objects,” said John—‘ if 
she doesn’t see the joke of it. I don’t think any 
body has ever kissed her except Tots. She’s not 
used to that kind of thing—she really isn’t.” 

John said all this in good faith, but his sister 
looked the sharpest of daggers at him, as well 
she might, perhaps. John Jennings was duller 
than his sister by several degrees. If she had 
not been brighter than he, they would have both 
been in Camberwell work-house long ago. 

Nothing seemed to distress or disturb the equa- 
nimity of Reuben Culwick. He was glad to get 
back, or he was one of the artfulest hypocrites in 
the county of Surrey. He understood these two 
better than they understood themselves, having 
taken the trouble to study and be interested in 
their eccentricities long ago. 

“* Well, you have sat up and kept a fire burn- 
ing for a man who was not expected, and John 
is coming out with his whisky like a prince,” 
said Reuben; ‘ but you don’t ask me how I have 
fared in the country, what adventures I have had, 
what work I have done, what luck I have en- 
countered—not a word, upon my soul!” 

“* Don't say that,” said Lucy Jennings, with a 
frown. 

“T beg pardon—I had forgotten,” said Reu- 
ben, deferentially. 

“When you are tired—and you must feel tired 
after your long journey—you will find the supper 
laid in your own room,” said Lucy. 

““Thank you ; and till then?” 

‘“Till then we shall be glad to hear how you 
have got on in Worcester,” she said, a womanly 
curiosity exhibiting itself at last. ‘We do not 
attempt to deny that we are interested in you, 
always interested in you, poor as we are.” 

“*Yes, but don’t begin about your poverty 
again, please; poverty may be a blessing in dis- 
guise, for what you and I and John know to the 
contrary,” said Reuben. ‘‘The poorest and most 
afflicted woman was the happiest mortal whom I 
met in Worcestershire, and the richest and most 
prosperous man I found as miserable and mean 
as ever.” 

“Are you speaking of your father now?” 
asked Miss Jennings, anxiously. 

**Yes—the gentleman whom you talked me 
into visiting, prodigal son fashion, ‘but who 
didn’t take me to his breast and weep over me, 
and order his fattest calf to be killed in my hon- 
or,” cried Reuben, a little bitterly. ‘‘I was 
humble and contrite, but he was as hard as 
nails ; and the whole experiment was a tremen- 
dous failure. Did I not say before I started 
that this would be the result ?” 

“* Yes,” said John, ‘‘you certainly said that. 
T am very sorry—I am awfully sorry. What a 
funny man he must be!” 

“«Extremely funny,” said Reuben Culwick, 
dryly : “‘you would die of laughing at his hu- 
mor.” 

“*T)o you regret that you have offered to sink 
a bitter quarrel,” inquired Lucy Jennings, ‘“‘ and 
to make peace ?” 

“No.” 

“*You are glad that you have been to Worces- 
ter, are you not, despite this miserable result ?” 

heyes.” 

“Then the fault lies with him, as it did, be- 
fore you went, with you. And, Mr. Reuben,” 
she added, very earnestly, ‘* you have one sin the 
less, I think.” 

“* Amen to that.” 

Lucy Jennings regarded him keenly, as if a 
suspicion that he was ridiculing her earnestness 
had suggested itself; but Reuben Culwick was 
grave enough. It was not always easy to guess 
when this strong, self-reliant man was in jest or 
earnest, but she gave him credit for being im- 
pressed by her demeanor. 

“* And this mortal, suffering much, and yet so 
happy—who was she?” inquired Lucy. 

“*Ah! there’s a lesson for you, Lucy,” said 
John Jennings, as he mixed the whisky. 

**Have I ever complained?” was the quick 
rejoinder. 

“No, no; I don’t say that yon have,” answer- 
ed her brother, who was sorry that he had spo- 
ken; “you're very patient, and nobody expects 
you to be jolly.” 

“* What kind of woman was she ?” asked the 
sister, turning to Reuben. 

‘Qld and blind, and in an almshonse,” said 
Reuben—‘“ my father's eldest sister.” 

“*She is provided for, then—her eyes are 
closed against the world’s wickedness, and she 
is spared many trials,” said Lucy, somewhat 
sullenly, as if jealous of one more afflicted than 
herself, as invalids are sometimes. 

**T have done a deal of work in the last fort- 
night,” said Reuaben—‘‘ written my special arti- 
cles on the Agricultural Exhibition for the Trump- 
et, earned an extra five pounds” (he did not add 
that he had tucked it under the pillow of Aunt 
Sarah’s bed), “‘had my change of air and scene 
at somebody else’s cost, hunted up no end of re- 
lations, of whom I'll tell you more presently, 
and am back again, all the better for my new 
experience.” 

**Take some whisky,” said John Jennings, 
pushing the glass across to him. 

“Thank you,” said Reuben. 

“*And here’s good Inck to all of us before 
the year's over,” added Jennings, as he raised 
his glass in the hand which wanted a thumb to 
it. ‘Your health, Mr. Reuben; Lucy, yours.” 

Reuben said, ‘‘ Thank you.” Lucey Jennings 
watched her brother tilt down his potent liquid, 
but did not respond to: his kind wishes by so 
much as a nod of gratitude toward him. ter | 





observation elicited a faint protest frond chet 
brother when he had set down his glass. wi 





“*T wish you wouldn't stare at me quite so 
much,” he said, mildly; ‘‘ you make me feel 
uncomfortable at times.” 

“*You'll take to drinking some day, if you are 
not careful,” said Lucy, in a tone of solemn 
warning. 

“*May I not drink a glass of grog when my 
paca comes home?” he inquired, reproacli- 
uily, 

‘A glass does you harm, and costs money— 
and you have no money to spare.” 

“J shall have presently,” he said, nodding his 
head sagaciously.—‘‘ Mr. Reuben, I have been 
keeping some good news back till you came 
home—for good news doesn’t freshen up Lucy 
as it ought, I’m sorry to say.” " 
__ “‘Idon’t remember to have had any good news 
in my life, except what is to be found there, and 
which you know so little about.” She jerked 
her hand in the direction of a large old-fashioned 
Bible on a side-table as she spoke. 

“ Ahem !—yes—no ; but I wish you wouldn't, 
Lucy, come down upon me on week-nights like 
this with Sunday conversation—when Mr. Reu- 
ben's at home, too,” said her brother, 

“Well, the good news, John ?—and then ‘to 
bed, to bed,’” said Reuben, a little impatiently. 

““Phe Royal Saxe-Gotha Gardens will open 
early next month, and I’m appointed pyrotech- 
nist,” John Jennings cried, exultantly. — ‘* Fire- 
works every Monday and Saturday. I shall 
make a clear hundred and fifty pounds, my boy, 
before the year’s out.” 

“*Oh, indeed!” said Reuben Culwick, some- 
what listlessly ; ‘but didn’t the Saxe-Gotha let 
you in last time?” 

‘And the time before too,” added Miss Jen- 
nings. 

““These are responsible people—first-rate lot, 
I hear,” said Mr. Jennings, confidently. 

**T am glad to hear it,” said Reuben; ‘‘ but 
you must let me see to the business contract be- 
tween you this time. I'll draw you up a safe 
one, and save a lawyer's fee, John.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Reuben, when it’s ready,” 
said John Jennings. ‘‘I shall be only too hap- 
py; for you're a business man, with a keen head 
for contracts, which were never quite in my line 
—were they, Lucy?” 

“Never,” said Lucy, agreeing with her broth- 
er for the first time that evening. 

“* Although I’m too old a bird to be taken in 
again, for all that,” added John, as he reached 
his pipe from the mantel-piece and refilled it. 
“Why, if they were to play me any tricks, I'd 
open an opposition gardens round about here 
somewhere, and ruin the lot of them. Hanged 
if I wouldn’t!” 

Lucy Jennings shrugged her shoulders at this 
last suggestion, and Reuben’s mouth twitched 
at the corners. 

“*T wouldn't be in a hurry to do that, even if 
there were any opposition gardens to be discov- 
ered, John,” said Reuben, gravely; ‘‘it’s a rash 
experiment, and wants energy and capital.” 

‘*He never had either,” added Lucy; ‘‘and 
as for the Saxe-Gotha, I wish it was burned 
down to-morrow.” ' 

“God bless me!” ejaculated Mr. Jennings, 
“you don't call that a charitable and Christian 
wish, surely ?” 

**T wish it was burned down to-morrow!” she 
repeated, fiercely; ‘‘it’s an evil place—it’s a— 
oh, Elizabeth, you naughty girl!” 

““What, Tots!” cried Reuben, holding out his 
arms, into which there ran, with pattering bare 
feet, a pretty flaxen-haired child of three years 
old, whose long night-gown did not hinder her 
rush toward him in any great degree. 

“Oh, me so glad you have come back, Ren- 
ben!” said the child, half laughing to begin with, 
and then wholly crying as a wind-up. 

“She'll catch her death of cold!” cried Mr. 
Jennings.—‘‘ Tots, how could you come down 
like this? Why ain’t you asleep?” 

“You said—you said,” sobbed the child, 
‘that he was coming home to-night.” 

‘* Well, here Iam, young one; don’t ery about 
it,” murmured the big man, as his arms folded 
the child to his breast, and his handsome brown 
beard hid her face from view, and tickled her 
terribly, for she struggled into a sitting position 
away from it, and rubbed her face and eyes en- 
ergetically, 

“Elizabeth,” said Lucy, severely, ‘‘this is 
yery wrong. Didn't you promise to go to sleep?” 

“T touldn’t,” answered Elizabeth. 

“Come with me,” began her aunt again, 
when Tots let forth so tremendous a yell of op- 
position that even Lucy, a woman not easily put 
down, succumbed at once. 

“Let her be,” said Reuben Culwick, gruffly. 
Then there was a second pause, after which he 
whispered in the child’s ear a few words which 
arrested her attention, and Tots sat up again. 

“Where is it?” asked Tots. 

“In my portmanteau at the railway station— 
coming home to-morrow, if ‘Tots will go to bed 
now,” answered our hero, 

« And as big as dat?” said Tots, opening her 
arms to their fullest extent. 

“* Bigger.” 

“‘Me go to bed,” said Tots, with alacrity ; 
“but,” she added, ‘‘oo must carry me up tairs.” 

“Of course I will.—Good-night, Uncle Jen- 
nings; good-night, aunt; we're off, Both of us,” 
cried Reuben Culwick; and he was out of the 
room and striding up stairs with the child before 
there was time for Tots to change her mind in 
any Way. 

Brother and sister did not attempt to follow 
him. ‘The brother sat and listened until the 
trampling feet in the room above announced 
that Renben had deposited his charge in her 
crib, sad retired to his own apartments. Tie 
thin wo 


with the worn face turned toward 

the fire, es seat hand across 
je! stealtl 

& How fond he is o} en!” said John 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































HARPER'S BAZAR. 


| Jennings ; ‘‘I think big men always are, Lucy. 
There was Topping—” 

“Don’t bother nie about Topping,” said Lucy, 
fretfully. 

“* Ahem !—no,” he said, with his feeble little 
cough prefacing his remarks again; ‘‘not if you 
wish it, certainly. Still, it’s odd.” 

** What's odd ?” 

“That Reuben’s coming back should have put 
you out in this way.” 

“*T prayed he might never come again.” 

‘Why, we couldn't afford—” 

“The man deserved better fortune than he 
can find here,” she cried, ‘‘and so I didn’t want 
him back. Besides, we don’t agree.” 

‘* Well,” said John, gravely, ‘‘ you and I don’t 
agree, for the matter of that, but still we’re com- 
pany: for each other in our sulks.” 

‘* You never sulk as I do, when the evil in me 
gets the mastery,” said his sister. 

“Why, Lucy, though I say it, and though 
you're a bit hard at times, there isn’t a better 
woman in Hope Street.” 

‘*I wonder if there’s a worse,” said the wom- 
an, very mournfully. 

‘You're not often like this—you're generally 
so patient and quiet.” 

“*T try to be.” 

‘‘ Have you got any thing on your mind ?” 

“Nothing that I should tell you,” was the un- 
civil reply. 

“© Will you have a drop of whisky now ?” 

**No, I won't.” 

John Jennings considered a moment, and then 
said, with an air of profound wisdom asserting 
itself, ‘‘I’m sorry Reuben has seen you in this 
tantrum, because I have often fancied that by- 
and-by you and he would get to like each other. 
He is a man who wants something to love—look 
at him and that child, for instance—and you're 
not a great deal too old, and he’s not proud, 
and you're—” 
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He stopped as Lucy Jennings swung herself 
round, a perfect virago in her last and worst at- 
tack of passion. He had never seen Lucy show 
off in this way before. Had she been at the 
whisky on the sly ? 

‘John, you're a fool!” she screamed; ‘you 
are the worst of fools to think like that, to talk 
like it. I marry him! He think of me! I 
tell you I hate you for saying this to-night!” 

John Jennings gasped for his breath. 

“My dear, I’m sorry if I have hurt your feel- 
ings. If you don’t mind, I'll go to bed.” 

She did not answer, and John Jennings, after 
passing his malformed hand over his forehead in 
a bewildered manner, went to bed accordingly. 

When she was sure that he was gone, the wom- 
an sank of a heap on the shabby hearth-rug, and 
buried her face in her arms, which she leaned 
upon the chair. It was a bitter grief, in which 
strange words escaped her. 

““Why has he come back? Why couldn’t he 
stop away for good ?” 

[ro BE conTrNvED.] 





EVENING TOILETTE. 

HIS tasteful evening dress is of black Cham- 

béry gauze with gold-colored stripes, made 
over black silk. ‘The skirt has the new fan train 
(just introduced by Worth), with a triple pleat 
in the lower part of the back breadth. - The 
stripes on the front breadths'are arranged diag- 
onally.. The apron over-skirt is very long, and 
trimmed up the sides to the tournure. Round 
Josephine waist with square neck—a favorite 
style for new evening dresses. The trimming is 
the new appliqué embroidery of silk and’ che- 
nille on tulle, and represents scarlet, yellow, and 
black roses. The flowers of the corsage and in 
the hair are artificial. Belt and long loops of 
scarlet ribbon. Heavy gold jewelry. 













































































































































EVENING TOILETTE. 
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“GOOD-MORNING.”—[Svz Pace 714.] 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 











ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 
.tA AND OtuERs.—For the benefit of numerous 
vs Wwe will repeat the description of the stitch 
known as “ point Russe,” which was given in No, 24, 
Vol. I. This stitch is the most quickly and easily 
worked of all embroidery stitches, being simply the 
back stitch used in plain sewing, care being taken to 
put the needle through go as to make the stitches fol- 
low in the same direction, by which means the work 
preserves a neat appearance on the under side. Hay- 
ing selected a pattern, draw it either on tissue-paper or 
on the material. This stitch is usually worked in black 
silk, though any other color may be used. It shows 
a single thread on the right side. Different colors 
may be used in the same design, or, in work that re- 
quires shading, different numbers of black silk. ‘This 
stitch is especially designed for embroidering on thin 
muslin, It makes a very pretty cover for toilette 
cushions and the like. Take two thicknesses of fine 
muslin, and work through both. Then cut away the 
under piece of muslin, excepting in the centre of the 
flowers, leaves, etc. This, laid over the colored silk or 
velvet of the cushion, lends the work the appearance 
of raised white flowers bordered with the delicate 
black stitches. This stitch may also be used for em- 
broidering children’s dresses, blouse waists, etc. It is 
most effective on the double thin muslin, as it thus 
presents the appearance of being much more elaborate 
than it really is. In working heavier material it may 
sometimes be necessary to put the needle through 
backward and forward instead of forming the entire 
stitch at once. When the design requires that the 
stitches be very short, they may also be done in this 
manner in order to prevent drawing the work. For 
marking or embroidering pocket-handkerchiefs a 
stitch called point dame is used. This is the same 
stitch—the ordinary back stitch used in sewing—ex- 
cept that greater care must be taken with the under 
side. In working always put the needle so that for 
every stitch on the upper side there may be a corre- 
sponding one on the under side. In working this the 
thread must be carefully fastened after finishing each 
separate part of the design. The under side will be 
different, but equally as neat and conspicuous as the 
upper side. 

Pavrrr.—The tar and oil should stay on overnight, 
and if it is made thin enongh, will surely wash off next 
morning. Can’t say how many applications are nec- 
essary, a8 the number differs in different cases. A 
dozen times at least. 

Matron.—The weak solution of ammonia which 
alone is proper to use on the hair will not injure but 
rather improve it. We hope you have not been put- 
ting pure ammonia on your head, as that certainly will 
spoilit. Do not pinch out the “grubs,” as you call 
them, without touching the spots with strong cam- 
phor, to which ten drops of carbolic acid is added in 
each ounce. 

Autce Maturr.—Introduce people in an easy but 
respectful manner, saying, “ Miss Smith, let me intro- 
duce Mr. Jones;” “Miss Smith, this is Mr. Jones,” or 
simply naming the persons to each other.—See No. 21 
of “Ugly Girl” papers, to come, for directions to im- 
prove the skin. 

Zox.—The color of the hair you send is beautiful as 
itis. The only improvement you can give is to brash 
it ten minntes every night and morning, and wash the 
scalp once a week. Wear it in waves and curls. 

Mepiovs.—Equal parts of myrrh and pitch melted 
together are said by old authorities to remove spots 
from the nails. Of course if the spots go through the 
nail, nothing but medication for the blood will remove 
them. 

Brsstr L.—Try a dressing of one ounce of glycerine, 
two ounces of rose-water, and thirty drops of carbolic 
acid for the disease of your hair. Your blood needs 
purifying. Use hot baths and coarse food. 












Corvixe Wiret.—B: 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly in- 


from the npp lena with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally nseful for cutting patterns of allsorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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364 Bowery, corner 
L. SHAW, Fourth Street, 
Branch Store, 345 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 2st & 22d Streets, begs leave to call the at- 
tention of the ladies to his Copp lets and superb stock 
of Human Hair Goods for the Fall, comprising all the 
Latest Styles, manufactured of the best quality of 
French bair outs without any intermixing whatso- 
ever, of his own importation and manufacture. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED Al’ WHOLESALE PRICES. 
eE I sat offer tore any inducements which can 
not be supe! any of my competitors, 
All goods WARRANTED As UR Ee ei 
short Hale Swisheee ee 
Shot ‘air Switches. . $1 and upward. 
Finest Quality Hair Switches, solid, eee dyed, ¢ 
18 inches long, 4 ounces weight. 
22 inches long, 4 ounces welght. 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight . 
32 inches long, 4 ounces weight . a 
Shaw’s Patent Hair Switch . 
Long Single Curls, naturally Curly? EDS 
£ -Be-inch, $2.00.” 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
f Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles, 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce, 
Goods sent C. O. D. by express, or on receipt of col- 


or and money in registered letters or P. O, Order, free 
of charge. 
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Of ever eee for Ladies promptly executed by 

Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East “ath St.,N.Y. City. Send 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Drexss-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


RENE WT —Hither of Harper's, $4,and 
+ Phrenological, $3, for $6 
a year; or, with Science of Health, $2, for $5 a 
year; all three, $7; by 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


‘Try Gi STAMPING 
A. HARAUX’S Sinn" 
Embroidering Rstablishment is at No. 99 FOURTH 
AVENUE, a few doors above A. 'T. Stewart & Co. 


RENOH STAMPING PATTERNS, —M'me Ba- 
pourzau & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 














GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


4th Grand Gift Concert 


VOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 

‘The Fourth Grand Gitt Concert, authorized by spe- 
cial act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, will take place in Public Library 
Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1873. 

Only Sixty thousand tickets will be sold. The 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 

At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
display ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 


~ $1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 











ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. $250,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 100,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. . 50,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 300 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT.. 17,500 
10 CASH GIFTS $10,000 eac! 100,000 
80 CASH GIFTS 0,00 
50 CASH GIFTS 50,000 
80 CASH GIFTS 300: 
100 CASH GIFTS 40,000 
180 CASH GIFTS 45,000 
250 CASH GIFTS 380: 
825 CASH GIFTS 32,500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS 550,000 


TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 
AMOUDLING tO....22seeeeeeeeeee $1,500,000 

The distribution will be positive, whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 

PRICE OF ‘TICKETS: 

Whole tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 2234 
Tickets for $1,000; 118 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 
227 Whole ‘Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 

‘The time for the drawing is near at hand, and per- 
sons intending to purchase tickets have no time to 


loose. 
‘THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 


Agent Public Library Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 BROADWAY, New York. 


THE BEST SHAPED CORSETS, 
I1@~ The Newest Styles of Bustles, 


ithnereshts | 
Mise eants| ) 
ARE TO BE FOUND AT 


J. C. DEVIN’S, 
Under Sturtevant House, 1192 BROADWAY. 


A. SELIG, 


(SUCCESSOR TO S. M. PEYSER), 
No, 813 Broadway, New York, 


Is daily receiving new importations of rich DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, such as beaded LACES, GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, and ORNAMENTS of the 
latest styles. Also a full assortment of BERLIN 
ZEPHYRS, Filling, Floss and Embroidery SILKS, 
CHENILLES, Worsted and Silk EMBROIDERIES of 
every description, as STRIPS for Chairs, SLIPPERS, 
Footrests, Towel-racks, Fire and Light SCREENS, 
LAMBREQUINS and CUSHIONS in GOBLIN and 
any other style of EMBROIDERY. GUIPURE and 
POINT LACE work and materials for making the 
same. Particular attention paid to orders. 

Designing and Embroidering of every description 
done at the lowest possible prices. . 





PATENT 
= ‘ ’ : 
Sewing-Silk Veil 
In the above we have 
overcome the great dif- 
abaley, porneey ee 
i; enced, of procuring a vei 
ARS with a fringing of the ex- 
AAAI actshade. The fringes in 
i our veil being woven at 
eee the same moment, and 
with the same material 
thronghont, consisting of the best quality of sewing 
silk, a reliance may be placed upon their exactness of 
match, and of their durability, in every respect, the 
same wearing double the length of time over that of 
any other veil ever made. Sold in all Fancy, Millinery, 
and Dry-Goods Houses in the U. S. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


MEYENBERG, PRALL,& CO., 
483 & 485 Broadway, N. Y. 






A 


D> 










Sold by all Druggists. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 











[Novemsrr 8, 1873. 





Union Adams & Co. 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


Shirts & Collars, 
HANDKERCHIEES, 


SUSPENDERS, 


ROBES JACKETS, &c. 


637 BROADWAY. 


BEAUTIFY THE, SKIN 


BY USING 


|  LATRD’S 
“Bloom of Youth.” 


This harmless & delizhtful toilet 
preparation willremovealldiscol- 
orations and blemishes from the 
skin, leaving it SOFT, CLEAR, 
SMOOTH, and BEAUTIFUL. 
Soup At at Drvaarsts. 


THREE PAIR tonkuacives, 


$2 753 single pair sent, postpaid, $1. Also, a well- 
selected stock of arin Goods, Laces, and Dress- 
Trimmings, together with a choice assortment of 


FINE FURS 


at less than manufacturers’ prices. Send for Price- 
List of Furs, and all kinds of Millinery Goods and 
Dress Trimmings. All orders filled with care, and 
sent C.0.D., with the privilege of examination. 


J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave,, N.Y. City. 





Best 2-But- 


AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


Domestic Sewing - Machine Co., N. Y. 


NEW GOODS JUST ARRIVED. 


Miller & Grant, 


No. 879 Broadway, 


Are offering Brack anp Cororen Yaxs, : 
French-Made Wooten Frinexs, Passr- 
aexteris in Jer, Srrzt, and Buoue 
‘Trinaminas, &c., at g@~ Attractive Prices. 


ORDERS FILLED WITH CARE. 


jBARTLETT’S 
HEMIMERS 


em all goods, coarse or 

ny width, from 1-16 
ito 2 inches; hem clastic 
Bworsted, cut bias; hem 
Blover scams. Send for 


Circular. 
W. H. MASLAUGHLIN, 
‘360 Main St, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
ALUMINOUS AND ORNAMENTAL 


BUILDING PAPER 


Paper Carpeting and Oil Cloth. 
Send for Samples and Price-List. 


W. H. H. ROGERS & CO., F. N. DAVIS & CO., 
2 &3 College Place, N. Y. Beloit, Wis. 


HE PATENT BUCKSKIN 

Dress Shields will ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
Dressthoroughly. The Perfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians. Send for circu- 
lars. “D. C. Hatt & Co., 44 
West Broadway, N.Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers, 


NT XT > " 7 122 4th 
V. VIGOUROUX, ave.niy. 
Stamping, Embroidering, Lingerie Establishment. / Ladies’ & Babies? 
Tronssentt. | Specialty of Initial Monograms for HANDKERCHIELS, 


TABLE and BED CLOTHS. Wholesale Department, (29” 69 EAS’ 
TWELFTH STREET. Macminx axp Panronatep Patrenns. 


D®, NOBLE’S GREAT DISCOVERY.— 
A certain cure for fever and ague, bilions fever, 
andchillfever. Atonic, Price$1 pe bottle. Wholesale 
Depot, 7 Sixth Ave. Sold every where. Agents wanted. 
















LTO PARLOR © 
are the most bea 
tic. “tle and perfect +1 
; ever ma. The CU Ne 
CERTO STOP is (.c best 

ever placed in any 

Organ. 11 is produced by 

Guurd set of reds pecu= 

liarly “voiced, te 
EFFECT ¢/ which is 
MOST CHARMING 
and SOLL STIR- 
RING, while iis IM- 

f ATA TION of the HU. 

] MAN VOICE 7; sU- 

 BERB. Zerms irra. 


WATERS? CONC 






HOKACE 
‘& SON, 481 
Wtlel oie 

dispose of 100 PIANGS and of firs’ 
class makers, including WATERS’, at ex 
tremely low prices for eash, o” part cash. and 
balance in smn}l monthly poymenis. New T= 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern im- 
rovements, for $275 cosh. Organs $55. S75~ 
OUBLE-RE ORGANS, $100; 4-STOP, 
$110; 8-STOP, $125, upwards. ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp, A large dis- 
count to Ministers, Churches, Sundau- Schools, Temper- 
ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 


BARRY’S 
04S 


TRICOPHER 


Imparts vigor, gloss, luxuriance, 
and curl to the Hair, and is rec~ 
ommended as being a sovereign 
remedy for all 


AILMENTS OF THE HEAD. 













For Sale by all Druggists. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead« 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 

remitim offered to each and every subscriber for the 

Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 


Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt ot 
25c. you will receive by return post » copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense, The garments represented are for ladi 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises an 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared, 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
$43 Broadway, New York. 


‘ 364 Bower 

L. SHAW, coarsest? 
> The largest stock of Human Hair 

goods in the city. Wigs made to 
order by the best artists. A perfect 
fit guaranteed. The invisible wig a 
specialty. No. 1, round the head; 

‘0. 2, from forehead to nape of nec! 
No. 3, from ear to ear across crown ; 
No. 4, from ear to ear across fore, 
head. Goods sent C.0.D. by express, 
or on receipt of color and money in 
registered letters or P. O. Order, free of charge. 











EVERYBODY LIKES @ deauti- 
tut complexion, and @ soft, smooth 
skin; both are oblained by using 
“Wright’s Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine, /ragrané, 
transparent, and incomparable as 
a Toilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 


Every baby must haveit. Ts rnonovomtr 
watticrnoor, protects clothing, retains 
Tinen diaper: avoids pine, permite “clret- 
lation of air. Recommended by yee 
and all mothers whose children have worn 
them, lade in 4 sizes—I, emallest; 4 
largeat—exclasively by EUREKA DIAPER 
CO. 599 Brondway, N. Y. Sample mailed 
on tecelpt of $1. Sold also by Stewart, 
Te) Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 
“an and Gratin Tofante Clot, Fancy and 
Gonda Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; tee ap 
POREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take uo other, Agents wanted, 


AFONTAIN’S FRENCH COMPLEXION BEAUTI- 
L FIER removes Tan anp Freokirs, BuaokuEans, 
Prvpres, AND Firsuworms. Price $100 per Bottle. 
Wholesale Depot, 7 Sixt Avenue. Agents wanted. 























JENRY PROPACH, Dressmaker, 17 East 16th St. 
has received the last Fall and Winter Styles. Ail 
orders will be executed in the SHORTEST TIME. 





MRS. C. C. THOMSON 
Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
2c. Mrs. C. C, THOMSON, 89 East 83d St, N.Y. 
FRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 

in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
Mur. L. CENDRIER, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 





ADAME A. MICHEL, formerly with Ma- 

nit Gatovpran, 423 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 
turned from Paris with the richest assortment of 
Bonnets and Round Hats from all the leading houses 
of Paris and London. 


WS BURLETON, 21 Clinton Place, near Bway, 
Eighth St., West. The latest style of Fall Bon- 
nets and Round Hats; also, Mourning Boumets. 





x You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos Jor $2902 

We answer—Ltcosts less than $30! 

Piano sol 


it. We have 
ip direct to fami: 

i Fact rice, and warran' 

o e De years “Sead tor. illustrated cis 
cular, in which we refer to over 500 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


U.S. Plano Cow, 810 Broadway, N. Ye 





notice. 
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Riera AiE 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are continually adding to their 


RETAIL STOCKS, 


From recent importations of CHOICE FABRICS and 
purchases made for 


CASH 
AT LARGE REDUCTIONS IN PRICES, 
AND HAVE OPENED 
Elegant and Attractive Lines of SPECIALTIES in 


DRESS GOODS, 


as follows: 
FRENCH & ENGLISH ALL-WOOL SATINES, 
SILK AND WOOL EPINGLINES, 
ALL-WOOL EMPRESS CLOTHS, 
FRENCH PLAIDS, 
SCOTCH TARLTANS, 
FRENCH & DOMESTIC CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTHS, 
FRENCH MERINOS, and 
CACHMERES in 


Positive Bargains. 
Also, full lines of BLACK & COLORED Lyons Silk 
VELVETS, 
AT LARGELY REDUCED PRICES. 
Their stocks of BLACK and COLORED 
SILKS 


Haye been largely replenished at and under the UNU- 
SUALLY LOW and Attractive Prices of last week. 








Their Departments of 
HOUSE FURN ISHING AND REFITTING, 


viz. : 
BLANKETS, COUNTERPANES, UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS, CARPETS, '‘&c., 
As well as the Stocks for Personal Supplies, have been 
reassorted in all Seasonable and Attractive ARTI- 
CLES adapted to their special wants. 


FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS, & STRANGERS 


Will find this ‘an exeellent opportunity for making 
purchases, 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave, 9th & 10th Sts. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


BROADWAY, Cor. 19rH Sx, N. Y. 

















: UPHOLSTERY 
: DEPARTMENT. 


CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
LACE CURTAINS. 
Special attention given to making up 
CURTAINS, DRAPERIES, 
LAMBREQUINS, SHADES, &c., &c. 





ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
VELVETS, 3-PLY AND INGRAINS, 


MOQUETTES, 


SMYRNA, PERSIAN, AND HOLLAND CARPETS, 
(Woven in one piece.) 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
OIL CLOTHS, &c., &e. 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


SIXTH AVE. & TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 


inform their customers and the public that, owing to 
the present unsettled state of trade, we have purchased 
large quantities of goods for cash the past week, and 
are now offering 


EXTRAORDINARY 
a BARGAINS aa 


IN BLACK AND COLORED 
TRIMMING VEL¥ETS, 
all the new and desirable colors, splendid quality, at 
$1 65, $1 75, $1 95 upward. gay CHEAPER THAN 
THEY HAVE BEEN SOLD IN YEARS. 
A magnificent assortment of 
PASSEMENTERIE TRIMMINGS, 
FRINGES, ORNAMENTS, 
LOOPS, BUTTONS, &c, 
Our own importations. 
REAL LACES, 
REAL GUIPURE AND THREAD LACES, 
BLACK AND COLORED YAK LACES, 
ITALIAN & FRENCH BLONDE LACES, 
At prices that speak for themselves. 


Ee Samples of all the above lines of Goods sent 
freely upon application. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
367 SIXTH AVE,, 367 
110 WEST 23d ST, 110 


Va EVA 


Send a2 for the most complete Price-List of 
ILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS ever issued. 


Fine Furs a Specialty, 


\e- = Goods shipped C.O.D., to any 
part of the country, with full 


power of examination before 
Me Acceptance: a 


EHRICH & 6O.. | 
287 & 289 Sth AVE,, Xoaz,24t8 SF 
Male or Female, $30 a 


WORKING CLASS %e es 


home, day or evening ; no capital ; instructions & valua- 
blepackage of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-c. 
return stamp, M. Youne & Co., 178 Greenwich St.. N.Y, 
































FLOWERS. 


719 





WINDOW GARDENING. 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET.—A beautiful new Home 


4 Ladies, send stamp for Specimen Copy (free) ot 


mail. 


TH 


resent. 





ations. Exquisitely illusttated, Ladies will 

Delightful home pictures of society. 

hints on housekeeping and Elegancies. 
Price $1 50 per year, including 8 Choice Chromo. 


GET UP A CLUB. 
WINDOW GARDENING.—A New Book, superbly illustrated, 
devoted to Culture of Plants, Bulbs, and Flowers for in-doors, with 
handsome illustrations of Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, and Parlor 
Decorations. 
Book Stores have it. 
EVERY WOMAN HER OWN FLOWER GARDENER.—By 
Daisy Eyobright, A charming 
Door Gardening for Ladies, 
Sent by mail, 
# LADL 
Violet Tinted; your own initial. Superb novelty. 


Paper, devoted to Flowers, Window Gardening, and Parlor Decor- 


¢ delighted with it. 
Amusements, with useful 


AGENTS WANTED. Send for terms. 


250 Engravings. Price $1 50. Sent, postpaid, by 


New Book on Flowers and Out- 
rice 50c., or bound in cloth, $1 00. 
ostpaid. 


iS’ CABINET INITIAL NOTE-PAPER.—Rose or 
Handsome 


Highly perfumed. Attractive Chromo on each Box. 


rice 50c, a Box. 100 Papers at Club Rates. Send stamp for List. 
Illustrated Prospectus and Premium List of all the above free 
on receiptof stamp. Address THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET, 
. OFFICE, 5 BER! 


(AN STREET, NEW YORK. P. O. Box 2445. 





For Marking Clothing. 


alleees,? m= ——~._ A Stencil Plate, like 
a 


(es sseZ Fane \cut, with brush and 
So Us ——~ indelible ink, post- 
Totty Seseess2 paid, tor, vet Um- 
—— eS eeore? brella Plate, with 


name and add: 
J. F. MARSH, S. 


Important to Ladies.—rThrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can epee themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitnde of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on ree of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


t- Harrre & Broruens will send either of the 
following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


ready to attach, 85c. Circulars free. 
cor. Second and Dock, Phila., Pa. 











2- Hanven's Caratoave mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


i 

PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Sub-Trop- 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. 
Nicor.as Pre, U.S. Consul, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Profasely Illustrated from the Author’s own Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50. 

TL. 

DAWSON’S EARTH AND MAN. The Story of the 
Earth and Man. By J, W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. With Twenty Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth; $1 50. 


TIL. é 
THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan. By H. B. Tristram, M.A., LL.D., 
R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Canon of Darham. With New Map and Ilus- 
trations. Crown Svo. Cloth, $2 50. 
Ave, 
NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1874. 
With 86 Oviginal Mlustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 
Price 25 cents. 


v. 

FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 
xphere. ‘'rauslated from the Freach of Casinix 
Framaaniox. Edited by Jans Grarsurn, FR. 
Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorolog 
ical Department of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 
cuts. Syo, Cloth, $6 00. 

Vi. 

TYERMAN’S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton,with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Rev. L. Ty- 
Eraan, Author of “Life and Times of the Rey. John 
Wesley,” &c. With Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. (Uniform with Tyerman's “Life of 
John Wesley.”) 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
EE Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt af price 




















1, 

THE NEW MAGDALEN. By Wiraxre Corse. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. This is the first vol- 
ume of Harper's Library Edition of Wilkie Collins's 
Novels. Other volumes will follow at short intervals. 


2. 

THE TWO WIDOWS. By Annte Tuomas, Author 
of ‘Denis Donne,” “Called to Account,” ‘Played 
Ont,” “A Passion in Tatters," “'The Dower House,” 
“ Maud Mohan," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Bs 3. 
MISS DOROTHY'S CHARGE. Frank Lrr 
Bunepror, Author of My Daughter Elinor,” “Miss 
Yeu Kortland,” &c., &. Svo, Paper, $100; Cloth, 


4, 

STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. By Miss Branpon, 
Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “Eleanor’s Victory,” 
“Birds of Prey,” ‘‘Lovels of Arden,” ‘To the Bit- 
ter End,” &c. Illustrated. vo, Paper, 75 cents. 








:; we bese & pees willsend any of their eee 
yy mail, postage prepaid, to a: z the Uni 
States, on reotipt of the price. 8 se 
AMPLES FREE!!_The Saturday 
Evening Post, 319 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
gives a beautiful Chromo or large Steel En- 
graving to every yearly subscriber! Samples free! 


SLOSS 2() Pet day LAgonts wanted! All classes 01 working peo- 
pow p20 ple, ofetther sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin thelr spare momenia, or all the time, than at anything: 
Clse, Particulars free. Addrets G, St{nson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Ke 
it Check Outfits. Catalognes, samples, an 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srexorr, Boston, Mass. 





b ACR AMONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
$425 Expenses paid. H. B, SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gnavxn ro Fir any Figure, and 
are jitted with the yreatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced, The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by p: a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
bdiade: ud two inches above the fullest part of the 

nd for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 


The following Patterns are now ready: 
Fol, 1". 


LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER. 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (fo 






















- 42 


















5 to 15 * 44 
GEN’ 
AN “ 46 
PLAIN 
front Over-skirt and Walking SS 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skir 
r Skirt (for girl from 6 to 15 yer wg 
UE WRAPPER Ee 


ERIE (Dressing 
cque, Yoke N 








Chemise, and Drawers) «6 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, 
rt, and \ Skirt «90 





















POSTILIOD UE WRAPPER:: « 93 









































ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUI (for boy 

front 4 to 12 years old) 5195 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKIN “599 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE ( 

Shirt, ) Drawers, aud Long Dres: 

ing Gown) . “ 937 
HIGHLAND SU , : «39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerb for boy’ from 5 to 16 

years old). 39) 

ASQUE, wit 

skirt, and Full Trained S “39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKI “41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT. “al 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT 

LONG WALKING SKIRT “4 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JA 

OVER-SKIRY, and WALKING SKIRT... “ 43 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apri 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt... - “46 
DOUL 

IN «46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Round Skirt)......ssscseseeeeees Tea attab0 





Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt............+ Be ree 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blous 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind. Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

 Aprin (Cor girl from 2 to 13 y Y 








old)... 
VELESS JACKET WALKING Stitt “15 
SDINGOTE WALKING 

















mia say, 

REAST! 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT...... $98 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKIN Ae oh 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... eS 





LADIES’ AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- 

NASTIC SUIT.... -* 2 7.80, 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT. “32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 


ENGLISH WALKING JAC stir “39 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 














Basque Back and Square Front......0.0.0++ « 43 
TIGHT-FITTING DOUBLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTS, with French Round Skirt = 4B 





The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of PWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 

atterns Will be sent for $200, No patterns Separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Snit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











HLE Subscriber desires to call the atten- bY 
tion of experienced and successful Book 
Agents to “ M‘CLINTOCK AND STRONG'S S 
S$ CYCLOPZEDIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOG- = 
ICAL, AND ECOLESIASTIOAL LITERA- a 
& TURE.” The Fifth Volume of this work is 
now published. This Cyclopedia is unlike = 
& any other now, sold by subscription or other- 3 
© wise. The other volumes will be published at 3 
a3 about yearly intervals. Does not the BS 
2 sale of this work offer pecuniary £ 
> advantages to Book Agents that : 
Scan not be obtained on the sale ® 
S of any other work now being sold = 
~ 





s 
Ss 


oO by subscription? The inducements are 

liberal, and good Territory is yet to be had. 2’ 
S For further particulars, inquire of or address 3 
Ss AVERY BILL, 
& Care Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. ¥. $ 


DB A month, to Lady Agents every where. 
i ‘Address Ex1s M’r’¢ Co., Waltham, Mass. 


$10 to $20 Barctiae tree, "A ie B Wes 
.. St. Louis, Mo. 


‘A Monta and expenses to good Canvass- 
ers. Articles new and staple as flour. 
- Samples free. C. M. Lintneton, Chicago. 


A MON'TH to Maleor Female ree 
NOVELTY COMPANY, Biddeford, Me. 


pay 














HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1873, 


ConTeNTs : 


THE SECRET OF THE STRAIT. 
In-ustrations.—Entrance to Cartagena: Pictur- 
esque Gateway.—Map of the Isthmus of Darien.— 
House at Turbo.—India-Rubber Laborer.—Caont- 
chouc-Tree and Parasites.—Working through the 
Tropical Foliage.—A Street of Chipigana.—The 
Landing at Chipigana.—Tuyra River, near Santa 
Maria.—Alligator Island.—Pinogana.—The Man- 
Sorter Pinogana.—Pacific Coast above Limon 
ay.—Cave near Limon River.—Sea Carving, Cu- 
pica Bay.—Great Falls, Limon River. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE JEWELS. By Janvany 
Sxarcz. 
THE. MOUNTAINS.—VIII. Incustratep sy Porte 
Crayon. 
.LUSTRATIONS.—Roy's Family.—Domestic Life 
—The Mountaineer.—Ups and Downs.— 
Mill.—Fanceller’s Youngest.—Roy and 
Jobnson.—The Storm.—The Great Falls of the 
Blackwater.—The little Foot-Prints.—Ambition's 
Dreams.—Bill Grey. 
HAUNTED. By Rosr Terry. 


A FEW FRENCH CELEBRITIES. 

I.tusrrattons.—Victor Hugo.—Alexandre Du- 
mas, Pére.—Alexandre Dumas, Fils.—Jules San- 
deau.—Paul de Kock.—Théophile Gantier.—Jules 
Janin.—Jules Michelet.—Octave Feuillet.—Arséne 
Honssaye.—Victorien Sardou.—Gustave Doré.— 
George Sand. 

SONNET. 

SOUTH-COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND.— 
(Saunter VILL) 
In.usrration.—Corsecombe.—Thom.3s Hollis. 

Hollis's Owl. 

TRANSITION. - 

A TALE OF TWO CITIZENS. 

A LONE WOMAN IN IRELAND. 
_Intusrrations.-Doorway of the Joyce Man- 

sion.—View on the Quay.—Convent Door on Lom- 
bard Street.—Flanigan.—The Piper.—The Geolo- 
gists —Interior of O'Flaherty's Castle.—The His- 
torian of the Castle.—Mrs. Murphy.—Lake Glen- 
dalough and the Twelve Pins.—Departure for 
America. 

THE LIVING LINK. By rr Avtnor or “Tum 

Dover Crun," “Tar Aurrican Baron," ETC, 
Cuarrnn I. A Terrible Secret. 
Cuarrrr IL. The Contents of the Manuscript, 
Cnarrer JIT. The momentons Resolve. 
Cuavrrr IV. The Welcome Home. 
Cuarrer V. The Strange Inmates of Dalton Hall. 
In.ustrations.— He drew from his Breast a 
large Clasp-Knife.”"— And this was Wiggins.” 

THE LAST OF THE THREE. 
Iuivsrrations.—Sara Coleridge at the Age of 

twenty-seven,—Sara Coleridge, later Portrait. 

TWO PICNICS. 

SONNET. By Pavt H. Hayne. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA.—I. Tar Sacramento 
Vauiry. By Cuartes Norpnorr. 

SONG.—THE QUESTION. By Atrren H. Louts. 

THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 

By Emuto Casrrar.—(Hleventh Paper.) 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD, 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

























Hanrrre's Magazine for November concludes the 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Volume. This Volume has 
been unusually rich and various, containing Four Hun- 
dred Illustrations. 

In the November Number there are Sixty-six finely- 
executed Engravings. The leading illustrated article 
treats of the Isthmus of Darien—its natural history 
and capacities for an inter-oceanic canal. There is a 
beantiful sketch of Sara Coleridge, illustrated with two 
Portraits; an Irish sketch, entitled “ A Lone Woman 
in Ireland,” characteristically illustrated; a baker's 
dozen of French Celebrities, with Portraits ; the eighth 
part of Porrz Crayon’s Mountains, illustrated from 
the author’s own drawings; and another South-Coast 
Saunter from Moncurs D. Conway, treating of Dor- 
setshire. 

A serial story of thrilling interest, entitled “The 
Living Link,” by the Author of “The Dodge Club,” 
“The American Baron,” etc., is commenced in this 
Number, with effective illustrations by W. L. Suxranrp. | 
In the January Number will be commenced a new 
serial, ‘‘My Mother and I,” a Love Story for Girls 
(beautifully illustrated), by the Author of “John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” 

Exmi1o Casrrzar, who for two years has been 
a regular. contributor to Harrrr’s Macazine, contin- 
nes his brilliant series of papers on “The Repnb- 
lican Movement in.Europe;” and Cuantes Norp- 
norr recounts the wonderful resources of the Sacra- 
mento Valley. 

There are two excellent Short Stories in this Num- 
ber, and Poems by January Srartx, Rosn Txnry, 
Paut H. Hayne, and Aurrep H. Louis. 

Grorcr Wu.t1am Curtis resumes the ‘ Easy Chair” 
in this Number; and the regular monthly summaries— 
Scientific, Literary, and Historical—are as compre- 
hensive and interesting as usual, 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on’ receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanren’s Magazine, Hanven’s Week, and Tanern’s 
Bazan, for ove year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 2 
‘An Extra Copy of either the Maoaziwn, Wruxry, or 

Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Scusonimens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra eT 

lagna in the United States, is 24 cents a 
aoe ese a0 cons 8 Yon, peyalo atthe ole 
where received. Subscribers must send 24 cents for the 

Maguzine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, te prepay the United 

See eerntion ymence at any time, When no date ts speci- 

1 ORe TAT tbat the exbecrption for the Biayasine egins 

with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 

next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrer & Brovirns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











Terms ror Apverristne ty Tanren’s WEEKLY ANP 
Harrrr’s Bazan. 








Hai “sg Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Pag 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harpe 100 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line— insertion, 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. J 
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FACETIZA. 


Srmaxcr that game 
should be so dear when 
the efforts of every sports- 
man are directed to“ bring 
it down!” 


———_. 
HINTS FOR SPORTS- 
MEN. 


Always lay in a good 
stock of ammunition, as 
some birds take a deal of 
killing. 

‘When you discover your 
bird, approach him gently 
on tiptoe, looking as pleas- 
ant as possible, and you 
will find the bird become 
mist friendly, for then the 
poor thing knows very well 
you wouldn't hit it. 

If there are two or more, 
always all fire at once, as 
the bird may get confused, 
and you then stand a better 
chance. (N.B,—Mix a lit- 
tle salt with your powder 
Hyon aim at the tail of the 

rd. 

Should you both happen 
to hit a bird (of course you 
would not, because it’s very 
cowardly to hit any thing 
that isn’t your own size), 
and any dispute arises, al 
vays tear the bird in half, 
ich is by far the fairest 








You will find clay soil 
very invigorating. By-the- 
way, always get a good 
thick coating on | your 
boots: it looks business- 
like. 

Of course, being game, 
you will find them vei 
plucky and playful. 
‘ways encourage them. 

‘Above all, never return 
empty-handed. 

eee 

A Western spepst says 
that the first duty of the 
Grangers is to extinguish 
every orator who begins 
his speech with “I have 
not the good fortune to be 
a farmer, but I have al- 
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Younc Sprouts (in dismay). “1 say; look here. 



























































SHAMEFUL NEGLIGENCE, 


I Hang me if you haven’t Shaved One Side of my Mustache off!” sane ne 8 
Barser. “I beg your pardon, Sir; but when I was a-taking off your Whisker I must have done it without noticing.” American, “was always 
(Wot that he could'see, even now, that there was any mustache on the other side, but it wouldn't have done to say so, you know. 


ways felt the most profound interest in the truly noble 
a predominant pursuit of agriculture, aud never was 
that interest greater than now.” 
gi AE 
Tue TerroraLer’s Groc—Animal spirits and water. 


—>-—__ 
An oyster leads a placid life until he gets into a 


stew. 
; NEW BOOKS. 
How to Dress on a Hundred Dollars a Year as a Lady. 
By a Lady. 


In press, shortly to be published, uniform with the 
shores How to Dress on Nothing a Year asa Cafe. By 
aCa tre, 


A correspondent wants to know who wrote the poem 

commencing “Our country’s lyres are mute.” We do 

| not know, but that line suggests the thonght that if 

our country’s liars were also mute, it would be a con- 
summation most devoutly to be wished. 


eee pees 
‘A rAnorine Bark—An Esquiman dog (in a sledge). 
ree epee 


Another paper has felt itself called upon to correct 
an error of the types. It says, ‘‘ For one of the worst 
of men, read one of the wisest.” 

————.- 

A man who rode in the same railway carriage with a 
bridal couple fifty miles heard her call him “dear 

| Charles” just five hundred and eighteen times. 


A bridal procession was four hours passing a given 
point. The point was a breakfast-table, 


ee epee 
The first postal card received in Aberdeen was 
marked private. age 


Manrve Unvertaxers—Sharks. 


pee eee 
At what season did Eve eat the apple ?—Early in the 
all. 





Lightning recently struck a pelen ole, and ran 
along the wire into the office at Coatsville, Indiana, 
when the operator, seated at the instrument, excitedly 
telegraphed back, ‘Don’t send so fast!” 


[Novemsrr 8, 1873. 





SOMETHING LIKE AN 
APOLOGY. 


The editor of a Western 
paper once gave a notice of 
a ball, and happened inci- 
dentally tomention that the 
dancing of Major Heeler's 
better half was like “ the 
cavorting of a fly-bitten 
cow in a field of cucum- 
bers.”. The fact that the 
editor had not been invited 
to the ball may somewhat 
detract from the value of 
the’ simile, while at the 
same time it accounts for 
his establishing the figure, 
The major, accompanied 
by his betier half and a 
six-shooter, called on the 
editor to complain of the 
poetical nature of the im- 
age. On learning that the 
lady was the one he had 
described, the editor be- 
sought her to raise her 
veil. She did so, saying, 

“Now, Sir, I expect you 
to apologize.” 

“Apologize! I should 
rather think I would,” was 
the answer, as he seized his 
hat and rapidly left the 
room. 

The astounded major 
rushed to the window: 
“Stop, you Sir! you have 
not a) fet pea in 

“Allright; I'm going to 
do it in aminute!™ . 

“What do you mean?” 
shouted the major, accent- 
uating the note of interro- 
gation with a pistol-bullet, 

The answer was wafted 
back from round the next 
corner— 

“Can't you see I’m look- 
ing for that cow?” 








a 
A REAL CENTENARIAN— 
The aloe. 


en 

“A coffin-maker in our 
vicinity,” te the Law- 
rence (Massachusetts) 


noted for having an eye to 
business, and a short time 
ago, upon the déath of a 
citizen, a friend went to old Crossbones, and asked him 
to £0. to the house and take dimensions for a coffin. 

‘**No need of it, no need of it,’ remarked the under- 
taker; ‘I’s down there t’other day, and kinder eyed him 
over.’ 

“The same man last winter had a large stock of cof- 
fins on hand, and on being asked if they would all be 
needed that winter, he replied, with glistening eye, 

“*T hope £0, I hope s0.'” 


aoe 

‘When is a baby not a baby ?—When it’s a tea-thing. 
ae eee 

A Waterbury man has christened his daughter Glyc- 


erine. He says it will be easy to prefix “ Nitro,” if her 
temper resembles her mother’s. 








AND FINALLY, HOW TO TURN YouR MoTHeER-1n-Law 
INTO A LOT OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 





TurNinG WATER 1nTO Mitk, Orance County | Turninc A Man into A Stone Juc, Porice How To TAKE STARCH OUT OF A Boy. 
FASHION, FASHION. | | 


BY THE SEA-SIDE. 
By the sad sea-shore at eve I stand, 
folding on to my hat with one hand. 
The sun has sunk ’neath the silvery sea; 
The autumn breeze blows a cold to me. 
Why do I linger so late alone ?— 
There’s a charm for me in yon waye-washed stone. 
Long years ago, when my life was young, 
In the golden time that poets have sung, 


Together we sat on that stone so wet— 
How sharp it was I remember yet! 


Udit 
uN i 


I asked her, “ Lucy, you'll be my wife? 
Darling, I love you far more than life.” 


And then she answered, ‘I am so vexed, 
But I’m to be married, this month or next. 


“T should have told you....Always a friend.... 
I'd no idea....” So on to the end. 


Soon were you married, my love, my dear; 
‘And soon your husband found out, I hear, 


That you had a temper: and he—ab, well 
How much you try him’no words can tell. 


No wonder I love, by the sounding sea, 
‘The place where Lucy said “No” to me. 


——~ 

To Huntin Mey.—Look well before you leap, and 
as well as you can after. 

eae ee 

Puzzix ror Forrianers stupyise Enexisn.—Ever 

take the orphans’ part—never touch their portion. 
eae pees 

“On one occasion,” says a correspondent, “ we 
were entering the tunnel of a railway. The lamps 
were not trimmed and burning, and when in the 
tunnel we were as much in the dark as an ignorant 
newsboy attempting to read a page of Sanscrit. In 
front of me was a young couple; and by their devoted 
attention to each other I concluded that they were not 
married, or if married, were wedded to somebody else 
than themselves. The gentleman was reading a news- 
paper; the lady was busy with a novel, and giving an 
occasional glance out of the window.’ As soon as the 
train entered the tunnel it was so dark that you could 
not see any thing. Iheard astruggle. ‘There seemed 
to be a dislocation of hair, accompanied by a shower 
of hair-pins, The gentleman’s hat fell to the floor, and 
T heard his paper crush. You would have imagined 
that a whole flock of school-girls had met another 
flock of school-girls from whom they had been sepa- 
rated at least six snes, Brandy. the eraln same 
TP 2D eT. out of the tunnel, e gentleman was reading his 

STRINGENCY OF THE MONEY MARKET. newspaper; the lady was reading her book; all was s 

Waiter. “Stop a minute, Boss, you Forgot to Pay for your Dinner,” tranquillity. Will any body explain this extraordinary “ONE TOUCH OF NATURE MAKES THE WHOLE WORLD KIN.” 

Mr. Pigariac. “No, no, my Friend, I didn’t Forget. Fact is, I’ve been from phenomenon? I am inclined to think it was connect- 
one end of Wall Street to the other, and can’t raise a Cent.’”” ed with spiritualism and the dark séance business. 





A Heavy Sea—Stupy or A FrRencuMan AND A GERMAN. 








For pattern and description see Sup- 
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JAPANESE FANCY-WORK. 





HE Japanese, although until latter) 
known and so inaccessible to ¢ 
tions, have, notwithstanding, made gr 
ress in some branches of art. 

are remarkable, their lacquer-ware unsurpassed 
for beauty and delicate finish; and although we | 
may perhaps laugh at the grotesqueness of the | 
| 






t prog- 





decorations, the imperfect perspective, and gen- 
eral ugliness of design, yet the execution is wor- 
thy of any nation in the world. Others have en- 
deayored to imitate the fine polish to be seen on 








ywN CAMEL’S-HAIR 


Fig. 2 
—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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For 
plement, No. IX., 





plement, No. IX., Figs. 36-42. 








heir manufactures | si 


-Brown CAMEL 'S-HAIR 
—Bacx.—[{See Fig. 1.] 
attern and description 
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these Japanese 
fall short of theirs. 

One peculiar ure of their manufactures is 
the use that is made of paper; for not only is it 
used for the ordinary purposes common to our- 
ves, but takes the place of textile fabrics, and 
is woven into cloth of various kinds, to be made 
into coats and dresses: It takes the place of 
leather, and by some unknown secret of their 
own they give it all the toughness and elasticity 
as well as imperviousness to we 
the latter. All kinds of manufactured materi 
is imitated in paper, from coarse cloth for men’s 













W YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 
ta Act. of Congress, ix the Year 1873, by Harper & Brothers, in the: Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


ticles, but the best specimens | 


15, 1873. 


clothing, hats, buttons, and shoes, down to Chi- 


nese crapes, with all the crimp and gloss of the | 


original, and cambric pocket-handkerchiefs, 
Japanese paper-work embraces also a kind of 
lace that is woven by hand into beautiful di 
for screens, chair tidies, cushions, work. Sy 
mats, and a hundred other pretty things such 
as ladies like to make. We have seen one or 
two beautiful specimens of this work, which is 
as yet quite new in this country. The paper to 
be used for the purpose should be fine tissue- 
paper, cut into long strips a quarter of an inch 
wide, and may be cither all white or of two col- 


















Fig. 3.—Gray Vicocne 
Dress 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fics. 1-6.—LADIES’ WINTER HOUSE DRESS: 


—Front.—[See Fig. 6.]  Dress.—Froxt.— 










Fig. 4.—Our 





. Poprin -Fig. 5. 
ee Fig. 5.] Dre 
For description see Supplement, 
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Ouive Green Porrin 
—Back.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For description see Supplement. 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


ors. The next thing to be done is to twist each 
one of these slantwise, just as one would roll a 
lamp-lighter. When you have done a dozen or 
more, begin to twist two together the reverse 
way, forming a cable ; but all the time you must 
keep the original twists well tightened, as they 
will have a constant tendency to untwist. They 
can be made of any required length by piecing 
on the twists as the work proceeds, 

Having thus prepared the cable thread, it is to 
be formed or woven into a net-work by knots and 
double knots, very readily done by hand. © Start- 
ing with any even number of these cables, you 

















Fig. 6.—Gray Vico 
Dress.—Back.—[See F 
For description see Supplement. 
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weave your pattern, taking four to form the knot, 
but must first fasten the ends to a strip of mus- 
lin in an embroidery frame, so as to keep them 
firm and in place. Nextrow. Take two threads 
from one knot and two from another to form 
an alternation, thus leaving an open square be- 
tween. Or the threads may be plaited evenly 
but loosely for the space of an inch; then, by 
taking two from each plait above to form the 
one below, the same alternation will be produced, 
only the spaces will be longer than wide. Either 
one of these patterns looks well when evenly 
woven, and if colored paper be introduced in 
stripes, the effect is pleasantly varied. 

The cords, tassels, etc., needed for finishing 
the specimens may all be manufactured from 
the same kind of paper. 

Another way would be to form a regular net- 
work with a netting needle, or crochet it with a 
loose stitch. 

One would naturally expect these things to be 
yery frail and easily broken, but there is a mar- 
yelous amount of strength in these twisted threads, 
and even when wet they do not break very readi- 
ly. ‘The work is worth trying for its very noy- 
elty. 


HarPer’s Macazine; WEEKLY, 
AND BAZAR. 

HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HarpEr’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosracE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers, 


te A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
Ly contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 


NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 


Messrs. HaRPER & BROTHERS fake 
pleasure in announcing that they will 
soon commence the publication of a new 
Curistmas Story, entitled 


“GOLDEN GRAIN,” 


by B. L. Faryjeon, author of “ Blade-o’- 

Grass,” “ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” 

« Joshua Marvel,” “ Griff;’ and other 

popular tales. “GOLDEN GRAIN” will 

be profusely and beautifully illustrated. 
As a writer of short stories the author of 
“ Blade-o’-Grass stands without a rival, 
and our readers have already begun to 
- look for his Christmas Story as one of 
the most charming attractions of the Win- 
ter Holidays. We append the headings of 
the several chapters of “GOLDEN GRAIN,” 
as a foretaste of the rare treat in store for 

its readers. i 

THROUGH COUNTRY ROADS TO SOME GREEN, 

PLEASANT SPOT. 
ie 
‘THANK GOD FOR A GOOD BREAKFAST ! 
Til. 

‘THEY LISTENED WITH ALMOST BREATHLESS 
ATTENTION TO EVERY WORD THAT FELL 
FROM HER LIPS. 

IV. 
FOR MERCY’S SAKE, TELL ME! WHOSE VOICE 
WAS IT I HEARD JUST NOW? 


Vv. 
THEY WON’T WANT NO MORE MOTHERS BY- 
AND-BY, SIR. 
vi. 
FOR THESE, AND SUCH AS THESE, 
Vil. _ 


‘THEY JUDGE THE LIFE OF AN INDIVIDUAL BY 
MEANS OF AN AGGREGATE. 
VIII. 

‘THIS "ERE FREE AND ’LIGHTENED COUNTRY 
OF OURN’S CRAMMED FULL 0’ TEMPLES 0’ 
LIBERTY. 

IX. 
OPEN YOUR EYES, BABY! SPEAK TO ME! LOOK 
AT MOTHER, MY LIFE! 
xX. 
BORN IN LOVE! IN LOVE! 
XL 
ONCE UPON A TIME THERE LIVED ON AN 
ISLAND, 
XIL 
IN THE DIM TWILIGHT OF THAT HOLY DAY. 
XIII. 
HIS SOUL IS IN YOUR HANDS TO SAVE AND 
PURIFY, 
XIV. 
IT IS SUNRISE. A GOLDEN MIST IS RISING 
FROM THE WATERS, 
XV. 
FAIRHAVEN. 


THE Env. 


No, NO! 
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Sarurpay, NovemBer 15, 1873. 





«> With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for November 8 was sent out 
gratuitously a beautifully illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a further installment of 
“ Putneas Repux,” illustrated, and oth- 
er literary and pictorial attractions. 
Another illustrated E1cut-pace Sup- 
PLEMENT, containing a large variety of 
interesting reading matter, will be sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for November 15. 


WH Cut Pager Patterns of a Single-breasted 
Basquine, with, Short Pouf Walking Skirt ; and 
@ Double-breasted Plain Basque, with Apron-front 
and Square-back Over-Shirt and Long Walking 
Skirt, will be published with our next Number. 
For Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns published 
see Advertisement on page 735. 


HUSBAND-SEEKING. 


URING a period, more or less long, of 
every woman’s life the possession of a 
husband forms an essential element of her 
ideal bliss. Some become wives, and hay- 
ing full opportunity to make the compari- 
son, can judge of the relative merits of the 
real and the fanciful. Though’ suspecting 
that the sober second thought of matrimony 
does not always reveal the blissful existence 
presumed by the fond anticipation of maiden 
hope, yet we are far from wishing to discour- 
age those the fate of whom it may be to test 
the happiness of connubial life. 

By every theoretical socialist, whether a 
reorganizer of society or constructor of a 
romance, marriage, or something like it, is 
deemed an essential element of the perfect- 
ed plan or successful plot. In the reformed 
community the sexes are paired with the 
proverbial harmony of a couple of doves, 
and in the conventional novel Araminta is 
sure to find herself in the beloved arms of 
her proper Augustus at the end of the vol- 
ume. 

Real life, however, is a perpetual contra- 
diction to the theories of the reformer and 
the fancies of the romancist. Matrimony is 
by no means the universal fate of woman. 
There are, and there always will be, as long 
as society is as now constituted, a great 
many left to “maiden meditation, fancy- 
free.” 

We must recognize the fact that there 
will remain, after all the giving in marriage, 
a large'number of permanent spinsters—and 
may they live in perpetual juvenescence of 
health and feeling! The old maid, in the 
ordinary scornful sense of that term, is not 
a@ necessary product of civilization. The 
shrunk and angular form, the drawn, parch- 
ment-like face, the harsh and plaintive 
voice, the testy temper, the prudish disposi- 
tion, the unsocial reserve, the feeble, hyster- 
ical condition of the nervous system, and 
useless life, are not necessary characteristics 
of the unmarried woman. There are enough 
examples of health, usefulness, amiability, 
and even of beauty among spinsters of an 
advanced age to prove that old maidishness 
is not an essential consequence of unmarried 
life. There are not only the many notable 
single women of the world—the Miss Mar- 
TINEAUS, the Lady BurpErtr-CovrTTsEs, the 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALES, and so many oth- 
ers—who have illustrated their unmarried 
lives by a constant activity of virtue and use- 


-fulness, but even the most limited private cir- 


cle can supply its model of maiden excellence. 
Who does not know the good unmarried aunt, 
who, after soothing by her constancy of de- 
votion and care the sufferings of the dying 
wife, and robbing even death of half its ter- 
rors by her assurance that the children shall 
have her protecting care, fulfills her promise 
so nobly that they feel the loss of a mother 
only in name? There are, we know, not a 
few women who may be truly said to be liv- 
ing in single blessedness, and this we mean 
to be taken in its widest and most earnest 


“sense. There are, however, a great many, 


unfortunately, who, if they fail to obtain 
husbands, drag out their remnant of life a 
weariness to themselves and a scorn to oth- 
ers. 
The prevailing practice of regarding mat- 
rimony as the chief aim of woman’s life is 
the most common cause of the frequent per- 
version of the grace and other qualities 
which naturally belong to the feminine 
character. 

The great defect of female education is 
the stress laid upon the showy, and the neg- 
lect of the useful. The apparent purpose is 


to render young women outwardly attract- 
ive, so that they may readily catch the eye 
of the prosperous men of our age, who are 
essentially governed in the choice of wives, 
as of their furniture and equipage, by their 
effectiveness for display. The demand is 
necessarily a limited one, and the supply 
disproportionately large. At the same time, 
every woman seems to think her chance of 
the rich and rare purchaser so sure that she 
only adapts her wares to his requirements. 
She thus foolishly narrows her market, and 
exposes herself to the imminent risk of be- 
ing left with a stock of useless and fad- 
ing charms. A more substantial education 
would not only fit women better for wives, 
but increase their chances of becoming such. 
A less wealthy but more numerous class of 
men, no longer as now startled and turned 
away by the useless and costly splendors of 
the belle, would, encouraged by the discreet 
reserve and prudent qualities of the solidly 
educated woman, approach boldly and offer 
themselves. Thus not only would -disap- 
pointment be more rare, but its consequences 
less disastrous. The well-educated woman 
can always fall back upon the abundant re- 
sources her own cultivated mind naturally 
supplies. With her the comparative soli- 
tude of maiden life is but increased oppor- 
tunity for culture, and lengthening years 
only enlarged experience of its pleasures 
and benefits. The superficially accomplish- 
ed woman, on the other hand, who has been 
merely trained to the trickery of self-decora- 
tion, finds with the loss of her chance of 
catching a husband that her gewgaw adorn- 
ments are useless, and with the sobriety of 
advanced age, ludicrous. Her life thus be- 
comes objectless, and she a victim of ennui 
and morbid longings, which can neither be 
stifled nor gratified, and physicians know 
that these are among the most common 
causes of woman’s mental misery and bodily 
suffering. 





FALL VISITORS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 


HE world is full of wasps. There are 
four crawling over the window-shade, 
half a dozen more sunning themselves on 
the glass, two or three creeping out of the 
curtain folds. In fact, you can not stir any 
thing without disturbing a wasp. Out-doors 
their buzz is incessant. The sunny south 
angle is alive with their fussing and fuming. 
Where they lodge no one can find out. 
This morning, behind a closed south blind, 
a colony of them was found hanging to the 
window-sash outside. They were gathered 
in a close cluster, as if they had clubbed to- 
gether to keep warm, and perhaps they had, 
for they seem to be a slow, cold-blooded 
race. A fly is swift, active, continually 
busy. He moves as if he had an object in 
life, as if he had taken out a contract, and 
were paid by the job; but a wasp crawls 
around sluggishly, as if he were not going 
any where in particular, and did not much 
care whether he got there or not. So he 
stops midway, and tries to start up his tor- 
pid liver by a sun-bath; but midway is far 
from being the safe way for him. It is just 
there, reflective and immovable, that the 
newspaper or the wet towel comes slap 
down on him like a thousand avalanches ; 
and it is only when the newspaper and wet 
towel have missed fire, have startled with- 
out stunning him, that he shows any agility 
in walking. With such incentives to exer- 
tion, I have seen a wasp in a hurry, tiptoe- 
ing frantically along, with wings upstretch- 
ed, like BLONDIN on his tight rope; but or- 
dinarily he comes as Lady Geraldine went 
to Mr. Bertram after he had half recovered 
from his dead faint, 


“Ever, ever more the while in a slow silence.” 


‘Wasps have the credit or discredit of be- 
ing an irritable race, stinging on the slight- 
est provocation. That may be, but our 
wasps are evidently a better-bred species, as 
they have stung no one yet, though they 
have had every excuse for doing so. Wet 
cloths have been slung at them, death has 
menaced them at the brush end of the broom, 
scalding water has been the slightest of their 
provocations, the duster has restricted them 
to the dust-pan till the burning fiery furnace 
ingulfed them to a swift and, we trust, an 
almost painless departure from a terrified 
world, yet through it all they have never 
pushed one sting. But as the poor inya- 
lid, who was wofully disturbed by the cock 
crowing, remarked to chanticleer’s owner, 
who affirmed that he never crowed more 
than half a dozen times of a morning, “ You 
think of what I suffer when he crows; you 
do not count what I suffer from the feeling 
that he is going to crow!” as Prescort, 
the historian, says of the reign of terror in 
the Netherlands under the Inquisition and 
Purr IL, “the amount of suffering from 
such a persecution is not to be estimated 
merely by the number of those who have 
actually suffered death, when the fear of 
death hung like a naked sword over every 





man’s head ;” so the reason why wasps are a 
nuisance is not the amount of physical pain 
but mental discomfort that they cause you. 
As in monetary circles, they create a panic 
by destroying confidence. §o0 while the 
busy, friendly flies we poison with sugared 
water, tenderly, as if we loved them, at the 
wasps, equally harmless, but with harmful 
possibilities, we go out as against a foe, with 
deadly weapons and fierce, relentless hos- 
tility. 

The gravel-walk before the front-door has 
been honey-combed with holes, some of 
which on investigation proved to be three 
or four inches deep—as deep as the point of 
your sun-umbrella. A little winged beast, 
black and vermilion, with two curved sick- 
les on his head, made the holes by vigorous 
digging. What was the name of the little 
horned beast, or what he was up to, Ido not 
know, not being sufficiently well-read in 
natural history; but he spent a good deal of 
time in the hole, and seemed to be very busy 
when he was out of it. I watched them sey- 
eral days. Had they been but a single pair, 
I should have perhaps eclipsed THorEav for 
waiting, and Piivy for discovering, but they 
came in hordes; they seemed determined to 
monopolize the walk. Every time youstepped 
out-of-doors the air was alive and angry with 
a swarm of spiteful, vicious, vermilion little 
vixens buzzing about your ears. So one 
sunny morning I sat on thé door-step, and 
as soon as a fiery imp went down into his 
gallery I poked the gravel on him with my 
parasol, till every house within reach had 
caved in. The others somehow got wind 
of it, and they all went away. If they are 
an absolutely harmless tribe, I am sorry I 
did it, but no doubt there are plenty more, 
and they must learn to colonize on land that 
has not already been pre-empted. 

Resting on a rock by the road-side one 
afternoon, we noticed a little fellow some- 
thing like a beetle, but apparently not a 
beetle, digging away for dear life. He was 
making a hole, and he worked at it with 
a very comical energy. His slender little 
claws—antenne, or whatever you call them 
—uiade the dirt fly, and when the heap was 
so large as to obstruct the entrance to his 
gallery, he leveled it with admirable swift- 
ness and skill. Sometimes he went in head 
first and pawed, and sometimes he went in 
tail first and shoved. The size of the peb- 
bles which he lugged out was surprising— 
one you could not get into a number seven 
thimble—and the persistence with which he 
tugged and toiled over his load was amazing. 
When the gallery was apparently finished 
he flew away. Soon a wriggling was ob- 
served in the grass two or three yards off, 
and there appeared our bonnie bug riding a 
big brown locust three or four times as long 
as himself. This locust proved, however, 
to be dead or very much demoralized. The 
bug was striding his neck, and dragging 
him along by main force. When within a 
foot and a half of the cavern the bug left 
the locust, ran forward and examined the 
hole, trotted back and forth several times 
between the two, evidently taking measure- 
ments with his eye, made the excavation a 
little deeper, dragged up the locust to his 
grave, tilted him over the edge, and shot 
him in head-foremost! As he did not at 
once wholly disappear, the bug leaped in 
himself, dragged him down, then climbed 
out, shoveled in the dirt upon him, leaped 
in after it, and trod it all down snug and 
close around every part, till, by a laborious 
process, the hole was completely and com- 
pactly filled, the heap of gravel leveled, and 
no sign left of the burial but a patch of fresh 
earth. If I could have staid a little longer, 
I suppose I should have seen him put up a 
head-stone with an epitaph, but I was obliged 
to go. It was as interesting a display of 
skill, persistence, and activity as one often 
witnesses; and I should very much like to 
know whether it was a foe that he was bury- 
ing, or food that he was salting down for 
winter. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FUR SETS. 


Ts appearance of lethargy that belongs half 
the year to furriers’ establishments is aban- 
doned with the first cool days, and their costly 
stock is displayed for inspection, ‘The fashiona- 
ble set of furs for the coming winter will consist 
of a boa and muff. The boa is from a yard and 
a half to two yards long; seal-skin boas are made 
flat, while those of longer furs, such as fox, mar- 
ten, and lynx, are round, Fur collars are little 
worn except by old ladies, invalids, and those 
who are exposed to long cold drives in the coun- 
try. Muffs are of medium size, just large enough 
to hold the hands, and too small to be burden- 
some or clumsy-looking. ‘To this set those who 
can afford it add a fur wrap, usually of seal- 
skin, which is sacque-shaped, and from twenty- 
five to thirty inches long, 





RUSSIAN SABLE. 

The most costly and desirable fur is the fine 
dark brown Russian sable. ‘The supply of these 
valuable skins is said to grow less yearly. A set, 
consisting of muff and boa, costs from $1000 to 
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$1600; those at $1000 are very soft, dark, and 
fine. The boa is pirtly flattened, very lightly 
stuffed, and finished with two tips on each end. 
The muff may have tail tips also, or else bows 
of gros grain ribbon ornamented with soutache 
or passementerie and fringe. Lighter shades of 
Russian sable sold in sets cost from $200 to 
750. 
. Desirable furs called sable-tail sets are very 
handsome in the dark shades, and far less expen- 
sive than those just mentioned, costing from $55 
to $400. he lowest-priced sets resemble the 
better qualities of mink. Hudson Bay sable is 
made up in the way described for Russian sable ; 
a set of this fur worth $350 is luxurious-looking, 
while those as low as $100 are very deep, rich, 
and warm. Old ladies are especially fond of 
this fur; hence it is shown made in collars as well 
as boas. 
FISHER-TAIL SETS. 


The fisher-tail sets introduced last season re- 
semble dark sable in appearance, and are now 
ranked among choice furs. The back of this an- 
imal has brown shaded stripes, but the darker 
tips only are used to make the ‘‘tail” sets, which 
cost from $80 to $200. Such sets will proba- 
bly be the favorite of the coming winter, as they 
are elegant, and considered stylish. 


FOX FURS. 

The fancy for dark long furs has brought fox 
furs into vogue, and these look especially hand- 
some with the black and dark costumes now 
worn. Black fox, which is the first choice, is a 
soft dark fur, considered very dressy. A muff of 
darkest shades costs from $150 to $300; but 
boas worth the same amount are far lighter, as 
rolling the far in a round boa discloses its light 
roots. ‘The beautiful silver-fox fur is dark gray 
with the slightest tips of white. ‘This is greatly 
in favor with young ladies, and is particularly ap- 
propriate for black velvet. ‘The sets of muff and 
boa cost from $80 to $200. A slight band of 
this trimming is very stylish on velvet Dolmans or 
polonaises, and costs from $12 to $15 per yard. 
‘The Parisian fancy for arranging this trimming 
on long velvet polonaises is merely to put it 
around the neck and down each front, omitting 
a border around the lower edge of the polonaise. 
Sets of the less expensive blue fox are very pret- 
ty, and cost from $27 to $40. White fox sets, 
used for evening, cost $17. 















SEAL-SKIN. 

Seal-skin sacques will be the favorite wrap 
this winter, as they were last; they are liked be- 
cause, though sufficiently dressy for most occa- 
sions, they are so plain and comfortable-looking 
that a lady is never overdressed in them. There 
is no economy in purchasing low-priced seal 
sacques, as all seal-skins are colored, and the 
cheaper grades are so badly dyed that the pelt 
becomes tender from acids used in the dye, and 
the garment will scarcely endure a season’s wear. 
The new sacques are double-breasted, with a re- 
vers coat collar, are slightly shaped to the figure, 
and are longer than those of last year. ‘They 
are considered especially elegant when bordered 
with unplucked otter, Russian sable, silver-fox, 
fisher-tail, and other rich furs; plucked otter, 
beaver, and black marten borders are also used. 
Bordered sacques, with muffs bordered to corre- 
spond, cost from $125 to $500, Plain sacques 
without trimming, but of shapely, stylish fit, and 
of the average length—from twenty-six to twen- 
ty-eight inches—cost from $90 upward. Seal 
sets of muff and boa are admired for plain dress- 
ing and also for ladies in mourning. The boa 
is long and flat, and costs from $8 to $20; and 
a muff to correspond is worth from $10 to $20. 


BLACK MARTEN AND LYNX. 


Among the dark furs that are now preferred 
black marten is most popularly used, and is most 
inexpensive, as sets cost from $15 to $24. This 
fur is also used for trimming plain velvet and 
cloth wraps, and costs from $2 to $4 a yard. 
Black lynx is a glossy soft black fur, very pretty 
to look at, and also very stylish, but is objection- 
able, as it cracks, and spoils the clothing with 
which it is worn. ‘The finest colored lynx has 
brown ground ; when entirely black it is almost 
sure to rub off. The sets of muff and boa are 
higher than last season, costing from $28 to $30. 








The black monkey furs, long and lustrous, are - 


much used in England and by Canadians. Astra- 
khan and black Russian lamb furs are still worn 
by ladies in mourning, and by conservative wo- 
men who think more of comfort than novelty. 
An Astrakhan sacque, muff, and boa can now 
be purchased for $60; a similar set of Russian 
lamb costs from $45 to $60. The first choice, 
however, in these Oriental furs is the smooth 
silken Persiani or baby-lamb: The three arti- 
cles in this fur cost from $100 to $150. 


MINK, ERMINE, ETC, 


Mink has been crowded out of favor by the 
introduetion of the various fancy furs, such as 
fox, seal, etc., but sets of it are prepared for the 
many who will still cling to it at various prices, 
ranging from $20 to $100. Ermine is no lon- 
ger considered the most dressy fur, and is little 
used except in Dolmans, for evening cloaks, and 
in opera sacques. These wraps cost from $250 to 
$300. The sets once so stylish for visiting and 
theatre dress now cost only $30 for the best 
qualities. The pretty white grebe sets have 
also lost favor, and are reduced to $20 or $25 a 
set. Fine Arica chinchilla muffs and boas worn 
with velvet cloaks bordered with chinchilla are 
yery rich and dressy, and will be more used than 
of late, as they closely resemble silver-fox furs ; 
the boa and muff cost from $50 to $75; the 
trimmings from $7 to $15 a yard. 

To sum up the matter of comfortable furs, set- 
ting sable aside as a luxury, the fisher-tail and 
black fox sets are generally preferred this sea- 
son for stylish matrons, silyer-fox for fashiona- 











ble young ladies, while for ladies of moderate 
means, either young or old, the choice lies be- 
tween seal and black marten. 


CHILDREN’S FURS, 

Seal fars will be preferred for children this 
winter. The set consists of a sacque, muff, and 
boa; the sacques cost from $50 to $75, muffs 
from $8 to $12, and boas are about the price of 
muffs. A turban to be worn with these sets 
costs from $7 to $10. ‘There are also warm 
and durable sets of the curly gray krimmer and 
of gray Persiani at much lower prices. “White 
cony sacques, muffs, and turbans are pretty for 
tiny little girls, and are very reasonable in price. 
The best and most durable cony fur sacques 
cost from $7 to $10, muffs are $1 50 only, and 
the turban is the same price. 


SEAL-SKIN HATS. 

Seal-skin hats are named in honor of the Mar- 
chioness of Lorne. ‘The first called the Lorne is 
a regular Scotch cap without brim, the crown 
drooping behind, and finished by a gros grain 
bow; the tiny head-of the seal ornaments the 
front. These are intended for young misses, 
school-girls, and children. They cost from $6 to 
$12. ‘The Marchioness is the name given to a 
more English-looking hat, with Derby crown 
and rolled brim. A tuft of game feathers, dark 
green and scarlet, or else of golden pheasant 
feathers, ornaments the front. Price from $10 
to $16. Instead of the Canadian hat, with 
wide, upturned band, worn by gentlemen last 
year, there is a new cap with a flaring brim that 
may be turned down in front as a visor, while 
the separate back brim will also afford protec- 
tion from cold. 

WINTER BONNETS. 


As velvet bonnets appear on the street, it is 
evident that the Directoire shape is destined to 
favor. This is a broad, medium low crown, 
with upturned coronet, flaring more or less, as 
fancy dictates, and sloping downward behind. 
Illustrations of this bonnet are given in the pres- 
ent number. ‘he black velvet Directoire bon- 
nets are especially handsome. The crown and 
brim are smoothly covered, and a piping of soft 
silk edges the brim; a puff or twist, partly vel- 
yet, partly silk, is under the brim as face trim- 
ming; a ruche of ostrich feathers is placed on 
the coronet ; three upright loops of velvet are on 
the left side of the brim, holding it close to the 
crown; two demi-plumes spring from the loop 
over the back, and an ornament of glittering 
cut steel is put in the loops. Black strings tie 
the bonnet under the chin, and, unless a single 
deep crimson rose is added behind, the bon- 
net is left entirely black. Ladies with blonde 
hair find these all-black bonnets especially be- 
coming. Other bonnets with the Directoire 
coronet have soft cap crowns of silk, with the 
ornaments placed in front over the velvet coro- 
net. ‘This is prettily exemplified in a steel-col- 
ored bonnet to be worn with a suit of silk of the 
same color, trimmed with velvet. This bonnet 
has also a fluted velvet band turned up behind 
against the crown, and a single drooping rose. 
‘The feather ruches, or ostrich feather bands, as 
we have called them hitherto, are very stylish. 
trimmings. Very little lace is used this season, 
and there is a fancy for using fine steel instead 
of jet on black bonnets. A single steel ornament 
is tasteful, but a profusion of small steel buckles 
and fringe in a bonnet is tawdry-looking. Some 
very elegant French bonnets copy the styles of 
the First Empire, and have a projecting scoop 
front, and a brim turned up on the left side. 
Flowers do not appear on all bonnets, but feath- 
ers seem to be considered essential. Felt round 
hats of fine quality are chosen in the dark shades 
of the suit with which they ave worn, and trimmed 
with the silk or velvet of the dress garniture. 
For evening bonnets to wear at the opera or for 
afternoon receptions very light velvets are used, 
trimmed with feathers of the same shade and 
bright roses, 

_ FANCY SILKS. 

The handsomest fancy silks displayed this sea- 
son have watered stripes three inches wide, and 
are used for trimmings as well as for entire 
dresses. ‘They show two shades of a color, 
slate, myrtle, and other dark stylish colors. 
For evening dresses are alternate stripes of satin 
and moiré in pale rose, blue, and pearl, Prices 
range from $3 50 to $5 50 a yard. 

For elegant polonaises to be worn over velvet 
skirts there are striped velvets, alternating inch- 
wide stripes of gros grain and velvet, or else 
satin and velvet. These are shown in black, 
brown, maroon, and other dark colors. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A novelty just introduced is English embroid- 
ered cashmere, all eyelet-holes and compasses, 
the open-work done with silk floss, and to be 
worn over black silk in tunics, sleeveless jackets, 
and, indeed, polonaises. It is shown in gray, 
brown, and black, 

Sets of linked balls for collar and cuffs, in 
black, gray, blue, and red fancy compositions, 
and also in oxidized silver, cost $1 75. 

_ The newest linen collars, high and flaring be- 
hind, with rounded fronts, are made with tiny 
chemisettes, and sold for 35 cents; fastened by 
balls and a chain, they cost $1. These are in 
the best style and well made. With embroider- 
ed edges, they cost from $1 25 to $2 50. 

At is the fashion abroad for ladies when tray- 
eling to wear leather bags slung over the shoul- 
ders like a tourist's strap-sachel. Side pockets 
and pockets behind in redingotes are preferred 
here. Fanciful pockets made entirely of jet 
net-work and fringed are worn with black silk 
dresses. 

Little girls wear Normandy caps of black vel- 
yet, trimmed with colored ribbons and Valen- 
ciennes lace. Later in the season Normandy 
caps of white cony-skin will be Worn with the 











little fur sacque cloak to match. Larger girls 
wear felt hats with low crowns and turned-up 
brims, pointed and dented fancifully, bound 
with velvet, and ornamented with a wing or 
cock’s plumes, and worn far back on the head 
above flowing wavy hair or else long braids. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
furs, to C. G. GunrHEr’s Sons; for bonnets, 
to Madame Ferrero; and for dresses and dress 
materials, to Mrs. Connetty ; and Messrs. A. 
aT RrEWARE & Co. ; and Arnoip, ConsTaBLE, 
& Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Moncure D. Conway writes to the Cincin- 
nati Commercial that Joaquiy MILLER has been 
invited by various members of the British aris- 
tocracy to visit them at their country mansions 
without success, and that he even declined to 
enter into a special arrangement planned by Mr. 
GLapsTonE to meet the Prince of Wales at din- 
ner at his (the Prime Minister’s) house. Mr. 
GLapsTone has a great admiration for Mr. Mi- 
LER, and invited him to pass some weeks at 
Hawarden Castle, which was declined. The 
poet is quite intimate with Lord Houcuton, 
and goes often to Fryeton Hall. It is said 
there is not a country mansion or castle in En- 
Riad on whose table may not be found just now 

songs of the Sierras and Life among the Modocs. 
Nothing suits the dlasé English aristocracy bet- 
ter than dare-deviltry. The more plodding mid- 
dle class people regard some of ti MILLER’s 
stories as mythical, and even “huge,” but the 
aristocracy are not very critical, and rejoice in a 
man who has “‘seen life.” 

—Baron Reuter is reaping a golden harvest 
from our panic. Four or five times the usual 
number of messages have passed through his 
office, and a vast commercial correspondence 
has been carried on by wire. For ten days 
past the receipts of his office were from $15,000 
to $25,000 per day. 

—The title of the charming little volume of 

oems, Sounds from Secret Chambers, by Miss 

AURA C. REDDEN, otherwise kn6wn as ‘‘ How- 
ard Glyndon,” just published by J. R. Osaoop 
& Co., has a pathetic meaning. Since her 
childhood Miss ReppeNn has had the misfor- 
tune to be entirely deaf, and for a long time 
mute as well, though within the last few years 
she has learned to use her voice at the Clarke 
Institute, at Northampton, Massachusetts, and 
can now bear her share in a conversation with 
little difficulty, though, of course, her interloc- 
utor must reduce his remarks to writing. It 
is hard to imagine. how one whose ear perforce 
can not be attuned to music can produce such 
melodious verses as are found in this collection. 
Some of them first saw light, by-the-way, in 
the columns of the Bazar. 

—When King Vicror Emanvet was at Ber- 
lin he excited some surprise by not touching a 
single dish at any of the royal banquets, nor 
even taking his napkin from his plate. The ex- 
planation has been given that the king is ex- 
tremely frugal, takes but one meal a day, and 
that consisting of only three dishes, prepared by 
his own cook, just before his bed-time. When- 
ever his Majesty departs in the slightest from 
this extraordinary habit, he is compietely over- 
powered by sleepiness, and is therefore obliged 
to be particularly careful at a foreign court or 
on any state occasion. He is also yery moderate 
as regards wine. 

—The Rey. Dr. Josern Parker, of London, 
one of the PAIXHAN guns at the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, sends to Dr. Prime, of the Observer, a card 
of thanks for hospitalities received. He thinks, 
however, that our churches have “too much or- 
gan blowing and choir singing’ to suit his taste. 

—The Rey. Dr. Josepu I. Duryea is making 
an authorized compilation of hymns to be use 
in the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
It will contain one thousand hymns, and will be 
completed next year. 

—Although LANDSEER was especially petted 
by the royal family of England, and by Prince AL- 
BERT in particular, yet the latter is said to have 
been neither a genial companion nor generous 

tron, and with artists he was seen at his worst. 

n paying for works of art, he was not merely 
shabby, but penurious, and artists resented not 
so much the loss of the money which they would 
have obtained elsewhere as the insulting esti- 
mate of the value of their works. Several of the 
artists who painted pictures for the summer- 
house at Buckingham Palace returned the checks 
he sent to them. Joun Purp, when at Os- 
borne painting the ‘Marriage of the Princess 
Royal,” found that he was expected to take his 
meals either in his painting-room or with the 
steward, and preferred to adjourn to a public- 
house near at hand, declaring that he would 
never accept another commission. Even if the 
Prince had been a more genial person, it was 
scarcely possible that LanDsEER and he should 
pull well together; and so it happened that aft- 
er a time the painter's visits to court became 
less frequent, and then little more than formal. 
He felt the difference, and it wounded him terri- 
bly. There is a paragraph in the Court -Circu- 
lar, written by the Queen herself, in which she 
speaks of her high personal regard for Lanp- 
SEER, and her grist for his death. 

—The Rey. Dr. IneNzus Prime, who, as secre- 
tary of the Evangelical Alliance, did most of its 
detail work, says to those who have complained 
about its arrangements, that “if pained by any 
failure in the management to meet their wishes, 
they must forget their disappointment and yex- 
ation in the grandeur of the result.” 

—Mr. Branp, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, is a relation of ours—that is to say, ina 
federal sort of way. Two years ago his nephew, 
Colonel LEoroip Seymour, married Miss Stur- 
gis, a daughter of Mr. Russet Srurais, the 
American partner of the BarInGs; and a son 
of Mr. SrurGis has more recently married a 
daughter of Mr. Brann. The Speaker is heir- 
presumptive to his brother’s barony of Dacre— 
one of those ancient titles which, devolving on 
female in default of male heirs, has passed, since 
its creation in the thirteenth century, through a 
number of families. The wife of Mr. Speaker is 
a lady of rare accomplishments and grace, and 
admirably fitted to be the helpmeet of a man in 
high position. 

—Lord Cowper in a recent speech took occa- 
sion to observe of the members of the House of 
Lords, that ‘most of them are bores, and the 
remainder fools.” CaRLYLE once opened one 











of his lectures with a remark to the same effect : 
“Gentlemen and ladies, England is a country 
containing a population of twenty millions of 
people, mostly bores.’” 

_—Miss Acnes Erne was married a few days 
since to Mr. Francis W. Tracy, of Buffalo. 
Mr. Tracy’s father, the late ALBERT H. Tracy, 
was one of the ablest men of his time. He was 
elected to Congress from the district comprisin, 
nearly all that portion of New York west o 
Geneva before he was of the requisite le; » 
but attained that necessity before taking his 
seat in 1819. He was twice re-elected. Subse- 

uently he served four years in the Senate of 

ew York, and was one of the ablest men in 
that body, embracing at that time men of the 
highest eminence in the State. Joun Quincy 
Apams offered him a seat in the cabinet, which 
he declined. Mr. RatpH Watpo Emerson re- 
garded Mr. ALgert H. Tracy as a man of the 
most remarkable conversational powers he had 
ever known. 

—Mr. H. M. Stantey, the gentleman who on 
behalf of the New York Herald did that enter- 
prising journal the honor to discover Dr. Liy- 
INGSTONE, has just sailed from Liverpool for the 
west coast of Africa as a correspondent for the 
London Times. He took with him a steam- 
launch. 

—M. Govunop, whose Faust and other musica- 
tions are the delight of modern times, is de- 
scribed as a not particularly intelligent, middle- 
aged man, with spectacles, blonde hair, and side 
whiskers. 

—Miss CHARLOTTE CusHMAN, in reply to Col- 
onel Forney’s remark—‘ You are now alone 
in your great art; yout fame has no competitor; 
where shall we find an equal to succeed you ps 
—said, ‘No, my good friend, nobody is indis- 
pensable. Madame JANAUSCHEK is my equal, 
and besides, she is younger, and so handsome!’ 
It may be added, that Madame JaNauscHEK is 
one of the richest women in her profession, and 
very generous with her money. 

—It is not often that husband and wife are 
poets. But the Bishop of Derry and Mrs. ALEx- 
ANDER are exceptions, and they have contrib- 
uted some exquisite verses, on the late Bishop 
of Winchester’s death, to a new book of relig- 
ious poetry, edited by Canon Bayngs, soon to 
be published. 

—Gentlemen visiting Galesburg, Illinois, who 
require the services of a barber, can readily find 
in his ‘parlor, in the Opera-house block, Mr. 
A. A. Fottock, Professor of Crinicultural Ab- 
scission and Craniological Tripsis,” as he sim- 
ply and tersely states it. 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway expresses the 
opinion that Archbishop Mannine is at the 
present moment the most prominent figure in 
the Roman Catholic Church in Europe. 

—The proprietors of the Metropolitan Hotel 
in this city, Messrs. BRESLIN, PursELL, & Co., 
were very prompt in coming to the aid of the 
sufferers from yellow fever in Memphis, having 
telegraphed to the Mayor to draw on them for 

There are many men of Memphis who 
have experienced, at the Metropolitan, the truth 
of SHENSTONE’s verse: 

“ Whoe'er has traveled life’s dull round, 

Where’er his footsteps may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
lis warmest welcome at an inn.” 

—Some two years ago an English nobleman 
visited the Free Library in Boston, and fell in 
love with the young lady in charge of its busi- 
ness department. He showed her his letters of 
introduction, and “popped.” Before she an- 
swered she insisted upon taking him to her par- 
ents, poor but intelligent people, living in the 
country. They and he were satisfied; but the 
young lady said he should return to En, land, 
and if his parents consented, she would be his 
wife. Ina couple of months he returned, in 
company with his sister, and they were married. 
Colonel Forney vouches for this on the author- 
ity of a good Philadelphian, formerly from New 
England. 

—Sir Samvet and Lady Baker have arrived 
in London, after their long and perilous wander- 
ings in Africa. Great commercial -results are 
anticipated from the projected railway to Khar- 
toom, said to be the finest coffee-growing dis- 
trict in the world. Sir Samver and Lady Baker 
are greatly amused at the reputation which the 
latter has obtained for Amazonian qualities. 
The simple fact is, she braved danger and diffi- 
culty, just as Lady Harrret AUCKLAND did dur- 
ing our Revolutionary war, in order to be with 
her husband in moments of trial, and to attend 
to him should he be struck down with illness. 

—Mr. C. J. Crincu, United States Consul at 
Bordeaux, is about to resign his position, to take 
the place of the late Mr. WARDEN in the Paris 
house of A. T, Stewart & Co. Mr. Crincu is 
a relative of Mr. SrBWART. 

—The Rey. Dr. Toarcaer THayEr, of New- 
port, Rhode Island, has been made happy by his 
congregation, who in accepung his resignation 
presented him with $16,000, and granted him a 
pension of $1000 a year during his life. 

—Dr. WaxTer Briscog, an American, for many 
years a resident of Paris, died recently in that 
city at the age of eighty, leaving a fortune of 
halfa million. He was a witty, jocular man, and 
any time these twenty years might be seen be- 
tween two and six P.M. sipping his claret in front 
of the Café Riche. Of him it might be said, as 
the old ballad said of Sir John: 

“ His ‘and was free, his means was easy; 
+ A finer, nobler gent than he 
Ne’er drove about the Shons-Eleesy, 
Or paced the Roo de Rivolee.” 

—Incidents quite unprecedented in the ritual 
way occurred at the closing hours of the Evan- 

elical Alliance. At Dr. Joun Hatx’s Scotch 

resbyterian church the communion service 
was administered by Episcopal Bishop Cum- 
mins, of Kentucky, assisted by Dr. Arnot, of 
Edinburgh, and Dr. Dorner, of Berlin. The 
bishop remarked that in all his ministry he had 
never before communed with his Presbyterian 
brethren, but that this should not be the last 
time. At Dr. Boorn’s Presbyterian church 
Rey. Dr. FREEMANTLE, of the Church of En- 
gland, assisted the pastor in the administra- 
tion of the communion. Both churches were 
crowded. These circumstances, taken in con- 
nection with the letter of the late Missionary 
Bishop of Zanzibar to the “Lord Bishop” of 
New York, in which he takes the Dean of Can- 
terbury to task for his participation in Presby- 
terian communion during the Conference, indi- 
cates that something is about to happen, and 
that there is to be no end of worriting among 
those who are opposed to E. A’s. 
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the beginning of this round work 1 sl. more. 
18th round.—Like the 7th round. 14th, 15th, - 
and 16th rounds.—Like the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
rounds. 17th-23d rounds.—Like the 11th 
round. 24th round.—Like the 7th round. 
This completes the crown of the net. Border 
the net with a round of holes between two 
rounds of se., and with an edging as follows : 
Ist round.—lI sc. on each st. of the preceding 
round. 2d round.—4 ch., which count as 
first ste. (short treble crochet), 2 ste. on the 
next 2 st., then always alternately 3 ch.,” pass 
over 3 st. of the preceding round, 3 ste. on 
the next 3 st.; finally, 3 ch., 1 sl. on the 
fourth of the 4 ch. counting as first ste. in 
this round. 3d round.—1 se. on each st. in 
the preceding round. 4th round.—3 ch., 


Crochet Night Net for Girl from 
10 to 12 Years old. 


‘Tuts crochet net is closed by a ribbon 
run through the stitches of one of the out- 
er rounds. Begin from the middle with 
twisted crochet cotton, No. 40, as follows : 
1st round.—Seven times alternately 7 ch, 
(chain stitch), 1 sc. (single crochet) on the 
first of these; finally, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on 
the first ch. of this round. 2d round.— 
4sl. on the next 4 st. (stitch) of the pre- 
ceding round, * 7 ch., 4 de. (double cro- 
chet) on the first 4 of these’7 ch., working 
off the upper veins, however, not separate- 
ly but together, drawing the thread through 
once, L sc. on the middle of the next 7 ch, 



























Nicut-Suier ror Boy rrom 14 To 16 Years op. Nicur-Dress For Girt From 14 To 16 


For pattern and description see Supplement, YEARS OLD. 
{ No, XIV., Figs. 57-63. For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 19", 19-24. : 





Drawers For Girt From 14 to 16 Years op. 
For description see Supplement. 


Drawers For Girt From 14 to 16 Yvaus orp. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV. 
ei Figs 17 and 18. ‘ Z 























Crocuet Nieut Ner 
ror Girt From 10 
* to 12 Yzars OLp, 


Nicut-Cap ror Girt FROM 
12 to 14 Years’ oLp. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XVIL., Figs. 68 and 69. 





Fig. 2.—Bonner Frame. 





Nicer Sacqur Fo! 
Giri From 14 To 16 
YEARS OLD. 


For paren and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 43-47. 


the next 2 st, in the preceding round, * 3 ch., 
: ‘ which count as first de., 2 de. on the next 3 ch. 
Fig. 5.—Bonyet Frame. Fig. 3.—Bonyer Frame. of the preceding round, 3 ch., 3 de. on the same 
= 3 ch. on which de. have already been worked, 5 

ch., 1 sc, on the next 2 ch. scallops of the 3d and 
4th rounds above each other, 10 ch., 1 sc. on the 
same ch, scallops of the 8d and 4th rounds, so 
that the last 10 ch. form a loop, 5 ch. ; repeat 
from >; finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. 
counting as first de. in this round. 6th round. — 
8 sl. on the next 3 st. of the preceding round, 
* 8 ch., which count as first de., 8 de on the next 
8 ch. of the preceding round, 5 ch., 4 de. on the 
same 3 ch, on which de. have already been worked, 
5 ch., 1 se. on the next ch. loop, 10 ch., 1 sc. on 
the same ch. loop, 5 ch. ; repeat from +; finally, 
1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. 
in this round. 7th round.—5 sl. on the next 5 





of the preceding round; re- Wig. 0-—- Bowser Aas ict 
peat six times from *. 3d 
round.—3 sl. on the next 3 
st. of the preceding round, 
then always alternately 1 se, 
on the extremity of the next 
point, 9 ch. ; finally, 1 sl. on 
the first.se. of this round. 4th 
round. — > 3 ch., which count 
as first de., 1 de. on the next 
sc. (here the first sc.) of the 
preceding round, 3 ch., 
2 de. on the same sc. on 
which already 1 de. was 
worked, 9 ch.; repeat” 
from +, but in the repe- 
tition, of course, 1 de. is 
worked instead ofthe first 
3 ch. ; this will not be re- 
ferred to again in the fol- 
lowing rounds. Finally, 9 
pane sl. on the third of Drawers ror Girl Rom 2 10:4 


‘ 7 ; YEARS OLD. 
the 3 ch. counting as first 
ean gee For pattern and description see Supplement, 
de. 5th round,—2 sl. on No. XIL, Figs. 98 and 54. 


which count as first de., then 
always alternately 1 ch., 1 de. 
on the second following st. in 

| the preceding round; finally, 1 
¢h., 1 sl. on the third of the 3 
ch. counting as first de, 5th 
round.—4 ch., the first 3 of 
which count as first de., twice 
alternately 1 de. on the second 
following st. of the preceding 
round, 1 ch,, then 1 de. on the 
second following st., * 10 ch., 
pass over 5 st. of the preceding 
round, 1 de. on the following 
st., three times alternately 1 
ch., 1 de. on the second follow- 
ing st. ; repeat from >; finally, 
10 ch., 1 sl. on the third of the 
™ 8 ch. counting as first de. in 

Unper-Drawers For Boy rrom this round. 6th round.—2 sl. 
5 To 7 YEARS OLD. on the next 2 st. of the preced- 


eae enples ing round, 4 ch., the first 3 of 
ET Ron Si Tha Be and oe which count as first de., 1 de. on 





Surrt ror Boy From 4 To 6 YEARS oxp. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 25-31. 


st. in the preceding round, then always alternately 1 sc. on the mid- 
dle of the next 5 ch. worked always between 4 de. in the preceding 
round, 10 ch., 1 se. on the next ch. loop, 10 ch,; finally, 1 sl. on 
the first sc. of this round, 8th, 9th, and 10th rounds,—Like the 
4th, 5th, and 6th rounds. 11th round.—4 sl], on the next 4 st. of 
the preceding round, > 3:ch.; which count as first de., 4 de. on the 
next-5*ch., 5 ch., 5-de. on the same 5 ch. on which de. have al- 
ready heen worked, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch. loop, 10 ch., 1 se. . 
i on the same ch. loop on which the last sc. was worked, 5 ch, ; re- ‘ 

Curmise For Girt From 13 To 15 Yuars oip. peat from >; finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as CuHeEMIse For GIRL From 14 To 16 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVI., Figs. 66and 67. first de. in this round. 12th round.—Like the 11th round, but in For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 64 and 65, 
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the second following st., * on the next ch, scallop work three time: 
ternately 3 de., 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch, and L se. on the fir 
these), then 3 de. on the same ch, scallop, 1 de. on the second of the next 
4 de. separated always by 1 ch. in the preceding round, 1 ch., 1 de. on the 
second following st. ; repeat from *; finally, work three times alternately 
3 de. on the last ch. scallop, 1 p., then 3 de. on the same ch. scallop, and 
1 sl. on the third of the 8 ch. counting as first de. in this round. Run 
linen tape through the round of holes. 


Winter Hats and Bonnets, with Frames, Figs. 1-9; 
and Figs. 1-6, Page 724. 

Figs. 1-6, page 724, show various fashionable frames for winter hats 
and bonnets. 

Fig. 1.—Brack Vetver Rusens Bonnet. 
is trimmed with a 
binding and rolls 
of pink gros grain 
and with black 
lace. ‘The bon- 
net is trimmed, be- 
sides, with loops 
and ends of black *S 
watered — ribbon 
and pink gros 
grain ribbon, and 
with a spray of 
wild roses and 
blackberries. 
Strings of water- 
ed ribbon. 








The revers of this bonnet 







































LAINE 
‘The reyers of this 





bonnet is bound with light olive 
green faille. The trimming con- 
sists of loops and ends of light 
and dark material, black lace, 
nd flowers. Tulle and lace 
strings. 

Fig. 3.—Briack Totty Dr- 
RECTOL Bonnet. This bon- 
net is trimmed with pale blue 
gros grain, light and dark blue 
strich feathers, and sprays of 
roses. Black tulle and lace 
strings. 

Fig 
Marie Antoryetre Har. 
rim, which is turned up on the 
sides, is bound with light blue gros 
grain. ‘The trimming consists of 
white lace, loops and ends of vel- 
vet bound with gros grain, a light 
blue ostrich feather, and a bead 
flower. 

Fig. 5.—Brown Fattre Rasa- 
Gas Bonner, ‘The rim is 
bound with velvet of the same 
color, The bonnet 
is trimmed, besides, 
with loops and ends 
of faille and velvet, 
with lace, a pale pink 
feather, and a spray 
of flowers. Tulleand 
lace strings. 

Fig. 6.—Gray 
Fate SPaNisiut 
Gypsy Bonner. 
This bonnet is 
trimmed with 
ruches, loops and 
ends of gray 
faille, a heron 
feather, a black 
tulle scarf, and 
lace. Strings of < 
< gray gros grain 
ribbon. . 

Fig.7.—Onive 
Green VELVET 
Rounp Hatr.— 
The rim of this 
hat is turned up 
on one side, and 
trimmed with a 
binding and rolls 
of faille of the same 
color. The hat is 
trimmed, _ besides, 
with searfs of tulle, 
with lace, and with 
loops and ends of 
gros grain ribbon. 
On the right side of 
the hat is a bunch 














Vig. 2.—Dark Outve G Fatt CHATELAINE 


Bon 


4,—Danrk Buve Vetver 
The 











of roses, ostrich 
feathers, and a bead 
algrette. 


Fig. 8.—Vrorer 
Vetver Rapacas 
Bow: The rim 
of this bonnet of 
violet velvet is bound 
with gros grain of 
the same color, The 
trimming consists 
of loops and ends 
of violet gros grain 
ribbon, an _ ostrich 





feather, and flowers. 
Strings of gros grain 
ribbon, 


9.—Brown 





‘This bonnet is trim- 
med with loops and 
ends of the materi 
al, gros grain bind- 
ing, ostrich feath- 
ers, and a spray of 
flowers. 
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Fig. 1.—Brack Vetver Rusens Bonner. 




























































Fig. 4.—Dark Bite Vetver Mart ANTOINETTE 
Hat. 


Fig. 8.—Viovet Vervet Rapacas Bonnet. 
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AN ANECDOTE OF RACHEL. 

\V HEN the brilliant dramatic talent that dazzled France during the 

first part of the nineteenth century began to be on the wane, and 
play-goers began to fear that all the thrones would be vacant, a curious 
scene used to occur nightly in summer-time in the Champs Elysées. Be- 
fore the seated public, beneath the trees, an oldish woman used to appear, 
with a slip of carpet on her arm, a fiddle beneath it, and a tin cup hanging 
on her finger. She was closely followed by a slim, pale, dark, but fiery- 
eyed girl, whose thoughts seemed to be with some world far away. When 
the woman had spread the carpet, had placed the cup at one corner, and 
had scraped a few hideous notes on the fiddle, the pale dark-eyed girl ad- 
vanced on the carpet and recited passages from Racine and Corneille. 
With her beautiful head raised, with slight, rave, but most graceful action, 
with voice and 
emphasis in ex- 
act accord with 
her words, that 
pale - faced, in- 
spired girl en- 
raptured her 
out-of-door au- 
dience. After 
a time she was 
seen lO more, 
and it was con- 
eluded that her 
own inward fire 
had utterly con- 
sumed her, and 
she was forgot- 
ten. By-and- 
by there de- 
scended on the 
deserted temple 
of tragedy a 
new queen— 
















































nay, a goddess—bearing the 
name of Rachel. As the sub- 
dued and charmed public 
gazed and listened, and sent 
up their incense of praise and 
their shout of adulation, mem- 
ories of the pale-faced gir 
who used to recite beneath the 
stars in the Champs Elysées 
cdme upon them. Some, how- 
ever, could see no resem- 
blance. Others denied the 
possibility of identity between 
the abject servant of the muse 
in the open air, and the glo- 
rious, though pale-faced, fiery-eyed 
queen of tragedy, occupying a throne 
which none could dispute with her, 
When half her brief, splendid, ex- 
trayagant, and not blameless reign 
was over; Mile. Rachel gave a ‘‘ house- 
warming” on the occasion 
of opening her new and gor- 
geously furnish- 
ed mansion in 
the Rue Troncin. 
During the even- 
ing the hostess 
disappeared, and 
the maitre ’hétel 
requested the 
crowded compa- 
ny in the great 
saloon so to ar- 
range themselves 
as to leave space 
enough for Mile. 
Rachel to appear 
at the upper end 
of the room, as 
she was about to 
favor the com- 
. pany with the re- 

cital of some pas- 
sages from Ra- 
cine and Cor- 
neille. There- 
upon entered an 
old woman with 
strip of carpet, 
fiddle, and tin 
cup, followed by 
Mile. Rachel in 
the shabbiest of 
frocks, pale, thought- 
ful, inspired, and 
with asad smile that 
was not altogether 
out of tune with her 
pale meditations ; 
and then, the carpet 
being spread, the 
fiddle scraped, and 
the cup deposited, 
Rachel trod the car- 
pet as if it were the 
stage, and recited 
two or three pas- 
sages from the mas- 
terpieces of the 
French masters in 
dramatic poetry, and 
moved her audience 
according to her 
will, in sympathy 
and delight. When 
. the hurricane of ap- 
plause had passed, 
and while a mur- 
muring of enjoyment 
seemed as its softer 
echo, Rachel stoop- 
ed, picked up the old 
tin cup, and going 
round with it to col- 
lect gratuities, said, 
**Anciennement, 
était pour maman; 
h présent, c'est pour 
les panyres.” 


Fig. 3.—Brack ‘Tutte Direcrorre Boyner. 
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THE OLD SORROW. 
* By PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Tue old deep grief, forever new; 
‘The old sad requiem, soft yet wild: 
Heaven sheds her tenderest tears in dew 
Above her fair but faded child. 


Our child but yesterday: ah! now 
The angels claim her chastened grace; 
Their kiss of kinship on her brow, 
Their solemn radiance on her face. 


Who deems that such as she is lost? 
Gone is she, but just gone before ; 
And o’er earth’s foulness and its frost 
She beckons to the sapphire door: 


The door she softly holds ajar, 

That we heaven's inmost heart may see, 
And catch beyond the farthest star 

Some gleam of immortality. 





(Continued from No. 44, page 695.) 
LADY ANNA. 


Br ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “ Barchester Towers,” “‘The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “ Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE VERDICT. 


On the Wednesday the court reassembled in 
all its judicial glory. There was the same crowd, 
the same Lord Chief Justice, the same jury, and 
the same array of friendly lawyers. There had 
been a rumor that a third retinue of lawyers 
would appear on behalf of what was now gener- 
ally called the Italian interest, and certain words 
which had fallen from the Solicitor-General on 
Monday had assured the world at large that the 
{talian interest would be represented. It was 
known that the Italian case had been confided 
to a firm of enterprising solicitors, named Mow- 
bray and Mopus, perhaps more feared than 
respected, which was supposed to do a great 
amount of speculative business. But no one 
from the house of Messrs. Mowbray and Mopus 
was in court on the Wednesday morning; and 
ho energetic barrister was ever enriched by a fee 
from them on behalf of the Italian widow. The 
speculgtion had been found to be too deep, the 
expenditure which would be required in advance 
too great, and the prospect of remuneration too 
remote even for Mowbray and Mopus. It ap- 

ared afterward that application had been made 
Es those gentlemen for an assurance that ex- 
penses incurred on behalf of the Italian Count- 
ess should be paid out of the estate; but this 
had been refused. No guarantee to this effect 
could be given, at any rate till it should be seen 
whether the Italian lady had any show of justice 
on her side. It was now the general belief that 
if there was any truth at all in the Italian claim, 
it rested on the survivorship, at the time of the 
Cumberland marriage, of a wife who had long 
since died. As the proof of this would have 
given no penny to any one in Italy—would sim- 
ply have shown that the Earl was the heir— 
Messrs. Mowbray and Mopus retired, and there 
was an end, forever and a day, of the Italian 
interest. 

Though there was the same throng in the 
court as on the Monday, there did not seem to 
be the same hubbub on the opening of the day’s 
proceedings. The barristers were less busy with 
their papers, the attorneys sat quite at their ease, 
and the Chief Justice, with an assistant judge, 
who was his bench-fellow, appeared for some 
minutes to be quite passive. ‘I'hen the Solicitor- 
General arose and said that, with permission, he 
would occupy the court for only a few minutes. 
He had stated on Monday his belief that an ay 
plication would be made to the court on behalf 
of other interests than those which had been 
represented when the court first met. It ap- 
peared that he had been wrong in that surmise. 
Of course he had no knowledge on the subject, 
but it did not appear that any learned gentleman 
was prepared to address the court for any third 
party. As he, on behalf of his client, had re- 
ceded from the case, his lordship would proba- 
bly say what, in his lordship’s opinion, should 
now be the proceeding of the court. The Earl 
Lovel abandoned his plea, and perhaps the court 
would, in those circumstances, decide that its 
jurisdiction in the matter was over. Then the 
Lord Chief Justice, with his assistant judge, re- 
tired for a while, and all the assembled crowd 
appeared to be at liberty to discuss the matter 
just as every body pleased. 

It was undoubtedly the opinion of the bar at 
large, and at that moment of the world in gen- 
eral, that the Solicitor-General had done badly 
for his client. ‘The sum of money which was 
at stake was, they suid, toa large to be played 
with. As the advocate of the Earl, Sir Will- 
iam ought to have kept himself aloof from the 
Countess and her daughter. In lieu of regard- 
ing his client, he had taken upon himself to set 
things right in general, according to his idea of 
right. 
how to address a jury, but he was always think- 
ing of himself, and bolstering up something of 
his own, instead of thinking of his case and bol- 
stering up his client. And this conception of 
his character in general, and of his practice in 
this particular, became the stronger, as it was 
gradually believed that the living Italian Count- 
ess was certainly an impostor, There would 
have been little good in fighting against the En- 
glish Countess on her behalf; but if they could 
only have proved that the other Italian woman, 
who was now dead, had been the real Countess 
when the Cumberland marriage was made, then 





No doubt he was a clever man, and knew | 





what a grand thing it would have been for the 
Lovel family! Of those who held this opinion, 
the rector of Yoxham was the strongest, and 
the most envenomed against the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral. During the whole of that Tuesday he 
went about declaring that the interests of the 
Lovel family had been sacrificed by their own 
counsel, and late in the afternoon he managed 
to get hold of Mr. Hardy. Could nothing be 
done? Mr. Hardy was of opinion that nothing 
could be done now; but in the course of the 
evening he did, at the rector’s instance, manage 
to see Sir William, and to ask the question. 
**Could nothing be done?” 

‘** Nothing more than we propose to do.” 

“‘Then the case is over,” said Mr. Hardy. 
**T am assured that no one will stir on behalf 
of that Italian lady.” 

“Tf any one did stir, it would only be loss of 
time and money. My dear Hardy, I understand 
as well as any one what people are saying, and 
I know what must be the feeling of many of the 
Lovels. - But I can only do my duty by my cli- 
ent to the best of my judgment. In the first 
place, you must remember that he has himself 
acknowledged the Countess.” 

“* By our advice,” said Mr. Hardy. 

**You mean by mine. Exactly so—but with 
such conviction on his own part that he positive- 
ly refuses to be a party to any suit which shall 
be based on the assumption that she is not Count- 
ess Lovel. Let an advocate be ever so obdurate, 
he can hardly carry on a case in opposition to his 
client’s instructions. We are acting for Lord 
Lovel, and not for the Lovel family. And I feel 
assured of this, that were we to attempt to set 
up the plea that that other woman was alive 
when the marriage took place in Cumberland, 
you yourself would be ashamed of the evidence 
which it would become your duty to endeavor to 
foist upon the jury. We should certainly be 
beaten, and, in the ultimate settlement of the 
property, we should have to do with enemies in- 
stead of friends. The man was tried for bigamy 
and acquitted. Would any jury get over that, 
unless you had evidence to offer to them that was 
plain as a pikestaff, and absolutely incontrovert- 
ible ?” 

‘Do you still think the girl will marry the 
Earl?” 

“No; Ido not. She seems to have a will of 
her own, and that will is bent the other way. 
But I do think that a settlement may be made 
of the property which shall be very much in the 
Earl’s fayor.” ! 

When on the following morning the Solicitor- 
General made his second speech, which did not 
occupy above a quarter ‘of an hour, it became 
manifest that he did not intend to alter his course 
of proceedings, and while the judges were absent 
it was said by every body in the court that the 
Countess and Lady Anna had gained their suit. 

**T consider it to be a most disgraceful course 
of proceeding on the part of Sir William Patter- 
son,” said the rector to a middle-aged legal func- 
tionary, who was managing clerk to Norton and 
Flick. 

“We all think, Sir, that there was more fight 
in it,” said the legal functionary. 

‘There was plenty of fight in it. I don't be- 
lieve that any jury in England would willingly 
have taken such an amount of property from the 
head of the Lovel family. For the last twenty 
years—ever since I first heard of the pretended 
English marriage—every body has known that 
she was no more a countess than Iam. I can’t 
understand it; upon my word I can’t. I have 
not had much to do with law, but I’ve always 
been brought up to think that an English barris- 
ter would be true to his client. I believe a case 
can be tried again if it can be shown that the 
lawyers have mismanaged it.” The unfortunate 
rector, when he made this suggestion, no doubt 
forgot that the client in this case was in full agree- 
ment with the wicked advocate. 

‘The judges were absent for about half an hour, 
and on their return the Chief Justice declared 
that his learned brother—the Sergeant, namely 
—had better proceed with the case on behalf of 
his clients. He went on to explain that as the 
right to the property in dispute, and indeed the 
immediate possession of that property, would be 
ruled by the decision of the jury, it was impera- 
tive that they should hear what the learned coun- 
sel for the so-called Countess and her daughter 
had to say, and what evidence they had to offer, 
as to the validity of her marriage. It was not 
to be supposed that he intended to throw any 
doubt on that marriage, but such would be the 
safer course. No doubt, in the ordinary course 
of succession, a widow and a daughter would in- 
herit and divide among them in certain fixed 
proportions the personal property of a deceased 
but intestate husband and father, without the in- 
tervention of any jury to declare their rights. 
But in this case suspicion had been thrown and 
adverse statements had been made; and as his 
learned brother was, as a matter of course, pro- 
vided with evidence to prove that which the 
plaintiff had come into the court with the pro- 
fessed intention of disproving, the case had bet- 
ter goon. Then he wrapped his robes around 
him and threw himself back in the attitude of 
a listener. Sergeant Bluestone, already on his 
legs, declared himself prepared and willing to 
proceed. No doubt the course as now directed 
was the proper course to be pursued. ‘The So- 
licitor-General, rising gracefully and bowing to 
the court, gave his consent with complaisant pat- 
ronage. ‘*Your lordship, no doubt, is right.” 
His words were whispered, and very probably not 
heard; but the smile, as coming from a Solicitor- 
General—from such a Solicitor-General as Sir 


William Patterson —was sufficient to put any | 


judge at his ease, 

Then Sergeant Bluestone made his statement, 
and the case was proceeded with after the fash- 
ion of such trials. It will not concern us to fol- 
low the further proceedings of the court with 


rr 


~She only shook her head. 





any close attention. The Solicitor-General went 
away, to some other business, and much of the 
interest seemed to drop. The marriage in Cum- 
berland was proved; the trial for bigamy, with 
the acquittal of the Earl, was proved; the two 
opposed statements of the Earl, as to the death 
of his first wife, and afterward as to the fact 
that she was living, were proved. Sergeant 
Bluestone and Mr. Mainsail were very busy for 
two days, having every thing before them. Mr. 
Hardy, on behalf of the young lord, kept his 
seat, but he said not a word, not even asking a 
question of one of Sergeant Bluestone’s witness- 
es. Twice the foreman of the jury interposed, 
expressing an opinion, on behalf of himself and 
his brethren, that the case need not be proceed- 
ed with further; but the judge ruled that it was 
for the interest of the Countess—he ceased to 
style her the so-called Countess—that her advo- 
cates should be allowed to complete their case. 
Tn the afternoon of the second day they did com- 
plete it, with great triumph and a fine flourish 
of forensic oratory as to the cruel persecution 
which their client had endured. ‘The Solicitor- 
General came back into court in time to hear 
the judge's charge, which was very short. The 
jury were told that they had no alternative but 
to find a verdict for the defendants. It was ex- 
plained to them that this was a plea to show 
that a certain marriage which had taken place 
in Cumberland in 181- was no real or valid 
marriage. Not only was that plea withdrawn, 
but evidence had been adduced proving that 
that marriage was valid. Such a marriage was, 
as a matter of course, prima facie valid, let what 
statements might be made to the contrary by 
those concerned or not concerned. In such case 
the burden of proof would rest entirely with the 
makers of such statement. No such proof had 
been here attempted, and the marriage must be 
declared a valid marriage. The jury had noth- 
ing to do with the disposition of the property, 
and it would be sufficient for them simply to 
find a verdict for the defendants. The jury did 
as they were bid, but, going somewhat beyond 
this, declared that they found the two defend- 
ants to be properly named the Countess Lovel, 
and Lady Anna Lovel. So ended the case of 
**Lovel v. Murray and Another.” 

The Countess, who had been in the court all 
day, was taken home to Keppel Street by the 
Sergeant in a glass-coach that had been hired 
to be in waiting for her. ‘* And now, Lady 
Lovel,” said Sergeant Bluestone, as he took his 
seat opposite to her, ‘*I can congratulate your 
ladyship on. the full restitution of your rights.” 
“*The battle has 
been fought and won at last, and I will make 
free to say that I have never seen more admira- 
ble persistency than you have shown since first 
that bad man astounded your ears by his iniq- 
uity.” 7 

u It has been all to no purpose,” she said. 

**To no purpose, Lady Lovel! I may as 
well tell you now that it is expected that his 
Majesty will send to congratulate you on the 
restitution of your rights.” 

Again she shook her head. ‘‘ Ah, Sergeant 
Bluestone; that will be but of little service.” 

**No further objection can now be made to 
the surrender of the whole property. There are 
some mining shares as to which there may be a 
question whether they are real or personal, but 
they amount to but little. A third of the re- 
mainder, which will, I imagine, exceed—” 

‘* If it were ten times as much, Sergeant Blue- 
stone, there would be no comfort in it. If it 
were ten times that, it would not at all help to 
heal my sorrow. I have sometimes thought that 
when one is marked for trouble, no ease can come.” 

“*T don't think more of money than another 
man—” began the Sergeant. 

‘You do not understand.” 

“‘Nor yet of titles, though I feel for them, 
when they are worthily worn, the highest re- 
spect.” As he so spoke the Sergeant lifted his 
hat from his brow. ‘‘ But, upon my word, to 
have won such a case as this justifies triumph.” 

‘**T have won nothing—nothing—nothing !” 

**You mean about Lady Anna?” 

“Sergeant Bluestone, when first I was told 
that I was not that man’s wife, I swore to my- 
self that I would die sooner than accept any 
lower name; but when I found that I was’a 
mother, then I swore that I would live till my 
child should bear the name that of right belong- 
ed to her.” 

“*She does bear it now.” 

“*What name does she propose to bear? I 
would sooner be poor, in beggary, still fighting, 
even without means to fight, for an empty title, 
still suffering, still conscious that all around me 
regarded me as an impostor, than conquer only 
to know that she, for whom all this has been 
done, has degraded her name and my own. If 
she does this thing, or if she has a mind so low, 
a spirit so mean, as to think of doing it, would 
it not be better for all the world that she should 
be the bastard child of a rich man’s kept mis- 
tress than the acknowledged daughter of an 
earl, with a countess for her mother, and a 
princely fortune to support her rank? If she 
marries this man, I shall heartily wish that 
Lord Lovel had won the case. I care nothing 
for myself now. I have lost all that. The 
king’s message will comfort me not at all. If 
she do this thing I shall only feel the evil we 
have done in taking the money from the Earl. 
I would sooner see her dead at my feet than 
know that she was that man’s wife; ay, though 
I had stabbed her with my own hand!” 

‘The Sergeant for the nonce could say nothing 
more to her. She had worked herself into such 
a passion that she would listen to no words but 
her own, and think of nothing but the wrong 
that was still being done to her. He put her 
down at the hall door in Keppel Street, saying, 












as he lifted his hat again, that Mrs, Bluestone | th : 
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should come and call upon her, 














CHAPTER XXXII. 
WILL YOU PROMISE? 


Tur news of the verdict was communicated 
the same evening to Lady Anna—as to whose 
name there could now no longer be any dispute. 
“T congratulate you, Lady Anna,” said the Ser- 
geant, holding her hand, ‘‘ that every thing, as 
far as this trial is concerned, has gone just as we 
could wish.” 

“ We owe it all to you,” said the girl. 

“‘Not at all. My work has been very easy. 
In fact, I have some feeling of regret that I have 
not been placed in a position that would en- 
able me to earn my wages. The case was too 
good —so that a poor aspiring lawyer has not 
been able to add to his reputation. But as far 
as you are concerned, my dear, every thing has 
gone as you should wish. You are now a very 
wealthy heiress, and the great duty devolves 
upon you of disposing of your wealth in a fitting 
manner.” Lady Anna understood well what was 
meant, and was silent. Even when she was 
alone, her success did not make her triumphant. 
She could anticipate that the efforts of all her 
friends to make her false to her word would be 
redoubled. Unless she could see Daniel Thwaite, 
it would be impossible that she should not be 
conquered. 

The Sergeant told his wife the promise which 
he had made on her behalf, and she, of course, 
undertook to go to Keppel Street on the follow- 
ing morning. ‘‘You had better bring her here,” 
said the Sergeant. Mrs. Bluestone remarked that 
that might be sooner said than done. ‘‘She’ll be 
glad of an excuse to come,” answered the Ser- 
geant. ‘*On such an occasion as this, of course 
they must see each other. Something must be 
arranged about the property. In a month or 
two, when she is of age, she will have the undis- 
puted right to do what she pleases with about 
three hundred thousand pounds. It is a most 
remarkable position for a young girl who has 
never yet had the command of a penny, and who 
professes that she is engaged to marry a working 
tailor. Of course her mother must see her.” 

Mrs. Bluestone did call in Keppel Street, and 
sat with the Countess a long time, undergoing a 
perfect hail-storm of passion. For a long time 
Lady Lovel declared that she would never see 
her daughter again till the girl had given a sol- 
emn promise that she would not marry Daniel 
Thwaite. ‘‘Love her! Of course Llove her. 
She is all that I have in the world. But of what 
good is my love to me, if she disgraces me? She 
has disgraced me already. When she could bring 
herself to tell her cousin that she was engaged to 
this man, we were already disgraced. When she 
once allowed the man to speak to her in that 
strain, without withering him with her scorn, she 
disgraced us both. For what have I done it all, 
if this is to be the end of it?” But at last she 
assented, and promised that she would come. No 
—it would not be necessary to send a carriage 
for her. The habits of her own life need not be 
at all altered because she was now a countess be~ 
yond dispute, and also wealthy. She would be 
content to live as she had ever lived. It had 
gone on too long for her to desire personal com- 
fort—luxury for herself, or even social rank, 
The only pleasure that she had anticipated, the 
only triumph that she desired, was to be found 
in the splendor of her child. She would walk ta 
Bedford Square, and then walk back to her lodg- 
ings in Keppel Street. She wanted no carriage. 

Early on the following day there was heard the 
knock at the door which Lady Anna had been 
taught to expect. The coming visit had been dis- 
cussed in all its bearings, and it had been settled 
that Mrs. Bluestone should be with the daughter 
when the mother arrived. It was thought that 
in this way the first severity of the Countess 
would be mitigated, and that the chance of some 
agreement between them might be increased. 
Both the Sergeant and Mrs, Bluestone now con- 
ceived that the young lady had a stronger will 
of her own than might have been expected from 
her looks, her language, and her manners. She 
had not as yet yielded an inch, though she would 
not argue the matter at all when she was told 
that it was her positive duty to abandon the tai- 
lor. She would sit quite silent; and if silence 
does give consent, she consented to this doc- 
trine. Mrs. Bluestone, with a diligence which 
was equaled only by her good humor, insisted on 
the misery which must come upon her young 
friend should she quarrel with the Countess, and 
with all the Lovels—on the unfitness of the tai- 
lor, and the impossibility that such a marriage 
should make a lady happy—on the sacred duty 
which Lady Anna's rank imposed upon her to 
support her order, and on the general bléssed- 
ness of a well-preserved and exclusive aristoc~ 
racy. ‘‘I don’t mean to say that nobly born 
people are a bit better than commoners,” said 
Mrs. Bluestone. ‘‘ Neither I nor my children 
have a drop of noble blood in our veins. It is 
not that, But God Almighty has chosen that 
there should be different ranks to carry out His 
purposes, and we have His word to tell us that 
we should all do our duties in that state of life 
to which it has pleased Him to call us.” The 
excellent lady was somewhat among the | clouds 
in her theology, and apt to mingle the different 
sources of religious instruction from which she 
was wont to draw lessons for her own and her 
children’s guidance; but she meant to say that 
the proper state of life for an earl’s daughter 
could not include an attachment to a tailor; and 
Lady Anna took it as it was meant. The nobly 
born young lady did not in heart deny the trath 
of the lesson—but she had learned another les- 
son, and she did not know how to make the two 
compatible. ‘That other lesson taught her to be- 
lieve that she ought to be true to her word—that 
she specially ought to be true to one who had 
ever beei? specially true t her. And latterly 
theré had grown capo Her a( feeling less favor- 
Ravl than that which he had inspired 
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when she first saw him, and which he had in- 
creased when they were together at Yoxham, It 
is hard to say why the Earl had ceased to charm 
her, or by what acts or words he had lowered 
himself in her eyes. He was as handsome as 
ever, as much like a young Apollo, as gracious 
in his manner, and as gentle in his gait. And 
he had been constant to her. Perhaps it was that 
she had expected that one so godlike should have 
ceased to adore a woman who had degraded her- 
self to the level of a tailor, and that, so conceiv- 
ing, she had begun to think that his motives might 
be merely human, and perhaps sordid. He ought 
to have abstained and seen her no more after she 
had owned her own degradation. But she said 
nothing of all this to Mrs. Bluestone. She made 
no answer to the sermons preached to her. She 
certainly said no word tending to make that lady 
think that the sermons had been of any avail. 
“*She looks as soft as butter,” Mrs. Bluestone 
said that morning to her husband; ‘‘but she is 
obstinate as a pig all the time.” 

**T suppose her father was the same way be- 
fore her,” said the Sergeant, ‘‘ and God knows 
her mother is obstinate enough.” 

When the Countess was shown into the room 
Lady Anna was trembling with fear and emo- 
tion, Lady Lovel, during the last few weeks, 
since her daughter had seen her, had changed 
the nature of her dress. Hitherto, for years 
past, she had worn a brown stuff gown, hardly 
ever varying even the shade of the sombre color, 
so that her daughter had perhaps never seen her 
otherwise clad. No woman that ever breathed 
was less subject to personal vanity than had been 
the so-called Countess who lived in the little cot- 
tage outside Keswick. Her own dress had been 
as nothing to her, and in the days of her close 
familiarity with old-Thomas Thwaite she had re- 
buked her friend when he had besought her to 
attire herself in silk. ‘‘ We'll go into Keswick 
and get Anna a new ribbon,” she would say, 
‘and that will be grandeur enough for her and 
me too.” In this brown dress she had come up 
to London, and so she had been clothed when 
her daughter last saw her. But now she wore a 
new, full, black silk dress, which, plain as it was, 
befitted her rank and gave an increased anthor- 
ity to her commanding figure. Lady Anna trem- 
bled all the more, and her heart sank still lower 
within her, because her mother no longer wore 
the old brown gown. When the Countess entered 
the room she took no immediate notice of Mrs, 
Bluestone, but went up to her child and kissed 
her. ‘I am comforted, Anna, in seeing you 
once again,” she said. 

“Dear, dearest mamma!” 

“‘Yon have heard, I suppose, that the trial 
has been decided in your favor ?” 

“Tn yours, mamma.” 

“We have explained it all to her, Lady Lov- 
el, as well as we could. The Sergeant yesterday 
evening gave us a little history of what occurred, 
It seems to have been quite a triumph.” 

“Tt may become a triumph,” said the Count- 
ess—‘‘a triumph so complete and glorious that 
I shall desire nothing further in this world. It 
has been my work to win the prize; it is for her 
to wear it, if she will do so.” 

“T hope you will both live to enjoy it many 
years,” said Mrs. Bluestone. ‘‘ You will have 
much to say to each other, and I will leave you 
now. “We shall have lunch, Lady Lovel, at half 
past one, and I hope that you will join us.” 

Then they were alone together. Lady Anna 
had not moved from her chair since she had 
embraced her mother, but the Countess had 
stood during the whole time that Mrs, Bluestone 
had been in the room. When the room door 
was closed they both remained silent for a few 
moments, and then the girl rushed across the 
room and threw herself on her knees at her 
mother’s feet: ‘‘Oh, mamma, mamma, tell me 
that you love me. Oh, mamma, why have you 
not let me come to you? Oh, mamma, we ney- 
er were parted before.” ; : 

‘My child never before was willfully disobe- 
dient to me.” 

“Oh, mamma—tell me that you love me,” 

“‘Love you! Yes, I love you. You do not 
doubt that, Anna. How could it be possible 
that you should doubt it after twenty years of a 
mother’s care? You know I love you.” 

“<T know that I love you, mamma, and that 
it kills me to be sent away from you. You will 
take me home with you now—will you not?” 

“Home! You shall make your own home, 
and I will take you whither you will. I will be 
a servant to minister to every whim; all the 
world shall be a Paradise to you; you shall have 


every joy that wealth and love and sweet friends_ 


can procure for you, if you will obey me in one 
thing.” Lady Anna, still crouching upon the 
ground, hid her face in her mother’s dress, but 
she was silent. ‘‘ It is not much that I ask aft- 
er a life spent in winning for you all that has now 
been won. I only demand of you that you shall 
not disgrace yourself.” 

‘Oh, mamma, I am not disgraced.” 

“Say that you will marry Lord Lovel, and all 
that shall be forgotten. It shall at any rate be 
forgiven, or remembered only as the folly of a 
child. Will you say that you will become Lord 
Lovel’s wife ?” 

-*Oh, mamma!” : 

*¢ Answer me, Anna—will you say that you 
will receive Lord Lovel as your accepted lover? 
Get up, girl, and look me in the face. Of what 
use is it to grovel there, while your spirit is in 
rebellion? Will you do this? Will you save us 
all from destruction, misery, and disgrace? Will 
you remember who you are—what blood you 
haye in your veins—what name it is that you 
bear? Stand up, and look me in the face, if 
you dare.” 

Lady Anna did stand up, and did look her 
mother in the face.* ‘‘ Mamma,” she said, ‘‘ we 
should understand each other better if we were 
living together as we ought to do.” 
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“*T will never live with you till you have prom- 
ised obedience. Will you, at any rate, pledge 
to me your word that you will never become the 
wife of Daniel Thwaite ?” Then she paused, and 
stood looking at the girl, perhaps for a minute. 
Lady Anna stood before her, with her eyes turn- 
ed upon the ground. ‘‘ Answer me the question 
that I have asked you. Will you promise me 
that you will never become the wife of Daniel 
Thwaite ?” 

“*T have promised him that I would.” 

“‘What is that to me? Is your duty to him 
higher than your duty tome? Can you be bound 
by any promise to so great a crime as that would 
be? I willask you the question once more, and 
I will be governed by your answer. If you will 
promise to discard this man, you shall return 
home with me, and shall then choose every thing 
for yourself. We will go abroad and travel if you 
wish it, and all things shall be prepared to give 
you pleasure. You shall have at once the full 
enjoyment of all that has been won for you; and 
as for your cousin, you shall not for a while be 
troubled even by his name. It is the dear wish 
of my heart that you should be the wife of Earl 
Lovel; but I have one wish dearer even than 
that—one to which that shall be altogether post- 
poned. If you will save yourself, and me, and 
all your family from the terrible disgrace with 
which you have threatened us, I will not again 
mention your cousin’s name to you till it shall 
please you to hear it. Anna, you knelt to me 
just now. Shall I kneel to you?” 

‘©No, mamma, no—I should die.” 

“Then, my loye, give me the promise that I 
have asked.” < 

““Mamma, he has been so good to us.” 

“And we will be good to him—good to him 
in his degree. Of what avail to me will have 
been his goodness, if he is to rob me of the very 
treasure which his goodness helped to save? Is 
he to have all because he gave some aid? Is he 
to take from me my heart’s blood because he 
bound up my arm when it was bruised? Be- 
cause he helped me some steps on earth, is he to 
imprison me afterward in hell? Good! No, he 
is not good in wishing so to destroy us. He is 
bad, greedy, covetous, self-seeking, a very dog, 
and by the living God he shall die like a dog un- 
less you will free me from his fangs. You have 
not answered me. Will you tell me that you 
will discard him as a suitor for your hand? If 
you will say so, he shall receive tenfold reward 
for his—goodness. Answer me, Anna—I claim 
an answer from you.” 

‘*Mamma!” 

“Speak, if you have any thing to say. And 
remember the commandment, Honor thy—” But 
she broke down when she too remembered it, and 
bore in mind that the precept would have called 
upon her daughter to honor the memory of the 
deceased Earl. ‘‘But if you can not do it for 
love, you will never do it for duty.” 

“*Mamma, I am sure of one thing.” 

“© Of what are you sure?” 

“*That I ought to be allowed to see him be- 
fore I give him up.” 

‘*You shall never be allowed to see him.” 

** Listen to me, mamma, for amoment. When 
he asked me to—love him we were equals.” 

“*T deny it. You were never equals.” 

“We lived as such—except in this, that they 
had money for our wants, and we had none to 
repay them.” 

** Money can have nothing to do with it.” 

“Only that we took it. And then he was 
every thing to us. It seemed as though it would 
be impossible to refuse any thing that he asked. 
It was impossible to me. As to being noble, I 
am sure that he was noble., You always used 
to say that nobody else ever was so good as-those 
two. Did you not say so, mamma?” 

“Tf I praise my horse or my dog, do I say 
that they are of the same nature as myself?” 

* But he is a man; quite as much a man as 
—as any man could be.” 

** You mean that you will not do as I bid you.” 

**Let me see him, mamma. Let me see him 
but once. If I might see him, perhaps I might 
do as you wish—about him. I can not say any 
thing more unless I may see him.” 

The Countess still stormed and still threaten- 
ed, but she could not move her daughter. She 
also found that the child had inherited particles 
of the nature of her parents. But it was neces- 
sary that some arrangement should be made as 
to the future life both of Lady Anna and of her- 
self. She might bury herself where she would, 
in the most desolate corner of the earth, but she 
could not leave Lady Anna in Bedford Square. 
In a few months Lady Anna might choose any 
residence she pleased for herself, and there could 
be no doubt whose house she would share, if she 
were not till kept in subjection. The two part- 
ed then in deep grief—the mother almost curs- 
ing her child in her anger, and Lady Anna over- 
whelmed with tears. ‘‘ Will you not kiss me, 
mamma, before you go?” 

““No, I will never kiss you again till you have 
shown me that you are my child.” 

But before she left the house the Countess 
was closeted for a while with Mrs. Bluestone, 
and, in spite of all that she had said, it was 
agreed between them that it would be better to 
permit an interview between the girl and Daniel 
‘Thwaite. ‘‘ Let him say what he will,” argued 
Mrs. Bluestone, ‘‘she will not be more head- 
strong than she is now. You will still be able 
to take her away with you to some foreign 
country.” 

“* But he will treat her as though he were her 
lover,” said the Countess, unable to conceal the 
infinite disgust with which the idea overwhelmed 
her. 2 
““What does it matter, Lady Lovel? We 
have got to get a promise from her, somehow. 
Since she was much with him, she has seen peo- 
ple of another sort, and she will feel the differ- 
ence, It may be that she wants to ask him to 








release her, At any rate she speaks as though 
she might be released by what he would say to 
her. Unless she thought it might be so herself, 
she would not make a conditional promise. I 
_would let them meet.”” 

“* But where?” 

“In Keppel Street.” 

“<In my presence ?” 

“No, not that; but you will, of course, be in 
the house—so that she can not leave it with him. 
Let her come to you. It will be an excuse for 
her doing so, and then she can remain, If she 
does not give the promise, take her abroad, and 
teach her to forget it by degrees.” So it was 
arranged, and on that evening Mrs. Bluestone 
told Lady Anna that she was to be allowed to 
meet Daniel Thwaite. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Kee dough would scarcely seem to 
be.a dignified employment for solid busi- 
ness men; but apeep into the Boston Commer- 
cial Exchange about the hour of noon reveals a 
goodly number of staid gentlemen manipulating 
little balls of flour and water with a zest that 
would put to shame many a kitchen Bridget. A 
similar sight may be witnessed, if one is fortu- 
nate enonen to catch a glimpse at the proper 
time, in all large cities where the traffic in flour 
is extensive. Making ‘‘dough-balls” is not a 
curious pastime, though it would surely appear 
so were it not for the earnest look of business 
which rests upon the faces of the kneaders. 
This process is simply for the purpose of testin 
the quality of various kinds of flour, so that deal- 
ers who are purchasing may know for a certain- 
wy what quality they bring into the market. 

hen dry the color and fineness of the particles 
may be tested; but any taint or unsoundness in 
the flour can be detected much more readily aft- 
er it is mixed with water. If the grain has been 
damaged in any way before grinding, or has be- 
come damp afterward, the dough-making process 
reveals the imperfection. An expert, after con- 
siderable practice, is able to tell with great ac- 
curacy from what kind of wheat any flour is 
made. Every practical housekeeper knows that 
if flour works white and firm it is of excellent, 
quality, and that much kneading makes it grow 
whiter, while no amount of working will bring 
the same result if the article is of poor quality. 
Large quantities of the best brands of flour are 
exported every year, yet the home consumption 
is enormous. Every Brae finds its SupEoaES 
place, and very little that is absolutely bad finds 
its way into the market. Bakers use many 

des, often mixing three or four different kinds 
in the same ‘“‘batch”’ ofdough. The superextra 
qualities meet a ready sale, while poor people 
ean not afford to be particular about the color 
of their daily bread, but are content with what- 
everiswholesome. The business of testing flour 
is one of much imy ince to the merchant, and 
some practical understanding of it is of value to 
eyery one who ever has occasion to purchase a 
single barrel for household consumption. 





About one hundred and sixty Modoes are now 
in charge of the United States authorities. There 
are five members of Captain Jack’s family, three 
of Boston Charley’s, eleven of Hooker Jim’s, 
six of Curly-headed Doctor’s, ten of Shacknasty 
Jim’s, and so on through a long list of curious 
Indian names. 





A sone: man and his wife, both neatly dress- 
ed and of refined appearance, recently Spolted 
for lodgings at a station-house in New Orleans. 
Their appearance led to inquiry, and it was as- 
certained that they had fled from the pestilence 
at Shreveport, where, before the fever appeared, 
they had earned a comfortable living, but hac 

accumulated no money. On reaching New Or- 


leans they could obtain no employment, and- 


when they had disposed of a few little trinkets 
they were destitute and homeless. Some aid 
was given, and the young man obtained work 
soon after they had sought shelter in the sta- 
tion-house, 





Correct spelling does not seem to be a prom- 
inent qualification in applicants for New Jersey 
primary schools. Recently a dozen or more of 
would-be teachers presented themselves for ex- 
amination before the committee at Elizabeth. 
Twenty-five words in common use were given 
out to be -epelled No one spelled every word, 
two spelled nearly all, but the majority made 
a grand failure. ‘‘Mannagery,” “numonia,” 
“paralel,”? “nitch,” ‘‘belleta,” ‘crocha,” ‘ mis- 
chiefous,” ‘croqua,” are some of the specimen 
words as copied from the examination papers. 





A remarkable violinist, upon whom nature 
never bestowed arms, recently arrived in this 
country from Europe. He was induced to visit 
this country by an enterprising manager, who 
disappeared as soon as the steamer arrived. The 
deluded musician has given a private perform- 
ance. His playing is accomplished wholly with 
his feet and toes, by which he manipulates the 
bow and strings with wonderful delicacy. 





The average number of railway tickets issued 
in Paris is about 30,000 daily, making an annual 
total of 10,950,000; and the number for the 
whole of France is estimated at 40,000,000, The 
companies sell the canceled tickets to the paper- 
makers, and realize a handsome sum from them. 





The largest cat at the annual cat show, held 
at the Crystal Palace, London, weighed nineteen 
pounds. The felines were said to be ‘‘ magnifi- 
cent specimens.” 





How very cruel! The Boston and Albany 
Railroad recently retired six of its conductors, 
who were buying diamond pins and race-horses 
on a salary 0} a month. 





The famous old ‘haunted house” in Water- 
town, Massachusetts, is likely to lose its fame. 
It has been painted, papered, repaired, and gen- 
erally renovated; so the ghosts can no longer 
find an abiding-place in it. No dreadful noises 
are heard there now; no strange creaking 
sounds; no mysterious footfalls ; no wild shrieks. 


Paint and paper, hammer and nails, with per-},also one of th 


haps a few boards to fill up cracks and. crevi¢es. 
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have dispersed the unearthly visitors who were 
reported for a long time to infest the place. 
Human beings ‘dwell now in the house without 
molestation. 





“The Society for the Relief of the Sick and 
Destitute” in this city asks for assistance from 
the charitable. The statistics mentioned in con- 
nection with this request indicate sufficiently 
the necessity of relieving the wants of working 
people who are suddenly thrown out of employ- 
ment, or who, are prevented from working by 
sickness. There are in this city six hundred 
thousand persons living in tenement-houses, 
and an unprecedented percentage of these are 
now out of copier ment and utterly destitute. 
One hundred thousand of these persons are 
women who earn their living by the work of 
their hands, and of these sixty thousand are un- 
married. Many thousands of these are shirt- 
makers, who, while they make a dozen shirts per 
day, on an average, receive but from fifty-five to 
eighty-five cents for their work. In ‘good 
times” this pittance enables them, by the strict- 
est economy, to live. But when, by pressure of 
the times, work is withdrawn, or when sick- 
ness or unusually cold weather comes, they 
must inevitably suffer, or be driven to adopt un- 
worthy ways of getting their daily bread, unless 
relief is given them. 





One of the scamps who infest the parks and 
streets of New York, watching to cheat stran- 
gers, was detected lately by an ingenious device. 

man accosted a stranger in the street, and 
calling him Mr. Benedict, of Rochester, claimed 
him as a customer. The gentleman replied, 
“You are mistaken; my name is Jackson,” 
which was not his name at all. Later an accom- 
plice addressed the same gentleman as ‘‘Jack- 
son.” This being proof of a conspiracy, the 
rascal was arrested. Similar impositions are 
often practiced on strangers. 





In 1448 appeared Mother Shipton’s Prophecy. 
Some things foretold in it have miReEay: Rome 
pass and the others may be fulfilled before 1881. 

e “poem”? reads thus: 


“Carriages without horses shall go, 

And accidents fill the world with ‘woe, 
Around the world thoughts shall fly 
In the twinkle of an eye. 
Water shal] yet more wonders do, 
Now strange, but yet they shall be true. 
‘The world upside down shall be, 
And gold be found at the foot of a tree. 
Through hills man shall ride, 
And no horse or ass be at his side. 
Under water man shall walk, 
Shall ride, shall sleep, shall talk, 
In the air men shall be seen, 
Jn white, in black, in green, 
Tron on the water shall float 
As easy a8 a wooden boat. 
Gold shall be found and shown 
In worlds not now known, 
England at last shall admit a Jew, 

. And fire and water shall wonders ‘do. 
‘The world to an end shall come 
In eighteen hundred eighty-one.” 








We do not believe there is much human affec- 
tion wasted upon the spider; nevertheless it is 
a very useful creature, and should not be de- 
spised. Its specific office is to prevent the dan- 
perous multiplication of winged insects. En- 

rapping flies is its forte; and it has been re- 
marked that “if spiders should strike, and for a 
single month in summer refuse to set their traps, 
we could hardly defend ourselves against aratlee 
of noxious insects that would take possession 
of our dwellings.”” Nevertheless there may be 
such a thing as too many spiders in the world— 
a possibility against which nature has provided. 
hen spiders are thickest and busiest catching 
flies, a large, peculjar-looking fly appears upon 
the stage of action, and adroitly seizes the spi- 
ders wherever they are found. These spiders 
are stowed away in secret cells to be food for 
young flies. Thus there is compensation all 
around. 





It is related of Sir Edwin Landseer that when 
once visiting Scotland he stopped at a little vil- 
lage which was plentifully supplied with dogs. 
Landseer, as was his custom, amused himself 
by making rapid sketches of such as pleased his 
fancy. The next day, as he resumed his jour- 
ney, he was distressed to see dogs suspended 
in all directions from the trees, or drowning in 
the rivers with stones round their necks. He 
stopped a weeping urchin who was hurrying off 
with a pet pup in his arms, and learned, to his 
dismay, that he was supposed to be an excise 
officer who was taking notes of all the dogs he 
saw in order to prosecute the owners for unpaid 
taxes, so the people had hastened to dispose of 
their pets to escape taxation. 





The thorough revision of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is estimated to cost about £200,000. 





We are just informed by a scientific genius 
that the planet Mars is not only inhabited and 
has plenty of water, but that the climate is fine, 
and that there is an abundance of coal and iron 
there. So if England will only have a little 
forethought, and build a railway thither before 
her own coal mines are exhausted, she can trans- 
port her supplies of coal from Mars, 





The Court Journal states that Dr. Schumacher, 
from Valparaiso, a zealous naturalist and col- 
lector of objects of natural history, in his ex- 
cursion through Peru was fortunate enough to 
obtain a very rare land shell of the snail kind, 
known by the name of the Bulimus labiatus. 
‘The only specimen previously known was stolen 
from the British Museum. He has ascertained 
where three specimens exist—one in possession 
of a Mr. Alleon, a second was found by Mr. 
Steere, who was making collections in Peru for 
a university in Michigan, and the third he has 
now with him, valuingit as high as £200. When 
in Lima he first recognized the shell in the col- 
lection of Mr. Alleon, and afterward saw the one 
in possession of Mr. Steere. He found out that 
both specimens came from Chachapoyas, in the 
Department of the Amazonas, in the valley be- 
tween the Central and Western Cordilleras of 
Peru. Dr. Schumacher, while envying the pos- 
session of such a rare shell in the hands of the 
two gentlemen above named, had the good for- 
tune to meet with a man who brings from Cha- 
chapoyas medicinal plants for sale, and who had 
bulimi with him. Dr, Schu~ 
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AUTUMN LEAVES IN WAX. 


AX-FLOWERS can not be properly made 
without the personal instructions of one 
who understands the art; but the process of 
making autumn leaves in wax, together with the 
vines of English ivy and our American wood- 
bine, can be so plainly described that a new be- 
ginner need not fear making such an effort. 
Moreover, the materials are inexpensive, and the 
work pleasing. 

Wax in sheets can be purchased at most of 
our large fancy-work stores, and is much nicer 
both in color and pliability than a novice can 
make by melting white wax, coloring, and sheet- 
ing it. It is usually sold in packages, each con- 
taining a dozen sheets. Procure but a small 
quantity to begin with; then, as you advance in 
the art, if you are satisfied with your work, it 
will be easy to increase your supply of materials. 

The principal colors of wax required for the 
making of autumn leaves are crimson, scarlet, 
yellow, and green. You may haye, if you wish, 
more than one shade of each color. Procure 
also paints in powder—chrome-yellow, orange, 
dark and light greens, burnt umber, and car- 
mine—a small portion of each. The carmine 
powder is expensive; however, a small quantity 
will color several leaves, The other paints are 
cheap. 

When about to use these, rub down a little at 
a time, as you require it, getting it as fine as is 
possible. ‘The carmine will not need this, and 
the umber also is well ground, but the chrome- 
yellow and some of the greens are apt to have 
lumps through the powder, and these scratch the 
surface of the wax. A plate and-the flat blade 
of a knife will answer for the smoothing-down 
process, 

The colors are rubbed on the wax with a stub 
brush. I prefer for this purpose the brushes I 
make by taking large-sized camel’s-hair pencils 
and burning down the points over the flame of a 
candle till within a quarter or five-sixteenths ‘of 
an inch from the quill. Scorch it so as to leave 
a nicely rounded end. This kind of brush will 
rub ‘he powder evenly into the wax. 

Now, having all the materials ready, proceed 
to work by laying on the table some firm white 
writing-paper; place your sheet of wax upon it, 
and press it smoothly down. Take for a pattern 
the leaf you desire to copy, lay it on the wax, 
and with a medium-sized needle, held in an up- 
right position, cut the wax to the outline of the 
leaf that rests upon it, and if the edges are jag- 
ged, trim them neatly with a pair of scissors, 
first moistening the steel, or the wax will adhere 
to it. A little practice will show you how to 
cut the wax so smoothly with a needle that no 
after-trimming will be required. Now cut out 
a second leaf, having it exactly like the first, as 
two are needed, both being placed together, and 
the wire for a stem put between. 

We will suppose you have taken as a copy a 
dark green maple leat’; part of one side is turn- 
ed brown, while the other side has vivid crimson 
points. Of course, for such a one, you have 
used green wax. Lay on a small piece of pa- 
per one of the leaves you have cut out; dip a 
brush into some burnt umber, and rub it on 
where you want the brown color; then, with an- 
other brush, put on the carmine powder where 
a tint of crimson is required. The two colors 
can be blended into each other. 

‘The next step is to give your leaf its veinings, 
which you will do by putting the under side of 
the natural leaf on the upper side of the wax 
one. Press it between your warm thumb and 
finger, and an imprint of the veins will be left on 
the soft surface of the wax. 

Now, for a stem, put the wire along the cen- 
tre of the leaf, up to its point ; place the second 
leaf of wax against it, for a back, and press the 
two firmly together, the natural leaf being still 
held in place—the warmth of the fingers will 
cause them to join with readiness; mould be- 
tween the fingers, to take off the flatness and 
give natural curves; remove the maple leaf, and, 
if you have been careful, the imitation will be 
satisfactory. A strip of wax must be put around 
the wire, and by twisting it firmly “between the 
finger and thumb a rouhd stem will be made. 

Some leaves are a vivid scarlet; others, like 
many of the beech, are yellow. These only re- 
quire to be cut out of wax of the necessary col- 
or, veined, put together, and moulded, without 
the addition of any paint. Then, again, some 
are yellow with a dash of green or brown, oth- 
ers with tints of brilliant orange, and all so di- 
versified that they need to be examined in order 
to be properly imitated ; but having made one, 
you will find it easy to copy others, and after a 
few such attempts will be ready to undertake 
something more difficult, as, for instance, this 
beautiful Virginia creeper—known also as Amer- 
ican ivy and woodbine—over a yard in length, 
that lies before me, tinged with the frosts of au- 
tumnal nights, and of which a perfect copy, just 
completed, is fastened along the casing of a win- 
dow in my parlor. 

Select a branch of this plant and set it before 
you for a pattern, Take malleable wire only 
coarse enough to support the weight of the leaf, 
and prepare some stems by twisting wax around 
them. ‘The scraps may be used for this purpose. 
It is well to have a pair of sharp-edged pinchers 
for cutting wire. 


The leaves of the Virginia creeper are quinate, 


and each leaflet may have some different tint dis- 
tinguishing it from others on the same leaf. 

My vine has for its tip some tiny scarlet leaves; 
and having wax of the exact color, I cut them 
out of it, only one of the five leaflets requiring 
the addition of a little umber and the faintest 
tinge of yellow along the extreme edge; then 
I veined them, put them on very fine wire for 
stems, and, by twisting the wires together, made 
the leaflets into the proper shape for the leaf. 
This twisting must be done firmly and neatly, 


and then covered with wax; for if the leaf-stalk 
is made in a rough manner, it will detract from 
the appearance of the vine. A strong but malle- 
able wire should be twisted in as a main stalk, 
around which each separate leaf should be 
twined, and this also must be neatly covered 
with wax. 

Most of the upper leaves on my spray are 
scarlet, some having an occasional tinge of 
green, yellow, or brown. A few are crimson 
and yellow, with tints of brightest green along 
the edge. ‘The lower and larger leaves on the 
branch are more subdued in color, many of 
them being of a dark, glossy green, with hints 
of crimson warming them up, and more than a 
hint of brown; indeed, one or two are entirely 
brown. ‘The under part of some of these leaves 
requires to be mottled, using a powder made by 
mixing together a little carmine and umber. 

Tendrils here and there along the entire length 
are made by covering fine wire with brown wax, 
and twining the wires around a coarse needle or 
a pencil, varying the sizes. 

A branch of ivy can be copied even more read- 
ily than the woodbine I have described, as only 
the various shades of green wax are required, 
with a little umber for shading. 

It is much easier for a person who understands 
such work to tell how it should be done than for 
a new beginner to follow out these instructions, 
but patience and perseverance in attending to 
the directions I have given can not but meet 
with a measure of success. Moreover, the work 
is so pretty: and as leaf after leaf is made a re- 
ward follows the effort, and encourages to new 
attempts; and practice in the art will bring pro- 
ficiency. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresponpeEnt.] 


Is it a Series 9—Compliments in Court.—Landseer.—A_ 
desolated Frenchman.—Making Game of the Saxon. 
OUR weeks have now elapsed since the 
‘* great Thames murder,” and the police are 
confessedly no nearer to the discovery of the per- 
jpetrator than they were at first; and in such 
cases ‘‘no nearer” means much farther. Dread- 
ful as are the details of this crime, it has a very 
ridiculous side to it. A very dear friend—as she 
described herself—of the supposed victim (though 
she was not exactly a blood-relation, being only 
her. landlady) identified the remains in a most 
gushing manner. ‘‘ This is the hair I have so 
often parted, and this the bosom that I have seen 
agitated with so many woes!” But it was not 
either one or the other, for the supposed victim 
has turned up, well and hearty, and exceedingly 
indignant that she had not been allowed to leave 
home on her own private affairs without her 
name and address being put in all the news- 
papers, and the police calling at her lodgings 
three times a day. I have not been able to 
send you the interesting photo promised in my 
last, because the authorities will only show it to 
those who haye, bona Jide, lost a relative. It is, 
it seems, the usual custom to take photographs 
of all bodies found drowned, and in ‘the 
‘Thames division” of police alone there were last 
year no less than forty-three such which have 
not been identified by their friends. In those 
cases, however, there is no suspicion of foul 
play ; it is the old, old story of those poor un- 
fortunates, 
“ Glad to death’s m 
Swift to be + meey 
aey. where, any where, 
jut of the world.” 
But in the present case there can be no such so- 
lution. So inscrutable is the deed, and exhibit- 
ing so hideous a callousness in the doer, that it 
is gravely suggested as being the work of cer- 
tain secret fugitives from Broadmoor—our gov- 
ernment criminal lunatic asylum—who have been 
missing these three months; in which case we 
may look upon it as only being the first of a 
series. Would it be unmanly to express a hope 
that they will at least confine themselves to the 
female sex ? 

The Tichborne case was enlivened yesterday 
by a passage of arms between Dr. Kenealy and 
every body else. He first gave Mr. Hawkins the 
lie direct, whereupon Mr. Justice Mellor observed 
that though such language was intolerable, he 
was not surprised at it. 

“Nor am I surprised at any thing you say of 
me, my lord,” observed Kenealy. 

“*T am bound to say,” said Mr. Justice Mel- 
lor, ‘‘that my feelings have been more severely 
tried in this case than they have ever been before 
during the whole of my experience.” 

“*In that expression of feeling,” added Mr. 
Justice Lush, ‘I entirely concur.” 

‘There was a murmur of assent from the jury- 
box; and presently one of the much-enduring 
twelve inquired whether more than half an hour 
spent over some question of an envelope (which 
had nothing in ib was not wasting time. Dr. 
Kenealy upon this protested vehemently that his 
client’s interests were of infinitely more impor- 
tance than the time of the jury. 

No more compliments passed ; but what every 
body was thinking in court was, What a pity it 
is no one can compound with Dr. Kenealy for 
those five pounds a day which it is said the Tich- 
borne bond-holders pay him to prolong the case, 
and so conclude this monstrous farce! 

So poor Sir Edwin Landseer is dead ‘at last, 
and the dogs haye lost their friend. It is impos- 
sible to overestimate the good-will toward the 
canine race which his pencil has engendered, 
and in some degree to his own cost; for the ex- 
cellence of his genius in that line has undoubt- 
edly caused his merits in other ways to be over- 
looked. Every one knows the story of his offering 
to paint a friend, who replied, ‘‘Is thy servant a 
dog, that this thing should be done unto him?” 
And it was typical of the general opinion; whereas 





in reality there are few painters that approach him 
as a general artist, quite independently of his dogs. 
His Highland landscapes were perfection, and if 
the lions in Trafalgar Square (his only efforts as 
a sculptor) are not like the lions of the desert, 
they are as like those of the Zoological Gardens 
(who sat for them) as four peas to four peas. 
Sir Edwin, like most great painters, exhibited 
his talent with the brush at a very early age. At 
thirteen he gained the silver medal from the So- 
ciety of Arts, at sixteen he ‘‘ exhibited” in the 
Royal Academy (the picture was called ‘‘ The 
Dog Fight”), and at eighteen achieved a perma- 
nent popularity by his famous ‘* Dogs of St. Ber- 
nard discovering a Traveler in the Snow.” I 
believe that the fortune he has left behind him 
will be found to be larger than that accumulated 
by any painter except Turner. 

Mrs. Arnold, of Fox Howe, Westmoreland, is 
also dead—the widow of him who, if to bring up 
youth in the paths of virtue is the most honorable 
of callings, was the noblest man of his time. He 
was, indeed, so far as the limits of his sphere per- 
mitted, both a great and a good man; nor were 
those limits small, since the boys whom he taught 
have (some of them) themselves become teachers 
of men, and done good work in the world, thanks 
to his early lessons. At the same time it must 
be confessed that the imitation of Arnold’s sys- 
tem, without his genius to guide it, has produced 
in our public schools of late years a large crop 
of priggism and goody-goodyness. My Time, 
and what I have done with it, by Mr. Burnand, 
now appearing in Macmillan, and describing his 
own school-days, is quite refreshing, because it 
brings back the British school-boy as we old fogies 
remember him, not as a monitor dealing out mor- 
al reflections with every stroke of his cane, or as 
a small boy acknowledging the justice of his pun- 
ishment with a philosophy beyond his years. 

‘‘Was he ten feet high?” asks one of Mr. 
Burnand’s small boys of another. 

“Yes,” is the reply. 

“Will you take your oath of it?” 

“Yes,” 

‘‘Will you take your dying oath?” (This 
used to be a very favorite form of interrogation.) 

Sees.) 

“* Will you bet sixpence ?” 

“No.” 

The British school-boy was a humorist, though 
without knowing it. Similarly Frenchmen, to 
whom (though they have so much wit) humor 
is absolutely wanting, sometimes unconsciously 
tickle our very heart-strings. A Parisian, whom 
we will call X——, was waiting the other day 


for his friend Y—— at a café. Y—— was late, 
and when he did come, showed signs of profound 
grief. 


“* Alas! my friend,” inquired X——, “ what 
is the matter ?” 

«My wife is dead!” 

The situation was embarrassing for X——, 
who sat down again to his coffee with a face of 
great concern and many expressions of condo- 
lence. Y——, however, paced the room, run- 
ning his hands through his air, and bewailing his 
hard fate. ‘‘ Désolé! désolé! désolé!” groaned 
he, like minute-guns; then, after a little, “ Dé- 
solé! désolé! désolé!” a little quicker; then he 
began to hum it; eventually he adapted his ** Dé- 
solé!” to the latest Parisian air, as though he 
were in the best of spirits. A nation of such 
people has surely something about them to be 
envied ! 

I have also just heard a characteristic story 
of our Irish friends. An Englishman took a 
“shooting” this year in Tipperary, for which he 
paid a large sum upon the understanding that he 
should have the sole right of sporting over the 
land. Snipe were advertised as especially nu- 
merous, and though ‘he knew that Englishmen 
were not popular in that part of the country, he 
would have risked much for snipe. On the first 
day he went out he came to a river, on the oth- 
er side of which (though that also was included 
in the property) half a dozen men were firing 
guns. 

‘*Why, you rogue!” cried he to the game- 
keeper, ‘‘it was expressly stipulated that no one 
should shoot game over this land but myself.” 

“*That’s true, Sir; and we have not deceived 
you.” 

“* But the scoundrels over the water yonder ?” 

“Oh, they’re not shooting at game at all, at 
all. They're shooting at you, your honor.” 

And so they were. 

R. Kemste, of London. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Cannep Piums.—Sort over the fruit, rejecting those 
that are imperfect; to every pound of plums allow 
half the quantity of sugar, if they are very ripe or light- 
colored ; moisten the sugar with water, and place over 
the fire in a preserving kettle, removing the scum as it 
rises, and when boiling add the fruit, setting on the 
back of the stove, where the plums will get heated 
through and juice commence to run before boiling. 
As soon as they boil up once, take from the stove and 
bottle immediately, keeping as whole as possible. 

Cannep Prars.—To obtain the Bartletts in perfec- 
tion they should be placed between flannel to ripen, 
and when not quite mellow enough for eating they 
are ready for canning. Do not attempt more than 
ene jar at a time, for in éooking sufficient for two or 
three at once one is sure to break the fruit and spoil 
its appearance. To every quart jar allow seven me- 
dium-sized pears, a scant pint of water, and a quarter 
of a pound of fruit sugar. Cut the fruit in two, re- 
move the core, pare, and throw them in cold water to 
prevent discoloration. Put the sugar and water in a 
porcelain kettle, and put over the fire; when scum 
arises remove it, and as soon as the sirup boils hard, 
add the fruit; boil all over three minutes. If the 
jars are of glass, wet a cloth in cold water, fold sev- 
eral times, and put under to prevent breakage. Lay 
in a few pieces of fruit, then some juice, until the jar 


is full; ran a spoon-handle down the side to allow all 
the air bubbles to escape, and sea! igus wails ane 











hot. Keep in a cool, dark place. Sickel pears are 
canned in the same way, only their flavor is best when 
picked fresh from the tree, and not ripened in the 
house. If the Bartletts are hard, and can not be ripen- 
ed in flannel, boil them a few minutes, until a straw 
will run through easily. 

Frerep Cannep Tomators.—Procure fine ripe smooth 
specimens; cut in two, as in frying for table; put a 
small quantity of fresh, sweet lard in the pan; when 
hot put in the tomatoes, skin side down. When near- 
ly done pack in the can, add a little hot water to the 
juice in the pan, fill the can as full as possible with it, 
and seal tight. On this depends the keeping of the to- 
matoes, for if there is the least air-hole, nothing spoils 
more quickly. When wanted for use, pour off the water 
and grease, lay in a plate, season, and cook until brown 
in a small quantity of melted butter. Add cream for 
gravy. By this method they can be had all winter, 
and are just as good as when fresh in the middle of 
summer. 

Carsur.—One peck of ripe tomatoes. Cut a slit in 
each one to allow the juice to escape, and put in a por- 
celain kettle over a slow fire, letting them boil until 
the pulp is dissolved ; when cool enough, press through 
a colander ; then, if it is desired free of seeds and very 
smooth, through a hair sieve. Return to the fire, and 
add half an ounce of salt, one ounce of mace, two ta- 
ble-spoonfuls of celery seed (either put in a bag, to be 
taken out when done cooking, or thrown in to be left) ; 
mix smoothly with a scant cupful of vinegar, one table- 
spoonful of black pepper, the same of powdered cloves, 
and seven of ground mustard, allowing it to boil five 
or six hours, stirring well and often the last two; re- 
move the mace, and pour into a stone jar. Let it 
stand on the cellar floor, closely covered, twenty-four 
hours. Add a pint of strong vinegar, bottle, cork, and 
seal. Keep in a cool, dry place. 

Grxcerr CaKR, PLAIN AND Goop.—Into two quarts of 
flour rub well a tea-spoonful of soda, and, when well 
mixed, two tea-spoonfuls of cream of tartar; then 
either powdered cloves or ginger to taste cut fine. To 
one tea-cupful of butter, or lard and butter mixed, add 
two tea-cupfuls of molasses. If too stiff, add a little 
more molasses ; if too soft, add flour until of the prop- 
er consistency to roll out. Cut in round cakes, and 
bake in a quick oven, Cloves and no ginger make a 
delightful cake. 

Grarz Jetiy.—Pick the berries off the stems, and 
subject to a gentle heat until when mashed the juice 
will easily run; strain through acolander,then through . 
aflannel jelly-bag. To every pint of juice allowa pound 
of fruit sugar, and to every quart a scant quarter of 
one of Cox’s boxes of gelatine. When the juice is put 
to boil, add the gelatine, and warm the sugar in a tin 
basin, taking care it does not stick and burn. When 
the juice has boiled twenty minutes, run through @ 
hair sieve, put back to boil, and add the sugar. Let 
it bubble once, and remove from ‘the fire, The gela- 
tine makes it firm, which it is almost impossible to do 
unless that or isinglass is used. If both dark and 
light jelly are desired, keep the light and dark varieties 
separate, and cook at different times. 

Sreawserry Tarrooa.—This makes a most delight- 
ful dessert. Soak overnight a large tea-cupful of tapi- 
oca in cold water; in the morning put half of it in a 
yellow-ware baking dish, or in the porcelain one of a 
silver pudding dish. Sprinkle sugar over the tapioca; 
then on this put a quart of berries, sugar, and the rest 
of the tapioca. Fill the dish with water, which should 
cover the tapioca about a quarter of an inch. Bake in 
a moderately hot oven until it looks clear. Eat cold 
with cream or custard. If not sweet enough; add more 
sugar at table, and in baking, if it seems too dry, more 
water is needed. 

Praon Tarrooa.—Prepare the same quantity of tapi- 
oca, and on the first layer sprinkle more sugar than 
for strawberries. The peaches should be pared and 
quartered. Make three layers of tapioca and two of 
the fruit; use less water than the foregoing recipe 
calls for, and cook a little longer. 

Prvz-arrie Tarrooa.—Allow to one large cup of 
tapioca half a large pine-apple, or the whole of a small 
one. Pare and grate-the fruit. A small quantity of 
tapioca in the bottom of the dish, then some of the 
grated fruit and sugar, mixing it more through and 
through than for strawberries or peaches, Add wa- 
ter, and bake. 
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Book the Hirst. 
REUBEN CULWICK. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“rors.” 


Lone before Reuben Culwick had made up his 
mind to rise the next morning tiny knuckles had 
rapped significantly and persistently at his bed- 
room door. Reuben did not answer, although 
he smiled in his half-sleep, and knew that Tots 
was astir, anxious to see him, to hear his voice, 
to know all about the big doll that he had told 
her last night was coming home with his lug- 
gage. At the fifth or sixth summons, and when 
a Dutch clock down stairs was striking eight, 
Reuben Culwick condescended to inform the 
young lady on the other side of the door that he 
should be in his room in ten minutes, and that he 
requested the favor of Tots's company to break- 
fast on that particular occasion, a piece of intelli- 
gence which took Tots with a tremendous plunge 
to the basement floor in search of Aunt Lucy, 
the only vestige of humankind to be discovered 
at that hour, John Jennings taking it easily till 
nine as a rule. 

“Me to breffast with Uncle Roo,” announced 
‘Tots, with as grave an air of importance as her 
excitement would allow. : 

*¢ Who says so?” asked Lucy Jennings, sus- 
picious of the truth of the statement. 

“© Uncle Roo says so.” 

“You've been bothering him—you've been 
knocking at his door, Elizabeth, after all that I 
told you,” cried Lucy Jennings, sharply. 
—5On’y once or es said the child, with a self- 


excusing, t = of 's ditting up fast, auntie.” 
fe dan ni in a little lecture on 
Or 
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the heinousness of the offense which Tots had 
committed, and then carried up stairs, and into 
the first-floor front, a high-backed infant's chair, 
into which Tots insisted upon being securely 
screwed immediately, and set close to the side 
of the chair which awaited the presence of its 
master. Lucy Jennings was still screwing when 
Reuben Culwick entered the room, and bade her 
good-morning. ? 

“You're spoiling the child ; you are letting her 
have her own way in every thing; you don’t 
know how to manage children,” remarked Miss 
Jennings. 

“No, I suppose I don’t,” said Reuben ; ‘but 
the child knows how to manage me, and that 
comes to the same thing.” 

“‘That’s a poor answer,” muttered Lucy. 

“‘ Befitting a poor sort of fellow. And this is 
a poor little waif to whom much happiness is 
never likely to come—eh, Lucy ?” 2 

“*T don’t know; I can’t tell,” answered Lucy. 

“© When she gets older and more curious, 
when the world’s before her, and we can’t help 
her in it much. Poor Tots!” 

The big man sat down by the child’s side, put 
his arm round her, and kissed her, and two lit- 
tle arms were flung impetuously round his neck, 
where they clung and clasped him. 

“Oh, Tots is glad oo’ve come back, uncle!” 
she said, with a sigh of pleasure, as she released 
her hold at last. 

“Really ?” 

“Really and tooney.” 

“And what would you have done if I hadn't 
come back, Tots?” he inquired; “if I had 
stopped at my dear papa’s for ever and ever, as 
I warned you that I might ?” 

“<T would have come after 00.” 

No, you would haye gone to school with lots 
of pretty little girls, and grown up good in- 
stead.” 

“*T would have cried till 00 come back to 
me.” z 

“That wouldn’t have been right, old lady,” he 
said, patting the child’s back. 

Lucy Jennings regarded the pair critically, al- 
lowed her gaze to wander to the breakfast-table 
in order to see that all was as the lodger re- 
quired, and then passed stiffly and angularly 
from the room—a woman who hardly under- 
stood the poetry of the situation upon which she 
closed the door. 

And yet there was some poetry, possibly some 
sublimity, in the strong affection which bound 
man and child together. Ties of kindred there 
Were none between them, any more than there 
were between Tots and the Jenningses down 
Stairs. ‘Tots was of the streets, and the warm 
heart of the stranger had plucked her from their 
desolateness séme eighteen months since. He 
who could hardly afford to keep himself made a 
great struggle and a little sacrifice to keep her— 
to stand between her and the work-house, where 
the red hand of the policeman would have con- 
ducted her on the night Tots first appeared upon 
the stage of Reuben Culwick’s life. 

‘Tots, aragged, unkempt, fair-haired, blue-eyed 
child, had been found on the steps of the Prince 
Regent public- house after twelve o'clock had 
Struck, and the drinkers had been turned into 
the roadway. No one knew any thing about 
her, and she knew very little concerning herself. 
She said something about mother and father in 
an inarticulate fashion common to her eighteen 
months of existence, and she cried for mother 
for five minutes after the policeman had shaken 
her from sleep in the shadow of the public-house 
doorway, and a few loiterers had gathered round, 
and gazed vacantly at her, and failed to recog- 
nize her as any one’s child with whom they were 
Acquainted. It was a commonplace incident of 
Poor neighborhoods, and such child life as this 
—there was nothing to marvel at; children were 
always being lost, and taken to the station-house 
to be claimed, and to the work-house when un- 
claimed. ‘The only novelty about this affair was 


the interest of the man with the beard, the man - 


who lodged at the fire-work shop, in the stray’s 
forlorn condition. He had been striding to his 
home when the crowd arrested his attention, and 
when the child shrieked with fear at the police- 
man, as if her eighteen months had already taught 
her to dread the representative of law and order, 
he took her under his protection, and said that 
she should stay at the house in Hope Street, and 
be cared for till the morning. Tots clung to him 
as her friend already, and the policeman followed 
him to the next street, and booked the full par- 
ticulars in his note-book, in case of inquiries at 
the station-house, where Reuben Culwick had an 
idea that he would take the child the next day. 

But no inquiries were ever made concerning 
Tots, though Reuben advertised, and the police 
Stations put up a bill on their blackboards along 
with their ‘‘Found Deads,” ‘‘ Burglaries,” and 
“ Murders,” and ‘Tots was never passed over to 
the parish. When Tots was scrubbed and combed 
by Lucy Jennings, she was a bright specimen of 
babyhood enough, and in twenty-four hours she 
had forgotten father and mother, and taken so 
desperately to Reuben Culwick that the strong 
man never found it in his heart to set her from 
his charity again. It was a wild idea, the Jen- 
ningses thought—a foolish undertaking, to say the 
best of it—but they came to terms with the lodg- 
er for the extra trouble involved by the care of 
the child while he thought what was best to be 
done, until thinking over it became less of a hab- 
it, and love became a stronger element in Tots’s 
fayor, and pleaded for her till the day of which 
we write. 

For eighteen months had Reuben Culwick been 
the protector of Tots, and Tots had lived in a 
world of imaginary uncles and aunts, and there 
was never now a talk of her going away. Ren- 
ben had accepted an immense responsibility, and 
the weight of it had not oppressed him much,* 
He had been a harder and sterner man before 
the child’s affection for him had changed his 








character a little—hence Tots in her way had 
not been wholly an incumbrance to her preserv- 
er, but a blessing in disguise. 

Sitting at the table watching her that day, 
with his life. far clearer before him than it had 
been, he thought Tots would be like a daughter 
to him if he lived—and if she lived. She was 
not a strong child, but he hoped that she would 
live to grow up and call him ‘‘father”’—for had 
she been his own daughter she could not have 
taken a greater hold on his heart. He should 
never marry—he should never be able to afford 
to marry any body—but he would be able to 
take care of Tots until some respectable young 
fellow gave her a home and a name, and he was 
left alone to fight out the rest of his battle. 

What that battle was to be like, Reuben Cul- 
wick was hardly certain. He was sure of a few 
scars; he did not look forward to any great de- 
gree of glory. He was not a despondent man, 
our readers have already perceived for them- 
selves, but he was scarcely sanguine as to his 
future for all that, and he had no ambitious 
dreams of becoming a rich man. Once he had 
thought that he was cut out for an author, that 
publishers would be running after him, and the 
critical press singing to his praise and glory; 
but he was almost certain, not quite, that he 
had found his level on the Penny Trumpet, and 
that a few pounds a week would be the maxi- 
mum sum which his abilities, such as they were, 
might be able to procure him. 

As for his prospects, for his chance of becom- 
ing his father’s heir, they had faded completely 
away now. He was pretty certain that he had 
given up every hope of that, that he and his 
hard father could not possibly agree any more, 
even before he had made up his mind to sink 
his pride and independence, and seek Simon 
Culwick at Worcester. 

After that meeting—which he had not con- 
ducted well, a strange young woman had taken 
the liberty of informing him—amen to all his 
day-dreams ! 

‘Tots and he were haying breakfast together, 
and Tots was asking « hundred questions, after 
her usual habit, when the first post brought him 
in a bulky packet and two letters. Lucy Jen- 
nings brought them up stairs, and lingered in 


the room, glancing at the parcel and letters curi-. 


ously. 

Reuben had long ago discovered that his land- 
lord’s sister was an inquisitive woman—he was 
not quite certain that she was not a suspicious 
woman also, despite her chapel-going and dis- 
trict-visiting—and that spirit of contrariety 
which lurks in most manly bosoms induced 
him to say, ‘‘Thank you,” and to place packet 
and letters unopened at his side. 

Lucy made some little show of dusting the 
furniture with the corners of her apron, and 
then went reluctantly toward the door, Reu- 
ben had not made a dash at his letters after his 
usual fashion, and imparted the general nature 
of the contents to those who were handy to re- 
ceive it; and the attendant, half servant, half 
friend, said at last, 

“*You are not curious about your correspond- 
ents to-day.” 

**T can guess all about them.” 

“*T dare say you can,” said Lucy, half disdain- 
fully ; ‘‘one’s from a woman at Woreester.” 

“ Ah—Worcester!” exclaimed Reuben, taken 
off his guard; ‘‘ what’s wrong now ?” 

“You did not expect a letter quite so soon, 
then?” 

‘ Not I. Now, Lucy—if this should be a re- 
call!” 

‘* What a change to your life after this dreary 
street and us dreary people !” 

Reuben looked at her intently as he broke 
the envelope of his letter. She was out of sorts 
still; he had not remarked it so much before, 
but she was certainly a disagreeable kind of-old 
young woman, and particularly plain and thin. 
Hers was a hard life, keeping a house and a 
simple-minded brother in order, looking after a 
lodger and Tots, and not saving money after all 
her drudgery, but possibly getting into debt. A 
woman, too, to whom -religion hardly brought 
the comfort or resignation that it should have 
done, and whom he would not attempt to tease, 
though he might object at times strongly to her 
manners. Poor old girl! what had she to make 
life bearable even? and why should he cross her 
tempers, and put her out for the day? 

“She writes a good hand,” said Reuben, re- 
garding the envelope once more. 

*“Who?” 

“*The girl in gray silk.” 

“I don’t know who the girl in gray silk is— 
I have never heard you speak of her before.” 

‘*No,” said Reuben, “I suppose not. She 
was at my father’s house yesterday morning, 
and I wondered who she was, and where the 
deuce she had dropped from. A pretty girl, 
too. 

“Your father’s second wife, perhaps.” 

‘*No—I don’t think that. I’m sure not, for 
there was no wedding-ring, I recollect.” 

‘* You noticed her a great deal, it seems, Mr. 
Reuben.” 2 ; 

“*Yes, in my way. It’s my habit to take 
stock of every thing—how could I be a report- 
er, special and otherwise, without? And she— 
Halloo!” 

“You are asked to return,” exclaimed Lucy ; 
“‘your father’s heart has softened toward you, 
and Heaven wills a happier time for you, as I 
said that it would.” 

‘*You are very kind—but this is from my sec- 
ond-consin Sarah.” 

“Who's she?” exclaimed Lucy Jennings, 
sharply enough now. 

“*Ah! you don’t know yet,” remarked our 
hero, ‘* Why, what a deal I have to tell you 
and John and Tots still!” 

‘*So it seems,” Lucy Jennings muttered to 
herself. 








“*You would like to know what this is about, 
perhaps, Lucy ?” Reuben asked, somewhat dryly. 

“Not I—if it’s a secret.” 

“*T never had a secret in my life.” 

** And it’s no business of mine. What's the 
use of telling me or John any thing?” said 
Lucy, beginning to dust the books on a side- 
table near, 

“Well, I'll tell Tots.—Tots,” Reuben said, 
turning suddenly to the child, half buried in a 
large basin of sop, and hence very busy, very si- 
lent, and very much besmeared with bread-and- 
milk, ‘my second-cousin Sarah sends me her 
grandmother's love, and the old lady’s thanks 
for a fourpenny-bit which I ‘gave her, and the 
old lady’s hope that she may live to spend it, 
and the old lady’s wish that I may hear soon, 
very soon, of a nice situation for my second 
cousin, who adds, in pencil, ‘Don’t take any 
notice of this,’ in an independent way that’s pe- 
culiar to her habits. What an odd fish that girl 
is! She interests me.” 

“*She is pretty too, I suppose?” said Lucy, 
with a twanging voice. 

“*Ahem!—I don’t know—I dare say she might 
be, if highly got up for the occasion. By-the- 
way, you might, with your extensive chapel con- 
nection, hear of something for Sarah.” 

“T can’t hear of any thing for myself,” was 
the short answer, 3 

“You!” 

“T’ve tried more than once—when John has 
put me out with his absurdities—when I have de- 
spaired of him, or of ever doing him any good.” 

‘But you hardly meant to leave him—that 
was & notion soon got over?” 

“* Well—yes—we'll say so, if you like.” 

“‘T should be glad to hear of something for 
this girl. She’s a singular young woman, but 
one who might turn out well with a good soul to 
look after her, That poor old woman, Sarah the 
First,” added Reuben, thoughtfully, ‘may pass 
away at any moment, and I should like to be 
handy with a home for her.” 

«Why 2” 

“* Because without a home she'll drift, perhaps.” 

“*From right, you mean ?” 

“*Yes—it is possible.” 

“<Ts she so very weak, then?” 

“Very weak. She can’t carry a portmanteau 
properly.” 

Lucy Jennings regarded Reuben Culwick with 
amazement, but he had fallen into thought, or 
had grown tired of her want of sympathy, and 
passed into a jesting, aggravating vein, which she 
could brook least of all his moods. She went 
from the room, closed the door behind her, and 
then stood still. It was a habit of hers to pick 
up scraps of information thus—a bad habit, the 
result of insufficient training in her early youth, 
before her father blew himself to bits—and she 
knew that Reuben often talked strangely to Tots. 

‘There, she has not waited for the second 
letter—and that’s very important to me, Tots.” 

Tots stared, and then dived into her sop again. 

“*This is a want-of-confidence letter, to bal- 
ance the confidence expressed in Second-cousin 
Sarah’s affectionate epistle, Tots. ‘This tells me 
politely what a fool 1 am—what a vain and am- 
bitious ass—what a driveling idiot—to expect 
sensible folk to waste money upon a fellow who 
writes for the Penny Trumpet.” 

Tots looked up at the word ‘trumpet ;” it 
suggested another gift when the luggage came 
home. But Reuben was deep in his letter. 

“Yes, Tots,” he said, more in soliloquy than 
to his little golden-haired companion. ‘‘ Messrs. 
Press and Co.'s compliments, and regret that 
the novel which Mr. C. did them the favor, ete. , 


etc., etc., is not suitable, ete., ete., etc., to their | 


particular style of publication, etc., etc., etc., and 
with thanks for the favor of a perusal, etc., etc., 
etc., beg to return the same, etc., ete., etc., and 
they are the ass’s—the stupendous ass’s !—most 
humble and obliged servants, Tots. That's the 
third time of asking and refusing, Reuben,” he 
said, suddenly apostrophizing himself, “‘and you 
ave uncommonly well used to this kind of thing, 
old boy ; but still you bore the Worcester disap- 
pointment better than this one—eh? How's 
that—after all your experience—you duffer ?” 

There was a long silence, and when Lucy Jen- 
nings was tired of waiting outside the door she 
went down stairs and about her own business. 
Reuben Culwick, with the publisher's letter in 
his hands, sat and stared at the breakfast-cup, 
and was not aroused from his reverie to an active 
concern in minor matters until Tots, spoon and 
basin and chair, suddenly tilted over, and the 
prostrate young lady required much soothing aft- 
er her calamity. He did all the consolation him- 
self; he did not send for ‘* Aunt Lucy.” 





CHAPTER X. 
A PLACE FOR SARAH. 


Revsen Curwicx settled down in his old 
groove the following day ; life went on with him 
steadily, and there was no shadow of discontent 
upon the path of his pursuing. His was an en- 
yiable nature that made the best of things, that 


| quickly adapted itself to circumstances, or sank 


all personal grievances beyond the ken of the 
watchful eyes about him. He was a philosopher 
who submitted complacently to the unalterable, 
or he was a hypocrite who disguised his bitter- 
ness of feeling with consummate ability, Lucy 
Jennings considered. She could not believe in 
a man who should have been rich, whose father 
was one of the wealthiest men in the fat county 
of Worcestershire, settling down to a Camber- 
well back street, and professing to be satisfied 
with his position. She was a well-meaning, 
thoughtful young woman, but she did not give 
Reuben Culwick credit for so much self-abnega- 
tion as that. She liked the man, but she disbe- 
lieved in his philosophy, and had grave doubts 
of his virtues; she hed many grave doubts on 








most matters, and was suspicious concerning ev- 
ery. body’s motives; and yet she was a religious 
woman in her way, and put herself out of that 
way to be of service,at times. She was as hard 
to understand as most folk too, and she made 
no effort to place herself in a clearer light with 
those who set her down for an eminently disa- 
greeable woman, which she was not exactly, 
though there were sour and sharp hours of which 
her brother and Tots were cognizant. Certain- 
ly she had not much faith in humanity, and Reu- 
ben's equable temperament aggravated her more 
than she could account for. What was it to her 
how Reuben Culwick took the ills of life, or why 
should it distract her to hear him laughing pleas- 
antly, when he should have been crushed down 
by much mortification of spirit? He had noth- 
ing to be thankful for, she sometimes thought, 
but his health and strength, and yet he professed 
to be happy—he who did not go to chapel, and 
kept out of the way when the pastor came to tea 
at Hope Lodge. 

He was of an easy disposition, apparently ; his 
mother, who had died in that house, had said so 
constantly; and he had been constantly kind to 
his mother; but what a stubborn nature it must 
have been to hold aloof from the father so long, 
and what a proud man he must be, with all his 
forced humility! thought Lucy. No, she could 
not understand him—did not even give him cred- 
it for his unselfish devotion to Tots. He knew 
more about Tots, and where Tots came from, 
than most people, she fancied. She was not go- 
ing to believe altogether in that story of Tots 
being found and adopted by him solely out of 
charity—she might as well believe every line of 
that rubbishing novel which he had written for 
gain and for fame, and which publishers were 
continually sending back with their respectful 
compliments, and they would much rather have 
nothing to do with it. He was a man with many 
good traits of character. She liked him, God 
knows, more than he would ever guess, more 
than she had ever liked a man, or should ever 
like one again—but she did not believe in him. 
Hers was a strangely dissatisfied and distrust- 
ful nature, and she could not set it aside for an- 
other. She did not even believe in herself, with 
or without good reason, as time may prove, per- 
haps; she was as suspicious of Lucy Jennings as 
of the community about her, which constituted 
Lucy Jennings’s world; still, be it understood 
that she was a thoughtful, well-meaning, pover- 
ty-stricken mortal, who would turn up a trump 
card when every body playing the game of life 
with her thought that she was out of trumps—as 
happened, for instance, four weeks afterward. 
It was the middle of June then; Reuben walked 
in and out of Hope Lodge at'uncertain hours, 
early and late, according to the Zrumpet’s claims 
upon his attention in town; the fire-work-maker 
was busy at last, and the Saxe-Gotha Gardens 
had opened for the season, and were doing toler- 
ably badly. 

Reuben one evening had come home early 
and taken Tots for a walk, Myatt’s Fields way, 
where there were ‘‘ British Queens” to be pur- 
chased for a reasonable price of the strawberry 
grower himself, in those days not very far re- 
moved from the present. ‘Tots was fond of a 
walk with ‘“‘ Uncle Roo,” and fond of strawber- 
ries during the progress of the journey, and this 
was one of the treats which the fine weather 
brought round, and to which Reuben was unself- 
ish enough to devote his attention when his time 
would permit. 

The big man with the beard, and the tiny 
child who clung to his hand and prattled all the 
way, were well-known figures over the open land 
that was still spared to suburban folk at Camber- 
well—father and daughter they were imagined to 
be by the strangers who met them by the way. 

“As if any one would walk about as much 
with a strange child as Reuben does with her!” 
said Miss Jennings, almost disdainfully. A clev- 
erer mind than her brother’s was that of Lucy 
Jennings, and yet poor, dreamy, soft - headed 
John had gone at once at the truth to which the 
other had closed her eyes systematically. ‘‘He 
is a man who wants something to love,” the fire- 
work-maker had said on the night of Reuben’s re- 
turn from Worcester; and Reuben Culwick loved 
little Tots, though he had never explained his 
feelings to any one, because she was as much 
alone in the world as himself, and wanted great- 
er care. 

Lucy Jennings met Reuben and Tots in Hope 
Street, returning from their walk. . 

«What a time you have been!” she said, pee- 
vishly. ‘‘ Did you not say that you were coming 
home early this afternoon ?” 

“T don’t remember.” 

“TJ wanted you to write a letter before the five- 
o'clock post went out—the country post.” 

‘The country post? What for?” asked Ren- 
ben. 

‘*T have found a situation for that girl.” 

“What girl? Sarah Eastbell?” 

““Yes, Didn’t you say, sneeringly and mock- 
ingly enough, certainly, that with my extensive 
chapel connection, I might hear of something for 
her ee 

“<T don’t remember my sneering and mocking, 
Lucy.” 

*“You said that it was likely she would drift 
away from right without a home, and thus it be- 
came my duty to try and’ do something—and I 
have been trying ever since.” 

‘*That’s very kind of you.” 

“But my extensive chapel connection,” she 
continued, with bitter emphasis, ‘‘is, after all, 
yery poor, and fights hard for its bread—and dies 
fighting sometimes without it—and the chance 
to help any one does not come frequently.” 

** And it has come, then—at last?” 

‘For your second cousin—if she’s not too 

roud.” 


“She is in her way, I fancy.” 
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“TOTS CLUNG TO HIM AS HER FRIEND ALREADY.” 


Lucy. 
but it’s none the less objectionable.” 

“‘T will not argue the point with* you,” said 
Reuben, easily. ‘* Granted that I am as proud 
as Lucifer, what are you going to do for my sec- 
ond-cousin Sarah ?” 

“The girl at the baker’s where we deal is 
silly enough to get married the week after next. 
There will be wanted some one to take her place, 
to weigh the bread, and put the right money for 
it into the till afterward. I have answered for 
the honesty of this second cousin of yours.”” 

“Thank you,” said Reuben, thoughtfully 
wish there had been less publicity about the berth, 
and less of the till.” 

*©You can't trust her!” 

“*Yes, I can trust her, though I know so little 
about her. She has a good reference from her 
grandmother—she'’s evidently warm-hearted, af- 
fectionate, and honest—any one can take care 
of that poor old blind woman now—and here’: 
an opening in life for one of my relations 
not a swell berth,” he added, thoughtfully 
the Culwicks and the Kastbells are down on their 
luck, and Sarah’s plaguy poor.” 

**You see that poverty’s a plague, with all 
your talk, then!” cried Lucy, quickly. 

‘It’s a nuisance at times,” he added, dryly, 
“and no one objects to getting away from it, 
though it isn’t so hard to put up w 
people fancy.” 

**Will you write to your cousin at once?” 

“No; I will write to my aunt—and Sarah will 
read it aloud to her,” he answered. ‘* And now, 
Lucy Jennings, thank you for remembering the 
girl.” 

“*T don’t want any thanks.” 

“Who knows but that I may hear of a situa- 
tion for you one of these —eh ?” 

“Tl take it—I'm tired enough of Hope 
Lodge,” she said, as she abruptly left him to 
proceed homeward alone, taking sudden charge 
of Tots too, who was disposed to resist, until 
Reuben said that he had work to do, and she 
must go with Aunt Lucy. 

Reuben Culwick wrote to Mrs. Eastbell that 
night, offering the situation to Sarah of which 
mention has been made, speaking of its advan- 
tages as well as he could, of the opening to an 
honest life, if not a brilliant opening, and inti- 
mating his wish that his second cousin would 
consider the matter, and let him know in due 
course, 

When he had finished the letter he sat with 
his hands in his pockets ng at it for a while, 
and with a slight contraction of his forehead as 
he gazed. 

‘* What a poor lot we are!” he said; ‘‘ what 
indigence it all i 

Lucy Jennings was right. He was hardly 
what he seemed. He had his spasms of dissatis- 
faction, though his common-sense quickly got 
over them. He had chosen his own lot, and he 
would not mourn at the result. 

He posted his letter, and waited patiently four 
days for the reply, which he considered was lack- 
ing at least in promptitude—Lucy Jennings said, 
ingratitude. 

The answer came at length, in a thick, sprawl- 
ing, downhill hand, which the blind woman might 






































have written herself, and which was certainly not | 


Sarah Eastbell’s. It was an ill-spelled and ram- 
bling epistle that we need not give word for word. 
It came hoping that Reuben was well, as it left 
the writer and Cousin Sarah at present, and it 
thanked him for his thought of that cousin, who 


“Yours is the pride that apes humility, | 


ral 


has rich | 


was a good girl, and would not leave her grand- 
| mother under any consideration now. Sarah 
| was very happy and contented where she was ; 
but it might be as well for Reuben not to trouble 
any more about what Mrs. Eastbell had said con- 
cerning a situation for her granddaughter. 

This epistle put Reuben Culwick out a little. 
It annoyed him more than he cared to confess ; 
it even puzzled him, At variance as it was with 
the past anxiety of the old blind woman, and 
with the last letter to him, which had reached 
| London almost as soon as himself, it was hardly 
the inconsistency of the whole affair which irrita- 
ted and bewildered him so much, as the mystery 
which seemed to hang about his second cousin’s 
life. Why had she not written? Why was there 
no expression of thanks from Sarah Eastbell for 
his thought of her? Why had the grandmother 
altered her mind in so sudden and abrupt a fash- 
ion—she who was very anxious concerning her 
grandchild’s future when he had called at the 
almshouses of St. Oswald's? He would go for 
| a long walk, and consider the matter attentiye- 
ly. When he wanted a good idea he always 
went from the fire-work-maker's in search of it; 
| it seldom came to him in that stuffy front-room, 
but walking fast in the shade of the streets, or un- 
| der the stars in the lonely road where the mar- 
| ket-gardens and Myatt’s Fields were, he gener- 
ally contrived to overtake it. After all, he was 
an excitable fellow—‘‘a fly-away man,” Miss 
| Jennings said, when he seemed disposed to dash 
| too rapidly at conclusions—a fault that was somce 
what prominent, considering what a philosopher 
he would like people to think that he w 

He started suddenly for his long walk, with Sec- 
ond-cousin Sarah’s want of gratitude upon his 
mind, It was a gala night at the Saxe-Gotha, 
next door but two, and there was a heap of dirty 
boys and girls hanging about the front-doors, 
where a row of colored lamps indicated the 
places to pay before admittance was gained to 
the splendors beyond. He had to battle his way 
through this little mob before he could put his 
long limbs into fair marching order, and then he 
was off at a swinging pace befitting his size and 
stature toward the Camberwell New Road, and 
the street on the other side of the way leading to 
the open ground and the railway arches that 
Were cropping up over it. 

He walked so rapidly that in crossing the road 
he ran against a young woman, to whom he made 
an apology for his clumsiness, and who muttered 
back something in return, and then made so quick 
and sidelong a movement from him that his at- 
tention was directed toward her again. 

Second-cousin Sarah ! 

Was it, or was it not? Was he dreaming? 
| Had he got the girl so deeply impressed upon 
| eae eae : " ei 

his mind that his thoughts had conjured up her 
fetch? Was it a figure born of his own fancies, 
or the shadow of a truth flitting by him in the 
dark street? No, it could not be—it was not like- 
ly—it was impossible! 

Still he stood there looking after her—watch- 
ing her proceed down Hope Street as though she 
knew the place by heart; and as she passed un- 
der the gas-lamp with her head very much bent 
forward, and a thin rag of a’shawl drawn tightly 
| round her, the black and white dress seemed 
eyen to the observant man in the background a 
| familiar pattern, the alternate stripes of which 
| he had last seen from the gateway of the alms- 
| houses, A striped dress of black and white was 
no particular novelty, but he swung himself rouud 
ou his heels, and marched slowly after the veced- 
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ing figure—a man indisposed to believe in the 
coincidence, but determined to make sure that 
| his fancies were based upon nothing more than 
| a faint resemblance to his eccentric relativ 
** Why am I troubling myself about this girl 

| at all?” he said. ‘* What am I to her? —What 
| is she to me? Even if that were the girl sud- 
denly turning up in my own neighborhood, at a 
time when her grandmother would have me be- 













By George!” he exclaimed aloud, ‘‘it is she!” 

The female in advance had suddenly paused 
on the pavement of Hope Street, injudiciously 
stopping beneath a second gas- 
ing carefully and eagerly in the direction whence 





mp, and look- | 


she had come, and as if to re-assure herself that | 


| 

ees . 

lieve that she was down in Worcester, what— 
| 


no one was following at her heels. 

‘The expression on her countenance was the 
anxious and perplexed look which he had seen 
once before, as surely as he had seen that face 
in Worcester. ‘There was no doubt of it; and 
he increased his pace at once. 
an beneath the lamp-light wavered for an instant, 
and then ran for it; and Reuben, not to be out- 
done this time, began to run after her. * 

After a second hasty glance over her shoulder, 
and an unceremonious scattering of the boys and 
girls before the entrance to the Saxe-Gotha Gar- 
| dens, the woman pursued darted into the estab- 

lishment itself, as if the sixpence for admission 
might constitute an insurmountable barrier be- 
tween herself and him who followed her, or as 
if he would not believe in any one with whom he 
was acquainted entering such a place as that; 
but Reuben Culwick was in hot haste still, and 
gained upon her rapidly. 
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SILK PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ROM the recent advances and discoveries in 
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ays upon the prepared silk; then lay panc 
of glass over them to keep them flat. Upon ex- 
posing them to the sun for a short time the 
shapes will become printed upon the ground- 
work of the original color, with varied shades 
of red or brownish-red. By this simple plan the 
richest original designs may be obtained. 





THE ELIXIR OF DEATH. 


Ur in the turret chamber, whence a gleam 
Shot through the lancet window on the night, 
There was a sound of falling glass—a scream, 
And silence, as when birds are heard in flight, 


There, in the stony heights of Stolzenfels, 
Its lord, a solitary student, dwelt, 

And sought Hermetic lore, and chemic spells 
Wrought from grim folios nightly overspelt. 


| From Geber and the greater Albert came 


The young wom- | 


Visions of gold from baser metals won ; 
And Trismegistus fanned a steady flame 
For quest of youth enduring with the sun. 


And on this night—while from the lamp that swayed 
By silver chains in flasks of many a hue 

There gleamed a heart of light—my lord essayed 
To test the great result of all he knew. 


Alone—inspired by Paracelsus’ page 

With fatal hopes—he dared to breast the trath, 
To raise the Elixir, and from lips of age 

Quaff of the fountain of eternal youth. 


The burning potion, coursing through each vein, 
Begot an instant’s bliss: a flood of light, 


| Music, and odors seethed within his brain; 


do our decorating and ornamenting of silk by the | 





use of sun-printing. If silk be thoroughly im- 
pregnated with the bichromate of potash, it will 
become extremely sensitive to the light. Then 
let any shapes or patterns cut out of tin be laid 
upon this, and the whole exposed to daylight, 
and the pattern will be at once transferred to it; 





and if the silk be white, or nearly so, the pattern | 





will show distinctly a pale red, which is found to 
be quite permanent. If the silk 
reddish tinge, then the pattern will be of a deep- 
er and richer shade. In this way yery handsome 
borders for curtains or designs for ar 
cles might be printed. For instance, 
leaves and arrange them to form wre: 


self be of a 
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| the photographic art, we may yet be able to 
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Then utter darkness, as of sudden night. 


“Life? Is it life,” he cried, “in all its prime? 
Youth? Is it youth renewed in mighty throes? 
Ha, ha! have we defeated thee, Old ‘Time ? 
Blunted thy scythe ?—God, how the potion glow»! 


“So dark, too! And this numbness of the spine! 
Can all be right? The adepts were at one, 
And the old palimpsest in word and sign 
Read clearly—what is this that I have done? 


“It is not Life, but Death! What hands are these ? 
My Miramel’s? my daughter's? Ah, too late! 
I thought to dower thee beyond argosies 


Of Ind, and see thee throned in regal state, 





“The volume at my feet, couldst thou construe 
The characters, would show thee all; but I— 
My child, my fair one, all is lost, and you 
‘Are beggared—yet one kiss before I die.” 


A weeping face, set in a cloud of light, 
Bent over icy lips whence sound had fled; 

A cry of anguish rose upon the night— 
The wizard lord of Stolzenfels was dead. 
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Knitted and Crochet Overshoe and 
Sandal, Figs, 1-3. 


‘Turse overshoes are worn over thin shoes to pro- 
tect the feet from the cold. ‘They are worked with 
blue and white tapestry worsted and twelvefold white 
worsted and steel knitting-needles in loop stitch. The 
loops on the wrong side simulate a fur lining. To 
make the overshoe shown by Fig. the pattern of 
which is given by Figs. 34 and 35, Supplement, be- 
gin on the front edge of the front with a foundation 
of 16 st. (stitch) with blue worsted. Then work, 
going back and forth, first with blue worsted two 
rounds all knit plain, in doing which al s widen 
on the outer edge of the knitted part according to 
the pattern Fig. 35. 3d round.—With blue worsted 
2k. (knit plain); now lay on a twelvefold thread of 
white worsted, * wind this thread underneath, and 
on the needle of the right hand form a loop seven- 
eighths of an inch long, carry the thread back over 
the needle, winding it on the needle, and at the same 
time holding the loop with the thumb of the left 
hand, and draw the last st. worked off previously 
with blue worsted over the two threads on the nee- 
dle; the arrow-head on Fig. 3, which shows a full- 
sized section of the knitting and the manner of exe- 
eution, indicates how to insert the needle in the 
stitch. Then work with blue worsted 2 k., carry the 
white thread over these 2 st., and repeat from >. 
Cut-off the white worsted strand at the end of the 
round, 4th round.—With blue worsted. All st. on 
the needle worked off with blue worsted in the pre- 
ceding round are knit plain, and all the st. formed 
of double white worsted threads in the preceding 
round are slipped. 5th and 6th rounds.—With blue 
worsted. All knit plain, working off the double st 
in the 5th round always as L st. Now repeat always 
the 3d-6th rounds. The heel is worked on both 
sides to the middle of the back in connection with 
the front, having first chained off the middle st. of 
the front, After finishing the heel, sew the edge 
stitches in the middle of the back together from the 
wrong side. ‘The sole, of which Fig, 34, Supple- 
ment, gives the pattern, is worked in a similar man- 
ner. Begin also from the front edge with a founda- 
tion of 14 st., and narrow and widen onthe outer 
edge in the requisite manner. Having bordered the 
front, the heel, and the sole each with a round of 
-single crochet with blue worsted, sew the parts to- 
gether from the wrong side according to the corre- 
sponding figures, gathering the front and heel slight- 
ly. Then take up the edge st. on the slope of the 
shoe on needles, and knit with white knitting wool 
ten rounds all plain, and then chain off the st. On 
the front of the shoe set a bow of blue satin ribbon, 
as shown by the illustration. 
andal overshoe shown by Fig. 2 is worked 
and 33, Supplement, in the same de- 
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t to the overshoe Fig. 1. ‘The trimming consists of a binding worked in loop stitch | the s 
ed, simulating fur, and of a bow of blue satin ribbon set on the front of the sandal. | skirt or polonaise. 
The binding is worked in the following manner: On a foundation of the requisite length knit one 
round all plain. In the second round the loops are formed. 
right hand through the next st. as if going to knit off plain, then wind the working thread twice 
on the needle of the right hand as if going to work off the st., and at the same time on a mesh 


To do this pass the needle of the 
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Soir ror Boy rrom 4 To 6 YEARS op. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XL. Figs. 48-52, 





irt must always be plain; if any one wishes to wear a figured fabric, 
For this purpose there are manufactured woolen stuffs with brocaded stripes, 
the tints of which do honor to the French colorists, so marvelous is their blending of the different 
There is likewise manufactured in wool and silk a fabric 
attempted last summer in linen; this is the Djemilch, with broad stripes, entirely composed of 
small tufts which have been cut with the scisso: 


hues, from the darkest to the lightest. 


an inch and a quarter in circumference, which is laid on from the under side, again throw the 
thread over, and then work off the st.. Like this st. are worked 
all the remaining st. 3d round.—. 
always work off the treble st. as 1 st. Repeat the second and 
third rounds twice, cast off, and sew the binding on the slope of 
the front and on the free part of the sole. Set on the bow as 


shown by the illustration. 


Edging for Dresses, Wrappings, etc. 
For this edging first transfer the design to linen, and on this 
baste a piece of black silk gimp, following the lines of the design, 
and fasten the gimp with several stitches where the curyes meet. 


Then stretch the 
threads with black silk 
as shown by the illus- 
tration, cover them 
with thread windings, 
and with similar silk 
work the wheels and 
star-shaped figures in 
point de reprise. 





PARIS FASH- 
IONS. 


[From our Owx Fig. 1.—Kyitrep ann Croonrr Oversuor.—[See Fig. 3.]J 


CorresPonDeEnt. | 
PERSIST in repeating 
what I have said before 

—there is no decided change 
in fashions, nor will there be 
while our government remains 
in its present uncertain state. 
An incalculable quantity of 
beautiful fabrics: of all kinds, 
both handsome and costly, 
and pretty and cheap, has 
been manufactured in all the 
great industrial towns of 
France; colors have been in- 
vented and combined by chem- 
ical art in a hitherto unheard- 
of fashion; fringes of fur, and 
of soft wool woven in trellis, 
and embroideries of every 
kind, have been prepared; but 
all these are used precisely as 
they were last winter, and, in 
fact, for several winters past. 
For simple  toilettes the 
model style is the double skirt, 
worn with a basque-waist, but- 
toned on the, side, for slender 
figures, and trimmed with two 
rows of buttons; or else a 
hunting jacket, with yest, re- 
vers, and cuffs of velvet or 
some other fabric of a differ- 
ent color or shade. Métal 


buttons are most generally worn with these suits, 


either oxidized silver or gilt. 


Dresses made of woolen fabrics will be usually 
trimmed with fur fringe.: The skirt will be either 
of the material of the rest of the suit or of velveteen’; 





All knit plain, in doing which 


For pattern see Supplement, No, VIL, Figs. 34 and’35, 
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Fig. 8.—Crocuet Srrtcu ror Ovrer- 


SHOE AND SAN- 
DAL, Figs. 1 
AND 2. 


Epeinc ror DREssEs, 
WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


naises and over-skirts of this fabric are ver 








Fig. 2.—Kyitrep ann Crocurer Sanpau.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 32 and 33, 
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in the latter case the skirt will be plain, and the 
woolen over-skirt will be edged with fur fringe; or 
else velvet will be used for trimming, either ribbon 
or cut in strips. A great impetus has been given 
of late to the manufacture of velvet in this country. 
Unwilling any longer to use the German cotton-back 
velyets, France has applied herself to their fabrica- 
tion, and the Roubaix velvets are handsomer to-day 
and no more expensive than the velvets of Germany. 
They are eut in bands of different widths, and em- 
ployed: to trim the woolen suits just described. Fur 
fringes will be used most of all for trimming suits 
made entirely of velveteen ; these are rather heavy, 
but nevertheless are in vogue. 

As a model of a more dressy toilette, I will men- 
tion the demi-trained skirt without polonaise or pouf, 
entirely covered with. trimming, that of the front 
breadth being different from that of the back, which 
is generally composed of flounces, while the front 
breadth, or tablier, is trimmed either horizontally or 
perpendicularly with puffs, ruches, and flat folds. 

My readers may be interested in the description 
of a dress that is now being made by Worth for one 
of the leaders of fashion in Paris. The skirt is 
double the width of all other skirts, past, present, 
and future. It is arranged at regular intervals in 
large box-pleats, not merely in front, but all the way 
around. ‘This skirt is made of white satin, and has 
no other trimming. With it will be worn an over 
dress of café-au-lait velvet almost as long as the 
rt, open in front, in the princesse shape. ‘The 
waist is open en carré, or square. The whole dress 
is trimmed with a band of black curled feathers. 
On each front of this over dress (opening over the 
white satin skirt) are set little tufts of black feathers, 
arranged so as to look like large buttons. For the 
hair is a little cap of black feathers, with a rose in 
the centre. ‘This is a dinner toilette, designed for 
reunions at a chateau in the month of November. 

Both for trimmings and dresses yelvet in all its 
yarieties will be much worn during the coming win- 
ter. We will enumerate the different kinds of this 
material, so beautiful that no other can be compared 
with it. First, velveteen, or English velvet, all cot- 
ton, both back and face; second, Roubaix velvet, 
with cotton back and silk face; third, Lyons cotton- 
back velvet, with less cotton and more silk than the 
Roubaix velvet ; fourth, St. Etienne velvet, lighter 
with silk, but with cotton back ; and fifth, Lyons silk 
velvet, of marvelous fineness, all of silk, and of the 
highest price that the fabric can attain. Besides 
plain velvets there are s' tuffs with velvet figures, 
which are used for polonaises or tunics, to be worn 
over the velvet skirts of the same or a darker shade ; 
for, on two important points, the fashion of the win- 
ter will continue the same: when the oyver-skirt or 
polonaise is not precisely like the skirt, it must be 
of a lighter color—the rev is not permissible ; 
must be as an over- 




































s during the fabrication of the material. Polo- 





effective. 

Bonnets are higher than ever ; the news is not pleasant, but it is 
impossible either to pass it over in silence or to extenuate it. Just 
now all the ladies look as though they were returning from the 
spring with a pitcher on their head. This fashion is unbecoming 
to almost every one ; it neither protects the head nor forms a frame- 
work for the face ; in fact, it is perfectly incomprehensible. Never- 
theless it exists, and we must make the best of it. The hair is still 
worn very high, and in ample quantity ; sometimes a huge pin with 
a ball at each end holds it in place on the crown of the head, while 
a few curly locks escape from it. We see again this autumn many 
very long scarfs of white or light gauze;-which are twisted around 
the bonnet and the neck, then fall over the face in the guise of a 


yeil, and hang very 
low in the back. 

We must not forget 
to mention one of the 
principal characteris- 
tics of the fashion, 
which is too original 
not to be noticed— 
namely, the blending 
of different colors for- 
merly reserved for 
dress occasions, but 
which are now worn 
in the street, even for 
walking attire. But 
for this one must be a 
good colorist, and possessed of 
correct taste, otherwise the re- 
sult is shocking. I will cite a 
few models of this combination. 
Dress of pinkish-brown velvet- 
een, not very dark, trimmed 
with a wide flounce, arranged 
in large pleats with spaces be- 
tween; high waist and close 
sleeves; sleeveless polonaise of 
bluish-gray cloth, without trim- 
ming, buttoned all the way. to 
the throat ; belt of velveteen like 
the skirt, confined by an enor- 
mous steel buckle. From this 
belt fall two ribbons of the same 
material, one from the buckle in 
the middle of the front, and the 
other from the middle of the belt 
in the back, which is furnished 
with a large bow without ends ; 
these two ribbons are passed 
through a second steel buckle, 
which is sewed on the left side 
of the polonaise. In like man- 
ner are combined dead leaf 
brown bound with pale green, 
gris cendre with bleu moyen, 
brown and écra, and gray and 
brown. 

As we have borrowed from 





evening toilettes for walking attire all the details which 
were wont to belong to full dress, such as draperies,double 
skirts, ribbons, and even flowers, formerly the exclusive 
appanage of ball and evening dresser, it becomes neces- 
sary to compose dinner, tea; and even simple evening 
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costumes of transparent tissues, such as can not 
be worn in the street—for instance, silk gauze and 
even woolen grenadine! Stuffs of this kind are 
found, brocaded on transparent ground, of all 
colors and all prices, from the richest silk gauzes 
downward. -Crépe de Chine preserves all its pop- 
ularity. Houses which have for their customers 
the richest and most elegant women of Paris, to 
keep this favorite material from being common 
have it covered with embroidery of beads or silk. 
I have seen some remarkable specimens of this 
kind of embroidery that were ordered by Worth, 
among others a large polonaise of white crépe 
de Chine embroidered all over with brown beads, 
which assuredly will not become common. An- 
other was embroidered with white beads, anoth- 
er with garnet beads, another with écru beads, 
and so on. An opera wrap of pink crépe de 
Chine was embroidered with black beads. ‘There 
is the same wealth of embroidery on sashes. 
Black silk gauze is embroidered with black or 
gold yellow beads, and white gauze with white 
beads for dinner and evening dresses. 

Bonnets trimmed with fur are in preparation. 
Others are wholly of fur, resembling the Persian 
hats, and ornamented in front with an aigrette 
set on like that of the Shah of Persia. 

Emmevine RayMonp. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Coxstant Reaver.—Your letter betrays an equal 
lack of courtesy and observation. If you read the 
Bazar as constantly as you pretend to do, you would 
know that plait is synonymous with braid, and pleat 
with fold. Aw reste, we commend to you a careful 
study of the art of polite letter-writing. 

K. K.—Your inquiry came too late to be answered 
in time for Halloween. 

Inqurmer.—We regret that we can give you no in- 
formation beyond that contained in the article in 
question. 

Anoturr Inqurrer.—Defaced postage stamps are 
absolutely worthless. Some tinie since a stupid hoax 
set hundreds of good people to work at collecting them 
in the faith that they would receive an indefinite re- 
ward for a million. 

Mus. L, H. B.—You can order the perfumes men- 
tioned at any drug store. 

Mrs. G. W. L.—Yon failed to send your name, hence 
we can not send you the English walking jacket pat- 
tern. The pockets, collar, cuffs, etc., are made of vel- 
vet or repped silk, not of the material of the sacque. 

Ciara E, 8,—Trim the alpaca suit with bias piped 
bandsof the same. Wecan not write about trimmings 
on the pattern. 

Sanau E. H.—Make a double-breasted jockey basque 
to your alpaca; trim it simply with a piped band of 
the same, and-use blue steel buttons to brighten it. 
Get myrtle green cloth, navy blue flannel, and small 
plaids for kilt suits for your boy of three. He does 
not need knickerbockers, but a warm flannel skirt 
and long crimson or blue woolen stockings. 

Nove.ry.—A black cashmere sacque is suitable with 
any dress. See prices of yak braid and curled fringe 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No, 41, Vol. VI. 
Oxidized jewelry is fast losing favor, and we advise a 
cut steel buckle and arrow instead. However, you 
can get an oxidized buckle for $2 or $3, and an arrow 
for the same price. Hats are set quite back on the 
head. Read about low coiffures in the New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 41, Vol. VI. Buttons on re- 
dingotes are smaller than those worn last season. 

A. E.—The fouragtre cords connecting ornaments 
on waists will be worn again. Why not use your 
lace curtains straight, like shades, as that is one of 
the favorite styles at present ? 

A. T.—The artist to whom reference was made was 
Mr. Church.—We learned the fact concerning which 
you inquire in conversation with East Indian mer- 
chants. We presume shades or tints are implied 
rather than whole colors, though the eye is so imper- 
fect as an optical instrument (see a late number of the 
Popular Science Monthly) that it is easy to conjecture 
possibilities outside its range. The eyes that do not 
recognize the colors, however, could hardly miss them. 
Further illustration of the subject may be found in 
the works of Professors Tyndall and Youmans, in the 
opening portion and notes of Field’s Chromatology, 
and in the first book of the Rev. H. R. Haweis’s very 
charming treatise on Music and Morals, published by 
Harper & Brothers. 

J. B. M.—Fringe would not be out of place on your 
over-skirt. 

Dezspremona.—If you don’t know who Desdemona 
‘was, read Shakspeare until you find out.—Put jet 
galloon and fringe on your silk basque and over-skirt ; 
put flounces on the lower skirt. 

A. B. C.—Put bias flounces on your skirt, headed by 


@ bias silk band. Trim the double-breasted basque 
and over-skirt like pattern sent you with a bias band 
of green silk. Have three or five lapping flounces on 
the back breadths, while the front has one deep kilt- 
pleated flounce. 





Coryixa Wurxr,.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Dpplemant with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of ail sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 c« 









ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D* FNESS AND CATARRH.—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Hor 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of cl narEe, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


SHOPPING | 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed by 

Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East 44t! SLNY, City. Send 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 














C.6, GUNTHER’S SONS 


REDUCED. 


502-504 Broadway, /y,i5, Adams & Co. 


Offer for the Season their en- 
tire Stock of 


Ladies’ 
H urs, 


including a Very Extensive 
and Elegant Assortment of 


Seal-Skin 
H urs, 


in all Styles and Qualities, 
at greatly 


Reduced 
Prices. 


502-504 Broadway, 
HATRI!! 


eee 
364 Bowery, corner 
L. SHA: y Fourth Street, 
Branch Store, 345 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 2ist & 22d Streets, begs leave to call the at- 
tention of the ladies to his complete and superb stock 
of Human Hair Goods for the Fall, comprising all the 
Latest Styles, manufactured of the best quality of 
French hair only, without any intermixing whatso- 
ever, of his own importation and manufacture. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
= Ican offer to the Public inducements which can 
not be superseded by any of my competitors, 
All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED, 


PRICE-LIST. 








Short Hair Switches.................4! $1 and upward. 
Finest Quality Hair Switches; solid, not dyed, 
18 inches long, 4 ounces weight. -$5 00 





22 inches long, 4 ounces weight 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight 
82 inches long, 4 ounces weight . 
Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Long Single Curls, naturally Curly— 
2-inch, $2 00." 24-inch, $2.50. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C. O. D. by express, or on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order, free 


of charge. 
& JUST 


PARIS NOVELTIES seceivo. 


The Blegant ‘PANSY? Corset. the GERACE 

FUL Corset, NEW BUSTLES, Embroidered 

Underwear, Undressed Kid Gloves, Fine Fans, and 
ift Goods. 


Cc. DEVIN, 
1192 Broadway. 





J. 
Under Sturtevant House, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
BEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Domestic Sewing - Machine Co., N. Y. 


Skin Diseases a pee, 

Dr. J. M. VanDyxr, Graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is the only regular physician that makes 
the treatment of Skin Diseases a specialty. Those 
who wish to consult him, either in person or by letter, 
will find him to be first-class in his specialty. 

Skin Diseases and their Symptoms. 


Aowe, (Prirnes, Br aoKuizans)—Symptoms — Hard, 


small pimples with black points; 
cheeks, and nose of both sexes, 

Eozema, (Txrrer).— Symptoms — Blisters form, 
which burst and dry into a yellowish or dark crust, 
nd be in the form of scales; affects all parts of the 

ody. 

Womxn’s Rep Rast or THe Faor.—Symptoms— 
Congestion of the skin of the face, with red patches 
and red spots, pimples, and roughness of the skin. 

Banner's Trou.— Symptoma— First, a red, itchy 
peat is seen, mattery pustules form, become quite 

ard, and shaving becomes painful. A burning sensa- 
tion is present. 

Pruxico, (Ixtense Ironre), Which begins when 
the coe removed ; increased by the warmth of 
the bed. (o eruption except that produced by 
scratching. 

The above and all Skin Diseases cured by Dr. J. M. 
VanDyke. New York Office, No. 6 West 16th Street; 
Philadelphia Office, 1126 Walnut Street. The Doctor 
a be consulted either by letter or in person at either 
office. 


ect the forehead, 








ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


Shirts & Collars, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


SUSPENDERS, 


ROBES, JACKETS, &c. 


637 BROADWAY. 


BUSTLE. 
Adiploma 
hasbeenawar- 
dedbytheAin- 7p 
erican Insti- py 
tute to A. W. 
Thomas, Pat-'q 
entee&Manu- © 
facturer ford 
the light- 
est, stron= 


tie, 

cheapest Bustle in the market. ‘The wear- 
er can sit in any position whatever without bending 
or injuring it in the slightest degree, it closing ff 
entirely up on sitting, and returning with precision ¥y 
tots original shape on arising. ‘The heaviest dress tf 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its 

erfect form (as is generally the fault). No 

adies? wardrobe complete without ty 
the Standard Lotta Bustle. For saleo 
every where. Ask for Nos, 10, 11, 15, 
18, 22, & comprising the various sizes and 
styles. Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 *$ 
White St.,N.¥.; &801 Race St., Phila. 4 


A. SELIG, 


(SUCCESSOR TO S. M. PEYSHR), 


No. 813 Broadway, New York, 


Is daily receiving new importations of rich DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, such as beaded LACES, GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, and ORNAMENTS of the 
latest styles. Also a full assortment of BERLIN 
ZEPHYRS, Filling, Floss and Embroidery SILKS, 
CHENILLES, Worsted and Silk EMBROIDERIES of 
every description, as STRIPS for Chairs, SLIPPERS, 
Footrests, Towel-racks, Fire and Light SCREENS, 
LAMBREQUINS and CUSHIONS in GOBLIN and 
any other style of EMBROIDERY. GUIPURE and 
POINT LACE work and materials for making the 
same. Particular attention paid to orders. 

Designing and Embroidering of every description 
done at the lowest possible prices, 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


BARRY’S 


Pearl Cream 


Removes every blemish from the 
skin, and keeps it 
SMOOTH AND VELVETY. 
Sold by all druggists, and at the 
depot, 26 Liberty St., New York. 
Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


AMIE A, MECHEL, formerly with Ma- 

nin GaLoupean, 423 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 
turned from Paris with the richest assortment of 
Bonnets and Round Hats from all the leading houses 
of Paris and London. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in somata Send for Circular. 
‘z. L, CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 





















LADIES! JUST THE PAPER FOR YOU!!! 


home pi 


ings. 








STAMPING 
A. HARAUX’S **4np 
Embroidering Establishment is at No, 90 FOURTH 
AVENUE, a few doors above A. Ste 
RENOH STAMPING PATTERN 
pourgau & Co,, 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular- 










be 8 Box. 


Send stamp for Specimen Copy §> Free. 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet. 


ed to Flowers, Window Gardening, and Parlor Decorations. 

pins illustrated. Ladies will 
ictures of society and Amusements, with useful hints on 

housekeeping and Elegancies. - 


Price $1 50 per year, including : Choice Chromos. 
GET UP A CLUB. AGENTS WANTED. Premium List Free. 


’ ‘ 

Window Gardening. 

Bulbs, and Flowers for in-doors, with handsome illustrations ot 

Pevking Baskets, Ferneries, and Parlor Decorations. 250 Engray- 
ice $1 50. 


The Ladies’ Cabinet Initial Note-Paper. 
Rose or Violet Tinted ; 
= Highly perfumed. 
100 PAPERS AT CLUB RATES. 
p= Stamp for List Free. 


“LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET,” 


A beautiful NEW 
Home Paper, devot- 

ee 
delighted with it. Delightful 


A New Book, any illustra- 
ted, devoted to Culture of Plant 


Sent, postpaid, by mail. Book Stores have it, 


your own initial. Handsome 


present- 
Attractive Chromo on each Box. ice 


50c- 
Send 
Address: 


5 Beekman Street, Room 5, New York. 

















- [Novemper 15, 1873. 
GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Concert, authorized by spe- 
cial act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, will take place in Public Library 
Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1873. 

Only Sixty thousand tickets will be sold. The 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 

At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
display ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 
dented sum of 


$1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders. 

LIST OF GIFTS. 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. . 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT: 











ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 50,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 25,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 17,500 
10 CASH GIFTS $10,000 eac! 100,000 
30 CASH GIFTS 5,000 each. 150,000 
50 CASH GIFTS 1,000 each. 50,000 
80 CASH GIFTS 500 each, 300 
100 CASH GIFTS 400 each. 40,000 
150 CASH GIFTS 800 each. 45,000 
250 CASH GIFTS 200 each. 50,000 
825 CASH GIFTS 100 each. 32,500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS 50 each. 550,000 
TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 
amounting to.. 3 +. $1,500,000 








The distribution will be positive, whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 

PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 223¢ 
Tickets for $1,000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 

‘The time for the drawing is near at hand, and per- 
sons intending to purchase tickets have no time to 


loose. 
THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 


Agent Public Lib: y-, and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 BROADWAY, New York. 


BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


BY USING 


LAIRD’S 
“Bloom of Youth.” 


This harmless & delightful toilet 
preparation will removealldiscol- 
orations and blemishes from the 
A skin, leaving it SOFT, CLEAR, 
SMOOTH, and BEAUTIFUL. 
Soup Ar att Drvaaisrs, 


ALUMINOUS AND ORNAMENTAL 


BUILDING PAPER 


Paper Carpeting and Oil Cloth. 
Send for Samples and Price-List. 


W. H. H, ROGERS & CO., —_‘-F. N. DAVIS & CO., 
2&8 College Place, N. Y. Beloit, Wis. 


IES PATENT BUCKSKIN 
Dress Shields will ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
Dressthoroughly. The Perfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians, Send for circu- 
lars. D. C. Hatt & Co., 44 
West Broadway, N-Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 


Important to Ladies.—through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full Par ee Serres a Meee Se postage 
stamp. Address 5 ey 
e 543 Broadway, New York. 


REVOLVERS. 


Governor, 7-Shot, Weight 6 oz., Calibre wip $600 
Blue Jacket, 7-Shot..... i =~ 4:00 


























Allen’s No. 30, 7-Shot. She “ 900 
Smith & Wesson, 7-Shot.... “13 00 
style 


Also, all other styles of Revolvers, made in eve: 
and finish. Guns, Fishing-Tackle, and Sporting Goods, 
2-Gloves from $3 00 to $6 50 per Set. 
Indian Clubs... “ aT 50“ 500 Re Pair. 
Club Skates a 00 « meen 
Air-Guns & Pistols.. 300 “ 25 00 each. 
Goods sent C.@.D. Send for Circular. 


T. B. FISH & CO.,132 Nassau St., N.Y. 


THREE PAIR bwifde 


ton Kid Gloves, 
$2°753 single pair sent, postpaid, $1. Also, a well 
selected stock of 


Millinery Goods, Laces, ‘and Dress- 
‘Trimmings, together with a choice assortment of 


FINE FURS 


than manufacturers’ prices. Send for Price- 
ist of Furs, and all kinds Rr Millinery Goods and 
Dress Trimmings. All orders filled with care, and 
sent C. 0. D., with the privilege of examination. 


J, TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 358 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 


a 
122 4th 
V. VIGOUROUX, ave.xt. 
‘Stamping, Embroidering, Lingerie Establishment. “ Ladies’ & Babies’ 
Troukent. Specialty of Initial Monograms for HANDKERCHIEFS, 
TABLE and BED C iS. Wholesale Department, 7” 69 EAST 
TWELBTH STREET. —Macurwe ann Prnvonatep Parrerns. 


——— ee 
Saees FREE!!—The Saturday 

Evening Post, 319 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
gives a beautifal Chromo or large Steel En- 
graving to every yearly subscriber! Samples free! 


we BURLETON, 21 Clinton Place, near B'way, 
Eighth St., West. The latest style of Fall Bon- 
nets and Round Hats; also, Mourning Bonnets. 
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A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Have made LARGE REDUCTIONS in prices of 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 





ce Paris, Berlin, and New York Ready-made Silk, 
Poplin, Mohair, and Cachmere 
* 
ae 
ae 
FHI 
F-deledaieieiieioaaie’ 


¢ Esvrrs and 
*t i = WALKING ¢ i 
+E pnusens, ¢? 


FOO IAI 
ORR 
aH 
ee 
’ * 
Elegant Velvet, Cloth, Cashmere Polonaise, Cloaks, &. 


FEE 


te 


te 


PARIS AND NEW YORK MADR 
HATS, BONNETS, AND MILLINERY 
ARTICLES, From Viror anp oTHERS, 





LACES AND EMBROIDERIES in Every Variety. 
favoiwe of FANCY SILKS, *vatteai ta” 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
In all qualities, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


“FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 


BROADWAY, Cor. 197x Sr., N. Y., 
Are offering the finest selection of the above goods 
to be found in the city, viz. : 


FALL AND WINTER DRESS GOODS, 
(LKS. 








LACES, 

EMBROIDERIES. 

INDIA CAMEL’'S-HAIR SHAWLS. 

FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS. 

MISSES’ WORSTED & POPLIN SUITS & SACQUES. 
LADIES’ CASHMERE & SILK MORNING D: SES, 
SILK AND SATIN QUILTED SKIRTS, 

FURS AND FUR TRIMMINGS. 

MOURNING DRESS GOODS. 

GENTLEMEN'S & YOUTHS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, AND COATINGS. 
GLOVES AND GAUNTLETS. 

WHITE GOODS. 

BLANKETS AND FLANNELS. 


CARPETS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 

ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 

VELVETS. 

8-PLY AND INGRAINS, 

MOQUETTES. 

PLEAS enous 

ze) AND CARPETS in 1 piece), 

RICAN AND ENGLISH OILCLoms, aoe 


Upholstery Department. 
CURTAIN MATERIALS. 
FURNITURE COVERINGS. 
LACE CURTAINS. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAKING UP 
CURTAINS. 
DRAPERIES. 
LAMBREQUINS. 
SHADES, &c. 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


EHRICH & Co., 
287 & 289 8th AVE., “Weve Sores”? 


Send Stamp for our 


aN VENA TS 


The most complete Price-List of MILLINERY AND 
FANCY GOODS ever issued. 


Furs ow» Manufacture, 


= Goods shipped C.O.D., to any —__ 






part of the country, with full 


power of examination before 
RT epiance: &u 


In French Embroideries, Rib- 
bons, Dress Trimmings, Oxi- 


dized Goods, &c., &c., &c. 


Miller & Grant, 


No. 879 Broadway. 





$20 SAVED! | 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE CO. 
have determined to 


REDUCE PRICES, 
and will hereafter sell their $65 Machine for 
$45, and other styles in proportion. 


THE FLORENCE 


is the ONLY Sewing-Machine that feeds the work back- 
ward and forward, or to right and left, as the purchaser 
may prefer. It has been greatly IMPROVED AND 
SIMPLIFIED, and is far better than any other ma- 


chine in the market, 
IT Is NOW TH 
FLORENCE, Mass, Nov, 1, = eee 


ENRY PROPACH, Dressmak; 
FA tos eccived choise Fall and Winterset ti 
orders will be executed in the SHORTEST TIME, 











FOR THE 








Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5th AVE. 
WM. ENABE & CO., Baltimore and 


New York. 









; 
» 364Bowery, 
cor. 4th St., N.Y. 
The largest 
stock of Human 
Hair goodsinthe 
city. Wigs made 
to order by the 
Dest artists, A 
fect fit ar- 
Tnteed. ‘The in- 
yisible wig a specialty. No. 1, round the head; No. 2, 
from forehead to nape of neck; No. 8, from ear to ear 
acrosscrown; No. 4, from ear to ear across forehead. 
Goods sent C.0.D. by express, or on receipt of color and 
money in registered letters or P.O. Order, frec of charge. 





Sold by Druggists. 


EVERYBODY LIKES a deauii- 
ful complexion; and a soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
‘Wright’s Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ /ragranz, 
transparent, and incomparable as 
@ Toilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Zoilet Articles. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDRENS SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Frr any Fiaure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ud- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


‘The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. V. 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... No.20 
LADY'S POSTILION-BAS UE WRAPPER.. * 23 


ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old)... a 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gown). . “ 87 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for bo: from 2to5 yearsold) “ 89 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
years Old).....-....-+0.++ sdasieenessssasens. - “ 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt... seseeee 39 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt........ =e <ae: 
46 
50 








DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
INGRUIN 2 ones iaicees ie 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt)...........- seeeseees seeneee oe 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT * 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt..........s.serescerseeeee U1 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Sane (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). mks} 

















‘VELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT. “15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKI 
SUIT. ude ( 
LOOSE F! DOUBLI 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 93 


GABRIELLE POLONAISE WA 








BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT 23 
LADIES' AND MISSES’ BATHING OR 

NASTIC SUIT “ 30 
PLEATED WAIS' e “ 32 
DOUBLE -BREASTED JOCKEY B. 

WALKING SUIT, “« 32 
ENGLISH WALKIN “ 39 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUI’ 

Basque Back and Square Front..... “ 43 
TIGHT-FITTING DOUBLE-BREASTE! 

INGOTE, with French Round Skirt. “45 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 

Pouf ea Skirt........... Remote 
DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 

Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 

Long Walking Skirt........ ween BT 





The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





'. le ‘Years. Sead for Wlustrated ci 
cular, in which we refer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using ‘our Pianos, 
in Ce ied and Territories. Please state where you saw 
this notice. 

U.S. Plano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


fi A MonTH and expenses to good Canvass- 
ers, Articles new and staple as flour. 
Samples free. C. M. Lunrneton,Chicago, 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
‘These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and eo arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Baris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

843 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense, ‘The garments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, ‘and little children, ‘The polonaises ani 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


For Marking Clothing. 


oF: one A Stencil Plate, like 
(mse =e ¥ F,cune cut, with brush and 
Tattle Hen) aie ee 
= , for 50c. Um- 

OU t ecssee' bella Plate, with 
name and pean to attach, 35c. Circulars free, 
J. F, MARSH, cor. Second and Dock, Phila., Pa. 


The New Florence 


Is the only Sewing-Machine that feeds 
the work backward and _ forward, or 
to the right and left, as the purchaser 
may prefer. It has “been. greatly IM- 
PROVED & SIMPLIFIED, and is far 
better than any other machine now in 
the market, t@ FLORENCE SEWING- 
MACHINE COMPANY, Florence, Mass. 


HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED, 
Teaches practical piano playing 
‘and theoretical music thoroughly. 
Clarke’s New Method 
for the Prano-Fort® carries t) 
ponil by eaay gradations to the 
ighest practical results. 


Sent by Mail, Price $3.75 
ER, Philadelphia, 


7 Ican now supply all 
RUNNING FERN.— Sersons’ with “this 
Beautiful Decorative Vine. [2 100 pieces 
pressed, $5 00; 100 pieces, not pressed, $2 50. Ad- 
dress, A. A. WILLIAMS, Hartford, Conn. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS Sent Free 


On receipt of stamp. An Illustrated Journal of amuse- 
ments, novelties, and gifts, curious, rare; and useful. 
‘Address ADAMS & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


WORKING CLASS Wesk‘cmpiosmene at 
home, day or evening ; no capital ; instructions & valua- 


pblepackage of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-c. 
return stamp, M. Youne & Co., 173 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


a 
375 A MONTH to Male or Female Agents. 
NOVELTY COMPANY, Biddeford, Me. 


ae a ee et 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Macavune, Hanver’s Weexwy, and Harrer’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

‘where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WERKry, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scvsonimens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

‘The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 90 cents a year, payable at thi office 
Where received. Subscribers in’Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
Leanna may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 














‘Terms ror Apvertistne iv Harren’s WEEKLY ANP 
Haxrer’s Bazan. ‘ 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4.00 per Line—each insertion. _ 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








A DELICATE SOAP Harper & Brothers’ 


atest Publications. 


82 Harere & Broruens will send either of the 
following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 





&@~ Hanrrr’s Caranocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





r 
PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Sub-Trop- 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. By 
Nicoras Pree, U.S. Consul, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Profusely Illustrated from the Author's own Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50. 
IL 
DAWSON’S EARTH AND MAN. The Story of.the 
Earth and Man. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R. 
. Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill Un 
, Montreal. With Twenty Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. mL 


THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries ou the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan. By H. B. Tristram, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Canon of Durham. With New Map and LIllus- 
trations. Crown 8yo. Cloth, $2 50. 

IV. 

NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1874. 
With 86 Original Illustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 
Price 25 cents. = 


FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 
sphere. Translated from the French of Camiue 
LAMMARION. Edited by Jaaxs Guaisner, F.R.S., 
Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ical Department of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 
cuts. Syo, Cloth, $6 00. 
Vi 
TYERMAN'S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton,with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Kev. L. Ty- 
Eran, Author of “ Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley,” &c. With Steel Portraits. Crown Svo, 
Cloth, $2.50. (Uniform with Tyerman’s “Life of 
John Wesley.) 








Vil. 

THE BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH, The Dwelling, 
the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining- Room, the 
Parlor, the Library, the Kitchen, the Sick-Room. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00.’ (Uniform in style and price with 
the “Bazar Book of Decorum.”) 

VUL. 

CASTELAR’S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
Old Rome and New Italy. By Emu1o Casrevar, 
aranelated by Mrs. Anruur Arnoup. 12mo, Cloth, 
bl 75. 

Ix. 


LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. ‘he Life of the 
Rev. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. Riveaway, D.D. 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

x. 

1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Paom, Author of 
“Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia,” “Tent Life in 
the Holy Land,” “Later Years,” The Old House 
by the River,” &c. Crown Syo, Cloth, $2 50, 

XL 

ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joun W., 

Founrx. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 








1 
THE NEW MAGDALEN. By Wirxte Corums. I- 
_lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. This is the first vol- 
ume of Harper's Library Edition of Wilkie Collins's 
Novels. Other volumes will follow at short intervals. 


THE TWO WIDOWS. By Anne Tuomas, Author 
of “Denis Donne," “Called to Account,” “Played 
Ont,” “‘A Passion in Tatters,” ‘The Dower House," 
“ Maud Mohan," &. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


3. 

MISS DOROTHY'S CHARGE. ey Frank Lee 
Bewepror, Author of “My Daughter Elinor,” ‘Miss 
Van Kortland,” &., &c. Svo, Paper, $100; Cloth, 

1 


4. 

STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. By Miss Branpon, 
Author of ‘Aurora Floyd,” “Eleanor’s Victory,” 
“Birds of Prey,” “Lovels of Arden,” ‘To the Bit- 
ter End,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


5 

A SIMPLETON: A Story of the Day. By Cuants 
Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” “Put Yourself in 
His Place,” “Never Too Late to Mend,” &. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


t2- Hanrer & Brotuens will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


nS 'PHE Subscriber desires to call the atten- bs 
> tion of experienced and successful Book S 
‘S Agents to “ M‘CLINTOCK AND STRONG'S S 
$ CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOG- os 
ICAL, AND ECCLESIASTIOAL LITERA- a 
TURE.” The Fifth Volume of this work is Ss 
now published. ‘This Cyclopedia is unlike 
& any other now sold by subscription or other- 
© wise. The other volumes will be published at 
@ about yearly intervals Does not the % 
& sale of this work offer pecuniary a 
> advantages to Book Agents that = 
Scan not be obtained on the sale ® 
& of any other work now being sold 
© by subscription? The inducements are 
liberal, and good Territory is yet to be had. Q 
s For further particulars, inquire of or address S 





Ss 


Ss AVERY BILL, s 
(Q Care Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N.Y. x 


$5to$20 per day! Agents wanted ! All classes of working peo- 
ple, ofeither sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin thelr spare moments, or all the time, than ata 
iso. Particulars free, Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, 


$10 to $20 Feshna ee "ASEAN 
CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


q 5 AMONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
$4! Expenses paid. H. B, SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


‘A month to Lady Agents every where. 
$ 125 Address Exxis M’r’e Co., Waltham, Mass, 


thing 
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FACETIZA. 

‘Tnexe can be no doubt that the moon is inhabited, 
and by a race of people who make calls and leave cards, 
and give dinner-parties, and go out to dances and even- 
ing receptions, just as we do in this gay planet. Shaks- 
peare settled the question long ago, when (in Antony 
and Cleopatra) he referred to “the visiting moon.” 


ee 
What is the difference between an old hat on a stick 
and money with a spendthrift ?—One scares crows, the 
other grows scarce. 
aes, 


ALL ROUND. 
Istenucent Youu To Artist, “I should think itbe 
‘ard, Sir, to do that 'ere.” 
Artist. ‘ Yes.” 5 
I. Y. “Yer bean’t got Willis’s farm in the picter, 
though, Sir.” 
\ Artist, ‘Oh! where's that 2” 
LY. ‘There it be, Sir, just behind yer.” 
gee 








‘Those peoples of Europe who talk broken Latin go 
by the name of the Latin races. Would it not be 
more correct to call them the Dog-Latin races? 

fae age ata 

A Frew smupLe THoucutTs AND Expressions ON THE 
Frenou Revorvtioy.—The Anathemas are there, and 
the miraculous Thing is there. Whence it cometh ? 
Whither it goeth? ‘These are questions. When the 
age of Miracles lay faded into the distance as an in- 
credible tradition, and even the age of Conventionali- 
ties was now old; and Man’s Existence had for long 
generations rested on mere formulas which were 

rown hollow by the course of time; and it seemed as 
{no Reality any longer existed, but only Phantasms of 
realities, and God’s Universe were the work of the Tai- 
Jor and Upholsterer mainly, and men wore buckram 
masks that went about adie and grimacing there— 
on a sudden the Earth yawns asunder, and amid Tar- 
tarean smoke, and glare of fierce brightness, uses Sans- 
culottism, many-headed, fire-breathing, and asks, What 
think ye of me?—Tuomas CanLyLE. 





Nature abhors a vacuum. Is this the reason that 
with light-headed people all liquors go to the head? 


eae e aes 

A-correspondent says: “Speaking about Bradlaugh, 
his name is giving us more uneasiness than Froude’s 
did. Governed by the rules that settle English pro- 
nunciation, Bradlaugh, according to ]-a-u-g-h, is Brad- 
laff; according to p-l-o-u-g-h, is Bradlow; according 
to en-o-n-g-h, is Bradluff; according to t-h-o-u-g-h, 
is Bradlo. I shouldn’t know what to call him if I was. 
Playing oker with him, and held four aces and a king. 

ut as the situation isn’t likely to turn up this deal, I 
won't worry myself about it.” 

enero 

Professor Sedgwick was geologizing in a quarry near 
a high-road in England, dressed in a rough suit for the 
purpose, and striking vigorous blows with his hammer 
upon the rock, when a traveling carriage coming up 
stopped at the place, and a gentleman within beck- 
oned to the professor to come up to the door, as he 
wanted to know the way to the residence of a noble- 
man in that locality. Professor Sedgwick having an- 
swered this and various other questions put to him 
very readily, the gentleman, pleased with what’ he 
deemed the ‘intelligence and civility of the quarry- 
man, offered him a shilling, which was received wiih 
thanks, The carriage drove on, taking its occupant 
to the nobleman’s honse, where he was an invited 

est. Soon after Professor Sedgwick followed him, 

‘or he was staying there at that time himself. At 
dinner they happened to be seated near each other, 
and soon fell into conversation. After a while the 
gentleman, looking earnestly at Professor Sedgwick, 
observed, 

“T-think I must have had the pleasure of seeing you 
before,-and that not very I 02” 

“Oh yes!” was the xe you saw me this morn- 
ing, and gave me a shilling for answering a whole 
me ng, of questions, and Iwas much obliged to you 

or it” 




















A LETTER TO THE “OULD COUNTHRY”’—FROM BRIDGET 





“DOING” THE BAGGAG. 


TO OUR RAILWAY “MANAGERS.” 
Break, break, break 
Your passengers’ bones, for ye 
Care not what ‘plaints they utter: 
Ye've got the monopoly! 


Tis bad for the driver and mate, 

When the goods train gets in the way; 
Tis bad when the mail is late, 

But no one is to blame, ye say! 


So the doomed express goes on 
To destruction under the hill; 

For want of the touch of a points-man’s hand, 
Or the sound of a whistle that’s still. 


Breaks, breaks, breaks 
Must be quickly improved, and ye 

Will find that the trust ye've abused is dead, 
And never revived ‘twill be! 





ee ees 
The dressing-gown is the most lasting of all gar- 
ments—it is seldom worn out. 





gee 

The advent of a wild-cat broke up a wedding in 
Missouri the other evening. The cat wanted to intro- 
duce a new claws in the marriage ceremony. 








MASHERS. 








A marry THovent ror TravErens.—Railway offi- 
cials, possibly. may not be strict grammarians, but 
there is little doubt that most of them are now well 
versed in Accidence. 


ss 
Chemists say no matter is ever lost. Printers deny it. 
—S 

We can not say that the following obituary notice 
appeared in the Philadelphia Ledger, but we have seen 
funeral tributes that were quite as touching in the col- 
umns of that paper: 

“Died on the 17th, Henry Wilkins Glynn, aged three 
days and seven hours, after a long and painful illness, 
which he bore with Christian fortitude. The funeral 
will take place at the residence of his afilicted parents, 
320 Broad Street, this afternoon, at three o'clock. 


“No more his pa will candy bring 
Unto his darling boy. 
He loud aloft will praises sing, 
Expressive of his joy. 
“ With little angels he will stay, 
His rattle spring with pride, 
And bless the day, when far away, 
He laid him down and died. 
“Gone to meet his grandmother.” 




















[Novemper 15, 1873. 


AN IRISH VOCALIST. 

At St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, there was an old 
vicar choral who loved his dinner, “not wisely, but too 
well.” He had bought a fine quarter of mutton, and 
intended to have it for his Sunday’s repast, after the 
fatigue of chanting the morning service, but forgot to 
tell his wife in what manner he wished it to be cooked. 
The good lady, however, was equal to the emergency. 
In the middle of the Te Dewm a small boy was observed 
to creep up the aisle till he came near the choir, where 
his father was singing, and in a piping treble mingled 
with the chorus thus: 

“My mother's got a.quarter of mutton, and she don’t 
know what to do-o-00 wi’ it.” 

‘The father responde 

“Let her boil the leg, and roast the loin, and make a 
dumpling of the su-u-u-et.” Ommnes. “ Amen.” 

eee ae 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Maper.. “What are you looking so sorry about 
Arthur?” 

Axruur. “Multiplication.” 

Mapex. “Oh, I’know all about multiplication !” 

4nrnur. “Do you? What’s twice ten, then?” 

Manor. “Oh, twenty-one, of course!” 

Artuur. “No, it’s not. It's only twenty.” 

Maver. “Ah, but every thing’s riz, you Seow 

nse 











We have societies for the protection of every thing 
worth protecting, with the one important exception of 
human life. As a mere suggestion, we would ask 
whether some philanthropist might not institute a so- 
ciety to prevent— 

1. Silly children playing in a public road thronged 
with vehicles. 

2, Stupid donkeys looking with lighted candles for 
Jeakage in gas-pi 

3. 





‘oolish acrobats dancing on tight-ropes or swing- 
ing on trapezes at giddy heights. 

4. Reckless men trayéling by railway unaccompanied 
by one director or two bishops as guarantees against 
accident. 

5. Hard-working ballet-girls pursuing their vocations 
in dresses which a single spark will wreathe in flames 
in a single moment. 

We offer this suggestion without the faintest hope 
of its being carried into effect, yet legislation and phi- 
lanthropy have been wasted on more insignificant mat- 
ters. 








—— 


A maniac writes to ask if a sailor is like sage and 

onions because he’s often dressed in duck. 
ee Se 
MICHAELMAS “ GEESE.” 

‘Those who are taken in by puffing advertisements. 

‘Those who demand encores at concerts and other 
musical entertainments. 
fs Thos » who take a railway journey without insuring 

heir 

Those who eat and drink what they know will disa- 
gree with them. 

Those who wear a high black hat when they have the 
chance of being comfortable in a low white one. 

‘Those who drink green teas. 

Those who paint—themselves, 

Those who persist in giving fees and gratuities at 
theatres where they are strictly forbidden. 

Those who encourage street beggars, street min- 
strels, streét mountebanks, and street organists. 

‘Those who fancy that with a little care they can live 
as cheaply at the sea-side as at home. 

Those who imagine that clothes, meat, and other 
luxuries will ever again be reasonable in price. 

‘Those who wear thin boots in wet weather. 

‘Those who enter into conversation with strangers in 
the streets of New York. 

Those who lend umbrellas. 

Those who look to see how a novel is going to end 
before they are half-way through the first volume. 

‘Those who propose without feeling sure that they 
will be accepted. : 

Those who believe that they shall live to see New 
York properly governed, and the streets kept clean in 
winter. 








TO, PAD, 





And Dinny Mullins is admitted to some of the First. Houses in the City. 


Sister Norah is staying at.one of the Big Hotels— 


SSS 





And littie Tim Murphy is in a Broker's Office.” 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1873, by Harper & Brothers, 






Vou. VI.—No. 47.] 








SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 
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LADIES’ WINTER SUITS: (WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS).—[Sre next Pace.] 
Fig. 1.—SINGLE-BREAstED Basguiny, with Suorr Pour Fig. 2.—Dovsir-preastep PLAIN Basque, WITH APRON-FRONT AND SQUARE-BACK OvER-SKIRT AND 
Warxine Skier. Lone WALKING Skirt. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of the Single-breasted Basquine, with Short Pouf Walking Skirt; and the Double-breasted Plain Basque, with Apron-front and Square-back Over-Skirt and Long Walking Skirt, in nine Sizes, 
even Numbers, from 80 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents each.) 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Novemser 22, 1873. 








Single and Double Breasted 
Plain Basque Suits, Figs. 1 and 2. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

See illustration on first page. 


Tue two cut paper patterns of single and 
double breasted plain basque suits which we pub- 
lish this week will be found very useful for win- 
ter street and honse dresses. ‘The first illustra- 
tion shows a long basque,-or basquine, worn 
with a single skirt, which is draped in a pouf. 
An over-skirt may be added by those who are 
not yet ready to abandon this favorite garment. 
‘The original is of dark gray diagonal cloth. The 
skirt is trimmed with a side pleating and puffing, 
and the basquine with a fold of the material. 
The basquine is extremely graceful, and fits as 
smoothly as armor. 

The second suit illustrated has a close-fitting 
double-breasted basque, trimmed with passemen- 
terie and folds. he over-skirt, which is re- 
markably graceful, and one of the most stylish 
that has appeared this season, is draped in a 
pouf, and trimmed likewise with folds and a pas- 
sementerie ornament in the back, The long 
walking skirt is also trimmed with twelve flat 
folds of the material. The original is of black 
silk. The suit may be made equally well of any 
material, and is particularly adapted to serge, 
vigogne, or camel’s-hair, with velvet, braid, or 
other flat trimmings. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, WITH SHORT 
POUF WALKING SKIRT. 

Tus suit comprises two garments—single- 
breasted basquine and short pouf walking skirt. 

SINGLE-BREASTED Basqurxe.—This pattern 
is in seven pieces—front, side back, back, col- 
lar, pocket, sleeve, and cuff. The parts are 
notched to prevent mistakes in putting together. 
The perforations show where to baste the seams 
on the shoulders and under the arms, to take up 
the cross basque seams, the darts, the size and 
form of the under part of the sleeve, and where 
to place the pocket. The front is fitted on each 
side by two darts extending to the bottom of the 
garment, and a cross basque seam at the waist 
line. The back is adjusted by a middle seam, 
left open from the notch down, and side forms, 
The neck is heart-shaped, and is finished with a 
collar. The front closés to the waist with but- 
tons and button-holes, The coat sleeve is sewed 
plain in the armhole, and has a deep cuff, with 
three buttons on the outer edge. Place the lon- 
gest seam of the sleeve to the notch in the back 
part of the armhole, and hold the sleeve toward 
you when sewing it in. Sew the cuff on the 
sleeve, and the collar on the neck, according to 
the notches, holding the collar toward you. The 
notches at the top and bottom of the front show 
where to turn back the hem. Baste all thé 
seams, and try on wrong side out; if alteration 
is needed, take up more or less in the seams, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a 
medium-sized lady, 31¢ yards. 

Sort Pour Wacxine Sxirt.—This pattern 
is in four pieces—front, two side gores, and back 
breadth. Cut the front gore and back breadth 
with the longest straight edges laid on the fold 
of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
each of the pattern given for the side gores. 
Put the pattern together by the notches, and pay 
no attention to the grain of the paper. This 
skirt is puffed in the back by three tapes twelve 
inches long, which are sewed on the belt, then 
the end of each tape is tacked at the single holes 
in the skirt. Place one tape in the middle of 
the belt, and the other two about four inches 
each side of the middle one. The bottom of the 
skirt is trimmed with a side-pleated flounce 
twelve inches deep. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 814 yards, 

Extra for flounce, 544 yards. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN 
OF DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, WITH 
APRON-FRONT AND SQUARE-BACK OVER- 
SKIRT AND LONG WALKING SKIRT. 

‘Turs suit comprises three garments—double- 
breasted plain basque, apron-front and square- 
back puffed over-skirt, and long walking skirt. 

Basque.—This pattern is in five pieces— 
front, side forms, back, sleeve, and cuff. The 
parts are notched to prevent mistakes in putting 
together. ‘The perforations show where to baste 
the seams on the shoulders and under the arms, 
the darts and the cross basque seams, and the 
size and form of the under part of the sleeve, 
‘The front is cut double-breasted, both sides be- 
ing cut exactly alike. The right side overlaps 
the left, and is fastened with hooks and loops. 
The neck is cut heart-shaped, and is worn with 
a deep box-pleated ruff. The front has two 
darts on each side and a cross basque seam; the 
darts extend to the bottom of the garment. The 
back is adjusted to the figure by a centre back 
and side forms, Each seam is left open below 
the waist line, and trimmed around to corre- 
spond with the slashes on each side of the front, 
The sleeve is coat-shaped, and has a deep wide 
cuff at the wrist. Place the longest seam of the 
sleeve to the notch in the back of the armhole, 
and hold the sleeve toward you when sewing it 
in. An outlet of an inch is allowed for the 
shoulder and under arm seams, and a quarter 
of an inch for all others. Baste up, and try on 
wrong side out; if alteration is needed, take up 
more or less in the seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 3 yards, 

APRON-FRONT AND SQuaRE-BACK OvER- 
Sxrer.—This pattern is in four pieces—front 
gore, side gore, side breadth, and back breadth. 
Only half the pattern is given. Cut the front 
gore and back breadth with the longest straight 
edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid 
seams. Cut two pieces each of the patterns 
given for the side gore and side breadth. The 





apron front has a gore at each side. The low- 
er edge is rounded from the middle in front 
to the back edge of each side gore before it is 
sewed to the belt. The side gore is laid in a 
side pleat, turning toward the back. ‘The back 
of the skirt is deeper than the front, and is 
square across the lower edge. A deep side pleat 
is laid on the front part of the side breadth at 
the top according to the notches, turned toward 
the back, placing the front notch on the second 
one. The back edge of the apron front overlaps 
the side breadth after the pleat is laid, placing 
the two single holes in the top of the side gore 
over the corresponding ones on each side of the 
pleat on the side breadth at the top. ‘The rest of 
the back is laid in gathers. Cut a tape fourteen 
inches long, and sew to the middle of the belt 
in the back, and tack the hole nearest the top in 
the middle breadth on the tape about six inches 
from the lower end. ‘Tack the end of the tape 
to the lower hole in the skirt to form the pouf. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for all seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4% yards, 

Lore Warxine Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—front, two side gores, and straight 
breadth for the back. Cut the front and back 
with the longest straight edges laid on the fold 
of the goods to avoid seams. Put the pattern 
together by the notches, paying no attention to 
the grain of the paper. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 


Harper's Macazineé, WeeEx zy, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PostaGr 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers, 


NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 


Messrs. HarPER & Brotuers fake 
pleasure in announcing that they will 
soon commence the publication of a new 
CurRISTMAS Srory, entitled 


“GOLDEN GRAIN, 


by B. L. Farjeon, author of “ Blade-o'- 
Grass,” “ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” 
“ Foshua Marvel,” “ Griff,’ and other 
popular tales. “GOLDEN GRAIN” will 
be profusely and beautifully illustrated. 

As a writer of short stories the author of 
“ Blade-o’-Grass stands without a rival, 
and our readers have already begun to 
look for his Christmas Story as one of 
the most charming attractions of the Win- 
ter Holidays. We append the headings of 
the several chapters of “GOLDEN GRAIN,” 
as a foretaste of the rare treat in store for 
its readers. 

L 
THROUGH COUNTRY ROADS TO SOME GREEN, 
PLEASANT SPOT. 


IL 
THANK GOD FOR A GOOD BREAKFAST ! 
HL 
THEY LISTENED WITH ALMOST BREATHLESS 
ATTENTION TO EVERY WORD THAT FELL 
FROM HER LIPS. 
Iv. 
FOR MERCY’S SAKE, TELL ME! WHOSE VOICE 
WAS IT I HEARD JUST NOW? 
Vi 
THEY WON’T WANT NO MORE MOTHERS BY- 
AND-BY, SIR. 
VI. 
FOR THESE. AND SUCH AS THESE 
VIL. 
THEY JUDGE THE LIFE OF AN INDIVIDUAL BY 
MEANS OF AN AGGREGATE, 
VIII. 
THIS ’ERE FREE AND ’LIGHTENED COUNTRY 


OF OURN’S CRAMMED FULL 0’ TEMPLES 0’ 
LIBERTY. ‘ 


Ix. 
OPEN YOUR EYES, BABY! SPEAK TO ME! LOOK 
AT MOTHER, MY LIFE! 
X. 
BORN IN LOVE! IN LOVE! 
XI. 
ONCE UPON A TIME THERE LIVED ON AN 
ISLAND. 
XIL' 
IN THE DIM TWILIGHT OF THAT HOLY DAY. 
XII. 
HIS SOUL IS IN YOUR HANDS TO SAVE AND 
PURIFY, 
XIV. 
IT IS SUNRISE. A GOLDEN MIST IS RISING 
FROM THE WATERS, 
XV. 
FAIRHAVEN. 


THE ENp, 


NO, NO! 
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@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for November 15 was sent out 
gratuitously a finely illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing further installments of 
“PuinEAS REpDux” and “THE Paris- 
IANS,” and two intensely interesting il- 
lustrated stories. 

Another illustrated E1cHtT-pace Sup- 
PLEMENT will be sent out gratuitously 
with the Number of HarpEr’s WEEKLY 
for November 22. 





W@> Cut Paper Patterns of the Single-breasted 
Basquine, with Short Pouf Walking Skirt ; and 
the Double-breasted Plain Basque, with Apron- 
Sront and Square-back Over-Skirt and Long 
Walking Skirt, illustrated on the first page of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 


page 751. 


THE GENTLER SEX. 


IHE gentler sex, as the days of chivalry 
dubbed it, days which are notably no 
more—the gentler sex seems to be somewhat 
at a discount just at present, since so many 
people of more or less distinction are busy 
in the discovery and classification of its fail- 
ings, writers on both sides of the water hay- 
ing lately taken occasion to draw the pic- 
ture of all womankind not only without a 
flattering touch, nor even after CROMWELL’sS 
fashion, but as one paints the picture of an 
inferior who aspires to be a rival. Mr. Rus- 
KIN, following his line of leaders, lends lustre 
to the attack, and Mr. HAMERTON comes up 
with reinforcement, both of them being writ- 
ers on art, and perhaps thinking that as the 
modern woman is nothing but a work of art, 
she comes plainly within their province. 

But whatever the chief thinkers of the 
other sex have had to say about women in a 
derogatory way—and that has been so much 
and of such sort that one is led to wonder 
how such superior beings as the writers could 
possibly have been born of women—what- 
ever they may have said, it has been re- 
served to Mr. HamMeRTON to emphatically 
and distinctly categorize their short-comings, 
and declare that women do not of themselves 
undertake intellectual labor, nor persevere 
in it when undertaken, except—to put it in 
plain terms—for the sake of pleasing some 
man; that they are resigned to ignorance; 
that they have an absence of intellectual in- 
itiative and of scientific curiosity; that there 
are, in short, but “three or four women in 
England, and as many more on the Conti- 
nent, who have lived intellectually in har- 
ness for many years, and who unaffectedly 
delight in strenuous intellectual labor,” and 
that even such women have to be encour- 
aged by masculine influence, and are excep- 
tions to the prevalent rule of nature. 

Now, in all humility, we submit that as 
men—not because they are men, but be- 
cause they are human beings, descendants 
of barbarians, not yet clarified of all bar- 
barism, and with the habit of keeping the 
weaker in subjection still clinging to them 
—we submit that as men haye always been 
the masters of the situation, and have kept 
the opposite sex in a state of subordination, 
objects either of use or luxury, and always 
of possession, that the question of the in- 
tellectual power of women has had no such 
trial as to make it expedient, not to say de- 
cent, to pronounce such a judgment. It is 
a case of condemnation without jury or plea, 
and the law pretends to give even a woman 
a fair trial before sentence is pronounced. 

From the beginning of the world man has 
needed no Divine fiat to declare that woman 
should be in subjection to himself. Being the 
stronger animal, he placed her in subjection, 
as he did the ox and the horse and his weak- 
er or less wary neighbor. Made of clay, and 
with much of the imperfection of the orig- 
inal composition still remaining, it is not to 
be expected that he will be altogether puri- 
fied of the mould for generations to come, 
and of course a transcendent magnanimity is 
something not to be attained by a bound, any 
more than other supernal virtues, but only 
by agradual growth. We speak of civilized 
and semi-civilized races with a heedless self- 
complacency; but in fact the most advanced 
people on earth, with all the appliances of 
science and luxury, should not yet be termed 
wholly civilized. Man has already made a 
great advance in virtue—so great that we 
have a right confidently to look forward to 





larger achievements: he has abandoned the 
right to tie his enemy to the heels of four 
stallions and tread him to death in the 
market-place, as he used to do half a dozen 
centuries since; he no longer, under any 
pretense, roasts his enemy to death on a grid- 
iron; he no longer claims. the undoubted 
right, because he has the undoubted power, 
to enter an unprotected land and tear fami- 
lies apart in order to further his own inter- 
ests, either in the sale of slaves thus made, 
or in the provision of service for his own 
household; he has surrendered also, with 
pretty general consent, the right to ravage 
the sea, as he has ravaged the land, and 
make every merchantman his prey; and he 
has grown to look with scorn and reproba- 
tion, and even wonder, upon the practice of 
household slavery. That he still maintains 
a feudal system which is the remnant of a 
larger sort of slavery under another name 
is a matter of government that time will 
probably make right, while the piratical 
deeds for which three hundred years ago 
such a man as Sir Francis DRakk was hon- 
ored and rewarded, would to-day stretch a 
rope round his neck with a short shrift. 
Other rights there are still claimed for him, 
upon which it is not our purpose here to 
enter, but which doubtless he will some day 
see to be preposterous and monstrous as the 
rest. 

And thus, if it has taken eighteen hundred 
years and more to bring about such results, 
and there are yet equally important, even 
if less conspicuous ones to attain, we must 
wait without impatience, welcome each step 
as it is made, and not expect too much at 
once, And thus by-and-by, with the rest, 
may come the fair trial of woman. When 
the time of that trial comes we shall not 
shrink from the test. 

Since the first recorded time woman has 
been an underling. That she was the weak- 
er being in the beginning did not give her 
the sentimental advantage which is some- 
times claimed for her: for chivalry is not 
inherent in the other sex; it is an outgrowth 
of Christian principles, the apotheosis of un- 
selfishness. The savage husband saw only 
the question of physical superiority and in- 
fericrity ; that things should be equal and 
yet differ was an idea too subtile and refined 
for his appreciation. She could not perform 
his feats of strength, that was apparent: it 
did not enter his mind, if he had one, to 
ask if he could perform hers—if he could en- 
dure the throes and agonies set down for her 
portion, and rise elastic from them as well as 
before, or if her vast and wonderful neryous 
strength were not as valuable as his muscu- 
lar strength. She was his thrall, not his 
equal. He made no demands upon her other 
than animal: she bore his young, she boiled 
his pot, when he had invented a pot—of 
course he invented it, for the animal that 
has no call made upon its intelligence will 
produce no fruits of intelligence except phe- 
nomenally. For his part, he secured her 
from the rapine of his foes—not for her sake, 
but for his own—and he kept her at home 
in seclusion and in service. And meanwhile, 
to every deep there being a deeper deep, the 
slave’s wife was the slave of the slave! 

And it is just here that we take issue 
with Mr. HAMERTON and the whole tribe of 
such critics upon the sex. We maintain 
that up to the present day, saving excep- 
tional cases, woman is still held and regard- 
ed by man as in the beginning. It is nota 
hundred years since cooking and sewing 
were thought all that it was requisite for 
the average woman to know, the two things 
by which she could serve her master. It is 
not fifty years since the woman who knew 
any thing but a smattering of French and 
Italian, and the accompanying superficial 
accomplishments, by which her master’s 
amusement was secured, was looked upon 
with suspicion. It is not thirty years since 
the day of emancipation came, and her first 
high school was opened. And she has had 
to fight every inch of the way since. Under 
such circumstances, it is the height of folly, 
and of a spirit both ignorant and base, to 
attempt to draw a comparison between 
women and those who have been free for 
centuries to cultivate intelligence and follow 
abent. Womankind is a part of mankind, 
and though it is axiomatic that a partis not 
greater than the whole, yet it is equally so 
that the whole is not complete without all 
its parts. If you dwarf one member of your 
body, if you wither a finger or fail to devel- 
op an arm, you fall short of perfection. 
Mankind in the mass is not exempt from the 
conditions of mankind in the individual, 
and so long as woman is dwarfed or with- 
ered he falls below his proper standard. 
Greek civilization, with all its art and beau- 
ty, fell as much as any thing from its total 
oblivion of woman—total, save for the few 
phenomenal AsPasIas who, nevertheless, had 
to win the senses before they could win 
any thing else. And since Gothic races, so 
to speak, obtained the precedence, it is not 
impossible to believe that the reverence 
given to women among the rude Northern 
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tribes, though a mere superstitious rever- 
ence in itself, begot a noble race of women 
that bred noble sons. But Greek civiliza- 
tion, where a decent woman could not walk 
the streets unveiled for the indecent sights, 
did fail, and the Gothic still goes on from 
march to march. And so let our critics pos- 
sess their souls in peace: the end is not yet. 
Woman has been partially freed, but her 
education is yet to come, the education that 
man has always had, before a proper com- 
parison can be instituted between her and 
the one who has never been in subjection. 
Man has some progress yet to make in mor- 
als, in health, in physics; woman is proverb- 
ially swift. Once unfettered, she may over- 
take him as he goes, and we do not enter- 
tain a doubt that by the time he has attain- 
ed the topmost height of science and art, by 
the time there is nothing more for him to 
achieve, here, at any rate, woman will be 
ready to accompany him, an equal, on his 
flight among the stars! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE SUIT. 


NE of the illustrations on our first page, of 

which a cut paper pattern is published, is 
a very stylish costume, consisting of a double- 
breasted plain basque, an apron over-skirt, with 
square back breadths caught up in a puff, and a 
long walking skirt without flounces, Each part 
of this suit is noticeable for its stylish simplicity. 
‘The basque is of the plainest shape, without pos- 
tilion pleats, revers, or ruffles, depending alone 
on its shapely fit for its beauty. For trimming, 
rows of camel’s-hair braid are sewed around this 
basque, if made of woolen fabrics; bands of bias 
silk are stitched on silks or velvet. The apron 
of the over-skirt is rounded, and trimmed up to 
the belt on each side; the long square-cornered 
back widths are caught up in a stylish pouf, and 
may be worn independent of the apron—a style 
in favor with fleshy ladies. ‘The lower skirt drags 
slightly for carriage use, but may be shortened to 
walking length by rings and a tape placed near 
the top. 

SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE SUIT. 

A cut paper pattern is also published of the 
single-breasted basquine suit illustrated on the 
first page of the present number. ‘This is one 
of the most graceful models yet given of a cos- 
tume without an over-skirt. The fashion of hav- 
ing the front and sides of the skirt perfectly plain 
is well presented here; the skirt breadths are 
shaped to produce this appearance, and the ef- 
fect is completed by tying tapes behind the per- 
son to draw back the fullness and to shape the 
pouf. This skirt is often trimmed to the edge 
of the basquine with pleating and puffs, and in 
many cases the front breadths are trimmed dif- 
ferently from the back. The long round basquine 
displays a fine figure to advantage, and will serve 
as a corsage for short suits, and also for trained 
house dresses that dispense with over-skirts. It 
simply outlines the figure, without postilion pleats 
or other ornament than its stylish round revers 
collar, The sleeves are of excellent shape, be- 
ing quite tight-fitting, with a deep mousquetaire 
euff. Black silk dresses made in this way, with 
jet galloon and buttons on the basque, and vari- 
ous trimmings on the skirt, are very handsome, 
and are particularly becoming to stout ladies. 
The double-breasted basque is commended to 
slight figures, though both these models are used 
indiscriminately. 

VELVET BONNETS. 

At the latest winter opening of bonnets those 
of black velvet outnumber colored ones. The 
object of desire apparently is a simple compact 
bonnet, covering the top of the head, and dis- 
playing the back and front of the coiffure with- 
out cumbersome drapery of any kind, whether 
lace, feathers, or ribbon. The Directoire bonnet, 
with its flaring Rabagas brim, meets these re- 
quirements, and finds favor with ladies of taste 
and fashion. ‘Those of black velvet are all black 
unless brightened by a smoked pearl slide or a 
diamond-steel ornament. Long ostrich plumes 
are difficult to dispose on these bonnets, spoil 
their compact look, and are far less effective than 
one of medium length, or else two closely curled 
demi-long plumes. ‘The very dark velvet bon- 
nets, such as navy blue, are trimmed with vines 
of jet that appear to be embroidery. A scarf of 
black dotted net with Chantilly ends is then pass- 
ed around this blue velvet bonnet, and a jet dag- 
ger is stuck in the left side. Few black velvet 
bonnets have light silk linings, though occasion- 
ally facings of blue or rose-color brighten the 
black hats of very young ladies; these are al- 


ways accompanied by light feathers. A double 


puff of soft light silk made very full is the favor- 
ite face trimming for Directoire bonnets. <A re- 
ception bonnet of dark blue velvet has two pale 
blue puffs under the upturned brim, a dark blue 
silk scarf is wound around the crown and tied 
behind with one erect and one hanging loop, a 
tea-rose with brown leaves is on the left of the 
front, and from beneath this rose two demi-long 
plumes curl over the crown: price $50. 

Round hats and bonnets are so much alike that 
“one description answers for both; the only dif- 
ference is that round hats have no face trimming. 
They have usually upturned brims, though not 
as wide and flaring as Directoire brims, and more 
capriciously shaped, being narrow on the right 
side and pointed higher on the left. ‘There is 
also a fancy for drawing the scarf that surrounds 
the crown over the left side of the brim, and con- 
cealing it under the back of the hat; this has a 
pretty effect when surmounted by upright loops, 
two short plumes, or else long ones, and a droop- 








ing red rose. Young ladies have a fashion at 
present of wearing the short Josephine curls 
drooping from the top of the coiffure behind, 
hence there is no pendent drapery on the hat, or 
these would be hidden. These curls are light 
and scant, instead of the heavy Grecian curls 
once worn. 
INDIA SHAWLS, 


This is a good season to buy India shawls, as 
they are lower than at any time since the war. 
This is also an economical purchase in the long- 
run, as these are the only wraps that do not go 
out of fashion, and the lady who owns an India 
shawl need not buy another wrap during her 
lifetime, and will besides have a valuable heir- 
loom to leave behind her. We say these India 
Cashmeres do not change in fashion, yet some- 
thing of the leading color is usually found in 
them ; for instance, last year olive, sage, and the 
sombre greens were seen in the finest shawls, 
and now merchants say that ladies want the all- 
prevalent blue in new shawls, and are having it 
introduced into their old ones. Autumn leaf 
designs, showing both the shape and dark hues 
of the fading leaves, are sought after this season. 
Very little white is shown in new shawls, and 
this in curved leaves in corners rather than in 
the continuous rivers so conspicuous in shawls 
of inferior quality. The finest shawls are of the 
darkest Oriental hues, as softly tinted as if made 
of velvet. These begin at $600, and range up- 
ward to $3000. The reversible bordered shawls 
are also desirable. These have a black centre 
on one side and crimson on the other, with the 
border arranged in different designs at the cor- 
ners; the red side is for spring, the black for 
winter, or they may be used to suit different 
dresses, or indeed different persons, the black 
side serving for mamma, and the red for her mar- 
ried daughter, making a family shawl. The 
choice specimens cost $300 or $350. The Dec- 
ca shawls cost from $50 to $150. These are 
real Cashmere, and the embroidery ishand-made, 
but they are of one single piece, embroidered, in- 
stead of being wrought like lace with a bobbin, 
and of myriads of tiny bits artistically put togeth- 
er. The white-bordered antique India shawls 
are also much admired. Long double shawls 
are chosen to wear with trained carriage cos- 
tumes, but the soft, pliable, clinging square shawl 
is far more graceful with short dresses, and quite 
heavy enough for comfort and warmth. Long 
striped India shawls, called here Boston shawls, 
because the hearts of Massachusetts women de- 
light in them, are excellent for traveling and car- 
riage shawls. They cost from $45 to $100, 

Striped shawls in the bright Roman colors, 
softened by stripes of black, brown, or indigo 
blue, are still sold for general wear and travel- 
ing. The Anglo-Indian shawl, in thick soft di- 
agonals of dark colors with white blocks, is very 
desirable, and costs $19. The scarf shape, folded 
in half—that is, in the middle, with the fringed 
ends turned over at the top—is the favorite mode 
of wearing striped shawls. ‘The fancy for jet is 
reviving the beaded and embroidered Thibet 
shawls once in favor for matrons and old ladies. 
These are handsomely fringed, or else bordered 
with beaded yak lace or guipure. Gray long 
shawls are chosen for traveling wraps, and there 
is also a new shawl that claims to be water- 
proof. For the house are light zephyr wool 
shawls, machine-made, ih pretty crimson and 
bright scarlet hues, sold for $1 each. 


EVENING DRESS, 


Some of the handsomest evening dresses ex- 
hibited during the past week have low round 
Josephine waists, with the neck cut high enough 
to cover the shoulder-tips, and worn with a wide 
belt and broad flat sash. One for a youthful 
blonde is of pink silk, with pipings and facings of 
paleSévres blue. The skirt is elaborately trimmed 
with a horizontal tablier and flounced back 
breadths ; the over-skirt, simply piped with blue, 
is open in front, and draped in a pouf; the belt 
is a fold of blue silk with pink on each side, and 
the wide long sash, also blue down the middle, 
is without loops, but simply folded over at the 
belt to hang in two flat streamers. Wide lace 
is gathered around the neck, and a pleating of 
soft tulle falls from the short sleeves. A similar 
dress is of apricot-colored silk, with white satin 
facings and a sash of black velvet; the back 
breadth is made up of a succession of puffs. 


NEW COLLARETTES, ETC. 


A novelty just introduced is a Marie Antoi- 
nette collar of black velvet, on which a vine of 
some small flowers, such as white jasmine, is 
laid. A crépe lisse pleating edges the collar 
and forms a ruff, while a colored bow fastens it. 
Price $7 50. Another ornamental collarette to 
wear with black dresses is vest shape, with re- 
vers, and is made of black silk, wrought with jet 
and edged with lace: price $30, ‘The same de- 
sign is also carried out in colored China crape ; 
for instance, blue with white revers, or else black 
and white together: price $11. Others still 
more dressy have the upper part made of Valen- 
ciennes, while the lower only is of China crape. 

White tulle ruffs with black chenille dots on 
the edge are very stylish, and cost $1 75 a yard. 
Colored chenille dots are also new in white tulle 
pleatings. 

RUSSIA LEATHER. 

The new color in Russia leather is navy blue. 
The useful belt and bag of darkest blue disse 
leather, with pretty mounting of old silver, cost 
from $6 to $8. Smooth black and red Russia 
bags are also shown at similar prices ; black bags 
with cut steel mountings are very stylish. 


NECK-TIES. 

New neck-ties of colored China crape have 
squares of antique lace set in the pointed ends. 
Another novelty is large scarfs of polka-dotted 
silk or Chinese crape with Valenciennes inser- 





tions let in, and lace on the edge. Exquisite 
Valenciennes bows of most fanciful and irregu- 
lar designs—not set and stiff, but artistic and 
careless—are shown, to be worn at the throat: 
price $7 50. A brooch of coral or else the tiny 
button-hole bouquet or a single rose should be 
worn with these. Blue and pink crape bows with 
Valenciennes lace edges are $2 50. For morn- 
ing wear there are white lawn neck-ties with col- 
ored crape facing or hems on the points to match 
handkerchiefs now used with colored hems: 
price 75 cents, 

Hem-stitched handkerchiefs have double hems 
of the same or of different widths: price 85 
cents. Very sheer linen lawn pocket-handker- 
chiefs have embroidered initials in a corner, and 
cost from $1 50 to $2 50, 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Pace; Miss Gepney; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaBiE, and Co.; A. T. Srewart & Co. ; 
Mitrer & Grant; and Suaw & Eaton. 





PERSONAL. 


‘GEORGE SAND” lives now almost exclusively 
at hersmall housein Tours, havingsold hersplen- 
did country-seat at Berri to two wealthy English- 
men. She is the happy grandmother of an in- 
teresting family of thirteen. Her house is very 
plainly furnished, but it is every where full of 
books. As soon as lights are brought in in the 
evening she begins to write, and continues until 
eleven or twelve, performing an amazing amount 
of work. She has often been known to finish 
one of her twenty-page articles for the Revue des 
Deux Mondes at one sitting. For such an article 
she receives $600, and the publisher is glad to 
get them every fortnight at that. She also re- 
ceives $8000 a year from her copyrights. Her 
son, ‘ Maurice Sand,” is one of the best feuille- 
tonistes in Paris. He is married to an American 
lady from Boston, named Gaston, and speaks 
and writes English fluently. 

—A French writer describes a young lady as a 
creature that ceases to kiss gentlemen at twelve 
and begins again at twenty. 

—Professor Max MULuER says that there ex- 
ists afar more diffused culture and interest about 
science and literature in England, especially 
among women, than even in learned and scien- 
tific Germany, the reason being that the English 
enjoy a een supply of ‘* science made easy” 
in popular lectures and readable periodicals. 
—The De Broetie family has always been a 
fortunate and famous one in the affairs of-France, 
never incurring any of the penalties which have 
deprived other great families of wealth and 

lace. The present duke is not yet an old man, 
But he has nevertheless sat in the French Acad- 
emy with his own father, and has a son whose 
literary eminence at the age of twenty-four is a 
sure indication that he will also receive a fauteuil 
among the forty immortals at no distant day. 
The present duke has besides held all the great 
posts of diplomatic honor. When quite a young 
man he was Louis Puirippe’s Minister of the 
Interior; after his overthrow he became vice- 
president of the republican Assembly, escaped 
imprisonment during the coup d'état, and was 
even courted, but without success, by Louis 
NAPOLEON. During Turers’s rule, after the 
war, he was embassador at the court of St. 
James, and in that capacity contributed power- 
fully toward the negotiation of the great nation- 
al loan. Now he is Prime Minister of France. 
His present (second) wife is twenty years youn- 
ger than he, and he married her because she 
saved his life in the waters of Trouville. Al- 
though of humble birth, she moves with charm- 
ing ease in aristocratic circles. He has six chil- 
dren, the eldest of whom is literary critic of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. 

—If the truth could be ascertained, probably 
most of the dear old fellows who purport to 
have attained the age of one hundred years 
would be found to be from five to ten below 

ar. On the 23d of October, however, there 
did die, in Le Roy, Jefferson County, a genuine 
centenarian, and more too. His name was Ros- 
ERT SrxBuryY, and he had lived to be one hun- 
dred and ten years and seven months old. He 
was known in John Brown’s Tract as a mighty 
hunter, having slain over 2200 deer. His funeral 
was attended by several of his children aged 
between cighty and ninety. 

—Colonel R. B. Ruert, Jun., editor of the 
New Orleans Picayune, who shot somebody—a 
judge, or some person of that sort—a few months 
ago, in what duelists call the perfectly regular 
way, has resigned his position. So has Captain 
Dit, his assistant. he Board of Managers 
adopted a resolution declaring that ‘‘the press- 
ure of the times compels a more co-operative 
system;’’ so the colonel and the captain were 
disbanded. 

—Mr. Maurice Straxoson has discovered an- 
other of those wonderful musical geniuses who 
somehow happen to be discovered at the mo- 
ment when most needed. The new warbler is 
Mile. Betocca, a Russian by birth, a small bru- 
nette, with wonderful eyes. In voice, dramatic 
force, fervor, and sympathy she is said to pos- 
sess all the requirements for an artiste of the 
highest class. 

—In Rhode Island, before the year 1800 came 
in, dresses were dresses, and a silk dress was 
something that agitated the feminine heart of 
the “ Plantations.” A lady of Providence, nine- 
ty years old, remembers that a short time before 
the year 1800 WaLTerR ALLEN, of Union Village, 
was married to Lucy Burrum. The bride wore 
a silk dress entirely of her own make. She 
tended the silk-worms, reeled the silk from the 
cocoons, spun it, dyed it, wove it, and made the 
dress. It was a heavy ribbed dark brown silk. 
Pieces of it are carefully treasured by members 
of the family, and it was said to have been the 
first silk manufactured in this country. 

—Judge Bourne, who died at Kennebunk, 
Maine, on the 24th of September, aged seventy- 
six, was the father of EL1zaBeTH BOURNE, who 
lost her life by exposure, while bewildered on 
Pree Washington, on the night of September 

, 1855. 

—An English paper relates the following cu- 
rious incident: ‘It is now eleven years since a 
live poses h into the ear of Mr. Rep, the baker 
of the Woburn work-house. A few days since, 
when his ear was syringed, extraordinary to re- 
late, forth came a bee aa as perfect a state as 
when alive, even to the wings, the wax of the 
ear haying preserved it from decay.”” 


A 


—Von Butow, the eminentest of German pia. 
nists, will next spring show to the American peo- 
ple a manner of whacking that popular instru- 
ment, 

—The Dean of Canterbury, who is said to be 
the best Syriac scholar in England, discovered a 
few ae since in the college library at New Ha- 
ven a Syriac manuscript of great value to him. 
which he had never seen before, and no copy of 
which exists in England. 

—The Rev. Dr. Anror, of Belgium, one of the 
most prominent speakers at the recent E. A. held 
in this city, said that it was a great mistake to 
call him a foreigner, as he was a half-way Amer- 
ican, having visited New York twenty-nine years 
ago and three years ago [laughter], and the only 
thing he wanted was a good pavement for the 
streets, and they hadit. [Laughter.] Theresult 
of the so-called substratum of character was that 
they were all very much alike. The American, 
however, was a little more like wine, sparkling 
and going off in the effervescence of good-fellow- 
ship. [Laughter.] He would draw no invidious 
comparison of countries, but would repeat what 
was said by the witty Scotchman who was sent 
oy Queen Mary with a message to the Prime 

inister of England : ‘‘ Your mistress is the most 
beautiful woman in England, but mine is the 
most beautiful woman in Scotland.” [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

—The Rev. JoHN FRANKLIN SPAULDING, re- 
cently elected Episcopal Missionary Bishop of 
Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico, is a na- 
tive of Maine, and forty-two years of age. For 
ten years past he has been rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Erie, Pennsylvania. He has been a very 
successful pastor, having during that period or- 
ganized four churches in the vicinity, besides en- 
gaging in all missionary enterprises within his 
reach. He is said to possess peculiar qualifica- 
tions for his new position. 

—Mr. Down Piatt, of the Washington Capital, 
is now deliberately treading over Europe, takin, 
stock of the monarchs and monarchies of thai 
region, throwing in occasional observations on 
the manners and customs of distinguished peo- 
ple of this republic traveling abroad. He says 
that while one of our eminent public men, a 
Senator, was at Nuremberg, the conversation 
turned between him and the American consul 
on the bills of hotel-keepers, which were reason- 
able enough, compared with charges at Wash- 
ington. ‘But there is one thing that puzzles 
me: wherever I go, if but for one night, I am 
charged with a buggy. Now the charge is low 
enough, if I ever had the buggy, but I haven’t 
seen a buggy since I left the States.” Our con- 
sul was bothered. He asked at last to look at 
the bill, and found the learned Senator had mis- 
taken the French word ‘“ bougie”’ (a candle) for 
the honest American one, ‘“ bugey.”” 

—In Tyerman’s Oxford Methodists we find the 
following obituary notice of the last survivor of 
the WesLey family. It is quoted from the Gen- 
deman’s Magazine for 1791: 


“1791, July 12, in the City Road, in her eighty-fourth 
year, Mrs. Mantua Hat1, widow of the Rev. Mr. H., 
and last surviving sister of the Rev. Joun and Cuannes 
Westy. She was equally distinguished by piety, un- 
derstanding, and sweetness of temper. Her sympathy 
for the wretched, and her bounty, even to the worth- 
oye eternize her memory in better worlds than 


Her remains are interred in the same vault as 
those of her brother Joun, in the burial-ground 
of his chapel, City Road, London. 

—The French papers have a most ‘diverting 
account of the shopping experiences of a lady, 
lately deceased, named ANNA DeEsLions. One 





day at the Hotel des Ventes she took a fancy 
to a landscape by Carat, which, as she happen- 
ed to be in funds, she bought for 22,000 francs, 
Her friends told her the picture was not worth 
the money, and though not. ee of that opin- 
ion herself, she was frightened into selling it 
for 16,000 franes, with which she bought a ine 
mond bracelet. Thereupon her acquaintance 
said she had been robbed, and that many of the 
supposed gems were but paste. That evening 
the bracelet was exchanged for a pair of ear-rings, 
at a loss of 3000 francs. When returning from 
the jeweler’s she saw a miniature chalet in the 
window of a toy-shop, and was forthwith over- 
come by a violent desire to take a trip to Switz- 
erland. Eight days later the ear-rings followed 
the bracelet, and with the 11,500 franes result- 
ing from their sale she purchased a chalet at In- 
terlachen. A clock played the quadrille from 
Orphée. ‘Vive Paris!’” the lady cried; ‘“ there 
is no place like Paris !’’ The chalet was sold for 
5000 francs, with which she purchased some 
bronzes, supposed to be antique, but worth 
some 300 franes—a price they fetched when sold 
at the Hétel des Ventes fifteen months after. 
—Sypney Smirx’s love of London could not 
be overestimated. The old marquis, who never 
approached London without the ejaculation, 
“hose blessed lamps!’’ was far outstripped 
by his elonuen fancy. The parallelogram be- 
tween Hyde Park and Regent Street, Oxford 
Street and Piccadilly, within which he dwelt, 
contained, in his belief, more wisdom, wit, ant 
wealth than all the rest of the inhabited globe. 
It was to him a magazine and repository of what 
was deepest and most real in human life. “Ifa 
messenger from heayen,”’ he used to say, “‘ were 
on a sudden to annihilate the love of power, the 
love of wealth, the love of esteem, in the hearts 
of men, the streets of London would be as emp- 
ty and silent at noon as they are now in the 
middle of the night.” His nature demanded for 
its satisfaction the fresh interests of every hour; 
he defined the country ‘‘a place with only one 
ost a day.” The little expectations and triv- 
jal disappointments, the notes and the responses, 
the news and the contradictions, the gossip and 
the refutation, were to him sources of infinite 
amusement; and the immense social popularity 
which made his presence at a dinner-table a 
household event was satisfactory to his pleas- 
ure-loving and aeare etng temperament, 
even if it sometimes annoyed him in its indis- 
criminating exigency. The very diversity, and, 
it may be, the frequent inferiority, of the com- 
pany in which he found himself were not dis- 
tasteful to him ; for while his cheerfulness made 
his own portion of the entertainment its own 
satisfaction, he had acquired the habit of direc- 
tion and mastery in almost every society where 
he found himself. He would allow, what, in- 
deed, he could not prevent, the brilliant mon- 
ologue of Mr. Macautay, and was content to 
avenge himself with the pleasantry that “he 








not only overflowed with learning, but stood 


inthe slop.”’ T 














Edging for Lingerie, etc. 

Tas edging is worked with 
mignardise and twisted crochet 
cotton, No. 50, in the following 
manner: Ist round.— x 1 se. (sin- 
gle crochet) on the next loop, 3 p. 
(picot, consisting of 5 chain stitch- 
es and 1 sc. on the first of these), 
1 se. on the same loop on which 
the first sc. was worked, twice al- 
ternately 2 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sc. 
on the next loop, then three times 
alternately 18 ch., 1 sc. on the 
same loop on which the last sc. 
was worked, then 2 ch., 1 sc. on 
the next loop, 2 ch. ; repeat from 
>. 2d round.—Always alternate- 
ly 1 sc. on the next ch. 
loop in the preceding 
round, 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch. 
8d round.—On the other 
side of the mignardise al- 
ways alternately 1 double 
crochet on the next loop, 
1ch, 


Jewel Tray with 
Bead Embroidery, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tus pretty jewel tray 
is made of a bronze stand 
four inches high, on which 
is set a painted porcelain 
Saucer, designed to hold 
jewelry. The stand is or- 
namented with a border 
worked on fine canvas with 
beads, as shown by the il- 
lustration. Fig. 2 gives 
the design for the border 
and the description of sym- 
bols. Instead of this bor- 


der, the one shown by Fig. Fig. 1.—Jewer Tray wirn 
3 may be used. For the Brap Exprorery.—[See 


latter paste a strip of brown Figs. 2 and 3.] 
cloth, pinked as shown by 
the illustration, on a strip of fawn-colored faille, and orna- 
ment the cloth strip with point Russe embroidery in sad- 
dler’s silk of the same color. ‘The border is also em- 

broidered in knot stitch with the same silk. 


Ash-Receiver with Crochet Border. 
Tris ash-receiver consists of a bronze stand, into 


Fig. 2.—Tarrsrry Borprr ror 
Jewer Tray, Fic. 1. 


Description of Symbols: @ Black; O Crys 
tal; ® Gold; © Chalk Beads. 


which is set a saucer of cut crystal. 
The stand is four inches and a half 
high, and is ornamented on the un- 
der edge with a border, which is 
worked entirely in sc. (single cro- 
chet) with brown saddler’s silk 
and gold thread. For this bor- 


der make a foundation of 182 Fig. 1.—Desten ror Suiprer.—Front.—Russian EmBrorwery.—([See Fig. 2.] 


st. (stitch) with brown silk, 

close these in a ring, and work, always going forward, the Ist 
round.—I sc, on each foundation st. 2d round.—1 sc. on each 
St. of the preceding round. 8d round.—Lay on a gold thread, 
> crochet with brown silk 9 sc. on the next 9 st. in the preceding 
round, and on the gold thread at the same time, and work off 
the last brown st. with the gold thread, then work with the gold 
thread 4 sc, on the following 4 st., at the same time surrounding 


Description of Symbols; @ Maroon: 5 Red: & Black; O Bluo; @ 1st (darkest), @ 2d, Blue-Green ; @ 1st (darkest), © 2d, G Sd, B 4th, J 5th (lightest), Fawn; 
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MicgNarvise and Crocuet Epeine ror 
LINGERIE, ETC. 


the silk thread; work off.the last gold st. with the silk, and work 
1 brown st. on the next st. ; repeat twelve times from *. This 
repetition from > takes place to the 11th round, and will not be 
referred to further. In the following rounds, before changing 
the silk and gold threads, always work off the last st. of the silk 
with the gold thread, and the last st. of the gold thread with the 
silk also, as in the third round; the thread which is not used is 
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TarestRy Borper For Carrs, PortTIERES, ETC. 


Asu-REcEIVER WITH CROCHET 
Borver. 


[Novemper 22, 1873. 


surrounded in working the next st. 
4th round.—- 8 st. brown on the 
next 8 st., 6 st. gold on the follow- 
ing 6 st. 5th round.—x 8 st. 
brown on the next 8 st., 2 st. gold, 
2 st. brown, 2 st. gold on the fol- 
lowing 6 st. 6th round.— x 2 st. 
brown, 2 st. gold on the next 4 st., 
4 st. brown on the following 4 st., 
2 st. gold, 2 st. brown, 2 st. gold 
on the next 6 st. 7th round.— 
* 1 st. brown, 1 st. gold on the 
next 2 st., 2 st. brown on the fol- 
lowing 2 st., 1 st. gold on the next 
st., 2 st. brown, 2 st. gold, 2 st. 
brown on the following 6 st., 3 st. 
gold on the next 3st. 8th round, 
—> 1st. brown, 1 st. gold, 1 st. 
brown on the next 3 st., 2 st. gold, 


2 st. brown, 2 st. gold on the 
following 6 st., 1 st. brown 
on the next st., 3 st. gold on 
the following 3 st., 1 st. 
brown on the next st. 9th 
round.—* 1 st. brown on 
the next st., 2 st. gold on the 
following 2 st., 3 st. brown 
on the next 3 st., 2 st. gold 
on the following 2 st., 1 st. 
brown on the next st., 3 st. 
gold on the following 3 st., 
2st. brown on the next 2 st. 
10th round.— * 2 st. brown 
on the next 2 st., 9 st. gold 
on the following 9 st., 3 st. 
brown on the next3 st. 11th 
round.—* 8 st. brown. on 
the next 3 st., 6 st. gold on 
the following 6 st., 5 st. 
brown on the next 5 st. 
12th and 13th rounds.— 
With brown silk work 1 sc, 
on each st. of the preceding 
round. Fasten the border 
on the ash-receiver, and edge 
it with gold cord on both 
sides. 


Tapestry Border for Chairs, Portiéres, etc. 

Tuts design is worked on medium-sized canvas with 
zephyr worsted and filling silk in cross stitch. It is 
suitable for ornamenting chairs, portiéres, ete. When 
set together with strips of velvet, this border may be 
used for covering sofa-pillows. The colors:may be 
varied to match the furniture of the room. 





Fig. 3.—Borper For Jewrr Tray. 
Port Russe AND APPLICATION 


Emprorery. 


Design for Slipper.—Russian 

Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue foundation of this slipper, 
which is designed for morning 
wear, is. made of gray cloth, which 
is ornamented with Russian em- 
broidery worked with silk of va- 


rious colors. The flowers are 


worked with red and fawn-col- 


ored sitk in several shades, and 
the leaves with green saddler’s silk in two shades. The edges 
and veins are worked with yellow filling silk. First transfer the 
design to the foundation, and inside of the design figures, going 
back and forth in a horizontal direction, stretch threads, which 
are darned in a vertical direction with a double thread of saddler’s 
silk. Edge the figures with a strand of maize filling silk six thread: 


thick, as shown by the illustration. 





Po Light Gray Whit: 








Maize (the laet silk), 
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FAIR BUT FLEETING. 


I saw a little bird that was singing on a tree, 

And said, “You sing so sweetly, will you come and 
sing for me?” 

But he spread his dusky plumage, and he sped across 
the sea, 

For the ditty that he warbled was never sung for me. 


I saw the dainty blossom of a white and fragile flower, 

And I said, ‘‘ Come bloom for me in the centre of my 
bower!” 

Buta white hand, bright as sunshine, came and plucked 
it from the stem ; 

And I trow that it was culled to grace a princely 
diadem, 


I met a kindred heart, and that heart to me said 
“Come !” 

And mine went out to meet it, but was lost in sudden 
loom. 


ly well, but wofully weak and spent, Sam Payne, | We turned, and saw a man—a hard-featured 


one of my brother clerks, and a very good fellow 
in his way, came, and proposed to give us a row 
on the river. It would freshen me up a bit, he 
said. So off we set—Mary and I and Sam, he 
rowing, she steering, and I stowed away as com- 
furtably as they could manage in the stern-sheets. 
It did freshen me up, and pleasant it was at first, 








but there was no support for my poor back, and | 


I got tired. Mary, who reads me like a book, 
found this out, and proposed that Sam should 
land us where there were some willow-trees and 
a nice grassy bank, upon which I could rest, 
while Sam went on to a mill about a mile and a 
half lower down, where he had to transact some 
business for his father. 

I was right glad to lie down, and Mary made 
me as snug as snug with the shawls and pillow 


io Med eet 


man—of about thirty-five years of age, in a com- 
mon brown shooting-dress, and a straw hat, 
standing on a hillock in our rear. We were both 
so innocent of doing any harm that after a mo- 
mentary motion of surprise we took no notice of 
the interruption, and Mary went on putting some 
touches to her sketch. 

“What are you doing here?” demanded the 
stranger, in a gruffer tone than before. 

‘‘My brother is an invalid, Sir,” Mary re- 
plied, moving a little nearer to me. ‘A friend 
took us out for a row; but he could not endure 
the fatigue of sitting up in the boat, so we land- 
ed here.” 

“On my property.” 

‘We did not think it was the property of any 
one in particular. It looks wild enough.” 


corms. 21a fat Cie, Siantin a hn 











sorry we came. We will go as soon as we can. 
Will not that satisfy you?” 

‘* What is his brain-fever to me?” 

“Tt might be something to you to know that 
this quiet place has brought a sufferer release 
from pain,” she said, quite earnestly; but I saw 
her lip tremble. 

‘“Vastly fine!" he sneered. ‘‘See to what 
such ideas lead. You march into my house, you 
eat my dinner, drink my wine, unasked, unwel- 
comed ; and when I venture to expostulate, you 
say, ‘Oh, we have conferred 2 favor upon you. 
We were tired, hungry, thirsty. We are better 
now. Won't you thank us for what we have 
done?” 

“There is no similarity in the cases,” said 
Mary, flushing up. ‘‘ We have consumed noth- 
ing that is yours. This land, these trees, this 
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tions, seated at school-house-looking desks, the 
great chieftains of the monetary world were ma- 
turing their important transactions. Bilfil would 
whisper into Mr. Grindrod’s ear: the great man 
would survey you critically with scrutinizing eyes. 
A memorandum would be hastily scrawled ; Bil- 
fil would lead you forth again a made man. The 
great New Nebraska Dock and Warehouse Com- 
pany, Limited, was now a living force; its shares 
were at a premium; its promotion-money was 
safe. Above all, Bilfil was the richer by a tithe 
of the money the great firm had advanced—an 
advance which would gather bulk in discount, 
commission, and interest, till it assumed quite a 
portentous figure among the assets of Grindmd 
and Gordon. Such were, then, the golden re- 
wards of the chase in the happy hunting-grounds 
of the great City. 

But Bilfil knew very well that this could not 
last forever. He knew more of what was going 
on in the world of commerce than the men for 
whom he worked. For some time he had felt 
misgivings that the golden period, during which 
money had fallen into the very mouths of the 
bold and unscrupulous, was quietly coming to an 
end. He had therefore gladly accepted a com- 
mission from his great patrons to proceed to 
America to investigate the affairs of a railway 
company to which they had made large ad- 
vances. He had also arranged with the proprie- 
tors and editor of the Daily Mentor to furnish 
them with a weekly letter on the social aspects 
and commercial prospects of the Western States. 
Now this employment suited him remarkably 
well. When the inevitable crash came on he 
would be away ; he would be gathering together 
a connection which might enable him to build up 
an enduring edifice for himself out of the ruins 
of his friends’ houses. It gave him an opportu- 
nity, too, to realize; to transfer his liabilities to 
the great firm; to pocket his share of the profits 
already made. 

** Don’t trouble yourself about your little dis- 
counting business,” said Mr. Gordon to him; 
“hand that over to us; we will take all current 
bills at their market value, and give you a quit- 
tance, Our purposes have been answered; you 
have opened out to us opportunities we should 
have been unable to avail ourselves of but for 
you. As for the good-will of the business, leave 
that in our hands; you will have no reason to 
repent your confidence.” And indeed, when Bil- 
fil received a check for five thousand pounds from 
the magnificent firm, he felt that in trusting to 
their good intentions he had truly acted with wis- 
dom. His trust, however, did not go so far as 
to permit him to leave the money in their hands. 
The check was duly cashed, and the proceeds 
were paid over into Bilfil’s own banking account. 
Then he began to breathe freely, and to think 
more seriously of his voyage, and of winding up 
his affairs. 

Of all the bills, good, bad, and indifferent, 
which had matured, ripened, or rotted in his of- 
fice cases he retained only one; all the rest he 
had handed over to Grindrod and Gordon. This 
one bill was that accepted by John Jones and 
Edward Hulse, and indorsed by the Drain-pipe 
Company. He had long ago spotted that bill ; 
suspected that there was something fishy about 
it; and yet he had come to look upon it with af- 
fection. For with that bill, if it were not duly 
met—and Bilfil suspected that it would not be 
met—he had a weapon in his hands available 
against the abettors of his wife, and against the 
only man whose influence with her he feared, her 
old boy-lover, Edward Hulse. Now the bill was 
due this very Saturday: had it been met? Bil- 
fil took a cab and went down into the City to see, 

The bill, of course, had been passed to his 
bankers, and they had presented it at the bank 
where it was payable. Banking hours were just 
over as Bilfil reached the door of the United 
Bank. He was sufficiently acquainted with the 
manager, however, to obtain admittance at the 
private door. The clerks were still at work un- 
der the green-shaded gas lamps making up their 
balances. 

“That bill,” said Pugh; ‘‘ um—ah—yes; no, 
indeed, it hasn’t been met; we had a slip from 
Prodgers’s to say it was coming back. The no- 
tary will bring it up to-night, about eight o'clock, I 
daresay. You shall have iton Monday morning.” 

“<7’d rather have it to-night,” said Bilfil, “‘ and 
T'll set my lawyer to work at it.” . 

“Oh, if you like,” said Pugh; “‘if you think 
it’s worth while. It’s sure to be taken up on Mon- 
day, too. It’s a very good bill of the sort.” 

“Dll have it to-night,” said Bilfil. ‘*I’ll give 
’em notice of dishonor to-night.” 

When Bilfil had arranged with his lawyer to 
proceed upon the bill instanter, he went down to 
Margate to spend the ensuing day there. Patty 
was there, he knew, and he meant to employ his 
Sunday profitably. He was very much in love 
with Patty; and now that his wife was out of the 
way, arrangements might be practicable which 
before seemed difficult. Ah, if he could only se- 
cure Patty as a companion in his American trip, 
what a tolerable thing life would be! 


— = 


CHAPTER VII. 
“TY did not take my leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to say.” 

Ur to eight o'clock on Sunday evening nothing 
more was seen or heard of the Reverend John 
Jones. He hadn’t been able to go home with 
Lucy, having been called away to see his father, 
who had come to town the night before. But 
he was coming in the evening, after church. 

The day dragged on wearily enough. Old 
Hulse sat motionless by the fire, his handker- 
chief over his head; he would not stir either to 
eat or drink ; he didn’t want any thing; let them 
take their meals without him. Lucy and her 
mother, though distressed, were not surprised. 
He had such fits periodically, fits of sullenness 
and gloom, To his son, however, who knew the 








cause, his father’s continuous depression was a | gish girl down stairs would be before she went 


melancholy sign. It involved keeping a con- 
stant watch upon him; for that his father was on 
the look-out for an opportunity to put an end to 
his existence, Edward didn’t doubt. Here, how- 
ever, he could call his mother and his sister to 
help him. He told them this much: that he be- 
lieved his father’s head had been turned by pe- 
cuniary embarrassments: that he might at any 
moment attempt something desperate. He en- 
treated them to watch him narrowly, to follow 
all his movements, to take every thing out of his 
way. At the same time he made his mother 
pack a small portmanteau full of absolute neces- 
saries. This he took himself by a cab, in the 
first instance, to Charing Cross, and after that 
he carried the portmanteau in his hand, watching 
carefully to see if he were followed, over Hun- 
gerford Bridge to the Southwestern Terminus, 
and left it in the cloak-room, If the worst came 
to the worst, and John refused to keep silence, he 
would take his father off to Southampton before 
a search could be made for him, and then he 
would go with him by the next steamer to Ameri- 
ca. There he could manage to support his fa- 
ther, no doubt. His mother and sister must fol- 
low. He had about ten pounds in his posses- 
sion ; that sum would suffice for the railway fare 
to Southampton and steerage passage to Ameri- 
ca: for provisions and comforts for the voyage 
they must trust to Providence, But, after all, 
there would, he trusted, be no need for such a 
step. John, if held harmless, would never need- 
lessly bring disgrace upon the father of his sweet- 
heart. And if John were stanch, who could hurt 
his father? The money he had appropriated be- 
longing to the Company must be restored; but 
they could hardly prosecute the old man crimi- 
nally for taking it. He was rather an agent than 
a servant of the Company ; was paid by commis- 
sion, and was authorized to sign on behalf of the 
Company. Edward didn’t Know much about 
criminal law, but he didn’t think they could 
prosecute for embezzlement. At all events, the 
directors were kindly old-world people, who had 
known his father in his better days, and who 
would hardly deal harshly if the money were re- 
funded. All depended.upon John; and Edward 
nervously speculated and debated to and fro in 
various aspects, according to his various moods, 
as to what kind of action would be taken by 
John Jones. 

Turning these things over in his mind as he 
walked homeward from his twilight expedition, 
the whole outside world seemed like a dream or 
vision to him. All his soul was inclosed within 
that narrow space bounded on one side by the 
river, on the other by the quiet street—that little 
oasis of life among all the Sabbath stillness of 
the City—that home which had been once to him 
such a haven of refuge, but which now seemed 
as a creek of sad desolation. 

As he plunged into one of the narrow dark- 
some lanes which led down to Lower Bridge 
Street, and caught the familiar whiff of river 
smells, his heart sank within him. He couldn’t 
go through with this-thing; he hadn’t the nerve, 
fhe power. Surely it could be put off, delayed ; 

e must have this night for thought, for the mar- 
shaling of facts, for the arrangement of his plans. 
Surely he must have thus much respite! ‘Then, 
as he came into the quiet, deserted street, he saw 
before him, looming in the rising mists of the 
river, a stalwart broad-shouldered man. He 
swung along with easy gait, humming to him- 
self snatches of melodies, which might be airs 
of psalms, perhaps, but which had a suspicious 
go and gayety about them nevertheless. There 
was not a soul in the street but he, and as he 
reached the door, the little postern let into the 
great gates of the wharf, he turned round on his 
heel and stopped short. He was John Jones, 
the lover of Lucy. He didn’t see Edward, how- 
ever; he was immersed in thought. Seemingly 
doubtful whether he would enter or not, he put 
his hand to the door and took it away again, 
half opened and then closed the door, but finally 
making up his mind, he passed through; then 
the door closed behind him. At this Edward 
took up his resolve all in a moment, by instinct 
as it were: he would terminate this killing sus- 
pense, he would know the best or the worst. 

Perhaps it was the sight of Edward’s face, 
which looked white and ghastly by the light of 
the one dim lamp which twinkled over the house 
door, perhaps it was some forecast of the future 
that moved him, but as Edward touched Jones 
on the arm—he stood waiting on the door-step, 
having just rung the bell—he started violently 
and shuddered. 

“* Hallo!” he said, turning round on Edward. 
“* What's up?” 

“Come with me into the warehouse for a 
minute, I've something important to tell you. 
Oh, don’t be afraid of Scipio; he is shut up. 
Poor old dog, he gets so restless on Sundays 
when he hears the bells going. I used always 
to take him out—up the river—on Sundays, be- 
fore he went blind, and now, poor dog, the same 
fit comes on him sometimes, and he'll stagger 
away to the Old Swan Pier when he hears the 
bells chiming over the river; and he barks and 
howls too, when he can’t get out; so I shut him 
up in the up-stairs rooms.” 

Thus Edward ran on, nervously talking while 
he struck a light and lit a candle in his little 
workshop. At first the candle would only give 
out a small blue flame, the wick having been 
burned off close ; by-and-by it flamed up. Each 
looked into the other’s face, and read therein a 
purpose strange and sinister. 

Lucy Hulse had heard the ring at the bell, 
had known by the pull of it that her lover was 
there. She would have run down stairs to let 
him in, but she was reading to her mother one 
of the psalms for the evening, and she only paused 
for a moment, and looked wistfully at her moth- 
er, who was absorbed in some kind of mental 
abstraction. She wondered how long that slug- 
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ulate the medical profession to further exertions 
to discover the antidote to other diseases of a 
like nature hitherto consideredincurable. This 
oil seems to be beneficial to all descriptions of 
sores and ulcers, and also has other valuable 
properties, 



































































































to the door. Hours seemed to have passed be- 
tween the sound of that quick, energetic ring and 
the slow tramp of the servant on the staircase. 
‘The door was opened, but was shut again at 
once. Lucy listened intently, repeating mechan- 
ically the concluding verses of the psalm. ‘Then, - 
as her mother reverently bowed her head at the 
conclusion, Lucy ran out of the room on to the 
landing, but no one was coming up the stairs— 
and yet she had a feeling as though her lover 
were close at hand. 

“‘ Jane!” she cried down the well of the stairs 
—‘‘ Jane, there was a ring.” 

“So I thought, miss, but there was nobody 
there.” 

Lucy returned into the room disappointed ; 
yet surely he would be here presently. Then 
she went down stairs, opened the door, and look- 
ed out into the night. 

{v0 BE CONTINUED.) 





A proposition has been made to erect a huge 
hotel in Philadelphia for the accommodation of 
visitors during the season of the Centennial Ex- 
position. The idea will doubtless assume a prac- 
tical and extensive shape. 





According to the Gazzettad’ Italia, the financial 
crisis in America caused great excitement at the 
Vatican. It is well known that not only pri- 
vate property of the prelates, but some public 
money, has been deposited in our banks by’Car- 
dinal Antonelli. 





The Woolwich Arsenal is constantly receivin; 
illuminating shells and smoke-balls, to be use 
in the Ashantee war. Thesmoke-balls are mere 
shells full of a composition the burning of which 
creates a thick smoke and powerful odor, and 
have proved powerful agencies when thrown into 
the midst of troops. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ap present war between England and the 
most powerful tribe of the Gold Coast, in 
Western Africa, naturally excites new interest 
in a wild race described in our early school- 
books as warlike, ferocious, and possessing a 
love for shedding human blood. Ashantee is an 
extensive eae of Upper Guinea, compris- 
ing an area of 60,000 square miles, with a pop- 
ulation of about 3,500,000. The kingdom is 
an inland one; for along the coast are several 
Dutch settlements, which have been recently 
transferred to the ‘English government, conse- 
quently the Ashantees can carry on their com- 
merce with the coast only by passing through 
these settlements, which at first gave rise to 
many sanguinary conflicts, and finally proved 
the immediate cause of the present war. There 
were also other secondary causes: the Ashan- 
tees invaded the English provinces with hostile 
designs; missionaries have been captured by 
them, and subjected to various hardships and 
indignities; and King Koffee Calcalli resented 
the transfer of certain Dutch settlements to 
England, believing that Fae pewpaen to him. 
Warlike and cruel as the Ashantees are, they 
exhibit much skill in various industrial arts. 
They excel in the manufacture of cotton’ cloth, 
and in the brilliancy of their dyes ; some of their 
weapons show Superior, workmanship; and in 
the making of gold articles there is often ex- 
hibited a combination of skill, taste, and dex- 
trous manipulation that is remarkable. Ash- 
antee abounds in gold, which is distributed all 
over the soil, and is sometimes found in large 
pieces. The metal is used profusely for personal 
ornaments, but the natives resent all attempts 
of foreigners to work their mineral treasures. 
The capital of Ashantee is Coomassie, which is 
said to be really a fine city, containing many 





A great deal has been said and written, 
and con, concerning the healthfulness of keeping 
growing plants in sleeping apartments. The 
common idea is that the air is contaminated by 
the exhalation of carbonic acid during the night. 
President Kedzie, of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, has been experimenting with a view to 
ascertain the truth. In the college greenhouse 
more than six thousand plants are growing. Aft- 
er doors and windows had been closed for more 
than twelve hours the president analyzed air 
pauered in the morning, and afterward air taken 
in the afternoon. The night air contained more 
carbonic acid than the day air, to be sure; but 
of five specimens gathered in the morning the 
average amount of carbonic acid was 3.94 parts 
in 10,000 of air, while the out-door air contains 
four parts in 10,000. It will thus be seen that 
the air in the greenhouse was better than ‘pure 
country air,” 





“Do as much good as you can, but make little 
noise about it,”’ was one of Dr. Nélaton’s last in- 
junctions to his son. And this principle he car- 
ried out in his own life. His son Charles, who 
is now about twenty-three years old, had not se- 
lected a profession when the war broke out in 
1870. Dr. Nélaton, being at the head of the sur- 

ical service of the International Society for 

uccoring the Wounded, made him attend ey- 
ery day.at the Palais de l’Industrie and at the 
Grand Hotel, and taught him to dress wounds. 
The young man is now following the footsteps 
of his father in the medical profession. “Never 
allow yourself to be hurried,”’ was what Dr. Né- 
laton repeatedly said to his pupils; ‘‘there is 
always time if you do not hurry.” When he 
was at work nothing ever disturbed his equa- 
nimity. His sang-froid was wonderful; on this 





handsome buildings. The royal palace is a huge f hi CesS8 aS an OP- 
stone edifice, divided into spacious rooms. The depended s great, doal-of hisieuocess = 
king himself is comparatively a young man, i 


being about thirty-six, and exhibits real execu- 
tive ability. His army, by report, now numbers 
90,000 men in the field, and the king appears in 
person with them. The English propose to con- 
struct a railway for convenience in carryin; 

the war in this country, where there is a lack of 
all means of transportation—men being the sole 
burden-bearers. 


Boston is really Setting to be a big city. Its 
former area is nearly doubled by the-recent an- 
nexations, and it may now claim to be territo- 
rially one of the largest cities in the coe 
The population now amounts to about 300,000. 


More additions are threatened. 





A certain Swedish woman in Aroostook Coun- 
ty, Maine, may be criticised as having stepped 
out of her “sphere.” Butin time of emergency 
she did the work that came to her hand to be 
done, and did it well, and we fancy a woman 
who does this is worthy of all commendation. 
Her husband was sick and unable to work, so 
with her own hands she manufactured a bunch 
of shingles weighing over sixty-three pounds. 
She did all the work alone—felled the tree, saw- 
ed, split, shaved, and bunched the shingles, and 
carried them on her back three and a half miles, 
and sold them at a country store for flour for 
the support of her family. ‘adame Ochestraue, 
the maker, lives in New Sweden. 





Improvements of various kinds have been 
made in the Executive Mansion at Washington, 
and the approaches thereto have been beau’ ified 
by skillful hands. The park immediately in 
front has been laid out in walks and garden 

lots, and is to be planted with ¢hoice flowers. 

‘he interior of the building also will soon pre- 
sent a handsome appearance. The East. Room 
has been greatly changed by the art of the fres- 
co-painter and the upholsterer. The avork is 
not yet entirely completed, bnt probably will be 
done beforeCongress meets. 








Recently a physician of Dutchess County, New 
York, poisoned himself‘accidentally by taking a 
large dose of aconite from a bottle which stood 
on a table by his bedside. He took it during 
the night, supposing the bottle to contain other 
medicine. e soon discovered his mistake, and 
called his family, telling them he could not live. 
Remedies were administered, but in vain. He 
died. There is certainly great want of proper 
eare in the putting uD, keeping, and using of 
poisonous articles, ecidents are constantly 
occurring in households because dangerous sub- 
stances are not properly labeled, or are left 
where children or thoughtless or ignorant 
adults can get them. The suggestion which has 
been made that bottles containing poisons should 
be made in some peculiar manner, so as to at- 
tract attention on being touched, would prevent 
many mistakes, and is worthy the consideration 
of druggists, 


A well-worn newspaper, bearing the date 
January 6, 1800, lies on our table. It bears the 
unpretending name of J. Russell’s Gazette, and 
was printed in Quaker Lane, Boston. It is a 
curiosity in its way. The paver is heavily 
marked with black lines, and contains a de- 
tailed account of the funeral honors paid to 
George Washington in various cities, TrOC- 
lamation from John Adams, dated Philadelphia, 
December 24, 1799, recommends that ‘ the peo- 
ple of the United States wear crape on the left 
arm, as mourning, for thirty days.” To the 
Carrier’s New-Year’s Address, which is printed 
in this Gazette, is appended a postscript, which 
closed with the following lines: 

“ Over all Columbia’s States, the tear-swoll’n eye, 

‘The heart-felt anguish, and the bursting sigh 
In sympathetic grief the tidings spread, 

The first of men—Great Wash! pyton dead! 
Much would the Muse of El inspire, 





Winter in Minnesota may be very delightful ; But drowned: mt ae is aes sacred fire ; 
Nee kit 
but doesn’t it begin rather early? Snow fell yeh Heaven ” ‘ion qx eo tang ives!” 


there to the depth of five inches about the 24th 
of October. The advertisements in this old newspaper give 
an idea of various matters in the year 1800. For 
example: 

s roM.—A few cases of fresh pomatnm 

Rapeeta from Italy will be sold very ota whole- 
Zale or retail, at Fowl & Cushman’s, No. 17 Newbury 
Street. Likewise a Suan ce patent cotton night- 
caps, at a reduced price. lies’ wigs and of 
long hair, of complections and prices as usual.” 
We notice also that the “price of stocks” is 
quoted in a prominent part of the sheet, and 
that the “ Board of Health” announce the names 
of their ‘committee for the week.” 





The goose that laid golden eggs isan oldstory, 
but the following tale is new: A short time ago 
five geese owned by a man living at Mormon Isl- 
and, California, died from an unknown disease, 
and on examining the gizzard of one, grain gold 
sufficient to make a five-dollar piece was found. 
The remaining four each contained almost the 
same amount of the precious stuff. The gold 
was probably picked up by the fowls near some 
claims where the miners had been sluicing, and 
it is presumed that the quicksilver attached to 
it caused their death. 





A man, undoubtedly insane, recently entered 
a telegraph office in Detroit, and wrote the fol- 
lowing message: ‘*To the Lord in Heaven.— 
Where shall I go next? The world is growing 
worse every day. There is not an honest Chris- 
tian in America.’? He was informed that the 
Western Union lines didn’t connect with the 
other world, and he went to sce about mailing 
a letter. 





Experiments of an important nature are being 
made in regard to the cure of leprosy, hitherto 
led as an incurable.disease. The Madras 
surgeon in medicai charge of the penal settle- 
ment at Port Blair believes that he has made a 
yaluable discovery, namely, that leprosy can be 
cured by the oil of the gurjun-tree. It is report- 
ed that every leper in one settlement is fast be- 
ing cured. The oil of the gurjun balsam, or 


ae - 
wood-oil, has long been used all over India by “In Erance h ks have been successfully 
the natives for pete diseases Ane sane In, tha, ged for tt g paper. Andin England 
event of its turning out that leprosy is‘curable, eae on jute paper. 
the discovery will.aot ony be le as regards | Jute seems a for all but the finer kinds of 
those afflicted with that disease, but it will stim- | paper. 
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LANDSEER AND HIS FRIENDS. 
See illustration on double page. 

HIS allegorical picture represents Sir Edwin 

Landseer surrounded by a number of his 
four-footed favorites, some of them representa- 
tive dogs, others the most popular creations of 
his brush. For example, the dog with his head 
close to Sir Edwin’s was his favorite colly, a 
deer-hound has his paw on the artist’s knee, and 
a setter is looking up in his face. Behind the 
deer-hound is ‘‘Suspense,” on the right hand is 
‘*Dignity,” and peeping from the sketching-block 
is “Impudence.” Below “Dignity” are two dogs 
from the picture of ‘‘ Jack in Office.” One of 
these, it will be remembered, is in charge of the 
barrow, while the other regards its savory con- 
tents with watery mouth. Beneath them again 
is ‘‘ Alexander,” from the picture of ‘* Alexan- 
der and Diogenes.” At the bottom is the be- 
lated dog, whose piteous face says as plainly as 
possible, ‘* No place like home,” and in the fore- 
ground is a dead roebuck and a rough hound. 
Landseer’s own portrait, as seen in the picture, 
is reputed a good likeness. 

Although Landseer was also an admirable 
landscape and portrait painter, it is from his 
pictures of animals that he has probably won the 
most enduring fame. It is a rather singular fact 
that the wealth which he accumulated during his 
lifetime was due rather to the engravings from 
his pictures than to the pictures themselves. His 
fashionable patrons, as a rule, were poor pay- 
masters, beginning with Prince Albert, who was 
habitually so niggardly in his self-imposed prices 
for pictures that artists not unfrequently return- 
ed the checks he sent them. Sir Edwin was, 
however, always held in high esteem by the royal 
family. The Queen knighted him in 1850, and 
always continued his firm friend. During his ill- 
ness she made constant inquiries after him, and 
her carriage headed the funeral procession which 
conveyed his remains to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
where they were laid to rest side by side with those 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Benjamin West, Law- 
rence, Turner, and the other artists to whom the 
venerable edifice serves as a mausoleum. Land- 
seer was never married, but lived with his sisters 
nearly all his life at St. John’s Wood, where his 
originally simple cottage grew with years to a 
luxurious mansion, as his wants and wealth in- 
creased. He was luxurious in his habits, and 
loved to lie in bed late, composing his pictures, 
as Scott did his novels, between sleeping and 
waking. When he once began, however, he 
painted rapidly and with great industry. 

Many amusing anecdotes are current about 
the great animal painter. For instance, it is said 
that in one of his early visits to Scotland he 
stopped at a village, and took a great deal of no- 
tice of the dogs, jotting down rapid sketches of 
them on a bit of paper. Next day, resuming his 
journey, he was horrified to find dogs suspended 
in all directions from the trees, or drowning in the 
rivers with stones round their necks. He stopped 
a weeping urchin who was hurrying off with a 
pup in his arms, and learned, to his dismay, that 
he was supposed to be an excise officer, who was 
taking notes of all the dogs he saw in order to 
prosecute the owners for unpaid taxes; so the 
people were all anxious to get rid of their dogs. 
Another time he went to Portugal, and the King 
sent for him to express his admiration. ‘‘ Ah, 
Sir Edwin,” said the King, ‘‘I am so glad to see 
you! I’m so fond of beasts!” 





SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Author of “Little Kate Kirby,” “For Her Sake,” 
A Bridge of Glass,” “Mattie: A Stray,” 
“No Man's Friend,” etc., etc. 





Book the First. 
REUBEN CULWICK. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE 8AXE-GOTHA GARDENS. 

Revsen Cutwick lost time at the pay-office. 
He had no small change, and the sandy man in 
the cupboard on the right of the entrance took so 
extraordinarily long a timein finding two shillings 
in exchange for the half crown that he had tend- 
ered him, and in testing the quality of the coin 
before passing over the change, that Reuben al- 
most imagined that he was in a plot to impede 
his progress. Reuben did not know that shillings 
were as scarce at the Saxe-Gotha as orders were 
plentiful, and that five per cent. of the half 
crowns offered the proprietor—who took his own 
money at the door, like a careful man as he was 
—were made from the pewter pots stolen at the 
‘* publics” in the Walworth Road. 

He received his change at last, and passed 
along an avenue of stunted trees into the gardens, 
which he entered for the first time in his life, 
despite his proximity to the establishment, and 
the free admissions which were floating in the 
neighborhood. 

He looked round very keenly, but there was 
no trace of Second-cousin Sarah, or of the wom- 
an whom he had taken for her, and who had 
ran away from him. The black and white striped 
cotton dress had faded into thin air, or was 
merged in the miserable crowd that was taking 
its amusement moodily. 

The Saxe-Gotha was not an extensive garden, 
but it was easy to lose sight of any one who had 
made up his or her mind to be concealed. The 
place was shady; there were dark and circuitous 
paths between thick lilac bushes, at the back of 
a mouldy quadrangle of arbors, and the oil lamps 
were burning dimly, and not too numerous. There 
was an effort to brighten up an orchestra, where 
four old fiddlers and one man with a flute were 


playing a waltz to funereal time, while a spangled 
mountebank was twirling on a slack rope for the 
edification of the public below him ; but the place 
was full of shadow, befitting the strange folk who 
had congregated there, 

Reuben was amazed at the poverty—at the 
squalid forms and stunted growth of the ha- 
bitués—at the boys and girls with faces that be- 
longed to people twice their age—at the obtru- 
sive coarseness and ribaldry of their remarks— 
at the hoarse laugh of the men, the shrill falsetto 
of the women—at the unmistakable viciousness 
stamped upon three-fourths of the hideous crew 
about him, He had known something of pover- 
ty, and he had seen, amidst the poverty which 
had confronted him, temptation and crime fol- 
lowing upon hunger and distress; he had writ- 
ten more than one leader for the Trumpet on the 
question, but he was taken off his guard by this 
assemblage of the vices in the dull and dirty 
gardens of the Saxe-Gotha. His own appearance 
was an attraction, respectability came so seldom, 
and a face with an honest outlook upon it was 
so great a curiosity. There were human lynxes 
prowling about who scented prey, and some who 
scented danger; and he had not stood there two 
minutes before as many eyes were fixed on him 
as on the acrobat, swinging round and round to 
the monotonous waltz music of the band. 

The white faces and the glittering eyes seemed 
to close round him by slow but perceptible de- 
grees; he was a thing of wonder worthy of grave 
contemplation. Reuben was not alarmed, though 
the public curiosity was objectionable. He look- 
ed at the orchestra; he glanced up at the acro- 
bat, who glared down at him as at a new patron 
of the arts, lured to the gardens by the report 
of the performer’s abilities, perhaps; he lighted 
a cigar coolly and complacently, an operation 
which appeared to satisfy the curiosity of a few, 
who moved away ; he strolled from the crowd to 
a little grass-plot, where was a time-stained fount- 
ain—a stone boy with a broken nose squirting 
a jet of water from a shell, with a row of paper 
lanterns within the basin, where some dips were 
flaring ; and he passed from the grass-plot to the 
extremity of the garden, where were John Jen- 
nings’s fire-works, a scanty collection of mal- 
formed objects reared upon high poles to give an 
idea of importance and magnitude, and waiting 
John Jennings’s pleasure to burst into smoke and 
flame. There was a figure crouching by the 
principal set piece, and Reuben went toward it, 
and discovered his landlord in lieu of his cousin, 
He would have backed away, but John had rec- 
ognized him, 

“*Why, Mr, Reuben! what can you possibly 
want here?” he exclaimed, scrambling to his 
feet. ‘‘Is any thing wrong athome? Have you 
heard any thing about—about the Gotha—and 
come to tell me ?” 

‘*No; what should I hear ?” 

“T was afraid—he! he!—that you’d got the 
tip that they were going to shut up, or suspend 
payment,” said John, with a weak little laugh : 
‘*you gentlemen of the press get news early 
sometimes,” 

“*Have you heard any thing like that, then ?” 
asked Reuben, anxious for John Jennings, not- 
withstanding that he was still looking right and 
left for Sarah Eastbell. 

‘*N—no ; not exactly, but—” 

“John, they're letting you in again,” cried 
Reuben, as he took him by the arm and walked 
him toward the light ; ‘‘ this comes of your nev- 
er showing the blackguards that contract which 
I wrote out for you.” 

“*T should have offended them—I should 
have lost the work,” said John, feebly. 

“All the better, I should say, for they owe 
you money.” 

It was a fact easily guessed ; but John was 
taken aback, and gasped for breath. 

‘A little—a few pounds. For goodness’ sake 
don’t let Lucy know any thing about it—she 
goes on so!” 

“*Yes, and you go off so, without her advice, 
and trust even these people.” 

‘What are you looking round for?” asked 
John Jennings. 

“For a girl in a black shawl and a striped 
cotton dress.” 

“‘ Good gracious!” exclaimed John. 

“She came in here, and I followed her,” 
continued Reuben—‘‘ a pale-faced girl, with big 
dark staring eyes. Have you seen a girl like 
that about ?” 

“*Hundreds—poor wretches !” 

“Not a girl with a white, sorrowful face such 
as she has. I am sure it was she.” 

**She—who ?” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Reuben, put on his 
guard at last ; “this is the business of your first 
floor, private and confidential, and momentous. 
Not a word of this to Lucy.” 

He had suddenly remembered that Lucy Jen- 
nings would be prejudiced still further against 
Sarah Eastbell, if she had an inkling of the 
doubts which had beset him, and it was as well 
that Lucy should not know at present. 

“Yes, but—” 

“Tf you say a word I'll tell Lucy how you're 
being done by the Saxe-Gotha.” 

“They'll not do me much longer, I can tell 
them,” said John, excited by this warning. ‘‘I’m 
not the man to be imposed upon, or let my fire- 
works off much longer for nothing; that’s not 
like me; that's not the style of— Hallo! look 
there! They're all going off without me. I 
thought they'd set ‘em alight if I left them for a 
moment—they always do.” 

There was a fizzing and cracking and splut- 
tering from the fire-work ground, and much noisy 
laughter from the audience. The fire-works had 
been discovered in an unguarded position, and 
sportive youths had lighted them with bowls of 
pipes and ends of penny pickwicks, and a spon- 
taneous combustion was the result. 

John Jennings darted away, and Reuben Cul- 
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wick moved restlessly about the gardens, scan- 
ning the pleasure-seekers, glaring into the ar- 
bors, looking down the dark avenues, and into 
the refreshment saloon—a long wooden shed, 
where no spirits were for sale, but where bottled 
beer and cider, apples, nuts, whelks, hot pota- 
toes, fried fish, and stewed eels constituted the 
principal stock in trade of the purveyors. 

But there was no sign of Sarah Eastbell—no 
black and white striped dress even to identify its 
wearer by. He lingered till the last—till the . 
crowd streamed out in hot haste, fearful of the 
public-houses shutting up, and the sandy-haired 
proprietor had left his box, and was helping to 
blow out the oil lamps in the flower beds and 
round the deserted orchestra. 

He left John Jennings and the proprietor talk- 
ing together of a speedy settlement of accounts ; 
he even heard John Jennings say that he was in 
no particular hurry for a day or two, and that he 
was sorry to hear that the gardens were so bol- 
stered up with orders that no one thought of 
paying at the doors; and then Reuben went 
moodily back to his lodgings, certain in his own 
mind that Sarah Eastbell had seen him and 
avoided him. 

There was another Sarah Eastbell on his mind 
too—the old woman at St. Oswald’s, down in 
Worcestershire. What was she doing, prostrate 
and blind, without her nurse and without a 
friend ?—his father’s sister, lying in the darkness 
of her malady, helpless and deserted—the old 
woman who had been kind to him when he was 
a boy, and when the Culwicks were all poor. 
What of her?—and why had the girl run away 
from her? Well, well!—he was poor himself; 
he could not allow these people to oppress him 
in this fashion. He must mind his own busi- 
ness, and let the mystery die out. It concerned 
him not—it lay apart from his pursuits and life. 

He took up the current number of the Penny 
Trumpet, to refresh himself with an article of 
his own composition, and there an advertisement 
stared him in the face. ‘‘ Cheap Excursion to 
Worcester, Malvern, and Gloucester.” A club 
association to start one day, and return late the 
same evening or early the next, for eight shil- 
lings, and no luggage allowed. Reuben counted 
his shillings carefully, looked up at the ceiling, 
and went into an elaborate mental calculation on 
the spot. Yes, he would go away again. 

The next day he was in Worcester, walking 
up the Tithing as if the place belonged to him, 





CHAPTER XII. 
AUNT EASTBELL 18 STILL CONTENT. 

‘Tue ties of kindred were evidently strong with 
the man from whom all kindred held aloof, or 
Reuben Culwick would have never undertaken 
that journey to Worcester. He was a man per- 
plexed by a mystery, and he hated a mystery 
which he had no power to solve. He was a 
charitable man, it may be added, and the forlorn 
condition of old Sarah Eastbell impressed his 
mind more than he could account for. Hence 
he had darted off at a tangent, without any great 
regard to his ease or his savings, in the direction 
of Worcester, just as he had put himself out to 
visit the city some weeks since, and lodged at a 
principal hotel for the credit of the family name. 
That he was a prudent man was a matter of 
doubt. 

He passed through the gateway, and entered 
the square court-yard, where he stood looking 
round him as if for his second-cousin Sarah, 
whose appearance seemed wanting to complete 
the picture. He would have been scarcely sur- 
prised to see her emerge from the door of her 
aunt’s room, and he would have been glad, de- 
spite the wild-goose expedition which he had 
undertaken. The sun was bright in Worcester 
at last, and the quadrangle was full of light. 
The morning was not quite gone, for the excur- 
sion train had started early from London, trav- 
eled rapidly, and, strange to record, had not run 
into any thing en route. 

The door of his aunt’s room was open, and he 
walked toward it, and entered the apartment, 
where all was as he had expected to find it. 
The old woman lay in her hed as he had seen 
her last, a quiet, patient, watchful woman, and 
there was no one with her. Surely it was only 
yesterday since he had called at.St. Oswald's, 

“* Who's there ?” said Sarah Eastbe%, sharply, 
as he entered. 

“*Your nephew,” he answered, walking to the 
bedside. 

**From Hope Lodge, Hope Street, Camber- 
well ?—Reuben Culwick?” she inquired, as the 
sealed-up eyes began to roll beneath the lids in 
their old fashion. 

“Yes. What a memory you have!” he re- 
plied. 

She stretched her hand from the bed in the 
direction of the voice, and Reuben took the old 
woman’s thin hand in his. 

‘You bring me good news,” she said, ‘‘ and 
I have been waiting for it. Iam glad that you 
have come!” 

“*T have brought no news, either good or bad, 
Aunt Eastbell,” he hastened to assure her, as he 
sat down at her bedside. 

“Oh! how’s that ?” 

“¢ What good news did you expect ?” he asked, 
curiously ; and the old woman was a long while 
in replying. 

**T am always waiting for good news,” she 
said at last; ‘‘ didn’t I tell you so when you were 
here in May? Good news of your father, for 
instance; of his becoming better friends with you; 
of his coming to this place to see the only sister 
he has left. Poor fellow, he must be dreadfully 
dull in that big house of his.” 

**You received my letter about Sarah ?” 

“Yes. It was kind of you to thi) 

“‘Where is she?” said Reul 
sharply. 
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Aunt Eastbell was endeavoring to deceive 
him, and he had not come more than a hundred 
and twenty miles to be hoodwinked by a blind 
woman. 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Eastbell, after another 
pause for consideration, “‘ she has gone away for 
a little change. She will be back soon.” 

“Ts she in London ?” 

“Yes,” 

“«Then who wrote me that letter leading me 
to believe that she was with you sti!?” 

‘“Why, Reuben boy, you are cross about it! 
How's this ?” and the thin hand groped its way 
toward him again. He rested his own upon it, 
and said, 

“There was an effort made to mislead me. 
Why?” 

‘* Well, it saved a fuss,” Mrs. Eastbell con- 
fessed at last, “‘and as Sarah did not come back 
to answer your letter for herself, I got Mrs. Mug- 
geridge next door to write a line or two.. But 
they were all our dear Sarah’s sentiments—Sally 
said, after you had gone, that she should never 
think of leaving me or getting a place till after I 
was dead. And as I mayn’t die for many years, 
what's the use of worriting ?” 

“* Ay, what’s the use ?” said Reuben, dreamily, 

“It’s worrit that walks off with half of us. 
It's a great mercy that I have never had any 
thing to worrit me, but have been easy and com- 
fortable all my precious life.” 

“* What made Sarah leave you?” 

“‘Why, Tom came back from sea.” 

“* Her brother?” 

“Yes, her brother—a fine,’strapping young 
fellow, who has got on in the world—that’s the 
first Eastbell who has done that, Reuben. He 
came here to see me at once, the Lord bless 
him!” the old lady continued, ‘and insisted 
upon giving Sally a bit of a change before he 
went away on board ship again; and the child 
wanted change, and they said looked ill, and so 
I persuaded her to go. I should have gone my- 
self for a bit of a holiday with them, only I 
haven’t been able lately to get about so briskly 
as I could wish. I’m not always flopping in bed 
like this, you know.” 

“¢ Ah—and she went away with her dear broth- 
er Tom ?” said Reuben. 

SS Xea 

** Has she written to you since ?” 

“To be sure. There's a letter of hers on the 
mantel-piece now.” 

Reuben Culwick walked across to the high 
mantel-piece, and took down a letter therefrom. 

“*May I read it?” he asked, when the letter 
was in his hand, and the instinct of a gentleman 
had asserted itself suddenly. 

“To be sure,” was the reply. _‘‘ Read it out, 
Reuben. I love to hear my Sally’s letters read 
over and over to me, till I get ’em by heart like. 
There’s a great deal of sense in Sally’s letters, 
and she’s a very clever gal.” 

The old lady crossed her hands over her chest 
in a monumental-effigy style, and lay there al- 
most as rigid and grim, until a fly settled on her 
face, when she made an impatient claw at it, be- 
fore reassuming her position of attention. 

Reuben Culwick was in no hurry to read the 
letter aloud. To his surprise it. was a letter ad- 
dressed to two persons, the second one being 
communicated with in lead-pencil at the top of 
the paper. Sarah Eastbell wrote a good hand; 
at one time or another there had been some edu- 
cation given and made use of; the old woman 
had seen after her grand-daughter when the fa- 
ther who had seen after nobody, not even him- 
self, had been called to his account. 

“ Don't read this to grandmother,” was writ- 
ten in lead-pencil, and in a fair flowing hand— 
quite a lady’s hand. ‘‘ Keep her as cheerful as 
you can without me. Let her think that I am 
coming back soon—that I am happy with Tom, 
and that heis very kind. I can’t think of break- 
ing the truth to her yet that I can never come 
back any more.—S. E.” 

‘‘Who reads the letters to you, aunt?” he 
asked, curiously. 

“‘Mrs, Muggeridge, or Mrs. Muggeridge’s 
niece—the niece generally, because the old lady 
stammers dreadful, and puts me out in trying to 
listen to her. She’s a great age, and can’t help 
stammering, poor body!” she added, reflectively. 
“*T ought not to be snappish with her. I shall 
be as old myself some day, and have a mouth as 
full of plums, perhaps.” 

‘**Now why are all these people humbugging 
this poor woman ?” muttered Reuben, as he took 
a great handful of his beard into consideration 
with him. 

He had spoken very low, but Mrs. Eastbell had 
quick ears, and had heard something. 

“We haven't a bug in the place, Reuben; but 
oh, the flies—they’re awful!” 

Reuben read aloud Sarah’s epistle to her grand- 
mother. It was a long letter, and full of a fancy 
picture of how she was enjoying herself with Tom, 
what a holiday hers was, and how kind her broth- 
er was to her. She concluded with a promise of 
being back in Worcester shortly, and a hope that 
her grandmother was not dull without her, and 
she was always her affectionate and loying grand- 
daughter, Sarah Eastbell. 

“There, don’t you call that a nice letter?” 
said the old lady, admiringly, when he had con- 
cluded. 

“ 4 very nice letter indeed.” 

**Ah! and she’s a nice gal too. I try not to 
miss her, and not to feel lonely now she’s gone, 
but it won’t do quite. Will you just read that 
letter again, Reuben, if you don't mind? Ican 
almost fancy that she is here, and that she speaks 
to me with the old gentleness I know so well, 
and—love so much! So soothing like.” 

Reuben Culwick the letter again, and it 
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Reuben Culwick stood by the mantel-piece, let- 
ter in hand, endeavoring to read the story for 
himself, and to understand the character of his 
second cousin more clearly by its lines. Sarah 
was away with Tom Eastbell, her promising broth- 
er, who was getting on so well toward the gal- 
lows, she had said herself, bitterly and scornful- 
ly. She had deceived the grandmother all her 
life, for the sake of the old woman’s peace of 
mind, and then she had deserted her. That last 
step was incomprehensible to him. Would old 
mother Muggeridge solve it, or old mother Mug- 
geridge’s niece ? 

While he meditated, a very sallow face, chis- 
eled deeply with ridges, peered round the room 
door, and two greenish eyes blinked at him 
through spectacles with wide horn rims. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon—are you the new 
doctor?” said the head. 

The voice did not arouse Mrs. Eastbell, and 
Reuben crossed the room cautiously, and backed 
this new old lady into the quadrangle. 

“‘How do you find yourself this morning, 
Mrs. Muggeridge ?” he said. 

“Terribly badly, thank you, Sir,” said the 
lady—as thin and small a woman as could possi- 
bly live, but evidently as agile as a grasshopper 
—‘‘and how’s that poor old soul to-day ?” 

“¢ Cheerful—hopeful.” 

“Ah! it’s a wonder how she does it,” said 
Mrs. Muggeridge, speaking so thickly that Reu- 
ben remembered all about the plums at once; 
‘but then she hasn't got my spasms. Your 
worthy predecessor,” she said, shaking her head 
so energetically that Reuben stood on guard, 
perfectly prepared to catch it, if she shook it off 
along with her spectacles, *‘said I must bear 
them as well as I could. That's very fine ad- 
vice from a man who has never had spasms in- 
side him—which I trust may not be your case 
either, Sir.” 

“Thank you.” 

“For these awful spasms of mine—” 

“One moment, Mrs. Muggeridge,” Reuben 
hastened to explain: ‘‘I am not the new doc- 
tor—but a friend of Mrs. Eastbell’s.” 

“Oh! indeed.” 

“ And I want you or your niece to tell me 
about Mrs. Eastbell’s granddaughter—where she 
has gone, and why she has gone.” : 

““My niece!” said Mrs. Muggeridge, shaking 
her head again, ‘‘ah! that’s a little trick to keep 
that poor old soul going a bit till we take her off 
to the cemetery—which can’t be very long now. 
The young lady thought it would be the better 
plan not to tell her any thing.” 

“What young lady ?” 

“She who comes once or twice a day now— 
just to see her. Why, here she is, to be sure!” 

Reuben turned and looked toward the gate- 
way, where from the shadows into the warm sun- 
shine beyond stepped the young lady whom he 
had seen first in his father’s house, 





CHAPTER XIII. 
SARAH'S ABSENCE IS EXPLAINED. 


Revsex Cutwicx’s astonishment was great, 
but the young lady's surprise was still more 
strongly marked, upon perceiving who it was 
standing in the court-yard of St. Oswald’s. She 
stopped, clasped her hands together, and then 
came on again, with two large clear eyes distend- 


“*Mr. Culwick!” she exclaimed; “you in 
Worcester!” 

**Yes—it is remarkable.” 

“You have repented—you are going to your 
father ?” 

Reuben shook his head, and smiled a little. — 

“T told my father that I would not come again 
to Sedge Hill until he sent for me, and I shall 
never break my word.” = 

“Yes, you are a foolish fellow,” she said, look- 
ing at him, ‘‘and almost as strange a man as 
your father is. Are yon still living down that 
wretched street in Camberw «1 ?” = 

“Tcan only afford to live iu wretched streets,” 
was the reply. 

“What has brought you to Worcester ?” 

** An excursion train.” 

“©You know what I mean,” she said, techily— 
‘what errand ?” 

**To see Aunt Eastbell,” he replied, ‘‘and to 
discover, if possible, the mystery of my second- 
cousin Sarah.” 

‘*What has Aunt Eastbell or your second 
cousin to do with you?” she asked. 

“They are my relatives—I am more interest- 
ed in them than I can explain. May I ask in 
return what Aunt Rastbelland my second cousin 
have to do with you ?” 

“‘T am interested in them more than I can 
explain,” Was the arch answer—‘ that’s all.” 

“*T wish to Heaven you would explain some- 
thing. "Who are you, to begin with ?” 

‘*Ah! that’s not worth elucidation,” she said, 
after a moment’s silence. ‘‘If I tell you that 
my name is Holland, will that make the position 
any clearer?” 

“‘Tt might,” said Reuben, quickly. ‘‘ My fa- 
ther wished me to marry a Miss Holland once, a 
young lady whom I had never seén, and whom 
I was to take upon trust. Are you the lady ?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

She dropped one of those odd little ironical 
courtesies which had bewildered him before that 
day, and he regarded her with great attention. 
This was the lady, then, on whom‘he had turned 
his back, about whom he had quarreled ‘with his 
father, and to avoid whom he had gone to his 
mother’s home, and the poverty on which that 
mother had prided herself. Why had the moth- 
er forbidden the match in eager haste ? 

“*And have you married my father instead of 
me ?” he asked, satirically. 

“*T would not marry either of you for twice 
your father’s money,” she said, frankly, rather 


pertly, Reuben considered. ‘‘I am simply his 
housekeeper, at a housekeeper’s wage. My fa- 
ther was his best friend, and your father has 
been kind to me, in his odd way, since my fa- 
ther’s death.” 

She would come into all his father’s money, 
he was sure. Well, it was probably in good 
hands, he thought; and the expression on his 
face must have been somewhat peculiar, for she 
read part of it at least. 

** But he will not leave me any of his fortune. 
I am not to build upon that in any way.” 

“*He has told you so?” 

“Yes.” 

“©You will be thrown on the world without 
any compunction, for Simon Culwick has a bad 
habit of keeping his word, Miss Holland.” 

‘Yes, that’s the worst of it.” 

He thought that she was returning sarcasm 
for sarcasm, but he was not quite certain, she 
kept so demure and grave a countenance. 

It was a singular position—those two whom 
the father had wanted to bring together, and 
whom his own stubbornness had set asunder. 

“And now,” said Reuben, returning suddenly 
to the object which had brought him to Worces- 
ter thus early, ‘‘will you try and explain why 
you are interested in Aunt Eastbell, to begin 
with ?—why the girl who has deserted her corre- 
sponds with you ?—why you pass yourself off as 
the niece of that old woman who has left us ?” 

“T'll work backward, if you will allow me,” 
she said. ‘‘I call myself Miss Muggeridge be- 
cause the name of Holland is familiar to your 
aunt, and I don’t want more explanations than 
I can help in this place; the girl corresponds 
with me because she knows that I read her let- 
ters to her grandmother, and that I am the 
grandmother's friend while she is away; I am 
interested in Mrs. Eastbell, and feel for the utter 
loneliness in which she is left by her friends, I 
have been interested in Mrs. Eastbell for some 
years now, for the matter of that.” 

“* Indeed ! and her granddaughter, Sarah East- 
bell, also ?” 

“Of late days—a little. She was not very 
gracious to me—she never cared to see me here. 
When she got into trouble, she thought that she 
would make me her confidante, but it was too 
late.” 

‘*When she got into trouble!” echoed Reu- 
ben; ‘‘ what trouble was that?” 

“Come with me, and I'll show you.” 

She led the way out of St. Oswald’s into the 
Tithing, crossed the road to the corner of the 
street leading to the prison, and pointed to the 
wall, on which several bills were posted. One 
was to the effect that a reward of five pounds 
was offered for the apprehension of Sarah East- 
bell, late of Worcester, who had conspired with 
others for the unlawful issue of spurious coin, 
and who was last seen in the town at the end of 
May of that present year. 

Reuben stared with amazement at the placard. 

“It is well that the old woman is blind,” he 
murmured. ‘‘I did not think it was so bad as 
this.” 

“Neither is it.” 

. ‘*You mean that—” 

“That her brother is at the bottom of it. 
You don’t know what a scamp he is, I suppose?” 

‘*T have had my suspicions.” 

“This Tom Eastbell gave her the money, I 
believe. She offered a sovereign in all good 
faith ; it was detected as false coin; she was 
asked where she lived, and how she became pos- 
sessed of it; and she took fright and ran away. 
They found out presently her name and address, 
but she had left Worcester.” 

“*Ts she with her brother ?” 

“Yes.” 

“That's bad.” 

“She wrote to me, without giving her address, 
stating that she must remain with her brother 
Thomas for a while. He was in business, and 
was taking care of her. She left Grandmother 
Eastbell in my charge, she said. It’s a respon- 
sibility,” she added, ‘but I have accepted it.” 

“*You are very kind.” 

They walked back together to the almshouses. 
When they were in the court-yard she said, 

“* Have you ¢ome all the way to Worcester to 
find out the truth of this?” 

“Yes,” 

“Your second cousin must have interested 
you very strangely.” 

“Yes,” he responded. ‘*I saw, as I thought, 
a strong, self-reliant, earnest nature by the side 
as tose old von = = ‘saw much sacrifice of 

in one who it have grown very self- 
ish, and it was nee esply interested 
whe,” 

“*There were good points in‘Sarah Eastbell— 
there are now, for'that matter. But she is in 
bad hands.” 

“*T fear so.” 

‘If you could findvout where she is, it might 
be possible to save Hier.” 

“*T saw her last night.”» 

“Where ?” 

Reuben related the story of his discovery of 
Sarah Kastbell, of hér'fight from him, and the 
way in which he had lost her in the gardens of 
Saxe-Gotha. Miss Holland reflected for a few 
moments ; then she said, 

**T wonder if her brother performs there ?” 

“Ts he aiperformer, then *” 

“* An acrobat at times. When he was first in 
Worcester prison, he was arrested in his tumbler’s 


‘*Jn prison—an acrobat!” 

Reuben Culwick remembered at once the tum- 
bler who had been spinning round on the slack 
rope at the Saxe-Gotha when he had first enter- 
ed the gardens. Could that be ‘Tom Eastbell, 
the scamp who had brought his sister into diffi- 
culties, who had caused her to fly from Worces- 
ter in order to escape the charge of uttering base 
coin—in all probability to escape the jail ? 





“Tf that’s Thomas Eastbell, Sarah is easily 
found.” 

“* But not easily rescued.” 

“*T will make the attempt,” said Reuben. 

On the following evening Reuben Culwick was 
in the Saxe-Gotha Gardens again, waiting pa- 
tiently for the appearance of Signor Vizzobini, 
who had postponed his departure for Turin for 
six nights, by special request of the nobility, gen- 
try, and public in general, and who was an- 
nounced to appear every evening at half past 
nine, in his highly graceful and artistic enter- 
tainment, as performed before all the crowned 
heads of Ezrope, to the immense delight and 
manifest satisfaction of every crowned head 
among them. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

[From our Own CorresponpeEnt.] 

A good Child.—Two Pearls of the Antilles,—Nice 
Kings.—A Dilemma for a Witness, 
HAT the ‘‘ intelligent foreigner” used to 
be in this country (the man, that is, who 

could appreciate us, and whom we therefore for- 
gave for being an alien) the ‘‘cultivated Amer- 
ican” is fast becoming amongus. Even the more 
insular of our countrymen, who still hold out 
against ‘‘the Yankees,” confess that when ‘‘an 
American is nice, he is very nice,” which for 
them, let me tell you, is admitting a good deal. 
If Mr. G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, is not nice, 
as to which I know nothing, he is certainly gen- 
erous, for he has requested Dean Stanley to let 
him bear the sole expense of putting up the me- 
morial windows to George Herbert and William 
Cowper in Westminster Abbey, to defray the ex- 
penses of which the hat was about to be sent 
round among our patrons of literature. Mr. 
Childs doubtless calls to mind that Herbert and 
Cowper were both his fellow-countrymen, and 
has listened to the suggestion of a noble heart. 
But it is curious that a window should be put up 
to Cowper as a Westminster scholar, since he 
notoriously hated that respectable seminary, and, 
indeed, in his Tirocinium has dealt a very swash- 
ing blow both at it and all schools, The poem 
is less known even than the rest of Cowper's 
works, which are now but little read, but it has 
some fine lines in it and much good sense. There 
would be no fear, we suspect, of any other gen- 
tleman writing a poem called Tirocinium, but it 
has nowadays become a difficult matter to give a 
title to one’s book which some scribbler or other 
may not have appropriated earlier. Some of 
our small but enterprising publishers, indeed, get 
quite a little income by coming down upon young 
authors with, ‘‘Sir, you have stolen the title of 
Mrs, Jones’s novel, published by our house in 
the year one,” and extracting black-mail from the 
innocent offender. As a matter of fact, where 
it is obvious no fileching was intended, our law 
courts would never award a sixpence of damages 
for such an unfortunate coincidence; and, indeed, 
if the book is unknown whose title is taken, what 
advantage can be gained by taking it? There is 
a theory that all titles of books should be entered 
at Stationers’ Hall, but as no alphabetical or oth- 
er list of the entered works is kept there, it is 
impossible to discover whether one has been an- 
ticipated or not. I mention this curiosity of lit- 
erary law because two books upon Cuba have 
been recently published here, each entitled The 
Pearl of the Antilles, and though one was enter- 
ed at Stationers’ Hall, it seems to be unable to 
snuff out the other. The first is written by a 
Mr. Goodman, an artist; the second by M. Gal- 
lenga (better known as Mariotti), once a member 
of the Piedmontese Parliament, and for many 
years principal leader writer upon Continental 
affairs in the Times newspaper. He is perhaps 
the best writer of English—for a foreigner—that 
ever wielded pen. In his youth he was a wild 
revolutionist, and had not so very long ago to 
give up his seat in the House of Deputies be- 
cause of an accusation which laid to his charge 
that a quarter of a century ago he had dwelt for 
weeks in the old king’s (Charles Albert’s) palace 
with the intention of slaying him with a dagger 
given to him by Mazzini. It wasa very sensation- 
al parliamentary incident, and one was astounded 
to find that the man who had given to us Coun- 
try Life in Piedmont, and been so long a special 
correspondent in the leading journal, had been 
ever a fanatic. Perhaps a man is none the worse 
off for a little enthusiasm at one-and-twenty, and 
it might take a worse direction than that of in- 
tending to kill kings. 

This last rather truculent sentiment perhaps 
suggests itself to me from hearing the latest news 
of Johanni II., Emperor of Abyssinia (thanks to 
the late interference of Great Britain with the 

‘of that country), and a professingly Chris- 
tian monarch. Having caught one Abba Kassai, 
a pretender to his throne, he put cotton into his 
ears, and then reprimanded him—that is, he put 
gun-cotton into them, and then blew him up! 
‘That was ratherva strong measure, the report of 
Which (very loud) would not have prejudiced us 
in favor of Johanni IJ. But what think you he 
did thén? He caused the right hands and the 
‘left legs of no less than twenty-seven of the in- 
Surgents to'be cut off in his imperial presence, 
and then abandoned his mutilated victims to be 
preyed ‘upon by lions. This is a nice, quiet, 
gentlemanly person to have raised to the throne 
of Abyssinia, is it not? On the other hand, our 
‘late friend the Shah has thought better of com- 
manding his late Vizier to-be ‘bled to death in a 
bath, and has restored him to power, and ban- 
ished ‘his enemies from court. ‘There are still 
people among us, strange as it may seem to you, 
who admire these crowned monkeys simply be- 
cause they are crowned. 

A street crier goes howling by my windows 
to-night that Arthur Orton has turned up in|the 
tiesh, and been recognized at Wapping. If 








be really so, I will eat my hat, although it is not 
a nice one, and has an ugly turn in the brim, 
Great things were last week expected by some 
people of the claimant's chief witness, one ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Brown ;” and he certainly swore very hard. 
Among other things, he swore that he was in the 
service of one Mr. Hobb, at Rio, in 1853. But 
it afterward turned out that in his application 
for a master’s certificate he had handed in testi- 
monials stating he was on board ship throughout 
that year. Being in this dilemma, he elected to 
admit the older perjury instead of the later, and 
he didso. ‘*I had to make up a certain amount 
of time to obtain my certificate,” confessed he, 
coolly, ‘“‘and all the returns before 1856 are 
false.” 

There has been a great Church Congress at 
Bath, at which the agricultural strike movement 
was one of the leading topics. The bishop of 
the diocese and the clerical swells generally de- 
clared that it was not the business of the clergy 
to interfere with political or social matters, while 
Canon Girdlestone, Charles Kingsley (also now a 
canon by favor of the court), and Mr. Thomas 
Hughes (‘‘ Tom Brown”) asserted that it was the 
business of the clergy, etc., ete. Both parties 
ignored the fact, which is really the point at is- 
sue, that the clergy have interfered, and almost 
without exception in favor of the stronger and 
richer side. But the humor of the affair cul- 
minated in the evening at the Congress dinner. 
The election for Bath had taken place that very 
day, and news was brought to the feast that the 
conservative candidate had been elected, where- 
upon the clergy, ‘‘ who had no business to inter- 
fere in politics,” led by their bishop, gave three 
hearty cheers. This is, of course, a considera- 
ble scandal, and all, as it turned out, incurred for 
nothing, since, as a matter of fact, the news of 
the conservative victory was false, the liberal 
candidate having been returned by a considera- 
ble majority. For all that, I believe a conserv- 
ative government will come in for a few months. 
‘* Society” generally is furious against Mr. Glad- 
stone, mainly because he has done away with 
purchase in the army, and rendered it no longer 
a three or four years’ ‘‘lounge” for men of fam- 


ily and fortune. 
R. Kemsz, of London. 





PERSIAN PUNISHMENTS. 


HE old saw, ‘‘ Unalterable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians,” would seem to have 
some foundation in fact, since we find a mode 
of capital punishment still in vogue in Persia 
that we read of as having been employed upon 
Bessus, the murderer of King Darius, though cer- 
tainly many, if not most, of the laws of the pres- 
ent day are of considerably more recent origin. 

It may be at once stated that bribery and cor- 
ruption of the very worst description are of the 
most common occurrence, while the difficulty, 
on the other hand, would be to find an honest 
judge, or perhaps it would be more strictly true 
to say a man who had not got his price ; for the 
higher judges are honest so long as the tempta- 
tion is not too great. The king himself not un- 
frequently puts great nobles up for sale, who, if 
they succeed in buying themselves in, are re- 
stored to favor, but, if overbid, lose their com- 
mands and honors to the successful bidder, 
The following story, which we take from Fra- 
ser’s Persia, gives a good idea of the oppressions 
which take place : 

**An acquaintance of the writer of these 
pages, while he lodged in a certain town, was 
alarmed by hearing in a neighboring house a 
sort of periodical punishment going on daily. 
Heavy blows were given, and a person was con- 
tinually crying out ‘Amaun! amaun! (Mercy, 
mercy|—I have nothing! Heaven is my wit- 
ness, I have nothing!’ Upon inquiry, he learn- 
ed that the sufferer was a merchant reputed to 
be very rich, who afterward confessed to him 
that having understood the governor of the place 
was determined to have a share in his wealth, 
and expecting to be put to the torture, he had 
resolved to habituate himself to the endurance 
of pain, in order to be able to resist the threat- 
ened demands. He had brought himself to bear 
one thousand strokes of the stick, and, as he 
was able to counterfeit exhaustion, he hoped to 
be able to bear as many blows as they would 
venture to inflict, short of death, without con- 
ceding any of his money.” 

The king usually does his share of duty as a 
judge in a business-like manner, holding two 
courts daily for the redress of grievances, when 
any one can have access to him, though, per- 
haps, the European listener would be somewhat 
surprised at hearing such summary judgments 
as ‘‘Off with his head,” and ‘‘Cut out his 
tongue ;” or, should one of the parties be con- 
sidered too argumentative, at the order, ‘‘ Give 
him the shoe,” which means the instant applica- 
tion of a heavy blow on the mouth from an iron- 
heeled slipper, which, says Fowler, ‘‘is pretty 
effective, and frequently ends the assize; but 
‘Turn up his heels’ is deemed a still sounder 
argument,” as we need hardly doubt it would be. 

As there is no system of convict labor, the 
government can not afford to keep men in con- 
finement, and so capital and corporeal punish- 
ments, with fines, are all that offenders have to 
dread. Murder and high-handed robbery are 
generally punished by death; but, as the for- 
mer is commutable to the heir of the deceased, 
who has the privilege of doing as he chooses with 
the murderer, a premium is offered on this spe- 
cies of crime, impatient heirs not unfrequently - 
getting their relation put out of the way, and 
then, by this law, shielding their tool from any 
but nominal punishment. Either highway rob- 
bery or simple theft is to be compromised by a 
fine, though, by the law of the. a thief is 
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SIC ITUR AD ASTRA, 


lated is at once dipped into boiling oil, mortifica- 
tion rarely follows, and the wound soon heals, 


For other offenses, such as assault, or any in- * 


jury to the person, etc., the old Jewish dex ta- 
Hionis is enforced, unless, indeed, a pecuniary 
equivalent is*given ‘to the prosecutor, or a sufii- 
ciently large bribe to the judge, either of which 
will always prevent any other punishment from 
being inflicted. 

As for the forms of capital punishment in Per- 
sia, some of them are too horrible to mention— 
strangulation or suffocation being among the 
least offensive methods employed. Sometimes, 
though rarely, in the case of relations, one life, 
when offered, is accepted in lien of the one for- 
feited. When the king decides on the death of 
any of the great nobles or rulers, a special mes- 
senger is at once started off with the warrant. 
He rides night and day until he reaches his des- 
tination, when he at once goes to the man, is ad- 
mitted as coming from the king, and drawing 
the warrant with one hand, and his cimeter with 
the other, he then and there kills him. 

In conclusion, we must mention the place of 
refuge or sanctuary, in which offenders of any 
dye, even the deepest, such. as murderers, or 
those guilty of high treason, are perfectly se- 
cure, though the locality is a somewhat peculiar 
one, being no other than the royal stables. Here 
any criminal may remain indefinitely, being fed 
the while at the royal expense, until he either 
secures a pardon or is induced by some other 
means to desert his haven of refuge. It is not 
long ago since a Persian, noble of. the highest 
rank, who had himself aspired to the throne, es- 
caped to this place, and staid there until pardon- 
ed for his offense. Some few of the mosques 
are endowed with the same privilege, though to 
a less degree, 








DINNER DRESS. 


HIS elegant toilette for dinners and recep- 

tions is of rosy gray silk, with an under-pet- 
ticout of pink silk. The pink front is of puffs 
and kilt pleats, with gray velvet bands and Va- 
lenciennes lace between. ‘The gray skirt is 
trimmed with velvet, lace, and rosettes down 
each side, and has two wide, long, fla hes, 
edged with velvet and lace. ‘The basque is short- 
er behind, and finished by a short pink sash. 
The heart-shaped neck has a velvet revers and 
pleating lined with pink, and edged on either side 
with lace. Pink puff, rosette, and lace on the 
sleeves. Pink rosette and white daisy in the hair. 
Coral ball ear-rings, and coral balls on a velvet 
necklace, Feather fan and tinted gloves, 

















' SIC ITUR AD ASTRA. 


(.Eneidos, lib. ix. 641.) 





Appetit acriis contingere montibus astra. 
P. Virgilii Maronis Culex, 137. 

Sic itar ad astra! How glorious 

To gaze on Earth’s Juminous dome, 
And think that, o'er sorrow. victorious, 

We shall find ’mid the planets a home! 
To wing through the blue empyrean 
iant and rapturous flight, 
Still discoursing in jubilant paan 

Of all that is joyous and bright; 
High, high o'er this sphere of delusion, 

Far, far from 1: rancorous wars, 
“Where strife may not come nor confusion— 

Oh! how shall we go to the stars? 

















Through gardens enameled with flowers, 
Embosomed ’mid comeliest trees, 

Where fragrance from asphodel bowers 
Sheds perfume on every bre 

Through meads, amaranthine in gladness, 
Where fadeless felicity blooms, 

And no phantom of danger or sadness 
In awful proximity looms ; 

Where care is unknown, and no cayil 
The sense of serenity mars ?— 

Oh! think not ‘tis thus that we trayel— 
Not thus do we go to the stars. 








"Mid woods through whose mazy recesses 
No joy-giving sunbeam may dart; 
Mid deserts whose solitude presses 
With silent dismay on the heart; 
Through valleys, bewild'ring and dreary; 
O’er mountains bleak, barren, and steep, 
Where travelers foot-sore and weary 
A desolate pilgrimage keep ; 
Through scenes of terrific commotion, 
Like mariners clinging to spars, 
’Mid the wild disarray of the ocean— 
Tuus, THUS do we go to the stars! 
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“HERO HOLDING THE BEACON 
TO LEANDER.” 
See illustration on page 749. 

TS exquisite engraving from Armitage’s 

beautiful picture illustrates the classic story 
of Hero and Leander—that favorite theme for 
both poet and painter. Both ancients and 
moderns, from Ovid to Leigh Hunt, have united 
in singing the loves of this hapless pair, until the 
tale has grown so familiar that it seems a work 
of supererogation to repeat even its barest out- 
lines. All will remember how Leander, the ad- 
yenturous youth of Abydos, used to swim night- 
ly across the Hellespont to visit his beloved Hero, 
the beautiful priestess of Venus at Sestos, guided 
by a burning torch which she held from the top 
of a high tower. He was drowned on his return 
one stormy night. In the morning the waves 
washed his body to the feet of Hero, who in 
despair threw herself from the top of her tower 
into the sea, and perished with him. The straits 
of the Hellespont, known in modern times as the 
Dardanelles, separate Europe and Asia, and form 
the connecting link between the Archipelago and 
the Sea of Marmora. The ancient name was 
derived from Helle, the daughter of Athamas, 
King of ‘Thebes, and the goddess Nephele, who 
fled from home with her brother Phryxus on 
the back of a golden-fleeced ram, which trans- 
ported them through the air, to avoid the perse- 
cution of a cruel step-mother. In crossing the 
strait Helle fell into the water and was drowned, 
whence it was afterward called in her honor Hel- 
lespontus, or Hellespont, the sea of Helle. The 
name of Dardanelles is derived from the neighbor- 
ing Dardania of the ancients. It was across this 
channel that Xerxes built his celebrated bridge 
of boats. The strait between Sestos and Abydos 
is about a mile and a half wide, but the strength 
of the current would oblige a swimmer to make 
a circuitous course of at least four miles, 
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“HERO HOLDING THE BEACON TO LEANDER.”—Fxom c By Epwarp ArmitacE, R.A.—[See Pace 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘A. L. D.—Mohair is not heavy enough for a traveling 
dress in October. Trim your black silk with jet galloon 
and fringe. There is no choice between the two wraps 
—both are worn, but the Dolman is most dressy. The 
ends of a silk sash are straight. Watered ribbons are 
more dressy than gros grain. 

Warirer.—The Pompadour bustlé is the kind alluded 
to by Madame Raymond. It is very long, with flexible 
half-circular springs, and is arranged for the back only. 
It is now found at any French modiste’s. 

O. E. W.—Crape is never used on alpaca. It should 
be trimmed with folds of the alpaca. 

Autox.—Put small rings on the wrong side of your 
dress skirt half a yard below the waist, draw a tape 
through them, and tie it in front. 

Sautre.—Make your wedding-dress by an illustration 
in Bazar No. 36, Vol. VI. Consult New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 42, Vol. VI., for hints about the blue and 
black silks; the latter must be trimmed with jet on 
the basque and tablier, with flounces behind. Sage 
green is out of fashion. You should have slate-color 
or dark green for your traveling dress. Make with 
long square-cornered polonaise. The cashmere wrap- 
per should be a simple Gabrielle belted. The hat for 
traveling must be of silk, and velvet and feathers to 
match your suit. The dress bonnet should be blue or 
black velvet that may be worn with your best suits. 
White hats are out of date for brides. 

Era H.—Redingotes of camel’s-hair or cashmere 
will be fashionable this winter. 

Sparkiine Rusy.—The only jockey basque pattern 
we can furnish you is that illustrated in Bazar No. 32, 
Vol. VI. Make your dress with a basque and square 
over-skirt, trimmed with black piped silk or velvet 
bands.” Then wear blue or pink pleated silk fraises 
inside one of the gray or else black silk, and have still 
a third fraise of white muslin with a lace edge inside 
the silk ruffs. 

M. D. C.—Get silk of another brown shade to com- 
plete your dress. Have the basque and over-skirt a 
different shade from the sleeves and lower skirt. 

J. M.—The pattern has been sent you. Pleated 
waists will be worn for morning and-négligé dresses ; 
but a handsome silk poplin should be made with a 
jockey basque. 

Hanrry.—Trim your dress with a darker shade of the 
same color—not with black. A close-fitting polonaise 
and skirt is the best plan for you, as the polonaise may 
be worn with other skirts, and give variety to your 
wardrobe. Put five bias bands of the material or else 
trimming silk around the skirt, und one on the polo- 
naise. The Demi-Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 43, Vol. VI., requires less material than any other, 
and is also very stylish. It is especially suitable for 
entire suits of one color. 

F, W.—A pretty half-low basque, an apron over- 
skirt, and many bias ruffles on the lower skirt is the 
design for a striped grenadine for a young girl’s even- 
ing dress. Let her wear a belt of pink folded silk with 
her basque, and add a bow of gros grain ribbon and 
long flowing ends on the left side; the ribbon is two 
and a half inches wide. 

8. L. G.—Moisten the wart, and touch very carefully 
with nitrate of silver. It will not injure the eye if it 
touches nothing but the wart. 





Take your Dyeing and Cleaning to the New 
York Dyeing and Printing Establishment, Staten 
Island, 98 Duane Street, 752 Broadway, and 
610 Sixth Avenue, New York, and 166 & 168 
Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn,—{Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C.G, GUNTHER’S SONS 
902-504 Broadway, 


Offer for the Season their en- 
tire Stock of 


Ladies’ 
Hurs, 


including a Very Extensive 
and Elegant Assortment of 


Seal-Skin 
H urs, 


in all Styles and Qualities, 
at greatly 


Reduced 
Prices. 


902-504 Broadway, 


pass ass AND CATARRH.—A Lad: 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afllicted. Address 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 








SHOPPING 


Of ever oreo for Ladies Soe eae re by 
Mrs. C.G, PARKER, 151 East dath St . City. Sen 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 
& JUST 


PARIS NOVELTIES steve 


The Elegant ** PANSY? Corset, the GRACE= 
FUL Corset, NEW BUSTLES, Embroidered 
Underwear, Undressed Kid Gloves, Fine Fans, and 
Gift Goods. 


J. c 
Under Sturtevant House, 








+ DEVIN, 
1192 Broadway. 





THE CIRCUIT RIDER: 
A TALE OF THE HEROIC AGE. 


By Epwarp Ec6é.xeston, 
Author of ‘* The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” 
“© The End of the World,” etc. 


“The voice of one crying in the wilderness.” 
Isaiah, 





“_ Beginners of a better time, 
And glorying in their vows.” 
Tennyson's “ Idyls of the King.” 


“Nec propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.” 
Regimental motto: Cromwell's Army. 





THE MAN ON HORSEBACK. 
HATEVER is incredible in this story is 
true. 

A tale of the heroic age it is. For not among 
the Hebrew prophets, nor among ‘‘ the Knights 
that sat at Arthur’s Table Round,” nor among 
the rugged ironsides who followed Cromwell, 
was there truer heroism than in the romantic 
life of the early Western adventurers; hunter, 
warrior, settler, and preacher. 

The tale I have to tell will seem strange to 
those who know little of the social life of the 
West at the beginning of this century. These 
sharp contrasts of corn-shuckings and camp- 
meetings, of wild revels followed by wild revivals; 
these contacts of highwayman and preacher ; 
this mélange of picturesque simplicity, grotesque 
humor, and savage ferocity, of abandoned wick- 
edness and austere piety, can hardly seem real 
to those who know the country now, But the 
books of biography and reminiscence which pre- 
serve the memory of that time more than justify 
whatever is marvelous in the following tale. 

Living in early boyhood on the very ground 
where my grandfather—brave old Indian fighter ! 
—had defended his family in a ‘‘block-house” 
built in a wilderness, by his own hands, I grew 
up, familiar with this strange wild life. At the 
age when other children hear fables and fairy 
stories, my childish fancy was filled with tradi- 
tions of conflicts with wild beasts, Indians, and 
highwaymen. Instead of imaginary giant-killers, 
children then heard of real Indian-slayers ; in- 
stead of Blue-beards, we had Murrell and his 
robbers; instead of Little Red Riding Hood’s 
wolf, we were regaled with the daring adventures 
of the generation before us, in conflict with wild 
beasts, on the very road we traveled to school. 
In many households the old customs still held 
sway; the wool was carded, spun, dyed, woven, 
cut, and made up in the house; the corn-shuck- 
ing, wood-chopping, quilting, apple-peeling, and 
country ‘‘hoe-down”’ had not yet fallen into dis- 
use. 

In a true picture of this life, neither the In- 
dian nor the hunter is the centre-piece, but the 
circuit-rider. More than any one else, the early 
circuit preachers brought order out of this chaos. 
In no other class was the real heroic element so 
finely displayed. How do I remember the forms 
and weather-beaten visages of the old preachers, 
whose constitutions had conquered starvation and 
exposure—who had survived swamps, alligators, 
Indians, highway robbers, and bilious fevers! 
How was my boyish soul tickled with their funny 
anecdotes of rude experience—how was my im- 
agination wrought upon by the recital of their 
hair-breadth escapes! How was my heart set 
afire by their contagious religious enthusiasm, so 
that at eighteen years of age I bestrode the sad- 
dle-bags myself, and laid upon a feeble frame the 
heavy burden of emulating their toils! Surely I 
have a right to celebrate them, since they came 
so near being the death of me. 

It is not possible to write of this heroic race 
of men without enthusiasm. But nothing has 
been further from my mind than the glorifying 
ofasect. If I were capable of sectarian pride, 
I should not come upon the platform of Curis- 
qian Unton to display it. Much as I have 
laughed at every sort of grotesquerie, I could not 
treat the early religious life of the West other- 
wise than with the most cordial sympathy and 
admiration. And yet this is not a “religious 
novel” in the ordinary sense—one in which all 
the bad people are as bad as they can be, and all 
the good people a little better than they can be, 
Ihave not even asked myself what may be the 
“moral.” The story of any true life is healthful 
if only the writer will tell it simply, keeping im- 
pertinent preachment of his own out of the way. 

Doubtless I shall hopelessly damage myself 
with some good people by confessing in the start 
that, from the first chapter to the last, this is a 
love-story. But it is not my fault. It was God 
who made love so universal that no picture of 
human life can be complete where love is left out. 

The above is Dr. Eggleston’s Introduction to 
his brilliant Serial Story, just commenced in 
Henry Ward Beecher's weekly family journal, 


the Curist1an Unton, and will be continued 
only in that paper. Its opening chapters show 
the merry side of the period of which it treats, 
and the reader is soon drawn into deep sympathy 
with the characters. ‘he scenes are drawn with 
graphic power and irresistible humor. Back 
chapters supplied to subscribers up to January 
Ist. 

After this story follows Mrs, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s new tale, ‘‘ Wr anv our NEIGHBORS,” 
the long-expected sequel to ‘‘My Wife and I.” 
It needs only this simple announcement to give 
assurance of a great attraction, Thus the Curis- 
tran Union offers, this coming year, works from 
the two foremost writers of wholesome fiction in 
America! The Curtst1an Unron contains con- 
tributions from eminent writers of all denomina- 
tions, and has matters of interest for every mem- 
ber of the household, young and old. The paper 
will be kept up to its high standard of general 
excellence. Having the largest circulation in 
the world of its class, it can afford to buy for its 
columns the very best talent. Moreover, there 
will be given to each subscriber for the ensuing 
year a Parr of new French Oil Chromos, called 
“Our Boys; or, The Dinner and the Nap,” 
after paintings by Mrs. Anderson, artist of the 
famous pair, ‘Our Girts; or, Wide Awake and 
Fast Asleep.” Either pair of these choice pic- 
tures will be presented to every annual subscrib- 
er. Price of subscription, $3 00. Subscriptions 
should be sent to J. B. Ford & Co., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. For particulars con- 
cerning the paper, pictures, prices, &c., see next 
column. 


Largest Circulation 
IN THE WORLD! 
A Paper for all Families. 








If there is any one thing that “no 
family can afford to be without,” it is 
an interesting, comprehensive, trust- 
worthy, unsectarian newspaper. And 
that is what the Publishers of the 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


herewith bring again to public notice. 
The effort has been to keep it what an 
eminent literary journal has called it: 
“not only the ablest and best, but 
also, as we suppose, the the most popu- 
lar, of American religious periodicals.” 
Under 


Henry Ward Beecher, 


EDITOR, 


the paper has won for itself the dis- 
tinction of having (of its class) the 
largest circulation in the 
world. It has strong and independ- 
ent but courteous Editorials, interest- 
ing Contributed Articles on timely 
topics, critical Book Reviews, attract- 
ive Tales, original Poems, editorial 
answers to “Inquiring Friends,” stories 
and puzzles for Little Folks, informa- 
tion for Housekeepers, fresh Sanitary 
and Scientific notes. It contains the 
secular and religious News; has a 
Sunday-School department; treats of 
Science, Music, Art, Agriculture, Fi- 
nance, Trade, and pretty much every 
thing for pretty much every body. 
In religious matters, the CurisTian 
Unmton is purely unsectarian, claiming 
brotherhood with every man who evin- 
ces a Christ-like spirit. It seeks the 
union of good men, not by a compro- 
mise of convictions, but by makin 
the spirit of religion more peeentl 
than the dtter. It aims to carry light, 
comfort, good nature, sympathy, Chris- 
tian love, patience, hopefulness, and a 
spirit of equity, into every family which 
it enters, 

The Caristran Unton employs the 
best literary talent to be found. 


SERIAL STORIES 


By Distinguished American Authors 
will be given this coming year. Ed- 
ward Eggleston’s new and_ brilliant 
serial story, “ Zhe Circuit Rider: A 
Tale of the Heroie Age,” the opening 
chapters of which are 
Handsomely Illustrated, 

is just beginning. An Illustrated Sup- 
plement containing back chapters pre- 
sented free to each subscriber up to 
Jan. Ist. Mrs. Stowe’s long expected 
sequel to “ My Wife and J,” entitled 
“We and our Neighbors,” begins in 
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the new year. Here are the two fore 
most writers of wholesome fiction in 
America. Other attractive Tales, &c., 
by favorite authors will be given from 
time to time. The Best Writers 
contribute to it. 

In a word, the Curist1an Unton is 
a FAMILY JOURNAL for the entire 
household—young and old. Nothing 
is spared to make it 


The Best Family Paper Published. 


GIVEN AWAY 


A PAIR OF OIL PICTURES!! 


The Premiums are especially notable 
this year. Every subscriber receives 
a pair of the finest and most attractive 
OIL CHROMOS, that “take” on sight, 
entitled “ Our Boys; or, The Din- 
ner and The Nap.” These are exact 
reproductions of original paintings, 
executed expressly for the CurisTran 
Union, by Mrs. 8, Anderson, who 
painted the famous ae of Girl-heads, 
“ Wide Awake and Fust Asleep” (now 
called “ Our Girls,” of which we 
have already given away over 150,000 
pair. The wonderful popularity of 
this latter pair keeps them still in ac- 
tive demand, we have, therefore, made 
complete arrangement to 


Present Either Pair 


to every one of our subscribers for the 
CHRISTIAN UNION this next year. 


“Our Boys,” and “ Our Girls,” 


by the same mother-heart and artist- 
hand, are at once artistic and popularly 
pleseng: they are chromo-lithographed 
y JEHENNE, of Paris, the acknowl- 
edged master of that art in the whole 
world. The “Girls” always sold 
(and do yet) for $10 the pair. The 
§ Boys” would readily bring $12, 
if sold through the art-stores, being 20 
square inches larger, each. But the 
‘oys are the sole property of the 
Curist1An Unton, will not be offered 
for sale any where, and can be obtain- 
ed only by subscribers to this paper. 


Price, $3 per Annum, 


Y@™ Three years’ experience proves that 999 
out of every 1000 subscribers, after much corre 
spondence, order their pictures MOUNTED AND 
DELIVERED. We shall therefore issue No un- 
MOUNTED PICTURES, but make a uniform charge 
of 50 cents for DettvertnG the Premium Pic- 
tures, all Mountep, Sizep, AND VARNISHED, 
ready for immediate framing. 


TERMS. 


1. Ermer pair delivered, mounted, 
with the Curistran Union for 
ONE YEAT.. 00000008 see ereenees a teeseesesees $3 50 
2. Exruer pair delivered in the ‘‘ Por- 
urar Gitt Frames,” with Curis- 
tran Unton for one year at...... aire 
8. Boru pairs delivered, mounted, with 
the Curist1an Unron for two years 
Bib.,.scecssscectvoseesansoveseosveneeseeseces GO 75 


Send money by Postal Orders, Check, or 
Registered Letter. Currency at the risk of the 
sender, 

t@- FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. 3 
Srzomen Corres mailed free on receipt of 6 cents. 


Good Agents Wanted Every Where. 
J.B. FORD & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


ta State plainly which Premium Pic- 
ture is desired, or, better yet, send for 
both. They will be delivered to you, 
free, either by mail, by express, or by 
our Agent. 


1 —The last and best com- 
TAKES on sight. bination for Canvassers. 
SSS A vents, and Salesmen! 
Henry Waxp Bexoner’s family newspaper starts its 
fall campaign, giving subscribers a rar of the largest 
and finest OLEOGRAPHS—two most attractive sub- 
jects that “take” on sight—painted by Mrs. Andergon, 
‘as contrasts and companions for her “‘ Wide Awake” 
and “Fast Asleep.” Agents have immense success; 
call it the “best business ever offered canvassers.” 
We furnish the lightest and handsomest outfit, and 
pay very high commissions. Each subscriber, old or 
new, receives WITHOUT DELAY two beautiful pictures, 
full supply ready for immediate delivery. The paper 
itself stands peerless among family journals, being so 
popular that of its class it has the Largest circulation in 
the world! Employs the best literary talent. Edward 
Eggleston’s serial story is just beginning; back chap- 
ters supplied to each subscriber. Mrs. Stowe’s long- 
expected sequel to “ My Wife and I” begins in the 
new year. Any one wishing a good salary or an in- 








dependent business should send 
for circulars and terms to J. B. GENTS 
FORD & CO., New York, Bos- Pu WANTED. 


ton, Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco, 
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GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY, 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000, 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Concert, authorized by spe- 
cial act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, will take place in Public Library 
Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1873. 

Only Sixty thousand tickets will be sold. The 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 

At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
display ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 
dented sum of 


$1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders. 

LIST OF GIFTS. 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 








250,000 
$250, , 









ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 300: 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 300: 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 25,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. + 17,500 
10 CASH GIFTS $10,000 eac’ 100,000 
30 CASH GIFTS _ 5,000 each 150,000 
50 CASH GIFTS 1,000 each... 50,000 
80 CASH GIFTS 40,000 
100 CASH GIFTS 40,000 
150 CASH GIFTS 45,000 
250 CASH GIFTS 50,000 
825 CASH GIFTS 32,500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS 550,000 
TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 
amounting t0.........+.+ - $1,500,000 


The distribution will be positive, whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 

PRICE OF TICKETS: 
F Whole tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $800; 223¢ 
Tickets for $1,000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 

The time for the drawing is near at hand, and per- 
sons intending to purchase tickets have no time to 


loose, 
THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 


Agent Public oe Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 BROADWAY, New York. 


, 364Bower; 
cor. 4th St., N. 
The largest 
stock of Human 
Hair goodsinthe 
city. Wigs made 
to order by the 
best artists. A 
perfect fit gua 
anteed. The in- 
visible wig a specialty. No. 1, round the head; No. 2, 
from forehead to nape of neck; No. 3, from ear to ear 
acrosscrown; No. 4, from ear to ear across forehead. 
Goods sent C.0.D. by express, or on receipt of color and 
money in registered letters or P.O. Order, free of charge. 


A. SELIG, 


(SUCCESSOR TO S. M. PEYSER), 
No. 813 Broadway, New York, 


Is daily receiving new importations of rich DRESS 
‘TRIMMINGS, such as beaded LACES, GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, and ORNAMENTS of the 
latest styles, Also a full assortment of BERLIN 
ZEPHYRS, Filling, Floss and Embroidery SILKS, 
CHENILLES, Worsted and Silk EMBROIDERIES of 
every description, as STRIPS for Chairs, SLIPPERS, 
Footrests, Towel-racks, Fire and Light SCREENS, 
LAMBREQUINS and CUSHIONS in GOBLIN and 
any other style of EMBROIDERY. GUIPURE and 
POINT LACE work and materials for making the 
same. Particular attention paid to orders. 

Designing and Embroidering of every description 
done at the lowest possible prit 


AGENTS WANTED. 
BEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Domestic Sewing- Machine Co., N. Y. 


THREE PA’ Best_2-But- 


EX ton Kid Gloves, 
2 753 single pair sent, postp: 1. Iso, a well- 
mlectat eat Millinery Goods, “Laces, and Dress- 
Trimmings, together with a choice assortment of 


FINE FURS 


at less than manufacturers’ prices. Send for Price- 
List of Furs, and all kinds of Millinery Goods and 
Dress Trimmings. All orders filled with care, and 
sent C.0.D., with the privilege of examination. 


J. TAYLORS BAZAR, 353 8th Ave,, N.Y. Cit 


PATENT BUCKSKIN 

Dress Shields will ab- 

sorb moisture and protect the 
Dressthoroughly. The Perfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians. Send for circu- 
lars. D. C. Hatt & Co., 44 

., Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 


West Broadway, 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 





Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
25c. Mrs, C. C. THOMSON, 39 East 33d St., N. Y. 


AR FAR ATTS774 STAMPING 
A. HARAUX’S ®™nb 
Embroidering Establishment is at No. 90 FOURTH 
AVENUE, a few doors above A. 'T. Stewart & Co. 


ME. BURLETON, 21 Clinton Place, near B’way, 
Eighth St., West. The latest style of Fall Bon- 
netsand Round Hats; also, Mourning Bonnets. 


RENCH STAMPING MATERIALS, IN ANY 
juantity. mie working samples sent free, 
. J. CURRIER, Park Hotel, New York City. 


$42 AMONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 


Expenses paid, H. B, SHAW, Alfred, Me. 














REDUCED. 
Union Adams & Co. 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


Shirts & Collars, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


SUSPENDERS, 


ROBES, JACKETS, &c, 


637 BROADWAY. 













ee 
A_WEEKLY PAPER FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE 
\ AND THE 7 






HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 

and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 

interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 

sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while 
it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are 
Edward Eggleston, Dr. I, I, Hayes, 
Prof, Jas. DeMille, Louise ©, Moulton, 
Louisa M. Alcott, ‘Sophia May,’ 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 

Cc. W. Flanders, Ruth Chesterfield, 
S. S. Robbins, MM. A. Denison. 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 
varied in its character; sprightly and entertaining. It 
gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Dec- 
Historical Articles, lamation, 
Biographical Sketches,Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts & Incidents. 

(> Subscription Price, $1 50. Specimen 


copies sent free, Addr 
C 0 i j 
ML 


Perry Mason & 


$20 SAVED! 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE CO. 
have determined to 


REDUCE PRICES, 
and will hereafter sell their $65 Machine for 
$45, and other styles in proportion. 


THE FLORENCE 


is the ONLY Sewing-Machine that feeds the work back 
ward and forward, or to right and left, as the purchaser 
may prefer. It has been greatly IMPROVED AND 
SIMPLIFIED, and is far better than any other ma- 
chine in the market, 


IT IS NOW THE CHEAPEST. 
FLORENCE, Mass, Nov. 1,13. AGENTS WANTED. 


For Marking Clothing. 
fleese? = 
(ne frane) ceegernch Went and 
( wr t 4g ZSamaee) indelible ink, post- 
ee 


a— > aid, for 50c. Um- 
eCeessse brella Plate, with 
name and addi ready to attach, 35c. Circulars free. 
J. F. MARSH, cor. Second and Dock, Phila., Pa. 

ADAME A. MICHEL, formerly with Ma- 

nik GaLoupEAu, 423 Sixth ‘Avenue, has just re- 

turned from Paris with the richest assortment of 

Bonnets and Round Hats from all the leading houses 
of Paris and London. 


RENCH STAMPING.—The newly invented 
Transparent Linen Perforated Patterns, warranted 
not to tear, are sold only by the Nrw Youx Emsrowery 
Co., 697 Broadway, Room 8. Wholesale and Retail 
Designing, Stamping, Braiding, Embroidering, Pink- 
ing, ‘Send stamp for circular. 


KNA 
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FLA TRE! 
364 Bowery, corner 

L. SHAW. Fourth Street, 

Branch Store, Sas Sixth Avenue, 
Between 2ist & 22d Streets, begs leave to call the at- 
tention of the ladies to his complete and superb stock 
of Human Hair Goods for the Fall, comprising all the 
Latest Styles, manufactured of the best quality of 
French hair only, without any intermixing whatso- 

ever, of his own importation and manufacture. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Ican offer to the Public inducements which can 
not be superseded by any of my competitors. 

All goods WARRANTED 48 REPRESENTED, 

PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches. $1 and upward. 
Finest Quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 

18 inches long, 4 ounces weight. f 
22 inches long, 4 ounces weight . 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight . 
82 inches long, 4 ounces weight . ry 

Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 

Lon; Binge Curls, naturally Curly— 

inch, $200.’ 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C. O. D. by express, or on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order, free 
of charge, 
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FALL 
IMPORTATIONS! ! 1: 


Miller §& Grant, 


No. 879 Broadway, 
Are offering Worsted Embroide: 
ors, Also, Worsted Fringes ani 
to match. Smoked Pearl Buttons an 


in col- 
Gimp, 


Slides. (47 The most desirable 
Articles in Market. 





BUILDING PAPER 


Paper Carpeting and Oil Cloth. 
Send for Samples and Price-List. 


W. H. H. ROGERS & CO,“ F. N. DAVIS & CO., 
2 &8 College Place, N. Y. Beloit, Wis. 


EVERYBODY LIKES @ deauzi- 
ful complexion, and a soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
‘Wright's Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ /ragrand, 
transparent, and incomparable as 
@ Toilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
‘Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Cay ‘ollare ichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
meh Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c, 


baby must havelt. Is ruonoveLr 
wargu-pnooy, protects clothing, retains 


Uinen diaper. avoids pins, permits cirea- 
Jation of air. Recomme: by areca 
and all mothers whove children have worn 
them. Made in 4 sizes—1, smallest; 4 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER. 
CO., 539 lway, N. Y¥. Sample mailed 

} on receipt of $1. ‘Sold also by Stows 
SF Ciaflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 
sites tie Cam naaet 

Goods Stores. Ask for EU ‘APER; see stamp 
BOREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take a0 other. Agents wanted, 


Pat. Indispensable Skirt Elevator, 


Instantly c! Te from Train to 
alking, and Walking to Train. 
Price 85c. each. Three tree by mail for $1. 
Free by mail, 40c. each, 1 doz. free by mail for $3, 
with full directions. Call or send to W. H. JOHN- 
STON, 267 Broadway, N. Y. Agents wanted. 


HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED. 


Teaches practical plano playing 
and music thoroughly, 
Clarke’s New Method 
for the Praxo-Fonts carries the 
pupll by say gradations to the 
ighest practical results, 


Sent by Mail, Price $3.75 
LEE & WALKER, Philadelphia. 


'MBROIDERIES and Lingerie. Y.. Vicouroux, 122 
4th Ave.,N.¥. Stamping, embroidering lingerie s- 
tablishment ; ladies’ and bal ae trousseau. Specialty of 
initial mono; 8 for handkerchiefs, table and bed 
cloths. Wholesale department, 69 East Twelfth Street. 
Machine and perforated patterns. 


Je WHY we can sell Yirst 
cag Oeuwve Fiauos tor $290 
We answer—Itcosts less than 

ake any ll 

















at 
= fo BS Years, Send Fror illustrated cir 

, in which we refer to over S00 Bankers, Merchants, 

&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw 


thlsnotices «ys, Plano Cow 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


AMPLES FREE!!-The Saturday 
Evening Post, 319 Walnut St., Ehiladelphia, 
gives a beautiful Ohromo or large Steel En- 
graving to every yearly subscriber! Samples free! 


Rese STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
are. L, CENDRIER, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMOS and a book 
L o> of fort; pages mailed for FIFTY CENTS, 
by C. (LEY, Holland, N. Y. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
pourgau & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 


WORKING CLASS Weck‘empioyment at 
home, day or evening ; no capital ; instructions & valua- 


blepackage of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-c. 
return ane Youne & Co., 173 Greenwich St., N.Y. 








Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


New York House, No. 112 5th Ave. 


“WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and 


New York. 








YAK LACES. 


REAL YAK LACES 
at less than the bare duty on the goods. 





,. We have purchased for cash from a 
importer 8,675 yards of real black Yak 
on the doll; 


anic-stricken 

ce at 8336. 
lar, and will offer them at 25 per cent. less 
than the goods daily bring in the auction-rooms. 
Dealers will please take notice that we shall allow no 
discount on our prices, and will not sell these Yak 
Laces in quantities exceeding 24 yards. 





We have bought them for our own trade. 


Real Yak Laces at 18c., 
same as sold last week at 38c. 
Real Yak Laces, fully 13¢ inches wide, at 23c. and 24c., 
same as sold last week at 47c. 
Real Yak Laces, fully 834 inches wide, at 43c., 
same as sold last week at 85c. 
Real Yak Laces, at 45c., 47c., 55c., 65c., 79c., and Sle. 
All geerentoes: to be of the very finest quality and 
choicest designs, and worth more than double our 
prices, — 
oe CALL AND EXAMINE 
CALL AND EXAMINE 


BARGAINS 


IN REAL GUIPURE LACES, 
REAL THREAD LACES, 
REAL VALENCIENNES LACES, 
REAL POINT AND POINT AP- 
PLIQUE LACES. 


Black Silk Gimps, Fringes, and Ornaments at unheard 
of reductions. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


IN BLACK DRESS SILKS, 
BLACK ALPACAS, 
CLOAK AND TRIMMING VELVETS. 


Furs333 Manufacture, 


&e., &., &e. 
The “‘REBECCA” Kid Glove, manufactured 
expressly for us, in all shades, 2-buttons, at 
$1 00 pair; three pair for $2 75. A pair of Gloves re- 
turned for every pair that rip or tear when first tried 
on the hand. 


‘Lal 


cy 
The most comp! 








Send Stamp for our 






te Price-List of Millinery, Fancy, 
and Furnishing Goods ever issued. 

S Goods shipped C.O.D., to any —__ 

part of the country, with full 





power of examination before 
___ acceptance. Se 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 & 289 8th AVE, “Nw Work.” 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO,, 


BROADWAY, Cor. 197H Sz., N. Y, 


‘The largest and best selected stock in the city of 
STAPLE AND FANCY DRY GOODS, 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 

SILKS, 

DRESS GOODS, 

VELVETS, 

LACES. 

EMBROIDERIES. 

INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 

WOOLEN SHAWLS. 

FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS. 

MISSES’ WORSTED & POPLIN SUITS & SACQUES. 
LADIES’ CASHMERE & SILK MORNING D) SES, 


MOURNING DRESS GOODS. 

GENTLEMEN'S & YOUTH'S FURNISHING GOODS. 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, AND COATINGS. 
GLOVES AND GAUNTLETS. 

WHITE GOODS. 

BLANKETS AND FLANNELS. 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


ROM AUCTION. 


A GREAT SLAUGHTER! 
BLACK _CASHMERES, 
BOMBAZINES, 
TAMISE CLOTH, 


MERINOS, 
EMPRESS’ CLOTH, 
HENRIETTA CLOTH, 
BLACK SILKS, ROYAL SERGE, 
ALPACAS, SHAWLS, &o., &o. 

One Case 5-4 PRINCESS CLOTH, 50c., WORTH 80c. 

EVERY THING IN PROPORTION. 
JACKSON’S, 
BROADWAY & WAVERLEY PLACE. 


CURL XOUH, HAIB.—A new Scientific Dis- 
covery. It can be done in 5 minutes. Particu- 
larsfree, Address SovrawxstzEN AGznox,Carthage,Mo. 


$5to$20 per day ! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
ple, ofetther sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin thelr spare moments, or allthe time, than atanything 
else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Fortland, Maine, 


810 to $20 Fdthad ine "SE 


CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and K 
Check Outfits, Catalogues, samples, an 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srrnorr, Boston, Mass, 


A MonTH and expenses to good Canvass- 

ers. Articles new and staple as flour. 

Samples free. C. M. Laytneton, Chicago, 

A MONTH to Male or Female Agents. 

$37 5 Rovaury COMPANY, Biddeto , Me. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
Ong eB ATS, to any Subscriber in. the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 
Harper's Magazine, Harver’s Weeky, and Harerr’s 

Bazax, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexry, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusormmers at $400 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanexr & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 














where, 
& 


‘Terms ror Apventistnc 1s Harrer's WEEKLY ANP 
|ARPER’S Bazan. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





PACETIA. 


A Lapy who, on the death of her first husband, mar- 
ried his brother, has a portrait of the former hanging 
in her dining-room. One day a visitor, remarking the 
painting, asked, ‘Is that a member of your family 2” 
‘Oh, that’s my’ poor brother-in-law,” was the ingen- 


ious reply. 
“IN THE LONG-RUN.” 


Towx Gent. “Now do you find keeping poultry an- 
swers 2?” 

Country Grxt (lately retired). “ Oh yes, sposed to 
answer, You see, there’s the origmal cost of the 
fowls. Of. course the food goes down to me, you 
know. Well, then I purchase the eggs from the chil- 
dren; and they eat them.” 

os coe Eee 


“POOTY MANNERS.” 


Morner. “General, let me introduce my little boy, 
who has often heard of you from my dear husband, 
and longs to know you.” 

Son. “My mother speaks no more than the truth, 
general! Ican assure you it affords me the highest 
possible gratification to make the acquaintance of so 
esteemed a friend of my excellent father!” 

Ses 

“Nothing in the world beats a good wife,” said 
Jones, the newly married. ‘ Yes,” answered Smith, 
the long married, ‘‘a bad husband does.” 

one eager 

“Professor, will you have a cigar?” said a man in 
the office of a Boston hotel; and nineteen men stood 
up and replied, “Thank ye—don't care if I do.” 

SS 
ALL ABROAD. 

Mrs. Malaprop has a nephew who is a great traveler, 
and is now at Rome.- His aunt informs us that when 
last she heard from hin he was shooting in the Ton- 
tine Marshes, 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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AN “EXPERT” NURSE. 


Coacuman. “Get the Carriage ready for you! 


Did the Mistress say so? 


Nourse. “I want you to understand that when the Baby needs a ride in the Park, I am the responsible one! 


I'm not employed to take Advice from the Mistress.” 


To Aut. wom rt MAY conceRN.—Is kissing a pretty 
girl a capital offense? 
ere 

It is said that Barnum has several sick bears and 
toothless lions trained to escape from their keepers, 
and roam at large for advertising purposes. The wild 
beasts return to the menagerie fold in season for din- 
ner daily. . 


A Tanix or Inrerest—The dinner-table. 


Once a careless man went to the cellar, and stuck the 
candle into what he thought was a keg of black sand. 
He sat near it drinking wine until the candle burned 
low. Nearer and nearer it got to the black sand, near- 
er and nearer, until the blaze reached the black sand, 
and as it was sand, nothing happened. 

St 
The witches of Macbeth could not have been expe- 


rienced real-estate dealers, or they never would have 
acknowledged a deed withont a name. 


NovempBer 22, 1878. 








Darwin says that infants do not know how to weep 
until they are several days old. We do not know 
whether he can prove the statement or not ;, but.there 
are a good many happy fathers who will give him all 
they possess in the world if he will prove that infants 
do not know how to howl. 

en 


THAT BONNET. 
SUBMIBSIVELY DEDIOATED TO ITS WEARER’S MILLINER. 


Going along the other day 

I saw—how ever could she don it ?— 
A woman only five feet four, 

And one foot six of that was—bonnet! 


Her head had been a tidy head 
But for the big chignon upon it; 
Yet all was fotled, disfigured, spoiled 
And swamped by said chignon and—bonnet. 


On Sunday last she went to church, 
And ‘took her book, as if to con it; 
But all the time that she was there 
She thought of little save her—bonnet. 





The parson took a winning text, 
And tried to fix attention on it; 

But all in vain, for nanght she cared, 
Except “the end of all’—the bonnet! 


Yet stay! there is just one thing more 
I must include in this sad sonnet: 

She sometimes thought of women there 
Who envied her her mortal bonnet. 


The luckless sermon, psalm, and prayer 
All went for nothing—out upon it!— 
For every other woman there 
Was lost in hatred of—‘ that bonnet!” 


That morn her husband was non est— 
His shirt neck had no button on it; 

For him she had no time to spare, 
Intent alone upon her—tonnet. 


Now mark. me well, whom it concerns, 
And think ye humanly upon it: 
How could ye make her such a “gny,” 
By recommending such a bonnet? 
eee 


It.is suggested that the immense door-plates worn 
by the ladies on their belts might be utilized by en- 
graving thereon the wearer's name, age, residence, for- 
tune or expectation, and stating whether heart is free 
or engaged. 

‘Tue Largest Grounp-Rent on Reoorp—The earth- 
quake. 

“Press on, young man, though you be poor.” We 
knew a youth who with only his two hands and a 
crow-bar opened a jewelry store, and now he is living 
in a fine stone residence in Sing Sing. 

= 

The proprietor of a young ladies’ academy in Illinois 
has utterly ruined his business by causing to be insert- 
ed in a large number of papers a picture of the build- 
ing with two girls standing on the balcony with last 
year’s hats on their heads. 

a 

A charitable Cincinnati man keeps a pair of dogs 
chained at his front-door, so that poor people who 
“stop to get a bite” can ‘be accommodated without 
taking the trouble to go into the house. 





Par, Araby luk in me Eyes, and behold the Gurrel 
I love:” 


Francors. “If you r-rrefuse me, I shall -blow out 
mine Feet out at your Brains, aha !”” 
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Hans. “If you marry me,-you can have dem Music 
oél de times.” 


ALL NATLONS. 





JonatHan, “ Naow, look-a-here, Jerush, let’s Specu- 
late on this ’ere matter.” 








VOICES OF THE NIGHT.—THE SERENADE.—MIDNIGHY. 





“Ye 





st. “Mrs. De Mortimer says that that last Air was beautiful, only a little too fast, and wants to know 
ill Tone down the Brass Horn a little, and let them play. it again.” 
“ certainly ; but. is Mfiss—A/iss De Mortimer awake—the young lady, you know?” 


Servant. “Oh, she is not at Home; been away more’n a week.” 








A PERPLEXING PREDICAMENT. 


Minnie. ‘I’m in such a Quandary, love. 
and if 1 don’t, he can’t see my new Buckles. 


If I turn my Back on Charley, he becomes offended at once; 
What siai/ I do?” 
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DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT.—FRONT AND BACK.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—Puorocraruep By Rockwoop, 839 Broapway, N. Y.—[Srr next Pace, ] 
(Cut Paper Patterns of the Dolman Demi-trained Suit, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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QUEEN CATHERINE’S ROSE. 
By ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. 


Ix a Russian meadow a wild rose fair 
Bloomed sweet in the olden days, 
And proud Queen Catherine, passing there, 
Beheld, admiring its beauty rare, 
And crowned it with royal praise, 


“This rose is worthy,” she, smiling, said, 
“To bloom in our garden bowers ; 

And hence transferred to a nobler bed, 

Its boughs shal] flourish, its blossoms spread, 
In the shade of our palace towers.” 


She posted a soldier to guard its bloom, 
And shield it from chance of harm: 

So, in its circle of sweet perfume, 

The sentinel waited, in light and gloom, 
With musket across his arm. 


The brief bright summer went swiftly by, 
And the autumn reached its close, 
Then winter frowned from the sullen sky; 
But the guard still tended patiently 
The Queen’s forgotten rose. 


And when the sentinel’s term was done, 
Another assumed his place, 

And up and down, like the former one, 

He walked his beat, in the rain and sun, 
With steady and measured pace. 


And the shrub grew old as the swift years sped, 
And flower and leaf were Fone; 

But though its beauty and life were fled, 

No royal edict pronounced it dead, 
And the sentinel still paced on. 


The dry stalk, mouldering in its place, 
Went back to its native mould, 

And fed the grasses, and left no ‘trace; 

But still the sentry, with tireless pace, 
Kept watch as in days of old. 


Time passed, and the Queen’s aa heart grew chill, 
And she slept with her royal line; 

But yet, obeying her regal will, 

The silent sentinel guarded still 
The long-dead rose’s shrine. 


And seasons vanished, and men forgot 
‘The tale of the guarded rose, 
Yet still did the soldier watch the spot— 
Vain vigil though rose and Queen were not, 
And none could the truth disclose, 


A hundred summers, with breathings sweet, 
And a hundred winters’ snows. 
Have passed ; yet, slowly along his beat 
The sentry, ing in sun or sleet, 
‘Still guards the ghost of the rose. 





Dolman Demi-trained Suit. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN, 
See illustration on first page. 


‘Tats handsome suit is copied from an elegant 
Paris model furnished us by the courtesy of 
Messrs. Arnold, Constable, & Co. The stylish 
Dolman, which this season shares the popular 
favor with the English walking jacket as an in- 
dependent wrap, is of black diagonal cloth, edged 
with black marten fur. The dress is of maroon 
silk, trimmed with flounces of the material and 
wide strips of maroon cut velvet, on which are 
set black marten fur bands. The long over-skirt 
is trimmed with a flounce, velvet, and a band of 
fur, to match the skirt. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN, 

‘Tus suit comprises three articles—Dolman, 
over-skirt, and demi-trained skirt. 

Dotman.—This pattern is in three pieces— 
front, back, and sleeve. The parts are notched 
to prevent mistakes in putting together. A quar- 
ter of an inch seam is allowed on all the parts. 
‘This garment is fitted to the figure in the back 
by a seam in the middle, and on the shoulders 
by short seams. It is adjusted at the waist by 
an elastic about seven inches long, fastened at 
the single holes each side of the sleeve on the 
under side, and holding the sleeve in place. 
The front of the Dolman is rounded up to the 
point where the sleeve is sewed in to allow the 
free use of the arms, The sleeves are large, 
and square on the bottom. Close the seam on 
the shoulders, then place the notch on the top 
part of the sleeve to the shoulder seam, and hold 
the sleeve toward you when sewing it in. The 
elastic across the under part of the sleeve forms 
the large armhole. The middle seam in the 
back is left open to the notch below the waist. 
‘The notches at the top and bottom show where 
to turn back for the hem in front. Be very par- 
ticular to put the pattern together by the notches, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 

Far for trimming, 71¢ yards. 

Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in one piece. 
Cut two pieces like the pattern given. Join the 
seam in the middle of the back down to the 
notch. Cut two tapes thirteen inches long, sew 
one end of each on the belt about three inches 
each side of the middle, and tack the lower end 
on the single hole nearest the bottom of the 
skirt. Place the hole nearest the top on the 
tape about four inches from the lower end of the 
tape, forming the double fold. Gather the top 
of the two breadths the width of your back from 
the under-arm seams, and sew to the belt. A 
band of velvet, about three inches wide, trims 
the front edge of the skirt; the lower edge is 
finished with a ruffle of the material headed with 
fur. A quarter of an inch seam is allowed in 
this pattern, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Velvet for band, 2 yards. 

Fur for trimming, 4 yards, 

Demi-TRaIweD Sxmr.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—front, two side gores, and back 
breadth, Cut the front and back with the lon- 
gest straight edges laid on the fold of the goods 
to avoid seams. Cut two pieces each of the pat- 
terns given for the side gores. ‘The notches at 
the top of the two side gores show where to lay 
the side pleat, which turns toward the back. 
Gather the back breadth, and sew to the b It. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams, Put 
the pattern together by the notches, and pay no 
attention to the grain of the paper, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 9 yards, 

Bur for two rows of trimming, 7 yards, 











Harper's Macazine, WEEKLY, 
AND Bazar. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTacE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers, 





& A Number of Harrer’s WEEK- 
Ly contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, NoveMBER 29, 1873. 


“GOLDEN GRAIN.” 


In Harper’s WEEKLY for November 
29 will be commenced an intensely in- 
teresting CurisrMas StTory, under the 
above title, by B. L. FarjEon, author of 
“ Blade-o’-Grass, “Bread -and-Cheese 
and Kisses,” “Joshua Marvel,” and 
other popular tales. Those whose sym- 
pathies were so warmly stirred by the 
sorrows and sufferings of that poor waif 
of society, Blade-o’-Grass, will be glad 
to learn that she bears a prominent 
part in the present story. “GoLDEN 
Gratn” is profusely and beautifully il- 
lustrated, and will unquestionably prove 
one of the most acceptable contribu- 
tions to the holiday literature of the 
year. 


> With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for November 22 was sent out 
gratuitously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing another installment of 
“ Puineas Repux,” and a rich variety 
of other interesting reading. 

Another illustrated Eicut-pace Sup- 
PLEMENT will be sent out gratuitously 
with the Number of HarpEr’s WEEKLY 
for November 29. : 





WB Cut Paper Patterns of the Dolman Demi- 
trained Suit, illustrated on the first page of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
page 767. 








X@> Our next Number will contain an extra- 
sized Pattern Sheet, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
House and Street Dresses; Children’s Suits ; 
Girls Water- proof Cloaks; Ladies and Chil- 
dren’s Knitted and Crochet Hoods, Shawls, etc. 
Ladies’ Under -Vests ; Rugs; Embroidery Pat- 
terns, elc., etc. ; with choice literary and pictorial 
attractions. 





THE VARYING MODES. 


HE word fashionable is one that has un- 
dergone a great change from its origi- 

nal meaning, and has come to signify almost 
entirely that to which its adapters have ap- 
plied it. In its first form it intended by no 
means to express peculiar conformance with 
the varying modes of dress, nor had it any 
more to do with dress than with dwellings, 
or with manners and habits. It seems to 
have had reference in the beginning simply 
to the fit and becoming fashion in which 
superior people lived, and to be fashionable 
was to be merely all that one ought to be— 
well made, well behaved, well housed and 
clothed and fed and served. Later it was 
naturally applied to the excellences of the 
aristocracy, and presently it was borrowed 
by the French, who had no word exactly 
corresponding to it. From them we have 
received it again, and with so French a 
comprehension of its meaning that it has 
become to many well-intentioned people a 
windmill against which they are always 
running a tilt. But why such a contest as 
that against the windmill should be contin- 
ually kept up is something not easy to un- 
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derstand. Surely there must have been 
fashions, as we now call them, as soon as 
the first wild beast skin wore out, for the 
natural and praiseworthy love of change 
inherent in the race would have formed the 
next one on a slightly different plan, if not 
with improvements, and it would seem to 
be useless to fight forever against a natural 
instinct. 

We do not at all declare, of course, that 
in the perpetual round of the modes each 
new one is more desirable than the last, but 
we contend that the round is inevitable till 
some radical alteration of the human con- 
stitution takes place, that one change is 
frequently the consequence of the other, 
that a subtle philosophy runs through them 
all, and that in feeling our way among them 
we come upon those really fine and valua- 
ble features of dress which we have, and 
which, once obtained, are not to be relin- 
quished. 

One would suppose, to listen to these cav- 
ilers, that fineries and fripperies were a 
thing of to-day, and deserving of reproba- 
tion with most of the other things of to-day. 
We wonder that they never take to heart 
Isaran’s description of the decoration of the 
daughters of Zion—“their tinkling orna- 
ments about their feet, and their cauls, and 
their round tires like the moon, the chains, 
and the bracelets, and the mufflers, the bon- 
nets, and the ornaments of the legs, and the 
head-bands, and the tablets, and the ear- 
rings, the rings, and nose jewels, the change- 
able suits of apparel, and the mantles, and 
the wimples, and the crisping-pins, the glass- 
es, and the fine linen, and the hoods, and the 
veils.” How many centuries ago was that! 
And yet it reads much like the description 
some puritanical critic might give of the 
modern lady’s paraphernalia, even to the 
crisping-pin. It has taken, we see, all these 
years to abolish the tinkling ornaments 
about their feet and the nose jewels alone; 
but they are abolished, and in all the rest 
that has been retained there is doubtless 
some show of reason, or it would have fol- 
lowed the fate of the nose jewels, or else it 
will follow them; for we have that optimist 
trust in the wise government of the world 
to believe that we shall certainly come out 
upon the right dress at last, and to believe, 
moreover, that as it is not likely to be mi- 
raculously revealed, we can come out upon 
it only through all these successive changes 
and choosings. 

The modes, it is to be admitted, changed 
more slowly in the old days. Now we have 
hundreds of fabrics to one in the elder peri- 
ods. The world ran in slow currents then ; 
now its movement is as swift as electricity 
and steam and machinery can make it, and 
of course the modes of dress move with their 
opportunities. In those old days, with less 
chance for display, with simpler materials, 
with more unquiet times, there was little 
stimulus to change. Sometimes the con- 
quest of a new people brought in new meth- 
ods, sometimes the discovery of another fab- 
ric. The Coan gauzes must have caused a 
revolution in summer apparel, and the ac- 
cessibility of silk suggested countless ideas 
impossible under the régime of the linen 
and woolen stuffs of previous wear. The 
Hebrew women, who went from the nomad- 
ic life of tents to the Egyptian cities, must 
have carried away with them many a cus- 
tom of the people whom they left behind 
when they again took up their march; and 
the Greeks, we know, brought eagerly adopt- 
ed novelties to Rome. Yet in choosing from 
the customs of others it seems to haye been 
a rule, with but few exceptions, to choose 
only those which agree with the climate 
and are not hostile to the national temper- 
ament of those who are at liberty to make 
the choice. The English, for instance, would 
never adopt the East Indian head-gear, since 
their sun forbids it; and though they seize 
the Oriental shawl], they reject the Oriental 
trowser. 

The modes, indeed, have changed slowly, 
but that they have changed, and that sig- 
nificantly, is to be seen in the fact that the 
ancient flowing robes, the dress of the ha- 
rem, the dress of the life when barbaric rude- 
ness without and barbaric restraint within 
made the wives of princes as much slaves as 
the women who carded their wool for them, 
has been abandoned for to-day’s dress of 
comparative freedom. Gropings after this 
lighter and freer dress we see in the sleeve 
and corset, in the steel and buckram, of the 
medieval costume. Use of the term free- 
dom in connection with that fearful struc- 
ture seems at first glance to be an impossi- 
ble absurdity, but such was its ultimate 
purpose. It was an attempt to adapt the 
dress to the figure, and that it should have 
completely succeeded at first was not to be 
expected. Nobody knows what gibes the 
brutal barons threw at their dames on the 
first sight of these hideous styles, though 
doubtless their introduction was by gradual 
degrees; but we may be sure that if they 
thought their superiors wore them, they 
would not have suffered their wives to lag 
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behind. Nor would the court of Britain be 
outdone by France; and France, we know, 
has always been the mother of ideas, at least 
in this direction. But out of this attempt 
has proceeded all that is of most importance 
in dress in our own day. Artistic sense has 
shaped it into beauty, and an increasing in- 
telligence has moditied it into practical use. 
Indeed, this very corset, which is so much 
an object of malediction, and abused, as it 
certainly has been, was one of our earliest 
benefactors in this line. Doubtless its first 
appropriators lay awake nights with the 
startling effect upon the nerves occasioned 
by the contemplation of such a daring in- 
novation. They had seen the armor of the 
knights fitting closely to the contour of the 
form, the rings and plates falling into place 
till all the beauty and strength of the figure 
found full play, and it had occurred to them 
that the advantages in freedom and comeli- 
ness of such dress were worth having. Some- 
thing of the sort there had previously been 
in a mild way. Under all their draperies 
the Roman women wore long, many-folded 
bandages, sustaining and compressing the 
figure, and probably the Grecian cestus was 
not always a mere narrow girdle. But the 
effect of this steel and buckram arrangement 
was in open sight, and must have aroused a 
whirlwind of contumely at first as a down- 
right encroachment upon masculine array ; 
and the wearing of it was probably consid- 
ered as bold an immodesty as the wearing 
of “plain waists” was considered not thirty 
years ago, and as unblushing an effrontery 
as the appropriation of paletots and jackets 
and outside pockets and big buttons and 
jockey hats was pronounced to be but yes- 
terday. It was, to be sure, an atrocious 
thing at first, little better than an iron cage, 
but it had a great endeavor in it, as its final 
success has proved; for, bad as it was, it 
was our emancipator, and unquestionably 
we owe to it to-day our release from the 
enslaving and weakening draperies of past 
eras, our health, our liberty to walk the 
streets alone, and some of our ability to de- 
fend ourselves. If this statement seems ex- 
travagant, we need but a moment’s thought 
to convince us how much change has result- 
ed from this single cause. Now when the 
day of tight-lacing is over, when sculptors 
and painters bave succeeded in teaching us 
the absolute lines of unalterable beauty in 
the female form, forever forbidding the wasp- 
like waist, the corset has become a comfort- 
able garment, allowing every muscle liber- 
ty, relieving the shoulders of the weight of 
flowing ells of cloth, displaying the figure 
in the proportions in which God made it, 
suffering abuse from none but fools; and if 
not perfection itself, it is probably paving 
the way for more thorough simplicity and 
freedom yet. 

In fact, it is evident that the modes must 
change till out of all their multitude we at- 
tain at last the complete and suitable dress. 
And even when that is attained, it must be 
varied for the various seasons and weathers, 
while then the style of its ornamentation 
will have to be occasionally renewed to pre- 
vent mere weariness of the flesh; for the 
pride of the eyes—that is, the love of color, 
outline, beauty—is something that we can 
not imagine ourselves dispensing with, even 
in the beatific state of angelhood itself! 








OUR FACES. 


\ N 7 E may pretend that it is otherwise, but 

we are all interested in our own faces ; 
and yet we treat them as badly as we do 
many other things in which we are deeply but 
ignorantly interested. The countenances of 
a nation define the characteristics of its peo- 
ple. Every human face indicates the moral 
training as well as the temperament and the 
ruling traits of its owner, just as much as 
every human form indicates the quality and 
amount of its physical exercise. This is 
proved by the varieties of human faces ev- 
ery where visible. Those whose whole lives 
have been given to physical labor, unbright- 
ened by an education of ideas, have always 
a stolid, stupid expression, even while their 
limbs and muscles are splendidly developed. 
The more savage a people, the uglier they 
are in facial development. The very feat- 
ures of their faces are disfigured by violent 
and ungoverned passions. People whose em- 
ployments are intellectual invariably have a 
large, clear gaze, a bright, out-raying ex- 
pression, as if from inward light shining 
through a vase. Where a fine organization 
and deep sensibility accompany the prac- 
tice of intellectual pursuits, often the feat- 
ures take on a transparent, luminous look. 
Persons endowed with powerful sensibility, 
however plain their features, always have 
moments of absolute beauty. “ My sister-in- 
Jaw is plain,” said one lady of another, who 
possessed such a countenance, “but I have 
seen her so absolutely beautiful at times that 
she drew every body in the room toward her. 
When she is very happy, her face kindles 
with an absolute radiance.” The refining 
effects « of high cole. to deep relig- 
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ious feelings, not only subdue evil passions, 
but beautify and elevate the entire expres- 
sion and bearing of an individual. Thus it is 
a physical as well as moral fact that it is in 
the power of every person to improve his 
own beauty as well as bearing by a constant 
control of passion and temper, and a deep 
and constant cultivation of the intellectual 
faculties, pure affections, and the moral na- 
ture. 

It is a physical as well as spiritual fact 
that the concentration of desire upon one 
object of thought, upon a single subject, 
shows itself in some feature of the face as 
distinctly as it stamps its effect upon the 
character. This is why we see so many dis- 
torted and almost deformed faces, so few 
symmetrical and spiritually beautiful ones. 
Comparatively few haye the desire, and few- 
er still have the leisure, to cultivate that 
harmony of thought and temper which is 
sure to shine forth from within, and har- 
monize every feature. Work and struggle, 
care and fret, bustle, hurry, and wearing-out 
ambition, make the law of average American 
life. It all shows in our poor faces—in our 
sharp, eager, restless, weary, unhappy faces. 
Look about you on a ferry-boat crossing the 
river near the standard dinner hour. It is 
more than the want of dinner that gives that 
hungry look to eleven out of every twelve 
mortals that you see homeward-bound. It 
is the consuming care, the ever-repeated, 
never-ending daily care; it is the struggle 
to live, the curse of the want of money, and 
the curse of ever-craving, unsatisfied wants— 
physical, affectional, spiritual—which have 
seamed and scarred those faces, and made 
those sunken eye-sockets the craters of burn- 
ed-out fires. Don’t say, “ Never mind about 
the face!” We all mind about our faces, 
and we mind very much about the faces that 
we see. It may be too late to make our 
own very beautiful, though never too late 
to beautify them; but it is not too late to 
serve the next generation through the souls 
and faces of our children. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT. 


INCE the introduction of fur sacques, cloaks 
of cloth and similar fabrics have been very 
little worn ; besides, all large wraps have been 
considered incongruous with the short walking 
suits; hence there has been little novelty and 
yariety in such garments. ‘There is, however, 
always a desire for some dressy over-garment of 
velvet, cashmere, or cloth, to complete midwin- 
ter costumes, and at the present moment this 
want is met in the ample and simple-shaped Dol- 
man, which is at once a comfortable and stylish 
cloak. An illustration on our first page repre- 
sents a gracefully shaped Dolman, of which a 
cut paper pattern is published. ‘This model has 
popularized the Dolman, as its simple shape ob- 
viates all the old objections to this wrap; it does 
not draw across the back, fits well on the tour- 
nure, and is easily put on, requiring as little ad- 
justment as the plainest circular cloak. The 
back is a loose sacque shape, with a seam down 
the middle, left open below the waist, and with- 
out the troublesome postilion pleats formerly 
used, The ample side pieces are warm, and, to 
be stylish, must be very long, and square-corner- 
ed below, while their upper part is set in just 
above the point of the shoulder to give a short 
shoulder seam. The fronts fall well below the 
waist, like the round points of a mantilla, and 
may be fastened, at the throat only, by a silver 
clasp, as in the illustration, or, if preferred, can 
be buttoned their entire length. To hold the 
winged side pieces in proper shape, making them 
form the Dolman sleeve, an elastic band or tape 
is sewed to each front seam, passed under the 
arm, and tacked to the back seam of the wing ; 
this adjusts the cloak properly, making the back 
hang loosely, and merely outlining the figure. 
This graceful effect would be spoiled by putting 
a belt underneath to confine the back to the 
waist, as was formerly done. 

The Dolman from which onr illustration is 
taken is of black diagonal cloth, with the twill 
conspicuously wide in the present fashion, and 
is bordered with black marten (Alaska sable) 
fur. A band of passementerie in which jet is 
introduced is sewed on each seam. ‘The lining 
is of thin black silk slightly wadded. In se- 
lecting materials for this cloak avoid all stiff un- 
yielding cloths, such as the beavers and tricots 
used for jackets, choosing instead soft pliable 
cloths in the new diagonal, armure, or basket- 
woven designs. Such cloths cost $6 50 or $7 
ayard. ‘The band of fur is the most appropri- 
ate trimming, but there are also less expensive 
garnitures of yak braid and beayy fringes. For 
velvet Dolmans choose Lyons velvet three-quar- 
ters of a yard wide, and trim with a band of 
silver-fox or else fisher-tail fur, or, for more 
dressy cloaks, use wide jet galloon and lace, with 
a fringe entirely of jet underneath the lace. 
Camel’s-hair and cashmere Dolmans of black or 
of dark colors are especially useful, because, 
though exceedingly warm-looking for mjdwin- 
ter, their flannel linings may be removed, and 
they will serve for the demi-seasons also; for 
this reason they are not usually trimmed with 
fur, but are braided elaborately, sometimes all 
over the garment, and again merely in set fig- 
ures or a border, and are edged with thick fringe 
of curled or crimped tape. The fashion of 
making the wrap of the suit material is now sel- 
dom followed, except for those wearing mourn- 








- from $2 to $4 a yard, 


ing. It is far better economy to have an inde- 
pendent wrap of the Dolman shape made of 
black or some dark neutral color that will serve 
with all dresses. Gray and brown cashmere 
Dolmans, braided all over with silk soutache, or 
else with rough woolen braid of the same shade, 
are worn with black dresses, and are especially 
popular with stylish young ladies, For opera 
wraps, and as sorties du bal, the Dolman is 
made of white cashmere, or else of some pale 
tint, such as pearl, sky blue, or pink, and is em- 
broidered or braided with white, and also orna- 
mented with ‘white jet” beads; a border of 
white-fox fur and fringe edges the garment. 

Short suits and demi-train cariiage costumes 
are both worn with Dolmans. ‘That shown in the 
illustration is of maroon-colored silk, trimmed 
with velvet of the same shade, bands of fur, and 
pleated rufiles of silk. ‘The three front breadths 
have a flat tablier, while the back has a long over- 
skirt, tastefully draped, and open below the dra- 
pery. ‘This over-skirt is not made separate from 
the lower skirt, but is gathered to the same belt, 
and the lower parts are tacked to the demi-train 
to keep them in position, A basque of any sim- 
ple stylish shape completes the dress. 


FUR BORDERS, 


Fur trimmings are exceedingly popular this 
winter, and, as they are very expensive, it is for- 
tunate that a narrow border of two and a half 
or three inches is considered more stylish than 
wider ones. The fine dark fisher-tail borders 
that resemble Russian sable are especially ele- 
gant for trimming velvet Dolmans. A band of 
this fur an inch wide on the pelt spreads out its 
long fleece to two inches and a half on the right 
side, and costs $12 a yard. The beautiful sil- 
yer-fox fur of silvery hue, with white tips, is an- 
other favorite trimming for velvet, and costs from 
$10 to $15 a yard. The pretty gray chinchilla 
borders are in greater favor this year than they 
have been of late, and cost from $6 to $8 a 
yard; fine Arica chinchilla is even more costly. 
The most popular dark fur for trimming cloth, 
cashmere, and, indeed, velvet cloaks, is the ine: 
pensive black marten, which is sold in the styl- 
ish trimming width, in its various qualities, for 
‘The white-fox fur, used 
on evening Dolmans and for trimming children’s 
cloaks, costs from $1 50 to $2 50. Otter, seal, 
and beaver borders are also worn. The pretty 
bands of grayish white grebe are $6 a yard, 





GENTLEMEN'S FASHIONS. 

There is no change in the full-dress suits worn 
by gentlemen at evening receptions, dinners, and 
the opera, The swallow-tail coat, low vest, and 
pantaloons are made from the same piece of fine 
black cloth. The narrow folded neck-tie is of 
white muslin, or perhaps of silk, and the ample 
shirt front is of doubled linen very lightly em- 
broidered, or else merely corded on the edges. 
Fanciful pleats, tucks, hem-stitching, and elabo- 
rate needle-worked bosoms are not worn. ‘The 
standing English collar and the turned-over col- 
lar are both worn. 

The suit for general use when making calls, at 
church, at home, the theatre, and for promenad- 
ing, is a double-breasted Prince Albert frock- 
coat of fancy check and line goods, or else of 
plain blue or black cloths. The vest is of the 
same material, The pantaloons are light gray 
or lavender. Coat sleeves are cut very full. 
Pantaloons are worn larger in the limbs. White 
fustian double-breasted vests are also worn with 
walking suits. 

For business and traveling suits the entire 
suit is made of English materials of plaid or 
checks of very dark colors. The coat is either 
a double-breasted reefing sack or else the New- 
market double-breasted coat, made with flaps at 
the waist and pockets. An extra pair of gray 
pantaloons makes variety with these suits. 

Overcoats are in various shapes. The fine 
fur beavers and Elysians are used for overcoats 
to be worn on most occasions. These may be 
made up either in fitted surtouts or in looser 
sacks. The long Ulster overcoat for traveling 
is made of Irish frieze, or else of heavy Scotch 
goods, and costs from $35 to $60. Cape oyer- 
coats are also stylish, and are affected by slen- 
der young gentlemen. The King William over- 
coat of smooth or ribbed cloth is buttoned in 
front like a sack, and has a cape all around. 
The Glengarry has a cape in front only, and is 
made either with or without sleeves, 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, ETC. 


Shirt bosoms are of plain doubled linen, stitched 
or corded near the edge; pleated bosoms are sel- 
dom seen. The most stylish standing collar, 
called the Creedmoor, has the fronts carelessly 
broken over, and almost meeting. Turned-down 
collars are narrower than the Byron shape, and 
are pointed in front. Cuffs are wide and flaring. 

Figured silk neck-ties rival those of plain col- 
ors. The ground is black, or else very dark, 
with a white ring, dot, or tiny Japanese figure. 
The bias Windsor scarf, to be tied in a bow, is 
the first choice. Made-up neck-ties are large and 
flat in the English style; they are folded so 
broadly that they almost conceal the shirt bo- 
som. High vests are worn with such neck-ties, 
giving an appearance of warmth and comfort in 
cold weather. Fancy scarf rings and pins are 
of oxidized silver mixed with French gilt. 


HATS, 


The silk hat for dressy wear is of the glossiest 
black. It has a heavy yeoman bell crown, from 
six to eight inches deep, with a brim one and 
seven-eighths inches broad, made with a round 
open D’Orsay curve. The band is wide, and the 
price is $9. A new opera turban of felt has a 
round soft crown with wide flaring brim turned 
up all around. The crown may be indented in 
Alpine fashion. Price $5. Another pocket hat, 
suitable for the street, has an Alpine crown and 





flat brim, all of soft black felt. This is shapely 
and stylish when worn, but may be folded away 
in the pocket without injuring it. Price $5; 
the same style for boys costs $4. For business 
and general wear are felt hats with high square 
or round crowns and D’Orsay brims like those 
on silk hats: price $5. For midwinter are tur- 
bans of Shetland seal, made with double bands 
that are alike on both sides, and may be worn 
turned up or down as one fancies, They cost 
from $15 to $30. 
SHOES. 

Boots are very little worn. Gentlemen prefer 
thé wide English shoe of calf-skin, made with 
the projecting soles called by dealers ‘‘ broad 
welts,” and with very low heels. These are com- 
fortable to walk in, and make the foot look sym- 
metrical though not small. The shoe is button- 
ed on the side for general wear, and costs $19. 
Fine kid boots with elastic sides are chosen for 
full-dress. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dress materials, to Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; and A. T. Srewarr & Co.; for furs, 
to C. G. GuntHER’s Sons ; and for gentlemen’s 
clothing, to Brooxs Brorurrs; W. R. Bowne; 
D. D, Youmans; Union Apams; and Graze & 
Son. 





PERSONAL. 


Ricuarp Baxter is finally to have a statue 
to his memory by the inhabitants of Kiddermin- 
ster, to cost $3500. He was born in 1618, and 
although laborious and very popularas a preach- 
er, he held an uncertain and fluctuating position 
between the conflicting parties in the civil war. 
He was present at several sieges, and was several 
times the victim of the persecuting enactments 
of the time. The bad JerrReys once sent him 
to prison when he was seventy years old. He 
was a prolific writer, but his works being most- 
ly polemical, are now little read. His most pop- 
ular book is the Saints’ Heerlasting Rest. 

—Dr. Harotp Browne, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, remarked at a recent clerical Conference at 
Ely that he was afraid that in all Protestant 
countries not the Church only, but religion, was 
losing its hold upon the poor, and that of the 
two the Church of England ‘had far better lose 
the rich. The minister of ‘God is the natural 
defender of the poor, and he had better err by 
defending him too much than by deserting him 
when he needs defense.” 

—Of Mazzrni a curious anecdote is related, 
as showing the tendency of great minds on sol- 
emn occasions. At the time of his death he re- 
opened his will and wrote in it: ‘“‘I open once 
more my will to order that when they burn me 
they esp my ashes at home. By all the super- 
nal and infernal gods, my skin shall not serve 
the charlatan Moderates for a drum to beat at 
fair-time.”” 

—TourGvueEne#FF, the famous Russian novel- 
ist, is said to be quite broken down by recent 
misfortunes. Within a year his wife and only 
daughter have died; by the failure of his Pa- 
risian banker most of his earnings have been 
swept away; and a nephew to whom he was 
greatly attached has been sent to prison for out- 
rageous felonies. The poor novelist writes very 
little now, as he says his stories, reflecting his 
own heart, are too sombre. 

—Toshow, probably, that “the pen is mightier 
than the sword,” Mr. W. D. Wis, of Odell, Il- 
linois, has written 1170 words—a large part of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew—on one side of a postal 
card. As a dissemination of that portion of St. 
Matthew, it will probably be regarded as a fail- 
ure, the penmanship being too absurdly small 
for popular perusal. 

—Miss Emma Aszort, formerly the soprano 
of Rey. Dr. Cuaprn’s choir, is in Europe pursu- 
ing her musical studies, and has received an of- 
fer from Parri to sing in Mr. Mapiuson’s Lon- 
don season. The success of Miss AnsorT has 
been predicted by Keiioae@, Nizsson, PAREPA- 
Rosa, SANTLEY, and others, 

—Mr. Hepworts Drxon has enrolled himself 
in the noble order of lecturers, and will embark 
for this republic in January to tell us from the 

latform what his notions are about ‘‘German 

mperialism’”’ and ‘Spanish Republicanism.” 
Colonel JouN Hay has a few short contracts 
out on the latter, which he is taking in as rap- 
idly as the pene will permit. 

—Prince Merrernicu has just sold the largest. 
and finest cask of wine in his cellars at the Cas- 
tle of Johannisberg at an enormous figure—the 
highest ever paid in the Rheingau. It is the 
only remaining cask of the famous vintage of 
1861. The purchaser is Mr. Consul BaveEr, at 
Moscow, and the price paid for the cask, con- 
ene 1400 bottles, was about $8 33 per bottle. 

—Mr. Forster, a man of some eminence in 
the public affairs of England, remarked recently 
in reference to that country, that ‘it is not true 
that the poor are getting poorer, but it is true 
that all classes aspire to live on a higher scale 
of comfort than sufficed to content the last gen- 
eration, and that inasmuch as there is far more 
of absolute enjoyment, the battle of life, the 
stretching of ways and means, continues to be 
as intense as heretofore.” 

—The late A. H. Davenport, a member of the 
respectable family of Hoyts, of Connecticut, 
was not only an excellent actor and kind-heart- 
ed man, but had a keen sense of the ludicrous. 
During the prevalence of yellow fever in New 
Orleans, in 1867, he was manager of the Acade- 
my of Music in that city. Another actor of the 
same name, Playing at the St. Charles, died, and 
the report went North that it was ‘ Dolly.” 
His mother sent a dispatch to the proprietor of 
the Academy of Music, saying, ‘ Please send on 
my son’s remains.”’ The dispatch being turned 
over to him, he repaired to the telegraph office 
and penned the following reply: “‘ Dear mother, 
Ishall bring on my remains in about two weeks. 
‘Dotty.’” 

—‘ Mark Twain” has made a decided hit in 
London with his lecture on the Sandwich Isl- 
ands. The Hxaminer says his “dry manner, his 
admirable self-possession, and perfectly grave 
countenance formed a background that made 
the humorous portion of the lecture irresisti- 
ble.”” The Spectator remarks, ‘‘ He began on one 
of the evenings with referring to the complaints 
that he had not been well heard throughout the 
hall, and threw a tone of high moral ardor and 
resolye into his promise to make himself ade- 
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quately heard, which, delivered as it was, with 
the utmost immobility and gravity of demeanor, 
was irresistibly humorous. And then he glide 
off into a candid ayowal of his wish to gratify 
the violent temporary and momentary hunger 
for information about the Sandwich Islands, 
with as serious an air as if the fame of the Sand- 
wich Islands was really in every mouth, and 
anxiety about them the ruling passion of every 
heart. The humor in all this was the arxious 
travesty of the intellectual assumptions of the 
easy man of the world which it suggested. The 
ease and frankness of the speaker impressed you 
with his complete command of all the cocial 
currents of the day; and then the oddity of the 
false notes, touched so easily and in such appar- 
ent good faith—the virtuous ardor about mak- 
ing himself heard—the resolve either to appease 
or to stimulate to a still higher level of enthusi- 
asm the assumed thirst for knowledge about 
the Sandwich Isles—became in the highest de- 
gree TOES It was the same when he con- 
fessed casually to the audience the kind of prob- 
lem which had exercised his mind most in con- 
nection with this subject; and his belief that it 
belonged to that region of the unknown and un- 
knowable which it is the mere knight-errantry 
of reason to attempt to explore. This problem 
was ‘why the Sandwich Islands should have 
been put away out there in the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean’—a point which he declared to be 
not really ‘ open to criticism,’ so that it would 
not be ‘graceful to dwell upon it.’ ” 

—President Grant has indicated his accept- 
ance of the invitation of the trustees of the 
American Museum of Natural History in Cen- 
tral Park to lay the corner-stone of the noble 
edifice now in process of erection by the De- 
partment of Parks for the permanent occupa- 
tion of the museum. The ceremony will take 
place early in the coming spring. 

—The Emperor Wit1aM having ascertained 
that a granddaughter of BEETHOVEN is at pres- 
ent living in Vienna in great destitution, gener- 
ously ordered that during her lifetime five per 
cent, of the proceeds from the performance of 
BEETHOVEN'S opera of Fidelio at the Royal Opera 
at Berlin shall be regularly assigned to her. 

—King Wii1am Toxasaco of the Sandwich 
Islands has shown himself a great tactician. A 
mutiny having lately taken place in his house- 
hold troops, he disbanded the entire corps of 
fifty-four rank and file. He maintains the posi- 
tion that the Sandwich Islands need no standing 
army, and the people are with him, 

—A private letter recently received from Lon- 
don describes “George Eliot” as having an ex- 
pression of countenance quite handsome when 
animated by conversation. ‘‘ Her figure is good, 
her bearing graceful, and her manners elegant. 
Her friends, those on familiar terms with her, 
speak of her as charming. Some of her ad- 
mirers think that her speech is even superior to 
her written thought. On her manuscript she 
toils tremendously, working on an average six 
hours a day, and rarely accomplishing in that 
time more than 300 or 400 words. Her labors 
are so exhaustive that she devotes all the remain- 
der of the time to recreation and rest. She has 
been urged to abandon literary labors for the 
benefit of her health ; but she is unwilling to do 
so, declaring she could not live without writing; 
that writing, more than aught else, constitutes 
her truest life. She is exceedingly ambitious ; 
and, conscious that she has a vast reputation to 
sustain, she is constantly striving to surpass her 

revious efforts. Eminent as she is as a noyel- 
ist, her dearest desire is to be a great poet, and 
she is said to regard the Spanish Gypsy as her 
best production. The great success of Middle- 
march delights her, for she admits that it is her 
best prose work.”” That seems to be the general 
judgment in this country. 

ihe funeral of Louisa MunLBACH was at- 
tended by the most distinguished people in Ber- 
lin—a city rich in every sort of talent and cul- 
ture. Near her are the graves of her husband, 
Hxcet, the philosopher, and Irriann, the ac- 
tor. The Rey. Dr. Sypon delivered the funeral 
oration, and closed with this tribute: “It has 
been said that she whose death we mourn was 
a disbeliever in the immortality of the soul. I 
know it is a calumny, and-I will repeat here 
what I heard her exclaim eleven years ago, at 
this very grave, at the moment when her hus- 
band’s coffin was lowered into it, and she stood 
here, frantic with grief, with her two. littte 
daughters. ‘No!’ she cried, in a voice choked 
by tears—‘no: a mind that has created so many 
original works, in which it will live here on 
earth, can not sink back into nothing.’ Carb 
GurzKow laid a laurel wreath on the coffin, say- 
ing only, ‘Adieu, dear, gifted, faithful friend.’ 
On the following day a slab was placed on 
the mound, bearing the inscription, “CLARA 
Monn, aged fifty-nine, the historical novelist 
of Germany.” 

—Dr. ADLER, the learned rabbi, has in press, 
in England, a Commentary on the Targum Onke- 
los,” the celebrated verson of the Pentateuch. 

—A atteues Wi) Raa 1p ne 
Franklin (Pennsylvania’ it a pen sket 
of Mr. auras J. DREXEL, the head of the 
eminent banking house bearing his name. He 
says: “I see very often passing my window in 
the early evenings of these pleasant autumn 
days, mounted on a handsome bay. horse, a gen- 
tleman who at first sight would strike one as be- 
ing a comfortable, intelligent country squire, 
coming into town to discuss markets, crops, or 
stocks. He is a man approaching middle life, 
of medium height, rather stout, with a finely 
developed head, quite bald.on the top, ruddy 
complexion, keen, dark, expressive eyes, a very 
handsome nose, with delicately chiseled nos- 
trils, a kindly but firm mouth shaded bya heavy 
brown mustache, and a chin decidedly double. 
His manner and expression (except the eyes, 
which might have belonged to the jolly friar in 
Robin Hood) ave rather grave, the result proba- 
bly of that severe discipline that belongs to 
those who successfully wrestle with the money- 
changers of the world. There is, however, a 

eniality that betrays itself in spite of the ae 

ines about the mouth, and that shows noble 
impulses and good purposes behind the artifi- 
cial fortifications which the ways of the world 
have made necessary. The ensemble indicates 
health, manliness, strong common-sense, with 
refinement and artistic tastes.” The corre- 
spondent concludes his interesting sketch by 
stating, what every intelligent person in Phila- 
delphia knows, that Mr. DREXEL is an earnest 
Christian gentleman, a man of large charities 
unostentatiously given, and one of the most 
modest and unassuming of men. 1 
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Sofa-Pillow.—Raised and Application 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus sofa-pillow is worked on cloth in raised and appli- 
nd is edged with tw: 
orners with loops of similar cord and tas- 
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Chatelaine Spectacle Case, Figs. 1-3. 
Tuts spectacle case of card-board, 
be suspended from the belt, is covered on the outside with 


maroon moiré, and on the inside with 


is worked 


al hook. 
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Fig. 1.—CuArevainr Spectacle 
Case. ree Fi 
2 and 3, Page 757. J 





Chatelaine 
Vinaigrette Case, 


Tuts case, which is de: 
signed to hold a cut 





hoop. These hoops a 
nished with a French gilt-lock. On 
the case t French gilt bands, on 
ened the string 
For ‘each string 
requisite length, 


e joined with a 











ow, of which Fig. 2 
brown cloth, on which 
cloth is applied. " 


e worked in knotted stitch with valle silk. 
ting on the light brown cloth is coy- 
ered with silk cord in three shades of brown, which is 
stitched on with silk of the same color. 
apply leaves of green cloth in several shades. 
ves and the stems and vines are worked in half- 
polka stitch with green and brown silk. 
so embroidered in half-polka stitch, as shown by 


* leather, which is or- 


i el 


quarters long, which are joined at the 
ends with a shield. 
with maroon moiré, on which a monogram 


side of the shield set a bow of 
maroon moiré ribbon and a met- 


shown by Fig. 
shown by 
7, may be used for or- 
namenting the spectacle 
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saddler’s silk, 


tal vinaigrette, consists of 
two parts of equal size, which are covered on the out- 
side with violet velvet, and on the inside with faille 
of the same color, and are edged with'a French gilt 


worked in knotting and braid-wor 
e six piéces of gold cord of the 
ake up a gold bead on each. piece, 
double it so that the bead comes in the middle, and 


HARPER’ ‘S BAZAR. 
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On the dark cloth 
‘The veins of 


‘The piece of light 


which is designed to 


maroon velvet, and is 
bound on the edge 
with a strip of Russia 


namented with an in- 
laid gold border. The 
case is six inches 
and a half long and 
an inch and seven- 
eighths wide. The 
upper half is embroid- 
ered, The embroid- 
y is worked on maroon velvet with gold thread and maroon 
silk in point Russe and knotted stitch, 
stitched on with maroon silk. Fig. 2, page 757, shows the | 
embroidery design in full si 
fastened two chains of gilt bronze. each five inches and three- 








Fig. 1.—Sora-Pittow.—RalisE 
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2d round (right side o} 
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AND APPLICATION EMBROIDERY. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
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after finishing the foun- 
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Fig. 2.—Section: or Sora-Prtiow, 
Emprowery.—Foui Size. 


Fic. 1.—Ratsep AND APPLICATION 


_(Novemser 29, 1873. 





then slip the ends through the band. ‘Take always four 
ends together, take up seven gold beads on every two 
middle ends, and with the free ends work the braid-work 
(see Fig. 2, page 189, Harper’s Bazar, No. 11, Vol. V., 
and the accompanying description). Care should be 
taken, however, that one bead always comes between 
two double knots. When the beads are used up, take 
always two gold threads together, and with-these wok 
a six-strand braid. Run the strings crosswise through 
the ring, fasten the ends togeth 
with a violet moiré bow. The ends of the bow 
trimmed with gold cord, gold beads, and fringe, 
shown by the illustration, For each fringe strand run 
the gold thread through the ribbon from the back to 
the front, crochet six chain stitches, and fasten the 
thread. Finally, fasten a French gilt hook on the wrong 
side of the bow. 


































Knitted Three-cornered Shawl] worn as a 
Hood. 
See illustration on page 757. 

Tuts shaw] is worn as a hood by arranging the mid- 
dle corner on the head and tying the ends together in 
front. It is worked with black split zephyr worsted and 
coarse steel knitting-needles. ‘The original consists of 
a foundation s four inches long on the side, and 
twenty-five inches and a quarter wide from the middle 
of the side 
to the middle 
corner. ‘This 
foundation is 
edged with a 
border seven 
inches and a 
quarter wide, 
and on both 
ends of the 








st. (stitch), and 
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and 4th rounds.— 
All knit plain. Repeat the Ist-4th 
rounds 74 times, and in doing this 
always k. 2'together at the beginning 

of the 2d and 4th rounds, and 

at the end of the 2d round 

always k. 4 together instead 

of thelast 2. ‘Chis completes 
S the foundation of the 
shawl, Now edge 
the shawl with the 
border, which is work- 
ed in connec- 
tion with the 
foundation in 
two parts, in 
rounds going 
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back and forth, in 
an & jour design. 
To do this first make a foun- 
dation of 10 st., then knit 
off the edge st. of the long side of the foundation of 
the shawl, and finish the round with a foundation of 
10st. Going back on the foundation, knit the 1st round. 
—All knit plain. 2d round.—Alwa 
o., k. 2 together; at the end of the round widen 2 st. 
To do this work on the last st. 1k. (knit’ plain), 1 p. 
(purled), 1k. | 3d—-20th rounds.—Like the 2d round; 

at the end of each of these rounds always widen 2 st. 
It is to be observed that the st. is always knit off to- 
gether with the t. t. 0. lying back of it. Knit four 
rounds more all plain, and then ghain off the st. loose- 
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ly. The other part of the border is worked in a similar 
manner, with this difference only, that the edge st. of 
two sid e taken up together on needles. Having 





also finished the second part of the border, sew the edge 
st. of both parts together from the wrong side, and then 
finish the border on the outer edge with fringe. shown 
by the illustration. For this fringe take a strand of 
black split zephy sted of the requisite length and 
fourteen threads thick, and tie it together with yellow 
filling silk at intervals of seven-eighths of an inch each, 
Cut the worsted strand through between every two knots, 
which forms the balls or tassels seen in the illustration, 
Embroider dots with yellow silk on the foundation, and 
on the ends of the shawl fasten black Angora tassels 
trimmed with yellow silk. 












Black Gros Grain and Gray Poplin Dress. 

gros grain is trimmed with puits 
and kilt-pleated ruffles of the mate! ‘The over-skir' 
and waist are of gray Trish poplin; the over-skirt is 
trimmed with a ruffle of the 
material, ‘The waist is furnish- 
ed with a binding, reve 
rolls of black gros grain. ‘The 
vests are also of gros grain. 
Lace fraise and under-sleeves. 


Pearl Gray Poult de 
Soie Dress. 

Taurs dress is made of pearl 
gray poult de soie; the trim- 
ming consists of ruffles and 
folds of the material, white 
lace, and bows of pink gros 
grain ribbon. raise of pleat- 
ed crépe lisse, and lace under- 
sleeves. 
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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own Corre- 
SPONDEN 
Anecdotes of Landseer.—An un- 
just Steward.—Young Brown, 
I TOLD you in my last let- 
ter that Sir Edwin Land- 
seer would be found to have died rich- 
er than any of his brethren of the brush 
save Tur He has left no less than 
a hundred and eighty thousand pounds. 
Curiously enough, though so rich, and 
very genial in disposition, he never en- 
tertained under his own roof. His din- 
ner-parties were given at a friend’s house 
Fig. 2.—Pornt —that of the well-known Jacob Bell, 
Russe Emprorpery the chemist, and, after his death, at 
For SpecractE Case. that of Mr. Hills, his successor. He 
[See Fig. 1, Page 756.] was a master of that sort of conversa- 
tion, if it can be called so, which con- 
sists in anecdotes, and if those generally concerned himself, they 
were not the less interesting on that account. Egotism is only 
repulsive when the Ego himself is not worth hearing about. 
Enormous as were the sums given for Landseer’s pictures in 
later years, they sold at first, even the best of them, for com- 
paratively small sums. © Brunel, the great engineer, when enter- 
taining a party of artists (among wliom was Landseer) in his new 
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Knrtrep THRrE-CORNERED SHAWL, worRN As A Hoop. 


house, expressed a wish that each of his guests should paint for 
a particular room a picture on panel, the price to be £500 apiece. 
And hence came Sir Edwin’s ‘* Midsummer Night's Dream.” 

Only a few y before his death, the great animal painter 
was taking some nds over the South Kensington gallery, and 
while explaining to them some peculiarity in his own ‘“ Jack in 
Office” —the dog, you know, in charge of the barrow, who looks 
down with such contempt upon the hungry curs—he happened 
to touch the picture. The policeman saw him, and hurried up. 

‘You must not touch the pictures, Sir. Don’t you know that 
it is forbidden ?” said he, severely. 

“But, my good fellow, I have touched this picture a hundred 
times,” said Sir Edwin. 

“*Then all I can say is, you ought to be ashamed of yourself, at 
your time of life, to say so.” 

‘The claimant and his friends have sprung a mine upon the 
prosecution. They have suddenly produced a very ‘ straight” 
witness, who professes to be the steward of the Osprey, and to 
have picked up the defendant after the wreck of the Bella, 
‘There is no more doubt of his being perjured than of his friend 
“* Sir Roger” being 
above the average 
weight of mankind, 
but he has been 
kept so“ di 
none of his antece- 
dents can be got at, 
even by Mr. Haw- 
kins. The prosecu- 
tion have ‘‘ wired” 
to New York, from 
which he hails, for 
personal _ particu- 
lars, and the Lord 
Chief Justice has 
forbidden Mr. Jean 
Luie, who had ur- 
gent private affairs 
in America, it 
seems, requiring 
his presence imme- 
diately after he had 
given his evidence, 
to leave the coun- 
try in the mean 
time. No notice 
whatever i 
en to the pros 
tion that this man 
would be called, 
though it is proved 
Kenealy had got 
possession of him 
so early as July, 
and it is only nat- 
ural that we should 
wish to have an 
“account of his 
stewardship” from 
other lips besides 
his own. To call 
such a witness as 
Mr. Jean Luie—so 
sel sessed, sO 
well - informed, -so 
perfectly unknown 
to every human be- 
ing, and so very 
anxious to return 
to New York on 
Saturday — shows 
that the game of 
the defense has be- 
come desperate in- 
deed. Of course 
Kenealy’s object 
has been to rebut 
the tattooing evi- 
dence, and Mr. 
Jean Luie depose: 
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without tattoo marks. This interesting young man, ac- 
cording to the steward’s account, passed his days on 
board ship in being washed, in getting drunk, in picking 
oakum for amusement (absit omen, for oakum is at 
they pick in jails), and in reading The Garden of the 
Soul. 

We have had your Mark Twain lectwing upon the 
Sandwich Islands in our Hanover Square Rooms to 
crowded audiences. Upon the whole, he has “taken,” 
but he has yet not a little to learn. His dryness is so 
excessive that one feels inclined to resent it as too gross 
an affectation, and his ‘leading up” to his points is too 
obvious. Moreover, he has not taken to heart Lord 
Chesterfield’s advice about leaving a room. Instead of 
ending his lecture with a pyrotechnic display, one doesn’t 
know when he has got through it. I should not mention 
these blemishes but that he has good stuff in him, and 
is evidently capable of much better things. His ex- 
travagancies of humor are really excellent. One of 
them made me laugh “‘consumedly” last night. An 
amalgamated company of 
mean men had a. servant in 
their employ whose duty was 
to manage certain blasting op- 
erations. In using the crow- 
har too vigorously the powder 
exploded and blew him up in 
the air. You saw him first a 
man, then a dog, then a bird, 
then a bee, then nothing ; then 
a bee again, then a bird, then 
a dog, then a man, and so he 
came down, exactly into the 
very hole he had been working 
at. He had been away (up in 
the air) only a quarter of an 
hour, and, as it were, upon 
his masters’ business, yet that 
amalgamated company of 
mean men deducted those fi 
teen minutes when they paid 
him his wages. 
you read Young 
Brown, now coming out in the 
Cornhill? It is not a good 
novel, such; but it has 
some very wonderful writing 
in it. It is as wise as Fielding (and 
almost as coarse), and it depicts the 
British aristocracy in a manner that 
shows the author knows them to the 
backbone. Every bo asking who 
is the writer. I only know one man 
in England—no, he is not in England ; 
he is unhappily an outlaw, and obliged Shes}. 
to live in France—I only know one Fig. 3.—Pornt 
Englishman, I say, capable of writing Rosse Empromery 
it, namely, Mr. Grenville Murray, a FOR Specracte Case. 
natural son of the late Duke of Buck- [See Fig. 1, Page 756.] 
ingham, and whilom in the Foreign 
Office, the author of the Roving Englishman, and the late edit- 
or (which was his ruin) of the Queen’s Messenger. Time will 
show. A greater contrast to Old Kensington than its successor, 
Young Brown, it is impossible to imagine. 

The story I sent you some weeks ago about the wolf-boy of 
Oude appears to have received confirmation. This young Rom- 
ulus has been “‘interviewed” by the Indian newspaper report- 
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than outraged at the proposition you have made 
to her?” 

“‘T have made no proposition to her ladyship.” 

** Have you made none to her daughter ?” 

‘Certainly I have. I have asked her to be 
my wife.” 

“<*Come, Mr. Thwaite, do not palter with me.” 

“¢Palter with you! Who dares to say that I 
palter? I have never paltered. Paltering is— 
lying, as I take it. Let the Countess be my en- 
emy. I have not said that she should not be so. 
She might have answered my letter, I think, 
when the old man died. In our rank of life we 
should have done so, It may be different with 
lords and titled ladies. Let it pass, however. I 
did not mean to make any complaint. I came 
here because you sent for me.” 

“*Yes, I did send for you,” said the Sergeant, 
wishing with all his heart that he had never been 
persuaded to take a step which imposed upon 
him so great a difficulty. ‘‘I did send for you. 
Lady Anna Lovel has expressed a wish to see 
you before she leaves London.” 

*T will wait upon Lady Anna Lovel.” 

“T need hardly tell you that her wish has been 
opposed by her friends.” 

** No doubt it was.” 

“But she has said with so much earnestness 
that,she can not consider herself to be absolved 
from the promise which she made to you when 
she was a child—” 

**She was no child when she made it.” 

“Tt does not signify. She can not be ab- 
solved from the promise which I suppose she did 
make—” 

“‘ She certainly made it, Sergeant Bluestone.” 

*¢ Will you allow me to continue my state- 
ment? It will not occupy you long. She as- 
sures her mother that she can not consider her- 
self to be absolved from that promise without 
your sanction. She has been living in my house 
for some weeks, and I do not myself doubt in the 
least that were she thus freed, an alliance would 
soon be arranged between her and her cousin,” 

“*T have heard of that—alliance.” 

*< Tt would be in every respect a most satisfac- 
tory and happy marriage. ‘The young Earl has 
behaved with great consideration and forbearance 
in abstaining from pushing his claims.” 

“In abstaining from asking for that which he 
did not believe to be his own.” 

“You had better hear me to the end, Mr. 
Thwaite. All the friends of the two young peo- 
ple desire it. The Earl himself is warmly at- 
tached to his cousin.” 

**So am I—and have been for many years.” 

** We all believe that she loves him.” 

“Let her say so to me, Sergeant Bluestone, 
and there shall be an end of it all. It seems to me 
that Lord Lovel and I have different ideas about 
awoman. I would not take the hand of a girl 
who told me that she loved another man, even 
though she was as dear to me as—as Lady Anna 
is dear tome now. And as for what she might 
have in her hand, it would go for naught with 
me, though I might have to face beggary without 
her. It seems to me that Lord Lovel is less par- 
ticular in this matter.” 

“¢T do not see that you and I have any thing 
to do with that,” replied the Sergeant, hardly 
knowing what to say. 

“T have nothing to do with Lord Lovel, cer- 
tainly—nor has he with me. As to his cousin— 
it is for her to choose.” 

*¢We think—I am only telling you what we 
think — but we think, Mr. Thwaite, that the 
young lady’s affections are fixed on her cousin, 
It is natural that they should be so; and watch- 
ing her as closely as we can, we believe such to 
be the case. I will be quite on the square with 
you, Mr. Thwaite.” 

“With me and with every body else, I hope, 
Sergeant Bluestone.” 

“I hope so,” said the Sergeant, laughing ; 
“but at any rate I will be so with you now. We 
have been unable to get from Lady Anna any 
certain reply—any assurance of her own wishes. 
She has told her mother that she can not accept 
Lord Lovel’s addresses till she has seen you.” 
The Sergeant in this was not quite on the square, 
as Lady Anna had never said so. ‘‘ We believe 
that she considers it necessary to her conscience 
to be made free by your permission before she 
can follow her own inclinations and accede to 
those of all her friends.” 

‘* She shall have my permission in a moment 
—if she will ask for it.” 

Could you not be more generous even than 
that ?” 

“* How more generous, Sergeant Bluestone ?” 

“Offer it to her unasked. You have already 
said that you would not accept her hand if you 
did not believe that you had her heart also, and 
the sentiment did youhonor. Think of her con- 
dition, and be generous to her.” 

“*Generous to ber! You mean generous to 
Lady Loyel, generous to Lord Lovel, generous 
to all the Lovels except her. It seems to me 
that all the generosity is to be on one side.” 

“By no means. We can be generous too.” 

“<Tf that be generosity, I will be generous. I 
will offer her that permission. I will not wait 
till she asks for it. I will beg her to tell me if 
it be true that she loves this cousin, and if she 
can say that it is true, she shall want no permis- 
sion from me to be free. She shall be free.” 

“It is not a question, you see, between your- 
self and Lord Lovel. It is quite out of the ques- 
tion that she should in any event become your 
wife. Even had she power to do it—” 

“*She has the power.” 

“Practically she has no such power, Mr. 
Thwaite. A young person such as Lady Anna 
Lovel is and must be under the control of her 
natural guardian. She is so altogether. Her. 
mother could not, and would not, constrain her 
to any marriage; but has quite sufficient power 
over her to prevent any marriage. Lady Anna 
has never for a moment supposed that she could 


become your wife since she learned what were 
the feelings of her mother and her family.” ‘Lhe 
Sergeant certainly did not keep his promise of 
being on the square. ‘‘ But your generosity is 
necessary to enable Lady Lovel to bring to a 
happy termination all those sufferings with which 
her life has been afflicted.” 

“*T do not owe much to the Countess; but if 
it be generous to do as I have said I would do, 
I will be generous. I will tell her daughter, 
without any question asked from her, that she 
is free to marry her cousin if she wishes.” 

So far the Sergeant, though he had not been 
altogether as truthful as he had promised, had 
been discreet. He had said nothing to set the 
tailor vehemently against the Lovel interest, and 
had succeeded in obtaining a useful pledge. But, 
in his next attempt, he was less wise. ‘‘ I think, 
you know, Mr. Thwaite, that the Countess also 
has been generous.” 

“* As how?” 

“You have received £9000 already, I believe.” 

“T have received what I presume to be my 
own. If have had more, it shall be refunded.” 

“No, no; by no means. ‘Taking a liberal 
view of the matter, as the Countess was bound 
to do in honor, she was, I think, right in paying 
you what she has paid.” 

“J want nothing from her in what you call 
honor, I want nothing liberal. If the money 
be not mine in common honesty, she shall have 
it back again. I want nothing but my own.” 

“T think you are a little high flown, Mr. 
Thwaite.” 

“*T dare say I may be—to the thinking of a 
lawyer.” 

“The Countess, who is in truth your friend, 
and will always be your friend if you will only 
be amenable to reason, has been delighted to 
think that you are now in possession of a sum 
of money which will place you above want.” 

“<The Countess is very kind.” 

** And I can say more than that. She and all 
her friends are aware how much is due to your 
father’s son. If you will only aid us in our pres- 
ent project, if you will enable Lady Anna to be- 
come the wife of her cousin the Earl, much more 
shall be done than the mere payment of the debt 
which was due to you. It has been proposed 
to settle on you for life an annuity of four hun- 
dred pounds a year. To this the Countess, Earl 
Lovel, and Lady Anna will all agree.” 

** Has the consent of Lady Anna been asked ?” 
demanded the tailor, in 2 voice which was low, 
but which the Sergeant felt at the moment to be 
dangerous. 

“*You may take my word that it shall be 
forth-coming,” said the Sergeant. 

**T will take your word for nothing, Sergeant 
Bluestone. I do not think that among yon all 
you would dare to make such a proposition to 
Lady Anna Lovel, and I wonder that you should 
dare to make it to me. What have you seen in 
me to lead you to suppose that I would sell my- 
self for a bribe? And how can you have been 
so unwise as to offer it after I have told you that 
she shall be free—if she chooses to be free? 
But it is all one. You deal in subterfuges, till 
you think it impossible that a man should be 
honest, You mine under-ground, till your eyes 
see nothing in the open daylight. You walk 
crookedly, till a straight path is an abomination 
to you. Four hundred a year is nothing to me 
for such a purpose as this—would have been 
nothing to me even though no penny had been 
paid to me of the money which is my own. I 
can easily understand what it is that makes the 
Earl so devoted a lover, His devotion began 
when he had been told that the money was hers 
and not his, and that in no other way could he 
get it. Mine began when no one believed that 
she would ever have a shilling for her fortune, 
when all who bore her name and her mother’s 
ridiculed their claim, Mine was growing when 
my father first asked me whether I grudged that 
he should spend all that he had in their behalf. 
Mine came from giving. His springs from the 
desire to get. Make the four hundred four thou- 
sand, make it éight thousand, Sergeant Blue- 
stone, and offer it to him. I also will agree. 
With him you may succeed. Good-morning, 
Sergeant Bluestone. On Monday next I will 
not be worse than my word, even though you 
have offered me a bribe.” 

The Sergeant let the tailor go without a word 
farther—not, indeed, having a word to say. He 
had been insulted in his own chambers—told 
that his word was worthless, and his honesty 
questionable. But he had been so told that at 
the moment he had been unable to stop the 
speaker. He had sat and smiled and stroked his 
chin and looked at the tailor as though he had 
been endeavoring to comfort himself with the 
idea that the man addressing him was merely 
an ignorant, half-mad, enthusiastic tailor, from 
whom decent conduct could not be expected. 
He was still smiling when Daniel Thwaite closed 
the door, and he almost laughed as he asked his 
clerk whether that energetic gentleman had taken 
himself down stairs. ‘‘Oh yes, Sir; he glared 
at me when I opened the door, and rushed down 
four steps at a time.” But, on the whole, the 
Sergeant was contented with the interview. It 
would, no doubt, have been better had he said 
nothing of the four hundred a year. But in the 
offering of bribes there is always that danger. 
One can never be sure who will swallow his 
douceur at an easy gulp, so as hardly to betray 
an effort, and who will refuse even to open his 
lips. And then the latter man has the briber so 
much at advantage. When the luscious morsel 
has been refused, it is so easy to be indignant, 
so pleasant to be enthusiastically virtuous! The 
bribe had been refused, and so far the Sergeant 
had_ failed—but. the. desired. promise had been 
made, and the Sergeant felt certain that it would 
be kept. He did not doubt but that Daniel 
Thwaite would himself offer the girl her free- 
dom. But there was something in the man, 








though he was a tailor. He had an eye anda 
voice, and it might be that freedom offered, as 
he could offer it, would not be accepted. 

Daniel, as he went out into the court from 
the lawyer’s presence, was less satisfied than the 
lawyer. He had told the lawyer that his word 
was worth nothing, and yet he had believed 
much that the lawyer had said to him. The 
lawyer had told him that the girl loved her cous- 
in, and only wanted his permission to be free 
that she might give her hand and her heart to- 
gether to the young lord. Was it not natural 
that she should wish to do so? Within each 
hour, almost within each minute, he regarded 
the matter in lights that were perfectly antago- 
nistic to each other. It was natural that she 
should wish to be a countess, and that she should 
love a young lord who was gentle and beautiful 
—and she should have his permission accorded 
freely. But then, again, it was most unnatural, 
bestial, and almost monstrous, that a girl should 
change her love for a man, going from one man 
to another, simply because the latter man was 
gilt with gold and decked with jewels and sweet 
with perfume from a hair-dresser’s. The poet 
must have been wrong there. If love be any 
thing but a dream, surely it must adhere to the 
person, and not be liable to change at every of- 
fered vantage of name or birth, of rank or wealth. 

But she should have the offer. She should 
certainly have the offer. 

[vo BE OonTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


EVER were the cold, frosty days of late au- 
tumn more gladly welcomed than when, 
after being long desired, they recently came to 
the plague-stricken cities of the South. The 
ravages of the yellow fever, particularly in 
Shreveport and Memphis, have been fearful, and 
the suffering resulting from the scourge can 
scarcely be conceived by those who have not 
been eye-witnesses of it. The light frosts 
which came early in the season, and from 
which so much was hoped, failed to check the 
disease in any marked degree, and the warm 
damp ve that followed added new victims to 
the appalling list of the dead. From various 
parts of the country warm expressions of sym- 
pathy and substantial aid have been sent to the 
sick, the suffering, and the orphaned in these 
cities. Men and women have left their comfort- 
able homes, and boldly gone to the most infec- 
tious sections of Memphis and Shreveport to 
nurse the sick. Many instances of faithful de- 
votion are mentioned, where those who were 
ministering to the wants of the paseo and 
dying remained at their posts until they them- 
selyes were stricken down by the terrible 
lague, The Howard Association of New Or- 
leans, with an earnestness and patience worthy 
of all praise, has labored from the commence- 
ment of the epidemic. Clergymen united in 
giving consolation and sympathy until they 
were prostrated in the midst of their labors. 
Physicians worked ceaselessly, and died in the 
harness. Telegraph operators remained at their 
posts, Senitng ite the outside world dispatches 
concerning the sufferers, and dropped, as it 
were, with the instrument in their hands. Sis- 
ters of Charity, with their usual unselfishness, 
watched beside the sick and ministered to the 
dying, fearless of death, though death spared 
them not. There are many who have little faith 
in tite unselfish goodness of men and women, 
who are skeptical concerning benevolence which 
hopes for no pecuniary reward : and it is a pity 
that so many dark phases of human life and 
so many deeds of selfishness give some war- 
rant to such opinions. But there is another and 
a brighter side to human nature; and the be- 
nevolence, untiring devotion, and heroism of 
those who have voluntarily exposed themselves 
to a terrible disease that they might give need- 
ful ministrations to the sick and dying will ever 
be remembered as a testimony to the unselfish- 
ness and sincerity of true Christian charity. 





A new coining press, made in Philadelphia for 
the epee purpose of coining the new silver 
trade dollar, is to be put in operation at San 
Francisco. The trade dollar is heavier than the 
ordinary silver dollar, and is intended for use in 
our foreign commerce with countries which 
make the silver dollar the standard of commer- 
cial value, China, Japan, and the East Indies, 
for example, make this coin the standard in 
their commerce, The United States, by coining 
a silver trade dollar of a weight and fineness 
which will be recognized by commercial nations 
as a standard of value, will assume a leading 
place in commerce. 





We might have had a portrait of Turner by 
Landseer had it not been for a luckless acci- 
dent. One day, so it is related, Landseer caught 
sight of Turner in the exhibition-room of the 
Academy, and made a sketch of him, which he 
took to a dinner-party of artists that evening. 
The likeness was pronounced excellent, and one 
of Tandbper spar enin) friends insisted on tak- 
ing it home with him. Strange to say, he put 
it into his hat—a singular receptacle for a fresh- 
ly painted picture. hen he reached home it 
was adhering to his hair, and the portrait was 
utterly ruined. 


In 1702 the Daily Courant was published in 
London by one Elizabeth Mallet. It was not 
designed as a ‘‘ woman’s rights’’ paper, but pro- 
fessed to be conducted on principles that would 
“spare the public at least half the impertinences 
which the ordinary papers contain.” 








Poongavana Ummall, the daughter of C. An- 

00 Moodeliar, of Chintaudrepettah, was recent- 
ly married at Madras to Viohoor Soobramania 
Moodeliar. The bride was a gay widow of thir- 
teen years old, and is said to be the first Hindoo 
widow who has been married in Madras. 





A touching incident is related in the Memphis 
Ledger: A little package was sent to the Mayor’s 
office one morning by a merchant who had been 
active in obtaining contributions for those who 
had been stricken with fever. It was tightly 
rolled up in not very white letter-paper, and 
contained five dollars and five cents, nearly all 
in one, two, and three cent pieces and nickels; 
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| also two faded pieces of paper currency of the 
old five and ten cents issue, Evidently this 
was some child’s treasure, the accumulation of 
months or years. On the inner wrapping was 
written, ‘‘ Little Lilly’s money, to go to a poor 
child.’’ On the outer paper, written in a differ- 
ent hand, ‘From little Lilly, for the Memphis 
sufferers—a dying bequest.” No other explana- 
tion was given. 

The Boston Flower Mission has just closed its 
fifth season. During the summer months, when 
demands for food and shelter are comparatively 
few, timely gifts of fruit and flowers are particu- 
larly cheering to the poorand sick, who, confined 
in crowded tenements, seldom or never see the 
pleasant country. This mission is in charge of 
benevolent and refined ladies, who distribute the 
fruit and flowers contributed from various places 
around Boston during five months of the year, 
beginning with May. During the past season 
there have been over thirteen thousand distribu- 
tions of flowers, and fifteen hundred of fruit. 
One contributor from the suburbs has brought 
in more than six thousand pansies to gladden 
tired eyes. Expressmen and railroad officials 
have given gratuitous services, and many others 
have willingly given aid in this good and pleas- 
ant charity. 





Howard Glyndon thus expresses her views 
apes a subject of present interest in the Huening 
fail : 


“There is no purpose in the world for which a ma- 
terial should be more carefully chosen than that out of 
which is to be manufactured a legal tender for gold 
and silver; and never, I think, was any material for an 
important’ purpose worse chosen. It’ should be inde- 
structible, as nearly as possible, and about the most 
destructible thing is used, the frailest, the least able to 
bear the constant wear and tear of passing from hand 
to hand and pocket to pocket. How long can we ex- 
pect even the strongest paper to last which is bein, 
constantly handled and creased? How long does it 
take a néw greenback to become a pulpy rag of the 
most disgusting description? The material which 
represents specie should be as non-absorbent as possi- 
ble; but these bits of paper absorb every odor and ev- 
ery ‘species of filth with which they come in contact. 
I regard them as excellent conductors of contagious 
diseases, especially small-pox, and to be preferred to 
any other for that purpose in point of convenience.” _ 





Louisville came nobly to the help of the suf- 
ferers in Memphis and Shreveport, having con- 
tributed nearly twenty thousand dollars, exclu- 
sive of many thousands forwarded by private 
individuals. 





Sewing-machines have been sold in Vienna, it 
is said, as American which were never made in 
thiscountry. This indicates, at least, that Amer- 
ican machines bear a good reputation abroad, or 
the name would not be stolen for purposes of 
sale. 

Victory is not always to the strong in the battle 
of life. The gift from Nature of great strength 
and endurance is of little value if abused, while 
a moderate amount, if carefully and rightly ex- 
pended, will serve well through a long life. 
the age of forty the noted pugilist, John C. 
Heenan, died of consumption. Yet originall 
he possessed a powerful frame, and his consti- 
tution might have lasted a century. But the 
Creator never adapted the human body for prize- 
fighting; and the injuries received by Heenan in 
various conflicts, and his irregular habits in va- 
rious respects, utterly destroyed a constitution 
of extraordinary strength and vigor. Nature 
will not be defied with impunity. Those who 
persistently violate her well-known rules must 
suffer the penalty, which comes sometimes in 
speedy death, but often in wretchedness which 
is worse than death. 


Kensington Palace has been recently set apart 
as the abode of the Princess Louise and the Mar- 
quis of Lorne. South of the palace is the man- 
sion designed for the Duke of Edinburgh and 
his bride, but it will not be ready for occupation 
for two or three years. Meanwhile Clarence 
House, formerly the residence of the Duchess 
of Kent, is being enlarged and adapted to the 
more immediate wants of the illustrious pair, 
whose marriage will probably soon be cele- 
brated. 





Among the most efficient workers during the 
yellow fever in Memphis was one old man of 
seventy-six years, familiarly known as ‘Square 
Richards.”’ “He was so crippled as to be com- 

elled to use crutches, yet he would not leave 
is neighbors in the dire extremity of a terrible 
epidemic. From the very first breaking out of 
the pestilence he daily visited the infected dis- 
tricts, carrying to one and another of the sick 
help and comfort. In his good work he never 
faltered, until, at length, the pitiless disease 
struck the brave hero down in the very midst 
of his labors. 





We quote the following bit of good advice 
from one of our exchanges: 

“In view of the existing monetary stringency, every. 
true woman should endeavor this fall, by the grace 
and simplicity of her attire, to show that her husband 
has neither =cbbea a pank nor been the leader of a 
thieving ring.” 





An elegant and tasteful villa in Newport is 
the summer home of Miss Charlotte Cushman, 
who, with a well-won fortune, has now almost 
wholly withdrawn from her professional labors. 
Her hair is white, but her heart is young, her 
mind bright, and her hospitable courtesy sel- 
dom ected! In the home circle she is said to 
be even more charming than on the stage, ever 
winning affectionate admiration from those who 
share her friendship. 





Some of the ancient laws of Massachusetts are 





worthy of consideration at the present day. In 
1642 there was a law providing that “ those who 
do not teach, by themselves or others, their 
children or apprentices, so much learning as 
may enable them perfectly to read the English 
tongue, and knowledge of the capital laws, shall 
be fined twenty shillings for each neglect there- 
in.” - In those days it was also thought proper 
that no interference should prevent suitable 
marriages. A law of 1641 reads that “if any 
person shall willfully and unreasonably deny 





any child timely or convenient marriage, or 
shall exercise any unnatural severity toward 
them, such children shall have liberty to coms 
plain to authority for redress in such cases. 
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“JACK IN OFFICE.” 
See illustration on double page. 


HIS, which is one of the most popular of 

the late Sir Edwin Landseer’s many pop- 
ular pictures, was painted by him in 1833, and 
is now included in the Sheepshanks and Vernon 
collections at South Kensington. As in many 
of the dog pictures of this great animal master, 
an almost human expression is imparted to the 
faces of the four-footed dramatis persone. Ob- 
serve the poor hungry creature in the fore- 
ground, with her cowering haunches and staring 
ribs. Her aspect recalls that of some shabby 
starveling woman, who may be seen hungrily in- 
haling the savory odors of a cook-shop. As for 
Jack himself, who presides over the dainty con- 
tents of the barrow, is he not the very imperson- 
ation of a self-sufficient, low-bred, insolent sub- 
ordinate? It is this parable-like character which 
adds so much to the charm of many of Land- 
seer’s pictures. We gaze at exquisitely painted 
portraits of the brute creation, but behind the 
dogs and horses and monkeys we seem to see 
ourselves, and each picture appears to say to the 
spectator, ‘‘ De te fabula narratur.” 





SOME NEW BOOKS. 


N compliance with numerous requests from 
distant readers, who are at a loss to know 
what books they may safely choose for family 
reading, we propose to make occasional mention 
of new publications that may be commended for 
the home circle. Books of pernicious tendency 
will be passed by in silence, as we do not care to 
further their notoriety even by censure, or to 
pander to that morbid curiosity which is always 
ready to seek what is deemed objectionable by 
others under the pretext of judging for itself. 
The usefulness of discriminating criticism to 
persons in the country, who are unable to ex- 
amine the contents of bookstores, and who see 
few papers, is illustrated by an anecdote told by 
a publisher of judgment and taste, who received 
an order by mail for a hundred dollars’ worth of 
books for a village library, among which were 
specified the works of a fourth-rate sensational 
novelist. As these numbered over forty volumes, 
and would consume half the money sent, he 
wrote suggesting the substitution for this trash 
of the writings of George Eliot, Dickens, ‘Thack- 
eray, Hawthorne, or some other standard novel- 
ist. ‘The trustee who had ordered the books re- 
turned a grateful reply, accepting his amend- 
ment, and saying that he had never read a novel 
in his life, but finding that some light reading 
was required, he had mentioned the only writer 
of fiction whose name he chanced to remember. 

One of the most fascinating wonder-books 
since the famous Swiss Family Robinson is Twen- 
ty Thousana Leagues under the Sea, by JuLes 
Verne (Scribner, Armstrong, & Co.). ‘The 
reader is transported by a sort of marine Monte 
Cristo through a thousand breathless adyent- 
ures, and meanwhile gains a good deal of use- 
ful information about the wonders of the deep. 
‘The story is so plausible, even in its wildest de- 
tails, that one hardly realizes where fact begins 
and fancy ends—a fault that is common to this 
kind of literature, which is apt to confuse truth 
with error. ‘To be safe, it should be followed by 
Evisée Récuvs’s great work on The Ocean (Har- 
per & Brothers), which is both readable and true, 
and which is well calculated to satisfy the curi- 
osity aroused by Verne’s extravaganza, This 
book is one of the most valuable contributions 
to popular science that we have seen, and is an 
exhaustive history of the sea in all its phases, 
its currents, tides, storms, winds, climates, and 
inhabitants, from the huge sea-monsters to the 
industrious zoophytes that spend millions of 
years in the building up of continents, and that 
are continually changing the face of the globe by 
their persevering labor. Ricrvs’s Harth, and 
Frammarion’s Atmosphere, both published by 
Harper & Brothers, and all sumptuously illus~ 
trated, complete the story of the entire globe. 
The latter, which has been much improved by 
the careful editing of the distinguished meteor- 
ologist, Mr. Glaisher, and which is enriched with 
a number of fine chromo-lithographs, is full of 
curious details concerning the air we breathe, 
but of which beyond this we know comparatively 
little. It is an interesting fact that the highest 
altitude yet reached by man—in Thibet, by the 
brothers Schlagintweit—is 24,339 feet. The high- 
est inhabited spot in the world is the Buddhist 
cloister of Hanle, in Thibet, where a score of 
priests live at the great height of 16,500 feet; 
while the monastery of St. Bernard, at the height 
of 8117 feet, is the loftiest dwelling-place in Eu- 
rope. The subject is treated in a popular and 
singularly comprehensive manner, embracing the 
most recent discoveries and theories respecting 
the atmosphere and its phenomena—mirages, 
borealises, meteors, and those marvelous show- 
ers of blood, earth, plants, frogs, fish, and ani- 
mals, which were wont of old to fill populations 
with dismay, but which science has resolved into 
purely natural occurrences. 

The Story of the Earth and Man, by J. W. 
Dawson (Harper & Brothers), is a simple and 
lucid treatise on the geologic history of the 
earth, and the changes which its structure has 
undergone, from the time that it emerged from 
chaos until it became a fit habitation for man. 
The author is a resident of Canada, and has 
given special attention to the geology of North 
America. He is conservative in his tendencies, 
opposes Darwinism, and makes it his aim to let 
science go hand in hand with revelation. 

We are glad to see a new edition of The Girl- 
hood of Shakspeare's Heroines, by Mary Cow- 
peEN Crarxe (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), which was 
published a score of years ago, but which has 
Jong been out of print. This reconstruction of 
the girl from the pen portrait of the woman is a 
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curious process of the imagination, which re- 
minds us of the complete fossils that natural- 
ists build up from a few bones of extinct animals. 
But Mrs. Clarke is a specialist in the Shakspear- 
ean domain, and her youthful Isabella, Katherine 
and Bianca, Ophelia, Rosalind and Celia, and 
Juliet, are certainly very plausible psychological 
creations. 

Outlines of Men, Women, and Things, by 
Mary Ciemmer Ames (Hurd & Houghton), 
is a collection of breezy articles which have ap- 
peared in the Independent, and are now publish- 
ed in book form. Mrs. Ames is a fresh, graphic 
writer, whose pen is generally just, and always 
pure. Her ‘‘ Memorial” and ‘‘ Last Poems” of 
Alice and Phebe Cary are sure to keep green 
the memory of these poet sisters and friends, 
who loved in their lives, and in their deaths were 
not divided, and whose story is a parallel to the 
ladies of Llangollen. Several of the poems thus 
collected were first printed in the Bazar. 

Health and its Conditions, by James Hinton 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons), is a rather didactic trea- 
tise on physiological laws. A more readable 
book on the subject is the Bazar Book of Health 
(Harper & Brothers), which is a collection of 
papers, by an able physician, that have appeared 
from time to time in the Bazar. 

The Best Reading (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is 
an admirable analytical catalogue of standard 
works, with the size and price appended, which 
will be of real service to book-buyers. We note 
some trifling errors, but not of importance enough 
to impair its utility. 

Sub-Tropical Rambles in the Land of the 
Aphanapteryx, by Nicuotas Prxe (Harper & 
Brothers), seems like a conundrum at first sight 
to the unscientific reader, who may not chance 
to remember that this gigantic but now extinct 
bird, coeval with the more famed but not less re- 
markable dodo, roamed-the island of Mauritius 
in the prehistoric ages. He would sooner recog- 
nize it as the land of Paul and Virginia, for it 
is through the idyl of Bernardin St. Pierre that 
the picturesque African island is best known to 
the public at large. It is true that the bird had 
a veritable existence, while the story of the lovers 
is based on the slender foundation of the be- 
trothed pair who were washed ashore in each 
other’s arms from the wreck of the St. Geran, in 
1744. Few lands have remained more entirely 
unwritten than the Mauritius, rich as it is in 
every thing that could interest the geologist and 
naturalist. Though it is but a speck on the chart, 
its surface is diversified with high mountains and 
deep valleys, cataracts, extinct volcanoes, rock 
spouts, and natural bridges; its coasts swarm 
with curious fish and corals, and its soil teems 
with rare tropical flowers and plants. It has, 
however, been little visited, and, strange to say, 
during the last century not a book has appeared 
concerning it until the present volume. It is 
therefore a matter of congratulation that Mr. 
Pike should have employed his leisure while 
consul there in making extensive explorations, 
and giving the result to the public. It is true 
that he does not tell us much about the aphanap- 
teryx after the title-page, reserving the descrip- 
tion of the bird for a future volume; but by way 
of compensation he furnishes interesting details 
concerning the existing fauna and flora, and the 
history of the island. The book is written in an 
unpretending, colloquial style, and is full of really 
interesting information concerning a country 
which piques our curiosity. 

The Land of Moab, by H. B. Tristram (Har- 
per & Brothers), is a graphic narrative of an ex- 
pedition undertaken last year, under the auspices 
of the British Association, for the purpose of ex- 
ploring a comparatively unknown region, con- 
cerning which curiosity had been aroused by the 
discovery of the Moabitish Stone. This country 
of the Gentiles, of which mention is so often 
made in Scripture history, is inhabited only by a 
few wandering and hostile tribes of Arabs, who 
prey on travelers, and oppose their progress in 
every way. ‘I'he expedition accomplished its 
object successfully, through many obstacles, and 
not only made a topographical survey of the 
country, but also discovered many curious sites, 
among others the scene of John the Baptist’s im- 
prisonment and martyrdom, the city of Zoar, a 
palace of Chosroes, and many other antiquities 
calculated to cast light on Scriptural narrative. 
The book is handsomely illustrated, and its de- 
scriptions of Eastern manners and customs are 
particularly interesting. 

The new novels are numerons and interesting. 
Quixstar (G. P. Putnam's Sons) will disappoint 
those who remember Blindpits by the same au- 
thor. It has some well-drawn characters, how- 
ever, though the plot is deficient in interest.— 
The Cross of Berny (Porter & Coates), a compos- 
ite novel by Madame De Grrarpin, THiorHILe 
Gautier, JuLes SanpeEav, and Méry, is one of 
those psychological studies in which the French 
delight, though the plot resembles Ernani too 
much to be original, the main difference being 
that while in the latter the hero is slain on his 
wedding-day by his rival, in the former he is al- 
lowed a week of felicity before falling a prey to 
revenge.—Miss Dorothy's Charge, by Frank 
Lex Benepicr (Harper & Brothers), is a capital 
novel by a favorite writer. The plot is highly 
dramatic, and the Yankee maid-of-all-work, Het- 
ty, who dreams over her dish-washing of being a 
duchess, and succeeds in her aim, is a truly orig- 
inal character.—Strangers and Pilgrims (Har- 
per & Brothers) is one of Miss Brappon’s high- 
est-toned works. This favorite novelist has of 
late abandoned the melodrama which charac- 
terized her earlier writings, without losing the 
dramatic power to which she owes her popular- 
ity.—Innocent, by Mrs. OurpHant (Harper & 
Brothers), is a singular story of one of those 
dwellers in the border land between wisdom and 
folly whom savages reverence and civilized men 
scorn. Without being one of the author's best 
works, # is decidedly above the average novel, 
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and possesses a quiet interest that keeps the 
reader’s attention keenly alive to the last page.— 
Little Dorrit, the ninth volume of the cheap il- 
lustrated edition of Dickens’s works, in course 
of publication by Harper & Brothers, has just 
appeared. All enterprises should be commend- 
ed that tend to place the best literature within 
reach of every purse; and this is one of them. 
Harper & Brothers are also issuing a library 
edition of WiLk1e CoLtins’s novels, in eleven 
volumes, with a dedication by the author to the 
American people in memory of his visit to this 
country. 

Matt's Follies (J. R. Osgood & Co.) is an 
amusing record of the adventures of a ‘ glo- 
rious human boy,” which will be relished by 
those who have any knowledge of the genus. 
The book is completed by several sprightly short 
stories, one of the best of which, ‘‘’‘Tad’s Mince- 
Pie,” originally appeared in the Bazar.—The 
Boy with an Idea, by Mrs. Erroart (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons), is another entertaining book of the 
same class, and serves to show what wholly dis- 
guised blessings inventors must be to the com- 
panions of their youth. We have always thought 
that the young Watts and Arkwrights must 
have been torments to their friends and neigh- 

rs. 


a lemon, with a dessert-spoonful of wine. Keep 
this for use, making it fresh once in about ten 
days. Wash the face with it every night on 
going to bed. Do not wipe the lotion entirely 
off, but leave the face quite damp. In the morn- 
ing wash it in tepid water, with a little oatmeal 
stirred in, about a table-spoonful to the quart. 
When dry, put thinly on a little glycerine cold- 
cream; let it remain on a few minutes, then 
wash off in the oatmeal and water, well dry the 
face, and rub on the Lady’s-maid’s incomparable 
white tablet, prepared from a prescription pro- 
cured in Paris, perfectly pleasant, harmless, and 
beautiful, which, as it is inexpensive, will be sent 
in quantity for a twelyemonth’s use for something 
like four dollars, 

This is the way such mysterious directions 
for getting up the face invariably end. But 
premising that the incomparable tablets can be 
nothing but very fine prepared chalk, which can 
be had at lower rates than those mentioned, we 
will read farther, and lending ourselves to the 
delusion for once, learn the skillful way of apply- 
ing powder: 

Rub the white tablet on the face, says this 
authority, as much as you please with a piece 
of short swan’s-down, which is better to keep 
for the purpose; nicely rub it in, which will be 
done in a minute or two. The face will then 
look lovely white, and the neck and hands may 
be made white in exactly the same way. To 
tint the cheek, use the pure extract of China 
rose leaf, in powder, This will produce a pretty 
pink and natural bloom which nothing else will 
equal. In making it up, with the finger puta very 
little on the cheek; then, with a small camel’s- 
hair brush cut short and stumpy, brush gently 
over the cheek to blend the color and set it fast. 
When nicely done, it will surpass any thing of 
the kind ever used ; the shade is not deep, but is 
natural and beautiful. It will be as fresh and 
nice at the end of twenty-four hours as when 
first done. A warm or crowded assembly will 
have no effect upon the face. Nothing but soap 
and water will remove it. She strongly advises 
palm soap for washing, there being no other 
kind to equal it. ‘The powder should be washed 
off every night, and the oatmeal used. By the 
regular application of this wash for a little while, 
say from two to six weeks, the face will become 
soft and smooth, and keep free from peeling, or 
any unpleasant roughness caused by sun and 
wind. Washing the hands at night in the oat- 
meal lotion, and sleeping in dog-skin gloves, is a 
very good thing for making them elastic, soft, 
and white, If the hands are inclined to redness, 
this will wonderfully improve them, 

Now for the farther mysteries of the toilette 
which this Lady’s-maid has to communicate: 
For the eyes, take a very fine hair-pencil, and 
apply to the upper and under eyelash a little 

donna. This, in the course of an hour, will 
cause the pupil of the eye to look large and very 
brilliant. It is the only thing that will really 
embellish the eye, and the smallest drop will 
give the most clear and sparkling brightness. 
And, it may be added, an overdose or too large 
a drop of belladonna will not only cause the pupil 
of the eye to look large and brilliant, but will 
leave it so—with the sight gone forever. But 
let us listen to the particularly considerate pero- 
ration of the Lady’s-maid’s letter: 

“I can with all confidence say, when the face 
is got up with these things, it will have a beauti- 
ful and natural appearance, not to be detected 
by the closest observer. Neither will any of 
these things have the slightest injurious effect in 
any way (?). Knowing these are delicate mat- 
ters to ask for, particularly belladonna, I shall 
be most happy to oblige you with them, which, 
if they are not decidedly refused, are often sup- 
plied ‘so poor that they do not produce the de- 
sired effect. Gentlemen sometimes have a fancy 
for darkening the eyebrows and eyelashes, which 
on almost every face has a very pretty effect, being 
the means of setting off the complexion to great 
advantage. For these purposes I have nice prep- 
arations, very easy to use, which will not stain 
the skin.” 

Excellent woman! Not content with improv- 
ing the complexion of her own sex, she is also 
willing to aid in making the other still more 
irresistible. To this end she will farnish all 
manner of dyes, hair-restorers, corn-plasters, 
swan’s-down, and China rose-leaf powder, with 
particular attention paid to the packing, ‘‘so as 
to be safe and free from observation.” If any 
thing could take away the vulgarity of paint and 
powder, it would bea free and unembarrassed use 
of them, even to the frankness with which Span- 
ish girls display their cascarilla and carmine.. It 
is with slightly contemptuous glance we ladies 
see a flushed belle enter the dressing-room after 
a dance at a public ball, and seizing an instant 
when she fancies every body is looking the other 
way, snatch the swan’s-down puff from the bo- 
som of her bodice where she carries it, and give 
furtive passes over her cheeks, turning away with 
a vain effort for unconsciousness, that makes the 
flush warmer than it ought tobe. Better that a 
lady should walk calmly up to the great glass 
and renew her complexion with cool care, secure 
in her right to be so foolish if she pleases, and the 
knowledge that every body else about her does 
the same. Itis better not to powder and paint, 
but if these things are used, let them be artistie- 
ally applied, and their presence neither obtruded 
nor denied. 

‘The oatmeal wash for softening the face, the 
cold bath and open-sir walk to brighten the eye, 
with coarse food and fruits to refine the com- 
plexion, are the best cosmetics in the world. By 
their means a face is made up to be as lovely at 
eight in the morning as at eleven at night, and 
as bewitching at fourscore as at nineteen. They 
were the secrets of che oldest beauties, whose ex- 

Take two table-spoonfuls of fine oatmeal, | ploits were famous when they were old enough 
boil it in sufficient soft water to make a thin | to be grandmothers and great-grandmothers. If 
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FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XXL 


Le Lady’s-maid, for thirty years employed 
in the highest circles of nobility in England 
and on the Continent, advises the world that 
she is prepared to give directions for getting up 
the face in unrivaled fashion. Of course condi- 
tions referring to ‘‘ stamps” are intimated; but I 
fancy no amount of “ stamps” would be consider- 
ed by the eager inquirer, dissatisfied with her own 
face, and bent on seeing it at least in a different 
mask, No woman can be repulsive who has a 
good complexion, and it is to acquiring this 
chief quality of beauty that most anxious efforts 
and inquiries are bent. If she could once se- 
cure that creamy face, that skin of impercepti- 
ble grain with tint of lilies and roses, or of lily 
without the rose, as many ardent admirers of 
pale faces prefer. young Fausta thinks that the 
glances of gallants might linger not ill pleased 
upon her, and that they might stay near her long 
enough vo know the charms of her good temper 
and abundant hair, which, as it is, are quite neg- 
atived by rough cheeks and a nose with holes 
all over its skin. I would not take the wager 
against the chance of there being women ready 
to flay themselves, provided they could come to 
life with a matchless complexion thereby. I 
am quite certain there are some who would flay 
other women to gain themselves smooth, snowy 
flesh. Remember the cruel Queen of Hungary— 
was it not?—by whose order maidens were en- 
ticed to her castle and slain, that she might bathe 
in their blood, which was said to be a specific for 
renewing one’s youth and fairness. She gained 
the sobriquet of the White Queen by those ter- 
rible baths, till a lover, turning horror-stricken 
from her deadly beauty, gave her a harsher 
and a truer name, so that she went down with 
Victoria Colonna to history—white devils both, 
whose names and whose fames men spat out of 
their mouths. As cruel work is done to-day 
by the white hands of beauty, insolent in its 
strength. When a successful woman wins the 
lover from another for the moment’s triumph, 
not because she cares for him, and inflicts per- 
haps a life-long wound on both—certainly on 
her rival—the cruelty is the same in kind, and 
less excusable in its degree than the crime of the 
mad queen. 

I thought Emilia one of the most high-mind- 
ed, as she was the most fascinating, of her sex, 
till I heard that she had been guilty of the mean- 
ness of winning another woman’s lover by delib- 
erately setting herself to captivate hin, He 
would have made the happiness of a tender-na- 
tured, solitary girl, and have found the peace of 
his life in her absorbing devotion, if that fatal 
wily face had not too persistently wiled him to 
itself. When the yellow leaves fell, and there 
was @ woman weeping hot tears of desertion in 
her solitary chamber, and a man balancing his 
world against one smile of the brown-eyed en- 
chantress, and finding it lost without gaining the 
smile, Emilia counted her work well done. ‘Too 
well; for before the next autumn Nemesis was 
upon her. The cheated lover was a friend of 
the man to win whom Emilia would have sacri- 
ficed every other admiration. In the single con- 
fidence he allowed himself this man took part, 
and the heartlessness revealed lost her a prize 
she had well-nigh won with her sweetest flat- 
teries. There is, or should be, conscience even 
in the coquetries of women, and there is no gain- 
saying the retribution that follows them. And 
if this page helps any Emilia to another charm, 
I write it willingly, knowing she will forge of it 
only a weapon for her own wounding at last. 
Was there ever a coquette who was a happy 
woman ? 

But the Lady’s-maid, priestess of the rites be- 
fore conquest, sends a harmless, closely written 
missive on primrose-tinted paper, written in a 
hand that is no bad specimen of the fashion- 
able angular writing supposed to belong to the 
Cholmondelys and Villarses of those highest 
circles round which is drawn the cordon of the 
Morning Post. Composition and spelling are 
correct, and it was doubtful if the letter was the 
genuine production of the Lady’s-maid till it de- 
veloped a powerful odor of musk, which aston- 
ished the owner on opening the drawer where it 
was kept. Nevertheless, she gives very good 
advice for making the skin smooth, soft, and 
white. Attention, ladies : 
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or ill health, there are ways of simulating charms 
without recourse to poisons. But these ways and 
means will form the burden of another chapter. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
(From ovr Own CorresponDENT.] 


HERE is still no change of importance in 
the fashions, though every style is worn ac- 
cording to taste—polonaises, double skirts, shert 
dresses, demi-trains, full trains, vests, basque- 
waists (single and double breasted), pointed 
waists for evening, and round waists with 
buckled belts; paletots, vest-polonaises, long 
casaques, talmas, and mantelets ; in short, there 
is but one thing that is not seen, namely, shawls, 
and consequently it may be safely predicted that 
at the first radical change that takes place in the 
fashions, shawls will be resumed with eagerness. 
At present they are tolerated rather than adopt- 
ed; they are thrown on as a protection against 
the changes of atmosphere, which the wearer apol- 
ogizes for, and is anxious to abandon at the first 
opportunity. Young girls and youthful married 
ladies will wear plaid shawls this winter for né- 
gligé toilettes, folded through the middle, and 
assed scarf-wise across the shoulders, the ends 
ing crossed in front, or carried again to the 
back, and fastened with a shawl-pin. This ar- 
rangement will be convenient in some cases, es- 
ecially when there is no wrapping like the po- 
Tensiss or over-skirt that is worn over a velveteen 
skirt. 

Velvet will be pre-eminently the fashionable 
material of the winter. It is manufactured in 
an inconceivable variety of styles. I have re- 
cently seen samples of pieces selected by Worth 
for winter toilettes. Besides silk velvets and vel- 
veteens, plain, but of the most singular shades, 
there were figured, printed, and stamped velvets, 
and still other kinds. Some of these samples had 
a ground of black faille with damask “designs 
(arge running figures) of black raised velvet. 
Others were of olive bronze velvet, with very 
fine, close stripes, alternately velvet and lustre- 
less silk. Still others were of stamped velvet, 
with a dark blue mottled ground, covered with a 
damask pattern formed of pale pink flowers and 
olive green foliage. 

Embroidery on wool and silk continues to be 
much worn ; in the first case (on wool) the em- 
‘broidery is always of silk; in the second.(on 
silk), if is often of wool. ‘This combination is 
very effective. I should add, however, that this 
kind of embroidery is always ephemeral, and 
for this reason, as well as on account of their 
high price, embroidered costumes remain some- 
what exclusive, and are only adopted by those 
who are very rich, or who do not care to wear 
the same dresses long. The embroidery most 
in vogue at this moment is wreaths of flowers 
embroidered in their natural colors—roses, dai- 
sies, or fuchsias. It is very expensive, and, to 
my taste, very ugly. A prettier and more styl- 
ish kind is embroidery of the same or a lighter 
shade than the dress. 

Elegant toilettes are composed of silk and 
cashmere, the former being used for the skirt, 
and the latter for the over-skirt or polonaise. For 
still more costly dresses silk and poplin are used, 
the latter taking the place of the cashmere. 

I saw a charming costume lately made of two 
old dresses, one of black alpaca, and the other 
of black faille, with a little light blue cashmere. 
The alpaca dress was converted into a skirt, and 
entirely hidden by alternate bias folds of black 
faille and blue cashmere. Basque-waist of black 
faille, simply trimmed with a blue cashmere fold. 
A blue cashmere scarf encircled the waist, and 
was tied first under the right arm and then a 
little lower down in simple knots without loops 
or ends. This combination can be varied in- 
finitely by substituting muslin de laine for the 
cashmere, which is somewhat heavy. Violet is 
chosen for half mourning or for elderly persons, 
and pink for evening dresses, and for young girls 
or children; or two shades may be used. I 
have mentioned this dress because it is one of 
the few that ally real elegance to economy. 

Small fichus of light-colored crépe de Chine, 
trimmed with crimped fringe, are much worn 
with square-necked or heart-shaped dresses. 
Lamballe scarfs are also made of the same crépe 
de Chine, likewise trimmed with crimped fringe, 
to be worn over high dresses. The favorite 
trimming for the necks of dresses is a ruche of 
white silk tulle, laid in narrow pleats, and set 
on narrow open-work insertion, set inside the 
dress. A narrow black-ribbon run through the 
ruche serves to tighten or loosen it at pleasure. 
On the dress itself is sewed a ruche of silk or 
crépe de Chine of the same color as the material, 
or else a contrasting shade, and edged with white 
lace. The ends of the trimming are concealed 
under a bow of white lace and colored ribbon or 
erépe de Chine. The under-sleeves are com- 
posed of a very deep box-pleated flounce of white 
silk tulle, edged with insertion and lace. 

I can not yet speak at length of ball dresses ; 
nevertheless I have just had the good fortune to 
see a trousseau prepared for a chateau where a 
wedding is to be celebrated next month. On 
this occasion a compromise will be made between 
ancient and modern usages, and a large ball will 
be given on the night before the marriage. The 
bride’s last toilette as a young girl, which is sin- 
gularly handsome, consists of a very long skirt 
of pale pink silk, trimmed with a deep flounce 
on the edge of the tablier, and three flounces on 
the other breadths. All the flounces are of white 
silk gauzy grenadine, surmounted with a roll of 
velvet of a deeper shade of pink than the skirt. 
Gecteakice of the same white silk grenadine, 

ermed entirely of lengthwise puffs, with rolls 
of pink velvet between the puffs, on which are 
set small bows of the same velvet, without ends, 
at intervals. The three back breadths are ter- 
minated by several long loops and ends of pink 














velvet. Low-necked waist, edged with a Medi- 
cis collarette of white tulle; these collarettes 
are composed of large pleats, which are held up- 
right by means of fine iron wires. Very short 
puffed sleeves, with long over-sleeves, known as 
wings, set on the waist just behind the arms, 
toward the back. Wreath of white clematis in 
the hair. The waist is pointed sharp in front, 
and somewhat rounded behind. 

The bridal dress is of regal simplicity. I use 
the word advisedly, for at present simplicity is 
found only among the highest ranks. The Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, the aristocratic quarter of 
Paris, dresses infinitely more simply than the 
Faubourg St. Honoré, the quarter of the newly 
enriched. The dress in question is of white 
faille, with very wide stripes of épinglé velvet, 
and without trimming of any kind. The skirt 
is extremely long. The moyen-dge corsage is 
high and plain, and extends over the hips. Un- 
der the waist is fastened an aumdniére of white 
velvet with a gilt clasp. 

For coiffures and trimmings of dresses and 
bonnets new effects are still procured by the com- 
bination of different colors and shades. A mul- 
titude of reversible ribbons are manufactured for 
the coming winter, with one side black, and the 
other blue, pink, or violet; or else of velvet on 
one side and satin on the other; or of pale olive 
or any other color on one side, and the other of 
a darker shade. These ribbons are worn some- 
times with one surface outside and sometimes 
the other, at pleasure. Bonnets, which unhappi- 
ly are still very high, will be almost always lined 
with a different color from the outside, and will 
be trimmed almost exclusively with feathers or 
ribbon, and not with winter flowers. Some of 
these long curled feathers fall backward like the 
horse’s tail on a French cuirassier’s helmet. 

Numerous felt bonnets are in preparation which 
are designed for demi-négligé toilettes. Velvet 
or felt will be the alternative for the winter bon- 
nets; no others are made, and it will be neces- 
sary to choose one or the other, unless one takes 
both. 

As regards woolen fabrics, what will be worn 
most this winter is diagonal vigogne—that is, 
with a fine and almost invisible bias thread. 

Emme.ine Raymonp, 
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REUBEN CULWIOK. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SIGNOR VIZZOBINI. 


Tue Saxe-Gotha Gardens were not doing well. 
Even the re-engagement of Signor Vizzobini had 
not aroused the locality to enthusiasm. The peo- 
ple had grown tired of the Saxe-Gotha, and even 
the orders were slow in coming in; the dancing 
license had been suspended that season also, and 
the patrons and patronesses of the found 
it dreary work promenading round the refresh- 
ment shed, and the stone boy with the everlast- 
ing squirt. 

It was a terribly dull evening, even for the 
Saxe-Gotha, Reuben Culwick discovered, when 
he had entered for the second time on what the 
programme informed him was a fairy tableau of 
surpassing brilliancy and splendor; seen under 
the aspect of a damp and drizzling night, the 
brilliancy was impaired and the splendor was no- 
where. The orders, that had been most freely 
circulated in the neighborhood, in the hope that 
free admissions would drink a little when they 
did come, had not responded gratefully to the in- 
vitation ; and there was but a sj representa- 
tion of humanity, which huddled itself under the 
broad eaves of the shed, and stared dismally at 
the wet trees opposite. The lamps had not been 
all lighted, after the proprietor had discovered 
that the receipts at the doors would not cover the 
consumption of oil and candles ; but the band, 
that was paid by the week, was permitted to pla: 
on along with the fountain, which, as the col- 
lector of water-rates had threatened to cut off the 
supply in a day or two, was going it most vigor- 
ously. 

It was a more respectable evening than ordi- 
nary, owing to the scanty attendance. The im- 
mense army of the -disreputables haunting the 
shady corners of South London was shy of the 
open air when rain was falling—uncleanness and 
squalor hated getting wet, and found a difficulty 
in getting dry again, with no change of clothes 
to speak of; hence a few specimens of honest 
indigence, yearning for any contrast to close al- 
leys and fetid rooms, had found their way to 
Hope Street. It had been announced as a juve- 
nile night also, with the fire-works at an early 
hour; and a few intrepid mothers had brought 
babies in arms and young children to the spec- 
tacle, and were indignant at the announcement, 
written in text-hand, and affixed with red wa- 
fers to the trunk of a tree, that ‘in conse- 
quence of the inclemency of the weather, the py- 
rotechnic display by Mr. Jennings is postponed 
till the next gala night.” Still there was music 
in the orchestra, and Signor Vizzobini would ap- 
pear in due course ; and what there was of audi- 
ence—Mr. Splud, lessee, counted fifty-two with 
the babies in arms—kept to the shelter of the 
lilac bushes or the refreshment shed, or dragged 
their adventurous way through the puddles lying 
in the paths. 

Reuben Culwick stood under a shady tree, 
smoking. With a pipe in his mouth, an old blue 
Scotch cap drawn down to his eyebrows, and a 


water-proof coat, with its shiny collar turned up 
to his ears, he looked more in tone with the as- 
semblage than he had done on the occasion of 
his extempore visit two nights since. He had a 
hope that in this guise he should not attract any 
notice; but although he evaded a portion of it, 
there were curious eyes fixed on him now and 
then, and one mind perplexed by his appearance. 

That one mind, represented by no less a per- 
sonage than the lessee himself, directed its par- 
ticular attention to him about a quarter to nine 
o'clock. Mr. Splud had given up expecting a 
further influx of company by that time, and had 
put his head gardener—he had one gardener and 
a little boy to attend to the grounds during the 
season—at the pay-office, while he mixed in a 
friendly way with the company. He was a tall, 
lank man, with sandy hair, and a melancholy 
aspect: keeping gardens open under difficulties 
had quenched every atom of cheerfulness in him. 
He had two bead-like eyes, which he had a hab- 
it of rolling into their corners and looking out 
of them sidewise at the object which he desired 
to inspect, that gave him a somewhat sly appear- 
ance also; and this was remarkable as he took 
his stand under the tree where Reuben was, and 
smoked and expectorated as vehemently as if he 
had a match against time on. 

“This is a bad night for our business, Sir,” 
he said at last. 

Reuben had anticipated that the proprietor 
would burst into conversation, and was disposed 
to encourage it, 

“*So I should think,” answered Reuben. 

“Rain always keeps the people away: no 
matter what you offer them in the way of at- 
traction, they won't come, Sir.” 

““No—they evidently won’t come,” echoed 
Reuben. 

“You must not take this evening, or the last 
evening on which you favored us,” said the pro- 
prietor, startling Reuben a little by the remark, 
“*as a sample of the general style of patronage 
we get.” 

““No 2” said Reuben, interrogatively. 

“*T have known fifty thousand people here.” 

“That's a very fair number, I should say,” 
Reuben remarked, dryly. F 

“Yes, pretty fair; but we ought to have them. 
It’s a nice, cool place.” 

Reuben was shivering to the marrow, and in- 
stantly agreed with him. 

“‘And where are the people to go, if they 
don’t come here?” asked Mr, Splud. 

Reuben could not imagine. He had never 
thought of that. 

‘* People in this part of London, I mean,” he 
added, more modestly, ‘‘although we have hun- 
dreds of West End swells, who come to look 
about them, like yourself, Sir.” 

Here the eyes remained so long in the corners 
nearest to Reuben that Reuben was afraid that 
Mr. Splud’s vision had become permanently fixed. 

“¢ Unless you are looking for any body in par- 
ticular—as may be the case, you know—and per- 
haps I can help ” suggested Mr. Splud. 

“Thank you,” said Reuben. 

There was a long pause, and then the propri- 
etor said, slowly, 

“*Tn the police, I think ?” 

**No—not in the police.” 

“* You haven't come from Blater’s, I suppose?” 

No—Reuben had not come from Bilater’s, 
though who Blater was he was never curious 
enough to inquire. Probably some one who had 
lent Mr. Splud money or goods, for a sigh of 
relief struggled from the lessee’s narrow chest. 

‘Because I have seen you somewhere, and 
that is what bothers me a bit,” said Mr. Splud, 
by way of explanation and apology for his nu- 
merous questions. 

Reuben did not tell him that he was lodging 
next door but one, and that they had passed 
each other in the street with tolerable frequency ; 
but the idea had suggested itself to put a few 
questions on his own account, and even to throw 
an air of mystery, even a detective policeman’s 
air of mystery, over his inquiries, when a third 
person, smoking a short pipe, joined them, The 
new-comer was a small spare man, in a long 
seedy great-coat, with big horn buttons, extend- 
ing from his chin to his heels, and who wore a 
dirty yellow handkerchief tied loosely round his 
throat. He was a man of an unearthly pallor, 
and pitted so deeply with small-pox that one 
wondered how he had ever struggled out of the 
disease alive. It was an unpleasant face to re- 
gard closely, and the red ferrety eyelids, and 
the small sunken black eyes, did not redeem in 
any way the general ugliness of the new-comer. 
He came up with his hands and half his arms 
thrust in the side pockets of his coat, and talked 
to Mr. Splud, with his little eyes regarding Reu- 
ben Culwick from their corners in the lessee’s 
own peculiar way. 

“You don’t want me to-night, I suppose?” he 
said to the proprietor. 

“* Yes, I do want you.” 

“< What for?” 

“Because I pay you,” said Mr. Splud, sharp- 
ly. ‘*You don’t want your money next Satur- 
day, I suppose?” he asked, with so much biting 
sareasm in the question that he showed every 
yellow tooth in his head—and uncommonly yel- 
low they all were—at the gentleman whom he 
addressed. 

“Yes, I do—and I'll take care I get it,” said 
the other, far from civilly, ‘‘along with last 
week's.” 

“Well, I wish you may get it—but you'll have 
to do your work for it.” 

‘*What's the use of dressing up, and a-per- 
forming in the blessed rain”—he did not call it 
blessed rain, however—‘‘ before nobody. There’s 
nobody here, there’s nobody coming—and it’s a 
beastly shame on me,” 

“‘The gardens are open—the public expects 
to be amused,” said the lessee, grandiloquently, 
“and it is not the mission of Samuel Splud to 
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break faith with the public. If there were only 
one child in the gardens on this unfortunate ju- 
yenile evening, and that child were fast asleep and 
clasped to the fond bosom of its mother, I would 
carry out the programme in its entirety, or per- 
ish in the attempt to do my duty to my patrons. 
It is the knowledge that I keep faith with the 
public that renders the Saxe-Gotha the most 
popular place of recreation on this side of the 
Thames.” 

The man marked with the small-pox opened 
his mouth in amazement at this long address, 
and turned suddenly to Reuben at its conclusion. 

“You're going to take the crib off of his hands, 
I see—buy him out, and his good-will and fix- 
tures and all?” 

ae Splud appeared to be annoyed at this, and 
sal 

“Tf the gentleman has any idea of that kind, 
he will talk to me, not you.” 

“*T have no idea of purchase,” said Reuben ; 
‘Sand if I have the honor of addressing Signor 
Vizzobini, I may add that I have come here this 
evening expressly to witness his performance.” 

“**Have you, though?” said the acrobat, once 
more surprised, and in an extraordinary degree, 
by this explanation. ‘‘ Good Lord!” 

“*You may well be astonished. I am,” said 
Mr. Splud, solemnly again. 

‘* Well, if you can’t let a fellow off, I'll go and 
dress,” said Vizzobini; and after another sharp 
glance at our hero, he walked away in deep 
thought. 

“*T think you said that you were not in the 
police, Sir?” said Mr. Splud, with great urbanity. 

“*Certainly not.” 

“*The same idea has suggested itself to my 
employé, at all events, and you have rendered 
him extremely uncomfortable, but it serves him 
right. He's an ill-tempered, hateful, insolent 
cur, and, Heaven be praised, next Saturday sees 
the last of him.” 

“* He will leave the gardens, perhaps?” 

“‘T wish he would. It would be breach of 
contract, and I should not pay him a farthing.” 

Reuben moved toward the entrance gates, and 
Mr. Splud laughed for the first time—laughed so 
heartily that it was evident that it was only bad 
luck that kept his spirits at zero. 

“Oh, not in the police at all—certainly not,” 
he said, knowingly; ‘but you need not be afraid 
of losing your man. He has gone into the room 
under the orchestra to dress.” 

Reuben returned to his place beneath the tree, 
and Mr. Splud once more joined him. 

“‘ What's the case—murder or burglary or pet- 
ty theft? They are all three in his line, I fancy.” 

“Do you know any thing of him ?” 

“Only that he is a vagabond not up to his 
work,” said Mr. Splud. ‘I took him by adver- 
tisement, on the faith of his recommendations, 
which I firmly believe now are forgeries. He has 
fallen off three times this week, and if he breaks 
his neck one of these fine days, it will bé a hap- 
py release to the profession. I sha’n’t go into 
superfine black for him myself,” he added, vin- 
dictively. 

““Why did you re-engage him?” 

“*T didn’t, Sir. It was all in the first contract 
—only it became necessary to puffhim. Fancy 
a man of my attainments reduced to puffing that 
brute!” and here a real tear made its appearance 
at one of the favorite corners of his eyes, and 
trickled forlornly down his cheek. 

**T haven't been used to this kind of thing,” 
said Mr. Splud, by way of apology for his weak- 
ness; ‘‘I have been in a large way of theatrical 
business—real horses—legitimate drama—over 
the water, Sir.” 

«What is that man’s real name?” asked Reu- 


ben. 

“‘T haven't the slightest idea; Jack Sheppard, 
perhaps.” 

“You know his address, surely ?” 
No. 2 Potter's Court, Walworth 


“Thank you. Good-night.” 

Reuben Culwick was gone. Even Signor Viz- 
zobini observed it when he was sitting astride an 
uncomfortably wet rope, with the rain pouring on 
his fleshings and spangles, and the band wheez- 
ing out its melancholy old waltz. Signor Viz- 
zobini looked down at the lamps and scanty audi- 
ence, and at the lessee standing opposite sneering 
at him; but of the stranger, lured to the Saxe- 
Gotha by the report of his abilities, there was not 
asign. Vizzobini’s feelings were hurt, for he 
muttered, ‘‘ What a liar!” before commencing 
his performance, which he hurried through in 
such indecent haste that Mr. Splud was more 
than ever disgusted with his contract with him. 





CHAPTER XV. 
FOUND. 


No. 2 Potter’s Court, Walworth Road, was 
somewhat difficult to find; but, by aid of a few 
inquiries from the police, Reuben Culwick dis- 
covered it among a nest of little streets half-way 
toward the Elephant and Castle. 

Potter’s Court was not a cheerful thorough- 
fare at that time of night, and it required a fair 
amount of nerve—which our hero did not lack, 
however—to descend three or four broken steps 
at the entrance, and dive into the darkness that 
stretched beyond them. 

The gas-light at the top of the steps, down 
which the indiscreet traveler and the tipsy tenant 
of Potter's Court were continually floundering, 
shed but little light upon the first few yards of 
the way, and was of no service at the extremity 
of the passage, where, it was rumored, murder 
had been done once, with no one the wiser till 
the morning. 

Potter’s Court, Walworth: Road, bore an ugly 
name, and its lank, dingy tenements were full of 
“ugly customers.” ‘There were all degrees of 
ugliness—the hideous and variable ugliness of 
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crime—in Potter's Court, and but a few speci- 
mens of honest industry, or of poverty rendered 
respectable or heroic by its struggle to keep out 
of the work-house, The ‘‘ dangerous classes” 
had the place pretty well to themselves, and 
were called for frequently by enterprising gen- 
tlemen with numbers on their collars ; it was a 
thoroughfare with a brand upon it—a jungle 
where the wild beasts of the streets herded to- 
gether, and shunned the light after the habits of 
their kind. 

Reuben Culwick knew nothing of Potter's 
Court ; but he muttered, ‘‘ Poor Sarah!” as he 
went down the cavernous entry in search of 
No. 

‘There were several lodging-houses in the court, 
with ‘Beds, Threepence per Night,” written 
over the front-door, although the hour was too 
late to read the inscriptions ; but No. 
private house. in its way, with a family on each 
floor, and the door left open for the convenience 
of the tenants’ ingress and egress, like a house in 























ed at the parlor door with the 
handle of his stick, and a grim-looking individu- 
al in his shirt sleeves answered the appeal, and 
stood with a light in his hand glaring at the in- 
truder. 

** What's up?” he said, in not too civil a style 
of address, : 

**Does a Mr, Eastbell live here ?” 

‘Don't think he does, 

**Do you know a Mr, Vizzobini?”. said Reu- 
ben, suddenly recollecting himself, and thinking 
also that, for reasons too numerous to mention, 
‘Thomas Eastbell, late of Worcester, might have 
arrived in London incognito. 

‘* Pitser—who ?” 

**He performs at the Saxe-Gotha Gardens on 
the slack rope,” Reuben explained still furthei 

**Oh! that bloke,” said the parlor floor, dis- 
paragingly; ‘‘top of the ’ouse—front-room.” 

**Thank you.” 

The man slammed the door upon our hero, 
and did not wait for his thanks; but as Reuben 
went up the dark stairs, it is worthy of remark 
that he came softly into ‘the passage again, and 
stood there listening to the firm, regular tread 
of him who ascended thus fearlessly. When the 
footsteps were echoing up the second flight, the 
man put his head into the court, looked steadily 
along its whole length to the dingy Jamp at the 
top of the distant steps, and then drew back into 
the shadow again. 

**Cheek!” he muttered; ‘‘a friend, or infor- 
mation received ?—Here, Pincher.” 

Pincher, a wiry little terrier that in the dark- 
ness might have passed for a rat, dashed from 
the room at his master’s call, and, as if trained 
to the business—and it was highly probable that 
darted up stairs with a rattling, senfling 
, passed Renben, and commenced barking 
vociferously when it had reached the top landing, 
where Reuben presently followed, with his hand 
clutching carefully at his stick, prepared to brain 
Pincher on the spot should it make a sally at his 
lower extremities. - But the animal was content 
to sit on its hind-legs, and bark and howl and 
shriek, like a dog in a rat-trap, or under the 
wheel of a wagon. 

Reuben reached the front-room door with his 
stick, and rapped gently but emphatically against 
the panel. The dog ceased barking when he 
had knocked, and went scuffling to the bottom 
of the stairs again, where his master picked him 
up by the nape of the neck, and carried him in- 
doors. 

Meanwhile Reuben, after waiting patiently for 
a reply to his summons, knocked again. 

“Who's there?” said a faint, weak yoice, 
which Reuben did not recognize. . 

“© friend.” 

‘We've no friends her 

“T come from the Sax 

“From ‘Tom ?” 

Sox ean 

Oh!” 

The door was cautiously opened, and there 
streamed,through the aperture, through which a 
woman's face was peering—white and wan and 
pinched—a rush of hot air as from a furnace 
mouth. 

‘*Ts he locked up?” said the woman, some- 
what apathetically. 

“*No. He will be back presently, I think.” 

‘*T thought he was locked up. Do you want 
to come in ?” 

“Yes,” 

‘Come in if you like, then—we don’t charge 
any more,” said the woman, with a sombre flip- 
pancy that sat particularly ill upon her, and which 
was followed by-a fit of coughing that seemed 
more natural to the miserable appearance she 
presented. 

‘The woman, who.wore no boots, glided back 
noiselessly to the side of a big fire that was blaz- 
ing inappropriately in the grate that summer 
night, sat down in the chair she had quitted, and 
leaned her head against the wall like a woman 
tired out. 

But it was not her at which he gazed so in- 
tently as at the figure of a girl in a striped cotton 
dress’ who lay face-foremost on the patchwork 
counterpane of the bed, and whose face was hid- 
den by her hands, It was a figure of despair 
that thrilled him; it was, surely Second-cousin 
Sarah. cowering-from him in that hour of her 
discovery. 

The woman, with her head against the wall, 
obseryed the intent gaze of Reuben in the direc- 
tion of the prostrate girl, 

‘*She’s asleep; you need not mind her.” 

“* Ave you sure ?” 

“As sure as I’m a living woman, or a living 
skeleton. She’s been like that for hours, the 
silly.” 

** Why silly 2” 

“*Because she— 
message ?” 



































Here, I say, what’s your 
asked the woman, putting a sudden 
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check upon her volubility; “‘ what have you got 
to say about ‘Tom, and what has ‘Tom to say?” 
“* Are you Tom's wife ?” 
“Yes, I am.” 
** And that’s Tom’s sister?” 
“What of it?” was the rejoinder. 
** From St. Oswald’s Almshouses, Worcester?” 
“*Eh?—yes. You're pat enough with your 
facts. How did you get them? If you’ve come 
for her, I—I—” 
Here the woman burst into a second par- 
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oxysm of coughing, for the cessation of which | 


Reuben waited patiently, keeping his eyes upon | 


the figure on the bed, and doubtful still if it were 
sleep that kept Sarah so dumb and passive. It 
was a violent cough, that of Mrs. Eastbell’s, which 





was rending away all the life that was left in the | 





sufferer, who carried consumption in her every 


look and fitful breath. The woman struggled and | 


choked for a while, with her thin hands pressed 
to her side. 

“Yours is a bad cough,” Reuben said at last. 

**'There’s not much more left of it or me,” was 
the callous answer, ‘‘ and thank God for it.” 

“Ts not the room too hot for you?” 

‘The woman shook her head. 

It was an unhealthy air that the huge fire 
had burned up, and there was a strange smell 
of hot metal, for which Reuben could not ac- 
count, and which the.flat-iron on the hob, had it 
been in the most active service of ironing, could 
scarcely stand as an se for, An extensive 
plumbing job would have left traces in the atmos- 
phere like unto it, possibly. 

“You have come for her,” said Mrs. Eastbell, 
ina husky voice, returning once more to the sub- 
ject which had brought on her paroxysm of 
coughing; ‘* but you can’t prove nothing.” 






















bed now, with her big dark eyes regarding the 
speaker, and her hands clasped together tightly. 

‘* Tt is too late,” she muttered. 

“*T hope not.” 

“Oh yes,” she replied, with grim confidence 
in her assertion, ‘* by a long sight. Ah! when 
I saw y st, I did not think that it would 
come to this, Sir—that I should have to run 
away from grandmother, I felt so strong. I 
was sure that I should grow stronger as I got to 
be more of a woman; and see now where I am. 
O my God, see now!” cried Sarah Eastbell, with 
a sudden passion, as she raised her hands above 
her head, in angry protest against her own ill fate. 

**T don’t see what's the use of shrieking out 
like that,” said Mrs. Eastbell, reprovingly ; 
‘they'll think down stairs we're a-murdering of 
you: You came away with Tom of your own 
accord—didn’t you? and Tom and I has taken 
care of you since, and kept you out of the way of 
the perlice—hasn’t us? ‘This isn’t such a sight 
of complaint to bring against a hard-working cou- 
ple, is it, Mr. Cutstick ?” 

“You came to London with your brother ?” 
said Reuben to his cousin. 

“‘What was I to do?” replied the girl; ‘‘it 
was that or the prison, though I wouldn’t have 
eared for the prison so very much, only they 
would have called at the almshouses and taken 
me away from that poor old woman, who would 
have thought the worst of me forever after= 
ward.” 

“*T don’t think that she would.” 

“*T have told her so many lies,” said Sarah, 
moodily, “and they would have all come out, 
and set her against me.” 

“They were white lies, to keep her mind at 
rest.” 





























“7UE DOOR WAS CAUTIOUSLY OPENED.” 


Once more liad his manner and appearance 
suggested a detective officer—it was only the po- 
liceman who haunted such places as he had seen 
to-night, and who made himself obtrusive and 
objectionable. 

‘* Yes, Ihave come for her, if she'll trust me.” 

“You're just the chap for the likes of us to 
trust,” said Mrs. Eastbell, ironically, “and poor 
Sally is sure to be uncommon glad to see you. 
Not that she'll mind much which way it is, for 
she’s been awful down.” 

“Indeed! Has she?” 

‘<Tf it ain't Worcester Prison, it’ be the Sur- 
rey Canal.—Here! hi! Sally!” screamed the 
woman. ‘‘ You're fetched, my gal. Here’s a 
cove from Worcester says he wants you partik- 
ler.” 

The girl lying upon the bed sprang up on 
her hands at once, and glared toward them 
both, shaking her long black hair from her head 
as she did so, Her face was flushed with sleep, 
but the pallor rapidly stole over it as she recog- 
nized Reuben Culwick standing by the fire-place 
observing her, 








CHAPTER XVI. 
"THE APPEAL 





“Mr. Curwicx!” Sarah Eastbell whispered 
to herself. 
“Yes, it is I,” said Reuben. 
‘*What can you want?” 
** What has made you come in search of me?” 
“To help you,” was the answer; ‘for I am 
afraid that you are in bad hands, and I wish to 
take you from them.” 
Sarah Eastbell was sitting on the side of the 


she murmured. 











“*Ah! but what a lot of them there were!” 
said Sarah. ‘‘Why, I began to lie for the sake 
of lying at last, for the sake of brightening her 
up when she was dull arid thoughtful, just as I 
do now by letter. I used to invent all kinds 
of— Oh! I can’t think of it any more; I can't 
—I daren’t. If I could only die now!” 

‘*Sarah Eastbell, you must come away with 
me,” said Reuben, firmly. 

“No,” was the reply; ‘‘it’s only by hiding 
here that I’m safe. They’re after me still— 
every where,” she added, with a shudder, 

‘* Your brother tells you that?” 

‘*T know it for myself too well.” 

““Pid you attempt to pass bad money in 
Worcester, then?” 

seyese 

‘* Knowing it to be bad?” 

**No, no; I did not know that. Somebody 
gave it me—I won't say who it was—to get 
change, and then pay myself what was owing, 
and—” 

‘*Sarah!” cried Mrs. Eastbell, ‘‘the least. 
said about that to this gent the better.” 

“*Come with me to Worcester, and tell the 
story for yourself,” said Reuben. ‘‘ I will stand 
by you.” 

“And see you carried off to jail,” said Mrs. 
Eastbell. ‘‘ Well, that’s pretty nice advice for 
a man to give a weak young thing like you.” 

“No, no; let mé be, please; what's the use?” 
muttered Sarah Eastbell. ‘‘I must go on as Iam 
—there’s no help for me; I’m past your help, 
Mr. Culwick—though I didn’t think you were so 
good a man’‘as this, je added, with a strange, 
yearning look toward him, ‘‘or that you would 
take all this trouble, and I'm thankful—very ; 


























| he’s often said he would. 
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but to get away from here is to kill the only 
friend I ever had.”” ce 

** Your grandmother?’ 

“ey, 

‘*She may hear of this at any moment.” 

“‘Ay—she may,” said Sarah Eastbell, sadly, 
‘and then she will die.” é i 

“* Have you any idea of what your future life 
is to be in this place ?” asked Reuben. 

‘*Thaven’t thought much. I can’t think,” 
replied his cousin, with a strange helplessne: 
“*T mayn’t come to much harm—I don’t know, 

“*Would not any thing be better than re- 
maining ?” 

“There 
“* Ask her. 

**'Tom wouldn't like i aid Mrs. Eastbell, 
thus appealed to. ‘‘ Sally’s handy. 

*“And Sally knows too much,” added the 
girl, scornfully; ‘‘and if she moved one step 
away from home-—see, this is my home!” she 
cried, with another exhibition of passion, as she 
looked round the four walls of the squalid room 
—‘‘they would tell the police where to find 
me.” 

“*T wouldn't, Sally,” said the woman, raising 
her head from the wall, and inclining it forward 
in her self-defense. 

“©You know who would.” 

“* Ah! I can’t answer for him,” replied Mrs, 
Eastbell, leaning her head back again; ‘* when 
his back’s up he don’t much mind what he does, 
certainly, and misfortun’ soured him awful.” 

“Your husband ?” inquired Reuben. 

‘*Y don’t mention no names,” said the woman, 
with low cunning. 

Sarah left the side of the bed and walked to 
the door, which she opened and listened at. 

“T'd go now,” she said, anxiously, to Reuben: 
‘it’s no use stopping longer—it isn’t safe.” 

Reuben was puzzled at her manner, and per- 
plexed by her stubbornness. Here was a girl in 
the toils, a woman hemmed in, and who, with- 
out money and friends, without hope even, must 
infallibly give up. She must drift, as he had told 
Lucy that she would. He felt almost powerless 
inthe matter; and yet she had been an.unselfish 
and honest girl, and might under other cireum- 
stances have been so easily saved. There was 
one more train of reasoning to urge—he could 
not leave her to her fate without a struggle, 

‘*T saw your grandmother yesterday.” 

“You did?” exclaimed she—‘‘ at Worcester?” 

<G¥egi7? 

‘*T hope she was well—that she didn’t know 
any thing?” was her eager questioning. 

“*No—she lay there just as I saw her weeks 
ago—very patient, very gentle, and very full of 
love for you. She was waiting for her grand- 
daughter to:‘come back.” 

**Ah! if I could!” 

**Couldn’t she‘come'to you? I don't mean at 
once,” he added,as Sarah recoiled at the sugges- 
tion, ** but after'you had left here and got some 
situation which might enable you to hire a room 
for her. A friend of mine has found a situation 
for you already, and I will be security for your 
faithful service until they learn to trust you for 
yourself,” 

Sarah broke, down at last. The thin little 
hands went up quickly to the face, as he had seen 
Tots’s at home in times of childish tribulation, 
and she sobbed forth, 

“God bless you, Sir; but don’t—oh, don’t say 
another word!” 

But Reuben’ Culwick, carried away by his 
theme, seized his advantage and went on. He 
had one object in life now—to get Sarah East- 
bell from that house. 

‘* Why, you are my cousin,” he said, earnest- 
ly, ‘and why shouldn’t I help you for your own 
sake, as well as for the sake of that old woman 
grieving for you down in Worcester? You can’t 
be worse off in Worcester Prison—say that that’s 
the worst—than in this den.” 

**No, no—but she would hear of it. I have 
told you so,” she added, peevishly, ‘‘ or you don’t 
know—you don’t see—” 

‘«Sally,” said her sister-in-law, slowly and em- 
phatically, ‘I've been a-thinking it all over.” 

‘© Well?” said Sarah Eastbell. 

‘* And if you'd like to go, I'll not blab a sin- 
gle word against you, even if he kills me, and 
He mayn’t find you 
out, and if he does he'll think twice about doing 
you an illturn. He’s not so bad, you know, take 
him ‘altogether. Go—run away—hook it,” ex- 
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S$ no getting away,” answered Sarah, 


























| claimed Mrs. Eastbell, with increasing. excite- 


ment evidencing itself along with her slangy 
phraseology, ‘‘ while there’s time!” 

Sarah wavered, for she turned quickly to her 
sister-in-law 

“ You—you mean this ?” 

StYes: 

‘© You will not tell Tom, or Tom’s friends— 
you will let me pass from this place unwatched— 
you will-give me time to get away?” 

“OF course I will.” 

“T came here of my own free-will, Sir, not 
knowing where to go in my despair and fright,” 
she said, turning to Reuben; ‘‘but, oh! if I could 
get away again. If you only knew that—” 

Her hands fell helplessly to her side, and she 
went backward step by step to the bedside again, 
where she sat down with a new horror on her 
countenance, 

The door had opened, and ‘Tom Eastbell, with 
his long, great-coat buttoned round him, was 
standing in the doorway regarding them, Over 
his shoulder loomed the forbidding countenance 
of the man who had met Reuben at the entrance, 
which, by the jarring and clanging that echoed 
through the house, was evidently being bolted 
and barred and locked with a mysterions and 
suspicious precipitancy. 

Reuben Culwick was not greatly dismayed, but 
there came a strong suspicion to his mind that he 
was‘in: danger, 

[0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Janz H.—The demi-polonaise pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. VL., is an excellent model for your 
black silk suit. Read description of it and sugges- 
tions about trimming in New York Fashions of that 
number, 

PLatww Woman.—See “Ugly Girl” papers for direc- 
tions about the complexion. Glycerine prevents tan 
when used before going out, and in time its constant 
use removes it. 

Otymrx.—Add one drop of attar of roses and two of 
oil of jasmine to each ounce of oil. Glycerine softens 
and protects the skin. 

Mrynenaua.—Consult a physician for the cure you 
wish.—Collar and cuff boxes of large size, worked on 
silver paper with chenille, or on canvas with worsted 
and beads, are convenient presents to gentlemen. 

Avrumx.—Any thin white varnish will preserve 
leaves. Apply to the druggist or paint dealer. Press 
the leaves with a warm iron between sheets of paper, 
and varnish on both sides. 

U Daisy.—Eat much farinaceous food, sugar, 
and milk, with fat meat and vegetables, and live in 
the sun, Half a pint of beet juice with one scale of 
gum-tragacanth boiled in it makes a more lasting color 
than rouge, but cold water and friction are better still. 

Berry Wurrr.—See No. XXV. of “ Ugly Girl” papers, 
to be published. 

Sussoriser.—Sponge the nose and gargle the throat 
before going to bed with a lotion of equal parts of 
glycerine and rose-water, with ten drops of carbolic 
acid to the ounce; see that the digestion is good, and 
keep the head bent forward in sleep as much as possi- 
ble, to prevent snoring. 

Buonpe.—Brushing the hair a great deal will keep it 
light. The hair is steeped in Champagne to which a 
little turmeric is added, and suffered to dry in the sun. 

Leoniz.—We have not space for a list of the works 
on skin diseases; but your physician will name them, 
and will doubtless procure one for you. Carbolic acid 
in the proportion of twenty drops to the ounce of 
glycerine will not injure the skin, and is of service in 
many diseases, Carbolic soap is excellent. Glycerine 
merely protects the skin ; it has no medicinal qualities, 
We do not purchase and send books. 

A Reaver or tHe Bazar.—Burke’s or Debrett’s 
Peerage, which may be found at most of the public 
libraries, will give you information concerning the 
coats of arms of noble English families. There is a 
Heralds’ College, we believe, in London, which you 
might also address on the subject. 

L. M.—There are several institutions in New York, 
we believe, such as the Children’s Aid Society, Home 
for the Friendless, etc., that are glad to place friend- 
Jess children in good homes in the West. A letter ad- 
dressed to the secretary of one of these societies, 
specifying your wishes, and (giving references as to 
your responsibility, will probably receive attention. 

L, 8. N.—Make your white tarlatan with puffs down 
the front breadths, separated by pinked ruches of green 
tarlatan, and flounce the back. Make a puffed basque 
over a tight lining, and puff the sleeves to the elbow, 
with ruffles below, 

Mass C. 8.—The Pompadonur bustles are imported by 

few French modistes, are difficult to get, and cost 

oe $8 to $12, They are worn with ordinary dress 
irts. 

Many Questions.—Trim your alpaca with four bias 
piped bands, and on these place diagonal bands with 
a button on each end. Water-proof cloaks are not 
lined usually, but the purple flannel is not objectiona- 
ble. Hem the edges. Simple suits are trimmed alike 
all around. Elaborate silks and velvets are different 
in back and front. 














THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


Avernian Court Honor 70 aN AaERIOAN CoxrEisuToR, 








Telegrams to the New York Herald, 
Vienna, Noy. 1, 1873, 
The Emperor of Austria has conferred the “Im- 
perial Order of Francis Joseph” upon Hon. Nathaniel 
Wheeler, President of the celebrated Wheeler & Wil- 
son Sewing-Machine Company, of New York. 





MORE DISTINGUISHED HONORS. 

Barrimore, Md., Oct. 31.—The Maryland Institute 
has awarded Wheeler & Wilson the gold medal for the 
new No. 6 Sewing-Machine. Other sewing-machines 
received nothing.—[Com.] 





A Youru’s Pustioation.—For nearly half a canny 
the Youth’s Companion, of Boston, has been pub- 
lished. It was started in 1827, and is to-day one of 
the brightest and most vigorous papers with which 
We are acquainted.—[{Com.] 
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the means of the uewly in- 
patterns may be transferred 
plement with the greatest ease. 


vented Copying Whee! 


from the Sap; 








This | 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, | 


whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Dee AND CATARRH.—A Lad: 
who had suffered for years from Deafness ant 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of chai ore to 4 one similarly afflicted. Address 








PARIS NOVELTIES see 


The Blog ant ‘* PANSY? Corset, the GRACE= 
FUL C corset, NEW BUSTLES. menbrolaered: 
Underwear, Undressed Kid Gloves, Fine Fans, ani 


Gift 
J. ©. DEVI 
Under Sturtevant House, 1192 Broadway. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies ae tly executed b: 

Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East 44t! LN. . City. Sen 

for circular containing reference ah particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


A. HARAUX’S 46 


Embroidering Establishment is at No. 90 FOURTH, 
AVENUE, a few doors above A. T, Stewart & Co. 





6.6, GUNTHER’S SONS | BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


502-504 Broadway, 


Offer for the Season their en- 
tire Stock of 


Ladies’ 
Hurs, 


including a Very Extensive 
and Elegant Assortment of 


Seal-Skin 
H urs, 


in al Styles and Qualities, 
at greatly 


Reduced 
Prices. |! 


002-504 Broadway. 


THE STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 
Adiploma 
hasbeenawar- 
dedbytheAm- yp 
erican Insti- By 
tute to A. W. 
Thomas, Pat-'q 
entee&Manu- © 
facturer see 
the light- 
est, stron- 


Gurable,4 


comfort 

able, elas- 

tic, di 

cheapest Bustle in the market. The wear- 

er can sit in any position whatever without bending 
or injuring it in the slightest degree, it closing Py 
entirely up on sitting, and returning with precision y 
to its original shape on ae The heaviest dress py 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its py 
pert form (as is generally the fault). No 
ladies? wardrobe complete without ry 
the Standard Lotta Bustle. For hg 

ore where. Ask for Nos. 10, 11, 15 

2, &e., comprising the various sizes ana 
ee aoe on obese Manufacturer, 91 > 

White St.,N.¥.; & 801 Race St., Phila. 


A. SELIG, 


(SUCCESSOR TO S. M. PEYSER), 
No. 813 Broadway, New York, 


Is daily receiving new importations of rich DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, such as beaded LACES, GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, and ORNAMENTS of the 
latest styles. Also a full assortment of BERLIN 
ZEPHYRS, Filling, Floss and Embroidery SILKS, 
CHENILLES, Worsted and Silk EMBROIDERIES of 
every description, as STRIPS for Chairs, SLIPPERS, 
Footrests, Towel-racks, Fire and Light SCREENS, 
LAMBREQUINS and CUSHIONS in GOBLIN and 
any other style of EMBROIDERY. GUIPURE and 
POINT LACE work and materials for making the 
same. Particular attention paid to orders, 

Designing and Embroidering of every description 
done at the lowest possible 7 prices, 


EXQUISITELY PERFUMED. 
BARRY’S 


. TRICOPHEROUS 


Removes all impurities from the 
scalp, prevents baldness and gray 
hair, and causes the 

HAIR TO GROW 


THICK, SOFT,& BEAUTIFUL, 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


mportant to Ladies.—through the 
wae eral Oe Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
‘This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who suppor them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
food already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars ‘will be sent on pose ce of postage 
stamp, Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


ADAME A. MICHEL, formerly with Ma- 

nik GALOUPEAU, 493 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 

turned from Paris with the richest assortment of 

Bonnets and Round Hats from all the leading houses 
of Paris and London. 











BY USING 


LAIRD’S 
“Bloom of Youth.” 


‘This harmless & delightful toilet 
preparation willremoveall discol- 
orations and blemishes from the 











skin, leaving it SOFT, CLEAR, 
SMOOTH, and BEAUTIFUL. 
Sotp ar aut Drucaists. 
Best 2-Button Kid Gloves, $2 753 single 
sent, postpaid, oe Also, a well-selected stock of M 
linery Goods, Laces, and Dress-Trimmings. A sple 
did Black Dress Silk, $1 25 yard. Heavy Black Silk 
Velvet, only $2 yard—worth double. Samples sent free, 
of every description at less than manufacturers’ prices. 
ta Send for Price-List. All goods selected therefrom 
sent C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 
_J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. Cit 
PIANOS and 
ORGANS, 
New and Sec~ 
ond-hand,of 
First-Class Makers, will be 
sold a’ LOWER PRICES for 
cash, or on installments, or for 
rent, in CITY or COUNTRY, duer- 
ing ‘this financial crisis, by 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
No, 481 BROADWAY, 
than ever before offered in New York. 
ar ENTS WANTED for the sale of Waters? 
CELEBRATED PIANOS, CONCERTO, 
ani ORCHESTRAL ORGANS. MTlustra- 
ted Catalogues mailed. Great Induce- 
ments to the e Trade. 
~ ALUMINOUS AN AND ORNAMENTAL 
Paper Carpeting and Oil Cloth, 
Send for Samples and Price-List. 
W. H. H. ROGERS & CO., F. N. DAVIS & CO., 
2 &8 College Place, N, Y. Beloit, Wis. 
SBARTLETT’S 
lhem all goods, coarse or 
fine, any, edt from 1-16 
to 2 inches; hem elastic 
worsted, cut bias; hem 


lover seams, Send for 
Circular. 


W. H MABLA eu, 


Main $ 


Pat, indis ensable Skirt Flevator, 


Instantly ¢! anging Skirt from Train to 
Walking, an 'd Walking to Train. 
Price ee ae Three free by mail for $1. 
Free by each.  1doz. freeby mail for $3, 
with full acti Call or send to H, JOHN- 

STON, 267 Broadway, N. Y. Agents wanted. — 


AGENTS WANTED. 
BEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


Domestic Sewing - Machine Co., N. Y. 
The New Florence 


Is the only Sewing-Machine that feeds 
the work backward and forward, or 
to the right and left, as the purchaser 
ee erent It has been greatly IM- 
ED & SIMPLIFIED, and is far 
pone than any other machine now in 
the market, t2# FLORENCE SEWING 
MACH COMPANY, Florence, Ma: 


For Marking Clothing. 


giicces,? A Stencil Plate, like 
ice Ss *fane™ cut, with brush and 
$C ee indelible ink, post- 
ott} eS aid, for 50c. Um- 


Eecesre! rella Plate, with 
name and Taree real to seach 85c. Circulars free. 
MA Second 
supply 


Dock, Phila. 
RUNNING FERN feroons’ sth uhis 


can no’ 

Beene) eee ee as eres 

r pieces, no’ - 
ress, A. A. WILLL ‘AMS, Hartford, Conn. 

HE PATENT BUCKSKIN 

Dress Shields will ab- 

sorb moisture and protect the 

Dressthoroughly. The Perfora- 

ted Premium Buckskin Under- 

garments are recommended by 

all Physicians. Send for circu- 

lars, D. C. Hatt & Co., 44 

West Broadway, N.Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 


ME. BURLETON, 21 Clinton Place, near B’way, 
Eighth St., West. The latest style of Fall Bon 
nets and Round Hats: ning Bonn 


RENCH MATERIALS, IN ANY 
uantity. Complete working samples’ sent free. 

Ww J.C RRIER, Park Hi Park Hotel, New York City. 

JQRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 


in any quantities, Send for Circular. 
‘Mux. L. CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 





Bene JUST THE PAPER FOR You 


Send stamp for Specimen Copy (a> 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet. 


ed to Flowers, Window Gardening, 
uisitely illustrated. 


WW! 


A Deantifal NEW 
Home Paper, devot- 
and Parlor Decorations. Ex- 


Ladies will be delighted with it. Delightful 


home pictures of society and Amusements, with useful hints on 


ecieeoey 


GET UP A crus AGENTS WAN’ 


Window Gardening. 


ing and Elegancies. 
ice $1 $1 50 per year, including : Choice Chromos, 


a ae 

e 25 cents on trial Sea months. 
‘TED. Premium List Free. 
A New Book, superbly illustra~ 
ted, devoted to Culture of Plants, 


Bulbs, and Flowers for in-doors, with handsome illustrations o: 


Hangin, 
ings. 


Baskets, Ferneries, and Parlor Decorations. 250 En; 
rice $1 50. 


gray 
Sent, postpaid, by mail. Book Stores have it, 


The Ladies’ Cabinet Initial Note- Paper. 


Rose or Violet Tinted ; 
Bignly pene. Attractive Chromo on each Box. 
Stamp for List Free. 


“LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET,” 





your own initial. Handsome present. 
Price 50c. 
PAPERS AT CLUB RATES, Send 


Address 





5 Beekman Street, Room 5, New York. 











GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Concert, authorized Py 
cial act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the Pi ablic 
Library of Kentucky, wl take place in Public Library 
Hall, at Louisville, 
WEDNESDAY, ‘DECEMBER 3, 1873. 

Only Sixty thousand tickets will be sold. The 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 

At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
Siena ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 
dented sum of 


$1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders. 


LIST OF GIFTS, 
ONE GRAND CASH GIF 
























ONE GRAND CASH GIFT.. + 17,500 
10 CASH GIFTS $10,000 each. 100,000 
80 CASH GIFTS _ 5,000 each 150,000 
50 CASH GIFTS 1,000 each 50,000 
80 CASH GIFTS 500 each 40,000 
100 CASH GIFTS — 400 each 40,000 
150 CASH GIFTS 300 each. 45,000 
250 CASH GIFTS 50,000 
825 CASH GIFTS 32,500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS 550,000 


TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 
amounting to.. + $1,500,000 

The distribution will be positive, whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 

PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 2234 
Tickets for $1,000; 118 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 

The time for the drawing is near at band, and per- 
sons intending to purchase tickets have no time to 


loose. 
THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, v 


Agent Public tae Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 7 


Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 BROADWAY, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’ S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘These Patterns are Graven vo Fir any Figure, and 








Are jilted with the greatest accuracy, 8» as to be ad- 


justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. ‘he bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
uuder the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 5 to 15 years old). 

LADY'S SACQUE W. 

LADY'S LINGERIE torescine 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)... “ 6 

TALMA, with Pointed Con Fe een Waist, 
Over-skirt, and W: alking Skirt.......... - 

LADY'S POSTILION-BASt UE WRAPPER. 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for bey 








- No. 2 
“ g 





Sacque, Corset 


























from 4 to 12 years old) “95 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French’ Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

ing Gown) « gt 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “ 89 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

‘and Kuickerbockers (for boy’ from 5 to 10 

years old)....... « 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open: -front Over 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt. “« 39 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WorTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT... “ 48 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “ 46 
Da eee REDINGOTE WALK- nde 
FULL ORESS TOILETTE (Low ‘ecked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, perinee Over-skirt, and 

Round Skirt)......20s0esseeeeeee Resereed © 60: 





Vol. vi 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt.......... 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind. Over- 
as Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
ron (for gir] from 2 to 13 years old « 
SLERVELDSS JACKET WALKING S 
cH ATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKI? 


Loose 

TONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WA 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
LADIES' AND MISSES' BATHING OR. 






















NASTIC SUIT.. * 30 
PLEATED WAIST . * 82 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY E 

WALKING SUI’ oo?! 88 
ENGLISH WALKI “ 39 


DEMI- SEOLON eae AGS SUIT, with 
Basque Back an are 
mIGHT FITTING DOUBLE-BREASTED RED- 











INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ 45 
SINGLE. BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short | i 
DOUBLE BRESSTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 

Apron Front and ganas Back Over-skirt 
Long Walking Skirt..... “ 4r 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT: “ 43 


The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


; \RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
povnzav & Co,, 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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DRY GOODS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, AND INFANTS’ 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 
MISSES’ wale POPLIN AND SERGE SUITS. 


& GRAY FLANNEL SAILOR SUITS. 
a AND CASHMERE MORNING 
RO 


BES. 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, our own and Paris 
manufacture. 
OUTFITS of every description, ready-made and to 


order, 
FRENCH AND GERMAN CORSETS, &c. 


GARMENTS, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
PARIS & CITY-MADE PLAIN & EMBROIDERED 
CAMEL’S-HAIR POLONAISE AND COSTUMES. 
PARIS-MADE EVENING & RECEPTION DRESSES. 
VELVET POLONAISE AND SACQUES. 
VIEGOGNES'’ SUITS, with Silk & Poplin Underskirts, 


MOURNING GOODS. 

Full and Complete Lines of every description, for 
Fall and Winter wear, suitable for Deep and Second 
Mourning. g2@~ Veil and Trimming Crapes, Handker- 
chiefs, Sets, &c. 


FANCY AND STAPLE DRESS GOODS, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, 
CLOTHS, 
WHITE GOODS, 
BLAN 


KETS, 
FLANNELS, &c., &c. 


FUR DEPARTMENT. 


SEAL SACQUES, MUFF, BOA, and CAP to match. 
ss ¥ by “* trimmed with Otter. 

LADIES’ and GENTS’ SEAL CAPS, GLOVES, AND 
COLLARS. és 

SABLE, MINK, CHINCHILLA, ERMINE, BLACK 
MARTEN, and other sets. 

FUR TRIMMINGS. 

FUR ROBES. 

LADIES’ FUR-LINED CARRIAGE CLOAKS, &c. 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Ave, & Twenty-Third St, 


867 SIXTH AVENUE, 367 


110 WEST 23d STREET, 110 
Beg to call attention to the t#7~ UNPARALLELD 


INDUCEMENTS they are now offering in their 
LACE DEPARTMENT. 





The prices at which we are now selling them are 
fully 38 per cent. less than they have been sold in 
years. 





An immense assortment of 
BLACK AND COLORED YAK LACES 
at 24c., 80c., 36c., 42c., 48c., and upward, from two to 
tour inches wide. 
REAL GUIPURE AND THREAD LACES, 
From 9c. a yard upward. 
FRENCH BLONDE AND VALENCIENNES LACES, 
Extremely low prices. 
HAMBURG EDGINGS AND INSERTIONS, 
The largest assortment in the city. 
In consequence of the unsettled state of trade, we 
have succeeded in purchasing 


Three Entire Cases of > 

BLACK AND COLORED TRIMMING VELVET, 
At 40c. on The dollar. 

BLACK SILK TRIMMING VELVETS, 
At $1 50, $1 85, $2 00, $2 35, $2 50, splendid quality 
and finish. 
COLORED SILK TRIMMING VELVETS, 

From $1 a ces upward. 

All the newest shades of Myrtle, Manve, Bronze, &c. 
Ge- 28 inches CLOAKING VELVETS, at $3 75, $ 38, 
$4 75, snperior quality. 

QUINET. & CIE finest all-silk Cloak Velvets—26 in. 

wide, $3 00 yard; 34 in. wide, $10 50 yard. 


IN OUR TRIMMING DEPARTMENT, 
‘We are now displaying the richest selection of BLACK 
‘AS! NPERIE TRIMMINGS, BEADED AND 
PLAIN SILK FRINGES, ORNAMENTS, LOOPS, 
AND BUTTONS to be found in the ‘city, all our 
own importations, &% Prices speak for Ives, 
Particular attention paid to orders. 
SAMPLES AND PRI of above lines of goods sent 
freely upon application. 


Stern Brothers. 


EHRICH & Co., 
987 & 289 8th AVE, Near 24th ST., 


New York, 
Send Stamp for our 


ag NS 


‘The most complete Price-List of Millinery, Fancy, 
and Furnishing Goods ever issu 


Fursoc3. Manufacture, 


&e., &., &e. 

y= Goods shipped C.O.D., to any™ 

MF part of the country, with fall 
power of examination before uu 
acceptance. os 












86 page 








FALL 
IMPORTATIONS! !! 
Miller §& Grant, 


No. 879 Broadway, 
Are offering Worsted Embroidery in col- 
ors. Also, Worsted Fringes and Gimp, 
to match.’ Smoked Pearl Buttons and 
Slides. (37 The most desirable 
Articles in Market. 





CURL YOUR HAIR.—A new Scientific Dis- 
covery. It can be done in 5 minutes. Particu- 
larsfree. Address SovrawestERn AGrnoy, Carthage, Mo, 








A NEW PERFUNE 








FOR THE 


TOILET. 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 
New Vork House, No. 112 5th Ave. 
‘WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and 


New York. 





“rontispiece., 
Almanac, Eclipses, etc. 
Calendar........000... 





Spring, by Frank Bellew.........sssssccsesesseeee 


One of the Old Land-marks, by Commodore Rollingpin 


Dido Dumb, by John F, M‘Ardle... 


William Shakspeare, by Thomas Butler Gunn. 


Babys, by Josh Billings... 
Summer, by Frank Bellew. 
A Deception, by Mark Twain. 


Peter Jones, the Model Hero, by Com. Rollingpin.... 31-34 


The Phunny Man, by Josh Billings.. 


Autumn, by Frank Bellew.. 





Home, Sweet Home, by G. P. Webster. 
‘The Usual Christmas Pantomime. 


Winter, by Frank Bellew........ 
Rates of Postage........ 








And 86 Illustrations by THOMAS NAST. 





_>= 


SL 


SS : 
GLE COPIES, 25 CENTS. 


5 copies sent to one address, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of exe rreeanee) in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have Se prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of evéry size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and itude, the 

remium offered to each and every subscriber for the 

azar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
2%c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just span lisheds containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 

mse. ‘The armen represented are for ladies, 
pate boys, and little children. ‘The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


75 A MONTH to Maleor ee 
$3 NOVELTY COMPANY, Biddeford, Me. 








Every baby must havelt. Is rHonovanty 
00%, protects clothing, retains 
sper. avoids pins, its circu- 
y piysicians 
lest; 4 
sizes—1,_sinal H 
EUREKA DIAPER 
, N.Y. Sample mailed 
‘Sola also by Stewart, 
& Taylor, Arnold & Constable 
lass Infants ‘Clothing, Fancy and 
KA DIAPER; see stamp of, 
its wanted, 












fea Jusivel; 
t—exclusivel 
CO., 532 Broadley; 
on teceipt of $1. 


Made in 4 


Claflin, 





RENCH EMBROIDERIES anp STAMPING.— 

V. Vicourowx, 122 4th Ave., N. Y. Lingerie, Ladies’ 
and Babies’ Trousseau. Direct importation. Finest stock 
on hand. Orders filled with care. Specialty of Mono- 
grams. MACHINES and Perforated PATTERNS. 
HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED. 


‘Teaches practical plano playing 
and theoretical music thoroughly. 
Clarke’s New Method 
for the P1aNo-Fot® carries the 
upil by easy gradations to the 
Piighest practical rexults, 


Sent by Mail, Price $3.75 
PRE & WALKER, Philadetohin 


AMPLES FREE ‘Whe Saturday 
Evening Post, 319 Walnut St., aS 
gives a beautiful Chromo or large Steel En= 
graving to every yearly subscriber! Samples free! 


“HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 


Hanrer’s Magazine, Hanven’s Weexty, aud HaRper’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7.00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werxry, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Five 
Sunsonimens at $4 00 each, in one reniittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year} on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 conte a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in’Canada must send 24 cents for the 
‘Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 

tates 











States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time, When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


‘Tens FoR Apvertistne iy Harrer’s WEEKLY ANP 
Hanrer’s Bazar. 
Hai *s Weekly, —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A DELICATE SOAP 





Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


27 Harere & Brommmns will send either of the 
following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 





tayr~ Harrenr's Caracocue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





L 
PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Sub-Tro} 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. By 
Nroonas Prxe, U. 8. Consul, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Profusely Illustrated from the Author's own Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 
IL 
DAWSON’S EARTH AND MAN. The Story of the 
Earth and Man. By J, W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill Uni- 
yersity, Montreal. With Twenty Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth; $1 50. 


Ti. 

THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan. By H. B. Tuisrram, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Canon of Durham, With New Map and Illus- 
trations. Crown Syo, Cloth, $2 50. 

Iv. 

NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1874. 
With 86 Original Illustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 
Price 25 cents. 

Vi 


FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 
ey Translated from the French of Casi11.e 
LAMMARION, Edited by James GuarsueEr, F.R.S., 
Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ical Department of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. ‘With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 
cuts. Syvo, Cloth, $6 00. 
VL 
TYERMAN'S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rey. Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton, with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Rev. L. Ty- 
Erman, Author of “Life and Times of the Rey. John 
Wesley,” &c. With Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2.50. (Uniform with Tyerman's “Life of 
John Wesley.’ 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


0a" Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, 








1 
HARPER'S LIBRARY EDITION OF WILKIE 
COLLINS'S NOVELS. Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.—POOR MISS FINCH. With Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. Other volumes 
will be issued shortly. 


2. 

THE TWO WIDOWS. By Annie Tuomas, Author 
of “Denis Donne,” “Called to Account,” “Played 
Out,” “A Passion in Tatters," “The Dower House,” 
“Mand Mohan," &c. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents, 


3. 
MISS DOROTHY'S CHARGE. ey Frank Lre 
Pe Author of “My Panghise Elinor,” ‘‘ Miss 


Van Kortland,” &¢., &c. aper, $100; Cloth, 


8yo, 


4. 

STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. By Miss Branpon, 
Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “Eleanor’s Victory,” 
“Birds of Prey,” ‘“ Lovels of Arden,” ‘To the Bit- 
ter End,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


5 

A SIMPLETON: A Story of the ee By Cuarirs 
Reape, Author of ‘Hard Cash,” ‘Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ‘Never Too Late to Mend,” &. S8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

6. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Origi- 
nal Characteristic Illustrations by American and 
ee Artists. The following volumes are now 
ready: 

ae TWIST. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 
31 00, 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. &vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents; Cloth, $1 25. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
Cloth, $1 50. 

meee AND SON. &vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
Cloth, 1 50. 

BLEAK HOUSE. vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. v0, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 


$1 50, 
ee DORRIT. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 


8vo, Paper, $1 06; 


Svo, Paper, $1 00; 





te2~ Harper & Broruens will send any of their works 


by mail, postage pre 
States, on receipt of 


id, to any part of the United 
price. 





i Factory pric 
$ b Years Sead tor iilustrated cite 


3 . le 
in which Tefer to over SOO Bankers, Merchants, 
een of ‘whom you may know), using our Pianos, 


in 44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw 
this notice, 
U.S. Plano Co. 810 Broadway, N. Ye 
of fort; mailed for FIFTY CENT! 
by ©. SURILEY, Holland, N. ¥. S 
T 
WORK ING CLA Nh week employment at 
home, day or evening ; no capital ; instructions & valua- 
return stamp, M. Youne & Co,,173 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
m@m 4A" A MonTH and expenses to good Canvass- 
$475 ers, Articles new and staple as flour. 


1 > BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMOS and a book 
Male or Female, $30 a 

blepackage of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-c. 
Samples free, C. M. Lintneton,Chicago. 


$5to$20 per day ! Agents wanted ! All classes of working peo- 
" ple, ofeither sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 
olse, Particulars free, Address G. Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine. 


ADF AMONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
$425 ‘bxpenses paid. HB. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


$10 to $20 pe day. Agents wanted svany where. 


articulars free, A. H. B 
CO,, St. Louis, Mo. 





_ [Novemser 29, 1878. 
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In tHe PRivAcy OF HIs OWN CHAMBER. ON THE STREET. In THE Bosom oF HIs FAMILY From CHurcu. 


WITHOUT AND WITHIN—THE MAN OF HIGH STANDING AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





HINTS FOR THE Ho! 

To restore Faded Flowers.—Obtain a small deal box; 
| carefully place the flowers therein, fill with cotton 
wadding, fasten down the lid, and address the box to 


FACETIA. 
Rapu operator last month summoned a doc- 
“Come at once to see procession of Carlo 
menagerie.” The message, when “ repeat- 
“Come at once with prescription—case of 
cetebro-spinal meningitis.” 
pects UAE 
Runes ror Rauway Travertne.—First make your 
ill. Order your coffin to be sent home on the follow- 
ing day, and invitations to your funeral. Insure 
your life in as many different companies, and to as | 
an amount, as possible. Take no luggage; y 
will not require any in the place to which you 
‘going. Bid farewell to your family, say your prayers, | 
and niect your fate like a true American. 
een 

A prudent clergyman, unwilling to accuse 
ing, said he used the truth with penurious fru- 
: 

DOUBTFUL LUXURY. 

frre. “ Were you not pleased to have such a pretty 
partner as M tle at croquet yesterday, Charlic 

Curie Well—er—personally, I dislike beanty 
Acknowledged belles have a way of making a fellow | 
feel himself of secondary consideration sometimes, 
don’t you'know 2” 










ATR 
tor thus 





the person who presented the flowers. 'Take it to the 
express office, and in a few days they will be restored. 

To obtain Chiccory.—Go to a cheap grocer’s and pur- 
chase a pound of the best Java coffee. Chicory is in 
such demand that it can be obtained in no other way 
by retail. 

To make Soda-Water.—Dissolve a quarter of a pound 
of common soda in a gallon of water; afterward bottle 
for use. ‘This is cheaper than that sold at the shops, 
and different in flavor. 

Yo thicken the Hair.—Take two ounces of molasses, 
two ounces of glue, and one ounce of Roman cement. 
Mix, and app! before going to bed. It will make the 
hair very thick. Perfume to taste. 

To avoid the Smell of Onions.—Carefully sprinkle 
the room with disinfecting fluid or chloride of lime 
mixed with water. Another plan is to leave the house 
at once. 

A simple Electrical Apparatis.—Obtain a little gun- 
cotton. Place in a box, and present to your wife. 
Tell her it won't burn. if she disputes the accuracy 
of your assertion, let her try the experiment. The 
effect will be electrical. 

Impressions from Coins.—Carefully heat the coin. 
When red-hot Place it on your bare arm, when a good 
impression will be obtained, This is a very interest~ 
ing experiment. The coin may then be carefully 
cooled and expended for ointment. 




































Crimina Assootations—Handcuffs, 
pee 
HENRI CINQ. 
Halfred and ’Arry meeting, and discussing French 
Politics, 
Haurnep. “I say, ’Arry, what’ll this ’ere County 
Shambor call ’imself if he comes to the throne?” 
‘Arry. ‘ Well, you see, considerin’ if he comes up to 
the surface, they oughtn’t to call him ’Enry Sank, but 


*Enry Rose.” 


een 
A Crirxan’s Worsure—The magistrate. 


sane 
When is the fall of night like a boy being whipped ?— 
Why, when it raises little howls. 





eae 
Aap Hantr 10 Get ryto—A coat that’s not paid for. 
——— oes 
More Proverstat Par.osopny.—* Who goes a-bor- 
rowin’ goes a-sorrowin’.” More often it is ‘the other 
way up.” Who goes a-lending too often goes a-sor- 
rowin’, while who goes a-borrowin’ not unfrequently 
goes on his way rejoicing at his dexterity. 
fe 


ALTERATION rN THE Cut.—Modern mechanical in- 
ventions are so rapidly superseding the old-fashioned 
implement, the scythe, that Time ought in future to 
be represented with a mowin chine. 






ee 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


“Now, Jean, when the folks come to tea, 
ivert them as muckle as ye can. And, Jean, 
kes and sic-like things are han’ed round, 
be mannerly, and set the example by just sayin’, ‘No, 


thankye,’to it all.” 


Postal cards are shortly to be issued in-the Dutch 
Indies on rather curious conditions. If the contents 
appear. to the post-office official to be of an insulting 
nature, the card will be sent under cover to its address. 

eoeewee gecrcesiecs 

A good old elder of a church who was given to ex- 
travagant Ser ereon, was at last called to account 
for his offenses in that respect, and admonished not to 

















Renepy ror tue Narvers’ Srrrxe—Knock it on the 











hoxds give way to the besetting sin in future. The good old 

VOICES OF THE NIGHT—LIVING NEXT DOOR TO A DOCTOR. man received the admonition meekly, and earnestly 

The proyerb, “« Never put off till to-morrow what you s OR Sina 7 Ree best rigt Y said: “I know how. prone I am to ‘this. fault, my 

can do to-day,” is beautifully and tastily exemplified by MALL Boy. “ Oh, Sir, Mrs. Grum’s got awful Pains in her Back, and wants you to come up there rig] ht away brethren, and it has given me tortures of pain; and 

the school-boy who polishes off his birthday cake on (This is the fifth time to-night that Mr. Simkins has been roused from night after night I have shed barrels of tears over it.” 
the day of receipt. his bed to say that he is not Dr. Galen. The meeting adjourned in silence. 
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A HUMANE REQUEST. 


THE: VADIES! CAB: Fonp Motner. “Please administer the Gas to my little Boy. I am obliged to Whip him, and I wish him 
Scene on Boarp our Ferry-Boarts. to Suffer as little as is consistent with my Notions of Dooty.” 
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IMITATION OF BRONZE 
ORNAMENTS. 

Wiese’, or other ornaments of clay or earth- 

enware, may be converted into very hand- 

some bronze articles by a simple process. 


7 i, 





vases chosen for this work are to be without 
glazing, and of the most beautiful shapes that 
can be found, The first thing is to coat them 
with copal varnish into which has been worked 
the color desired—either vermilion or chrome- 
The | green will be best. Or, as some prefer, let the 






















































Fig. 1.—Vrorer Porrin Dress. Fig. 2.—Surt ror Girt 
Front.—[See Fig. 5.] From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. From 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 


For description sce 


For description see 
Supplement, 


For pattern and dese pra see xe Sup- 
8. 1-8 Supplement, 


plement, No. I, 


Figs. 1-¢.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WINTER HOUSE 


SATURDAY, DE CEMBER 6, 1873. 


Fig. 3.—Surr ror Cuitp Fig. 4.—Briur Vicocne Dress. Fig. 5. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 6.] 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IL., Fi; 


- SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS, 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, 





"Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Vear 1873, by Harter & Brothers in the Office of the Librarie an of Congress. at Washington. 


and rub yery lightly with a silk or woolen rag 
until the whole is burnished. Those painted 
with vermilion will have a golden or copper- 
colored tinge, while the green ones will be like 
pure bronze. If a still higher gloss is desired, 
add another coat of varnish. 


color be mixed with turpentine and applied first, 
then, when dry, varnish over it. If there are to 
be medallions with patterns drawn upon the 
fronts, let them be painted on this ground be- 
fore varnishing. When the varnish is almost 
dry, dust bronze powder oyer the whole surface, 
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toreT Porrix Dress. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern aoe oeerpicn see Sup- 
plement, No, L., Figs. 1-8. 


Fig. 6.—Brivur Vicocxe Dress. 
Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 


For pattern and des scription see Sup- 
Figs. 9-14, 


igs, 9-14. plement, No. IL, 


DRESSES, 
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THE PATIENT WAITER. 


Onor on a time a 
Made the brook-si 
Waiting, perhaps, till the stream should swell 
And fill its pitcher—who can tell ? 


Close beside it the flag-flower grew, 

A knot of purple, fringed with dew, 

Which tossed in the wind, and laughed in the brook, 
That gladly answered it, look for look. 


Nodding unto its neighbor, it said, 

“Dip in your pitcher; don’t be afraid; 
Unless you think that the brook will run 
‘To you, ere the summer holiday’s done, 


“Where's the advantage of sitting still, 
When you've an empty pitcher to fill? 
Up, then, laggard, and go to the rill— 
If you don’t fill it, prithee who will 2” 


But the flag-flower’s taunt changed to a sigh, 
When it felt the shower hastening by, 
Which tore its petals proud and prim, 

But filled the pitcher-plant to the brim, 









fTarrer’s MaGAzInE, WEEKLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


Harper’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers. 








ty A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, DecrmBer 6, 1873. 


> With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for November 29 was sent out 
gratuitously an illustrated E1cuT-pacE 
SUPPLEMENT, containing the opening 
chapters of FaRJEON’s new CHRISTMAS 
Srory, entitled 


“GOLDEN GRAIN,” 


with characteristic illustrations. Fur- 
ther installments are also given of Lorp 
Lyrron’s “ Parisians” and TROLLOPE’S 
“Puineas REDux.” 

Another illustrated Ercut-pacr Sup- 
PLEMENT will be sent out gratuitously 
with the Number of Harper’s WEEKLY 
for December 6. 





' YG Cut Paper Patterns of a Ladys Water- 
proof Cloak, with Cape and Sleeves ; and a Tight- 
Sitting Single-breasted Redingote House Dress, will 
be published with our next Number. For Com- 
plete List of Cut Paper Patterns published see 
Aduertisement on page 783. ~ 








| ZHOUGHTS ON FASHION. 


T is a habit with many people who ac- 
custom themselves to emphatic enuncia- 
tions of presumed truths to speak, among 
other things, of fashion (so called) in the 
most ignoble terms; to ridicule it while 
they condemn it, calling it now an arbi- 
trary mistress with its rod, and now a fan- 
tastic fool with its follies; moralizing upon 
it always as a wicked waster of substance, 
a robber of the poor, an altogether debasing 
element of modern existence. There are 
good people in the world who think that to 
be in the fashion is to be in the broad way 
leading to destruction; and there is many 
a remote village where the stranger, whose 
attire of a Sunday wears the air Parisienne, 
must expect to be made the subject of scan- 
dalous remark, as being open to suspicion, 
and more or less a person in complicity with 
the Scarlet Woman. It was in such places 
nearly twenty years ago that the introduc- 
tion of the hoop was struggled against as 
being an attempt to return to the evil days 
and evil ways of the elder reign of hoops, 
and it is in such places at the present mo- 
ment that the abolition of hoops is just as 
eagerly struggled against as being a conces- 
sion to immodesty. 

But there are yet other people who would 
laugh at the narrowness of the good vil- 
lagers, but who yet esteem it a virtue in 
themselves that they do not follow the fash- 
ions closely. It may not be a crime in their 
eyes to do so, but it is a weakness; and they 
are constantly offering silent and Pharisaic 
thanks that they are not like those publi- 
cans and sinners who are guilty of the weak- 
ness. 

Yet these very innocents are ecomplacently 

Smoothing the wrinkles out of last year’s 


fashion while they villify the fashions of this 
year; and for what reason they consider the 
said last year’s fashion to be any thing more 
righteous than this year’s, or why, since they 
yield to fashion at all in condescending to 
wear any thing but the original skin of wild 
beasts, they feel it necessary to pause half- 
way in the condescension, is among the un- 
raveled mysteries. 

Yet there must be something very singu- 
Jar in the state of mind of such people, not 
only in the taste which fails to perceive that 
a person is far more offensively conspicuous 
when out of the fashion than when in it, not 
only in that or in the insular conceit which 
dares to set up a single opinion against the 
combined and generally accepted opinions 
of the day, but in the vulgar ignorance as 
well of the whole scope and science of fashion. 

For fashion is indeed but the science of 
dress—an empiric science, as medicine and 
some other sciences are. It gropes its way 
along, sometimes right and sometimes wrong, 
but always moving, and always actuated by 
the wish to remember that beauty and grace 
are as important as bare utility. Each change 
that it ordains, when a change of any mate- 
rial weight, fulfills a double purpose: the one 
experimental in the effort to find something 
nearer the ideal standard than has yet been 
gained, the other xsthetic in the effort to re- 
fresh the eye, already weary with the thou- 
sandand one adaptations of the mode that are 
met at every turn. And though the result 
of this latter effort may not be one of the 
physical necessities of life, it is at any rate 
an intellectual luxury, and it endeavors to 
satisfy the love of elegance and the desire 
for change, while at the same time it once in 
a while attains to the dignity of expressing 
the normal instinct of a race in relation to 
its clothing. 

It is, moreover, no court favorite or man- 
milliner that sits and evolves from the depths 
of any inner consciousness the variations of 
the prevailing style. Once in a while some 
accidental thing of the kind may occur, but 
it would be a very shallow and silly view of 
so universal an interest that would support 
such an idea. The fashion is in the main 
dictated, and almost always modified, by 
climate and by ruling events of the day. 
We have seen in times of great wars and 
wide public calamity black and white be- 
come the standard colors of dress ; and cer- 
tain laces and silks and other fabrics have 
become favorites when it has been found de- 
sirable to revive a prostrate industry ; heavy 
gold ornaments came in with the discovery 
of the Californian and Australian gold; pe- 
culiar jewels have received pre-eminence 
when found to abound in a conquered proy- 
ince, as frequently some marked feature 
of the dress of the conquered people has 
been adopted by the conquerors through 
motives of policy; and we read that to-day, 
out of compliment to the Shah, a guest at 
the European courts, Persian stufis and de- 
signs are in request. In all such instances 
no one person has ever set the fashion, but 
it has been adopted by a spontaneous and 
general instinct in accordance with some 
great event or line of events. 

We see, too, the effects of climate at the 
merest glance. The Oriental’s flowing dra- 
peries of white, that shed the sunlight, and 
sweep either the polished floors of the harem 
or the level sands of the desert, are of neces- 
sity a different thing from the attire of the 
kilted and bare-legged mountaineer, who 
leaps from rock to rock as unencumbered as 
he may. Here and there, certainly, we find 
some striking exception that proves the rule; 
as when the Brazilian ladies are found wear- 
ing furs with the thermometer at 100°, be- 
cause at that time the Parisian ladies are 
doing so; or when the English ladies carry 
the old antipathy of the island to France so 
far as to refuse to accept the new issues of 
the mode at Paris till they are a year old, so 
that you will meet them in any theatre to- 
day with, for instance, big chignons and 
mighty chatelaine braids. 

We hear a great deal said about the excel- 
lences of a national costume; but what an 
absurdity would not a national costume be 
for a country—let us say this country— 
which comprises every variety of tempera- 
ture, from the swampy heats of Florida to 
the icy chill of Alaska! Far better, it seems 
to -us, is the central standard which shall 
adapt itself, with such modifications as may 
be necessary, to the exigencies of place and 
weather. With but a few partial instances 
to the contrary, the civilized races of the day 
are all to be found within the limits of the 
temperate zones, and there is no reason why 
nearly the same modes should not answer for 
them all—modes changing so gradually that 
while new material shall be cut to their re- 
quirements, the garment already in use shall 
not seem unpleasantly out of style or be 
ineapable of alteration; and meantime the 
kindred dress is one of those things that help 
to make the whole world kin, and save the 
stranger in a strange land a great deal of 
discomfort and uneasiness. 

Yo the thinker fashion and its changes are 





far from being an arbitrary folly. Fashion 
itself is something that is found to be full of 
asubtle wisdom. Take, for instance, the fact 
that with rotten Napoleonism and OFFEN- 
BACH music, with an era of tyranny wrapped 
up in sensual luxury, there returned upon us 
the dress of a corresponding previous era 
known as the Pompadour, though so puri- 
fied and qualified that one could learn, even 
in the matter of a lady’s toilette, that if his- 
tory repeats itself, it repeats itself in that 
spiral of growth each return of ‘which is one 
round higher than the last one, and we will 
quickly comprehend that fashion also has a 
philosophy of its own as interesting, if not as 
profound, as any. 

Nor are all the changes of fashion mere 
whims and notions. They are, on the con- 
trary, evolutions from each other, sequences 
often as simple and necessary as the condi- 
tions of bud and flower and fruit. When 
short skirts came into use, high heels fol- 
lowed as‘an accompanying requisite, in or- 
der that the foot which the dress displayed 
might be lifted tidily out of the mud. The 
circumstance that high heels were again a 
part of the Pompadour dress was only one 
of the coincidences in the eternal order of 
things—that great order which can no more 
overlook the style of our garments than the 
bent of our dispositions. The universal adop- 
tion of any change may be a thoughtless mat- 
ter, itis true; but the change itself, you may 
be sure, had a reason for its being. When 
expansive crinoline disappeared, the skirts, 
heavy with flounces, flapped awkwardly 
about the feet, and hindered all free motion ; 
the panier or bustle came to lift the weight 
out of the way, and to carry it where it would 
least encumber the gait—came not as an ab- 
surd caprice, but as the answer to a requisi- 
tion; that it should be adorned with pufis 
and ruffles was an inevitable feminine con- 
sequence. The hat, too, it will be seen, con- 
forms to the situation of the hair, whether 
that be worn high or low, at the front or the 
back of the head. And in the wearing of 
the hair itself lies an example of the whole 
theory of the minor fashion. 

A year or two ago the hair had gone one 
degree beyond another till, with the tortures 
of pins and combs and frizzes, and superin- 
cumbent loads of braids and curls, the long- 
suffering chevelure found its strength ex- 
hausted, and began to give way, leaving a lit- 
tle bald place at the crown of the head, or, if 
not already bald yet, one where the growth 
had become so thin that it had its fate be- 
fore it; yet, as soon as the fact was discov- 
ered, fashion came to the rescue in one of 
her necessary sequences: the hair was lifted 
to the top of the head, the incipient baldness 
was covered and concealed thereby, and the 
weakened hair, no longer required to sup- 
port the destructive weight of the past, has 
time to recover itself; and when the Span- 
ish comb and the high hat followed, they 
came, the one-as an adornment, like that of 
the rose one twists into a curl, the other as 
a matter of course. In short, though we 
might follow out the subject with unlimited 
illustration, we have said enough to indicate 
that any careful observer can not fail to see 
that fashion, so far from being the result of 
a parcel of idle caprices, as it is too frequent- 
ly and flippantly denominated, is a series 
of natural concurrences and progresses, in 
which there is almost always to be found an 
upward intention. 





THE EXASPERATING WAYS OF WELL 
AND WORTHILY BELOVED MEN. 


By GAIL HAMILTON. 


a title should be descriptive of a theme, 

the title of this paper can not properly 

be curtailed, for the parable is of those hon- 

orable and amiable men who are dear to the 

female heart, yet who will upon occasion un- 

intentionally and, you may say, innocently 

put the female patience to a strain which 
would break a ten-inch iron bar. 

Will my readers condescend and descend 
to a cellar—not one of those foul, noisome, 
and slimy city haunts where decay riots 
and humanity decays the worst, but a clean, 
dry, sweet cellar on the hill-side, whereinto 
the winds may sweep and the bright sun 
shine—a cellar where people might live and 
thrive, but into which they penetrate only 
at rare intervals? 

One of these rare intervals has just hap- 
pened. Your shelves have been duly order- 
ed, your cemented floor swept clean, your 
boards well scrubbed, cobwebs swept away 
from windows, and furnaces made ready for 
winter. Nay, more: to facilitate domestic 
labors you have yourself built a new bin for 
the kitchen coal close by the kitchen stairs. 
You go away light-hearted, as beseems one 
whose duty isdone. You return to find that 
a tornado of coal has swept over the cellar, 
and left the black dust an inch deep every 
where; for those obliging and friendly men 
who brought your coal and dumped it into 
the cellar, dumped it without thought or 
without remorse through the window in- 


Hosted by 





stead of through the cellar doors. But you 
told them to take it through the window. 
Certainly, because you supposed they had a 
sluice-way down which it would glide, as 
usual, without ado. But they had no sluice- 
way, and they dropped their loads plump on 
the cellar floor. Now, if they had been wom- 
en, would they not have seen that the coal 
was rebounding over the floor in all direc- 
tions, and that the bin was bursting on all 
sides, and that pulverized carbon was coat- 
ing all things with its pure defilement, and 
would they not have stopped and lifted the 
house off its foundations, or tunneled a chan- 
nel underneath, or sunk a shaft in China, or 
have managed in some way to project the 
coal into the bin without re-introducing 
chaos and old night? 

When the Botanical Club, with the dis- 
tinguished foreign professor at their head, 
was botanizing in Swansey-Leigh, Fred was 
very desirous to entertain them at his house. 
Loline, who indulges Fred within an inch of 
his life, said, of course, “Amen—how many?” 
And Fred answered, indifferently, “Oh, well, 
twenty or so.” Whereupon Loline prepared 
a banquet for forty, wherewithal she fed 
fifty. Fred, sauntering man-fashion through 
the streets, saluted every man he met with 
the careless invitation, man-fashion, “Come 
up and see Herr Von Arnim to-morrow.” 
And as the men he met were the ministers, 
lawyers, and farmers, who, having nothing 
to do, were sunning themselves on the door- 
steps, and as the botanists were busy in the 
fields, and were therefore not met at all, it 
turned out that a crowd of people saw the 
great man who could never tell a pistil from 
a stamen, and only knew that he was great, 
while the men who had followed him through 
life, and would have given their rarest spec- 
imens to ask him a question or pay him an 
admiring tribute, staid at home and gnashed 
their teeth with anger. But the fifty did 
all eat and were filled, and they took up of 
the fragments that remained several plat- 
terfuls; and by her winning ways and her 
genuine smiles and her frank truth-telling, 
Loline has nearly mollified the ninety-and- 
nine just persons who were not bidden, and 
by the time the last one has renewed his al- 
legiance, Fred, the generous, the hospitable, 
the all-benevolent, and wholly incorrigible, 
will be quite ready to upset his dish again. 

“Now,” says Sam, big and burly, to his 
morning visitor, “I must go; I belong to 
the laboring classes; but you stay here and 
chat with Susy and make yourself comfort- 
able ;” and Sam rubs his hands briskly and 
departs cheerfully, knowing nothing of 
Susy’s heart-sinking. But are not the pre- 
cious moments of baby’s nap passing swiftly 
away, and dinner to be seen to, and the chil- 
dren soon to be rushing in from school? and 
what does Susy care for the Right of Bolt- 
ing, or the Depreciation of the Currency, or 
Literature and Dogma, or the Comte de 
Chambord’s Conservatism, compared with 
getting her work ready for the dress-maker 
who is coming to-morrow, and conferring 
with cook about the dinner that awaits a 
mistress’s directions, and arranging the thou- 
sand nothings that are never noticed when 
they are done, but constitute a breakwater 
that sends the angry spray tossing to the 
angry skies if they are not done? Oh, Sam, 
Sam! when you stood before the altar and 
promised to love and cherish Susy, did you 
make a mental reservation that you would 
go off down town when it suited your con- 
venience, and leave her to be bothered with 
your guest, to her heart-rending inconven- 
ience? 

And oh, Sam, why will you track the 
gravel over Susy’s parlor carpet? And oh, 
Fred, why will you drip the gravy over Lo- 
line’s fresh table-cloth? And oh, Sam, why 
will you sop it up with a clean napkin, and 
think you have done God service? And oh, 
Fred, why will you never dress for a dinner- 
party till Loline is drawing on her gloves, 
and then discover that your sleeve-studs are 
missing? And oh, Sam, why do you not 
sit straight and square and compact in the 
crowded horse-car, and not angle out into 
twice as much room as you really need? 

Simply, I suppose, O Loline and Susy, be- 
cause they are not you. And perhaps, after 
all, they might be worse. Perhaps if they 
were mindful of these little things, they 
might be fine and finical, though I know a 
man who is mindful and not finical. It is 
better to be great-hearted than always to 
rub your shoes on the door-mat, though hap- 
py is that woman whose Sam is the one and 
does the other. An extra table-cloth now 
and then does not becloud the sunny sky; 
but how sad it would be to be married to 
somebody else who was bent on keeping the 
cover spotless, and not to Fred, who is so 
full of healthy activity and mental energy 
and good cheer that he gesticulates with a 
ladleful of gravy! I suppose the fact is 
that all masculine stock is subject to shrink- 
age; and if that shrinkage is only in little, 
unimportant matters that do not lay hold 
of character, or largely affect happiness, or 


ie a deep and bitter and unutterable dis- 
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appointment, one would better class them 
with diversions than try to make capital 
out of them as trials. If you can not slow- 
ly and sweetly change the Ethiopian’s skin 
and the leopard’s spots—and the probability 
is that you can not—the next best thing is 
to rejoice that your Ethiop, though black, is 
comely, and that even his spots make the 
leopard a splendid beast! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MATERIALS FOR CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


ETRENCHMENT is the order of the day, 
and reduction of prices is announced at the 
large dry-goods stores. This reduction is most 
important and most evident in the warm woolen 
goods purchased for the winter use of families. 
For the first time since the war 50 cents a yard 
is the popular price for the substantial wool fab- 
ries selected for girls’ dresses. For instance, 
among the standard materials French merinoes 
of pure quality, though not of the finest, may be 
had as low as 55 or 65 cents a yard, and these 
are not merely in the tawdry unsalable colors— 
bright blue, red, and green—but in the dark styl- 
ish brown, indigo, blue-gray, myrtle, and chest- 
nut, There are also English serges, with char- 
acteristic diagonal lines in the present fashion, 
sold for 50 centsa yard. ‘These goods are three- 
fourths of a yard wide, too closely woven to fray 
in the seams, and though rather harsh to the 
touch, are not mixed with cotton. Navy blue is 
the favorite color for serge. Satines of the best 
quality imported are also reduced to half a dol- 
lar a yard. These are in choice dark shades, 
with the fine soft finish of French goods, and 
make pretty dressy suits for girls, though they 
lose their lustre if subjected to hard usage. 
Reversed-striped serges of fine flexible texture, 
formerly sold for 90 cents or $1 a yard, are now 
shown at 65 cents in rich camel’s-hair shades. 
These are single width, measuring nearly seyen- 
eighths of a yard. An excellent imitation ‘of 
vigogne, with its heavy twill, rough surface, and 
natural gray and brown shades, is sold in single 
width for 50 cents a yard. This material has a 
slight mixture of cotton, but it drapes softly, and 
will make very warm and stylish-looking polo- 
naises to~be worn over black or brown skirts. 
For those who prefer lustrous stuffs there are 
richly repped épingelines, wool ground with silk 
face, reduced to 75 cents a yard, which is but 
half their former price. Poplins and all heavily 
~ ribbed goods are exceedingly low, partly because 
they are not as stylish as twilled materials. 


GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


The designs used for making ladies’ dresses 
are simplified and repeated for misses and chil- 
dren. The long polonaise of simple shape, with 
one dart and a belt, is the accepted over dress 
for girls over ten years; jockey basques, double 
or single breasted, and apron over-skirts jaunti- 
ly draped are also seen, especially on slender, 
tall, overgrown girls. There is a fancy for dis- 
pensing with over-skirts for chubby little girls 
under ten years, making merely a sailor blouse, 
or else a basque, and trimmed skirt. Dress 
skirts for winter are comfortably long, and show 
only an inch or two of stocking above the high 
boot. White is still fashionable winter wear for 
small girls, but it is not as rigorously adhered to 
since the introduction of the sailor suits two years 
ago. The latter are still stylishly worn, are 
made in dark blue, black, gray, and in polka- 
dotted stuffs, and have an air of warmth and 
comfort that is never seen in white suits, no 
matter how heavy the wraps and under-clothing 
are. Black merino sailor suits have scarlet 
merino square collars, cuffs, pockets, sash, and 
bias bands on the skirt, piped with white braid. 
Indigo blue flannel suits have black yak braid 
trimmings, or else pale blue cashmere, or per- 
haps white woolen braid is used, and sometimes 
scarlet accessories brighten up these dark black- 
blue dresses. For tiny little girls red or blue 
cashmeres with white polka dots are used, and 
bordered with white bands, making a simple and 
pretty cress so gay and bright that it pleases the 
eye, although the caprice just now is to dress 
children in the sombre shades in vogue for ladies. 
Some new sailor suits prepared for girls from 
ten to fourteen years old have over-skirts added 
to the sailor blouses. The loose blouses are es- 
pecially suitable to slight, undeveloped figures of 
growing girls, and the broad sailor collar is also 
appropriate. ‘These suits are made of dark blue 
Middlesex sacking, such as is sold for $2 a 
yard, are trimmed with black braid, and cost 
from $16 to $18. 


ENGLISH WALKING SUITS, ETC. 


The new English walking suits already rival 
sailor suits for girls from eight to fourteen years 
old. ‘They are made of gray or dark blue ladies’ 
cloth; those of gray are trimmed with blue, and 
vice versa, For instance, the gray skirt has two 
light blue bias bands around it, the short round 
over-skirt is edged with a blue fold, and the pret- 
ty little English basque, with double postilion 
pleating behind has blue revers in front, is fast- 
ened by but one button, and slopes away to show 
a blue vest underneath, that is put on separately, 
and buttoned up warm and close to the throat. 
The suit, ready-made at the furnishing houses, 
costs from $11 to $20 for its various sizes. 

For girls from three to eight years are simpler 
dresses, with full pleated waist fastened behind, 
a gored skirt, and a round over-skirt opening 
in front. With this dress a round cape is add- 
ed for street wear, and the effect is of a warm 
walking coat. A pretty model in gray French 
merino, trimmed with a puff piped with silk and 
fringe, costs $18. For every-day dresses, light 
qualities of Melton and water-proof are used. 
The Gabrielle front is retained for these, while 





the sides and back extend over the hips, forming 
a jaunty little basque. These are in dark gray 
and brown shades, brightened by colored braids 
put on in leaf designs, scallops, and flounces. 
The dresses cost from $4 50 to $7 50, according 
to size. 

Suits of satine, of dark stylish colors, are made 
for girls in their teens, and sold for $18. The 
graceful redingote is edged with a bias fold, and 
the skirt has kilt pleatings headed by folds. More 
expensive and showy dresses are made of the col- 
ored American silks, and sold for $30 or $40. 
Blacks suits are also greatly in favor with these 
young girls, but are no longer worn from mo- 
tives of economy, as black goods show far less 
reduction in price than colored ones. 


WRAPS. 


English walking jackets of diagonal cloth, 
with silk or velvet facings, are the wraps most 
worn by girls from three years old up to young 
ladies. ‘Those of dark blue cloth with silver or 
gilt buttons cost $9 50 for the smallest sizes. 
For warm bright days long sacques of white 
cloth with a colored stripe are used; the edges 
are scalloped and bound with silk like the stripe. 
Cashmere walking coats with ample capes are 
trimmed with milliners’ folds and fringe, and cost 
from $10 upward, in gray, brown, or white. For 
cold wintry days black, brown, or dark blue vel- 
yet sacques are worn almost as long as the white 
dress beneath; scarlet or blue merino stockings, 
or else velvet leggings, give the limbs sufficient 
warmth, and brighten the costume. Seual-skin 
jackets are ordered for the larger girls of wealthy 
families. Gray cony is the fancy for fur sacques 
for little girls: $14 is the price. White cony 
sacques are $8, and the Normandy turban to 
match is $2. Felt: hats of fine quality are the 
fashion of the winter for young girls. They have 
half-high crowns, with brims bent in capricious 
shape to suit the face of the wearer. They are 
placed quite back on the head, the hair is waved 
loosely in front, and worn in long hanging loops 
instead of one long Marguerite braid. 

INFANTS’ CLOTHING. 

Infants’ dresses are still made with high yokes 
and long sleeves. Their skirts are very long, 
sometimes measuring a yard and three-eighths 
from the neck down; this seems extravagant, 
but is done with economical intentions, as the 
skirt is then long enough to make two short 
skirts for the child when it is put into short 
clothes. Soft nansook is the material used. The 
pointed yokes are made up of lengthwise tucks, 
insertion, and puffs, while the skirts have hori- 
zontal trimmings. Pretty little day slips, with 
tucked yoke and a sash of the muslin, are sold 
for $4 50. Night slips of Jones’s cambric are 
sacque-shaped, with a hemmed sash, and are 
trimmed with Coventry ruffles around the neck 
and wrists: price $225. Cloaks are long double 
capes of cashmere embroidered. White and pearl 
gray are the favorites. Close caps of lace with 
silk lining are worn on the head. Infants’ out- 
fits at the furnishing houses are shown at a larger 
range of prices than formerly. ‘Those at $65 or 
$70 contain a variety of well-made garments, 
though not very liberal in numbers. They have 
also a basket, cap, and rubber articles. Hang- 
ing baskets are new for infants’ toilettes, and are 
shown at extravagant prices. Pretty oval baskets, 
with dainty covers, are $5 50, while those with 
silk linings, covered with Swiss muslin and lace, 
are from $11 to $18. Half-long clothes for in- 
fants when first put into short clothes are merely 
their yoke slips shortened, and are made still 
shorter by tucking when the child is learning 
to walk. 

BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


English styles are affected for boys’ clothing. 
Entire suits for boys from ten to fifteen years old 
are made of small checked cloths and almost 
invisible plaids. The Derby single-breasted or 
else double-breasted sacks are used with wide 
English backs and demi-long tails. Boys from 
seven to ten years old wear dark blue suits, with 
perfectly plain English sack, vest, and panta- 
loons. These cost ready-made from $22 to $24 
a suit. Smaller boys wear sacks more fanci- 
fully slashed, or else cut out in squares, and or- 
namented with some simple but effective braid- 
ing; their little vests have collars, and their knee- 
pantaloons’are buttoned around the limb. Very 
plain cassimere suits for every-day wear cost from 
$10 to $12. Chinchilla and fur beavers are 
chosen for overcoats. Their rough surfaces are 
considered stylish, and make warmer-looking 
coats than smooth cloths. They are long sin- 
gle-breasted sacks, with fly fronts, and shaped to 
the figure. Colored stockings, gartered above 
the knee, are worn by little fellows with knee- 
trowsers. Felt hats in Alpine shape, with up- 
turned brim, are shown in finest quality for boys 
price $3. 

ITEMS FOR LADIES. 

Chatelaines of finely cut steel in artistic Re- 
naissance designs are worn pendent from the 
side. They cost from $3 to $6 each. Short 
arrows of jet, mounted with cut steel that glitters 
like diamonds, are very much admired on bon- 
nets, hats, in the coiffure, and for fastening veils 
or shawls: price from $1 25 to $2. Among 
other stylish ornaments are the expensive smoked 
pearl slides, large, oval or square, and made of 
solid pearl instead of having merely a veneering 
of it: they cost from $3 75 to $5 each. Large 
smoked pearl buttons for redingotes and jackets 
cost $4 a dozen. 

FLAT SASHES. 

Sashes of plain gros grain, watered, and velvet 
ribbon are worn very long and flat, without 
bonffant loops. The sash ribbon, two yards 
and a half long, is doubled in the middle and 
strung over the belt, leaving one long flat loop 
and two streamers; it is placed immediately in 
the middle of the back, or else slightly on the 





left. Sashes of the dress material have square 
ends, and sometimes pocket flaps are placed upon 
them. Black velvet sashes have pockets of lace 
or of jet beads in net-work of trellis pattern. 


BEADED NET. 


Among the elegant novelties of the winter are 
sleeveless jackets and over-skirts made of black 
figured net glistening with jet beads. Sometimes 
Spanish net with its large leaves is used, and some- 
times Brusselsnet. ‘The garment is edged with 
beaded lace. ‘These together make a beautiful 
over dress for simple black dinner dresses, and 
are also worn with rich colored brocades, such 
as pale blue, rose, and lavender. A jacket and 
long apron cost $100. 

For information received thanks are due to 
Messrs. Arnotp, ConstaBLe, & Co.; A. T. 
Srewarr & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Brooks 
Broruers; and Minter & Grant. 
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PERSONAL. 


Miss CaroLine TatMan, of this city, has 
erected, as a memorial of her parents, a beau- 
tiful church at Madison Avenue and Eighty- 
ninth Street, which was.consecrated a few days 
since by Bishop Porrer as the Church of 
the Beloved Disciple. The cost of the edifice 
was $100,000. A statue of St. Jon occupies a 
niche over the entrance door. The windows, of 
beautifully stained glass, are dedicated to the 
memory ofthe relatives of thedonor. The chan- 
cel window isa particularly beautiful work of art, 
having on either side highly finished fresco paint- 
ings representing scenes in the life of our Sav- 
jour. wo marble tablets bear the name of the 
parents of Miss TALMAN. The organ, font, and 
the entire ane of the church are of the 
finest material and in perfect taste. 

—The Linpszys, the WiLteTs, and the Ha- 
VENSES had a memorable meeting the other day 
in Mansfield, Ohio. It was the occasion of their 
silver wedding, the three couples having been 
married on the same day, and taken their bridal 
tour together. It was then understood that if 
living at the expiration of twenty-five years they 
would meet and celebrate their silver nuptials. 
Each couple has the same number of children, 
and there is but one ge-irl in the whole number. 

—In a late Number of the Bazar allusion was 
made to the new prima donna discovered by and 
brought out in Paris under the direction of 
Mavricg Strakoscu. It now transpires that 
the young artiste, Mile. BeLocca, belongs to one 
of the best families in Russia, that her father is 
one of the most distinguished savants in the em- 
pire, and enjoys an income of over 100,000 francs 
a year. 

—In history we-find hundreds of men cele- 
brated for their victories—among them ALEX- 
ANDER, Paiuip, Cassar, HaNnnipaL, PoMPEY, 
ANTHONY, Pyrruus, SyLLa, SeLEucUSs, Napo- 
LEON. But it should be remembered that each 
of these was soxemied by ambition, not patriot- 
ism—persona] aggrandizement, not the good of 
the people. What were their rewards? ALEx- 
ANDER and HannrBaL, a cup of poison; AN- 
THONY, suicide; Pyrruus, killed by a brick 
thrown by a Spartan woman; Sra, killed by 
vermin; ILIP, CHSAR, Pompry, and SELEU- 
cus were assassinated; Napoiron, exiled and 
died at St. Helena; Narotxon IIL, exiled and 
died at Chiselhurst. 

—The following kings and queens have been 
corpo! chastised while reigning eoverienn: 
Henry VI., by the Earl of Warwick and by 
Avice Borerer; James I., by BucHaNAN; 
Louis XIII., by his tutor by order of his moth- 
er, MARIE DE ‘DIGI; CHRISTINA of Sweden, 
by her mother, for stealing rose-water; ATH- 
ALARIC, Hing) of the Ostrogoths, and ConsTan- 
TINE, by their mothers; JosepH I., when King 
of the Romans; and the King of Rome, by 
Madame Monresquiev. 

—Concerning memory: it is doubtful if there 
ever lived a man who possessed that quality in so 
remarkable a degree as the historian NrEBUHR. 
When only twelve years of age he astonished all 
by his knowledge of history, statistics, and ge- 
ography. He acquired twenty languages. His 
memory never gave up what he had once made 
his own. His wife and sister tried him in Grs- 
BON, and questioned him, according to the in- 
dex, on the most trivial points; but they soon 
gave up the hope of finding him ignorant of any 
point of history, however mula pOrian Yet. 
with all his learning, he delighted in lively and 
witty conversation, and in the joyous games of 
children. 

—Txomas Mixxer, the self-educated author, 
once famed as “The Basket-weaving Poet,’ 
after forty years of hard labor, is said to have 
been brought to extreme want. A long illness 
has deprived him of pecuniary support, and he 
is therefore very badly off indeed. The London 
pavers are taking ne the matter with great spir- 

it, and will doubtless succeed in placing the 
good old gentleman in circumstances of com- 
parative comfort. 

—In the “ Prudential” insurance office, Lon- 
don, the experiment of employing female clerks 
has been tried with complete success. Begin- 
Tube we ten, the number has increased to thir- 
ty-six, and more are to be added. The apart- 
ments in which they are pcre apart from 
those of the male clerks. They are ladies of 
education and good families, being exclusively 
the daughters of professional men, and their 
ages vary from eighteen to thirty-five. They 
reach the office at 10 a.m., stop work for an 
hour at 1 P.m., and leave at 5 p.m. Several 
holidays in the year are allowed. The work is 
chiefly a simple kind of copying, requiring atten- 
tion, good handwriting, and intelligence. The 
salaries are not very large, beginning at $150 
per annum, and raised each year up to $300. 
Alady superintendent has exclusive supervision 
of the department, and their work is as well done 
as that of the male clerks. 

—The briefest and probably best description 
of the personal appearance of Queen ELIZABETH 
eyer printed was written by a German traveler, 
HENTZNER, who saw her at Greenwich on a Sun- 
day as she was entering church: ‘‘ She was said 
(rumor erat) to be fifty-five years old. Her face 
was rather Jong, white, and somewhat wrinkled ; 
her eyes small, black, and gracious; her nose 
somewhat bent; her lips compressed; her teeth 
black (from coung too much sugar). She had 
ear-rings of pearl, red hair, but artificial, and 
wore a small crown. Her breast was uncovered 


Hosted by 








(as is the case with all unmarried ladies in En- 
gland), and round her neck was a chain with 
precious gems. Her hands were graceful, her fin- 
gers long. She was of middle size, but stepped 
on majestically. She was gracious and kind in 
her address. The dress she wore was of white 
silk, with pearls as large as beans. Her cloak 
was of black silk, with silver lace, and a long 
train was carried by a marchioness. As she 
walked along she spoke most kindly with many 
people, some of them embassadors. She spoke 

nglish, French, and Italian; but she knows 
also Greek and Latin, and understands Spanish, 
Scotch, and Dutch. When she came to the door 
of the chapel, books were handed to her, and the 
people called out, ‘God save the Queen Exiza- 
BETH!’ whereupon the queen answered, ‘I thanke 


you, myn Roo peupel.’ Prayers did not last 
more than half an hour, and the music was ex- 
cellent.”” 


—Prince Hassan, third son of the Khedive 
of Egypt, educated at Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated recently, receiving the honorary degree of 
D.C.L., is at Berlin, pursuing his military stud- 
ies. He has received a lieutenant’s commission 
in the Prussian artillery. 

—Since King Vicror Emanvet left Berlin all 
sorts of stories are current at the court and the 
embassies about his sayings and doings while in 
the German capital. He took every opportunity 
of expressing his admiration for the German na- 
tion and its military triumphs, but manifested 
great coldness toward France. ‘I come here,” 

e said to a Prussian statesman, “to greet 
my ally, who has always been faithful to me, 
and to see an enlightened country which has 
done such great things;”? and then turning to 
Prince de Polignac, the French military attaché, 
he added, ‘Je suis venu parce que la France m’y 
a foreé.” Every one was struck by his chilly 
demeanor toward the French representatives, 
especially as it was in such remarkable contrast 
to the conduct of Prince Humpert last year, 
who assured a French officer that Italy contin- 
ues to entertain toward France ‘les sympathies 
les plus vives.” It was also much remarked 
that during the king’s stay the French embassa- 
dor, M; ConrauT-Brron, was not at Berlin, al- 
though he was expected some weeks back. The 
second secretary of the embassy, M. DEMarns, 
having remarked to the king that the embassa- 
dor was ill, Vicror EmaNnvEL asked in an in- 
credulous tone if he was very ill, as he (the 
king) would have been glad to see him, and, 
speaking of the present position of France, he 
said: ‘Vous n’avez point d’ennemis. Consentez 
seulement a rester tranquilles chez vous, et re- 
noncez 4 vous méler aux affaires des autres.’ 
As to the diplomatic irparlers between Aus- 
tria and Italy, Signor VisconTI-VENOsTA is said 
to have remarked, ‘‘ Nous n’avons rien fait avec 
les Autrichiens, il n’y a rien a faire avec ces 
gens-la.” At Berlin, too, Signor Mineuerrr 
endeavored to obtain something more tangible 
than mere assurances of friendship, but Prince 
BisMARCK curtly replied, ‘Il ne s’agit nulle- 
ment d’une convention écrite, et il ne faut pas y 
songer.”” 

—Mr. Dion Boucrcavuur appears in the Zrib- 
une as a critic of the correspondent of that 
journal’s criticism on Henry WaTTERSON’s 
racy letter on the London Times. Mr. Boucr 
CAULT says that “ the stateliness of the Times is 
mistaken for respectability, its selfishness for 
self-esteem, and it maintains an unstained repu- 
tation on demeanor alone,” and much more of 
the same racy sort. Coming to himself, Mr. 
Bovcicavt says: “When I entered the world 
of letters asa dramatist thirty-two years ago, I 
found my fellow-authors in the condition de- 
scribed in Gil Blas, living on the pittance doled 
out to them by the managers of theatres, who 
drank their wine, like the warriors of Odin, out 
of the skulls of their victims—the dramatic au- 
thors. I received just £300 sterling for my 
comedy, London Assurance—Mr. FaRRAN, an 
actor, received £3000 a year for poe in it. 
DoveLas JERROLD received £100 for k-Byed 
Susan—Mr. J. P. Cooke, who played in it, made 
£60,000 out of his performances. SHERIDAN 
Knows received, I believe, £400 for William 
Tell, and BuLWER received £500 for his comedy, . 
Me Mr. MacrEADY was paid £120 a week 
for playing in these plays. It appeared to me 
that the literary element ought to be placed on 
an equal footing with the artistic, and I set aye 
self the task of ee my pores ion to the only™ 
standard which the English mind applies to ev- 
ery thing—the standard of money. My plan 
was this: I waited and watched the London 
managers until one of them found himself on 
the eee of ruin (I did not wait long); then I 
offered him a play on condition of receiving one- 
half the profits. His poverty, not his will, con- 
sented to these terms, and I realized £8000 for 
myshare. This innovation aroused at once the 
concerted opposition of the managers and the 
press: a literary man had burst his bonds as a 
slave of the pen; he had become his own pub- 
lisher; he was no longer a beast of burden; he 
had eaten of the tree of knowledge. I engaged 
a company of comedians, and sent my ma, 
into the provincial towns, placing the name of 
the drama in big letters at the head of the bill, 
precisely as the name of a great star actor is 
generally announced. I made £10,000 by that 
operation, and broke down the so-called ‘star’ 
system.” f 

—When Dr. NéLaTon began his studies he 
worked with such ardor that he often refused 
himself the time necessary for sleep. He pro- 
cured a plank some five to six feet long and for- 
ty centimeters broad, the extremities of which 
he placed on two chairs. He lay upon it, hold- 
ing his book open above him. It is said that in 
this position the want of sleep is less readily 
felt. When, in spite of him, his eyes closed and 
the book fell, the shock disturbed his balanc: 
and he followed the book. The shock arouses 
him, and he got ne and began his work again. 
N&LATON’s son, CHARLES, now twenty-three 
years old, had not selected any career when the 
war broke out in 1870; but after the siege of 
Paris the vocation of the young man for the 
medical profession was irrevocably fixed, and he 
began the regular career of the young sawbones. 

—EvGeEneE Scrise’s widow still lives, at the 
age of seventy. Her husband left her a large 
fortune, the result of his funny brain, worked 
a in farces and such for the amusement of 

‘aris. 1 

—Concerning the health of Professor AGASSIZ, 
he recently stated to a friend, ‘‘I am weak and 
unable to accomplish the amount of work which 
demands my attention. My powers often fail 
me whent have most need.of them.” 
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Embroidery. 


Tue illustration shows a quarter section of a tidy, which is worked 
on gray drilling in chain and satin stitch embroidery with split zephyr 


worsted in the natural colors of the flowers and leaves. The outer edge 
of the tidy is bordered with knotted fringe. ‘This may also be used for 
a stand cover, and may be of any size desired. It is very easily made, 
and is pretty and effective. Cloth or reps may be used for the founda- 
tion instead of drilling, if preferred, 


Brack Vetiver Rounp Har. 
For description see Supplement. 


be the greatest advantage of the age we live 
in. I could do very well without railways, 
\’ steamboats, or electric telegraphs, but to 
“ have people always treading on my moral 
corns would make life odious. » I do not be- 
lieve in bluntness; the proper thing to be 
done with a rough diamond, in my estima- 
tion, is to cut it. 

I grant that the desire to make himself 
agreeable will occasionally betray a man into 
rash offers of service, which he afterward 
finds it inconvenient or impossible to fulfill. 
Irishmen, in particular, are subject to this 
generous impetuosity, which sometimes leads 
the cooler Englishman or Scotchman to tax 
them with insincerity, But this is a harsh 
and unjust judgment. Whenthe Hibernian 
gentleman with whom you fraternize in a 
railway carriage, or on a Swiss mountain, 








THREE-CORNERED KnitTED SHAWL, WORN As A Ficuv. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 33. offers to board, lodge, and mount you during 
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the next hunting season, if you will look him up at his little place in 
Galway, he is not humbugging you; he is speaking recklessly, perhaps, 
but the impulse which causes him to do so is generous. If you accepted 
his invitation, indeed, he would probably recollect neither it nor you; 
and as for doing all he promised, the chances are that it would not be in 
his power, though he would certainly try his best. But who in his senses 
ever accepts general invitations? You have spent a happy day with a 


pleasant companion, who has set you at ease with yourself by appreciating 
your society, and whose polite regret to part from you has been expressed 
in the form of an invitation to renew the acquaintanceship. 


What more 
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SPIRIT 
POLISH. 


VEN at the 
present day you 
meet with people who 
put a theoretical value on 
rudeness, and associate a 
courteous demeanor with fick- 
leness and incapability of deep 
affection. Because the hardest 
stones take the best polish, they im- 
agine that a similar rule applies to the 
human heart, which is pushing the meta- 
phorical use of the word ‘‘ polish” rather too 
far. Ifa man is selfish and unfeeling by na- 
ture, it certainly will not make him any the less 
so to cultivate a rough and boorish manner; while 
the habit of restraint necessitated by wearing a mask 
of politeness must have a tendency to check the growth 
of his baser instincts, and it certainly prevents his being 
the nuisance he otherwise would be to casual acquaintances. 

I do not believe in roughness being a sign of honesty. When 
a rude fellow does a civil thing it makes a great impression on 
you, because it is unexpected, while you form a higher estimate of 
a pleasant companion’s probable conduct, and call him a smooth- 
tongued hypocrite if he does not come up to it. 

“*Seratch the Russian, and you will find the Tartar,” says—Voltaire, I 
think. But don’t scratch the Russian, and you will pass a delightful even- 
ing with him; while the unvarnished Tartar would eat your candles, and 
pistol you if you objected. Give me the Russian. 

I own tliat I esteem the growth of politeness between man and man to 































































































































































































































QuarTER Section or Tipy.—CHAIn AND 
Satin Stitcu Emprorpery. 


could you 
wish for ?— 
Would you 
sooner pass the 
time with a grum- 
bler, or a snob, who 
feared to compromise 
himself by talking freely 
to a stranger who might, for 
all he knew, be plebeian in his 
connections ? 
Good manners benefit the pos- 
sessor as well as those with whom he 
comes into contact; for many a man 
who seems to be a bore at first, and who 
is therefore dropped by the unamiable after a 
sentence or two, proves to be a most excellent 
and entertaining companion to him who, out of 
sheer civility, encourages him. He is like many fine 
clarets, vin ordinaire while cold, and requiring warmth 
to bring out the bouquet. z , 
The man of really good manners is polite at home as 
well as abroad. I hate (don’t you ?) to see one who is all civil- 
ity to strangers, rough and bearish to his wife, his sisters, or his 
children; and yet it is common enough. The man is not wanting 
in affection, but courtesy is irksome to him, and so he throws it off 
with his boots, and puts on rudeness with his slippers. He will tell you 
perhaps that he means no harm, it is only his manner. That may be, but 
it is a very bad manner, and causes more domestic misery than any thing 
else. [N.B.—These remarks are not altogether inapplicable to ladies. ] 
‘Another real test of good manners is the ability to retain the polish at 
times of peril, anger, or excitement. There is a story told of Spanish po- 
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Fig. 1.—Tarestry Ruc.—One-Eicutu or Forn S1ze,—f[See Fig. 2, Page 777.]—For design and description see Supplement (Embroidery Page), Nos. 14, 
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THROUGH FIRE AND WATER. 
A Tale of City Life. 

By FREDERICK TALBOT, 


Avruor or “Tux Wrentxe Hazarp,” “Jack Pocn’s 
Lxaaoy,” ETC, ETO. 





CHAPTER VILL. 


“For look you, Sir, you know not which way you 
shall go.” 

‘I'm glad I’ve seen you before I went in,” 
said John, beginning hurriedly to speak before 
Edward could arrange his ideas, and while he 
was yet hesitating to encounter the cruel task 
before him. ‘‘I’m glad I’ve seen you; because 
it’s probable I may save a very painful scene—a 
scene that would be very painful to me, I assure 
you; yes, indeed, very painful. I assure you I 
will feel it very much.” Here John’s face as- 
sumed an expression of extreme sensibility and 
self-compassion. 

“¢ What do you mean ?” cried Edward, hoarse- 
1 


y ‘¢ Well, my dear Sir, I’ve been thinking very 
painfully over the matter—prayerfully too, I 
might say,” said John, throwing a rapid glance 
at Edward to see how he took it; ‘‘and I have, 
very reluctantly indeed—in fact, with great vio- 
lence to my own feelings (being, as you know, a 
man of very tender feelings)—but I haye come to 
the conclusion, reluctantly, as you may know—” 

“< Well,” said Edward, looking in a dazed way 
at his face. ‘* Well?” 

“‘That it won’t do. My engagement with 
your sister must be broken off. I don’t know 
how I shall bear it, indeed, for I was very deep- 
ly attached to her—very. A most excellent 

oung woman, and calculated to make any one 
Lavey and comfortable in the highest degree. 
I can’t tell you how I feel the disappointment ; 
but there are considerations higher than those 
of mere earthly affection: there’s the duty I 
owe my parents and—and my godfather. All 
my prospects in life depend upon them, all my 
chance of the living of Pumptrisaint, besides the 
legacy I’m sure to have. Now, Edward, as a 
dutiful son, I ask you, how can I go against 
that ?” 

‘You told us your father approved,” said 
Edward, in a faint voice. He realized the sit- 
uation now. Heavens! was this the man at 
whose feet they must crawl, whose mercy and 
forbearance they were bound to implore? 

“So he had, ina way. I hadn’t given him 
all the particulars, and perhaps I wasn’t explicit 
enough as to your position, and so on. But 
when my father and my godfather—Sir Pantlin 
Jones, you know, baronet and member of Par- 
liament—when they came to see the house you 
lived in, and all that; and really it hadn’t struck 
me, but when I come to look at it I see that it 
would be a descent now, wouldn’t it, from Sir 
Pantlin Jones of Pumptrisaint to Hulse of Ebbs- 
fleet Wharf? Well, I told them your father was 
a wharfinger, but it seems that the drain-pipes 
upset my godfather. I begged of them to see 
Lucy, who is such a sweet girl that they couldn't 
help being pleased with her. But it was no use, 
He’s so impatient, is Sir Pantlin. ‘John,’ he 
said to me, ‘ by ——, if you marry a bricklayer's 
daughter, I'll disown you forever.’” 

“Oh, he said that, did he?” cried Edward, 
white with suppressed passion, his sense of help- 
lessness and powerlessness making his rage glow 
all the more fiercely. ‘* And what did you say?” 

**What could I say, my dear fellow? I did 
try to explain that they were pipes and tiles, and 
not bricks, that your father dealt in, and that 
very respectable people sold such things in Lon- 
don ; but it was not a morsel of good.” 

‘Then you mean to say—” 

**T want you to take this letter to your sister. 
Break it to her as gently as you can, my dear 
fellow, for I dare say she'll feel it as much as 
Ido. Only give her to understand that this is 
final, and ask her to pity me.” 

** Pity you, you infernal scoundrel!” 

“‘ What!” shouted John. 

“You lying, cozening scoundrel !” 

‘The word roused all the fiery blood of the 
Welshman. With the back of his hand he smote 
Edward in the mouth, and in a moment his lips 
were streaked with blood. With the rapidity 
of lightning Edward returned the buffet with a 
left-handed blow, delivered so straight and true 
that, as Jones threw back his head to avoid it, 
it fell upon him just under the right ear, so that 
he dropped heavily to the ground. 

The candle had fallen over in the scuffle; all 
was silent after the first crash of the full of the 
man, and all was dark. 

*¢ John!” cried Edward, in alarm. ‘‘ John, 
have I hurt you? where are you? what are 
you doing? Speak to me; for Heaven’s sake, 
speak!” 

There wasn’t a word in reply. Not a sound 
to be heard, except the howling and scratching 
of the big dog up stairs. 

** John! John!” said Edward, stooping over 
him, and taking hold of his arm, ‘* what have I 
done to you?” 

The arm dropped down limp and flaccid. 
There was no flutter of breath or whisper of life 
in the body lying there. With trembling haste 
Edward felt for the match-box, and tried to 
strike a light. The match flared, sputtered, 
went out. His hands were wet with some vis- 
cid fluid; he couldn’t wipe it off. He got a 
light at last. The feeble flame of the candle 
disclosed the body of Jones lying prone and life- 
less ; its head rested in a small pool of blood. 
The head had struck against the triangular edge 
of the iron vise, It was impossible that the life 
should have gone out of a strong man’s body on 
such small provocation. It was a swoon he was 
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in; he would recover presently. But it was aw- 
ful, too, to see the stillness of the body. There 
was a tremulous flutter of the nether lip for a 
moment—was it the sign of returning life? No; 
rather the last struggle of expiring nature. For 
after that the features took a terribly set and 
rigid look, the expression that only the master 
Death can limn. 

Edward held his face between his hands. 
What was this gulf that had opened beneath his 
feet, that had cut him off in a moment from all 
the hopes and desires of life? Had this curse, 
then, indeed descended upon him, this fatal, ir- 
revocable curse? No, it was an evil dream, a 
vision. But there was blood upon his hands— 
blood! 

** Edward,” cried a sweet, soft voice, the voice 
of his sister calling to him from afur, ‘“‘are you 
there? Where is John?” 

“*T don’t know.” 

Between all his past life, bright and honorable, 
and the dark, dismal future awaiting him, there 
was now this invisible barrier, these words, the 
words of the unhappy prototype of all blood- 
stained men—‘ I know not.” 





CHAPTER IX. 

“ Pless my soul! how full of cholers I am, and trem- 
pling of mind!” . 

Tue Reverend John Jones had occupied lodg- 
ings, during the time he had been in charge of 
the parish of St. Saveall’s, in Finsbury Circus, a 
locality, be it said, much more airy and cheerful 
than Pimlico. It need hardly be remarked that 
the mistress of the house was a Welshwoman. 
Her husband was a little atomy of a man, who 
was agent to some slate company in North Wales. 
She herself was a buxom woman, clever, tidy, 
and very clean. She was really glad to have as 
a lodger the son of the archdeacon. She was not 
a churchwoman herself; she attended a Welsh 
chapel, whence was served a distillation of all 
the strong faiths in which her countrymen de- 
light; nevertheless she respected much the dig- 
nitaries of the Establishment. Little Evan Mor- 
ris, her husband, was a shocking radical—would 
have people vote against their landlords, and 
generally fly in the face of their bread-and-but- 
ter; but Gwen was a careful, prudent woman, 
who looked forward to returning to Pumptrisaint 
some day, and despised such vagaries. 

‘The archdeacon was a tall, bony man, who al- 
ways wore an ample black frock, which seemed 
glossy enough in Wales, but, somehow or other, 
looked rather dusty in London—a broad-brimmed 
hat, about which was a perpetual black band, also 
harboring the dust. He had a brown weather- 
beaten face, dark vague eyes; a pleasant smile 
was generally hovering about his mouth. Sir 
Pantlin Jones showed a seamed but fresh-look- 
ing apple face, wore always a gray suit and a 
blue bird's-eye neck-tie, limped a little in his gait, 
and swore sonorously. 

**De-ear, it’s the archdeacon and Sir Pant- 
lin!” cried Mrs. Morris, as she opened the door. 
“Well, indeed, and who would have thought of 
seeing you? Come in, do!” 

“We've come to breakfast with my son,” cried 
the archdeacon, after he had shaken hands with 
Mrs. Morris. ‘‘ We're not putting you out in any 
way, I hope ?” 

“Name o’ goodness, no; but—” Here Mrs. 
Morris’s face clouded: over, and she fell into a 
state of great perplexity. ‘‘Come in, do, and 
sit down!” she cried at last, her face clearing 
for a moment as she led the way into the sitting- 
room. - She carefully dusted the seats of two 
chairs with her apron, and left her guests to their 
own devices, while she proceeded to take coun- 
sel of her thoughts. 

John Jones, her lodger, had not come home 
the night before. She didn’t think much of that ; 
he might have stopped ont with some friends. 
Mrs. Morris knew the ways of young men too 
well to feel decided alarm. But his father— 
would he not be angry? And Mrs. Morris’s 
first impulses, despite her careful ways, were al- 
ways on the side opposed to law and authority. 
No, she thought, she had better send a note by 
special messenger to Ebbsfleet Wharf, saying 
that the Reverend John Jones’s father had come 
to breakfast, and asking if he had been staying 
there for the night, or if Mr. Hulse knew where 
he was. It would not take ten minutes to run 
to Lower Bridge Street and back. In the mean 
time her lodger’s friends must wait patiently. 

‘This they did at first, looking at the engray- 
ings on the wall: a lithograph of Aberdovey 
Pier; a distempered view of the Bay of Naples, 
with the schooner Mary Ann, port of Aberys- 
twith, Thomas Jones, master, 110 tons register, 
floating thereon in great pride; a small portrait 
of Parch. Evan Evans, a shining light of the Cal- 
vinist faith; and a large one of Sir Watkyns, 
his lady, his horse, and a few favorite hounds, 
which occupied a conspicuous post of honor over 
the fire-place. Sir Pantlin soon became impa- 
tient and rang the bell. Nobody answered it, 
and then he began to swear. ‘The archdeacon 
pulled him up sharp. 

“‘Do you remember in whose presence you 
are? Come, come, Sir Pantlin,” he cried, ‘it 
may be all very well at Pumptrisaint, but it 
won't do in London.” 

<¢That reminds me,” said Sir Pantlin, ‘of a 
story my grandfather used to tell.—God bless 
me, what's the matter?” 

For here the door opened, and a young girl 
ran in, fair to see, but very white and eager- 
looking. She came up to his father (to John’s 
father), and took him by the hand. 

“You are John’s father, I know. Oh, tell me 
where he is!) Where did you leave him ?” 

‘*Why, he’s here, of course; these are his 
rooms. Bless me, what—” 

** Indeed he’s not here, archdeacon ; he didn’t 
come home last night, and I sent to Mr. Hulse’s 
to see if they knew where he was. This is Miss 


Hulse, cariad anwyl!” cried Mrs. Morris, appear- 
ing hot and flustered, her bonnet stuck upright 
on her head. 

** How very unaccountable!” cried the arch- 
deacon. ‘‘ He left usin Piccadilly at eight o’clock 
last night, saying that he was going home, and 
asked us to breakfast with him at nine. What 
can be the matter? You say, young lady, that 
you have seen or heard nothing of him ?” 

‘*Only the bell!” cried Lucy; ‘‘ only the bell! 
I heard his ring at the door, but there was no- 
body there, and from that moment I feared that 
something had happened.” Lucy began to sob. 

“‘T can’t understand it,” said the archdeacon, 
turning quite pale and flaccid. ‘* What shall we 
do? 


“*Stay, here is an open letter,” cried Sir Pant- 
lin, ‘‘lying on the table. Read it, Jones; it may 
throw light upon the affair.” 

The archdeacon took it up and read it. It was 
the letter advising Jones of the dishonor of the 
bill to which his name had been forged. 

The father groaned heavily; for the moment 
he thought that all was explained—that his son, 
overwhelmed with embarrassments of which his 
father was ignorant, had either absconded or 
committed suicide; but, looking again at the 
letter, he saw that there was written across it in 
his son’s untidy scrawl, ‘‘ This is either a stupid 
hoax or a base forgery.” 

‘*T think,” said the archdeacon, looking round 
wildly—‘“I think we’d better send for the po- 
lice. Don’t go, young lady; we shall require 
your assistance.” 

“Yes,” cried Sir Pantlin. ‘‘ Run, Mrs. Mor- 
ris, give my compliments—Sir Pantlin’s compli- 
ments—Sir Pantlin of Pumptrisaint, his compli- 
ments—to the nearest magistrate, and request 
that he will do me the favor to place the services 
of his most experienced detectives and active 
officers at my—at Sir Pantlin’s—disposal. Do 
you hear, Mrs. Morris?” 

“*Oh yes!” cried Lucy; ‘‘he has come to 
some harm. Oh, do run for the police! I will 
go too; I will go and look for him.” 

They couldn’t stop her. She ran out quickly. 





CHAPTER X. 
“Pity, you ancient stones, those tender babes.” 


Ar nine o’clock on Monday morning, Edward 
Hulse issued from the postern-gate of Ebbsfleet 
Wharf. He looked pale and haggard, and cast 
an uneasy glance up and down the street as he 
went out. He turned eastward, and passed up 
a succession of narrow streets, in which the com- 
bined flavor of oranges, red-herrings, fresh and 
kippered fish, mingled with tarry ropy odors 
from the river hard by, and pushed his way 
through swarms of coster-mongers, crowds of 
porters and loafers, threading in and out among 
drays and lorries, whose heavy horses made the 
pavements ring with the resonance of their iron 
hoofs. Passing through all this noise and confu- 
sion, he came to a quiet triangular space, round 
which were ranged, in a hollow crescent, num- 
berless carts and vans, waiting for their morning 
loads. 

Before him crouched the grim gray walls of 
the Tower, about whose battlements and bas- 
tions the light gray mists of the morning still 
lingered. The flag of England drooped half- 
way down on the staff, betokening the death of 
one of her most veteran and gallant soldiers, 
while visible here and there, between the cren- 
elations of the walls, the scarlet-glowing coat, 
the black bear-skin, the glinting bayonet of the 
sentry, caught the cheery morning beams of the 
sun, as he struggled forth from his encompass- 
ing vapors. 

Around the dry and arid fosse of the Tower 
is a little belt of shrubbery and grass. To this 
the entrance is by a wooden wicket, which the 
inhabitants of the neighboring square are allowed 
to use. Edward passed unchallenged into this 
inclosure. The meagre shrubs, whose leaves, 
even now, were dropping rattling to the ground 
at each breath of wind, afforded only a scanty 
screen, Nevertheless, this had been before now 
the trysting-place of Edward and Patty, and 
here he had been summoned to meet her at nine 
o'clock this Monday morning. 

**T thought you were in Margate, Patty, till 
I got your note just now.” 

Edward spoke in dreary, mechanical tones : 
his soul was away. He might move hither and 
thither, his mind rested always in the narrow 
inclosure of Ebbsfleet Wharf. Patty, in a mo- 
ment, noticed his gloom. 

“You are not well, Edward?” she said. 
“*What is the matter?” 

“‘Oh, I'm pretty well,” he replied, with a forced 
laugh—‘‘ that is, I’m a little seedy, that’s all.” 

** The reason I asked you to meet me,” said 
Patty, with dignity—her pride had taken alarm 
at Edward’s coldness—‘‘ the reason I asked you 
to meet me here was to put you on your guard.” 

** Against what ?” said Edward, with a start. 

“Against Bilfil. He is your enemy, and I 
am afraid he has some hold over you.” 

Edward ground his teeth. 

“¢ And pray how do you know any thing about 
Bilfil?” he cried, angrily. 

Patty smiled ; she didn’t mind his anger. 

“I met him at Margate, and I had a long 
walk with him yesterday morning. Indeed, he 
made me an offer, Ned, and I refused it.” 

“He, Bilfil, offered you marriage!” cried Ed- 
ward. 

Patty nodded, and went on: 

“*T refused him, and then he asked about you; 
and then, of course, I told him all about it, and 
he said that you were a fool, and couldn't take 
care of yourself, much less of any body else— 


those were his very words, Ned; and—you 


mustn’t be angry—that you would be in prison 


before long. And then I got m dalled 
him a liar; and he laughed, rape tend <9 hi 
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pocket-book, and showed me a paper, a bill, with 
your name to it; and I couldn’t believe my eyes, 
and then he shut up his book with a snap. ‘Like 
that,’ he cried, ‘I will shut up your Master Ed- 
ward!’ Oh, Edward, the very click of that lock 
made me shudder. And I didn’t lose a moment, 
but came back to London by the next train, and 
I went almost to your house, and I was going 
to knock at the door, and ask for you—I didn’t 
like to, Ned; oh, I felt so wretched, Ned !—but 
at that moment I heard somebody coming along. 
It was quite dusk, so I stepped into the next 
lane, thinking, if it was you, I could see you 
without any fuss; and it wasn’t you after all, 
but the curate of St. Saveall’s; and then I wait- 
ed, and saw him go in, and you come after him 
quickly, running, trying to overtake him, and I 
hadn’t time to stop you.” 

Edward gave a groan. Oh, if she had only 
stopped him! 

“T hadn't time to stop you, and finding you 
had a visitor, a friend, I didn’t like to ask for 
you, Ned, and I waited some little time hoping 
he or you might come out; but he never came 
out, Ned.” 

Edward gave another involuntary groan. 

“* And then somebody spoke to me, some tip- 
sy man, and I ran home as fast as I could, and 
sent you a note instead this morning. And now 
you really must be careful, Ned, and keep out of 
the way, for I think it would break my heart to 
see you in prison.” 

‘Patty,’ said Ned, a sudden thought striking 
him, ‘‘are you as true as steel, as brave as a 
lion? Are you to be trusted with a life?” 

“‘Try me!” cried Patty, with a curl of the 
lip and a flash of the eye. 

They whispered together long; and when they 
had finished, Patty’s face was as pale as Ed- 
ward’s. Then they clasped hands for a moment, 
and went their ways. 

Edward sent a note to Paston and Brett that 
morning, saying that he wasn’t well, and would 
take his holiday a week sooner than he had in- 
tended ; and having dispatched that by the office- 
boy, he went into the yard, lit a pipe, and await- 
ed events. His sister was out; had gone out 
without leaving any message. This disquieted 
him. Where could she be? A man had called 
and inquired for him. Who could he be? A 
detective, perhaps—hardly. Swift as retribution 
might be, there would surely be a little respite, 
an hour or two of liberty, a little gleam of this 
bright autumn sunshine, ere the chillness and 
blackness of night succeeds. 

‘There was a ring at the bell—a short, quick 
ring. Edward went to the gate. A respect- 
able-looking man stood there. 

‘* Mr. Edward Hulse in?” he said. 

“T am Edward Hulse.” 

**Oh, then can I have a word with you?” 

“Certainly. Come in.” 

He ushered the man into the yard. 

**T have a paper here for you,” the man whis- 
pered—‘‘a writ. Suit of Bilfil, You know, I 
dare say.” 

“Yes, it’s all right,” said Edward; “there's 
nothing more to say, is there?” 

“Oh no; allright. Good-day.” 

**Good-day.” 

“Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender 
of the Faith, to Edward Hulse of Ebbsfleet Wharf, in 
the County of the City of London, We warn you that, 
unless within twelve days after the service of this writ 
on you (inclusive of the day of such service), you ob- 
tain leave from one of the Judges of the Courts at 
Westminster to appear, and do within that time ap- 
pear in our Court of Common Pleas, in an action at 
the suit of William Bilfil, the said William Bilfil may 

roceed therein to judgment and execution. Witness, 

‘ir William Bellows, Knight, at Westminster, the sixth 
day of October, in the Year of our Lord One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Sixty-four.” 


He was sharp upon him, then, this Bilfil. No 
respite here. Ned had been a careful, prudent 
youth, nervously anxious for respectability and 
good opinion. At any other time this writ upon 
him would have caused him the keenest suffering; 
now he scarcely felt the slightest concern. Twelve 
days! twelve days! What will be the end of it? 
Where would they all be at the end of twelve 
days? 





CHAPTER XI. 


“Ts there no pity sitting in the clouds 
That sees into the bottom of my grief 2” 

Ir was not long before the services of an ex- 
perienced City detective were secured by the 
archdeacon. The name of Sir Pantlin Jones, 
Bart., M.P., did, it appeared, carry some little 
weight with it. The detective, a stout, heavy- 
looking man, of an unmistakably policeman’s eye 
and jowl, who was known to his friends as Mr. 
Brass, asked a good many questions concerning 
the circumstances of John Jones's disappearance. 
But he. didn’t seem at all excited about the mat- 
ter. 

“Depend upon it, gents,” he said, ‘‘he’ll 
come back. As for the young lady being in it, 
bless her ‘art, sweethearts are none 60 plenty 
that gals should go and knock ’em on the head.” 

“But you don't know—you haven't explained 
to the officer,” said Sir Pantlin to the archdea- 
con, ‘‘ what he had gone there to do.” 

““No,” said the archdeacon, reluctantly; “TI 
didn’t want to say any thing about it. But the 
fact was, John, my son, was going to the house 
to break off the match at my command.” 

** And do you think,” said Mr. Brass, reflect- 
ively, ‘‘that the young woman 'd ’a said any 
thing about the ring at the bell if she’d known 
where he’d been put to? Wasn't that nat’ral 
now? Fancying every ring at the bell was his 
—waiting to hear his footstep, bless her ‘art, and 
he never come. No, depend upon it, gents, he’s 


all right. His h failed him jest at the last; 
rye cpeicic her ’art, poor 
ad bMadn , 





s'lootion to do it. He'll 
y or two; still, well keep 
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our eyes open—yes, we'll keep our eyes open, 
gents.” 

“But you must do more than that, officer; re- 
member he’s my godson—Sir Pantlin Jones of 
Pumptrisaint ; you seem to forget that—my god- 
son, do you hear ?” 

“¢Then you ought to have kep him more up 
in his chatecum, Sir Pantlin, than what he were 
by all accounts. Now, the fac’ is, gents, I know 
a leetle more about this bisness than you thinks, 
for I met a young party jest now whose face I 
recelected, and I found he’d jest come away from 
this here door, and by means of a little cross- 
questioning I finds out that this chap has a writ 
to serve on our young master. Well, I puts 
this and that together, and I comes to the con- 
clusion that he’s laid up somewhere : not very 
far, p’r’aps, if we only knew.” 

“Bh? Begad, archdeacon, I didn’t think 
that of our boy; don’t seem like him, eh? It 
must be a mistake. Like this, eh?” said Sir 
Pantlin, picking up the open lawyer’s letter. 
“I'd better show the officer this letter, eh ?” 

The detective read the letter. 

“Tt makes the thing only the stronger, gents. 
A writ to be served—a bill dishonored—that’s a 
bit of flash in the pan about the forgery, depend 
upon it; his sweetheart too, p'r’aps, poor lass, 
who knows ?—and he 'ooks it. Yes, gents, he’s 
stepped it—depend upon it, he has.” 

Then all of a sudden Lucy’s voice was heard 
in the hall below. 

“ Are they up stairs? Let me go to them at 
once!” she cried, bursting into the room. ‘I 
have news of him. He did come to the house; 
it was his hand I heard on the bell; his last vis- 
it was to me; he must have had foul play. Oh, 
dear Sirs, perhaps it isn’t yet too late!” 

“But, young lady,” said Mr. Brass, “‘ where 
did you get this bit of evidence ?” 

«From Mrs. Robinson, of Trinity Square. I 
knew John called there sometimes. He had a 
friend there, formerly a curate, who lodged there, 
and I went there to ask for him; and she saw him 
—at least, not she but her daughter—saw him go 
into our door, the yard door, you know, last night 
at nine, or soon after.”” 

“* And what is the daughter’s name ?” 

“Patty, Patty Robinson.” 

Mr. Brass noted down the name and address, 
and then took his departure. If, indeed, John 
Jones had entered the yard of the Ebbsfleet 
Wharf soon after nine on the Sunday night, and 

- had not been seen to come out, while the inmates 
of the house denied all knowledge of him, it 
looked queer. But even yet Mr. Brass didn’t look 
kindly upon the case. ‘The young man had ab- 
sconded, and would turn up again shortly in the 
most prosaic way, robbing every body of their 
respective shares in his bounty money. Still it 
was a matter on which to keep an eye. 

Lucy, meantime, had looked often and wist- 
fully at the archdeacon. John had talked to her 
so much about his father and his godfather—she 
recognized them both by his description of them 
—and she had looked forward to their coming 
half in delight and half in trepidation. Onthe one 
hand, she had felt that to be received by John’s 
father as his daughter would be one of the most 
delightful of experiences; on the other, she had 
shrunk shyly from the strangeness and stiffness 
of such a meeting. But that in John’s father 
she would find a man who would not acknowl- 
edge her as a daughter had never occurred to 
her; and even in her grief and trouble at John’s 
disappearance she felt an additional heart-ache at 
the coldness and formality with which she had 
been treated. Perhaps she had not sufficiently 
explained herself. It might have been an un- 
maidenly thing to come unaccompanied to her 
lover's rooms, to introduce herself unasked to 
his relatives. In her anxiety and trouble such 
things had been forgotten: she would explain to 
these two gentlemen, who looked so embarrassed 
by her presence, why and how she had forgotten 
them. . 

“Sir,” she said, addressing the archdeacon, 
“perhaps I ought not to have come to you here ; 
but when I found that John had disappeared—" 

“Disappeared!” cried Sir Pantlin, testily ; 
“<the boy hasn’t disappeared.” 

“‘That John had not come home last night, 
for I felt very uneasy ever since I heard his ring 
last night, and he not there—oh, I felt such a 
chill and shock! and when—you know how one 
can’t shake off these forebodings—I found he 
really had not been heard of since then—oh, I 
felt sure something had happened, and I came 
here to find you and tell you what I know; for 
you know,” said Lucy, blushing and looking 
down, ‘‘that I am to be his wife.” 

** Ahem, yes,” said the archdeacon, coughing 
and choking. He had felt very guilty and trou- 
bled ever since he had heard about the ring at 
the bell, knowing how surely the errand on 
which he had sent his son had turned him away 
from that doorway, within which would have 
been safety for him that night. He had thought 
meanly, even suspiciously, of these Hulses, as 
people who had entrapped and deceived his boy. 
But he couldn’t think meanly of Lucy as she 
stood before him in her purity and grace and 
helplessness. With the same trouble they were 
both pale and wan. For the same grief were 
their eyes suffused with tears. 

The archdeacon looked at Sir Pantlin; Sir 
Pantlin looked at the archdeacon. 

“*Bless you, my dear,” said Sir Pantlin at 
last, blowing his nose and coughing and splut- 
tering. ‘‘ Bless you, we’ve heard all about you, 
my dear. Only find the boy—only find him, my 
darling —and he shall marry you to-morrow 
—yes, by jingo! Eh, archdeacon ?” he cried, 
turning fiercely upon his friend. 

“Oh dear, oh dear, we shall never, never look 
upon his face again!” cried the archdeacon, shak- 
ing all over with excitement. 

“Nonsense!” whispered Sir Pantlin. ‘‘Non- 
sense, Jack! you frightened the boy away by your 





harshness. Why the deuce couldn’t you let the 
lad have his own way—a sweet girl like that, 
too? Begad, Jack, I’m ashamed of you!” 
**Anwyl dad!” cried the archdeacon; ‘‘and 
you were worse against it than any body. But, 
oh, my dear, help us—help us two poor old men, 
who are half distracted—help us to find our boy !” 


[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorresronDEntT.] 
Dial Broughams,—A dead-and-gone Scandal. 
HE two great sensations of this week have 
been the reappearance in public life of Mr. 
Bright and the publication of the autobiography 
of Mr. Mill. 

‘The former on his re-election for Birmingham 
had an audience of 17,000 persons, and spoke 
for an hour and ten minutes with all his ancient 
eloquence and good sense, though the old fire 
was somewhat lacking. He told his fellow-coun- 
trymen, in his own vigorous language, exactly 
what the liberals have done for them, and what 
the Tories have not done. I am proud to think 
that with respect to the former I placed the case 
before you two months ago (under the head of 
“What Mr. Gladstone has done for us”), point 
by point, exactly as he describes it, so that there is 
no need for recapitulation. All England has now 
learned how the case stands between those two 
parties, stripped of all falsehood and ‘“ Bun- 
combe,” Where and where alone Mr. Bright is at 
odds with his own followers is in his curious views 
with respect to the adulteration of food—a matter 
which, in his admiration for free trade, he seems 
to imagine ought to be left to right itself. The 
executive, however, has, I am glad to say, de- 
cided otherwise; and should my milkman empty 
his can at my door, with any admixture of water 
in it, it costs me, it is true, 5d. a quart instead of 
4d. (for the milkmen have naively admitted that 
if they are compelled to sell pure milk, they must 
charge twenty-five per cent. more for it); but it 
costs him £10 under the new act. I believe the 
good people in New York have protected them- 
selves long ago from such practices. 

But have you got dial carriages? These 
sound very much like an American invention, so 
ingenious are they and yet so simple! but they 
purport to be onginated by a London jeweler. 
‘There is a dial on the splash-board under the eyes 
of the driver, and a duplicate dial within the car- 
riage, and these are connected with one another 
by a tight chain. They are designed to super- 
sede the check-string, but may even in many 
cases render the services of a footman unneces- 
sary. On their faces are engraved every direc- 
tion that is likely to be given by the inside pas- 
senger —“ Fast,” ‘‘Slow,” ‘*Go on,” ‘*Stop,” 
“Stop right,” ‘Stop left,” “Club,” ‘* Home,” 
**Wall Street”—and the handle strikes a bell 
that calls the attention of the coachman to these 
orders. 

For my own part, I have not a dial brougham 
yet, and though of course ‘‘all my carriages” 
(as Mr. Whalley says) can be fitted with this 
new invention, what would form a very pretty 
present at Christmas-timé (which is. now ap- 
proaching) from an editor to his contributor, or 
from a body of readers to their favorite writer 
in their favorite periodical, would be a dial 
brougham. 

“*General society, as now carried on in En- 
gland, is so insipid an affair, even to the persons 
who make it what it is, that it is kept up for any 
other reason rather than the pleasure it affords. 
All serious discussion on matters on which opin- 
ions differ being considered ill-bred, and the na- 
tional deficiency in liveliness and sociability hav- 
ing prevented the cultivation of the art of talk- 
ing agreeably on trifles, in which the French of 
the last century so much excelled, the sole at- 
traction of what is called society to those who 
are not at the top of the tree is the hope of be- 
ing able to climb a little higher in it...... ‘To per- 
sons of any but a very common order in thought 
or feeling such society, unless he has personal 
objects to serve by it, must be supremely unat- 
tractive ; and most people, in the present day, 
of any really high class of intellect, make their 
contact with it so slight, and at such long inter- 
vals, as to be almost considered as retiring from 
it altogether.” 

The above is the verdict passed upon general 
society by Mr. John Stuart Mill in his recent 
autobiography, and it being in the main true 
enough, general society doesn’t like it. They 
can not ignore Mr. Mill’s opinions, but they re- 
venge themselves by abusing his book. It is 
open, indeed, to objections upon all points, ex- 
cept its style, which is absolutely faultless. The 
curiosity of it lies in two things: first, in the 
fact that the author should have thought it worth 
while to defend himself from the charge of being 
a prig (which in youth he most unquestionably 
was); and secondly, that he seems quite unaware 
of the total revolution in his own character that 
took place after his emancipation from his father 
(a perfect nigger-driver in his high-pressure edu- 
cation of his son), and upon his acquaintance 
with the lady (Mrs. Taylor) who eventually be- 
came his wife. He protests that to her—not to 
her encouragement and sympathy merely, but to 
herself, her intelligence, learning, and aspira- 
tions—is owing at least one-half of all that he 
has written and accomplished ; that what was 
wanting in his mind she supplied, being, among 
other things, ‘‘a greater poet than Carlyle.” 
“Come, come!” says society ; ‘‘ this will not do. 
We knew Mrs. Mill, some of us, tolerably well, 
and all this is hyperbole. She was a clever 
woman, With a very retentive memory ; and since 
she remembered and repeated her husband’s 
views, it is only reasonable that he should have 
set her down as the wisest and most admirable 
of womankind.” 

A curious disinterment of an old scandal has 
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just come to light at Brighton. A Civil and 
United Service Club has been just established in 
what was once the marine residence of the fa- 
mous Mrs. Fitzherbert, the twice-married beauty 
whose charms conquered the susceptible Prince 
Regent, afterward George IV., though she was 
seven years his senior, and caused him to con- 
tract with her what was almost a morganatic 
marriage; and the alterations made in the house 
have revealed a fact which scandal always whis- 
pered—that a subterranean passage existed be- 
tween the fair lady’s residence and the Pavilion, 
that of his royal highness. ‘The incident has 
stirred up the dust of that dead-and-gone in- 
trigue in a very ghastly manner. 

There is doubtless many a good whist-player 
in New York who has dropped a tear—or its 
equivalent, for I suppose few whist-players do 
drop tears—over poor James Clay, the best part- 
ner and most formidable opponent who ever sat 
down to whist, and the writer of the text-book 
of that noble game. He sat in Parliament many 
years for Hull, and was the proposer of the once 
famous educational franchise, to which it was 
humorously objected that ‘‘it would exclude the 
aristocracy.” If not witty himself, he was the 
cause of wit in others, and the last thing that 
has been put into his ‘* poor dumb mouth” is as 
follows: Once upon a time—but once—he lost 
a game by trumping a thirteenth card. This 
weighed upon his mind as a murder would have 
done upon the conscience of any other man, and 
gave him nightmare for weeks. ‘I dream,” 
said he, ‘‘of meeting that thirteenth spade in a 
very narrow lane, where there is no room to pass 
it, and therefore J am obliged to trump him.” 
If this is not worthy of Charles Lamb, my name 
is not R. Kemszx, of London. 


it. Not only the children, but adults, are im- 

proving the opportunities thus afforded. The 
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Agricultural statistics from Ireland report the 
obnoxious growth of weeds all over the country, 
and the inefficacy of all efforts yet made to keep 
them down. These efforts, however, are of a 
curious kind—a prominent one being instruc- 
tion by the inspector to school-children “to 
give their best attention to uprooting weeds by 
the road-sides and in the fields 1” 





For two or three years past drawing has been 
one of the regular studies in the Massachusetts 
public schools. This branch is likely to prove 
very serviceable to the scholars in after-life; but 
it has been found difficult to obtain competent 
teachers. The Legislature has now provided 
for the establishment of a State Normal Art 
School, which has been opened this month wit! 
alimited number of pupils. Instrumental draw 
ing will be taught by lectures, and free-hand 
drawing by individual instruction, as also paint- 
ing and designing. Lectures will also be given 
on architecture and building construction, ma- 
chine drawing, orthographic projection, isomet- 
ric projection, projection of shades and shadows, 
geometric drawing, and perspective. 





A communication from Fordyce Barker, M.D., 
of this city, which recently appeared in the New 
York Times, contains some statements of general 
interest in regard to the evils resulting from the 
condition of our pavements. He says: 


“The imperfect surface drainage, the want of clean- 
liness, and the distracting noise of our streets, are 
shortening the lives of our citizens, and are not only 
maintaining, if not increasing, the death rate, but sure- 
ly inviting pestilence to the city. The energies of the 

joard of Health have no doubt been severely taxed by 
the enormous amount of work it has performed, but 
were its powers ten times greater than at present, they 
would not be adequate to the task of cleaning 300 
miles of streets paved as ours are, In fact, it is next 
to impossible to thoroughly clean a stone pavement. 
Its crevices will always afford lodgments for commi- 
nuted decaying organic matter, furnishing a fertile soil 
for fungoid development. Especially is this the case 
where the pavements have become broken or sunken, 
forming receptacles which collect and conserve those 
rejected elements of life, which at the same time ex- 
press and invoke death.” 


Dr. Barker also forcibly comments upon one 
constant annoyance of city life, from which 
many persons experience acute suffering, but of 
which few realize the actual danger. He re- 
marks: 

“Very few appreciate the effect of persistent noise 
on the nervous system. We now see ey little of the 
gentle decline of old age in this city. When our busy 
men die they fall with little or no premonition, like 
soldiers in the crash of battle. The toughest railway 
iron is shattered Ry, a sufficient number of compara- 
tive slight blows. It resists without external change, 
but interiorly its filiform structure gradually becomes 

ular, and the end of the transition is marked by 

e blow which fractures the rail. So the stron 
business man, accustomed to the din of travel an 
traffic, endures it for a period without evidence of in- 
jury, until one day comes when the nervous system, 
Raadestiy shattered, announces the close of his business 
career and the imminence of dissolution.” 


The opinion is expressed by Dr. Barker that the 
asphalt concretes which have been used exten- 
sively in London during the last five years have 
almost completely overcome the objectionable 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


4 pay public mind is specially interested just 
at present in regard to gold and silver coin, 
and the possible resumption of ‘specie’ pay- 
ment.”” any of us have almost forgotten the 
times when arias half and quarter dollars, 
with smaller silver coin, and possibly a sprink- 
ling of gold places, jingled in our purses—those 
old-fashioned purses, which, being no fit recep- 
tacle for greenbacks and paper currency, are, per- 
chance, laid away in some mateo ucnted drawer, 
and may yet prove useful. ‘In view of this 
subject’’—as lecturers and clergymen are accus- 
tomed to say—a few items, taken in substance 
from the annual report of the Director of the 
Mint for the fiscal year ending with June last, 
may not be uninteresting to our readers. The 
amount of gold and silver deposits and pur- 
chases, coins struck and stamped, and bars 
manufactured during the year was as follows: 
gold deposited, $59,937,429 45; silver deposited, 
$12,307,389 43; total amount received and acted 
on, $72,244,818 88. Deducting deposits made and 
aan WY one dnat nace an SEO ao eae 
other, the deposits were, gol 7, . 
silver, $9,145, ; total, $66,840,714 31, The 
total number of gold and silver pieces coined was 
$2,523,670, having a total value of $38,639,183. 
The value of bars of fine gold and silver man- 
ufactured, and of imported gold and silver, 
amounted to $27,517,530 61. Some idea of the 
increase of operations may be obtained by 
the statement that the coinage of gold during 
the month of October approximated in value 
$14,000,000, the coin, except as to the Pacific coast 
States and Territories, being, as a general thing, 
in the Treasury and banks. From the most re- 
liable data obtainable at the present time, the 

‘old coin now in the country is estimated at 
$135, 000,000, and subsidiary silver, $5,000,000; 
total, $140,000,000. The silver coin is princi- 
eae in circulation in California, Oregon, Neva- 

a, Idaho, Arizona, and Texas. Of the coin now 
in the Treasury, about $5,000,000 will need to be 
renovated. A much greater loss results, in proc- 
ess of time, from natural abrasion than would 
be generally supposed ; and when a large num- 
ber of pieces are so worn as to be below the pre- 
scribed standard, it is necessary that thereshould 
be a recoinage. It is stated that there has not 
been a recoinage of gold in this country since 
that which followed the change of standard in 
1834, and that in the very large exports of coin 
since the suspension of specie payments in 1861, 
the unworn coin were selected for that purpose, 
and the light or worn pieces excluded. In the 
course of a few months it is probable that the 
New Orleans Mint will be in a condition for 
coinage operations; and the new mint edifice 
which has been for some time past in the course 
of construction at San Francisco is nearly com- 
pleted. It is now being fitted up with the nec- 
essary machinery and apparatus, and, it is ex- 
nacho) will be finished by July, 1874. It is a 
large building—though none too large for its 
purpose—and will doubtless be one of the best 
appointed mints in the world. 


liness, and noise. 

The castle of Ardverikie has been almost to- 
tally destroyed by fire. One feature within the 
castle was a number of apall ctchinge, life size, 
by the late Sir Edwin Landseer, hen a guest 
at the castle the great painter thus decorated 
three sides of the walls of the drawing-room, 
all the subjects being: connected with the chase, 
These relics of Landseer, which were regarded 
as of inestimable value, have been totally de- 
stroyed. For three years past extensive addi- 
tions have been made to the building, and these 
were but recently finished. 





St. Petersburg is built upon low land, and is 
always in some danger of inundation from the 
Neva. In 1824 the waters of the Neva rose 
eighteen feet above their usual level, and there 
was a frightful flood. Since that time there has 
been no inundation s0 serious as that which oc- 
curred about the middle of October. A violent 
storm of wind and rain commenced about sun- 
set, the water rose rapidly, and the lower part 
of the town was completely flooded. Many of 
the streets were literally rivers. Trees in the 
public gardens were uprooted, telegraph wires 
torn down, several coasting ships actually float- 
ed into the streets, and poor people, panic- 
stricken, abandoned their little property, glad 
to escape with their lives. The Zoological Gar- 
dens were completely under water, and the pro- 
prietors had the greatest difficulty in saving the 
animals. The elephant in particular gave a 
great deal of trouble, but he was at last led in 
safety to the nearest police station, where he 
remained for the night. To add to the horrors 
of the night, no less than four fires occurred. 
Soon after two o’clock in the morning the wind 
changed, and the water fell as rapidly as it had 
risen. The loss of property in St. Petersburg 
was very great, but it is believed no lives were 
lost. 





At Clapham, one of the most agreeable sub- 
urbs of London, a model village is in course of 
completion for clerks, artisans, and laborers of 
limited means. There have been two hundred 
applications for the first seventy houses. These 
houses are commodious, and each has a garden. 
The rent of one having nine or ten rooms is 
from $90 to $100, All are built on the most ap- 

roved sanitary and architectural PHC S: 

rovision is made for schools, lecture-room, 
bath and wash houses, play-grounds, and 
churches. 


A New Hampshire paper publishes the follow- 
ing as a fact: ‘“‘In Dover, on Thursday, a $100 
pill actually paid debts amounting to $1000, and 
within eight hours returned to the man who first 
paid it out in the morning. It happened that A 
owed B $100; he paid it. B owed C $100, so he 
paid the bill over tohim. Thus it went, and the 
ninth gentleman to whom it was paid, happening 
to owe A $100, paid it over to him, so that it paid 
all these debts and came back to the original 
owner. 





The term “blue,” which is sometimes applied 
to Presbyterians, panes from the peculiar 
dress of the Scotch Presbyterian clergy, which 
was a blue gown and a broad blue bonnet. 








As Boston now wants a park, and does not 
know where to locate it, an exchange sagacious- 
ly suggests the Berkshire Hills, which a little 
more “‘annexion’”’ would bring in. 


Unfortunately for the Adventists of Terry Isl- 
and, in the Connecticut River, the end of the 
world failed to come off, as advertised, on the 
5th of November. They are doubtless great- 
—— ly disappointed at the non-fulfillment of their 
A Connecticut mannfacturer, instead of run- | prophecies. 
ning his mills at Yantic on half time, has adopt- 
ed a system of giving his operatives three days 
vacation in each week, one-half alternating with 
the other, the mill running full time, and for, 
their advantage has established in an engine; 
house of the corporation a ide 
ing a spinner fully competent 





Powder will explode. This fact was recently 
discovered by a Detroit boy, who, with several 
mbers of the ‘ee was watching the proc- 


ess fxd nd of damp powder in 
st fwere scattered in various 
ection: 


arge/of 





features of stone pavement as to drainage, clean- 
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Point Lace point, consisting 










Edging. x DAN < of 32 rounds, 
= a Sa Ne “y widen 1 st. in ev- 

_ Tas edging ‘ C m ery second follow- 
is suitable for ‘ Pornt Lace Enerne. ing round in the 
trimming altar Y first 16 rounds, 
: 


and in the follow- 

ing 16 rounds narrow 1 st. each. The last 3 points are 
worked to correspond with the first 3 points, but in re- 
versed order. For the front, which is worked in a sim- 
ilar manner, make a foundation of 7 st., and on one 
side form 5 points like these previously described. Bor- 
der the cape and front on the pointed edges with one 
round of se. with pink worsted, and ornament each part 
with long stitches of pink worsted as shown by the illus- 
tration. Work for a binding eighteen inches and seven- 
eighths long a chain stitch foundation of the requisite 
length with white worsted, close it in a ring with one 
slip stitch, and on this crochet 3 rounds of double cro- 
chets, working one on each st. Join the crown of the 
hood from the wrong side with the edge st. of the last 
round of this binding by means of overhand stitches, in 
doing which the crown is slightly gathered; then sew 
the cape and front together with the foundation st: of 
the binding, gathering the cape at the same time; the 
front, however, is set on entirely smooth, and is bordered 
on the front edge with one round of se. with pink worsted. 
Finally, set on pink satin ribbon betweén the crown and 
cape as shown by the illustration, and furnish the 

hood with bows and strings. 


Crochet and Knitted Cap for Boy fi 
1 to 2 Years Bid. ae 


cloths, surplices, 
dresses, ete., and is worked in point lace embroidery with 
point lace braid and thread as shown by the illustration. 


Knitted and Crochet Hood for Girl from 
1 to 2 Years old. 
See illustration on page 777. 

Tuts hood is worked with white zephyr worsted and 
coarse steel knitting-needles in rounds going back and 
forth, all knit plain, and ornamented with single long 
stitches of pink worsted. The pointed outer edge of the 
cape is bordered with one round of sc. (single crochet) 
with pink worsted. Bows and ends of pink satin ribbon 
form the trimming. The crown of the hood consists of a 
round piece twelve inches in diameter. Begin the crown 
from the under edge with a foundation of 20 st. (stitch), 
and going back and forth on these knit 126 rounds all 
plain, but to the 30th round widen at the beginning and 
end of each round always 1 st. ‘Then knit 66 rounds with- 
out widening, and 30 rounds more in which always narrow 
1 st. at the beginning and end of each round. Chain off 
the remaining st. on the needle. ‘The cape and front. 
with pointed outer edge are worked crosswise in rounds 
going back and forth. For the cape make a foundation 
of 12 st., and on these knit, forming’ points on one side, 
212 rounds all plain; in the first 16 rounds, at the end 
of every second following round, widen 1 st, ; and in the 





following 14 rounds narrow 1 st. in every second follow- Fi i Fig. 2.—Warer-rroor ©: See illustration on page 777. 

pecie ny ; go ca ig. 1.—Warer-Proor CLoaK For Gir Be“ : Sa HOAREEOR: ; a x : 

ing sound See roi potnte (ake woreed nie Rint See dag iG Nake ohn == BKK: Girt From 4 To 6 Years ovp.—Fronr. nae cap = aed with white zephyr worsted in 

iar manner, Santi, 2 i irl’s croc! 

of stitches is increased by 1 st act In the fourth For pattern and description see Supple- FOTN oe Ree pg upble @ ni Se DAUON UL Tieton? 
is y . f ment, No. V., Bigs. 24-29. ment, No. V., Figs. 24-29. and knitted hood, No, VI., Figs. 30-32, Supplement), 
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Fig. 1.—Gray Casumrre Dress.—Bacr. Fig. oats Casuege 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL., Figs. 15-20, 7 For pattern and tion see Sapp 
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and ornamented with crochet cord of 
blue worsted. The pointed rim which 
lies on the cap is bordered with one 
round of sc. (single crochet) of blue 
worsted. ‘The trimming consists of a 
feather knitted in loop stitch with white 
worsted and blue satin bows. For the 
crown of the cap cut of net or paper a 
round piece twelve inches in diameter, 
Begin the crown on the under edge 
with a foundation of 60 st. (stitch); 40 
of these are designed for 
the widening at the left 
side, and 20 st, for the 
first pr. (pattern row) of 
the crown. The widen- 
ing and narrowing are 
done on the outer edge to 
suit the shape of the round 
part. For the pointed 
strip twenty inches long 
make a foundation of 90 
st., crochet on these 5 pr. 
in Afghan stitch, then 6 
sc. on the last round of 
the sixth pr., 6 sc. on the 
edge st. at the left side 
of these 6 pr., 4 sc. on the 
next 4 st. of the strip, and 
then repeat eight times 
from *. The ends of 
this pointed strip are sew- 
ed up from the wrong 
side, and the outer edge 
of the strip is bordered 
with a round of se. of 
blue worsted. Cro- 
chet for a binding 20 
inches wide a foun- 
dation of the 
requisite length, 
close it in a ring 
with one slip 
stitch, and work 
5rounds of dou- 
ble crochet—one 
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FROM 1 TO 2 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 1.—Knirrep anp Crocuer Fancuon Hoop. 


on each st. On the edge st. of the last round sew, first, the crown 
of the cap, which is at the same time laid in pleats at regular inter- 
vals, and then join the pointed strip on the straight outer edge with 
the under edge of the binding by means of one round of se. of blue 
worsted, Ornament the crown with the cord as shown by the illus- 
tration, and the points of the rim with long stitches, which at the 
same time fasten the rim on the crown. The feather on the cap is 
worked crosswise in loop stitch with white zephyr worsted, alternately 
with a single and a treble thread of the same worsted, and with very 
coarse steel needles, as follows: Make a foundation of 4 st. with the 
single thread, and knit one round all purled. Pay no attention to 
the single thread, lay on the treble thread strand, and with the latter 
knit one loop round as follows: 1 p. (purled), insert the needle in 
the following st. as if going to p. the st., lay on a mesh an inch and 
a quarter in circumference before the needle, form a loop, winding 
the thread strand from the under toward the upper side once on the 
mesh and at the same time on the needle, purl the st., and repeat 
this twice, so that three loops are formed. Push the st. on the nee- 
dle to the opposite end, and with the single thread previously left 

















Kyirrep axp Crocuet Hoop ror Giri 


unnoticed knit one round all plain. Turn the work, 
draw the mesh out of the loops, lay on the mesh behind 
the needles, and with the treble thread strand knit one 
loop round all plain. Again push the st. to the oppo- 
site end of the needle, knit with the single thread one 
round purled, and repeat the last four rounds seven times 
more, in doing which always widen 1 st. at the beginning 
and end of the first round in the first, second, third, and 
fourth repetitions, and in the sixth and seventh repetitions 
always narrow 1 st. Fasten the finished feather on the 
cap as shown by the illustration, and cover the seam 
with a bow of blue satin ribbon; a similar bow is set on 
in the middle of the back of the cap, Finish with 
strings of similar ribbon. 




































Kurrrep, Netrep, anp Crocuet Hoop ror Grru From 


1 to 2 Yrars op. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI, Figs. 30-82. 


Knitted and Crochet Fanchon Hoods, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuese fanchon hoods are knitted with white zephyr 


worsted and steel needles in an open-work design, and are 
trimmed with colored ribbon. 


Fig. 1.—For the crown work in an open-work design a 





Lapy'’s Frannen Unper-Vest. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs, 21-23. 
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round part nine inches and three- 
quarters in diameter, which is 
folded in a revers in front. Be- 
gin this part from the under 
edge with a foundation of 10 st. 
(stitch), and going back and 
forth on this knit 22 rounds of 
always alternately t. t. 0. (thread 
thrown over), k. (knit) 2 togeth- 
er; at the beginning and end of 
every second following round, 
however, always widen 1 st. 
Knit 10 rounds without chang- 
ing the number of st., 
then 22 rounds more in 
which always narrow 1 
st. at the beginning and 
end of every second fol- 
lowing round. The last 
10 st. are then chained 
off. Begin the strings 
from the under edge with 
a foundation of 8 st., and 
on these knit in the same 
design 16 rounds, in do- 
ing which always widen 
1 st. at the beginning 
and end of each round. 
Now follow 20 rounds 
without widening, then 
2 rounds, in which al- 
ways narrow 1 st. at the 
beginning and end, and 
92 rounds without 
changing the num- 
ber of st.; then 
cast off. Edge the 
strings with three 
rounds in crochet- 
work ; the first two 
of these rounds are 
worked with white 
worsted, and the 
third round with 
light purple floss 
silk, as follows: 
round. — Always 

se. (single crochet) 
on each edge st. on 
the sides and on the 
under edge of the 


















Knirrep anp Crocuet Car ror Boy 
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2.—Knitrep anp Crocuer Faxcuon Hoop. 


finished knitted parts. 2d round.—>+ 1 se. on the next st. of the pre- 
ceding round, 1 ch. (chain stitch), 5 de. (double crochet) on the second 
following st., 1 ch., with this pass over 1 st., and repeat from *. 3d 
round.—* 1 sc. on the next se. of the preceding round, 4 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle of the next 5 de., 4 ch., with these pass over 8 st., and re- 
peat from *. For the ruffles knit on a foundation of the requisite 
length 7 rounds in the same design, and border this strip with a crochet 
round of purple floss silk as follows: Always alternately work off the 
next st. on the needle together with the t. t. 0. with 1 sc., 5 ch. Fold 
the crown in a revers on the front edge, so that the revers is two inches 
and seven-eighths wide in the middle of the front, and in order to make 
it stand up stiff furnish it with a lining of white stiff lace. Gather the 
ruffles, and sew them on the hood as shown by the illustration, The 
seam made by doing this is covered with crochet points like those on 
the outer edge of the strings. Gather the latter on the upper edge, and 
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join them with the crown. Finally, set on bows of 
purple silk ribbon. 

¥g . 2 consists of a three-cornered crown, fourteen 
inches and a half long and six inches wide Lrouit 
the middle, of strips arranged in ruffles, and besides 
this, of a strip forty-four 
edge, which begins at two corners of the crown and 
is continued in the back as a streamer. For the 
crown make a foundation of 165 st. (stitch), beginning 
from the back edge, and on this foundation knit in 
rounds going back and forth, as follows: 1st round.— 
‘All purled. 2d round.—Always alternately k. (knit) 8 
together, on the next st. 1 k. (knit plain), I p. (purled), 
Te Repeat these two rounds 20 times, and in doing 
this narrow always 2 st. at the beginning and end of 


ches long on the outer 


every round. This part is bordered on the outer edge, 
first with one round of sc. ene crochet), and then 
with two crochet rounds, as follows: 1st round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 dc. (double crochet) on the next st. of 
the outer edge, 1 ch. (chain stitch), with this pass over 1 
st. 2dround.—x 1 sc. on the next dc, of the preceding 
round, 1 ch., 5 dc, on the following dc., 1 ch., 1 sc. 
on the next dc.; repeat from *. In connection with 
this work for the streamer on a ch, foundation thirty- 
six inches long two rounds like those before described. 
For the ruffle on the front of the fanchon work a knit- 
ted strip; to do this make a foundation of 154 st., and 
on these knit 14 rounds, going back and forth, as fol- 
lows: 1st round.—Alternately t. t. o. (thread thrown 
over), k. 2 together. 2d round (right side of the 
work).—All knit plain. 3d round.—x Twice alternate- 
ly t.t.0.,1k., then four times alternately t. t.0., k. 2 
together, then t. t.0.,1k.; repeat from *. Repeat the 
2d and 3d rounds five times, knit one round more all 
plain, and then cast off. The foundation st. form the 
under edge of the strip. In a similar manner work 
for the second ruffle a strip of 16 rounds on a founda- 
tion of 132 st. Gather the finished strips, and sew 
them on the front edge of the crown, so that they 
stand upright, as shown by the illustration, and the 
front strip covers the seam of the back strip. On a 
foundation of 242 st. work 16 rounds like those before 
describetl, and join this strip from the wrong side 
with the streamer worked previously in crochet-work. 
Finally, run narrow pink satin ribbon through the 
first of the two rounds bordering the crown and the 
strip. Set on the bows as shown by the illustration. 





WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


Once on a time, while jewels flashed 
And rose-hid fountains softly splashed, 
And all the air was sweet and bright 
With music, mirth, and deft delight, 
A courtly dame drew, laughing, near 
A poet, greatest of his time, 
And chirped a question in his ear 
With voice like silver bells in chime: 
**Good Mr. Shakspeare! I would know 
‘The name thy lady bore, in sooth, 
Ere thine?» Nay, little while ago 
It was—for still we mark her youth— 
Some high-born name, I trow, and yet, 
Though I have heard it, I forget.” 
Then answered he, 
With dignity, 
Yet blithely—as the hour was gay— 
** Ann Hathaway.” 


“© And good, sweet Sir,” the dame pursued, 
Too fair and winsome to be rude, 
“Tis whispered here, and whispered there, 
By doughty knights and ladies fair, 
‘That—that—well, that her loyal lord 
Doth e’en obey her slightest. will. 
Now, my good spouse, I pledge my word, 
‘Though loving well, doth heed me ill. 
How art thou conquered? prithee tell,” 
She pleaded with her pretty frown; 
**T fain would know what mighty spell 
Can bring a haughty husband down.” 
She ceased, and raised her eager face 
To his with laughing, plaintive grace. 
Then answered he, 
With dignity, 
Yet blithely—as the hour was gay— 
“Ah, lady, I can only say, 
Ann hath a way.” 





ANSTICE’S THANKSGIVING. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


THINK the loveliest sight I ever saw, save 
one—and that I will tell you about presently 
—was our garden party. 

‘Though we lived on the sea-shore, our grounds 
had a southerly exposure, and in June they were 
a region of roses—roses and honeysuckles and 
azaleas, all their bloom and brilliance accented 
by the dark background of hemlocks; and here, 
on Anstice’s eighteenth birthday, we had our gar- 
den party. 

Anstice was so pretty herself—with her long 
hair, that was not quite yellow enough for gold, 
nor quite dark enough for chestnut, and was full 


of short glistening ripples, and her soft brown’ 


eyes, and her color like that of the roses them- 
selyes—I was looking at her from my place; for 
T had been so ill that I was not one of the party, 
and they had only drawn my chair to the window 
above; and I remember thinking that Anstice was 
so pretty herself that, as Ralph said, she could 
make a sunshine in a shady place. When he 
said it, Stuart Maynardier turned with a quick 
look that said he resented the liberty Ralph took 
in making the quotation at all; for eversince Ralph 
had come into the neighborhood Stuart had as- 
sumed a certain proprietary right in Anstice that 
was amusing to us who knew how she detested 
him, and had observed how eagerly she listened 
whenever Ralph was epeaeing and how she had 
pressed and kept the flower he chanced to give 
her. 

Ralph was quite alone in the world, though he 
came of good stock, as Dr. Sterling used to say ; 
and he was in our part of the country with an in- 
vention of his own—a marine torpedo, I believe, 
which was to be tested by the gun-boats anchor- 
ed off the cape; and, if the government accepted 
it, it would make him such rapid wealth that he 
could afford thenceforth to do nothing—nothing 
but pursue his studies in science. So far from 
Ralph’s doing nothing, he was the soul of indus- 
try, and of that inexhaustible and almost holy 
curfosity in the matters of the universe that be- 
longs to the true sons of science. Dr. Sterling 
had introduced him at our house, and he had 
proved an invaluable companion; and I don’t 
know whether Anstice really cared more for him 
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than mamma or I or any of the rest of us did, 
though I suppose hers was a different sort of 
caring; for one spring twilight I saw them in the 
garden, slowly sauntering down a walk to the 
terraces of the violet beds, and his arm was about 
her then, and they stopped to put their faces into 
a pink almond bough, and the faces were so close 
together they kissed each other, and I had no 
doubt that they had done it before, and I had no 
doubt, either, that Stuart Maynardier had seen 
the same, for he was coming in under the grape 
arbor at that moment, and he suddenly turned 
on his heel and went softly out, So it was to 
all intents and purposes an engagement between 
Ralph and Anstice; but, as they told mamma, 
they had a sentimental feeling about his work, 
and didn’t want the engagement announced till 
the day his torpedo was tested and named a 
success. 

Well, that was to be, as it happened, on the 
morning of Anstice’s birthday, and so it had been 
decided that our garden party should take place 
in the afternoon. But when the day before ar- 
rived, owing to some illness of the commander 
of the chosen gun-boat, the test was postponed 
aday. However, it was too late to put off the 
garden party, and the guests began to come as 
early as noon—gentlemen and ladies, and lovely 
girls in all manner of bright dresses, like ani- 
mated flowers themselves, as they floated about 
under the blue sky among the opening flowers 
in the sunshine. The strawberries and cream 
were set out under the marquee, and the target 
was up on the lawn for the archery; for one of 
Anstice’s delights was in the archery just then 
beginning to be popular, and she had coaxed 
mamma over to what mamma at first thought 
yery unladylike, and she had imported a bow 
a little taller than herself, a magnificent thing 
made of some polished and half-transparent ma- 
terial, and boxes of bowstrings from India in 
rolls and coils, and arrows of all devices known; 
and she had become a fine markswoman, and 
her example had been followed till archery par- 
ties were all the fashion about us. 

Ralph had been detained, and had not arrived 
when it was time for the archery that afternoon, 
and Stuart had been busying himself with the 
bows for one and another; and having given 
Anstice hers, he ran down to make sure that the 
target on the fence that bounded the grounds 
there on the edge of the hill was all right. In 
that moment he must have seen who was com- 
ing; for, as he ran back, he cried out, ‘‘ Quick, 
Miss Anstice! They wait for you to lead off! 
Quick!” And Anstice, standing in position, 
drew ber bowstring, and just as I was feebly 
crying out from my window, where I could see 
it all, the arrow was flying, and Ralph’s head 
was appearing above the fence at the target— 
Ralph, unaware that the archery had begun, and 
saving time, as usual, by bounding over a hedge 
in his agile way. That instant she saw what she 
was doing, too late to help it. ‘The arrow had 
left the string. But probably that desperation in 
which she unconsciously tossed her bow upward 
deflected it from its course, for though it flew, it 
flew far on one side, and struck Stuart, and he 
fell at the same moment that Anstice threw her- 
self on the ground, hiding her face. Half of the 
throng in the garden, in less time than you could 
tell it, were clustering round Anstice, and half 
of them round Stuart, and Ralph had dropped 
instantaneously from his dangerous perch, and 
was dashing round the long way to the gate, 
But in a breath Anstice was on her feet again, 
and running toward the other group. She never 
thought of Stuart. Maynardier: her mind was 
full of the horrid thought that she had killed 
Ralph, and she burst through the people, seeing 
only a form, face down, upon the ground; for 
Dr. Sterling and another person were bending in 
such a manner that they rather hid the head, 
and she had flung herself beside it, calling out, 
“‘Oh! my darling, my darling! Have I killed 
you? Oh, speak to me! speak to your own 
Anstice!” And as she spoke, Ralph was hur- 
rying down the path, and saw and heard it all, 
and stopped, stupefied, unable to believe his ears, 
and yet hearing her address these words to Stuart 
Maynardier, seeing her bend above him, and 
fall senseless in a long, still swoon—a swoon 
that rapt her in the great revulsion she expe- 
rienced when she saw that it was Stuart whom 
she had thus adjured before the multitude. 

Stuart had only been partially stunned by the 
stroke of the arrow, not seriously, and was al- 
ready regaining his senses as they lifted Anstice, 
He had heard her; and I suppose the possibili- 
ties in the case flashed upon him before he fairly 
opened his eyes, for he sat up at once, rubbing 
his head and smiling languidly, and then drinking 
both of the water and the wine that were brought 
him; and almost directly he was on his feet 
again, staggering a little; but hastening to An- 
stice, whom they were trying to recover without 
waiting to take her into the house. And of 
course they made way for him after what they 
had heard, and he was kneeling beside her with 
her hand in his—for mamma was in the mar- 
quee, and the two girls and Aunt Maria were 
thunderstruck and bewildered —bending over 
her as he had never dared to bend, as he had 
never had the chance to approach her before, 
and gently drawing off unseen the ring she al- 
ways wore—a curious ring of three diamonds set 
so as to be strung like beads on their three wires, 
and make any design into which she chose to 
move them—a ring concerning which Anstice 
had once said to Ralph, as she afterward told 
me, ‘‘ It was worn by my grandmother for a wed- 
ding-ring, and I shall give it to my lover on the 
day he acknowledges me before the world.” 

It was all in less than five minutes; and Ralph 
would have been a person of superhuman self- 
control and discrimination if, at all he saw and 
heard, he had not been in a transport of anger. 
He had stood still in his amazement, in spite of 
Anstice’s falling, for he was too far off to reach 
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her; and now at the sight of Stuart bending be- 
side her he strode toward mamma, coming from 
the marquee. 

“* Will you tell me what this means ?” he cried, 
hoarsely. 

But mamma pushed past him without hearing, 
and Anstice was carried into the house, and the 
pretty garden party broke up in confusion. 

And it was just under my window that Ralph 
met Stuart, and repeated his demand, this time 
with an uplifted hand. 

“* Will you tell me what this means ?” 

“*T should think it is very evident what it 
means,” said Stuart, with a cool sneer. 

“Do you intend to say, Mr. Maynardier—” 

“‘Tintend to say nothing. You heard Anstice 
say enough,” said Stuart, regardless of the sus- 
pended thunder on Ralph’s brow. ‘‘She is a 
little coquette, and I dare say has smiled on more 
lovers than one. But this afternoon has put an 
end to all that. Now she is mine by open proc- 
lamation, and I warn all others out of the way.” 

“Tt is a lie!” shouted Ralph. And in anoth- 
er moment his falling hand would have felled 
Stuart in the path. But Stuart slipped aside, 
and Ralph’s hand fell, in shame, perhaps, that he 
would have struck a man just recovering from a 
blow. 

“*T won't dispute you,” said Stuart, again, with 
his calm sneer, ‘‘ because I know your disappoint- 
ment. But if you doubt such evidences as your 
senses have just given you, what do you say to 
this?” And he extended his hand, on whose 
fourth finger the ring with its three diamonds 
was glittering. Ralph tossed up the hand ex- 
tended before him, and turned and plunged out 
of the garden, though I called after him as loud- 
ly as I could; but my sick and trembling voice 
hardly left my lips; and I was taken back to bed, 
and to a new access of fever, in which I lived 
among shadows for a week. 

When I gathered strength enough to remem- 
ber that afternoon I noticed that Anstice sat in 
the window, clothed in deep black, and looking 
out to sea, and by-and-by they told me what had 
followed. 

Ralph had the next morning been called to 
test his torpedo; and he had gone to do it, 
strangely, Anstice thought, without coming to 
see her, or inquiring for her after her swoon. 
And when there was some hinderance to the ex- 
plosion down below, Ralph had said it was his 
invention, and his place to go down and see what 
the matter might be. And he had gone down, 
and on the instant there had come a muffled 
shock, and the sea was tossing in a huge fount- 
ain, white with the foam of mighty waves, and 
the distant gun-boats rocked with the swell, and 
Ralph never came up again that they saw. 

I waited a little while ; but it seemed best to 
do, and so I told Anstice of what I had seen and 
heard. And Anstice swept down the stairs, in 
her black dress, and met Stuart coming in; for 
he had been obsequiously kind in coming to help 
and sympathize. 

“‘You are a murderer!—a murderer!” she 
cried, ‘Give me back the ring you stole! You 
meant to make me kill him myself when you 
called to me to shoot, and then you drove him 
to his death! Give me back my ring, you mur- 
derer!” And white as ashes, and trembling be- 
fore her angry majesty arfd fire, he gave her 
back the ring he kept concealed, and went away. 
He was very ill after that, and then the doctor 
had sent him to the West Indies, and we heard 
no more of him. 

And so our gay home became a dark and sad 
one. Once in a while we had a dreary hope that 
Ralph had been picked up by an outward-bound 
craft, and would be back, and persuaded by re- 
flection that Anstice was incapable of loving any 
but himself; but as time passed the hope died, 
and we did the best we could. And part of the 
time Anstice locked herself in her room, and 
part of the time she roamed off into the woods, 
or sat on the bluff gazing across the sea; and 
then, as if the sight of its splendor, as all its shin- 
ing scales sparkled and crept shoreward, grew too 
terrible, starting up and wringing her hands, and 
coming home and lying on the sofa with her face 
hidden. And she grew like the spirit of herself— 
so thin, so fair, so shining-haired, dark-eyed, and 
beautiful! we began to fear that Anstice was go- 
ing too. And so the summer passed, and it was 
near the winter weather, with snow and sleet 
and storms. 

It was the 24th of November, and>it had been 
a steady storm all day, rising at dark into a 
terrific gale, and we awoke at midnight with 
such a tempest beating about us as we had never 
felt. The wind came in billows, you might 
say, rolling against the side of the house, and 
the snow and the hail swept in furious eddies, 
while the sea rose upon the rocks, and flooded 
the garden, and roared with an awful and un- 
ceasing thunder. We were quaking in the un- 
named fear that a night storm brings, with all 
the horrors from the unknown elements of dark- 
ness and preternatural force, and when we heard 
the first minute-gun, and did not believe we 
heard it, we sprang out of bed and ran to look 
for the light of the light-house; but the light 
was out, and we found by-and-by that its iron 
pillars had been snapped off like flower-stems. 
We dressed, and summoned the servants, and 
those that could keep their breath labored out 
with lanterns to the bluff, now and then throw- 
ing themselves down in order not to be blown 
with the drifting snow Heaven knew where; and 
they tried to kindle a bonfire, but it was useless 
—the storm extinguished faster than they could 
rebuild it. So they came back, and we lighted 
up all the sea-side windows of the house, and we 
waited together, the minute-gun still booming, 
till at last we thought we heard it long after 
there was no sound but the terrible sounds of 
the storm. But after a while th le bi to 
abate, and we dropped asleep, on tl 
hearth-rug, any where, and mamma sent us back 
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to bed ; and when we woke there was a gray sky, 
and the wind had gone down, though the sea 
was still swelling and roaring and running white. 
But presently the sun rose in a golden glow 
upon an icy world, glittering back in splendor, 
and there was a blue sky and the perfect glory 
of a clear autumnal day; and thé girls came 
running into our rooms to tell us there was a 
vessel ashore on the reef below the bluff, an aw- 
ful sight—broken, half dismasted, the sea run- 
ning over her bows, her cordage pendent with 
huge icicles, and men, like icicles themselves, 
clinging in the rigging. 

Before we could reach the bluff the fishermen 
from the village were up there with ropes and 
cables and boat-hooks, taking measures that re- 
sulted in nothing, for there was nothing they 
could do. It was impossible to launch a boat. 
In such a sea no one could swim a stroke; and 
though the little broken brig was almost within 
hailing distance, nobody could have heard a word 
in all that crying of the sea; and before rockets 
could be brought from the town, on which to 
send a line flying over the deck, the brig would 
go to pieces. One by one the poor wretches in 
the rigging were dropping off, and a battered 
body was washed up, and was caught with a boat- 
hook by old Ben Morse—a warning to any who 
would have ventured out. 

One of the fishermen had his spy-glass with 
him. ‘‘Don’t we know one of them chaps?” 
said he; and he gave the glass to us, and we saw, 
or thought we saw, the plaid Scotch cap that we 
had seen before, the fair hair, the insolent, hand- 
some face, now white and awful in the supreme 
hour that confronted it. ‘‘ By King!” said old 
Ben, ‘‘it’s young Maynardier! And this is the 
brig Frolic, from Antigua. And unless we can 
get a rope to them they’re all gone together, for 
the wreck will break up with the flood-tide. I'd 
give a year of my life for a rocket!” 

Anstice stood still a moment; and as I glanced 
at her, she looked like one of the frozen corpses 
tossing in the angry water at our feet. Then she 
turned and ran to the house, as if she feared some- 
thing would make her halt ; and when she came 
out she had her great bow and a bunch of ar- 
rows, and Aunt Maria was bringing the box of 
bowstrings. 

She strung the bow as she came running along, 
and though old Ben laughed scornfully, she told 
him imperiously she could, at any rate, do no 
harm. And taking a coil of cord, she stationed 
all of us in one long line, with open hands, across 
which she stretched the slender cord that she un- 
wound, so that it lay unhindered, and could slip 
through our hands untangled; and old Ben be- 
gan to see some wisdom, and to give her some 
directions. ‘Then Anstice fastened one end of 
the little light cord to her arrow, her best and 
firmest arrow, and she threw off her hood and 
shawl, and stood bending her bow a moment, and 
then she lifted it and pulled the string. 

I never can recall that sight without a shiver 
and a shudder, it was so beautiful and so sublime, 
as she stood there, her lovely head thrown back, 
and all her bright hair streaming, and sent off 
that arrow to save the life of the man who had 
destroyed her lover and all her peace. She look- 
ed like a great avenging angel, and the twanging 
of that bowstring rung in my ears above the 
sound of the surf, even while that cord was slip- 
ping across my hands, as across all the others, 
so fast it scorched the skin. And the arrow flew 
up into the blue sky—far, far up, and over, and 
turned and fell and plunged into the sea beyond 
the brig; and they had caught the little cord 
there, and held it fast, and drew on board with 
it presently the somewhat stouter cord that old 
Ben had lashed to its other end. And when 
that stouter cord was in their hands, they drew 
in by that a hempen rope the size of your finger, 
and that was spliced at the other end to a great 
cable. And as swiftly as they could, with their 
frost-bitten fingers, and in the sea that broke 
-over them. still in such shooting splendor, they 
made the cable fast ; and with loops about their 
waist slipped over the cable to prevent their be- 
ing washed away, hand over hand they clamber- 
ed to the land. 

Two had already passed along before it was 
the turn of him who wore the Scotch cap; and 
watching him, we saw him suddenly push before 
him another, whose muffled face we had not 
seen, and himself help to lash round the cable 
the rope that held him. And when old Ben 
and his fellows caught this last-comer, and pass- 
ed him up the bluff, to be sent along with the 
other rescued ones to our house, almost dead, 
but, thank God, not quite—Anstice, stooping 
over, and crying out with a great voice of love, 
had her arms about Ralph again! And as for 
all the rest of us, and of that crew, what a 
Thanksgiving we had! 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Griwpre Caxes.—Melt in three pints of new milk 
one table-spoonful of lard. When cool, stir in flour to 
the consistency of ordinary griddle cakes, and beat 
hard five or ten minutes, Add salt, and break in the 
yolk and white of one egg not previously beaten ; beat 
lightly, and stir in one tea-cupful of good home-made 
yeast. This quantity is sufficient for eight persons. 
In winter, put to rise just after breakfast for tea, and 
keep moderately warm. In summer, commence about 
ten o’clock, and keep rather cool. 

Parser House Rowis.—Boil one pint of milk, and 
allow it to become milk-warm. Cut finely into two 
quarts of sifted flour two scant table-spoonfuls of 
lard, and stir in half a table-spoonful of salt. Line 
the sides and bottom of a crock with the flour, making 
a deep cavity in the centre. Stir into the milk a quar- 
ter of a tea-cupful of white sugar, and a scant tea-cup- 
ful of good home-made yeast. Pour into the crock, 

er with flour, and let it rise. Work when light, 

e then mould, and, after stand- 
“At first let the oven be 
eat gradually ; it should 
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dough is placed in the refrigerator or on ice, it will 
keep a day or two. The sheet-iron tins for baking 
cakes are admirable for these rolls, Cut them in 
squares the size of the length of the divisions, spread 
‘a very little melted butter over the surface, fold over, 
and lay in the compartments, In baking in an ordi- 
nary pan cut them round, about half an inch thick, 
put on a very little butter, fold over, and put to rise. 

CuoootaTe Krsszs.—Beat until light the whites of 
two eggs. Add slowly twenty-four tea-spoonfuls of 
flour sugar, and when smooth and stiff enough to take 
shape, four table-spoonfuls of grated chocolate (Ba- 
ker’s) and half a tea-spoonful of extract of vanilla. 
Bake as ordinary kisses, on a board. 

Coooa-nur Kissrs.—Remove the rind from one small 
cocoa-nut, or half of a large one, grate it, and put 
over a range or stove until perfectly dry, which will be 
in about twelve hours. Beat until perfectly light the 
whites of four eggs, and add slowly, beating all the 
time, half a pound of flour sugar. Beat this mixture 
for an hour, or until light and smooth as plain kisses, 
and add a table-spoonful of lemon juice. Then stir in 
the cocoa-nut very lightly, bake on a board for kiss- 
es (described in a previous number of the Bazar), and 
remove from the oven when élightly browned and 
firm, which will be in abont fifteen minutes. Slip off 
the paper, put two together, and place on a plate to 
cool; they will crisp in cooling. The great secret is 
to have the cocoa-nut perfectly dry ; it should be like 
achip, and seem to be entirely dried up; if the least 
damp, the kisses will be oily, flat, and tough. 
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Book the Hirst. 
REUBEN CULWICK. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
IN DANGER. 


‘Tue man who in his zeal had adventured into 
Potter's Court did not betray, by any change of 
feature, his sense of the danger which was hang- 
ing over him. It was not an enviable position, 
‘but his coolness did not desert him. He looked 
steadily toward the two men in the doorway, and 
calculated their strength and weight against his 
own, and the extra odds that might be lurking 
on the dark landing-place and staircase. 

Had it not been for the clanging of the bolts 
below, and for the careful locking up of the house, 
he would have been disposed to regard the arriv- 
al of Thomas Eastbell and his companion in a 
friendly spirit, despite the scowls with which they 
favored him, and the anxious faces of the women. 
He was standing by the fire-place, and he glanced 
down for any weapon of defense that might come 
in handy if the gentlemen in the house grew dis- 
putatious; but the fire-irons were missing, and 
there was only his own natural strength to rely 
upon, if necessary. 

“Hanged if I didn’t think so!” exclaimed 
Thomas Eastbell, alias Vizzobini, of the crown- 
vd-head patronage department. ‘‘ So this is why 
you have been creeping about the Saxe-Gotha, 
is it? Well, what have I done, that you come 
into my crib in this way? Now you've found me 
out, what have you got tosay? What the blazes 
have you got to say ?” he roared forth in a louder 
key. 
Mi That you keep too big a fire for the time of 
year, and that it isn’t good for your healths,” 
said Reuben, in a quiet tone of voice. ‘‘I have 
been telling Miss Eastbell so.” 

** What's the fire to do with you? You don’t 
send in the coals and coke to make it up, do you? 
‘There ain’t a Jaw against a man having as much 
fire as he chooses, if he can pay fur it. You ain’t 
put yourself out of the way to come to Potter's 
Court to tell us that?” 

“‘T have come to Potter’s Court to see your 
sister.” 

¢ Well, that’s uncommon kind of you!” he an- 
swered, ironically. 

“Tom,” said Sarah, at this juncture, “this 
is Mr. Culwick—young Mr. Culwick—our sec- 
ond cousin. You have heard me speak of him, 
You must not attempt in any way to interfere 
with him.” 

“You shut up! Hasn't he interfered with 
me?” snarled forth her brother; ‘‘hasn’t he been 
dodging after me for the last three days?” 

‘* He has been trying to find me.” 

«* What business has he with you? Why can’t 
he mind his own business, and let you alone ?” 
cried Tom. ‘‘ What's this second-cousin cove 
tous? What good ishe? What notice has he 
ever taken of us tillnow? Damme! I don’t be- 
lieve he’s a cousin at all, but an infernal police- 
man trying to work up a case against people 
more honest than hisself.” 

“‘T don’t ask you to believe any thing,” said 
Reuben. 

*¢ After telling me to-night that you’d come to 
see me perform, I shouldn’t think you would! 
No, the cousin dodge won’t do for me,” he added; 
“I'm not likely to swallow that yarn. What's 
your little game?” 

“*T came to help your sister.” 

“Oh! that’s it.—Eh ?” 

The interrogative was addressed to the man 
looking over his shoulder, who had touched his 
arm and whispered in his ear, keeping his eyes 
fixed upon Reuben meanwhile. 

“* My friend remarks,” said Mr. Eastbell, with 
a grim smile upon his countenance as he address- 
ed Reuben once more, ‘‘that if you have come 
to help the family, perhaps you will be kind 
enough to prove your words by doing the hand- 
some to us poor people.” 

** You mean give you money ?” 

**We are thundering poor,” said Tom. 

“So am I.” 





“*We are out of luck, and you are here to help 
” 


us. 

‘To help Sarah Eastbell, if she will.” 

**To help all of us or none—we share and share 
alike in Potter’s Court.” 

“«Then, gentlemen, I am sorry that I can not 
help you.” 

“But you must,” growled forth the man in the 
background who had recently whispered to Tom 
Eastbell; ‘“‘ you’ve walked in without leave after 
the gal, and you'll pay your footing before you go 
away. 

An awful blood-curdling oath closed this asser- 
tion. 

“*T think not,” said Reuben Culwick. 

“Then you'll have to stop,” cried the man. 
‘The house is locked up for the night, and we 
can’t afford to part with you—can we, mate?” 

“*No, we can’t,” answered Thomas Eastbell. 

“Am I to understand that I’m a prisoner?” 
inquired Reuben, sternly. 

“*You're to understand nothing but that you've 
come here of your own free-will, and that it 
ain’t convenient to unlock the house again to- 
night,”saidTom. ‘‘ We don’t know what you've 
come for, what you've seen to make a case of, 
or what story you may trump up to-morrow to 
lug some innersent people off to prison.” 

** You've taken up your lodging, and you can’t 
go without paying for it,” said the other man; 
‘* that’s the law, fair and straight, you know, in 
any court. So pay up, if you mean well.” 

‘* Ingenious,” said Reuben, shrugging his broad 
shoulders ; ‘‘but I have nothing to give away.” 

‘*'There’s men down stairs who say you're a 
spy on them,” said Tom, in further explanation, 
‘‘and they're Irish, and soon riled. So help me,” 
he added, in a confidential tone, ‘‘ if I would an- 
swer for your life if you stop here much longer. 
They're awful chaps, I swear!” 

Reuben smiled incredulously. 

“*T am not afraid of them.” 

‘* Ask my sister. As you're dead nuts on her, 
paps you'll take her word.—Sally,” he said, 
“* will the Petersons stand as much of this man’s 
cheek as I have?” 

“« They will not come up here!” cried Sarah, in 
alarm. 

“They're sitting on the stairs waiting,” said 
Tom, ‘‘and they will know all about this fellow. 
‘They are as sure as I am that he’s a detective!” 

“*You have told them so!” said Sarah, indig- 
nantly. 

“‘P'r'aps I have, and p’r’aps I haven't,” an- 
swered her brother. ‘‘ And now you and Soph 
just move out of here—we can’t come to terms 
with women in the room. The gentleman will 
be much more reasonable when we are all men 
of business together. Do you hear?” he yelled, 
as a want of alacrity in responding to his sum- 
mons disturbed the last fragment of self-posses- 
sion that was left him. 

Mrs. Eastbell rose to comply with her hus- 
band’s request, but Sarah darted to the window 
of the room, and threw it open. 

“What the devil now ?” exclaimed her broth- 
er, as the cold air rushed in, and Mrs. Eastbell, 
taken aback by it, began to cough herself to 
pieces. 

“There's mischief meant,” cried Sarah. ‘I 
sha’n’t leave this window while Mr. Culwick re- 
mains, and I will scream my heart out if you 
touch him !—This is a dreadful house, Sir,” she 
said to Reuben, “‘ with dreadful men init. Be 
on your guard.” 

“Come back from that window!” roared her 
brother. 

“*T will do nothing of the kind,” cried Sarah, 
standing there erect and defiant; ‘till Mr. Cul- 
wick is allowed to quit this place I'll not move 
away.” 

“Don’t you see how you're making your sis- 
ter-in-law cough, you brute ?” said Thomas East- 
bell. ‘*Ifwe were the Forty Thieves, you couldn’t 
make more fuss. Why—” 

He was sidling, step by step, toward his sister 
as he spoke, when Reuben Culwick crossed the 
room in one stride, and thrust him forcibly away, 
before his panther-like spring could fasten on her. 
It _was a bold move, assuming the offensive in 
this fashion, but Reuben had grown angry at re- 
straint, and it was, the time to act, or never. 
Thomas Eastbell, despite his athletic profession, 
was a slight man, with an undeveloped physique, 
and no match for the strength of the honest 
young fellow who had confronted him thus un- 
ceremoniously. Reuben’s thrust sent him stag- 
gering with violence against his friend, who, 
taken off his guard, received Tom’s bullet head 
between his eyes, and fell backward into the pas- 
sage with Tom on the top of him. 

The sudden change in the condition of affairs 
approximated so closely to burlesque that a short 
sharp laugh escaped our hero as the men tum- 
bled over each other. Still, it was a crisis; he 
had thrown down the gauntlet, and must face 
the result. The clear doorway suggested a tem- 
porary expedient, and he closed the door quickly, 
locked it with the key which he knew was on the 
inner side, and set his foot against the lower por- 
tion of the wood-work. 

“*There'll be murder done now,” said Mrs. 
Eastbell, wringing her hands. ‘Oh, you fool, to 
eome to this place! Call out you'll give ’em 
money, or they can have your watch—say some- 
thing! They're coming up the stairs!” 

‘*Who are they ?” asked Reuben, sternly now. 

Mrs. Eastbell did not answer, but Sarah whis- 


pered, 
“*Coiners!” 
————.—___ 
CHAPTER XVIIL 
ON DEFENSE. 


Revsen began to consider his position with a 
greater degree of seriousness, although his cour- 
age did not in any way desert him. That it 
would be a fight for life now he did not doubt, 
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for the house was full from roof to basement of 
desperate men, with whom life might be of little 
value in comparison with the secret of their ne- 
furious trade. If he could disappear without any 
fuss, it would be better for the welfare of the 
community at Potter’s Court; and he had set 
them all ut defiance, and would betray them if 
allowed to leave the premises, 

He could hear the trampling rush of heavy feet 
up the stairs, and the low oaths and curses of the 
men whom he had left on their backs on the 
landing-place, and then the door creaked and 
shook with the heavy pressure of shoulders from 
without. 

Sarah Eastbell was as good as her word. Her 
watchful dark eyes had observed the door vibra- 
ting, and a scream of extraordinary shrillness and 
volume startled the echoes of Potter’s Court, and 
welled forth into the narrow street beyond. 

“*Oh! don’t, Sally—it’s only their fun, per- 
haps,” cried Mrs. Eastbell; but Sally, excited 
by the proximity of danger, screamed again with 
fifty horse-power, and then swept from the win- 
dow-sill a whole collection of flower-pots that 
had held the geraniums and fuchsias of the last 
tenant, and which descended with a tremendous 
crash on to the paved footway below. The pressure 
against the door ceased, as though the people in 
the house had stopped to listen; the windows of 
other houses in Potter's Court began opening rap- 
idly; there were voices shouting out innumera- 
ble questions ; there were three or four shrill whis- 
tles, and then the ominous crack of a rattle, fol- 
lowed by another in response, and at a little dis- 
tance. 

“You are safe,” said Sarah; ‘‘ the police are 
coming.” 

“You -have brought it all upon us, Sally!” 
cried Mrs. Eastbell, bursting into tears; ‘‘it’s all 
your wicked temper and willfulness. We shall 
go to prison—every one of us.” 

“Mr. Culwick will not say a word to add to 
any misery here, I’m sure,” said Sarah, mean- 
ingly. 

The court was full of noise now, amidst which 
were heard rough peremptory voices asking ques- 
tions, and receiving a grand chorus of explana- 
tion; but in the house, and beyond the door 
which Reuben had locked, was the stillness of 
the dead. Presently the street door below was 
unfastened in response to solemn knocks with- 
out, and then the ponderous unmistakable boots 
of the metropolitan force were heard clamping 
up the stairs. Reuben unlocked the room door, 
and Thomas Eastbell, white as a ghost, crawled 
in on his hands and knees, took a harlequin’s dive 
into bed, and drew the tattered coverlet to his 
chin. The burly figures of three policemen were 
in the room an instant or two afterward: the rep- 
resentatives of the force never went singly to Pot- 
ter’s Court when a dispute was raging among its 
inhabitants. 

“* Now, then, what’s the row?” said the prin- 
cipal spokesman. ‘‘ Who's been trying to throw 
the other out of window?” 

“Who's been melting lead?” inquired anoth- 
er, whom the peculiar nature of the atmosphere 
had impressed as it had done Reuben at an earli- 
er hour. 

No one had been throwing another out of win- 
dow, whined forth Mrs. Eastbell; no one had 
been melting lead or any thing. They had had 
a little wrangle as it got late, and just as their 
cousin was a-going home, the flower-pots some- 
how gave way and fell into the court, which 
frightened the gal at the window, who began to 
scream, The policeman who had first spoken 
listened to this explanation with a stolid stare 
upon his countenance; the second official, being 
of an inquisitive turn of mind, opened all the 
drawers and cupboards, and examined their con- 


tents; the third man inspected Mr. Thomas East- | 


bell, as he lay recumbent, and inconvenienced 
him by giving him the full benefit of the glare 
from a bull’s-eye lantern on his face. 

**Come, that sham won't do, young feller,” 
said he. ‘‘Is there any complaint to make?” 

No one had any complaint to make. 

** Has any one been robbed, or threatened, or 
maltreated?” asked the first policeman, looking 
hard at Reuben. 

No one answered. 

‘*Who are you?” asked the policeman, ab- 
ruptly, of our hero. 

**Oh! I’m the cousin,” answered Reuben. 

“*You’ve nothing to say?” 

“Nothing.” 

“* Are you going to stop here?” 

*«'Thank you, no,” said Reuben; ‘‘I was just 
thinking of getting home. We have had a little 
dispute, certainly, and Tom and I—this is my 
cousin Tom, who performs at the Saxe-Gotha— 
got to high words and a playful scramble—and 
that’s all.” 

“‘Yes—that’s all,” asserted Tom, with alacri- 
ty, ‘‘and it’s a precious little to come into a 
man’s house for—three of you, too—and rum- 
mage over his things.” 

** What’s your name ?” 

“ Vizzobini.” 

‘*From the country ?” 

“From Rome.” 

“*T should like to know where this smell of lead 
comes from,”’said the inquisitive policeman again. 

Reuben had crossed to Sarah. 

‘*Here is your chance still. Will you leave 
this place ?” 

“Not yet,” she answered; ‘‘not till Tom’s 
safe.” 

“©Tom’s a scoundrel.” 

‘*He is my brother.” 

“* But when I am gone, they—” 

“They will not hurt me,” she said, with a 
forced smile. ‘‘I shall not come to any harm. 
Go now, please.” 

‘Shall I ever see you again ?—or do you pass 
away from me, as from the poor old woman you 
have left alone in St. Oswald's?!) ~) ted by 

It was a reproof, but he intended 1 . 
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“*You will see me again soon,” she answered, 
with a strange look toward him. 

** Good-by, then.” 

“* Good-by.” 

Reuben went out of the room, and the police- 
men followed him down stairs, and into the court, 
strewn with innumerable fragments of flower-pots, 
which were crunched beneath their heavy heels. 

“* Blessed if you mightn't have smashed some- 
body with your larks,” said the observant police- 
man, looking up at the window from which the 
avalanche had descended. 

“Tt was rather rough play,” answered Reuben, 

“Have you been there before ?” asked the first 
policeman, 

“No.” 

“You'll not go there again, cousin or no cous- 
in, if you have any thing to lose.” 

““Which I have not.” 

“T don’t think you’re one of the lot,” said the 
policeman, eying him closely, when they were 
up the steps and under the gas lamp, “but I 
shall remember you, my man.” 

“Thank you.” 

And then Reuben Culwick, somewhat ungrate- 
ful, left the triumvirate who had arrived in good 
time to his rescue. But he could not explain, 
and it seemed the better policy to be silent for 
Second-cousin Sarah’s sake. She had wished it 
—and it was she who had saved him from dan- 
ger. He had to think again of the way to save 
her, now that he had become more than ever re- 
solved to get her away from Potter's Court. 


oo 


CHAPTER XIX. 
ATONEMENT. 


Revsen Cutwick did not attempt in any way 
to account for his late hours to the inmates of 
Hope Lodge. He was the master of his own 
actions, which no one, he felt, had any right to 
criticise. Hence, with this impression on his 
mind, the deep reveries of Lucy Jennings, and 
the studious stares of her brother, who, when not 
busy with his fire-works, appeared to be taking 
him in far too intently, became a source of irri- 
tation to him. 

It had impressed itself upon the Jenningses’ 
mind, brother and sister’s, that he, Reuben Cul- 
wick, was not so steady as he used to be—that 
he had come back from Worcester a changed 
man. He had been at the Saxe-Gotha Gardens 
more than once, and John Jennings knew that 
he was interested in a girl in a black and white 
cotton dress, for he had not only made inquiries 
concerning her, but had warned him. not to tell 
Lucy. Then he was eccentric, and kept late 
hours; he had become reticent when people want- 
ed him talkative; a portion of his bright cheery 
nature had suddenly vanished, and he had grown 
wondrously thoughtful, as men will do when their 
consciences are ill at ease. 

Neither John nor Lucy Jennings thought that 
Reuben Culwick had his second cousin on his 
mind, and that it was his own generous concern 
for her that had turned him grave of late days. 
And why Second-cousin Sarah should oppress his 
mind in this way he could hardly account for 
himself, for she seemed scarcely grateful for his 
interest, and in some respects to be opposed to 
it. He exercised no influence over her; she 
was on the wrong road, and no persuasions of his 
had power to turn her back. She was a relation 
certainly, but then so was Tom Eastbell, and the 
old woman in the almshouse of St. Oswald’s. 
Was it her helplessness, hemmed round by the 
adverse circumstances of life, and through which 
it seemed impossible to break? Was it the for- 
lornness of her youth, and the good traits of 
character that seemed to fight hard in her for fair 
play? It was not a romantic interest, although 
there bad been a certain amount of romance in 
the meetings and partings between them. She 
was only a “ bit of a girl,” and there was not the 
ghost of a tender sentiment inspiring him, he 
was certain. She had been so obstinate and self- 
willed at times, too, that he had felt disposed to 
shake her, but still there was an intense longing 
to save her, and a sad feeling, almost of despair, 
at his own inability to accomplish it. 

He took no one into his counsel; if he had 
small faith in himself, he had less in any body 
else, and, for reasons which he will explain pres- 
ently, he kept the story of his discovery of his 
cousin, and of the adventure which had followed 
it, a secret. He went his own course, and he 
waited and watched for Sarah Eastbell still; and 
even Tots knew that there was something differ- 
ent in the little world they shared together, by 
his more constant absence from home, and by his 
leaving her to Aunt Lucy’s care and guidance, 
which, however well carried out, was accompa- 
nied by more scoldings and lectures than even 
Tots remembered suffering from at any period 
anterior to this. 

John Jennings was suffering also from the same 
cause. His sister Lucy’s temper was certainly 
notimproving; every day she was becoming hard- 
er and grimmer, more uncharitable and more 
suspicious ; and thus the change in Reuben Cul- 
wick seemed to work its change on the house- 
hold in its turn. John set down his sister's 
acerbity, and her bad habit of slamming the 
doors behind her, to her consciousness that all 
was not well with his Saxe-Gotha Gardens ac- 
count, and he essayed to render matters more 
cheerful by giving highly colored versions of the 
position of affairs, which Lucy did not respond 
to, and probably did not believe in, judging by 
the stony apathy with which she listened to his 
statements, Reuben was. the first to comment 
upon the change in Lucy Jennings. He was 
quick enough to note her taciturnity and stolid- 
ity, although unaware that he had been extra 


ve and a trifle mysterious himself; and when 
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AN ICELANDIC WEDDING. 
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So ibolleg 


Oe sketches depict a wedding which recent- 
ly took place in the little church of Kross, 
Iceland. ‘These ceremonies are naturally rare 
in such a thinly peopled country, and the guests 
come from long distances (as much as sixty 
miles), and all on horseback. A horse often 
carries the father, his wife (astride), with a baby 
on her back, and a couple more youngsters. 



































GOING TO MEET 


THE WEDDING 
Some 200 horses were hobbled or turned loose 
round the church. The visitors, after sitting 
down on the grass to change their wet stockings, 
entered the house, whence, after imbibing sun- 
dry refreshments, they presently emerged, head- 
ed by the bride and bridegroom, and marched 
to the church, singing a dismal-ditty. ‘The com- 
pany were dressed, as usual, in a kind of coarse 









































THE BRIDE. 


PRUCESSIUON. 


black woolen cloth, the girls’ dresses were very 
gay, having the skirts embroidered with orna- 
mental foliage in blue and green, and the bodies 
worked with silver round the neck, wrists, and 
back. The bride wore a large white head-dress 
and long veil, studded with silver stars, and the 
priest was gorgeous in a crimson velvet robe and 
Elizabethan ruff. The ceremony was very long, 


but the congregation did not find it tedious, as 
they went out at intervals to take drinks and 
chat, besides which they took an enormous quan- 
tity of snuff. This did not enhance the solemni- 
ty of the scene, and the artist’s gravity was com- 
pletely upset when the clergyman stopped in the 
middle of his blessing to spit thrice with great 
velocity and accuracy into the middle of the nave. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Connesronpent.—The double-breasted redingote 
pattern is suitable for your water-proof cloth. 

. Urena.—We do not execute such commissions. 

Corpuroy.—The hair is again worn low in a single 
chatelaine braid behind, with a crown braid on top. 
‘The front is parted in the middle, not frizzed, but in 
broad waves, and put smoothly back under the braids. 

M. S. B.—Cut your green poplin short, and wear it 
under a dark green or black redingote. 

J.D. 8.—Do not alter your black cashmere Mar- 
guerite polonaise, but merely change the draping, 
leaving the front and sides plain and smooth, and 
tying the back very full. 

F. A. W.—Get tamise cloth and make with a loose 
double-breasted polonaise like that illustrated in Bazar 
No. 23, Vol. VI. Trim with folds of the same. Have 
a black straw hat with crape tsimmings. 

Crana L.—A Dolman or else an English walking 
jacket is the best design for your velvet wrap. ‘Trim. 
with jet galloon and black repped silk. 

F. Y.—Read answer just given “ Clara L.” 

Movrs1xo.—Use the Double-breasted Jockey Basque 
Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 82, Vol. VI, for 
your cashmere, and trim with alternate folds of repped 
silk and cashmere, 

‘Next.—Use the double-breasted jockey basque pat- 
tern sent you for combining your two green dresses. 
Make the basque and over-skirt of one shade of green, 
the sleeves and lower skirt of the other. Alternate 
the two shades in folds for trimmings. 

M. A. H.—The black brilliantine for a girl of four- 
teen should be made with a jockey basque, round 
apron over-skirt, and kilt-pleated lower skirt. 

N. C. A.—Jet buttons are suitable for your basque. 
Covered buttons are still used, but are more moderate 
in size than those of last summer. 

Marearer.—Wear white, light blue, or black ties 
with your navy blue dress, If your blue is nearly 
black, you can also wear pale pink or buff. 

Omaua.—Have a thick silk cord around the skirt of 
your white poplin, and put lengthwise ruches down 
the front breadths. The basque must be long behind 
and the back of the skirt untrimmed. 

J. W. H.—The bridegroom furnishes gloves for his 
groomsmen. In many cases he also orders the wed- 
ding-cards. 

J. A, R.—Redingotes were originally intended for 
the street, but are so convenient that they are also 
worn in the house. 

Mrs. J. M.—Use black silk or else silk of the same 
red plum-color for trimming. 

Iva M.—Put up the back hair in one thick chite- 
laine braid. Wave the front, and wear a ribbon fillet 
knotted on the left side, 

A Svnscriser.—For a model for a navy blue serge 
suit consult illustration on the first page of Bazar No. 
45, Vol. VI., and read the New York Fashions of same 
paper. 

Krrrre Kroox.—The plural of tableau is tableaux, 
pronounced as if spelled tab-lose. 

Svunsoriuen.—We have not yet published the pattern 
you wieh, but may do so by-and-by.—Consult a pro- 
nouncing dictionary for the names about which you 
are in doubt. 

Tanozamvs.—Of course you should call on a bride to 
whose wedding you have been invited. 

Ixquimenr.—To abstain from taking the last piece on 
the dish when invited to do so is very ill-bred, as it 
implies that the vacancy can not be supplied. 

Currries.—In eating stone fruit a great diversity 
of fashion prevails. Some put the stones out of the 
mouth into the spoon, others cover the lips with the 
hand and drop the stones unseen into the palm, and 
others press out the stone with the fork or spoon 
without taking it into the mouth. The latter is cer- 
tainly the daintiest method. 

A. V. P.—Of course you can copy the patterns from 
the magazines. Stamping patterns and utensils are 
sold by numerous persons, as advertised in the Bazar 
and other journals. The prices vary according to cir- 
cumstances, 

M. N. B.—The gentleman should take the initiative 
in opening a correspondence and in exchanging pho- 
tographs. 

Tuma.—Address your letter to the secretary of the 
Cooper Union, Cooper Institute, New York. 

Mepra.—It is absolutely dishonest to offer an ar- 
ticle which bas already been published to an editor 
without stating the fact.—Velvet is best restored by 
steaming the back.—You will be likely to obtain the 
reeds at a basket store. 

An Op Apmer.—We do not know any thing about 
the person you mention, who is certainly an unimpor- 
tant personage in literature. 

Karypm.—Several periodicals club with us; for the 
details see their prospectuses. We furnish no other 
periodicals than our own. 

Apa.—You can obtain back numbers of the Bazar 
from the publication office at ten cents per copy. 

L. R.—Give your card to the person who opens the 
door, and who chances to be a member of the family, 
but a stranger to you. It is the easiest way of intro- 
ducing yourself, and will prevent a mistake about your 
name. 

A Corrrsronpent.—Vim is a provincialism not 
found in the dictionaries, and signifying energy or 
force. 

Enpirn.—You had better address the bureau in ques- 
tion for a copy of its rules and regulations. 

8. 8. L.—We are unfamiliar with the poem, and can 
not tell you where you can find it. It is probably one 
of the many pretty ephemeral productions that drift 
out of sight, and are lost in the ocean of journalism. 

Esoorr.—In walking with a lady always give her the 
wall, 80 as to shield her from the passers, ‘The privi- 
lege of recognition belongs to the lady. 











Corytre Wnert.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be by mail ceipt of 25 cents, 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EAFNESS AND CATARRH.—A Lady, 
who had suffered for years from Deafness an 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CLARA, LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


WRENCH STAMPING MATERIALS, IN ANY 
uantity. Complete working samples’ sent free 
NJ. CURRIER, Park Hotel, New York City. 











C.G, GUNTHER’S SONS 
502-504 Broadway, 


Offer for the Season their en- 
tire Stock of 


Ladies’ 
Hurs, 


including a Very Extensive 
and Elegant Assortment of 


Seal-Skin 


Hurs, 


in all Styles and Qualities, 
at greatly 


Reduced. 
Prices. 


502-504 Broadway, 










nae 
/4 OMPANION 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


LS 


op 


FAMILY” 


as COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 
and read with interest by the older, Its purpose is to 
interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 
sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while 
it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are 
Edward Eggleston, Dr. I. I. Hayes, 
Prof. Jas. DeMille, Louise C, Moulton, 
Louisa M. Alcott, ‘*Sophia May,” 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 

Cc. W. Flanders, Ruth Chesterfield, 
S. S. Robbins, M. A. Denison. 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 
varied in its character; sprightly and entertaining. It 
gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Dec- 
Historical Articles, lamation, 
Biographical Sketches,Anecdotes,Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts & Incidents. 


(a Subscription Price, $1 50. Specimen 
copies sent free, Address, 


Perry Mason & Co., 


SHOPPING 


Of description for Ladi 
“6.6, PARKER, 161 Bast ath SEY. Olly, Send 


















Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 151 East 44 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 


Drexs-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 
p AR | § && JUST 


NOVELTIES steceven 
es 


The Elegant “PANSY Corset, the GRACKE- 
FUL Corset, NEW BUSTL Embroidered 
Underwear, Undressed Kid Gloves, Fine Fans, and 


J.C. DEVIN, 
Under Sturtevant House, 1192 Broadway. 


STAMPING 
A. HARAUX’S ®™4in 
Embroidering Establishment is at Ne. 90 FOURTH 
AVENUE, a few doors above A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Gift Goods. 


LADIES! JUST THE PAPER FOR YOU 





t 





+ * 
The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet. 
ed to Flowers, Window Gardeni: 

quisitely il) ited. Ladies will 
home pictures of society and Amusements, with useful hints on 
housekeeping and Elegancies. 

Price $1 50 per year, including 8 Choice Chromos. 
«31 95 Meany vee “ 


Price 
GET UP A CLUB. AGENTS WANTED. 


’ ‘ 
Window Gardening. 
Bulbs, and Flowers for in-doors, with handsome illustrations o! 
pian ging Bees Ferneries, and Parlor Decorations. 250 Engrav- 
ings. ice $1 50. 


The Ladies’ Cabinet Initial Note-Paper. 


Rose or Violet Tinted ; 
Highly perfumed. Attractive Chromo on each Box. 

a Box. 100 PAPERS AT CLUB RATES. 
Stamp for List Free. 


‘Address 
“LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET,” 





S BAZAR. 
Teva, 


HAIR!!! 
L. SHAW 


364 Bowery, corner 
Fourth Street, 
Branch Store, Bas Sixth Avenue, 
Between 2ist & 22d Streets, begs leave to call the at- 
tention of the ladies to his complete and superb stock 
of Human Hair Goods for the Fall, comprising all the 
Latest Styles, manufactured of the best quality of 
French hair only, without any intermixing whatso- 
ever, of his own importation and manufacture. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Ican offer to the Public inducements which can 
not be superseded by any of my competitors. 
All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches. . 
Finest 





1 and upward. 
ality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 








18 inches long, 4 ounces weight -$5 00 
23 inches long, 4 ounces weight 26 00 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight 8 00 
32 inches long,-4 ounces weight -10 00 





Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Long Single Curls, naturally Curly— 
92-inch, $2 00.’ 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C. O. D. by express, or on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order, free 
of charge. 


BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


BY USING 
LAIRD’S 
“Bloom of Youth.” 


This harmless & delightful toilet 
preparation willremovealldiscol- 
orations and blemishes from the 


skin, leaving it SOFT, CLEAR, 
5 IFUL. ” 


SMOOTH, and BEAU’ 
Soup av att Drvecists, 


A. SELIG, 


(SUCCESSOR TO S. M. PEYSER), 
No. 813 Broadway, New York, 


Is daily receiving new importations of rich DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, such as beaded LACES, GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, and ORNAMENTS of the 
latest styles. Also a full assortment of BERLIN 
ZEPHYRS, Filling, Floss arid Embroidery SILKS, 
CHENILLES, Worsted and Silk EMBROIDERIES of 
every description, as STRIPS for Chairs, SLIPPERS, 
Footrests, Towel-racks, Fire and Light SCREENS, 
LAMBREQUINS and CUSHIONS in GOBLIN and 
any other style of EMBROIDERY. GUI/PURE and 
POINT LACE work and materials for making the 
same. Particular attention paid to orders. 

Designing and Embroidering of every description 
done at the lowest possible prices. 


THE PATENT BUCKSKIN SUPPORTER 


as 











Has no Wuaresones or Sreet Rres; no 

Exasrio or Rusuer Banns; is senile 

ed, and fits the form perfectly. nd for 
circular. D. C. HALL & CO., No. 44 West Broadway, 
N. Y., Sole Agents for Smith’s Perforated Bucks! 
Under-garments, and Sibley’s Patent Dress Shields. 


For Marking Clothing. 


4222208,7 =~, A Stencil Plate, like 
{5s *pane <\cut, with brush and 
t que =<— indelible ink, ost 
J2eus , for 50c. Um- 

We * ocesze brells Plate, with 

ready to attach, 85c. Circulars free. 

cor. Second and Dock, Phila., Pa. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


DRESS ELEVATOR. 


Instantly changing Skirt from Train to 
Walking, and Walking to Train. 


Price 35c. each. ‘Three iree by mail for $1. 
Free by mail, 40c. each. 1 doz. free Les mail for $3, 
with full directions. Call or send to W. H. JOHN- 


N.Y. AGENTS WANTED. 


HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED, 
‘Teeches practical plano playing 
and theoretical music thoroughly. 
Clarke’s New Method 
for the Praxo-Foure carries the 
pupil by easy gradations to the 
ighest practical results, 


Sent by Mall, Price $3.75 
LEE & WALKER, Philadelphia. 


ae BURLETON, 21 Clinton Place, near B’way, 
Eighth St., West. The latest style of Fall Bon- 
neteand suid Hats; also, Mourning Bonnet: 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
povrgav & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 


wy 


SON, 267 Broadway, 











Send stamp for Specimen Copy (4 Free. 

A ee e A beautiful NEW 
Home Paper, devot- 
ing, and Parlor rations. Ex- 
delighted with it. Delightful 


25 cents on trial three months. 
W. Premium List Free, 


A New Book, superbly illustra- 
ted, devoted to ture of Plant 


Sent, postpaid, by mail. Book Stores have it, 


resent- 
ice SOc. 
Send 


your own initial: Handsome 


5 Beekman Street, Room 5, New York, 











- REDUCED. 
Union Adams & Co, 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


Shirts & Collars, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


SUSPENDERS, 


ROBES, JACKETS, &c, 


637 BROADWAY. 


[Sere 





















































pa a 
PY ts 


2 es, 500 Kngravings, 
way 700 ee Colored Plate. ae ae 

Published Quarterly, at 25 cents a year. 
First No. for 1874 just issued. A German edition at 
same price. Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


$250,000 Hair Sale!! 


Endorsing the plan adopted By, large Dry Goods 
firms, and to keep my factory hands employed (and to 
raise cash to pay them,) anes the Winter, I reduce 
price of HIUMIAN HAIR SWITCHES to 
cost of Hair and workmanship, to give all an pppor- 
tunity to buy just what is needed for present and all 
fashions. Don’t delay. gav~ A useful holiday present. 
eS No Crimped Hair in, Solid, FIRST QUALITY, 
and Warranted NOT DYED Hair? 

236 oz., 28 in. long; former price $6 00; reduced to $4 80 
ugg eae ee TBE B00 






3 “ “ 
4 “ 
5 “ “ 
6 «39% « fo “4440 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price, or C. 0. D. by ex- 
ress, with privilege to examine, CHAS, V. PECK- 
AM, 687 Broadway, near Amity Street, New York. 
Ask your druggist for Peckham’s Leucothea, the 
very best preparation for ease the complexion. 
Try it. You will always use it. ice $1 per Bottle. 


A SINGLE APPLICATION OF 


BARRY’S 


Pearl Cream 


turns the darkest skin as clear and 
pure as the whitest pearls, and im- 
Parts a fresh appearance to the 


COUNTENANCE. 
Sold by all druggists, and at the 
depot, 26 Liberty St., New York. 
Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


THREE PAIR 


Button Kid Gloves, $2 753 single pair 
era $1. Also, a well-selected Rockof ‘l= 
linery Goods, Lares, and Dress-Trimmings. A splen- 
did Black Dress Silk, $1.25 yard. Heavy Black Silk 
Velvet, only $2 yard—worth double. Samples sent free, 


FINE FURS 


of every description at less than manufacturers’ prices. 
ar~ Send for Price-List. All goods selected therefrom 
sent C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 858 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 
ALUMINOUS AND ORNAMENTAL 


BUILDING PAPER 


Paper Carpeting and Oil Cloth. 
Send for Samples and Price-List. 


W. H. H. ROGERS & CO. F. N. DAVIS & CO,. 
2 & 8 College Place, N.Y.” Beloit, Wis.” 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
%c. Mrs, C. C. THOMSON, 89 East 33d St., N. ¥. 


ee 
Important to Ladies.—rhrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
‘Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
ood already accomplished, will ire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who this. Notice.— 


Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & co., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


YOUR HAIR.—A new Scientific Dis- 
CURL covery. It canbe done in 5 minutes, Particu- 
lJarsfree. Address SourHWESTERN AGENoy,Carthage,Mo. 
SE 


ADAME A, MICHEL, formerly with Ma- 

nit GALouPEAD, 423 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 

turned from Paris with the richest assortment of 

Bonnets and Round Hats from all the leading houses 
of Paris and London. 


(RENCH EMBROIDERIES anp STAMPING.— 
FY Vicorovx, 122 4th Ave., N.Y. Lingerie, Ladies? 
and Babies’ Troussean. Direct importation. Finest stock 
on hand. Orders filled with care. eee ot Mono. 
grams. MACHINES and Perforated PATTERNS. , 
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CARPETS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Are offering a Large Assortment of 
BEST QUAL. 5-FRAME ENG. BODY BRUSSELS, 


At $175 per Yard. 


BEST QUALITY ENG. TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


At $125 per Yard. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


FURNITURE DRAPERY MATERIALS. 
LACE CURTA . 
SHADES, CORNICES, &c, 


N. B.—Churches, Steamers, and Hotels furnished at 
WHOLESALE PRICES, and at short notice. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED! 
LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, & INFANTS’ 


OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 
MISSES’ IRISH POPLIN AND SERGE SUITS. 
“BLUE & GRAY FLANNEL SAILOR SUITS. 
LADIES’ SILK & CASHMERE MORNING ROBES. 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, our own and Paris 
manufacture. 
OUTFITS, every description, ready-made and to order. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN CORSETS, &c. 


FUR DEPARTMENT. 
SEAL SACQUES, MUFF, BOA, and CAP to match. 
4 “ « 7“ ” trimmed with Otter. 
LADIES’ and GENTS’ SEAL CAPS, GLOVES, AND 
COLLARS. 


SABLE, MINK, CHINCHILLA, ERMINE, BLACK 
MARTEN, and other sets. 

FUR TRIMMINGS, 

FUR ROBES. - 

LADIES’ FUR-LINED CARRIAGE CLOAKS, &c. 
N. B.—The above goods are all this season’s pur- 

chases, and are offered much BELOW IMPORTA- 

TION COST. An examination solicited. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
HAVE OPENED 
STRIPED INDIA SQUARE SHAWLS, 
from $20 and upward. 
FILLED CENTRE SQUARE SHAWLS, 


from $125 and upward. 


BROADWAY, cor. Nineteenth Street. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
Sith Ave, and weny-hi St, 


Continue to offer this week DECIDED BARGAINS 

urchased the past ten days from our leading PANIC- 

BTRick EN OUSES, FOR CASH, the benefit of 

which purchases (47~ we give to our CUSTOMERS. 

We direct attention to our Large Stock of 

DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, FRINGES, OR- 
AMENTS, LOOPS, BUTTONS, &c., 

of our own importation, and immense stock 
at LAST WEEK’S PANIC SALES, 

















many 

pure! 
* * 

eH Hee 
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%_ The finest and best as-% 
»Sortment in the CITY of , 


f Real Thread and Guipure * 


Laces, 

{Real and Italian Valen-* 
teint tna Fea apptgse 
oint and Poi pplign 
x” Laces. eB 
* IN YAK LACES * 


x Wwe are offering Unpar-* 
falleled Inducements. 
FH I FOR RTO OH 


Te *X*** — Applica- 
*eH ee tion. 
* * 
Splendid Laces at 22., 80c., 37c., 48c., 50c., 62c., 73c. 
50 per cent. under regular prices. 


HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES.—Now opening three 
entire cases, in all Widths and Qualities, very cheap. 


Ladies out of the city can rely upon having 
[233 their orders promptly attended to. Prices 
and Goods are always guaranteed. 


Prices 
sent 


* 
eee 
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HR 
* 
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* 
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GREAT BARGAIN 
‘yuourzreded covey _4y 





STERN BROTHERS. 


EHRICH & CoO., 
987 & 989 8th AVE, Near 24th ST., 


New York, 
Send Stamp for our 





The most complete Price-List of Millinery, Fancy, 
and Furnishing Goods ever issued. 


Furs u:ca Manufacture, 


&e., &., &. 
y= Goods shipped C.O.D., to any —__ 
part of the country, we 
power of examination before 
Bee netcn mu 


GREAT REDUCTION 


In BLACK YAK LACES, BLACK YAK, 
with Jet; SPANISH, with Jet; FRENCH: 
MADE WORSTED FI 


'RINGE, GIMP, Same 
Shade for Headings. 
GG Orders by Mail promptly filled. 


Miller & Grant, 





FROM AUCTION. 


MERINOS, BLACK CASHMERES, 
EMPRESS’ CLOTH, BOMBAZINES, 
HENRIETTA CLOTH, TAMISE CLOTH, 
BES atta 
5, Les Ce 
‘One Case 5-4 PRINCESS CLOTH, 50c., WORTH 80c. 
EVERY THING IN PROPORTION. 


JACKSON'S, 
BROADWAY & WAVERLEY PLACE. 
Ss The above materials are offered at a GREAT 
SACRIFICE on the cost, 





UN PARAL bE LED 


INDUC 


aS Vi EIN ls Seletet 





More Goods from Anction! Prices Lower than Ever! 
LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY AND 


TWENTIETH ST.; 


GRAND STREET AND CHRYSTIE, New York. 





D) 


u 


New York House, No. 112 5th Ave. 


: Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 
WM. KENABE & CO,, Baltimore and 
s New York. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp ro Fir any Fieurr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be nd- 
jnsted by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder. 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 1V. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER... 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAI 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for gi 

Sone Old) ccucnaens soannp none mesianeare soe era 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

ae old). a 
BOY'S KNE , VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... 29 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 































VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8 to 15 ope old). * 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (| . 

Yoke Slip, Night Sip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER. “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (! 

5 to 15 years old). . “44 
GENTLEMAN'S S) 

AND SMOKING-CAP. “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE D 5 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt. . C85 


Vol. ¥. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 








der Skirt Monge from 5 to 15 years old) 2 
LADY’S SACQ' WRAPPER: ....ss00s00% 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sa aes Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers)....... sisscaswebicnunes aes 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and aS Skirt.......... es 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 05 





from 4 to 12 years ees ao sn wns 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

ing Gown).. Deny scevesecenonies “ 37 
HIGHLAND S| of om 2to 5 yearsold) 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 , 








years old)... * 89 
BASQUE, with , Open: 
skirt, and Ful] Trained Skirt.. * 39 





DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT,-and WALKING SKIRT... ‘ 43 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt...... “46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
ING SUIT....: 








eve ols nn sencte Rate acep snes cenescet (46 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skitt).......0....05 Sess kecome a) 


Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT ee Apron-frout Over-skirt 
Skirt... 


























and Walking Skirt........... eceees seseseees rah bi 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

ain (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... 13 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT. “15 
See ee REDINGOTE WALKING 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 

LONAISE WALKING SUIT.........+...... © 93 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 98 
LADIES' AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 

NASTIC SUIT... 0 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT. “ 82 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 

WALKING SUIT........ easeses ese 39 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT “ 89 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 

Basque Back and Square Front............. “ 43 
TIGHT-FITTING DOUBLE-BREASTED RED- 

IN ‘E, with French Round Skirt..... woo (SES 


SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short ¥ 











Se aoe Skirt... 2... ssn. acrass ee eene at 
DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
Long Walking Skirt............ SE AT, 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT. “ 48 
WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape an 
Sleeves ....--.s022050---+-0> Sos 2 00's « aeesene © 50 
TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.................. % 50 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit; and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. _ 


You ask WHY we can sell irst 
fe 90? 
iinet 7: Octave taney tn ae 


y UU, ‘5 Yeara. cir 
gular, in which we refer to over 6G Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you: may know), using our Pianos, 
in (44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw 

notice. 
U.S. Plano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Y« 


WORKING CLASS ‘esi Smpiorméae at 
home, day or evening ; no capital ; instructions & valua- 


btepackage of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-c. 
return stamp, APYocxe & Co., 173 Greenwich St..N.¥- 








. [. SHAW, 


364Bowery, 
cor. 4th St., N.Y. 

The largest 
stock of Human 
Hair goodsinthe 
city. Wigs made 
to order by the 
pee ar A 

erfect fit guar- 
fs inteed. ‘The in- 
visible wig a specialty. No. 1, round the head; No. 2, 
from forehead to nape of neck; No. 3, from ear to ear 
across crown; No. 4, from ear to ear across forehead. 
Goods sent C,O.D. by express, oron receipt of color and 
money in registered letters or P.O. Order, free of charge. 


' SCHOOLDAY MACAZINE. © 


teenth year. The Cheapest and 
See Young Folks! Magazine 
mublished. A fine $2 Resa rine. 
REE to overy subscriber, GOO 
Pay ja a pene. a fpreneent 
jtamp for Specimen and ‘* 2” 
Work with. Address the Publishers 
3. W. DAUGHADA’ . 
436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


BAZAR — 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


‘The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 



















From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage SaDDs the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and paseo, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
re . We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
5c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just euaelee containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. ‘The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 


Harrenr’s Magazine, Harrer’s Werkcy, and Harern’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexry, or 
Bazax will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Five 
Sunsonmuers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazryg, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazin commence with the 
‘Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 





understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harprr & Brorienrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


‘Trams For Apvertisine 1x Harrer's WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


eaters Buorunens will send either of the 
‘ollowing works by mail, vostage prepaid, to any part 
the United States, on receipt oy eis ne Ae POE 





tar~ Harver’s Cararocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





L 

HERVEY'S CHRISTIAN RHETORIC. A System 
of Christian Rhetoric, for the Use of Preachers and 
Other Speakers, By Groxox Wrxrnep Hyevzy, 
M.A., Author of ‘Rhetoric of Conversation,” Prin- 
ciples of Courtesy," &c. 8yo, Cloth, $3 50. 

IL 

PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Sub-Tro 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. 
Niootas Pixe, U.S. Consul, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Profusely Illustrated from the Author's own Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50. 

TIL. 

DAWSON’S EARTH AND MAN. The Story of the 
Earth and Man. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill Uni- 
yersity, Montreal. With Twenty Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. ae 


THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan, By H. B. Tristram, M.A., LL.D., 
¥.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Canon of Durham. With New Map and Iilus- 
trations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 50. 

We 

NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1874. 
With 86 Original Illustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 
Price 25 cents, 


Vi 

FLAMMARION'’S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 
ae Translated from the French of CammLiue 
FLAMMARION. Edited by James GuarsHER, F.R.S., 
Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ical Department of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 
cuts. Svo, Cloth, $6 00. 

Vil. ' 

TYERMAN’S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rey. Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton, with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Rev. L. Ty- 
Erman, Author of “ Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley,” &c. With Steel Portraits. Crown 8yo, 
Cloth, $2.50. (Uniform with Tyerman's ‘Life of 
John Wesley.") 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. | 
G2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of erie 








L 
HARPER'S LIBRARY EDITION OF WILKIE 
» COLLINS'S NOVELS. Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.—POOR MISS FINCH. With Ilustra- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. Other volumes 
will be issued shortly. 


2. 

THE TWO WIDOWS. By Anniz Tuomas, Author 
of ‘Denis Donne,” “Called to Account,” “Played 
Out,” ‘A Passion in Tatters," “The Dower House,” 
“ Maud Mohan," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


3. 
MISS DOROTHY'S CHARGE. By Franx Lee 
Benepror, Author of “‘My Daughter fino,” “ Miss, 
van Kortland,” &., &c. Paper, $100; Cloth, 


8vo, 


4. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Origi- 
nal Characteristic INustrations by American and 
Bocas Artists. The following volumes are now 
ready: 


ona TWIST. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 
1 00. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. &vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents; Cloth, $1 25. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
Cloth, $1 50. 

Dene AND SON. vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Syvo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 8yo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 


8yo, Paper, $1 00; 


$1 50. 
ceri DORRIT. 8syvo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
31 50, 


27 Haxpre & Broruens will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 


States, on receipt of the price. 


AMPLES FREE ‘Whe Saturday 
Evening Post, 319 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
gives a beautiful Chromo or large Steel En= 
graving to every yearly subscriber! Samples free! 


ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief, Dose 40 drops. Send for cir 
cular. MORGAN & ALLEN, Agents, 59 John Street. 


BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMOS and a book 
1 ye of forty pages mailed for FIFTY CENTS, 
by ©. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 
Beek AGENTS WANTED.— Agents are 
wanted to sell by subscription the book entitled 
Physiology of the Soul and Instinet, as Distinguished 
from Materialism. By Martyn Paine, A.M., M.D., 
LL.D. Liberal inducements offered. For further par- 
ticulars call on or address AVERY BILL, 
Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


is day ! Agents wanted! Allclasses of working peo- 
POLO ee acres an ae ote 


work for usin thelr spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 
else, Particulars free. Address @. Stinson & Co., d, Maine. 


NEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and ney 
MO Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, an 
full particulars FREE. S. M. Spencer, Boston, Mass, 


A MonTH and expenses to good Canvass~ 
ers. Articles new and staple as flour. 
Samples free. C. M. Luxtxerox,Chicago. 


$4 AMONTH! Horse and Carri: 


Expenses paid. H. B. SHA’ 
A MON'TH to Male or Female Agen 
$37 5 NOVELTY COMPANY, Biddeford, Me, 




















e furnished. 
; Alfred, Me. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. [Decemper 6, 1873. 

















FACETLE. i Ta ST See 

Ayatr sor black- ll ai i LORE {!| ti Li | BW i 
smith, disputing the other Me aie i : = 2 = 
with a friend respect- fa iy - r ‘ 
some point of orthog- 
raphy, was referred by him 

f "s Dictionary. 
“Webster!” exclaimed 
he. ‘Webster must have 
been a great fool! Why, 
he actually spells ‘Filip’ 
with Ph, and for ‘ruf’ he 
says r-o-t-g-h!” 
pict ed 

A little baby is an easy 
thing to love; but a big 
baby is a hard thing to 
love, says a. veteran ob- 
server—especially if you 
have married her. 





Ni 
ik i 











rea 

Advertising for a wife is 
just as absurd as it would 
be to get measured for an 
umbrella. 

—— 

Pr On the Cure 
of Sore Throats, An Essay 
hitherto omitted from the 
works of the late Thomas 
de Quinsey. 








———-——— 
at wine does Jack 








w 
love best?—Why, port, of 
course. 

eens 





A Boarprne Estasiisn- 
wext—A carpenter's shop. 





ze eae 
How To Raise BEETs.— 
Take old of the tops, and 


pull. 
jie SA 


When the spider left the 
ark, did he walk or take a 
fly? 
Some of the railways 
have signally distin- 
guished themselves. 











Sunareatiaet 
Too Trur.—The man Ae ‘ 

who is awfully urbane to : SUNDAY STORIES. J 

his wife before strangers is Aunt Erurt. “ But when his Brethren next saw Joseph they found him in a Position of great Authority and Power.” : 

generally also ‘ her bane” Auice. “Was he a King, Aunt Ethel?” Aunt Erne. “No. But he was very high—nearly next to the King.” 





hind their backs! ALice (who is fond of cards). “Was he a Knave, then?” 
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A THANKSGIVING DINNER SPOILED. 
Oup Party (waiting for the cars). “There, now, Johnny, I’m afraid I ain’t going to enjoy this Thanks- 


giving much, I declare"I've come away and forgot iy Teeth !” ‘Tag wav Men cur pown Housenotp Exrenses. 


A Frenchman professes 
to have discovered, by ex- 
periment upon himself, 
that coffee taken upon an 
empty stomach renders the 
mind abnormally clear and 
the temperunnaturally bad. 





pee egress 
“Wanted, a good general 
servant, who can neither 
read nor write, nor be able 
to do tating, crochet, or 
embroidery,” is a form of 
advertisement which ap- 
peared the other day in a 
contemporai 
Sg a 
A hot-tempered citizen 
of Arkansas, fancying that 
a revival preacher “meant 
him” in one of his pointed 
sermons, sent him a chal- 
lenge. ‘The minister ac- 
cepted it, stating that the 
weapons would be “ Bibles 














and prayer.” | This nou- 
lused the chal! er, and 
he procured a “court of 








honor” to “sit” on the 
matter. ‘The “court,” 
which consisted of six ex- 
perienced duelists, decided 
that the clergyman was at 
fault, “as no gentleman, 
when challenged, has a 
right to select weapons to 
which the challenger is to- 
tally unaccustomed !” 








what is light 2 
Mr. Hazy. “Light, Sir? 
Light? Did you ask me 
whatlight is? 
Proresson. “Yes, Sir. 
Mr. Hazy. “ Light—light 
—let me see. I declare, Sir, 


























Thave forgotten.” = ‘ y é 
Prorrsson. “ Well, what Sth 
a pity! You are the only - 
man in the world that ever Ot Genr. “You don’t mean to tell me, Waiter, that you can’t give me a Toothpick?” 3 3 
knew.” Warrer. “Well, Sir, we used to keep "em, but the Gents almost invariably took ’em away when they’d done with em.” 





Those who go round with 
the contribution -box in 
California churches plead 
and argue the case as they 
go along. One of these 
gentlemen recently ex- 
tended the box to a rough- 
looking miner, who slowly 
shook his head. 

“Come, William, give 
something,” said the dea- 
con. 

“Can't do it, deak,” said 
Bill. 
“Why not? 
cause a good one 2” 

Yes, good nuff; but I 
ain't able to give nothin’.” 

“Pooh! pooh! I know 
better. You must give me 
a better reason than that.” 

“Well, L owe too much 
money.” 

“Well, but, William, you 
owe God a much 1a 
debt than any one else. 

“That's true, but He 
ain’t a-pushin’ me like the 
rest of my creditors.” 








n’t the 
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A Worp To rrosy 
Ers,—It is not onl, 
women who wear e: 
whose ears are bored. 


A geologist says that he 
never heard of Seconda’ 

formations without pl 
ure—the ladies being the 
secondary formatior 
they were formed afte 


men. 
—S 








An Indiana farmer don't 
pay any tolls. He shoots 
the gate-keeper, and jogs 
right along. They hav 
tried him twice, but he gets 
clear, si one of his 
aunt's cov used to act 
“flighty like. 

aneerge eee, 

Why is a selfish 
like theletter P 2—Be: 
though he is the first 
pity, he is the last in help. 














nd 





ECONOMY IS THE SACRED DUTY OF THE HOUR. 


An old farmer said to his 
sons, “Boys, don’t. yon 
ever spekerlate, or wait for 
somethin’ to turn np. You 
might jest as well go and 
sit down on a stone in the 
middle of a medder with a 
pail ’twixt your, legs, and 
wait for a cow to back-up 
to you to be milked.” 


eee 

A writer in the Califo 
nian delivers a Sun 
school address, from which 
the following is an extrac 
“You boys ought to be 
kind to your little sisters. 














ttle sister ablow 
over the eye. Although 
she didn’t fade and die in 
the early » summer- time, 


when the June r were 
blowing, with the sweet 
words of forgiveness on her 
palia lips, she rose up and 
hit him over the head with 
a rolling-pin, so that he 
couldn't go’ to Sunday- 
school for more than a 
month, on account of not 
being able to pat his best 
hat on.” 
= 

Chicago nts to have 
the next world’s fair: held 
there. ‘In the first place,” 
says the Boston Post, “it 
isn’t certain that the next 
world will have a fair; and 
in the second place, those 
who'd be likely to attend it 
will prefer a more pious 
town in which tocelebrate.” 

Say 


The styles in ladies’ dress- 
es have now got back as far 
as the days of Catherine de 
Medicis. At this-rate we 
shall soon have reached the 
styles prevalent in the Gar- 
den of Eden. 



























NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1873. [si00 PuR YEAR IN ADVANCE, 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1873 by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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LADIES’ WINTER TOILETTES.—Pxotocraruep By Rockwoop, 839 Broapway, N. Y.—[Ser next Pace.) 
Fig. 1.—Warter-proor CioaK, witn Capp anp Steeves (wita Cur Parer Parrery). — Fig. 2.—Ticut-rirrise Sryere-Breastep Reprxcory House Dress (wire Cut Parer Parrern) 


[Cut Paper Patterns of the Water-proof Cloak, with Cape and Sleeves; and the Tight-fitting Single-breasted Redingote House Dress, in nine ‘Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, 
by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents cach.) 


786 


Ladies’ Winter Toilettes. 
WITH CUT PAPER®PATTERNS. 
See illustration on first page. 


HE two cut paper patterns which we publish 

this week will be very desirable at the pres- 
ent season, The water-proof cloak, with cape 
and sleeves, is the most popular style of this use- 
ful garment, being a loose sacque, with full 
sleeves and a separate capes The tight-fitting 
single-breasted redingote howse dress, which is 
copied from a Paris model kindly furnished us 
by Madame Bernheim, will be found very be- 
coming to ladies with figures too full for double- 
breasted garments. Both suits are clearly ex- 
plained in the following description and in the 
New York Fashions article. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN 
OF WATER-PROOF CLOAK, WITH CAPE AND 
SLEEVES, AND FRENCH ROUND SKIRT. 

Tuts suit comprises two articles—water-proof 
cloak, with cape and sleeves, and French round 
skirt. 

Warter-proor CLoak, with Care AND 
Sterves.—This pattern is in six pieces—front, 
back, cape, sleeve, scallop, and pocket. The per- 
forations show where to baste the shoulder and 
under-arm seams, to take up the darts in the cape, 
to fit the shoulders, to sew on the pocket, and 
the size and form of the under part of the sleeve. 
Cut the back of the body, sleeves, and cape with 
the longest straight edges laid on the fold of the 
goods toayoid seams. Cut the front of the body 
with the pattern laid lengthwise on the goods. 
‘The notches at the top and bottom show where 
to turn back for the him in front. Baste the 
garment, and try it on wrong side out; if alter- 
ation is needed, take up more or less in the 
seams. Baste the cape, and try it on over the 
cloak; if it does not fit well, take up more or 
less in the shoulder darts, Finish the neck of the 
cape with a box-pleating of the material cut one 
inch wide, and bound on both edges with nar- 
row silk braid. The cape can be joined to the 
sacque by a hook and loop in the middle of the 
back at the neck, or, if preferred, can be sewed 
together, and bound with braid. Face the sleeve 
at the hand, and make a shirr one inch from the 
edge for an elastic cord to draw the sleeve up to fit 
the wrist. Face the pocket at the top, and make 
a shirr one inch from the edge for an elastic, and 
sew it on the outside of the garment even with the 
perforations. Close the front all the way down 
with buttons and button-holes. Rubber buttons 
are the most serviceable for this purpose. Bind 
the edge of the scallops with silk or alpaca braid, 
and turn up for a hem around the bottom of the 
sacque. A pattern of the scallop is given. If 
this garment is too long or too short, add to or 
take from the bottom the amount required, al- 
ways keeping the same shape. If the sleeve is 
too long or too short, lengthen or shorten as 
needed, taking from or adding to the top and 
bottom an equal amount, so as not to alter the 
shape. An outlet of an inch is allowed for the 
shoulder and under-arm seams, and a quarter 
of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, 54 inches wide, for me- 
dium-sized lady, 544 yards. 

Braid, 8 yards. 

Number of buttons, 10. 

Frencu Rounp Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
four pieces (only half the pattern is given)— 
half of front gore, two side gores, and back 
breadth. The front and side gores are sewed 
plainly to the belt; the back breadth is laid in 
three deep side pleats each side of the middle, 
turning toward the middle of the breadth. Put 
the pattern together by the notches, and pay no 
attention to the grain of the paper. Cut the 
front and back with the longest straight edge 
Jaid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN 
OF TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED 
REDINGOTE HOUSE DRESS, 

Tus suit comprises two articles—tight-fitting 
single-breasted redingote and long walking skirt. 

Repixcore.—This pattern is in seven pieces 
—front, side back, back, sleeve, two cuffs, and 
collar, The parts are notched to prevent mis- 
takes in putting together. The perforations 
show where to baste the seams on the shoulders 
and under’the arms, to take up the darts and 
cross basque seams, to lay the pleats on the 
front part of the side form, to place the buttons 
on the cuff, to loop the skirt in the back, the 
size and form of the under part of the sleeve, 
and where to turn down the collar. An outlet 
of an inch is allowed for the seams on the shoul- 
ders and under the arms, and a quarter of an 
inch for all others. The front of the garment 
is fitted with two darts and a cross basque seam 
on each side, and is closed the entire length from 
the neck down with buttons and button-holes, 
‘The back is adjusted by a centre seam to the 
waist line and side backs. An extra width is 
cut on the centre seam at the waist, and laid in 
five small pleats on the under side. The straight 
edge of the skirt part of the back is laid on-the 
fold of the goods to avoid a seam, and draped 
by a tape, cut ten inches long, tacked at the 
single holes in the middle of the back breadth— 
one on the end, and the other about five inches 
above, and at the waist line on the pleats. The 
skirt is draped high on each side by five side 
pleats turning downward, according to the ten 
holes. Begin at the top to-lay the pleats, placing 
the two holes evenly together for every pleat. 
The sleeves are coat-shaped, and finished at the 
wrist with a doubi2 cuff. The outside edge of 
the large cuff and the inside edge of the small 
one are laid on the fold of the goods to avoid 
seams. Place the cuffs on the sleeve according 
to the notches. ‘The three buttons set on the 
small cuff over the single holes hold them in 
place. Baste up, and try on wrong side ont: if 


alteration is needed, take up more or less in the 
seams. The notches at the top and bottom on 
the front show where to turn back for the hem. 
Place the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch 
in the back part of the armhole, holding the 
sleeve toward you when sewing itin. The neck 
is finished with a small collar, which is sewed on 
and turned over in the line of perforations. Sew 
a tape on the under-arm seam on each side, 
about ten inches below the waist line, and tie in 
the back underneath the garment. ‘The shoul- 
ders are short and coat-shaped. The sleeve is 
held slightly full over the rounding part when 
sewing it in. The bottom of the garment is 
edged by a deep side-pleated ruffle of the mate- 
rial cut four inches wide. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 

Extra for ruffle, 24¢ yards. 

Lone Warkine Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—half of front gore, two side gores, 
and straight breadth for the back. Cut the front 
and back with the longest straight edges laid on 
the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two 
pieces each of the patterns given for the side 
gores. Put the pattern together by the notches, 
and pay no attention to the grain of the paper. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, DEcEMBER 13, 1873. 





= With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for December 6 was sent out 
gratuitously an illustrated E1cutT-pacE 
SUPPLEMENT, containing further install- 
ments of FaryEon’s new CHRISTMAS 
Srory, 


“GOLDEN GRAIN,” 


and of “THe Parisians” and “ PHINEAS 
ReEpvx.” 

Another illustrated ErcHt-pacre Sup- 
PLEMENT will be sent out gratuitously 
with the Number of HarPEr’s WEEKLY 
for December 13. 





> Harper’s Bazar for December 

27 will contain the opening chapters of a 
NEW CHRISTMAS STORY 

by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, with magnifi- 
cent page illustrations. Like every 
thing that comes from Mr. TROLLOPE’s 
pen, this story will be found brilliant 
and interesting. 


Y@ Cut Paper Patterns of the Water-proof 
Cloak, with Cape and Sleeves ; and the Tight- 
Sitting Single-breasted Redingote House Dress, are 
now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, pre- 
paid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents each. 
For Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns published 
see Advertisement on page 799. 


(@ Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ Vigogne, Diagonal Cloth, 
and other Winter Suits ; Cashmere, Barathea, 
Silk, and Tulle Hoods ; Dress Caps ; Gentlemen’s 
Shooting Suits; Game-Bags ; Shot-Pouches ; 
Cartridge-Pouches ; Powder-Flasks ; Dogs’ Leash- 
es, etc.; Needle-Cases and Tidies; and an un- 
usually choice collection of Embroidery Patterns 
in the Louis XII, style ; together with brilliant 
literary and artistic attractions. 





FAMILY QUARRELS. 


T is among some of the contradictions of 
the human heart that family quarrels are 
the most bitter of all the quarrels flesh is 
heir to, as well as the longest-lived. The 
gulf that has once been made never seems 
to do more than skim over, and that never 
sufficiently to bear the weight of an argu- 
ment. It is true, there are great facilities 
afforded for family quarrels in the nature of 
things: one can not hide her weaknesses, 
her defects, from the scrutiny of the mem- 
bers of her family; they leak out through 
the tones of the voice, the flash of an eye, 
through a thousand unsuspected channels. 
Each becomes so intimate with the other’s 
little tricks of vanity and ostentation, with 
the other’s aspirations and failures, that it 
amounts to nearly the same thing as a men- 
tal and moral photograph, and supplies ma- 
terial from which to draw the provoking 
retort or the more ungenerous twit. This 
acquaintance with the traits and tempera- 
ments of those composing oné’s immediate 
circle is a lesson that is presented to us every 
day, till we have learned it with as little 
effort as we learn the shapes and scents of 
the flowers, but it is a knowledge that we 
are apt to use in the day of wrath with no 
fragrant purpose: perhaps it is one of the 
cases, too, in which a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing, since there are fountains 


of reserve in every nature which no eye but 
God’s is kind enough to fathom. 

It may be that one cause of family diffi- 
culties lies in the fact that one has no re- 
dress from one’s own. We may be unjustly 
dealt with, misunderstood, and “put upon” 
among our friends, but since it will only ag- 
gravate matters to proclaim the truth from 
the house-tops, there is no alternative but to 
bear, or to effervesce in a good quarrel, which 
some people fancy has the virtue of clearing 
the atmosphere, like a thunder-storm, but 
which we fear has rather the effect of gener- 
ating fresh trouble, for the same reason that 
lightning is apt to strike a second time where 
it has struck once. And perhaps that which 
serves to render a family quarrel most bitter 
and difficult of adjustment is the reflection 
that it is one’s own familiar friend who has 
taken this advantage, has rewarded devo- 
tion with treachery, has searched out one’s 
hidden sin, and dealt scornfully with it: the 
blow would fail to cut to the quick, to arouse 
such indignation, if we loved the hand that 
dealt itless. Perhaps this is the reason of so 
many conjugal infelicities. Amaryllis can 
not endure the least shadow of misconcep- 
tion from her Collin; when be hints that 
her flocks are jumping the fences and tres- 
passing on her neighbors while she looks at 
her reflection in the brooks, she retorts that 
the flocks are as much his business as hers ; 
he dodges the conclusion by remarking upon 
the warmth of her temper, and by this time 
the ground is well broken for a fair fight 
and no favor; and when a quarrel is once 
begun, who can predict where it will end? 
It begins with such a trifle—a sharp reply, 
an angry suggestion; it ends oftentimes in 
separation worse than death. 

One of the most embarrassing positions is 
that of the person who stands in the gap, 
neutral between the two branches of the 
family quarrel, and is obliged to listen to 
both sides in turn, and to furnish apologies 
for the opposing parties, as a thorough-go- 
ing peace-maker should. It may be said 
that only a hypocrite could fill this position ; 
but as a quarrel, like every thing else, has 
two sides, the person who stands in the gap 
with single-minded intent might do much 
to disarm the opponents, since he perceives 
the amount of wrong in both cases, and is 
enabled to strike a balance and clear away 
misconceptions ; but it must needs be a brave 
soul who shall undertake to adjust these fam- 
ily differences. It sometimes strikes the 
critical listener a little oddly to hear those 
who are breast-deep in family disagreements 
of their own gravely remark on the wicked- 
ness of those in which their neighbors are 
involved, and wonder how Mrs. Sharp can 
browbeat her mother-in-law, or how Miss 
Muffet can reconcile the contemptuous 
treatment of her sister with her professions 
of religion, when it might be supposed that 
they were the very persons best qualified to 
understand such methods: the Pharisee’s 
sins seem so insignificant in his eyes com- 
pared with the sins of another. Perhaps one 
of the most fruitful sources of family jars is to 
be found in money ; and yet it seems strange 
enough that affection, which is a natural at- 
tribute of the soul, should yield to the out- 
ward accident of filthy lucre ; but financial 
dealings among relatives so often result in 
alienation and distrust that it has almost 
grown into a proverb. One would naturally 
suppose that among those possessed by the 
true family feeling of unity the interests 
would be so nearly identical that nothing 
of a material nature could effect a separa- 
tion; but when we see people at logger- 
heads with their own flesh and blood, be- 
cause that flesh and blood makes claims 
which it is not compatible with selfish ease 
to fulfill—when we see brothers and sisters 
at sword’s point, figuratively speaking, ban- 
dying taunts, treading on each other’s toes, 
and keeping a sort of preserve at hand of 
all the subjects upon which they disagree 
most violently, and among which they are 
constantly coming to grief, like flies in a 
drop of molasses—does it appear as though 
they were gratefully regarding the blessings 
of One who setteth the solitary in families ? 





WEATHER PROBABILITIES. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 

HOEVER looked at the New England 

daily newspaper for November 17, 

1873, could have seen in its quiet little cor- 

ner the quiet little announcement that New 

England and the Middle States might ex- 

pect “ high northeasterly winds, threatening 

weather, rain, and snow.” General MYER, 

sitting in your snug retreat at Washington, 

and weaving a web of storm for this great 

country, when you penned that simple phrase 
did you know what you were saying ? 

First a tempestuous Sunday, but that we 
can put up with. It is so restful, so Sab- 
bath-like to have a long, luxurious day be- 
fore you, with no work to do, with no care 
to oceupy your mind, only pleasant books to 
read and pleasant thoughts to think, sitting 
by the open wood fire, and watching the 
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flames curl up the gnarled forks of the old 
apple branches. I believe apple-tree wood 
is the best wood, after all. It smells of 
pond-lilies, and brings the fragrance of blos- 
soming orchards into that worst of midwin- 
ter, the late fall. Then it has a rare ruddy 
look, and you fancy yourself sitting by an 
odorous holocaust of precious wood—san- 
dal-wood, the red cedar-tree by which TEN- 
nyson’s red Indian danced. And withal it 
makes a hot fire; and if you do not have it 
properly cut, but left crooked and long and 
ramifying as it grew, it is a pretty piece of 
architecture as it lies, a solid frame-work 
overswept by lithe yellow flames. And the 
lovely day lapses into night-fall, and you be- 
think yourself of the chicken, and resolve to 
fry him. You are well rested for the experi- 
ment, and nobody will be in to share, or cre- 
ate chagrin if the experiment fails. But it 
does not fail, only turns out somehow to be 
a fricassee rather than a fry, but toothsome 
to the last degree. And then shuts down 
night and storm and darkness wondrous 
strong. But the next morning all the world 
is white. We have to be shoveled out. 
Winter has come in good earnest, and over- 
taken us belated farmers. We behold our 
delayed wood-piles with dismay. No, Win- 
ter has changed his mind. Snow gives way 
to sleet, and sleet changes to rain, and 
then come up “high northeasterly winds 
and threatening weather” in good earnest. 
Threatening, indeed! It threatens, and it 
makes good its threat. First the wind 
snaps up so suddenly that it steals a march 
on us, and the big furnace fire goes out— 
just puffs to death in a half hour—and the 
first we know a cold draught is whistling 
up the register. But little furnace is 
left, and we snuggle ii dining-room till 
bed-time. 

“ Ah,” says Malone, “ the attic window is 
up for me clo’es!” Then, with lamp in hand, 
we mount to the ghostly garret, more ghost- 
ly for the lines of ghostly garments that 
hang criss-crossing it from Monday’s wash, 
to dry at their leisure, and the east blind is 
slamming furiously, and shadows lurk under 
the eaves, and Malone fastens the blind with 
various strings, and is thoroughly drenched 
as to her buxom arms and sturdy chest, and 
we grope around the sombre chimneys and 
glide solemnly down stairs, and seek sweet 
sleep. 

Sleep, is it? The rain thunders down on 
the tin roof of the piazza like the tramp of 
the Grand Army. The wind shrieks down 
the water-spouts like an angry fiend—the 
wraith of wrath and despair. The soot rat- 
tles down the chimney in a determined, in- 
dustrious way, as if it meant to be of as 
much account as the rest of the uproar. 
But then it is certainly soot rattling down 
on the paper ready for kindling, and not 
mice; and despite of spout and wraith and 
rain and rattle, sleep steals over the tired 
eyes, till a big gust gives a big shake, and 
you know the cleat has come out of the 
dressing-room window, and, as the Shaker 
song says, it will 

“Shake, shake out of you 
All that is car-nal !” 


And all that is spiritual too; so you rise 
and fumble, and find the cleat, and jam it in, 
and lie down again. 

And the anger of the wind rises, and it 
whacks against the house with a violence 
that makes every beam tremble and the 
beds rock ; and bang goes a blind, and bang 
goes another, and bang go the whole lot. I 
am sure there were thirty blinds cavorting 
over this house on the night of the 17th No- 
yember, and each enyious to surpass all the 
others in the force with which it whacked 
against the house. If there were only one, 
it might be worth while to hunt it up, but 
who can fasten a myriad at midnight? Be- 
sides, they are probably the double-window 
blinds, and inaccessible from within. Let 
them whack. But it is intolerable. There 
is no sleep and no peace. Let us fasten 
the nearest ones. Not a match will light. 
Match-box, table, carpet, are phosphorescent 
with glowing lines, but not a match will 
light. Iwish the man who sold them to me 
had to eat them in his soup. But success 
at length crowns persistency, and the cheer- 
ful candle shows a floor strewn with match- 
es not made in heaven, evidently; but the 
blinds have stopped their cannonade. Every 
window seems to be thoroughly secured— 
perhaps the wind itself has fastened them: 
such things are not unknown—and you blow 
out your candle, and lie down with gladness 
and singleness of heart ; and no sooner has 
your head touched the pillow than those 
imps return to the charge with new vigor— 
thump! thump! thump ! You attack the 
matches with an energy that breaks half of 
them at the first touch, and find and fasten 
one belligerent blind at the cost of a great 
wetting; but another is on a double win- 
dow, and can not be touched, and of another 
the window is swollen and can not be open- 
ed; and so they wreak their passion through 
the night. Sometimes the storm sobs into 
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a lull, and you dyop quickly into uncon- 
sciousness, aud then it starts up with sud- 
den fury, and every blind and beam and w 
ter-spout rages in sympathy, and you are 
broad awake again: and oh! that a carpen- 
ter were lashed to every blind! 

And in the morning the fences are down, 
and the paper around the east windows is 
a pulp, and the deluge has dripped on the 
window-seats and spattered up the window- 
shades, and the down-stairs bedroom is all 
afloat; and as you go in to look at it, in re- 
sponse to Malone’s horrified cries—splash! 
you step into a mill-pond in the closet en- 
try—and all General Myer has to say about 
it is: 

“ Probabilities. —For the Middle and East- 
ern States high northeasterly winds and 
threatening weather!” 

Ah, General Myrr, General Myrr, bold 
soldier-boy, if this was what you meant, why 
did you not say so? 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE SINGLE-BREASTED TIGHT-FITTING 
REDINGOTE SUIT. 

Oe of the most useful and fashionable cos- 

tumes of the winter is the long tight-fitting 
single-breasted redingote suit, illustrated on our 
first page, and of which a cut paper pattern is pub- 
lished. ‘This redingote commendsitself by its sim- 
ple shape and graceful style, and is now the popu- 
lar over dress for woolen suits of cloth, cashmere, 
vigogne, serge, and de bége, and is also used for 
expensive camel’s-hair redingotes that are worn 
over velvet or silk skirts. Costumes made by 
this model are considered appropriate both for 
house and street. The model from which our il- 
lustration is taken is of ladies’ cloth of the deepest 
indigo blue, trimmed with dark silver buttons. To 
be stylish, the front of the redingote must fit 
without a wrinkle, and must be long enough to 
come within three or four inches of the foot of 
the dress ; these fronts are also made very broad, 
in order to drape very high and far back on the 
sides. The back of the waist is cut in English 
fashion, in four pieces, that are all of similar 
breadth at the waist, and the two buttons used 
to define the waist are placed on the side forms 
as far apart as on gentlemen’s coats. ‘The full- 
ness added in the skirt is held in pleats laid under 
the middle seam, and in double-width goods the 
back is cut in a way that prevents a seam coming 
in the middle of the skirt, showing only the 
pressed lines of the fold. ‘The drapery is done 
by tapes and buttons, and it is very necessary 
that the skirt be tied back over the tournure; 
indeed, in many instances there are two sets of 
tapes for holding back the redingote skirt. The 
short shoulders now in vogue are seen to perfec- 
tion in this garment. For ladies of medium 
size the shoulder just in front of the arm is little 
more than an eighth of a yard deep; this short- 
ness, however, must be where the armhole is 
hollowed out, and not directly in the shoulder 
seam, which now extends further back than it 
has done of late. The top of the close coat 
sleeve is then deeply rounded, projecting above 
the point of the shoulder, and in some French 
garments it is made to stand erect, precisely as 
is seen in gentlemen's clothing. ‘he neck may 
be finished by a bias band, or an English collar 
—straight behind, with points turned over in 
front—or else the more flaring Medicis collar 
of the cloth with silk lining. 

The trimming on the redingote illustrated is a 
narrow side pleating of the cloth, with saw-teeth 
notches on each edge. This is stylish, but so 
heavy that many ladies prefer a bias facing of 
velvet or silk two inches wide on the wrong 
side, showing merely a piping fold on the right. 
‘Those who are tired of these plain-edged gar- 
ments put woolen ball fringe on wool redingotes : 
yak lace is not so popular as formerly. For black 
cashmere redingotes the favorite trimming is a 
band of jet galloon, with silk fringe in which 
jet is intermingled ; but if this is too expensive, 
use a bias band of cashmere two and a half inch- 
es wide, with a silk piping on the upper edge. 
For camel’s-hair and velvet redingotes a fur band, 
either of fox, fisher, chinchilla, or black marten, 
is considered most elegant, and there are ya- 
rious styles of India embroidery for this purpose, 
either of wool or silk, monotone and shaded, or 
else in various colors, like the borders of India 
shawls. ‘There are no pockets in our model, and 
there begins to be a protest against large pock- 
ets, large buttons, and large ruffs ; but those who 
choose add large square pockets with deep flaps, 
set very far back on the sides or else on the back 
of the redingote. The sleeve has a double cuff, 
stiffly lined, piped on the edges, and ornamented 
with three buttons and mock button-holes of silk 
cord or piping. The belt may be worn or omit- 
ted at pleasure, The skirt may be a demi-train 
for the house, shortened by rings and tapes for 
the street, and should be tied behind the person 
by tapes attached to the second side seams; it 
may be entirely without trimming, or haye two 
bias folds piped on each edge, or else one or two 
narrow rows of side pleating like that on the 
redingote. 








THE WATER-PROOF SACQUE CLOAK. 


There are two items of dress for which ladies 
of experience prefer to send to London rather 
than Paris, viz., deep mourning dresses and 
water-proof cloaks, English water-proof cloth 
is certainly far better than any made in this coun- 
try, although the fabric is of American origin, 
and the superiority of the London cloak is due to 
the fact that it is a necessity in that land of fog 
and rain; and it has been experimented upon 
until perfection of shape has been obtained. We 
gave in a former volume a pattern of a Raglan 





| water-proof sacque, with a half cape forming the 
sleeves, and now add a cut paper pattern of the 
sacque water-proof with sleeves, cape, and pock- 
ets, from an English model. The long ample 
sacque with merely two seams, one under each 
arm, should reach nearly to the edge of the 
dress skirt, which is nec ly short for walk- 
ing in wet weather. ‘This lower edge is usual- 
ly hemmed and plain, but the edge of the tal- 
ma cape is prettiest when scalloped and neatly 
bound with braid. It is bad taste to wear a belt 
with this cloak. The easy-fitting sleeves have 
an elastic band above the edge, loose enough for 
the hand to pass through, yet tight enough to 
gather the sleeve into a ruffle on the wrist. The 
pockets are described elsewhere. Hoods are so 
little used with the large bonnets and hats now 
worn that they are omitted from most cloaks, as 
they give a full round-shouldered appearance 
when-hanging down the back. An English col- 
lar of the water-proof, or else a pleated ruche 
like that described elsewhere, is placed around 
the neck. Sometimes rows of yak braid trim 
the capes of these cloaks, but this adds nothing 
to their beauty, and makes the garment heavier. 
Gutta-percha or else polished black wood but- 
tons fasten the entire front. Navy blue with pur- 
ple tinges is the favorite color for water-proof 
cloaks. Blue English water-proof cloth costs 
from $3 25 to $5 a yard in cloth width; black 
English water-proof is from $2 25 to $3; Amer- 
ican water-proof cloth in blue and purple shades 
is worth from $1 25 to $2 50 a yard; black wa- 
ter-proof of domestic manufaeture costs from $1 
to $2. Colored American water-proof is apt to 
rub off and soil the clothing worn with it; this 
is seldom true of the English fabric, and the lat- 
ter is also to be commended as much lighter and 
better wearing. 












ECONOMIC FASHIONS. 


How to make ‘‘auld claes look amaist as weel’s 
the new” was never so desirable as in this season 
of panic, nor happily was it ever so easy. Sim- 
ple styles, as we constantly reiterate, are the 
highest fashion, and most of the elaborate cos- 
tumes of the past few years can be modernized 
by merely taking off parts of their garniture, 
while those that are worn or soiled can be cleaned 
and used for the foundation of another suit— 
with a new polonaise, and perhaps a border on 
the skirt. ‘The black silks of last year can be 
cleansed, and their lustre and dressing renewed, by 
sponging them on the wrong side with ale great- 
ly diluted with water; no given rule will answer 
with various qualities of silk, but it is well to 
mix equal quantities of each, and experiment 
on a sample of the silk, adding more water if the 
silk is too stiff when dry. Black alpacas may 
also be restored almost to their first beauty by 
using a thimbleful of borax dissolved in a pint 
of warm water, and put on with a nail-brush. 
If the dress skirt is much worn and soiled around 
the bottom, add a fresh facing, cut off the soiled 
parts of the dress material, and piece it out to 
the edge of the facing with one of the now super- 
fluous flounces—perhaps the upper part of the 
lower flounce, which is also worn on the edge— 
and cover the joining with a newer and simpler 
trimming made of the upper flounces. The re- 
action in favor of plainly trimmed skirts is mak- 
ing itself evident daily. We do not mean that 
dress skirts are most usually made entirely plain, 
but, as an excellent French authority says, bor- 
dered skirts, not flounced ones, are the fashion. 
Instead of being covered with trimmings of one 
kind in front, another sort on the sides, and a 
third behind, there is now straight around the 
skirt a border, perhaps of flounces, or it may be 
of folds, but quite narrow, and giving a most 
artistic finish to the costume. For this border 
on silk dresses use a single flounce fully gathered 
and edged with a narrow pleated ruffle, and a 
similar pleating for heading, or else have two 
pleatings four or five inches wide, overlapping, 
and headed by a cluster of very small folds. A 
single pleating is also considered sufficient border 
for cloth and heavy wool dresses. All this con- 
duces greatly to economy, as three or four yards 
of silk now serve for trimming, instead of the 
ten or twelve formerly required. 

To remodel last year’s polonaises, make them 
tight-fitting in the body, and draw their skirt 
drapery further backward, taking the pleats back 
of the side seam instead of on it; make the 
sleeves close, with a revers cuff and a silk pleat- 
ing falling over the hand; put the pockets fur- 
ther back or else omit them, and add a standing 
flaring collar instead of a ruff; this collar, cuffs, 
and pockets can be made of new silk darker than 
the polonaise, and will give it an air of freshness. 
A belt may be added, fastened behind by a silver 
buckle, or else a ribbon sash, doubled, with one 
flat loop hanging over the belt, and two long ends. 

The loose velvet sacques of past winters are 
being cut down to make shapely English walking 
jackets. If the pattern is short, it may be made 
almost tight-fitting, and its style enhanced there- 
by. The trimming should be a silk facing and 
silk-covered buttons, or else jet galloon (not pas- 
sementerie), with buttons made of tiny jet beads 
instead of the large ones cut in facets; or, better 
still, a narrow band of long dark fur should bor- 
der the jacket. Cloth sacques are altered in the 
same way, and trimmed with bias silk or velvet, 
showing below the edge like a mere cord. Sleeve- 
less velvet jackets are in greater favor than at 
any time since their introduction. They require 
very little material, and when made of black vel- 
vet may be worn with various dresses, and, with 
silk sleeves, will serve as a new waist for black 
silk dresses of a former season. A silk cord on 
the edge is the only necessary trimming. 

Last winter's bonnets are also easily remodeled, 
because, though new frames are slightly larger, 
the material is put so plainly on the frame that 
very little is required, three-fourths of a yard of 
narrow bonnet velvet being all milliners require. 
If the pile of the velvet has been flattened in the 
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folds, it can be raised by steaming over a hot 
iron, on which a moist cloth is laid; if this will 
not restore it, the creases must be concealed by 
bands, loops, and twists of turquoise or twilled 
silk. A soft puff of silk under the brim, some 
erect loops on one side, a steel dagger on the 
other, and two short curled plumes will give style 
to last year’s Rabagas hats. ‘Io add a sugges- 
tion of the new Directoire bonnets, a branch of 
roses or half a wreath is placed on the left side 
of the brim’ and extended to the front; this is 
newer than the low-drooping rose behind. 





CHEAP GOopDs. 

The large reduction of prices advertised by 
merchants has been met with doubt by many, 
but it is bona fide, and is compelled by the searci- 
ty of money. Experienced shoppers and lovers 
of bargains are soon convinced of this when 
shown excellent calicoes for nine or ten cents a 
yard, and Wamsutta muslin at fifteen cents, while 
other standard brands are at similar low prices. 
A list of the reductions in woolen goods was 
given last week, and might be extended now 
with a greater variety of fabrics at the popular 
price of 50 cents a yard. The good result of 
simple styles is also now evident, when twelve or 
fourteen yards of double-width woolen goods will 
make a polonaise and skirt instead of the eighteen 
or twenty yards formerly used. Among other sea- 
sonable bargains are felt Balmoral skirts, begin- 
ning as low as $1 50 for plain gray untrimmed 
skirts. The prettiest Balmorals of the season are 
of deep blue or else crimson serge, cut very nar- 
row, and trimmed with three or four narrow box- 
pleated ruffles, searcely more than ruches, bound 
each side with braid, and set on quite far apart. 
Woven merino petticoats, heavy and warm, 
though not very fine, are sold for $1 75 or $2. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Bernueim; and Messrs. ARNOLD, Con- 
sTaBLE, & Co.; and A, T. Srewarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Rev. Dr. PARKER appears to be in a state 
of gush when speaking in public in London of 
his experiences in the United States. He thinks 
the Americans the most tremendous people on 
the planet, with a tremendous future before 
them. Nothing struck that doctor more than 
the unbounded and ‘‘inexpressible” hospitality 
and generosity of the American Repl. “We 
careful English people,” said he, “ask the price 
of things, talk about making both ends meet, 
and cut our coat according to our cloth,’ 
which he thinks we ‘“‘do not do,” wherein he 
makes much mistake. He is more accurate 
when he says that “‘ Christian ministers of good 
ability are in not a few cases paid as handsomel: 
as great officers of state are paid in England.” 
Finally, we appreciate the doctor’s sunny and 
hopeful temper when he says, “I can not but 
hope and believe that in less than seven years I 
shall preach in Westminster Abbey or in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral.” 

—Men who have charge of roads must be care- 
ful to fillup holes. Mrs. SaLuy Grison, of Stone- 
ham, who fell into one of those objectionable 

laces and hurt herself grievously, sued the town 
Tor damages, and a few days ago beat that town 
of Stoneham, and won a verdict of $4500, which 
amount she has received in grand cash. 

—COLERIDGE, when a lecturer, in his younger 
days, was once violently hissed by some excited 
individual who did not love what CoLeripcE 
was saying, whereupon the poet delivered the 
following smart retort: ‘‘When a cold stream 
of truth is poured on red-hot prejudices, no 
wonder that they hiss.” 

—Within the last thirty months there have 
died in Blackstone, Massachusetts, six persons 
whose united ages amount to 524 years, viz.: 
Annig TOURTELLOTTE, 93; Emor TourTEL- 
LoTTE, 93; ZEBEDEE YounG, 93; THURBOR 
WanrrFIexp, 90}; Lawron WaLpEn, 78 years, 2 
months, 3 days; and SrepHen Tucker, 76 years, 
2months,3 days. People go to Blackstone with 
a view to longevity. 

—A remarkable Scotchwoman, Mrs. JANET 
Hamitron, known as the Coatbridge poetess, 
has recently died. She was the daughter of a 
shoe-maker, and slihouph without education, 
the mother of a large family—she married at 
thirteen—and for many years toward the close 
of her life totally blind, yet contrived, says the 

fall Gazette, amidst circumstances seeming- 
ly so adverse from first to last, not only to store 
her mind by self-culture, but to produce poems 
and various other writings of no ordinary merit. 
She was in her seventy-eighth year. 

—Mr. Beresrorp Hope, supposed to be the 
wealthiest commoner of England, has presented 
26,000 entomological specimens to the Oxford 
Museum. 

—Burys is to be honored by a colossal statue 
in Glasgow. G. W. Ewrne, a British sculptor, 
is to do the stone-cutting. 

—Two Jewish ladies recently passed a gov- 
ernment examination in Rome, which enabled 
them to become teachers in a communal school. 
The fact is noteworthy in so far that this in- 
stance is the first of that kind that has ever oc- 
curred in Rome. 

—Professor Brown, of Baltimore, in explain- 
ing to a class of young ladies the theory accord- 
ing to which the body is entirely renewed every 
seven years, said, ‘‘ Thus, Miss B——, in seven 
vee you willin reality be no longer Miss B—.”” 

‘he young lady modestly dropped her eyes, and 
with tone demure responded, ‘I really hope I 
sha’n’t.”’ 

—Immediately after the declaration of war 
in 1870 the King of Prussia ordered Councilor 
Scunemer to superintend the making of a col- 
lection of publications of all sorts and all coun- 
tries relating to the war. The collection is now 
exhibited to the public in the central hall of 
the Royal Library at Berlin, and excites great 
interest. 

—The Rey. Dr. Oscoop, who has _recentl, 
been revisiting some of our New England col- 
leges, doubtless had a pleasant time at New 
Haven, where it was, he says, ‘‘ pleasant to meet, 
names and persons of historical interest, such 
as the HintHouses, INGERSOLLS, GERRYS, Ep- 
WARDSES, and many others. In ELprince GEr- 
Ry’s venerable daughters, who came with their 
mother from Boston to live in New Haven in 
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1833, I felt that the spirit of the old historical 
age stood before me, and their house is full of 
suggestive memorials. The new age has its con- 
spicuous representatives, not only in the schol- 
ars and sages of the university, but in the stir- 
ring spirits of business, art, and letters. I met 
again with pleasure Mr, DonaLp G, MITCHELL, 
in his charming villa near the city, and found 
him far in adyance of the Reveries of a Bachelor 
amidst the delights of his blooming family and 
patriarchal acres. In rural taste and enterprise, 
as in literature, he continues his good work, and 
New Haven owes him more than most of her 
people are aware.” 

—Let not the American lady, redueed in cir- 
cumstances, who follows the not positively pop- 
ular, but useful and sometimes remunerative, 
avocation of boarding-house keeper, think she is 
at a discount in the social scale, for in the very 
last number of the London Court Journal we 
find an advertisement which may be suggestive 
to her head, and impart courage to her heart : 

“To AMERIOANS AND OTners.—A nobleman and his 
wife, keeping a most comfortable establishment near 
town, would receive two American or English ladies 
or gentlemen to introduce into the best society. 
High references asked. Terms according to require- 
ze: Private sitting-room, carriages, etc. Address 

ly —. 

—tThe British government has appointed Miss 
Poason, the eldest daughter of the government 
astronomer of Madras, to be assistant astrono- 
merat the government observatory. The young 
lady will very shortly arrive at Madras to enter 
upon her duties. 

—The Vienna Presse states that the Exhibition 
was visited by two emperors, one empress, three 
kings, five queens, five reigning grand dukes, 
three grand duchesses, ,thirteen heirs to a 
throne, five crown princesses, twenty. princes 
and dukes, und fourteen princesses. The po- 
tentates who did not go to Vienna were the 
Queen of England, the Sultan, the Kings of 
Greece, Portugal, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Bayaria, and Saxony, and the Grand Duke of 
Hesse. Only three European courts were alto- 
feret unrepresented at Vienna, namely, the 

furkish, the Portuguese, and the Hessian: The 
Shah of Persia is not included in the above list 
of visitors. 

—Concerning birthdays there is an old pro- 
phetic rhyme, which exists in as many languages 
as versions, as to the results of being born on a 
certain day in the week. One runs as follows: 

“ Monday’s child is fair of face ; 

Tuesday's child is full of grace; 

Wednesday's child has toil” and woe; 

Thursday's child has far to go; 

Friday’s child is loving and giving; 

Saturday’s child works hard for ie living; 

And the child that is born on the Sabbath-day 

Is happy and lucky and wise and gay.” 
Here are a few tests. Byron was born on a Tues- 
day; so was NapoLEon I.; Naporgon II. (M. 
Rocuerort’s ideal emperor) on a Wednesday ; 
Naporron III. also on a Wednesday; Pope 
Prus IX. ona Sunday; GarrBapr on a Wednes- 

Friday (the Ist of April!) 





day; BIsMARCK on a 
the unhappy Emperor Maxim1an also on a 
Friday, his empress on a Sunday; Mr. GLap- 
STONE on a Friday, and Mr. DisRAELI on a Sat- 


eae 

—The Rey, Newman Hat seems to have made 
himself quite acceptable to the Chicago people, 
who flocked to hear him. He told them that his 
church in London was Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, Baptist, Quaker, Episcopalian, etc., for it 
used in some form many of the forms and cere- 
monies of all these churches—which makes it a 
little difficult to say where the Rey. N. H. stands 
himself. He has under his charge seventeen 
Sunday-schools and 450 teachers, and keeps u: 
the work with great vigor. Saw him in Broad- 
way a few days ago. Pepper-and-salt dress. 

—A gentleman pecan yin Paris, who had the 
pleasure of assisting at a /evée of Madame TuIERs. 
says that with the ex-President it is a matter of 
health to have an audience. ‘He must talk; 
must use his organs; must sharpen his wits by 
contact with the world; but he will no longer 
have the noble audience he had in the Place St. 
George, where he was petted by the old nobili- 
ty because he made opposition to the empire, 
and by literary men because he wrote the Con- 
sulate and Empire. Thesalon of Madame THIERS 
has become the caucus of the Left, and their pe. 
litical meetings are held there every Sree 
Lord HowbEN must rest uneasy in his grave if 
conscious of the crowd which now swells the 
salons of the Hétel Bagration. And for the vis- 
itors he has there is one great inconyenience— 
M. Tuters sleeps every day from five to seven 
o'clock, rarely dines before eight, and hence tea 
is only served about ten. Between eleven and 
twelve the little man is in his glory, standing 
before his chimney, with both hands under his 
coat tails, and laying down the law upon every 
conceivable subject in a way which would have 
been very creditable to Moses. In point of fact, 
Moses was an ignoramus compared with M. 
Tuiers, and the only wonder is, as GOLDSMITH 
expressed it, ‘how one small head could carry 
all he knew.’ I give the idea here, and leave 
the reader to put the tenses in accord. But there 
are some interesting persons who frequent Ma- 
dame Turers’s salon. There is the Princess 
TROUBETSKOT, the Comtesse APProNy, Madame 
RoGER Du Norp, Mesdames Simon, Apam, Ro- 
THUAN, and others who formed the republican 
court during the Tarers régime.” 

—Dean Howson, in a recent English publica- 
tion, tells how the missionary hymn, “From 
Greenland’s icy mountains,’ came to be writ- 
ten: “When Bishop HEBER was a young man 
missionary sermons were not s0 frequent as they 
are now, and on one occasion, when he was stay- 
ing with Dean Survey, vicar of Wrexham, his 
father-in-law, such a sermon was to be preached, 
and the want of a suitable hymn was felt. He 
was asked on the Saturday to write one; and 
seated at the window of the old vicarage house, 
he produced, after a short interval, in his clear 
handwriting, with one single word corrected, 
that hymn beginning, ‘From Greenland’s ic; 
mountains,’ with which we are all familiar. It 
was printed that evening, and sung the follow- 
ing day in Wrexham church.” The original 
manuscript of the hymn is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Epwarp Rarres, the magistrate, 
of Liverpool. 

—Bridgeport, Connecticut, witnessed a few 
days since a pleasant and quite unusual inci- 
dent—the celebration of the golden wedding 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry CurTIs, on which occa- 
sion all their children and grandchildren were 

resent. No death had occurred in the family 

n half a century. 
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AN ARTIST'S NOTES ON THE CONTINENT—JOTTINGS IN A RAILWAY CARRIAGE FROM VIENNA TO ROTTERDAM, 


AN ARTIST’S NOTES ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


N_his return to England from Vienna via 

Rotterdam the artist has jotted down a few 
reminiscences of the features of the country on 
the route as seen from the window of a railway 
carriage. The titles of many of the subjects af- 
ford an explanation in themselves, ‘*Thus a 
‘Swineherdess’ needs little comment,” he writes, 
‘save that it is rather foreign to our ideas 
that girls should be so employed. These girls 
are hardly cleaner than the pigs. The ‘Goose 
Boy’ is a sketch near Wiirzburg. His whip is a 
switch with string lash, and at the end of the 
string a bit of red rag, with which he keeps his 
flock in order, The ‘Bavarian of the Hawker 


ae 


‘Tribe’ is a man who tramps the country with a 
large box filled with gloves, etc., which he sells 
to hotel servant-maids, ete. ‘The German Gent’ 
is simply a sketch of a fellow-passenger at Pas- 
sau station. . ‘Kissing the Priest's Hand.’ , It is 
a noteworthy sight to see the children come up, 
and, with a courtesy, kiss the priest's hands. I 
never knew it before, but it is the custom for ey- 
ery good Catholic to take off his hat at the strike 
of twelve mid-day, the time for prayer. The 
‘Publi¢ Notice Board’ is carried about Rotter- 
dam by a youth. ‘Saluting the Mail in Holland.’ 
Direetly the engine comes up to the man, stand- 
ing attention, he salutes and remains in that po- 
sition until the last carriage has passed him. 
‘Danger signal’ in point of color made a very 
pretty sketch. ‘Coming from Market’ would not 


fail to attract the attention of any one who is 
not stone-deaf, as the cries of the two sucking 
pigs can be heard all oyer the place. ‘ Fighting 
under Difficulties’ was also a ‘sketch under difti- 
culties,’ as the swinging motion of the express 
train quite prevented me from taking a more de- 
cided. sketch, I being totally unable to make a 
straight line. One animal: is fastened by a pole 
fixed by a rope round its horns, and secured at 
the other end to a’strong stake planted in the 
ground, the other ditto, only that the pole is fix- 
ed to.its pastern, The ‘Cigar from Vienna,’ 
like a preceding sketch, the ‘Head-dresses,’ is 
characteristic of that town; it is about double 
the length and size of the one shown in the 
sketch, with a straw nearly an inch long forming 
the mouth-piece,” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From our Own Corresronpent. ] 


TS being no important change in the 
fashion of garments, the lovers of novelty 
indemnify themselves by the diversity of fabrics 
that are found in the markets. Velvet is the 
favorite material of the season, hence it is man- 
ufactured in a thousand different styles. There 
is pékin velvet, with alternate satin or silk and 
velvet stripes ; brocaded velvet, with bright-col- 
ored velvet raised flowers on a silk ground; 
stamped yelvet, with, a ground of faille spread 
with large damask velvet figures; and velvet- 
eens, in which innumerable streaks of lightning 
seem™to traverse the yélvet ground of a darker 


ets, Oe 8 neater suits, with polo- 
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naises worn over a skirt of the same material, 
but plain ; or else into plain dresses, very long 
and looped in a pouf behind. Long black vel- 
vet dresses are almost always trimmed with a 
tablier of black lace, embroidered with jet, and 
tied behind. 

‘Those who wish to free themselves from the 
polonaise without breaking openly with the pres- 
ent fashions devise various combinations, one of 
which I will describe as a type. Suppose a com- 
paratively simple dress of very dark écru Sicili- 
enne—an extremely silky poplin. The skirt is 
very long behind, so as to be draped in a pouf, 
while the front clears the ground. The tablier 
of the skirt is trimmed with lengthwise rows of 
black velvet ribbon, separated by a space equal 
to their width. The skirt is trimmed all around 
the bottom with a bias fold of Sicilienne, six 
inches wide, on which velvet ribbon is set diag- 
onally; above this is a similar fold, likewise 
trimmed with velvet ribbon, but only four inches 
wide, which edges the tablier, and extends to 
the waist, perfectly simulating a polonaise. The 
basque-waist is trimmed with a still narrower 
fold of the same kind, only two inches wide. 

Sleeves are all very large, so as to give room 
for under-sleeves composed of several pleated 
ruffles of white lace, tulle, or muslin. Large 
ruches of tulle or muslin are worn on the neck. 
Small fichus, of light-colored faille or erépe de 
Chine, which are easily made, and very becoming, 
are also much used, worn over half-open waists, 
for evening. Take a strip of faille long enough 
to border the neck of the dress, lay it in three 
lengthwise pleats so as to simulate three folds, 
one above another, and edge the top of this 
pleated band with a ruche of the material, ray- 
eled out on the top so as to form a light, vapor- 
ous fringe; then under this ruche set a thick 
ruche of white illusion, which comes above it, 
and takes the place of lingerie. 

Close sleeves are modernized by opening them 
to the elbow, and edging them with a' deep pleat- 
ed ruffle, either of the material of the dress or 
of that used for the trimmings; this ruffle en- 
larges the sleeve considerably, and gives it a 
fashionable air. 


‘The present réunions, evenings at the Theatre |’ 


Italien or the opera, large dinner-parties, ete., 
seem devoted to black. One passes in review 
there all the possible and impossible combina- 
tions of black toilettes—black crape over black 
satin; black velvet dresses, low-necked, and 
without sleeves, over which is worn a polonaise 
of black blonde, half-high, and with no other 
sleeves than a fall of the same blonde, set on the 
shoulder; and black Chambéry gauze over black 
faille, the gauze being entirely covered with em- 
broidery of black jet. For coiffure is a very 
high black jet comb and a Spanish mantilla, 
Black jet bracelets. This last toilette was worn 
the other evening at the Theatre Italien by a 
very light blonde beauty. 

For ball toilettes is announced the use of or- 
gandy, so dear to our grandmothers, and so 
much neglected for the last half century, owing 
to the intriguing tarlatan that has taken its 
place. Between ourselves. be it said, the two 
stuffs resemble each other as closely as twin sis- 
ters that can hardly be distinguished apart. But 
the revival of organdy is certain, and I will de- 
scribe a dress for a young girl, lately made of 
this fabric, so old that it is quite new. 

Plain skirt of white taffeta, worn under a skirt 
of white organdy, trimmed with a pleated flounce, 
surmounted by a puff. All of the back breadths 
are covered with puffs to the waist. The tablier 
is covered with puffs, separated by a space equal to 
their width, while those of the back are seperated 
only by a slender pink roll. A pink ribbon is 
run through each puff of the tablier, and finished 
at the ends by square bows (that is, the two ends 
are equal in length to the two loops which com- 
pose the bow). A pink ribbon is run through 


the puff which surmounts the lower flounce, but. 


only on the part that belongs to the tablier. Low 
waist, pointed in front and behind, and edged in 
the neck with two puffs, with pink ribbon run 
through each, and finished with a pleated ruffle. 
Between these two puffs is a slender wreath of 
leaves and very small pink daisies. Very short 
sleeves, composed of a single puff. Long white 
gloves, with sixteen buttons. Hair dressed very 
high, and crowned with a small chaplet of pink 
daisies. The same flowers are set here and there 
in the hair. Necklace of small daisies, epaulet 
of daisies on the left shoulder. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE WINTER 
FASHIONS. 


All kinds of wrappings will be worn. Long 
narrow cloaks, with sleeves and cape or hood, 
or without either, are extremely in favor with 
the plutocracy of Paris—that is, the part of the 
Faubourg St. Germain which prides itself on 
keeping aloof from the eccentric elegance of the 
financial world. 

Bonnets are more and more round high 
toques, sometimes with three stories, one above 
another, formed of the diadem, the crown, and 
the trimming (feathers and bows arranged in a 
tuft), which surmounts the whole, and looks pre- 
cisely like the bouquet which the Paris masons 
are accustomed to set on the top of the edifice 
they have just completed. The hair is still 
combed very high, and must all be contained 
in the crown of the bonnet. 

Belts (which, to speak accurately, are nothing 
but sashes, since they are no Jonger used merely 
to gird the waist) are fourteen, sixteen, and even 
twenty inches wide, and are made of double-faced 
ribbon, satin on one side and velvet on the other, 
or else of two colors, pink or blue on one side 
and black on the other. 

Petticoats for walking costumes are of black 
woolen moiré; the more elegant ones are trimmed 
with a flounce of black velveteen cut on the bias, 
slightly gathered, and set on with a heading. 
They are worn with suits, or with a black vel- 
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veteen skirt and a polonaise of any kind of ma- 
terial. 

The most fashionable trimming is narrow fur 
fringe, gray, brown, or black. ‘This trimming is 
seen on polonaises of every kind, wool, velvet, 
and silk. It is generally set under a scalloped 
edge; or, if the garment is of cloth, the edge is 
cut in points. When the polonaise is trimmed 
in this manner, the skirt that accompanies it is 
bordered on the bottom with three flat bias folds, 
the lower edge of which is cut in scallops, under 
which is set fur fringe, gray or brown for black 
fabrics, black for dark blue or brown, olive 
green, etc. 

‘The following will serve for the type of a pret- 
ty toilette: Long skirt of striped pékin velvet, of 
two shades of bronze. Eight inches from the 
lower edge are set large semicircles of light 
bronze ribbon. Above these semicircles is a 
bias flounce of the material, surmounted by 
three bias folds of the same fabric. Over-skirt, 
short in front and drawn backward, of plain 
dark bronze velvet; this over-skirt is draped 
underneath so as to form a very large pouf. 
Plain waist, pointed in front and behind, of the 
same velvet as the over-skirt, with sleeves of 
striped velvet, like that of the long skirt. Un- 
der the pouf of the over-skirt the flounce of the 
long skirt is slightly caught up under a mam- 
moth bow of striped velvet formed of two loops, 
each twenty-four inches wide (the whole width 
of the stuff), and two ends of the same width, 
but longer than the loops. 

EmMeLine Raymonp. 
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TEAST IS WAEIN INCAS 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “ Barchester Towers,” “The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” ete., etc. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE SERGEANT AND MRS, BLUESTONE AT HOME, 


Lapy Anna was not told till the Saturday that 
she was to meet her lover, the tailor, on the fol- 
lowing Monday. She was living at this time, as 
it were, in chains, though the chains were gilded, 
It was possible that she might be off at any mo- 
ment with Daniel Thwaite—and now the more 
possible because he had money at his command. 
If this should occur, then would the game which 
the Countess and her friends were playing be al- 
together lost. ‘Then would the checkmate have 
been absolute. ‘The reader will have known that 
such a step had never been contemplated by the 
man, and will also have perceived that it would 
have been altogether opposed to the girl’s char- 
acter; but it is hoped that the readei has looked 
more closely into the man’s motives and the girl’s 
character than even her mother was able to do. 
The Countess had thought that she had known 
her daughter. She had been mistaken, and now 
there was hardly any thing of which she could 
not suspect her girl to be capable. Lady Anna 
was watched, therefore, during every minute of 
the four-and-twenty hours. A policeman was 
told off to protect the house at night from rope- 
ladders or any other less cumbrous ingenuity. 
The servants were set on guard, Sarah, the 
lady’s-maid, followed her mistress almost like a 
ghost when the poor young lady went to her bed- 
room. Mrs. Bluestone, or one of the girls, was 
always with her, either in-doors or out-of-doors. 
Out-of-doors, indeed, she never went without 
more guards than one. A carriage had been 
hired—a luxury with which Mrs. Bluestone had 
hitherto dispensed—and the carriage was always 
there when Lady Anna suggested that she should 
like to leave the house. She was warmly invited 
to go shopping, and made to understand that in 
the way of ordinary shopping she could buy what 
she pleased. But her life was inexpressibly mis- 
erable. ‘* What does mamma mean to do?” she 
said to Mrs. Bluestone on the Saturday morning. 

“In what way, my dear?” 

**Where does she mean to go? She won't 
live always in Keppel Street ?” 

‘*No, I do not think that she will live always 
in Keppel Street. It depends a good deal upon 
you, I think.” 

**T will go wherever she pleases to take me. 
The lawsuit is over now, and I don’t know why 
we should stay here. I am sure you can’t like it.” 

To tell the truth, Mrs. Bluestone did not like 
it at all. Circumstances had made her a jailer, 
but by nature she was very ill constituted for that 
office. The harshness of it was detestable to her, 
and then there was no reason whatever why she 
should sacrifice her domestic comfort for the 
Lovels. The thing had grown upon them, till 
the Lovels had become an incubus to her. Per- 
sonally, she liked Lady Anna, but she was un- 
able to treat Lady Anna as she would treat any 
other girl that she liked. She had told the Ser- 
geant more than once that she could not endure 
it much longer. And the Sergeant did not like 
it better than did his wife. It was all a labor of 
love, anda most unpleasant labor. ‘The Count- 
ess must take her away,” the Sergeant had said. 
And now the Sergeant had been told by the tai- 
lor, in his own chambers, that his word was worth 
nothing! 

‘To tell you the truth, Lady Anna, we none 
of us like it—not because we do not like you, but 
because the whole thing is disagreeable. You 
are creating very great misery, my dear, because 
you are obstinate.” 

‘* Because I won’t marry my cousin ?” 

‘*No, my dear, not because you won't marry 
your cousin. I have never advised you to mar- 
ry your cousin, unless you could love him, _ I don’t 
think girls should ever be told to marry this man 
or that. But it is very proper that they should 


be told not to marry this man or that. You are 
making every body about you miserable, because 
you will not give up a most improper engage- 
ment, made with a man who is in every respect 
beneath you.” 

‘*T wish I were dead,” said Lady Anna. 

“It is very easy to say that, my dear; but 
what you ought to wish is to do your duty.” 

**I do wish to do my duty, Mrs. Bluestone.” 

“Tt can’t be dutiful to stand out against your 
mother in this way. You are breaking your 
mother’s heart. And if you were to do this 
thing, you would soon find that you had broken 
your own. It is downright obstinacy. I don’t 
like to be harsh, but as you are here, in my 
charge, I am bound to tell you the truth.” 

«*T wish mamma would let me go away,” said 
Lady Anna, bursting into tears. 

“She will let you go at once, if you will only 
make the promise that she asks of you.” In 
saying this Mrs. Bluestone was hardly more 
upon the square than her husband had been, for 
she knew very well, at that moment, that Lady 
Anna was to go to Keppel Street early on the 
Monday morning, and she had quite made up 
her mind that her guest should not come back to 
Bedford Square. She had now been moved to 
the special severity which she had shown by cer- 
tain annoyances of her own to which she had 
been subjected by the presence of Lady Anna 
in her house, She could neither entertain her 
friends nor go out to be entertained by them, and 
had told the Sergeant more than once that a 
great mistake had been made in having the girl 
there at all. But judgment had operated with 
her as well as feeling. It was necessary that 
Lady Anna should be made to understand before 
she saw the tailor that she could not be happy, 
could not be comfortable, could not be other than 
yery wretched, till she had altogether dismissed 
her low-born lover. 

**T did not think you would be so unkind to 
me,” sobbed Lady Anna through her tears, 

**T do not mean to be unkind, but you must 
be told the truth. Every minute that you spend 
in thinking of that man is a disgrace to you.” 

“Then I shall be disgraced all my life,” said 
Lady Anna, bursting out of the room. 

On that day the Sergeant dined at his club, 
but came home about nine o'clock. It had all 
been planned so that the information might be 
given in the most solemn manner possible. ‘The 
two girls were sitting up in the drawing-room 
with the guest who, since the conversation in the 
morning, had only seen Mrs. Bluestone during 
dinner. First there was the knock at the door, 
and then, after a quarter of an hour, which was 
spent up stairs in perfect silence, there came a 
message. Would Lady Anna have the kindness 
to go to the Sergeant in the dining-room. In 
silence she left the room, and in silence descend- 
ed the broad staircase. The Sergeant and Mrs. 
Bluestone were sitting on one side of the fire- 
place, the Sergeant in his own peculiar arm-chair, 
and ihe lady close to the fender, while a seat op- 





' posite to them had been placed for Lady Anna. 


‘The room was gloomy, with dark red curtains 
an. dark flock paper. On the table there burn- 
ed two candles, andno more. The Sergeant got 
up and motioned Lady Anna to a chair. As 
soon as she had seated herself he began his 
speech. ‘‘ My dear young lady, you must be no 
doubt aware that you are at present causing a 
great deal of trouble to your best friends.” 

‘*T don’t want to cause any body trouble,” 
said Lady Anna, thinking that the Sergeant, in 
speaking of her best friends, alluded to himself 
and his wife. ‘‘I only want to go away.” 

“*T am coming to that directly, my dear. I 
can not suppose that you do not understand the 
extent of the sorrow that you have inflicted on 
your parent by—by the declaration which you 
made to Lord Lovel in regard to Mr. Daniel 
Thwaite.” There is nothing, perhaps, in the 
way of exhortation and scolding which the ordi- 
nary daughter—or son—dislikes so much as to 
be told of her or his “parent.” ‘* My dear fel- 
low, your father will be annoyed,” is taken in 
good part. ‘‘ What will mamma say?” is sel- 
dom received amiss. But when young people 
have their “ parents” thrown at them, they feel 
themselves to be aggrieved, and become at once 
antagonistic. Lady Anna became strongly an- 
tagonistic. If her mother, who had always been 
to her her *¢ own, own mamma,” was going to be 
her parent, there must be an end of all hope of 
happiness. She said nothing, but compressed 
her lips together. She would not allow herself 
to be led an inch any way by a man who talked 
to her of her parent. ‘* The very idea of such a 
marriage as this man had suggested to you under 
the guise of friendship was dreadful to her, It 
could be no more than an idea; but that you 
should have entertained it was dreadful. She 
has since asked you again and again to repudi- 
ate the idea, and hitherto you have refused to 
obey.” 

“*T can never know what mamma really wants 
till I go and live with her again.” 

“I am coming to that, Lady Anna. The 
Countess has informed Mrs. Bluestone that you 
had refused to give the desired promise unless 
you should be allowed to see Mr. Daniel Thwaite, 
intimating, I presume, that his permission would 
be necessary to free you from your imaginary 
bond to him.” 

“*It would be necessary.” 

“Very well. The Countess naturally felt an 
abhorrence at allowing you again to be in the 
presence of one so much beneath you—who had 
ventured to address you as he has done. It was 
a most natural feeling. But it has occurred to 
Mrs. Bluestone and myself that, as you entertain 
this idea of an obligation, you should be allowed 
to extricate yourself from it after your own fash- 
ion. You are to meet Mr, Thwaite—on Monday 
—at eleven o’clock—in Keppel Street.” 

“* And I am not to come back again ?” 

When one executes the office of jailer with- 
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out fee or reward, giving up to one’s prisoner 
one’s best bedroom, and having a company din- 
ner, more or less, cooked for one’s prisoner every 
day, one does not like to be told too plainly of 
the anticipated joys of enfranchisement. Mrs. 
Bluestone, who had done her best both for the 
mother and the girl, and had done it all from 
pure motherly sympathy, was a little hurt. ‘IT 
am sure, Lady Anna, we shall not wish you to 
return,” she said. 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Bluestone, you don’t understand 
me. I don’t think you know how unhappy Iam 
because of mamma.” 

Mrs. Bluestone relented at once. “‘If you 
will only do as your mamma wishes, every thing 
will be made happy for you.” 

“*Mr. Thwaite will be in Keppel Street at 
eleven o'clock on Monday,” continued the Ser- 
geant, ‘and an opportunity will then be given 
you of obtaining from him a release from that 
unfortunate promise which I believe you once 
made him. I may tell you that he has express- 
ed himself willing to give you that release. The 
debt due to him, or rather to his late father, has 
now been paid by the estate, and I think you will 
find that he will make no difficulty. After that, 
any thing that he may require shall be done to 
forward his views.” 

** Am I to take my things ?” she asked. 

‘Sarah shall pack them up, and they shall be 
sent after you if it be decided that you are to stay 
with Lady Lovel.” They then went to bed. 

In all this neither the Sergeant nor his wife 
had been ‘‘on the square.” Neither of them 
had spoken truly to the girl. Mrs, Bluestone 
had let the Countess know that with all her de- 
sire to assist her ladyship and her ladyship’s 
daughter, she could not receive Lady Anna back 
in Bedford Square. As for that sending of her 
things upon certain conditions, it was a simple 
falsehood. The things would certainly be sent. 
And the Sergeant, without uttering an actual lie, 
had endeavored to make the girl think that the 
tailor was in pursuit of money—and of money 
only, though he must have known that it was 
not so. The Sergeant no doubt hated a lie—as 
most of us do hate lies; and had a strong con- 
viction that the devil is the father of them. But 
then the lies which he hated, and as to the par- 
entage of which he was quite certain, were lies 
told to him. Who yet ever met a man who did 
not in his heart of hearts despise an attempt made 
by others to deceive—himself? They whom we 
have found to be gentler in their judgment toward 
attempts made in another direction have been 
more than one or two. The object which the 
Sergeant had in view was so good that it seemed 
to him to warrant some slight deviation from 
parallelogrammatic squareness—though he held 
it as one of his first rules of life that the end can 
not justify the means. 








CHAPTER XXXVI. 
IV 18 STILL TRUE. 


On Sunday they all went to church, and not 
a word was said about the tailor. Alice Blue- 
stone was tender and valedictory; Mrs. Bluestone 
was courteous and careful; the Sergeant was 
solemn and civil. Before the day was over Lady 
Anna was quite sure that it was not intended 
that she should come back to Bedford Square. 
Words were said by the two girls, and by Sarah, 
the waiting-maid, which made it certain that the 
packing up was to be a real packing up. No 
hinderance was offered to her when she busied 
herself about her own dresses, and folded up her 
stock of gloves and ribbons, On Monday morn- 
ing after breakfast Mrs. Bluestone nearly broke 
down. ‘‘I am sure, my dear,” she said, ‘“‘we 
have liked you very much, and if there has been 
any thing uncomfortable, it has been from un- 
fortunate circumstances.” The Sergeant bade 
God bless her when he walked off half an hour 
before the carriage came to take her, and she 
knew that she was to sit no longer as a guest at 
the Sergeant’s table. She kissed the girls, was 
kissed by Mrs. Bluestone, got into the carriage 
with the maid, and in her heart said good-by to 
Bedford Square forever. 

It was but three minutes’ drive from the Ser- 
geant’s house to that in which her mother lived, 
and in that moment of time she was hardly able 
to realize the fact that within half an hour she 
would be once more in the presence of Daniel 
Thwaite. She did not at present at all under- 
stand why this thing was to be done. When 
last she had seen her mother the Countess had 
solemnly declared, had almost sworn, that they 
two should never see each other again. And now 
the meeting was so close at hand that the man 
must already be near her. She put up her face 
to the carriage window as though she almost ex- 
pected to see him on the pavement. And how 
would the meeting be arranged? Would her 
mother be present? She took it for granted 
that her mother would be present. She certain- 
ly anticipated no pleasure from the meeting— 
though she would be glad, very glad, to see Dan- 
iel Thwaite once again. Before she had time 
to answer herself a question the carriage had 
stopped, and she could see her mother at the 
drawing-room window. She trembled as she 
went up stairs, and hardly could speak when she 
found herself in her mother's presence. If her 
mother had worn the old brown gown it would 
have been better; but there she was, arrayed in 
black silk—in silk that was new and stiff and 
broad and solemn—a parent rather than a moth- 
er, and every inch a countess. ‘I am so glad 
to be with you again, mamma,” 

“J shall not be less glad to have you with me, 
Anna—if you will behave yourself with propri- 
ety.” 
“¢¢ Give me a kiss, mamma.” Then the Count- 
ess bent her head and allowed her daughter's 
lips to 
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child as though such embraces were the only 
food that nourished her. 

**Come up stairs and I will show you your 
room.” Then the daughter followed the mother 
in solemn silence. ‘‘ You have heard that Mr. 
Daniel ‘Thwaite is coming here to see you at your 
own request. It will not be many minutes before 
he is here. Take off your bonnet.” Again Lady 
Annasilently did as she was bid. ‘‘It would have 
been better—very much better—that you should 
have done as you were desired without subject- 
ing me to this indignity. But as you have taken 
into your head an idea that you can not be ab- 
solved from an impossible engagement without 
his permission, I have submitted. Do not let it 
be long, and let me hear then that all this non- 
sense is over. He has got what he desires, as a 
very large sum of money has been paid to him.” 
Then there came a knock at the door from 
Sarah, who just showed her face to say that 
Mr. Thwaite was in the room below. ‘* Now go 
down. In ten minutes I shall expect to see you 
here again—or, after that, I shall come down to 
you.” Lady Anna took her mother by the hand, 
looking up with beseeching eyes into her moth- 
er’s face. ‘‘ Go, my dear, and let this be done 
as quickly as possible. I believe that you have 
too great a sense of propriety to let him do more 
than speak to you. Remember—you are the 
daughter of an earl; and remember also all that 
I have done to establish your right for you.” 

‘*Mamma, I do not know what to do, Iam 
afraid.” 

“Shall I go with you, Anna?” 

**No, mamma; it will be better without you. 
You do not know how good he is.” 

“Tf he will abandon this madness, he shall be 
my friend of friends.” 

“Oh, mamma, I am afraid. But I had bet- 
ter go.” Then, trembling, she left the room and 
slowly descended the stairs. She had certainly 
spoken the truth in saying that she was afraid. 
Up to this moment she had not positively made 
up her mind whether she would or would not 
yield to the entreaties of her friends. She had 
decided upon nothing—leaving, in fact, the ar- 
bitrament of her fate in the hands of the man 
who had now come to see her. ‘Throughout all 
that had been said and done her sympathies had 
been with him, and had become the stronger the 
more her friends had reviled him. She knew that 
they had spoken evil of him, not because he was 
evil, but with the unholy view of making her be- 
lieve what was false. She had seen through all 
this, and had been aroused by it to a degree of 
firmness of which her mother had not imagined 
her to be capable. Had they confined themselves 
to the argument of present fitness, admitting the 
truth and honesty of the man—and admitting 
also that his love for her and hers for him had 
been the natural growth of the familiar friendship 
of their childhood and youth—their chance of 
moulding her to their purposes would have been 
better. As it was, they had never argued with 
her on the subject without putting forward some 
statement which she found herself bound to com- 
bat. She was told continually that she had de- 
graded herself; and she could understand that 
another Lady Anna might degrade herself most 
thoroughly by listening to the suit of a tailor. 
But she had not disgraced herself. Of that she 
was sure, though she could not well explain to 
them her reasons when they accused her. Cir- 
cumstances, and her mother's mode of living, 
had thrown her into intimacy with this man, 
For all practical purposes of life he had been her 
equal—and, being so, had become her dearest 
friend. To take his hand, to lean on his arm, 
to ask his assistance, to go to him in her trou- 
bles, to listen to his words and to believe them, to 
think of him as one who might always be trust- 
ed, had become a second nature to her. Of 
course she loved him. And now the martyrdom 
through which she had passed in Bedford Square 
had changed—unconsciously as regarded her own 
thoughts—but still had changed her feelings in 

rd to her cousin. He was not to her now 
the bright and shining thing, the godlike Phe- 
bus, which he had been in Wyndham Street and 
at Yoxham, In all their lectures to her about 
her title and grandeur they had succeeded in in- 
culeating an idea of the solemnity of rank, but 
had robbed it in her eyes of all its grace. She 
had only been the more tormented because the 
fact of her being Lady Anna Lovel had been ful- 
ly established. The feeling in her bosom which 
was most hostile to the tailor’s claim upon her 
was her pity for her mother. 

She entered the room very gently, and found 
him standing by the table, with his hands clasp- 
ed together. ‘‘Sweetheart!” he said, as soon as 
he saw her, calling her by a name which he used 
to use when they were out in the fields together in 
Cumberland. 

“Daniel!” Then he came to her and took 
her hand. ‘‘If-you have any thing to say, Dan- 
iel, you must be very quick, because mamma 
will come in ten minutes.” 

‘*Have you any thing to say, sweetheart?” 
She had much to say, if she only knew how to 
say it; but she was silent. ‘‘Do you love me, 
Anna?” Still she was silent. ‘“‘If you have 
ceased to love me, pray tell me so, in all hon- 
esty.” But yet she was silent. ‘‘If you are 
true to me, as I am to you, with all my heart, 
will you not tell me so?” 

“Yes,” she murmured. 

He heard her, though no other could have 
done so. 


“A lover's ears will hear the lowest sound 
When the suspicious head of theft is stopped.” 


“If so,” said he, again taking her hand, ‘ this 
story they have told me is untrae.” c 

““What story, Daniel?” But she withdrew 
her hand quickly as she asked him. 

“Nay, it is mine; it shall be mine if you love 
me, dear. I will tell you what story. They 
have said that you love your cousin, Earl Lovel.” 





“No,” said she, scornfully, ‘‘I have never 
said so. It is not true.” 

“You can not love us both.” His eye was 
fixed upon hers, that eye to which in past years 
she had been accustomed to look for guidance, 
sometimes in joy and sometimes in fear, and 
which she had always obeyed. ‘‘Is not that 
true?” 

‘Oh yes, that is true, of course.” 

“©You have never told him that you loved him.” 

“Oh, never.”” 

‘* But you have told me so—more than once; 
eh, sweetheart ?” 

SS Vien.”, 

“ And it was true?” 

She paused a moment, and then gave him the 
same answer, ‘ Yes.” 

“ And it is still true?” 

She repeated the word a third time. ‘‘ Yes.” 
But she again so spoke that none but a lover's 
ear could have heard it. 

“If it be so, nothing but the hand of God 
shall separate us. You know that they sent for 
me to come here,” She nodded her head. ** Do 
you know why? In order that I might abandon 
my claim to your hand. _ I will never give it up. 
But I made them a promise, and I will keep it. 
I told them that if you preferred Lord Lovel 
to me, I would at once make you free of your 
promise—that I would offer to you such free- 
dom, if it would be freedom. I do offer it to 
you—or rather, Anna, I would have offered it, 
had you not already answered the question, 
How can I offer it now?” Then he paused, and 
stood regarding her with fixed eyes. ‘‘ But there 
—there ; take back your word if you will. If you 
think that it is better to be the wife of a lord, be- 
cause he is a lord, though you do not love him, 
than to lie upon the breast of the man you do 
love, you are free from me.” Now was the mo- 
ment in which she must obey her mother, and 
satisfy her friends, and support her rank, and 
decide that she would be one of the noble ladies 
of England, if such decision were to be made at 
all. She looked up into his face, and thought that 
after all it was handsomer than that of the young 
Earl. He stood thus with dilated nostrils, and 
fire in his eyes, and his lips just parted, and his 
head erect—avery man. Had she been so mind- 
ed, she would not have dared to take his offer. 
They surely had not known the man when they 
allowed him to have this interview. He repeat- 
ed his words. ‘You are free if you will say so 
—but you must answer me.” 

“*T did answer you, Daniel.” 

“*My noble girl! And now, my heart’s only 
treasure, I may speak out and tell you what I 
think. It can not be good that a woman should 
purchase rank and wealth by giving herself to a 
man she does not love. It must be bad—mon- 
strously bad. I never believed it when they told 
it me of you. And yet when I did not hear of 
you or see you for months—” 

“Tt was not my fault.” 

“*No, sweetheart—and I tried to find comfort 
by so saying to myself. ‘If she really loves me, 
she will be true,’ I said. And yet who was I 
that I should think that you would suffer so much 
forme? But I will repay you—if the truth and 
service of a life may repay such a debt as that. 
At any rate, hear this from me—I will never 
doubt again.” As he spoke he was moving to- 
ward her, thinking to take her in his arms, when 
the door was opened and Countess Lovel was 
within the room. ‘The tailor was the first to 
speak. ‘‘ Lady Lovel, I have asked your daugh- 
ter, and I find that itis her wish to adhere to the 
engagement which she made with me in Cumber- 
land. I need hardly say that it is my wish also.” 

“‘Anna! Is this true?” 

“Mamma, mamma! Oh, mamma!” 

“‘Tf it be so, I will never speak word to you 
more.” 

“You will; you will! Do not look at me 
like that. You will speak to me!” 

**You shall never again be child of mine.” 
But in saying this she had forgotten herself, and 
now she remembered her proper cue. ‘I do not 
believe a word of it. ‘The man has come here 
and has insulted and frightened you. He knows 
—he must know—that such a marriage is impos- 
sible. It can never take place. It shall never 
take place. Mr. Thwaite, as you are a living 
man, you shall never live to marry my danghter.” 

“*My lady, in this matter of marriage your 
daughter must no doubt decide for herself. Even 
now, by all the laws of God—and I believe of 
man too—she is beyond your conirol either to 
give her in marriage or to withhold her. Ina few 
months she will be as much her own mistress as 
you now are yours.” 

“Sir, [ am not asking you about my child. 
You are insolent.” 

F > I came here, Lady Lovel, because I was sent 
for. 

“*And now you had better leave us. 
made a promise which you have broken.” 

“*By heavens, no. I made a promise, and I 
have kept it. I said that I would offer her free- 
dom, and I have doneso. I told her, and I tell 
her again now, that if she will say that she pre- 
fers her cousin to me, I will retire.” The Count- 
ess looked at him and also recognized the strength 
of his face, almost feeling that the man had grown 
in personal dignity since he had received the mon- 
ey that was due to him. ‘‘She does not prefer 
the Earl. She has given her heart to me; and 
I hold it—and will hold it. Look up, dear, and 
tell your mother whether what I say be true.” 

“*Tt is true,” said Lady Anna. 

“Then may the blight of hell rest upon you 
both!” said the Countess, rushing to the door. 
But she returned. ‘‘ Mr, Thwaite,” she said, ‘I 
will trouble you at once to leave the house, and 
never more to return to it.” 

“J will leave it, certainly. Good-by, my own 
love.” He attempted again to take the girl by 
the hand, but the Countess, with violence, rushed 
at them and separated them, 


You 
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“Tf you but touch him, I will strike you,” she 
said to her daughter. ‘‘As for you, it is her 
money that you want. If it be necessary, you 
shall have, not hers, but mine. Now go.” 

“That is a slander, Lady Lovel. I want no 
one’s money. I want the girl I love—whose 
heart I have won; and I will have her. Good- 
morning, Lady Lovel. Dear, dear Anna, for 
this time good-by. Do not let any one make you 
think that I can ever be untrue to you.” ‘The girl 
only looked at him. Then he left the room, and 
the mother and the daughter were alone together. 
The Countess stood erect, looking at her child, 
while Lady Anna, standing also, kept her eyes 
fixed upon the ground. ‘‘ Am I to believe it all 
—all that man says?” asked the Countess. 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“Do you mean to say that you have renewed 
your engagement with that low-born wretch ?” 

“* Mamma—he is not a wretch.” 

“Do you contradict me? After all, is it come 
to this ?” 

“*Mamma—you, you—cursed me.” 

“* And you will be cursed. Do you think that 
you can do such wickedness as this, that you can 
destroy all that I have done for you, that you 
make yourself the cause of ruin to a whole fam- 
ily, and that you will not be punished for it? 
You say that you love me.” 

“*You know that I love you, mamma.” 
“And yet you do not scruple to drive me 
mad.” 

“*Mamma, it was you who brought us to- 
gether.” 

“* Ungrateful child! 
you then?” 

“* But I was there—and of course I loved him. 
I could not cease to love him because—because 
they say that I am a grand lady.” 

“‘Listen tome, Anna. You shall never mar- 
ry him; never. With my own hands I will kill 
him first—or you.” The girl stood looking into 
her mother’s face, and trembling. ‘Do you un- 
derstand that ?” 

“You do not mean it, mamma.” 

“* By the God above me, I do! Do you think 
that I will stop at any thing now—after having 
done so much? Do you think that I will live 
to see my daughter the wife of a foul, sweltering 
tailor? No, by heavens! He tells you that 
when you are twenty-one you will not be sub- 
ject to my control. I warn you to look to it. 
I will not lose my control, unless when I see 
you married to some husband fitting your con- 
dition in life. For the present you will live in 

‘our own room, as I will live in mine. I will 
old no intercourse whatever with you, till I 
have constrained you to obey me.” 
(vo BE CONTINUED.) 


Where else could I take 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


CELAND has altogether the start of America. 
We ne e to celebrate our nation’s centen- 
nial in 1876; but meanwhile, from the land of 
snow and ice, voleanoes and geysers, comes the 
intelligence that the Icelanders propore to celé- 
brate their millennial in 1874. In 874 Ingolf, a 
Norwegian chief, planted a small colony on that 
island, which had been discovered a few years 
before. In about half a century many thousands 
of hardy settlers had established themselves on 
this cold and barren isle. At one time the popu- 
lation numbered no less than 100,000; but the 
inhabitants have suffered greatly from famines, 
epidemics, and volcanic casualties, and the num- 
ber is now reduced to about 60,000. Iceland 
contains an area of 40,000 square miles, of 
which the glaciers cover a surface of upward 
of 4000 square miles ; and there are thirty known 
voleanoes, of which eight have been active with- 
inacentury. There are also numerous4hermal 
springs, the principal of which is the Great Gey- 
ser, in which the water, at a depth of seventy- 
two feet, is thirty degrees above the boiling- 
point. Water and stones are thrown at inter- 
vals from this geyser to a height of 100 feet. 
No grain of any kind can be raised in Iceland, 
but vegetables can be cultivated, and fish and 
birds are abundant. Forests formerly abound- 
ed, but now the island is almost destitute of 
trees, and the want of fuel is severely felt. The 
islanders are of the Scandinavian race, and are 
by no means lacking in intellectual capacity. 
Although there are but few educational institu- 
tions, domestic education is universal, and the 
people are intelligent. Many of the most valu- 
able works of English literature have been trans- 
lated into the native tongue, and are read and 
appreciated by the common people. All the in- 
habitants believe the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion in their primitive simplicity, and the ma- 
gory of them are Lutherans in profession. 
n short, the Icelanders are as prpeperous as, 
could be expected of any people living in such 
a barren country, and deserve a national festival. 





During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873, 
there were 264,936 packages of stamps, stamped 
envelopes, postal cards, and post-office envelopes 
sent through the post-office from the agencies in 
New York:and Springfield, of which immense 
amount only four packages were lost, the value 
of which was only $67 45. This statement cer- 
tainly reflects great credit upon the officials of 
the department. 





Experiments have now been carried so far that 
it is manifest all the raisins needed for consump- 
tion in the United States can be made in Cali. 
fornia. Although grapes can be converted into 
raisins more rapidly by artificial means, that is 
not necessary ; the process may be very simple, 
though there are many small details to be at- 
tended to carefully. It is believed that grape- 
growers will realize more profit from their vine- 
yards in California by giving their attention to 
the production of raisins than of wine, since 
only experts can make wine profitably. 


It is not often that an Anglo-Indian station is 
the scene of so brilliant a wedding as recently 
took place at Bangalore, Colonel Prettejohn, 
commanding a regiment of hussars, being the 
bridegroom, and the bride the daughter of an 
officer of the Madras infantry. The church in 


which the céremony wus Performed Fapcrempintyy 














with spectators, the soldiers of the regiment, in 
full dress, being present, in addition to a wed- 
ding party of goodly size. Conspicuous on the 
wedding breakfast-table towered a magnificent 
cake, supplied by an English confectioner, and 
which reached its destination in India in per- 
fect condition, sugar and all, though i* traveled 
through the Red Sea during the hottest season. 





A rumor comes from Indiana that 3000 vol- 
umes have been stolen from the State Library. 
Nobody missed them until the last ones were 
gone. 





A curious case of feigning sickness recently 
oceurred in Liverpool, England. Application 
was made at the work-house for the admission 
of a seaman suffering from cholera. He was re- 
moved from the ship where he was, and taken to 
the hospital, where great preparations were made 
for his safe reception, and the disinfection of his 
clothing. He appeared in a collapsed state, but 
the next morning had quite recovered. The 
suspicions of the physicians were aroused, and 
it was discovered that he did not wish to sail in 
the ship, and had therefore taken an enormous 
dose of salts, which produced the symptoms 
mentioned. 





The new water-works were lately opened in 
Vienna, in the presence of the Emperor and 
many high officials. The water comes from the 
Alps, a distance of fifty-four English miles. 
Three and a half years have been spent upon 
ae works, which have cost twenty million 

orins. 





The Library of the British Museum contains 
over 1,000,000 volumes, and an equal number of 
pamenicls and manuscripts. In the’main read- 
ing-room there are about 100,000 of the most de- 
sirable books for common use, but none of the 
rare and curious ones. This reading-room is an 
immense dome 140 feet in diameter, containing 
seats and desks for about five hundred readers. 
No books are allowed to be taken out of the 
building. 





Since the yellow fever began its death-work in 
Memphis last September nearly two thousand 
citizens of that place have died. What an army 
of dependent widows and children have thus 
been thrown upon the charity of strangers ! 





The facility with which Sir Edwin Landseer 
roduced his pictures was remarkable. Many 
instances are Known of his extreme rapidity of 
execution. In an English gallery which con- 
tains many works by this artist are two which 
are peculiarly illustrative of this quality: one is 
a spaniel Eales out of a thicket with a wound- 
ed rabbit. The rabbit and dog are of the size of 
life. They have the fullest appearance of com- 

leteness, yet the picture was painted in two 

ours and a half. The other picture is of a fal- 
low deer, and of the size of life, painted down 
to the knees. Mr. Wells, to whom these pic- 
tures belonged, used to relate that on leaving 
the house to go to Penshurst Church, the panel 
for this picture was being placed on the easel 
by his butler, and on his return, in about three 
hours, the painting was complete—so complete, 
indeed, that it is more than doubtful if equal 
truth of imitation could have resulted from a 
more labored execution. Another instance of 
rapidity of execution is a portrait of the second 
Lord Ashburton. It is a three-quarter view, 
painted on canvas thirty-six inches high by 
twenty-eight inches wide, and it is stated to 
have been executed in a single sitting. 





We have read and heard many poetical and 
beautiful descriptions of the Indian summer 
days, but the following, which comes all the 
way from Kansas, is new and unique: ‘‘The 
happy, quiet, sleepy, yellow, spider-webby days 
known as ‘ Indian summer’ are here in the per- 
fection of laziness.” 





During the prevalence of the yellow fever in 
Memphis a Nashville man had occasion to go 
to that city over the Northwestern Railroad. 
There were but few passengers, and after night- 
fall the conductor went and sat down by him in 
a friendly way. 

“Goin? to Memphis, are you, stranger?’ he 
asked. 

“Yes, Sir,” said the Nashville man. 

“Mighty rough road, ain’t it?” queried the 
conductor, with a yawn. 

“Very,’’ was the reply. i 

“Last time I went over the road this car 
we’re in was upset, and a man was killed all to 
smash,” said the communicative ticket-punch- 
er, with another yawn. Then he added, as if it 
were a bit of comfort, ‘I’ve got the most reck- 
less engineer on the road with me to-night, too ; 
but I hope we won’t have any accidents.” 

“T certainly hope we will not,’ responded 
the passenger, with a slight feeling of uneasi- 


ness. 

“Well, I don’t know as it would make much 
difference to you,” said the conductor, cheerful- 
ly: “‘you’ll die any way, if you’re goin’ to Mem- 
phis.’” 

Naples will be a popular resort during the 
winter season. Many families have gone there, 
not merely as casual visitors, but for a long so- 
journ. It is also stated that both the Empress 
of Russia and the German Empress will spend 
the greater part of next winter in the neighbor- 
hoo of Naples. 


Forests continue to disappear in various parts 
of the civilized world. Extensive fires are re- 
orted as spreading in the forests of Asia Minor. 
t is a custom of the peasantry to burn down 
the woods for the purpose of turning the land 
into pasturage. A large forest of pines on the 
mountain Nymph-Dagh was recenity consumed, 
and in the vicinity of Smyrna a plantation of 
8000 olive-trees has been destroyed through the 
carelessness of the people. One of the most 
magnificent forests in the island of Candia has 
also been lately utterly consumed. 





The Congregationalist, which tells of a minis- 
ter who prayed forty minutes at a funeral, gives 
this valuable advice to all clergymen, “‘ Be brief.” 
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an aigrette of pink heron and ostrich feathers, and on the right side, un- 
derneath the reyers, with bows of pink faille. Strings of brown gros 
grain ribbon, and black lustring lining. 

Fi; nd 6.—GREEN Farttx Bonner. ‘This bonnet of dark green 
faille is trimmed with loops and bows of the material and of faille in a 
lighter shade. ‘The outer edge of the bonnet is covered on the outside 
and inside with a bias strip of light green faille an inch and a quarter 
wide; the strip on 
the inside is pleat- 
ed in front in the 
form of a ruche. 
‘The bonnet is also 
edged with a bead- 
ed border and gre- 
lots. The back of 
the bonnet is turn- 
ed up in a revers. 
‘The remainder of 
the trimming con- 
sists of a green 
shaded ostrich 





Ladies’ Winter Bonnets, Figs. 1-6. 
See Figs. 4, 5, and 6 on page 793, 

Figs. 1 and 4.—Brack V t Bonnet. ‘This bonnet is made of black 
velvet and pearl gray faille, and is furnished with a revers, which forms a 
deep point in front, and which is covered with gathered velvet. Under- 
neath the revers is set a bow of faille lined with velvet, and on the right 
side of the bonnet 
a small spray of 
tea-roses. Above 
the revers is a 
large bow of faille 
and velvet. The 
remainder of the 
trimming consists 
of wound s of 
velvet and faille, a 
long black feather, 
and strings of black 
gros grain ribbon, 
Black marceline 














































lining. feather and spr 
Figs. 2 and 3. of pale pink ros 

—Brown VELVET Strings of dark 

Boy On th green faille. Black 





brown yelvet bon- 
net is set a revers of 
the same material, 
which is bent down 
in a point in front, 
and bound on the 
outer edge with 
brown faille half 
an inch wide; on 
the front edge of 
the revers, on the 
outside, this bind- 
ing is trimmed with 
two folds each half 
aninch wide, which 
overlap each other 
to one-half their 
width, The seam 


marceline lining. 


Ladies’ Win- 
ter Dresses, 
Figs. 1-4, 

Fig. 1.—Brack 
VELVET JACKET, 
trimmed with gros 
grain folds and 
buttons, black gui- 
pure lace, and pas- 







sementerie agrafes. 
White Swiss mus- 
lin and lace under- 
sleeves. 

9 


Back.—(See Fig. 4, Page 793.] 





strip of brown faille; the high stand- 
ing loops on the right side of the bon- 
net and the hanging loops in the hack 
are also of brown faille. Besides this 
made by setting on the bonnet is trimmed, as shown by Basgvr, furnished 
the rever is cov- Fig. 2.—Brown Vr the illustration, with wreaths of roses Fig. 3.—Brown Vetyer Bonnet.—Fronv. with a revers col~ 
ered with a wound [See Fig. 3.] of different colors and grape leayes, [See Fig. 2 lar of gros grain 
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of the same color and steel buttons. White linen fraise and under- 
sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Sixx anp Casumere House Dress. The skirt of this dress 
is of brown silk, and is trimmed with kilt-pleated rufiles of the material. 
The over-skirt and 
waist are made of 
cashmere of alight- 
er shade, cut in 
scallops and bound 
with brown silk, 
and trimmed, be- 
sides, with rolls of 
the latter. Brown 
silk buttons serve 
for closing. White 
crépe lisse fraise. 

Fig. 4.—Brack 
Faritite House 
Dress, trimmed 
with folds and bows 
of the material, 
black guipure lace, 
and passementerie 
buttons. White 
tulle fraise and red 
gros grain cravat 
bow. 


Evening Coif- 
fures, Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1. — Corr- 
FURE OF Brive Ris- 


BON AND TrEa- sy 
This coif- \ Fig. 4.—Biack Vetvet Bonnet. 


Roses. ACK \ mn 
fure consists of a / Front.—{See Fig. 1, Page 792.] 
band of stiff lace . 

two inches and a E ‘ inch and three-quarters, wired on 


half wide, sloped both sides, and covered with pleated 


off toward the ends 





pale blue faille. On the front of 





standing ends of blue faille ribbon two inches and seven-eighths wide, and 


in the back is a bow of similar ribbon. 
spray of tea-roses. 
Fig. 2.—Corrrure oF GREEN VELVET Ripon, FEATHERS, AND Fiow- 


The right side is finished with a 


ers. ‘This coiffure is arranged on a foundation of stiff lace. It consists 





of a large bow, with 
hanging loops and - 
ends of ribbon, two 
inches wide, which 
is of dark green vel- 
vet on the outside, 
and light green sat- 
in on the wrong 
side, a white ostrich 
feather, and a spray 
of moss-roses. 

Fig. 3. — Corr- 
FURE OF TULLE, 
Lace, ann Cri- 
son Ripgon. This 
coiffure is arranged 
on a stiff lace foun- 
dation, and consists 
of gathered black 
lace two inches and 
a half wide and 
bows of crimson 
gros grain ribbon. 
In the back is fast- 
ened a veil of fig- 
ured black tulle 
edged with lace an 
inch and a quarter 
wide. Sprays of 
blackberries finish 
the coiffure. 

Fig. 4. —Corr- 
PURE OF LACE AND 
PurpLe VELVET 
Riezon. This coif- 


to a width of an Fig. 5,—Green Fartte Bonnet.—Back.—[See Fig...] the band are set several loops and Fig, 6,—Grren Farute Boxner.—Front.—[See Fig. 5.) fare consists of a 
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Fig. 1,—Corrrure oF Bur Rmnoy ann Tra-Rosr Fig. 8,—Corrrorr or Tone, LAcr, AND Criwsoy Rrproy, Fig. 2.—Corrrorr or Greey Venvet Rmnon, FeaTHenrs, anp Flowers. 





Fig. 4.—Corrrurr or Lace anp PurpLe Vetvet Ripzoy, 


Fias, 1-5,—EVENING COIFFURES, 








Fig. 


-CorrrurE or Piyk Rippon, FEATHERS, ayn Roses, 





rosette of black lace three inches and a quarter 
wide and white lace two inches and a half wide, 
on the middle of which is set an aigrette of black 
ostrich and purple heron feathers. On both 
sides of this rosette are purple velvet ribbons two 
inches and seven-eighths wide, on which are 
sewed bows of similar ribbon and white lace, as 
shown by the illustration. ‘The ends of these 
ribbons are tied together in the back. 

Fig, 5.—Co1rrure or Pink Rrsson, Feats- 
ERs, AND Roses. The wreath-shaped founda- 
tion of this coiffure is covered partly with box- 
pleated pink silk ribbon and partly with bows 
of similar ribbon. The coiffure is trimmed, be- 
sides, with a spray of white roses and with pink 
ostrich feathers. On the back are set loops and 
ends of pink silk ribbon. 





TILL DEATH. 


WE met amid the yellow sheaves, 

When both were young and both were fair; 
We plucked the scarlet poppy leaves, 

And cast their petals to the air. 


We had no thought of all the woes 
The morrow’s sun might haply bring; 

The perfume of youth's heyday rose 
Was to our senses ravishing. 


The glamour of life’s early love 

Was on our souls and in our eyes; 
‘We turned no passing glance above 

To look for storms or darkened skies. 


Ah me! long garnered are the sheaves, 
The poppy flowers are sere and dead 

And withered have the summer leaves, 
And clouds are gathering overhead. 


Yet still our trust is firm and true, 
Still each leans on the other’s arm; 
The sky is black that once was blue, 
But we have still love’s golden charm, 


What be life’s ills if they be shared 
By one true heart we know our own? 
If true Love ne'er the rough ways dared, 
He never would ascend a throne. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresponDent.] 


: Fitzball._Sir Henry Holland.—The School-Master 
abroad. 
R. FITZBALL is dead. If you are not 
acquainted with that gentleman and his 
pretensions, you can not have read the Ballads 
of Bon Gaultier. The question of the laureate- 
ship, it is therein agreed, is to be decided by sin- 
gle combat between two champions drawn by 
lot from all the candidates : 
“ Eight hundred minstrels slunk away; two hundred 
staid to draw: 
Now Heaven protect the daring knight that pulls 


the longest straw! 
'Tis done! ’tisdone! And who hath won? Keep 


silence, one and all: 

The first is William Wordsworth hight, the second 
Ned Fitzball. 

Oft a the melodrama line his prowess hath been 
shown, 

And well throughout the Surrey side his thirst for 
blood is known. 


. . . . 
A bree knight, or more renowned in tourney and 
in_ hall, 
ver hi q 
Ne’ ee gy the upper gallery down than terrible 
For all the early operas of Balfe Mr. Edward 
Fitzball furnished the librettos, and his populari- 
ty as a song writer began as early as 1828, when 
his My Pretty Jane, wedded to Sir Henry Bish- 
op’s music, was first sung at Vauxhall Gardens, 

Sir Henry Holland is dead : a physician whose 
extraordinary length of years and continued well- 
being were a perfect advertisement of the virtues 
of his own profession. Every year of his life (a 
habit he persevered in even when long past eighty) 
he sought some far-distant land, and yet never 
thereby lost a patient. “I have often found,” 
said he, “‘ on returning from India or Japan, my 
carriage waiting at the railway station to convey 
me to some patient even before it took me home.” 
A month before his death he was in St. Peters- 
burg, and on the previous Friday ‘‘ interviewed” 
Marshal M‘Mahon in Paris, whence he arrived 
in London with all the latest news about the fu- 
sion—to die. 

Lord Justice Bovill is also dead. His demise, 
it is whispered, was hastened by what has retard- 
ed every thing else, the Tichborne trial (over the 
first part of which—the civil case—he presided), 
At Christmas we are promised that that busi- 
ness will at last be brought to a termination, and 
people be permitted to speak their minds about 
it in England, as I have long done to you. I 
can tell you a little stéry about this matter that 
is only at present whispered, and will not be 
‘‘gossip” here for a week or two. Among the 
family documents has been discovered a bill sent 
in to old Sir James ‘Tichborne by his wine-mer- 
chant for wine supplied, at the baronet’s expense, 
to one Mrs. Orton, of Wapping. This may point 
to a connection which explains very much in this 
curious case both with respect to the defendant’s 
knowledge of the family and that personal like- 
ness to it which some folks have sworn to exist 
in him. 

Education may be a little behindhand in this 
ceuntry, but our boys are ingenious. In an ex- 
amination in the west last week, a class of for- 
ty lads having been set to write out the second 
commandment, contrived to spell the word ‘jeal- 
ous” in twenty-eight different ways—twenty-sev- 
en of which (I need not tell you) were unconven- 
tional. The same bright youths metamorphosed 
Pontius Pilate into a ‘‘ punchit spilit,” ‘* bunch of 
spled” (this was really magnificent), and ‘* punch- 
es pilot,” while a more advanced pupil described 
the Estates of the Realm, as those which per- 
tained to the crown. These young gentlemen, 





it must be owned, did not belong to what we de- 
light to call ‘the educated classes ;” but the 
following was lately elicited from an under-grad- 
uate at one of our universities, who had been 
required to give his views upon the career of 
Oliver Cromwell. ‘‘ He was a bold, bad man, 
but repented on his death-bed, when he exclaim- 
ed, ‘If 1 had served my God as I have served 
my king, He would not have deserted me in my 
old age.’” I am inclined to think that this is 
the happiest confusion of ideas that education 
has yet effected. R. Kemsve, of London. 








“ CAPILLARY” INSANITIES. 


HOSE of us who have reached middle age 

must often have been struck by the odd 
determination with which conventionalism (es- 
pecially in dress) sets at defiance all the laws of 
taste. The genius of the toilette ought to be 
represented as a perverse imp, with a face of puz- 
zling capriciousness and the nimblest of weather- 
cocks for a head. The history of capillary ex- 
travagances alone might fill half a dozen bulky 
folio volumes. In the British Museum there is a 
work, illustrated by magnificent plates, which de- 
tails the innumerable modes of dressing the hair 
during the reign of Elizabeth alone; and although 
the author is not especially garrulous, his pro- 
duction rivals the first editions of Froissart in 
length, breadth, and thickness. Now let us im- 
agine some enterprising and ‘‘ learned Theban” 
who should undertake to write the History of 
Human Hair, as Austin Caxton undertook to 
write The History of Human Error, and whither 
do you think so stupendous a subject would lead 
him? If, taking his course backward, he deftly 
disposed of the huge ‘‘water-falls” of recent days, 
escaped strangulation from the enormous peri- 
wigs of the Georges, burst through the yard- 
long ‘love-locks” of the Merry Monarch (who 
came at best ‘‘from over the water”), was not 
crushed under the tower-high ‘ plaits” of Louis 
Je Grand, and could see his way beyond the 
midnight darkness of Italian tresses—suffered in 
the thirteenth century to sweep ‘the very pave- 
ments sometimes, as the fair devotees attended 
mass—assuredly he would find himself wander- 
ing, distracted, lost, among the complex coiffures 
of the latter-day Roman beauties, and be fitted 
only for an asylum of imbeciles when finally he 
stumbled among the bewitching favorites or gay 
“*Heterai” of the age of Pericles! 

Let us particularize a little. At one period in 
Rome both wives and virgins displayed what we 
may well term a morbid passion for cultivating 
(or trying to cultivate) beards. They shaved their 
faces, and applied to them every species of irri- 
tating unguent then known, in order to propa- 
gate these unnatural and revolting appendages. 
Quacks and charm vendors made it their special 
business to supply the unguents needed, and there 
is a story in Juvenal of a haughty, rich, and hand- 
some lady of the court whose fair complexion 
was spotted and disfigured for life by her em- 
ployment of one of these rascals and his atrocious 
oils. Now and then some Greek community (af- 
fecting eccentricity, perhaps) would sacrilegious- 
ly represent Venus herself as bearded, a really 
extraordinary fact of a bizarre, contradictory as- 
pect, when we reflect upon the proverbial good 
taste of the Hellenic genius. On the other hand, 
who can wonder that the warrior Amazons of 
Lombardy should have delighted in “* getting up” 
tremendous beards, partly artificial, of course, 
as bugbears to frighten their enemies in battle? 

Vanuzzi, in his Italian Records, affirms that 
during the epoch of highest art in Italy, the life- 
time, for example, of such demi-gods as Titian 
and Paul Veronese, a species of madness pre- 
vailed in favor of hair, not auburn, or yellow, or 
golden, but absolutely and hideously red! 

Ah, sweet ladies! matured madame and del- 
icate maiden of this our nineteenth century, 
whose fashions were never known to violate the 
laws of taste, or to court attention by the facile 
devices of extravagance, only figure to yourselves 
those débonnaire belles of Venice four hundred 
years ago, laboriously wending their way up the 
long, narrow, complicated stairs of their palaces, 
until, having reached the roof, they sink exhaust- 
ed on the couches expressly placed outside for 
their convenience, first throwing the masses of 
their luxuriant hair, well steeped in perfumed 
oils, over a frame-work of straw, so that the al- 
chemy of sunshine might change the dark locks 
or the light into the dazzling color esteemed @ 
la mode! 

There would these beautiful fanatics—martyrs 
to the sacred fiat of society—recline, hour after 
hour, with a sublime patience, worthy, one may 
venture to hint, of a better cause. 

Apropos of this infatuation, we learn, upon the 
testimony of a writer in one of the back numbers 
of Putnam or the Atlantic, that the peasants of 
Ireland have always regarded fiery-hued locks as 
the ne plus ultra of loveliness. 

“* An illigant cratur she is,” you will hear them 
remark, ‘* but, by the rock of Cashel, it’s a thou- 
sand pities she hasn’t rid hair 

** Can any serious or philosophic thinker doubt 
for a moment,” asks one among the shrewdest of 
our scholars, ‘‘ that the modern ‘ water-fall’ was 
foreshadowed by the Roman ‘rats?’” And he 
adds that two thousand years since ‘‘ Grecian 
curls” were sported in ‘‘ Athens not only by 
women, but by men. Theodoric the younger, 
King of the Goths, wore his hair in ‘ toupets a la 
Grecque,’ crimped in front, and combed back.” 

The Lombard people were noted for their ex- 
orbitantly long tresses, falling over their ears, a 
fashion which brings to mind a very curious Ger- 
man legend related by Sir Walter Scott in the 
notes, if we err not, to Count Robert of Paris. 

‘Thus runs the legend : 

“There was once a king of the Lombards 
who was particularly proud of his luxuriant side 
locks, He owned a body-guard o fifty noble- 
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men, each chosen for his singular resemblance 
to his master. They likewise wore their hair in 
long: flowing tresses. 

‘*Now the queens apartments, a little dis- 
tance from the palace, were visited by his royal 
highness every evening at night-full. He wore 
on these occasions a white mantle, so as to 
hide his features, and gave a special countersign 
to the sentry at the queen’s gates. A certain 
young gillie of his guard, bold, enterprising, and 
much interested in the beauty of the queen, con- 
cocted a stratagem by which he might obtain, 
undiscovered, an interview with her, 

** Ascertaining that on a particular day the 
king would return later than usual from the 
chase, this guardsman (his majesty's ‘ double’ in 
form and face) wrapped himself at twilight in a 
white mantle, obtained somehow the counter- 
sign, passed the sentry, and coolly entered her 
majesty’s rooms. 

**A convenient golden gloom pervaded the 
place. The air was heavy with perfumes; and 
there, at a marble table, on which a feast was 
spread that would haye entranced Lucullus and 
made Apicius almost faint with anticipated de- 
light, sat the ravishingly beautiful queen. She 
sipped an exquisite wine of Cyprus, and her lord, 
as she supposed him, was warmly welcomed. 

“ Our audacious youth made himself perfectly 
at home, partook of every delicacy, pledged his 
companion more than once, and, to cap the cli- 
max of impudence, actually kissed her at parting. 

‘*He had not been gone five minutes before 
the king strode past the amazed sentinel, and in 
his turn entered the queen's apartments. 

“** Ah, your majesty,’ she murmured— your 
majesty does me honor, returning so soon after 
your kiss of good-night!’ 

*<*Ho! ho!’ exclaimed the king; ‘there’s a 
rat about, is there? By all that’s sacred, we 
must ferret him out!’ Whereupon he hastened 
to the dormitory in which his fifty guardsmen 
slept, armed with a dagger and a lantern of 
complicated slides. Here, in a long row, lay his 
fifty ‘doubles.’ The king very cautiously cast his 
light upon the first bed. He felt the sleeper's 
heart. ‘That’s not the villain,’ he muttered ; 
‘his sleep is too tranquil.’ And so on from 
bed to bed he crept, feeling each guardsman’s 
heart, with the same result, until he reached the 
very last couch. ‘This is my man,’ thought 
the king, as he felt the guardsman’s pulse throb- 
bing tumultuously under his pressure. Up flash- 
ed his dagger; but a sudden idea arrested him. 
‘The impudent, sacrilegious varlet! he ought to 
die the death unshriven; but—but I'll not kill 
him now. He shall be fairly tried to-morrow. 
Meanwhile, my young cockerel, I mark you— 
thus!’ And at the word the flowing locks on 
the right temple of the youth were severed by 
one stroke of the king’s sharp blade. 

“Just as the sun had risen on the following 
morning the king summoned his fifty guards- 
men to parade before him. His majesty was in 
rather a self-complacent mood. He couldn’t 
help admiring his own great sagacity. But, ye 
gods of perverseness and imps of discord! what 
does his majesty behold? Why, as the parade 
was formed, and the guardsmen passed in single 
file before him, he could hardly credit his eyes 
when it became apparent that not one man of all 
the fifty had any hair on the right side of his 
head! 

“The special guardsman he had detected in the 
dormitory had been quite conscious of his mas- 
ter’s visit, and instinctively appreciated his mo- 
tive in depriving him of his right side locks. So, 
as the only means of saving his life, he had risen 
after the monarch’s departure, and, with admi- 
rable sang-froid, docked his comrades of their 
tresses all round. 

“Thus it happened that our Lombard king, 
who in the main was a good fellow, and therefore 
could not find it in his soul—being open to sweet 
touches of pity—to execute his entire guard for 
the fault of one, was cleverly balked of his venge- 
ance, and that audacious young scamp got a 
queen’s kisses, not to speak of the delectable wine 
of Cyprus, wi 

‘rich salvers full of nectarines, 

Dead-ripe pomegranates and Arabian dates, 

Peaches and plums, and clusters fresh from vines, 

And all imaginable sweets and cates,’ 
with no other punishment than the night’s fright, 
and some trifling uncertainty as to the result of 
his experiment in the morning.” 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Mrvor-Pies.—Take one pound of the lean of nice 
tender beef; boil it until thoroughly done. When cold 
—and there is no objection to letting it stand over a 
few days—grate it up, when it should furnish about 
one pint of mince. Add one pint of raisins seeded 
and chopped, one pint of sugar, brown or white, one 
pint of imported dried currants washed clean, one pint 
of finely chopped pippin apples, and the same quanti- 
ty of fresh beef suet; half a pint of preserved citron 
cut up very small, a tea-spoonful of sult, a salt-spoon- 
ful of black pepper, a dessert-spoonful of mixed cin- 
namon, mace, cloves, and nutmeg, measured after they 
have been beaten up together in a mortar; a pint of 
wine, a pint of sweet cider, and a gill of brandy. Stir 
the ingredients together until well combined, and use 
immediately if you choose. If kept in a clean stone 
jar with a closely fitting cover, good mince-meat will 
keep until spring, only taking care, if it becomes too 
dry by the evaporation of the liquors, to add more 
wine or brandy until it is sufficiently moist. Mince- 
pies should always be brought to table piping hot, and, 
of course, depend greatly for their excellence upon 
the pastry in which they are served. Use deep plates 
for baking, and allow a pint of the mince-meat to each 

ie. 

3 Deticrovs Crrron Pupprxe.—Beat until very thick 
and light the yolks of sixteen fresh eggs. Stir in 
gradually, beating all the time, three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar. Then mix in three-quarters of a 
pound of melted butter, from which all the salt has 
been previously washed. Now line two deep pie- 
plates with puff paste. Cut into thin slided spmepret 
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served citron, and lay closely over the pastry, leaving 
a margin, of course, around the edges. Fill with the 
batter, and bake in an oven whose heat is regular, but 
not too great. When drawn from the oven, sift over 
them finely pulverized white sugar.” They are good 
whether eaten hot or cold, and are considered the 
most dainty and delicate of all puddings. 

Lavy Caxe.—The whites of sixteen eggs, one pound 
of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of butter, one 
pound of flour, one tea-spoonful of extract of bitter 
almonds or vanilla. To supplement the above recipe, 
it \s well to have some good way in which to use the 
sixteen whites of eggs there left undisposed of. We 
find this cake good, and economical when made at the 
same time with citron puddings. Whisk until they 
stand alone the sixteen whites of eggs. Cream three- 
quarters of a pound of butter, into which cream flour 
until too stiff to stir. Then add alternately egg, flour, 
and sugar, until all are well combined. Flavor with 
any seasoning that will not affect the purity of color. 
Vanilla or extract of bitter almonds is generally 
chosen. Bake in a one-pound mould. Icing is a great 
addition to this, as to every cake, and should be ap- 
plied while the cake is warm. 

Grauam Bisourr.—Into three cups of Graham flour 
and one of white rnb well two tea-spoonfuls of cream 
of tartar and one of soda; when thoroughly mixed, 
add a tea-spoonful of salt, and one table-spoonful of 
white sugar. Stir in two cupfuls of new milk, work- 
ing all with a knife, and using the hands as little as 
possible. Roll out about half an inch in thickness, 
cut into cakes, and bake in a quick oven. Equally 
good cold as hot. 

Wuurte Frourr Caxe.—The same proportions of flour, 
white of egg, and butter as in the preceding recipe. 
Add one pound of blanched sweet and two ounces of 
bitter almonds, one pound of citron cut up fine, and 
one grated cocoa-nut. Beat almonds in a mortar, with 
a little rose-water to prevent oiling whenever you use 
them, and flour all fruits in a small portion of that al- 
lotted by weight to the recipe yon have in hand. Bake 
this fruit cake with slow heat, using caution not to al- 
low it to burn. 





SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 
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Book the Hirst. 
REUBEN CULWICK. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE RETURN. 


Revsen Cutwick rose to greet his second 
cousin, and to introduce her to John Jennings, 
who was filling in some Roman candle cases for 
Mr. Splud’s benefit, which was to take place in 
a fortnight’s time at the Saxe-Gotha, after which 
a faithful settlement of accounts was solemnly 
promised to all those whom it might concern, 
and it concerned Mr, Jennings very much in- 
deed. 

“*T ani glad that you have come,” said Reu- 
ben, heartily.—‘‘ John” (to the fire-work-maker), 
“this is my second-cousin Sarah.” 

“*How d’ye do, marm?” said Mr. Jennings, 
with a solemn bow. 

Sarah Eastbell was very like Sarah Eastbell’s 
ghost as she looked from one to another, and 
tried hard to raise a smile, without success. 

“Can't you find the girl a seat instead of star- 
ing at her?” said Lucy, sharply, to her brother, 
who immediately tendered her his own chair, 
and began to put away his fire-works. 

*‘You have been ill,” said Reuben to his 
cousin, as she sat down wearily. ‘‘ How’s that ?” 

“Not ill exactly. A little weak, perhaps,” 
answered Sarah. ‘‘I shall be better in a minute.” 

“*T am very glad that you have found her, 
Lucy,” said Reuben to Miss Jennings, who was 
untying her bonnet strings in rather a violent 
manner; ‘you will let me thank you for all the 
trouble that you have taken?” 

Lucy shook her head emphatically. 

“T never cared for people's thanks,” she an- 
swered, 

‘*She has been very good to me,” Sarah East- 
bell murmured. ‘‘I made a mistake when I 
thought her very hard ; but my life’s been pretty 
well all mistakes, I think.” 

“There's plenty of time before you,” said Reu- 
ben; ‘why, life is only just commencing: you're 
not an old fellow like me, who has worn out life 
and all his hopes in it.” - 

“Don’t mind him,” said Lucy Jennings, as 
the great dark eyes were upturned to Reuben 
with much wonderin them. ‘“‘ He talks like that 
at times, and for no reason.” 

“Perhaps it’s a way that I have,” said Reu- 
ben. ‘‘And now, how did Miss Jennings find 

ou?” 
” “‘You are not going to worry her into a long 
statement to-night,” said Lucy, interfering. 
**Can’t you see that she is ill?” 

“‘The young woman would like a drop of 
whisky, perhaps,” said John, suddenly producing 
the bottle from the cupboard in which he had 
put away his Roman candles. 

“You can’t think of any thing but whisky,” 
cried his sister, acrimoniously. ‘‘ Lock your poi- 
son up, and be quiet.” 3 

“Mr. Reuben, perhaps you—” 

“*No, thank you, John.” 

“*Well, as it is out, perhaps a thimbleful will 
not do me any harm,” he said, as though some 
invisible being had pressed him very earnestly 
not to put it away without tasting it. He filled 
a small glass, and drank off its contents, and Sa- 
rah Eastbell turned to Reuben. 

“T don’t want any money,” she said, with sud- 
den alacrity. 

“* Well, I haven't asked you to take any,” he 


ansyy ; , laughingly. 
She w, est, Lucy Jennings. 
yy ifgod L hours, that is,” 
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said Sarah, correcting herself; ‘‘and then I hope } defending. 


to set off.” 

** Set off!” repeated Reuben; ‘‘ where?” 

“To Worcester,” answered Sarah. ‘I have 
been thinking of what you said to me at Potter’s 
Court, and when Tom and his wife left me in the 
lurch—they went away in the night while I was 
asleep, as if they had grown suddenly afraid of 
me—I came to this place, and—” 

*¢ And I sent you away,” added Lucy, as Sa- 
rah Eastbell paused. ‘* That was one of my mis- 
takes. We all make them. Go on.” 

“T wanted you to take me down to Worcester, 
then,” she said to Reuben, ‘‘to stand by me, as 
you promised that you would, being a good man.” 

“My dear girl, Iam a very bad man. Ask 
Lucy.” 

Miss Jennings frowned, and would not see the 

joke. 
2 “* And if you will take me to-morrow—early 
—I should like it,” she continued, speaking with 
some amount of difficulty. ‘*I can’t do very 
well without you, Sir, or else I would. Be- 
sides—” 

“*Go on.” 

“ Besides, I want you to have the five pounds.” 

** What five pounds?” asked Reuben; ‘‘ that 
I gave your grandmother when—” 

“¢Oh no—not that,” said Sarah, ‘‘but to pay 
that one back, and part of which we were obliged 
tospend. There’s five pounds reward offered for 
me, you know, and you must claim that, for it’s 
through you I’m giving myself up. I shall say 
you have caught me, and—" 

“‘Here! hold hard—that will do; no more of 
your highly colored fictions, Cousin Sarah ; it’s 
time you gave them up, at any rate,” he cried, 
“ And as for the blood-money, upon my honor, 
you turn me to goose-flesh at the thought of it.” 

“Why shouldn't you have the money as well 
as any body else ?” said Sarah, reflectively. 

“ Suppose we argue the case in the morning?” 

“<< As we go to Worcester ?” said Sarah ; “‘ very 
well. This good woman who traced me to-day 
thinks it would be right to tell the truth, but, oh! 
I can’t tell grandmother. You will break it to 
her, in your best way, won’t you?” 

“Well, yes.” Z 

“* And I may rest here to-night ?”—turning to 
Lucy Jennings again. 

«©You will share my bed,” said Lucy. 

* And in the morning—" 

«< ‘Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,’ ” 
quoted Lucy, solemnly, ‘‘and the evil thoughts, 
the evil judgment, born of this day we will keep 
from the better days to come, with God to help 
us in the effort.” 

She looked at Reuben, as if he had had a share 
in the evil thoughts and judgment of that day, 
and was not wholly blameless, and then passed 
from the room to a little kitchen beyond, where 
she was heard striking matches so energetically 
that her brother stood upon tiptoe, and peered 
through the glass door which divided them. 

“*Be careful, Lucy,” he called out; “‘ there's a 
tub of preparation under the dresser, and you 
might blow us all up in a minute.” 

“Didn't I say the next time you put your 
rubbish here, instead of in the powder-shed, I'd 
throw it into the garden ?” cried Lucy. 

“You certainly mentioned something of the 
kind; butasit was late, Ithought— By George, 
she’s done it!” 

The opening of an outer door, and the clatter- 
ing of something heavy along the gravel-path 
beyond, was significant of Lucy’s being as good 
as her word ; and John Jennings, with his mouth 
half-way open, listened for a while, and then 
moved toward the kitchen. 

‘As it may rain in the night, I think I'll put 
it under shelter, if you'll excuse me for a mo- 
ment,” he said, with great politeness, as he with- 
drew. 2 

Reuben turned to his second cousin. 

“Yon are not well, Sarah. How have you 
been living since we met last?” 

“TJ have been starving almost,” said Sarah. 
“Tom deserted me. He was afraid of me, and 
ran away, after that night.” 

“When you saved my life, perhaps.” 

“<Qh, not so bad as that,” said Sarah; ‘* Tom 
would not have hurt you: he’s only talk! But 
that coining gang down stairs—I was afraid of 
them.” 

She shivered at what might have happened, 
Reuben thought, until she kept on shivering, and 
put one thin hand suddenly to her chin, to stop 
her teeth from chattering. 

“You are cold.” 

«A little cold—it’s the damp cellar, where a 
poor old woman let me rest last night, that’s done 
it. I shall be better to-morrow.” 

«<You must have food.” 

Sarah Eastbell turned pale at the suggestion. 

‘Don’t talk of food, please. ‘That good friend 
of yours made me have something to eat and 
drink a little while ago, and it has nearly killed 
me. How good she is, Sir!” 

“Yes, I begin to think so,” muttered Reuben. 

“Tf you knew how they love her down the 
dark streets where such as I live!” 

“Used to live,” said Reuben, correcting her ; 
‘that’s all gone by now.” 

“This is beginning again—isn’t it?” 

“Yes—a new beginning!” 

*¢ Opening with a prison, that’s the worst of 
it,” said Sarah; “‘ for they won’t believe me, it 
isn’t likely. And then afterward—and it’s not 
long for the first offense, I have heard Tom say— 
there's life again at St. Oswald's, if the commit- 
tee will let me go to grandmother.” 

“And then Tom again—sneaking round for 
money, when he thinks that you have any.” 

“Poor ‘'om!” said Sarah, to our hero's sur- 
prise, ‘* he only came when he was hard up, For 
he has a high spirit, Mr. Reuben.” 

“Very. Iam afraid that it is high enongh to 
hang him presently. ‘There, don’t look angry ; 
it’s only my private opinion, and he’s not worth 








Hasn’t he run away from you?— 
thank Heaven.” 

“ He couldn’t trust me,” she said, despondent- 
ly—‘‘ not even Tom!” she cried. 

** Haven't I trusted you—always ?” 

The girl looked at him strangely. 

**Ah! I shall be never able to understand 
you, Sir, And yet I have tried hard too,” 

“* Well—do you trust me?” 

“*God bless you—yes !” 

She would have seized his hands and raised 
them to her lips in a spasmodic burst of grati- 
tude, but he evaded the compliment, and began 
walking up and down the little room. 

** You must remember that we are relations, 
Sarah—that you have a claim upon me,” he said, 
lightly ; ‘‘it’s no use looking at this seriously. 
I’m a comic sort of man—fond of my joke, and 
with an objection to sentiment.” 

“You tell a great many stories, like me,” said 
his cousin, sadly; ‘‘I suppose that it is in the 
family, and we can’t help it.” 

“Jf you were not looking so woe-begone, I 
should set that down for ‘chaff,’” said Reuben, 
pausing. 

‘* Just now you said you were a bad man. As 
if I didn’t know better than that!” 

“Ah! you are a knowing young woman.” 

“Grandmother told me all about you—and 
your father.” 

“*What do you know about my father?” 

“That you and he didn’t agree very well, 
thongh you were both excellent men.” 

‘Tt’s an excellent world when you thoroughly 
know it,” said Reuben; ‘‘but then we never 
thoroughly know it, I am afraid.” 

Lucy entered at this juncture with a basin of 
gruel in her hand. 

“*How you two have been talking! Didn’t 
the doctor tell you to keep yourself quiet ?” said 
she to Sarah. 

**T have so much to say now,” she replied. 

“*What do you mean by the doctor?” asked 
Renben. 

‘*She fainted away in the street, and I took 
her to the nearest doctor’s,” Lucy explained. 

“T am used to fainting—it’s weakness caused 
by growing too fast, they say,” said Sarah. 

“Yes, I remember: you do faint,” said Ren- 
ben, with a laugh; but the big dark eyes only 
regarded him gravely. That was the second 
joke of his which had fallen flatly that evening. 

“*Bid your cousin good-night,” said Lucy, 
“*gnd we'll go up stairs.” 

“And in the morning we must leave early, 
please,” said Sarah. 

**In the morning we will arrange that,” Reu- 
ben replied. 

““Thank you. Good-night, Sir.” 

““You need not ‘Sir’ me quite so much, 
cousin,” said Reuben; ‘‘it’s a deferential meth- 
od of address that makes me blush, and blush- 
ing is not good for me. Good-night, Sarah. 
Good-night, Lucy.” 

“*T shall be down again presently,” said Lucy, 
meaningly. 











CHAPTER XXI. 
WARNINGS. 


Revsen took this last remark of Lucy’s as a 
hint to remain, and went into the garden to see 
what had become of John Jennings. He found 
that gentleman reclining in an angle of one of 
the most tumble-down summer-houses that had 
been ever constructed, placidly smoking his long 
pipe, apart from the turmoil of Hope Lodge. 

“*T have been looking for you, John,” Reuben 
said, as he took a seat near him. 

““How is she now ?” asked John. j 

“*She is very weak and low, but a night's rest 
will do her good.” 

“‘T have known twenty nights’ rests only 
make her worse.” 

“*Of whom are you speaking ?” 

“Lucy.” 

“Oh !—Lucy.” 

“Tf she was only a little bit more patient—if 
she took things easily and smoothly—what a 
difference it would make! She has upset half 
that preparation, Mr, Reuben.” 

“You should not have kept it in the kitchen,” 
said Reuben, siding with Lucy for once. 

““Who would have thought of her lighting a 
fire at this time of night ?—but then that poor 
girl was ordered gruel, certainly. Will you 
have some whisky ?” 

“What! have you brought the bottie out 
here?” 

“No, but I can soon fetch it. So far as I am 
concerned, I limit myself strictly to one glass 
after supper—unless I have a friend with me— 
and yet Lucy says I’m a fuddler.” > 

““Lucy is a trifle hasty, that’s all,” said Reu- 
ben; ‘‘but I'll never say a word against that 
brave woman again—never in all my life, John, 
if I can help it. She’s a sister to be proud of.” 

‘* Ah! and she'd make a good wife too,” said 
John, mildly and suggestively. 

“That she would.” 

** A yery good wife. I should be glad to see 
her married to a respectable young man.” 

“*Yes—or an elder of her chapel, or the min- 
ister, or somebody that’s very good to match. 
So should I.” 

** Ahem !—would you indeed ?” 

John Jennings was quietly surprised. It was 
one of his idiosyncrasies to consider that Reuben 
was secretly fond of his sister. This idea was 
constantly receiving a severe shock, which, how- 
ever, he recovered from speedily. : 

** And now, John, to business.” 

** Business—what business?” asked John. 

“*How much ready money can you lend me 
till next Saturday, when the ‘screw’ from the 
Trumpet turns up?” 

‘‘Ready money, did you say? Bless my 
heart!” exclaimed John, ‘‘I haven't seen any 
for weeks,” 








“*That’s awkward. I’m going to Worcester 
to-morrow with my cousin.” 

“«There’s a great-coat of mine I sha’n’t want 
till the winter, Mr. Reuben—and there’s six sil- 
ver tea-spoons up stairs,” he added—*‘ and you 
are very welcome to the eight-day clock, 
which they'll always lend five shillings on— 
and there’s—” 

Reuben Culwick’s hand fell like a thunder-clap 
on John Jennings’s shoulder, and startled the 
pipe from his mouth to the ground, where it 
shivered into fifty pieces. 

“*T thought as much, you secretive old tor- 
toise,” cried Reuben: ‘‘you’re hard up, and 
keeping it to yourself, and I can only get at the 
truth in this way. Now how much can I lend 
you?—for it’s no use going on like this any 
longer.” 

“*Then you're not hard up?” 

“I'm as rich as a Jew. I have got an ac- 
count at the Lambeth Savings-Bank—I am pos- 
itively rolling in wealth. What shall it be? A 
hundred thousand pounds till I see you again, 
or three or four sovereigns till the Saxe-Gotha 
stumps up ?” 

John Jennings was silent for a while, although 
he sat and sniffed at the night air in a curious 
and excitable way. Presently he put his arm 
before his eyes with a faint, ‘‘ Excuse me,” and 
finally said, in a low, nervous treble, 

“*Tt’s like you, Mr. Reuben. You are always 
thoughtful of us, when I try hard not to think. 
Times are slackish, and I'm a baby in them. I 
know I am, but I can't very well help it. If 
three pounds will not inconvenience you just 
now, it will be something like a godsend.” 

** Here they are.” 

“T get plenty of credit in my own particular 
business, of course, for I am a well-known man,” 
said John, after thanking his lodger heartily, 
and stowing the sovereigns away in his pocket ; 
“but Lucy wild pay for every thing for the house. 
It’s a good habit too—I don’t blame her in the 
least.” 

**No—I wouldn't.” 

“Mr. Splud’s benefit will fetch me straight 
again ; I am the first man he will pay, he says.” 

“*That’s kind of him, if he means it.” | 

“*Splud’s a very well-meaning man,” asserted 
Mr. Jennings. 

“‘And keeps on ordering fire- works — eh, 
J ‘ohn ?” 

**He has given me an excellent order for his 
benefit,” said John, cheerfully, ‘‘ and he tells me 
that he has sold a heap of tickets.” 

“Then I would ask for my money before the 
fire-works are let off.” 

“Oh! I couldn’t do that,” said John, ‘ that— 
that would only lead to words, and hurt the 
man’s feelings. He will pay—depend upon it, 
Mr. Reuben, thatshe will pay me every farthing.” 

The figure of Lucy Jennings emerged from 
the shadows, and came toward them. 

** What have you two men to arrange so con- 
fidentially between you, that you get away from 
the house?” said Lucy, querulously, as she ad- 
vanced. 

“*T came here for coolness,” said John in re- 
ply, and Reuben Culwick did not offer any rea- 
son for his change of locality. 

“*T suppose you had something to say that you 
did not wish me to hear,” said Lucy. ‘* You need 
not trouble me with excuses, John—I know what 
they are worth.” 

“How is Sarah Eastbell now ?” asked Reuben, 
by way of diversion. : 

f ot have left her trying to sleep, but she will 
fail. 

“A good night’s rest is necessary before her 
journey.” 

““To Worcester, you mean ?” said Lucy. 

“Yes; I shall take her down to Worcester 
to-morrow. I think that it is the best and wisest 
step, and that it will be easy to get her off when 
the facts are clearly stated.” 

“You don’t see that she is going to be ill?” 

“<Tll!—did the doctor say so ?” 

“*He said that she was very weak, and that I 
must be careful of her.” 

“What is the matter with her?” 

“She has undergone great mental excitement, 
and endured much privation,” said Lucy, ‘‘ and 
it is an utter break-down.” 

**J don’t see it,” cried Reuben. 

“* We will wait till to-morrow. I thought that 
I would warn you to-night—as you are so very 
fond of this cousin—that you can not go to 
Worcester yet a while,” said Lucy. 

““*As I am so very fond of this cousin, 
quoted Reuben—“‘ poor second cousin, with only 
my immense affection to rely upon at the turn- 
ing-point of her miserable existence.” 

“She can rely on her God,” said Lucy. 

“T wouldn't, Lucy—I really wouldn’t to-night 
go on in that kind of way,” pleaded her feeble 
brother. 

“She can rely on you too, Lucy, unless your 
interest in her has died out with your rescue,” 
said Reuben. 

“We shall see,” said Lucy, evasively. 


.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 
ALL THE NEWS. 


Miss Jennrnos was right in her judgment. 
Sarah Eastbell did not go to Worcester the next 
day—did not remember her promise to accom- 
pany her cousin Reuben—did not know even the 
man with the big beard who leaned over the bed- 
side and called her by her name. 

The crisis had come, and Sarah Eastbell had 
a battle to fight with brain-fever, or with a strange 
delirium which was akin to it. When she came 
back to herself, she lay as powerless as Grand- 
mother Eastbell at St. Oswald’s, of whom she 
first thought, along with the fleeting fancy that 
she was in one of the wings of the almshouses, 
and that the old woman was not far away. A 
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fortnight had passed then, and the face of the 
nurse had almost died out of her memory. 

‘* How—is—grandmother?” she asked, with 
difficulty, and pausing at each word. 

“*She is well.” 

“* Will—you — tell—her—that—I’m—hetter, 








“Yes,” 

Sarah Eastbell remained satisfied with the 
promise, and was silent for a while. She slept 
a great deal that day and the next, and ate but 
little, and it was doubtful whether the complete 
prostration which followed would not terminate 
the odd life of Second-cousin Sarah. 

‘The woman who attended upon her, and who 
she began to recollect was the fire-work-maker's 
sister, was kinder than she had ever been, and 
watched her with great gravity of interest as she 
hovered on the border land of life and death. 

Lucy talked to her also with a strange earnest- 
ness of those divine truths which are not to be 
dwelt upon in the pages of a story-book, and 
Sarah Eastbell listened with reverence. 

** You think that I am going to die?” she said 
once. 

Miss Jennings never evaded a fact, but she 
was more considerate than it was her habit to be, 
when she replied, 

“*T would be prepared, at all events.” 

“I'm not afraid,” said Sarah Eastbell. ‘*I 
have not done any one harm, and this life is not 
worth stopping in—is it?” 

“*T don’t know,” answered Lucy: ‘‘life’s a 
mystery, Sarah.” 

**You don’t value it, I think.” 

“Tf I could change places with you, I would.” 

** And yet you have a brother to look after, 
just as I have my grandmother,” said Sarah. 
“Oh, poor grandmamma! I wonder how you 
are, and if you think of me at times!” 

“You will know all about her soon, 
cousin Reuben returns to-morrow.” 

‘* Has he been there ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“*What a good man he is!” exclaimed Sarah. 
“Tt isn’t like men, I fancy, to think of other peo- 
ple so much as he does.” 

“* He is strange.” 

**T said that he was good,” said Sarah, per- 
sistently. 

“*T hope he is,” answered Lucy Jennings. 

“Oh, Tam sure he is!” cried the invalid, with 
enthusiasm, ‘‘I wish that I could be suddenly 
very beautiful and very rich.” 

“Tt is not a good wish,” said Lucy; ‘‘ but 
why?” 

“T would marry Cousin Reuben.” 

“You lying there, and talking of marriage!” 

“If I died, he would have my money; if I 
lived, I would try—oh, so hard!—to make him 
happy.” 

** You're not fit for him, and never will be,” 
said Lucy, more snappish than she had been hith- 
erto; ‘‘and this is very foolish talk.” 

** What is very foolish talk?” said a deep voice 
without the door; and both women colored, and 
the elder one rose from her chair in her surprise. 
‘*May I come in and see the invalid ?” 

‘He is back a day before his time,” said Lucy. 
“*May he come in ?” she said to Sarah, 

“Yes, to be sure,” answered the sick girl. 

Reuben Culwick advanced on tiptoe into the 
room, and walked to the bedside of bis cousin, 
whose face brightened at the sight of him. 

She was very weak, and could not reach her 
hand toward him, but there was a faint smile of 
welcome on her wan face. There was a great 
contrast between the vigorous ruddy health of 
the man fresh from the country, and this fading, 
fluttering life before him. 

Reuben Culwick regarded the invalid intently 
behind the smile with which he masked the shock 
that her weakness gave him. He had been com- 
pelled to leave London to report on a stormy 
election in the country, and he had hardly ex- 
pected to find her strong and well, though he had 
been more sanguine of ultimate results than he 
was at that moment of his return. 

“Well, Sarah—better, I hope?” he said, in 
the cheeriest voice.he could assume. 

Sarah smiled faintly, and shook her head. 

“Oh yes, you are,” said Reuben, confidently: 
“you have got your wits Back, although you 
have been talking foolishly to Lucy. May I 
inquire the subject of conversation ?” 

**No, you mayn’t,” answered Lucy. 

“J will tell you to-morrow, if I am worse,” 
said Sarah; ‘‘ to-day you have news for me.” 

“To besure I have. Whata blockhead I am!” 

“Ts it good news?” 

“*Do you think that I would bring bad news 
all the way from Worcester?” he said, laugh- 
ing—‘‘ that I wouldn’t have left it behind me, or 
dropped it out of window before reaching Hops 
Lodge?” 

“*Go on, please,” said Sarah, anxiously. 

“*T went across country after writing my arti- 
cle for the Zrumpet—by-the-way, the Trumpet is 
getting on in the world, Lucy, and there are 
signs in the air of an increase of wage for R. C, 
—and reached Worcester yesterday afternoon,” 

“* And saw grandmother ?” 

«*Who was as lively asa cricket. By George, . 
if she wasn't toddling about the court-yard, and 
bullying Mother Muggeridge for not putting her 
kettle on to boil!” 

** Who had dressed her, then ?” 

“Miss Holland, I hear.” 

“*That is another friend I had almost forgot- 
ten,” said Sarah. ‘‘ Well?” 

“‘Well—I told her that you were staying at 
Hope Lodge with me and the Jenningses, for 
change of air—that you had not been very well, 
but that I should bring you down to Worcester 
shortly.” 

**You should not have said that,” said Sarah 
—‘‘and yet I shonld like to be taken to Worces- 
ter if Ldte,” she added, thoughtfully. 

* e& said Reuben, 
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nings up to his eyes in powder, 








“LUCY WATCHED HER: AS SHE. HOVERED ON THE BORDER LAND OF LIFE AND DEATH.” 






**don’t get that into your head, for 
sake!” 

“* For Heaven’s sake it may be as well to think 
of it a little,” said Lucy Jennings, gravely. 

Reuben Culwick did not dispute the assertion, 
but he moved about the room uneasily, as if dis- 
posed to do so. Suddenly he stopped. 

“Yes, you are right, Lucy,” he said. _ ‘‘ Sarah 
is a brave little woman who will not fret herself 
to death over the worst, and who will get strong 
if she can.” 

‘* What do you call the worst ?” asked Lucy. 

‘*T'll tell you some other time—this is not a 
place for argument,” answered Reuben, evasive- 
ly; ‘* besides, I haven’t quite done with my news 
yet. rah, do you remember that bad sovereign 
‘Tom asked you to change at the grocer’s for him ?” 

* Ah, yes!” 

** Well, I have been to the grocer’s—I have 
stated the matter with lucidity and eloquence—I 
have appealed to the grocer’s feelings—I have 
made him shed tears over his own sugar—and he 
says that rather than prosecute, after my. gen- 
tlemanly explanation, he'll see the authorities at 
the— Ahem! how warm it is to-day, Lucy!” 

**Mr. Giles does not think that I tried to pass 
bad money now ?” cried Sarah. 

‘Not a bit of it. And after my statement, 
Sarah, I went round to the police station, and 
threatened every body, from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the inspector on duty, with libel, if 
they did not take down their absurd bills about 
you. I told them that the grocer had discovered 
his mistake in making the charge—that he with- 
drew it—that it was even a splendid sovereign, 
considering ‘of what stuff it was composed—and 
the inspector made a handsome apology, and ask- 
ed to shake hands with me.” 

**T don’t see the necessity for this gross exag- 
geration,” said Lucy, severely. 

“But I do. Why, Second-cousin Sarah's 
laughing—almost.—Aren’t you ?” 

“T am very grateful for the trouble that you 
have taken,” said Sarah, “‘ and I feel very happy 
now.” 

‘*Then Tl leave you with those sensations to 
get strong upon.” 

Lucy followed him from the room. 

“You are in high spirits to-day, Mr. Reuben,” 
she said; ‘‘is there any reason for it?” 

“Only that I am_at home again—that the 
Penny Trumpet is blowing itself into public fa- 
yor, and-knowing people say that it’s my doing 
—that all’s well every where.” 

‘* Even there?” asked Lucy, indicating by a 
gesture the room which she had quitted. 

‘© Yes, I hope so.” 

“*T think that she will die.” 

“Tl not believe it.” 

“Tt is best for her that she should, rather than 
face the cruel world again.” 

“The world may change for her—we have 
helped: to change it in our little way already,” 
said Reuben. 

“You have gone a strange way to work, at 
any rate.” 

** Ah! you don’t admire my style, that is all.” 

‘You should keep your flippant style of-nar- 
rative for the novel that you can’t sell.” 

“Now, confound it, Luey—” 

But Lucy had gone back into the room after 
that extremely ill-natured remark, without wait- 
ing for Reuben Culwick’s protest. 

Reuben went. into his own apartment, and 
walked up and down with his hands in his pock- 
ets, and his hat on the back of his head. 

‘*What an ill-tempered, aggravating, sharp- 
tongued, good-hearted Christian porcupine that 
woman is!” he muttered. ‘* For the novel that 
T can’t sell; indeed !—that is the unkindest cut 
of all. Something must be wrong down: stairs, 
or Sarah has tired her too much, or ‘Tots has 
been up to her larks while I have been away. 
Now where’s my little fairy who brightens up 
this fire-work establishment, and never gives a 
disappointed man a hard word? What have 
they done with ‘Tots to-day, I wonder?” 

He went down stairs, where was John Jen- 
































and colored fire, and ‘‘ lengths,” 
the picture of a busy man. 

‘* Well, weren’t they glad to 
see you ?” exclaimed John, with- 
out leaving off his work. 

“‘Glad to see me—they have 
been laughing their heads off, es- 
pecially Lucy. What is all this 
wor! for Splud ?” 

“Yes,” 

**Hasn’t his benefit come off, 
then?” 

“*Oh yes, with immense suc- 
cess. This is for a repetition 
féte. The big devices and the 
fiery pigeon business were very 
much admired.” 

**And you got your money ?” 

‘*What a man you are, Mr. 
Reuben, to thin jout mon a 
said John, with a cracked little 
laugh. ‘* I have some of it.” 

“How much ?” 

‘*He paid me seven pounds 
off the account, and he will settle 
for the lot presently. And that 
reminds me that I owe you—” 

“We'll talk of that in a day or 
two,” said Reuben, impatiently. 
“* Where's ‘Tots ?” 

**Tots—why, up stairs.” 

‘“*T haven't seen her.” 

‘*She doesn’t go into the back- 
room, for fear of disturbing your 
cousin. But she plays in 
apartments, and Lucy looks i 

















and makes sure that she is not 
up to mischief.” 
“*She is not in my room,” said 
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Reuben, turning somewhat pale at the mere pos- 
sibility, of a new trouble approaching him. 

‘* Perhaps she is in mine.” 

**Go and see,” said Reuben, peremptorily. 

“Certainly,” said John Jennings, “and I'll 
bring her down with me. Keep an eye on the 
shop, please; and you'll find some whisky in 
the cupboard, if you would like a little refresh- 
ment after your long journey.” 

Reuben did not answer. When John Jennings 
had gone, he, without any regard to the business 
interests, took a turn round the back garden, and 
then walked to the front of the house, and stood 
looking up and down the street with grave in- 
tentness. Presently John and his sister came 
out together, white and scared, and joined him 
on the pavement. 

“*She’s gone! By Heaven, you have lost 
her!” he exclaimed. 

“*It's—it’s very strange,” said John, ‘‘ but we 
can’t find her any where.” 

[70 BE cONTINUED.] 























EVENING TOILETTE. 


HIS stylish evening toilette, combining pink, 
white, and yellow, is of pink silk trimmed 
with bands of white faille embroidered with gar- 
lands of tea-roses in the new tufted work. The 
demi-trained skirt has side pleating in front, with 
a box-pleated flounce on the back and sides. 
The pouf over-skirt is shorter behind, and 
trimmed with an embroidered band. A gar- 
land of artificial tea-roses hangs like a sash be- 
hind, and a similar one heads the flounce. Low 
round waist with white silk bretelles and loops. 
Necklace and bracelets of amber beads. Pink 
and rose ostrich tips in the hair, and a tea-rose 
cluster. White kid gloves, 
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THE FRENCH MAUSOLEUM—SEBASTOPOL. 


CRIMEAN SKETCHES. 


HEN the Crimea was annexed to Russia, 
the Empress Catherine ordered an expe- 
dition to survey the Bay of Akhtiar on the south- 
west coast, where there was a small Tartar vil- 
lage. The expedition having reported favorably 
of its capabilities, the construction of a military 
harbor was resolved upon, and barracks, store- 
houses, a hospital, and a navy-yard were built, 
the materials used in their co uction being the 
historical stones of the ancient city Khersonesus. 
In 1784 the Empress ordered the port to be 









| named Sebastopol, or the Sacred City. Under 
the fostering care of successive emperors, Sebas- 
topol became one of the finest military harbors 
in Europe, and hence became the chief arena of 
the gigantic struggle between Russia and the 
allied powers in 1854-55. At the present time 
the town contains about eight thousand inhabit- 
ants, and beyond its houses begin the ruins of 
its fortifications and batteries, the trenches of its 
besiegers, and their exploded mines. The Mal- 
akoff Tower, the Great Redan, and Little Re- 
dan, were once ‘‘ familiar as household words” 
in our mouths, but for the present we will pass 











THE ENGLISH BURIAL-GROUND, CATHCART'S HILL. 


them without notice, and cross in a ferry-boat 
to the north side of the town, where stands the 
Russian cemetery, the most prominent object 
in which is a huge gray pyramid (one hun- 
dred and five feet high), surmounted by a cross 
raised to the memory of the troops who fell in 
defense of the city. ‘The interior of the pyr: 
mid is converted into a chapel, where prayers 
are offered up for the repose of the souls. Our 
illustration represents a painting of ‘‘ The Last 
Judgment” over the entrance. On the terrace 
in front are some large guns taken from the 
Turks at Balaklava. The cemeteries and memo- 





rials of the allies number about one hundred and 
thirty in all, and are on the ground which ex- 
tends from ‘Sebastopol to Balaklava, and from 
Kamiesch to the Tchernaya. One of the most 
important of these cemeteries is that at Cath- 
cart’s Hill (represented in our sketch). This, 
from its commanding position, is distinguisha- 
ble for many miles both by sea and land. 

The ancient city of Khersonesus, which was 
built 700 years before the Christian era, lies 
about three miles from Sebastopol. Near the 
modern church of Khersonesus is a small mon- 
astery dedicated to St. Vladimir, and within a 
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ENTRANCE TO THE RUSSIAN MONUMENT—SEBASTOPOL. 
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short distance of the monastery is the French 
cemetery. The French collected the remains 
of all their slain and deposited them here. Near 
the cemetery is Bracker’s House, the head-quar- 
ters of the British army, and in which Lord Rag- 
lan died. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nrogssrry anp Otuers.—We are sorry for you, but 
are unable to assist you in obtaining employment. 

S. E. T.—Kid false necks are a wretched mockery, 
only fit for wax dolls, and we advise you to banish all 
thoughts of them, and to eschew low-necked dresses 
if you are not content with the charms bestowed on 
you by nature. We certainly don’t know where you 
can buy one, and should have conscientious scruples 
about telling you if we did. 

Anevia Wi.sox.—You can order the book from any 
retail bookseller. 

Katie C. V.—The registration of one’s wife as lady 
is in most exceptionable taste. Notso with an invita- 
tion to a hop addressed to Mr. —— and lady, which 
leaves him at liberty to invite some other lady in case 
his wife does not wish to accompany him. 

Mas. A. G. S.—If you have informed your acquaint- 
ances that you have a friend visiting you, and invited 
them to call on her, they ought either to ask for her as 
well as yourself, or to refrain from calling while she is 
at your house, as their neglect to do so implies a dis- 
inclination to make her acqnaintance. When, how- 
ever, they have not been explicitly notified of her 
presence, you should introduce her to your callers, 
taking it for granted that they will like to know your 
guests. 

R. D. P.—A man’s house is his castle, and if he in- 
sists on spending the evenings in the parlor in his dress- 
ing-gown and slippers, there is no law to prevent him 
but the law of good taste. But, to be logical, he should 
stand by his principles, and neither apologize for his 
dress nor retire to put on his coat should visitors come 
in. Except in case of sickness, we think a dressing- 
gown as much out of place in a parlor of an evening 
as a wash-stand would be. 

Maxie.—Your fifty-cent stamp is counterfeit.—Use 
candle-wick for piping cord, and soft foundation mus- 
lin for lining bias bands, 

Aoonrre.—Instead of navy blue alpaca at $1 25 a 
yard, get navy blue cashmere at the same price, for 
your winter dress. Sixteen yards will be an abun- 
dance. Make with double-breasted tight redingote. 
As you failed to give your name and address, we can 
not send your pattern. Do not use very large buttons, 
as they have already lost favor. Let your skirt just 
touch the ground, and provide rings and tape for 
shortening it when in the street. French dresses are 
not lined, but a cambric lining makes the skirt warm- 
er and more durable, 

Mns. Lewis.—Get white cony fur sacques and tur- 
bans for your little girls. White and colored merino 
stockings, crimson and blue, will be worn by little 
girls. Use seal or else plucked otter fur to trim a boy’s 
cloak. Make the blue cashmere with a little polo- 
naise. Wave the child’s short hair, comb it back from 
the face, and tie with a ribbon fillet. 

Griswoip.—A fine black alpaca would look well 
made by demi-polonaise suit pattern. Put only two 
or three rows of side pleating upon it, as it is in bad 
taste to load alpaca with trimming. 

Maus. C. R. G.—Any of the dark fur trimmings de- 
ser‘bed in New York Fashions of Bazar No, 46, Vol. 
VL., will be suitable to trim your jacket in mourning 
—either black marten, fox, seal, or Astrakhan. 

Prrptexity.—The bottoms of skirts are bound with 
braid. Use the Demi-polonaise Suit pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 43, Vol. VI., for your best black silk. 

Canri.—Make your black silk with a demi-polo- 
naise. Put side pleatings on the skirt and jet galloon 
with fringe on the demi-polonaise, 














* Tux Yourn’s Companion, of Boston, is a thoroughly 
wide-awake paper, having among its contributors 
such writers us Prof. De Mille, Dr. L I, Hayes, Ed- 
ward Eggleston, Louisa M. Alcott, Sophie May, Mrs. 
Rebecca Harding Davis, and Mrs. Louisa Chandler 
Moulton. No writers more attractive in the country, 
and no publication for young people more enter- 
prising and useful.—{Com.} 
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© Copyina Wure..—By the meaus of the newly in- 

vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 

from the NOP IeeE with the greatest ease. This 

Wheel is equally useful for cntting patterns of all sorts, 

whether from other patterns or from the garments 

themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
‘ill be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OR Falling, Loss, and Untimely Gra 
Fee malting, Mo COPERRY, 49 Bond Ste NY 


R. B.C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 
Bond Street, cures all’Scalp Dise 


R. B.C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., New 
York, cures unnatural redness of the Nose or Face. 


‘BEARDSLEY’S PATENT SEWING-MACHINE | 


NEEDLE-THREADER. 


Best thing out for use. Agents wanted, men and wom- 
en. Quick sales, big profits. Order Circular, or mail 50c. 
forsample. IX L Nrepux Worxs, Ansonia, 




















‘SHOPPING | 


Of every description for Ladies PDE exécuted by 

Mrs. C. G@. PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Send 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 2 cents. 


PARIS NOVELTIES strat 


The Elegant PANSY Corset, the GRACE= 
FUL Corset, NEW BUSTLES, Embroidered 
Underwear, Undressed Kid Gloves, Fine Fans, and 


Gift Goods. 
Cc. DEVIN, 
1192 Broadway. 


ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. Send for cir- 
cular. MORGAN & ALLEN, Agents, 59 John Street. 


A TARA qi STAMPING 
A. HARAUZ’S **.Nb 
Embroidering Establishment is at No. 90 FOURTH 
AVENUE, a few doors above A. 'T. Stewart & Co, 





ws 
Under Sturtevant House, 




















C,6. GUNTHER’S SONS 
502-504 Broadway, 


Offer for the Season their en- 
tire Stock of 


Ladies’ 
H urs, 


including a Very Extensive 
and Elegant Assortment of 


Seal-Skin 


H urs, 


in all Styles and Qualities, 
at greatly 


Reduce 
Prices. 


002-504 Broadway, 


, BARRY’ 


TRICOPHEROUS 


Prevents the Hair from a 
off, eradicates scurf, dandruff, 
&c., keeps it in the most beauti- 
ful condition, and is warranted 
ito cause new Hair to 


GROW ON BALD PLACES, 


Sold by all Druggists. 


A. SELIG, 


(SUCCESSOR TO S. M. PEYSER), 
No. 813 Broadway, New York, 


Is daily receiving new importations of rich DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, such as beaded LACES, GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, and ORNAMENTS of the 
latest styles. Also a full assortment of BERLIN 
ZEPHYRS, Filling, Floss and Embroidery SILKS, 
CHENILLES, Worsted and Silk EMBROIDERIES of 
every description, as STRIPS for Chairs, SLIPPERS, 
Footrests, Towel-racks, Fire and Light SCREENS, 
LAMBREQUINS and CUSHIONS in GOBLIN and 
any other style of EMBROIDERY. GUIPURE and 
POINT LACE work and materials for making the 
same. Particular attention paid to orders. 

Designing and Embroidering of every description 
done at the lowest possible prices. 








Ss 

Has no Wuatrsones or Sreet Rms; no 

Exastio or Russer Banns; is cy adjust- 

. ed, and fits the form perfectly. Send for 

circular. D. C. HALL & CO., No. 44 West Broadway, 
N. Y., Sole Agents for Smith’s Perforated Buckskin 
Under-garments, and Sibley’s Patent Dress Shields, 


DRESS ELEVATOR. 


Instantly changing Skirt from Train to 
Walking, and Walking to Train. 
Price 85c. each. ‘Three free by mail for $1. 
Free by mail, 40c. each, 1 doz. free by mail for $3, 
with full directions. Call or send to W. H. JOHN- 

SON, 267 Broadway, N. Y. AGENTS WANTED. 


“SCHOOLDAY MACAZINE. 
Eighteenth year. The Cheapest and 


best quae Folks’ 
pasate fine $2 ving 


Pee 

0 Agen 

tamp for Speci d ** too 

work with. n Adaross tho Publishers 
J. W. DAUGHADA’ . 
24 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


US AND ORNAMENTAL 


BUILDING PAPER 


Paper Carpeting and Oil Clot! 
Send for Samples and Price-List. 
W. H. H. ROGERS & CO., F. N. DAVIS & CO., 
2&8 College Place, N. Y. Beloit, Wis. 


JRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
povreau & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 





LADIES! JUST THE PAPER FOR YOU 


quisitely il 


Hi 
ings. 


a Box. 


agit 


GET UP A CLUB. x ov ana 
1 1 A New super! ustra- 

Window Gardening, taXitrorrts Gdtarcor Plan 

Bulbs, and Flowers for in-doors, with handsome illustrations o} 


ianging Baskets, Ferneries, and Parlor Decorations. 250 Engrav- 
ice $1 50. 


The Ladies’ Cabinet Initial Note-Paper. 


Rose or Violet Tinted ; 
> Highly perfumed. 
00 2 


Stamp for List Free. 


“LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET,” 


BUSTLE. 
Adiploma 
hasbeenawar- 
dedbytheAm- 7 
erican Insti- py 
tute to A. W. 
Thomas, Pat-'q 
entee& Manu- © 
facturer for 
the light- 
est, stron- 
est, most 


THE STANDARD LOTTA 


able, elas- 
tic, and 
cheapest Bustle in the market. The wear- 
er can sit in any sition whatever without ben: 
or injuring it in the slightest degree, it cl 
entirely up on sitting, and returning with precision *y 
to its original shape on arising. The heaviest dress 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its yg 
pettect form (as is generally the fault). No 
ladies? wardrobe complete without ty 
the Standard Lotta Bustle. For saleo 
every where. Ask for Nos. 10,11, 15, 
18, 22, &e., comprising the various sizes and 
styles. Patentée and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 
White St.,N.¥.; &801 Race St., Phila. 4 


BEAUTIFY THE. SKIN 





BY USING 


LAIRD’S 
“Bloom of Youth.” 


This harmless & delightful toilet 
preparation will removealldiscol- 
orations and blemishes from the 
| skin, leaving it SOFT, CLEAR, 
(OOTH, and BEAUTIFUL. 
Soup Ar aut Deveaisrs, 


THREE PAIR 


Best 2-Button Kid Gloves, $2 753 single pair 
sent, postpaid, $1. Also, a well-selected stock of Mil- 
linery Goods, Laces, and Dress-Trimmings. A splen- 
did ‘Black Dress Silk, $1 25 yard. Heavy Black Silk 
Velvet, only $2 yard—worth double. Samples sent free. 


FINE FURS 


of every description at less than manufacturers’ prices. 
tr Send for Price-List. All goods selected therefrom 
sent C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 


Ter. 


re Sy, | 
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200 Pages, 500 Engravings, and 
is es Colored Plate. 

Published Quarterly, at 25 cents a year. 

First No. for 1874 just issued. A German edition at 


same price. Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


Important to Ladies.—rhrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable Tye. 
‘This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle, The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 

‘ood already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
fhe heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp, Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


The New Florence 


Is the only Sewing-Machine that feeds 
the work backward and _ forward, or 
to the right and left, as the purchaser 
may prefer, It has ‘been greatly IM- 
PROVED & SIMPLIFIED, and is far 


a 


























better than any other machine now in 
the market. 7 FLORENCE SEWING- 
MACHINE COMPANY, Florence, Mass. 

THE LATEST, THE GREATEST, 

THES ‘a : 
mm BEST TUNE BOOK 702 

Church Choirs of all Denominations. 

Price, 81.50. 
Per dozen 8 50. 
‘One Sample Copy, by Mail, 
LEE & WALKER, 922 Obestnut Street, Philadelphis. 
\ 

200 PIANOS» ORGANS, 
New and Second-hand, of First-class 
Makers, will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, 
or on Installments, or for rent, in City or 
Ccountr a this Financial Crisis, by 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broad- 
Way, than ever before offered in New 
York. Agents wanted for the sale of Waters? 
Celebrated Pianos, Concerto and Orches- 
tral Organs. Illustrated Catalogues 
Mailed. Great Inducements to the Trade, 


ADAME A. MICHEL, formerly with Ma- 

Ri GALOUPEAU, 423 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 

turned from Paris with the richest assortment of 

Bonnets and Round Hats from all the leading houses 
of Paris and London. 





REDUCED. 
Union Adams & Co, 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


Shirts & Collars, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


SUSPENDERS, 


ROBES, JACKETS, &c, 


637 BROADWAY. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is d ble with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highcst 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion, We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions, 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of ever 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, ani 
children. | On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 





every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred ee lates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. ‘he Laren represented are for ladi 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises an 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country, The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others, If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Hoss GooD 


Shaw & Eaton 


Are offering THE LATEST NOVELTIES in LACE 
FICHUS, CAPES, COLLARETTES, SCARFS, TIES, 
&c., at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


1105 BROADWAY, bet. 2th & 2th Sts., N.Y. 


AMPLES FREE!!—The Saturday 
Evening Post, 319 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
gives a beautiful Chromo or large Steel En= 
graving to every yearly subscriber! Samples free! 


SOMETHING NEW .—A Toy sent free for 15c. 
Address TOY, 485 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Wwe BURLETON, 21 Clinton Place, near Biway, 
M Bighth St., West. ‘The latest style of Fall Bon: 
nets and Round Hats; also, Mourning Bonnets, 


>A 6 >> BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMOS and a book 


| > of ony pages mailed for FIFTY CENTS, 


by C. LEY, Holland, N. Y. 





y 





Send stamp for Specimen Copy 


+ . ef Ger 1 NEW 
The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet. siome'Paper, devor- 


ed to Flowers, Window eee and Parlor Decorations. Ex- 
e 


lustrated. Ladies will be delighted with it. Delightful 


home pictures of society and Amusements, with useful hints on 
housekeeping and Elegancies. 


ice $1 50 per year, including 8 Choice Chromos. 
« S195 ay ae “ 


Price 25 cents on trial three months. 
AGENTS WANTED. Premium List F.ee. 


Sent, postpaid, by mail. Book Stores have it, 


Handsome present- 
Price 50c- 
Send 


your own initial. 

Attractive Chromo on each Box. 

APERS AT CLUB RATES. 
‘Address 


5 Beekman Street, Room 5, New York. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 


Harrer’s MaGazink, Hauprr’s Weexcy, and Harerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7.00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusontuens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

‘The Powtage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents year payable at the office 
Where received, Subscribers in’Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the ‘Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subseri nce at any time. When no date {- 

Pree ome aaees ase eet 
with the current Volume; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








fied, it is understood 









Terms ror Apvenristne tv Hanprn’s WEEKLY AND 
Hanrren’s Bazar. 
Hai "s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER S BAZAR. 





EHRICH'. 
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FURS! FURS! FURS! FURS! 
Best and Cheapest in the Country. 


Our Furs are exclusively of our own manufacture, 
‘and have all been made up with special attention to 
fineness of Fur and excellence of workmanship. Yet 
our saving of manufacturers’ profits has been so large 
as to explain our startling prices. 

We cordially invite ladies to examine our Furs, and 
‘will always esteem it a pleasure to show them, whether 
they are ready to purchase or not. 

‘e allow no misrepresentations. Every article war- 
ranted as represented. 


Ladies’ Furs. 


Real Mink Sets, all very fine quality, at $33, $38, $40, 
$45, $48, and upward. F 

peel Feel Sets, very beautiful, at $28, $30, $35, and 
upwar : 

Real Lynx Sets, very fashionable, at $22, $25, $28. 

Russian Fox Sets at $20, worth $35. 

Special bargains in real Silver Fox, real Chinchilla, 
real Ermine, and real Grebe Sets. 

Black Polar Lynx Sets, beautiful muff and beautiful 
boa, at $5 95. 

Elegant real Alaska Sable Sets at $10 45, $12, $15, 
$18. We call special attention to these sets. 

Real Black Astrakhan Sets, good quality, at $5 35, 

Black Marten Sets, very fine, at $8 50, $3, $10. 

English Seal Sets, lined and finished equal to real 
seal, at $7, $8; sold generally at $15. 

Brown French Mink Sets, muff and boa, very best 
quality, at $5 75, $6 75. 
sane French Ermine Sets, muff and boa, at $2 68, 

» $6. 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 
In real Seal Sacques, real Nutria Sacques, real As- 
trakhan, and Iceland Lamb Sacques. 


Children’s Furs. 


The variety of our Misses’ and Children’s Furs is so 
extensive that to enumerate them would be next 

to impossible. 

Children’s beautiful Coney Sets, muff and boa,at$1 15. 
{§ Misses’ white Fox Sets, very fine, at $2. 

Misses’ real Siberian Squirrel Sets, at $4 50, worth $5 50. 

White Coney Caps, best Fur, nicely lined, with head, 
wing, and eartabs, at 48c.; sold every where at $1. 

‘Children’s white Coney Sacques, very best Fur, lined 
with quilted silk and pocket, at $4 89, for children 
from 2 to 4 years. Larger sizes proportionately cheap. 


Fur Trimmings in Immense Variety, 
‘These goods have all been reduced 40 per cent. from 
former prices. 


RP ae pe 


We shall send these Toys to the coun- 
try, but only when prepaid. Goods not 
eal satisfactory can be returned, when the 
money will be immediately’ refunded, ol 
Wishing to reduce the immense stock of Toys which 
we have imported from Europe, and being unwilling to 
interfere with other departments, we shall, on Monday, 
open our whole stock of Elegant Toys and Holiday 
Goods on the third floor, fearing them to the public 
without reserve. We shail offer these toys at less than 
they can be bought at wholesale. We very pressingly 
urge upon superintendents of Sunday-schools, asy- 
lume, &c., especially those who gave us their kind pat- 
ronage in 1872, to make their selections as soon as pos- 
sible. We will sheectaly pack and hold the goods for 
them until wanted. All who wish to see the most 
novel and most interesting productions in the realm 
of Santa Claus, and all who wish to buy the cheapest 
toys in the United States are cordially invited to pay a 
visit to our 


NEW TOY DEPARTMENT. 


oe EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS in Real 
Laces, Black Silks, Alpacas, Shawls, Cloaks, 
Dress Trimmings, &., &¢. 

We have just received the first two Prizes at the 
American Institute Fair for the superior quality of our 
Ladies’ and Infants’ Wear and Millinery Goods, and, 
therefore, feel warranted in cating. the attention o} 
Ladies to our superb assortment oi 

TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED 


HATS, FEATHERS, FLOWERS, RIBBONS, 


and FULL TROUSSEAUX for LADIES, 
MISSES, AND INFANTS, 


We make a specialty of Fine French Underwear. 


Send for Fall Catalogue to 


HHRICH’S, 
287 & 289 8th AVE, “Wow ork.” 


CREAT REDUCTIONS 


In BLACK YAK LACES, BLACK YAK, 
with Jet; SPANISH, with Jet; FRENCH- 
MADE WORSTED FRINGE, GIMP, Same 
Shade for Headings. 








(7~ Orders by Mail promptly filled. 


Miller & Grant, 


No. 879 Broadway. 


LEASAN'TT and profitable employment for 
Deen te had by taking subserigtions for W OMEN 
COWHAT OMAN SHOULD KNOW.” 
A complete book on the physiology, health, and life of 
women. . Has sold tremendously, and, as it is the only 
work of the kind ever written by a woman, is highly 
prized. Some lady agents have sold over 500 copies 
already. Notwithstanding the times, this book will 
sell jarrel Senple sheets and terms sent free, by 
J. M. DDART & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


VISITING 165MarketSt 
Cards 50cts, x ARK, 
A Pack of 30 ¥. ¢. Anilerson.s= Jersey 
Post paid by samples sent 


(RENCH EMBROIDERIES axp STAMPING.— 

'Y. Vicourovx, 122 4th Ave., N.Y. Lingerie, Ladies’ 
and Babies’ Trousseau. Direct importation. Finest stock 
on hand. Orders filled with care. Sy of Mono- 
grams. MACHINES and Perforated PATTERNS. 











‘OUR REDUCTIONS SUCCESSFUL!!! 


t= Constant Additions of New and Desirable 
Goods, at Prices to Suit the Times ! 





LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY AND TWENTIETH ST.; 
GRAND STREET AND CHRYSTIE, New York. 








r 
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NEW YORK. 


A DELICATE SOAP 


New Vork House, No. 112 5th Ave. 


i AB E Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 
WM. KENABE & CO. Baltimore and 
New York. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
POPULAR PRICES. 


LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, & INFANTS’ 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 


MISSES’ CLOTH SACQUES. 

POPLIN, SERGE, AND SAILOR SUITS. 
FLANNEL, CASHMERE, and SILK WRAPPERS. 
INFANTS’ WALKING COATS and CLOAKS. 
COMPLETE WARDROBES FOR INFANTS. 


LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS, in great variety, ready 
made and to order. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN CORSETS, &c. 


PARIS & CITY MADE GARMENTS, 
ALL GREATLY REDUCED, to close the season. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 
Are offering GREAT INDUCEMENTS in 


STRIPED INDIA LONG SHAWLS, 
from $20 and upward. 


FILLED CENTRE SQUARE SHAWLS, 
$36 and upward. 
DOMESTIC AND SCOTCH WOOL LONG AND 
SQUARE SHAWLS, 
SQUARE, LONG BROCHE PAISLEY SHAWLS, 
LONG and SQUARE FRENCH CAMEL’S-HAIR 
STRIPED and FILLED SHAWLS, 


ALL GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 
FUR DEPARTMENT. 


SEAL SACQUES, MUFF, BOA, and CAP to match. 
“ “ « ' « ~ trimmed with Otter. 

LADIRS' and GENTS’ SEAL CAPS, GLOVES, AND 
COLLARS. 

SABLE, MINK, CHINCHILLA, ERMINE, BLACK 
MARTEN, and other sets. 

FUR TRIMMINGS. 

FUR ROBES. 

LADIES’ FUR-LINED CARRIAGE CLOAKS, &c. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 


UNDERWEAR, and HOSIERY, 
In great variety and at Very Low Prices. 


BROADWAY, cor. Nineteenth Street. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any Fieurr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 a8 to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
uuder the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUITYNo. 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-frovt Oyer-skirt 
and eee eee 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blonse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind. Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
eta (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). E 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT. 















18 

















15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKIN 

SUIT. iow “37 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBL) 

LONAISE WALKING SUIT « 98 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WAL! U “4 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING « “ os 
LADIES’ AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- 

NASTIC SUIT.............. aves 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT. “ 32 





UIT. 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQ' 








WALKING SUIT...............- eee sien Oe 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT “ 39 





DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front. 4 

TIGHT-FITTING DOUBLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ 45 

SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short | 








Pouf Walking Skirt aT 
DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQ) 

Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 

Long Walking Skirt................ “ aT 





DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT. “ 48 
WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with 
Sleeves ....... wares esse ce 
TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-B 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Pawerns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please eon the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 













Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


s9- Hanrne & Brorures will send either of the 
Following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


t2- Harrre's Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


i 

SARA COLERIDGE’S MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by 
her Daughter, With Two Portraits on Steel. Crowa 
8yo, Cloth, $2 50. 


I. 

PLUMER’S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Hints and 
Helps in Pastoral Theology. By Wraaam 8. Puv- 
mer, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Ii. 

HERVEY’S CHRISTIAN RHETORIC. A System 
of Christian Rhetoric, for the Use of Preachers and 
Other Speakers. By Grorce Wixrrep Hervey, 
M.A., Author of “Rhetoric of Conversation,” Prin 
ciples of Courtesy," &c. 8yo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Iv. 

PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Sub-Trop- 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. By 
Niooras Puce, U. 8, Consul, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Profusely Illustrated from the Author's own Sketch- 
es; Soueeating also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Ga" Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 








1. 

HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. By F. W. Ros- 
1nson, Author of “For Her Sake,” “Carry's Con- 
fession,” ‘No Man's Friend," ‘Poor Humanity,” 
“Little Kate Kirby,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


2. 
HARPER'S LIBRARY EDITION OF WILKIE 
COLLINS'S NOVELS. Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.— POOR MISS FINCH.—MAN AND 
WIFE. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
each. Other yolumes will be issued shortly. 


3. 

THE TWO WIDOWS. By Annie Tuomas, Author 
of “Denis Donne,” “Called to Account,” “Played 
Out,” ‘A Passion in Tatters," “ The Dower House,” 
“ Maud Mohan," &. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 








t2~ Harrerr & Brorurns will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Piauos for $2902 
We answer—Itcosts less thal 
to make any $EOO Piuno sol 

hrough Agents, all of whom make 
00 per ct. profit, We have 
no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
z lies at Factory price, and warrant 

'e Jo ‘BS Years, Send for Illustrated cir- 

cular, in which we tefer to over SOO Bankers, Merchants, 

&c. ‘some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 

in 44 States and Territories, “Please state where you saw 
notice, 


U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


WORKING CLASS Me xFemate,s208 

SS week employment at 
home, day or evening ; no capital; instructions & valua- 
blepackageof goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6 


return stamp, M. Youne & Co., 173 Greenwich St., N.Y. 





























Every baby must havelt, Is Tronovonte 
warmi-rrooy, protects clothing, retains 
Tinen diaper. avoids pins, permits circa- 
Intion of air. Recommended by physicians 
and all mothers whose children have worn 
them. Made in 4 sizes—1, smallest; 4 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
CO., 582 Broadway, N. Y. Sample mailed 
on Feceipt of $1. Sold also, by Stewart, 
f os Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 
a 4 and first-class Infants Clothing, Fancy and 
Dry Goods Stores, Atk for EUREKA DIAPER; see they benr stamp of 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other. “Agents wate. 


CURL XOUH, HARB-—A new Sctentifc Dis- 
covery. It can be done in 5 minutes. Particu- 
larsfree. Address SouruwesteRN AGrNoy,Carthage,Mo. 


GR A771 ronre and expenses to good Canvase- 
ers. Articles new and staple as flour. 
Samples free, C. M. Lintraton,Chicago. 


$495 * MONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 


Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


$37 5 A MON'TH to Male or Female Agents. 








NOVELTY COMPANY, Biddeford, Me. 


PER DAY, 1000 Agents wanted. Particulars 
free.” A. H. BLAIR & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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“The Giant of the Monthlies.” 


Methodist Quarterly Review. 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME, WITH 
UNPARALLELED ATTRACTIONS. 


CIRCULATION OVER 135,000. 


——.>—_ 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER, 1873, 


Conrents: 
THE WATER WAYS OF NEW YORE. 
With Siateen Illustrations, 
GREEK NUN.—A.D. 450. 
AROUND LAKE LEMAN. By Ratpn Krerer. 
With Nineteen Illustrations, 
THE ORGAN-GRINDER. (Illustrated.) 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA.—Il. Mexnoorso anp 
Crear Lakx. By Cuantzs Norpuorr. 
With Eight Mustrations. 


THE LIVING LINK. By tm Avrnor or “Tne 
Dover Cin,” “THe AMrRioan Bano,” nro. 
Cuavver VI, Walled in.—VIL A Parley with the 
Jailers.—VIII. Miss Plympton Bafiled.—IX. Sir 
Lionel Dudleigh.—X. Leon.—XI. Lucy. 
With Three Illustrations, 
THE PARTING SOUL. 
LIEBER AND NIEBUHR. 
FALSE. 
A GOLDEN WEDDING. With Ten Illustrations. 
SOUTH-COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND.— 
(Saunter IX.) With Fight Illustrations. 


POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF INDIAN SUM- 
MER. With Map. 


DELGRADO. 

THE MIRACULOUS PICTURE. 

A CHAPTER OF GOSSIP. 

A LEGEND OF CRAWFORD NOTCH. 
PANIC IN WALL STREET. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 








During nearly a quarter of a century Harrrr's Mac- 
Azuxe has stood confessedly unrivaled and beyond the 
reach of rivalry. In the comprehensiveness of its 
scope, as in the effectiveness of its method, it had no 
precedent; and in these it could be rivaled only by 
being excelled. It was the first, as it has remained, 
the only Popular Magazine, in the fullest sense of that 
term, ever established. 

Harper's Macazin«: has steadily pursued the meth- 
od which at the outset secnred its unprecedented suc- 
cess; and its success has ever been its opportunity— 
enabling its publishers to secure, at whatever cost, the 
productions of the most brilliant Historians, Novelists, 
and Essayists in America and Europe; to maintain 
the highest standard of literary excellence; to enrich 
its pages with accounts, from the greatest living sci- 
entists, of new and important discoveries; and to se- 
cure the best illustrations and the most perfect typo- 
graphical execution made possible by the advance- 
ment of the Fine and the Mechanic Arts. 

Among the permanent features which have given to 
Harren’s Macazinx its present commanding and un- 
assailable position may be mentioned the following: 

I. Splendidly Illustrated Articles of Travel, embrac- 
ing every part of the known world and including ev- 
ery important exploration of the unknown. 

II. Illustrated Papers, containing the pith and pro- 
fase pictorial embellishment of notable new works, or 
collections of works, belonging to the department of 
Travels, Science, or History. 

II. The publication, serially, of the most important 
literary productions of the time, during their progress 
and previous to their publication in book form. These 
comprise not only serial stories from such writers as 
Wiixur Corzins, Cartes Reave, Professor Dr Mitte, 
Anruony Trontore, Miss Tuaokrray, and Miss Mv- 
100k, but also serials of an entirely different character, 
such as Etro Casrevan’s “Republican Movement in 
Europe,” Monovure D. Conway's “ Sonth-Coast Saun- 
terings in England,” Porte Crayon’s “ Mountains,” 
Cuantes Norpnorr's brilliant papers on the Pacific 
Coast, and the ‘‘ Recollections of an Old Stager.” 

IV. The Editor’s Easy Cuare, contributed by the 
most graceful of living essayists, and consisting of 
genial discussions upon esthetic and social topics. 

V. Regular editorial Monthly Summaries of Scien- 
tific Progress, Contemporary Literature, and Current 
History. 

VI. The Editor's Drawrr—the most entertaining 
Miscellany published, fall of piquant details of Gossip 
and Anecdote. This department has become one of 
the “popular institutions” of the country. 

Unsurpassed in these permanent features, Harrer’s 
Maaazrxz is not less felicitous in those ever-varying 
attractions which give to each Number an individual- 
ity of its own and make it what its title claims, a 
“New Monrury Macazrne"—as fresh and novel as 
if it were the first of the series. Apart from its serials, 
Hanrer’s Macazcxe offers more entirely new matter 
to its readers each month than would equal the full 
contents of a single number of any of its contempo- 
raries. 

With the present Number is commenced the Forty- 
Eighth Volume, which in interest and attractiveness 
wil! surpass its predecessors. Beyond this the pub- 
lishers make no promises. In the future, as in the 
past, the success of the Magazine will be achieved, not 
through any short-lived sensation, literary, political, 
or theological, but through constant efforts to meet 
the wants and taste of the reading public. 
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FACETIZ. 

‘Tue Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in a certain col- 
lege recently gave the class 
a problem to think of dur- 
ing the night, and answer 
the next day. The ques- 
tion was this: “If a hole 
were bored through the cen- 
tre of the earth, from side 
to side, and a ball dropped 
into it, what motions would 
the ball pass through, and 
where would it come to a 
state of rest?” The next 
morning a student was call- 
ed up to solve the problem. 
“ What answer have you to 
give to the question 2” ask- 
ed the professor. ‘ Well, 
really,” replied the student, 
“T have not thought of the 





main question, but of a pre- 
liminary one. How are you 
going ‘to get that hole 
jored through 2” 
a 
Tur Exp or Te Worn 
—To make money. 


ea Se 

A. reverend gentleman, 
during a sojourn among the 
hills of New Hampshire, 
stopping at the door of a 
cottage, inquired of the oc- 
cupant if there were any 
Episcopalians in the neigh- 
borhood. ‘I don’t exactly 
know,” replied the dame, 
rubbing her head with a 
knitting-needle, “but I be- 
lieve John shot one in the 
garden -last week, but he 
thought it was a chip- 
munk.” 


“Shall I marry No. 1 and hire No. 2 to take care of her, or shall I marry No. 2 and have her take care of me? 


The man whose hair 
turned white in a single 
night is surpassed by the 
Boston girl who lost hers 
completely in one dance. 


oa, 
A tailor, while at Long 
Branch for his holiday, one 
morning, on emerging from 
the water, into which he 
had taken a ‘‘header,” 
found himself close to a 
customer who had long 
been in his debt. Seizing 
the opportunity, “I say, 
Sir,” ue cried, salen ae 
‘ou going to settle my lit- 
he eecomnt?”” “Oh, you 
shall have it at once,” was 
the ready reply, “if you 
have got my bill with you.” 





TRUE ENJOYMENT. 


Wise Boy. “Oh, you're 
a girl, you are, and only 
like going to a party just to 
dance. I don’t care about. 
that a bit; and I shouldn’t 
go at all if I wasn’t sure to 
get a lot of things to eat 
that ‘ll make meill, and then 
the doctor will come, and 
T'll have another holiday.” 


ene et gras 
We have many beautiful 
meteors these autumn 
nights. One eyening a 
tender swain said to his 
“sweetness,” “Some of 
these falling stars seem to 
leave behind them a bright 
path, as if they were celes- 
tial messengers flying earth- 
ward, the dust of heaven 
falling from their feet, and 
making a track of light be- 
hind.” To which the maid 
replied, “ They allers makes 
me think about the circus 
man that swallowed fire.” 


pager 

A friend of humanity, in 
view of the rage for polit- 
ical speech-making, we arc 
informed by a medical au- 
thority, wishes to ascertain 
a secret and expeditious 
method of communicating 
lock-jaw. 
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Younc De Boots cetesraTep u1s GOLDEN 


WEDDING RECENTLY. 


THE BACHELOR’S QUESTION. 
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AT Miss BELLA Briccs’s BAWL EVERY BODY 








ATTENDED. 
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BULLION THREW OPEN HIS MAGNIFICENT HousE TO 
THE Pusiic LAstT WEEK, CROWDS WERE PRESENT. 
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A little girl who was vis- 
ae the family of a neigh- 
bor heard them speak of her 
father as a widower, and 
on her return home, said, 
“Pa, are you a widower?” 
“Yes, my'child. Don’t you 
know that your mother 
is dead?”_ “Why, yes, T 
know that mother is dead; 
but then you always told me 
you were a New Yorker.” 
eA Bess 


OrGan Grixpers. — Says 
anervous man: “Who ever 
heard of one of them dying 
in a small-pox hospital, or 
of meningitis, or catchin; 
typhoid fever, or poll-evif; 
or king’s-evil, or any oth- 
er evil that attacks decent 
folks? Who ever heard of 
one of them being lost at 
sea, or smashed up by a 
railway collision, or falling 
from a scaffold, or getting 
drowned while on a fishin; 
excursion, or being kill 
by an explosion of kerosene 
or glycerine, or shooting 
three fingers off with a rifle, 
ot being kicked to death by 
amusket? All these acci- 
dents are constantly occur- 
ring, and killing somebody, 
but no organ grinder is of 
the number. At least I am 
sorry to say I never heard 
of any.” 

er 

COMPARATIVELY WELL OFF. 
—You hear people saying, 
“Tve half amind.” Lucky 
folks to possess even so 
much as this! Many of us 
seem to haye none at all. 
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A COOD GIRL 


” PLAIN COOK. 
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SOME OF THE THINGS WHICH WILL HAVE TO COME DOWN. 


DESPERATE! 
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Mepicat. Man (gingerly). “1 think—perhaps—you might—drop a Line, and have your Wife come down.” 
Patient. “Oh, Doctor, you're always for such Extreme Measures!” 





A young woman of a very 
pradish turn was hurt in a 
railway accident and taken 
to the hospital, when the 
doctor asked her what was 
the matter with her. One 
of her limbs, she said, was 
injured. ‘ Well,” he return- 
ed, “but which limb?” 
“Oh, I can’t tell you, doctor, 
but it's one of my limbs.” 
“Oh, nonsense!” cried the 
doctor, ont of all patience ; 
“which is it—the limb you 
thread a needle with?” 
“No, Sir,” she answered, 
with’a blush; “the limb f 
wear a garter on.” 


a 

‘A missionary among the 
freedmen in Tennessee, aft- 
er relating to some little 
colored children the story of 
Ananias and Sapphira, ask- 
ed them ay God does not 
strike every body dead that 
tells a lie, when one of the 
least in the room quickly 
answered, ‘‘ Because there 
wouldu’t be any body left.” 





ae 
“Weight for the wagon,” 
sang the fat lady. 


ean peeetee 
“A strong prejudice,” 
writes a lady, “exists on 
the part of the natives of 
India against European ed- 
ucation and Christianity. 
A few instances occur of 
conversion in the true sense 
of the term; but I am sor. 
to say too many leave 
their own castes for what 
they can get by the change. 
Iwas once hiring a servant, 
and asked him, ‘ What caste 
are you?’ ‘Oh,’ said he, 
with a broad grin, ‘I am 
mistress’s caste; I can eat 
and drink any thing.’” 











Curr ror Con- 
Eat and drink as 
er you possibly 
can of all soris of things 
without any restriction 
whatsoever, except only 
that they are perfectly in- 
sipid, or else unsayory. 
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about half a tea-spoonful of essential oil of cloves 
or cinnamon, strain through a wire gauze or per- 
forated tin strainer, and bottle in wide-mouthed 
jars, which should be corked to keep out dust. 
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ge A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 
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> With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for December 13 was sent out 
gratuitously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing further installments of Far- 
JEon’s new Christmas Story, “GOLDEN 
Grain ;’ “THE Paristans,” by Lorp 
Lyrron ; and “ Puineas Repux,” by 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Another illustrated E1cut-pace Sup- 
PLEMENT will be sent out gratuitously 
with the Number of Harper’s WEEKLY 
for December 20. 





t@ An ErcuT-pace SUPPLEMENT, 
with magnificent full-page illustrations, 
containing the first part of a 


NEW CHRISTMAS STORY 


by AnrHony TrRoLiopre, of unusual 
brilliancy and interest, will be sent out 
gratuitously with the next Number of 
the Bazar. 


(a A Cut Paper Pattern of a Boy’s Ward- 
robe, consisting of Sack Overcoatwith Cape, Facket, 
Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knickerbockers, for 
Boys from 4 to9 Years old, will be published*with 
our next Number. For Complete List of Cut Pa- 
per Patterns published see Advertisement on page 
815. 





SPARING THE ROD. 


‘VERY body has a theory about the man- 
agement of children, and, considering 
that in every household, as a rule, there are 
two theories at least, if no more, it is won- 
derful that so few children fall to the ground, 
so to speak. Between both the small folks 
must have a hard time of it; and what must 
be the confusion in the immature brains when 
grandparents and aunts to the third and 
fourth generation infringe on the patent of 
authority with their own pet hobbies! Some 
one says that we should bear a steady hand, 
with a rod in it. Granted the steady hand; 
but we give in our verdict against the rod, 
which works no miracles, and is powerless 
to divine the hidden treasures of character. 
Perhaps this may seem like impugning 
the wisdom of’ an authority so ancient as 
Soromon’s; but the old dispensation was 
utterly against sparing the rod in any thing; 
it was an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth, till Christianity worked out the prob- 
lem of man’s deserts and necessities by an- 
other proportion, and gave us the solution 
in a new commandment. In all the world 
there is no such responsibility as the bring- 
ing up of a child in the way he should go; 
but the way he should go is not always that 
which is contrary to his nature and inclina- 
tions. Many seem to act upon the principle 
that if the child has no relish for any partic- 
ular thing that appears good to the adult 
judgment, he must be disciplined into it. 
In this way church-going has been rendered 
distasteful to numbers, simply because the 
guardians of youth have not hesitated to in- 
flict it upon them without alleviationp be- 
fore their unformed minds could grasp the 
shadow of an interest in service or sermon. 
It is to be feared that there are more rods 
than those of birch to be spared. The dark 
closet is worse than the Russian knout; pub- 
lic reproof hardens the sensitive mind; the 





deprivation of a meal has the effect of visit- 
ing the offenses of the will upon the body. 
But in the matter of absolute blows, it has 
been asserted that no one whips a child ex- 
cept in a passion, though we know that many 
a conscientious disciple of SOLOMON has ad- 
ministered this corrective more in sorrow 
than in anger, with a shrinking recognition 
of original sin, and a belief that the sooner 
the deyil was whipped out of a subject the 
better. “I shall whip you for this when 
you go to bed at night,” one of this school 
used to say, delaying the matter in hand, 
lest her wrath should lend impetus to the 
blow; and the wretched little culprit would 
wince every time she recalled it, and sud- 
denly think of it in the midst of her games, 
till it blotted the sunshine, and spoiled the 
flavor of her food, and stole the sweetness 
out of the hours. But as surely as bed-time 
came, though she had suffered in anticipa- 
tion all day, though she fondly hoped the 
promise had been forgotten, yet just so sure- 
ly came its fulfillment from this mistaken 
mother, who loved her child beyond a doubt. 
Now if we consider the loss of nervous force 
that one such experience is capable of caus- 
ing, the wear and tear that the mental pain 
brings about, and if we multiply it by the 
numerous occasions for correction that occur 
in a child’s life, we shall reach some estimate 
of the probable loss of vitality to the system, 
which can never be repaired. And further- 
more, each time that the rod is administered 
it leaves the victim in a condition less calcu- 
lated to resist any wayward impulse. There 
are others, we are aware, who punish in hot 
blood, and think they are doing God’s sery- 
ice, when a blow has been known to maim a 
child for life. A box with five nails in it is 
one of the favorite modes of torture, more 
dangerous in its effects than the thumb- 
screw of the Inquisition. It is such a handy 
method of giving discipline that it is almost 
irresistible to the provoked guardian of help- 
lessness ; it requires no preparation, and, be- 
sides taking the miscreant by surprise, offers 
him the advantages of astronomical observa- 
tions. But, in truth, it is no joking matter, 
as many physicians can testify who have had 
the increasing brain diseases of children to 
contend with. The fact is, the frame of the 
most robust child is of such delicate struct- 
ure, its muscles and fibres are in such a plas- 
tic, formative state, that the utmost ténder- 
ness is requisite to insure the complete men- 
tal and physical health. 

Children are whipped for disobedience 
when they have totally forgotten the com- 
mand, and their minds are not sufficiently 
matured to maintain it; they are often 
whipped when they are merely. fretting an 
elder by their importunities; they are 
whipped for spoiling their clothes, acci- 
dents which are as grievous to the poor little 
souls as to their parents; they are whipped 
for ill tempers engendered by late hours, un- 
wholesome food, and exposure at children’s 
parties; for awkwardnesses at table, which 
bring their own sufficient punishment; for 
failures in lessons too hard for them, and for 
giving blow for blow. There is the mother 
who slaps back when her child offers her a 
blowinone of his tempers; but ifshe had ney- 
er given him the first lesson in the use of the 
rod, do you think he would have evolved it 
from his inner consciousness, from the love 
of original sin? There are other women 
who spare the rod where their own children 
are concerned, but are not frugal of it to oth- 
ers that chance brings under their authori- 
ty. Achild coming in with its bruises to its 
mother, who was amused with company, im- 
patient of interruption and deaf to its com- 
plaints, received a smart blow when it need- 
ed sympathy and comfort; and though an- 
other mother replies, “Oh, I never whip my 
children unless they need it richly,” yet if 
the habit of whipping is once formed, the 
blows are sometimes in danger of falling, 
through heedlessness, upon unoffending 
heads. And here, perhaps, our opponents 
might ery, “How are we to punish children 
without the rod? Are we to allow them to 
run wild, unreproved? Shall we ignore 
their faults, and wink at their disobediences ? 
We ourselves were brought up by the rod, 
and we flattered ourselves that we had not 
disgraced the method. Before a child can 
understand reason he can appreciate correc- 
tion.” But how can he appreciate correction 
before understanding reason? Doubtless 
he can appreciate pain; but it carries no 
lesson unless accompanied by reason, and 
when that is present, why not persuade it 
rather than resort to the scourge? The dif- 
ficulty lies in the fact that it is vastly more 
troublesome to spare the rod than to use it; 
any body—who has the heart—can whip a 
child; it does not demand any strength of 
character, nor any patience, nor any inyen- 
tion, nor the least exercise of intellect, and 
only a small fraction of time, as every body 
knows. On the other hand, in sparing the 
rod we must not grudge the hours used in 
contending mentally with the faults of child- 
hood, nor the ciltivation of patience re- 
quired; it may, it will, abridge our time for 
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reading, interrupt our leisure, distract at- 
tention from the fashions, deprive us of some 
social intercouse, but the reward will far 
outweigh the effort. There are those who 
appear to regard children as.so many hin- 
derances to ease and comfort and order, and 
do not seem to remember that the fate of 
nations lies in the hands of a little child, 
and that in the same measure as his body is 
healthily fitted for its part here, and his soul 
for the inevitable Hereafter, in the same pro- 
portion will the heirs of the future refrain 
from following after strange gods. There 
is enough of pain and unhappiness in the na- 
ture of things certain to fall to the share of 
each human being, the knowledge of which 
should make us hesitate to add to it by so 
much as a finger’s weight; and though it may 
be urged that the child is medicined in its 
youth to save it from greater miseries, yet 
have not other methods of regeneration 
proved as efficacious? Christianity has no 
weapons but charity and patience, and yet 
it works miracles. 





ENGAGEMENTS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 

F we were writing a school composition 
on the subject of engagements, we should 
say there are many different kinds of en- 
gagements. There is the engagement be- 
tween two hostile armies, the engagement 
between master and apprentice, and the en- 
gagement to marry between man and wom- 
an, which perhaps partakes somewhat of the 
nature of both the preceding forms of en- 
gagement. This latter, however, so lords it 
over all others as to be the engagement of the 
world—the one always meant unless some 
other be specified. If a man or a woman is 
reported “engaged,” it would be considered 
a mere jest or witticism if any thing else 
than a marriage engagement were meant. 

So much for our title. 

There is an almost universal disapproba- 
tion of long engagements, but there seems 
to be no prejudice whatever against engage- 
ments. In many communities an engage- 
ment seems to have as much moral force, as 
much binding power, as marriage. This is 
surely wrong. There ought to be no real 
marriage. engagement except the marriage 
vow. Often the time between- engagement 
and marriage is the only time which the 
high contracting powers have to form any 
real acquaintance with each other. That is 
little enough ; but why should that little be 
deprived of its value by making the engage- 
ment a contract which it is as shameful to 
break, and from which it is as humiliating 
to retreat, as marriage itself? The young 
man and the young woman are mutually at- 
tracted, temporarily fascinated, superficially 
engaged. Under the glamour of love the 
chances are very much against their finding 
each other out before it is too late. But 
why make the engagement so iron-clad that 
even if they do find each other out, they 
can not act on their knowledge without in- 
curring the disgrace and dishonor that wait 
on the broken word? If they- are really 
adapted to each other, they need no outward 
bond to bind them together. Inward at- 
traction is stronger than any, than all, out- 
ward force. If they are not adapted to each 
other, it is cruel to bring all the stress and 
strain of custom and character to keep them 
together when they have once begun, never 
so slightly, to draw apart. 

This is a matter which belongs to parents 
rather than to children, to adult rather than 
to adolescent society. Nothing can exceed 
the reprobation with which we Americans 
behold the heartless Continental parent se- 
lecting the most eligible available match 
for his daughter, without regard to her pref- 
erences, precisely as he would buy her a 
house or a horse. Almost equally reprehen- 
sible, I sometimes think, is the laissez-faire 
manner in which the American father per- 
mits his inexperienced young daughter to 
drift, to drop, to rush into the arms of the 
man who happens to be around at the time. 

“Never!” said an energetic mother, who 
had been discussing the mésalliance of a 
neighbor's child—* never!” and she set her 
teeth and puckered her brow into an ex- 
pression that would have sent dismay to the 
breast of an ineligible young man—“ never 
shall a young man come into my house that 
I would not be willing my daughter should 
marry !” 

It may not be possible, it may not be nec- 
essary, it may not be effective, to carry mat- 
ters with quite so high a hand. It may be 
that if every undesirable young man is un- 
ceremoniously brow-beaten off the front- 
door step, your daughter will meet him in 
the drawing-room next door, and fall raven- 
ously in love with him. It may be, too, that 
you have unskillfully taken his measure, 
and that the match will be immediately and 
pre-eminently happy, and presently brill- 
iant; that the objectionable young man 
will be the staff of your old age, and that 
you will tell a thousand times oyer to his 
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merry children the tale of your aversion 
and his repulsion. So the late Lord Timo- 
thy Dexter sent outa cargo of warming-pans 
to the West Indies, which warming-pans, 
being used by the natives to boil molasses, 
came to be in great demand, and made Lord 
Timothy’s fortune. All the’same it remains 
that he was a silly lord, and that successful 
business is not ordinarily conducted by car- 
rying coals to Newcastle. In love and in 
traffic, in spite of a few occasional excep- 
tions, effects may be approximately calcu- 
lated from causes. A girl, never so well 
trained and guided, may fortuitously and 
fatuously make a bad match, and a girl left 
_to herself and the mere chances of life may 
stumble into a good match. 

Yet, take society through, the girl is most 
‘likely to marry suitably whose parents are 
the head of the family ; who command their 
society, and do not simply and indiscrimi- 
nately accept what comes; who know the 
history, surroundings, and character of the 
young men who frequent their house; who 
cause themselves to be consulted and de- 
ferred to, and do not consider it the whole 
duty of the affectionate Christian parent to 
withdraw into the background and let the 
young men and maidens work out their own 
salvation and destruction. It is very much 
to the credit of Young America that it bears 
this test so well, but it would be very much 
to its benefit if it were not put to so severe 
atest. But fathers and mothers seem some- 
times to proceed on the assumption that be- 
cause they do not, and are not in the slight- 
est degree moved to, fall in love with a 
young man or a young woman, therefore 
their sons and daughters will not. So they 
suffer the approach, they even themselves 
invite the presence, of young people out 
of kindness, or indifference, or indolent 
complacence, or for their own convenience 
—young people whose careless occasional 
company is not disagreeable to them, is 
perhaps rather agreeable than otherwise, 
but a close alliance with whom they would 
not for an instant contemplate; and some 
fine morning they awaken and find to their 
dismay that John and Jennie, that Sophie 
and Sam, have contracted an irresistible af- 
fection for each other, and are resolutely 
determined to be married or buried forth- 
with. Why should they not, indeed? Why 
should the father rage, and the mother im- 
agine vain things? It is quite in the natu- 
ral course of events, and the parents set the 
ball in motion. I should be very far from 
saying that a man or maiden takes whoever 
comes to hand, but every one knows that 
contiguity is an immense force in that proc- 
ess which is called “falling in love.” If 
the parents furnished the contiguity, why 
should they complain of the consequences ? 
It would be too bald and otherwise inade- 
quate to say that if parents will not exert 
themselves to make good matches for their 
children, they need not be chagrined if the 
children make bad matches. In a country 
where marriage is assumed to be founded 
on love, and permits no outward resources, 
a too active intervention in procuring it 
might be dangerous; but there is neither 
danger nor unwisdom in every parent’s doing 
every thing in his power to secure the op- 
portunity and the probability of his child’s 
marrying well if he warries at all. It is 
not dangerous for the father to supplement 
the daughter’s inexperience, for the mother 
her son’s, with their own experience. They 
may not be continually appearing on the 
stage as the Deus ex machina, but it is in 
their power to do behind the curtain a great 
deal of skillful, prudent, and perfectly hon- 
orable work to make this drama of the new 
lives run smoothly to the end. 

One thing at least they can insist on, that 
an engagement shall be no engagement, but 
only an arrangement, and that marriage 
alone shall be irrevocable. As I have said, 
this must be done by the elders. The young- 
sters in their eestasy will vow right and left, 
and I suppose we may as well say with Mrs. 
BrowninG, “Oh, lovely lady, let them vow!” 
but let the parents maintain, rising up early 
and maintaining it, that these vows have 
no force and no power beyond the moment 
that they areissued. Say to the young man, 
“TI am quite willing you should marry my 
daughter if you both continue in the same 
mind. But if at any moment between this 
and the hour of your marriage her feelings 
change, I shall justify her in withdrawing 
from the marriage, and I shall hold you in 
like manner equally free. I hold you both 
free to fall in love with other persons, or to 
relinquish the society of each other without 
giving any reason and without incurring 
any reproach.” 

Does this seem to give up the trusting 
girl to the wiles of the gay deceiver, make 
her the prey of the fickle and the false? I 
think that trusting girl has rather had her 
day, and her ghost may as well be dismiss- 
ed. But even the trusting girl is not half 
so much the prey of the flirt who trifles with 
and deserts her, as of the flirt who marries 








her because he lacks the courage not to. If 
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affection and attraction can not stand the 
strain of association before marriage with- 
out a bond, it is not likely to stand it after 
marriage with a bond. However much of 
vigor and rigor it may be needful to infuse 
into marriage vows, I see no evil, and only 
good, in demanding that whatever vitality 
and whatever imperiousness is in the attach- 
ment that precedes marriage shall be the 
spontaneous outgrowth of each day and hour 
and moment ; shall borrow no outward force 
from any past fervor, but shall be as strong 
or as weak as each instant finds or fashions it. 

A relation which ought to hold will not 
be marred or affected by such an under- 
standing, but it would provide a way of es- 
cape for some conscientious and beleaguered 
souls. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WOOLENS AND SILKS. 


LACK woolen stuffs are excepted from the 

general reduction of prices, as they are sta- 
ple goods, do not go out of fashion, are univers- 
ally worn, and consequently may be kept until 
another season without much loss. ‘This is not 
true, however, of black silks. Some establish- 
ments announce a reduction of 75 cents a yard 
on silks worth over $2 a yard, and, indeed, all 
silk goods are lower-priced than at any time 
since the war. Black silks with the large Otto- 
man reps once thought so desirable show great 
reduction, costing only $3 50 or $4 a yard, in- 
stead of $5 or $7, as they formerly did. The 
medium grain, which is now more fashionable, 
is sold in excellent qualities for costumes at $2 50 
or $3. This has fine lustre, and the faintest tinge 
of blue is over the black, which makes it espe- 
cially handsome for associating with blue-black 
Lyons velvet. Colored silks in the dark shades 
used for skirts and trimmings of camel’s-hair 
and cashmere costumes are sold for $2 a yard; 
these are not the heavily repped silks once chosen 
for suits, but are of the light quality and fine 
lustre now thought good enough, and, indeed, 
preferred, for this purpose. A smaller quantity 
is also bonght of these, as two narrow side-pleat- 
ings around the skirt has become the most ac- 
ceptable trimming. Striped silks cost from 75 
cents upward, 

The opportunity to get bargains is not con- 
fined to the necessary materials of ordinary dress, 
but extends to the region of velvets and garni- 
ture. Velvets with deep thick pile and of good 
blue-black color are sold for $9 or $10 a yard in 
the convenient three-quarter width preferred for 
cutting Dolmans, English jackets, and polo- 
naises; lighter qualities, for basques, sleeveless 
jackets, flounces, and for skirts of suits, cost 
from $6 to $8. The narrow yelvets for bonnets 
cost $3 50 or $4 a yard; these are also used 
for bias bands, piping, revers, and other dress 
trimmings. The garniture for velvet cloaks is 
also cheaper than formerly, as very handsome 
passementerie ornaments, consisting of jet sprin- 
kled stars with pendent tassels, may be bought for 
$1 each, while those with very little jet are 50 
cents. Simple open-worked galloons are sold for 
50 or 75 cents a yard, but those so covered with 
jet beads as to appear to be solid jet are far more 
expensive. ‘There is an attempt to introduce 
larger jet beads, but these are coarse-looking, and 
so heavy that they tear or cut the material with 
which they are worn. Thick silk fringe, with 
strands of jet beads twisted and pendent at inter- 
yals among the silk threads, is considered very 
stylish, and is much used for trimming the long 
over-skirts of black silk dresses. 


WRAPPERS AND HOUSE DRESSES. 


Ladies on economical thoughts intent make 
wrappers and house dresses of the repped mate- 
rials which are now out of style for street suits. 
For instance, there are French and Ivish poplins 
of good quality, though not Pim’s best, for $1 a 
yard, in very good dark shades and in all warm 
bright hues. When trimmed with bias velvet 
bands or cords, these make elegant Watteau 
wrappers or simple house dresses, with basque 
and square oyer-skirts. Epingeline worth $1 25 
a yard is now sold for 75 cents, and is very suit~ 
able for afternoon dresses that are not subjected 
to hard usage. For useful morning wrappers for 
home breakfast-tables and for service while per- 
forming household duties there are empress cloths 
in admirable cloth colors as low as 3734 cents a 
yard. The pressed opera flannels so excellent 
for dressing-gowns and invalids’ robes cost now 
from 50 to 65 cents. There is a sudden caprice 
among stylish young misses for wearing costumes 
of gay Scotch plaids. Several of these have late- 
ly been imported for the school-girls of wealthy 
families, who are seen on the promenade arrayed 
in the bright Stuart or Victoria plaid made up 
of every color of the rainbow, or else the dark 
blue and green plaid so popular three years since. 
‘The costume is a short skirt, with two narrow 
kilt pleatings, and a tight long single-breasted 
redingote, trimmed with woolen ball fringe in 
which all the colors of the plaid enter. A blue 
and black plaid redingote with silver buttons and 
clasps is worn stylishly over a black silk skirt. 


STEEL BEADS, 


The latest Parisian fancy is to trim black cash- 
mere wraps with gray crocheted passementerie 
in which glistening cut steel beads are introduced. 
A Dolman of black cashmere has a border of 
this kind with gray and black tassel fringe, and 
a black cashmere polonaise has the large side- 

kets covered with this passementerie, while 
there are horizontal rows a la militaire across 
the fronts. ‘The mixture of black and gray is 
also seen on sacques of cashmere braided all over 
with black soutache, sprinkled with steel beads, 








and edged with a band of the gray fur of the sil- 
ver-fox, or else of chinchilla. 


CONFIRMED FASHIONS. 


The simple styles described early in the season 
have met with general approval, and new cos- 
tumes are distinguished from those of last year 
by their absence of elaborate ornament. Over- 
skirts of costumes are longer and more simply 
shaped than ever. Some stylish over-skirts have 
the three front breadths fitted as plainly as the 
skirt beneath them, and reach within a fourth of 
a yard of the foot; the back breadths are then 
tied backward, draped in a pouf near the top, 
and hang almost to the edge of the demi-train ; 
the fullness behind is sewed to the belt in two 
large double box-pleats that hang flatly instead 
of making a bouffant tournure. Fringe of silk 
and jet for silk dresses, and of woolen balls for 
camel’s-hair and cashmere over-skirts, is more 
stylish than rufiles.. A piped bias band, or else 
a narrow side pleating, is much used. Young 
ladies who have enough redingotes in their 
wardrobes have new woolen over dresses made 
with tight basques and the long over-skirts just 
described ; these are so simply shaped, cling so 
closely, and are so devoid of trimming that they 
are called ‘‘habits,” and do resemble riding- 
habits in appearance. An imported suit of this 
kind is in two colors of camel’s-hair—dark gray 
and indigo blue. ‘The gray skirt is bordered 
with two rows of narrow pleating, each four 
inches deep; these are pressed flatly half their 
depth, while the full lower edge is as loose as a 
ruffle. The Jong plain blue over-skirt simply 
hemmed has three smooth clinging front breadths, 
while the full back breadths are draped yet flat. 
The basque is without postilion pleats, and hangs 
in two square tabs behind. A standing English 
collar is around the neck, while folds and pleat- 
ing edge the wrists of the tight sleeves. The 
hat worn with this costume is of indigo blue felt, 
turned down close to the ear on the left side, and 
turned up high on the right, trimmed with blue 
silk folds, and a curling ostrich plume in its natu- 
ral gray shade. 


NEW-YEAR’S, EVENING, AND RECEPTION 
DRESSES. 

Dresses for the opera, evening parties, and the 
approaching New-Year’s receptions do not. par- 
take of the simplicity advocated for street cos- 
tumes. White Chambéry gauze and grenadine 
over dresses are the favorites of the winter, in- 
stead of the muslin ones so long worn. ‘These 
gauzes have satin stripes over an inch wide, ei- 
ther white or in delicate blue or rose, and the 
silk skirt beneath them must match this stripe in 
color, and is trimmed with pleated flounces of the 
gauze arranged so that a stripe comes in each 
pleat. Pretty dresses for bride-maids are of 
white silk, with white stripes in the gauze basque, 
over-skirt, and pleatings, with wide flat sashes 
and garlands of crimson roses. Blue is the most 
prevalent color for evening dresses, and is espe- 
cially pretty under a blue and white striped 
gauze over dress, with the pleatings on the skirt 
showing the blue stripes. With such a dress 
garlands of roses of various shades, from palest 
pink to deep crimson, are very effective. Stripes 
are also seen in other materials, such as silk and 
velvet. A French costume worn at an afternoon 
wedding has a polonaise of alternate stripes of 
white silk and black velvet, with a white silk skirt 
and striped pleatings ; the bonnet for this dress is 
a fanciful Normandy crown of black velvet, with 
white and black plume and feather ruches. The 
princesse dresses described a year ago, when 
Worth revived them, are worn by matrons and 
elderly ladies for full-dress occasions. A dress 
prepared for receiving New-Year's calls is of plum 
blue silk, made with waist and skirt in one, in 
the princesse style, simply flounced around the 
demi-train and up the sides to the belt, while the 
plain front is merely ommamented with a row of 
steel buttons cut like diamonds, and very expen- 
sive. ‘The back of the skirt has a puff at the 
top and a flat sash. Satin is being used again 
in Paris for trimming evening dresses, and is es- 
pecially pretty when used with tulle or tarlatan. 
‘Young ladies wear tulle skirts covered to the belt 
with puffs and pleatings. The over-skirt is then 
made of two long square breadths of satin open 
in front, hanging smoothly on the sides, and drawn 
backward, in the fashion of the demi-polonaise. 
‘The waist is a basque of satin with tulle sleeves 
made of puffs around thearm. French dresses of 
latest importation have the basque and over-skirt 
trimmed with rows of hanging loops, like those 
on the beautiful bridal dress worn by Nilsson as 
Valentina in the opera of The Huguenots. The 
rolled cap above the sleeves and the double 
pointed ruff of the Cavalier costume are also 
worn. Rose-bud garlands are the fashionable 
garniture for young ladies’ evening dresses, and 
the bouquet of natural flowers carried in the 
hand must correspond. These bouquets are large 
and round, and are made up of long-stemmed 
buds loosely put together in ‘‘ Boston” fashion, 
Some are entirely of pink buds of various shades, 
others are of pale tea-rose with pink buds, or 
else lightest yellow buds and dark velvety crim- 
son ones; violets are pretty with pink buds or 
with the pale tea-roses; heliotrope and pink 
buds, with merely the rose foliage, are seen to- 
gether, and the odors blend deliciously. Thus 
there are fashions in bouquets as in other things, 
and the florist of to-day must be an artist in his 
way, providing not only perfect flowers and ar- 
ranging them in unique combinations of color, 
but associating those whose perfumes enhance 
each other, instead of providing mixed bouquets 
with a dozen conflicting odors. 3 


VARIETIES. 

The prettiest warm bonnets for little girls are 
close cottage bonnets of white cony fur, trimmed 
with pink or blue ribbon, and sold for $4 or 
$4.50. They cover the ears and the back of 
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the head, aud are far more comfortable-looking 
than Normandy caps. Gray cony bonnets are 
also shown, but are not so child-like as those of 
pure white. Elaborate bonnets of black velvet 
are also made in the cottage shape for these 
“little women,” and are trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace, ribbon, rose-buds, and ostrich tips. 
They cost from $9 to $12. 

Ribbons are exceedingly cheap this season. 
Fancy stores fill their windows attractively with 
boxes of gros grain ribbon of every color and 
shade, two or three inches wide, at 25 cents a 
yard. 

Ladies’ walking shoes are made with thick 
projecting soles like those described for gentle- 
men,and with low broad heels. ‘The high French 
heel is entirely out of fashion. Dull unpolished 
kid is chosen for street shoes, and the favorite 
shape remains the buttoned boot. Low slippers 
of black or of white satin are worn on full-dress 
occasions by young ladies instead of the buttoned 
gaiters formerly worn. The slipper is simply 
shaped, not covering the instep in the Marie 
Antoinette fashion, and displaying to advantage 
the elaborately embroidered and open-worked 
clocked stockings that are again in vogue. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneLty; and Messrs. ArNo“p, ConsTaBLE, 
& Co.; and A. T. Srewarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Proressor Henry, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, has received from the French govern- 
ment a superb porcelain vase, as a testimonial 
of his services as the United States representa- 
tive of the commission on the international 
standard meter. 

—Mr. Natuanren Ripiow, of Saco, Maine, 
was such an eccentric old gentleman! Before 
dying, a few days ago, he requested that he 
should be buried in his wedding-clothes. It 
was done. The suit was of navy blue, and was 
first worn by Mr. RrpLow fifty-one years ago. 
He was twice married, and wore the same suit 
on both occasions. The destructive moth had 
not fed upon its delicate warp and woof. 

—M. ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE has prophesied, 
in his recent Histoire des Sciences, the gradual de- 
cline and extinction of his native langnage, the 
Swiss. He calculates that at the end of another 
hundred years the English-speaking races in 
Great Britain, the Australian colonies, and the 
United States will number 860,000,000, while the 
German-speaking people will be only 124,000,000, 
and those who speak French not more than 
69,000,000. 

—The Count de Strzelecki, who died recent- 
ly in London, was noted for careful explorations 
of Australia, and was the discoverer of gold in 
that colony. 

—A good man, who refuses to disclose his 
name, has placed in the hands of the committee 
of the Birmingham and Midland Institute a large 
sum for the foundation of a lectureship on the 
laws of health, and also for a prize fund in con- 
nection with the class. 

—Lady Caroine Guest, of England, has an 
annual income of $1,500,000 from coal mines in 
Wales, and it is said that there are many bache- 
lor homes where she would be a welcome guest. 
The difficulty is that, with an income sufficient 
to protect her from the pangs of hunger, and 
haying comfortable lodgment, she is disinclined 
to “change her local habitation and her name.” 

—The old proverb that ‘‘corporations have 
no souls’’ has been proved inaccurate by an in- 
cident in London. Under the proneens of its 
ancient charter the governor and the corporation 
of the Bank of England are obliged not only to 
purchase at their fair value any precious metals 
tendered to them, but also to take charge of any 
pele or silver, in ingots or plate, that may be 

rought to them for safe-keeping. From time 
to time plate chests have been deposited with 
this view in the vaults of the bank, and many 
of them have been there so long that they are 
actually rotting away. On a recent occasion the 
servants of the bank discovered a chest which, 
on being removed, literally fell to pieces. On 
examining the contents a quantity of massive 

late was discovered of the period of CHARLES 

I. This circumstance mi, it not in itself be 
very interesting, but that there was found with 
naples a parcel, which proved to be a bundle 
of old love-letters, carefully arranged accordin, 
to their dates. An inspection of them reveale: 
a correspondence of a tender and romantic de- 
scription, carried on during the period of the 
Restoration. The name of the writer was found 
to be Brrners, and, after considerable search 
among the archives of the institution, it was 
found that a family of that name had been con- 
nected with the bank about the time in ques- 
tion. Acting upon this clew, the directors pros- 
ecuted their inquiry, and being satisfied that a 

mtleman of the same name, now living, is a 

ineal representative of the owner of the plate 
and the love-letters, both have been handed to 
him, The newly discovered owner has permit- 
ted it to be shown to any one interested in the 
late of the period. The love-letters are not, 

Owever, on view. 

—When JouN BRIGHT was announced to at- 
tend a public meeting in Alnwick in 1848, the 
editor of the Newcastle Jowmal (Tory) thus al- 
luded to it: “It is stated that Brieur, the anti- 
Corn-law agitator, is expected to visit the wool 
fair which will be held at Alnwick shortly, in 
order to scatter the seeds of disaffection in that 
quarter. Should he make his appearance, which 
is not improbable (for the fellow has impudence 
for any thing of this sort), it is to be hoped 
there may be found some stalwart yeoman ready 
to treat the disaffected vagabond as he deserves.”” 
This ‘‘ disaffected vagabond”’ is now a eabinet 
minister, and the principles he advocated at the 
Alnwick wool fair in 1843 have long since be- 
come a law. 

—wWe have some sizable farms in the West, 
though few that will compare with the one in 
Australia recently sold by Messrs. T. & 8. Lrar- 
mouTH. The estate comprises about 26,695 acres, 
with dwelling-house and improvements, and car- 
ries 32,528 sheep and lambs, 966 head of cattle, 
and 29 horses. The improvements and stock 
were yalued at $200,000. The purchaser of the 
whole property was Mr. SamuEL Woop, who 
gaye for it $1,250,000. 

—Sir ALBERT Davin Sasson; having done very 
much in the cause of charity and in the promo- 
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tion of education in India, has been presented 
with the freedom of London in a gold box of the 
value of one hundred guineas, that being the 
traditional figure in which London freedom is 
conferred upon unusually good men. 

—Ex-Queen IsaBeLia of Spain, having been 
secured an income sufficient to maintain her 
rank, partly through the aid of the Rorus- 
CHILDS, all litigation about her property will 
be abandoned. 

—Colonel Putneas Apams, of Manchester, 
New Hampshire, has a collection of coins valued 
at ten thousand dollars. Itis the result of thir- 
Peon years of labor, and is nearly complete. 

ne coin alone, a silver dollar of 1804, would 

ropa bring eight hundred dollars in the mar- 
Ke 


—Certain English people, admirers of Mr. 
Curves READE as an author, are about to pre- 
sent to him a testimonial portrait, 

—Mr. Dent, the venerable father of the Pres- 
ident’s wife, is a native of Maryland. His father 
once owned all the land from Port Tobacco to 
the Eastern Branch of the Potomac, upon which 
a portion of the city of Washington is built. 
These lands were crown grants, for which pat- 
ents were issued long prior to the Revolution. 
Evidently the Den? family was a distinguished 
one, for a letter recently received from a Miss 
Mareret Dent, of England, contains the fam- 
ily tree and many pieces of information which 
are remembered as traditions in the American 
branch. This English lady resides on her estate, 
which is named Giesborough. This also is the 
name of the small town at the mouth of the East- 
ern Branch, and which is associated in the minds 
of Washingtonians as the place from whence 
emanated at the close of the war the foul odor 
of deceased army horses being converted into 
soap-grease. Mr. Denv’s father lost much of his 
yaluable lands about the time his family were 

rowing up, through indorsement for a friend. 
Mr. Dent, then a young man, emigrated to Pitts- 
burg, where he had a wealthy uncle, Mr. THom- 

‘RUMMEL. However, he did not tarry with 
rich relations long, but pushed on to Louisville, 
where he commenced a successful commission 
business. He married the beautiful and gifted 
Miss ReNsHALL, of Pittsburg, and after that 
settled in St. Louis. In that city he rapidly ac- 
quired wealth. His home was synonymous with 
elegance and hospitality. Mrs. Denr was a 
woman of fine qualities, and could render her- 
self so agreeable that even before her daughters 
were grown, or had entered society, her parties 
and entertainments were considered the most el- 
egant and charming in the city. The farm near 
St. Louis, which still belongs to the family, was 
urchased by Mr. Denv first as a country-seat 
for the summer only, but gradually he yielded 
to the temptation of the ease and luxury of a 
country home, and resigned both business and 
residence in the city. 

—Many aristocratic gentlemen from England 
have found in Wet Mountain Valley, about 
twenty miles from Cafion City, Colorado, a 

lace that to them is Elysium. Henry TayLor 
hes a nephew there, and the Duke of Somerset 
a son. A son of CHARLES KrnGstey lives at 
Colorado Springs. Almost any day during the 
sporting season you may encounter a lord, in 
the roughest kind of a rig, out with a “ scatter- 
gun’’ and a brace of ‘small dogs.” They are 
so common, these lords and baronets, that our 
democratic bosoms scarcely thrill at the sight 
of one any more. About Caiion City there are 
great hunting grounds. At the hotel at this 
season you can be served with antelope, deer, 
elk, mountain-sheep, buffalo, bear, or prairic- 
dog. 

E GronaE F. Roprnson has received the medal 
awarded to him by Congress in 1871 for saving 
the life of Secretary SewarD when attacked by 
the assassin Payne on the night of the 14th of 
April, 1865. The medal was made at the United 
States Mint in Philadelphia at a cost of fourteen 
hundred dollars. On the obverse side of the 
medal Mr. S—warp is represented lying in his 
bed, with the curtains drawn. oes at, the 
side of the bed is PAYNE, with an uplifted dagger 
in one hand, and with the other clutching the 
throat of Roprnson. On the reverse side of the 
medal is a bust of Roprnson, above his head a 
wreath of flowers, and on each side the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘For his heroic conduct on the 
14th day of April, 1865, in saving the life of the 
Hon. W. H. SEwaRD, then Secretary of State of 
the United States.” 

—The following is pronounced to bean authen- 
tic account of the origin of the friendly rélations 
that so long subsisted between the late Sir Epwix 
LanpseEEr and the Duchess of Bedford. While 
the duchess was on a visit to the late Duke of Dey- 
onshire at Chatsworth, Derbyshire, she went, 
as was her custom, for a drive before breakfast. 
She drove, quite unattended, in the direction of 
Haddon Hall, near where it appears Sir Epwiv 
(then Mr.) LanpsEER was stay’ ne on a sketch- 
ing tour. When near Rosely Bridge the horse 
took fright at something in the road, and dashed 
along at a furious pace. The artist, who was in 
the field hard by, seeing the extreme danger to 
which her grace was exposed, aropped book and 
pencil, sprang over the hedge, and at great risk 
succeeded in grasping the reins and stopping the 
terrified animal. Sir Epwin conveyed her grace, 
who was very much frightened, to a house near 
at hand, and procured a carriage, in which she 
was taken back to Chatsworth, he following with 
the horse. Arriving at the house some little 
time after her grace, who had already informed 
the Dukes of Devonshire and Gordon, with the 
other guests, of the affair, Sir Epwin was re- 
ceived with open arms and every expression of 

ratitude. Of course inquiries were made of Sir 

‘DWIN as to his pursuits, He was promised the 
support of the whole party, as her grace was a 

reat favorite. The Dukes of Devonshire and 

ordon, together with the Duchess of Bedford, 
became enrolled among his warmest patrons. 
The first picture of any note painted! by Sir Ep- 
In was for the late Duke of Gordon, the cele- 
brated “Return of the Hunting Party,” in which 
the figures of the Duke and Duchess of Bedford 
are conspicuous. This picture, so much and so 
justly admired, became his stepping-stone to 
Success, and brought him a great number of 
commissions. Ever after the accident Sir Ep- 
WIN was the trusted friend and confidant of the 
duchess, as to his bravery she considered she 
owed her life. She loved him as a friend and 
brother, as did also her children and the princi- 
pal members of her family. They were‘all, in 
spite of scandal, on intimate terms with him to 
his death, knowing full well the abominable ru- 
mors to be false. 
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Embroidered Cartridge- 
Pouch for Needle-Gun. 


Tue flap of this leather car- 
tridge-pouch is covered with 
gray linen, which is embroid- 
ered with green and brown silk 
in button-hole, half-polka, and 
satin stitch, as seen in the de- 
scription of the game-bag. The 
design will be given in the next 
Pattern-sheet-number. 


Embroidered Cartridge- 
Pouch for Breech-loading 
Rifle. 


‘Tuts leather cartridge-pouch 
is covered with gray linen, bound 
with leather, and furnished with 
metal clasps for closing. The 
linen is embroidered in button- 
hole, satin, and half-polka 
stitch, The design will be 
given in the next Pattern-sheet 
number, FoR NeEpLe-Gun, 


Dog’s Embroidered Collar and Leash. 

Tuts collar is made of leather, and is covered on the outside 
with embroidered gray linen, he edge of the collar is bound with 
leather. A steel buckle serves 
for closing. A ring is fast- 
ened on the collar, through 
which the leash is passed. For 
design see Fig. 53, No. XII, 
ie the next Pattern-sheet num- 

er, 


Game-Bag, Figs, 1-3, 

Tus game-bag is made of 
leather. The flap and strap 
are covered with embroidered 
gray linen, The sack, which 
is fastened in the under- 
neath the flap, is knitted of 
gray twisted cotton and edged 
with fringe. ‘To make the 
bag cut of leather two whole 
pieces from Fig. 21, Supple- 
ment, the front, however, only 
from the under edge to the 
next outline; then cut 
of leather one piece 
from Fig. 23, and two 
pieces from Fig. 24, Join the back and front of the bag 
with a soufflet, which consists of a straight strip of leather 
thirty-two inches long, an inch and three-quarters wide in 
the middle, and only seven-eighths of an inch wide toward 
the ends. Cover the flap with gray linen, which 
has first been embroidered, Fig. 23, Supplement, 
gives one-half of the design; the deer are worked 
with brown silk in button-hole stitch, and the leaves, 
flowers, and vines with green and brown silk in sey- 
eral shades in satin and half-polka stitch, Bind 
the flap on the edge, excepting the top, with a strip 
of Jeather, and sew it on the back of the bag ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures. Bind the 
edge of the parts, Fig. 24, also, and sew them on 
the bag according to the corresponding figures (leave 
the upper corners of Fig. 24, from the dotted line 
on, free for the present), On the upper corners of 
ths bag set two heavy metal rings, each an inch 
and three-quarters in diameter; to do this draw the 
projecting corners of Fig. 24 through the ring to the 
dotted line, and sew them down on the wrong side 
of the bag. Fasten the strap on the rings in a sim- 
ilar manner; the strap is also made of leather cov- 
ered with linen, and bound with a narrow strip of 
Jeather’ on-the edge. The linen is orna- 
mented in embroidery. The illustration 
Fig. 3 gives a full-sized section of the em- 
broidery; the animals are worked with 
brown silk in button-hole stitch, and the 
leaves, vines, and acorns with brown and 
green silk in satin and half-polka stitch. 
On the corners of the bag set brass rings 
as shown by the illustration, which are de- 
signed for tying on the birds which are 
shot. For the sack inside the bag knit 
with gray cotton in the design shown by 
the illustration Fig. 2 (see the accompany- 
ing description) two equal parts from Fig. 
22, Supplement. Crochet a foundation 
corresponding to the outer edge of Fig. 22, 
excepting the top, then take up the middle 
stitches of the foundation, and on these 
knit the foundation referred to. In order to obtain the shape of 
the pattern take up the requisite number of stitches from the 
foundation stitches at the end of each round. Sew up both halves 
of the sack on the outer edge excepting the top, knot in the fringe 
as shown by the illustration, and sew the back part of the sack 
on the front of the game-bs ag along the straight line. The foun- 
dation of the sack is knit with coarse unbleached cotton and steel 
needles, Work in rounds, going back and forth, on a founda- 
tion, the number of stitches of which should be divisible by 5, as 
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For design see next Pattern-sheet 
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Empromerep CartripGr-Poucn 


Fig. 1.—Emprorwerep Game-Bac.—[See Figs. 2 


2.— EMBROIDERED 
Drinking Fiask. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


follows: Ist round.—All knit plain, 2d round,— 
> Chain off 4 st. (stitch); to do this slip 1 st., knit 
off the next 4 st. each separately, and always draw the 
last st. over the st. knit off; then take up the last st. 
on the needle in the right hand on the needle of the 
left hand, and on this st. work 5 st., 1 k, (knit plain), 
1 p. (purled), 1k., 1 p., 1k. ; repeat from +. Knit 
these two rounds always alternately until the work is 
of the length required. 
























For pattern and design see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 21-24. 


Fig. 1.—Emproiperep Suot-Poucn. 


For design see next eae ison number, 
No. XL, Fig. 55 


EMBROIDERED SHootinc Murr. 


For design see. nex Pattern-sheet number, 
No. X., Fig: 51. 





EMBROIDERED CarTRIDGE-PoucH 
FOR BREECH-LOADING RIFLE. 


and 3.) 


Fig. 3.—EmproipereD 
Powpenr-Fiasx. 


Embroidered Shot-Pouch, Drinking Flask, and 


Powder-Flask, Figs. 1-3. 


Tue covering of these articles consists of gray linen, which 
is ornamented with brown and green silk in button-hole, satin, 


and-half-polka stitch. 


Fig. 3, will be published in the next Pattern-sheet but one. 
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The design for the shot-pouch, Fig. 1, 
will be given in the next Pattern-sheet number, Fig. 52, No. 
The designs of the drinking flask, Fig. 2. 
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2, and the powder-flask, 
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Embroidered Shootin, 
Mure 


Tus muff is designed to be 
slung around the neck when shoot- 
ing, in order to enable the sports- 
man to warm his chilled hands, 
which often cause him to miss his 
aim. It is made of gray cloth, 
lined with fur, and interlined with 
wadding, and is embroidered on 
the upper part. The embroidery 
is worked with brown and green 
silk. The sides are bound with 
strips of fur. The design will 
be published in the next Pattern- 
sheet number, Fig. 51, No. X. 


Crochet Insertion for 
Lingerie, etc. 
See illustration on page 805. 

‘Turs insertion is worked cross- 
wise, in rounds going back and 
forth, with twisted crochet cotton, 
No. 60. Make a foundation of 
48 st. (stitch), and in connection 
with this crochet as follows: 1st 
round.—Pass over 9 foundation st., + 3 de. (double crochet) on 
the next st., 2 ch. (chain stitch), 3 de. on the next st., pass over 
6 st., 2 de. on the next st.; the upper veins of these de., how- 
ever, are not worked off each 
separately, but together, draw- 
ing the thread through once; 
10 ch., 2 de. like the last 2 on 
the next st., pass over 6 st., and 
repeat once from +, then 3 de. 
on the following st., 2 ch., 3 de. 
on the next st. 2d round.— 
6 ch., * 3 de. on the next 2 ch, 
between 3 de. in the preceding 
round, 2 ch., 3 de. on the same 
ch, on which 3 de. haye already 
been crocheted, 9 ch.; repeat 
once from +; then 3 de. on the 
next 2 ch. between 3 de., 2 ch., 
3 de. on the same ch, on which 
the last de. were worked, 3d 
round.—Like the second round. 
4th round.—6 ch., + 3 de. on 
the next 2 ch, in the preceding 
round, 2 ch., 3 de. on the same 
ch. on which the last de. were 
worked, 5 ch., 1 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the middle .st. of the 
next 3 ch. Beallops above each other in the first, second, and 
third rounds, 5 ch. ; repeat once from >; then 3 de. on the next 
2 ch. between 3 de., 2 ch., 3 de. on the same ch. on which the 
last de. were worked. 5th round.—6 ch., * 3 de. 
on the next 2 ch. in the preceding round, 2 ch., 3 de. 
on the same ch. on which 3 de, were already cro- 
cheted, 3 ch., 1 de. on the first of these 3 ch., 2 de. 
on the next ch. after 3 de. in the preceding round, 
working off the upper veins of these 2 de. not each 
separately, but together, pass over 9 st., 2 de. like 
the last 2 on the next st., 3 ch., 1 de. on the first of 
these 8jch. ; repeat once from er then work 3 de. 
on the’ next 2 ch. between 3 de. in the preceding 
round, 2 ch., 3 de. on the same ch. on which the last 
de. were worked. 6th round.—6 ch., + 3 de. on the 
next 2 ch. in the preceding round, 2 ch., 3 de. on the 
same ch, on which de. were already worked, pass 
over 7 st. of the preceding round, 2 de. on the next 
st., working off the separate veins of these 2 de. not 
each separately, but together, 10 ch., 2 de. like the 
last 2 on the same st., pass over 7 st. of the preced- 
ing round; repeat once from +; then 3 de: on the 
next 2 ch. between 3 de., 2 ch., 3 de. on the same 
ch. on which the last de, were worked. Now repeat 
always the 2d-6th rounds until the insertion is of the 
requisite length. 











Fig. 2.—Kyirrep 
Founpation ror Game-Bac. 
Fur Size. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie, etc. 
See illustration on page 805. 

Tus edging is worked with twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 60, lengthwise, on a 
foundation of the requisite length, in the 
following manner: Ist round.—Always 
alternately 1 de. (double crochet) on the 
nextst. (stitch), 1 ch, (chain stitch), with 
this pass over 1 st. 2d round.—> 1 de. 
on the next st., 3 ch., 1 p. (picot, con- 
sisting of 5 ch. and 1 single crochet on 
the first of these), 3 ch., 1 de. on the 
same st. on which 1 de. was already cro- 
cheted, 7 ch., with these pass over 9 st. 
of the preceding round ; repeat from +. 
3d round.—1 de. on the middle of the next 7 ch. in the preced- 
ing round, 3-ch., 1 p.,3 ch., 1 de. on the same st. on which 1 de. 
was already worked, 7 ch. ; repeat from 4th and 5th rounds. 
—Like the third round. 6th round.—1 de. on the middle of the 
next 7 ch. in the preceding round, 3 ch.,1 p., 3 ch., 1 oe. on the 
same st. on which 1 de. was already crocheted, 11 ch., (sin- 
gle crochet) on the fourth of these ch. ., twice ieee 7 ch., 
1 se. on the same st. on which 1 sc. has already been worked, 
3 ch.; repeat from +. 7th round.—+ 1 sc, on the middle st. 
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of the next p. 
in the preced- 
ing round, 3 
ch., 1 sc, on 
the first of the 
next 3 ch. 
loops, twice al- 
ternately 5 ch., 
1 sc. on. the 
following ch. 
loop, then 3 
ch. ; repeat 
from +. 8th 
round.—1 se. 
on the next 
sc. in the pre- 
ceding round, 
> twice alter- 
nately 5 ch., 
1 se. on the 
next ch. scallop, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the second following se. ; repeat 
from *. 9th round.—>+ 1 se, on the ch. beside the next sc. in 
the preceding round, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the ch. scallop after the next 
sc., three times alternately 4 ch., 3 de., 4 ch., 1 sc. on the same 
ch. scallop on which the last se. was worked, then 4 ch., 1 sc. on 
the ch, before the second following sc., 1 sc. on the ch. after the 
next sc., 4'ch., 1 sc. on the ch. scallop after the next sc., three 
times alternately 7 
ch., 1 sc. on the 
same ch, lop on 
which 1 was al- 
ready crocheted, 4 
ch., 1 se. on the 
ch. before the sec- 
ond following se. ; 
repeat from 4 
10th round, — * 
Three times alter- 
nately | sc. on the 
ch. before the next 
3 de. in the preced- 
ing round, 5 ch., 
1 se. on the ch, aft- 
er the next 3 de., 
5 ch., but in the 
third repetition al- 
ways crochet, : in- 
stead of the last 5 
ch., only 3. ch., 


Crocuer Insertion For LINGERIE, ETO. 











Baratuea Hoop, 


then 1 se. on the middle st. of the next ch. scallop 
consisting of 7 ch. in the preceding round, twice 
alternately 4 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. of the next 
ch. scallop consisting of 7 ch,, then 3 ch. ; repeat 
from *. 


Needle-Case. 


‘Tuts case is designed for holding papers 
of needles. It is made of white perforated 
board, lined with lustring, ornamented in 
cross stitch embroidery with colored silk, 
and is finished with tassels. 


Barathea Hood. 


Turs hood of blue barathea is thinly 
wadded and lined with lustring. The 
trimming consists of ruches, rolls, and 
bows of gros grain of the same color. 


Crochet Tidy. 


Tue original is worked: with twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 40, all in connection, 
and trimmed on the outer edge with knot- 
ted fringe three inches and a quarter deep. 
Begin the tidy from the middle with a 
foundation of 4 st. (stitch), which are closed 
in a ring with 1 sl. (slip: stitch). Then 
work the Ist round.—6 se. (single crochet) 
on the ring. 2d round.—On each st. of 
the preceding round work 2 sc. (thus 12 
st.). In this round, as well as in the 3d 
and 4th rounds, always insert the needle 
in both ‘upper Veins of the st. ‘3d round. 
—On each st. of the preceding round work 
2 sc. (thus 24 st.). 4th round.—6 ch. 
(chain stitch), the’ first 3 of which’ count 
as first-de. (double crochet), then al 
alternately 1 de., 3.ch. ; with the latter pass 
over 1.st. each of the preceding round. 
At the end of the round work 1 sl. on the 
last of the 3 ch. which count as first de. 5th round.—1 se. on 
each st. of the preceding round (thus 48 st.), —6th round.—Al- 
ways alternately 3 de. on the following 3 st., 2 de. on the follow- 
ing st. in the preceding round, so that this round counts 60 de. 
Instead of the first de., crochet 3 ch. After finishing the round 
the thread is left hanging, and is afterward used to work the 8th 
round. Crochet the 7th round with a new thread as follows: 1 se. 
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Neepre-Case.—Fuin Size, 


on the free upper-vein of a sc. in the 5th round, > 7 ch., 
1 sc. on the free upper vein of the fourth following se. in 
the 5th round, and repeat ten times from >; then 7 ch., 
fasten to the first sc. of this round with 1 sl., fasten the 
thread and cut it off. The ch. scallops thus formed rest 
on the de. round, 8th round.—In this round are worked 
all the flowers of the tidy in connection, > On the mid- 


dle st. of the next ch. scallop, and at the same time on the - 


corresponding de. below in the 6th round, work 1 sc. If 
the thread left hanging in the 7th round is not at this point, 
work sl. to the corresponding st. Then crochet + 17 ch., 
the first 3 of which form the stem of one of the lower flow- 
ers nearest the middle rosette. The last 5 of these ch. are 
closed in a ring with 1 sl., then work 2 ch., with these 
pass over the next 2 ch., and on the 7 ch. following these 
work 5 de., 1 sde. (short double crochet), 1 se. This forms 
the centre of the cal Turn the work, and on the other 
side of these 7 ch. work 4 sc., I p. (picot, consisting of 5 
ch, and 1 sl, on the first of these), 3 sc., then 1 de. on the 
ring, and five times alternately 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 de. on 
the ring, fasten to the next de. of the calyx, 4 ch., fasten 
to the opposite de. before the first of the 5 p. on the wrong 
side of the work with 1 sl., so that the 4 ch. lie underneath 
the partly finished calyx of the flower. Then again cro- 
chet on the upper 
side of the work 10 
ch., 1 de. on the fol- 
lowing de. of the pre- 
ceding row, then 3 
times alternately 8 
ch., 1 de. (the de. al- 
ways on the follow- 
ing de. of the pre- 
ceding row) ; finally, 
10 ch. and 1 sl. on 
the next de.; then 
turn the work, on 
the first and last ch. 
scallop work 13 sc. 
each, on the middle 
8 ch. scallops work 
11 se, each, and, 
finally, 1 sl. on the 
last de. Again turn 
the work, always in- 
sert the needle in the 
back vein of the up- 
per two veins of a 
st. in the preceding 
round (similar to. the 













Crocner Tipy, 






ribbed crochet 
st.), and on 
the first scal- 
lop work 6 se. 
on the next 6 
st., 1 p., 3.se. 
on the next 2 
st., 1 p., 3 se. 
on the next 2 
st., 1 p., 3 sc. 
on the next 3 








St., pass over 
1 st.; on the 
second scallop 
work 3 se, on 
the next 3 st., 
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lp., 3 se. on 
the next 3 st., pass over1 st. ; on the third (middle) scallop work 3 se. 
on the next 3 st., 1 p., 3 sc. on the next 2 st. The upper middle of 
the flower thus far finished is now reached. For the stem work in a 
hollow of a scallop of the tidy (see illustration) a foundation of four 
times alternately 5 ch., 1 p., then 2 ch., 1 p.; repeat from + in this 
round until the upper middle of the middle scallop of the second flower 
is reached. On 
the second half 
of this flower cro- 
chet, correspond- 
ing to the first 
half, sc. and p., 
then 1 sl. on the 
second following 
ch, of the flower, 
and on the fol- 
lowing st. of the 
calyx 1 sc. each, 
in doing which 
always insert the 
needle..in both 
upper veins of the 
stitches; afterthe 
first 3. se. .work 
lp. On the un- 
der end of the 
calyx work 1 sl. 
on the lower se, 
there, and on the 
stem work 2 sc., 









































































Viotet CasumMERE Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, III, Fig. 18. 





1 p., 2 se., then three times alternately 1 p BS 
finally, 1 p., 8 sc.,2ch. ‘These and the first 2 ch. 
of this stem form the middle p. in the middle scal- 
lop of the first, flower, Complete this flow- 
er like the one worked last, work 8 se. on 
the stem consisting of 8 ch., then work 4 se. 
on the following 4 de. of the 6th round; 1 
se. on the middle st. of the next ch. scallop, 
and at the same time on the de. behind it, 
2 se. on the following 2 de., 8 ch., 1 sl. on 
the preceding third sc. of this round (thus 
passing over the sc. crocheted last); to do 
this draw the needle out of the st., insert it 
in the corresponding st., and draw through 
the loop, which was dropped. On this scal- 
lop crochet 8 sc., 1 p., 8 sc., 6 ch., fasten 
to the last p. of the fifth scallop of the next 
flower, 6 ch., fasten to the third of the 6 ch. 
worked first, 3 ch., 1 sl. on the se, worked 
last, then 8 sc., 1 p., 3 se. on the ch. scal- 
lop, 2 sc. on the following 2 de. of the 6th 
round; repeat five times from >, but in 
working the following flowers nearest the 
inner rosette, instead of working the third 
ch, of the first p. on the first scallop,’ fasten 
to the fourth ch. of the ch. scallop to the 
right, and in the second p. fasten to the op- 
posite p. of the flower worked previously 
(this is the p. before the last on the fifth 
scallop of the flower already finished), 9th 
round.—Lay on the thread anew. All pi- 
cots in this round should be turned down- 
ward. . * 1 ste. (short treble crochet) on 
the upper middle p. of one of the flowers 
in the hollow of the scallops; 2 ch., 1 p., 
2 ch., 1 te. (treble crochet) on the third se, 
after the following p., 3 ch.,1 p., 8 ch., 1 
ste. on the second following p., 4 ch,, 1 p., 
4ch., 1 te. on the third sc. after the next p., 4 ch., 1 p., 4 ch., 1 ste. 
on the second following p., 3 ch., 1 p., 6 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., fasten to 
the following p. of the flower, 8 ch., fasten to the second sc. after 
the p. of the calyx, 2 chr-, fasten to the thirdjlast of the 8 ch., 2 ch., 
1 p.,, 12 ch,, fasten to|the third scyafter the second following p. of 
the stem,2 HC) fasven“to thehirdJast of the2 ch., 2 ch., 1 p., 5 
ch., 1 p., 2 ch., fasten to the seventh of the 12 ch, worked previously, 
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8 ch., fusten to the third of the 12 ch., 2 ch., 1 
p., 2 ch., fasten to the fourth ch. after the p. 
which follows the last stc., 4 ch., 1 p., 4 ch., fast- 
en to the middle of the 5 ch. between 2 p., as 
shown by the illustration, 4 ch., 1 p., 4 ch., 1 
dc. on the third sc. after the next p. of the 
stem, 8 ch., 1 p., 5 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., fasten to 
the third sc. after the following p. of the stem, 2 
ch., fasten to the second of the 3 ch, worked 
previously, 3 ch., 1 tc. on the third se. after the 
following p. of the next flower, 4 ch., fasten to 
the third of the 5 ch., 4 ch., 1 p., 4 ch., 1 de, 
on the second sc. after the following p., 3 ch., 1 
p., 6 ch., 1 ste. on the third sc. after the second 
following p., 3 ch., 1 ste. on the third sc. after 
the third p. of the following flower (the two pi- 
cots already fastened are passed over), 4 ch., 
fasten to the third of the 6 ch., 3 ch., 1 p., 3 
ch., 1 de. on the second sc. after the second fol- 
lowing p., 4 ch., 1 p., 7 ch., 1 te. on the third 
sc. after the next p., 4 ch., fasten to the third 
sc. after the next p. of the stem, 2 ch., fusten to 
the second of the 4 ch. worked previously, 1 ch., 
1 p.,2ch., fasten to the third of the 7 ch. worked 
before the te., 2 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 1 de. on the 
third se. after the next p. of the stem, 4 ch., 1 
p., 7 ch., 1 p., 8 ch., 1 p.,“10 ch., L p., 2 ch., 
fasten to the middle of the 7 ch. between the 2 
p. worked after the de., 2 ch., 1 p., 4 ch., fasten 
to the third sc. after the next p. of the stem, 2 
ch.; fasten to the second of the last 4 ch., 2 ch., 
fasten to the eighth of the 10 ch., 3 ch., fasten 
to the fourth of the 10 ch., 2 ch., 1 p., 5 ch., 
fasten to the second sc. before the p. of the calyx, 
2 ch., fasten to the third of the 5 ch., 5 ch., 
fasten to the first p. of the flower, 2 ch., 1 p., 2 
ch., fasten to the fifth of the 8 ch. worked last, 
8 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 1 ste. on the following p., 3 
ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 1 te. on the third se. after the 
following p., 4 ch., 1 p., 4 ch., 1 ste. on the sec- 
ond following p., 3 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 1 te. on the 
third sc. after the following p., 2 ch., 1 p., 2 
ch. ; repeat five times from *. Finally, 1 sl. on 
the first ste. in this round. 10th round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 de., 1 ch.; with the latter 
either pass over 1 st. or no st,, as may be re- 
quired. Instead of the first de., crochet 3 ch. 
At the end of the round fasten to the third of 
these ch. with 1 sl., turn the work, and on the 
wrong side crochet the 11th round.—On each 
st. work 1 sc. Then turn the work again, and 
crochet the 12th round. On each st. work 1 
de., always inserting the needle in the back vein 
of a st.. Care should be taken that the work 
does not draw, and therefore 2 de. should occa- 
sionally be worked on 1 st. 13th round.—Like 
the 6th round. 14th round.—On each st. of the 
12th round work 1 sc. ; after every 4 sc. work 1 
sc., inserting the needle in the middle st. of the 
following ch. scallop in the 12th round, and at 
the same time in the st. behind this st. 15th 
round.—Always alternately 1 de., 1 ch. In the 
upper middle of each scallop pass over with the 
ch. alternately three times 1 st. each, then once 
no st., on the sides of the scallop with each ch, 
pass over 1 st., and in the lower middle of the 
scallop pass over 2 st. now and then with 1 ch. 
16th round.—* 2 de, separated by 2 ch., 1 p. 
and 2 ch. on the next ch,; 1 ch., pass over 4 
st., and repeat from +. Between every two 
scallops work, as shown by the illustration, a 
guipure-like foundation of ch. scallops and p., 
going back and forth, and fastening either to 
the edge st. of the scallops, or to one of the 
guipure-like scallops, as may be required. On 
the outer edgé'this guipure foundation should 
end ina straight line with the scallops of the 
tidy. Finally, crochet ‘on the outer edge of the 
tidy always alternately 1de., 5 ch. ; with the lat- 
ter pass over 4 st. Into each of these ch. scal- 
lops set two fringe strands. 





(Continued from No. 49, page 775.) 
THROUGH FIRE AND WATER, 
& Tale of City Life. 

By FREDERICK TALBOT, 


Avrnor or “Tus Woemae Hazarp,” “Jack Pucn’s 
LrGaoy,” ETO., ETO. 





CHAPTER XII. 
“Here's a knocking, indeed !” 


Nor a trace could they find of the Reverend 
Mr. Jones. He had vanished, gone out of exist- 
ence apparently, utterly and completely lost. 

Lucy Hulse was in a state of restless miserable 
agitation; at one moment conjuring up all kinds 
of dreadful events that might have happened; at 
another persuading herself that all her misery 
was uncalled for. He was coming, was here this 
moment! ‘That footstep which echoed along the 
street, was'it his ? 

It was trouble heaped upon trouble, too, to find 
that she was utterly cut off from the sympathy 
of her friends, What could it be that had raised 
up between them and her this cold wall of stupor 
or indifference? Her mother thought of nothing 
but of her father; he, sullen and morose, seem- 
ed utterly lost to all outward impressions. But 
her brother's attitude to her troubled her most, 
Instead of active, hopeful help, he gave her noth- 
ing but discouragement. He even ventured to 
cast aspersions on John. Perhaps he had re- 
pented him, he suggested, and gone off, like a 
coward, to avoid carrying out his promise—her 
John, who was half saint and half hero, No, 
not from her brother, not from any one, would 
she hear any slur cast upon her lover! 

Thus she flitted about, restless and uneasy, like 
a bird deprived of her young, questioning all she 
met, reproaching every one with indifference. 
Her brother she continually followed and watch- 
ed. There was a reserve in his manner that made 
her think he knew something, and concealed it 
from her. 
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Edward didn’t leave the premises the second 
day after the fatal Sunday. He spent the whole 
time in the old warehouse in his workshop. He 
went out to a timber-yard and selected some oak 
planks, and then on to a packer’s, a friend of his, 
trom whom he begged a few strips of iron band- 
ing and a roll of water-proof cloth. As he enter- 
ed the postern with his load under his arm, he 
met his sister. 

‘* What haye you got there, Edward?” she 
cried, sharply. 

“‘Going to make a box for my tools,” he said. 

“And that water-proof?” 

“To keep the damp from them.” 

“Oh!” she said, but watched him narrowly 
still. . 

Edward himself took some precautions. He 
barred the outer door securely with its rusty old 
bars, examined the fastenings of the rotten shut- 
ters, and then set to his work energetically. He 
came in at meal-times. His appetite didn’t seem 
to failhim. But he was altogether changed and 
altered. He never whistled or sang, but went 
about in a dull melancholy way that was wretch- 
ed to witness. But he still stuck to his carpen- 
ter’s work, 

Tap, tap, tap, Ned’s hammer had gone all the 
morning, till at last Captain Blackman, the di- 
rector, whose turn it was to attend at the offices 
of the Company, to look over the books and sign 
the necessary checks, threw open the window of 
the counting-house, and shouted : 

‘* Warehouse ahoy! You in the carpenter's 
shop!” 

The warehouse door was presently held ajar, 
and Edward's white face appeared. 

‘Ho! it’s you, Master Ned, is it, kicking up 
that confounded din! Are you making a coffin?” 

Edward came forward, locking the door care- 
fully behind him. 

“I’m making a tool-box, that’s all, Captain 
Blackman,” said Ned; ‘‘ but if my noise disturbs 
you, I'll leave off.” 

“Well, you see, mate,” said the captain, jump- 
ing off his office chair, and beginning to stamp 
on the floor to restore the circulation of his limbs, 
‘*T’m adding up these blessed books ; and when I 
get to the bottom of the ladder and say carry 
one, that confounded hammer of yours comes in 
tap-a-tap-tap, and I carry two instead—ay, per- 
haps three—and then it’s all wrong. ‘There, take 
the confounded books,” cried the captain, push- 
ing them away from him; ‘‘humbugging purs- 
er’s work ; tot ’em up for me, there's a good chap. 
I never made a long row of figures come to the 
same thing twice in all my life.” 

Edward took his seat at the desk, and began 
to add up the figures for the captain. They 
were all right—each column added up to the 
right amount—and yet the figures seemed to 
gather bulk with unnatural rapidity. They were 
his father’s figures, neat and plain. Fleetwood 
took great pains with his figures, and prided him- 
self upon their legibility. At last, in turning 
over a leaf, Edward suddenly came to a knowl- 
edge of what these figures meant. 

Did he start? Did he turn pale? Were the 
eyes of Captain Blackman fixed upon his face? 
Had he in any way betrayed what he had seen? 

The captain laid his hand upon Edward’s arm, 
who started guiltily. 

“*T’ve been wondering how you run up those 
figures as youdo. Don’t itmake your head ache? 
Lay by, my lad, a bit, and spin a yarn with me.” 

Edward put away. the book with a sigh of re- 
lief. He had a few moments now to think. 
What was this he had discovered in his father’s 
books? Simply that he had carried forward a 
hundred pounds too much, at each turn of the 
leaf; not on those pages which were opposite 
one another, but where the pages turned over ; 
there the hundred pounds was slipped on. That 
was how he intended to make up his deficiency. 
And if Captain Blackman took to add up the fig- 
ures again, he might discover it; and then every 
thing would be lost. 

‘*We're going to have great improvements 
here,” said the captain; ‘‘we shall be turning 
you out of your workshop directly, Master Ned.” 

“*How’s that ?” cried Edward. 

“Oh, we're going to pull the old place down.” 

“Pull it down—why ? Don’t pull it down, 
Captain Blackman.” 

**Ha! and pay a couple of hundred.a year for 
a tool-house for you—tool-house and dog-kennel, 
eh? How’s the old dog now—Scipio? Quite 
blind, is he? Ah, we all get old and worn out. 
Your father and I are wearing out like the rest. 
But he don’t look so hearty as me, Ned. Quite 
peaky he’s been the last few weeks. And you 
too, my lad, you don’t seem half as hearty as you 
should.” 

‘Father wants a change of air, I think,” said 
Edward. 

** Well, why don’t you take him off somewhere? 
The yard will be all in a mess for the next few 
days, what with the workmen and the old lum- 
ber.” 

“*So soon—do they begin so soon ?” 

“*Why not, why not? What should they wait 
for? Rickety old place; it positively isn’t safe. 
The city surveyor has been warning us about it, 
and down it comes.” 

“Then,” said Ned, knitting his brows togeth- 
er, ‘‘ I'll take the opportunity to get father away 
for a change. To the Isle of Wight, I think.” 

** Quite right, my lad; good men are scarce; 
we can’t afford to lose our old friend Fleetwood ; 
but what he'll make of a holiday I can't think. 
Why, it’s years since he left his’ desk for a single 
day !’ 

% Then, with your sanction, he shall take his 
holiday at once—from to-morrow, perhaps?” 

** By all means,” said the captain, cheerful- 
ly, ‘*And now, Ned, what about these books ? 
They’re all right, you say?” 

“They are all right,” said Ned, slowly. 

“‘Couldn’t be wrong; your father is so partic- 
ular, Why, I remember once, Ned, he sat up 








half the night about a farthing! Oh, he’s a val- 
uable man, your father! Wonderful how he took 
to business, after his bringing up. Ah, what a 
pity old Paston didn’t leave him something hand- 
some in his will, instead of endowing those bless- 
ed idiots!” 

‘* Yes, it was a disappointment to father,” said 
Edward, with a sigh. 

“T should think it was. Why, do you know, 
Ned, I thought you'd have been remembered in 
his will pretty handsomely. ‘The very day he 
died he had a long talk with me about you and 
your futher. He didn’t like Fleetwood much; 
couldn't appreciate him. Fleetwood was a man 
of much higher position than Paston. But he 
took to you, Ned; and when I told him what a 
capital hard-working chap you were, and how 
saving and contriving, he seemed quite pleased 
and interested. And said I to myself, ‘Ned's 
in for twenty thousand.’ But he died that very 
day ; you remember how suddenly.” 

Edward nodded, and a lump rose in his throat 
as he thought of the dreams and aspirations of 
those days, and compared the wretched, miser- 
able present. 

“Well, I'll leave these books now. I think 
I’ve done a pretty good morning's work, and I'll 
go and have a crack with your father, and you 
go back to your coffin-making.” 

“*It’s a tool-box, a box for my things; noth- 
ing else,” cried Edward. 

“*Of course that was only my fun,” cried the 
captain. ‘‘Good-day to you, Edward,” 

Ned’s hammer went faster and faster till about 
five o'clock, when it was getting dusk; and then 
he went out to his friend’s the packer’s, and gave 
him some dimensions. 

After dinner, when the Hulses were sitting si- 
lently round the fire, they heard the postern open, 
and a rumbling, roaring sound, like distant or 
stage thunder. 

“What's that ?” said Lucy, starting up, run- 
ning down to the door—she was now sensitive to 
every sound. Edward followed her. 

‘*Tt’s only a tin box I’ve had made,” he said, 
as he saw a man advancing up the yard with a 
square tin case on his head, the loose and wav- 
ing sides of which gave rise to thunderous vibra- 
tions. ‘‘Come this way,” cried Edward, snatch- 
ing up a lamp. 

He led the man into the workshop in the old 
warehouse, The rumbling tin case fitted neatly 
into the wooden box that Edward had now fin- 
ished. The sides of the tin case were higher 
than the sides of the box, so that they could be 
folded over the square tin cover; the whole well 
soldered down would form an air-tight, water- 
tight envelope. 

‘*Shall I stop and help you to pack it?” said 
the man. 

“*No, thank you,” said Edward. 

“Then I'll come and sodder it up for you in 
the morning, shall I?” 

“*Can’t you leave your iron here, and your 
soldering pot? I should like to know how to do 
it myself.” 

“There ain't no secret in it: you puts a few 
bits of charcoal under her, and you melts the 
sodder, and then you folds over the tin nice and 
even, and then you runs the iron over all the 
crevices. Mind the corners specially; ’tis there 
it will leak if it leaks at all; and then the job's 
done.” 

“Thank you, my friend,” said Edward, giving 
him a liberal gratuity. —‘‘ Good Heavens, Lucy!” 
he cried, seeing his sister looking like a ghost 
standing over the box at the farther end of it. 
“*What do you want?” 

“*T want to know what you are going to put 
into that box ?” 

“*Only my tools,” said Edward. ‘‘Look here, 
Luey; I can’t have you rummaging about here, 
upsetting things. Comealong; I’m going to lock 
up.” 

He took Lucy gently by the arm, and led her 
forth, locking the door behind him. 

“I'm going out now,” he told his sister, and 
made for the postern. At the moment he open- 
ed it Markwood appeared in the portal, his face 
agitated and distressed. 

“‘Why, Ned,” he whispered, coming in and 
shutting the door behind him, ‘‘ what's this that 
has come out about you?” 





CHAPTER XIII. 


“Howsomeyer their hearts are severed, their heads 
are both one.” 

Mr. Brtrm had made up his mind that he 
ought to take some farther steps with regard to 
his wife before he left England. It was absolute- 
ly necessary for his future welfare that he should 
stand well with the world on this matter. His 
conduct had hitherto been unexceptionable. It 
was necessary that he should put on record that 
it had been so. 

Now, Paston, the lawyer, was a man of mark, 
and his version of the matter was one that most 
probably would be accepted by the world. If 
Bilfil could persuade Paston that he was in the 
right, and his niece hopelessly in the wrong, it 
would be a great advantage to him. 

Mr. Paston, however, was still on the Conti- 
nent. Under these circumstances, Mr. Bilfil con- 
descended to make his statement to his confiden- 
tial clerk. He knew Matkwood very well, and 
he knew that in all such matters he had the ear 
of his chief. 

Markwood was a man not at all indisposed for 
snug little dinners in vacation-time. Mr. Bilfil 
knew of this amiable weakness—if it can be call- 
ed a weakness. He knew, too, that Markwood 
didn’t cave fe~ plate-glass and crystal and silver, 
but rather preferred some old-fashioned city tav- 
ern, with wooden boxes and benches, where one 
dined off willow-pattern plates, on succulent s 
and juicy chops, but where the ale is bright, 
the stout creamy, and the whisky mellow, and 
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where there is still to be had a bottle of good old 
port. 

Such a banquet did Bilfil prepare for Mark- 
wood; and when it was finished, and Mark- 
wood’s face was glowing with satisfaction at the 
fare, and his mind full of all sorts of social im- 
pulses, he proposed that Markwood should finish 
off with a pipe and a ‘‘go of cork” in the little 
smoke-room up stairs. There was no one else in 
the room when they entered. 

It was a little dull room, containing three or 
four oblong mahogany tables, fixed to the floor, 
on each of which were placed a tin match-box 
in the centre and a surrounding quadrangle of 
long clay pipes. Half a dozen Windsor-chairs, 
a fly-blown looking-glass over the fire - place, 
flanked by a couple of polished horns containing 
spills, and on the floor an indefinite number of 
spittoons, formed the furniture of the room. Its 
windows looked out upon a roof of ridged tiles, 
over which peered sundry upper-story windows 
and a few chimney-stacks of besooted bricks. 

Mr. Bilfil seated himself with his back to the 
window, while Markwood took his place at the 
opposite end of the table. 

“*Now, Markwood,” said the financier, ‘‘ I 
want to consult you about a private affair of my 
own. You know all about the circumstances of 
my marriage ?” 

Markwood said that in a general way he knew 
that Mr, Bilfil had married the niece of Gilbert 
Paston. 

Then Bilfil gave him an account of the cir- 
cumstances attending his separation from his 
wife, admitting that he might have committed 
some faults in judgment in dealing with Mrs. 
Bilfil, but stating with perfect truth that she had 
left him without any adequate provocation, and 
had, in a very uncalled-for way, employed as her 
cee young Hulse, her cousin and former 
lover. 

“* As for that,” said Markwood, ‘I know that 
to be all right. There isn’t a more honorable, 
straightforward fellow in the world than Ned 
Hulse. I don’t see how he could help taking 
her part, being her consin, and all that; but you 
may depend upon it he acted in perfect good 
faith. Why, he’s engaged to be married himself 
—and to a very charming young girl.” 

**You mean to Patty Robinson, I suppose,” 
said Mr. Bilfil, smiling sardonically, 

**You seem to know all about it,” said Mark- 
wood. 

‘Oh, I saw them together on the boat, if you 
remember, on the day of our regatta.” 

“To be sure,” said Markwood; ‘‘I remem- 
ber now.” 

*¢ Well, you know, that’s all very well,” said 
Mr. Bilfil. ‘‘ I’m not going to cast stones against 
my wife; but a man can not lose the tide of his 
success in life on account of an undutiful wife. 
My affairs compel me to start for America with- 
in a few days. Mrs. Bilfil chooses to keep her- 
self concealed from me. _ I offered her the shel- 
ter of my home; even now I am prepared to 
come to terms as to her maintenance, if I am 
convinced that she is living in a regular and 
proper way. But I can't wait; before I leave 
this country I must place the matter in the hands 
of my lawyer to arrange for a legal separation, 
unless I receive from her a full submission and 
explanation. _Now I want to stand well with 
you and Mr. Paston. Tell me if I can do oth- 
erwise, with justice to myself.” 

Markwood wrinkled up his face into all kinds 
of queer puckered lines. 

“Tell you what, Bilfil,” he cried at length. 
“Wait for a day or two. Leave it in my hands, 
as a mutual friend: by to-morrow evening you 
shall know all about it. You may safely trust 
me with your interests; and if I should be the 
means of’ bringing two estimable people together 
again—" 

oe Bilfil shook his head. ‘‘T don’t see much 
chance of that,” he said. ‘‘ However, I'll leave 
the matter in your hands. Yon will ascertain, 
at all events, the basis on which we can treat; 
and, if negotiations fail, you can testify which 
side is to blame.” 

Markwood, who delighted in the skillful con- 
duct of a negotiation, shook Bilfil warmly by 
the hand, and presently they separated—Mark- 
wood making his way into the City to take initi- 
atory steps in the matter. 2 

In the first place, he had to find out Mrs. Bil- 
fil. The most direct way would have been to 
go to Edward Hulse, and ask him; but this 
was hardly diplomatic enough for Markwood. 
Edward would probably feel himself bound in 
honor to refuse to disclose the lady’s retreat. 
But in all probability he had confided the mat- 
ter to Patty Robinson. ‘To the Robinsons’ house 
he would go; and if he failed to extract the se- 
cret from the women-folk there—why, then his 
tongue had lost its cunning. 

Under favorable aspects Trinity Sqnare is not 
an uncheerful neighborhood. In the centre is 
a green inclosure, with trees and shrubs, among 
which children disport themselves, and the houses 
roundabout are of comfortable build and propor- 
tions. ‘True, indeed, that the advancing tide of 
trade has encroached upon the living interest of 
the place, and that tall desks, and heavy ledgers 
with massive bindings, and smart young clerks 
and bearded merchants, have usurped the place 
of human families. But the general aspect is 
unchanged ; it is in appearance a comfortable, 
old-fashioned residential square, with certain pe- 
culiar features of interest about it. On the 
higher side of the square is a classic temple 
dedicated to Neptune, served by certain priests 
known as Elder Brethren—the Trinity House, 
indeed. Over the way is a square official-look- 
ing building, severe in its simplicity—known, by 
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Billingsgate. Then there is fhe Tower, the 
white fort on London Pool; hoary with memo- 
ries, but, sooth to say, less venerable in aspect 
than many a younger fortress. 

Markwood cast a recognizing glance around, 
for he was not unacquainted with these latitudes. 
He knew a salesman or two in Billingsgate, and 
often, in the fine summer mornings, had made 
purveying forages among the rude denizens of 
the market, carrying off surprising bargains in 
huge cod, lordly salmon, and aldermanic turbot. 
‘Then he was hand-and-glove with two or three 
Beef-eaters at the Tower, was on speaking terms 
with a venerable Elder Brother, and on nodding 
terms with all his pretty Semitic younger sisters 
in Houndsditch. Altogether, Markwood could 
have lounged away an hour or two very pleasant- 
ly in the neighborhood; but he was now intent 
on business, and made his way to a corner house 
of red brick, in whose windows was a notification, 
**Apartments to let,” while a plate on the door 
bore the name of Robinson. 

‘How do you do, ma’am 2” he said, politely, 
as a thin, elderly female opened the door to his 
ring and knock. ‘‘ How do you do, ma’am ?— 
and how’s Miss Patty? And Robinson—is he 
pretty well?” 

Mrs. Robinson acknowledged that there was 
no serious illness in the house; but she looked 
doubtfally on Mr. Markwood, and didn’t ask him 
to enter. 

“*T should like a few words with you, ma’am. 
Our mutual friend, Mr. Edward Hulse—capital 
fellow, Ned; I know all about it, you see!” 

“* Oh, if you come from him, step in.” 

“‘T can hardly say I come from him,” said 
Markwood, establishing himself in the hall, tak- 
ing off his gloves, putting them inside his hat, 
and hanging that up in a peculiar confident way. 
«Tf he’d known I was coming, he’d have sent all 
kinds of messages, I’ve no doubt. But he didn’t ; 
for, to tell you the truth, I wouldn't let him know 
—for in matters of this kind things are often bet- 
ter done by third parties—friends of every body 
concerned, aren’t they, Mrs. Robinson ?” 

Markwood, it is needless to say, was sparring 
for wind—trying to keep Mrs. Robinson’s mind 
engaged while he established a footing in her 
good opinion. ‘The lady of the house coughed 
doubtfully, and said that she thought there were 
a good many things wanted explaining and put- 
ting to rights. 

“So there are,” said Markwood; ‘‘and first and 
foremost about Mrs.—eh? You understand.” 

“©Come into my parlor, Sir,” said Mrs, Robin- 
son, ‘‘which is disengaged at this present mo- 
ment.” She led the way into a room on the 
ground-floor, with faded carpet and hangings, 
and old-fashioned mahogany furniture. ‘* You 
mean about Mrs. Balfour, I suppose ?” 

“* Balfour—yes, of course,” said Markwood, 
eagerly. ‘‘I know it’s a matter that may seem 
strange to you, and I want to put it right.” 

“Well, Sir, I won’t say but what it’s an object 
with me to let my first floor, as has been empty 
a good while; and, what with rents and rates 
and taxes, there’s little profit, I assure you, Mr. 
Markwood, in lodgers. But it’s worse when you 
haven’t got em. Still I wasn’t best pleased when 
Ed’ard brought her here; no more Patty wasn’t 
neither, when she came to hear of it, as was at 
Margate when the lady came.” 

“J assure you, madam, there isn’t the slight- 
est cause for any uneasiness. Ned Hulse isa lad 
who is as true as steel; the lady’s a near relation, 
and in peculiar cireumstances ; therefore Ned has 
taken her part. Now here I am representing ev- 
ery body—uncles and husbands, and Ned Hulse, 
and you too, ma’am, and Miss Patty. I’m here 
to make arrangements that will prove satisfactory 
to every body. But I must see Mrs.—you know, 
eh? Is she at home?” 

Mrs. Balfour was at home, and there would be 
no difficulty in Mr. Markwood’s seeing her. Mrs. 
Robinson would take her his card. 

Markwood rubbed his hands with delight at the 
prospect of accomplishing his mission so speedily 
andwell. He felicitated himself, too, on his skill- 
ful diplomatic manceuvres; although, in truth, 
fortune had aided him very much in the matter, 

Margaret Bilfil sat at her second-floor window 
listlessly watching the coming on of night, the 
gradual shrouding and wrapping up of the living 
world about her, the wilderness of houses fading 
away into a lurid haze, a white mist from the 
Surrey marshes blotting out the tracery of spars 
and rigging and masts, the white turrets of the 
keep of the gloomy stronghold alone rising into 
distinctness. She watched the gradual approach 
of the all-encompassing gloom in a nervous agi- 
tation that was almost terror. She felt so lost 
and lonely in the centre of this huge city. How 
narrow was the interval between her and a state 
Gabsolute want, destitution, and starvation! For 
ithe moment she had a roof to shelter her, but how 

“insecure her tenure even of this! She saw from 
the way in which she was treated by Mrs. Robin- 
ow insecure her position, in what way peo- 
ple would regard her, what sneers she would en- 
counter, what innuendoes, what polite or impolite 
cold-shouldering. If those who submitted them- 
selves in all things to the dictates of society, and 
studied only to accommodate themselves to its 
humors, could barely assert for themselves the 
right to live, what chance was there for her, who 
had set at naught one of its most fundamental 
canons? Edward, too, seemed to be deserting 
her. She had received a hurried note from him 
that night. He was going out of town, he said, 
and unfortunately could not advance her any 
money on her uncle’s account, as he had a sud- 
den call upon all his available means; but he rec- 
ommended her to apply to Mr. Markwood, her 
uncle’s confidential clerk and agent, who would 
no doubt supply her wants. 

But how could she go to her uncle’s clerk and 

enter into these humiliating details! And even 





if she could convince him she was not a swindler, 
how could she ask him to onevs tha 





might never be repaid! For her uncle Tom was 
as hard as adamant on some points. If he 
thought her to blame in leaving her husband— 
as she was pretty sure that he would—he would 
inexorably close his heart and his purse-strings 
against her. Altogether her prospects seemed 
so dark and hopeless that she abandoned her- 
self to despair; and turning away from the win- 
dow, into which the lamps of the street were be- 
ginning faintly to shine, she threw herself upon 
a squat and slippery horse-hair couch, and em- 
bracing a cold, hard cylinder, that was by court- 
esy a cushion, she sobbed aloud in the bitterness 
of her spirit. 

At this moment Mrs. Robinson knocked at the 
door, and opening it immediately afterward, an- 
nounced a visitor for Mrs, Balfour, a Mr. Mark- 
wood. 

Margaret eagerly rose. She was thankful for 
the darkness that concealed the traces of her 
tears. At a bound she passed from despair to 
hope; she was not entirely forsaken and aban- 
doned—he must be a good angel, this Mr. Mark- 
wood. 

“Show him up, please, Mrs. Robinson,” she 
said; ‘‘ and bring me candles also.” 

Markwood, who had a good deal of chivalry 
in his nature, was touched at the sight of Mar- 
garet’s beauty and evident distress. His heart 
warmed to her, and he forgot all about his di- 
plomacy, his position as mutual friend and ad- 
viser. From that moment he became an un- 
scrupulous partisan. 

“T have heard of you, Mr. Markwood,” said 
Margaret, giving him a comely white hand; 
**you seem to be a friend, although I don’t know 
that I have ever seen you before.” 

“Bless you, my dear,” said Markwood, his 
eyes quite moist with emotion, ‘‘if there’s any 
thing a devoted friend can do for you, you may 
count upon me as the man,” 

‘The contagion of sympathy overpowered Mar- 
garet also. 

“IT know you are good, Mr. Markwood,” she 
cried; ‘*I can see it in your face; and indeed I 
stand in need of a friend, for I have none, and I 
don’t know what to do.” 

‘Then she told him all her story, and asked him 
for his advice. 

** Well, madam,” he said, ‘“‘I came here to 
offer you certain terms on Mr. Bilfil’s behalf, but 
I won't even tell you what they are. I can’t ad- 
vise you to return tohim. Wait, I advise you, 
till your uncle comes back. I'll take care that 
he shall know the real state of the case; and in 
the mean time, ma’am, you will confer a person- 
al obligation on me if you will honor me by ac- 
cepting a loan sufficient to carry you on with 
comfort.” 

“You are very kind,” cried Margaret. ‘‘ Why 
should you take all this care for me?” 

** Because, ma’am, it’s my duty. Don't talk 
of obligation, ma'am; I’m only too proud to 
have the chance of serving Mr. Paston’s niece.” 

‘*But, after all, if he doesn’t approve of what 
you’ve done—if he casts me off, and he may 
do—” 

“T'll cast him off if he does, ma’am,” said 
Markwood, indignantly. ‘No, no, ma’am; 
don’t make yourself uneasy.” 

“But I am uneasy; and at the best it galls 
me to think of being dependent upon his breath 
for my living. Now can’t you, Mr. Markwood, 
suggest to me some way in which I can make a 
living for myself ?” 

Mr. Markwood puckered up his face and 
thought fora while. ‘* Well, ma’am,” he said at 
last, ‘‘I should be deceiving you if I told you 
there wasn’t a difficulty. You see, the first 
thing that’s asked when you want a situation is 
—what are your references, what similar places 
have you had, and so on.” 

‘* Well,” said Margaret, ‘‘I used to teach be- 
fore I married. I could refer to those people 
who employed me before.” 

a They knew about your marriage, I suppose, 
ma’am ?” 

“Yes; I think they all did.” 

“Then don’t you think they'll be sure to men- 
tion it? And then you'd be asked if you were a 
widow, and soon. And, excuse me, madam, but 
when it was found you were separated from your 
husband, you'd find a difficulty.” 

“*But there must be a way out of it.” 

*©One way has occurred to me, ma’am,” said 
Markwood. ‘‘ And although it isn’t what you 
might look Jor fairly, yet, perhaps, it’s better 
than nothing. I’m a widower, ma’am, with a 
family of young children; I do the best I can 
with them, but they're almost too much for me— 
the girls especially. Now I am not in very am- 
ple means, ma’am, but still I have a comfortable 
house, and enough to keep the pot boiling. I 
have been thinking for some time that I really 
must have an experienced governess to keep the 
lasses in order, and to give ‘em lady-like manners, 
and so on.” 

** And you were thinking of me? Indeed you 
are too good. If I am only fitted for it, I shall 
be so happy. I sha'n’t want much salary, Mr, 
Markwood—enough to buy clothes and gloves 
and pay my laundress. Oh, do you really think 
I shall do?” 

Mr. Markwood enthusiastically declared that 
he was sure of it. Thus, as both parties were 
mutually inclined to the arrangement, there was 
little difficulty in settling the preliminaries ; only, 
as Markwood was now in lodgings at Henley, 
and had let his house furnished to the end of the 
month, the assumption by Mrs. Bilfil of her du- 
ties must be put off for a few weeks. 

Then Margaret mentioned to Markwood the 
five hundred pounds which her uncle had left 
her, the interest of which would form such a 
comfortable addition to her income. There was 
no settlement made at her marriage, and Mark- 
wood feared that this sum was at her husband’s 
disposal, and that he might do what he liked 





“*T may shame him into giving it up. I'll go on 
to his office from here, aud speak to him at once 
about it.” = 

‘When Markwook reached Mr. Bilfil’s office he 
found it closed for the night. He made friends, 
however, with the housekeeper, and persuaded 
her to let him write a note in Mr. Bilfil’s private 
room, which he still continued to occupy, al- 
though he had ceased to have an interest in the 
business. When he had finished his note, he 
happened to see a slip of paper lying open on the 
desk above him. The name of Hulse caught his 
eye, and he read it almost involuntarily. 

“*Mem.—We've got a warrant ne exeat against 
Edward Hulse, and propose to make our capture 
to-night.” 

[ro BE coNnTINVED.] 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


AGE eyes have been turned toward Cuba—a 
sunny isle, the largest of the West India 
group, some 650 miles long, and its greatest 
width 107 miles. Lying just within the tropics, 
its climate is perpetual summer, tempered by 
cooling sea-breezes. There is one record of 
snow having fallen in a central town of Cuba in 
1856, and hail is not unfrequent; but while the 
heat is rarely oppressive, the thermometer sel- 
dom falls below 60°, except occasionally in the 
interior. Havana is a special resort for invalids. 
This important commercial city has outgrown 
its original walls; but for its defense, and that 
of its harbor, there are half a dozen forts anda 
citadel. The long and narrow channel which 
leads to the city is defended on the east side by 
the great castle El Morro, and on the west by 
the powerful fortress La Punta, La Cabafia is 
said to be the largest and strongest of all the de- 
fensive works of Havana, requiring in time of war 
a garrison of 2000 men. In 1762 Havana, after 
a siege of forty-four days, fell into the hands of 
the English; but the next year it was restored 
to Spain in accordance with certain arrangements 
made by treaty. Havana is regularly laid out, 
and though its streets are narrow, many of them 
are well paved with granite. It is well lighted 
with gas, and supplied with water by an aque- 
duct. The city also has its public promenades, 
its fountains, its universities, libraries, and mu- 
seums, and there are numerous daily, weekly, 
and monthly publications. Havana, to a greater 
degree than any other Spanish city, has adopted 
the mechanical appliances of industry and the 
various improvements which have been brought 
to it through its commercial relations with oth- 
er nations, 





There has been much discussion concerning 
the previous history of the Virginius, which was 
recently captured by the Spanish gun-boat Zor- 
nado, So far as can be gathered from statements 
made, it appears that she was an “English-built 
vessel, but was captured by our government in 
1865 while lying in the harbor.at Mobile. After 
being tried and condemned by existing law, she 
was used by the government about a year, when 
she was sold to private parties, being known 
both at the time of capture and sale as the Vir- 
gin. In 1867 she was again taken by the govern- 
ment as the property of a defaulting Treasury 
officer. Being found unsuitable for the revenue 
marine service, she was offered for sale, and was 
finally sold in 1870 from the Navy-yard in Wash- 
ington. She was then taken to are York, and 
a_register as the Virginius was granted. The 
Virginius sailed from Kingston, Jamaica, on the 
23d of last October, and a few days later attempt- 
ed to land at Cuba, but was driven away by Span- 
ish vessels. On October 31 she was pursued by 
the Tornado, and finally captured in what is 
averred to be neutral waters. She was taken 
to Santiago de Cuba; the captives, after a hasty 
trial, were condemned as pirates ; many of them 
were summarily executed, and others consigned 
to ignominious punishment. 








The earliest skating day at the Central Park 
since it was opened was December 11, 1863. It 
is now the expectation that the large building 
which is being erected on the margin of the low- 
er lake, near the Terrace, will be ready for use 
by the 10th of December. It has been in posi- 
tion several winters, but is so constructed that 
it can be taken apart and stored during the sum- 
mer. This building contains a restaurant, sev- 
eral rooms, and a large hall for the use of skaters, 
all being well warmed. The upper story is de- 
signed especially for the accommodation of la- 
dies who frequent the ice. It costs about five 
thousand dollars every year to erect this build- 
ing and remove it, as repairs are always needed. 





Salmon lovers will be interested in the follow- 

ing communication: 
“ x Frew xp Fisuenies, 
Ui wiaceeie, Homer tise 
"Ee ee aca gat tot 
am ecuy ing to place a ot of Sacra- 
mento ra in the Hedeon River. Seth Green has 
250,000, and I will tell him to so dispose of a portion. 
“Very eal yours, 
“Spencer W. Barry, Commissioner.” 





Several of the best Spanish iron-clads are now 
in the hands of the Intransigentes at Cartagena. 
Before these could be used against any foreign 
power Spain must necessarily so reconcile this 
disorderly home element as to gain possession 
of the vessels, 





Terrible suffering is reported from Iowa from 
lack of food and clothing among the settlers in 
the northwestern sections, The harvest was 
a failure this year, chiefly in consequence of a 
plague of grasshoppers, An earnest appeal for 
relief is made. 


The unfortunate Cardiff Giant was lately sold 
at New Orleans. The auctioneer intimated that 
$10,000 would be the correct figure for this rel- 
ic, but was finally forced to let it go for eight 
dollars. The poor fellow who bongnt it spent 
eighteen dollars in trying to move it, and then 
gave up in disgust, and surrendered his right and 
title to a Jewish junk dealer. 








-The prison where the Virginius captives were 
confined is described as a low glo i 
two stories in height; and the place of their 
execution was distant from it about three-quar- 
















ture of forbidding aspect, standing on un cui- 
nence which may be seen from every part of 
the city. The building is scarred and battered 
with bullets on its northern side. Around it 
runs a trench about two feet deep, into which 
the water from the roof falls. When prisoners 
are to be executed they are led to the edge of 
the trench, bound hand and foot, and required 
to kneel with faces toward the wall. When, at 
a given signal, the soldiers fire upon them, the 
unfortunate victims fall forward into the trench, 
and then, not unfrequently, the heavy artillery 
carriages are driven over the bodies. 





During the civil war 7000 men were employed 
in the Brooklyn Navy-yard; about 3500 have 
been recently engaged with special vigor in re- 
pairing and fitting up our vessels of war. Our 
government has no intention of being unpre- 
pared for any emergency. Business is going on 
in every nayy-yard. 


Santiago de Cuba was formerly the capital of 
Cuba, and is now perhaps the second city in 
commetcial importance. It is a well-built city, 
but in consequence of its peculiar location is 
not regarded as healthy. 








At Ahmedabad, India, there is a ‘Society for 
the Prevention of Infant Marriages.’’ A recent 
number of the Sumsher Bahadoor publishes some 
by-laws for the regulation of business. One 
meeting will be held every month for discussion, 
Members are not required to pay any fixed in- 
stallments, but donations voluntarily given will 
be thankfully accepted. Members will be re- 
quired to observe the following rules: ‘*The 
bridegroom should be at least sixteen years old, 
and the bride at least five years younger. Mem- 
bers will have to register at the office at what 
age of the bride and bridegroom the marriage 
took place,” Other branch societies are to be 
started in other places. 





Kentucky is aremarkable State, and the dwell- 
ers therein possess wonderful vitality. A ‘cred- 
ible witness” relates that not long ago an old 
woman died in the vicinity of Ramsey. She was 
in life eccentric, and, among other peculiarities, 
disliked flowers, and had forbidden that any be 
used at her funeral. Unfortunately a young 
lady who was present at the funeral was ignorant 
of this prohibition, and placed a wreath on her 
coffin, when the dead suddenly arose, seized the 
chaplet, and threw it at the offender! She then 
lay down in the coffin again. Such is the tale, 
illustrating the “ruling passion strong in death.’ 





It is related of Alexandre Dumas, that when 
at the San Carlo Theatre, in Naples, one evening, 
he entered into conversation with a stranger 
seated near him. At the close of the perform- 
ance the stranger said, “‘I hope that we may 
have the pleasure of meeting again. Iam Alex- 
andre Dumas.”” 

“Oh, indeed!” replied the celebrated novelist, 
with his gay laugh; “‘so am L.”” 

The stranger collapsed. 





During the trial of Marshal Bazaine, his wife, 
though deeply affected by the dreadful suspense, 
did not lose courage. She considered her hus- 
band entirely innocent, and kept up his spirits 
by hopes of an honorable acquittal. Her faith 
in his innocence, and her cheerful demeanor 
when in his company, greatly encouraged the 
marshal. Madame Bazaine is about twenty-five 

ears of age, and a Mexican by birth. - She has 
een residing in a very retired way at Versailles 
with her two children, 





Constancy is a virtue belonging more often to 
woman than to man. A young woman of Corn- 
wall, England, traveled all the way to California 
to marry the lover she had not seen for eight 
years. But she found him not only married, but 
the father of five children. 





Lewiston, thirty miles from Portland, is the 
largest’ cotton-manufacturing town in Maine, 
and the water-power there is the finest in the 
State. The city contains about 20,000 inhabit- 
ants, and the working force in the factories is 
not far from 7500. A large amount of capital is 
inyested in the Lewiston mills, and they are 
chiefly owned by wealthy Boston men. The 
staple domestic fabrics are mostly manufactured 
there, the demand for which is more constant 
than for fancy fabrics and dress goods. There 
are in Lewiston eighteen manufacturing corpo- 
rations, ten cotton mills, running 250,000 spin- 
dies, and five woolen mills, with twenty sets of 
woolen machinery. Thirty-five thousand bales 
of cotton are annually consumed. There are 
annually produced thirty-five millions of yards 
of cotton and woolen goods, and three millions 
of grain bags. The annual value of the manu- 
factured product of the city is $11,000,000, 





The trial of Marshal Bazaine was held in the 
Grand Trianon at Versailles, a mansion connect- 
ed memorably with the vicissitudes of many 
French sovereigns. The gallery in which the 
trial was held forms the entrance hall to the 
Grand Trianon. It is a long hall, about two 
hundred feet in length and fifty feet wide, light- 
ed by windows opening on the court-yard to the 
east and on to the garden to the west. It is en- 
tered by folding-doors at the southern side. All 
along each side of the hall there is a double row 
of columns of colored marble. This colonnade 
makes the width of the hall appear less than it 
really is. Marshal Bazaine has been the recipi- 
ent of numerous honors. He entered the army as 
a private soldier in 1831, and received many pro- 
motions, until he was made Marshal of France, 
in Mexico, in 1864. He has been fourteen times 
mentioned in General Orders with praise. In 
addition to the Grand Order of the Legion of 
Honor, to which he rose by regular degrees, he 
has at various times received the Grand Military 
Lion of Savoy, the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Leopold of Belgium, the Grand Cross of the Sun 
of Persia, the Grand Cross of the Order of the 
eee of Mexico, the Grand Cross of the Order 
of Notre Dame de Guadeloupe. He is a Knight 
Commander ot the Bath, a Knight of the Order 
of Charles III., a Knight of St. Ferdinand of 
iny a Knight of tlle Order of Isabella the 

Li a also the militai 
s lonel, general of bri- 
sion, and marshal, he has 
ndent commands, and has 
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Casumere Hoop. 


Cashmere Hood. 


Tris hood is made of white cashmere, and is lined with blue 
silk, ‘The trimming consists of puffs and ruches of the material, 
and bows of blue gros grainribbon. Strings of similar ribbon. 


Silk and Tulle Hood. 


Tus hood of red silk is thinly wadded, and lined with lustring, 
and is covered on the outside with black dotted tulle. ‘The trim- 
ming consists ofa puff of silk and tulle, ruches 
and bows of red silk ribbon, and black lace. 
On the left side is a flower. 


Gentleman’s Shooting Suit, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue trowsers, leggings, and coat are of 
gray corduroy. The leggings are closed 
with buttons and button-holes. Black leath- 
er belt. Game-bag and gun-sling of leather 
coyered with gray linen; the latter is em- 
broidered, The illustrations, Figs. 1-3, page 
804, show the game-bag and the design for 
the gun-sling (see the accompanying descrip- 
tions). 











IVAN THE TERRIBLE. 


VAN VASSEILOVITCH, or John the 

son of Basil, known, perhaps, more fa- 
miliarly to us as Ivan the Terrible, was a 
man of noble person and presence, with a 
sharp, shrill voice, high forehead, piercing 
eye, restless, inquisitive manner. He was 
shrewd and acute in intellect, and not with- 
out generous, noble impulses, but of wild, 
untamed passions, and bratalized by the man- 
ners of his court and time, ‘The court of 
Moscow was little more civilized and re- 
fined than the tents of a Tartar horde.- Deep 
drinking was the great pastime and only re- 
laxation of the Czar and his nobles. Ivan 
himself after his mid-day meal would drink 
himself into a stupor, fall asleep with his 
head upon the table, his courtiers watching 
him with nervous apprehension. Presently 
he awakes; perhaps he is in a good humor, 
and laughs and jokes with his complaisant 
companions; perhaps he turns his blood-shot 
eyes upon some suspected favorite, and orders 
him out for examination and question: im- 
palement to follow, possibly, or horrid torture 
of some sort. ~ 

And yet in his youth this Ivan had been a 
prince of most fair promise, and had indeed 
accomplished great. things. He had been 
married at an early age to a most exemplary 
wife, Anastatia, a daughter of the great house 
of Romanoff. ‘This most excellent princess, 
while encouraging the development of his 
nobler nature, restrained by her influence the 
promptings of his lower inclinations—a most 
noble example to princesses of all sorts ; but 
unhappily she died in 1560, Her husband 
was yet young, but he had cast off the yoke 
of the Tartars, conquered their cities of Ka- 
san and Astrakhan, and made the Volga from 
source to mouth a Russian’stream—truly an 
excellent beginning. 

Bad times follow for the Muscovites: 
losses and defeats, great massacres by their 
mad, furious monarch; great slaughter, too, 
at the hands of their enemies the Tartars. 
Yearly, and sometimes twice a year, they 
are overrun by fierce Tartar hordes. In 
1571 the Khan of the ‘Crimea sweeps the 
country with an army of two hundred’ thou- 
sand horsemen, Ivan essays to meet him, 
but his army is, mutinous, and refuses .to 
fight. ‘The Russ emperor abandons his eap- 
ital to its fate, and flies with his treasures 
and body-guard to a fortified monastery sixty 
miles away. The enemy encamp around 
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saying gtindry Scythian devices in the incendiary way. 
‘These succeed at last. ‘lhe enemy fires the high ste 
ple of St. John’s Church, and, a wonderful stormy 
wind then blowing, the-whole city is soon wrapped in 
flames. This city of Moscow was then a huge cluster 
of wooden booths; the streets were paved with wooden 
planks, all pine wood, full of turpentine, and ready for 
2 blaze; the roofs were mos f bark. The whole 
city quickly becomes one glo’ candescent m 
The people fly from the cruel flames to the crueler ‘ 
tars outside; the gates are choked with the fugitiv 
the moats, the water-courses, stopped and filled up with 
bodies. Countless thousands perish by fire, by suffo- 
cation, by drowning, by the swords of the ‘Tart: 
‘These plunder the fugitives, make slaves of the choi 
est of them, and ride away rejoicing to their own coun- 
try, laden with booty, 

After this the Khan sends an embassade to his enemy 
Ivan, ‘fa most ugly creature without reverence,” to 
taunt and flout him, and offer him a rusty knife to cut 
his throat withal. Ivan rages, tears his hair and beard 
from madness ; has almost a mind to follow his enemy’s 
counsel. But presently recovering, he sets to work, 
dissolves his army, that fought. not a stroke for him, 
questions his chief men and captains how such a dis- 
grace came to pass, puts some to the torture, some to 
death. ‘Then he makes haste to replenish, cleanse, and 
repair his burned capital ; drives into it merchants and 
craftsmen from other cities and towns, gives them free 
markets, and relieves them from all taxes. Seven 
thousand masons and workmen are building up a fine 
strong wall round about the city. But Ivan himself 
trusts not his person there. He dreads his. own sub- 
jects and every one about him, and he draws off to 
Vologda on the Dwina, for he has a purpose in his 
head that, if all else fail him, he will take refuge in 
England with his treasures. So he collects a flotilla 
there, and stores all his best things in the island of 
Solovetzkoi, in the White Sea, ready to sail away. 

About this time-hé consorted much with one Dr. 
Elisens Bomel, a Westphalian, but educated in En- 
gland, at Cambridge. He became a physician in En- 
gland, and also an astrologer. . For suspicion of some 
unholy practices he was put in prison by Parker, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, but was liberated on his promise 
to take himself away to the Czar of Muscovy. Ivan loved necro- 
mancy, and made much of the doctor, who rose highly in his 

Bomel suggests to Ivan that he should become a suitor 
‘abeth, the great Queen of England. Ivan sees difficulties 
st: he has two wiyes living, and many kings and great 
princes haye been suitors to her, and could not prevail. But he 
calls to mind his own prowess With the fair sex, plumes himself 
upon his wisdom, greatness, and riches, and is so far embarked 
upon the business that he puts the empress, his latest consort, 
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into a nunnery. Still the design does not devélop itself. Ivan 
now has a wonderful device in his head, by which he hopes to 
restore his popularity and replenish his treasury. He formally 
resigns his crown to a Tartar khan, who has been baptized under 
the name of Simeon. He sets on the new king to cancel all let- 
ters patent, privileges, franchises, to resume all the charters of 
towns and monasteries. At this there is much terror and con- 
fusion every where. ‘* The old Czar was not so bad, after all,” is 
the universal ery. ‘‘ Let him come back to us.” ‘The cunning 
Ivan graciously complies; the puppet king 
fades into oblivion, ‘There are great gifts to 
be furnished by every body on the Czar’s 
gracious re-accession. He renews and con- 
firms all charters and privileges—for a con- 
sideration. 

Unfortunate Bomel now fell under the ty- 
rant's suspicion. He had been corresponding 
with the kings of Poland and Sweden. It 
seems, too, that he had deceiyed the emperor 
about the age of Elizabeth, having represent- 
ed her as a young woman, whereas she was 
already over forty—there being then no Al- 
manach de Gotha for authoritative reference. 
Anyhow, Bomel was doomed. He was tor- 
tured—roasted alive, with inconceivable hor- 
rors. Horsey, an Englishman, who relates 
the story, was an eye-witness. ‘‘I preste 
among many others,” he says, ‘‘ to see him: 
caste up his eyes naminge Christe, cast into 
a dungion and died there.” 

Ivan, however, long hungered after an En- 
glish wife. He learned from an English 
physician, one Dr. Jacobs, that a kinswoman 
of the queen, Lady Mary Hastings, was of 
marriageable age and fair presence. ‘Then, 
in 1582, he dispatches an envoy to England 
to open to Elizabeth his project of an alli- 
ance, and to demand an interview with the 
lady, and obtain her portrait. He was, 
moreover, to inquire as to her age, her de- 
gree of relationship to the queen, her father’s 
rank, and other matters. 

In case the queen objected that the Czar 
was already married, he might own the fact, 
but allege that the empress was no king's 
daughter or princess, that he did not like her, 
and meant to put her away. “hat he had 
already had six wives could hardly have been 
thrown in his teeth with any propriety by the 
daughter of the eighth Harr 

On the other hand, his bride would be 
required to embrace the Greek faith; the 
Czarowitz would not be deprived of his rights 
to the succession, but her possible male issue 
would be suitably provided for. 

The Muscovite embassador was received 
with much distinction; but Elizabeth was 
not favorably affected to marriages in general, 
and threw cold water on the project. She 
depreciated the proposed bride as sal, 























she had only lately recovered from small-pox, 
she was no subject for the limner’s art. 
envoy, however, persevered, althou 
discredit was cast upon his suit by the news 
that came from Russia, that the reigning em- 
press had just been confined of a son—the 
unfortunate Demetrius, who was assassinated 
in the following reign. The embassador re- 
fused to credit the news, and persisted in de- 
manding an interview with Lady Mary, which 
was at last granted. 

The meeting was arranged to take place in 
a wide tent in the garden of York House, in 
the daytime, in order that the envoy might 
judge of her complexion in the full glare of 
daylight. 

‘The interview is thus described by Horsey : 

“*Her Majesty caused that lady (Mary 
Hastings) to be atended one, with divers 


@reat ladies and maieds of honnor and yonge 
be Pe 


uoblemen, ) f-each apointed, to 
Gobi es ere in Yorcke 











enlar siege, but House garden, put one a staetly coun- 
—BAck, tenance accordinglie, The ambassodor, at- 




















tended with divers other noblemen and others, 





was brought before her Ladyship; cast down But this 1 hope. 
his countenance, fell prostrate to her feet, The once royal palace, wit ather= 
runne backe from her, his face still towards h ing of domes and minaret: has de- 





she and the rest admiringe at his. manner, said 
by an interpritor, yt did suffice him to behold the 
angell he hoped should be his master’s espouse; 
commended her angellicall countenance, state, 
and admirable beauty. She after was called by 
ar frends in court the’Emporis of 









ry Hastings, however, appears to have 
htened at the character of her proposed 
husband, and she finally- declined the alliance. 
Ivan, however, is soon called to the embrace 
of another and less attractive bride. He falls 
sick, not without suspicion of poison. . He sends 
for witches from the north : y of them come, 
but their divinations afford him no solace. A 
great blazing star is seen every night over the 
city of Moscow; every thing betokens the death 
of the great Czar. Every day he is carried into 
his treasury to gloat over the riches he has accu- 





































scended from its former 1 to the 
level of an assembly-room, riosity 
ience for givers of balls. .As a resource for the 
latter it. stands unrivaled. and perhaps it ac- 
counts, in some measure, the unflagging round 
of such entertainments, t kept up almost at 
every.season of the year in the town and neigh- 
borhood. 

Brighton is about fifty m: 
and is reached .by the ex 
some few minutes. | Tl 
so universal a favorite 
ficial men, ete., who s' 
the dreary winter: sea: 
to their work with 
tween times the re’ zone breezes of the 
“*sea without ship: The town stands near 
the centre of the curved line of coast of which 
the east and west pcints ave respectively Beachy 





















nith of London, 
in an hour and 
unts for its being 
men of business, of- 
inild shelter in 
ming up and down 
nd snatching be- 









mulated, perhaps in hope. to win some strength Head and Selsea Bill: it is built upon a slope, 
from his jewels. He covers his arm and hand and is sheltered froin the ruffian blast of the 
with coi nd turquoises ; they show their vi North by the hig): land of the South Downs, 
tue by ng upon his poisoned vei I which, from the. east to the central part of 





al is brought out—the horn of a rhinoc- 
eros loaded with gems, of great virtue against 
poisons. It is of no avail to him. ‘The ruby, 
most comfortable, to the heart, brain, and v: 
of man, has no restorative power for the 
His beloved sapphires, preserving and increasing 
courage, and full of sovereign virtues, can do 
him no good. He faints among his treasures, 
andis carried away. But he revives again, lives 
e day fixed by the witches and warlocks 
s . He is yet heart-whole; Ivan is 
himself in. He threatens to burn his sooth- 
sayers or bury them alive. ‘* The day has come, 
indeed, but it is not passed,” he is reminded, 
like that greater Cwsar. ‘Well, let them burn 
after sundown, He goes to his bath, and stays 
there three or four hours. He comes out re- 
freshed, and challenges one of his gentlemen to 
chess. With his own hands he sets out the 
board—all but the king, whom he can not make 
stand in his place. ‘Then he faints and 
backward. A great outcry and stir; and w 
the palace resounds with the tramp of hurry 
feet, Ivan lies choked and dead upon the floor. 






































THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


[From our Own Corresponpent. ] 








Brighton, press vl 
high chalk cliff 
space of about 
of sea-views fro 


upon the sea and form 
t frontage occupies a 
there is no lack 
the finest of which 
are situated on rade—at least those 
that are available for visitors. The inner part 
of the town, which is composed of handsome 
squares anc streets, with fine, sometimes splen- 
did houses, is inhabited by the permanent res!- 
denis, who do not care to have the great. e 
nanse of glistening sea under their windo 
the year round, and who seldom let their hou: 
4¢ may be well to mention, for the henefit of thos 
who suffer from any weakness of the eyes, thy 
Brighton is by no means a suitable place { 
them. The glare of the sea affects them pain- 
fully, and sometimes to such 2 degree that they 
are compelled, even at a grent sacrifice, to give 
up their lodgings and leave the town, ‘There 
are excellent hotels at Brighton, and a 
number of them, capital shops of every 

tion, and, as regards education, its resourees are 
only second to the metropc In fact, they 
need not be called second, for the best masters 
migrate to the Marine Parade during the season 
there, and there is an abundant supply of good 
resident ones. Schools, both for boys and girls, 
are to be had of the best; some of the finest 
finishing schools, as they are termed, are at 





















































BRIGHTON. Baratuea Hoop. . Brighton. 

S we have got on the subject of wintering- For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 19 and 20, The society is as good as is to be had any 

places in England, I must not omit to say where, not merel: regards the floating waves 
a few words about Brighton, that most fashionable of all English | warm sea-breezes toward November, but at other seasons of the | of London life borne down by the wind of fashion during win- 
sea-places—most fashionable and most expensive when you go | year a yery commodious and delightful place of residence. Gur | ter, but among that large class of refined and exclusive families 
there with the crowd who rush down from. London to inhale | American friends are of an inquisitive turn of mind, it is seid, | who have made it their home.. There is nying in England 
and like to know 
the —_ beginning 
and the end of 
things. I wish 
I could tell you 
something cer- 
tain about the or- 
igin of Brighton, 
but I believe no- 
body can. It is 
generally — sup- 
posed to descend 
from a 
bishop: named 
Brighthelm, who 
dwelt there in re- 
mote ages, and 
who eventually 
gave it his name; 
but this ‘is one 
of those legends 
that you may be- 
lieve or disbe- 
lieve as the fan 
suits you. -‘Then 
there is a story 
of a colony of 
Normans haying 
alighted . here. 
soon after the 
Conqueror’s ar- 
rival in England, 
and of their be- 
ing routed away. 
by a colony, of 
Flemings just as 
they had settled 
down ‘comforta= 
bly in ‘their new 
quarters. . But I 
don’t vouch for 
this any more 
than for the Sax- 
on bishop. One 
thing is certain, 
that Brighton 
had not lifted its 
head out of the 
wave into public 
notice at all un- 
til the middle of 
the eighteenth 
century, and that 
ever since that 
time it has gone 
on growing and 
flourishing in 
public’ favor ‘un- 
til, like the bean- 
stalk in the story, 
“it couldn’t grow 
no — higher.”"— 
George [V.made 
it his chief sum- 
mer’ residence, 
Fig. 1.—Dracowar Crota Dress in Two SHapes or Gray.—Back: and later ‘on the Fig. .2.—Diaconat Crorn Dr 
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that when you live at Brighton you are certain 
to see every body you know once in three 
years, and it has perhaps more truth in it than 
the average number of popular sayings. ‘The 
London doctors believe in Brighton to an ex- 
traordinary degree, and send their patients down 
for a change and a breath of fresh air almost as 
easily as they order them out for a drive. Yet, 
with all due respect to the learning of the facul- 
ty, the writer makes bold to challenge the uni- 
versal wisdom of this. I have known more than 
‘one instance where the climate acted most dis- 
astrously on delicate subjects, or persons with a 
germ of consumption, for instance. I don’t pre- 
tend to explain the cause, but I can assure you 
it is a fact that the soft, south-fanned air of the 
place does not suit indiscriminately persons with 
delicate chests. Torquay is the place for them; 
but I will say a few words on this latter by- 
and-by. 

Epicures will rejoice in the unrivaled South 
Down mutton, which is to be had nowhere un- 
der the sun, so they declare, as good as at 
Brighton. ‘It's worth the journey to eat a leg 
of South Down at Brighton,” I remember hear- 
ing one of these of the earth earthy mortals ex- 
claim, with indescribable gusto. Let lovers of 
mutton bear this in mind. 

There are churches, of course, in abundance 
in so fashionable a resort of cultivated Chris- 
tianity, and baths, and a theatre, where the stars 
come down at proper seasons and shine in the 
Brighton firmament; and, for those benevolent- 
ly inclined, there are ample opportunities in the 
form of charity-schools, Sunday and common 
schools; and last, though to many not least, 
there exists the magnetic attraction of a fine 
race-course about a mile east of the town, on 
the summit of the most beautiful part of the 
Downs. 

The town is well fortified, a circumstance 
worth mentioning for the satisfaction of those 
nervous persons who, on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, live in perpetual terror of an invasion by 
some foreign foe. There is no vestige of the old 
fortifications raised by Henry VIII. and Queen 
Bess, but there is a formidable battery, first 
erected in 1793, when the roar of the Revolu- 
tion was sending its echoes across the sea, and 
rebuilt in 1830, 

Brighton possesses one more claim to the 
preference of American visitors whose steps are 
bent toward the Continent after a sojourn in the 
mother country: it is a most convenient start- 
ing-point for France. Since the establishment 
of steamboats and the erection of the chain 
pier it has become a packet station, and you can 
go from here to Paris via Dieppe and Rouen, in 
preference to the more expensive route of Dover 
and Calais. ComET. 


LITTLE ANNETTE. 


Lirtte Annette! little Annette! 
With your rosy cheeks and tresses of jet; 





With the lashes concealing your gypsy eyes, 
Meet for a king’s or an emperor's prize! 


Your white teeth gleaming like drifted snow, 
Or shining like pearls in a well-laid row; 


Little Annette! little Annette! 
I hear the ring of your laughter yet. 


Little Annette! darling Annette! 
Only a year has flown, and yet, 


Ere you could melt the snow with your breath, 
A messenger came, and his name was Death! 


Little Annette! darling Annette! 
Never your face can I forget. 


Listen! The angels are calling yet 
Over the pine-trees, ‘‘ Little Annette!” 


BABY AND BABY’S NURSE. 


‘OW closely soever woman may find shut 
against her certain avenues of human en- 
deavor, she has been left in undisputed posses- 
sion of one field for the display of her energies, 
In one department of skill it hath not pleased the 
lords of creation to compete with the weaker sex. 
As a nurse, and more particularly the nurse of 
young infants, woman may act without let or hin- 
derance. Compassion or necessity may, indeed, 
tempt some tender-hearted man to assume tem- 
porarily the functions of nurse, but let a woman 
approach, and how cheerfully, how gracefully, 
will the post of duty be resigned to her as hers 
of right, and as a matter of course! 

It is questionable whether any avocation so 
speedily becomes its own reward as that of nurs- 
ing a young infant. That nurse must be indeed 
bereft of every feeling of sentiment who does 
not feel a little nearer heaven while contempla- 
ting the innocence of her young charge, whose 
very helplessness makes so strong an appeal to 
the tenderness of her nature. Love seems spon- 
taneously to spring up in the heart of a nurse to- 
ward her nursling, and I have heard a humble 
old negro woman declare that she could never 
again undertake the office, because it was too 
painful to her to give up her babies, as she was 
compelled to do in changing her employers. How 
instinctive is the prompting to cherish whatever 
is younger and weaker than ourselves is strik- 
ingly demonstrated in the case of children them- 
selves. In a large family with slender means 
it is beautiful to see with what open-hearted re- 
joicing a new baby is welcomed. How protect- 
ingly and admiringly do the little band hover 
around the youngest and tenderest of them all ! 
By-the-way, such tender mercies may be cruel, 
as was witnessed the other day in my friend’s 
family, when, upon occasion of nurse having un- 
warily turned her back, little Sadie, three years 
old, was found stuffing her baby sister’s mouth 
with her own dinner, consisting of chicken and 











rice, wedging it in with a large silver fork. J7 
nimporte. The prompting love was all the 
same. With what an air of conscious superior- 
ity and benignity Jemmie, who can just totter 
alone, looks down upon ‘‘ ’ittle sissie” in arms! 

And who shall say how mighty are the deeds 
to spring from these budding germs of benevo- 
lence? Let them swell those buds of brotherly 
kindness, shielded by the fostering care of pa- 
rental watchfulness! In the after-struggle to 
come with the selfishness of the world memories 
of the disinterested affection poured forth to 
bless our childhood will invest us with a pano- 
ply of faith in the charities of our race strong 
enough to withstand many an onset of tempta- 
tion urging us not to believe in any good. 

The attractiveness of the theme has beguiled 
us into generalities, when we meant to confine 
ourselves to a few specific directions for the treat- 
ment of new-born babies. 

The very first charge to give a nurse is to 
remember that, small though the little creatures 
are, they still must breathe. Do not cover the 
baby’s face, as is yet the manner of some nurses. 
Accustom a child from the first to inhale fresh 
air, taking the precaution to protect the top and 
back of the head, so as to be shielded from ex- 
posure to draughts of air. So simple a direction 
may seem trivial, but the following occurrence, 
happening under the writer's own observation, 
proves that it may not be wholly superfluous. 
‘Two uncommonly intelligent ladies, calling upon 
the mother of an infant two weeks old, express- 
ed a wish to see the child. The mother, being 
called away, left them, and when she returned 
to the bedside found that the ladies had drawn 
the blankets so closely that in’a few more min- 
utes there would have been no further need for 
care: the little creature was well-nigh smothered. 

Careful tenderness is the next requisite for a 
nurse to possess. Gentleness may be cultivated. 
‘The mere rough handling of a baby’s feeble frame 
may cause discomfort amounting to pain. Be 
gentle in touch, if you would nurse successfully. 
Have you never seen a crying child soothed and 
hushed by a mere transfer from the arms of one 
person to those of another more gentle and 
motherly ? 

Remember to keep the baby warm. Colic, 
that scourge of the first month of babyhood, may 
be in great measure warded off by simply ob- 
serving to maintain the baby’s body at proper 
temperature. Especially guard the feet from 
cold. A baby kept always dry and warm will 
seldom be troubled with colic. 

Washing and dressing baby is the important 
event of the day to a young mother, and no tri- 
fling daty is it to perform. Let the nurse choose 
an hour when she may uninterruptedly go 
through her task, a place where her charge shall 
not be exposed to cold. Use tepid water, so as 
to occasion no shock to the child, and submerge 
the whole body as soon as the navel is perfectly 
healed. Let the process be as rapid as is con- 
sistent with thoroughness, and rub well with a 
soft towel until reaction is produced. Every 
piece of clothing, after being well aired and 
warmed, should be arranged in its proper order 
and hung near by, so as to be put on without de- 
lay or running about from place to place with 
the naked child in one’s arms (as is often done) 
to procure essentials that should all have been 
provided beforehand. Dip a clean linen rag in 
water before proceeding to do the rest of the 
washing, and wipe off thoroughly the coating of 
curdled milk adhering to the tongue, gums, and 
roof of the mouth. By a daily attention to this 
direction all danger of thrush is removed. 

Secure the clothes firmly, but by inserting two 
fingers between the flannel band and child's 
body, as you are pinning it on, make sure of not 
fastening it too tightly. Use as few pins as pos- 
sible, but let the few that are indispensable be 
large: they are less apt to slip and stick in the 
child. 

Do not feed a baby every time it cries, but 
aim to have regular hours for giving it nourish- 
ment. ‘Three hours is a good interval to allow 
between the meals, but be certain that the sup- 
ply is adequate to the infant's wants at those 
times. Underfed children will be fretful ; over- 
fed children will be sickly. No directions, how- 
ever explicit, can supply the lack of constant, 
unremitting watchfulness on the part of a nurse. 
Mother-love fortunately does not often need a 
reminder, yet even such love can not always 
take the place of experience. She, then, is 
not a wise mother who does not gladly avail 
herself of hints meant to aid her in the dis- 
charge of her important if lowly task of striv- 
ing in the first days of infancy to lay those foun- 
dations of vigorous, robust health that are the 
best mere earthly blessing that can be bequeath- 
ed to man. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Rion Weppre Furr Caxe.—To one pound of flour, 
put ten eggs, a pound of sugar, a pound of butter, two 
pounds of raisins, one pound of currants, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of citron, three-quarters of a pound 
of blanched almonds cut up, a large nutmeg, a dessert- 
spoonful of pounded mace, and a gill of French bran- 
dy or wine. To produce the rich dark color so much 
admired in this kind of cake use brown sugar, but es- 
pecially brown the flour. Attend to preparing with 
nicety each fruit separately. Beat whites and yolks 
of eggs very light, and separately. Flour the fruits, 
and lastly, bake in a steady slow oven, and the recipe 
can not fail. 

Traian Caxe.—Into two tea-cupfuls of sifted flour 
stir in well one tea-spoonful of cream of tartar; beat 
with the yolks of five eggs until perfectly light two 
tea-cupfuls of sand sugar; then add slowly the grated 
tind and juice of one large lemon, and lightly beat in 
the stiffly beaten whites of four eggs. In five table- 
spoonfuls of cold water mix well half a tea-spoonful 
of soda, and add just as the cake goes into the oven. 
Bake in two tins exactly of a size, with upright sides, 
“brick shape.” Beat as ordinary icing (allowing ten 
tea-spoonfuls of flour sugar to the white of one egg) 










HARPER'S BAZAR. 





the whites of two eggs; when stiff enough, stir in the 
rind of one and juice of two oranges, and spread be- 
tween the cakes. 

Stiff brown paper should always be kept around 
cake to exclude the air. The same piece of paper can 
be used a long time, and it is better than each time 
procuring a fresh piece, as a piece used once or twice 
becomes greasy, and does not absorb any more from 
the cake. Wrap the cake well in the paper before put- 
ting it in the cake-box. 

In using porcelain kettles, when fruit, etc., sticks to 
the bottom, put in warm ashes, and cover with cold 
water ; let it remain afew minutes, pour off, and wash ; 
if not clean the first time, soak again, and longer, 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorresronpeEnT.] 
The Pay of Lawyers and Painters.—Making Eyes.— 
‘ter the Bail.—A dismal Dinner-Party. 
(HE luck of the Whigs in the distribution of 
patronage is proverbial, but so many bish- 
oprics and high legal offices it has probably never 
been any minister's lot to give away as have 
chanced to Mr. Gladstone. The Lord Chief 
Justiceship of the Common Pleas and a Vice- 
Chancellorship—the pay of the one being seven 
thousand pounds a year, and that of the other 
five thousand—have ‘‘ fallen in” this week. The 
Attorney-General, ‘‘silver-tongued” Coleridge, 
has decided to accept the former post, but not 
without considerable hesitation, which suggests 
what sums per annum lawyers must needs make 
in this happy land! The Attorney-Generalship 
(which is not, however, a permanency, its pos- 
sessor going out with the ministry) was com- 
puted lately at £8000,* and yet that officer is al- 
lowed to practice on his private account; unless 
that latter point was conceded, it was urged that 
no barrister with a good business would be in- 
duced to take the £8000! And yet if a good 
author, such as Dickens, makes his £8000 a year, 
the hands of even his admirers are held up at so 
magnificent a success—an astonishment which, 
since there are not two Dickenses, seems rather 
anomalous. 

Painters are better paid than authors, the rea- 
son of this being that the wealth of England, 
though very great, is in few hands, and there 
are no means by which a rich man can exhibit 
his riches so obviously as by buying pictures ; 
moreover, since this personal wealth is ever in- 
creasing, the buying of pictures, no matter at 
how extravagant a price, is in the end a good 
investment. For instance, the purchaser of Mil- 
lais’s ‘‘ Chill October,” the late Mr, Benyon, who 
gave, I believe, £3000 for it, may be said to have 
lost £150 a year by its possession; but it might 
be sold to-morrow for £5000. For the unsold 
pictures of Sir Edwin Landseer—or, in other 
words, for the sweepings of his studio—an emi- 
nent picture dealer has just offered £50,000. 

At the rear of the late Duke of Bedford’s 
house, in Kensington, built for a ‘‘ beloved ob- 
ject,” whose untimely death, it is said, hastened 
that of his grace, Mr. Millais is now building a 
mansion for himself, for the mere ground of 
which that fortunate artist has given seven thou- 
sand pounds. Compared with such rewards as 
these, how scanty are the gains of the poor au- 
thors! How moderate—I will not say inade- 
quate—are the few thousand pounds a year that 
even the best of writers receives for his gossip / 

There are, however, even worse trades than 
literature—at all events, in Paris. At the famous 
artificial eye manufactory in that city—wheve 
four hundred eyes are made per week, besides 
the enormous quantity of eyes that the fair Pa- 
risians make at their victims—there is a gentle- 
man kept in the show-room for this queer pur- 
pose: he has but one eye himself, and in the 
socket of the other it is his mission to place eyes 
—brown, blue, and black—in order that intend- 
ing purchasers may judge of the general effect! 
I would just as soon be an author (if not sooner), 
and have my book criticised by the Saturday 
Review, as undertake such employment. 1] am 
told that even ‘‘ wicked eyes” are sold that wink 
at the approach of beauty, but this may be an 
exaggeration; the artificiality, however, of none 
of these eyes can be detected, unless a fly hap- 
pens to settle upon it, and a certain insect-de- 
terrent polish is employed to avert this catas- 
trophe. 

Ever since the publication of those dreadful 
articles on the “girl of the period” a stream of 
scandal has set in against the husband-hunters. 
This is the latest and worst: A young lady who 
had set her heart upon, or, let us say, who had 
resolved to marry at all hazards, a young gentle- 
man of fortune much given to horseflesh, was 
staying under the same roof with him in a great 
country-house. She left nothing undone to con- 
ciliate his affections, and is even said to have 
taken beer at breakfast, instead of coffee, be- 
cause of his very pronounced attachment to malt 
liquors. She went to a hunt ball, and having 
danced him down there, was not a little exhaust- 
ed herself in consequence. The next morning, 
feeling rather unwell, and having lit on a MS. 
work of his, corresponding to what would have 
been an album in a youth of a literary turn, she 
came upon this useful recipe: ‘*A Diet Drink 
after the Ball.—Take of rue two handfuls; 
roots of madder and sharp-pointed dock, each 
four ounces; guiacum wood and sassafras wood, 
of each two ounces. Boil them in four pints of 
stale beer; then strain off, and give it lukewarm.” 
She concocted this, and had even begun to sip 
it, when a dear young friend, who fortunately 
did not happen to be her rival, expressed a 
doubt whether this ‘diet after the ball” might 
not refer to some equine patient—a horse, in- 
stead of a human being—as, in point of fact, it 
did. It had its effect, however, for her cavalier 





* This seo000 8 yaa is paid for what is 
contentions” bi ess, i, ¢,, for merely giv 
to the Crown; if the case has to be contended, the 
Attorney-General is extra, 
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was so touched by this proof of her devoted trust- 
fulness that he consented to be put in double 
harness. 

A dreary dinner-party is not unusual even “in 
the best circles,” but surely none ever came up 
for dismalness to that which M. Rabelles, the 
French artist, is said to have given the other 
day in Paris. Twenty years ago, it seems, he 
was a member of a delightful coterie of thirteen 
—itself an unlucky number—which included Al- 
fred de Musset, Théophile Gautier, and other ce- 
lebrities in literature or art. Year by year these 
friends always dined together on a certain day, 
and as they died off, the chairs for the whole 
number were still set as usual, as though in de- 
spite of death. But this year all had left the 
sunshine for ‘‘the sunless land” except the old 
artist, who, at eighty-four, dined with the twelve 
empty chairs around him, and nothing but the 
memories of the dead, the sorrowful echoes of 
the jests that had once set the table in a roar, 
for his companions! If his appetite did not fail 
him, I envy M. Rabelles his constitution, both of 
mind and body. R. Kemste, of London, 





SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


“A Bridge of Glass,” “Mattie: A Stray,” 
“No Man's Friend,” etc., etc. 





Book the First. 
REUBEN CULWICK. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


Revsen Cutwick did not wait to hear any 
more, but ran at his utmost speed to the end of 
the street in the hope of overtaking the little feet 
that he thought might have strayed in the direc- 
tion of the market-gardens where he had been 
accustomed to take her. But there was no sign 
of his adopted girl, and we may say at once that 
Reuben never saw her in Hope Street again. As 
suddenly as she had crossed his life, bettering 
and brightening it as by a strange influence for 
good, so suddenly did she pass away, leaving not 
a trace behind by which to follow her, 

When he came back to Hope Lodge, baffled 
and heart-sick, when to all the inquiries which 
he made there was only one answer returned, 
that no one had seen poor Tots, the stern con- 
sciousness came to him that he had lost her— 
that the little daughter, friend, companion, would 
neyer again be as sunshine to his home. He did 
not betray his thoughts; he went on with his 
search ; he expressed a confidence in her discoy- 
ery that he did not realize. He ‘‘billed” every 
dead-wall in Camberwell with his ‘‘Rewards ;” 
he gave all the information that he had to im- 
part to the police; he attended at the police 
court to state her case before a magistrate, and 
to get the facts into the newspapers; but Tots 
returned not, and every effort was in vain. One 
or two scraps of information, real or false, came 
tc the front to bewilder him, but there was no 
real clew obtained. A woman in the street had 
seen a well-dressed gentleman stooping and talk- 
ing to a little golden-haired child in the Camber- 
well Road, and upon her asking what was the 
matter, she remembered the gentleman saying 
that the little girl had strayed from home, but 
that he was going to take her back again, as the 
child had told him where she lived ; but whether 
this was Tots or not it was impossible to prove, 
and the woman begged so hard for remuneration 
for coming to Hope Lodge that Reuben believed 
she had invented the story. 

In three weeks’ time Reuben Culwick had 
learned to despair. He did not know how much 
he had loved the child till the house was desti- 
tute of her presence, and the little chair stood 
empty in the corner, and he could only look at 
it through his tears. Sometimes he wished that 
she had died, and that he had seen her buried, 
rather than have lost her thus, and be left to 
wonder where she was, and in whose hands, 
He became a grave man, who did not care for 
intrusion on his thoughts, and who resented it 
with bitterness. He sat in his room and brood- 
ed on the mystery ; he left his desk unopened for 
days together ; he tried to read, and failed; and 
when a strange stroke of good luck—in its little 
way—came to him, he took it grimly as a man 
whose spirits misfortune had crushed out. The 
novel which had drifted into many hands had 
found a patron at last, and the sum of twenty- 
five pounds was offered for it, the publisher tak- 
ing on himself all risk. It was not a large sum, 
but it was more than Reuben had calculated 
upon, possibly more than he had been in posses- 
sion of since his quarrel with his father, more 
than of late days he had thought the book worth. 
He accepted the terms, and pocketed his money, 
which did not make his heart lighter; he had 
rather have seen Tots back than his first novel 
in all the glory of paper and print, and that is 
saying an immense deal for this young man’s 
love for the child. 

Three weeks had passed, we repeat, and they 
were like three years to Reuben Culwick. His 
second cousin was getting well then, although 
coming back to strength with slow degrees ; and 
he was glad of that, if he showed but little sign 
of rejoicing in those dull days. The loss of one 
protégée appeared to have weakened his interest 
in anothet, although he was always kind to Sa- 
rah Eastbell. John Jennings and his sister he 


had rgiven in his heart; he attributed the 
loss @f Tot thei dinary caic, and 
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turned upon her with 
words of acrimony 


she never afterward 
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forgot. In her own way she was sorry for the 
child’s loss too; but he did not believe it, and 
he told her that she had never liked her, and 
was glad that she was gone, and that at all 
events he would not have any homily or sym- 
pathy from her. 

The three weeks had turned, and the fourth 
week had commenced with work on the Trumpet 
that there was no setting aside—which was all 
the better for Reuben at that time, and took him 
out of himself—when Sarah Eastbell found 
strength to walk down stairs, supported by Miss 
Jennings on one side and by Reuben on the oth- 
er. The two who had rescued Sarah from dan- 
ger had each a share in her first great step to- 
ward convalescence. Reuben had been anxious 
to place his own room at her disposal, but Lucy 
Jennings had interfered at once. 

‘*No, that won't do,” she had said; ‘she 
must keep with me and John until she returns 
to Worcester.” 

“*T am not going to be in it.” 

‘* How’s that?” asked Lucy. 

He had always objected to be questioned, and 
he was disposed to be harsh and irritable at 
times now. 

‘* Because I shall be a hundred miles away,” 
he added, sharply. 

‘*On business ?” 

SOV O8e 

“<I am glad that you are beginning to work 
again,” she said, very meekly. 

*¢ Why?” 

“©You are always at your best when you are 
most busy.” 

He did not reply, though her soft answers sur- 
prised him not alittle. It was only when he was 
in high spirits that she was full of acerbity; in 
his trouble she was a gentle woman enough. 
They were like the two figures in the child’s 
weather-house, and only one could come into 
the light at a time. 

‘They took Sarah Eastbell down stairs, and 
there she said to Reuben, 

«This is one step closer to Worcester, cousin.” 

“Yes,” answered Renben; ‘‘you and I will 
be marching side by side into St. Oswald’s pres- 
ently.” 

Which they never did. 

When he had left for town, and for his in- 
structions from the Zrumpet, Sarah turned quick- 
ly to Lucy— 

“He is better to-day. The old self is coming 
back that made him so dear a man.” 

“Don’t say that,” cried Lucy; ‘‘don’t let a 
man know at any time that any one thinks he’s 
dear to any body.” 

. Sarah laughed at this inelegant summing up, 
and Lucy added, sententiously, ** It would spoil 
the best of men.” 

The next day Sarah was well enough to be of 
use a little, and she volunteered her services to 
John Jennings, who was still at work for the 
Saxe-Gotha. He had not done well with Mr. 
Splud, in whom he still had a certain amount of 
faith, despite the fallacy of many promises; but 
the public came on fine nights to see the fire- 
works, and Mr. Splud doled out a sovereign now 
and then, and kept the pyrotechnist going—that 
is, going a little further down the hill each week. 

Sarah found that she could manage ‘the 
lengths” better than John Jennings, and the 
long pipe-like strips, which were filled with a 
thin vein of gunpowder, and were afterward 
twisted into a variety of shapes, grew under her 
hands more rapidly than under Three-fingered 
Jack’s, John Jennings was struck with this 
rapidity, and pondered over it. An odd idea 
that had been in his head some days took action 
upon it also. He was an amazingly slow man 
as a rule, but he went off like one of his own 
rockets after Sarah had been assisting him for a 
week, and Reuben was back again and oscilla~ 
ting in the old fashion between Camberwell and 
town. Sarah was stronger then; she had walked 
round the garden once that day before beginning 
work. 

“©You are very handy, Sarah,” John said, 
dreamily regarding her, and leaving off his work 
to observe her more attentively. ‘‘ It is astonish- 
ing how quickly you have taken to the business.” 

“Tf I am of assistance, I am glad.” 

<< What a comfort you would be to a man a 


” week or two before November, when he doesn’t 


know which way to turn!” 

“* Why November ?” 

“Guy Fawkes season.” 

“Oh!” said Sarah; ‘‘I shall be a long way 
from here before November.” 

John Jennings was about to say something 
very quickly in reply, but he paused and stared 
at her instead. Suddenly he got up, unlocked 
his cupboard, and refreshed himself with a small 
glass of whisky behind the cupboard door, which 
he kept well between Sarah and the bottle. Lucy 
was up stairs setting Reuben’s room to rights, 
and there was a fair field before him. 

‘You are not obliged to go away without you 
like,” he said, as he came back and sat down. 

“*Oh yes, I am.” 

“*You are very handy,” he said again, ‘and 
I'm not so old as you fancy by a good many 
years, and you are quite a young woman. When 
you are well and strong, we might make a match 
of it, Sarah. Why not?” 

** Good gracious!” said Sarah Eastbell. 

It was her first offer, and she took it with a 
fair amount of philosophy, despite her weakness. 
She was more astonished than confused, although 
there was a flickering of color for an instant on 
her cheeks. 

«J don’t want you to hurry over it,” he con- 
tinued, confidentially, ‘‘ or to tell Lucy any thing 
about it yet, or even to drop a hint to your 
cousin Reuben.” 

“They are my two best friends.” 

“*Yes, exactly; but till you have made up 
yor mind, I wouldn't, It will save a deal of 

Te 


“But I have quite made up my mind never 
to marry, thank you, Mr, Fireworks.” 

“‘Mr. Jennings,” he said, correcting her; 
‘artist in fire-works, which are very profitable 
things.” 

“*T hope they are, for your sake,” said Sarah, 
anxious to soften her refusal as much as possible, 
**and that you will make your fortune by them 
presently. And if you will never talk like this 
again—for it is great nonsense, isn’t it?—I will 
not speak of it to any one.” 

“Thank you, it might be as well,” said John, 
beginning his work again; ‘‘ but it was on my 
mind, and I thought that I would mention it.” 

“Tt was not worth mentioning to a poor bit of 
a thing like me, who has hardly got back to life.” 

‘Wasn't it, though ?” said Mr. Jennings. ‘‘I 
think it was. And you are not a poor bit of a 
thing, but growing a very fine young woman, by 
degrees,” 

“Oh, Sir, please don’t.” 

“* And you are very handy at the lengths, and 
so pleasant and good-tempered over them, and 
Lucy seems to like you so much, and to be less 
disagree—to be so much happier, I mean,” he 
added, quickly, ‘‘ with you in the house.” 

‘* What a good woman she is!” added Sarah, 
striving hard for a divergence, feeling half dis- 
posed to laugh, and then to cry. 

“Yes, awfully good, isn’t she? She's hardly 
my style,” he added, in his confidential tone 
again, ‘‘ but some people would be very fond of 
her. She's brisk, you see.” 

“Yes,” said Sarah, ‘‘and thoughtful, and in- 
dustrious, and good.” 

“Yon said good before,” replied John ; ‘‘ but 
she is not lively—she does not brighten up a 
place as you do.” 

“*Tf you are going to say any thing more about 
me, Mr. Jennings, I must find my way up stairs. 
I’m very weak,” she pleaded; ‘‘I can’t bear to 
hear you talk in this way.” 

“‘T have done talking,” said Jennings ; ‘don’t 
go. Luey will be sure to ask what you have 
come up stairs for, and worm all the truth out 
of you. I haven't offended you?” 

“© No, I am not offended.” 

_ “I hayen’t jumped at this in a hurry. Ever 
since you have been here I have been thinking 
how forlorn you'll be when the old lady dies at 
Worcester—how lonely I shall be when Lucy 
marries and goes away.” 

“*Ts she likely to marry soon ?” 

“*T sometimes fancy that your cousin Reuben 
and she understand each other.” 

““That must be wrong,” replied Sarah, de- 
cisively. ‘I don’t think she likes Reuben much.” 

**You are a bad judge, Sarah. You didn’t 
think I liked you much,” 

“Oh, you are not coming round again to that 
foolish subject !” cried Sarah. 

“‘No—only to say that I do like you, and that 
weeks ago I sent up my shells and maroons from 
the Saxe-Gotha with only half the quantity of 
bang in them, lest they should be too noisy for 
you when you were lying ill here. Wasn't that 
love?” 

‘*'That was considerate; but—” 

“Shop!” > 

““A customer!” cried John Jennings, very 
much astonished. ‘‘ Bless my soul, so there is!” 

John Jennings peered over the little wire blind 
that screened the back parlor from vulgar gaze, 
and when he had regarded the customer suf- 
ficiently he went into the shop, and faced him 
behind the grimy counter. 

“‘What can I have the pleasure of showing 
you, Sir?” he said, politely. 

; “Ts this Hope Lodge?” was the query in re- 
ply. 

“This is Hope Lodge, Sir. Jennings’s.” 

“Ah, I’m wrong;” and the big man walked 
slowly and ponderously toward the door again. 

““There is only one Hope Lodge in the street,” 
John called after him. The broad pair of shoul- 
ders of the new-comer had blocked up the door- 
way in the act of exit, but there was a pause, 
and then the heavy face revolved once more in 
the direction of the pyrotechnist. 

‘*Do you know any one in the street of the 
name of Culwick ?” he asked, grufily. 

“*Reuben Culwick ?” inquired John. 

“Yes, that is the name.” 

** He lives here, Sir.” 

“*Then why the devil didn’t you tell me so, 
instead of blinking your eyelids at me?” shouted 
the man, so fiercely that John Jennings backed 
against a gross of rocket sticks, and brought them 
rattling to the floor. 

“This is the first time you have mentioned 
the name. Is it any thing from the Zrumpet ?” 

“« Trumpet—whose trumpet ?” 

“* Ah, 'see you don’t know,” said John, laugh- 
ing a little. ‘‘It doesn’t matter. Mr. Culwick 
is not at home,” 

«* When will he be home ?” 

“*T can’t say, Sir, really.” 

“You don’t seem able to say any thing sensi- 
bly,” said the impolite stranger; ‘‘but I may 
take it that Reuben Culwick lives in this den.” 

‘* You may take it or leave it, for the matter 
of that, Sir,” said John, put ont by the man’s 
observations. ‘‘ Den, indeed!” he muttered. 

“* Can't you keep a civil tongue in your head?” 
was the next question. 

‘* Can’t you?” was the rejoinder. 

The white face took purplish hues of indigna- 
tion, and a thick yellow stick, with a big gold 
knob at the top, like a door-handle, vibrated om- 
inously in the hand of its owner. John Jennings 
stood a little farther back from his side of the 
counter, and kept an eye on the irritable stran- 
ger. 

“To you know who I am?” the new-comer 
said, pompously. ‘‘ Have you any idea whom 
you are addressing ?” 

“*T haven't the slightest idea.” 

“*T am Reuben Culwick’s father.” 

“The deuce you are!” ejaculated John Jen- 
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nings. ‘‘Oh, good gracious! Lord help us! 
What a wonderful thing that you should come 
here! What will he say?—what will Lucy say ? 
—what will he do? —what shall we all do? 
Will you call again, Sir ?—will you walk in ?— 
will you have a drop of Trumpet? and shall I 
send to the whisky office for him, and tell him 
that you are waiting? Excuse me, Mr. Culwick, 
but I feel a little faint.” And the pyrotechnist 
leaned against his back shelves, and clutched 
his forehead. 

“You are not quite right in your head, young 
man,” said Mr, Culwick senior, stolidly regard- 
ing him. ‘‘Isn’t there any one more sensible on 
the premises, to whom I can intrust a message?” 

‘Oh yes, Sir, one or two,” said John, mod- 
estly. ‘* Will you please to do us the honor of 
stepping inside?” 

He opened the parlor door, and Simon Cul- 
wick, of Sedge Hill, reflected for a moment, 
with his bushy eyebrows closing over his eyes. 
‘Then he followed Mr. Jennings into the parlor, 
where his grandniece, whom he had never seen, 
was still working busily at the ‘‘ lengths.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
MR. CULWICK SHOWS HIS WEAKNESS. 


Smron Curwick walked into the parlor and 
sat down, crossing two big hands (on which glit- 
tered half a dozen diamond rings) upon his stick. 
John Jennings closed the door, and while stand- 
ing with his back toward it contrived to lock it 
and slip the key into his coat tails. Renben’s 
father was captured; he must not leave till Lucy 
had seen him or Reuben had come back, and 
he would make sure of him, at least, till he had 
stepped up stairs and told Lucy what a distin- 
guished guest was waiting in the parlor. 

“*T’ll send my sister down to you, Sir, at once. 
You'll find that she can talk to you better than 
I can,” he said, before disappearing up the stair- 
case, which came into the room inelegantly. 

Simon Culwick muttered something that might 
have passed for assent by any one of an imagina- 
tive turn of mind; and then moved his head to 
and fro, as a mechanical figure might have done, 
and took stock of the home upon which he had 
intruded. The broad face retained its expression 
or stolidity, although there were little quiverings 
of the eyelids that seemed to suggest some faint 
interest, or some passing surprise, in things which 
came beneath his notice; the poverty, for in- 
stance, that was apparent in the worn furniture 
and the old floor-cloth, from which the pattern 
had been scuffied years ago; the pale-faced lanky 
girl working at something which reminded him 
of macaroni unduly developed; the intensely 
black hue of the ceiling, the cracked condition 
of the looking-glass upon the mantel-piece, and 
the murkiness and obscurity of a dull old picture 
hanging by a half-frayed blind-cord above it. 
He was a man of observation, though he took in 
every thing with extraordinary slowness and 
gravity, as though he preferred his ideas to filter 
through his brain. He did nothing in a hurry ; 
he had done nothing in a hurry for years, with 
the exception of flying into a passion at the op- 
position that encountered him at times, despite 
the respect and reverence to which his wealth 
should have entitled him, 

Sarah Eastbell, ignorant of the visitor's name 
and position, glanced furtively at her great-un- 
cle when she was sure that he was not look- 
ing at her, and thought what an overgrown and 
ugly man he was, and wondered why he was so 
pale, and whether even in his own heart he could 
imagine that those big slabs of iron-gray whisk- 
ers—pork-chop whiskers—were any ornaments 
to his exterior man. There had been high 
words in the shop between the visitor and Mr. 
Jennings; there was money to’ pay away, and 
Mr. Jennings had gone up stairs to find it, or, 
failing in his search, to send down his sister to 
explain the necessity of calling again. In her 
father’s time she remembered very vividly ren- 
contres of this character. This heavy gentle- 
man with the broad face was the poor-rate, or 
the water-rate, or the man who meant to cut the 
gas off, and he was not going to stand any more 
of Mr. Jennings’s nonsense. Then the glitter of 
the jewelry upon the fat fingers attracted her, 
and she thought he could hardly be the “‘ rates ;” 


he must be a Jew broker come to bid for the fur- 
niture, or to cart it away on account of the pay- 


ments not having been punctually kept up. 


Suddenly his deep voice bayed forth at her 


and startled her. 

“* What do you want for it?” he said ; and she 
looked at him now, and discovered that he was 
staring at the picture above the looking-glass. 

‘*For that, Sir?” she answered. 
think that it’s for sale.” 

‘What's the good of it up there?” 

**T don’t know, Sir.” 


“*Nor any one else,” he said, scornfully. “The 


gas and smoke and flies have made a mass of 
dirt of it.” 


‘*Tt’s not dirt—Miss Jennings scrubbed it 
last Saturday,” replied Sarah, in defense of the 


family cleanliness, 

“*Serubbed it!” cried Mr. Simon Culwick, be- 
traying extraordinary animation now. 

“*Yes—with soap and water.” 

**Mercy on us!” ejaculated Mr, Culwick. 

He was utterly amazed and thrown off his 
guard. The sudden announcement of the death 
of his son would not have prostrated him half 
as much; he breathed with difficulty, and the 
eyes in his head seemed more than ever disposed. 
to come out of it. ‘This was an exceedingly 
funny old gentleman,” thought Sarah Eastbell. 

Suddenly he composed himself, and all his ex- 
citement sank a long way within him, and left 
him as heavy as before, even a trifle sleepy, if 


Sarah might judge by the drooping chararter of 


the thick eyebrows, 


“Soap and water are not the best things for 


“T don’t 
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| pictures,” he said, in a low growl, “although it 


smartens them up a little. But that’s a poor 
daub, which nothing would hurt a great deal.” 

Sarah thought so too, but did not answer. 
Mr. Culwick looked round the room again, and 
gazed thoughtfully out of window at the distant 
summer-honse, its acute angle toward total ruin 
interesting him a little. Suddenly the white 
face was upturned toward the painting again. 

“If it were ever so good, it would spoil up 
there,” he said. 

**Indeed, Sir?” 

**T might make a bid for it before I went 
away, bad as it is, if your brother would not mind 
taking it down presently,” he continued. ‘‘It’s 
impossible to make out what it is like up there.” 

**It’s a girl’s head, I think.” 

“<Tt might as well be a sheep's,” growled Mr. 
Culwick. “*Can’t you get it down now before 
your brother comes ?” 

“‘He is not my brother—only one of those 
who have been kind to me in this house.” 

‘*Oh! they are kind people here, then?” he 
inquired, still looking at the picture. 

“Very good, and very kind.” 

** And yery rich,” he added, scornfully, and 
with not too much good taste, 

“No, Sir; very poor, That makes their 
kindness and their goodness all the more grate- 
ful to me,” she said, thoughtfully, ‘‘and all the 
more precious to God.” = 

«*Eh—what ?” said the big man, taken aback 
by the sudden earnestness with which his com- 
panion spoke, 

“And if you have come to do them a bad 
turn, I—I—hope you'll think about it twice, 
Sir,” cried Sarah, leaning forward, with the 
tears swimming in her eyes, ‘‘ for they are hon- 
est, hard-working people, and deserving of your 
charity.” 

‘“*T have nothing to give them,” he said, very. 
firmly, in reply. 

“Jf you have nothing to take away from them, 
that willdo. ‘They only wish to be left alone, to 
have time given them to turn round.” 

‘*Oh, do they?” and once more the eyes 
glanced up at the picture which had attracted 
so much of his attention, and even weakened the 
motive force that had moved this huge mass of 
man’s flesh to Hope Street, Camberwell. ‘* Does 
Mr. Reuben Culwick want time to turn round 
too rd 

“He, Sir!” exclaimed Sarah, with a musical 
little langh. ‘‘ Why, no.” 

“<T wish he did; he would be more tractable 
and respectful,” muttered the father to himself, 

“*Mr. Reuben Culwick is a gentleman,” cried 
Sarah, full of eloquence now—‘‘a real born gen- 
tleman, the son of the richest man in Worces- 


I. 

‘* Has he told you that ?” said Simon Culwick, 
with more eagerness. 

**No; but I know it for myself. Ihave lived 
for some time in Worcester, where Reuben’s fa- 
ther is well known.” 

**T should think he was!” said the other, con- 
ceitedly, 

‘*He is not a gentleman like the son is—not 
a bit of a gentleman—but a proud, hard man, 
without a morsel of love for his own boy.” 

**You must have had all this stutf from Reu- 
ben. He talks against his father all day here, I 

‘¢He never mentions his name. Once, when 
I spoke of his father, he was very angry with 


** And who are you?” he rejoined. 

“A poor girl whom he tried to rescue from 
the streets—his second cousin—very much be- 
low him in the world, who was first afraid of 
him and doubtful of him, but who has learned 
to love him very much for all his kindness. If 
I am ever saved,” she cried, enthusiastically— 
‘*and Lucy thinks I shall be—it will be Cousin 
Reuben who led me to the light, when there was 
nothing but darkness about my awful life. He 
want time to turn round!” she cried, scornfully. 
‘Why, he’s above all help from mortal man, Sir!” 

‘He saved you, and you are his second cousin, 
What's your name ?” he said, sharply. 

‘*Sarah Eastbell.” 

“<The girl who tried to pass bad money down 
in Worcester ?” 

“‘Ah!—yes! That's true, Sir, most of it.” 

“But not all of it,” said the thin, hard voice 
of Lucy Jennings, who had come down stairs 
noiselessly ; ‘‘there was no guilty knowledge. 
The money was given her to pass by a scoun- 
drel.” 

“It is the usual story; every one trumps up 
that excuse.” 

“Her story will be believed; it has been al- 
ready believed,” said Lucy. 

“T don’t care whether it is or not. It is no 
business of mine,” replied Simon Culwick. 

“Yes, it is,” said Miss Jennings, flatly con- 
tradicting him, to his indignation and surprise ; 
‘for that child is your sister’s granddaughter, 
and you have the honor of your family to con- 
sider.” 

“Confusion !” exclaimed Mr. Culwick, his face 
darkening as he spoke. ‘‘ What's the honor of 
my family to me? I can’t look after it; I don’t 
know any thing of my sister's relations; to my 
own sister I haven’t spoken for years. Hasn't 
my son Reuben told you that? He seems to have 
kept you well posted up in my affairs.” 

‘Your son has not told us much; his mother, 
who died in this house, was more communica- 
tive.” 

He started at the mention of his wife's name. 

** Ay; I don’t doubt it.” 

The bushy brows were knitted again ominous- 
ly, and there was a suppressed emotion in his 
voice which he found it difficult to disguise, and 
which Zucy Jennings was qhick enough to de- 






she di in, but took a 
ni astbell,ta him to him- 
self. He was a sufficiht study for her, without 
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breaking in upon his reverie. He was 
worth watching, and thinking about. A 
word from this man could change the 
whole future of another man’s life—lift 
Reuben Culwick from respectable indi- 
gence to riches him apart from this 
narrow sphere forever. What had he 
come for but to clasp his son to that broad 
chest, and offer his forgiveness and for- 
getfalness for all the past wherein they had 
not agreed ‘This was the return visit to 
Reuben’s at Sedge Hill some weeks ago ; 
the old man was lonely, and remembered 
at last that his own flesh and blood had 
stronger claims upon him than the rest of 
the world, And yet she did not like his 
face; the more she looked at it the less 
she liked it, and him to whom it belonged. 
Tt was an apathetic and yet miserable fa 
into which no one would look for chari 
or brotherly love ; there was a poverty of 
expression in it that said very little; and 
there an arrogance, or conceit, or 
something akin to it, that said too much. 

His head began to move again amidst 
the crea of his thick black stock in 
his old mechanical fashion, and the eyes 
were upturned to the picture once more. 

‘Do you want to sell that thing?” he 
said to Lucy. 

“ What thing?” 

“That old painting over the looking- 
glass.” 

“Ts it worth any thing?” asked Lucy, 
curiously. 

**A couple of pounds, perhaps, if it 
were touched up. I would not mind 
giving a couple of pounds for it, as a 
speculation.” 

“*Tt’s worth considering,” said Lucy. 

Mr. Culwick regarded Miss Jennings with 
more interest. 

““T'll take it away with me, if you like,” he 
said ; and Lucy Jennings looked hard at him, 

“My father used to talk of that picture,” said 
Luey; ‘but when I tried to sell it, there was only 
five shillings offered at Jones’s.” 

“* About its 
couple of soverei 

“Tt isn’t mine to sell.” 

“‘ What—whose picture is it, then ?” 

“* My brother John’s.” 

“Will he part with it for two pounds 

“He would part with his soul for two pounds, 
almost,” said Lucy, acrimoniously; 

Mr. Culwick relapsed into silence, and Lucy 
looked at the picture instead of at him, as if 
curious to see where the gentleman had discov- 
ered two pounds’ worth of value in) the article, 
Presently he said, 

“Where is your brother?” 
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“ Busy,” said Lucy. 

“Can't he take it down—can’t you get it?” 
he went on, with anxie ‘I’m too heavy to 
stand on these shaky chairs, or I would reach it 
down myself.” 

The love of the man for pictures seemed affect- 
ing his mind, he woke up to so much interest 
and anxiety concerning John Jennings’s one 
specimen. He had met with a surprise here, 
and it had taken the thoughts of his son out of 
his head, till Lucy recalied him to himself. 

‘* Tf you will go up stairs to your son’s room, 
and wait for him, I will bring the picture to 
you,” said Lucy. 

“Doesn't he live with you? Has he apart- 
ments here ?” 

“To be sure. You did not think that he 
shared our troubles as well as his own, and made 
our home and our liyes part of his?” 

“ST have never thought about. it,” was the 
short answer. 





He thought of little save himself, Lucy Jen- 
nings fancied, and she was about to tell him so, 
with that charming outspokenness which was one 
of her most forcible traits of character, when she 
restrained her tongue. 

“Where's his room ?” asked Mr, Culwick, aft- 
er this. 

“The first-floor front; up those stairs,”’ Luey 
answered. 

Mr. Culwick rose at once, and toiled with dif- 
ficulty up the stairs like a man anxious to be rid 
of objectionable company. He went into his 
son’s room, where the appointments surprised 
him by contrast with the room which he had 
quitted; where there was evidence of comfort, 
if not of luxury, and where there were many 
shelves of books. He walked to the table, and 
looked down at the letters and papers; he 
walked to the window, and looked out into Hope 
Streef; hewalked to the mantel-piece,and peered, 
in a short-sighted way, at a photograph, from 


which he suddenly bobbed his head back 
as though he had been stung. It was 
the portrait of his wife, reverently en- 
shrined in a gold frame. There was a 
huge arm- r in the room, into which 
y lowered himself, and set his 
is side; but he rose with the alac- 
rity of youth again as Lucy came in with 
the picture in her hand. 

“*T am glad you have got it down. 
Great Heaven, what a state it is in!” he 
said, taking it from her hands. 
have rubbed it most infernally.” 

“T hope it will amuse you till your 
son returns,” said Lucy, ‘and I give 
him the good news that you are waiting 
for him.” 

“Good news!” said the other, in an 
ironical tone, as he stooped over the pic- 
ture still. 

“Tt will be good news, surely,” said 
Lucy; ‘for you have come to this house 
in a contrite spirit.” 

“Tn a what?” 

“Tn a spirit of peace and good-will— 
to forgive him, and to ask forgiveness in 
return for your own hardness of heart— 
to forget the past, and be friends.” 

“Pooh! Nothing of the sort,” said 

Kk. 





























Simon Culwick. 
[70 BE CONTINUED.) 








THE HOUSEHOLD PETS. 


HEY are all here—the children, the 

chickens, and the pony; but just 
now the pony appears as the pet of the 
pets, which even the baby strokes fear- 
lessly as he puts his soft nose inside 
the door in search of his accustomed. lunch 
of sugar from familiar hands. Parents do well 
to encourage their children in that love of pets 
which is natural to them, and which develops 
gentleness and kindliness, There is no more de- 
plorable disposition in a child than that of cru- 
elty to animals. The boy who treats his kittens 
and puppies tenderly, and who always has a kind 
word for each bird and animal about him, is al- 
most sure to grow up with a loving nature, which 
makes him beloved in turn. That Louis XV. 
wept when a child at the death of his pet fawn, 
and, as a man, looked with stolid eyes on the mis- 
ery of a kingdom, only shows that exceptions 
prove the rule, And in like manner the house- 
hold which cherishes its numerous pets is far 
more likely to clothe the naked and feed the 
hungry than that which grudges a bone for a 
dog or a kind word to a horse, and which re- 
gards the keeping of pets as a wasteful extray- 
agance, 












































THE HOUSEHOLD PETS. 
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A NUBIAN GIRL. 


Ty beautiful engraving is from a picture 
painted in Cairo by a Swedish artist, Mr. 
Egron Lundgren, Cairo is much frequented 
by Nubians, who go thither in search of employ- 
ment, The Nubians and Aby s are the 
handsomest of the African races—straight, tall, 
well-made, and with well-cut features. They 
are a mixture of Arabians-and Ethiopians, and 
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A NUBIAN GIRL.—[From tue Picture sy Ecron Lunperen.] 


are honest, braye, and independent in nature. 
The women have pleasing faces and agreeable 
manners, without being rer ole for beauty. 
Nubia is a country full of interest, whose antiq- 
“uit nd monumental remains equal in many 
respects those of Egypt, with rock temples and 
colossal figures which fill the spectator with won- 
der after a lapse of three thousand years, and 
make him ‘almost doubt the progress of our 
boasted nineteenth century. 


















CATARACT. SCREENS. 


A VERY pretty and graceful screen for) the 
front of a grate in summer-time may be 
made in the following manner: ‘Take a yard and 
a quarter of white tarlatan of quite coarse qual- 
ity, and sew one end of it along a strip of mus- 
lin; then begin at the opposite end, and cut the 
whole piece.into lengthwise strips three inches 
wide, up to the end where the muslin strip is, 
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which thus.answers the purpose of holding them 
all together. " Next ravel out one inch on either 
side of these strips, leaving an inch in the centre. 
Let the muslin end be-pressed into the flue or 
f the grate, and arrange the strips so. as to 
ully over the bars, to look as much as 
possible like a cataract, and-the ravelings must 
be thrown in around the base to represent-foam. 
If properly done, the effect is yery pleasing, and 
will.be generally admired. : 
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ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. R. K.—Satin is coming into vogne again, though 
yelvet and gros grain pipings are still preferred. Lace 
is very little used, though it is never out of style alto- 
gether. 

T. W. D.—The black marten and lynx fur trimmings 
described in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 46, Vol. 
VL, are what you want for your cloth cloak. 

Ienoramus.—Of course you should call on a bride 
after receiving an invitation to the wedding reception. 
That you were not invited to witness the ceremony is 
accounted for by the fact that this privilege is often 
reserved for intimate friends alone. You can afterward 
do as you choose about continuing the acquaintance. 

J. A. P, H.—The “ Ugly Girl” articles will shortly be 
published in book form. You can order the papers 
containing them from this office at ten cents each. 

Panxen.—Arm-seye is the technical phraseology for 
armhole. We dare say that you will find many words 
in the vocabulary of dress-makers that are not found 
in Webster or Worcester, who wrote in a less advanced 
age than the present, and who would have to enlarge 
their works greatly to satisfy all the exigencies of the 
language of fashion. 

A Sunsortmer.—Get light-tinted or else white gloves 
for the ceremony, as you are to be married without 
your bonnet, and let the groom get the same shade. 
If you wear your bonnet, thus completing your trav- 
eling suit, you should also wear dark gloves to corre- 
spond. 

Minnre.—Put rows of black Hercules braid on chil- 
dren’s water-proofs, or else scallop the edges, and bind 
with braid. 

Mrs. M. A. W.—We have not the pattern you want. 

Fasuton.—The ample Dolman cloak, or else a polo- 
naise, is the choice for winter wraps. ‘There is such a 
preference for fur cloaks now that little variety or nov- 
elty is found in cloaks of other materials. 

Sana Q.—Navy blue diagonal or old-fashioned serge 

is the best material for an inexpensive suit this win- 
ter. You can get it for 75 cents, and it will also en- 
swer for the bride’s traveling dress. Indigo blue for 
you and darkest myrtle green for her will be the best 
choice. Make a belted polonaise and English walking 
jacket for yourself. Your fringe is too deep. Folds, 
bias bands, and velveteen collars and cuffs will be 
enongh without it. 
—Comb your curly hair for several minutes 
each night, holding your head over a heated stove or 
register till the locks feel soft and moist, Keep the 
head thoroughly clean. 

Dora Du.t.—Little English walking jackets of di- 
agonal cloth, made double-breasted, and edged with 
fur, are worn by girls of ten years. 

Mxs. M. B. H.—We commend the demi-polonaise 
walking suit pattern for bluck silk dresses. 

Anxious Mamaa.—Double capes of merino, to be 
shortened afterward to a walking coat, is the best 
model for your infant’s cloak, Use the demi-polo- 
naise pattern for your plum-colored cashmere, It is a 
matter of taste about using black or self-colored pock- 
ets, revers, etc., on polonaises, but enormous buttons 
are already out of favor. 

E. V. K.—Bathe the moist hands with camphor, and 
dust when dry with Lubin’s powder or corn starch. 

Fiorm.—See future number of “ Ugly Girl” papers, 

Gracr.—Tar and olive-oil are not recommended as 
blood purifiers, They are used a8 an ointment for 
the face, melting a very small quantity of the tar in 
heated oil, and applying when thoroughly mixed. 
The proportions may be found by experiment, the 
mixture being like sirup when made, 








Coryine Wurrs..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may be transferred 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is eqnaily useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from Other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 2 cents. 





ADVERTISEMEN'S. 


oz PrALOg, Loss, and Untimely Gra) 
Hair consult Dr, B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 


R. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 
Bond Street, cures all’Scalp Diseases. 


R. B, C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., New 
York, cures unnatural redness of the Nose or Face, 


BEARDSLEY’S PATENT SEWING-MACHINE 


NEEDLE-THREADER. 


Best thing ont for use. Agents wanted, men and wom- 
en. Quick sales, big profits. Order Circular, or mail 50c. 
for sample. IXL Nexpex Worxs, Ansonia, Conn. 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed by 
Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East 44¢! StLANY, City. Send 


for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


RECEIVED, 














PARIS NOVELTIES 


The Elegant PANSY Corset, the GRACK= 
FUL Corset, NEW BUSTLES, Embroidered 
Underwear, Undressed Kid Gloves, Fine Fans, and 


Gift Goods, 
J.C. DEVIN, 
Under Sturtevant House, 1192 Broadway. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, 


BARRY’S 


Pearl Cream 


imparts to the darkest skin a clear’ 
natural white, tinged with the 


Faintest Rose Blush. 


sold by all druggists, and at the 
depot, 26 Liberty St, New York. 
Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


LADIES CONSTITUTION WATER 

18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. Send for cir- 
cular, MORGAN & ALLEN, Agents, 59 John Street. 








STAMPING 
A. HARAUX’S **anp 
Embroidering Establishment is at No. 99 FOURTH 
AVENUE, a few doors above A. 'T, Stewart & Co. 


ME. BURLETON, 21 Clinton Place, near B’way, 
|. Eighth St., West. The latest style of Fall Bon- 
nets and Round Hats; also, Mourning Bonnets, 





CG. GUNTHER’S SONS 
02-504 Broadway, 


Offer for the Season their en- 
tire Stock of 


Ladies’ 
Hurs, 


including a Very Extensive 
and Elegant Assortment of 


Seal-Skin 
Hurs, 


in all Styles and Qualities, 
at greatly 


Reduced 
Prices. 


02-504 Broadway. 


N° mere pretension, but positive proof 
to every body who will visit the 
large hair establishment of 


LSHAW. 


Great Sacrifice in Human Hair at L. SHAW’S, 


864 Bowery, cor, Fourth Street, and 345 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 2ist & 23d Streets. 
On account of the general depression in business, 
$30 000 
worth of first quality pure French Hair, made up into 
switches and curls, will be sold ie 
at GREATLY REDUCED prices, 

which puts it within the reach of every body to pro- 
cure a handsome holiday present at a merely nominal 
figure, and enables me to keep my factory hands em- 
ployed during the winter. ; 

Every body in want of a handsome Switch should 
take advantage of this opportunity and call at L. Suaw’s 
large Hair Establishment before purchasing elsewhere, 

Every article WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 

Ican olfer to the Public inducements which can not be 
superseded by any of my competitors. 
PRICE-LIST. 

Misses’ Hair Switches, $1 and upward; Finest Qual- 
ity of Hair Switches, solid and dyed. 

18 inches long, 4 ounces weight 

29 inches long, 4 ounces weight. 

26 inches long, 4 ounces weight. formerly $8. 

82 inches long, 4 ounces weight. ..$9; formerly $10, 

Shaw's patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Long pane Curls, naturally Curly— 
22-inch, $2 00. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 

Ladies’ own Hair made Over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C, O. D. by express, or on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P, O, Order, free 
of charge. 


formerly $5. 
# formerly $6. 
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THREE PAIR 


Best 2-Button Kid Gloves, $2 753 single pair 
sent, postpaid, $1. Also, a well-selected stock of Mil- 
linery Goods, Laces, and Dress-Trimmings. A splen- 
did Black Dress Silk, $1 25 yard. Heavy Black Silk 
Velvet, only $2 yard—worth double. Samples sent free. 


FINE FURS 


of every description at less than manufacturers’ prices. 
§~ Send for Price-List. All goods selected therefrom 
sent C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 
J, TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 
axD 
«x BEST TUNE BOOK 70% 
Church Choirs of all Denominations, 
B BA Price, 81.50. 
One Sample Copy, by Mail, @1.25. 
LEE & WALKER, 922 Obestaut Street, Philadelphia, 
Paper Carpeting and Oil Cloth. 
Send for Samples and Price-List. 
2 &8 College Place, N. Y. Beloit, Wis. 
RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
poureau &Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 





ox THE» THELATEST, THE GREATEST, 
Per dozen Copies, $18 50. 

" ALUMINOUS AND ORNAMENTAL 

W. H. H. ROGERS & CO., F. N. DAVIS & CO., 


LADIES! JUST THE PAPER FOR YOU!!! 


Send stamp tor Specimen Copy (47> Free. 


The Ladies Floral Cabinet 


And Pictorial Home Companion. 


Devoted to Illustrated Home Literature. 

A new and beautiful Paper, containing exquisite engrav- 
Be ings of Home Life, Society, and Amusements. LADIES 
will be interested in its design of Household Blegancies, and in- 
formation on Dress, Housekeeping, &c. 
will find in it useful hints on Self-Improvement, Manners, Society, 
Stories, &. FLOWER LOVERS will be especially delight- 
ed with its directions on Growing Flowers and Window Gardening. 
Gives full information about Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, and Par- 
lor Decorations. Try it. The prettiest of Family Pictorial Papers. 

Price $1 50 per year. i 
« Si om 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





* ¢#- CLUB AGENTS WANTED. 
LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET C€O., 
Box 2445. 









t OMPANION 


HE COMPANTON aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 
interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 
sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while 
it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are 
Edward Eggleston, Dr. I. I. Hayes, 
Prof. Jas. DeMille, Louise C. Moulton, 
Louisa M. Alcott, ‘Sophia May, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 

Cc. W. Flanders, Ruth Chesterfield, 
S. S. Robbins, MM. A. Denison. 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 
varied in its character; sprightly and entertaining. It 
gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Dec- 
Historical Articles, lamation, 
Biographical Sketches,Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts & Incidents. 


(@ Subscription Price, $1 50. Specimen 
copies sent free, Address, 


Perry Mason & Co,, 


41 'Kemple Place, Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 
10 


BY USING 


LAIRD’S 
“Bloom of Youth.” 


‘This harmless & delightful toilet 

BR: preparation willremovealldiscol- 

orations and blemishes from the 

Siw) skin, leaving it SOFT, CLEAR, 
SS SMOOTH, and BEAUTIFUL. 







Soup ar ati Drveeisrs. 


fA SELIG. 


(SUCCESSOR TO S. M. PEYSER), 
No, 813 Broadway, New York, 


Is daily receiving new importations of rich DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, such as beaded LACES, GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, and ORNAMENTS of the 
latest styles. Also a full assortment of BERLIN 
ZEPHYRS, Filling, Floss and Embroidery SILKS, 
CHENILLES, Worsted and Silk EMBROIDERIES of 
every description, as STRIPS for Chairs, SLIPPERS, 
Footrests, Towel-racks, Fire and Light SCREENS, 
LAMBREQUINS and CUSHIONS in GOBLIN and 
any other style of EMBROIDERY. GUIPURE and 
POINT LACE work and materials for making the 
same. Particular attention paid to orders. 

Designing and Embroidering of every description 
done at the lowest possible prices. 


THE PATENT BUCKSKIN SUPPORTER 








Has no Wuaresonrs or Sreet Rres; no 
Exastro or Russer Banps; is easily adjust- 
. ed, and fits the form perfectly. Send for 
circular, D. C, HALL & CO., No. 44 West Broadway, 
N. Y., Sole Agents for Smith’s Perforated Buckskin 
Under-garments, and Sibley’s Patent Dress Shields. 


$1 50.—THE NURSERY. 


. 
A Month, ETE it Readers. Su) meet 
Illustrated. ND STAMP FOR A SAMPLE NUM- 
BER. Now is the time to subscribe. JOHN L, 
SHOREY, 386 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


FOR LADIES 


BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMOS and ‘a book 
of ory pages mailed for FIFTY CENTS, 
by C. 8. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 


GOMETHING NEW.—A Toy sent free for 15c, 
Address TOY, 435 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ske 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


-including Three Chromos, 
e * “One > 

Price 25 cents on trial three months. 

Premium List Free, Address 





New York City- 
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REDUCED. 
Union Adams & Co, 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


Shirts & Collars, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


SUSPENDERS, 


ROBES, JACKETS, &c. 


637 BROADWAY. 
$250,000 Hair Sale!! 


Endorsing the plan adopted by large Dry Goods 
firms, and to keep my factory hands employed pane 
the Winter, I reduce price of HUMAN HAH 
SWITCHES to cost of Hair and workmanship, to 
give all an opportunity to buy just what is needed for 
present and all fashions. ga7~ Don’t delay. 

A USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT. 

No Crimped Hair in, Solid, FIRST QUALITY, 
Be and Warranted NOT DYED Hair: 
23¢ o7., 28 in. long; former price $6 00; reduced to $4 80 
ay «39 we TEL BO 





“39% “ “ go « « 790 
4 “390 « “ “ y00: “ * 960 
5b BQ “ “ 3500! = #1200 
6 “32% “ & 4800 #1440 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price, or C. 0. D. by ex- 


ress, with privilege to examine. CHAS, VY. PECK- 
fran 687 Broadway, near Amity Street, New York. 
Ask your druggist for Peckham’s Leucothea, the 
very best preparation for beautifying the complexion. 
Try it. You will always use it. Price $1 per Bottle. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th St., N. ¥. 











SEAL, SABLE, MINK. © 
AND BLACK MARTE 8, 
LADIES’ and GENTS’ SEAL CAPS, GLOVES, AND 


COLLARS. 
FUR ROBES AND TRIMMINGS. 
LADIES’ FUR-LINED CARRIAGE CLOAKS, &c. 
BARGAINS forthe HOLIDAYS. 








STRIPED INDIA LONG SHAWLS, 


from $20 and upward. 


FILLED CENTRE SQUARE SHAWLS, 


SS and upward. 


‘WE ARE OFFERING A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 
Striped Fancy Colored Silks, 
at 7 cents per yard. 








A large assortment of ENGLISH & FRENCH 
Dress Goods, Prints, &c, 
OUT IN DRESS LENGTHS. 

‘The above, for the convenience of customers, will be 
placed on a separate counter. 


FURNISHING GOODS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
GENTS’ MORNING WRAPPERS. 
GENTS’ SMOKING JACKETS. 
GENTS’ CARDIGAN JACKETS. 
GENTS' BUCKSKIN UNDERWEAR. 
GENTS’ EMBROIDERED SHIRT-BOSOMS. 
GENTS’ SILK MUFFLERS. 
GENTS’ NECK-WEAR in all the LEADING Styles. 


BROADWAY, cor. Nineteenth Street. 
729 Broad- 


Mr. JACKSON, Warne ss 
is selling fine all-wool Cashmeres, over a yard wide, at 
90c. and $1 per yard, and Tamise and Biarritz Cord at 
about half their former price. These goods are not 
old stock; they are fresh and warranted. Alpacas 
also, of an excellent quality, are offered for 873¢c. per 
ard—really less than they could have been bought for 
in gold before the war. 
uch inducements as these can, of course, only last 
a very short time. Black goods and all fabrics for 
which there is a steady demand are on the rise, stocks 
in the importers’ hands being very light. ‘In the 
auction-room they have risen oe. upon the yard with- 
in a week.—Daily Graphic. 


Important to Ladies.—rnrongh the 
extreme testy oe Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themsélves and make a comfortable living. 
‘This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who peo them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every wore nD reads ae Notes 
Full particulars ‘will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL $ cO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 
ADAME A. MICHEL, formerly wit! 
mir GaLouPEAU, 423 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 
turned from: Paris with the richest assortment of 
Bonnets and Round Hats from all the leading houses 
of Paris and London. 


ENCH EMBROIDERIES axp_STAMPING.— 
V. Vicourovx, 122 4th Ave., N. Y. Lingerie, Ladies? 
and Babies’ Trousseau. Direct importation. Finest stock 




















on hand. Orders filled with care. aaron of Mono- 
grams. MACHINES and Perforated PATTERNS. 
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Best and Cheapest in the Country. 


Our Furs are exclusively of our own manufacture, 
and have all been made up with special attention to 
fineness of Fur and excellence of workmanship. Yet 
our saving of manufacturers’ profits has been 80 large 
as to explain our startling prices. 

We cordially invite ladies to examine our Furs, and 
will always esteem it a pleasure to show them, whether 
they are ready to purchase or not. 

Ve allow no misrepresentations, Every article war- 
ranted as represented. 


TOMS, 


Ladies who wish to see the finest assortment of Toys 
and Holiday Goods in the United States, selected 
specially for us in Vienna, Saxony, and Paris, should 
not fail to pay an early visit to our dominion of Santa 
Claus. Special rates to Superintendents of Sunday- 
Schools, Asylums, Fairs, &¢., &c. 

Rosewood Writing-Desks and Work-Boxes, inlaid 
with pearl and silver, Dressing Cases, Watch-Stands, 
&c. Berlin Worsted ‘Embroideries, Slipper Pattern: 
Lambrequins, &. Real Lace Collars, Barbes, an 
Handkerchiets, &c.; and thousands of articles’ suit- 
able for fine 


Holiday Presents. 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS in Real 
Laces, Black Silks, Alpacas, Shawls, Cloaks, 
Dress Trimmings, &c., &c. 

We have just received the first two Prizes at the 
American Institute Fair for the superior quality of our 
Ladies’ and Infants’ Wear and Millinery Goods, and, 
therefore, feel warranted in calling the attention of 
Ladies to our superb ascortment of 

TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED 


HATS, FEATHERS, FLOWERS, RIBBONS, 


and FULL TROUSSEAUX for LADIES, 
MUSSES, AND INFAN'TS. 


We make a specialty of Fine French Underwear. 


Send for Fall Catalogue to 


HHRICH’S, 
287 & 289 8th AVE. “Seve Sore. ? 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
T 


STERN BROTHERS 


Sixth Ave, and Twenty-Third St, 


NEW YORK. 


Unparalleled inducements throughout our entire 
Establishment, in order to make room for our im- 
portations of 


Holiday Goods 
WHICH WE ARE DAILY RECEIVING, 


Just received, per steamship “Silesia,” two entire 
cases. (4 400 Dozen of our justly-celebrated 


LUPIN’S KID GLOVES, 


In Two, Three, Four, and Six Buttons. 


Every pair especially selected, and in all the new shades 
of Bronzes, Resedas, Drab, Brown, and Opera Colors, 


NOTE THE PRICES: 
2 Buttons, $1 an Quality (4 Buttons, $1 50 
8 Buttons, $1 81f anteea ie Buttons, $1 75 


anteed. 

We beg our numerons friends and customers to give 
these Gloves a trial, as we guarantee in every way 
satisfaction. 





Still further reductions in 
Trimming and cose elvets, 
Black Silk Trimmin; 
Splendid quality, at $1 50, $1 85, $2 25, $2 50. 
Colored Sil Velvets, in all the desirable colors, 
from $1 00 a yard upward, according to color. 


Elegant Satins, in all colors, reduced to $1 a yard. 
re inducements in 


Ra 
BLACK ALL-SILK CLOAK VELVET. 
5 pieces, all-silk, extra quality, 24 in. wide. ......$5 25 
7 pieces, all-silk, finest quality, 98 in. wide....... 6 75 
Guinet & Cie., finest make and finish, at $8.00 & $10 00 
Our immense assortment of 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
REAL GUIPURE AND THREAD LACES, 
PLAIN AND BEADED YAK LACES, 
POINT and POINT APPLIQUE LACES, 
0Gy> At a further reduction of 123¢ per cent. 
We direct attention to our attractive stock of 


BERLIN WORSTED EMBROIDERIES. 
Cushions, Slippers, Rugs, Chair Strips, Brackets, 
&c., &c., &c., with all necessary materials. 


at a distance, in ordering any thing in 
this line, by stating article, color, size, 
&c., canrest assured of having the same 


promptly attended to at lowest prices. 


Especial attention paid to Orders. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Avenue and 23d Street, New York. 


Further Reductions! 


MILLER & GRANT, 
No. 879 BROADWAY, 


In addition to reductions already made, have deter- 
mined, in order to make room for Spring importations, 
to offer their IMMENSE STOCK of 


Laces, Embroideries, 
Dress Trimmings, Ribbons, 
Trimming Silks, Velours, &¢., &¢., 


Ata further Reduction of Ten per 
Cent, on all Cash Purchases 


Velvets, 











For the Holidays!!! 


Holiday Gifts in Silks, Dress Goods, Suits, 
Shawls, Cloaks, Laces, Embroideries, Furs, 


Seal-Skin, &c., &c. 


& Also, a very large and 


handsome assortment of Toys, Hancy Goods, 


Perfumery, Soaps, &c., &c. 


@ The Toys are 


a consignment from a leading importing house, 
and will be sold at a Great SACRIFICE!!! 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., New York. 





KNAB 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 
New Vork House, No. 112 5th Ave. 
WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and 


New York. 





THE AMERICAN CLUB SKATE. 





Can be 


Skaters that have used it will use no other. 
adjusted instantly. Requires no heel plate and straps 


et out of order. Made of the best 
air warranted. Samples sent 
lued tops, $6 00; No. 2, full 


or key. Don’t 
welded steel, and every 
C.0.D. Price, No. i, 


polished, $7 00; or nickel-plated, $9 00.’ A discount 
to dealers or schools ordering six’pairs or more at one 
time. Address PECK & SNYDER, 


Manufacturers, 126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


eS N. B.—Send stamp for our New Catalogue of 
all styles of Skates, Boxing Gloves, &c. 


OLIDAY GOOD 


Shaw & Eaton 


Are offering THE LATEST NOVELTIES in LACE 
FICHUS, CAPES, COLLARETTES, SCARFS, TIES, 
&c., at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


1105 BROADWAY, bet. Mth & th Sts., N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘These Patterns are Graven to Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
jnsted by the most inexperienced, Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 yeays old) Ne 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER. 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressin » t 
‘ight Dress, Yoke | 














Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers). 
TALMA, with Pointed 
Over-skirt, and Walkin; ‘ 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE W. 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for b 
from 4 to 12 years old). 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGE! e 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 













ing Gown)... 87 
HIGHLAND sur m 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Fal] Trained Skirt. “* 39 

STED 
43 
46 

IN 46 
FULL DRESS ‘Ne d Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Round Skirt). “60 








Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt....... cie'e sie mwes sve > hegre aL 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque ‘fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dresg, and Bretelle 
Apron (for gir] from 2 to 13 years old)....... 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUL « 
eee REDINGOTE WALKING 








LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ “ 28 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 38 
LADIES' AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- 

NASTIC SUIT........ . 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUI 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY 

WALKING SUIT......... © 32 















ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT oe) 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front. ..........++ “43 
TIGHT-FITTING DOUBLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ 45 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
Pout Walking Skirt “ 47 





DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQ) 
Apron Front and Square Back Oyer-skirt and 
Long Walking Skirt......... x 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... 
ener PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 
Sleeves ......... pie Saety er eee estan ah REE 
TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS................- - * 50 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old..... “ 52 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
‘atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 







BAZAR 
ut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and Néw York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On reeeipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and eyery subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 


Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (600) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. ‘The ents represented are for ladi 
misses, boys, and little children, The polonaises an 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country.. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 


Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


200 Pianos » Organs, 


New and Second-hand, of First-class 
Makers, will le sold at Lower Prices for cash, or 
on Installments, or for rent, in City or Coun= 
try, during this Financial Crisis, and the 
HOLIDAYS, ty HORACE WATERS & 
SON,No.481 ‘Broadway. than ever before 
offered in New York. ‘Agents wanted for 
the sale of Waters? Celebrated Pianos, Con= 
certo and Orchestral Organs. Hllustrated 
Catalogues Mailed. Great Inducements 
to the ‘frade. A large discount to Min- 
isters, Churches, Sunday-Schools, &c. 


SCHOOLDAY MACAZINE. 


Fighteenth year, eeener and 


we io 

fine $2 

BRS taster eos 

PPA to Agents, Send a three-cont 

Syonkt withy Addross the Publishers 
|. W. DAUGHADAY & CO. 

486 Walnuvst. Philadelphia, Pa, 


ee are ee eee 
M YV MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
ONE Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, an 
full particulars FREE. S. M. Srexorr, Boston, Mass, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 


Hanper’s Macazuxe, Hanrer’s Weexey, and Hanerr’s 
Bazax, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werxvy, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonmuers at $4 00 each, in one reniittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, fs 94 cents a 

Tere tee Weekly onl Dante, 0 conta @ oar, payable ni the olice 

Where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 

Magazine, or 20 centa for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 

States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrer & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 


the sender. 








‘Tenas FoR Apvertistnc ty Hanrer’s WEEKLY ANP 
Hanrer’s BAZAR. : 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. , 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
#1 9% per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Hosted 








HARPER & BROPHERS 
NTER BOOK-LIMT. 


t- Haver & Brorunns: will send either of the 
following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 





t2- Hanren’s Caratoaur mailed free on receipt af 
Siz Cents in postage stamps, 





IL. 

SARA COLERIDGE'’S MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by 
her Daughter, With Two Portraits on Steel. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


I. 

HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. A Novel. By 
F, W. Roxtnson, Author of “For Her Sake,” 
“Carry’s Confession,” “No Man's Friend,” “Poor 
Humanity,” “Little Kate Kirby,” &c. Syo, Paper, 
50 cents. 

Til. 


PLUMER’S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Hints and 
Helps in Pastoral Theology. By Wititam §, Piu- 
mez, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

TY. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 
ny Eprrioy.) Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.— POOR MISS FINCH.—MAN AND 
WIFE. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
each, Other volumes will be issued shortly. 

N.. 

HERVEY’'S CHRISTIAN RHETORIC. A System 
of Christian Rhetoric, for the Use of Preachers and 
Other Speakers. By Groncr Wixrrep Hervey, 
M.A., Author of ‘Rhetoric of Conversation,” “Prin- 
ciples of Courtesy,” &. Syo, Cloth, $3 50. 

VI ; 

THE TWO WIDOWS. A Novel. By Ante Tuomas, 
Author of “Denis Donne,” “Called to Account,” 
“Played Out,” ‘‘A Passion in Tatters,” “The Dow- 
er House,” “ Maud Mohan,” &c. yo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Vil. 
PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. TS 
y 


(Hanpze’s Lisra- 





ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapter 
Nioovas Pree, U.S. Consul, Port Louis, Mauri 
Profusely Tlustrated from the Author's ow: 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Me 
ical Charts. Crown vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

VIL. 

MISS DOROTHY’S CHARGE. A Novel. By Frank 
Lr Bexrpior, Author of “My Daughier Elinor,” 
“Miss Van Kortland,” &¢., &¢. Svo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. Pe 


DAWSON'S EARTH AND MAN. The Story of the 
Earth and Man. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F. 
F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill U: 
versity, Montreal. With Twenty Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

















= 

STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. A Novel. By Miss 
Bravpox, Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “Eleanor’s 
Victory,” Birds of Prey," ‘Lovels of Arden,” “To 
the Bitter End,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents, XL 


THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan. By H. B. Trisrnam, M.A. LL.D., 
F.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Canon of Durham. With New Map and Illus- 
trations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 50. 

xIL 

A SIMPLETON: A Story of the ay By Cuanurs 
Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” ‘Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ‘Never Too Late to Mend,” &c. Syo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

xut. = 

FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. ‘The Atmo- 
sphere. Translated from the French of Camiu.e 

LAMMARION. Edited by James Guaisuer, F.R.S., 

paper oenn aut of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ical Pepeeen of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 
cuts. S8yo, Cloth, $6 00. 

XIv. 

HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Orig- 
inal Characteristic Illustrations by American and 
English Artists. 

OLIVER TWIST. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 
$1 00.—MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. Svo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—THE OLD CURIOSITY 
SHOP. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25.— 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, 8vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50.—DOMBEY AND SON. _ 8yo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—NICHOLAS NICK- 
LEBY. Svo, Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1 50.— 
BLEAK HOUSE. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.—PICKWICK PAPERS. S8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—LITTLE DORRIT. 8yo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Square, N. Y. 


‘You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Piauos tor $2902 
aL. We answer—Itcosts less than $3 

to. make any $600 Piano soli 
through Agents, all of whom make 
100 per ct. profit. We have 
no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
: lies at Factory price, and warrant 
e lo ‘BS Years. Send for illustrated cir 
cular, in which we refer to over SOO Bankers, Merchants, 
&c, (some of whom you may know), using ‘our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


this notice. 
aoe Plano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


ILEASANT and profitable employment for 
Preantte baa by taking subscriptions for Women 
“WHAT WOMAN SHOULD KNOW.” 
A complete book on the physiology, health, and life of 
women. Has sold tremendously, and, as it is the only 
work of the kind ever written by a woman, is highly 
prized. Some lady agents have sold over 500 copies 
already. Notwithstanding the times, this book will 
sell fa = one sheets and terms sent free, by 
5. M. STODDART & CO., Publishers, Philadelphis, 


VISITING See 

Cards 50cts. * 

ete #,€, iilersat seve 

Post paid by samples sent 

WORKING CLASS Weck‘empioyment at 
‘x 

home, day or evening ; no capital ; instructions & valua- 


blepackage of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-c. 
return stamp, M. Youne & Co., 173 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


























a A MonTH and expenses to good Canvass- 
ers, Articles new and staple as flour, 
Samples free. C. M. Liyryeton, Chicago. 


u 9, 7A, AMONTH! “Horse and Caria, furnished 
D420 Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


$375 AONE Rte hear 


$207 


PER DAY. 1000 Agents wented. Particulars 

















free, A, H. BLAIR & CO., St. Louis, Mo 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





A judge at Montgomery, 





if 


ay 
iN 





} Alabama, recently inter- 
rupted a very flowery 
young orator with, “ Hold 
on! hold on, my dear Sir! 
Don’t go any higher! You 
are already out of the ju- 
risdiction of this court.” 


ae sae aegis 

The ultima thule of sur- 

ery has been reached in 
New Haven, if we may 
credit a local chronicle, 
which tells us of a patient 
there who recently ‘‘had a 
cancer removed from her 
heart.” 


eee 

“The arrangements of 
Nature are admirable,” ex- 
claimed a young lady, dur- 
ing the late high winds, 
“The same wind which 
disarranges our dress 
blows dust into the eyes 
of the would-be obsery- 
ers.” 

ee 

An In a paper thus 
politely expresses an opin- | 
jon of judge: “He knows 
just about as mich of law 
as a mule does of mineral- 
ogy—the chances being in 
favor of the mule.” 





An Ohio — clergyman 
| makes the following re- 

port of the marriage of a 
couple: 

“The man said, ‘Be 
short! be short!’ 

“T said, ‘Yes, I can do 
it in three minutes,’ 

“*That’s right,’ he said. 

“T saw that there was 
some little dissatisfaction 
on the part of the other 
half. Isaid to her, ‘You 
don’t want to have it too 
short?” 

“No, ’she said: ‘a body 
don’t want to get herself 
up 80 for nothing.” 





ae nee 
A small merchant, who 





A JOTTING FROM THE RACES. 


Tre Favorite. WINNING BY A 


FACETIAE. 


Poxrttoar orators.in the West indulge in some high- 
flown asseverations in regard to their firmness of prin- 
ciple. The following is a moderate specimen: “ Build 
‘a worm-fence around the winter's supply of summer 
weather, skim the clouds from the s' ¥ with a tea- 
spoon, catch a thunder-cloud in a bladder, break a 
hurricane to harness, ground-sluice an earthquake, 
lasso an avalanche, pin a napkin on the crater of an 
active voleano—but never expect to see me false to my 


principles.” 





Fasionance IntevurcrNor.—Ladies, this winter, 
will wear the same things. they wore last year—if they 


can’t buy others. 


New Provers.—Train up an engine in’ the way it 
should go, and when the proper time comes it will run 


inte another, ah ee 


A man wrote to the editor of a horticultural paper, 
asking, 

4 What aro the most advantageous-additions to dried 
grasses for winter ornament ?” 

The editor replied, briefly : 

“Sr,—Aeroclinium roseum, A. alba, Gomphrena 
globosa, and G. globosa carnea. . 

“Yours truly, THe Eprror.” 

The querist answered, in a passlon, that he had 

never been so much insulted in his life by the use of 


bad language, 


A concentat Taste.—It is.a remarkable fact, which 
has hitherto escaped notice, but which will now meet 
vith universal recognition, that dairy-men, when they 
ieke to reading, are generally found to prefer rather a 
milk-and-water sort of book. 





| |g 
be 


“T am going out for a few minutes. 


If Baby wakes, 
Amuse him.” 





Thinks Mamma’s Portrait may interest him. 
touches it up a little. 


Baby 


Ei 


was not of a speculative 
turn, expressed his objec- 
tion’to marrying a bonn- 
cing widow who was of a 
speculative turn as regards 
new husbands, and himself in particular. He said if 
he married her his friends would always call him hence- 
forth “ the widow’s mii 


NEck. 





= 
Said a young man of medium size 
(Quite in proportion was his brain) 
To one he wished should think him wise, 
And hoped her favor thus to gain: 
“Were John the Baptist here below, 
What gifts would you have him bestow?” 


Upon her lovely speaking face 
isdain and scorn together played. 
She answered him with laughing grace— 
Nor did she seem at all dismayed: 
“His raiment, Sir, of camel's-hair, 
And leathern belt with it to wear.” 


ge 

Ramsnoruamrana.—The Dowager Ramsbotham says 
her grandson is now at the university studying medi- 
cine. His course is to draw draughts, and read-Cicero’s 
Epidemics in three volumes. 


ae egies 
Man’s Lure.—Some modern philosopher has given 
in these eleven lines the summary of life: 


7 years in childhood’s Feat and play 
7 years in school from day to day 

7 years at trade or college life 
7 years to find a place and wif 
T years to Paes follies giver 
7 years to business hardly driven 
7 years for some wild-goose chase 
7 years for wealth and tless race. 
7 years for hoarding for your heir. 
7 years in weakness spent and care. 

Then die, and go you should know where. 


A pleasant bit of arithmetic. The learned author 
says nothing about seven years’ transportation, an idea 
that oughttohavestruck him in connection with seven. 

















A German paper con- 
tains a reply from a cler- 
gyman who was traveling, 
and who stopped at a ho- 
tel much frequented by 
wags and jokers. The host, 
not being used to have a 
clergyman at his table, 
looked at him with sur- 
prise; the guests used all 
their artillery of wit upon 
him without eliciting a re- 
mark in self-defense. The 
worthy clergyman ate his 
dinner quietly, apparent- 
ly without observing the 
gibes and sneers of his 
neighbors. One of them 
at last, in despair at his 
forbearance, said to him : 

“ Well, I wonder at your 

atience! Have yon not 
heard all that has been said 
against you 2” 

“Oh yes; but I am used 


to it. Do you know who 
Tam?” 
“No, Sir.” 


“Well, I will inform 
you T am chaplain of a 
lunatic asylum: such re- 
marks have no effect upon 
me.” 

=e 

Ministers or um IyrE- 
rior—The cook and the 
doctor. 

——— 


Anold, rough clergyman 
once took for his text that 
passage of the Psalms, “I 
said in my haste, All men 
are liars.” Looking up ap- 

parently as if he saw the 
salmist standing before 
him, he said : “ You said it 
in your haste, David, did 
ou? Well, if you had 
een here, you might have 
said it after mature delib- 
eration.” 
———— 

A wirerary ANNOUNCE 
ment. —In press, Yester- 
day's Table-Cloth. 

pe 


An editor, who has heen 
keeping a record of big 


Deets, announces at last he Late? 
that “the beet that beat ater Which y : 
the beet that beat the oth- _»,ySast% “ Which you-have, Miss, 


er beet is now beaten by a 
beet that beats all the 
beets, whether the original beet, the beet that beat the 
beet, or the beet that beat the beet that beat the beet.” 
ge 
FOLK-LORE AND FASHION. 


A sleeping Beauty in the wood, 
Now slumbering on her mossy bed, 

Would half a yard of chignon good 
Have piled aloft upon her head. 


On Beauty’s crown a hair-rick towers— 
‘A thing of grace, O Christiai friends! 
Adorned with artificial flowers 
And sprigs and shreds and ribbons’, ends. 


Forms of the smaller fauna, some, 
Would in her tap ino find a lair; 

The little birds and dormice come 
And build and nestle in her hair. 


eng 
MevrioaL Query.—Would inoculation with scarlet 
fever be a preservative against yellow? 
—>— 


A gentleman passing a pennley church while under 
repair, observed to. one of the workmen that he thought 
it would be an expensive job. Fj 

“Why, yes,” replied the man ; “but, in my opinion, 
we shall accomplish what our minister has endeavor 
to do for the last thirty years in vain.” 

«What is that 2” said the gentleman. 

“Why, bring all the parish to repentance.” ~ 

tae 


A writer in Notes and Queries says: ‘A bad omen 
seems to be drawn from an ox or cow breaking into a 
garden. Though 1 saneh at the superstition, the omen 
‘was painfully fulfilled in my case.” Most horticultur- 
ists would think it a bad omen—say, to see a cow 
among some choice tulips, 


A MAN IN CHARGE OF A BABY. 


(] i 




















Tries to Wash him. 


Rushes out on front stoop to see if Mamma 


is coming. 


[Drcemper 20, 1878, 





PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE. 
Sunpay-scuoot Tgacuer. “ Jessie Brown, how often have I told you not to 


But, oh dear! I’ve had such a Job with my 


A gentleman once owned a monkey and a parrot. 
The distinguishing trait of the former was mischief, 
of the latter, profanity. Both’ occupied the same 
apartment, but, in the interest of peace, the monkey 
was usually tied up. One night, however, he obtained 
his freedom, and on the following morning when the 
master entered the room to Took after his pets the 
scene which met his eye reminded him of asmall battle- 
field. Things were broken, scattered, and generally 
demoralized. The bird-cage was overturned and emp- 
ty, and crockery and feathers were strewed on the 
floor. The monkey was sitting on the top of the ward- 
robe, with one eye dilapidated, and his generally dis- 
consolate appearance indicating that he might have 
gone through a first-class pugilistic encounter. The 
parrot was not to be seen, bitt his feathers were every 
where. The owner took in the state of the case at a 
glance, and calling for “Poll,” was astonished to see 
a denuded bird, naked as the day when he emerged 
from his shell—not even a pie foailice in place—stalk 
out from a dark corner, and exclaim, in a woe-begone 
manner, “Oh! oh! we've had a h— of a time!” 


———— 
A rast Friznp—The telegraph. 


eee 

An attorney was making a high-flown speech the 
other day, telling about angels’ tears, weeping-willows, 
and silent tombstones, when his honor said, “‘ Confine 
your remarks to the dog-fight.” 


anes 

- A young lady lately went to a photographic artist, 
and wished him to take her picture with an expression 
as if composing a poem. 


“One thing,” said an old toper, “was never secn 
coming through the rye, and that’s the kind of whisky 





one gets nowadays.” 






Mamma arrives. 


Papa collapses. 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Winter Dresses, 
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ITH A SUPPLEMENT. 
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- SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
| $4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 
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Vou. VI.—No, 52.] NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1873. 
Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year. 1873, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
and rolls and folds of gros grain of the | terial. Batiste blouse with long sleeves. Blue | back is trimmed witha gathered cashmere 
gros grain sash. | flounece. The trimming for the basque-waist 
consists of cashmere rufiles and -velvet folds. 


teri 
same color. 
white silk. 





The folds are embroidered with 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Brown CasHmMerE Dress. 
The skirt of this dress is trimmed in front with 
a kilt-pleated flounce and folds of the material, 
and with folds of velvet of the same color. The 


Figs. 1-5. 


Figs. 1 and 3.—Gray Popiin Dress. Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 4 To 6 Years 
dress of poplin consists of a skirt and basque- | oxp. ‘This blue cashmere dress is trimmed on 
waist, trimmed with puffs and ruffles of the ma- | the bottom with a kilt-pleated ruffle of the ma- 





This 































































Bows of velvet trim the sides of the skirt and 
i Pleated Swiss muslin fraise 





2 wais' 





front of t 


| and under-sleeyes, 


CLL 


WZ. 


Fig. 5.—Brown Casuwere Dress, 


Fig. 3.—Gray Porrin Dress. Fig. 4.—Brown Casumerc, Dress, 
Front.—[See Fig. 5.] Bacx.—{See Fig, 4.] 


Fig. 1.—Gray Poprrin Dress. Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.] 4 to 6 Years oxp. Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
Figs, 1-5,—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WINTER DRESSES, 
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_HARPER’S BAZAR. 


_{Decemper 27, 1873. 








Harrer’s Macaziné, WEERLY, 
AND BAZAR. 

HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 

or HaRPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 

any Subscriber in the United States, PostacE 


PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers. 


« A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
Ly contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, DECEMBER 27, 1873. 


&@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for December 20 was sent out 
gratuitously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing further installments of 
“GoLDEN Grain,” “ PHINEAS REDUX,” 
and “ THE ParisIANs.” 

Another illustrated E1cHT-PAGE Sup- 
PLEMENT will be sent out gratuitously 
with the Number of Harper’s WEEKLY 
for December 27. 





tf An EicuT-paGE SUPPLEMENT, 
with magnificent full-page illustrations, 
containing the beginning of ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE’s great Christmas Story, 


“HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL,” 


is sent out gratuitously with the present 
Number. 

Another E1GHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
with the continuation of “Harry 
HeatTHcoTe OF GANGOIL,” will be sent 
out gratuitously with the next Number 
of the Bazar. 





UG Cut Paper Patterns of the Boy's Ward- 
robe, consisting of Sack Overcoat with Cape, Facket, 
Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knickerbockers, for 
Boys from 4,to9 Years old, illustrated on page 821 
of the present Number, are now ready, and will 
be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List of 
Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
in previous Numbers. 

EE 

We Cut Paper Patterns of a Youth's Ward- 
robe, consisting of Sack Overcoat, English Sack 
Coat, Double-breasted Vest, and Pantaloons, will 
be published with our next Number. 


HOUSEHOLD PETS. 


T is a doubtful matter whether the pos- 
session of household pets is an advan- 
tage or not, and yet it is a possession that 
has been cherished from time immemorial ; 
and the fine lady who values her poodle, 
and the spinster with her cat and her par- 
rot, are counterbalanced by the savage who 
has caught and kept his little fox, and by 
the Oriental monarch whose tame tigers 
tumble at the foot of his throne. Nor has 
the taste varied much in generations. The 
Venetian girl’s rose-billed lory was as charm- 
ing a pet as the shrill-voiced canary that clat- 
ters cheerfully in all our halls to-day; and it 
is only since the beginning of the present 
century that the dwarf and the negro, with- 
out whom no medisval house of distinction 
was complete, have lost their ascendency, 
the one because civilization has outstripped 
the point of cultivating deformity, and the 
other because the negro has ceased to be un- 
common, although but a few years since, as 
we lately heard, a colored person of one of 
our Northern cities, chancing to make a Rus- 
sian voyage, was so fortunate as to attract 
the covetousness of the imperial family, and 
came back to Portsmouth for his wife, decked 
out in gold-lace and feathers, and returned 
to pass the rest of his days behind the em- 
peror’s chair. 
Yet grotesque and almost vulgar as such 
a taste in pets would seem to be, we can 
quite match it out of some of the pleasant- 
est life of to-day. We shudder at the 


“gorgeous snake 
The Roman girls were wont of old, 
When Rome there was, for coolness’ sake, 
‘To let lie curling o’er their bosoms,” 








but forget that the pine-snake, whose white 
body with its black stains grows to the 
length of eight feet, is a not infrequent and 
authorized inmate of the houses of the re- 
gion where it is found; and there are more 
than a few young ladies in our proudest cit- 
ies whose fashionable favorite is a baby alli- 
gator—a pretty piece of animated bronze 
when in its infantile state, and a curiously 
inexpensive favorite, since it is said to live 
contentedly on no other food than pine 
knots. There are, however, exceptional and 
individual pets, such as the spider to which 
the captive played his flute, and the weed 
that beguiled another captive’s confinement, 
which have acquired, as one might say, a his- 
torical character; and in all ages there have 
been those on which the owners have dis- 
played their idiosyncrasies—here a monkey, 
and there a mouse, a pig, a flea, a cockerel, 
a quail; and to-day we read of an old lady 
who leaves a legacy to the numberless cats 
about her hearth; and yesterday the ento- 
mological books dealt with the gentleman 
who on no account would suffer his serv- 
ants to destroy that disgusting vermin from 
which most of us recoil as from a creature of 
night and filth, and one specimen of which a 
distinguished preacher, staying overnight at 
an unclean inn, is said to have transfixed with 
a pin on the open hotel Bible at the verse, 
“And every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the éarth shall be an abomination.” 
But all these incidents are only abnormal 
freaks of a natural tendency-—a desire in 
these to lavish love, an impossibility not to 
lavish it; an overflowing pity in those and 
warmth of heart; a necessity in others of 
being loved by some one thing. 

And certainly there are few people of 
lively feelings to whom the devotion of a 
household pet is not a temptation; for the 
human affections are like those playthings 
of moistened leather called suckers, which, 
once applied, cling inseparably, and with 
which we see the boys lift even stones from 
the ground. Seldom can any unfortunate 
or desolate little creature come within their 
sphere but they cling to it presently almost 
as if it were a part of themselves. We fre- 
quently see the poorest people, who, thin 
and pinched as they are, have yet a bone to 
spare for their thin and pinched dog; and 
be they murderers or be they thieves, there 
is one creature in the world that turns to 
them, and whose heart they can make glad. 

The more love expends itself the more it 
grows. The person who has a child gives 
it a dumb pet, and the person who has one 
pet usually adds another, and love leavens 
the whole. The animals themselves recog- 
nize that they are members of one family, 
and live sometimes on better terms with 
each other than the human members do. 
It was Dr. Goop, we think, who told of the 
cat that seized the escaped bird, unhurt, in 
its mouth, and leaped out of reach with it 
when a strange cat entered the room; and 
we ourselves have often seen in a private 
house, where no instruction of the sort had 
been given, the cat, the dog, and the parrot 
eating contentedly out of the same dish. 

There are few things so pathetic as the 
love of these creatures for their protectors. 
It is the devotion of a faithful nature, shut 
up in darkness, toward a superior being. 
The dog’s master stands to him for a god, 
and he himself is at once slave, friend, and 
worshiper. Nobody can read the account 
of Dickens’s dogs welcoming him back to 
Gadshill from America—the great St. Ber- 
nard fondling his feet and weeping over 
them—without wishing for dogs of his own 
to welcome him as eagerly. 

The house where pets are made much of 
is usually a cheerful house—not only because 
they help to make it so, but because, as their 
presence indicates, kindness and gentleness 
and all the elements of a happy home are to 
be met there. The great silken-eared set- 
ters greet you hospitably at the gate; far 
is suspicion from their noble nature; they 
accompany you to the door; and as it opens, 
the trill of bird-song gives suggestion of 
summer and flowers and sunshine, though it 
be the dreariest day of November ; the cat, 
asleep on her cushion, does not open an eye 
at you; but the little Spitz in the window 
bristles up inquiringly to know if it be a 
trustworthy friend of the house, like the 
faultless watch-dog that he is; and far away 
in the region of the kitchen poor Poll’s in- 
fectious laugh is heard: and you can not 
help feeling that here is a place where warm 
hearts and genuine natures keep a little cor- 
ner of the world fresh and sweet. 

There are some famous people of whom we 
can not think without seeing their favorites 
beside them: Emmy Brontiéi and her huge 
dog, Sir WaLTER Scorr and his Maida, Scar- 


Lattr and his cat, King Cuarves and his: 


spaniel; and we have sometimes felt it to 
be an extenuating circumstance in that roy- 
al scamp’s account that he knew the span- 
iel’s beauty when he saw it, and had the 
grace to love it. 

We think there is nothing more senseless 
than the objection so often urged against 





household pets that they are things to be 
pampered while there are children starving 
in highways and by-ways. Certainly one 
must prevent all the children from starving 
that may be in one’s power, and by no means 
give their bread to dogs; but how far will 
the pet’s small bite and sup go toward keep- 
ing a single child from starving? One’s 
time, too, may be so oceupied that the adop- 
tion or the caring for a child, however desira- 
ble,is out of the question. It would be impos- 
sible, perhaps, to give it a part of the atten- 
tion that either its body or its soul requires, 
while the Blenheim or the Angora require no 
time whatever, and are always there to be 
caressed in the spare instant. A dog, says 
some one, is like a perpetual baby in the 
house; he never grows up, and he never tells 
tales. But in all reasonable likelihood, the 
starving child, when it comes along, will re- 
ceive the best treatment in a house where 
pets are the order of the day; forit has been 
our experience to observe that it is only the 
narrow and selfish hearts that have no room 
for pets, and that about the fireside there is 
always something desirable to be found in 
the character of that one whom the dog and 
the cat have chosen for their friend. 

But, as we said in the beginning, it is 
doubtful if the possession of these pets is an 
advantage, despite the pleasure they give. 
For presently they grow old, and presently 
they suffer; and there are few people who 
acknowledge the righteousness of your affec- 
tion for them, or spare your feelings. When 
the little creatures in some cruel extremity 
look up to you for help, it does not add to 
your happiness to think you can not give it. 
When your little Gyp, who seems to you al- 
most like a human being, with his bright and 
frolicking intelligence, becomes the prey of 
the policeman, you forget TENNYsoN’s “ Bet- 
ter to have loved and lost,” and wish you 
had never had Gyp at all, and find it no con- 
solation to declare that in this age of chloro- 
form the man who drops poisoned meat about 
for dogs is by far the greater brute of the 
two. The pain, of course, in such instances 
is neither vital nor severe, but you would 
have avoided it altogether by not having 
possessed its first cause, and there is enough 
inevitable pain in the world, it would seem, 
without going about to gather itin. “IfI 
have no children to make me laugh, I’ve 
none to make me ery,” said a good old doc- 
tor whom we knew; and correspondingly 
if you have no pets to help make your house 
gay, you have none whose maiming, abstrac- 
tion, and death can help to make it gloomy. 
For let there be any misfortune hovering 
over a house, and let so trifling a thing hap- 
pen as the finding of a canary with his feet 
upturned, and his song frozen in his throat, 
and that trifle brings “death into the world 
and all our woe,” accents the previous trou- 
ble, gives a deeper shadow to the day, and 
for a brief while makes the earth seem a 
place of little but death and destruction. 





WHO IS WHO? 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 

BRAVE and knightly gentleman of 

fourscore and fourteen years held in 
his arms a tiny maiden of not one-twentieth 
so many months. He gazed into her blue 
steadfast eyes, caressed the silky brown 
shadow that was fondly called her hair, 
patted the soft curvature of her cheeks and 
the dimpled shining shoulders, and said, 
half musingly and mournfully, looking back- 
ward, half tenderly and lovingly, looking 
forward, “It is Katy; surely it is Katy, 
plain to see.” 

Now Katy has been in her grave these 
eighty years. 

Eighty years ago Katy, beloved daughter 
and sister, in the fresh full bloom of happy 
girlhood, paled and faded before the eyes 
that wept to see, sank away from the hands 
that could not hold her, disappeared from a 
world that did not miss her, to live only and 
for evermore in hearts whose world was des- 
olated by her going. 

Over that forgotten and unforgotten grave 
eighty rolling years have fled. Nearly every 
form that trod the earth that day sleeps this 
day beneath it. That generation has lapsed 
into a silence never to be broken. What they 
thought and hoped, and planned and loved, 
all that they longed for and worked for and 
dreaded, to all they are alike indifferent. 
Beaming eye and listening ear and throb- 
bing heart, sturdy strength of sinew, tint of 
lip and cheek—the earth has ingulfed them 
all. They exist no more but in the sleep- 
ing daisy and the lightly falling snow. But 
out of the snows of eighty winters and the 
daisies of eighty summers, by what magic 
art I know not, little maid Margaret has 
gathered the eye’s light and the lip’s curve, 
and the chin’s dimple and the cheek’s con- 
tour of little Great-great-aunt Katy, who 
gave them into earth’s keeping now these 
fourscore years ago. 

Behold, I show you a mystery! But I 
only show it. I can not explain it. Who 


can? None, surely, but He who instituted 
it. What is that wonderful, that incom- 
prehensible law of succession, of inherit- 
ance, of transmission, by which qualities, 
traits, features, go down from father to son, 
from great-uncle to grand-nephew, from re- 
mote ancestor to unseen offspring? We are 
so used to it that we are not surprised ; but 
it is, nevertheless, one of the most hidden 
of secrets. There is some law, but we have 
not begun to grasp it. That a child should 
resemble its parents we can almost persuade 
ourselves that we understand. Love, we 
know, nay, even association, but love, surely 
and strongly, moulds even maturity into 
harmony and even into resemblance. The 
husband and wife, born and reared far from 
each other under circumstances and in a so- 
ciety totally diverse, do sometimes, it is 
said, come to resemble each other. That 
abounding mutual attraction which drew 
them together makes them one in hope and 
love and purpose and sympathy and heart’s 
desire, and brings presently oneness of ex- 
pression and feature. This we may fancy 
that we understand. The children are 
stamped with the image that each cherishes 
most fondly. This, too, is not wholly in- 
comprehensible. But, even here, why does 
one child resemble the father and one the 
mother, and why is a third totally unlike 
both? We only pluck at the skirts of a 
mystery, and-it evades us. And why should 
this boy have the petulance and passion, 
the temperament and even the manners, of 
a great-uncle whom neither his father nor 
his mother ever saw, who died in early 
manhood, and of all the living is remember- 
ed now and recalled only by his sister, who 
sees him reproduced in this little grandson 
after sixty years of silence and seclusion? 
Obedient to what mandate did maid Mar- 
garet look through Katy’s eyes and smile 
with Katy’s lips so loyally that Floyd went 
back through all his bitter, busy years, back 
through his soft Indian summer and his rich 
harvest-time and the sweet spring sunlight, 
to his bright boyhood and his young sister’s 
promise? Why do children and children’s 
children go their separate ways to the ends 
of the earth, marry out and out, grow bronzed 
by foreign suns and foreign blood, to be in 
some remote spot recognized as kindred by 
an alien and a stranger through some pecul- 
iar quivering of the eyelid or some singular 
remembered cadence of the voice? By what 
law came that eyelid to quiver, that voice 
to resound through the intermingling and 
fusion, not to say confusion, of years and 
zones and families? Why does that one re- 
semblance strain through a thousand differ- 
ences, and why does it alight only on three 
or four, and shun the three or four score who 
have equal claim to its favor? 

Are the few resemblances we recognize 
not to be compared to the many which we 
inherit from forgotten forefathers? Is it 
that every trick of feature and trait of char- 
acter belonged first to some ancestor, only 
there is no one to tell us who he was? Are 
we but eclecticism and conglomeration, a 
mere second and third hand article—the 
disjecta membra of past generations? Does 
nature mock us? With all our pain and 
toil and eager endeavor, with all our an- 
guish and anger, ambition and hatred, and 
hope and love, are we but treading, after 
all, the old dull round of things? Has all 
this mortal agony and unutterable bliss of 
birth and love and life and death resulted 
only in this, that what was Katy once is 
Margaret now—that a man is simply his 
grandfather? Then why not let Katy keep 
on living? Why not let the grandfather 
stay grandfather? Why should nature be 
at the pains of so many processes to make 
three generations, when it would seem that 
ohe generation would answer the same pur- 
pose with a great deal less trouble? Why 
did not nature hold out as she began, 

“When Anam lived nine hundred years, 
Meruvsxxau still more; 
When Enoon very old appears— 
Seru, Aszanam, and Noau?” 
And yet these cases may not be at all to the 
point. I do not know that the children of 
these old patriarchs and their grandchil- 
dren and their great-grandchildren were 
any more original than the offspring of their 
short-lived descendants. Doubtless as EvE 
dandled little Lamecu upon her knees she 
delighted to see and to point out that in his 
forehead he favored MrTHusakEL, and that 
he had MruvusarEv’s nose, and Irap’s eyes, 
and the bonnie brown hair of ENocu, and 
then, with a deep sigh, she would skip a 
generation, and declare that by his sturdy 
tread and erect little figure you might know 
him the wide world through for ADAM’s own 
grandson! We do not, then, strictly speak- 
ing, inherit traits. We are simply made 
with like tendencies. Margaret has noth- 
ing that Katy ever held, but through some 
remote, deep-buried law of likeness, out of 
the dew and blossom of the earth she gath- 
ers such a loveliness of outline and color as 
Katy drew from the young world of hers. 
Though Katy had lived on till now, Marga- 
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ret would have had her eyes and hair all the 
same. 

At any rate, I am glad that no new order 
of things was established before my day. I 
humbly admit that I may have given the 
world much trouble; still I would a great 
deal rather be alive myself than to have 
some great-great-grandfather still walking 
around, and me only a buttercup or a snow- 
bank! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


HE suit of boys’ clothing illustrated this 
week, and of which cut paper patterns are 
published, is intended for the first trowsers suit, 
which is put on at the age of four or five years, 
and is appropriate in style as long as knee panta- 
loons are worn, ‘This suit is one of the most 
popular of the English designs now in vogue, 
and consists of an easy-fitting English jacket, 
with the “‘real” vest so coveted by little boys, 
and close, snugly fitting knee pantaloons, that 
display well-rounded limbs to advantage, and are 
not clumsy, as were the full pleated garments 
formerly worn. The jacket extends well over 
the hips, and fits there smoothly ; its back seams 
are wide apart at the waist in true English fash- 
ion; the shoulders are short and jaunty, with 
sleeves projecting slightly above the armhole, 
while the front has a pretty revers collar turned 
back to disclose the high vest underneath. The 
vest is buttoned up closely, and merely bound 
all around. For very short, chubby little fellows a 
sham vest is sometimes preferred ; it is sewed to 
the jacket, and the fronts of the jacket are very 
much sloped toward the buttons to display the 
yest, which is there cut in two sharp points. The 
knee pantaloons follow the outlines of the limbs 
perfectly, being just loose enough for ease, and 
fitting too closely to wrinkle or look clumsy. 
From three to six buttons are set on the outside 
seam above the knee. These suits are made of 
dark blue, brown, or green cloth, either with plain 
surface or else with almost invisible diagonal or 
straight lines. Brown suits are considered espe- 
cially stylish, but dark blue, which is really dark 
enough to be called blue-black, is the popular 
color. The most stylish suits are made very 
plainly, a wide binding with one row of Prussian 
braid being all that is necessary in the way of 
ornament; other suits have a row of wide braid 
with one of narrow soutache above it—the latter 
either straight or curled—put on around the gar- 
ment plainly, with little fanciful designs at the 
corners, on the sleeves, and in front. Blue steel, 
silver, and gilt buttons are all used, but a repped 
or twill button of silk and worsted of the color of 
the cloth is in better taste. Every-day suits are 
made in the same fashion of various gray cloths, 
and of checked, striped, and invisible plaids of 
white and black combined. ‘Tailors charge from 
$10 to $24 for English suits. ‘The shirt waists 
worn with these suits, and to which the panta- 
loons are buttoned, is an ordinary pleated blouse- 
waist with turned-over collar, shirt sleeves, and 
a belt. Bright scarlet or blue worsted long 
stockings, gartered above the knee, or held up by 
an elastic band hanging from the belt, complete 
the suit; the balmoral stockings, with colored 
stripes around the leg, are also worn. ‘The shoes 
are half-high Polish buttoned boots, with thick 
projecting soles and low broad heels, ‘The hat 
is an Alpine felt with indented crown, or else a 
fanciful seal-skin turban, An extra pattern of 
full knickerbocker trowsers gathered around the 
leg is furnished with this suit, as many mothers 
prefer them for slender boys, and to give variety 
to their clothing. 

‘The overcoat is of simple shape, with an air 
of style and comfort about it. It is a long, sin- 
gle-breasted sack, made with a fly front, pock- 
ets in abundance, and a small turned-over collar, 
which may be of velvet or of the cloth. The 
round cape is very deep, and should not be per- 
manently fastened to the coat, as it is only worn 
in midwinter. A row of silk braid or binding 
is the best finish for its edge. Blue-black cloth 
of plain-surface is the material most used, though 
occasionally the rough chinchilla cloths and far 
beavers are chosen. ‘These overcoats at the fur- 
nishing houses cost from $10 to $27, according 
to size and quality. 


PARISIAN BLACK COSTUMES FOR LADIES, 


French correspondents write that the fancy 
for the universally becoming black toilettes in- 
creases in Paris, instead of being on the wane, 
and that Worth and Pingat rival each other in 
the extravagance and elegance of their black 
dresses and mantles. For the street they pre- 
pare black silk and velvet suits with skirts that 
are plain and flat in front, while the back is 
trimmed with flounces alternately of velvet and 
silk. Above this is worn a velvet casaque with 
a short basque behind, and deeply pointed front, 
or else with long square basques in front. This 
casaque is edged with jet fringe; the revers and 
cuffs appear to be of solid jet, and there are 
strips of jet galloon the entire length of the 
sleeves. Other velvet casaques are without jet, 
but are bordered with silver-fox fur. For the 
house, on dressy occasions, there are also ele- 
gant black silk dresses made in the Medicis 
style, and glittering with fine jet beads cut in 
many small facets. Forfull-dress dinners there are 
black tulle dresses made over silk, and trimmed 
with the new embroidered laces. ‘These dresses 
are usually all black, but young ladies prefer 
for trimming the gay embroideries of scarlet 
poppies or moss-rose wreaths wrought in net 
and applied to the dress, Steel beads mixed 
with black embroidery are very effective in the 
evening, and there is also an effort to introdnce 
gilt passementerie on black ball dresses. Needle- 
work in the brilliant India colors is done on black 











Sicilienne cloth over dresses, and on velvet wraps 
for the opera. Other black wraps of cashmere 
or Sicilienne are nearly covered with soutache in 
which steel or jet beads are introduced, and the 
garment is edged with heavy fringe and a ruche 
of curled ostrich feathers. Casaques, mantillas, 
sacques, and Dolmans of this kind are all im- 
ported, costing from $150 to $300. 
TOYS FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 

The shops are gay with Christmas toys not- 
withstanding the panic, but in consequence of 
hard times there is a great reduction in the 
prices of toys and all fancy goods this season. 
For the little girls there are wax dolls of endless 
variety, far prettier than the old-fashioned china 
dolls, and at all prices, beginning as low as 25 
cents, and ending with the life-size doll brought 
from the Vienna Exposition, and valued at $150, 
Wax dolls at 25 cents represent bald-headed in- 
fants in cap and night slip, while those with real 
hair, or something that closely imitates it, are sold 
as low as 45 cents, and others, that open and shut 
their eyes, may be bought for 60 cents. French 
bisque dolls, with moving heads, cost all the way 
from 75 cents to $5. The more expensive dolls 
have real eyebrows and lashes, and hair that 
may be combed and braided, and tiny hair-pins 
are shown for fastening it up. The handsomest 
Roman wax dolls are jointed in every limb, even 
the wrists and ankles moving freely. Blonde 
beauties with violet eyes are still the favorite 
dolls, but they are rivaled this winter by Roman 
faces with Titian red hair, and Spanish maidens, 
whose raven tresses are braided in coronets, and 
ornamented with drooping crimson roses, A 
bisque doll in bridal array of white satin, lace 
veil, and pearls is marked $25; other dolls, 
dressed as characters in well-known operas, are 
miniature effigies of Patti, Lucea, and Nilsson. 
Boy dolls are largely imported, with short hair 
parted on one side, and pretty little sailor or 
English suits of clothes. It is amusing to look 
over the furnishing department for dolls, where 
every thing in the way of an outfit is prepared, 
from a tooth-brush to a set of jewelry! Patterns 
for doll clothes similar to those furnished in 
the Bazar Supplements are arranged in boxes, 
marked ‘‘ Dollie’s Trousseau,” and are varied in 
size to suit dolls of all lengths. 

The mechanical toys are very handsome this 
winter. One marked $50 is a comical monkey 
arrayed in Louis XIV. costume, with powdered 
wig and laces, seated at a harp, upon which he 
seems to play; while he nods his head wisely 
and opens his huge mouth, the music-box below 
plays lively French airs. Another novelty is a 
peacock with gorgeous plumage of real feathers, 
that upon being wound up, struts up and down 
the room, raising and lowering his tail, and moy- 
ing his head from side to side. Another is a 
gayly dressed troubadour, who bows politely, and 
strokes with his fingers the strings of a guitar 
for which the box beneath supplies the music. 
An elegantly dressed ballet-dancer pirouettes on 
one toe around a toy parlor to the sound of sim- 
ilar music. Still another musical toy represents 
a lady seated at a piano moving her fingers over 
the keys, while a foreign-looking professor stands 
beside her and beats time as she plays. Among 
inexpensive mechanical toys is a doll’s sewing- 
machine that is regularly threaded, and will sew 
after a fashion: price $2. At the same price 
is a gayly dressed Scotchman, who dances the 
Highland fling, and provides the music also, after 
being wound up. There are, besides, many other 
dancers dressed as sailors, negroes, and tight- 
rope performers. 

A curious toy is a skinny-looking rooster made 
of some thin membrane gayly painted, which, on 
being inflated, swells to an enormous size, then 
crows very naturally as the wind escapes, and he 
sinks back to his original proportions, A doll 
made of the same material, and looking like the 
merest rag, is inflated to the size of a giantess, 
and utters lamentable cries as she collapses. 
Among instructive toys boys with mechanical 
genius will be delighted with the new improved 
locomotives with tenders, valves, whistle, and 
every thing perfect. These cost from $12 to $40. 
There are also steam fire-engines with hose that 
throw a stream four feet high: the prices range 
from $4 25 to $4 80. For both boys and girls 
there are German boxes of wooden butterflies, of 
twenty or thirty varieties, painted, and labeled 
with their specific names; unpainted butterflies 
and paints are then furnished for the child to 
make copies. A box of comic paper figures rep- 
resenting the cries of Paris, has the faces cut out 
of the heads, and the child most learn to place 
them properly. The ‘‘Little Flower-maker” is a 
box of materials for artificial flowers, with models 
and instructions for making them. For the boys 
are little chests marked the ‘ Clever Carpenter,” 
the “Ship-builder,” ete., containing tools, designs, 
and instructions. The German architectural 
boxes, with colored woods for building, are far 
more tasteful and intricate than when first intro- 
duced, 

Menageries are displayed with performing ani- 
mals that come out of their cages and dance un- 
der direction of a showman : price $19. Small- 
er menageries and Nosh’s Arks have jointed 
wooden animals not easily broken, and may be 
bought separately. More expensive animals, 
sold singly, have natural skins, and are perfectly 
shaped. There are spotted horses, Shetland po- 
nies, and shaggy lions, each for $6. A lamb as 
large as life, with snowy fleece, a blue ribbon and 
bell around its neck, turns its head and bleats 
most piteously: all for $8. Shaggy poodles, 
marked $4 25, open their mouths, but happily 
do not snarl or bark. For $6 is a meek-look- 
ing cow that turns its head and lows, and may 
also be milked, provided some milk is poured 
down its back. 

Among the new games is dice croquet for the 
parlor, interesting to grown-up children as well 
as to the little folks. “The jugglers’ tricks once 
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tly are now made at less expense. A box 
hed with every thing necessary for the sev- 
eral games of chess, backgammon, draughts, 
dominoes, cribbage, whist, and bézique is sold 
for $36. 

VARIETIES. 

For the boys are guns of every description— 
popguns, shot-guns, needle-guns, Chassepots, and 
mitrailleuses—costing from 38 cents to $3 75 
each, Drums of tiniest size are 20 cents, and 
these range up to $5 for bass drums. Hobby- 
horses begin with small painted wooden ones on 
rockers at $5, and increase to the large spring- 
ing ponies covered with natural skins, worth from 
$18 to $25. Rocking-horses with chairs for girls 
cost from $1 50 to $3. 

The Christmas-tree ornaments are prettier 
than ever, For the foot of the tree is a new 
Santa Claus, with longer, whiter beard than the 
old fellow generally wears, and also female figures 
distributing gifts ; for the top are flying angels— 
cheap little angels for 25 cents, and gay, gorgeous 
seraphim for $2 50 each. The fruits are trans- 
parent and natural-looking—great clusters of 
grapes, white, red, and purple, bunches of cher- 
ries, andcurrants. Chinese lanterns of brightest- 
colored papers cost from 12 cents to $1 45 each; 
and there are bright tin reflectors of every possi- 
ble shape, crystal and glass tubes of every color, 
with jumping-jacks and pendent figures bounding 
up and down from rubber strings. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
boys’ clothing and ladies’ dresses, to Messrs. 
Brooks Broruers; and A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
and for toys, to Euxicu’s Temple of Fashion ; 
Lorp & TayLor; and StRasgurGeR & Preir- 
FER, 





PERSONAL. 


Tue friends of the eminent author Monsieur 
C. Hipreau, of Paris, who visited this country 
in 1869, under the auspices of the French Min- 
istry of Public Instruction, to report on the con- 
dition of American schools, and who afterward 
published an exhaustive work on the sub e 
will be grieved to hear that his daughter, Mrs. 
THomas Hammonp, of Crown Point, New York, 
with her busband and three children, all went 
down in the ill-fated Ville du Havre. Mrs. Ham- 
MOND was a lady of lovely character and rare ac- 
complishments, and her loss, with that of her 
husband, will be widely felt in the community 
where they belonged. Mr. Hammond was a 
wealthy and influential resident of Crown Point, 
and, with his brother Joun, owned extensive 
iron works and mines in the northern part of 
this State. Mrs. Hammonp had not revisited 
her native land since her marriage. She was on 
the way to spend the winter with her father in 
Paris, and to meet her only sister, Mrs. James 
8. Merriam, of New York, who has been in Eu- 
rope several months for the improvement of her 
health. Mr. Merriam had intended to accom- 
pany the party, but becoming impatient to re- 
Join his family, sailed a few weeks ago, and thus 
escaped being involved in their destruction. The 
state-room of the Hammonp family was on the 

ort side of the vessel, which was struck by the 
h Harn, and provatiy they met with a merci- 
fully swift death. It is a question if they were 
not happier in thus sharing a common fate than 
if one had been left to suffer the tortures of 
memory during the rest of a broken life. 

—Danrex Boong, though not ‘‘a man of the 
prima facie class,” in a literary point of view, 
was nevertheless a zealous man and a good man 
and an accurate surveyor, as may be inferred from 
ie following verbatim statement made by him- 
self: 

“June14,1791. Laide for Writtam ALcEN ten acres 
of Land Situate on the South Este Side of Cruked Crik 
in the county of Konhawwba and bounded as follows 
viz Beginning at a red oke and Hickury thence North 
56 West 23 poles to a stake thence South 84 West 58 
poles to the beginning. Dantzt Boonz.” 


—Whatare we to say about Mrs. Lucy Carney, 
a colored woman of Battle Creek, Michigan, who 
is one hundred and twelve years old, and recol- 
lects the battle of Monmouth, in which she saw 
a party of British eee chasing a squad of 
Continentals? Late in life she was taken to 
Ohio and given her liberty. But the particular 

int about the old party is that she drinks un- 

limited tea, and has always used tobacco, 

—Another Swedish nightingale has been dis- 
covered—MarTua Errcsson, a servant-girl of 
Stockholm. Her voice is said to be so marvel- 
ous as to point her out as a future rival to Nixs- 
son, Parti, and the rest of them. 

—There is a laudable desire to know who is 
the lady of this city mentioned by the New York 
correspondent of the Troy Press as being ‘‘au- 
thor, doctor, artist, and actress, and who has 
won success in each of the four professions. 
After breakfast in the morning she will write 
for a couple hours on her story or essay for the 
periodical that employs her. From ten to two 
she practices medicine, and receives patients in 
her office, She then works at her easel as a 
painter till six, and makes pretty pictures, which 
always find ready sale. After dinner and an 
Hoa 8 rest she at ae aus ay mae 
she is engaged, and play the part for which she 
may be set down in the cane Did any body 
ever know a man who could do any thing like 
this? Besides all, she is accomplished in the 
pretty feminine arts, knows how to make her 
own clothes, and is the mother of robust boys.” 
Who is this versatile genius and very practical 
woman ? 

—A gentleman who recently attended divine 
service at the little parish church of Crathie on 
a communion Sunday relates how the Queen of 
England joined in the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper in that Scotch Presbyterian church. “At 
the commencement of the communion service 
her Majesty and ladies left the royal pew, walk- 
ed down stairs, and entered Dr. TayLor’s seat, 
which was covered as a communion-table, and 

artook of the elements of the Lord’s Supper. 
Br RoBERTSON, being ruling elder of the church, 
attended on her Majesty and party, the Queen 
handing him her token along with the other la- 
dies. Dr. Tayzor, the minister of Crathie, took 
a piece of the bread, broke it, handed a piece 
first to the Rev. Mr. Coway, his assistant for the 
day, and then to the Queen, out of his hand, and 
then handed her the cup. Her Majesty kept her 


seat until the two verses of the 103d Psalm were 
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sung, after Dr. TayLor had addressed the com- 
municants, when her Majesty left for the palace.” 

—Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING, one of the 
finest contraltos this country has produced, is 
singing with great success at the London Coy- 
ent Garden concerts. 

—Joun T. Forp lust week conveyed to the 
United States, for $100,000, the old theatre build- 
ang is which President Lixco.n was assassin- 
ated. 

—Certain historical associations were revived 
at Alexandria, Virginia, on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, at the celebration of Christ Church centen- 
nial. General WASHINGTON was a member of 
the first vestry of the parish, and for a long while 
one of its leading members. In this church 
also General Rosert E. Lee was confirmed and 
served asavestryman. One relic has been care- 
fully preserved, namely, the Bible which was 
once the property of General WasHINGTON, and 
was presented to the church by GEorGE WasH- 
INGTON PaRkE Custis. The pew which was 
once owned by the Father of his Country has 
not been entirely shorn of its original greatness, 
for it is still one of those old-fashioned large 
Square boxes so rarely seen nowadays. The old 
parish register is a curiosity. It contains some 
of the quaintest expressions, and has numerous 
allusions to the customs of pre-revolutionary 
times ; in fact, until 1789, many civil affairs seem 
to have come under the jurisdiction of the ves- 
ty, such as imposing fines for killing deer out 
of season, apprenticing children, punishing Sab- 
bath-breakers, etc. The seatsin the ceburch were 
allotted to the parishioners according to their 
dignity, until the disestablishment, after which 
the church was supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. General WasHINGTON was one of the 
foremost to set a good example in this respect. 
He was already a pew-owner, having paid £3) 10s, 
for his pew soon after the church was erected. 

—There are two elderly ladies living near New- 
port, Kentucky, named TRuESDELL, and aged 
respectively eighty-eight and seventy years, who 
own 600 acres of land, and cultivate a large por- 
tion, doing nearly all the work themselves. 
They say if they were not poor they would move 
to the city and live at their ease, Their land is 
all very fine, and worth at least $50 an acre, con- 
sequently their poverty consists in being worth 


000. 

—A private letter from Rome, dated Novem- 
ber 2, published in the Hvening Post, gives the 
following account of a curious interview be- 
tween two noted personages : 


“Joaquin ane the Oregon poet, was here yester= 
day, and I requested a friend to present him to Miss 
Hosmer, the sculptor. The interview was thus de- 
scribed tome: When the studio was reached Miss Hos- 
MER appeared on the threshold to receive her guests. 
After the z presen aot, without making’ the usual salu- 
tations, Mu.ter stopped short, and in his peculiar 
manner examined curiously his hostess, and then 
blurted, ‘ Hosmer, I like your eye.’ The circuit of the 
studio was then begun. Mitten had but little to say 
until the party approached a fine statue, around the 
base of which were two serpents, twined around one 
another. These he regarded intently, exclaiming, 
‘Hosmer, I’m a savage. I don’t know much about 
your beautiful forms and figures, but I do know what 
a serpent is like; and dern me if they ain’t the best I 
ever saw.’ The last statue was some beautiful ideal 
affair of Miss Hosmer’s. This seemed to attract the 
poet immensely, for after a long stare he ejaculated, 

azing upon the WEE Hosmer, you're a great man $ 

t is needless to say that our gifted countrywoman 
prizes highly the rough but sincere and com} enta- 
ry criticism.” 


—The Rey. Henry Warp Beecuer, in one of 
his late lecture-room talks, illustrated the im- 
possibilty of spberpre une Divine Providence by 
compariag himself with his brother CHARLES, 
who, he said, was his twin in every thing but 
birth. CHarLes had a better head than his 
brother, and promised to make a shrewder man. 
But somehow if an accident happened to any 
body, it was sure to be to CHarues. It was 
Cuaxtes that broke his leg, that had a white 
swelling on his knee, that was blown up with 
gunpowder, that fell down stairs and cut a gash 
in his cheek, and then, as if symmetry was need- 
ed, fell down and cut the other one. He grew 
up, and had a lovely family. His oldest son was 
shot in the rebellion, hobbled back, and was shot 
again, and then went into the regular army. On 
the border he was surrounded by Indians and 
killed, and the Judgment-day will have to search 
all over the plains for his bones. His own boy, 
on the contrary, went our the war, and came 
out with only a bruise. brother CHARLES 
had two daughters. They went sailing on a lake 
in the very sight of his house, and were drowned. 
All this was a mystery to Mr. Beecuer, but it 
was only left for him to believe blindly, implicit- 
ly, in the overruling wisdom and justice of Di- 
vine Providence. 

—It is reported that the post of French min- 
ister at Washington has been tendered to M. 
Fournier, and that the Marquis de Noailles will 
be transferred to Rome. 

—Speaking of ‘blue Presbyterians,” the New 
York Hvangelist thus speaks of the origin of the 
application of that term in a denominational 
way: “Some contend that it originated from 
the blue flag carried by the Presbyterian forces, 
or the blue watch-fires of the Covenanters, But 
Dean STANLEY, in his lectures on the history of 
the Church of Scotland, says: ‘The distinct 
dress of the Scotch Presbyterian clergy was a 
blue gown and a broad blue bonnet. The Epis- 
copalian clergy, on the other hand, either wore 
no distinctive dress in_public services, or else 
wore a black gown. From this arose the con- 
trasting epithets of ‘‘ Black Prelacy” and “True 
Blue Presbyterianism.”’ Several of our minis- 
ters in this city wear very dark blue gowns.’ 
Query: Could the Dean of Canterbury, after 
his irregular fraternizing with our Presbyterian 
brethren, be fairly described as ‘black and 
blue?’’” 

—The Emperor Wi111M holds rigidly to the 
sentiment expressed two years ago at Constance, 
Switzerland, and reiterated in his late reply to 
the Pope’s letter. Two years ago he said, “I 
have entered on the inheritance of the old em- 
perors, but I will never lead a pope’s horse by 
the bridle.” While the Emperor spoke he was 
in the council-hall and looking ata tresco paint- 
ing of a triumphal procession, in which the Em- 

ror SIGISMUND is represented as leading Pope 

RTIN’S horse. 

—The late Sir Henry Hotianp, who died re- 
cently at eighty-five, was one of the very few 
men living who had dined with SaermanN and 
been intimate with Byron. At a party once 
given by Dickens he said that he had played 
whist with TALLEYRAND, and, when quite a child, 
~had seen General WASHINGTON, 
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Ladies’ Caps, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Turie Cap wirn Pixx Vetver Ripgoy. This cap of 

figured black tulle is trimmed with bla ace two inches wide and 

white’ blonde an inch and three-quarters wide, and with loops and 

ends of pink velvet ribbon an inch and seven-eighths wide. 

Fig. 2.—Turie anp Lace Cap witn Grr ROS GRAIN Rrp- 
noy. ‘This cap is arranged on a foundation of stiff lace, of figured 
black tulle, white blonde an inch and three-quarters and two inches 
wide, and loops and ends of green gros grain ribbon three inches 
wide. 

Fig. 3.—Swiss M N aNd Lace Cap with Brive Rrpzon. 
The trimming for this cap of plain white Swiss muslin consists of 
box-pleated ruffies of the material, lace insertion an inch wide, 
of the same width, and bows of blue velvet ribbon and gros 
vibbon of the same color, 

Ladies’ 


Winter Cloaks, 


Figs. 1-4. 

Figs. 1 and 4.— 
Steet Bivr Bra- 
ver CLorH CLOAK. 
The trimming for 
this cloak of steel 
blue beaver cloth 
consists of a bind- 
ing and folds of 
black gros grain, 
braiding of black 
ilk cord, twisted 
silk fringe, passe- 
menterie buttons, 
and cord bands, 
2 and 3.— 
Orive Gre 





























































of black marten. 


Dracon. 
cloak of olive green 
with ruches of black gros grain and with strips 
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dig. 1.—LuLee Car wirn Pink VELVET Riszon. 


This 
immed 


Crorx CroaK. 
‘onal cloth is 





the following 
needle, or ¢ 






nanner : 








is worked with fine white thread in two parts in 
First work on a metal 
e hair-pin, three pieces of gimp 
ption given of Fig. 4, . 





[Decemprr 27, 1873. 





parts on the top with a side-pleated crépe lisse rutile an inch and a 
quarter wide. The remaining part of the pieces is covered with 
pleated crépe lisse. The parts of the collarette after being covered 
in this manner are sewed up in the middle of the back, and trimmed 
with gathered Bruges lace two inches and three-quarters wide. 
Fig. 3 shows a full-sized section of the lace. Fig. 2 shows the sleeve: 
to match the collarette. For this sleeve cut of Swiss_muslin a 
straight piece ten inches long and fifteen inches and a quarter wide, 
sew up the sides, and hem the upper edge narrow. Gather the un- 
der edge of the sleeve to a width of nine inches and three-quarters, 
and join it with a crépe lisse ruffle. This ruffle consists ofa strip 
nineteen inches and a quarter long, three inches and a half wide in 
the middle, and two inches and a quarter wide on the sides, which 
is run in narrow tucks on the under edge, and bordered with lace. 
‘The ends of the strip are sewed together, and the upper edge is 
gathered to suit the width of the sleeves. 

Figs. 4-6, oLLE COLLARETTE AND SLEEVES, WITH CROCHET 
Gute Eve 
The collarette and 
sleeves are made 
of plain tulle. The 
trimming consists 
of an edging in cro- 
chet gimp. Ar- 
range the founda- 
tion of the collar 
and sleeves by the 
description of the 
erépe lisse collar 
and sleeves, Figs. 
land3. The cro- 
chet gimp edging, 
which borders the 
under edge of the 
collar and sleeves, 



































Fig. 2.—Tourre axp Lace Cap wir GkeEN 


Gros Gratn Rippon, 





Ladies’ Collarettes and Sleeves, 
Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on page 821. 
7 e AND LACE 
. s. The 
this collarette consists 
of two bias strips of double crépe ¥ 
each nineteen inches and a quarter 
long and an inch and a half wide, which 
are sloped off on one end from the bot- 
tom toward the top to a length of 
eighteen inches and_ three-quarters, 
On the under edge they are rounded 
off from the back (sloped) edge toward 
the front edge. Edge each of these 









Harper's Bazar, No. 19, 
This gimp has long loops on 
one side and short loops on the other 
side. Join two of the finished pieces 
of gimp on the sides furnished with 
short loops with one round, + fasten- 
ing together the next two loops on the 
first piece of gimp with 1 sc. (single 
crochet), then work 3ch, (chain stitch), 
fasten together the next two loops of 
the second piece of gimp with 1 sc. 
and 3 ch,; repeat from +. On the 
sides furnished with long loops of these 
i of gimp crochet one round 
s follows: Always alternately 
twist the next loop twice with the cro- 















Swiss Musurw anp Lace Cap wn 
Brive Ripon. 





























































































































































































































Fig. 1.—Stev: Brive Beaver Crotu Fig. 2.—Onive Green Draconar Crorn 
Croax,—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 


CyoaK,—Back.—[See Fig. 4.] 





Fics, 1-4.—LADIES’ WINTER CLOAKS, 


Fig. 8.—Otive Green DiaconaL CLroTH 
Croax.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 1.—Criétre Lisse 
anb Lace CoLLaReTrTE. 
Fig. 3.—Bruees Lace Epeinc.—[See Figs. 1 and 2.] (See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
chet needle, work 1 sc. on this loop, then 1 ch. This completes one part of the edging. Now 
take the third piece of gimp, and for the under edge of the edging work, first, on the side furnished 
with the long loops, two rounds as follows: Ist round.—+ Of the next two loops side by side lay 
the first loop over the second, and on both loops crochet 4 de. (double crochet) separated each by 
4 ch,, 1 ch., 7 sc. on the next 7 loops twisted once with the crochet needle, then 1 ch. ; repeat 
from +. 2d round.—* 1 sc. on the next middle 4 ch. worked always between 2 de. in the pre- 
ceding round, 7 ch., 1 ste. (short treble crochet) on the next single ch. before the following 7 se. 
in the preceding round, 1 ste. on the following single ch. 
after the next 7 sc., 7 ch., and repeat from *. Crochet 
one round more on the side furnished with short loops as 
follows: Of the three loops above the next hollow of a 
scallop lay the first and second loop over the third loop, and 
on these three loops crochet 1 se., six times alternately 4 
ch., 1 se. on the next loop, then 4 ch.: repeat from +. 
Join both parts of the edging as shown by the illustration, 
sewing the corresponding stitches together from the wrong 
side with overhand stitches. Finally, sew the finished 
edging on the outer edge of the collarette and sleeves. 














BOY’S WARDROBE. 


FOR BOYS FROM 4 TO 9 YEARS OLD (WITH CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS). 

JE have been repeatedly urged to publish ent paper 
patterns of a boy’s wardrobe, corresponding to the 
gi wardrobe which was so popular last summer, and 
which should com- 
prise a complete set of 
boys’ outer garments. ‘The present patterns are in the latest 
and most approved fashion, and include the sack overcoat 
with deep cape, which is so generally worn by little boys, an 
English cutaway jacket, high vest, knee pantaloons, and knick- 
erbocker trowsers. Six sizes are given, from 21 to 26 inches 
bust measure, for boys from 4 to 9 years old. To take the 
size pass a tape measure straight around the body, under the 
jacket, drawing it rather tight. The quantity of cloth. esti- 
mated in the description is for the smallest size, or for a boy.4 
years old. One-third of a yard is added for every year of age. 
In cutting cloth with a nap be particular to have it run toward 
the bottom of the garment. 











DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

Ts wardrobe comprises fiye articles—fly-front sack over- 
coat with cape, jacket, vest, knee pantaloons, and knicker- 
bockers. 

Sack Overcoat witH Capr.—This pattern is in seven 


Vest, 


Twenty-five Cents.) 


pieces—front,. back, cape, sleeve, 
collar, and two pocket flaps. It is 
single-breasted, and closes with a 
fly front. Each front is faced. ‘The 
left front is stitehed two inches be- 
low the lower button-hole and two 
inches back up to the neck, and is 
tacked across between each button- 
hole. Lap the extra width at the 
left, side of the back ‘over the right, 
and tack the parts. There is a 
pocket in the left breast, and.one 
in each front skirt. All are finished 
with flaps—the small one is for the 
breast pocket. Cut an opening be- 
tween the perforations for the pock- 
ets. The cape is quite deep, and 
buttons on the coat under the col- 
lar. ‘The perforations show where 


wre 


Boy’s WArpronr—KNICKERBOCKERS. 

(Cut Paper Patterns of Boy's Wardrobe, consisting of Sack Overcoat 
with Cape, Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knickerbockers, for 
Boys from 4 to9 Years old, in six Sizes, from 21 to 26 Inches Bust 
Beasure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 








Fig. 4.—Totre CoLiareTtte WITH 
Crocuet Gimp Eperne. 

(See Figs. 5 and 6.] Fig. 6.—Crocuzt Grup Epainc.—[See Figs. 4 and 5.] 
to cut the button-holes on the cape. The neck is finished with a collar, and turned down in the 
line of perforations. The coat sleeve is sewed plain in the armhole. ‘The perforations show the 
size and form of the under part. Place the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch in the back part 
of the armhole, and hold the sleeve toward you when sewing it in. Make a small seam on the 
front at the neck where the V is taken out. The edges of the garmentare finished with braid. Be 
particular, in cutting the button-holes, not to cut through the outside cloth, but only the fly under- 
neath. Cut the cape with the longest straight edge laid on the fold of the cloth to avoid a seam, 

Quantity of material, 54 inches wide, for a boy of four 
years, 11g yards. Braid, 6 yards. a 

Jacket.—This pattern is in five pieces—front, back, 
sleeve, collar, and pocket flap. The perforations in the front 
show where to place the buttons and button-holes, to turn 
back the revers, to make a small seam, and to put in the 
pocket and sew on the pocket flap. Those in the sleeve 
show the size and form of the under part, and where to sew 
on the braid to form a cuff. ‘Those in the collar show where 
it should be creased, and well shrunken in with the iron, so 
as to fit the neck. Close the seams; lap the extra width 
of the front over the back, and tack it firmly; lap the extra 
width at the left side of the back over the right, and tack 
the parts. Cutan opening on each side of the front between 
the perforations for the pocket, and sew on the pocket flap. 
Sew the hollowing edge of the collar to the neck, placing the 
seams in the back evenly together, and with the narrow end 
of the collar to the front. Place the outside seam of the 
sleeve at the notch in the back of the armhole, holding the 





Fig. 5.Tut.e Sieeve with 











Boy's Warpropr—Sack Overcoat witn Care. 
(Cut Paper Patterns of Boy’s Wardrobe, consisting of Sack Overcoat with Cape, Jacket, 


nee Pantaloons, and Knickerbockers, for Boys from 4 to 9 Years ol 
Sizes, from’ 21 to 26 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of 


Crocnet Gimp Epeixe. 


sleeve toward you when sewing it in. Bind the edges of the 1 a 
[See Fig. 4.] 


garment with braid. 
If the sleeve is too long 
or too short, add to or take off from the top as much as may 
be needed. An allowance for quarter-inch seams is made in 
the pattern, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a boy of four years, 
116 yards. Braid, 2 yards, 

Vest.—This pattern is in two pieces—front and back, The 
collar is cut on the front, and sewed on the back. The per- 
forations show where to place the buttons and to ent for the 
pocket, ‘The back is closed down to the notch. Bind the 
edges with braid. Close the front from the neck with buttons 
and button-holes. An allowance for quarter-inch seams is 
made in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a boy of four years, 
yard, Braid, 11 yards. ; : 

NEE Pantatoons.—This pattern is in four pieces—front, 
back, front and back waistband. ‘The perforations in the 











|, in wit 


front show where to place the buttons. 
Place the pocket between the notches 
in the outside edge of the front. Sew 
the short waistband plain to the top of 
the front. | Sew the remaining waist- 
band to the back in the same manner, 
allowing the end of this band to come 
to the edge of the facing cut on the 
front edge of the back. This facing 
is of sufficient width to allow the front 
waistband to lap over and button 
smoothly. ‘Turn under the bottom at 
the notch on each side for a hem. 
Bind the edges with braid. Place 
three buttons near the bottom of the 
front at the outside seam according to 








Boy's Warprope-—J ACKE’ Just, AND KNEE 
Pantatoons.—[PHor. By Rockwoop.] 
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allowance for quarter-inch seams is made in this | 


pattern, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a 
boy of four years, three-quarters of a yard. 

KyickeRBocKer ‘lrowsers.—This pattern 
is in four pieces—front, back, front and back of 
waistband. ‘Turn under the bottom at the notch 
on each side fora hem. Place the pocket be- 
tween the two upper notches in the outside edge 
of the front. Lap the outside edge of the front 
over the front edge of the back, leaving the seam 
open below the lower notch near the bottom part 
of the leg. ‘Two side pleats, according to the 
notches, turning toward the front, are laid in the 
front at the top, and the short waistband is sewed 
on, Lay two similar pleats in the back, turning 
toward the back. Sew the remaining waistband 
to the back, allowing the end of this waistband 
to come to the edge of the facing cut on the front 
edge of the back. This facing is of sufficient 
width to allow the front waistband to lap over 
and button smoothly. Bind the edges with 
braid. Run an elastic cord through the hem, 
and fasten the trowsers below the knee with rib- 
bons on the outside seam. These trowsers can 
be worn with jacket and vest, or. shirt-waist. 
An allowance for quarter-inch seams is made in 
this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a 
boy of four years, 1 yard. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
LET HER DIE. 


Arter the scene which was described in the 
last chapter there was a very sad time indeed in 
Keppel Street. ‘The Countess had been advised 
by the Sergeant and Mrs. Bluestone to take her 
daughter immediately abroad, in the event of the 
interview with Daniel Thwaite being unsatisfac- 
tory. It was believed by all concerned, by the 
Bluestones and the Goffes, by Sir William Pat- 
terson, who had been told of the coming inter- 
view, and by the Countess herself, that this would 
not be the case. They had all thought that Lady 
Anna would come ont from that meeting disen- 
gaged and free to marry whom she would—and 
they thought also that within a very few weeks 
of her emancipation she would accept her cous- 
in’s hand. The Solicitor-General had communi- 
cated with the Earl, who was still in town, and 
the Earl again believed that he might win the 
heiress. But should the girl prove obstinate, 
“take her away at once—yvery far away—to 
Rome, or some such place as that.” Such had 
been Mrs. Bluestone’s advice, and in those days 
Rome was much more distant than it is now. 
“And don’t let any body know where you are go- 
ing,” added the Sergeant—‘“‘ except Mr. Goffe.” 
The Countess had assented ; but when the mo- 
ment came there were reasons against her sud- 
den departure. Mr. Goffe told her that she 
must wait at any rate for another fortnight. 
The presence of herself and her daughter was 
necessary in London for the signing of deeds 
and completion of the now merely formal proofs 
of identity. And remey was again scarce. A 
great deal of money had been spent lately, and 
unless money was borrowed without security, 
and at a great cost—to which Mr. Goffe was 
averse—the sum needed could hardly be pro- 
vided at once. Mr. Goffe recommended that no 
day earlier than the 20th December should be 
fixed for their departure. a 

It was now the end of November, and it be- 
came a question how the intermediate time 
should be passed. The Countess was resolved 
that she would hold no pleasant intercourse at 
all with her daughter. She would not even tell 
the girl of her purpose of going abroad. From 
hour to hour she assured herself with still-increas- 
ing obduracy that nothing but severity could avail 
any thing. The girl must be cowed and fright- 
ened into absolute submission—even though at 
the expense of her health. Even thongh it was 
to be effected by the absolute crushing of her 
spirits, this must be done; though at the cost 
of her life, it must be done. This woman had 
lived for the last twenty years with but one ob- 
ject before her eyes—an object sometimes seem- 
ing to be near, more often distant, and not un- 
frequently altogether beyond her reach, but which 
had so grown upon her imagination as to become 
the heaven to which her very soul aspired. To 
be and to be known to be among the highly 
born, the so-called noble, the titled from old 
dates—to be of those who were purely aristo- 
cratic—had been all the world to her. As a 
child, the child of well-born but poor parents, 
she had received the idea. In following it out 
she had thrown all thoughts of love to the wind, 
and had married a reprobate earl. Then had 
come her punishment—or, as she had conceived 
it, her most unmerited misfortunes. For many 
years of her life her high courage and persistent 
demeanor had almost atoned for the vice of her 
youth, The love of rank was strong in her bo- 
som as ever, but it was fostered for her child 
rather than for herself. Through long, tedious, 
friendless, poverty-stricken years she had en- 
dared all, still assuring herself that the day 
would come when the world should call the 
sweet plant that grew by her side by its proper 
name. The little children hooted after her 
daughter, calling her girl in derision The Lady 
Anna, when Lady Anna was more poorly clad 
and was blessed with less of the comforts of 
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home than any of them. Years would roll by, 
and they should live to know that the Lady Anna, 
the sport of their infantine cruelty, was Lady 
Anna indeed. And as the girl became a wom- 
an the dream was becoming a reality. ‘The rank, 
the title, the general acknowledgment, and the 
wealth would all be there. Then came the first 
great decisive triumph. Overtures of love and 
friendship were made from the other side, Would 
Lady Anna consent to become the Countess Lov- 
el, might all animosities be buried, and every 
thing be made pleasant, prosperous, noble, and 
triumphant ? 

It is easy to fill with air a half-inflated blad- 

der ; it is already so buoyant with its own light- 
ness that it yields itself with ease to receive the 
generous air. The imagination of the woman 
flew higher than ever it had flown when the 
proposition came home to her in all its bear- 
ings. Of course it had been in her mind that 
her daughter should marry well; but there had 
been natural fears. Her child had not been edu- 
cated, had not lived, had not been surrounded in 
her young days, as are those girls from whom the 
curled darlings are wont to choose their wives. 
She would too probably be rough in manner, un- 
gentle in speech, ungifted in accomplishments, 
as compared with those who from their very cra- 
dles are encompassed by the blessings of wealth 
and high social standing. But when she looked 
at her child’s beauty she would hope. And 
then her child was soft, sweet-humored, winning 
in all her little ways, pretty even in the poor 
duds which were supplied to her mainly by the 
generosity of the tailor. And so she would hope, 
and sometimes despair, and then hope again. 
But she had never hoped for any thing so good 
as this. Such a marriage would not only put 
her daughter as high as a Lovel ought to be, but 
would make it known in a remarkable manner to 
all coming ages that she—she herself, she the 
despised and slandered one, who had been treat- 
ed almost as woman had never been treated be- 
fore—was in very truth the Countess Lovel by 
whose income the family had been restored to its 
old splendor. 
_ And so the longing grew upon her. Then, al- 
most for the first time, did she begin to feel that 
it was necessary for the purposes of her life that 
the girl whom she loved so thoroughly should be 
a creature in her hands, to be dealt with as she 
pleased. She would have had her daughter ac- 
cede to the proposed marriage even before she 
had seen Lord Lovel, and was petulant when her 
daughter would not be as clay in the sculptor’s 
hand. But still the girl's refusal had been but as 
the refusal of a girl, She should not have been 
as are other girls; she should have known bet- 
ter; she should have understood what the pe- 
culiarity of her position demanded. But it had 
not been so with her. She had not soared as she 
should have done above the love-laden dreams 
of common maidens. And so the visit to Yox- 
ham was permitted. Then came the great blow 
—-struck, as it were, by a third hand, and that the 
hand of an attorney. The Countess Lovel learn- 
ed through Mr. Goffe—who had heard the tale 
from other lawyers—that her daughter, Lady 
Anna Lovel, had, with her own mouth, told her 
noble lover that she was betrothed to a tailor! 
She felt at the moment that she could have died 
—cursing the child for this black ingratitude, 

But there might still be hope. The trial was 
going on, or the work which was progressing to- 
ward the trial, and she was surrounded by those 
who could advise her. Doubtless what had hap- 
pened was a great misfortune. But there was 
room for hope—room for most assured hope. 
The Earl was not disposed to abandon the match, 
though he had, of course, been greatly annoyed 
—nay, disgusted and led — by the girl’s 
communication. But consented to see 
the matter in the proper light. The young tailor 
had got an influence over the girl when she was 
a child, was doubtless in pursuit of money, and 
must be paid. The folly of a child might be for- 
given, and the Earl would persevere. No one 
would know what had occurred, and the thing 
would be forgotten as a freak of childhood. The 
Countess had succumbed to the policy of all 
this, but she was not deceived by the benevolent 
falsehood. Lady Anna -had been over twenty 
when she had been receiving lover’s vows from 
this man, reeking from his tailor’s board. And 
her girl, her daughter, had deceived her. That 
the girl had deceived her, saying there was no 
other lover, was much; but it was much more 
and worse and more damnable that there had 
been thorough deception as to the girl’s own ap- 
preciation of her rank. The sympathy tender- 
ed through so many years must have been al- 
ways pretended sympathy. With these feelings 
hot within her bosom, she could not bring her- 
self to speak one kindly word to Lady Anna after 
the return from Yoxham. The girl was asked to 
abandon her odious lover with stern severity. It 
was demanded of her that she should do so with 
cruel threats. She would never quite yield, 
though she had then no strength of purpose suf- 
ficient to enable her to declare that she would 
not yield. We know how she was banished to 
Bedford Square, and transferred from the ruth- 
less persistency of her mother to the less stern 
but not less fixed manoeuvres of Mrs. Bluestone. 
At that moment of her existence she was her- 
self in doubt. In Wyndham Street and at Yox- 
ham she had almost more than doubted. The 
softness of the new Elysium had well-nigh un- 
nerved her. When that young man had caught 
her from stone to stone as she passed over the 
ford at Bolton she was almost ready to give her- 
self to him. But then had come upon her the 


sense of sickness, that fade, overdone flavor of | 


sugared sweetness, which arises when sweet 
things become too luscious to the eater. She 
had struggled to be honest and strong, and had 
just not fallen into the pot of treacle. 

Bnt, notwithstanding all this, they who saw 
her and knew the story were still sure that the 
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There was not 
one who believed that such a girl could be true 


lord must at last win the day. 


to such a troth as she had made. Even the So- 
licitor-General when he told the tale which the 
amorous steward had remembered to his own 
encouragement did not think but what the girl 
and the girl’s fortune would fall into the hands 
of his client. Human nature demanded that it 
should be so. ‘That it should be as he wished 
it was so absolutely consonant with all nature, 
as he had known it, that he had preferred trust- 
ing to this result, in his client’s behalf, to leav- 
ing the case in a jury's hands. At this moment 
he was sure he was right in his judgment—and 
indeed he was right—for no jury could have done 
any thing for his client. 

It went on till at last the wise men decided 
that the girl only wanted to be relieved by her 
old lover that she might take a new lover with 
his permission. The girl was, no doubt, peculiar ; 
but as far as the wise ones could learn fram her 
manner—for with words she would say nothing 
—that was her state of mind. So the interview 
was planned, to the infinite disgust of the Count- 
ess, who, however, believed that it might avail ; 
and we know what was the result. Lady Anna, 
who long had doubted—who had at last almost 
begun to doubt whether Daniel Thwaite was true 
to her—had renewed her pledges, strengthened 
her former promises, and was now more firmly 
betrothed than ever to him whom the Countess 
hated asa very fiend upon earth. But there 
certainly should be no marriage! though she 
pistoled the man at the altar, there should be no 
marriage. 

And then there came upon her the infinite dis- 
gust arising from the necessity of having to tell 
her sorrows to others, who could not sympathize 
with her, though their wishes were as hers. It 
was hard upon her that no step could be taken 
by her in reference to her daughter without the 
knowledge of Mr. Goffe and Sergeant Bluestone, 
and the consequent knowledge of Mr. Flick and 
the Solicitor-General. It was necessary, too, 
that Lord Lovel should know all. His conduct 
in many things must depend on the reception 
which might probably he accorded to a renewal 
of his suit. Of course he must be told. He had 
already been told that the tailor was to be ad- 
mitted to his love, in order that she might be ab- 
solved by the tailor from her first vow. It had 
not been pleasant—but he had acceded. Mr. 
Flick had taken upon himself to say that-he was 
sure that every thing would be made pleasant. 
The Earl had frowned, and had been very short 
with Mr. Flick. These confidences with lawyers 
about his love-suit, and his love’s tone with her 
low-born lover, had not been pleasant to Lord 
Lovel. But he had endured it, and now he must 
be told of the result. Oh heavens! what a hell of 
misery was this girl making for her high-born 
relatives! But the story of the tailor’s visit to 
Keppel Street did not reach the unhappy ones at 
Yoxham till months had passed away. 

Mr. Goffe was very injudicious in postponing 
the departure of the two ladies, as the Solicitor- 
General told Mr. Flick afterward very plainly, 
when he heard of what had been done. ‘* Mon- 
ey! she might have had any money. I would 
have advanced it.” ‘‘ You would have advanced 
it!” ‘Oh, certainly,” said Mr. Flick, not, how- 
ever, at all relishing the idea of advancing money 
to his client's adversary. ‘‘ I never heard of such 
folly,” continued Sir William. ‘‘ That comes of 
trusting people who should not be trusted.” But 
it was too late then. Lady Anna was lying ill in 
bed, in fever, and three doctors doubted wheth- 
er she would ever get upagain. ‘* Would it not 
be better that she should die?” said her mother 
to herself, standing over her and looking at her. 
It would—so thought the mother then—be bet- 
ter that she should die than get up to become the 
wife of Daniel Thwaite. But how much better 
that she should live and become the Countess 
Lovel! She still loved her child as only a moth- 
er can love her only child—as only a mother can 
love who has no hope of joy in the world but 
what is founded on her child. But the other 
passion had become so strong in her bosom that 
it almost conquered her mother's yearnings. Was 
she to fight for long years that she might be beat- 
en at last when the prize was so near her—when 
the cup was almost at her lips? Were the girl 
now to be taken to her grave, there would be an 
end at any rate of the fear which now most heav- 
ily oppressed her. But the three doctors were 
called in, one after another; and Lady Anna was 
tended as though her life was as precious as that 
of any other daughter. 

These new tidings caused new perturbation 
among the lawyers. ‘‘ They say that Clarke and 
Holland have given her over,” said Mr. Flick to 
Sir William. 

“*T am sorry to hear it,” said Mr. Solicitor; 
“*but girls do live sometimes in spite of the doc- 
tors.”” 

“Yes, very true, Sir William; very true. But 
if it should go in that way, it might not perhaps 
be amiss for our client.” - 

‘*God forbid that he should prosper by his cous- 
in’s death, Mr. Flick. But the Countess would 
be the heir.” 

“<The Countess is devoted to the Earl. We 
ought to do something, Sir William. I don’t 
think that we could claim above eight or ten thou- 
sand pounds at most as real property. He put 
his money every where, did that old man. There 
are shares in iron mines in the Alleghanies worth 
eyer so much.” 

“They are no good to us,” said the Solicitor- 
General, alluding to his client's interests. 

“Not worth a half-penny to us, though they 
are paying twenty per cent. on the paid-up cap- 
| ital. He seems to have determined that the real 

heir should get nothing, even if there were no 
will. A wicked old man!” 

‘Very wicked, Mr. Flick.” 

‘*A horrible old man! But we really ought 
to do something, Mr. Solicitor. If the sel wont 
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marry him there should be some compromise, 
after all that we have done.” 

“How can the girl marry any one, Mr. Flick, 
if she’s going to die?” 

A few days after this Sir William called in 
Keppel Street and saw the Countess, not with 
any idea of promoting 2 compromise—for the 
doing which this would not have been the time, 
nor would he have been the fitting medium— 
but in order that he might ask after Lady Anna's 
health. The whole matter was, indeed, now go- 
ing very much against the Earl. Money had 
been allowed to the Countess and her daughter; 
and in truth all the money was now their own, 
to do with it as they listed, though there might 
be some delay before each was put into absolute 
possession of her own proportion ; but no money 
had been allowed, or could be allowed, to the Earl; 
and that the fact was so was now becoming known 
toallmen. Hitherto credit had at any rate been 
easy with the young lord. When the old Earl 
died, and when the will was set aside, it was 
thought that he would be the heir. When the 
lawsuit first came up it was believed every where 
that some generous compromise would be the 
worst that could befallhim. After that the mar- 
riage had been almost a certainty, and then it 
was known that he had something of his own, 
so that tradesmen need not fear that their bills 
would not be paid. It can hardly be said that he 
had been extravagant; but a lord must live, and 
an earl can hardly live and maintain a house in 
the country on a thousand a year, even though 
he has an uncle to keep his hunters for him. 
Some prudent men in London were already be- 
ginning to ask for their money, and the young 
Earl was in trouble. As Mr. Flick had said, it 
was quite time that something should be done. 
Sir William still depended on the panacea of a 
marriage, if only the girl would live. ‘The mar- 
riage might be delayed; but, if the cards were 
played prudently, might still make every thing 
comfortable. Such girls do not marry tailors, 
and will always prefer lords to tradesmen! 

“*T hope that you do not think that my calling 
is intrusive,” he said. The Countess, dressed all 
in black, with that funereal frown upon her brow 
which she always now wore, with deep-sunk eyes, 
and care legible in every feature of her handsome 
face, received him with a courtesy that was as full 
of woe as it was graceful. She was very glad to 
make his acquaintance. There was no intrusion. 
He would forgive her, she thought, if he perceived 
that circumstances had almost overwhelmed her 
with sorrow. ‘I have come to ask after your 
daughter,” said he. 

“*She has been very ill, Sir William.” 

“Ts she better now ?” 

“T hardly know; Ican not say. They seem- 
ed to think this morning that the fever was less 
violent.” 

“Then she will recover, Lady Lovel.” 

“They do not say so. But indeed I did not 
ask them. Itisallin God's hands, I sometimes 
think that it would be better that she should die, 
and there be an end of it.” 

‘This was the first time that these two had been 
in each other’s company, and the lawyer could 
not altogether repress the feeling of horror with 
which he heard the mother speak in such a way 
of her only child, ‘‘Oh, Lady Lovel, do not say 
that !” 

“But I do say it. Why should I not say it 
to you, who know all? Of what good will her 
life be to herself, or to any one else, if she pollute 
herself and her family by this marriage? It 
would be better that she should be dead—much 
better that she should be dead. She is all that 
I have, Sir William. It is for her sake that I 
have been struggling from the first moment in 
which I knew that I was to be a mother. The 
whole care of my life has been to prove her to be 
her father’s daughter in the eyes of the law. I 
doubt whether you can know what it is to pursue 
one object, and only one, through your whole 
life, with never-ending solicitude, and to do it all 
on behalf of another. If you did, you would un- 
derstand my feelings now. It would be better 
for her that she should die than become the wife 
of such a one as Daniel Thwaite.” 

“Lady Lovel, not only as a mother, but as a 
Christian, you should get the better of that feel- 
ing. 

“Of course I should. No doubt every clergy- 
man in England would tell me the same thing. 
It is easy to say all that, Sir. Wait till you are 
tried. Wait till all your ambition is to be betray- 
ed, every hope rolled in the dust, till all the hon- 
ors you have won are to be soiled and degraded, 
and made a mark for general scorn and public 
pity, and then tell me how yon love the child by 
whom such evils are brought upon you.” 

“*T trust that I may never be so tried, Lady 
Lovel.” 

“T hope not; but think of all that before you 
preach to me. But I do love her; and it is be- 
cause I love her that I would fain see her re- 
moved from the reproaches which her own mad- 
ness will bring upon her. Let her die—if it be 
God’s will. I can follow her without one wish 
for a prolonged life. Then will a noble family 
be again established, and her sorrowful tale will 
be told among the Lovels with a tear and with- 
out a curse.” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
LADY ANNA’S BEDSIDE. 


Aut December went by, and the neighbors in 
the houses round spent each his merry Christ- 
mas; and the snow and frost of January passed 
over them, and February had come and nearly 
gone, before the doctors dared to say that Lady 
Anna Lovel’s life was not still in danger. Dur- 
ing this long period the world had known all 
about her illness, as it did know, or pretend to 
know, the whole history of her life. The world 
had ne informed that she was dying, and had, 

ch een) éally very sorry for her. 
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She had interested the world, and the world had 
heard much of her youth and beauty—of the ro- 
mance, too, of her story, of her fidelity to the 
tailor, and of her persecutions. During these 
months of her illness the world was disposed to 
think that the tailor was a fine fellow, and that 
he ought to be taken by the hand. He had mon- 
ey now, and it was thought that it would be a 
good thing to bring him into some club. There 
was a yery strong feeling at the Beaufort that if 
he were properly proposed and seconded he would 
be elected—not because he was going to marry 
an heiress, but because he was losing the heiress 
whom he was to have married. If the girl died, 
then Lord Lovel himself might bring him for- 
ward at the Beaufort. Of all this, Daniel him- 
self knew nothing; but he heard, as all the world 
heard, that Lady Anna was on her death-bed. 
When the news first reached him—after a fash- 
ion that seemed to him to be hardly worthy of 
credit—he called at the house in Keppel Street 
and asked the question, Yes, Lady Anna was 
very ill, But, as it happened, Sarah, the lady’s- 
maid, opened the door, and Sarah remembered 
the tailor. She had seen him when he was ad- 
mitted to her young mistress, and knew enough of 
the story to be aware that he should be snubbed. 
Her first answer was given before she had be- 
thought herself; then she snubbed him, and told 
no one but the Countess of his visit. After that 
Daniel went to one of the doctors, and waited at 
his door with patience till he could be seen, The 
unhappy man told his story plainly. He was 
Daniel Thwaite, late a tailor, the man from Kes- 
wick, to whom Lady Anna Lovel was engaged. 
In charity and loving-kindness, would the doc- 
tor tell him of the state of his beloved one? The 
doctor took him by the hand and asked him in, 
and did tell him. His beloved one was then on 
the very point of death, Whereupon Daniel 


wrote to the Countess in humble strains, himself | 


taking the letter, and waiting without in the 
street for any answer that might be vouchsafed. 
If it was, as he was told, that his beloved was 
dying, might he be allowed to stand once at her 
bedside and kiss her hand? In about an hour 
an answer was brought to him at the area gate. 
It consisted of his own letter, opened, and re- 
turned to him without a word. He went away, 
too sad to curse, but he declared to himself that 
such cruelty in a woman's bosom could exist only 
in the bosom of a countess. 

But as others heard early in February that 
Lady Anna was likely to recover, so did Daniel 
‘Thwaite. Indeed, his authority was better than 
that which reached the clubs, for the doctor still 
stood his friend. Could the doctor take a mes- 
sage from him to Lady Anna—but one word? 
No, the doctor could take no message. That 
he would not do. But he did not object to give 
to the lover a bulletin of the health of his sweet- 
heart. In this way Daniel knew sooner than 
most others when the change took place in the 
condition of his beloved one. 

Lady Anna would be of age in May, and the 
plan of her betrothed was as follows: He would 
do nothing till that time, and then he would call 
upon her to allow their banns to be published in 
Bloomsbury Church after the manner of the 
Church of England. He himself had taken 
lodgings in Great Russell Street, thinking that 
his object might be aided by living in the same 
parish. If, as was probable, he would not be 
allowed to approach Lady Anna either in per- 
son or by letter, then he would have recourse 
to the law, and would allege that the young lady 
was unduly kept a prisoner in custody. He was 
told that such complaint would be as idle wind 
coming from him—that no allegation of that 
kind could obtain any redress unless it came 
from the young lady herself; but he flattered 
himself that he could so make it that the young 
lady would at any rate obtain thereby the privi- 
lege of speaking for herself. Let some one ask 
her what were her wishes, and he would be pre- 
pared to abide by her expression of them. 

In the mean time Lord Lovel also had been 
anxious; but his anxiety had been met in a very 
different fashion, For many days the Countess 
saw him daily, so that there grew up between 
them a close intimacy. When it was believed 
that the girl would die—believed with that sad 
assurance which made those who were concerned 
speak of her death almost as a certainty—the 
Countess, sitting alone with the young Earl, had 
told him that all would be his if the girl left 
them. He had muttered something as to there 
being no reason for that. ‘‘ Who else should 
have it?” said the Countess. ‘‘ Where should it 
go? Your people, Lovel, have not understood me. 
It is for the family that I have been fighting, 
fighting, fighting, and never ceasing. ‘Though 
you have been my adversary, it has been all for 
the Lovels. If she goes, it shall be yours at 
once. There is no one knows how little I care 
for wealth myself.” ‘Then the girl had become 
better, and the Countess again began her plots, 
and her plans, and her strategy, She would take 
the girl abroad in May—in April if it might be 
possible. They would go, not to Rome then, 
but to the south of France, and, as the weather 
became too warm for them, on to Switzerland 
and the Tyrol. Would he, Lord Lovel, follow 
them? Would he follow them and be constant 
in his suit, even though the frantic girl should 
still talk of her tailor lover? If he would do so, 
as far as money was concerned, all should be in 
common with them. For what was the money 
wanted but that the Lovels might be great and 
noble and splendid? He said that he would do 
so. He also loved the girl—thonght, at least dur- 
ing the tenderness created by her illness, that he 
loved her with all his heart, He sat hour after 
hour with the Countess in Keppel Street-—some- 
times seeing the girl as she lay unconscious, or 
feigning that she was so, till at last he was daily 
at her bedside. ‘You had better not talk to 
him, Anna,” her mother would say, ‘‘but of 
course he is anxious to see you.” Then the 
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Earl would kiss her hand, and in her mother's 
presence she had not the courage—perhaps she 
had not the strength—to withdraw it. In these 
days the Countess was not cruelly stern, as she 
had been. Besides, nursing hardly admits of such 
cruelty of manner. But she never spoke to her 
child with little tender endearing words, never 
embraced her, but was to her a careful nurse 
rather than a loving mother. 

Then by degrees the girl got better, and was 
able to talk. ‘*Mamma,” she said one day, 
“won't you sit by me?” 

“*No, my dear ; you should not be encouraged 
to talk.” 

“Sit by me, and let me hold your hand.” 
For a moment the Countess gave way, and sat 
by her daughter, allowing her hand to remain 
pressed beneath the bedclothes ; but she rose ab- 
ruptly, remembering her grievance—remember- 
ing that it would be better that her child should 
die, should die broken-hearted by unrelenting 
cruelty, than be encouraged to think it possible 
that she should do as she desired. So she rose 
abruptly and left the bedside without a word. 

‘‘Mamma,” said Lady Anna, “ will Lovel be 
here to-day ?” 

“*T suppose he will be here.” 

‘Will you let me speak to him for a minute ?” 

‘*Surely you may speak to him.” 

“‘T am strong now, mamma, and I think that 
I shall be well again some day. I have so often 
wished that I might die!” 

“You had better not talk about it, my dear.” 

“ But I should like to speak to him, mamma, 
without you.” 

‘* What to say, Anna ?” 

“*T hardly know; but I should like to speak 
to him. I have something to say about money.” 

** Can not I say it?” 

“No, mamma. I must say it myself—if you 
will let me.” The Countess looked at her girl 
with suspicion, but she gave the permission de- 
manded. Of course it would be right that this 
lover should see his lover. The Countess was 
almost minded to require from Lady Anna an 
assurance that no allusion should be made to 
Daniel Thwaite; but the man’s name had not 
been mentioned between them since the begin- 
ning of the illness, and she was loath to mention 
it now. Nor would it have been possible to pre- 
vent for long such an interview as that now pro- 
posed, 

“‘He shall come in if he pleases,” said the 
Countess; ‘‘but I hope you will remember who 
you are and to whom you are speaking.” 

“*T will remember both, mamma,” said Lady 
Anna. The Countess looked down on her daugh- 
ter's face, and could not help thinking that ber 
child was different from what she had been. 
There had been almost defiance in the. words 
spoken, though they had been spoken with the 
voice of an invalid. 

At three o'clock that afternoon, according to 
his custom, Lord Lovel came, and was at once 
told that he was to be spoken to by his cousin. 
‘*She says it is about money,” said the Countess. 

“* About money ?” 

“< Yes—and if she confines herself to that, do 
as she bids you. If she is ever to be your wife 
it will be all right; and if not, then it will be 
better in your hands than in hers. In three 
months’ time she can do as she pleases with it 
all.” He was then taken into Lady Anna’s room, 
“Here is your cousin,” said the Countess. ‘‘ You 
must not talk long, or I shall interrupt you. If 
you wish to speak to him about the property—as 
the head of your family—that will be very right ; 
but confine yourself to that for the present.” 
‘Then the Countess left them, and closed the door. 

“Tt is not only about money, Lord Lovel.” 

“*You might call me Frederic now,” said he, 
tenderly. 

“*No, not now. If I am ever well again, and 
we are then friends, I will do so. They tell me 
that there is ever so much money—hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. I forget how much,” 

‘*Do not trouble yourself about that.” 

“But I do trouble myself very much about it, 
and I know that it ought to be yours. There is 
one thing I want to tell you, which you mast be- 
lieve. If I am ever any man’s wife, I shall be 
the wife of Daniel Thwaite.” That dark frown 
came upon his face which she had seen once be- 
fore. ‘‘ Pray believe that it is so,” she contin- 
ued. ‘‘Mamma does not believe it—will not 
believe it; but itis so. I love him with all my 
heart. I think of him every minute. It is very, 
very cruel that I may not hear from him or send 
one word to tell him how Iam. There! My 
hand is on the Bible, and I swear to you that if 
Lam ever the wife of any man, I will be his wife.” 

He looked down at her and saw that she was 
wan and thin and weak, and he did not dare to 
preach to her the old family sermon as to his 
rank and station. ‘‘ But, Anna, why do you 
tell me this now ?” he said. 

“That you may believe it, and not trouble 
yourself with me any more. You must believe 
it when I tell you so in this manner, I may 
perhaps never live to rise from my bed. If I get 
well, I shall send to him, or go. I will not be 
hindered. He is true to me, and I will be true 
to him, You may tell mamma if you think prop- 
er. She would not believe me, but perhaps she 
may believe you. But, Lord Lovel, it is not fit 
that he should have all this money. He does 
not want it, and he would not take it. Till lam 
married I may do what I please with it—and it 
shall be yours.” 

«That can not be.” 

“Yes, it can. I know that I can make it 
yours if I please. They tell me that—that you 
are not rich, as Lord Lovel should be, because 
all this has been taken from you. ‘That was the 
reason why you came to me.” 

“‘ By Heaven, Anna, I love you most truly.” 

“*Tt could not have been so when you had not 
seen me. Will you take a message from me to 
Daniel Thwaite ?” 
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He thought a while before he answered it. 
“No, I can not do that.” 

“*Then I must find another messenger. Mr. 
Goffe will do it, perhaps. He shall tell me how 
much he wants to keep, and the rest shall be 
yours. That isall. If you tell mamma, ask her 
not to be hard to me.” He stood over her and 
took her hand, but knew not how to speak a 
word to her. He attempted to kiss her hand; 
but she raised herself on her elbow, and shook 
her head and drew it from him. “It belongs 
to Daniel Thwaite,” she said. Then he left her 


sought change and recreation by traveling in 
Europe. The following cable dispatch came to 
Mr. Spafford : 
“Horer pe Vite, Haver, December i 

alone. "Mrs. Goodwin and’ her ‘children wad. Willa 
Culver lost. What shall I do?” 

Mrs. Goodwin was also from Chicago, and her 
two children were nine and eleven years of age. 
It is asingular circumstance that Mrs. Goodwin 
first engaged passage in the Abyssinia, of the 
Cunard line, but was induced to change her 
route. Young Culver was thirteen years old, 
and on his way to attend school in Germany. 













































































































and did not speak another word. ee woes vee raven in ie Perey snd tele 
«4 0) ack oss has cast a gloom over Chicago. Mr. Hen! 
“What has she ssid?” asked thé Countess, Sigourney, of Boston: his wife aad three chi. 


with an attempt at smiling. 

**T do not know that I should tell you.” 

‘Surely, Lovel, you are bound to tell me.” 

‘*She has offered me all her property—or most 
of it.” 

‘*She is right,” said the Countess. 

“<But she has sworn to me, on the Bible, that 
she will never be my wife.” 

“Tush !—it means nothing.” 

“Ah, yes, it means much; it means all. 
She never loved me—not for an instant. That 
other man has been before me, and she is too 
firm to be moved.” 

“* Did she say so?” 

He was silent for a moment, and then replied, 
“Yes, she did say so.” 

“Then let her die!” said the Countess. 


dren, with the nurse, all perished. One son is 
left, a member of the Freshman class of Harvard. 
Miss Madeline Mixter, a young lady of seven- 
teen, and her young sister Helen, were saved, 
while their parents and grandfather, Mr. Na- 
thaniel Curtis, went down with the ship. They 
were also from Boston, although recently Mr. 
Mixter and family had resided abroad, and they 
were returning to their foreign home. 

Captain Charles Hunter, of Newport, Rhode 
Island, his wife, three daughters, and maid-serv- 
ant, were on the Ville du ee Two daughters 
were rescued from the waves, the others all per- 
ished. It is said that Mr. Hunter undertook the 
voyage with many misgivings, being impressed 
with the feeling that some misfortune was im- 
pending. 

“Canpirr, December 1, 1873.—Julia went down with 
thesteamer.’ My health unimpaired. Sufficient funds 


¢ pady iors! ih eT) a to go to Paris, CHARLEY.” 
“Tet her die. It will be better. O God! | Such was the telegram received fi i 
that I should be brought to this! And what will | son by Mr. Waite proj eoE of te Brees 


you do, my lord? Do you mean to say that you 
will abandon her?” 

“‘T can not ask her to be my wife again.” 

“*What! because she has said this in her sick- 
ness—when she is half delirious—while she is 
dreaming of the words that man spoke to her? 
Have you no more strength than that? Are you 
So poor a creature ?” 

“*T think I have been a poor creature to ask 
her a second time at all.” 

**No, not so, Your duty and mine are the 
same—as should be hers. We must forget our- 
selves while we save the family. Do not I bear 
all? Have not I borne every thing—contumely, 
solitude, ill words, poverty, and now this girl’s 
unkindness? But even yet I will not give it up. 
Take the property, as it is offered.” 

“*T could not touch it.” 

**Tfnot for you, then for your children. Take 
it all, so that we may be the stronger. But do 
not abandon us now, if you are a man.” 

He would not stay to hear her further exhor- 
tations, but hurried away from the house, full of 
doubt and unhappiness, 

(to BE conTINUED.} 


House, in this city. The sister, who had gone 
with her brother, intending to spend the winter 
in the south of France, was buried in mid-ocean. 
Two youn na erat Miss Lizzie W. Putnam 
and Miss Mary H. Church, of Boston, occupied 
the same state-room, and perished together. 
They had studied art together at the Cooper In- 
stitute, and their object in crossing the Atlantic 
was to visit the art galleries of Europe. Miss 
Caroline Turcas was a beautiful young lady of 
seventeen. She was on her way to Paris to be 
married. Her brief history is as follows: Her 
parent were of French descent, and resided, 

efore the present difficulties, in the island of 
Cuba, in the city of Santiago de Cuba, where 
they owned large coffee plantations. At the 
breaking out of the revolution in Cuba they 
came to this city. Within the last two years 
they both died, and about a year ago a brother 
of the young lady in question died at Santiago 
de Cuba, shortly after his arrival at that port, 
where he went to settle up some family affairs. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Ross Swift, of New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, were en route for Germany, 
where Mrs. Swift was intending to complete her 
musical education. They were both saved, al- 
though Mr. Swift’s rescue was remarkable, as 
he is Srppled by lameness. But their little 
daughter Mary sank to the bottom of the ocean. 
Mrs. A. G. Kennett, of Buffalo, with two children 
and servant, was among the Jost. She was on 
her way to Marseilles to join her husband, the 
lieutenant-commander and navigating officer of 
the sloop of war Alaska, attached to the Mediter- 
ranean squadron off Cartagena. 

Such are some of the incidents—and there are 
many of similar interest—connected with the 
lost passengers of the Ville du Havre. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


aes yet fresh in the public mind are the 
harrowing details of the wreck of the At- 
lantic on the rock-bound coast of Nova Scotia, 
from mid-ocean there comes a fearful tale. In 
the dead of are two vessels, rushing on their 
swift course in fancied safety, suddenly crash 

inst each other. A great flood of water 
pours through the broken side of the unfortu- 
nate Ville du Havre. She is freighted with three 
hundred and thirteen precious souls, and the 

rity of them are sleeping. How fearful the 
sudden waking to strange danger and death! 
How appalling the confusion, the wild shrieks 
of terror, and the fierce, instinctive struggles 
for life! Who can imagine the horrors of the 
scene? But the time is short. In twelve min- 
utes from the time of collision the noble steam- 
er sinks, carrying down with her—as it is now 
believed—two hundred and twenty-six persons. 
Eighty-seven are reported saved. 

‘nis sad disaster occurred about two o’clock 
in the morning of November 23. The Ville du 
Havre was built a few years ago, and known as 
the Napoleon III. Last winter she was recon- 
structed, and came to this port in April as the 
Ville du Havre. She was one of the largest 
steamers afloat, magnificently fitted up, and all 
her interior arrangements were of the most ap- 
proved kind. The captain, who was saved from 
the wreck, and the officers of the vessel are be- 
lieved to have been efficient and faithful. The 
Loch Harn, which unknowingly dealt the fatal 
blow, is a powerful ship, built at Glasgow, and 
belonging to the Glasgow Ship Company. She 
was supers in ca EPE cargoes between New 
York and London. Apparently her officers and 
crew did all in their power to aid the unfortunates. 
who were wrecked, rescuing many in boats, and 
searching for survivors until farther efforts seem- 
ed hopeless. It soon became evident that the 
Loch Earn was seriously damaged by the col- 
lision, and she hoisted signals of distress, to 
which the American ship Trimou ntain respond- 
ed several hours after the disaster. It was 
thought prudent to transfer the survivors to 
the Trimountain, which carried them to Cardiff, 
Wales, where they were landed and most kindly 
cared for by the citizens. Although it scarcely 
appears possible that such an appalling calamity 
could occur unless there was Hae of vigilance 
somewhere, yet, while all facts are so imperfect- 
ly known, blame is justly withheld. Seldom 
has any catastrophe stricken with sudden death 
so many who have been widely known beyond 
the immediate circle of their own families. The 
passengers were from the cultivated and wealthy 
classes, and in some cases whole families, or all 
excepting one or two, were swept away. Mourn- 
ing is carried into many desolate mansions, and 
the great public sympathizes in the loss of those 
who have filled conspicuous places in society. 
On both sides of the Atlantic the news of this 
great disaster has caused the deepest sorrow— 
not only in the hearts of those who have been 
personally bereaved, but among the thousands 
who keenly sympathize with them. 

Among the passengers of the Ville du Havre 
was Mrs. H. G. Spafford, wife of a Promincas 
lawyer of Chicago, with her four children and 
adopted son. On the night of the great Chi 
fire Mrs. Spafford rescued the. lives of her chil- 
dren with difficulty, and they spent the bleak 
night in the open air. They never recovered 
from the effects of the exposure; and hoping to 
restore the health of her family, Mrs. Spafford | fe 
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The total number of visitors to the Central 
Park during 1872 was nearly 10,900,000, and the 
number this year has already exceeded those 
figures. One day last January there were 75,000 
visitors, of whom at least 40,000 resorted to the 
lakes and ponds. The lakes and ponds of the 
Park include many acres, from which the snow 
is carefully cleared after each snow-storm, 80 
that the ice may be in good condition for skat- 
ing. The expense of this work last year was no 


less than $22,000. : ‘ 





The Mont Cenis Tunnel is about seven miles 
in length; the Hoosac will be about four and 
three-quarters. In exact figures it is 25,081 feet, 
long, with a roadway twenty-four feet wide, and 
corresponding height. The Hoosac Mountains, 
which, running through the western part of Mas- 
sachusetts, have formed such a troublesome bar- 
rier to direct and easy communication between 
the Western States and the metropolis of New 
England, were penetrated on the afternoon of 
Thanksgivin -day, after long years of persever- 
ing labor. Nearly half a century ago the Hoosac 
Tunnel was proposed; and after numerous dif- 
ficulties the railroad, of which this tunnel forms 
a part, was chartered in 1848, and in 1852 work 
was commenced on the tunnel itself. It was 
under various and skillful supervision until 1868, 
A contract for the completion of the work was 
Riven in 1869 to the Messrs. Shanley, of Canada, 

e understanding being that the tunnel should 
be opened by March 1, 1874, a. margin of six 
months Pelng eiven in case of special difficulties 
in mining. The work has been pusued forward 
with great vigor, and can not but be regarded as 
a great triumph of engineering skill. 





Terrible evils are impending over large por- 
tions of Northern India. Bengal is threatened 
with absolute want of food. Rice crops have 
failed, there are no stores of grain, and ten mill- 
ions of people are almost helpless. Fortunately 
the crops have been good in some sections of In- 
dia, and the English government of Bengal is 
taking measures to supply food to the famine- 
stricken regions. Rice is all the daily food that 
a Hindoo absolutely requires, and this is what 
should be furnished. 





The managers of the Boston Public Library 
have done a wise thing in making special ar- 
rangements to secure the building as faras pos- 
sible against fire. 





Several well-known gentlemen, representing 
the various public and Parnes: charitable socie- 
ties of this city, recently met at Cooper Insti- 
tute to devise co-operative measures by which 
the worthy poor might be relieved. A com- 
mittee was appointed to ascertain the present 
amount of actual want, and to devise and pre- 
sent to a subsequent meeting a well devised 
and carefully digested plan, which, while pre- 
venting fraud upon public benevolence, and 
iding invitation to become paupers, will in- 

a wise and ade, ate protection for the suf- 
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VIEWS IN 
NEW YORK CITY. 
NHE accompanying 
graphic illustra- 
tions give good repre- 
sentative views of two 
of the four longitudinal 
avenues which form 
the favorite residence 
part of New York cit 
‘These are Fifth, Madi 
son, Park or Fourth; 
and Lexington avenues, 
which run_ parallel to 
each other in the order 
named, and vai i 
width from seven’ 
to one hundred and fo 
ty feet. From Lexing- 
ton Avenue on the east 
to Sixth Avenue on the 
west is at present the 
fashionable quarter of 
New York. But the 
bounds of th 
are as shifting as qv 
sands, and the rapidly 
advancing business will 
probably drive it back 
ere long to the region 
about the Central Park, 
where it will establish 
itself permanently as 
around Hyde Park in 
London. 
Our first illustration 
shows in the foreground 
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tration we see in the 
foreground the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church 
of St. John the Baptist, 
on the east side of Lex- 
ington Avenue, at the 
intersection, of Thirty- 
sixth Street, on the 
summit of Murray Hill. 
Beyond is the vista of 
the pleasant and well- 
shaded avenue, with its 
blocks of brown-stone 
ith picturesque 
bay-windows projecting 
here and there into the 
street. 











“APTER MEETING.” 
See illustration on p. 824. 


HIS picture tells its 

own story to all 
who have ever witness- 
ed the sociable quarter 
of an hour that follows 
the dismissal of a yil- 
lage congregation. It 
is the festivity of the 
week to many of the 
church-goers, their siri- 
gle opportunity to come 
in contact with the 
world about ‘them and 
to meet their neigh- 
bors. Lovers exchange 
furtive greetings, gos- 




























the beantiful Jewish mA Hi mi sips discuss the village 

synagogue, the Temple IA Hi it news, farmers talk over 

Emanuel, on the east |j i il { the crops and’ shrewd- 
i 





side of Fifth Ave 
on the corner of Forty- 
third Street. This Ori- 
ental structure relieves 
the eye from the monot- eT 
ony of the brown-stone 
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ly hint at possible bar- 
gains, and children gaze 
in wonder at their 
elders. in. their Sun- 
day clothes, while the 
horses wait under the 































































































buildings about it, and SSSSG NS trees until the crowd 
is in itself a suggestion. | INNQSS “S<™ : is ready to disperse. 
of the land of Judea. |i mmm TM - i iH | This social gathering 


Looking southward, we. 
see on the right, at 
Forty-second Street, 
the lower Croton Reser- 
voir, and beyond it the 
Brick Church, famil- 
jarly known as Dr. 
Spring’s, on the ‘cor- 
ner of Thirty-seventh 
Street, and the Colle- 
giate Reformed Church, 
on the corner of Twen- 
ty-ninth Street, in’ the 
distance. 

In the second illus- 





























would be sorely missed 
in the country. It is 
the one occasion when 
the villagers are almost 
sure to meet en masse, 
for every body goes to ” 
chureh in the country, 
and to be absent from 
one’s pew without cause 
is to incur ostracism as 
a pagan. Moreover, 
they usually know each 
other's “affairs — well 
enough to see through 
any flimsy excuses. 
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LEXINGTON AVENUE AND THIRTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, LOOKING SOUTH, ( 


Hosted by OO e 
Googl 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Author of “Little Kate Kirby,” “For Her Sake,” 
“A Bridge of Glass,” “Mattie: A Stray,” 
“No Man's Friend,” etc., etc. 





Book the First. 
REUBEN CULWICK. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A SERMON. 


Tue reputed wealth of Simon Culwick, of 
Sedge Hill, Worcester, his position in the coun- 
ty, or his opinion of himself, did not exercise 
any restraint upon the peculiarities of the young 
woman who confronted him, who leaned across 
the table, and unceremoniously snatched from his 
hands the painting that she had placed between 
them. ‘There was no respect for persons in the 
mind of Lucy Jennings, especially when her blood 
was up. 

“* What do you mean by nothing of the sort ?” 
she exclaimed; and at the ominous flashing of 
her eyes Simon Culwick’s lower jaw dropped. 
“*Taven't you come in all humility and kind- 
ness and Christian charity to this house ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Culwick, making a 
stand for it. 

‘* Not to take Reuben back to your home?” 

“No.” 

“Not to reinstate him ?” 

“No,” 

““To wound him and his pride afresh, per- 
haps ?” 

‘* That's very likely.” 

«Sit down, please, while I talk to you,” said 
Lucy, very feverishly ; and at the young woman's 
excitement Mr. Culwick glared in mute amaze- 
ment. He subsided into the easy-chair at her 
suggestion, however, and Lucy Jennings Taid the 
picture on the table, took a chair facing him, and 
planted her thin hands on her knees. 

“Have you ever thought what is to become of 
you, old man, when you are closer to the grave 
than you are now?” 

“Eh?” said Simon Culwick. 

“* When you are dying, and all your pride and 
wealth are not worth that,” she continued, with a 
quick snap of her fingers, so close to his face that 
he winced and drew back his head with alacrity, 

‘When all the money which you have made 
will not afford you one moment’s comfort,” she 
went on, ‘‘and all the dark deeds of your life 
will rise up to appall you.” 

Mr. Culwick turned pale, and breathed hard. 
He was not prepared for this onslaught; he was 
wholly dumfounded. 

“When you will be alone, awfully alone, with- 
out one good thought of your life for a sinking 
soul like yours to rest a hope upon. Mercy of 
Heaven, man, have you not given one thought to 
all this?” 

“‘ You—you wretched woman!” cried Mr. Cul- 
wick, finding breath to reply, and clutching the 
arms of the chair with both hands and shaking 
them in his rage, ‘‘ how dare you speak to me! 
Do you know that—that I have never been talk- 
ed to in this way in my life—that this is an un- 
warrantable liberty from one in your position to 
one in mine?” 

“*T don’t care for your position,” cried Lucy 
Jennings; ‘‘1 wouldn’t change my position for 
yours for twice your money—for fifty times all 
that you have hoarded together, and hardened 
your soul with. What are you but a selfish old 
sinner, who broke his wife's heart, and turned 
an only son out-of-doors, and who must stand 
before his God—ay, sooner than he thinks, per- 
haps”—she added, with an angry bang upon the 
table that shook the whole house, and took Mr. 
Jennings down stairs with a headlong plunge, 
under the impression that his stock had exploded 
—‘‘to answer for both crimes ?” 

“Look here,” shouted Simon Culwick, ‘IT 
have had enough of this.” 

“Yon will hear me out,” said Lucy, backing 
against the door with her chair, as he rose from 
his seat. ‘‘ You have come of your own free-will 
to this house, where no one is likely to be afraid 
of you, You are here boasting of your want of 
sympathy and affection, bragging of the possi- 
bility of wounding one afresh whose life you have 
already darkened, and I will tell you what is to 
become of you hereafter.” 

“You area fanatic, You're raving mad,” said 
Simon Culwick, dropping into his seat again. 

“*My mission has been among much poverty 
and crime, and I have grown old and irritable in 
my efforts to preach and pray to those who hate 
to listen.” 

“*T should think they did.” 

‘* But in all my life’s experience,” she contin- 
ued, without heeding him, “I have not met a 
man so full of uncharitableness as you.” 

**You know nothing about me—you—” 

“Don’t interrupt me. Listen for a few min- 
utes, and then say what you will.” 

Simon Culwick ground his teeth; but he did 
not interfere again. She was certainly mad ; and 
it was wise policy, he had heard, to allow mad 
people to have their own way, so far as it was 
consistent with personal safety. He had chanced 
upon a spitfire—a terrible woman who shrieked 
at him terrible things, It was his own fault for 
coming into low neighborhoods, and he must 
bear with it as best he might. He was not a re- 
ligious man; he had not been inside a church 
since his marriage; he had not a Bible that he 
was aware of in his grand house at Sedge Hill ; 
and this down-pour of religion, this facing him 
with hard truths and awful texts and horrid pic- 
tures of his future state, curdled his blood. The 
woman was a nightmare which he could not shake 
away; there was a terrible eloquence of descrip- 
tion in her too, that commanded attention, ent 
down his pride, and shook his own confidence in 
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his great grand self. All this might cling to his 
memory—though he would never own it, for her 
impudence—throughout all his after-years, till 
he came to his grave, concerning which the wom- 
an raved so freely. It was a bitter sermon, with 
no quarter in it, and he shut his eyes, and feign- 
ed to be asleep—a weak attempt at imposition, 
for he shuddered visibly after every sentence. 

“«There, I have no more to say,” she exclaim- 
ed at Jast. ‘‘ Now think of it, and do your duty, 
as I have done mine, before it is too late.” 

There was a slamming of the door, and he 
opened his eyes to find that his tormentor had 
gone. He rose at once, and took his hat. 

“What a horrible creature!” he muttered. ‘‘I 
will not stop another moment.” 

He was half-way toward the door, when the 
picture attracted his attention again, and he 
stopped. It was his ruling passion now; suc- 
cess in business, present power, future happiness, 
were not upon his mind now in any great degree. 

He went back to the picture, and knitted his 
brows at it, as a man might do intensely puzzled 
with a problem of more than ordinary difficulty ; 
he took it to the window; he placed it on the 
table, and hid himself in the curtain folds, behind 
the light, to gaze at it; he put his hat on the 
floor, and sat down with the picture in front of 
him, and began rubbing it carefully with the 
palm of his hand; finally he thrust his hands into 
his pockets, and stared atit, forgetful of time and 
place, of his recent sermon, and of the main ob- 
ject of his visit. He was a man possessed by 
one idea, 

‘There were feet ascending the stairs now, light- 
ly and springily, and he might have remembered 
their echo if he had listened, but he was past list- 
ening. There was a voice he should have recol- 
lected as belonging to old days when he had 
been proud of his son and almost loved him, but 
he did not hear it. It was far beyond his dream 
world, upon which another “‘ original” had dawn- 
ed. It was only when the handle turned sharp- 
ly and the door opened that he awoke to the 
consciousness of where he was, and what stalwart 
figure had come into the room from the world so 
different to his own. 

“Father,” said Reuben Culwick, as he ad- 
vanced toward him, 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE OLD IDEA. 

Tue son went toward his father in the same 
cordial manner which he had adopted in his 
memorable Worcester visit, and offered his hand 
tohim. ‘Ihe father half hesitated, as in the old 
fashion, and then shook hands with Reuben 
coldly and limply. It was evident that warmth 
of heart had not brought him to Hope Street ; 
there was no regret for past mistakes—for long 
years of disunion—to be detected in the greeting. 

“You have come to see me, then,” said Reu- 
ben, ‘‘and I am glad.” 

** You haven't much to be glad about at pres- 
ent,” replied the father; ‘‘I was in the neigh- 
borhood, and I thought that I would call and 
see where you were lodging, and what you were 
doing. I haven’t come from Worcester express- 
ly to see you.” 

“It does not matter; pray don’t apologize,” 
said Reuben, lightly, as he took his seat at the 
desk, opened it, and glanced carelessly at the 
letters and papers which had arrived during his 
absence, 5 

*<T’m not apologizing. I never apologized to 
any one in my life. Why should I?” 

“Why should you not, if you have done any 
one an injury ?” was the calm rejoinder. 

Reuben placed his papers aside, clasped his 
hands upon his desk, and regarded his father 
steadily. ‘These two men never agreed; they 
seemed to have met even then especially to ag- 
gravate one another, thought Lucy, who had not 
been able to resist the temptation of taking her 
place on the mat outside the door. She was in- 
terested in the result of the interview. It was 
doubtful if Reuben would ever relate the partic- 
ulars. It was not idle curiosity, but a deep 
concern for the welfare of her lodger, that 
placed her there as listener. Good might fol- 
low her full acquaintance with all the details, 
certainly no harm, 

“*T never did you an injury ; you did all that 
you could to humiliate and defy me,” said the 
father, quickly. 

“Tt is hardly a clear statement of affairs, fa- 
ther, but I will not contest the argument. I 
called and apologized last May, if you remember.” 

“‘Humph, it was an apology,” said the fa- 
ther, ironically, 

Reuben did not reply. There was a quick an- 
swer on his tongue, but he repressed it. He 
had no more to say until his father had explained 
the object of his unlooked-for visit. He had no 
wish to irritate him ; on the contrary, he would 
be glad to make peace, and end the unnatural 
difference between them, at any sacrifice except 
that of self-respect. If Simon Culwick- had 
come of his own free-will, and in the fullness 
of his heart, he would be happy presently ; but 
the nature of his greeting, the method of his ad- 
dress, warned him that it was not the father’s 
love for a son that had brought them face to 
face. He had never been loved. The father 
had seen long ago his preference for the mother, 
and hated him for it; he was almost certain that 
Simon Culwick was without the power of loving 
any being upon earth, Simon Culwick, perhaps, 
excepted, 

‘The father was not apparently in a hurry to 
state his business. _ Idle curiosity might have led 
him to the fire-work-maker’s, for he said, after a 
long pause, ; 

“his is a very wretched hovel for a man like 
you to exist in.” 

And his mother to die in, sternly and persist- 
ently refusing to the last to make any claim 
for assistance to her husband, Reuben could 





have added; but he kept back the retort which 
came uppermost in his mind. 

““T have grown used to it,” was the reply. 

“*You were brought up like a gentleman— 
you might have been a gentleman now—and. yet 
you are in this hole.” 

“« And still a gentleman, if you will allow me 
to say as much as that,” added Reuben Culwick, 
significantly. 

“© You may call yourself what you like, but no 
gentleman would dream of living here.” 

“*Some people have odd dreams.” 

“* And as for that beast of a woman down stairs 
—the preaching, canting fury with the hatchet 
face—I'd hang myself sooner than live within 
twenty miles of her!” cried Simon Culwick, 
“Tf I had been a heathen, she could not have 
raved at me more.” 

The hatchet face against the outer panel of 
the door burned a little, but did not wince. 

‘*Miss Jennings is a well-meaning but highly 
inconsiderate woman. What has she been say- 
ing to you?” 

“‘What hasn’t she been saying?” exclaimed 
his father, ‘‘I have been insulted—I have been 
treated with the grossest disrespect.” 

** Has she been pleading in my interest ?” 

“*She has been making a fool of herself alto- 
gether.” 

“Has she been pleading in my interest?” he 
asked again. 

“*Yes—in her way.” 

“That was a grave mistake. It was officious 
and unwise, and I apologize for her intermed- 
dling,” said Reuben; ‘‘she is a poor woman who 
knows no better, I assure you.” : 

Lucy Jennings clasped her hands together, and 
sank her head upon her breast. He had not a 
good word for her even then ! 

‘*She is not the only champion you have in 
this house; there’s that girl Eastbell, too. Who 
on earth would have thonght of her being here ?” 

“*She’s one of my clients. But she hasn’t 
said any thing to you?” 

“*She has said a great deal too much.” 

“‘Now, bravo, Second-cousin Sarah! What 
did she say, father; what was her style of treat- 
ing the question?” 

** Ask her; you don’t think I have recollected 
all the cursed nonsense that I have heard in this 
place.” 

““You can not have forgotten it; yours is an 
excellent memory,” said Reuben, dryly. 

“ Ay, for many things—for hard words spoken 
against me—for injuries committed, and for fa- 
yors despised, especially.” 

“You never forgive them.” 

“*Why should 1?” 

“There is something about forgiving that kind 
of thing in a prayer my mother taught me,” said 
Reuben, very bitterly now. 

‘The bitterness of his father’s words had brought 
about his own, and he was a man of no degree 
of caution. He knew that the mention of his 
mother’s name would anger the sullen being from 
whom the mother had separated, but he spoke 
out defiantly. 

“*T don’t eare about your mother’s prayers,” 
Simon Cnlwick cried, furiously; ‘‘the result of 
what she taught you has been proved by your 
vile disobedience to me.” 

“* What she taught me we need not discuss at 
this late hour,” was the son’s reply. ‘‘Tell me 
what has brought you here, Mr. Culwick.” 

Simon Culwick hesitated still. It was no easy 
matter to explain the motive which had set him 
down in Hope Street, and the big eyebrows low- 
ered again over the eyes. 

*<T have been thinking a great deal about you 
lately,” he said at last. ‘* You have bothered me.” 

“* Indeed !” 

“*Yon came to Sedge Hill—yon were the first 
to write to me—the first to make advances.” 

Yes.” 

“« And although calling on me only proved that 
you were as obstinate as ever—that we should 
never get on,” he continued—“still I accepted 
it as an apology.” 

“Or in the spirit in which it was meant,” said 
Reuben; ‘‘say that.” 

“* And it struck me,” he added, without say- 
ing it, ‘‘that there was some amount of respect 
for me in your heart, possibly some regret for all 
that has parted us.” 

“Well?” 

“Well,” echoed back the father, ‘if so, we 
might get on after all. Who knows? I don't 
say that I can ever forgive you—that I am ever 
likely to forget—that I have even an idea of al- 
tering my will; all that depends upon yourself.” 

“Well?” said Reuben, deeply interested. 

“You remember what we quarreled about ?” 

* Perfectly.” 

“T wanted you to marry Miss Holland.” 

“Yes,” 

“That is the girl whom you saw at my house 
last May.” 

“Yes,” 

“Then,” he said, after a strange fighting with 
his breath, “‘marry her now, and I'll forget ev- 
ery thing !” 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
VERY SUDDEN. 
RevBeNn was prepared for many strange rea- 
sons for his father’s presence in Hope Street, but 
this one took him completely off his guard. He 
sat back and glared at his father. 
<* Yon don’t answer me,” said Simon Culwick, 
in his old sullen and aggrieved tone of voice. 
‘* Not at a moment's notice,” was the answer. 
“Tt is hardly my way. But—” 
“Go on,” said the father, impatiently, as Reu- 
ben paused. 
‘Why do you wish me to marry this lady ?” 
“*Because I made up my mind that she should 
be your wife five years ago. Didn't I say so 
then? Haven't I said to myself a hind 
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times,” he added, between his closed teeth, “that 
you should do as I wished, or starve?” 

‘Pardon me, Mr.Culwick, but Lam not obliged 
to starve because your wishes and mine do not as- 
similate,” Reuben replied, with grave politeness. 

“Your mother set you against her, out of ag- 
gravation because she discovered that I wished 
the match—for no other reason, I swear,” said 
the father. ‘* Now consider this and let me 
know. ‘Take five minutes, while I look at this 
picture again.” 

“Thank you, Sir,” said Reuben, very calmly ; 
“J will take five minutes, as you suggest. It’s 
a short grace, but I shall have made up my mind 
by that time.” 

The father did not, or would not, perceive the 
irony of the reply, and he bent his face over the’ 
picture while Reuben sat and regarded him. 
There was no doubt or anxiety on Reuben Cul- 
wick’s countenance as he gazed at his father; he 
only seemed to have made a study of the big man 
before him, and to be interested in him rather 
than in his own chance of aggrandizement. He 
looked at his watch, in a business sort of way, 
and when the five minutes had expired he said, 

“*You have no further reason to urge why I 
should marry Miss Holland ?” 

__ ‘It was my wish years ago,” the father said, 
imperiously. 

‘* Very well,” answered Reuben, ‘‘ then I must 
decline to marry the lady.” 

**You—you fool!” blurted forth the father. 

“There are many who would be of your opin- 
ion,” said Reuben, coolly; ‘‘ for you are a rich 
man whose crotchets are worth studying, and 
Miss Holland is a pretty young woman, and ap- 
pears to be amiable. Still, Sir,” leaning across 
the desk again as in the early period of their in- 
terview, ‘‘I will not marry her.” 

“*So much the worse for you,” said the father. 

“*So much the worse for my worldly advan- 
tages, for my chance of your money,” said Reu- 
ben, shrugging his shoulders; ‘‘ yes, I see that, 
and the prospect does not dismay me. I have 
been flung too long upon my own resources to 
be alarmed at it, and it was you, my own father, 
who cast me on the world.” 

“For rank disobedience—remember that.” 

“For believing in my mother, who was a wom- 
an grievously wronged. Will you remember 
that too?” he said. 

‘*T will not hear a word about your mother. 
She was—” 

“And I will not hear a word against her in 
the house where she died,” cried Reuben, so 
sternly now that the father held his peace, cowed, 
perhaps for the first time in his life, by the son’s 
severity of manner. 

“*T don’t want your money,” Reuben contin- 
ued, ‘I should have been glad once of your 
affection, but I don’t see my way to that any 
more clearly than I have done. And as for my 
future, I will make it for myself. I have done 
without your help all my life, and, please God, 
I will go on without it to the end.” 

“Go,” said the father. 

“Tt is the road of my own choosing, and 
I have friends to wish me godspeed,” Reuben 
continued; ‘‘I shall be happier following my 
own pursuits than truckling to you for your mon- 
ey’s sake. I never cared for your money, by 
Heaven! I despised it.” 

“*You have said that before.” 

“*T can earn my own living.” 

“*So can a carpenter,” said the old man. 

**T have no ties ; I have lost one little girl who 
was very dear to me, and whom I found more 
desolate than I was; and my ambitions lie so 
far away from yours that they can never possi- 
bly cross.” 

“Tam not paying any attention,” Mr. Cul- 
wick senior remarked. ‘* Will you marry Miss 
Holland or not?” 

‘*T have already respectfully declined the offer 
of the lady’s hand.” 

Simon Culwick rose, buttoned up his coat, and 
set his hat firmly on his head. 

“* Good-morning to you.” 

“One moment. Is Miss Holland aware of 
your proposition ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“T am very glad of it.” 

““T don’t see any thing to be glad of,” said 
Mr. Culwick, as he walked toward the door, 
where he paused, and looked at the picture, ‘‘I 
had forgotten that,” he muttered, as he returned 
to the table, and where Reuben was standing the 
instant afterward with the picture in his hand. 

“You will pardon me, but Mr. Jennings will 
not sell this portrait.” 

“*He has already—” 

““Mr. Jennings will not sell it, I assure you,” 
said Reuben, with great urbanity of manner, as 
he bowed once more to his father with the pic- 
ture pressed to his breast. 

The father’s face grew very dark again. 

“It is because you think that the picture 
pleases me that you try to thwart me in a petty 
affair of this kind, even,” said Simon Culwick ; 
‘you would oppose me at every turn if you 
could; you would kill me if you dared.” 

‘*Mr. Jennings will not sell the picture until 
he has taken advice upon it,” said Reuben, with- 
out offering any defense to his father’s reproach. 

* Advice!” 2 

“Tt appears to me a murky daub enough, but 
then danbs sell if they’re old,” said Reuben; ‘‘ and 
the desire of an eminent picture collector to add 
it to his gallery engenders a certain amount of 
curiosity respecting it.” 

“Tt would cost twenty pounds to restore. 
Where are these fire-work-makers to get twenty 
pounds ?” 

‘<T will lend them the sum if it’s necessary.” 

“You?” 

“To be sure. Iam of a saving turn, and by 
next post Lexpect twenty-five pounds that I shall 
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“HE PUT HIS HAT ON THE FLOOR AND SAT DOWN, WITH THE PICTURE IN 
FRONT OF HIM.” 


away ; you oppose me in this too?” he said, be- 
tween his set teeth. 

“Tt seems to be m ssion in life to oppose 
you in every thing,” said Reuben, satirically. 
‘and I have been particularly unfortunate this 
morning. I can not take a wife of your selec- 
tion at a moment’s notice, and I ean not allow 
you to make a good bargain at the expense of 
my own friends.” 

**T don’t believe you have a friend in the world : 
your miserable temper wouldn’t let you have any.” 

‘Ah! I have been of that opinion ‘myself, 
more than once in my life.” 

“Tt’s my belief that I hate you. worse than 
ever I did,” said the father, as he walked down 
stairs, followed by his son with the picture under 
his arm. 

“*T am sorry to hear it,” answered Reuben, 

Mr. Culwick senior descended the stairs with 
extreme care, and passed through the parlor and 
shop without bestowing any further attention 
upon Mr. Jennings or Sarah thell. Stand- 
ing at the shop door was Lucy Jennings, who 
was studying the houses on the opposite side of 
the way with great intentness. 

‘* Will you allow me to pass, madam ?” he said, 
gruffly, to her. 

Miss Jennings stood aside as requested, and 
as he passed her, she said, in a low tone, 

**'Pry to remember how close you may be to 
your grave before you leave this house as wicked 
A-man as you entered it.”” 

He glared at her defiantly; his fingers eyen 
closed upon the stick, as if the idea of striking 
her with it had suggested itself; then he stopped 
and pnt his face close to hers, eagerly and con- 
fidentially. 

**A ten-pound note for that picture, and I'll 
take it away with me.” 

“You will take nothing away with you but 
our contempt,” said Lucy, banging the door be- 
hind him, and shutting him out in the front gar- 
den, down which he proceeded slowly. 

He turned in the direction of the Camberwell 

New Road, but altered his mind, and passed the 
house again, looking up at the window of the 
first floor, and even hesitating, as if the idea of 
re-entering had struck him; then he went on to 
Walworth Road, where he lost himself, and 
where his irritation broke forth into sundry awful 
oaths when every fresh direction he received 
only bewildered him, and led him into a deeper 
maze of streets. It was very strange, but pr 
ently he could not attend to the directions which 
were given him; they made his head ache, and 
‘rendered him so giddy that once or twice he 
stopped to recover himself before he had the 
strength to proceed. He gave up asking the way 
to London Bridge after a while, and looked on 
in a purposeless fashion that was new to him, 
until he found himself standing by a lamp-post 
in a crowded thoroughfare, thinking of his son 
and then of his dead wife —which was very 
strange indeed—and then of Mary Holland, down 
in Worcestershire. 

A Hansom-cab drew up in front of him, and the 
driver bent himself from his seat in his direction, 

“Cab, sir?” inquired the man. 

* Yes,” said Simon Culwick. 

He did not marvel at his own folly in not call- 
ing a cab before ; he stepped into it with diffi- 
eulty, and would have dropped off to sleep at 
once, had not the driver asked through the trap 
in what direction he should drive. 

**T don’t know,” said Simon Culwick, taking 





































































hat, and putting one big hand to his fore- 





‘* Aren’t you well, Sir?” asked the cabma' 

“T'm very well, thank you; how are yo 
said Mr. Culw ently 

“*Oh, I'm all right. Where to, Sir?” asked 
the cabman. 

“To my boy’s.” 

**Where does he live?” 

“T can’t remember. Oh, don’t ask me to 
thin! said Mr, Culwick, piteously, and with 
his thick lower lip quivering. 

“This is a blessed rum start,” muttered the 
cabman. ‘*Can’t you recollect any place where 
I can take you?” 

“No,” 

‘* Ain't you got no friends ?” 

No; 

“*Then hook it out of my cab, old man, and 
ask a perliceman to take care of you.” 

Mr. Simon Culwick did not move, and the 
cabman was about to expostulate more forcibly 
with him, when he said, 

“Sedge Hill,” 

“*Sedge ‘Ill! Where's that ?” 

‘* Straight on.” 

“Oh, you mean Ludgate ’II].” 

‘* As fast as you can go.” 

‘* All right.” 

The cabman whipped his horse, and drove off. 
‘* How drunk he is!” said the cabman. 

Mr. Simon Culwick had not touched wine or 
s that day. It was not he who had ‘given 
, but something at the brain of the man who 
had been so strong and hard only that morning, 
and whose strength and obduracy might have 
been but the slow oncoming of his malady. 

Still he was only a trifle’ giddy, he thought, 
as he dismissed the cab at the corner of Fleet 
Street, after paying his fare in a rational man- 
ner. His memory was bad, too, and he stood 
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for a while against the obelisk in the middle of 
the road, trying to recollect why he had come to 
Ludgate Hill—why he had quarreled again with 
his son Reuben—why he was so long a distance 
from him when he seemed to need suddenly and 
gely his protection and affection, 

Hope Lodge, Camberwell!” 

Yes, he better. ‘That was the place where 
Reuben lived, and that awful woman-preacher— 
where the picture w a real Opie, as he was 
a living man! He would go back to Reuben 
and to the picture at once, while his memory 
was fresh. He was an old man, and terribly 
alone in the world, and the picture was worth 
two or three hundred pounds, and Reuben had 
not promised to marry Mary Holland yet. He 
stepped into the road, and made for the oppo- 
site side of the w There were wagons and. 
omnibuses and carts coming in all directions, 
and their drivers shouted at him, and foot-pas- 
sengers screamed wildly at the danger which he 
had not seen for himself. His giddiness had 
overmastered him again, and he fell amidst clat- 
tering, stumbling iron hoofs, and whirling, grind- 
ing wheels, and it was beyond man’s help to save 
him, 
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VISITING TOILETTE. 

HIS elegant toilette for visi s composed 

of plum-colored velvet and silk, with a bor- 
der of otter fur. The short silk skirt has a deep 
box-pleated velvet flounce, showing a facing of 
silk at the top. The over-skirt of silk has a 
short wrinkled apron front and ample train with 
otter border. The long basquine has a pleated 
back, Dolman sleeves, and fur trimming. Plum 
velvet Normandy bonnet, with an ostrich ruche 
inside, and small yellow lilies. Buff kid gloves. 




































































VISITING TOILETTE, 


DecemBer 27, 1873.] 


THE LAST OF ENGLAND. 


THE saddest moment in an emigrant’s career 

is that when, the bustle of preparation over, 
and the embarkation once made, he watches the 
shores of his country as they recede from his 
gaze, and realizes that he has crossed the Rubi- 
con, from which there is no return. For the 
nonce the bright hopes of a prosperous life in a 
new world are forgotten, and his only emotion is a 
yearning for the home which he has abandoned 
for evermore, but to which his heart clings in pro- 
portion as he retreats from it. It is fortunate in 
some measure that he usually has little time to 
brood over his grief, but is forced to forget his 
homesickness in the more prosaic mal de mer, 
which leaves little thought for sentimental woes, 
and which makes him the first day afraid that he 
shall die, and the next afraid that he shall not, so 
















undesirable will life by that time have grown to 
him. In the accompanying’ beautiful engraving 
we see a group of emigrants huddled on deck, and 
with eager gaze seeing the last of Old England. 
The two figures in the foreground are particular- 
ly worthy of note. ‘The sad-faced woman clasps 
her hands and fixes her‘mournful eyes wistfully 
on the beloyed shore which she never more ex- 
pects to see, while her husband pulls his hat over 
his brows and lets his head fall upon his breast 
in an agony of mute despair. Behind them a 
young girl peers over their shoulders'to catch a 
last glimpse of England. A woman turns away 
and buries her face in her hands, 
munches an apple as she gazes at the coast with 
avague feeling of sadness. Let us hope that in 
their Western home they may find cause to re- 
joice that they had the courage to sunder old 
ties, and take passage in the L/dorado, 

















CURIOSITIES OF SUPERSTITION. 


OUIS NAPOLEON in his will emphasizes 
the solemn declaration: ‘‘ With regard to 

my son, let him keep as a talisman the seal I used 
to wear attached to my watch.” This piece of 
fetichism would appear to have formed another 
link between the late emperor and the Latin 
races, whose cause he affected to represent, whose 
superstition he certainly shared. Indeed, the old 
Romans degraded a priest because his mitre fell, 
and unmade a dictator because a rat squeaked. 
Cx 








crossed the Rubicon because, on the op- 
e bank, he saw a man with a fine figure. 
His nephew felt confident of winning the bat- 
tle of Actium because he met a peasant of the 
name of Nicolaus mounted on an ass. Wolsey 
was warned of his doom by a crosier-head; Seja- 
nus, by a flight of crows. Dr. Johnson objected 
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of the bleeding Host, and bread, as well as the 
bewitched bloody milk, several times in each cen- 
tury gave simple folk a scare; thus it was no- 
ticed in 1264, under Urban IV., at Bolsena, not 
far from Civita Vecchia; and Raphael has taken 
this for the subject of his picture called the ‘* Mi- 
aculo de Bolsena,” which is, at all events, a mir- 
cle of the pencil. In 1383, when Heinrich von 
Bulow destroyed the village and church at V 
nack, drops of blood were found eight days aft- 
on the Host placed-on the altar. -But 
ims of superstition have the bump of cau- 
sality remarkably developed; and in 1510, thir- 
ty-eight Jews were burned to ashes because they 
had tortured the consecrated Host until it bled. 
Again the sight was seen on the Moselle in 1824 ; 
and in 1848 the-famous Ehrenberg analyzed the 
terrible portent. After stooping with his micro- 
scope over the red stains on bread, cheese, and 


























wide circle of influential believers that alehemy 
thus entranced were Roger Bacon, Albertus Mag- 
nus, and St. Thomas Aquinas, and even the tran- 
scendent intellects of Leibnitz, Spinoza, and Ver- 
ulam. However, in the pursuit of this phantom, 
Roger Bacon casually stumbled on the composi- 
tion of gunpowder; Geber, on the properties of 
acids ; Van Helmont, on the nature of gas—geist 
or spirit; and Dr. Glauber, of Amsterdam, on 
the uses of the salt which bears hisname. Thus 
was the alchemist the victim of fetichism, the 
slave of superstition, the worshiper of science, 
the conqueror of power. 

How much of alchemy was an imposture, how 
much of it was an enthusiasm, it is impossible to 
say. The secular practice of the science may be 
gleaned from M. Geoffrey’s demonstration be- 
fore the Royal Academy of Sciences in 1722, that 
alchemy. was a matter of false-bottomed ecruci- 











THE LAST OF ENGLAND. 


to going under a ladder. Montaigne avoided 
giving his left foot priority in putting on his stock- 
ings. Alexander was believed to have untied the 
Gordian knot with aslice of his sword. For good 
luck’s sake Augustus wore some portion of a sea- 
calf; Charlemagne, some trinket of unknown val- 
ue. Mohammed was all Fate; Bonaparte all Star 
and Destiny. Cromwell believed in September 3, 
and Louis Napoleon in December 2. Sulla call- 
ed himself Felix, the favored Child of Fortune, 
and Timoleon turned his house into a Temple of 
Chance. Alexander was terrified by blood flow- 
ing from inside his soldiers’ bread during the siege 
of Tyre in 3 c. His seer, Aristander, fore- 
saw in this crimson efflux of the vital stream out 
of the commissariat a happy issue’ for-the Mac- 
edonians; and the warriors, thus nerved, took 
Tyre. 

From the year 1004 the alarming spectacle 











potatoes, this savant declared that they are caused 
by small monads or vibrios, which red col- 
or, and are so minute that from 46,656,000,000 
to 884,736, 000,000,000 distinct beings adorn the 
space of one square inch. 

No doubt there was a deal of imposture in al- 
chemy; no doubt, too, the wish for gold was fa- 
ther to the thought of alchemy; but this in it- 
self will not account for Henry IV. prohibiting 
alchemy; for God-fearing Henry VI. eagerly en- 
conraging it; for Pope John XXII. being an al- 
chemist; for Louis XIII. of France making a 
Franciscan monk his grand almoner as the re- 
ward of a hundred years’ reign promised to his 
credulity by that pretender’ to the discovery of 
the grand elixir; or for Jean de Lisle expiating 
by an early death in the Bastile his bold attempts 
to persuade Louis XIV. and his ministers that 
he possessed the gold-making stone. Among the 









| bles, hollow wands filled with gold, perforated 
lead, and soldered nails. he religious theory 
of the science may be gathered from Faber's Pro- 
pugnaculum Alchymia, published in 1644, where- 
in occurs the statement: ‘‘ I'he stone of the phi- 
losophers is, by all the authors who have treated 
of it, esteemed to be the greatest gift of God on 
earth. As, therefore, itis so mighty a gift of 
God, the most necessary thing, in order that 
man should attain to a knowledge of its excellence 
and worth, is wisdom, which is bestowed by God 
on very few.” Macaulay praises Verulam for his 
‘*frait,” his aim at substantial results.- The me- 
teoric iron which fell at Agram, in Croatia, was 
capable of being forged into nails—a meteor 
which ought to be known as Bentham’s meteor. 
Judged, however, by results, as Lowe would say, 
Roger Bacon’s gunpowder - producing alchemy 
has not been an unalloyed blessing to mankind. 
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ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Gov.—White tarlatan, with gathered flounces edged 
with black doubled tarlatan side pleatings, would be 
pretty for you. White or black crépe lisse pleatings 
are also used for light mournings. Black silk trimmed 
with white organdy side pleatings and bias folds is an- 
other pretty dress. 

Lover or tue Beautirur.—The burdock-root tea 
must be rubbed into the roots onty of the hair, which 
is to be well brushed afterward, and the application 
ought to be used daily. Three weeks’ trial should 
have the effect to arrest the falling of the hair, but 
the time differs with cases. If you read carefully 
what is said about hot baths, you will find that a 
sponging off with cool water, or a cold plunge, will 
avert all debility or danger of taking cold afterward. 
Coarse food is understood to relate to grains and 
bread, not to beefsteak, though broiled steak is safely 
included in strict diet. Can not say what will remove 
the brown spots till you mention whether they are 
moles, tan, or moth patches. ‘Black worms” indicate 
a bad state of the bowels, leading not infrequently to 
typhoid fever. Strict diet and daily bathing are the 
only means that will permanently remove them. - Large 
pores are caused by wrong habits of living. 

A trousLep ReapEr.—Can not recommend the use 
of hair dyes, as they are unsatisfactory and trouble- 
some to use. Dissolve one tea-spoonful of liquid am- 
monia in three pints of hot water, and bathe the head 
three times a day with it, making a fresh wash each 
oe See “Ugly Girl” papers for advice about the 

air. 

Martua.—Brush your hair back, and keep itin place 
with cosmetique, procured from any druggist. To ac- 
quire flesh, eat plenty of good meat and vegetables, 
with sugar, chocolate, brown-bread, and milk, exer- 
cising daily in the open air. 

Very Uety Gint.—Beefsteak, juicy roast meats, 
grapes, and eggs are useful to strengthen the blood. 
Druggists in New York do not refuse to sell carbolic 
acid, though it usually comes dissolved in glycerine, 
which is readily soluble in other liquids. For your 
scaly face apply the compound—twenty drops of car- 
bolic acid to a quarter of an ounce of glycerine and 
three-quarters of an ounce of rose-water. Bathe the 
face with it three times a day, taking care it does not 
get in the eyes, and let it dry on. Apply the burdock 
wash with a bit of flannel, rubbing it into the roots of 
the hair. 

M. C. G.—Make a paste of fine wood ashes and wa- 
ter, letting it dry on the hair you wish to remove, and 
washing off with weak vinegar. 

Reavers.—We believe all rules are strictly adhered 
to at the institution mentioned, but it would certainly 
be less expense for any one wishing to learn telegraphy 
to take lessons nearer home. Apply for a position as 
assistant in some small office, giving services for 
teaching. It would be cheaper to go to a business 
college near home than to pay fare to New York and 
board while there for the sake of free tuition. The 
expense of a telegraph scholarship in Chicago is about 
$40. There must be chances to learn telegraphy near- 
er to you still, Operators prefer assistants that have 
been trained in an office, and’ not in a college. There 
seems to be no reason for the limitation named, but 
there is probably some good cause for it. 

Inquiner.—From three pints to two quarts is as 
much water as you need. Would your unassisted rea- 
son lead you to call a dry rub with a crash mitten 
“washing ?” The term implies the use of water or 
some other liquid. 





Wier Awake Yourn’s Pargz.—For judicious edit- 
ing, select and popular contributors, and spri ely, 
entertaining reading, THE YOUTH’ COMPANIO! A 
of Boston, has no superior among the youth’s pub- 
lications.—[Com.] 





Coryine SY aaa the means of the newly in- 
veuted Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the pp lotaesie with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fo RALng, Lo: 
Hair consult B. 





) and Untimely Gra) 
PERRY, 49 Bond 8t., N. 


R. B. C, PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 
Bond Street, cures all Scalp Diseases. 











R. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., New 
York, cures unnatural redness of the Nose or Face. 





L.SHAW. 
Great Sacrifice in Human Hair at L,SHAW’S, 
864 Bowery, cor. Fourth Street, and 345 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 2ist & 22d Streets. 

On account of the general depression in business, 
$30 000 
worth of first quality pure French Hair, made up into 

switches and curls, will be sold 
at GREATLY REDUCED prices, 
which pas it within the reach of every body to 
cure a handsome holiday raveen at a merely nominal 
figure, and enables me to keep my factory hands em- 
ployed during the winter. 
very body in want of a handsome Switch should 
take advantage of this opportunity and call at L. Suaw’s 
large Hair Establishment before purchasing elsewhere. 
ery article WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED, 
Ican offer to the Public inducements which can not be 
superseded by any of my competitors, 
PRICE-LIST. 

Short Hair Switches, $1 and upward; Finest Quai- 
ity of Hair Switches, solid and dyed. 

18 inches long, 4 ounces weight...$4; formerly $5. 

22 inches long, 4 ounces weight. ; formerly $6. 

26 inches long, 4 ounces weight. ..$7; formerly $8. 

82 inches long, 4 ounces weight. . $9; formerly $10. 

Shaw's patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Long Single Curls, naturally Curly— 
inch, $2 00.” 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent €. O. D. by express, or on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P.O. Order, free 
of charge. 


Bie 








Of every description for Ladies promptly executed b; 
Mrs.C.U. PARKER, 151 East 4dth St.,N.Y. City. Sen 


for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
is samples sent for 25 cents. 





€.6, GUNTHER'S SONS 
502-504 Broadway, 


Offer for the Season their en- 
tire Stock of 


Ladies’ 
Hurs, 


including a Very Extensive 
and Elegant Assortment of 


Seal-Skin 
Hurs, 


in all Styles and Qualities, 
at greatly 


Reduced 
Prices. 


02-504 Broadway, 


THE PATENT BUCKSKIN SUPPORTER 





TaMAUe) PY 


Has no Wuarenones or Street Riss; 10 
Exastio or Russer Banns; is easily adjust- 
and fits the form perfectly. nd for 
. HALL & CO., No. 44 West Broadway, 
. ¥., Sole Agents for Smith’s Perforated Buckskin 
Under-garments, and Sibley’s Patent Dress Shields. 


A. SELIG, 


(SUCCESSOR TO S. M. PEYSER), 
No. 813 Broadway, New York, 


Is daily receiving new importations of rich DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, such as beaded LACES, GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, and ORNAMENTS of the 
latest styles. Also a full assortment of BERLIN 
ZEPHYRS, Filling, Floss and Embroidery SILKS, 
CHENILLES, Worsted and Silk EMBROIDERIES of 
every description, as STRIPS for Chairs, SLIPPERS, 
Footrests, Towel-racks, Fire and Light SCREENS, 
LAMBREQUINS and CUSHIONS in GOBLIN and 
any other style of EMBROIDERY. GUIPURE and 
POINT LACE work and materials for making the 
same. Particular attention paid to orders. 

Designing and Embroidering of every description 
done at the lowest possible prices. 








“Bloom of Youth.” 


‘This harmless & delightful toilet 
preparation wil] removeall discol- 
orations and blemishes from the 
vhf A skin, leaving it SOFT, CLEAR, 
\ NS SMOOTH, and BEAUTIFUL. 
Sorp at aut Drvueeists. 


& JUST 


PARIS. NOVELTIES 


RECEIVED, 
The Elegant 6 PANSY Corset 


the GRACE- 
FUL Corset, NEW BUSTLES, Embroidered 
Underwear, Undressed Kid Gloves, 
Gift Goods. 


Fine Fans, and 
J. Cc. DEVIN, 
Under Sturtevant House, 1192 Broadway. 


RENCH EMBROIDERIES axp STAMPING.— 

V. Vicouroux, 1224th Ave., N.Y. Lingerie, Ladies’ 
and Babies’ Trousseau. Direct importation. Finest stock 
on hand. Orders filled with care. Specialty of Mono- 
grams, MACHINES and Perforat PATTERNS. 


L 2 BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMOS and a book 








of forty pages mailed for FIFTY CENTS, 
by C, 8. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 


LADIES! JUST THE PAPER FOR YOU 


The 


And 


in; 
formation 


Stories, 





HARPER’ 


Box 2445. 


S BAZAR. 
SPLENDID 


ND 


UNPARALLELED TRIUMPHS 


OF THE 


WHEELE 
AND 
WILSON 
SEWING-MACHINE C0, 


NEW YORE, 


OVER 81 COMPETITORS 


AT THE 


World's Exposition,Vienna, 1873, &e. 


1. THE KNIGHT’S CROSS OF THE 
IMPERIAL AUSTRIAN ORDER 
OF “FRANCIS JOSEPH,” conferred 
by his Apostolic Majesty the Emperor of Aus- 
tria upon the Honorable Nathaniel Wheeler, 
President of the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing- 
Machine Company, as the founder and builder 
of Sewing-Machine industry. 


2. THE GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
recommended by the International Jury for this 
Sewing-Machine Company only, for their im- 
portant contributions to the material and social 
welfare of mankind. 


3. THE GRAND MEDAL FOR PROG- 
RESS, awarded for their No. 6 Sewing-Ma- 
chine, being for progress made since the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, at which the only Gold 
Medal for Sewing-Machines was awarded to the 
Company. Hence this Vienna award marks 
progress, not from a low level or inferior medal, 
but from a Gold Medal, the highest award 
made at Paris. 


4, THE GOLD MEDAL FOR MERIT, 
for the development of Needle Industry, and 
excellence and superiority of manufactured 
samples exhibited. 


5. A GRAND MEDAL FOR MERIT, 
for excellence and superiority of Cabinet-work ; 
the only award of this kind in this section. 


6. MEDALS FOR SEVERAL CO-OP- 
ERATORS of the Wheeler & Wilson Com- 
pany for superior ability. 


7. THE OFFICIAL REPORT, published 
by the General Direction of the Vienna Exposi- 
tion, signalizes the supremacy of the Wheeler 
& Wilson Company for quantity and quality of 
manufacture, and position in the Sewing-Ma- 
chine business. 


Further Distinguished Honors, 


“Bavrowore, Mp., Oct. 31, 1878. 
“The MARYLAND INSTITUTE has awarded 
WHEELER & WILSON the GOLD MEDAL for their 
New No, 6 Sewing-Machine. Other Sewing-Machines 
received nothing.” 





“Savanna, Nov, 4, 1873. 

“ Atthe GEORGIA STATE FAIR a SILVER MED- 
AL, the highest and only premium for Leather Stitch- 
ing, was awarded to EELER & WILSON for 
samples done on their New No. 6 Sewing-Machine.” 





“New York, Nov. 15, 1873. 

“ At the Forty-Second Exhibition of ‘THE AMER- 
ICAN INSTITUTE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK,’ 
the Highest Premium has been awarded for WHEEL- 
ER & WILSON'S New No. 6 Sewing-Machine.” 


R “ PANIC 
PRICES. 
BURKE, 


210 BROADWAY, cor. Fulton St. 


Hse GooD 


Shaw & Eaton 


Are offering THE LATEST NOVELTIES in LACE 
FICHUS, CAPES, COLLARETTES, SCARFS, TIES, 
&c., at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

1105 BROADWAY, bet. Uth & 6th Sts., N. Y. 


ME. BURLETON, 21 Clinton Place, near B'way, 
Eighth St., West. The latest style of Fall Bon- 
nets and Round Hats; also, Mourning Bonnets. 


yy 














Send stamp for Specimen Copy (4~ Free. 


Ladies Floral Cabinet 


Pictorial Home Companion. 
Devoted to Ilustrated Home Literature. 


‘A new and beautiful Paper, containing exquisite engrav- 


of Home Life, Society, and Amusements. LADIES 


‘will be interested in its design of Household Elegancies, and in- 


on Dress, Housekeeping, &c. YOUNG PEOPLE 


will find in it nseful hints on Self-Improvement, Manners, Society, 
&c. FL 
ed with its directions on Growing Flowers and Window Gardening. 
Gives full information about Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, and Par- 
lor Decorations, Try it. The prettiest of Family Pictorial Papers. 
Price $1 50 per year... & 
31 oe a, 


OWER LOVERS will be especially delight- 





including Three Chromos. 
7 ee. «One & 
Price 25 cents on trial three months. 


= g#- CLUB AGENTS WANTED. Premium List Free, Address 


LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET CO., 
New York City. 








Marked Down. 


ONION ADAMS & CO. 


Are offering at Extremely Low Prices 


Scotch Wool Hosiery, 


Undershirts and Drawers, 


Handkerchiefs, Shirts, 
Collars, and Cujff's, 


Suspenders, 
OUR OWN MAKE, 


CARTWRIGHT AND WARNER'S 


UNDERSHIRTS 
AND DRAWERS, 


And also have a Fine Variety of 


ROBES, JACKETS, RUGS, &c., 


SUITABLE FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


No. 637 Broadway 


[DecempBrr 27, 1873. 











ONY. 


UMBRELLAAND PARASOL MANFR'S 
405 BROADW. 


PROTECTION 


For Crowned Heads, 


What more sensible and serviceable present for the 
holidays than an elegant Umbrella? What Souvenir 
more likely to recall one to the memory of his friends 
in the many emergencies of sunshine and storm in this 
fitful climate? As long as it is kept, it continues a 
sroquent. and faithful reminder; and when it goes the 
swift, mysterious way of all Umbrellas, it becomes, 
like all departing blessings, doubly dear. It also 
doubly endears him who gave it, for he may now 
present another to replace the loss. Make many such 
gifts, and purchase them at the MANUFACTORY of 


ISAAC SMITH’S SON & CO., 


405 BROADWAY. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


6th Ave. & 23d &t., 


TO CLOSE THE SEASON, are offerinn GREAT IN- 
DUCEMENTS throughout their entire establishment. 
Trimming and oe 
Black Silk Trimming Velvets, 
Splendid ey, at $1 50, $1 85, $2 25, $2 50. 
Colored Silk Velvets, in all the desirable colors, 
from $1 00 a yard upward, according to color. 
Elegant Satins, in ali colors, reduced to $1 a yard. 
re inducements in 
BLACK ALL-SILK CLOAK VELVET. 
5 pieces, all-silk, extra quality, 24 in. wide. 
7 pieces, all-silk, finest quality, 28 ide 
Guinet & Cie., finest make and finish, at $8 
Our immense assortment of 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
REAL GUIPURE AND THREAD LACES, 
PLAIN AND BEADED YAK LACES, 





POINT and POINT APPLIQUE LACES, 
0G At a further reduction of 123 per cent. 
We direct attention to our attractive stock of 

DEBLIN WORSTED EMBROIDERIES. 

‘ushions, ppers, ugs, Chair Strips, Brackets, 
Se &e., eee, with all necetsary materials. 

at a distance, in ordering any thing in 

this line, by stating arti le, color, size, 

&c., can rest assured of having the same 

promptly attended to at lowest prices. 

Esproran Arrention Par To Orpers, 

Sixth Avenue and 23d Street, New York. 7 
pe aa ee ee 
DRESS ELEVATOR. 
Instantly changing Skirt from Train to 
Walking, and Walking to Train. 
Price 35c, each. ‘Three free by mail for $1. 
Free by mail, 40c. each. 1 doz. free by mail for $3, 
with full directions. Call or send to W. H. JOHN- 

st 267 Broadway, N. Y. AGENTS WANTED. 
A. 





HARAUX’S "Apne 
AND 
Embroidering Establishment is at No. 90 FOURTH 

AVENUE, a few doors above A. T. Stewart & Ca. 





DecemBer 27, 1873.] 
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EHRICH'S, HOLIDAY GIFTS! 





FOURS! FOURS! FOURS! ‘FURS! 
Best and Cheapest in the Contry. 


Our Furs are exclusively of our own manufacture, 
and have all been made up with special attention to 
fineness of Fur and excellence of workmanship, Yet 
our saving of manufacturers’ profits has been g0 large 
as to explain our startling prices. 

We cordially invite ladies to examine our Furs, and 
will always esteem it a pleasure to show them, whether 
they are ready to purchase or not. 

We allow no Teese Every article war- 
ranted as represented. 


LO Yee 


Ladies who wish to see the finest assortment of Toys 
and Holiday Goods in the United States, selected 
specially for us in Vienna, Saxony, and Paris, should 
not fail to pay an early visit to our dominion of Santa 
Claus. Special rates to Superintendents of Sunday- 
Schools, Asylums, Fairs, &c., &. 

Rosewood Writing-Desks and Work-Boxes, inlaid 
ith pearl and silver, Dressing Cases, Watch Stands, 
&c. Berlin Worsted ‘Embroideries, Slipper Pattern: 
Lambrequins, &c. Real Lace Collars, Barbes, an 
Handkerchiefs, &c.; and thousands of articles’ suit- 
able for fine 


Holiday Presents. 


Extraordinary Inducements in Real 
Laces, Black Silks, Alpacas, Shawls, 
Cloaks, Dress Trimmings, &c., &c, 

We have just received the first two Prizes at the 
American Institute Fair for the superior quality of our 
Ladies’ and Infants’ Wear and Millinery Goods, and, 
therefore, feel warranted in calling the attention of 
Ladies to our superb assortment of 

TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED 


HATS, FEATHERS, FLOWERS, RIBBONS, 


and FULL TROUSSEAUX for LADIES, 
MISSES, AND INFANTS, 


‘We make a specialty of Fine French Underwear. 


Send for Fall Catalogue to 


EHRICH’S, 
287 & 289 Sth AVE, Sen2uh.o" 


Holiday Presents. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Have provided for the Holidays, at retail, the largest, 
cheapest, and most varied collection of SEASONABLE 
DRY GOODS ever offered in the city. 





EVERY DEPARTMENT has been newly replenished. 





EACH ARTICLE marked in plain figures, and shown 
freely without importunity to purchase, 





TE To insure the PROPER AND PROMPT DE- 
LIVERY OF PARCELS they respectfully so- 
licit a morning visit. 


Broadway, 4th Ase 9th & 10th Sts. 





In addition to _teeeneennesese, We have open: 
our large and = yt t+, eda DEPART: 
attractive stock “he TOYS ze MENT Exclu 
of Dry Goods : : : z., sively for the 
for the HOLI: "ts zi" sale of TOYS, 
DAY SEASON, ecrrtaesttee Fancy Goods, &¢. 


The Toys are of European and Domestic Manufacture. The assort: 
ment is Large and UNUSUALLY FINE, and has been placed with 
us to be entirely disposed of before the close of the Holiday Season. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and 20th St., 
Grand St., cor. Chrystie, N. Y. 





A NEW PERFUME 








NEW YORK. 


A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 


TOILET. 








New Vork House, No. 112 5th Ave. 


i Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 
ee WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and 
New York. 





The Best Paper! Try It! 


The Scientific American is the cheapest and 
best illustrated weekly paper published. Every num- 
ber contains from 10 to 15 original engravings of new 
machinery, novel inventions, Bridges, Engineerin, 
works, Architecture, im roved Fax Implements, an 
every new discovery in Chemistry. A year’s numbers 
contain 832 pages, and several hundred engravings. 
Thousands of volumes are preserved for binding and 
reference. The practical receipts are well worth ten 
times the subscription price. Terms, $3 a year by mail. 
Specimens sent free. A new volume commences Jan. 
8, 1874. May be had of all News Dealers. 

P ATE WTS obtained on the best terms. 

Models of new inventions 
and sketches examined, and advice free, All patents 
are published in the SorrntiFio AmerioaNn the week 
they issue. Send for pamphlet, 110 pages, containing 
Jaws and full directions for obtaining Patents. 


Address for the Paper or concerning Patents, 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 
Branch Office, cor. F and 7th Sts., Washington, D. C. 





THE AMERICAN CLUB SKATE. 
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A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are offering 


REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR 
SHAWLS, 
THE NEWEST AND LATEST DESIGNS, 


Selected in Europe by one of their firm, and not to 
be found elsewhere, and at fully 


ONE-HALF LESS THAN FORMER PRICES. 


FANCY BROCHE AND FANCY STRIPE 
SHAWLS, 
Very elegant, similar value. 
SEAL-. KIN SACQUES, 


Silk-Lined, Wadded, and Quilted, from the extremely 
LOW PRICE of $35 each and upward. 


READY-MADE SUITS, 
Elegantly Trimmed, $12 each and upward. 








The largest and most elegant stock of Verver & Crotm 


POLONAISE SACQUES, CLOAKS, &c., 
At Greatly Reduce. Prices. 


LADIES’ PARIS AND NEW YORK 
MADE HATS, 


TRIMMED WITH FEATHERS AND FLOWERS, 
$6 50 each and upward, 


EMBROIDERIES, LACES, 
LACE GOODS, WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 
LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SCARFS, NECK-TIES, &c., &., 
At unusually attractive prices. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION WILL AMPLY REPAY, 
Broadway, Fourth Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


$1 50.—THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine SOE Readers. ae 
Illustrated. SEND STAMP FOR A SAMPLE NUM- 
BER. Now is the time to subscribe. JOHN L. 
SHOREY, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —M’me Ba- 
pourgav &Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 








For either Ladies or Gents. Can be adjusted instant- 
ly. ato no peelnlees, straps,or key. Made of the 








best welded steel, and every pair warranted. Samples 
sent 0.0.D. Price, No.1, blued tops, $6 00; No. 2, full 
polished, $7 00; ornickel-plated, $9 00. Wemake the fol- 
lowing lengths, which must correspond with length of 
shoe worn: 8—844—9—914 —10—1035g—11—11 4 inches. 
Address PECK & SNYDER, 

Manufacturers, 126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

ESE . B.—Send stamp for our New Catalogue of 
styles of Skates, Boxing Gloves, &c. 

One Dollar’s Worth of Plants and Seeds 
‘To every subscriber to the Florist’s Friend and 
Family Visitor, monthly journal ofsixteenpages, 
edited by Mrs. 8.0, Johnson (Daisy Eyebright), and pub- 
lished by Chas, A. Reeser, Yearly subscriptions, $1 25, 
with privilege of selecting one dollar's worth of Plants 
and at ataogse rates,asapremium. Floricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Home Adornments, Pursuits, and 
Pleasures will all be discussed in its pages. Specimen 
Sony ave, My illustrated Catalogue of Plants and 


for 1874, 100 es, with a et of choice pansy 
seed, sent on receipt of ten cents. Address 
© A. REESER, Pleasantville, Pa. 


SCHOOLDAY MACAZINE. — 
Eighteenth year. The Cheapest and 
Bett erases 





J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO.. 
436 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, 


IF YOU WANT A SUPERIOR GOLD WATCH, 
Buy a Ladd Patent Stiffened 


GOLD WATCH CASE, 


Fitted with a fine movement to snit, and you are all 
right. You will thus save a handsome sum of money, 
and your movement will havea Case of unexcelled 
elegance and durability. (~ For sale by dealers in 
watches generally. Send for full descriptive circulars 
to the Manufacturers, 


J. A. BROWN & CO., 


11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


L DIES QONSTIEUTION WATER 
IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. Send for cir- 

cular. MORGAN & ALLEN, Agents, 59 John Street. 
Female Agents wanted in every town. 


90 PER DAY. 1000 Agents wanted. Particulars 
$ free, A. H. BLAIR & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


Diploma A ward- 
ed by the Ameri- 
can Institute A.W. 
Thomas, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, for the 
Lightest, Strongest, and 
most comfortable Bustle 
that can be worn. Sizes 
to suit every style of 
dress, Wholesale Depots: 


91 White St.,N.¥. 801 Race St., Philadelphia. 


200 Pianos » Organs, 


New and Second-hand, of First-class 
Makers, will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, or 
on Installments, or for rent, in City or Coun= 
try, during this Financial Crisis, and the 
LIDAYS, ty HORACE WATERS & 
SON,No.481 ‘Broadway than ever before 
offered in New York, ‘Agents wanted for 
the sale of Waters’? Celebrated Pianos, Con- 
certo and Orchestral Organs. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed. Great Inducements 
to the Trade. A large discount to Min- 
isters, Churches, Sunday-Schools, &. 





Every baby must havelt, Is rmomoventr 
WarEx-rRoor, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper. avoids Faspe its circu 
lation of air. Recommended by physicians 
and all mothers whose children have worn 
them. Made in 4 sizes—1, smallest; 4 
largest—exclustvely by EUREKA DIAPER 
CO., way, N. Y. Sample mailed 
on tecelpt of $1. ‘Sold also by Stewart, 
Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 
and first-class Infants Clothing, Fancy and 
Dry Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see they ‘stamp of 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other. ts wanted. 


THREE PAIR 


Best 2-Button Kid Gloves, $2 753 single pee 
sent, postpaid, $1. Also, a well-selected stock of Mil- 
linery Goods, Laces, and Dress-Trimmings, A splen- 
did Black Dress Silk, $1 25 yard. Heavy Black Silk 
Velvet, only $2 yard—worth double. Samples sent free, 


FINE FURS 


of every description at less than manufacturers’ prices. 
ga- Send for Price-List. All goods selected therefrom 
sent C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


J, TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N. ¥. City. 


WORKING CLA Ss Male or Female, $30 a 


week employment at 
home, day or evening ; no capital ; instructions & valua- 


blepackage of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-c. 





return stamp, M. Youne & Co., 178 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
 MonTuH and expenses to good Canyass- 
ers, Articles new and staple as flour. 


$47 Samples free. C. M. Lryrneton, Chicago. 


$49, AMONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 


Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Weekey, and Hanerr’s 
Bazax, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEeKex, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsorrmers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

‘The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 94 conte a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
Where received. Subscribers in'Canada must send 24 conte for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 

tates , 

Sigcbenrptions may commence st any time, When no date ta specl- 

fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 

with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 








Tras ror Apvertistne in Harrer’s WEEKLY ANP 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display. 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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CHRISTMAS & NEW YEARS 
PRESENTS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th St., N.Y. 





INDIA SHAWLS. | 


REAL POINT SHAWLS, 

LACE AND EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS, 
INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS, 

LACE OPERA SCARFS, 








GENUINE FURS. : 


LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN'S SEAL CAPS, GLOVES, 
AND COLLARS, 

FUR ROBES, 

FUR-LINED CARRIAGE CLOAKS. 












GENTLEMEN’S ROBE DE CHAMBRES. 
CARDIGAN, and SMOKING JACKETS. 


MEDICATED FLANNEL AND CASHMERE 
UNDERWEAR. 


SILK AND CASHMERE MUFFLERS, 
TIES, SCARFS, AND SUSPENDERS, 
STUDS AND SLEEVE-BUTTONS. 


KID GL 
CASTOR GLOVES. 
WOOL-LINED GLOVES. 


STRIPED FANCY COLORRD SILKS, 


at 75 cents per yard. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Dress Goons, Prints, &c., 


OUT IN DRESS LENGTHS, 


The above, for the convenience of CUSTOMERS, 
will be placed on a SEPARATE COUNTER. 


BROADWAY, cor. Nineteenth Street. 


MEARES’, 
SIXTH AVE. & NINETEENTH 8T,, 


GRAND EXPOSITION AND OPENING OF 


Christmas Novelties & Holiday Goods, 


TOYS, DOLLS, AND FANCY ARTICLES 


OF EVERY DESORIPTION, 
Embroidered Worsted Goods, Russia and Vienna 

Leather Glove and Handkerchief Boxes, Pocket-Books 

and Satchels, Willow Work-Stands, and Silk-Lined 

Work Baskets ——— 

EMBROIDERED LINEN SETS, CUFFS, & COLLARS. 

LADIES’ & GENTS’ INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS. 


DRESS GOODS ARRANGED EXPRESSLY FOR 


HOLIDAY PURCHASERS, 


All colors, 20c., 25c., 80c., 88c., 40c., and 50c. yard, and 
ata great reduction from former rates. 
Splendid Black Dress Silk, $1, $1 10, $1 28, and $1 35. 

Superior Black Dress Silk, $1'75, $2, and $2 25. 
FINE FRENCH FLOWERS & MILLINERY GOODS. 
Bonnet and Trimming Velvets. 
Real Point and Point Pe Laces, 
Real Thread, Guipure, Val., and Yak Laces, 
Real Thread and Point Applique Barbes. 
Handkerchiefs and Collars. 
Gents’ Smoking and Cardigan Jackets. 
Neck-Ties, Shirts, Gloves, and Mufflers. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Fine Silk Umbrellas. 

All forming a grand assortment so extensive and 
complete, having made all our purchases with a view 
to su plying the wants of parties purchasing for the 
Holidays, that strangers visiting the city, famili 
&c., can find every article both useful and ornamental! 
in this establishment, obviating the necessity of shop- 
ping in different stores, 
eE Store open Evenings to 9 o’clock 

till after the Holidays, 














RIsH.\RD MEARES, 
oo 


*, SIXT . AVE. AND NINETEENTH ST. 


HOLIDAY GOODS! 


Miller § Grant, 


No. 879 Broadway, 

In addition to reductions already made, 
will offer their entire Stock of LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, &c., during the Holi- 
day Season, at an additional discount of 


10 PER CENT. ON ALL PURCHASES. 

















FE TH E <THE LATEST, THE GREATEST, 


‘axp 
=x BEST TUNE BOOK xox 
Church Choirs of all Denominations, 
Price, $1.50. 
Per dozen $18.50. 


ABBY eet 


_ LEE & WALKER, 93 Ohestant Street, Philsdelphis, 


LEASANT and profitable employmentfor’ 

can be hed by taking subscriptions for W OMEN 
“WHAT OMAN SHOULD KNOW,” 
A complete book on the physiology, health, and life of 
women. Has sold yremend oust, and, a8 it is the only 
work of the kind ever written by a woman, is highly 
prized. Some lady agents have sold over 500 copies 
already. Notwithstanding the times, this book will 
sell ety Scape sheets and terms sent free, by 
J, M. STODDART & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


You ask WHY we can sell ¥irst 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
We answer—Itcosts less than 











Pemetaeteare tea ont 
rou nt ‘of whom make 
100 per en We have 


‘over SOO Bankers, Merchants, 

&c. (some of whom you may know), usin 

in ag Pintes and Territories. Please state where you saw 
notice, 


U.S. Plano Co. 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


a A MONTH to Male or Female Aj 
| SOF SLovM iy Company, Biddeford Me 
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A 
sought every opportunity 
to impress upon the mind 
of his son the fact that 
God takes care of all His 
creatures; that the falling 
sparrow attr: His atten- 
tion, and that His loving- 
Kindness. is over all his 
works: - Happening one 
day to see a crane wadin; 
in quest of food, the go 
man pointed ont'to his son 
the perfect adaptation of 
the crane to get his living 
in that manner. “See, 
said he, “ how his legs are 
formed for wading! What 
a long slender bill he has! 
Observe how nicely he folds 
his fect when putting them 
in or drawing them out of 
the water! He does not 
cause the slightest ripple ! 
He is thus enabled to ap- 
proach the fish: without 
giving them any notice of 
his arrival. My son,” said 
he, “itis impossible’ to look 
at that bird without recog- 
nizing the goodness of God 
in thus providing themeans 
of subsistence.” 

“Yes,” replied the boy, 
“TI think I see the good- 
ness of God, at least so far 
as the crane is concerned ; 
but, after all, father, don’t 
you think the arrangement 
a little rongh on the fish 2” 
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A man-got up before 
dawn Sunday morning: to 
see the sun rise, and was 
shot by the exasperated 
owner of a melon patch 
next door. In May last 
he made a similar effort, 
and was bitten’on the heel 
by a strange dog. He 
thinks of hiring a boy to 
do the early rising for his 
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A young man who be- 
longs to a club where eu- 
chre is the principal intel- 
lectual study took a young 
lady to church the’ other 
Sunday evening, and fell 
into a gentle doze before 
the minister had reached 
his “ thirdly.” He can not 
explain exactly how it hap- 
pened, but just as the rev- 
erend gentleman said some- 
thing about the “last 
trump,” the young man 
earnestly ejaculated, “Till 
goaloné!”. The young lady 
says the next time he can 
“go alone,” for she won't 
go with him. And she let 
him go home ajone, too! 


—— ee 

Dr. —, entering the hos- 
pital surgery, met Paddy 
Boyle, the orderly, and ask- 
ed him which he considered 
the most dangerous of the 
many cases then in hospi- 
tal. “That, Sir,” said Pad- 
dy, as with an’ indicative 
jerk of the thumb he point- 
ed to where on the table Jay 
a case of surgical instru- 
ments. 

ae 

An Trish juror having ap- 
plied to the judge to be ex- 
cused from serving on ac- 
count of deafness, the judge 
said, “‘Could you -hear my 
charge to the jury, Sir?” 

“Yes, I heard your hon- 
or’s charge,” said Paddy, 
“but I couldn’t make sense 
out of it.” 

Pat was let off. 
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Brigham Young preach- 
ed a sermon lately, in which 
he said that the sisters 
thought they had a good 
deal to bear, but if they 
could stand in the shoes of 
their husbands they would 
know what trials and per- 











family. 


—_-—_——_ 

A California man of let- 
ters has taken to farming, 
and posted the following 
notice in his fleld: “Con- 
foozilation to any man or 
woman's cows or oxen if they gits in these air oats, 
sai eye ; his or her tail will be cut off, as the case may 
be. A man eye um, and pay.mi taxes, but confoozila- 
tion to a man who lets his critters run loose, sai eye.” 

eet 

In the earliest days of the human race, when popu- 
lation was more sparse than it has ever been since, 
and introductions were also scarce, with little or none 
of form or ceremony attending them—“ no cards”— 


our first parents, after their first surprise, had to in- | 


troduce themselves to one another, though the fol- 
lowing ope is not found on record: 

Avam. “Madam, I’m Adam.” 

Eye. “Adam, I’m madam.” (They embrace. 


eeceaRieaiacess 

A veteran officer observes, ‘‘I never place reliance 
on a man who is telling what he would have done had 
he been there. Ihave noticed that somehow this kind 
of people never do get there.” 


wr 

Sentimental young men insist that it is impossible 
to talk Jove to the suburban belle beneath the trees 
and in the moonlight, owing to the interposition of 
the caterpillars, that even crawl between clasped hands 
and beating hearts. 


epee 
“There are people,” said_a gentleman to a friend, 
“who never see an afflicted person but they pray to 
Heaven to be delivered from a similar infirmity. Now 
I ere See a blind man without praying to be deaf.” 
“Why?” 
“ Because I am conscious that he 18 going to play a 
clarionet or a hand-organ to me.” 


Sone ns 

“John,” said a gentleman to the beadle of a coun- 
try parish, “‘ye hae been sae long about the minister’s 
hand that I dare say ye could preach a sermon yoursel’ 
now.” 

“Ah, no, Sir,” replied John; “I couldna preach a 
sermon, but maybe I could draw an inference.” ' 

“Weel, John,” said:the querist, mnInoHNg the quiet 
vanity of the beadle, ‘‘ what inference could ye draw 
frae this text, ‘A wild ass snuffeth up the wind at her 
pleasure ?’” 

“ Weel, Sir, I wad draw this inference—he wad snuff 
a lang time before he wad fatten upon’t.” 
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STREET NUISANCES. 





WHAT A DREADFUL STORY—AND DIDN’T HE CATCH IT NEXT MORNING! 


Wire oF u1s Bosom. ‘Why, Charles, aren’t you ashamed to come Home in such a disgracefill State? 
Lorp or Creation. ‘ Been, m’Dear—hic—been hear Lecshur Young Men’s Christian Shoshiashun.” 


The omission of a comma has frequently given a 
very awkward turn to a sentence. We remember an 
epitaph which suffered severely from such an over- 
sight. It ran pretty much as follows: 

* Erected to the memory of John Phillips, accident- 
ally shot as a mark of affection by his brother.” 


eegeneee 

‘A young gentleman at Kansas City sent seventy-five 
cents to New York recently for a method of writing 
without pen or ink.. He received the following in- 
scription, in large type, on a card—“ Write with a 


pencil.” 


It was a very ungrateful person who sent, by carrier- 
pigeon, the following message to his place in the coun- 
try: “Send basket of early green pease by express 
train; pack the bearer of this in with them, as he is a 
plump bird, and I intend to eat him with them.” 


eo 

Some melancholy-minded burglars recently entered 
an undertaker’s shop and stole a coffin. The proprie- 
tor announces that if any of them will come again he 
will furnish them with a corpse to put in it. 


—_>——_ 

An enthusiastic African,-who had ‘spent de winter 
in Jamaky,” found it an earthly Paradise. Hesaid he 
could “lie abed, and, ne his arms out de windy, 
pick oranges, pine-apples, and Jamaky rum right off de 


trees.” ° 


In Nevada a conten nanye Digger Indian sat watch- 
ing a party of base-ball players, who seemed to him to 
be working very hard. “Turning to one of them, he 
asked, “‘ How much you get one day 2?” 

Gaueen ep neesees 


“ How old is your mamma?” asked a love-smitten 
old bachelor of the daughter of the widow who had 
enchanted him. 

**T don’t know, Sir; ma’s age varies from forty-three 
to twenty-five,” was the artless reply, and the bachelor 
was disenchanted. 


aS 

A doctor out West wants the custom of tolling bells 
for funerals discontinued. It has a depressing effect 
upon the sick, and can not prove a source of much en- 
joyment to the departed. 















































No. 1. 


Depicted To Lazy Store-Keerers wHo sweep our CLoups or’ Dust AND Dirt IN THE MORNING 
UPON THE PEOPLE PASSING, 


“Well, neighbor, what is the most Christian news 
this morning ?” said a gentleman to a friend. 

“T have just bought a barrel of flour for a poor 
woman.” 

“Just like you! Who is it you have made happy 
by your charity this time 2” 


“My wife!” 


An exhorter recommended the Christian religion to 
the ungodly, because he had “ been a church-member 
fifteen years, and it hadn’t cost him but 18% cents,” 





a 
Why is a beefsteak like a locomotive 2—It’s not of 
much account without it's tender, 


wepeerge on 

An Irishman has defined nothing to be a footless 
stocking without legs, A description by another Em- 
eralder is better. “What is nothing ?” he was asked. 
“Shut your eyes and you will see it,” said Pat. 


Peay 

‘The custodian of what had been Garibaldi’s straw- 
stuffed bed in Ischia was heard to mutter, on seeing a 
lady carrying away a few straws as a relic, “They will 
doit! I've stuffed it six times already since the general 


left.” 


A bachelor friend compares a shirt button to life, be- 
cause it so often hangs by a thread. 


feats gece 

In a late severe gale a lady asked a neighbor if he 
was not afraid his house would blow away. “Ohno,” 
was the answer, ‘‘ the mortgage on it is so heavy as to 
make that impossible.” 





ee 
An iron will, a silvery voice, plenty of brass, and a 


modicum of tin win golden opinions. 


ee 
A Boston dry-goods dealer advertises ‘‘ financial 


crash towels.” 


It is on record that Adam, the first man to receive a 
land grant, died poor and miserable. 


Ss 

How did Robinson Crusoe know that he was on an 
inhabited island ?—Because he saw a great swell pitch- 
ing into a little cove. 


STREET NUISANCES. 


One oF Hose Cettic Lapies LOADED WITH Provisions, HAMS, ET 
DISTURBING THE PASSENGERS IN THE CAR—WITH ABOUT THi 


Where on Earth have you been?” 


plexities are. “Just fancy 
a man,” said the prophet, 
“with’ two, or three, of 
half a dozen beloved wives 
catching him on one side, 
and, before he can take 
“. half a dozen steps, more 
| wives catching him on the other, and ‘I want this,’ 
‘T want that,’‘This is not right,’ and so on; their 
mind just pulled to pieces.” 


a ee 
A successful joke was the other day played upon an 
enthusiastic band of archwologists who explored the 
ee old town of Banbury in search of antique lore. 
the following was sent to the secretary as an inscrip- 
tion copied from the corner-stone of an old fabric that 
had been recently pulled down: 


“SEOGEH SREVE EREH WOISUME VAHL 
LAH SEHS.8E OTRE! 





NOED IkYD ALE NIFAE ESOTS SOROY 
RUB NABOT ES ROHK CO CAED IR,” 


After the learned heads of the savants had been puz- 
zled for a while, one of their number hit upon the ex- 
pedient of reading the learned inscription backward, 
when it was found to be an ingenious transposition of 
a well-known nursery rhyme, ‘ Ride a cock-horse,” etc. 


ease 

Boys who disturb camp-meeting by crying “ Amen” 
in the wrong place, and remarking “Glory” with more 
zeal than judgment, should read and ponder the fate 
of thirteen small boys in Kansas. These thirteen ill- 
| advised boys were guilty, so the stor goes, of dis- 

turbing a Kansas camp-meeting b; thalsting upon 
shouting ‘‘ Amen” when a very muscular preacher, who 
prided himself on his voice, was singing ahymn. ’ The 
preacher bore it for some time, but finally becomin, 
filled with righteous wrath, he descended from the ne 

it, and, never once interrupting his hymn, mugcenstve: 
ly. reversed and spanked the thirteen small boys. As 
his avenging hand descended, and the dust of the small 
boys filled the air, the rest of the congregation shout- 
ed’in rapture, and encouraged him with loud cries of 
“Go on, brother, go on!” "Then he returned to the 
| pulpit, still singing, and those boys went half a mile 
| away behind a hay-stack, and Jay down with their 
faces to the ground and wept bitterly. 


es 

When you see a little girl with odd gaiters on her 
feet, a crownless jockey on her head, three brown pa- 
per packages in her arms, and a mouthful of candy, 
you may know her mother is washing. 











No. 2.—IN A CITY RAILROAD CAR. 


TRYING TO HOLD ON WITHOUT 
USUAL SUCCESS. 
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Supprexent, Drcemper 27, 1873.] HARPER’S BAZAR. 








HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL. 


“Jacko had his pipe still alight when Heathcote returned. ‘You young monke id he, ‘have you been using matches? ‘Why not, Mr. Harry? Don’t the grass 
burn teady, Mr. Harry? My word! Then Jacko stooped down, li other match, and showed Heathcote the burned patch.”—CuapTer II. 


lap, the elder having seen some fifteen months | Old Bates says that when the gum leaves crack- 
HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL. of its existence, and the younger three months. | Je, as they do now, before Christmas, there won't 
- “He has been out since seven, and I don’t think | be a blade of grass by the end of February.” 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. he’s had a mouthful,” the wife had just said, “T hate Old Ba said they “He al- 
‘ *¢Oh, Harry, you must be half starved, ’ 
———— exclaimed, jumping up to greet him, and throw- 
ing her arm round his bare neck. 

CHAPTER'L evening. He was married, and with him and “I’m about whole melted,” he said, as he is side of the Mary,” said her husband. From 
his wife lived his wi sister. At that some- | kissed her. ‘In the name of cha: give me | all this I trust the reader will understand that 
what late’ hour he walked in among the two | a nobbler. I did getia bit of damper and a | the Christmas to which he is introduced 

Just a fortnight before Christmas, 1871, | young women; and another much older woman | pannikin of tea up at the German’s hut; but | the Christmas with which he is intimate on this 
young man, twenty-four of age, returned | who was prep: g the table for dinner. The | I never was so hot or so thi in my life. | sideof the equator—a Christmas of blazing fires 
’clock in the | wife and the w ister each had a child in her | We're going to haye it in earnest, this-time. |, in-doors, and\of sleet nd snow and frost out- 
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side—but the Christmas of Australia, in which 
happy land the Christmas fires are apt to be 
lighted—or to light themselyes—when they are 
by no means needed. 

The young man who had just returned home 
had on a flannel shirt, a pair of mole-skin trow- 
sers, and an old straw hat, battered nearly out 
of all shape. He had no coat, no waistcoat, no 
braces, and nothing round his neck. Round 
his waist there was a strap or belt, from the 
front of which hung a small pouch, and, behind, 
a knifein a case, And stuck into a loop in the 
belt, made for the purpose, there was a small 
brier-wood pipe. As he dashed his hat off, 
wiped his brow, and threw himself into a rock- 
ing-chair, he certainly was rough to look at, 
but by all who understood Australian life he 
would have been taken to be a gentleman. He 
was a young squatter, well known west of the 
Mary River, in Queensland. Harry Heathcote 
of Gangoil, who owned 30,000 sheep of his own, 
was a magistrate in those parts, and able to hold 
his own among his neighbors, whether rough or 
gentle ; and some neighbors he had, very rough, 
who made it almost necessary that a man should 
be able to be rough also, on occasions, if he de- 
sired to live among them without injury. Heath- 
cote of Gangoil could do allthat. Men said of 
him that he was too imperious, too masterful, 
too much inclined to think that allthings should 
be made to go as he would have them. Young 
as he was, he had been altogether his own mas- 
ter since he was of age—and not only his own 
master, but the master also of all with whom 
he was brought into contact from day to day. 
In his life he conversed but seldom with any 
but those who were dependent on him, nor had 
he done so for the last three years. At an age 
at which young men at home are still subject 
to pastors and masters, he had sprung at once 
into patriarchal power, and, being a man de- 
termined to thrive, had become laborious and 
thoughtful beyond his years. 

Harry Heathcote had been left an orphan, 
with a small fortune in money, when he was 
fourteen. For two years after that he had 
consented to remain quietly at school, but at 
sixteen he declared his purpose of emigrating. 
Boys less than himself in stature got above him 
at school, and he had not liked it, For a 
twelvemonth he was opposed by his guardian ; 
but at the end of the year he was fitted forth 
for the colony. The guardian was not sorry to 
be quit of him, but prophesied that he would be 
home again before a year was over. The lad 
had not returned, and it was now a settled con- 
viction among all who knew him that he would 
make or mar his fortune in the new land that 
he had chosen. 

He was a tall, well-made young fellow, with 
fair hair and a good-humored smile, but ever 
carrying in his countenance marks of what his 
enemies called pig-headedness, his acquaint- 
ances obstinacy, and those who loved him 
firmness. His acquaintances were, perhaps, 
right, for he certainly was obstinate. Hewould 
take no man’s advice, he would submit himself to 
no man, and in the conduct of his own business 
preferred to trust to his own insight rather than 
to the experience of others. It would some- 
times occur that he had to pay heavily for his 
obstinacy. But, on the other hand, the lessons 
which he learned he learned thoroughly. And 
he was kept right in his trade by his own inde- 
fatigable industry. That trade was the growth 
of wool. He was a breeder of sheep on a Queens- 
land sheep-run, and his flocks ran far afield over 
a vast territory of which he was the only lord. 
His house was near the river Mary, and beyond 
the river his domain did not extend ; but around 
him on his own side of the river he could ride 
for ten miles in each direction without getting 
off his own pastures. He was master, as far as 
his mastership went, of 120,000 acres—almost 
an English county—and it was the pride of his 
heart to put his foot off his own territory as 
seldom as possible. He sent his wool annual- 
ly down to Brisbane, and received his stores, 
tea and sugar, flour and brandy, boots, clothes, 
tobacco, etc., once or twice a year from thence. 
But the traffic did not require his own presence 
at the city. So self-contained was the work- 
ing of the establishment that he was never call- 
ed away by his business, unless he went to see 
some lot of highly bred sheep which he might 
feel disposed to buy; and as for pleasure, it 
had come to be altogether beyond the purpose 
of his life to go in quest of that. When the 
work of the day was over, he would lie at his 
length upon rugs in the veranda, with a pipe in 
his mouth, while his wife sat over him reading 
a play of Shakspeare or the last novel that had 
come to them from England. 

He had married a fair girl, the orphan daugh- 
ter of a bankrupt squatter whom he had met in 
Sydney, and had brought her and her sister into 
the Queensland bush with him. His wife idol- 
ized him. His sister-in-law, Kate Daly, loved 
him dearly—as she had cause to do, for he had 
proved himself to be a very brother to her; but 
she feared him also somewhat. The people 
about the Mary said that she was fairer and 
sweeter to look at even than the elder sister. 
Mrs. Heathcote was the taller of the two, and 
the larger-featured. She certainly was the 
higher in intellect, and the fittest to be the 
mistress of such an establishment as that at 
Gangoil, 
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When he had washed his hands and face, 
and had swallowed the very copious but weak 
allowance of brandy-and-water which his wife 
mixed for him, he took the eldest boy on his 
lap and fondled him, ‘‘ By George!” he said, 
‘old fellow, you sha’n’t be a squatter,” 

“*Why not, Harry ?” asked his wife. 


“ Becayse I don’t want him te break his | 


heart every day of his life.” 

‘Are you always breaking yours? I to~ ght 
your heart was pretty well hardened now.” 

«When a man talks of his heart, you and Kate 
are thinking of loves and doves, of course. 

“I wasn’t thinking of loves and ~oves, 
Harry,” said Kate. ‘‘I was thinking how very 
hot it must have been to-day. W. couvi” onl, 
bear it in the veranda by keeping ie i ai 
always wet. I don’t wonder that on \ ex 
troubled.” 

“That comes from heaven or Providence, 
or from something that one knows to be unas- 
sailable, and therefore one can put up with it, 
Even if one gets a sun-stroke one does not 
complain. The sun has a right to be there, 
and is no interloper, like a free-selector. I 
can’t understand why free-selectors and mos- 
quitoes should have been introduced into the 
arrangements of the world.” 

“IT s'pose the poor must live somewheres, 
and ’squiters too,” said Mrs. Growler, the old 
maid-seryant, as she put a boiled leg of mutton 
on the table. ‘Now, Mr. Harry, if yon’re 
hungered, there’s something for you to eat in 
spite of the free-selectors.” 

“Mrs, Growler,” said the master, ‘‘ excuse 
me for saying that you jump to conclusions,” 

“ My jumping is pretty well-nigh done,” said 
the old woman. 

“ By no means. I find that old people can 
jump quite as briskly as young. You have 
rebuked me under the impression that I was 
grudging something to the poor. Let me ex- 
plain to you that a free-selector may be, and 
very often is, a rich man, He whom I had in 
my mind is not a poor man, though I won't 
swear but what he will be before a year is over.” 

“*T know who you mean, Mr. Harry; you 
mean the Medlicots. A very nice gentleman 
is Mr. Medlicot, and a very nice old lady is 
Mrs. Medlicot. And a deal of good they’re 
going to do, by all accounts.” 

“Now, Mrs. Growler, that will do,” said the 
wife. 

The dinner consisted of a boiled leg of mut- 
ton, a large piece of roast beef, potatoes, onions, 
and an immense pot of tea. No glasses were 
even put upon the table. The two ladies had 
dressed for dinner, and were bright and pretty 
as they would have been in a country house at 
home ; but Harry Heathcote had sat down just 
as he had entered the room, 

‘I know you are tired to death,” said his wife, 
“when I see you eat your dinner like that.” 

“Tt isn’t being tired, Mary; I’m not partic- 
ularly tired. But I must be off again in about 
an hour.” 

“ Out again to-night ?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

‘On horseback ?” 

“ How else? Old Bates and Mickey are in 
their saddles still, I don’t want to have my 
fences burned as soon as they’re put up. It’s 
a ticklish thing to think that a spark of fire 
any where about the place might ruin me, and 
to know at the same time that every man about 
the run and every swagsman that passes along 
have matches in their pockets, There isn’t a 
pipe lighted on Gangoil this time of the year 
that mightn’t make a beggar of you and me. 
That’s another reason why I wouldn’t have the 
young un a squatter.” 

“T declare I think that squatters have more 
trouble than any people in the world,” said 
Kate Daly. 

“‘Free-selectors have their own troubles too, 
Kate,” said he. 

It must’ be explained as we go on that 
Heathcote felt that he had received a great 
and peculiar grievance from the hands of one 
Medlicot, a stranger who had lately settled near 
him, and that this last remark referred to a 
somewhat favorable opinion which had been 
expressed about this stranger by the two ladies. 
It was a little unfair, as having been addressed 
specially to Kate, intending as it did to im- 
ply that Kate had better consider the matter 
well before she allowed her opinion of the 
stranger to become dangerously favorable; for 
in truth she had said no more than her sister. 

“The Medlicots’ troubles will never trouble 
mé, Harry,” she said. 

“‘T hope not, Kate; nor mine either more 
than we can help.” 

“‘But they do,” said Mary. 
me, and her too, very much.” 

“A man’s back should be broad enough to 
bear all that for himself,” said Harry. ‘‘I get 
ashamed of myself when I grumble, and yet 
one seems to be surly if one doesn’t say what 
one’s thinking.” 

“TI hope you'll always tell me what you're 
thinking, dear.” 

‘Well, I suppose I shall—till this fellow is 
old enough to be talked to, and to be made to 
bear the burden of his father’s care.” 

“ By that time, Harry, you will have got rich, 
and we shall all be in England, sha’n’t we?” 

“T don’t know about being rich, but we shall 
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have been free-selected off Gangoil.—Now, 
Mrs. Growler, we’ve done dinner, and Ill have 
a pipe before I make another start. Is Jacko 
in the kitchen? Send him through to me on 
to the veranda.” 

Gangoil was decidedly in the bush—accord- 
ing to common Australian parlance, all sheep 
stations are in the bush, even though there 
should not be a tree or shrub within sight. 
They who live away from the towns live a 
‘*bush life.” Small towns, as they grow up, 
are called bush towns, as we talk of country 
towns. The “bush,” indeed, is the country 
generally. But the Heathcotes lived absolute- 
ly and actu: lly in the bush. There are Aus- 
tralian pastures which consist of plains on 
which not a tree is to be seen for miles; but 
others are forests, so far extending that their 
limits are almost unknown. Gangoil was sur- 
iounded by forest, in some places so close as to 
be impervious to men and almost to animals, in 
which the undergrowth was thick and tortu- 
ous and almost platted, through which no path 
could be made without an axe, but of which 
the greater portions were open, without any 
under-wood, between which the sheep could 
wander at their will, and men could ride, with 
a sparse surface of coarse grass, which after 
rain would be luxuriant, but in hot weather 
would be scorched down to the ground. At 
such times—and those times were by far the 
more common—a stranger would wonder where 
the sheep would find thei: feed. Immediately 
round the house, or statiou, us ‘¢ was called, 
about one hundred acres had )en cleared, or 
nearly cleared, with a few trees left here and 
there for ornament or shade. i*urther afield, 
but still round the home quarters, the trees had 
been destroyed, the run of the sap having bee. 
stopped by ‘‘ringing” the bark; but they -till 
stood like troops of skeletons, and would stand, 
very ugly to look at, till they fell, in the course 
of nature, by reason of their own rottenness. 
There was a man always at work about the 
place — Boscobel he was called — whose sole 
business was to destroy the timber after this 
fashion, so that the air might get through to 
the grasses, and that the soil might be relieved 
from the burden of nurturing the forest trees. 

For miles around the domain was divided 
into paddocks, as they were there called; but 
these were so large that a stranger might wan- 
der in one of them for a day and never discover 
that he was inclosed. ‘There were five or six 
paddocks on the Gangoil run, each of which 
comprised over ten thousand acres, and as all 
the land was undulating, and as the timber was 
around you every where, one paddock was ex- 
actly like another, The scenery in itself was 
fine, for the trees were often large, and here 
and there rocky knolls would crop up, and 
there were broken crevices in the ground; 
but it was all alike. A stranger would wonder 
that any one straying from the house should 
find his way back to it. There were sundry 
bush houses here and there, and the so-called 
road to the coast from the wide pastoral dis- 
tricts further west passed across the run; but 
these roads and tracks would travel hither and 
thither, new tracks being opened from time to 
time by the heavy wool drays and store wag- 
ons, as in wet weather the ruts on the old 
tracks would become insurmountable. 

The station itself was certainly very pretty. 
It consisted of a cluster of cottages, each of 
which possessed a ground-floor only. No such 
luxury as stairs was known at Gangoil. It 
stood about half a mile from the Mary River, 
on the edge of a creek which ran into it. The 
principal edifice, that in which the Heathcotes 
lived, contained only ne sitting-room, and a 
bedroom on each sidx of it; but in truth there 
was another room, very spacious, in which the 
family really passed their time; and this was 
the veranda which ran along the front and two 
ends of the house. It was twelve feet broad, 
and, of course, of great length. Here was clus= 
tered the rocking-chairs, and sofas, and work- 
tables, and very often the cradle of the family. 
Here stood Mrs, Heathcote’s sewing-machine, 
and here the master would sprawl at his length, 
while his wife, or his wife’s sister, read to him. 
It was here, in fact, that they lived, having a 
parlor simply for their meals. Behind the 
main edifice there stood, each apart, various 
buildings, forming an irregular quadrangle. 
The kitchen came first, with a small adjacent 
chamber in which slept the Chinese man-cook, 
Sing Sing, as he had come to be called; then 
the cottage, consisting also of three rooms and 
a small veranda, in which lived Harry’s super- 
intendent, commonly known as Old Bates, a 
man who had been a squatter once himself, 
and having lost his all in bad times, now work- 
ed for a small salary. In the cottage two of 
the rooms were devoted to hospitality when, 
as was not unusual, guests, known or unknown, 
came that way; and here Harry himself would 
sleep, if the entertainment of other ladies 
crowded the best apartments, Then at the 
back of the quadrangle was the store, perhaps 
of all the buildings the most important. In 
here was kept a kind of shop, which was sup- 
posed, according to an obsolete rule, to be open 
for custom for half a day twice a week. The 
exigencies of the station did not allow of this 
regularity ; but after some fashion the shop was 
maintained, Tea was to be bought there, arid) 
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sugar, tobacco, and pickles, jam, nails, boots, 
hats, flannel shirts, and mole-skin trowsers. 
Any body who came might buy, but the inten- 
tion was to provide the station hands, who 
would otherwise have had to go or send thirty 
miles for the supply of their wants, Very lit- 
tle money was taken here, generally none. 
But the quantity of pickles, jam, and tobacco 
sold was great. The men would consume 
large quantities of these bush delicacies, and 
the cost would be deducted from their wages. 
The tea and sugar, and flour also, were given 
out weekly, as rations—so much a week—and 
meat was supplied to them after the same fash- 
ion. For it was the duty of this young auto- 
cratic patriarch to find provisions for all who 
were employed around him, For such luxu- 
ries as jam and tobacco the men paid them- 
selves. 

On the fourth side of the quadrangle was a 
rough coach-house, and rougher stables, The 
carriage part of the establishment consisted of 
two “buggies”—so called always in the bush 
—open carriages on four wheels, one of which 
was intended to hold two and the other four 
sitters. A Londoner looking at them would 
have declared them to be hopeless ruins; but 
Hairy Heathcote still made wonderful journeys 
in them, taking care generally that the wheels 
were sound, and using ropes for the repair of 
dilapidations. The stables were almost un- 
necessary, as the horses, of which the supply at 
Gangoil was very large, roamed in the horse 
paddock, 2 comparatively small inclosure con- 
taining not above three or four hundred acres, 
and were driven up as they were wanted. One 
horse was ulways kept close at home with which 
to catch the others; but this horse, for handi- 
ness, was generally hitched to 2 post outside 
the kitchen door. Harry was proud of his 
horses, and was sometimes heard to say that 
few men in Zngland had a loi of thirty at hand 
as he had, cut of which so many would be able 
to carry a man eighty miles in eigh* hours at a 
moment’s notice, But his stable arrangements 
would not have commanded respec: in the 
“Shires,” The animals were never groomed, 
never fed, and mos* of them never shod. They 
lived upon grass, and, as he always said, “cut 
their own bread-and-butter” for themselves. 

Gangoil was certainly very pretty. The ve- 
randa was covered in with striped blinds, so that 
when the sun shone hot, or when the rains fell 
heavily, or when the mosquitoes were more than 
usually troublesome, there might be something 
of the protection of an inclosed room. Up all 
the posts there were flowering creepers, which 
covered the front with greenery even when the 
flowers were wanting. From the front of the 
house down to the creek there was a pleasant 
falling garden—heart-breaking, indeed, in re- 
gard to vegetables, for the opossums always 
came first, and they who followed the opos- 
sums got but little. But the garden gave a 
pleasant home-like look to the place, and was 
very dear to Harry, who was, perhaps, indiffer- 
ent in regard to pease and tomatoes. Harry 
Heathcote was very proud of the place, for he 
had made it all himself, having pulled down a 
wretched barrack that he had found there. But 
he was far prouder of his wool-shed, which he 
had also built, and which he regarded as first 
and foremost among wool-sheds in those parts. 
By-and-by we shall be called on to visit the 
wool-shed, Though Heathcote had done all 
this for Gangoil, it must be understood that the 
vast extent of territory over which his sheep 
ran was by no means his own property. He 
was simply the tenant of the Crown, paying a 
rent computed at so much a sheep. He had, 
indeed, purchased the ground on which his 
house stood, but this he had done simply to 
guard himself against other purchasers, These 
other purchasers were the bane of his exist- 
ence, the one great sorrow which, as he said, 
broke his heart. 

While he was speaking, a rough-looking lad, 
about sixteen years of age, came through the 
parlor to the veranda, dressed very much like 
his master, but unwashed, uncombed, and with 
that wild look which falls upon those who wan- 
der about the Australian plains, living a nomad 
life. This was Jacko—so called, and no one 
knew him by any other name—a lad whom 
Heathcote had picked up about six months 
since, and who had become a favorite. ‘‘The 
old woman says as you was wanting me?” sug- 
gested Jacko, 

“Going to be fine to-night, Jacko?” 

Jacko went to the edge of the veranda and 
looked up to thesky. ‘‘ My word! little squall 
a-coming,” he said. 

“TJ wish it would come from ten thonsand 
buckets,” said the master. 

“No buckets at all,” said Jacko, 
the horses, master ?” 

*¢Of course I want the horses, and I want 
you to come with me. There are two horses 
saddled there; I'll ride Hamlet.” 


“Want 





CHAPTER II. 
A NIGHT’S RIDE. 


Harry jumped from the ground, kissed his 
wife, called her‘old girl,” and told her to be 





happy, and (got on-his t the garden 
) Bate, ’ Both'the tadies cam CSeddeeionas to 
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see him start. ‘It’s as dark as pitch,” said 
Kate Daly. 

“‘That’s because you have just come out of 
the light.” 

“But it is dark—quite dark. You won't be 
late, will you?” said the wife. 

“I can’t be very early, as it’s near ten now. 
I shall be back about twelve.” So saying, he 
broke at once into a gallop, and vanished into 
the night, his young groom scampering after 
him. 

“‘Why should he go out now?” Kate said to 
her sister. 

“ He is afraid of fire.” 

“<But he can’t prevent the fires by riding 
about in the dark. I suppose the fires come 
from the heat.” 

“He thinks they come from enemies, and 
he has heard something. One wretched man 
may do so much when every thing is dried to 
tinder. I do so wish it would rain.” 

The night, in truth, was very dark. It was 
now midsummer, at which time with us the 
days are so long that the coming of the one al- 
most catches the departure of its predecessor. 
But Gangoil was not far outside the tropics, 
and there were no long summer nights. The 
heat was intense; but there was a low sough- 
ing wind which seemed to moan among the 
trees without moving them. As they crossed 
the little home inclosure and the horse pad- 
dock, the track was just visible, the trees be- 
ing dead and the spaces open. About half a 
mile from the house, while they were still in 
the horse paddock, Harry turned from the 
track, and Jacko, of course, turned with him, 
“You can sit your horse jumping, Jacko?” he 
asked. 

“My word! jump like glory,” answered 
Jacko. He was soon tried. Harry rode at 
the bush fence—which was not, indeed, much 
of a fence, made of logs lengthways and cross- 
ways, about three feet and a half high—and 
went over it. Jacko followed him, rushing his 
horse at the leap, losing his seat and almost 
falling over the animal's shoulders as he came 
tothe ground. ‘‘My word !” said Jacko, just 
saving himself by a scramble; ‘who ever saw 
the like of that?” 

“Why don’t you sit in your saddle, you stu- 
pid young duffer ?” 

“Sit in my saddle! Why don’t he jump 
proper? Well, you go on. I don’t know 
that I’m a duffer. Duffer, indeed! My word!” 
Heathcote had turned to the left, leaving the 
track, which was, indeed, the main road toward 
the nearest town and the coast, and was now 
pushing on through the forest with no pathway 
at all to guide him. To ordinary eyes the at- 
tempt to steer any course would have been 
hopeless. But an Australian squatter, if he 
have any well-grounded claim to the character 
of a bushman, has eyes which are not ordinary, 
and he has, probably, nurtured within himself, 
unconsciously, topographical instincts which are 
unintelligible to the inhabitants of cities. Har- 
ry, too, was near his own home, and went for- 
ward through the thick gloom without a doubt, 
Jacko following him faithfully, In about half 
an hour they came to another fence, but now 
it was too absolutely dark for jumping. Harry 
had not seen it till he was close to it, and then 
he pulled up his horse. ‘ My word! why don’t 
you jump away, Mr. Harry? Who's a duffer 
now?” 

‘Hold your tongue, or I'll put my whip across 
your back. Get down and help me pull a log 
away. The horses couldn’t see where to put 
their feet.” Jacko did as he was bid, and 
worked hard, but still grumbled at having been 
called a duffer. The animals were quickly led 
over, the logs were replaced, and the two were 
again galloping through the forest. 

“<T thought you were making for the wool- 
shed,” said Jacko. 

““We're eight miles beyond the wool-shed,” 
said Harry. They had now crossed another 
paddock, and had come to the extreme fence 
on the run. The Gangoil pastures extended 
much further, but in that direction had not as 
yet been inclosed. Here they both got off 
their horses and walked along the fence till 
they came to an‘ opening, with a slip panel, or 
movable bars, which had been Heathcote’s in- 
tended destination. ‘‘ Hold the horses, Jacko, 
till I come back,” he said. 

Jacko, when alone, nothing daunted by the 
darkness or solitude, seated himself on the top 
rail, took out a pipe, and struck a match. When 
the tobacco was ignited he dropped the match 
on the dry grass at his feet, and a little flame 
instantly sprung up. The boy waited a few 
seconds till the flames began to run, and then 
putting his feet together on the ground stamped 
out the incipient fire. ‘*My word!” said Jacko 
to himself, ‘it’s easy done, anyway.” 

Harry went on to the left for about half a mile, 
and then stood leaning against the fence. It 
was very dark, but he was now looking oyer into 
an inclosure which had been altogether cleared 
of trees, and which, as he knew well, had been 
cultivated and was covered with sugar-canes, 
Where he stood he was not distant above a 
quarter of a mile from the river, and the field 
before him ran down to the banks. This was 
the selected land of Giles Medlicot—two years 
since a portion of his own run, which had now 
been purchased from the government—for the 





loss of which he had received and was entitled 
to receive no compensation. And the matter 
was made worse for him by the fact that the 
interloper had come between him and the riv- 
er. But he was not standing here near mid- 
night merely to exercise his wrath by strain- 
ing his eyes through the darkness at his neigh- 
bor’s crops. He put his finger into his mouth 
to wet it, and then held it up that he might 
discover which way the light breath of wind 
was coming. ‘There was still the low moan 
to be heard continually through the forest, and 
yet not a leaf seemed to be moved. After a 
while he thought he caught a sound, and put 
his ear down to the ground. He distinctly 
heard a footstep, and rising up, walked quickly 
toward the spot whence the noise came. 

“Who's that?” he said, as he saw the figure 
of a man standing on his side of the fence, and 
leaning against it, with a pipe in his mouth. 

“Who are you?” replied the man on the 
fence. ‘‘My name is Medlicot.” 

“Oh, Mr. Medlicot, is it ?” 

“‘Is that Mr. Heathcote? Good-night, Mr. 
Heathcote. You are going about at a late hour 
of the night.” 

‘“*T have to go about early and late; but I 
ain’t later than you.” 

“I'm close at home,” said Medlicot. 

“TI am, at any rate, on my own run,” said 
Harry. 

“You mean to say that I am trespassing?” 
said the other; ‘‘ because I can very soon jump 
back over the fence.” 

“T didn’t mean that at all, Mr. Medlicot ; 
any body is welcome on my run, night or day, 
who knows how to behave himself.” 

‘I hope I'm included in that list.” 

“Just so; of course. Considering the state 
that every thing is in, and all the damage that 
a fire would do, I rather wish that people would 
be a little more careful about smoking.” 

“My canes, Mr. Heathcote, would burn quite 
as quickly as your grass.” 

**Tt is not only the grass, I’ve a hundred 
miles of fencing on the run which is as dry as 
tinder, not to talk of the station and the wool- 
shed.” 

“They sha’n’t suffer from my neglect, Mr. 
Heathcote.” 

“You have men about who mayn’t be so 
careful. The wind, such as it is, is coming 
right across from your place. If there were 
light enough, I could show you three or four 
patches where there has been fire within half.a 
mile of this spot. There was a log burning 
there for two or three days, not long ago, which 
was lighted by one of your men.” 

“That was a fortnight since. There was 
no heat then, and the men were boiling their 
kettle. I spoke about it.” 

“A log like that, Mr. Medlicot, will burn for 
weeks sometimes. I'll tell you fairly what I’m 
afraid of. There’s a man with you whom I 
turned out of the shed last shearing, and I 
think he might put a match down—not by ac- 
cident.” 

“You mean Nokes. As far as I know, he’s 
a decent man. You wouldn’t have me not 
employ a man just because you had dismissed 
him?” 

“Certainly not; that is, I shouldn’t think of 
dictating to you about such a thing.” 

“Well, no, Mr, Heathcote, I suppose not. 
Nokes has got to earn his bread, though you did 
dismiss him, I don’t know that he’s not as 
honest a man as you or I.” 

“‘If so, there’s three of us very bad; that’s 
all, Mr. Medlicot, Good-night; and if you'll 
trouble yourself to look after the ash of your 
tobagco it might be the saving of me and all I 
have.” So saying, he turned round, and made 
his way back to the horses. 

Medlicot had placed himself on the fence dur- 
ing the interview, and he still kept his seat. 
Of course he was now thinking of the man who 
had just left him, whom he declared to himself 
to be an ignorant, prejudiced, ill-constituted 
eur, ‘‘I believe in his heart he thinks that 
I'm going to set fire to his run,” he said, almost 
aloud. ‘And because he grows wool he thinks 
himself aboye every body in the colony. He 
occupies thousands of acres, and employs three 
or four men, I till about two hundred, and 
maintain thirty families, But he is such a pig 
that he can’t understand all that; and he thinks 
that I must be something low because I’ve 
bought with my own money a bit of land which 
never belonged to him, and which he couldn’t 
use.” Such was the nature of Giles Medlicot’s 
soliloquy as he sat swinging his legs, and still 
smoking his pipe, on the fence which divided 
his sugar-cane from the other young man’s run, 

And Harry Heathcote uttered his soliloquy 
also. ‘‘I wouldn’t swear that he wouldn’t do 
it himself, after all ;” meaning that he almost 
suspected that Medlicot himself would be an 
incendiary. To him, in his way of thinking, a 
man who would take advantage of the law to 
buy a bit of another man’s land—or become a 
free-selector, as the term goes—was a public en- 
emy, and might be presumed capable of any 
iniquity. It was all very well for the girls— 
meaning his wife and sister-in-law—to tell him 
that Medlicot had the manners of a gentleman 
and had come of decent people. Women were 
always soft enongh to be taken by soft hands, 
a good-looking face, and a decent coat. This 


Medlicot went about dressed like a man in the | 
towns, exhibiting, as Harry thought, a contempt- | 
ible, unmanly finery. Of what use was it to tell | 
him that Medlicot was a gentleman? What 
Harry knew was that since Medlicot had come 
he had lost his sheep, that the heads of three or 
four had been found buried on Medlicot’s side 
of his run, and that if he dismissed ‘‘a hand,” 
Medlicot employed him—a proceeding which, 
in Harry Heathcote’s aristocratic and patriarch- 
al views of life, was altogether ungentleman- 
like. How were the “hands” to be kept in 
their place if one employer of labor did not 
back up another ? 

He had been warned to be on his guard 
against fire. The warnings had hardly been 
implicit, but yet had come in a shape which 
made him unable to ignore them. Old Bates, 
whom he trusted implicitly, and who was a man 
of very few words, had told him to be on his 
guard, The German, at whose hut he had been 
in the morning, Karl Bender by name, and a 
servant of his own, had told him that there 
would be fire about before long. 

“Why should any one want to rnin me?” 
Harry had asked. ‘Did I ever wrong a man 
of a shilling ?” 

The German had learned to know his young 
master, had made his way through the crust of 
his master’s character, and was prepared to be 
faithful at all points—though he too could have 
quarreled and have avenged himself had it not 
chanced that he had come to the point of loy- 
ing instead of hating his employer. 

“You like too much to be governor over all,” 
said the German, as he stooped over the fire in 
his own hut in his anxiety to boil the water for 
Heathcote’s tea. 

“Somebody must be governor, or every thing 
would go to the devil,” said Harry. 

“‘Dat’s true—only fellows don’t like be 
made feel it,” said the German. ‘Nokes, he 
was made feel it when you put him over de gate.” 

But neither would Bates nor the German 
express absolute suspicion of any man. That 
Medlicot’s ‘‘ hands” at the sugar-mill were steal- 
ing his sheep Harry thought that he knew; but 
that was comparatively a small affair, and he 
would not have pressed it, as he was without 
absolute evidence. And even he had a feeling 
that it would be unwise to increase the anger 
felt against himself—at any rate, during the 
present heats. 

Jacko had his pipe still alight when Heath- 
cote returned, ‘‘ You young monkey,” said he, 
“have you been using matches ?” 

“Why not, Mr. Harry? Don’t the grass burn 
ready, Mr. Harry? My word!” Then Jacko 
stooped down, lit another match, and showed 
Heathcote the burned patch. 

** Was it so when we came?” Harry asked, 
with emotion. Jacko, still kneeling on the 
ground, and holding the lighted match in his 
hand, shook his head and tapped his breast, in- 
dicating that he had burned the grass. ‘‘ You 
dropped the match by accident ?” 

“‘My word! no. Did it o’ purpose to see, 
It’s all just one as gunpowder, Mr. Harry.” 

Harry got on his horse without a word, and 
rode away through the forest, taking a direc- 
tion different from that by which he had come, 
and the boy followed him. He was by no means 
certain that this young fellow might not turn 
against him; but it had been a part of his theo- 
ry to make no difference to any man because 
ofsuch fears. Ifhe could make the men around 
him respect him, then they would treat him 
well; but they could never be brought to re- 
spect him by flattery. He was very nearly 
right in his views of men, and would have been 
right altogether could he have seen accurately 
what justice demanded for others as well as for 
himself. As far as the intention went, he was 
minded to be just to every man. 

It seemed, as they were riding, that the heat 
grew fiercer and fiercer. Though there was 
still the same moaning sound, there was not a 
breath of air. They had now got upon a track 
very well known to Heathcote, which led up 
from the river to the wool-shed, and so on to 
the station, and they had turned homeward. 
When.they were near the wool-shed, suddenly 
there fell a heavy drop or two of rain. Harry 
stopped and turned his face upward, when, in 
a moment, the whole heavens above them and 
the forest around were illumined by a flash of 
lightning so near them that it made each of 
them start in his saddle, and made the horses 
shudder in every limb. Then came the roll 
of thunder immediately over their heads, and 
with the thunder rain so thick and fast that 
Harry’s “‘ten thousand buckets” seemed to be 
emptied directly over their heads. 

‘God A’mighty has put ont the fires now,” 
said Jacko, 

Harry paused for a moment, feeling the rain 
through to his bones—for he had nothing on 
over his shirt—and rejoicing init. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
said; ‘‘we may go to bed for a week, and let 
the grass grow, and the creeks fill, and the earth 
cool, Half an hour like this over the whole 
run, and there won’t be a dry stick on it.” 

As they went on, the horses splashed through 
the water. It seemed as though a deluge were 
falling, and that already the ground beneath 
their feet were becoming a lake. 

““We might haye;too much of this, Jacko.” 

“My word! yes,” Lact 
Hoste 






*T don’t want to have the Mary flooded 
again.” 

**My word! no.” 

But by the time they reached the wool-shed 
it was over. From the first drop to the last, 
there had hardly been a space of twenty min- 
utes. But still there was a noise of waters as 
the little streams washed hither and thither 
to their destined courses, and still the horses 
splashed, and still there was the feeling of an 
incipient deluge. When they reached the 
wool-shed, Harry again got off his horse, and 
Jacko, dismounting also, hitched the two ani- 
mals to the post and followed his master into 
the.building. Harry struck a wax match, and 
holding it up, strove to look round the building 
by the feeble light which it shed. It was a re- 
markable edifice, built in the shape of a great 
T, open at the sides, with a sharp-pitched tim- 
ber roof covered with felt, which came down 
within four feet of the ground. It was calecu- 
lated,to hold about four hundred sheep at a 
time, and was divided into pens of various 
sizes, partitioned off for various purposes. If 
Harry Heathcote was sure of any thing, he was 
sure that his wool-shed was the best that had 
ever been built in this district. 

“By Jimini! what’s that ?” said Jacko, 

“Did you hear any thing ?” 

Jacko pointed with his finger down the cen- 
tre walk of the shed, and Harry, striking an- 
other match as he went, rushed forward. But 
the match was out as soon as ignited, and gave 
no glimmer of light. Nevertheless he saw, or 
thought that he saw, the figure of a man escap- 
ing out of the open end of the shed. ‘The place - 
itself was black as midnight, but the space be- 
yond was clear of trees, and the darkness out- 
side being a few shades lighter than within the 
building, allowed something of the outline of a 
figure to be visible. And as the man es¢aped, 
the sounds of his footsteps were audible enough. 
Harry called to him, but of course received no 
answer. Had he pursued him, he would have 
been obliged to cross sundry rails, which would 
have so delayed him as to give him no chance 
of success. 

“T knew there was a fellow about,” he said; 
‘Cone of our own men would not have run like 
that.” 

Jacko shook his head, but did not speak. 

“He has got in here for shelter out of the 
rain, but he was doing no good about the place.” 

Jacko again shook his head, 

«TI wonder who he was?” 

Jacko came up and whispered in his ear, 
“ Bill Nokes.” 

“You couldn’t see him.” 

“‘Seed the drag of his leg.” Now it was 
well known that the man Nokes had injured 
some of his muscles, and habitually dragged 
one foot after another, 

“‘T don’t think you could have been sure of 
him by such a glimpse as that.” 

“*Maybe not,” said the boy, “only I’m sure 
as sure,” 

Harry Heathcote said not another word, but 

getting again upon his horse, galloped home. 
It was past one when he reached the station, 
but the two girls were waiting up for him, and 
at once began to condole with him because he 
was wet, ‘‘ Wet!” said Harry; ‘‘if you could 
only know how much I prefer things being wet 
to dry just at present! But give Jacko some 
supper. I must keep that young fellow in good 
humor if I can.” 
- So Jacko had half a loaf of bread, and a small 
pot of jam, and a large jug of cold tea provided 
for him, in the enjoyment of which luxuries he 
did not seem to be in the least impeded by the 
fact that he was wet through to the skin, Har- 
ry Heathcote had another nobbler—being only 
the second in the day—and then went to bed. 





CHAPTER II. 
MEDLICOT’S MILL, 


As Harry said, they might all now lie in bed 
for a day or two, The rain had set aside for 
the time the necessity for that urgent watchful- 
ness which kept all hands on the station hard 
at work during the great heat. There was not, 
generally, much rest during the year at Gan- 
goil. Lambing in April and May, washing and 
shearing in September, October, and Novem- 
ber, with the fear of fires and the necessary 
precautions in December and January, did not 
leave more than sufficient intervals for looking 
after the water-dams, making and mending 
fences, procuring stores, and attending to the 
ailments of the flocks. No man worked hard- 
er than the young squatter. But now there 
had suddenly come a day or two of rest—rest 
from work which was not of itself productive, 
but only remedial, and which, therefore, was 
not begrudged. 

But it soon was apparent that the rest could 
be only for a day or two, The rain had fallen 
as from ten thousand buckets, but it had fallen 
only for a space of minutes. On the following 
morning the thirsty earth had apparently swal- 
lowed all the flood, The water in the creek 
beneath the house stood two feet higher than it 
had done, and Harry, when he visited the dams 
round the run, found that they were full to over- 
flowing, vand the grasses ) already springing, 
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country. They might be safe, perhaps, for eight- 
and-forty hours, Fire would run only when 
the ground was absolutely dry, and when every 
twig or leaf was a combustible. But during 
those eight-and-forty hours there might be com- 
parative ease at Gangoil. 

On the day following the night of the ride 
Mrs. Heathcote suggested to her husband that 
she and Kate should ride oyer to Medlicot’'s 
Mill, as the place was already named, and call 
on Mrs. Medlicot. ‘‘It isn’t Christian,” she 
said, ‘for people living out in the bush as we 
are to quarrel with their neighbors just because 
they are neighbors.” 

“Neighbors!” said Harry; ‘¢I don’t Know 
any word that there’s so much humbug about. 
The Samaritan was the best neighbor I ever 
heard of, and he lived a long way off, I take it. 
Anyway, he wasn’t a free-selector.” 

** Harry, that’s profane.” 

“Every thing I say is wicked. You can go, 
of course, if you like it. I don’t want to quar- 
rel with any body.” 

* Quarreling is so uncomfortable,” said his 
wife. 

“That’s a matter of taste. There are peo- 
ple whom I find it very comfortable to quarrel 
with. Ishouldn’t at all like not to quarrel with 
the Brownbies, and I’m not at all sure it mayn’t 
come to be the same with Mr. Giles Medlicot.” 

“‘The Brownbies live by sheep-stealing and 
horse-stealing.” 

*‘And Medlicot means to live by employing 
sheep-stealers and horse-stealers. You can go 
if you like it. You won’t want me to go with 
you. Will you have the buggy?” 

But the ladies said that they would ride. 
‘The air was cooler now than it had been, and 
they would like the exercise. They would 
take Jacko with them to open the slip-rails, 
and they would be back by seven for dinner. 
So they started, taking the track by the wool- 
shed. The wool-shed was about two miles 
from the station, and Medlicot’s Mill was seven 
miles farther, on the bank of the river. 

Mr. Giles Medlicot, though at Gangoil he 
was still spoken of as a new-comer, had already 
been located for nearly two years on the land 
which he had purchased immediately on his 
coming to the colony. He had come out di- 
rect from England with the intention of grow- 
ing sugar, and, whether successful or not. in 
making money, had certainly succeeded in 
growing crops of sugar-canes and in erecting 
a mill for.crushing them. It probably takes 
more than two years for a man himself to dis- 
cover whether he can achieve ultimate success 
in such an enterprise ; and Medlicot. was cer- 
tainly not a man likely to talk much to others 
of his private concerns. The mill had just 
been built, and he had lived there himself as 
soon as a water-tight room had been ¢onstruct- 
ed. It was only within the last three months 
that he had completed a small cottage resi- 
dence, and had brought his mother to live with 
him. Hitherto he had hardly made himself 
popular, He was not either fish or fowl. The 
squatters regarded him as an interloper, and as 
a man holding opinions directly averse to their 
own interests—in which they were right. And 
the small free-selectors, who lived on the labor 
of their own hands—or, as was said of many 
of them, by stealing sheep and cattle—knew 
well that he was not of their class. But Med- 
licot had gone his way steadfastly, if not hap- 
pily, and complained aloud to no one in the 
midst of his difficulties, He had not, perhaps, 
found the Paradise which he had expected in 
Queensland, but he had found that he could 
grow sugar; and having begun the work, he 
was determined to go on with it. 

Heathcote was his nearest neighbor, and the 
only man in his own rank of life who lived 
within twenty miles of him. When he had 
started his enterprise he had hoped to make 
this man his friend, not comprehending at first 
how great a-cause for hostility was created by 
the very purchase of the land. He had been 
‘a new-comer from the old country, and, being 
alone, had desired friendship. He was Harry 
Heathcote’s equal in education, intelligence, 
and fortune, if not in birth—which surely, in 
the Australian bush, need not count for much. 
He had assumed, when first meeting the squat- 
ter, that good-fellowship between them; on 
equal terms, would be acceptable to both ; but 
his overtures had been coldly received. Then 
he, too, had drawn himself up, had declared 
that Heathcote was an ignorant ass, and had 
unconsciously made up his mind to commence 
hostilities. It was in this spirit that he had 
taken Nokes into his mill, of whose character, 
had he inquired about it, he would certainly 
haye heard no good. He had now brought his 
pother to Medlicot’s Mill. She and the Gan- 

pil ladies had met each other on neutral 
pound, and it was almost necessary that they 
hould either be friends or absolute enemies. 
Mrs. Heathcote had been aware of this, and 
had declared that enmity was horrible. 

“Upon my word,” said Harry, “I sometimes 
think that friendship ismore so.’ I suppose I’m 
fitted for bush life, for I want to see no one 
from year’s end to year’s end but my own fam- 
ily and my own people.” And yet this young 
patriarch in the wilderness was only twenty- 
four years old, and had been educated at an 
English school! 








Medlicot’s cottage was about a hundred and 
fifty yards from the mill, looking down upon 
the Mary, the banks of which at this spot were 
almost precipitous, The site for the planta- 
tion had been chosen because the river afforded 
the means of carriage down to the sea, and the 
mill had been so constructed that the sugar 
hogsheads could be lowered from the buildings 
into the river boats. Here Mrs. Heathcote 
and Kate Daly found the old lady sitting at 
work, all alone, in the veranda, She was a 
handsome old woman, with gray hair, seventy 
years of age, with wrinkled face, and a tooth- 
less mouth, but with bright eyes, and with no 
signs of the infirmity of age. 

“This is gey kind of you to run so far to see 
an auld woman,” she said. 

Mrs. Heathcote declared that they were used 
to the heat, and that after the rain the air was 
pleasant. 

“You're two bright lassies, and you're 
hearty,” she said. ‘‘I’m auld, and just out of 
Cumberland, and I find it’s hot enough—and 
I'm no guid at horseback at all. I dinna know 
how I’m to get aboot.” 

Then Mrs, Heathcote explained that there 
was an excellent track for a buggy all the way 
to Gangoil. 

“Giles is aye telling me that I’m to gang 
aboot in a bouggey, but I dinna feel sure of 
thae bouggeys.” 

Mrs. Heathcote, of course, praised the coun- 
try carriages, and the country roads, and the 
country generally. Tea was brought in, and 
the old lady was delighted with her guests, 
Since she had been at the mill, week had fol- 
lowed week, and she had seen no woman’s face 
but that of the uncouth girl who waited upon 
her. ‘*Did ye ever see rain like that!” she 
said, putting up her hands. ‘I thought the 
Lord was sending his clouds down upon us in 
a lump like.” Then she told them that some 
of the men had declared that if it went on like 
that for two hours the Mary would rise and 
take the cottage away. Giles, however, had 
declared that to be trash, as the cottage was 
twenty feet above the ordinary course of the 
river. 

They were just rising to take their leave, 
when Giles Medlicot himself came in out of the 
mill. He was a man of good presence, dark, 
and tall like Heathcote, but stoutly made, with 
astrongly marked face, given to frowning much 
when he was eager; bright-eyed, with a broad 
forehead—certainly a man to be observed as 
far as his appearance was concerned. He was 
dressed much as a gentleman dresses in the 
country at home, ‘and was therefore accounted 
to be a fop by Harry Heathcote, who was rare- 
ly seen abroad in other garb than that which 
has been described. Harry was an aristocrat, 
and hated such innovations in the bush as 
cloth coats and tweed trowsers and neck-hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Medlicot had been full of wrath against his 
neighbor all the morning. There had been a 
tone in Heathcote’s voice when he gave his 
parting warning as to the fire in Medlicot’s 
pipe which the sugar grower had felt to be in- 
tentionally insolent. Nothing had been said 
which could be openly resented, but offense had 
surely been intended; and then he had remem- 
bered that his mother had been already some 
months at the mill, and that no mark of neigh- 
borly courtesy had been shown to her. The 
Heathcotes had, he thought, chosen to assume 
themselves to be superior to him and his, and 
to treat him as though he had been some labor- 
ing man who had sayed money enough to pur- 
chase a bit of land for himself. He was, there- 
fore, astonished to find the two young ladies 
sitting with his mother on the very day after 
such an interview as that of the preceding 
night, 

“ The leddies from Gangoil, Giles, have been 
guid enough to ride over and see me,” said his 
mother. 

Medlicot, of course, shook hands with them, 
and expressed his sense of their kindness, but 
he did it awkwardly. He soon, however, de- 
claved his purpose of riding part of the way 
back with them. 

“Mr. Heathcote must have been yery wet 
last night,” he said, when they were on horse- 
back, addressing himself to Kate Daly rather 
than to her sister. 

“Indeed he was—wet to the skin, Were you 
not ?” 

“T saw him at about eleven, before the rain 
began. I was close home, and just escaped. 
He must have been under it all. Does he 
often go about the run in that way at night?” 

** Only when he’s afraid of fires,” said Kate. 

‘Ts there much to be afraid of? I don’t 
suppose that any body can be so wicked as to 
wish to burn the grass.” Then the ladies took 
upon themselyes toexplain. ‘‘ The fires might 
be caused from negligence or trifling accidents, 
or might possibly come from the unaided heat 
of the sun; or there might be enemies.” 

**My word! yes; enemies, rather!” said 
Jacko, who was riding close behind, and who 
had no idea of being kept out of the conversa- 
tion merely because he was a sérvant. Med- 
licot, turning round, looked at the lad, and 
asked who were the enemies. 

‘** Free-selectors,” said Jacko. 

“T’'m a free-selector,” said Medlicot, 
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“Did not jist mean you,” said Jacko, 

‘Jacko, you'd better hold your tongue,” said 
Mrs. Heathcote. 

“Hold my tongue! My word! . Well, you 
go on.” 

Medlicot came as far as the wool-shed, and 
then said that he would return. He had 
thoroughly enjoyed his ride. Kate Daly was 
bright and pretty and winning; and in the 
bush, when a man has not seen a lady perhaps 
for months, brightness and prettiness and win- 
ning ways have a double charm. ‘To ride with 
fair women over turf, through a forest, with a 
woman who may perhaps some day be wooed, 
can be a matter of indifference only to a very 
lethargic man. Giles Medlicot was by no 
means lethargic. He owned to himself that 
though Heathcote was a pig-headed ass, the 
ladies were very nice, and he thought that the 
pig-headed ass in choosing one of them for 
himself had by no means taken the nicest. 

“You'll never find your way back,” said 
Kate, ‘‘if you've not been here before.” 

“T never was here before, and I suppose I 
must find my way back.” Then he was urged 
to come on and dine at Gangoil, with a promise 
that Jacko should return with him in the eyen- 
ing. But this he would not do. Heathcote 
was a pig-headed ass, who possibly regarded 
him as an incendiary simply. because he had 
bought some land, This boy of Heathcote’s, 
whose services had been offered to him, had 
not scrupled to tell him to his face that he was 
to be regardedasan enemy. Much as he liked 
the company of Kate Daly, he could not go to 
the house of that stupid, arrogant, pig-headed 
young squatter. “I’m not such a bad bush- 
man but what I can find my way to the river,” 
he said, 

“Find it blindful,” said Jacko, who did not 
relish the idea of going back to Medlicot’s Mill 
as guide to another man. ‘There was a weak- 
ness in the idea that such aid could be neces- 
sary, which was revolting to Jacko’s sense of 
bush independence. 

They were halting on their horses at the en- 
trance to the wool-shed as they discussed the 
point, when suddenly Harry himself appeared 
out of the building. He came up and shook 
hands with Medlicot, with sufficient courtesy, 
but hardly with cordiality, and then asked his 
wife as to her ride. ‘*We have been very 
jolly, haven’t we, Kate? Of course it has been 
hot, but every thing is not so frightfully parch- 
ed as it was before the rain. As Mr. Medlicot 
has come back so far with us, we want him to 
come on and dine.” 

“*Pray do, Mr. Medlicot,” said Harry. But 
again the tone of his voice was not sufficiently 
hearty to satisfy the man who was invited. 

“Thanks, no; I think I'll hardly do that.— 
Good-night, Mrs. Heathcote ; good-night, Miss 
Daly ;” and the two ladies immediately per- 
ceived that his yoice, which had hitherto been 
pleasant in their ears, had ceased to be cordial. 

*‘T am very glad he has gone back,” said 
Heathcote. 

“* Why do you say so, Harry? You are not 
given to be inhospitable, and why should you 
grudge me and Kate the rare pleasure of sce- 
ing a strange face?” 

“Tl tell you why. It’s not about him at 
this moment; but I’ve been disturbed.—Jacko, 
go on to the station, and say we're coming. Do 
you hearme? Go onat once.” Then Jacko, 
somewhat unwillingly, galloped off toward the 
house. ‘Get off your horses, and come in 
here.” 

He helped the two ladies from their saddles, 
and they all went into the wool-shed, Harry 
leading the way. In one of the side pens, im- 
mediately under the roof, there was a large 
heap of leaves, the outside portion of which 
was at present damp, for the rain had beaten 
in upon it, but which had been as dry as tinder 
when collected; and there was a row or ridge 
of mixed brush-wood and leaves so constructed 
as to form a line from the grass outside on to 
the heap. ‘The fellow who did that was an 
ass,” said Harry; ‘‘a greater ass than I should 
have taken him to be, not to have known that 
if he could have gotten the grass to burn out- 
side, the wool-shed must have gone without all 
that preparation. But there isn’t much difii- 
culty now in seeing what the fellow has in- 
tended.” 

‘Was it for a fire?” asked Kate. 

‘¢Of course it was. He wouldn’t have been 
contented with the grass and fences, but want- 
ed to make sure of the shed also, He'd have 
come to the house and burned us in our beds, 
only a fellow like that is too much of a coward 
to run the risk of being seen.” 

“But, Harry, why didn’t he light it when 
he’d done it ?” said Mrs. Heathcote. 

** Because the Almighty sent the rain at the 
yery moment,” said Harry, striking the top rail 
of one of the pens with his fist. “ i’m not much 
given to talk about Providence, but this looks 
like it, does it not?” 

“He might have put a match in at the mo- 
ment ?” 

* Rain or no rain? Yes, he might. But he 
was interrupted by more than the rain, I got 
into the shed myself just at the moment —I 
and Jacko. It was last night, when the rain 
was pouring. I heard the man, and dark as 
was the night, I saw his figure as he fled away," 
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‘©You didn’t know him ?” said Miss Daly. 

‘But that boy, who has the eyes of a cat, he 
knew him.” 

‘Jacko ?” 

“Jacko knew him by his gait. Ishould have 
hardly wanted any one to tell me who it was. 
I could have named the man at once, but for 
the fear of doing an injustice.” 

“And who was it ?” 

“Our friend Medlicot’s prime fayorite and 
new factotum, Mr. William Nokes. Mr. Will- 
iam Nokes is the gentleman who intends to 
burn us all out of house and home, and Mr. 
Medlicot is the gentleman whose pleasure it is 
to keep Mr. Nokes in the neighborhood.” 

The two women stood awe-struck for a mo- 
ment, but a sense of justice prevailed upon the 
wife to speak. ‘‘That may be all true,” she 
said. ‘Perhaps it is as you say about that 
man. But you would not therefore think that 
Mr. Medlicot knows any thing about it?” 

**Tt would be impossible,” said Kate. 

“T have not accused him,” said Harry; ‘but 
he knows that the man was dismissed, and yet 
keeps him about the place. Of course he is re- 
sponsible.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
HARRY HEATHCOTE’S APPEAL, 


For the first mile between the wool-shed and 
the house Heathcote and the two ladies rode 
without saying a word. There was something 
so terrible in the reality of the danger which 
encompassed them that they hardly felt inclined 
to discuss it. Harry’s dislike to Medlicot was 
quite a thing apart.. That some one had in- 
tended to burn down the wool-shed, and had 
made preparation for doing so, was as apparent 
to the women as to him, And the man who 
had been balked by a shower of rain in his first 
attempt might soon find an opportunity for a 
second. Harry was well aware that even Jacko’s 
assertion could not be taken as evidence against 
the man whom he suspected. In all probabili- 
ty no further attempt would be made upon the 
‘wool-shed ; but a fire on some distant part of 
the run would be much more injurious to him 
than the mere burning of a building. The fire 
that might ruin him would be one which should 
get ahead before it was seen, and scour across 
the ground, consuming the grass down to the 
yery roots over thousands of acres, and destroy- 
ing fencing over many miles,. Such fires pass 
on, leaving the standing trees unscathed, avoid- 
ing even the scrub, which is too moist with the 
sap of life for consumption, but licking up with 
fearful rapidity every thing that the sun has 
dried. He could watch the wool-shed and 
house, but with no possible care could he so 
watch the whole run as to justify him in feeling 
security. There need be no preparation of 
leayes. A match thrown loosely on the ground 
would do it. And in regard to a match so 
thrown, it would be impossible to prove a guilty 
intention. 

‘* Ought we not to have dispersed the heap ?” 
said Mrs. Heathcote at last. The minds of all 
of them were full of the matter, but these were 
the first words spoken. 

“<T'll leave it as it is,” said Harry, giving no 
reason for his decision. He was too full of 
thought, too heavily laden with anxiety, to speak 
much, ‘Come, let’s get on; you'll want your 
dinner, and it’s getting dark.” So they canter- 
ed on, and got off their horses at the gate, with- 
out another word. And not another word was 
spoken on the subject that night. Harry was 
very silent, walking up and down the veranda 
with his pipe in his mouth—not lying on the 
ground in idle enjoyment—and there was no 
reading. ‘The two sisters looked at him from 
time to time with wistful, anxious eyes, half 
afraid to disturb him by speech. 

As for him, he felt that the weight was all 
on his own shoulders, He had worked hard, 
and was on the way to be rich. Ido not know 
that he thought much about money, but he 
thought very much of success. And he was 
by nature anxious, sanguine, and impulsive. 
There might be before him, within the next 
week, such desolation as would break his heart. 
He knew men who had been:ruined, and had 
borne their ruin almost without a wail—who 
had seemed contented to descend to security 
and mere absence from want. There was his 
own superintendent, Old Bates, who, though he 
grumbled at every thing else, neyer bewailed 
his own.fate. _ But he knew of himself that any 
such blow would nearly kill him—such a blow, 
that is, as might drive him from Gangoil, and 
force him to be the servant instead of the mas- 
ter of men. Not to be master of all around 
him seemed to him to be misery. The mer- 
chants at Brisbane who took his wool and sup- 
plied him with stores had advanced money 
when he first bought his run, and he still owed 
them some thonsands of pounds. The injury 
which a great fire would do him would bring 
him to such a condition that the merchants 
would demand to have their money repaid. 
He understood it all, and knew well that it was 
after this fashion that many a squatter before 
him had been ruined. 

“Speak a word to me about it,” his wife said 
to him, imploringly, when they were alone to- 
gether that 2 
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W y it. I must be on the watch, and do 
ihe best I can. At present the earth is too 
damp for mischief. 
“Qh that it would rain again!” 
“There will be heat enough before the sum- 
er is over; we need not doubt that. But I 
tell you of every thing as we go on. I 
endeavor to haye the man watched. God 
bless you! Go to sleep, and try to get it out of 
your thoughts.” 
On the following morning he breakfasted 
and mounted his horse without saying a 
word as to the purport of I journe: This 
was in accordance with the habit of his life, and 
would not excite observation; but there was 
something in his manner which made both the 


ladies feel that he was intent on some special 
object. When he intended simply to ride round 
his fences or to visit the hut of some distant 
seryant, a few minutes signified nothing. He 
would stand under the veranda and talk, and 
the women would endeavor to keep him from 
the saddle. But now there was no loitering, 
and but little talking. He said a word to 
Jacko, who brought the horse for him, and then 
started at a gallop toward the wool-shed. 
He did not stop a moment at the shed, not 
even entering it to see whether the heap of 
es had been displaced during the night, but 
went on straight to Medlicot’s Mill. He rode 
the nine miles in an hour, and at once entered 
the building in which the canes were crushed. 
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as overseer, having a gang of Polynesian labor- 

i leek thy fellows from the 
South Sea Islands, with linen trow: on and 
nothing else—who crept silently among the vats 
and machinery, shifting the sugar as it was 
made. 

“Well, Nokes,” said Harry, ‘‘how are you 
getting or Is Mr. Medlicot here ? 

Nokes was a big fellow, with a broad, solid 
face, which would not have condemned him 
among physiognomists but for a bad eye, which 
could not look you in the face. He had been 
a boundary rider for Heathcote, and on an oc- 

ion had been impertinent, refusing to leave 

d behind the house unless something was 


forhim. During the di: 

in. The man had been 

insolent, and Hai 

thrusting him over a gate. The man had re- 

turned the next morning, and had then been 

sent about | , . He had been em- 

ployed at Medlicot’s Mill, but from the day 
1 to this he and ‘y had never 


'm pretty well, thank ye, Mr. Heathcote, 

I hope you're the same, and the ladies. The 
master’s 4 ke it.—Picky, 
go and find the master.” y as one of the 
Polynesians, who at once starte andy 
‘* Hive you been ovér to goil since you 
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left it?” said Harry, looking the man full in 
the face. 

“Not I, Mr. Heathcote. I never go where 
I've had words, And, to tell you the truth, 
sugar is better than sheep. I’m very comfort- 
able here, and I never liked your work.” 

“You haven’t been at the wool-shed ?” 

“* What, the Gangoil shed! What the blazes 
’d I go there for? It’s a matter of ten miles 
from here.” 

“* Seven, Nokes.” 

“Seven, is it? It is a longish seven miles, 
Mr. Heathcote. How could I get that dis- 
tance? I ain’t so good at walking as I was 
before I was hurt. You should have remem- 
bered that, Mr. Heathcote, when you laid hands 
on me the other day.” 

“You're not much the worse for what I 
did; nor yet for the accident, I take it. At 
any rate, you've not been at Gangoil wool- 
shed ?” 

“No, I’ve not,” said the man, roughly. 
“What the mischief should I be doing at 
your shed at night-time ?” 

“*T said nothing about night-time.” 

**Y’m here all day, ain’t I? If you're go- 
ing to palm off any story against me, Mr. 
Heathcote, you'll find yourself in the wrong 
box. What I does I does on the square,” 

Heathcote was now quite sure that Jacko 
had been right. He had not doubted much 
before, but now he did not doubt at all but 
that the man with whom he was speaking 
was the wretch who was endeavoring to ruin 
him. And he felt certain, also, that Jacko 
was true to him. He knew, too, that he had 
plainly declared his suspicion to the man him- 
self. But he had resolved upon doing this. 
He could in no way assist himself in cireum- 
yenting the man’s villainy by keeping his dis- 
trust to himself. The man might be fright- 
ened, and in spite of all that had passed be- 
tween him and Medlicot, he still thought it 
possible that he might induce the sugar grow- 
er to co-operate with him in driving Nokes 
from the neighborhood, He had spent the 
night in thinking over it all, and this was the 
resolution to which he had come. 

“‘There’s the master,” said Nokes. “If 
you've got any thing to say about any thing, 
you'd better say it to him:” 

Harry had never before set his foot upon 
Medlicot’s land since it had been bought away 
from his own run, and had felt that he would 
almost demean himself by doing so. He had 
often looked at the canes from over his own 
fence, as he had done on the night of the rain; 
but he had stood always on his own land. Now 
he was in the sugar-mill, never before having 
seen such a building. ‘‘ You've a deal of ma- 
chinery here, Mr. Medlicot,” he said. 

“‘Tt’s a small affair, after all,” said the other. 
“T hope to get a good plant before I’ve done.” 

“Can I speak a word with you?” 

“Certainly. Will you come into the office, 
or will you go across to the house?” 

Harry said that the office would do, and fol- 
lowed Medlicot into a little box-like inclosure 
which contained a desk and two stools. 

“Not much of an office, is it? What can 
I do for you, Mr. Heathcote ?” 

Then Harry began his story, which he told 
at considerable length. He apologized for 
troubling his neighbor at all on the subject, 
and endeayored to explain, somewhat awk- 
wardly, that as Mr. Medlicot was a new- 
comer, he probably might not understand the 
kind of treatment to which employers in the 
bush were occasionally subject from their men, 
On this matter he said much, which, had he 
been a better tactician, he might probably 
have left unspoken. He then went on to the 
story of his own quarrel with Nokes, who had, 
in truth, been grossly impudent to the women 
about the house, but who had been punished 
by instant and violent dismissal from his em- 
ployment. It was evidently Harry’s idea that 
a man who had so sinned against his master 
should be allowed to find no other master— 
at any rate in that district; an idea with which 
the other man, who had lately come out from 
the old country, did not at all sympathize. 

“Do you want me to dismiss him?” said 
Medlicot, in a tone which implied that that 
would be the last thing he would think of doing. 

“You haven't heard me yet.” Then Harry 
went on and told of the fires in the heat of 
summer, and of their terrible effects—of the 
easy manner of revenge which they supplied 
to angry, unscrupulous men, and of his own 
fears at the present moment. 

“T can believe it all,” said Medlicot, “and 
am very sorry that it should be so. But I can 
not see the justice of punishing a man on the 
merest, vaguest suspicion. Your only ground 
for imputing this crime to him is that your 
own conduct to him may have given him a 
motive.” 

Harry had schooled himself vigorously dar- 
ing the ride as to his own demeanor, and had 
resolved that he would be cool. ‘I was go- 
ing on to tell you,” he said, “what occurred 
that night after I saw you up by the fence,” 
Then he described how he and his boy had 
entered the shed, and had both seen and heard 
a man as he*escaped from it; how the boy 
had at once declared that the man was Nokes; 
how the following day he had discovered the 


leaves, which Nokes no doubt had deposited 
there just before the rain, intending to burn 
the place at once; and how Nokes’s manner 
to him within the last half hour had corrob- 
orated his suspicions. 

“Ts he the boy you call Jacko?!’ 

“That's the name he goes by.” 

“You don’t know his real name?” 

“T haye never heard any other name.” 

“Nor any thing about him?” Harry own- 
ed, in answer to half a dozen such questions, 
that Jacko had come to Gangoil about six 
months ago—he did not know whence—had 
been kept for a week’s job, and had then been 
allowed to remain about the place without 
any regular wages. ‘‘ You admit it was quite 
dark,” continued Medlicot. 

Harry did not at all like the cross-examina- 
tion, and his resolution to be cool was quick- 
ly fading. ‘‘I told you that I saw myself the 
figure of a man.” 

“‘But that you barely saw a figure. You 
did not form any opinion of your own as to the 
man’s identity.” 

Harry Heathcote was as honest as the sun. 
Much as he disliked being cross-examined, he 
found himself compelled not only to say the 
exact truth, but the whole truth, “ Certainly 
not. I barely saw a glimpse of a figure, and, 
till I spoke to Nokes just now, I almost doubt- 
ed whether the lad could have distinguished 
him. Iam sure he was right now.” 

‘*Really, Mr. Heathcote, I can’t go along 
with you. You are accusing a man of com- 
mitting an offense, which I believe is capital, 
on the evidence of a boy of whom you know 
nothing, who may have -his own reasons for 
spiting the man, and whom you yourself did 
not believe till you had looked this man in the 
face. I think you allow yourself to be guided 
too much by your own power of intuition.” 

**No, I don’t,” said Harry, who hated his 
neighbor’s methodical argument. 

“At any rate, I can’t consent to take a 
man’s bread out of his mouth, and to send him 
away tainted as he would be with this suspi- 
cion, either because Jacko thought that he saw 
him in the dark, or because—” 

“T have never asked you to send him away.” 

“ What is it you want, then ?” 

“T want to have him watched, so that he 
may feel that if he attempts to destroy my 
property his guilt will be detected.” 

“Who is to watch him ?” 

“He is in your employment.”. 

‘He lives in the hut down beyond the gate. 
Am I to keep a sentry there all night, and ey- 
ery night ?” 

“T will pay for it.” 

‘No, Mr. Heathcote, I don’t pretend to 
know this country yet, but I'll encourage no 
such espionage as that. At any rate, it is not 
English. I dare say the man misbehaved 
himself in your employment. You say he was 
drunk, I do not doubt it. But he is not a 
drunkard, for he never drinks here. A man 
is not to starve forever because he once got 
drunk and was impertinent. Nor is he to have 
a spy at his heels because a boy whom nobody 
knows chooses to denounce him. I am sorry 
that you should be in trouble, but I do not 
know that I can help you.” 

Harry's passion was now very high, and his 
resolution to be cool was almost thrown to the 
winds. Medlicot had said many things which 
were odious to him. In the first place, there 
had been a tone of insufferable superiority, so 
Harry thought, and that, too, when he himself 
had divested himself of all the superiority 
which naturally attached to his position, and 
had frankly appealed to Medlicot as a neigh- 
bor. And then this new-fangled sugar grower 
had told him that he was not English, and had 
said grand words, and had altogether made 
himself objectionable. What did this man 
know of the Australian bush, that he should 
dare to talk of this or that as being wrong 
because it was un-English! In England there 
were police to guard men’s property. Here, 
out in the Australian forests, a man must guard 
his own, or lose it. But perhaps it was the in- 
difference to the ruin of the women belonging 
to him that Harry Heathcote felt the stron- 
gest. The stranger cared nothing for the ut- 
ter desolation which one unscrupulous ruffian 
might produce, felt no horror at the idea of a 
yast devastating fire, but could be indignant in 
his mock philanthropy because it was proposed 
to watch the doings of a scoundrel! 

“Good-morning,” said Harry, turning round 
and leaving the office brusquely. Medlicot fol- 
lowed him, but Harry went so quickly that not 
another word was spoken. To him the idea of 
a neighbor in the bush refusing such assistance 
as he had asked was as terrible as to us is the 
thought of a ship at sea leaving another ship 
in distress. He unhitched his horse from the 
fence, and galloped home as fast as the animal 
would carry him. 

Medlicot, when he was left alone, took two 
or three turns about the mill, as though in- 
specting the work, but at every turn fixed his 
eyes for a few moments on Nokes’s face. The 
man was standing under a huge caldron reg- 
ulating the escape of the boiling juice into the 
different vats by raising and lowering a trap, 
and giving directions to the Polynesians as he 

| did so. He was evidently conscious that he 


was being regarded, and, as is usual in such a 
condition, manifestly failed in his struggle to 
appear unconscious. Medlicot acknowledged 
to himself that the man could not look even 
him in the face. Was it possible that he had 
been wrong, and that Heathcote, though he 
had expressed himself badly, was entitled to 
some sympathy in his fear of what might be 
done to him by an enemy? Medlicot also de- 
sired to be just, being more rational, more log- 
ical, and less impulsive than the other, being 
also somewhat too conscious of his own superi- 
or intelligence. He knew that Heathcote had 
gone away in great dudgeon, and he almost 
feared that he liad been harsh and unneigh- 
borly. After a while he stood opposite Nokes 
and addressed him. 

“Do the squatters suffer much from fires ?” 
he said, 

“Heathcote has been talking to you about 
that,” said the man. 

“Can't you say Mr. Heathcote when you 
speak of a gentleman whose bread you have 
eaten ?” 

“Mr. Heathcote, if you like it. We ain’t 
particular to a shade out here as you are at 
home. He has been telling you about fires, 
has he?” 

** Well, he has.” 

“And talking of me, I suppose?” 

“You were talking of having a turn at 
mining some day. How would it be with you 
if you were to be off to Gympie ?” 

** You mean to say I’m to go, Mr, Medlicot ?” 

“*T don’t say that at all.” 

**Look here, Mr. Medlicot. My going or 
staying won’t make any difference to Heathcote. 
There's a lot of ’em about here hates him that 
much that he is never to be allowed to rest in 
peace. I tell you that fairly. It ain't any 
thing as I shall do.. Them’s not my ways, Mr. 
Medlicot. But he has enemies here as’ll never 
let him rest.” - 

“Who are they ?” 

“Pretty nigh every body round. He has 
carried himself that high they won’t stand him. 
Who's Heathcote ?” 

“Name some who are his enemies,” 

“There's the Brownbies.” 

“Oh, the Brownbies. Well, it’s a bad thing 
to have enemies.” After that he left the sug- 
ar-house and went across to the cottage. 





CHAPTER V. 
BOSCOBEL, 


‘Two days and two nights passed without fear 
of fire, and then Harry Heathcote was again on 
the alert, The earth was parched as though 
no drop of rain had fallen. The fences were 
dry as tinder, and the ground was strewed with 
broken atoms of timber from the trees, each of 
which a spark would ignite. ‘Two nights Harry 
slept in his bed, but on the third he was on 
horseback about the run, watching, thinking, 
endeavoring to make provision, directing oth- 
ers, and hoping to make it believed that his 
eyes were every where. In this way an entire 
week was passed, and now it wanted but four 
days to Christmas. He would come home to 
breakfast about seven in the morning, very 
tired, but never owning that he was tired, and 
then sleep heavily for an hour or two in a chair. 
After that he would go out again on the run, 
would sleep perhaps for another honr after din- 
ner, and then would start for his night’s patrol, 
During this week he saw nothing of Medlicot, 
and never mentioned his name but once. On 
that occasion his wife told him that during his 
absence Medlicot had been at the station, 

““What brought him here?” Harry asked, 
fiercely. 

Mrs, Heathcote explained that he had called 
in a friendly way, and had said that if there 
were any fear of fire he would be happy himself 
to lend assistance. 

Then the young squatter forgot himself in 
his wrath. ‘‘Confound his hypocrisy!” said 
Harry, aloud, 

“J don’t think he’s a hypocrite,” said the 
wife, 

“I’m sure he’s not,” said Kate Daly. 

Not a word more was spoken, and Harry im- 
mediately left the house. The two women did 
not as usual go to the gate to see him mount 
his horse, not refraining from doing so in any 
anger, or as wishing to exhibit displeasure at 
Harry’s violence, but because they were afraid 
of him. They had found themselves com- 
pelled to differ from him, but were oppressed 
at finding themselves in opposition to him. 

The feeling that his wife should in any way 
take part against him added greatly to Heath- 
cote’s trouble. It produced in his mind a ter- 
rible feeling of loneliness in his sorrow. He 
bore a brave outside to all his men, and to any 
stranger whom in these days he met about the 
run—to his wife and sister also, and to the old 
woman at home. He forced upon them all an 
idea that he was not only autocratic, but self- 
sufficient also—that he wanted neither help nor 
sympathy. He never cried out in his pain, be- 
ing heartily ashamed even of the appeal which 
he had made to Medlicot. He spoke aloud and 
laughed with the men, and never acknowledged 
that his trials were almost too much for him, 


But he was painfully conscious of his own weak- 
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ness. He sometimes felt, when alone in the 
bush, that he would fain get off his horse, and 
lie upon the ground and weep till he slept. It 
was not that he trusted no one. He suspected 
no one with a positive suspicion, except Nokes, 
and Medlicot as the supporter of Nokes. But 
he had no one with whom he could converse 
freely—none whom he had not been accustom- 
ed to treat as the mere ministers of his will— 
except his wife and his wife’s sister; and now 
he was disjoined from them by their sympathy 
with Medlicot! He had chosen to manage ev- 
ery thing himself without contradiction and al- 
most without counsel ; but, like other such im- 
perious masters, he now found that when trou- 
ble came the privilege of dictatorship brought 
with it an almost unsupportable burden. 

Old Bates was an excellent man, of whose 
fidelity the young sqnatter was quite assured. 
No one understood foot-rot better than Old 
Bates, or was less sparing of himself in curing 
it. He was a second mother to all the lambs, 
and when shearing came watched with the eyes 
of Argus to see that the sheep were not wounded 
by the shearers, or the wool left on their backs, 
But he had no conversation, none of that im- 
agination which in such a time as this might 
have assisted in devising safeguards, and but 
little enthusiasm. Shepherds, so called, Harry 
kept none upon the run; and would have felt 
himself insulted had any one suggested that he 
was so backward in his ways as to employ men 
of that denomination. He had fenced his run, 
and dispensed with shepherds and shepherding 
as old-fashioned and unprofitable. He had 
two mounted men, whom he called boundary 
riders, one an Irishman and the other a Ger- 
man—and them he trusted fully, the German 
altogether, and the Irishman equally as regarded 


‘his honesty. But he could not explain to them 


the thoughts that loaded his brain. He could 
instigate them to eagerness; but he could not 
condescend to tell Karl Bender, the German, 
that if his fences were destroyed, neither his 
means nor his credit would be sufficient to put 
them up again, and that if the scanty herbage 
were burned off any large proportion of his run, 
he must sell his flocks at a great sacrifice. Nor 
could he explain to Mickey O'Dowd, the Irish- 
man, that his peace of mind was destroyed by 
his fear of one man. He had to bear it all 
alone. And there was heavy on him also the 
great misery of feeling that every thing might 
depend on his own exertions, and that yet he 
did not know how or where to exert himself. 
When he had ridden about all night and dis- 
covered nothing, he might just as well have 
been in bed. And he was continually riding 
about all night and discovering nothing. 

After leaving the station on the evening of 
the day on which he had expressed himself to 
the women so vehemently respecting Medlicot, 
he met Bates coming home from his day’s work. 
It was then past eight o’clock, and the old man 
was sitting wearily on his horse, with his head 
low down between his shoulders, and the reins 


‘hardly held within his grasp. 


“You're late, Mr. Bates,” said Harry ; “ you 
take too much out of yourself this hot weather.” 

“T’ve got to move slower, Mr. Heathcote, as 
I grow older, That’s about it. And the beast 
I'm on is not much good.” Now Mr. Bates 
was always complaining of his horse, and yet 
was allowed to choose any on the run for his 
own use, 

“*Tf you don’t like him, why don’t you take 
another ?” 

“‘There ain’t much difference in ’em, Mr. 
Heathcote. Better the devil you know than 
the devil you don’t. It’s getting uncommon 
close shaving for them wethers in the new pad- 
dock. They're down upon the roots pretty 
well already.” 

“There’s grass along the bush on the north 
side.” 

“‘They won't go there; it’s rank and sour. 
They won't feed up there as long as they can 
live lower down and nearer the water. Weath- 
er like this, they’d sooner die near the water 
than travel to fill their bellies. It’s about the 
hottest day we’ve had, and the nights a’most 
hotter. Are you going to be out, Mr. Heath- 
cote?” 

“T think so.” 

“What's the good of it, Mr. Heathcote? 
There is no use init. Lord love you, what can 
you do? You can’t be every side at once.” 

“Fire can only travel with the wind, Mr. 
Bates.” 

“ And there isn’t any wind, and so there can’t 
be any fire. I never did think, and I don’t 
think now, there ever was any use in a man 
fashing himself as you fash yourself. You can’t 
alter things, Mr. Heathcote.” 

“But that’s just what I can do—what a 
man has todo. Ifa match were thrown there 
at your feet, and the grass was aflame, couldn’t 
you alter that by putting your foot on it? If 
you find a ewe on her back, can’t you alter that 
by putting her on her legs?” 

“Yes, I can do that, I suppose.” 

“<What does a man live for except to alter 
things? When a man clears the forest and 
sows corn, does he not alter things ?” 

“That’s not your line, Mr. Heathcote,” said 
the cunning old man, 

“Tf I send woolto market, I alte! Gee oe 
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course I’m old, but I just give you my experi- 
ence.” 

“T’m much obliged to you; though we can’t 
always agree, you know. Good-night. Go in 
and say a word to my wife, and tell them you 
saw me all right.” 

“Yl have a crack with ’em, Mr. Heathcote, 
before I turn in.” 

“*And tell Mary I sent my love.” 

“T will, Mr. Heathcote; I will.” 

He was thinking always of his wife during 
his solitary rides, and of her fear and deep anx- 
iety. It was for her sake and for the children 
that he was so care-worn, not for hisown. Had 
he been alone in the world he would not have 
fretted himself in this fashion because of the 
malice of anyman. But how would it be with 
her should he be forced to move her from Gan- 
goil? And yet, with all his love, they had 
parted almost in anger. Surely she would un- 
derstand the tenderness of the message he had 
just sent her. 

Of a sudden, as he was riding, he stopped 
his horse and listened attentively. From a 
great distance there fell upon his accustomed 
ear a sound which he recognized, though he 
was aware that the place from whence it came 
was at least two miles distant. It was the 
thud of an axe against a tree. He listened 
still, and was sure that it was so, and turned 
at once toward the sound, though in doing so 
he left his course at a right angle. He had 
been going directly away from the river, with 
his back to the wool-shed ; but now he changed 
his course, riding in the direction of the spot 
at which Jacko had nearly fallen in jumping 
over the fence. As he continued on, the 
sounds became plainer, till at last, reining in 
his horse, he could see the form of the wood- 
man, who was still at work ringing the trees, 
This was a job which the man did by contract, 
receiving so much an acre for the depopulation 
of the timber. It was now bright moonlight, 
almost as clear as day—a very different night, 
indeed, from that on which the rain had come— 
and Harry could see at a glance that it was the 
man called Boscobel still at work. Now there 
were, as he thought, very good reasons why 
Boscobel at the present moment should not be 
so employed. Boscobel was receiving wages 
for work of another kind. 

**Bos,” said the squatter, riding up, and ad- 
dressing the man by the customary abbrevia- 
tion of his nickname, ‘‘I thought you were 
watching at Brownbie’s boundary ?” Boscobel 
lowered his axe, and stood for a while contem- 
plating the proposition made to him. _ ‘‘ You 
are drawing three shillings a night for watch- 
ing; isn’t that so?” 

“Yes, that’s so. Anyways, I shall draw it.” 

“Then why ain’t you watching ?” 

“There’s nothing to watch that I knows on 
—not just now.” 

“Then why should I pay you for it? I’m 
to pay you for ringing these trees, ain’t 1?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Heathcote.” 

«Then you're to make double use of your 
time, and sell it twice over, are you? Don’t 
try to look like a fool, as though you didn’t un- 
derstand. You know that what you're doing 
isn’t honest.’ 

“Nobody ever said as I wasn’t honest before.” 

“tell you sonow. You're robbing me of. 
the time you’ye sold to me, and for which I’m 
to pay you.” . 

“There ain’t nothing to watch while the 
wind’s as it is now, and that chap ain’t any 
where about to-night.” 

«* What chap ?” 

“Oh, I know. I’m all right. What's the 
use of dawdling about up there in the broad 
moonlight, and the wind like this ?” 

“That's for me to judge. If you engage to 
do my work and take my money, you're swin- 
dling me when you go about another job as you 
are now. You needn't scratch your head. 
You understand it all as well as I do.” 

“T never was told I swindled before, and I 
ain't a-going to put up with it. You may ring 
your own trees, and watch your own fences, 
and the whole place may be burned for me. I 
ain’t a-going to do another turn in Gangoil. 
Swindle, indeed!” So Boscobel shouldered his 
axe, and marched off through the forest, visible 
in the moonlight till the trees hid him. 

‘There was another enemy made! He had 
never felt quite sure of this man, but had been 
glad to have him about the place as being thor- 
oughly efficient in his own business. It was 
only during the last ten days that he had agreed 
to pay him for night-watching, leaving the man 
to do as much additional day-work as he 
pleased—for which, of course, he would be paid 
at the regular contract price. There was a 
double purpose intended in this watching—as 
was well understood by all the hands employed : 
first, that of preventing incendiary fire by the 
mere presence of the watchers; and secondly, 
that of being at hand to extinguish fire in case 
of need. Now a man ringing trees five or six 
miles away from the beat on which he was sta- 
tioned could not serve either of these purposes. 
Boscobel therefore had been fraudulently at 
work for his own dishonest purposes, and knew 
well that his employmo=) was of that nature, 
All this was quite cor to Heathcote; and it 
was clear to him, also, that when he detected 
fraud he was bound to expose it. Had the 
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man acknowledged his fault and been submis- 
sive, there would have been an end of the mat- 
ter. Heathcote would have said no word about 
it to any one, and would not have stopped a far- 
thing from the week’s unearned wages. That 
he had to encounter a certain amount of ill 
usage from the rough men about him, and to 
forgive it, he could understand ; but it could 
not be his duty, either as a man or a master, 
to pass over dishonesty without noticing it. 
No; that he would not do, though Gangoil 
should burn from end to end. He did not 
much mind being robbed. He knew that to a 
certain extent he must endure to be cheated. 
He would endure it. But he would never 
teach his men to think that he passed over such 
matters because he was afraid of them, or that 
dishonesty on their part was indifferent to him. 

But now he had made another enemy—an 
enemy of a man who had declared to him that 
he knew the movements of ‘‘ that chap,” mean- 
ing Nokes! How hard the world was! It 
seemed that all around were trouble to him. 
He turned his horse back, and made again for 
the spot which was his original destination. 
As he cantered on among the trees, twisting 
here and there, and regulating his way by the 
stars, he asked himself whether it would not be 
better for him to go home and lay himself down 
by his wife and sleep, and await the worst that 
these men could do to him, This idea was so 
strong upon him that at one spot he made his 
horse stop till he had thought it all out. No 
one encouraged him in his work. Every one 
about the place, friend or foe, Bates, his wife, 
Medlicot, and this Boscobel, spoke to him as 
though he were fussy and fidgety in his anxiety. 
“Tf fires must come, they will come; and if 
they are not to come, you are simply losing your 
labor.” This was the upshot of all they said to 
him. Why should he be wiser than they? If 
the ruin came, let it come. Old Bates had 
been ruined, but still had enough to eat and 
drink, and clothes to wear, and did not work 
half'as hard as hisemployer. He thought that 
if he could only find some one person who 
would sympathize with him and support him, 
he would not mind. But the mental loneliness 
of his position almost broke his heart. 

Then there came across his mind the dim re- 
membrance of certain old school words, and he 
touched his horse with his spur and hurried on- 
ward: ‘Let there be no steps backward.” A 
thought as to the manliness of persevering, of 
the want of manlinessin yielding to depression, 
came to his rescue. Let him, at any rate, have 
the comfort of thinking that he had done his 
best according to his lights. After some dim 
fashion, he did come to recognize it as a fact 
that nothing could really support him but self- 
approbation. Though he fell from his horse in 
utter weariness, he would persevere. 

As the night wore on he came to the Ger- 
man’s hut, and findiig it empty, as he ex- 
pected, rode on to the outside fence of his run. 
When he reached this he got off his horse, and 
taking a key out’ of his pocket, whistled upon 
it loudly. A few minutes afterward the Ger- 
Man came up to him. 

“« There’s been no one about, I suppose ?” he 
asked. 

“*Not a one,” said the man. 

**You’ve been across on Brownbie’s ran?” 

“Ve're on it now, Mr, ’Eathcote.” They 
were both on the side of the fence away from 
Gangoil station. 

“T don’t know how that is, Karl. I think 
Gangoil goes a quarter of a mile beyond this. 
But we did not quite strike the boundary when 
we put up the fence.” 

“Brownbie’s cattle is allays here, Mr. Eath- 
cote, and is knocking down the fence every day. 
Brownbie is a rascal, and ‘is cattle as bad as 
“isself.” 

“Never mind that, Karl, now. When 
we've got through the heats, we'll put a mile 


or two of better fencing along here. You 
know Boscobel ?” e 

“In course I know Bos.” 

“What sort of a fellow is he?” Then 


Harry told his German dependent exactly what 
had taken place between him and the other man. 

“ He’s in and in wid all them young Brown- 
bies,” said Karl. 

“The Brownbies are a bad Jot, but I don’t 
think they’d do any thing of this kind,” said 
Harry, whose mind was still dwelling on the 
dangers of fire. 

“They likes muttons, Mr. Eathcote.” 

“T suppose they do take a sheep or two now 
and then. ‘They wouldn’t do worse than that, 
would they?” 

“‘Not’ing too ’ot for em; not’ing too ’eavy,” 
said Karl, smoking his pipe. ‘The vind, vat 
there is, comes just here, Mr. ‘Eathcote.” 
And the man lifted up his arm, and pointed 
across in the direction of Brownbie’s run. 

*¢ And you don’t think much of Boscobel ?” 

Karl Bender shook his head. 

“He was always well treated here,” said 
Harry, ‘‘and has had plenty of work, and 
earned large wages. The man will be a fool 
to quarrel with me.” 

Karl again shook his head. With Karl 
Bender, Harry was quite snre of his man, but 
not on that account need he be quite sure of 
the correctness of the man’s opinion. 

Thence he went on till he met his other lieu- 


tenant, O'Dowd, and so, having completed his 
work, he made his way home, reaching the 
station at sunrise. 

‘‘Did Bates tell you he’d met me?” he asked 
his wife. 

“Yes, Harry; kiss me, Harry. I wasso glad 
you sent a word. Promise me, Harry, not to 
think that I don’t agree with you in every thing.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE BROWNBIES OF BOOLABONG. 


Oxtp Brownsie, as he was usually called, 
was a squatter also, but a squatter of a class 
very different from that to which Heathcote 
belonged. He had begun his life in the colo- 
nies a little under a cloud, having been sent 
out from home after the perpetration of some 
peccadillo of which the law had disapproved. 
In colonial phrase, he was a ‘“lag”—having 
been transported; but this was many years 
ago, when he was quite young; and he had 
now been a free man for more than thirty 
years. It must be owned on his behalf that 
he had worked hard, had endeavored to rise, 
and had risen. But there still stuck to him 
the savor of his old life. Every one knew that 
he had been a convict; and even had he be- 
come a man of high principle—a condition 
which he certainly never achieved—he could 
hardly have escaped altogether from the thrall- 
dom of his degradation. He had been a butch- 
er, a drover, part owner of stock, and had at 
last become possessed of a share of a cattle- 
run, and then of the entire property, such as it 
was, He had four or five sons, uneducated, 
ill-conditioned, drunken fellows, who had all 
their father’s faults without his energy, some 
of whom had been in prison, and all of whom 
were known as pests to the colony. Their 
place was called Boolabong, and was a cattle- 
run, as distinguished from a sheep-run; but 
it was a poor place, was sometimes altogether 
unstocked, and was supposed to be not unfre- 
quently used as a receptable for stolen cattle. 

The tricks which the Brownbies played with 
cattle were notorious throughout Queensland 
and New South Wales, and by a certain class 
of men were much admired. They would 
drive a few head of cattle, perhaps forty or 
fifty, for miles around the country, across one 
station and another, traveling many hundreds 
of miles, and here and there, as they passed 
along, they would sweep into their own herd 
the bullocks of the victims whose lands they 
passed, If detected on the spot, they gave up 
their prey. ‘They were in the right in moving 
their own cattle, and were not responsible for 
the erratic tendencies of other animals. If 
successful, they either sold their stolen beasts 
to butchers on the road, or got them home to 
Boolabong. There were dangers, of course, 
and occasional penalties. But there was much 
success. It was supposed, also, that though 
they did not own sheep, they preferred mutton 
for their daily uses, and that they supplied them- 
selves at a very cheap rate, 

It may be imagined how such a family would 
be hated by the respectable squatters on whom 
they preyed. Still there were men, old stagers, 
who had known Moreton Bay before it was a 
colony—in the old days when convicts were 
common—who almost regarded the Brownbies 
as a part of the common order of things, and 
who were indisposed to persecute them. Men 
must live; and what were a few sheep? Of 
some such it might be said, that though they 
were above the arts by which the Brownbies 
lived, they were not very scrupulous them- 
selves; and it perhaps served them to have 
within their ken neighbors whose morality was 
lower even than their own, But to such a one 
as Harry Heathcote the Brownbies were utter- 
ly abominable. He was for law and justice at 
any cost. ‘To his thinking, the Colonial Gov- 
ernment was grossly at fault, because it did 
not weed out and extirpate not only the iden- 
tical Brownbies, but all Brownbieism wherever 
it might be found. A dishonest workman was 
a great evil, but, to his thinking, a dishonest 
man in the position of master was the incar- 
nation of evil. As to difficulties of evidence, 
and obstacles of that nature, Harry Heathcote 
knew nothing. The Brownbies were rascals, 
and should therefore be exterminated. 

And the Brownbies knew well the estima- 
tion in which their neighbor held them. Har- 
ry had made himself altogether disagreeable to 
them. They were squatters as well as he—or 
at least so they termed themselves ; and though 
they would not have expected to be admitted to 
home intimacies, they thought that when they 
were met out-of-doors or in public places, they 
should be treated with some respect. On such 
occasions Harry treated them as though they 
were dirt beneath his feet. The Brownbies 
would be found, whenever a little money came 
among them, at the public billiard-rooms and 
race-courses within one hundred and fifty miles 
of Boolabong. At such places Harry Heath- 
cote was never seen. It would have been as 
easy to seduce the Bishop of Brisbane into a 
bet as Harry Heathcote. He had never even 
drank a nobbler with one of the Brownbies. 
To their thinking, he was a proud, stuck-up, 


unsocial young cub, whom to rob was p-pilegs- |} 


ure, and to ruin would be a delight, 
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The old man at Boolabong was now almost 
obsolete. Property, that he could keep in his 
grasp, there was in truth none. He was the 
tenant of the run under the Crown, and his 
sons could not turn him out of the house. 
The cattle, when there were cattle, belonged 
to them. They were in no respect subject to 
his orders, and he would have had a bad life 
among them were it not that they quarreled 
among themselves, and that in such quarrels 
he could belong to one party or to the other. 
The house itself was a wretched place—out 
of order, with doors and windows and floors 
shattered, broken, and decayed. There were 
none of womankind belonging to the family, 
and in such a house a decent woman-servant 
would have been out of her place. Sometimes 
there was one hag there and sometimes anoth- 
er, and sometimes feminine aid less respecta- 
ble than that of the hags. There had been six 
sons, One had disappeared utterly, so that 
nothing was known of him. One had been 
absolutely expelled by the brethren, and was 
now a vagabond in the country, turning up 
now and then at Boolabong and demanding 
food. Of the whole lot Georgie Brownbie, the 
vagabond, was the worst. The eldest son was 
at this time in prison at Brisbane, having on 
some late occasion been less successful than 
usual in regard to some acquired bullocks. The 
three youngest were at home—Jerry, Jack, and 
Joe. Tom, who was in prison, was the only 
stanch friend to the father, who consequently 
at this time was in a more than usually de~ 
pressed condition. 

Christmas-day would fall on a Tuesday, and 
on the Monday before it Jerry Brownbie, the 
eldest of those now at home, was sitting, with 
a pipe in his mouth, on a broken-down stool 
on the broken-down veranda of the house, and 
the old man was seated on a stuffy, worn-out 
sofa with three legs, which was propped against 
the wall of the house, and had not been moved 
for years. Old Brownbie was a man of gigan- 
tic frame, and had possessed immense personal 
power—a man, too, of will and energy; but he 
was now worn out and dropsical, and could not 
move beyond the confines of the home station. 
The yeranda was attached to a big room which 
ran nearly the whole length of the house, and 
which was now used for all purposes. There 
was an exteriof kitchen, in which certain proc- 
esses were carried on—such as salting stolen 
mutton and boiling huge masses of meat, when 
such work was needed. But the cookery was 
generally done in the big room. And here also 
two or three of the sons slept on beds made 
upon stretchers along the wall. They were 
not probably very particular as to which owned 
each bed, enjoying a fraternal communism in 
that respect. At the end of this chamber the 
old man had a room of his own. Boolabong 
was certainly a miserable place; and yet, such 
as it was, it was frequented by many guests. 
The vagabondism of the colonies is proverbial. 
‘Vagabonds are taken in almost every where 
throughout the bush. But the welcome given 
to them varies. Sometimes they are made to 
work before they are fed—to their infinite dis- 
gust. But no such cruelty was exercised at 
Boolabong. Boolabong was a very Paradise 
for vagabonds. There was always flour and 
meat to be had, generally tobacco, and some- 
times even the luxury of a nobbler. The 
Brownbies were wise enough to have learned 
that it was necessary for their very existence 
that they should have friends in the land. On 
the Sunday the father and Jerry Brownbie 
were sitting out in the veranda at about noon, 
and the other two sons, Jack and Joe, were ly- 
ing asleep on the beds within, 

The heat of the day was intense. There was 
a wind blowing, but it was that which is called 
there the hot wind, which comes dry, scorch- 
ing, sometimes almost intolerable, over the 
burning central plain of the country. No one 
can understand without feeling it how much 
a wind can add to the sufferings inflicted by 
heat. The old man had on a dirty, wretched 
remnant of a dressing-gown, but Jerry was 
clothed simply in trowsers and an old shirt. 
Only that the mosquitoes would have flayed 
him, he would have dispensed probably with 
these. He had been quarreling with his father 
respecting a certain horse which he had sold, 
of the price of which the father demanded a 
share. Jerry had unblushingly declared that 
he himself had “shaken” the horse—Anglicé, 
had stolen him—twelve months since on Darn- 
ley Downs, and was therefore clearly entitled 
to the entire plunder. The father had rejoin- 
ed with animation that unless “half a quid” 
—or ten shillings—were given him as his 
contribution to the keep of the animal, he 
would inform against his son to the squatter on 
the Darnley Downs, and had shown him that 
he knew the very run from which the horse 
had been taken. Then the sons within had 
interfered from their beds, swearing that their 
father was the noisiest old ‘‘ cuss” unhung, they 
having had their necessary slumbers disturbed. 

At this moment the debate was interrupted 
by the appearance of a man outside the veran- 
da. ‘Well, Mr. Jerry, how goes it?” asked 
the prapger. 

« 
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be even with him some of these days! He had 
the impudence to send a man of his up here 
last week looking for sheep-skins.” 

“He wasn’t that soft, Mr. Jerry, was he? 
Well, I’ve dropped working for him.—How are 
you, Mr. Brownbie? I hope I see you finely, 


Sir. It’s’ stiffish sort of weather, Mr. Brown- 
bie, ain’t it, Sir?” 

The old man grunted out some reply, and 
then asked Boscobel what he wanted, 

“Til just. hang about for the day, Mr. 
Brownbie, and get a little grub. You never 
begrudged a working-man that yet.” 

Old Brownbie again grunted, but said no word 
ofweleome. That, however, was to be taken for 
granted, without much expression of opinion. 


“No, Mr. Jerry,” continued Boscobel, “ I’ve 
done with that fellow.” 

“ And so has Nokes done with him.” 

“Nokes is at work on Medlicot’SsMill That 
sugar business wouldn’t suit me.” 

“ An axe in your hand is what you're fit for, 
Bos.” 

“There’s a many things I can turn my hand 
to, Mr. Jerry. You couldn’t give a fellow such 
a thing as a nobbler, Mr. Jerry, could you? 
I'd offer money for it, only I know it would be 
taken amiss. It’s that hot that a fellow’s yery 
in’ards get parched up.” 

Upon this Jerry slowly rose, and going to a 
cupboard, brought forth a modicum of spirits, 
which he called Battle-Axe, but which was 





supposed to be brandy. This Boscobel swal- 
lowed at a gulp, and then washed it down with 
a little water. 

“Come, Jerry,” said the old man, somewhat 
relenting in his wrath, “ you might as well give 
us a drop, as it’s going about.” 

The two brothers, who had now been thor- 
oughly aroysed from their sleep, and who 
had heard the enticing sound of .the spirit 
bottle, joined the party, and so they drank all 
round. 

“ Heathcote’s in an awful state about them 
fires, ain't he?” asked Jerry. 

Boscobel, who had squatted down on the 
veranda, and was now lighting his pipe, bobbed 
his head, ios 
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Boscobel, who had squatted 
Boscobel bobbed his head again, 


over head and ®ars,’ said Jerry. 


“<Feathcote’s in an awful state about them fires, ain’t he? asked. Jerry. 


«J wish he was clean burned out—over head 
and ears,” said Jerry. 

Boscobel bobbed his head again, sucking 
with great energy at the closely stuffed pipe. 

‘Tf he treated me like he does you fellows,” 
continued Jerry, ‘‘ he shouldn’t have a yard of 
fencing or a blade of grass left—nor a ewe, nor 
a lamb, nor a hogget. I do hate fellows who 
come here and want to be better than any one 
abont °em—young chaps especially. Sending 
up here to look for sheep-skins, cuss his impu- 
dence! I sent that German fellow of his 
away with a flea in his ear.” 
“Karl Bender?” 
“Tug some such name.as that,” 
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